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THE  REPRODUCTION  OF  NEGATIVES  BY  MEANS  OF 
GELATINE  PLATES. 

With  regard  to  the  production  of  the  duplicate  negative,  little 
remains  to  he  said  beyond  what  we  have  already  stated  a  fortnight 
ago  in  connection  with  the  intermediate  positive — so  far,  at  least,  as 
the  actual  manipulations  are  concerned.  If,  as  we  recommend, 
a  positive  by  superposition  be  first  made,  and  the  second  negative  is 
to  be  enlarged  or  reduced  from  the  original,  some  optical  means  of 
effecting  the  purpose  will,  of  course,  be  necessary  ;  but  with  this 
part  of  the  process  we  have  nothing  to  do  in  this  article.  The  ope¬ 
rations  of  exposure  and  development  will  be  the  same  as  those 
detailed  in  the  previous  article,  namely,  full  exposure  with  a  rapid 
development  suddenly  checked  at  a  certain  point  from  intensifica¬ 
tion  is  proceeded  with  slowly. 

In  the  matter  of  “  dodging”  or  improving  the  original  negative 
there  are  several  ways  of  proceeding  which,  as  they  apply  equally 
to  the  treatment  of  the  positive  and  the  reproduction,  may  be 
described  here.  Supposing  that  all  has  been  done  that  is  possible 
by  judicious  development,  it  may  still  happen  that  local  treatment 
affords  a  means  of  further  improving  the  gradations  of  either 
positive  or  negative.  The  general  treatment  during  development 
answers  perfectly  with  a  negative  that  is  merely  too  uniformly  dense 
or  the  reverse  ;  but  in  cases  where  there  exists  a  want  of  contrast  or 
an  excess  it  will  frequently  happen  that  local  treatment  will  be 
necessary  in  order  to  secure  the  best  result,  and  this  may  be  applied 
either  to  the  transparency  or  the  negative,  or  to  both. 

Take  the  instance  of  a  negative  in  which  the  distance  being  well 
lighted  is  fully  over-exposed,  and,  in  consequence  of  forcing  the  less 
exposed  foreground,  has  become  too  dense  to  print  properly  with¬ 
out  masking  the  negative.  Now,  masking  portions  of  a  negative 
when  printing  upon  albumenised  paper  is  a  comparatively  easy 
operation,  as  the  effect  can  be  watched  as  the  operation  proceeds, 
and  the  means  altered  or  modified  fr  mi  time  to  time  to  suit  circum¬ 
stances.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  production  of  a  picture  by 
development  (be  it  on  carbon  tissue  or  a  gelatino-bromide  plate) 
it  is  absolutely  needful  that  the  remedial  means  be  perfect — a  result 
that  can  only  be  obtained  by  pure  accident  or  after  repeated 
experimental  trials.  Hence  the  plan  of  masking  becomes  a  some, 
what  troublesome,  if  not  hazardous,  one  in  connection  with 
developed  work. 

But,  without  any  masking,  if  it  be  found  that  the  foreground  of 
the  transparency  made  from  such  a  negative  as  that  described 
above  has  become  too  heavy  by  the  time  the  details  in  the  distance 
have  made  their  appearance,  it  is  possible,  by  careful  local  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  reducing  solution  to  greatly  modify  the  character  of  the 
image.  While  bearing  this  in  mind,  it  should  always  be  observed 
that  the  finer  details — that  is,  the  high  lights  in  the  transparency  or 
the  shadows  in  the  duplicate  negative — must  always  be  looked  to  in 
preference  to  the  other  portions  of  the  image;  for  the  former  cannot 
be  created  after  development  is  completed,  whereas  the  latter  may 
be  easily  destroyed,  reduced,  or  modified.  For  tins  reason  a  full 
exposure  is  always  beneficial. 

h- 


Of  the  numerous  reducing  solutions  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
we  give  the  decided  preference  to  those  which  perform  their  work 
in  one  operation,  and  which,  therefore,  enable  the  effect  to  be 
watched  as  it  proceeds.  When  two  operations  have  to  be  gone 
through — one  of  which  converts  a  portion  of  the  image  into  chloride 
or  iodide  of  silver  to  be  subsequently  dissolved  by  the  application 
of  a  second  solution — the  final  result  cannot  be  accurately  judged 
until  after  the  performance  of  the  second  operation,  when  it  will 
probably  be  found  that  the  effect  is  not  precisely  that  sought  nor 
that  which  might  be  gained,  and  either  that  the  image  is  spoilt  or 
that  it  is  requisite  to  repeat  the  double  operation  with  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  a  similar  amount  of  uncertainty.  If  a  slight  error  of  this 
description  occur  in  the  treatment  of  the  positive,  it  may,  most 
probably,  be  remedied  in  the  negative  ;  but  it  is  obviously  prefer¬ 
able  to  secure  the  desired  effect  in  each  separate  stage. 

Of  the  single  operation  methods  we  know  nothing  better  than  a 
very  dilute  solution  of  Holmes’s  ozone  bleach,  or  of  eau  de  javelle, 
or  Labarraque’s  solution.  The  more  dilute  the  solution  the  better 
and  safer  will  it  be,  though  the  process  will  be  more  prolonged. 
With  a  dilute  solution  the  whole  surface  of  the  negative  may  be 
covered  by  immersion  in  a  dish,  and  the  plate  then  being  taken  in 
the  hand  the  reducing  agent  is  diligently  applied  to  the  portions 
which  require  it  by  means  of  a  brush  or  tuft  of  cotton — an  occa¬ 
sional  departure  from  the  strict  boundary  or  a  flooding  of  the  whole 
surface  tending  to  prevent  any  sudden  line  marking  the  area  of 
treatment. 

A  mixture  of  cyanide  of  potassium  and  iodine,  or  even  of  hypo, 
and  iodine  if  used  very  weak,  also  answers  well ;  while  of  the  double 
operation  methods,  chloride  of  iron  or,  better  still,  very  dilute 
aqua  regia ,  followed  by  re-immersion  in  the  hypo.,  answers  well.  A 
convenient  solution — which  is  practically,  so  far  as  its  action  is  con¬ 
cerned,  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids — is  made  by 
dissolving  common  salt  in  nitric  acid  and  diluting  to  the  proper 
strength. 

A  variation  of  the  double-method  plan  is  to  apply  the  hypo,  or 
cyanide  solution  first,  and,  after  slightly  rinsing  the  surface  to  remove 
the  surplus,  to  apply  ferric  chloride  or  oxalate  or  hydrochloric  acid 
in  very  dilute  solution.  This  plan  is  not,  however,  equal  to  the 
others,  and  is,  moreover,  especially  when  hypo,  is  employed,  likely 
to  leave  a  veil  on  the  clear  parts  of  the  picture. 

It  is  better  to  remove  thoroughly  all  traces  of  hypo.,  first  of  all, 
by  washing,  and  afterwards  treating  the  film  with  extremely  dilute 
eau  de  javelle.  This  latter  is  superior  to  alum,  as  it  leaves  no  veil  of 
sulphur,  sulphide  of  silver,  or  alumina  on  the  clear  portions, 
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The  image  is  received  upon  the  focussing-screen,  placed,  and  sup¬ 
ported  at  any  convenient  distance  in  a  suitable  manner.  The 
apparatus  is  supplied  with  a  special  chromatic  polarising  arrange¬ 
ment,  that  permits  of  the  reproduction  of  objects,  which,  on 
iccount  of  their  inactive  colours,  have  not  hitherto  been  prmittcd 
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to  enter  into  the  domain  of  photography.  With  this  special 
apparatus,  the  operator  can  bring  the  object  to  a  monochrome  scale, 
which  can  be  infinitely  varied  by  simply  turning  a  button.  “Nega¬ 
tives  remarkable  for  their  brightness  and  detail  can  be  taken 
instantaneously  upon  wet  collodion.”  Upon  referring  to  the 
Comptes  Rendus  de  V Academic  for  1857,  page  213,  we  find  in  a 
brief  note  some  remarks  from  M.  Bertsch,  which  we  suppose  have 
particular  reference  to  this  instrument : — “  Diatoms  of  guano  were 
magnified  500  diameters ;  animalculse  to  500  and  800  diameters,  and 
illuminated  by  oblique  light,  without  diffraction,  or  interference 
lines  ;  blood  globules  to  500  diameters,  each  taken  in  the  fraction 
of  a  second.  Crystals  of  salieine,  as  seen  by  parallel  polarised 
light,  were  imaged — one  by  the  ordinary,  and  the  other  by  the 
extraordinary  ray.  In  superposing  these,  and  rotating  them  on 
their  axes,  until  coincidence  of  the  two  rays,  it  will  be  remarked 
that  the  complementary  tone  of  a  photographic  colour  exercises  no 
action  upon  the  sensitive  substance,  and  vice  versd.  The  experi¬ 
ment,  which  can  be  repeated  under  different  methods,  furnishes 
useful  guidance  in  photography,  and  to  opticians  certain  data  upon 
the  best  achromatic  medium  in  the  construction  of  objectives 
applied  to  this  art.”  The  photomicrographs  taken  with  this  appa¬ 
ratus  called  forth  the  eulogium  of  the  late  Sir  D.  Brewster.  The 
expense  is  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the  costliness  of  the  prism,  as 
■well  as  to  the  great  care  in  the  general  construction. 

M.  Bertsch,  in  his  remarks  later  upon  M.  Jules  Girard’s  com¬ 
munication  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  France,  stated  that  for 
many  years  he  had  employed  homogeneous  illumination,  by  a  small 
chromatic  polarising  apparatus,  which  permitted  him  to  give  the 
field  a  colour  adapted  to  the  object,  so  that  each  part  would  be 
reproduced  in  the  tone  that  belonged  to  it,  without  the  field  being 
solarised  ;  and  by  its  means  M.  Neyt  had  produced  beautiful 
photographs  of  vegetable  tissues.  [See  this  Journal,  July  3,  1868  ] 
Mr.  Richards  exhibited  and  described  the  camera  to  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  of  Great  Britain  in  1863.  [See  Journal  of  the 
Photographic  Society ,  1863,  page  273.]  Pictures  could  be  made  on 
Talbotype  paper,  one  yard  square,  in  four  seconds. 

This  is  the  kind  of  instrument  made  by  M.  Ilartnack  and  very 
successfully  used  by  M.  Neyt,  from  whose  paper  in  the  Bulletin 
Beige  de  la  Photographic ,  and  reprinted  in  this  Journal,  April, 
1.862,  we  extract  some  additional  detail.  The  prism  with  its 
parallactic  movements,  though  of  considerably  greater  cost,  was 
adopted  in  place  of  the  usual  mirror,  as  it  is  less  influenced  by  the 
wind.  The  condensing  lens  is  two  and  three-quarter  inches  in 
diameter.  Three  converging  lenses,  with  a  separate,  or  conjoined 
motion,  are  placed  in  its  focus;  also  two  diverging  lenses,  comple¬ 
mentary  to  the  focus  of  the  condensing  lens,  to  obtain  parallel 
light  when  lenses  of  a  large  field  are  used.  M.  Neyt  remarks  that 
the  lenses  are  achromatised  for  the  yellow  and  violet  rays.  In 
ordinary  apparatus,  it  is  the  yellow  and  red  that  are  reunited,  and 
in  such  a  case  there  would  be  the  chance  of  too  much  heat  on  the 
object,  and  a  visual,  instead  of  a  chemical,  focus.  The  instrument 
ordinarily  transmits  the  rays  horizontally.  In  reproducing  infusoria 
this  is  inconvenient  as  regards  the  fluid  being  in  a  vertical  plane, 
and  the  animalculoe  constantly  seeking  the  lower  edge,  and  thus 
continually  passing  out  of  the  field.  To  counteract  this,  so  far  as 
we  can  learn  from  the  description,  the  plane  of  the  stage  is  set 
horizontally,  the  objects  illuminated  by  a  prism  of  total  reflection, 
and  the  image  thrown  horizontally  by  another  prism — which  may 
be  of  quartz,  and  as  small  as  possible  —  set  over  the  objective. 
This  is  similar  to  the  plan  already  described.  The  loss  of  light 
from  the  two  prisms,  M.  Neyt  remarks,  amounts  to  nothing.  A 
series  of  diaphragms  are  adjusted  immediately  beneath  the  object. 
He  adds  to  these  a  compensating  prism,  either  at  the  point  where 
the  rays  leave  the  instrument,  if  he  use  it  horizontally,  or  in  the 
dark  chamber,  if  he  use  it  bent.  The  focussing  is  made  on  a 
focussing-glass  of  an  ordinary  camera  without  a  bottom,  and  then 
the  intensity  of  the  illumination  is  regulated.  When  the  focus  is 
exactly  on  the  object,  the  image  of  the  sun  is  seen  at  the  same  time 
on  the  ground  glass.  The  focus  is  then  thrown  a  little  behind, 
until  a  blue  point  is  obtained  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  and  the 
adjustment  of  the  lenses  is  left  at  the  point  where  this  spreads 


itself  over  the  entire  image,  it  being  the  maximum  amount  of 
chemical  illumination.  The  image  is  received  on  the  sensitive 
surface  in  the  usual  way,  but  before  it  is  exposed  in  the  camera  the 
light  is  intercepted  by  a  yellow-coloured  glass,  and  the  room  well 
shaded  from  light,  the  exposure  being  made  by  the  sudden  removal, 
and  replacement  of  the  yellow  glass  according  to  the  time  required. 
With  the  magnification  of  1200  diameters  seven  or  eight  seconds 
sufficed  ;  for  300  diameters  the  fraction  of  a  second.  The  exposure 
was  sometimes  made  by  the  use  of  a  winged  shutter.  Preference 
was  given  to  the  wet  collodion  process.  For  the  representation  of 
infusoria,  their  movements  being  extremely  rapid,  this  exposure 
was  found  to  be  too  long  to  secure  the  vibratory  action  of  their 
cilice.  Poisoning  them,  distorted  and  convulsed  their  form ;  conse¬ 
quently,  the  electric  spark  or  a  galvanic  current  was  employed. 
The  two  poles  from  a  Daniel’s  battery,  or  small  induction  coil,  were 
put  in  contact  with  the  drop  of  water.  The  circuit  was  interrupted 
near  its  source;  the  movements  of  the  animalcules  were  followed 
through  the  yellow  glass— the  contact  for  the  transmission  of  the 
current  being  effected  at  the  desired  moment ;  then  the  exposure 
made,  whilst  the  objects  remained  transfixed  in  their  different 
attitudes.  With  yellow-  or  brown-coloured  objects,  which  do  not 
admit  the  actinic  rays,  a  small  polarising  apparatus  was  used  to 
modify  the  general  tint,  and  render  it  more  photogenic.  M.  Neyt 
advocated  the  use  of  such  images  for  the  reproduction  of  copper 
plates,  after  the  lieliographic  process  of  M.  Chas.  Negre. 

To  lessen  the  risk  of  vibration  in  a  somewhat  similar  apparatus, 
provided  with  a  long  mirror  with  parallactic  movements  made  by 
M.  Dubosq,  of  Paris,  Dr.  Maddox  had  the  window  closed  by  two 
shutters,  each  sliding  in  its  own  frame  fixed  at  the  side  of  the 
window.  The  lower  one  had  a  square  aperture  cut  out  at  the  right 
height  near  the  centre,  and  on  each  side,  an  oblong  one  fitted  with 
a  sliding  frame,  provided  with  a  pane  of  non-actinic  glass  and  cur¬ 
tains.  The  square  brass  plate  of  the  apparatus  was  fastened  upon 
a  stout  frame  with  a  foot  that  could  be  clamped,  so  as  to  keep  the 
frame  rigidly  vertical,  at  the  end  of  a  long  stout,  blackened,  base¬ 
board,  which  was  iron  grooved  at  the  sides,  and  supported  upon 
four  strong  double  triangle  legs.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  board 
was  an  open  frame,  with  two  horizontal  sliding  bars,  to  hold  the 
screen  and  plate ;  the  frame  being  hinged  to  a  wide  foot  made  to 
slide  in  the  side  grooves.  This  frame  had  slight  movements  for 
adjusting  the  plane  of  the  sensitised  plate,  if  required,  to  the  plane 
of  the  objects.  In  use,  the  lower  window  was  thrown  up,  the 
shutter  drawn  down,  the  mirror  passed  out  through  the  square 
aperture,  and  the  square  frame  brought  close  to  the  shutter,  hut  not 
to  touch  it,  the  foot  being  clamped  in  position,  whilst  light-tight 
flaps  of  cloth  prevented  all  leakage  of  light  into  the  dark  room. 
The  object  on  the  stage  was  illuminated,  either  by  direct  sunlight 
from  the  mirror,  or  this  by  the  light  reflected  from  the  mirror  of  a 
heliostat,  placed  in  proper  position  outside  on  the  window  sill, 
Fine  card,  cemented  to  plate  glass,  formed  the  focussing-screen. 
Sometimes  the  stage,  with  its  bar,  pierced  diaphragm,  and  objective 
carrier-,  was  removed  from  the  end  of  the  small  body  tube,  and  a 
large  microscope  centered  by  guides  was  placed  on  the  base-board  in 
a  horizontal  position,  the  achromatic  condenser  being  correctly  set 
in  the  optical  axis  of  the  large  condenser.  A  large  ammonio- 
sulphate  copper  cell  was  hung  to  the  shutter  outside  before  the 
large  lens,  or  a  smaller  cell,  with  a  stronger  solution,  was  fixed  next 
to  the  achromatic  condenser. 

The  facilities  of  this  method,  we  note,  are  great,  as  after  work, 
or  in  case  of  rain,  or  want  of  sunlight,  the  square  frame  with  mirror 
could  be  unclamped,  and  drawn  inside,  the  other  part  of  the  appa¬ 
ratus  remaining  in  situ,  the  shutter  thrown  up,  the  heliostat 
removed,  and  the  lower  window  closed.  The  sliding  panes  of  red 
glass  admitted  of  examining  the  sky,  and  judging  of  the  conti¬ 
nuance  of  sunshine,  as  well  as  of  admitting  ordinary  light  into  the 
dark  room,  the  whole  plan  being  a  luxurious  mode  of  working. 
For  judging  of  an  enlargement,  a  card  could  be  fastened  against  the 
closed  door  opposite  the  window.  As  a  caution  do  not  look  through 
the  empty  tubes  to  judge  of  the  centering  when  the  full  blaze  of 
light  is  dii’ected  through  them  from  the  large  condensing  lens,  as 
we  know  from  this  inadvertence  Dr.  Maddox  was  obliged  to  desist 
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from  all  serious  work  with  the  microscope  for  a  considerable  period. 
Mr.  Wenham  worked  with  a  smaller  kind  of  solar  microscope  fixed 
to  a  shutter  with  a  hole  cut  in  it,  provided  with  a  sleeve  for  the 
facility  of  operating,  non-actinic  light  being  admitted  by  an  aper¬ 
ture  towards  the  top. 


DISTORTION  CAUSED  BY  THE  SWING-BACK. 

We  have  been  asked  if  an  accurate  or  absolutely  non-distorted  photo¬ 
graph  can  be  obtained  when  employing  a  swing-back  to  the  camera. 

To  reply  to  such  a  query  we  have  to  inquire  what,  in  this  sense, 
is  meant  by  distortion  I  The  displacement  of  the  vertical  lines  in 
an  architectural  subject,  so  as  to  bring  them  into  parallelism,  which 
is  the  function  of  a  swing-back  as  applied  to  architecture,  evidently 
must  not  fall  within  this  category,  seeing  that  the  swing-back  is 
conducive  to  the  avoidance  of  distortion.  But  in  a  landscape  the 
matter  is  quite  different. 

It  has  been  shown  in  a  former  article  in  this  Journal  that  in 
landscape  work  the  swing  is  indispensable  in  order  to  secure  sharp¬ 
ness  in  the  foreground  ;  but  by  this  employment  of  the  swing-back 
the  image  is  thrown  upon  an  oblique  plane,  by  which,  while  the 
definition  is  improved,  an  error  in  orthographic  projection  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  introduced,  inasmuch  as  by  the  requirements  of  conjugate 
foci  no  two  parts  of  the  picture  in  a  vertical  direction  will  be  taken 
with  a  lens  (practically)  of  the  same  focus.  The  foreground  will  be 
sensibly  enlarged  in  comparison  with  the  distance. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  this  unrecognised  class  of  distortion  can 
be  readily  perceived  by  taking  a  view  of  any  convenient  scene  with 
a  lens  having  a  stop  so  small  as  to  define  the  distance  equally  well 
with  the  foreground  when  the  ground  glass  is  in  a  strictly  vertical 
position.  Next  take  another  view  without  moving  the  camera  or 
altering  the  lens,  but  employ  a  larger  stop  and  swing  the  ground 
glass  until  sharpness  of  the  objects  in  the  immediate  foreground  is 
secured. 

Upon  comparing  the  two  photographs  thus  taken  it  will  be  found, 
on  measuring  by  means  of  a  pair  of  compasses  the  distance  between 
any  well-marked  object  in  the  foreground  and  of  another  object  in 
the  distance,  that  these  measurements  are  not  alike  in  both  ;  but 
that  in  the  picture  last  taken,  in  which  recourse  was  had  to  the 
functions  of  the  swing-back,  the  distance  between  the  two  points 
indicated  -will  be  greater  than  that  in  the  former. 

LANTERN  TRANSPARENCIES  BY  THE  ALBUMEN 
PROCESS. 

Resuming  the  subject  of  the  production  of  lantern  slides  by  the 
albumen  method  where  we  left  off  last  week,  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  the  sensitising  of  the  plates. 

The  formula  for  the  bath  stands  thus  : — 

Nitrate  of  silver  .  2  ounces* 

Distilled  water. . . . . . .  1  pint. 

Iodide  of  potassium  . .  5  grains. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  (52°)  . .  2|-  ounces. 

The  method  of  mixing  is  as  follows  : — First,  the  iodide  is  dis¬ 
solved  in  the  water,  then  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  added,  and  the 
whole  well  stirred  with  a  glass  rod  until  the  silver  is  dissolved. 
The  solution  is  then  filtered,  and,  finally,  the  acetic  acid  is  added, 
when  the  bath  is  ready  for  use.  The  object  of  adding  the  iodide  is 
to  saturate  the  bath  with  iodide  of  silver  in  order  to  prevent  any  of 
that  salt  being  dissolved  out  of  the  film  after  it  is  once  formed, 
winch  otherwise  might  happen.  Sufficient  of  the  solution  to  cover 
the  size  of  the  plate  to  be  sensitised  is  poured  into  an  ordinary  dipping 
bath.  The  plates  are  then  immersed  (with  the  precautions  usual  in 
the  wet  collodion  process)  for  a  period  of  half-a-minute  to  a  minute 
only.  In  summer,  when  the  solution  is  warm,  thirty  seconds  will 
be  ample,  and  in  winter  the  longer  time  may  be  allowed  ;  but  it 
should  never  be  exceeded,  as  the  sensitising  takes  place  very 
rapidly,  and  a  longer  time  than  is  necessary  is  liable  to  affect  the 
plate  injuriously. 

By  continual  use  the  bath  will  become  discoloured,  as  does 
that  employed  for  sensitising  albumenised  paper.  It  may,  liow- 
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|  ever,  be  decolorised  by  simply  shaking  it  up  with  a  little  kaolin. 
If  the  bath  be  much  used  or  if  it  be  allowed  to  stand  in  an  open 
vessel  when  out  of  use  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  acetic 
acid  fiom  time  to  time  will  be  necessary.  Some  operators  prefer  to 
employ  a  new  solution  for  each  batch  of  plates.  In  this  case  the 
plates  are  usually  sensitised  in  a  flat  dish,  when,  of  course,  a  much 
smaller  quantity  of  solution  will  suffice.  When  the  plates  are  taken 
f i oiii  tne  bath  they  are  placed  in  a  dish  oi  distilled  water  to  remove 
tiie  major  poition  of  the  free  nitrate,  after  which  they  are  thoroughly 
washed  under  the  tap  to  eliminate  the  remainder.  Thev  are  then 
reared  up  on  a  pad  of  blotting-paper  to  drain,  and  are  afterwards 
dried. 

The  drying  may  be  accomplished  in  any  of  the  boxes  used  for 
gelatine  plates,  and,  as  the  film  is  very  thin,  it  does  not  retain  much 
moisture;  therefore  the  plates  dry  very  much  quicker  than  do  gela¬ 
tine.  As  many  who  do  not  possess  properly-constructed  drying 
boxes,  or  cupboards  may  like  to  try  the  albumen  process,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  one,  suitable  for  the  purpose,  may  be  extemporised 
by  taking  an  ordinary  box,  or  packing  case,  and  placing  it  in  front 
of  the  fire  for  an  hour  or  so  to  thoroughly  desiccate  the  wood.  In  this 
the  plates  are  placed  on  some  dry  blotting-paper,  and  in  a  few 
hours  the  plates  will  be  perfectly  dry,  the  moisture  from  them 
having  been  absorbed  by  the  desiccated  wood.  We  have  ere  now 
used  a  common  hat  box  when  anything  more  suitable  was  not  at 
hand.  It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  here,  for  the  information  of 
those  who  have  never  prepared  albumen  plates,  that  it  must  not  be 
expected  that  the  films  will  be  dense  and  creamy  like  those  of  glea- 
tine,  or  even  of  wet  collodion,  as  they  are  always  very  thin  and 
transparent. 

Printing  the  transparencies  may  be  effected  either  in  the  camera 
or  by  superposition,  the  latter  being  the  method  usually  followed  ;  but 
if  the  negatives  be  a  different  size  to  that  of  the  required  slide  the 
camera  must  be  used,  and  with  it  a  lens  capable  of  giving  good  de¬ 
finition  with  a  large  aperture.  For  compared  with  wet  collodion  the 
albumen  process  is  slow,  and  in  comparison  with  gelatine  very  slow 
indeed,  although  it  is  not  so  slow  as  the  gelatine  chloride  process. 
With  the  camera  the  exposure  will  necessarily  be  somewhat  long, 
and,  as  a  rule,  when  prolonged  exposures  have  to  be  given,  the 
colour  of  the  image  is  rarely  very  satisfactory. 

In  printing  by  superposition,  either  diffused  daylight  or  artificial 
light — such  as  a  gas  flame  or  a  paraffine  lamp — may  be  employed. 
With  regard  to  the  time  of  exposure  little  can  be  said,  as  all  will  be 
dependent  upon  the  source  of  light  employed,  the  distance  the  plate 
is  placed  from  it,  as  well  as  upon  the  density  of  the  negative  itself. 
Therefore,  the  experimentalist  must  determine  this  matter  fur 
himself.  This  he  can  easily  do  by  exposing  a  plate  or  two  under  a 
negative  of  average  intensity,  giving  different  times  for  different 
portions  of  it,  and  then  developing.  One  or  two  plates  exposed  in 
this  way  will  enable  a  very  correct  judgment  to  be  formed  as  to  the 
exposure  required  in  future  for  every  class  of  negative.  When  once 
this  is  arrived  at  it  remains  constant,  because,  unlike  the  gelatine, 
each  batch  of  albumen  plates  prepared  may  be  relied  upon  as  being 
of  equal  sensibility. 

We  now  come  to  the  development  of  the  image.  This  at  one 
period  was  treated,  and  preserved,  as  a  great  secret.  The  develop¬ 
ing  solution  after  all  is  very  similar  to  that  used  in  the  wet-collodion 
process  before  the  iron  developer  was  introduced,  except  that  it 
contains  a  little  citric  acid,  and  that  it  is  employed  warm.  A  good 
developer  is  as  follows : — 


Py  rogallic  acid .  25  grains. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  .  ^  ounce. 

Citric  acid .  10  grains. 

Water  .  10  ounces. 


This  solution  had  better  be  made  and  kept  in  a  Florence  Hash,  so 
that  it  can  be  heated  and  kept  warm  over  a  spirit  lamp  when 
required  for  use. 

The  exposed  plate  is  first  placed  in  a  dish  of  distilled  water, 
heated  to  about  150°  F.,  until  it  has  acquired  that  temperature.  It 
is  then  removed,  slightly  drained,  and  flooded  with  the  developing 
solution,  which  has  previously  been  heated  to  about  ISO3  or  140c  1  . 
Immediately  before  the  solution  is  applied  it  must  have  about  four 
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drops,  per  ounce,  of  a  five-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  added. 
If  properly  exposed  the  image  will  quickly  appear,  and  by  the  way 
it  comes  out  it  may  be  judged  if  the  exposure  has  been  rightly 
timed  or  not,  similarly  as  in  the  development  of  plates  by  any  other 
pi’oeess.  As  the  films  are  so  very  thin  and  transparent  the  density 
of  the  image  can  easily  be  judged  of  by  transmitted  light.  It  is 
always  best  to  err  on  the  side  of  under-  than  over-density,  because, 
in  the  latter  case,  the  slides  will  always  appear  dense  and  heavy  on 
the  screen;  whereas  if  they  be  slightly  thin  it  may,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  be  remedied  in  the  toning.  As  a  guide  in  the  development, 
it  may  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  more  fully  the  plates  are  exposed 
and  the  more  rapidly  they  are  developed,  as  also  the  less  silver  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  developer,  the  warmer  will  be  the  colour  of  the  image; 
while  the  slower  the  development,  either  from  the  solution  being  cold 
or  the  plate  under-exposed,  or  if  too  much  silver  be  used,  the  more 
the  picture  will  approach  an  olive-brown  tone. 

As  the  development  proceeds  the  plate  must  be  carefully  watched 
for  stains  or  fog.  If  any  appear  the  plate  must  at  once  be  washed 
under  the  tap,  and  the  surface  rubbed  with  a  pledget  of  cotton 
wool,  which  will  remove  them.  The  development  can  then  be 
recommenced  with  a  fresh  batch  of  solution  and  silver,  repeating  the 
treatment  with  the  cotton  wool  if  found  necessary.  When  the 
development  is  complete,  the  plate  must  be  thoroughly  washed 
under  the  tap  to  remove  all  traces  of  the  pyrogallic  acid,  which,  if 
allowed  to  remain,  would  tend  to  injure  the  toning  bath. 

The  plate  is  now  ready  for  fixing  and  toning.  This  is  usually 
done  in  one  bath,  which  is  made  as  follows  : — Half-a-pound  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  is  dissolved  in  half-a-pint  of  water  ;  then 
three  grains  of  chloride  of  gold,  dissolved  in  two  ounces  of  water,  is 
added  very  gradually,  and  with  vigorous  stirring.  After  standing 
twelve  hours  and  being  filtered  it  is  ready  for  use.  It  is  then  placed 
in  a  flat  dish  and  the  plate  immersed.  The  iodide  is  quickly  dissolved 
out,  but  the  toning  proceeds  slowly — from  a  quarter-  to  half-an- 
liour  or  more  being  frequently  required  to  obtain  deep,  rich  tones. 
But  much  depends  upon  the  colour  and  density  of  the  image  at 
starting.  When  the  desired  tone  is  obtained  the  plate  is  well 
washed  under  the  tap  and  afterwards  soaked  in  plenty  of  water, 
and  again  rinsed  to  ensure  the  entire  removal  of  all  traces  of  the 
hypo.  Indeed,  as  much  care  should  be  bestowed  on  this  part  of  the 
operation  as  in  the  case  of  gelatine  negatives,  in  order  to  ensure 
permanency. 

Alkaline  gold  toning  (after  fixing  in  plain  hyposulphite  and 
thoroughly  washing)  may  be  employed  instead  of  the  double  fixing 
and  toning  bath  ;  but  the  colour  obtained  in  our  hands  and  to  our 
taste  has  not  been  so  satisfactory  as  by  the  method  just  described, 
which  is  that  used  by  MM.  Ferrier  and  Soulier. 

- - — — - - 

ATMOSPHERIC  MOISTURE. 

Considering  the  important  part  played  in  photography  by  the 
moisture-carrying  power  of  the  atmosphere,  there  is  good  cause  for 
surprise  at  the  paucity  of  exact  observations  in  connection  with  it, 
and  at  the  rarity  of  instances  to  be  met  with  where  scientific 
treatment  is  bestowed  upon  the  measurement  of  the  amount  of 
water  present  in  the  air.  Where,  outside  scientific  works,  for 
instance,  are  data  readily  available  to  show  the  amount  of  water  a 
room  of  given  size  will  carry  1  And  at  how  many  studios  will  an 
instrument  be  found  for  indicating  the  amount  present — an 
hygrometer,  in  fact!  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  for  drying  dry 
plates,  gelatine  tissue,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  albumenised  paper, 
such  knowledge  and  such  instrumental  assistance  is  of  high  value. 
At  the  present  season,  however,  the  water  vapour  in  the  atmosphere 
often  renders  its  presence  manifest  in  another  peculiarly  unpleasant 
manner,  and  in  a  way  that  bodes  no  good  to  apparatus,  negatives, 
or  pictures.  We  refer  not  to  fog,  but  rather  to  what  might  be 
not  inaptly  termed  “dew.” 

In  most  parts  of  the  couni  ry  the  day  before  Christmas  Day  just  past 
presented  in  the  highest  possible  degree  those  phenomena  of  universal 
humidity  that  can  only  be  seen  to  perfection  in  these  isles.  The 
day  was  by  no  means  cold;  there  was  no  fog,  neither  had  rain 
fallen;  yet  the  flags  of  the  footpath  were  damp  (almost  wet),  the 


walls  covered  with  moisture,  the  t: ees  dripping  as  though  a  smart 
shower  had  fallen,  and  everything  out  of  doors  was  dank  and 
miserable.  Indoors  the  state  of  affairs  was  less  marked,  but 
sufficiently  unpleasant.  In  apartments  where  no  fire  had  lately 
given  off  its  cheering  rays  something  very  like  the  outside  con¬ 
ditions  prevailed  in  miniature.  Negatives  lying  about  were  to  be 
seen  covered  with  a  thin  film  as  though  they  had  been  breathed 
upon,  and  newly- mounted  pictures  looked  limp  though  the  paste 
had  been  allowed  hours  wherein  to  dry.  Apparatus  was  equally 
damp,  and  the  brasswork  of  lenses  was  likewise  covered  with  the  all- 
pervading  moisture. 

The  explanation  is  easily  given.  The  previous  day  had  been 
decidedly  cool,  and  on  the  day  in  question  the  wind  had  brought  a 
warmer  air  containing  as  much  moisture  as  it  could  possibly  hold  at 
the  temperature.  The  consequence  was  that,  wherever  an  object  with 
not  too  porous  or  rough  a  surface  and  of  lower  temperature  came  into 
contact  with  the  new  air,  as  it  might  be  termed,  the  temperature  of 
the  latter  was  lowered,  and,  in  consequence,  the  water  it  contained 
as  vapour  became  precipitated,  naturally,  upon  the  very  object  that 
caused  that  precipitation,  the  closely  adjacent  layers  of  air  being  the 
first  to  become  cooled  and  give  up  moisture. 

The  danger  of  this  precipitation  of  thin  films  of  moisture  upon 
negatives  need  not  be  dilated  upon  ;  and  if  by  any  chance  negatives 
so  affected  are  stoi’ed  without  removing  the  moisture,  or  if  it  be  depo¬ 
sited  upon  them  when  they  are  kept  in  closed  boxes  that  are  only 
occasionally  opened,  the  result  will  be  the  almost  inevitable  cockling 
up  in  ridges,  or  honeycombing,  of  the  whole  film  so  familiar  to  some 
photographers.  Gelatine  negatives  not  varnished  will  be  in  danger 
of  causing  the  albumenised  paper  to  adhere  so  firmly  as  to  be  irre¬ 
movable  without  damage,  or  it  may  result  in  “setting  off”  of  the 
silver  from  the  paper,  only  to  show  its  effects  as  a  bad  stain  after 
the  lapse  of  time. 

A  remedy — or,  at  least,  a  partial  one — is  not  difficult  to  find.  It 
simply  consists  in  keeping  the  apartment  warm  where  negatives  or 
apparatus  are  stored,  or,  where  that  is  difficult,  to  keep  doors  and 
windows  well  closed  so  as  to  keep  out  the  moist  air  till  the  cold 
objects  of  the  room  may,  perchance,  become  more  assimilated  in 
temperature  to  the  outer  air;  for  it  will  be  understood  that  this  pre¬ 
cipitation  only  occurs  when  objects  are  brought  into  contact  with  a 
warmer  atmosphere  containing  much  moisture.  It  is  no  special 
property  of  “damp  air”  to  give  off  its  moisture  in  this  fashion;  it 
only  does  so  to  cooler  objects.  This  fact  carefully  borne  in  mind 
may  save  much  anxiety  and  trouble. 

Apparatus  of  wood  should  always  be  put  aside  in  the  driest  and 
warmest  corner  possible,  if  any  store  be  set  by  it,  as  it  is  far  easier 
to  injure  or  put  out  of  working  order  a  camera  or  dark  slide,  &c., 
by  damp,  than  it  is  to  cure  it  by  removing  damp  that  has  gained 
access  to  them. 

Another  very  fertile  cause  of  evil  is  the  putting  away  of  newly- 
mounted  cards  and  cabinets  without  their  thorough  desiccation,  as, 
when  this  does  happen,  it  is  almost  sure  to  lead  to  fading  prints.  A 
picture  freshly  mounted  upon  its  card  will  be  drier  after  the  lapse 
of  an  hour  with  an  average  state  of  the  atmosphere  than  at  the 
close  of  a  whole  day  under  such  atmospheric  conditions  as  those  of 
which  we  speak.  The  great  secret,  therefore,  for  avoiding  the  evils 
that  follow  in  the  train  of  damp  may  be  said  to  be  the  use  of  heat 
beforehand ;  and  if  principals  would  give  attention  to  this  point  they 
would  find  it  really  economical,  for  not  only  would  better  work  be 
done-— better  through  the  absence  of  moisture  about  printing-frames 
and  pads  and  all  printing-room  paraphernalia — but  the  employes 
would  work  to  better  advantage,  as  well  as  with  greater  comfort, 
which  is  a  point  that  was  well  put  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Photographic  Operators  in  New  YYrk  the  other  day. 

In  the  drying  of  carbon  tissue  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  air  is  a 
very  important  factor,  for  with  a  comparatively  thick  film  of  gelatine 
holding  a  large  amount  of  water  it  cannot  be  expected  that  it  will 
dry  without  special  precautions  being  taken  when  the  atmosphere 
is  already  loaded  with  moisture.  The  inconvenience  of  tissue  dried 
too  slowly  is  well  known.  In  its  way  it  is  as  troublesome  as  when 
over-quickly  desiccated. 

Similarly,  with  albumenised  paper,  artificial  heat  is  practically  a 
necessity  if  negatives  are  to  be  kept  uninjured ;  for  though  a  certain 
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amount  of  moisture,  as  long  since  pointed  out,  is  a  necessity  for  the 
production  of  the  best  tones,  the  carrying  to  extremes  the  amount 
present  will  be  equally  productive  of  evil. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  lay  stress  upon  the  need  for  decreasing 
the  relative  amount  of  water  present  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  room 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  raising  its  temperature  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  where  mounting  is  carried  on.  If  there  be  one  condition  of 
tilings  more  than  another  which  can  be  shown  to  conduce  to  fading 
of  prints  it  is  the  presence  of  moisture.  Whenever  the  atmosphere 
is  in  such  a  state  that  it  can  carry  little  if  any  more  moisture — and 
this  may  occur  in  other  than  the  winter  months — there  is  danger, 
unless  artificial  heat  be  applied,  of  mounted  pictures  being  stacked 
away  damp,  and,  as  they  are  usually  sent  out  in  dozens  or  so,  re¬ 
maining  in  the  receiver’s  hands  for  weeks  or  longer,  it  is  next  to 
impossible  for  the  individual  cartes  or  cabinets  to  become  quite  dry 
unless  separately  exposed.  We  are  convinced  that  a  very  large 
number  of  instances  of  faded  prints  may  be  traced  to  their  having 
been  mounted  upon  a  damp  day  when  the  whole  of  the  moisture 
from  the  mountant  has  not  been  expelled,  and  the  pictures  have  been 
sent  away  practically  damp. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  presence  of  a  moisture-laden  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  productive  of  as  much  danger  as  inconvenience,  and  the 
best  preventive  against  evil  is  a  constant  elevation  of  temperature 
of  all  apartments  where  photographic  work  is  carried  on  or  mate¬ 
rials  and  negatives  are  stored. 

- - 

The  frontispiece  of  a  recent  number  of  The  Illustrated  London  News 
consists  of  an  admirable  engraving  from  a  photograph  by  Mr.  John 
Thomson,  F.R.G.S.,  better  known  among  his  friends  as  “China 
Thomson.” 


Such  was  the  rush  of  business  at  the  Patent  Office  on  the  first  day 
of  the  new  year — on  which  day  the  new  law  relating  to  patents  came 
into  force — that  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  new  appli¬ 
cations  for  patents  were  received.  On  referring  to  our  list  of 
patents,  given  in  another  page,  it  will  be  seen  that  of  these  photo¬ 
graphy  furnished  a  fair  share. 


With  the  close  of  the  old  year  two  new  French  photographic 
journals  have  made  their  appearance,  namely,  the  Bulletin  Ojjiciel 
de  la  Sqciftf  des  Employes  en  Photographie  and  Le  Progrhs  Photo¬ 
graphique,  both  of  which  appear  monthly.  M.  Leon  W ulff,  the  editor 
of  the  latter-named  journal,  announces  in  his  introductory  preface  in 
the  first  number  that  Le  Progres  Photographique  is  but  a  continua¬ 
tion  under  another  name  of  La  Revue  Photographique ,  which  ceased 
t''-  appear  in  1865,  and  of  which  he  was  far  about  twelve  years  the 
editor.  Subsequent  to  that  date,  however,  another  Revue  Photo¬ 
graphique  was  started  as  the  official  organ  of  the  Socidte  Francaise 
des  Archives  Photographiques ,  Ilistoriques  et  Monumentales,  and 
which  is  now  in  its  sixth  year. 


In  this  country,  too,  a  high-class  scientific  journal,  under  the  title  of 
The  Science  Monthly ,  has  reached  its  third  number  during  the  present 
month.  It  is  published  by  Mr.  David  Bogue,  of  St.  Martin’s-place, 
and  its  general  get-up  is  of  a  character  rarely  met  with  in  English 
journalism.  In  addition  to  original  articles  by  eminent  writers  on 
different  branches  of  general  science,  it  contains  a  monthly  review 
of  progress  and  novelty  classed  under  special  departments,  Photo¬ 
graphy,  together  with  Experimental  Physics,  Electricity,  and 
Chemistry,  being  treated  under  the  head  of  The  Laboratory. 
The  columns  headed  respectively  The  Library ,  Topics  of  the 
Time ,  Table  Talk,  Summary  of  News,  The  Observ'/tory,  The 
Museum,  The  Workshop,  &c. ,  &c.,  sufficiently  speak  for  themselves. 
A  series  of  articles,  entitled  Leaders  of  Science ,  is  admirably 
illustrated  by  phototypic  engravings  by  Meisen bach’s  process.  Those 
which  have  already  appeared  are  portraits  of  Sir  Geo.  Biddle  Airey 
(late  Astronomer-Royal),  Sir  John  Lubbock,  and  Sir  William 
Thomson. 


We  are  pleased  at  receiving  from  an  enthusiastic  and  clever  Ameri¬ 
can  amaieur,  Mr.  George  H.  Johnson,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  a  genial 
letter  with  which  he  encloses  several  excellent  examples  of  his  photo¬ 
graphic  work.  One  of  these  is  a  characteristic  full-length  portrait 
of  his  friend  and  neighbour,  the  world-renowned  P.  T.  Barnum,  for 


whom  he  is  about  to  photograph  the  nearly  equally-renowned 
“Jumbo”  in  several  attitudes.  In  the  Barnum  winter  quartei's  in 
Bridgeport  there  are  forty  elephants.  What  a  chance  for  Mr. 
Johnson  !  Excellent  use  is  made  by  that  gentleman,  in  his  private 
business,  of  the  capabilities  of  photo-mechanical  printing. 


On  the  subject  of  transparencies  Mr.  Johnson  says  : — “  I  have  been 
trying  some  of  Mr/Wm.  Brooks’s  collodion  emuLsion  for  this  purpose 
but  incline  to  give  the  preference  to  some  made  by  a  formula  of 
Mr.  H.  J.  Newton’s.  I  devote  quite  a  considerable  portion  of  my 
spare  evenings  to  transparencies,  and  have  probably  made  more  of 
them  than  any  amateur  in  America.”  We  are  not  unacquainted 
with  Mr.  Johnson’s  ability  in  this  direction,  having  heard  a  mutual 
friend,  who  possesses  examples  of  his  work,  speak  of  them  in  high 
terms. 


A  very  ingenious  and  simple  method  of  filtering  large  quantities  of 
fluid,  without  the  necessity  for  the  constant  attention  involved  in  the 
repeated  filling  up  of  the  funnel,  has  been  devised  by  Mr.  E.  E. 
Robinson,  who  sends  an  account  of  it  to  our  contemporary,  the 
Chemical  News.  Appended  is  an  illustration  of  his  method  described 
in  his  own  words 

“  When  large  quantities  of  liquids,  such  as  reagents,  have  to  be 
filtered  in  the  laboratory,  it  is  often  convenient  to  have  some  means  by 
which  the  filter  is  kept  filled.  The  usual  ‘bird-fountain’  method 
which  is  applicable  in  some  cases,  has  the  disadvantage  of  requiring  the 
inverting  of  large  bottles  or  flasks  filled  with  liquid,  and  besides  this  it 
does  not  maintain  the  liquid  at  a  constant  level  in  the  filter.  The 
following  apparatus  has  been  found  more  convenient. 

To  the  longer  limb  of  a  syphon  is  attached  a  short 
piece  of  india-rubber  tube  projecting  a  little  beyond 
the  tube;  the  india-rubber  is  closed  by  the  narrow 
conical  stem  of  a  small  glass  globe  which  floats  on 
the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  funnel.  When  the 
liquid  rises  to  a  certain  height  the  float  is  lifted, 
and  stops  the  flow  of  the  liquid,  the  narrow  stem 
on  the  float  which  passes  some  distance  into  the 
syphon  acting  as  a  guide.  The  apparatus  keeps  the 
liquid  in  the  funnel  at  a  constant  level,  and  may  be  left  without 
attention  until  the  filtration  is  complete.” 


The  first  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Club,  in  their  comfortable 
new  quarters  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  was  attended  by  about  thirty 
members  and  visitors. 


What  is  an  “  optical  lens  1”  We  inquire  because  we  frequently  see 
this  phrase  employed  in  the  advertisement  of  an  “  optical  lens " 
manufacturer  in  the  great  republic.  Month  after  month  this  appa¬ 
rently  tautological  term  stares  us  in  the  face  when  glancing  over 
the  advertising  pages  of  a  New  York  contemporary,  and  we  fiud 
ourselves  asking  if  there  are  any  leuses  which  are  not  optical. 


The  dangerous  properties  of  celluloid  are  again  troubling  the  non¬ 
technical  world,  if  we  may  believe  a  paragraph  which  appeared  in 
the  Globe  a  few  evenings  since.  The  writer  is  evidently  not  aware 
of  the  name  of  the  material  of  which  he  speaks  so  seriously,  and 
certainly  is  not  acquainted  with  its  composition,  or  his  remarks 
would  have  been  more  forcible.  It  appears  that  as  a  couple  of 
persons  were  playing  billiards  in  a  cafe  in  the  Boulevard  Poisson- 
niere,  Paris,  a  rather  sharp  “  cannon  ”  caused  the  balls  (which  were 
of  “sham  ivory”)  to  ignite,  with,  fortunately,  no  more  daugeroua 
results  than  to  destroy  themselves  and  set  fire  to  the  cloth  of  the 
table — to  the  amusement  of  the  onlookers  and  the  indignation  of  the 
proprietor.  The  latter  talks  of  bringing  an  action  against  the  indi¬ 
vidual  who  supplied  the  balls;  meanwhile  their  fragments  are  to  be 
analysed.  _ 

An  announcement  of  interest  to  photographers  is  made,  namely, 
that  the  dura  Jon  of  sunshine  recorded  at  Greenwich  Observatory 
last  week  was — nil. 

We  have  worked  celluloid  in  almost  every  conceivable  way.  We 
have  scraped,  filed,  drilled,  sawn,  and  hammered  it.  Tiie  photo¬ 
graphic  form  known  as  “celioidin,”  which  is  simply  solidified 
collodion,  is,  when  perfectly  dry,  so  hard  that  it  requires  a  hea\ry 
hammer  or  a  hatchet  to  break  it.  We  have  performed  even  thia 
last  operation  without  any  sign  of  ignition  or  explosion.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  no  form  of  celluloid  or  celioidin  we  have  ever 
met  with,  though  in  comparatively  small  masses,  will  ignite  readily. 
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even  in  a  gas  flame,  unless  held  there  for  some  time,  and  when 
removed.  immediately  “lizzies”  out.  We,  therefore,  take  the 
billiard-ball  story  with  the  customary  grain  of  salt. 


The  improved  carrier  for  lantern  slides  which  Mr.  McKean  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  at  their 
last  meeting  is  likely  to  prove  very  useful.  It  provides  the  means 
of  effecting  the  changing  of  the  slides  in  the  lantern  with  a  degree 
of  rapidity  so  great  that  the  eye  can  scarcely  appreciate  the  act. 
We  have  had  one  of  them  made,  but  modified  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  allow  the  picture  to  slide  horizontally,  the  propelling  force  being 
a  spring  instead  of  gravity.  This  answers  in  cases  where,  owing  to 
the  construction  of  the  lantern,  the  vertical  movement  could  not  be 
adopted. 

The  whole  theory  of  light — not  to  speak  of  heat  and  electricity — is 
built  upon  the  existence  of  a  hypothetical  ether  pervading  all  space, 
which  must  of  necessity  be  possessed  of  properties  of  elasticity, 
&c.,  almost  beyond  belief  when  the  properties  of  the  most  rarifled 
of  terrestrial  substances  are  compared  with  it.  “Rays”  of  light  are 
transmitted  by  it  in  waves  in  a  manner  something  like,  yet  different 
from,  that  in  which  sound  waves  pass  through  air,  and  although  the 
properties  of  the  ether  are  such  as  can  only  be  studied  by  mathe¬ 
maticians  of  skill,  it  is,  nevertheless,  useful  to  form  some  mental  con¬ 
ception  of  the  mysterious  entity  so  closely  wrapped  up  with  the 
operations  of  our  art.  With  the  view  of  aiding  the  forming  of 
such  a  mental  image,  we  borrow  the  following  abstract  from  a 
collection  of  the  works  of  Professor  Stokes  : — 

“  Suppose  a  small  quantity  of  glue  dissolved  in  a  little  water  so  as  to 
form  a  stiff  jelly.  This  jelly  forms,  in  fact,  an  elastic  solid;  it  may  be 
constrained,  and  it  will  resist  constraint  and  return  to  its  original  form 
when  the  constraining  force  is  removed,  by  virtue  of  its  elasticity;  but 
if  we  constrain  it  too  far  it  will  break.  Suppose,  now,  the  quantity  of 
water  in  which  the  glue  is  dissolved  to  be  doubled,  trebled,  and  so  on, 
till  at  last  we  have  a  pint  or  a  quart  of  glue  water.  The  jelly  will  thus 
become  thinner  and  thinner,  and  the  amount  of  constraining  force 
which  it  can  bear  without  being  dislocated  will  become  less  and  less. 
At  last  it  will  become  so  far  fluid  as  to  mend  itself  again  as  soon  as  it  is 
dislocated.  Yet  there  seems  hardly  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  that, 
at  a  certain  stage  of  the  dilution,  the  tangential  force  whereby  it  resists 
constraint  ceases  all  of  a  sudden.  In  order  that  the  medium  should 
not  be  dislocated,  and  therefore  should  have  to  be  treated  as  an  elastic 
solid,  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  amount  of  constraint  should  be  very 
small.  The  medium  would,  however,  be  what  we  should  call  a  fluid, 
as  regards  the  motion  of  solid  bodies  through  it.  The  velocity  of  pro¬ 
pagation  of  normal  vibrations  in  our  medium  would  be  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  sound  in  water ;  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  transversal 
vibrations,  depending  as  it  does  on  the  tangential  elasticity,  would 
become  very  small.  Conceive  now  a  medium  having  similar  properties, 
but  incomparably  rarer  than  air,  and  we  have  a  medium  such  as  we 
may  conceive  the  ether  to  be,  a  fluid  as  regards  the  motion  of  the 
earth  and  planets  through  it,  an  elastic  solid  as  regards  the  small 
vibrations  which  constitute  light.” 


A  writer  in  La  Nature  adds  another  to  the  list  of  experiences  with 
toughened  glass.  He  narrates  that  for  two  years  past  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  using  a  capsule  made  of  this  material  for  heating 
liquids,  and  even  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  often  he  had  tested  it 
by  throwing  it  from  a  height  on  to  the  floor.  Some  days  since, 
after  cleaning  it,  he  left  it  upon  his  work-table  and  went  out  of  the 
room,  but  had  scarcely  closed  the  door  when  he  heard  a  loud  noise. 
On  quickly  returning  he  found  his  evaporating  dish  no  longer 
visible,  except  in  the  shape  of  a  number  of  splinters  scattered  about 
in  all  directions.  This  is  but  another  example  of  a  fact  well  known 
as  to  toughened  glass  ;  it  will  stand  hard  knocks,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  is  liable  any  moment  to  fall  to  pieces  without  any  concussion 
whatever. 


In  the  Eledrotechnische  Zeitachrift  a  description  is  given  of  a  battery 
which  acts  only  in  the  light,  and  which,  when  a  galvanometer  is 
placed  in  circuit,  appears  to  act  upon  it  directly  in  accordance  with 
the  strength  of  the  light;  in  fact,  the  intensity  of  the  incident 
light  is  said  to  be  capable  of  exact  measurement  by  its  aid.  If  the 
facts  should  prove  to  warrant  the  assertion  (which  we  are  much  in¬ 
clined  to  doubt)  a  most  useful  photographic  instrument  will  have 
been  devised,  and  some  remarkable  problems  solved;  in  fact, 
photographic  telegraphy  would  be  in  the  near  distance.  The 
battery  is  made  by  placing  a  porous  cell  containing  mercury  in 
a  glass  jar  holding  a  solution  of  common  salt  and  sulphate  of 
copper.  In  the  saline  solution  an  electrode  of  sulphide  of  silver  is 
placed,  and  in  the  mercury  one  of  platinum.  When  the  battery  is 


placed  in  the  dark  the  galvanometer  shows  no  indication  of  electric 
action  whatever;  but  a  ray  of  light  falling  on  the  silver  plate  at 
once  causes  the  galvanometer  to  move.  From  these  concise  11  struc- 
tions  it  is  within  anyone’s  ability  to  construct  the  battery ;  and,  if 
what  we  quote  regarding  its  power  should  prove  to  be  c>*rrect,  it  is 
impossible  to  foresee  the  ramifications  to  which  the  use  of  the 
instrument  would  extend. 


At  the  Berlin  Physical  Society  Professor  Rowlands’  gratings  have 
formed  an  interesting  topic.  They  had  before  them  at  a  recent 
sitting  a  grating  received  from  Professor  Rowlands  and  a  negative 
taken  by  him,  as  also  a  photograph  of  the  normal  spectrum.  So 
searching  was  the  definition  of  the  negative  that  with  the  naked 
eye  Dr.  Kayser  was  able  to  count  over  seventy-five  lines  between 
the  two  II  lines,  and  with  a  microscope  it  was  expected  that  still 
more  would  be  discernible,  as  they  appeared  to  form  groups. 


We  have  often  pointed  out  how  the  usual  order  of  exchangeability 
of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  is  apt  to  be  reversed  by  the  condi¬ 
tions  governing  the  mixture  in  which  they  are  formed,  and  some 
interesting  experiments,  recently  described  by  Paul  Julius,  will  show 
in  a  remarkable  manner  how  previous  conceptions  have  at  times  to  be 
modified.  Passing  a  thoroughly-dried  current  of  air  into  bromine 
contained  in  a  small  Hoffman  flask,  and  so  saturating  it  with  bro¬ 
mine  vapour,  lie  conveyed  it  through  a  tube  of  very  infusible  glass,  bent 
at  its  end  into  a  right  angle,  the  termination  being  contracted  and 
dipping  into  a  beaker  of  soda  or  potassa.  When  silver  iodide  was 
placed  in  the  tube  and  strong  heat  applied,  it  was  all  converted  into 
bromide.  When  chloride  of  silver,  previously  dried  in  the  air  batli 
at  1203  C.,  was  placed  in  the  tube,  the  stream  of  dry  bromine  con¬ 
verted  it  also  into  bromide  after  the  lapse  of  an  hour  or  two. 
Further  experiments  showed  that  chlorine  and  bromine  can  be  ex¬ 
pelled  from  their  silver  compounds  by  the  vapour  of  iodine,  though 
in  the  case  of  the  chloride  from  six  to  ten  hours  was  required  to 
entirely  complete  the  substitution.  The  whole  experiments,  there¬ 
fore,  show  that  any  halogen,  if  used  in  excess,  is  capable  of  expelling 
any  other  halogen  from  its  combination  with  silver. 


PREPARING  GELATINE  PLATES  FOR  HOT  CLIMATES. 

Intending  to  go  to  India  as  soon  as  the  season  is  a  little  farther 
advanced,  and  being  desirous  of  employing  gelatine  plates,  I  have 
for  some  time  been  rather  anxious  regarding  the  effect  upon  such 
plates  of  the  warm  water  which  alone  is  said  to  be  met  with  there, 
especially  during  the  more  sultry  weather. 

Knowing  that  a  greater  degree  of  heat  is  usually  encountered  by 
photographers  in  the  United  States  of  America  than  those  in 
England,  I  obtained  from  the  former  country  a  parcel  of  plates  of  a 
good  average  class,  and  proceeded  to  test  them  by  warming  my 
developing  solution,  fixing  bath,  and  washing  water  to  the  tempera¬ 
ture  said  to  prevail  in  Calcutta  during  the  sultry  season.  To  make 
the  trial  as  instructive  as  possible  I  invariably  tried  an  English 
plate  along  with  the  other.  The  former  stood  the  warm  fluid  appli¬ 
cations  quite  well ;  the  latter  did  not.  I  cannot  say  that  I  found 
any  appreciable  difference  in  their  sensitiveness. 

Finding  that  the  English  plate  was  unaffected  by  the  warm  water, 
I  carried  the  experiment  still  further  and  poured  over  it  water 
whose  temperature  was  at  almost  boiling  point,  and  still  the  film 
remained  undisturbed.  I  had  previously  observed  that  the  American 
plate  was  easy  to  fix  in  comparison  with  the  home  brand,  and  I 
reasoned  that  some  such  substance  as  chrome  alum  must  have  been 
added  to  the  gelatine  in  the  latter  in  order  to  harden  it,  or  perhaps 
prevent  frilling,  the  same  substance  also  conferring  upou  it  insolu¬ 
bility  in  hot  water. 

To  ascertain  if  my  hypothesis  were  correct  I  made  ten  ounces  of 
emulsion  with  a  gelatine  that  is  rather  noted  for  its  softness  and 
easy  solubility.  From  this  I  separated  three  ounces,  to  which  I 
added  four  drops  of  a  solution  of  chrome  alum,  shaking  well  up. 
Having  coated  six  plates  with  the  alumed  and  six  with  the  un¬ 
altered  emulsion,  I  marked  them,  and  tried  the  result.  Greatly  to 
my  gratification  I  found  that,  while  the  quality  of  the  negatives 
was  excellent  on  the  alumed  plates,  the  film  had  become  so 
thoroughly  tanned  as  to  be  altogether  unaffected  by  the  warmed 
developer  and  washing  water  ;  while  the  negatives  obtained  on  the 
plain  emulsion,  subsequently  treated  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
other  throughout,  dissolved  entirely  away. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  while  there  are  some  commercial  plates 
sold  in  the  usual  way  which  will  fulfil  all  the  requirements  of  a 
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tropical  climate,  it  will  not  be  a  difficult  matter  for  photographers 
to  prepare  for  themselves,  or  get  their  plate  manufacturers  to  do  so, 
plates  which  will  remain  quite  unaffected  while  undergoing  treat¬ 
ment  with  the  heated  water  of  equatorial  regions. 

Herbert  J.  Rigby. 

DARK-ROOM  LIGHT.— CARRIER  FOR  LANTERN 
SLIDES. 


A 


Dark-Room  Light. 

Dark-room  lighting  is  an  important  subject.  I  shall  describe  my 
method  of  dark-room  illumination  now  that  the  question  of  lighting 
by  reflection  from  coloured  surfaces  has  been  brought  to  the  front 
by  Mr.  Herbert  S.  Starnes,  a  is  a  circular  j 

lamp  open  at  the  top,  and  of  such  a  height 
and  diameter  as  only  to  allow  of  the  ceiling, 
b,  or  a  part  thereof,  being  illuminated  by 
light  direct  from  the  gas  or  candle,  c.  In 
my  room  a  part  only  of  the  ceiling  is  so 
exposed,  and  that  part  is  covered  with  a 
dark  orange  matt  surface,  which  reflects 
a  soft  and  pleasant  light  into  every  corner 
of  my  room.  I  can  see  every  bottle,  and 
very  small  articles  are  quite  visible.  More¬ 
over,  I  find  the  light  quite  safe,  although 
from  habit  I  expose  the  plates  as  short  a  time  as  possible  to  its 
influence. 

This  arrangement  involves  exactly  the  same  principles  as  that  of 
Mr.  Starnes’  new  lamp.  I  hope  that  Mr.  Starnes  will  not  think  I 
write  in  order  to  take  from  the  merits  of  his  lamp  or  experiments, 
or  to  claim  priority  in  the  slightest  degree,  although  I  have  been 
working  with  this  arrangement  since  towards  the  end  of  last 
summer. 

I  did  not  think  the  matter  was  worth  writing  to  the  Journal 
about,  as  it  is  well  known  that  a  rapid  and  neat  operator  may 
develope  a  plate  quite  satisfactorily  by  reflected  light  from  a  naked 
peep  of  gas,  shading  his  plate  previous  to  and  during  the  fh’st  stages 
of  development.  However,  as  the  matter  is  to  the  front,  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  “gone  into”  and  scientifically  examined. 

I  must  confess  to  having  been  a  little  staggered  by  some  of  the 
results  of  Mr.  Starnes’  experiments,  but  of  that  more  anon. 

I  may  be  in  error,  but  I  imagine  that  ordinary  light  received 
on  a  coloured  and  very  extended  matt  surface  will  give  a  more 
pleasant  room  than  any  other  device.  The  use  of  the  roof  as  a 
reflecting  extended  surface  is  a  very  simple  expedient.  I  am  care¬ 
ful  to  say  that  I  hold  this  opinion  as  to  extended  surfaces  lightly, 
because  I  have  not  experimented  on  the  subject  so  deeply  as  I  would 
have  liked.  I  have  a  presentiment,  however,  that  a  room  will 
never  be  properly  illuminated  from  small  reflecting  surfaces  with¬ 
out  introducing  a  dangerous  percentage  of  white  light.  If  the  light 
be  cut  down  by  double  or  triple  reflection  from  matt  surfaces,  then 
a  sufficient  quantity  is  not  obtained. 

While  on  this  question  of  reflection  from  matt  surfaces,  it  is  well 
to  take  cognisance  of  the  fact  that  a  very  great  deal  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  surface  employed.  Two  surfaces  may  be  made  with 
the  same  colouring  material,  and  even  the  same  proportion  per  given 
area,  which  will  give  very  different  results  in  the  spectroscope  and 
on  gelatine  plates.  I  explain  on  this  basis  to  my  own  satisfaction 
the  apparently  anomalous  results  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Starnes. 

In  carrying  out  a  series  of  experiments  such  as  the  readers  of 
the  Journal  have  been  favoimed  with,  very  great  care  ought  to  be 
taken  that  the  degree  of  roughness  or  pitting  on  the  surface  should 
be  the  same  in  all  the  surfaces  experimented  on,  otherwise  the  re¬ 
sults  may  be  of  inferior  value.  Most  of  us  will  remember  the 
class-room  experiment  with  metallic  copper  surfaces.  By  reflec¬ 
tion  or  reflections  from  a  comparatively  smooth  yet  pitted  surface 
of  copper  the  colour  may  be  made  to  vary  from  the  light  ordinary 
“  copper”  colour  through  all  shades  up  to  a  colour  not  far  removed 
from  the  colour  of  blood.  Mr.  Starnes’  suggestion  to  use  cloth 
material  instead  of  paint  shows  that  he  is  alive  to  the  effect  of 
difference  of  surface.  May  I  ask  if  he  has  estimated  the  effect  of 
differences  in  the  various  surfaces  employed  by  him  % 

There  is  another  point  hinging  on  the  foregoing,  and  one  that  in 
a  colour  investigation  of  this  kind  absolutely  demands  attention — 
that  is,  the  real  or  absolute  photometric  value  of  the  light  reflected 
from  the  surfaces  Mr.  Stanies  says  : — “  On  the  threshold  of  my 
experiments  in  this  [production  of  new  reflecting  lamp]  direction  I 
found  how  misleading  the  results  of  photographing  the  spectrum — 
oi',  rather,  the  density  given  on  a  sensitive  film  by  the  spectrum — 


is  when  applied  to  practical  photography,”  &c. ;  and  he  proceeds  to 
say  that  light  from  an  orange  surface  gave  nearly  as  dense  a  deposit  on 
a  gelatine  plate  as  light  from  a  blue  one.  As  an  outcome  of  his 
experiments  he  says  “  they  tend  to  show  that  the  action  of  light  on 
a  sensitive  film  is  a  heat  force  or,  rather,  an  expansive  force.” 

Now,  unless  Mr.  Starnes  has  determined  the  photometric  values 
of  the  reflected  beams  from  those  orange  and  blue  surfaces  he  has 
happened  to  work  with,  and  compared  them  with  the  photometric 
values  of  the  nearest  approaching  orange  and  blue  colours  of  the 
spectrum,  I  think  he  has  been  rather  premature  in  coming  to  the 
conclusions  he  has  set  forth. 

Will  he  pardon  my  apparent  forwardness  in  saying  a  little  as  to 
the  course  he  ought  to  pursue  in  this  investigation  }  I  trust  he 
will,  and  put  all  down  to  the  interest  I  take  in  the  subject  and  to  no 
lower  motive.  First,  I  would  have  him  make  two  surfaces — one 
blue  and  the  other  orange — and  let  these  surfaces  be  nearly  alike 
as  to  roughness,  porosity,  &c.  Next,  let  him  determine  their  photo¬ 
metric  values  by  the  shadow  or  oiled-paper  method,  and  expose  a 
plate  first  to  the  light  reflected  from  the  one  surface  and  then  to 
the  light  from  the  other,  taking  care  that  his  plate  is  at  that  point 
at  which  their  values  are  equal;  or,  if  he  wish  it,  from  that  point 
at  which  their  values  are  eqiial  to  the  photometric  values  of  the  re¬ 
spective  colours  of  the  natural  spectrum . 

I  shall  be  very  much  astonished  if  he  arrive  at  the  conclusions 
he  has  already  announced.  Should  Mr.  Starnes  not  have  the  time 
or  not  care  about  doing  this  and  wish  me  to  carry  it  out,  I  shall  be 
very  happy  to  do  so.  He  has  the  apparatus  ready,  however,  and 
will  easily  accomplish  it  in  an  hour  or  two  at  most. 

In  this  way  only,  or  some  other  involving  the  same  principles,  will 
he  be  able  to  give  a  practically ,  not  to  speak  of  a  scientifically ,  accu¬ 
rate  estimate  of  the  value  of  various  reflecting  surfaces  for  dark¬ 
room  illumination. 


Carrier  for  Lanterx  Slides. 

I  give  below  a  diagram  of  a  simple  and  exceedingly-efficient 
carrier  for  the  instantaneous  substitution  of  one  slide  for  another  in 
the  optical  lantern.  I  observe  the  subject  has  been  before  the 
Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  and  a  very  ingenious  device 
exhibited  there  by  Mr.  J.  McKean.  Perhaps  the  description  of 
another  device  which  I  thought  out  some  years  ago  may  cause  some 
of  your  readers  who  contemplate  the  purchase  of  a  biunial  to  “tak’ 
a  thocht  ”  and  keep  to  a  single,  provided  with  a  device  similar  to 
Mr.  McKean’s  or  that  I  am  about  to  describe. 

The  carrier  now  in  my  possession  was  exhibited  at  a  popular 
meeting  of  the  Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Associa¬ 
tion  two  years  ago.  I  think  it  is  simpler  in  construction  than  Mr. 
McKean’s,  but  this  is  a  matter  of  opiuion.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
put  anything  coenected  with  it  out  of  order,  it  having  practically  no 
machinery. 

Mr.  McKean’s  device  requires  a  modification  (although  not  a  very 
serious  one)  of  the  front  of  the  lantern.  With  this  device  no 
modification  is  required  in  lanterns  where  the  front  plate  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  four  studs,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  first-clas# 
c  instruments.  In  lanterns 

having  the  front  closed  be¬ 
low,  a  narrow  slot  is  cut 
sufficient  to  enable  the  slide- 
holder  to  drop  through  into 
a  fold  of  cloth  or  bag  placed 
below  the  lantern.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  is  easily  under¬ 
stood  by  a  reference  to  the 
diagram. 

The  pictures  are  placed  in 
two  light  holders,  a  a,  which 
slide  in  an  outside  frame,  b. 

Two  slots  are  run  up  one 
side  of  each  of  these  light 
inner  frames — the  one  at  the 
left  edge  and  the  other  at 
the  right  edge,  as  shown  at 
c  c.  When  the  bottom  slide  has  been  shown  on  the  screen,  and 
the  top  one  is  wanted  into  position,  the  tip  of  a  little  trigger,  d. 
is  moved  over  until  it  comes  under  the  slot  of  the  lower  frame. 
Both  frames  now  fall,  the  top  one  being  without  fail  arrested  by 
the  trigger,  the  bottom  one  going  below  to  be  filled  with  a  new 
picture  and  placed  above  ready  for  the  next  move.  From  the 
difference  in  position  of  the  side  slots  it  will  be  seen  that  to  drop 
both  slides  by  mistake  is  quite  an  impossibility.  I  have  passed 
many  thousands  through  and  never  once  has  this  occurred. 
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As  an  improvement  I  intend  to  have  the  next  one  made  with  all 
the  running  parts  covered  with  velvet  or  other  soft  material,  in 
order  to  make  all  as  silent  in  working  as  possible.  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  forward  my  carrier  to  Mr.  McKean  for  his  inspection 
should  he  think  tit.  G.  D.  Macdougald. 


DEVELOPMENT  AND  DIRECT  PRINTING  OF 

GEL  AT  IN  0  CHLORIDE  PLATES. 

As  the  above  kind  of  plates  are  likely  to  become  more  useful  to  the 
photographer  for  the  class  of  work  to  which  they  are  best  adapted — 
sucii  as  transparencies  for  lantern  slides,  window  decoration,  and 
enlarged  negatives — the  question  arises  which  of  the  two  methods 
will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  photographer  best,  namely,  to 
have  plates  that  will  print  the  image  right  out  without  resorting  to 
development,  or  plates  that  with  a  slight  exposure  in  the  printing- 
frame  are  afterwards  developed. 

Having  had  some  experience  with  both  methods,  I  find  the  plates 
adapted  for  development  will  do  the  best  service  when  a  number 
of  slides  are  wanted  in  the  shortest  space  of  time  from  one  nega¬ 
tive  ;  beyond  that  I  cannot  say  anything  more  by  way  of  preference. 

As  a  rule,  photographers  will  find  direct  printing  far  more  easy 
and  certain— that  is  to  say,  printing  out  by  exposure  to  light  in  the 
printing-frame — let  alone  the  economy  of  that  method,  as  the  citro- 
iron  developer,  which  is  the  best  on  account  of  the  variable  tones 
yielded,  is  as  expensive  as  the  general  forms  in  use.  I  find,  from 
recent  experiments,  that  plates  for  direct  printing  can  be  made 
to  yield  tones  almost  as  variable  as  those  produced  by  development, 
by  compounding  the  chloride  emulsion  with  different  salts.  The 
samples  sent  are  not  toned,  but  by  toning  them  they  can  be  al¬ 
tered  in  colour.  To  place  one  of  these  plates  in  the  printing-frame 
and  examine  its  progress  along  with  the  roll  of  paper  is  but  a 
brief  trespass  as  regards  time,  and  when  printed  is  taken  out, 
placed  in  the  fixing-bath,  and  washed.  The  whole  operation  de¬ 
mands  the  least  attention  of  any  process  extant  for  producing  the 
same  kind  of  photographs. 

A  word  as  to  judging  the  depth  to  print.  With  glass  you  cannot 
pull  it  back  from  the  negative  and  look  upon  its  surface  to  examine 
the  progress,  unless  great  care  be  taken  in  registering  its  position 
by  using  a  suitable  printing-frame.  This  is,  however,  quite  un¬ 
necessary  in  the  present  case,  as  by  looking  at  the  back  of  the  plate 
on  opening  half  of  the  printing-frame  you  will  see  the  progress 
made  easily,  the  plates  are  so  transparent.  When  the  high  lights 
are  well  browned  that  is  the  stage  to  stop  printing,  provided  the 
picture  be  for  a  lantern  slide.  When  a  gelati no-chloride  plate  is 
fixed  and  examined  in  the  wet  state  it  looks  rather  thin  and  weak, 
but  when  dry  becomes  much  more  vigorous. 

For  transparencies  to  be  used  for  enlarging  purposes  a  much  finer 
film  can  be  had  on  one  of  these  chloride  plates  than  on  a  bromide 
one,  as  the  two  enclosed  examples  will  show.  Both  are  from  the 
same  negative,  but  are  made  from  chloride  and  bromide  plates 
respectively,  the  negative  being  taken  from  a  paper  print.  But 
there  is  as  much  difference  between  the  two  transparencies  in  fine¬ 
ness  as  there  is  between  a  negative  from  a  copy  and  one  taken  from 
the  original  sitter.  L.  Dixon. 

[As  the  specimens  which  accompanied  this  communication  are  not 
toned  we  can  scarcely  form  an  idea  as  to  the  possible  variety 
obtainable.  At  present  they  are  all  very  similar. — Eds.] 


TRANSATLANTIC  JOTTINGS. 

Wnlcil  of  our  readers  will  not  sympathise  with  Mr.  L.  Coe,  photo¬ 
grapher  1  who,  according  to  the  New  York  Times  — 

“  Is  just  at  present  anxious  to  know  who  is  to  pay  him  for  his  broken 
camera.  On  the  5th  instant  it  occurred  to  certain  policemen  that  the 
photograph  of  Mr.  Thomas  Davis — a  man  said  to  be  a  professional 
criminal — would  be  a  desirable  addition  to  tlie  Rogues’  Gallery.  There¬ 
upon  they  arrested  Mr.  Davis,  escorted  him  to  Mr.  Coe’s  photographic 
studio,  and  directed  the  photographer  to  take  the  man’s  likeness.  Mr. 
Davis,  curiously  enough,  did  not  wish  to  have  his  photograph  taken — 
fearing,  perhaps,  that  the  Sun  would  get  hold  of  it  and  publish  it  as  a 
portrait  of  Holman — so  he  seized  his  chair  and,  using  it  as  a  club, 
irretrievably  smashed  the  camera.  For  this  offence  he  was  again 
arrested  and  committed  to  jail  on  a  charge  of  disorderly  conduct.  Of 
course,  he  will  not  pay  for  the  camera,  and  as  the  police  officers  did  not 
smash  it  they  will  not  pay  for  it ;  so  that  Mr.  Coe  is  naturally  in  a  dis¬ 
contented  and  gloomy  frame  of  mind.” 

Our  American  cousins  do  not,  as  a  rule,  need  to  copy  English 
mechanical  “dodges,”  as  there  always  seems  to  be  out  there  a  supply 


sufficient  for  all  demands  of  ready-made  ideas  in  that  direction. 
According  to  the  Scientific  American,  however,  a  patent  has  been 
granted  for  a  revolving  album,  of  exactly  the  same  construction 
as  the  well-known  pattern  that  created  so  much  interest  in  tins 
country  on  its  introduction  many  years  ago.  Our  readers  have 
more  than  once  seen  the  same  thing  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  of  Great  Britain.  It  consists  of  a  box  suspended 
between  two  pillars  and  containing  pictures  temporarily  held  in 
wooden  frames  which,  as  the  box  revolves,  slide  over  one  anotluw 
and  continually  expose  fresh  pictures  each  time  t lie  opposite  f  i  e 
of  the  box  is  brought  into  view. 

According  to  A nthony's  Bulletin — the  month's  engraving  for  which 
journal  is  a  portrait  of  Mr.  W.  Kurtz — “retouching  the  negative 
was  one  of  his  suggestions,  and  he  was  the  first  to  practise  it. 
Thei-e  is  surely  some  error  here.  Mr.  Kurtz  may  have  learnt  the 
secret,  when  it  was  a  secret,  on  the  continent  and  largely  practised 
by  German  artists,  when  English  photographers,  with  one  or  two 
notable  exceptions,  were  talking  of  the  superiority  of  continental 
skies;  but  it  was  in  use  there  long  before  Mr.  Kurtz  had  a 
studio.  Let  that  be  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains  that  Mr.  Kurtz  is 
one  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  day  in  his  own  or  any  country,  and 
his  photugraphs  possess  rare  excellence  and  beauty. 

The  American  journals  to  hand  contain  accounts  of  two  new 
developers,  one  of  them  being  merely  an  old  friend  with  a  new  face, 
and  the  other  an  undoubted  novelty.  No.  1  is  Mr.  Joshua  Smith’s 
“missing  link”  developer,  described  before  the  members  of  the 
Photographic  Association  of  Chicago.  The  formula  introduced 
after  a  few  experiments  is  simply  as  follows  ; — 

Lime  water  .  6  omices, 

Bromide  of  ammonium  .  12  grains, 

Pyro .  A  small  mustard  spoonful, 

and,  as  our  readers  will  perceive,  the  only  new  point  in  it  is  the  ob¬ 
taining  of  the  ammonia  from  the  bromide  salt,  the  mixture  producing 
ammonia  and  bromide  of  calcium.  Possibly  the  latter  salt  may  have 
a  slight  effect  on  the  colour  of  the  negative.  No.  2  has  real  novelty 
about  it.  We  make  no  criticism  {upon  it  in  this  place,  but  merely 
content  ourselves  with  placing  the  formula  in  this  column.  We 
have  often  brought  before  our  readers  the  well-known  name  of  Mr. 
H.  J.  Newton,  to  whom  the  carbonate  of  soda  method  of  developing 
is  due,  and  this  new  process  also  is  the  result  of  his  experiments. 
In  brief :  it  may  be  said  to  consist  of  adding  to  the  ordinary  car¬ 
bonate  of  soda  developer  a  few  drops  of  iodo-chloride  of  mercury. 
Mr.  Newton  claims  for  it  that  a  picture  may  be  taken  by  its  aid  in 
one-fifth  of  the  time  required  by  the  ordinary  developer.  If  lie 
should  be  right  he  will  have  made  the  most  important  improvement 
in  gelatino-bromide  plates  since  Mr.  Bennett’s  discoveries.  The 


proportions  are  as  follow  : — 

Solution  1. 

Bichloride  of  mercury .  30  grains. 

Water  .  4  ounces. 

Solution  2. 

Iodide  of  potassium .  90  grains. 

Water  .  ^  ounce. 


Pour  Solution  2  into  Solution  1,  and  stir ;  the  red  precipitate  first  pro¬ 
duced  quickly  dissolves.  Mr.  Newton’s  carbonate  of  soda  developer  is 
used,  and  when  the  image  begins  to  appear  a  few  drops  of  t lie 
above  solution  are  added  to  it ;  and  “it  is  surprising  to  see  how  this 
starts  the  picture,”  Mr.  Newton  says.  With  the  full  details  we 
give  there  is  no  doubt  many  will  experiment  with  this  new 
developer. 

Anthony's  Bulletin  extracts  a  considerable  portion  of  our  leading 
article  on  The  Various  Styles  and  the  Mode  of  Preserving  Photo¬ 
graphs ,  which  appeared  in  our  pages  of  September  21st,  and  in 
which  we  indicated  a  great  want  at  present  existing  for  some 
simple,  cheap,  neat,  and  expeditious  mode  of  securing  photographs 
singly,  so  as  to  exhibit  them  to  advantage  and,  at  the  same  time, 
preserve  them.  With  regard  to  our  suggestion  the  Bulletin  says  : — 

“There  is  no  doubt  that  this  want  is  a  positive  one,  existing  in  this 
country  as  well  as  in  Europe,  and  we  desire  to  call  the  attention  of 
persons  who  cater  for  the  needs  of  photographers  to  the  subject,  and 
hope  that  ere  long  something  may  be  provided  as  suggested.” 

According  to  the  Photographic  Times,  Mr.  Rockwood — who  has 
been  carrying  on  a  series  of  delicate  experiments  in  photographing 
the  vibrations  of  a  telephone  plate — has  been  following  the  lead  of 
our  own  recent  experimentalists,  and  photographing  the  vocal  chords 
of  the  human  throat  with  results  that  were  considered,  on  the  whole, 
so  far  satisfactory  that  “further  experiments  will  soon  be  tried  with 
trained  singers,  arrangements  having  been  made  with  Mesdames 
Patti,  Nilsson,  Gerster,  Sembrich,  and  other  stars  of  the  vocal  firma- 
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men  t,  when  Mr.  It  >ck  wood's  already  long  list  of  publications  will  be 
enriched  by  the  ‘  vocal  chords’  of  the  above  celebrated  artists.” 

A  well-known  dry-plate  manufacturer,  Mr.  Beebe,  paid  English- 
made  glass  a  high  compliment  at  a  meeting  of  the  Chicago 
Amateur’s  Club,  which  throws  a  side-light  upon  the  question  of 
cost  of  plate-making.  He  said  he  would  tell  them  a  secret.  He 
had  some  considerable  amount  of  trouble  with  defective  glass,  and 
finally  had  settled  down  to  use  an  English  make  entirely  ;  for, 
although  it  was  much  dearer  than  any  other  kind,  it  was  infinitely 
better.  According  to  Mr.  Beebe,  plates  really  are  dearer  in  propor¬ 
tion  in  America  than  in  London ;  and,  with  the  price  of  materials 
running  up  in  this  manner,  no  one  can  wonder  that  American  plates, 
costing  so  much  in  the  first  instance,  should  be  retailed  at  a  higher 
price.  The  wonder  would  be  if  they  were  not  still  dearer. 


SOME  ATTEMPTS  AT  DETERMINING  THE  ACTINIC 
LIGHT  IN  THE  STARS  BY  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

When  the  great  comet  of  the  year  1882  was  visible,  Dr.  Gill,  Her 
Majesty’s  Astronomer  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  attempted  to  photo¬ 
graph  it  by  means  of  an  ordinary  camera  attached  to  the  equatorial. 
Copies  of  these  photographs  were  in  due  course  forwarded  to  England. 
The  multitude  of  stars  shown  is  very  striking.  The  photograph 
appears  mottled  all  over,  and  this  mottling  is  due  to  the  light  from  tiie 
fainter  stars. 

In  the  summer  of  the  present  year  Professor  Pickering,  of  Harvard, 
U.8.,  showed  some  negatives  of  stars  taken  in  the  same  way,  and  made 
remarks  upon  them  before  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society.  One  of 
these  negatives  I  was  allowed,  by  the  kindness  of  Professor  Pickering, 
to  examine  while  he  was  in  Liverpool,  in  September.  The  work  that 
Professor  Pickering  has  undertaken  is  (1)  a  photographic  map  of  the 
whole  heavens  ;  (2)  a  determination  of  the  colours  ot  the  stars. 

Now,  as  the  action  upon  the  photographic  plate  increases  with  the 
distance  from  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  those  stars  whose  colour 
inclines  to  red  will  come  out  comparatively  faint  on  the  photographs. 
Conversely,  if  there  are  any  blue  stars  they  will  come  out  brighter 
than  their  eye  magnitude.  Now,  if  we  take  as  our  standard  the  magni¬ 
tudes  as  apparent  to  the  eye,  we  shall  find  all  the  star’s  photographed 
either  equal  to  the  eye  magnitude  or  above  or  below  it.  Where  the 
actinic  light  is  in  excess  the  stars  will  come  out  brighter ;  where 
it  is  the  contrary  the  stars  will  come  our.  less  than  the  eye  magnitude. 
At  the  centre  of  the  plate  the  stars  come  out  as  dots  ;  at  the  edges 
as  ovals.  But,  as  these  ovals  increase  in  proportion  to  their  distance 
from  the  centre,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  applying  a  correction,  and  the 
stars  can  all  be  reduced  and  compared  with  their  known  magnitude. 

Early  in  October,  assisted  by  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  Q.  Gage,  F.R.A.  S. ,  and 
Mr.  W.  L.  Stubbs,  I  made  some  experiments  with  a  rough  equatorial 
stand  on  which  was  mounted  a  camera  with  lens  of  24  inches  aperture. 
Our  instruments  were  so  rough  that  we  did  not  succeed  very  well. 
However,  some  stars  were  photographed  in  Andromeda.  Later  on  in 
the  month  we  succeeded  in  obtaining  two  plates — one  of  the  Constella¬ 
tion  of  Cassiopeia,  the  other  of  a  portion  of  Taurus,  containing  Saturn 
and  the  Pleiades.  The  exposures  were  long,  being  one  hour  and 
twenty  minutes  and  one  hour  and  thirty  minutes.  The  plates  used 
were  the  Withington  dry  plates. 

The  results  of  these  plates  were  commuuicated  to  the  Liverpool 
Astronomical  Society,  at  their  meeting  on  the  12th  of  November.  On 
the  Taurus  plate  there  are  one  hundred  and  twenty  stars.  Of  these  the 
little  Asterism  of  the  Pleiades  furnished  forty-one.  From  the  two 
plates  sixty-eight  star’s  were  reduced  and  compared  with  the  eye  magni¬ 
tudes  as  given  in  the  catalogue  of  Heis’  Atlas  Ccelestis.  Of  these, 
twenty-two  show  differences  which  we  believe  to  be  real.  Nine  belong 
to  class  A  (stars  where  the  actinic  light  is  apparently  greater  than  the 
eye  magnitude),  and  thirteen  to  class  B  (stars  where  the  actinic  light  is 
apparently  less  than  the  eye  magnitude) ;  so  that  about  oue-third  of  the 
total  number  show  divergence  from  the  eye  magnitude.  As  might  be 
expected  this  produces  a  very  considerable  change  in  the  aspect  of  the 
stars,  and  on  the  plate  the  constellation  of  Cassiopeioe,  which  is  well 
known  from  its  curious  W  shape,  becomes  altered  ;  for  Alpha,  which  is 
the  second  star  at  the  bottom  of  the  W,  is  greatly  redirced,  while 
Kappa,  the  third  of  the  top  stars,  is  equally  increased  in  magnitude. 
Two  stars  known  as  Upsilon  One  and  Upsiion  Two,  which  appear  to  the 
eye  of  the  same  brightness  and  of  the  same  colour,  come  out  on  the 
plate-— one  very  considerably  less  than  the  other.  In  both  plates  minor 
changes  of  the  kind  are  very  noticeable.  On  the  Taurus  plate  two  stars 
of  equal  magnitude  and  equal  colour  come  out  a  magnitude  and  a-half 
different. 

As  regards  the  planets,  Saturn  was  photographed  in  the  Taurus  plate. 
At  present  we  can  only  go  upon  the  evidence  of  this  single  plate;  but, 
from  a  very  careful  comparison,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  Saturn’s 
reflected  actinic  light  is  only  equal  to  that  of  the  star  named  Eta  Tauvi. 

When  we  consider  the  important  part  chemical  light  plays  in  the 
vegetable  world  we  shall  see  at  once  how  extremely  interesting  the 
question  of  actinic  star  light  becomes.  If  the  actinic  light  in  the  sun 


was  greater  or  loss  than  it  is,  remarkable  chuigas  would  be  produce  1 
in  the  world  around.  When  a  plant  grows  in  the  dark,  its  leaves  are 
colourless.  A  very  simple  instance  of  this  occurs  in  our  everyday  life 
in  reference  to  celery,  which,  if  not  banked  up  and  protected  from 
light,  becomes  bitter,  while  the  colour  is  altered  to  red.  On  the  other 
side,  the  experiments  ot  Dr.  Siemens  in  forcing  plants  under  the 
electric  light  have  shown  what  an  effect  the  increase  of  actinic  light  has 
upon  plant  life.  Indeed  so  strong  was  the  action  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  shield  the  plants  by  placing  a  globe  of  glass  round  the 
light,  otherwise  they  were  killed  by  its  intensity.  The  question  as  to 
whether  other  worlds  are  inhabited  like  ours  has  ever  been  a  favourite 
one;  but  now,  by  the  application  of  photography,  we  may  produce  new 
evidence,  if  we  can  determine  the  actinic  light  in  each  of  the  stars. 
Thus  a  new  field  of  research  is  opened  out,  and  doubtless  it  will  yield 
a  rich  harvest  in  due  course  of  time. 

T.  E.  Espix,  B.A.,  F.  R.A.S., 

Special  Observer  to  the  Liverpool  Astronomical  Society. 


DEVELOPMENT  BY  NAKED  LIGHTS. 


The  necessity  which  exists  for  lightening  the  weight  of  passengers’ 
luggage  in  travelling  on  the  continent — also  for  lessening  liability  to 
damage  by  fracture — induced  me,  recently,  to  try  what  could  be  done 
in  the  wray  of  abolishing  photographic  lanterns,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  conserve  the  power  of  working  by  a  good  light.  In  the  copy  of  last 
week’s  Journal,  to  hand  to-niglit,  I  see  that  for  other  reasons  Mr. 
W.  M.  Ashman  has  been  working  in  the  same  direction,  and  trying  the 
influence  of  coloured  flames. 

Some  ten  years  ago,  at  Kew  Observatory,  1  saw  the  method  in  use, 
by  Dr.  Balfour  Stewart,  of  developing  photographic  waxed  papers  by 
means  of  a  Bunsen’s  flame  primarily  supplied  with  so  much  air  as  to 
destroy  all  the  white  light  of  the  common  gas  used,  and  secondarily  to 
then  charge  the  flame  with  a  soda  salt,  to  give  yellow  luminosity.  In 
travelling  one  cannot  depend  upon  being  able  to  invariably  obtain  gas, 
and,  were  it  otherwise,  the  carrying  of  sufficient  tubing,  with  mouth¬ 
pieces  of  variable  diameter,  would  prove  a  practical  objection.  Hence 
I  fell  back  upon  the  plan  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ashman,  of  utilising  the 
flame  of  a  spirit  lamp.  Even  for  an  ordinary  photographic  lantern,  M  r. 
Donkin  had  to  carry  a  metallic  screw-topped  lamp  to  Switzerland,  and 
I  surmised  that  by  substituting  alcohol  for  the  oil,  with  or  without  the 
addition  of  soda,  his  lamp-glasses  and  frame  ought  to  be  unnecessary. 

Dr.  Balfour  Stewart’s  plan  was  to  suspend  a  bead  of  one  of  the 
melted  salts  of  soda  in  the  flame,  on  a  loop  of  platinum  -wire,  but  the 
particular  salt  of  soda  he  used  I  have  forgotten  ;  I  remember,  however, 
that  the  bead  was  when  fused  a  liquid  one,  that  it  had  then  a  tendency 
to  drop  oft  the  wire,  and  required  renewing  with  some  frequency.  My 
intention  last  week, was  to  try  the  salts  of  soda  all  round,  until  in 
talking  over  the  matter  here  with  a  chemist,  HerrF.  Brunck,  of  Zilricher 
Strasse,  Lucerne,  he  suggested  the  trial,  of  biborate  of  soda,  because 
that  salt  would  form  a  bead  on  the  loop  considerably  permanent  either 
in  the  heat  or  in  the  cold,  and  yet  would  yield  soda  enough  to  “yellow 
the  flame,  the  quantity  necessary  for  that  purpose  being  but  a  trace. 

Accordingly  a  lamp  was  made  for  me  in  the  town  here,  as  follows  : 

It  was  simply  a  lamp  of 
brass,  of  the  dimensions  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  cut,  with  the 
top  K,  to  screw  down  tightly 
upon  the  neck  N  N,  after 
which  by  tbe  pressure  of  the 
top  upon  an  india-rubber  ring, 
the  whole  was  made  liquid- 
tight,  so  that  the  alcohol  in 
it  could  be  carried  without 
spilling  in  baggage.  Three 
fine  tubes  were  soldered  to 
my  order  outside  this  lamp  ; 
one  of  them  is  indicated  by 
A  A,  another  by  B  B,  fig.  1,  the  third,  of  course,  being  the  other  side 
of  the  lamp.  The  small  bore  of  these  three  tubes  would  permit  the 
insertion  of  a  somewhat  fine  wire — one  thin  enough  to  be  bent  into 


ny  desired  curve  by  the  fingers. 

c  "  „  The  wire,  being  bent  into 

e'  the  form  C  B  D,  fig.  2,  held 

in  the  loop  D,  the  bead  of 
biborate  of  soda  in  the  spirit 
flame  A.  The  shoulder  B 
furnished  a  simple  means  of 
readily  turning  the  bead  D  in¬ 
to  or  out  of  the  flame  A,  for 
comparative  experiments,  as 
well  as  for  regulating  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  bead. 

One  evening  I  regulated  the 
flame  until  it  had  about  twice 
c  dime)  sums  of  the  flame  of  an  ordinary  candle.  J  he  light  "  as  palp* 
lv  very  yellow  when  alcohol  alone  was  used  mt  on  inserting  the 
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biborate  bead,  which  was  about  as  big  as  a  cherry  stone,  it  became 
yellower  still.  I  then  took  a  Fry’s  dry  plate,  and  exposed  different 
portions  of  it  to  the  light,  when  free  from  biborate  of  soda,  four 
different  times,  so  that  five  sections  of  the  plate  had  been  acted  upon 
respectively,  for  3,  6,  9,  12,  and  0  minutes.  Next  I  inserted  the 
biborate  bead,  thereby  making  the  flame  obviously  yellower,  and  ex¬ 
posed  the  next  plate  from  the  same  batch  in  the  same  way  and  for  the 
same  times.  These  exposures  were  all  made  at  a  measured  distance 
of  eighteen  inches  from  the  flame.  Both  plates  were  then  developed 
at  once  in  the  same  dish,  with  the  same  developer. 

The  result  was  unexpected.  They  both  were  much  more  acted  upon 
than  I  anticipated  from  such  a  yellow  flame,  and  no  advantage  had  been 
gained  by  introducing  the  biborate  of  soda.  That  plate,  indeed,  was 
actually  very  slightly  more  intense  than  the  other;  but  this  may  have 
been  from  a  slight  difference  in  the  manufacture  of  the  two  plates,  or 
from  slight  variations  in  the  exposures  governed  by  measuring  them 
with  the  seconds’  hand  of  a  watch. 

Spectroscopic  examination  of  the  two  flames  gave  similar  information 
to  the  photographic  experiment.  A  very  feeble  blue  and  violet  spec¬ 
trum  was  to  be  seen  with  both  flames,  an  intensely  strong  yellow  one, 
and  the  light  was  fairly  strong  in  the  red.  Yellow,  we  know,  acts  to 
some  extent  on  bromide  plates. 

Although  the  light — in  which  I  afterwards  made  no  further  use  of 
the  soda— thus  fogged  plates  at  eighteen  inches  distance,  when  exposed 
to  it  dry  at  right  angles  for  a  minimum  of  three  minutes,  the  effect  for 
this  shorter  exposure  was  but  feeble;  so  that  I  saw  at  once  that  I  could 
develope  my  plates  by  the  light  at  double  that  distance  with  compara¬ 
tive  safety. 

The  great  point  to  remember  in  developing  plates  by  bare  lights  is 
that  the  intensity  of  the  light  varies  with  the  square  of  the  distance. 
On  this  principle  it  was  a  common  practice  with  me  in  the  days  of  the 
old  wet- plate  process  to  print  a  transparency  at  from  6  to  15  inches 
from  a  candle,  and  to  develope  it  at  from  2  to  3  yards  from  the 
same  candle;  slips  of  cardboard  at  the  edges  prevented  the  wet  surface 
of  the  hinder  plate  from  touching  the  negative.  1  used  to  get  sharp 
lantern  pictures,  with  bare  glass  in  the  shadows,  with  impunity  by  this 
method. 

All  the  negatives  taken  by  me  the  last  few  days  have  in  consequence 
been  developed  at  more  than  a  yard  from  a  spirit  lamp  flame, 
taking  care  to  let  even  that  light  fall  on  each  plate  as  little  as  possible, 
and  to  let  the  sides  of  the  dish  generally  keep  the  direct  liyht  off  the 
Him  until  the  image  was  well  out.  The  experience  is  satisfactory 
enough  to  probably  prevent  my  having  anything  further  to  do  with 
photographic  lanterns  when  travelling.  There  is  no  more  veil  on 
the  negatives  than  on  the  average  of  those  1  have  seen  developed 
by  photographers  in  ordinary  dark  rooms  appertaining  to  studios.  The 
very  feeble  veil  which  exists  would  probably  be  removed  by  one  of  the 
usual  clearing  solutions.  It  is  a  great  question  how  far  the  feeble  veil 
in  negatives  is  due  to  the  light  of  the  darkroom;  and,  however  dim  this 
may  be,  those  photographers  who  have  not  tested  theirs  by  exposing  a 
plate  to  its  action  for  from  three  to  fifteen  minutes  are  not  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  their  appliances  in  daily  use.  I 
was  exceedingly  surprised  to  discover  in  these  experiments  how  much 
printing  could  be  done  on  gelatine  plates  with  a  low  and  ghastly  yellow 
light. 

Still  I  am  not  satisfied,  but  wish  to  work  with  a  bare  and  brilliant 
light;  so  I  shall  have  to  try  the  salts  which  give  red  and  green  flames  to 
alcohol.  Putting  them  in  the  alcohol  itself  is  not  an  efficient  plan  ; 
they  (at  least  those  generally  known)  are  not  volatile,  they  clog 
the  wick,  and,  being  much  below  the  centre  of  combustion,  have 
a  minimum  of  influence  on  the  flame.  This  is  easily  seen  in  the 
Christmas-party  experiment  of  burning  weak  alcohol  charged  with 
salt.  If  the  salt  in  the  dish  be  below  the  level  of  the  liquid,  the 
effects  are  tame  ;  but  when  lamps  are  put  in,  the  upper  portions  of  which 
are  in  the  flame  itself,  the  effects  are  exciting  to  unscientific  observers. 
Of  course  there  must  be  no  other  light  in  the  room. 

Probably  Mr.  Debenham’s  discovery  will  have  little  practical  effect 
in  preserving  the  good  eyesight  of  photographers,  the  adverse  in¬ 
fluence  being  possibly  due  more  to  the  low  intensity  than  to  the  colour 
of  the  light.  In  the  dark  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  dilate,  and  this  is  to  be 
pre-eminently  seen  in  the  example  of  the  eye  of  the  cat,  whereby  pussy 
is  able  to  see  well  in  comparative  darkness.  Intermarriage  between 
lady  and  gentlemen  photographers  would  in  a  few  generations  probably 
produce  a  race  able  to  see  as  well  as  cats  in  a  feeble  light  ;  but 
this  is  not  what  is  wanted,  and  it  is  not  desirable  to  weaken  the  power 
of  the  eye  in  ordinary  daylight.  What  is  wanted  is  to  first  secure  a 
light  which  does  not  act  upon  photographic  plates,  and  then  to 
use  plenty  of  it. 

Daylight  will  probably  be  found  to  be  about  the  worst  light  to  filter 
through  screens  to  give  this  result ;  it  contains  such  powerful  chemical 
rays  in  the  first  instance.  It  will  be  best  to  make  a  start  with  a  light 
emitting  rays  of  low  refrangihility,  so  as  to  have  the  minimum  of  high 
ones  to  abolish.  A  large  Bunsen’s-burner  flame  or  a  large  spirit  lamp 
flame,  plus  soda  or  strontium,  with  a  thin  screen  of  Mr.  Debenham’s  ca¬ 
thedral  yellow-green  glass,  would  probably  go  far  to  solve  the  problem 
in  permanent  developing  rooms,  though  for  travelling  I  expect  to 


use  no  more  screens  of  any  kind  till  one  which  does  not  break  or  te  ar  is 
introduced.  Why  should  not  ruby  oil-silk  with  Mr.  Debenham’s  colours 
be  made?  The  best  developing  light  for  bromide  of  silver  1  ever  saw 
in  a  permanent  studio  was  at  the  bromide  paper-making  works  at 
Greenwich,  and  was  founded  on  the  principles  herein  laid  down.  The 
original  light  was  that  of  a  fish-tail  gas  burner  turned  up  to  full  height, 
and  placed  in  a  kind  of  cupboard  near  the  ceiling  of  the  room.  The 
door  of  the  cupboard  consisted  of  a  very  large  area  of  thicknesses  of 
orange  paper.  Large  filtering  surface,  combined  with  considerafile  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  source  of  light,  are  elements  of  safety  even  with  good 
luminosity.  It  was  possible  to  •work  in  any  part  of  that  room  with 
comfort  and  without  straining  the  eyes.  A  newspaper  could  be  read 
with  ease.  Small  lamps,  as  Mr.  Donkin  says,  are  bad  in  photography. 

With  brass  lamps  made  as  herein  described  there  would  be  no  great 
objection  to  add  three  steel  knitting  needles  to  the  weight  of  the  bag¬ 
gage,  and  the  three  needles  inserted  in  the  three  tubes  outside  the  lamp 
might  serve  to  support  the  top  of  the  camera  stand,  the  centre  of  which 
would  form  an  opening  for  the  escape  of  the  products  of  combustion. 
Then,  if  some  enterprising  man  will  but  introduce  a  very  flexible  and 
transparent,  non-actinic,  untearable  fabric,  such  as  properly  stained  oil- 
silk,  a  conical  cylinder  of  that  substance,  open  at  both  ends,  might  be 
suspended  over  the  skeleton  framework  just  described.  The  objection 
to  orange  paper  in  travelling  is  that  it  is  liable  to  tear  and  thereby  give 
trouble  at  an  inopportune  moment;  the  objection  to  ruby  glass  is  that 
it  is  always  liable  to  breakage.  NY.  H.  Harrison, 

Hotel  chi  Lac,  Lucerne,  Switzerland. 


A  WORD  ABOUT  STUDIO  BUILDING. 

From  the  advent  of  photography  to  the  present  time  much  has  been 
spoken  and  written  about  this  theme;  nevertheless,  I  slill  cherish  the 
hope  that  my  small  communication  will  not  be  found  devoid  of  interest. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  pronounce  a  decision  regarding  the  different  views 
of  photographers  as  to  the  lighting  power  of  flat  and  sloping  roofs,  over 
which  there  have  been  great  disputes.  On  that  question  I  offer  no 
opinion,  the  real  object  of  this  communication  being  to  treat  of  how  a 
studio  can  be  made  to  last  for  the  longest  possible  time  in  good, 
substantial  condition,  and  water-tight.  The  continual  annoyances 
which  are  in  store  for  the  occupier  of  a  badly-built  glass  house,  and  the 
inconveniences  occasioned  by  repairs,  are  unfortunately  only  too  well 
known,  so  that  anyone  may  consider  himself  fortunate  who  is  able  by 
constantly-active  attention  to  exercise  his  calling  under  a  really  water¬ 
tight  glass  roof. 

It  is  well  understood  that  two  persons  are  required  for  every  solid 
building— the  technical  man  and  the  practical  man.  NVho  are  or  have 
these,  almost  without  exception,  hitherto  been?  For  the  first  the 
builder  or  master-mason,  and  for  the  second  the  proprietor  of  the 
building,  wdio  is  preferably  the  photographer  himself.  This  would  be 
all  very  well  if  these  two  gentlemen  were  always  agreed  and  wished  to 
understand  each  other,  but.  that  is  hardly  ever  the  case.  In  a  word : 
the  one  could  easily  do  what  is  required,  but  he  does  not,  or,  rather, 
will  not  take  the  trouble  to  understand  what  is  required ;  while  the 
other  comprehends  very  well  what  is  wanted,  but  cannot  do  it  him¬ 
self.  His  instructions  and  directions  do  not  usually  combine  easily 
with  the  manner  of  execution  customary  in  the  building  trade, 
and  they  are  the  rather  allowed  to  fall  to  the  ground,  since  an 
experienced  builder  must  surely  know  best ;  and  when  he  assures  one 
that  this  or  that  drawback  can  be  removed  in  some  other  way  the 
photographer,  who  is  no  builder,  is  overruled,  is  fain  to  be  persuaded 
that  the  builder’s  way  is  the  right  one,  and  the  result  is  and  remains 
the  usual  one — mistakes  are  made  and  are  only  observed  when  too  late. 

But  there  is  a  third  person  who  might  be  taken  into  council  but  who 
is  seldom  consulted  until  it  is  too  late,  namely,  the  glazier.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  he  is  nearly  always  left  out  of  consideration,  and  is  only  called  in 
when  the  building  is  nearly  finished  to  complete,  generally  in  great  haste, 
the  edifice.  Any  objections  which  he  might  make  are  now  useless ;  for, 
even  if  he  were  acknowledged  to  be  right,  it  is  now  too  late  to  make 
any  alteration,  especially  as  a  look  at  the  sky  is  sufficient  to  convince 
him  that  haste  must  be  made  to  get  the  roof  on  dry.  Permit  me,  as  a 
glazier  of  twenty  years’  standing,  to  relate  my  experience  in  this  matter. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  especially  necessary,  in  erecting  the  iron  frame¬ 
work  which  is  to  support  the  glass,  to  insist  (and  this  is  still  more  im¬ 
peratively  necessary  when  the  glass  house  is  built  out  upon  old  roofs) 
upon  the  framework  being  independent  of  any  neighbouring  roof ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  even  when  the  glass  roof  and  the  house  roof  are  connected 
each  part  must  have  its  separate  supports.  Above  all,  beams  and 
rafters  traversing  both  roofs  are  to  be  avoided  ;  for,  when  persons  walk 
about  on  the  firm  surface  of  the  one,  as  often  happens,  that  of  the  glass 
is  shaken  or  bent,  by  which  the  outer  skin  of  the  putty  is  broken 
and  water  holes  inevitably  formed.  The  avoidance  of  these  water  holes 
is  best  attained  by  imparting  to  the  putty  a  skin  and  maintaining  it 
intact,  which  is  best  done  by  painting  over  the  putty  at  least  once  a 
year  with  oil  colour  so  as  to  prevent  air  and  sun  from  acting  upon  it ;  for 
this  water-tightness  is,  next  to  light,  the  chief  requisite  of  a  glass  roof, 
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It  is  farther  advisable  (though,  unfortunately,  this  recommendation 
runs  counter  to  the  new  plan  of  building)  that  the  iron  astragals  should 
not  be  too  massive,  particularly  in  their  breadth,  as  the  greater  the 
mass  of  putty  which  has  to  be  spread  upon  it  the  more  and  the  sooner 
Will  it  dry  up  and  shrink  together,  and  consequently  it  will  the  sooner 
peel  off  from  the  glass.  The  dimension  of  astragal  most  suitable  with 
a  h  fight  of  a  oeutunetre  and  a-lialf  is  a  width  of  three-quarters  of  a 
centimetre-  that  is,  groove-width,  but  not  much  stronger.  It  is  then 
also  advisable  that  the  width  of  pane  selected  should  not  much  exceed 
twenty  c.  m.,  but  rather  that  it  should  be  somewhat  less,  otherwise 
the  proportions  will  not  be  agreeable,  the  width  being  usually  taken  to 
be  about  two-thirds  of  the  height  of  the  pane.  With  a  greater  breadth 
this  would  not  be  practicable,  as  the  individual  panes  would  then  offer 
too  large  a  surface.  The  larger  size  would  also  render  it  more  difficult 
to  press  the  panes  into  the  putty,  whereby  air-bubbles  would  be  apt  to 
remain  in  the  latter,  and  these  again  are  the  direct  causes  of  water 
holes.  . 

I  am  speaking  here  of  the  common  double  glass ;  it  is  rather  different 
when  plate  glass  is  used.  There,  there  is  no  question  of  the  surface,  be¬ 
cause  the  latter  is  perfectly  even,  and  the  glass  presses  firmly  in  by  its 
own  weight  if  the  putty  be  merely  prepared  for  it.  It  is  of  very  special 
importance  that  the  putty  should  be  prepared  with  varnish  and  not  with 
linseed  oil,  because  the  former  dries  slowly  from  without  inwards, 
whereby  an  external  skin  is  formed,  which  prevents  any  air  from 
penetrating,  and  the  putty  always  remains  fatty.  .On  the  contrary, 
putty  prepared  with  linseed  oil  puts  on  no  skin,  and  is,  therefore,  very 
soon  soaked  off. 

Then  it  is  decidedly  a  great  mistake  when,  as  almost  always  happens, 
the  expanse  of  glass  is  covered  at  the  sides  either  with  zinc  01  witli 
roofing  felt,  &c.  The  real  aim  is  quite  missed  if  the  intention  be,  .by 
this  means,  to  afford  a  protection  against  leakage.  Under  this  covering 
surface  dust  and  soot  soon  settle  down  firmly,  and  the  rain-watei 
trickles  down  and  soaks  in  further  and  further,  even  beyond  the  end 
beams,  and  then  the  water-tightness  suffers,  and  rot  sets  in,  for  it  is 
never  dry  under  the  covered  part. 

Now,  if  the  end  beams  be  made  relatively  thicker  and  the  covering 
material  be  laid  in  the  groove  before  the  glazing  is  commenced,  so  that 
the  glass  and  putty  are  outermost,  as  at  the  middle  part  of  the  loot, 
this  fault  is  nob  only  cured  but  any  repairs  that  may  be  required  become 
very  much  more  easily  executed,  while  before  they  were  almost  impos¬ 
sible.  Nearly  every  occupier  of  a  glass  house  will  testify  that  the 
gables  are  the  parts  which  suffer  most  from  leakage,  and  that  leak  first 
of  all.  If  the  covering  be  of  zinc,  the  precaution  should  be  taken  of 
going  over  it  well  several  times  with  good  oil  paint  before  glazing, 
because  zinc  is  known  to  be  much  less  porous  than  iron.  Foi  the  latter 
a  single  coat  of  paint  is  sufficient.  .  ...  ,  .  , 

I  have  now  to  speak  of  an  extremely-important  point,  with  which 
many  casualties  are  bound  up,  and  which,  unfortunately,  no  builder  o 
glass  houses  seems  to  keep  in  mind,  though  it  comes  so  near  home  to 
him.  I  mean  an  apparatus  for  securing  the  safety  of  all  workmen  who 
have  to  execute  repairs,  &c.,  upon  such  a  roof;  and  yet  it  is  a  small 
thing  to  offer  the  person  in  question  sufficient  security,  namely,  if  at 
intervals  of  two  to  three  feet  distance,  upwards,  a  simple  peg  of  iron  be 
made  to  project  for  about  a  centimetre  from  each  alternate  astragal,  so 
that  the  planks  which  the  workman  uses  for  walking  upon  might  strike 
against  them.  When  this  is  doneit  depends  solely  on  the  workman  himself 
if  anything  happen  to  him,  for  the  feeling  of  security  lightens  labour. 
Even  the  smallest  movement  of  the  plank  on  which  one  stands  inspires 
fear  and  is  sufficient  to  cause  great  injury  and  damage  as  has  repeatedly 
happened  to  myself.  The  thought  that  one  is  suspended  at  a  height  of 
five  to  six  storeys  appeals  to  one  then  in  all  its  terrors. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  inquiring  why  the  police  regulations  only 
require  these  safety  hooks  or  pegs  upon  slate  roofs.  Is  it  because  it  is 
more  difficult  to  work  upon  a  slate  roof — which,  as  everyone  knows, 
has  always  flat  side-edges,  and  upon  any  and  every  part  of  which  one 
can  step  or  sit — than  upon  a  glass  roof,  where  there  are  only  the  slender 
iron  astragals,  which  offer  a  most  doubtful  hold  ? 

It  is,  nevertheless,  a  sad  fact  that  this  question  has  not  been  more 
minutely  touched  upon  by  the  authorities,  who  have  arranged  so  many 
protective  measures  for  other  purposes  ;  and  I  believe  there  Is  n?  word 
of  these  small  pieces  of  iron  on  the  roof  which  are  so  small  m  size  but 
have  such  important  effects,  though  they  prescribe  such  enormously- 
great  solidity  for  the  iron  framework  of  the  studio.  As  this  precaution, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  still,  as  it  was  formerly,  left  to  be  voluntarily 
adopted,  it  would  be  well  if  all  photographers  or  other  traders  who 
have  occasion  to  build  a  new  glass  house  would,  as  an  act  of  self-help, 
insist  upon  the  builder  inserting  these  precautionary  pegs,  as  it  would 
then  be  easier  for  them  to  mount  the  roof  either  to  clean  the  glass  or 

N<fw  with  regard  to  the  great  collections  of  dirt  in  the  gutter  :  it  is 
my  opinion  that  a  great  deal  of  it  is  caused  by  the  lowermost  panes 
almost  always  projecting  past  the  centre  of  the  gutter,  so  that  the  rain 
water  only  washes  one  side  of  it,  and  that  the  outermost  one ;  while  on 
the  other  side  it  leaves  untouched |the  dust,  which  easily  accumulates 
under  the  projecting  glass.  Now,  if  the  fall  of  the  roof  were  so  ar. 


ranged  that  the  lower  edge  of  the  lowermost  panes  should  teiminate 
just  where  the  hollow  of  the  gutter  begins,  then  both  sides  of  the  latter 
would  be  equally  washed,  as  the  fall  of  the  water  would  not  Le  kept 
back,  but  rather  would  be  led  directly  off  the  roof,  thus  the  gutter 
would  be  less  apt  to  become  dirty  or  choked.  If  the  iron  pegs  spoken 
of  above  as  precautions  for  safety  were  there  also,  it  would  be  but 
a  trifling  matter  to  give  the  gutter  a  frequent  cleaning. 

In  conclusion  :  I  beg  all  those  interested  in  the  erection  of  glass  roofs 
to  give  the  advice  contained  in  the  foregoing  remaiks  a  trial,  both 
in  their  own  interest  and  in  that  of  the  general  public.  There  is  no 
risk  involved  in  the  experiment,  and  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  this 
method  of  construction  would  offer  advantages  exceeding  all  othtis, 
and  would  not  be  more  costly.  Emil  Flchs. 

— Photoyraphische  Mittkeiluvyen. 


RE-SITTINGS. 


“^TILL  harping  on  my  daughter!”  It  might  appear  quite  superfluous 
to  again  revert  to  the  subject  on  which  I  am  treating,  but  for  the  fact 
that  there  is  still  a  “  thousand-and-oue  ”  varieties  of  opinion  entertained 
on  this  same  matter.  Somebody  says  something  to  the  effect  that 
“  Many  minds  make  wisdom.”  Perhaps  the  source  of  my  quotation  is 
somewhat  vaguely  expressed,  nevertheless  it  must  suffice,  as  the 
excuse  for  my  saying  my  little  say. 

Possibly  no  rule  would  exactly  meet  all  classes  of  re-sittings;  still, 
all  things  considered,  I  think  it  is  usually  best  that  a  nominal  fee— say 
just  about  sufficient  to  pay  for  materials — should  be  charged  on  each  of 
these  occasions,  excepting  where  the  manipulations  or  the  photographers 
themselves  are  directly  at  fault.  I  mean,  for  instance,  in  the  event  of 
under-  or  over-exposures,  imperfect  lighting,  blemishes,  unsteadiness, 
and  bad  positives  or  expressions. 

Of  course,  these  defects  are  supposed  to  have  no  right  to  exist,  and 
then  free  re-sittings  should  be  courted,  even  for  the  photographer’s  own 
credit ;  but  where  the  portrait  is  photographically  satisfactory  and  the 
objection  resolves  itself  into  almost  a  question  of  taste,  or  even  ordinary 
expression,  then,  certainly,  I  would  conclude  that  a  fee  should  be 
charged,  alike  in  fairness  to  other  customers  and  to  secure  the  photo¬ 
grapher  from  pecuniary  loss  through  faults  that  are  not  his.  Further¬ 
more  :  it  prevents  those  people  who  re-sit  just  throiigh  sheer  wan¬ 
tonness  from  bothering  photographers — people  suffering  from  that 
melancholy  complaint  of  having  “nothing  else  to  do;  and,  however 
much  may  be  said  about  some  sitters  being  glad  to  get  the  operation 
over,  yet  I  know  from  personal  experience  that  there  is  still  a  fair  per¬ 
centage  who  eagerly  seek  this  means  of  killing  time  so  long  as  the 
entertainment  is  free  of  charge.  ,  . 

Let  me  state  why  I  think  it  only  just  to  all  clients  that  re-sittings 
should  be  charged  for  all  round.  We  may  accept  it  as  indisputable 
that  a  commercial  photographer  arranges  his  prices  with  a  view  to 
leaving  himself  at  least  a  fair  margin  of  profit.  Then,  if  this  profit  be 
sufficient  to  include  the  expenses  of  a  free  re-sitting,  certainly  the 
majority  of  his  sitters— those  who  are  content  in  the  first  case— pay  for 
what  they  do  not  get ;  or,  even  if  the  profits  are  such  that  re-sittings 
were  to  make  the  individual  order  a  losing  one,  yet  the  surplus  must 
come  somehow,  and  the  other  clients  are  still,  more  indirectly ,  pay  ing 
towards  the  extra  work  for  that  particular  customer. 

Another  matter,  on  the  ground  of  consistency,  I  venture  to  take 
exception  to— the  system  so  frequently  adopted  by  photographers  of 
destroying  the  first  plates  when  re-sittings  are  given.  It  smacks  of  a 
greater  feeling  of  independence  than  may  be  made  a  rule  to  indulge  in 
in  these  latter  days  of  photography.  It  seems  to  me  very  like  seeking 
redress  from  the  doubtfully-congenial  task  of  punching  one’s  own 
head!  Satisfaction  to  the  customer  and  gain  to  the  photographer 
certainly  go  hand  in  hand,  and  all  the  profession  will  be  able  to  call 
to  mind  many  cases  where  the  client,  although  desiring  to  be  reason¬ 
able,  has  only  become  contented  with  the  first  proof  byr  the  time  it 
had  been  compared  with  one  from  a  second  sitting  not,  1  may  hasten 
to  add,  only  due  to  the  first  picture  being  bad  and  the  second  one 
worse  but  because  they  invariably  find  that  the  representation  of  their 
features  is  different  to  the  hazy  a"nd  too  favourable  impressions  which 
it  seems  to  be  inherently  natural  that  they  form  on  the  subject  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  this  impression  has  to  be  gradually  rectified  by  the  com- 
bined  influence  of  the  “likeness  growing  on  them”  and  the  approving 
expressions  of  their  friends.  T  , 

In  the  event  of  this  by  no  means  uncommon  revulsion  of  feeling  1  tau 
to  see  any  advantage  the  photographer  enjoys  by  the  first  negative  being 
destroyed.  Nor  can  I  agree  that  the  conditional  offer  to  keep  the 
negatives  exactly  meets  the  requirements  of  the  case;  for  it  is  in  every¬ 
way  probable  that  at  that  particular  moment  the  client  may  ready 
not  care  for  the  proofs,  and  be  quite  willing  to  have  the  plates  destroyed 
if  the  photographer  be  so  injudicious  as  to  suggest  it.  It  appears  clear 
to  me  that  the  preserving  of  all  negatives,  coupled  with  a  reasonable 
extra  chart-e  for  such  re-sittings  as  1  have  enumerated,  is  still  the  most 
rational  means  of  fair  compensation  all  round.  There  is  no  unjustnesa 
to  one  client  through  another  having  extra  positions  submitted, 
and  the  photographer  increases  his  chauces  of  receiving  a  good  order 
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proportionate  to  the  extra  possibilities  of  the  individual  sitter  being 
satisfied. 

While  we  endeavour  to  frame  laws  for  our  protection  from  imposing 
demands,  still  the  sitter  should  always  have  “the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
and  I  cannot  too  forcibly  remind  all  photographers,  who  respect  them¬ 
selves  and  their  profession,  of  the  every- day  increasing  necessity  to 
avoid  palming  off  indifferent  work.  The  education  of  the  general 
public  to  better  photography  is  gradually  but  surely  progressive  ;  they 
will  no  longer  continue  to  tolerate  the  “soot  and  whitewash  process,” 
nor  any  of  the  glaring  defects  that  used  to  be  either  unseen  or  looked 
upon  with  a  lenient  eye  as  incidental  to  a  new  discovery.  In  these 
days  of  ultra-keen  competition,  if  we  do  not  harken  to  reasonably  just 
complaints  the  rival  establishment  near  by  will  do  so,  and  farewell  the 
patron. 

I  trust  it  is  understood  that  I  do  not  advocate  fawning  to  clients ;  far 
from  it.  If  their  objection  be  decidedly  unreasonable  and  the  complain¬ 
ing  person  be  obdurate  on  the  matter  of  making  further  payment  for 
extra  sittings,  then  let  him  or  her  go.  No  photographer  should  enter¬ 
tain  the  idea  of  remedying  an  evil  which  possibly  does  not  exist,  and 
in  genuine  cases  of  tbis  kind  he  will  be  most  respected  iu  the  end,  even 
by  the  grumbling  customer  who  respects  himself.  But  if  there  be  really 
cause  for  exception  to  be  taken  to  his  work,  and  the  photographer  is 
confronted  with  it,  then  so  much  the  better  ultimately  for  both  him 
and  his  profession.  The  same  principle  which  governs  necessity  as  the 
“mother  of  invention”  forces  the  compulsory  demand  for  better  work  to 
most  naturally  expand  the  elastic-like  resources  of  our  art-science;  and 
it  is  this  always  increasing  requirement  more  than  all  else  besides  that 
is  gradually  raising  photograhy  from  out  of  the  slough  of  mediocrity  in 
which  it  has  been  so  deeply  embedded. 

I  “kinder  calculate”  that  the  Editors  of  the  Journal  will  be  com¬ 
paring  the  length  of  my  remarks  and  the  limit  of  their  space  with  not 
too-friendly-disposed  feelings,  so  I  shall  show  the  better  part  of  valour 
and  retire.  Let  me  conclude  with  the  statement  that  one  of  the  best 
means  I  know  of  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  operator  with  the 
whims  of  his  model  is  for  the  said  operator  to  have  an  occasional  nega¬ 
tive  taken  of  himself.  He  may  say  that  the  resulting  portrait  does 
him  every  justice,  simply  because  he  feels  some  amount  of  diffidence  in 
giving  vent  to  the  same  stale  objections  which  he  has  ‘  ‘  pooh-poohed”  over 
and  over  again  in  the  case  of  his  clients.  Nevertheless,  in  his  heart  of 
hearts,  the  possibilities  are  that  he  is  wondering  how  the  short¬ 
sightedness  of  his  friends  can  make  them  admire  such  a  caricature  on 
the  classic  lineaments  of  his  well-proportioned  physiognomy.  Nor  is 
he  apt  to  look  upon  those  sitters  who  show  occasional  indications  of 
unsteadiness  during  exposure  as  quite  such  unmitigated  dunderheads 
after  he  has  himself  spoiled  some  two  or  three  impressions  in  succession 
from  the  same  cause  ;  indeed,  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  but  he  then 
begins  to  conclude  that  unsteadiness  is  due  to  some  finer  sensibility  of 
nerves  than  those  possessed  by  such  common  people  as  present  an 
unflinching  front  to  the  camera.  Lyddell  Sawyer. 

- ♦— - 

AMONG  THE  SOCIETIES. 

Ik  the  course  of  a  discussion  on  the  employment  of  green  glass  in  the 
operating-room,  and  which  took  place  at  the  London  and  Provincial 
Photographic  Association,  Mr.  A.  H addon  asked  a  question  as  to  how 
it  was  to  be  accounted  for  that  leaves  of  trees  make  an  impression  in 
the  camera  if  green  light  be  so  inactive  in  the  developing-room.  Upon 
Mr.  Debenham  replying  that  leaves  of  trees  reflected  a  great  deal  of 
white  light  as  well  as  green,  Mr.  Haddon  wished  to  know  why  the 
leaves  did  not  come  out  upon  an  iodide  plate  as  on  bromide  if  the  white 
light  acted.  Mr.  Debenham  spoke  of  white  as  well  as  green  light,  and 
it  is  just  because  the  iodide  plate  is  impressed  only  by  the  former  that 
the  results  as  regards  foliage  were,  as  a  rule,  so  inferior  to  those 
obtained  with  bromide. 

An  addition  has  been  made  to  the  practical  applications  of  balloon 
photography,  in  the  shape  of  the  camera  exhibited  by  M.  Triboulet  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France.  When  a 
panoramic  or  general  view  of  a  district  is  required  for  military  or 
other  purpose  a  captive  balloon  is  employed  to  carry  the  photographic 
apparatus,  the  expositres  being  made  by  electricity.  But  instead  of 
taking  a  series  of  successive  pictures — which,  in  consequence  of  the 
motion  of  the  balloon,  renders  necessary  some  special  means  of  marking 
the  position  of  the  camera  at  each  picture — six  cameras  are  employed, 
and  the  exposures  made  simultaneously,  thus  securing  at  one  coup  a 
complete  panorama.  If  a  ground  plan  be  required,  an  additional 
camera  is  worked  from  the  bottom  of  the  car. 

At  the  semi-monthly  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain  the  chairman  made  a  practical  suggestion  in  connection  with 
lantern  slides,  namely,  that  they  should  be  printed  upon  quarter-plates 
instead  of  upon  the  usual  3£  x  31  size,  in  order  to  allow  sufficient  room 
for  a  description  that  will  be  legible  in  the  darkened  room.  Mr. 
Sebastian  Davis’s  experience  during  the  series  of  lantern  displays  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Society’s  exhibition  has,  no  doubt,  led  him  to  proffer 
.this  advice.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  Woodburytype  slides  of  the 
Sciopticon  Company  are  made  this  size.  *  , 


DR.  STOLE E  ON  THE  FIXING  BATH  FOB  THE 
EMULSION  PROCESS. 

In  the  Wochenblatt  Dr.  Franz  Stolze  writes  regarding  the  treatment 
of  the  fixing  bath  in  the  emulsion  process  : — The  question  of  how 
emulsion  plates  should  be  fixed  is  coming  more  and  more  to  the  front. 
Though  some  maintain  that  the  use  of  freshly-prepared  hyposulphite 
is  absolutely  necessary,  yet  the  results  of  theoretical  and  practical 
investigation  seems  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  while  the  fixing  bath 
still  contains  enough  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  to  dissolve  the  haloid 
salts  of  silver  quickly  aud  energetically  there  is  no  danger  in  using  it. 
That  one  must  wash  the  plates  thoroughly  cannot  be  recognised  as  a 
sound  objection,  since  that  is  also  necessary  when  a  fresh  bath  is  used. 

If  there  be,  then,  nothing  respecting  the  permanency  of  the  emulsi><n 
plates  to  be  urged  against  the  continuous  use  of  the  same  fixing  bath 
which  is  only  occasionally  strengthened,  the  question  arises  whether  «  u 
other  considerations  it  is  advisable  to  do  so.  The  benefit  of  using  an  old 
fixing  bath  is  twofold  : — First,  there  is  its  increasing  strength,  and  then 
there  is  the  possibility  of  recovering  by  suitable  methods  the  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  silver  contained  in  it.  He  who  knows  what  quantities  of  silver 
are  gradually  consumed  in  the  emulsion  process  as  bromide  of  silver 
aud  that  ouly  a  small  part  of  that  quantity  is  reduced  in  the  developing 
bath,  while  the  pridcipal  reduction  takes  place  in  the  fixing  hath 
will  not  lightly  value  the  last  circumstance.  But  when  the  same  fix  it  g 
bath  is  used  continuously  for  a  long  time,  aud  is  only  strengthened 
when  it  requires  it,  one  wholly  renounces  the  possibility  of  recoverin'; 
the  silver  and  rather  carries  the  quickly-saturated  solution  on  to  tl  e 
washing  water,  where  it  is  lost.  Now,  if  one  wish  to  profit  by  both  of 
the  advantages  indicated  above,  he  must  strike  out  a  middle  path 
which  will  lead  easily  and  surely  to  the  desired  goal.  If  one  only 
uses  a  fixing  bath  as  long  as  it  works  easily  aud  willingly,  and 
replaces  it  by  another  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  work  sluggishly,  it 
will  be  easy  to  recover  the  silver  from  it.  But  then  the  newly-made* 
up  bath,  until  it  has  been  some  time  in  use,  exerts  no  strengthening, 
but  rather  a  weakening,  action.  This  drawback,  however,  can  easily  be 
removed  if  about  a  quarter  by  volume  of  the  old  bath  be  retained  ami 
added  to  three  quarters  of  the  new  bath,  just  as  many  photographers 
do  with  the  positive  fixing  bath.  The  bath  then  never  behaves  towards 
the  half-tones  like  a  perfectly  new  one,  and  yet  one  can  recover  the 
whole  of  the  silver. 

The  next  question  that  presents  itself  is — How  can  the  silver  be 
best  recovered  from  the  old  bath?  Perhaps  the  most  generally-adopted 
of  all  known  methods  is  precipitation  with  sulphide  of  potassium  ;  and 
where  it  is  a  question  of  a  quick  and  sudden  separation  this  method 
has  the  advantage  that  the  sulphide  of  silver  falls  in  large  Hakes, 
and  settles  down  very  quickly.  But  for  many  studios  this  procedure  pos¬ 
sesses  a  great  disadvantage,  which  not  ouly  renders  it  troublesome  and 
inconvenient,  but  also  dangerous  to  the  other  preparations;  that  is  to 
say,  where  this  operation  cannot  be  carried  out  in  the  open  air,  but  has  to 
take  place  in  closed  apartments,  the  greatest  precautions  are  required  to 
protect  silver  baths,  sensitive  paper,  emulsion  plates,  &c. ,  from  the  action 
of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  given  off.  I  would,  therefore,  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  another  method  by  which  the  silver  can  be  as  completely — though 
more  slowly — precipitated,  and  in  the  metallic  state.  Dr.  Lagrange  has 
already  recommended  ferrous  oxalate  developer  for  this  purpose,  aud  for 
this  use  it  was  recommended  in  the  Wochenblatt  that  it  might  be  made 
from  cheap  chemicals,  even  though  not  absolutely  pure.  In  spite  of 
that  tbis  method  still  seemed  too  expensive,  until  the  idea  occurred  to 
me  of  using  developer — either  ferrous  oxalate  or  pyrogallic — which  had 
already  served  for  developing  plates.  The  former  is  at  present  generally , 
and  the  latter  always,  thrown  out.  Yet,  since  but  a  small  part  of  their 
deoxidising  power  is  exhausted,  though  they  are  no  longer  usable  as 
developers,  they  were  at  hand  to  try  whether  they  could  not  be  service¬ 
able  for  the  present  purpose.  The  experiments  made  succeeded  beyond 
expectation.  In  every  case,  even  when  a  great  quantity  of  sodium 
sulphite  was  present,  the  developer  acted  excellently.  The  silver  was 
completely  precipitated  in  a  few  hours,  and  could  theu  be  separated  by 
filtration  from  the  mother-ley.  I  arrange  matters  as  follows: — As  soon 
as  my  fixing  bath  begins  to  work  sluggishly,  I  pour  three  quarters  of  it 
into  the  stone  jar  in  which  it  is  to  be  precipitated,  and  every  time 
I  develope  a  plate  I  add  the  used  developer  also.  It  is  not  long 
until  all  the  silver  is  thrown  down.  When  any  work  to  speak 
of  is  going  on  this  will  take  place  in  a  few  days,  a  fact  of  which  one  can 
easily  be  convinced  thus  :  —  When  you  think  that  all  the  silver 
has  been  thrown  down,  take  a  little  of  the  clear  liquid  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  jar  and  put  it  in  a  test  tube  with  some  liver  of 
sulphur  ;  if  there  be.no  longer  a  precipitate,  then  all  the  silver  has  been 
thrown  down  and  the  liquid  can  be  decanted  off,  leaving  room  for  the 
next  bath  to  be  poured  in  to  be  precipitated  when  it  is  saturated. 

Whenever  there  is  enough  precipitate  collected  at  the  bottom  of  the 
jar  it  has  to  be  filtered  and  washed.  To  accelerate  as  much  as  possible 
this  very  wearisome  work,  I  advise  the  employment  of  C.  Beckett 
Lloyd’s  filter,  which  is  excellent  for  this  purpose.  In  order  to  be  able 
to  use  it  for  large  quantities  I  have  given  it  the  accompanying  form. 
Into  the  neck  of  a  capacious  bottle  A  a  funnel  B  is  inserted,  as 
air-tight  as  possible,  by  means  of  a  gutta-percha  stopper  rubbed 
with  vaseliue,  Through  the  same  gutta-percha  stopper- a  bent  glass 
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tuba  is  passed,  which  is  connected  air-tightly  with  the  wash  bottle  C, 
containing  water,  by  means  of  a  gutta-percha  tube  F  G.  The  water 
in  C  is  brought  to  the  boil  by  the  Maine  of  E,  and  the  steam  finds  its 
way  into  the  bottle  A.  As  soon  as  the 
latter  is  tilled  and  the  steam  comes 
out  of  the  funnel  put  a  plug  of  clean 
cotton  into  the  pipe  of  the  funnel,  and 
remove  the  Maine  from  under  C.  When¬ 
ever  the  steam  begins  to  condense,  if 
the  precipitate  in  the  jar  be  poured 
into  the  funnel  B,  it  will  be  rapidly 
freed  from  the  mother-ley,  which  will 
be  energetically  sucked  down  into  the 
bottle  A;  a  water  pressure  of  10  atmo¬ 
spheres  being  brought  to  bear  upon  it, 
while  0‘20  of  one  is  the  most  that  one  would  otherwise  find  available. 
This  fifty  times  greater  pressure  furthers  the  work  easily  and  rapidly. 
When  the  mother-ley  has  all  been  sucked  out  pour  in  water  and  dilute 
muriatic  acid,  and,  especially  as  it  is  easy  to  fill  A  with  steam  from  C 
repeatedly,  it  is  easy  to  obtain  an  unusually  pure  silver  powder  in  B. 

Of  course  the  same  apparatus  serves  for  the  filtration  of  chloride 
of  silver,  should  one  not  prefer  to  reduce  it  also  with  old  developers 
and  then  to  treat  it  along  with  the  soda  residues.  Whether,  or  in  how 
far,  it  is  possible  to  work  up  the  silver  powder  so  obtained  into  nitrate 
of  silver  1  cannot  yet  say,  but  shall  set  experiments  on  foot.  But 
without  that  the  -whole  procedure  is  very  simple  and  particularly 
valuable,  -because  by  the  way  of  freeing  it  from  the  ley  which  can  be  so 
rapidly  done  here,  the  silver  powder  is  at  any  rate  pure  enough  to  let 
the  photographer  know  pretty  exactly  how  much  his  ingot  ought  to 
weigh  when  smelted.  For  practical  purposes  I  would  recommend  that 
the  steam  kettle  C  should  be  made  of  tin,  as  it  would  then  be  more 
durable  and  reliable,  especially  if  it  were  made  to  end  in  a  metallic  tube 
without  the  intervention  of  a  cork.  It  is,  of  course,  evident  that  not  only 
the  fixing  bath  of  the  negative  but  also  of  the  positive  process  may  be 
precipitated  in  the  same  way  and  in  the  same  jar.  The  whole  process  has 
the  advantage  of  being  self-acting  with  the  exception  of  the  filtration.  I 
may  here  mention  yetanother  use  forthe  soda  bath,  by  which  all  methods 
of  recovering  silver  residues  ai’e  reduced  to  this  one.  If,  for  instance, 
one  has  some  useless  emulsion,  he  only  needs  to  press  it  as  nodules  into 
the  fixing  bath  or  to  pour  it  in  fiuid.  The  bromide  dissolves  in  the 
soda  and  is  likewise  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  In  this  way  the 
boiling  with  acid,  which  is  so  disagreeable  to  most  photographers,  is 
avoided.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  soda  bath  :  when  in  use  the  method 
recommended  in  the  repertorium  may  be  employed  of  always  having 
two  fixing  baths  in  use  and  employing  them  one  after  the  other,  always 
making  the  last  one  the  first,  and  replacing  it  by  a  new  second  one 
whenever  the  old  first  works  slowly  and  has  to  be  put  into  the  precipi¬ 
tating  jar.  But  with  careful  working  I  do  not  consider  this  modification 
necessary ,  though  it  gives  very  reliable  results. 

- * - - 

RECENT  PATENTS. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  5,827. — “Production  of  Transfer  Designs.”  G.  E.  Lardeur. — Dated 
December  21,  1883. 

No.  5,896.— “  Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  the  Production  of  Photo¬ 
graphic  Negatives  to  be  Used  in  Photolithography,  Photozincography. 
Photo-engraving,  Photo-etching,  or  Phototype  Productions.”  A.  Borland, 
^Dated  December  28,  1883. 

No.  5,947. — Preparation  of  Photographs  and  the  Treatment  of  Drawings 
or  Designs  Printed  upon  Paper  or  other  Suitable  Material  for  the  Purpose 
of  Imitating  Stained,  Ground,  Cut,  or  Embossed  Glass,  or  to  be  Employed 
for  other  Useful  or  Ornamental  Purposes.”  G.  Rydill. — Dated  December 
31,  1883. 

No.  8. — “Photographic  Cameras,  known  as  Portable,  Folding,  or  Tourists 
Cameras.”  F.  W.  Hart.— Dated  January  1,  1884. 

No.  114. — “  Producing  Vignetted  Photographs.”  H.  Vander  Weyde. — 
Dated  January  1,  1884. 

No.  175. — “  Production  of  Picture  and  other  like  Mounts.”  W.  Morgan. 
— Dated  January  1,  1884. 

No.  229. — “Construction  of  Speculum.”  J.  W.  Ayres. — Dated  January 
1,  1884. 


A  METALLIC  PLATE-BOX. 

If  there  be  one  photographic  appliance  better  known  than  another  it  is,  we 
imagine,  the  grooved  plate-box.  In  the  early  daguerreotyping  days  they 
were  in  a  large  measure  formed  of  tin  ;  zinc,  too,  was  not  unfrequently  em¬ 
ployed.  Both  of  these  are  still  occasionally  pressed  into  the  service  of 
the  plate-box  manufacturer,  although  wood  is  almost  universally  preferred. 
Under  what  circumstances  M.  Antoine  Lumiere,  of  Lyons,  sought  to 
obtain  a  patent  in  this  country,  in4883,  for  a  grooved  tin  plate-box  for  hold¬ 
ing  photographic  plates  forms  a  problem  we  shall  not  attempt  to  solve. 
From  the  fact  that  the  protection  did  not  extend  beyond  the  provisional 


stage  we  infer  that  he  has  thought  better  of  his  original  intention.  The 
lapsed  specification  is  as  follows  : — 

The  invention  consists  of  a  metallic  box,  intended  to  contain  pre viously- 
prepared  dry  plates  for  photographic  purposes,  and  to  preserve  them  from 
all  exterior  action  of  light,  of  humidity,  or  of  any  other  agent  which  could 
injure  them. 

I  he  plates  are  enclosed  therein  directly  after  their  preparation,  and  can 
then  be  transported  by  sea  and  by  land  in  all  climates  without  having  to 
fear  any  alteration. 

The  photographer  can  preserve  them  indefinitely  in  good  condition.  In 
travelling  the  boxes  which  have  been  emptied  can  serve  for  various  manipu¬ 
lations,  such  as  for  washing  the  negatives  and  protection  against  dust. 

The  negatives  which  are  not  to  be  developed  until  later  can  be  replaced 
therein,  and  carried  home  protected  from  light  and  from  all  other 
deteriorating  influences.  This  box  and  its  cover  are  constructed  of  tin 
plate  or  of  other  convenient  sheet  metal  fulfilling  the  necessary  conditions 
of  solidity  and  inalterability. 

The  height  of  the  box  is  a  little  less  than  that  of  the  plates  which  it  is 
to  contain;  these  latter  are  held  therein  in  parallel  grooves  formed  of  a 
corrugated  sheet  soldered  to  the  lateral  walls,  which  are  thus  strengthened. 
The  four  vertical  faces  are  also  strengthened  by  projecting  ribs  of  various 
forms. 

The  cover  is  provided  with  a  shoulder  parallel  to  its  edges,  which  limits 
its  application  to  the  box  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cover  without  touching 
the  upper  edges  of  the  plates  which  project  above  the  box. 

The  plates  are  thus  held  perfectly  without  contact,  and  can  be  easily 
placed  and  withdrawn  by  their  upper  edge. 

All  sides  composing  the  cover  of  the  box  are  carefully  soldered  by  tho 
overlapping  of  one  of  them  over  each  edge  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
the  whole  perfectly  tight. 

The  closing  is  effected  by  a  sealing  with  cement,  sealing  wax,  or  anv  other 
material  preventing  the  entry  of  light,  covered,  if  required,  with  a  band  <4 
cloth  or  paper. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  COLOURED  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PICTURES. 
Under  the  above  designation  Mr.  Josiah  Adams,  Jun.,  of  Liverpool, 
entered  the  specifi cation  of  a  patent  which  did  not  pass  beyond  the  provi¬ 
sional  stage.  It  is  as  follows  : — 

In  colouring  photographs  on  glass,  unless  the  colour  be  in  the  glass  itself, 
and  the  photograph  on  the  face,  it  has  hitherto  been  considered  impossible 
to  get  a  uniform  tint  to  the  background,  as  air  gets  between  the  white 
paper  used  as  a  backing  and  the  glass,  and  causes  deepened  shades. 

If  a  glue  or  other  adhesive  be  used,  the  paper  is  darkened  and  a  greenish 
hue  ensues.  Now,  as  photographs  made  on  first-mentioned  plan,  commonly 
known  as  opal  glass  pictures  or  “  opals,”  are  very  expensive,  it  has  Img 
been  a  great  desideratum  to  obtain  pictures  in  which  the  whiteness  of  the 
opal  glass  is  combined  with  the  cheapness  of  the  transparent  glass.  Jn 
opal  glass,  too,  the  paint  being  between  the  eye  and  the  photograph,  the 
fine  gradations  of  the  photograph  are  obscured  thereby,  and  it  is  very  diifi- 
cult  to  paint  an  accurate  likeness  without  a  sitter.  In  the  transparent 
glass  photographs  the  paint  is  behind  the  photograph,  and  is  seen  through 
it,  so  does  not  obscure  the  photograph,  and  need  not  be  so  accurate  and 
artistically  done. 

My  plan  of  operations  is  to  place  the  photographic  image  on  the  back  •  >f 
the  plate,  then  paint  its  outer  surface  either  after  varnishing  or  other¬ 
wise.  When  the  paint  is  dry,  coat  the  .entire  back  with  a  mixture  of 
oxide  of  zinc,  gum,  and  balsam,  or  oxide  of  zinc  and  a  drying  oil.  In  place 
of  oxide  of  zinc  the  sulphide  of  zinc  may  be  used,  if  the  colours  used  do  not 
chemically  decompose  it,  or  other  suitable  chemically-neutral  pigment 
could  be  used  with  either  of  these  menstrua.  While  the  gum — which  can 
be  gum  copal,  gum  elemi,  or  other  like  transparent  gum — is  still  wet,  a 
sheet  of  pure  white  cellulose  paper  is  laid  on  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid 
the  enclosing  of  air-bubbles,  and  gently  pressed  against  the  photograph, 
so  that  the  menstruum  in  which  the  oxide  of  zinc  or  other  pigment  i- 
suspended  shall  penetrate  the  pores  of  the  paper,  and  be  thus  by  capillary 
attraction  withdrawn  from  the  surface  of  the  photograph.  The  paper  i- 
allowed  to  dry  on  the  plate,  and  as  evaporation  goes  on  on  the  outer  surface  < «f 
the  paper,  still  more  of  the  menstruum  is  withdrawn  from  the  surface  of  the 
plate.  The  result  is,  when  the  whole  has  set,  a  clear,  closely-adhering  o>;  t 
envelopes  the  surface  of  the  plate,  and  an  effect  almost,  if  not  quite,  equal 
to  opal  glass  is  obtained.  Instead  of  pure  cellulose  paper  other  bibul<»i> 
material  could  be  substituted;  but  it  must  be  absorbent,  not  brittle,  and 
absolutely  neutral  chemically.  The  bibulous  matter  in  some  instances  can 
lie  done  away  with  altogether.  Thus,  if  a  varnish  menstruum  be  used  it 
can  be  laid  on  thick,  and,  before  setting,  the  outer  surface  repeatedly  but 
gently  washed  with  ether.  The  ether  having  a  strong  attraction  for  the 
menstruum  rapidly  draws  it  from  the  surface  of  the  plate,  leaving  the  pig¬ 
ment  against  the  latter.  The  result,  however,  is  not  as  good,  as  it  is  liable 
to  scratch  or  rub  off,  and  is  but  a  poor  and  expensive  substitute  for  the  pn  - 
cess  already  described. 

PROVISIONAL  PROTECTION  GRANTED. 

No.  5,681.— “  Improvements  in  and  Relating  to  Colour  Printing,  also 
Partly  Applicable  for  Producing  Coloured  Photographs.  "  A  communica 
tion  from  Auguste  Bisson,  Heliographic  Engraver,  Paris.  V  .  R.  Lake. 
Dated  December  8,  1883. 

No.  5,464. — “Preparing  and  Producing  Coloured  Photographs.  A. 
Kepler,  A.  M.  de  Premion,  A.  Pigeau. — Dated  November  20,  1S83. 

PATENT  LAPSED. 

No.  5,176.— “Turntable  for  Posing  of  Sitters  or  Models  for  Artists’  and 
Photographers’  L^ses.”  J.  P.  Clarke, — Dated  December  10, 1880. 
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FRENCH  PATENTS  GRANTED. 

No.  154,970. — “  Mounts  for  Photographic  Albums.”  Moser.  Class  18. — 
Dated  April  19,  1883. 

No.  154,983. — “Packing  and  Preserving  Sensibilized  Glass  Plates.” 
Lumiere.  Class  17. — Dated  April  19,  1883. 

No.  155,005. — “Universal  Screens  of  Photographic  Lenses.”  Rudhart. 
Class  17. — Dated  April  20,  1883. 

No.  155,029. — “  Improvements  in  and  Relating  to  the  Production  of 
Printing  Surfaces  from  Gelatine  Reliefs.”  Brown,  Barnes,  and  Bell. 
Class  17 .—Dated  April  21,  1883. 

AMERICAN  PATENTS. 

No.  289,951. — “Photographic  Developing  Pan  or  Tray.”  W.  IrVING 
Adams  .—Dated  Avgust  8, 1883. 

JErriittgs  of  Homtws. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

Godwin-street,  Bradford. 

5a,  Pall  Mall  East. 

g  . 

8  . 

Studio  of  the  Club,  Chancery-lane. 

,,  8 . 

Newcastle-on-Tvne  (Ann.  Meet.) 

College  of  Physical  Science. 

„  S . 

O 

Glasgow  Amateur . 

Institution  Rooms,  Buchanan-st. 

9  . 

Temperance  Hall. 

Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 

,  10  .... 

,  10  . 

Mechanics’  Institution. 

\\  11 . 

Ireland . 

Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin. 

LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
At  the  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  Thursday,  the  27th  ultimo,  the 
chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  A.  Cowan. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  said  that  it  had  been  stated  that  the  addition  of 
mercuric  iodide  to  the  pyro.  and  soda  developing  solution  had  the  effect  of 
shortening  the  necessary  camera  exposure  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  one. 
He  had,  therefore,  experimented  in  the  direction  indicated,  and,  having 
prepared  the  mercuric  solution  as  directed,  he  had  added  three  minims  to 
the  soda  developer,  composed  of  saturated  solution  of  washing  soda  one 
ounce,  bromide  of  potassium  two  grains,  and  pyrogallic  acid  two  grains. 
He  showed  three  plates,  one  of  which  had  been  exposed  for  five  seconds  and 
developed  for  three  and  a-half  minutes  with  his  stock  developer,  containing 
two  grains  each  of  pyro.  and  bromide  and  two  minims  of  ammonia  to  the 
ounce.  The  second  plate  had  been  exposed  for  twenty-five  seconds  and 
developed  for  seven  minutes  with  the  soda  developer  without  the  addition 
of  the  mercury;  and  the  third,  which  was  exposed  five  seconds,  had  been 
developed,  with  the  iodide  of  mercury  added,  for  a  period  of  seven  minutes. 
The  second  plate  appeared  to  have  been  properly  exposed,  whilst  the  first 
and  third  (especially  the  first)  were  decidedly  under-exposed.  He  believed 
that  the  addition  of  mercury  did  exercise  an  accelerating  action,  but 
not  to  the  extent  claimed.  He  thought  the  gain  in  speed  was  less  than 
double. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  remarked  that,  although  the  first  plate  (that  which 
was  developed  with  ammonia)  appeared  less  exposed  than  the  one  which  had 
had  the  same  time  in  the  camera  and  been  developed  with  soda  and  iodide 
of  mercury  added,  it  was  much  clearer  in  the  shadows,  and  he  thought 
that  an  equal  amount  of  detail  might  have  been  brought  out  if  the  develop¬ 
ment  had  been  pushed  to  the  same  extent  as  with  the  soda  plate.  The 
ammoniacal  developer  which  had  been  used  contained  less  ammonia  in 
proportion  to  the  bromide  and  pyro.  than  was  usual  when  it  was  desired  to 
bring  out  the  details  of  an  under-exposed  negative. 

Mr,  A.  Haddon  said  that  the  soda  developer  gave  a  yellow  colour  to  the 
negative.  This  might  be  temporarily  removed  by  acid,  but  it  returned 
when  the  acid  was  washed  out  of  the  gelatine. 

The  discussion  then  turned  upon  the  use  of  a  solution  of  mercury 
in  iodide  of  potassium  as  an  intensifier  for  negatives,  and  Mr.  A.  L. 
Henderson  said  that  in  the  collodion  times  when  a  negative  so  intensified 
became  yellow,  it  was  blackened  after  thorough  washing,  by  being  flowed 
over  in  the  light  with  a  plain  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid. 

Mr.  Henderson  then  showed  Mr.  Starnes’  lamp,  which  had  been 
altered,  in  accordance  with  a  suggestion  made  at  the  last  meeting,  by  being 
painted  chrome  yellow  on  the  reflecting  surface,  and  fronted  with  green 
glass.  In  this  state  he  had  exposed  a  plate  giving  24  on  Warnerke’s  sensi- 
tomer  quite  close  to  the  lamp  for  times  varying  from  thirty  seconds  to  tivo 
minutes.  On  the  longer-exposed  portions  there  were  distinct  indications  of 
the  action  of  the  light.  The  light  was  very  good  for  working  by.  At  two 
yards  from  the  lamp  he  could  see  well  to  coat  plates. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Starnes  said  that  on  the  previous  evening  a  plate  of  Mr. 
Henderson’s  make,  giving  twenty-four  on  the  sensitometer,  had  been  ex¬ 
posed  in  portions  for  periods  of  from  one  to  fifteen  minutes,  at  a  distance 
of  two  feet  three  inches,  without  giving  any  deposit  on  development. 

Mr.  W.  Coles  showed  a  much  faded  photograph  which  he  had  to  copy, 
and  inquired  whether  anything  could  be  done  towards  restoring  jt. 

Mr.  Henderson  suggested  that  it  should  first  be  copied  in  its  present 
state,  lest  it  should  suffer  in  the  attempt  to  restore  it.  He  would  after 
that  try  immersion  in  bichloride  of  mercury,  followed  by  washing  with 
lime  wash.  If  ammonia  were  used  it  dissolved  some  of  the  silver.  Some 
time  since  lie  had  succeeded  by  converting  the  image  into  iodide,  and  then 
developing  it  with  pyro.  restrained  by  citric  acid.  Returning  to  the  subject 


of  dark-room  lighting,  he  (Mr.  Henderson)  believed  that  the  solution  of  the 
question  would  be  found  in  the  use  of  light  of  two  colours,  green  and  rod, 
thrown  upon  one  screen,  which  would  serve  as  the  source  of  illumina¬ 
tion. 

It  was  mentioned  that  on  the  10th  January  Mr.  Ashman  would  deliv.  r 
his  lecturette  On  Printing ,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  that  at  all  future 
meetings  the  chair  should  be  taken  punctually  at  eight  o’clock. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  BERLIN. 

This  Society  met  on  the  6th  November,  when  the  chair  was  taken  by  the 
president,  Dr.  Hornig. 

The  Chairman  intimated  that  he  had  received  a  communication  from 
Professor  Bruno  Meyer,  giving  examples  of  the  comparative  worth¬ 
lessness  of  the  protection  afforded  to  photographers  by  patents  and  copy¬ 
right. 

A  short  discussion  followed,  in  which  Dr.  Eder  and  Baron  Schwartz- 
Senborn  took  part. 

Two  sets  of  articles  competing  for  Voigtlander  prizes  were  received, 
namely,  a  set  of  carbon -printed  lantern  transparencies  and  a  collection  of 
enamelled  photographs  upon  dials,  &c. 

The  Chairman  called  attention  to  the  objects  exhibited. 

Herr  Ch.  Scoliic  remarked  that  he  had  been  induced,  by  an 
advice  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  in  The  British  Journal  oe  Photo¬ 
graph's",  on  the  preparation  of  gelatine  emulsion  with  small  quantities 
of  bromide  of  silver,  to  make  some  experiments  which  led  him  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  good  results  could  only  be  obtained  by  observing  the  minimum 
of  bromide  of  silver  already  indicated  by  Dr.  Eder.  He  thought  there  was 
sometimes  a  tendency  to  use  too  small  quantities  of  silver  salts. 

Lieutenant  David  showed  a  wooden  press  (with  a  lever  action)  for 
gelatine  emulsion,  also  a  digesting  apparatus. 

A  letter  from  Herr  Eckert,  of  Prague,  was  read,  in  which  he  described 
a  simple  method  of  partially  strengthening  or  reducing  gelatine  nega¬ 
tives. 

A  model  of  a  dark  slide  in  tin  or  sheet  iron,  recently  patented  by  Herr 
Madar,  was  also  shown.  It  combined  lightness  with  greater  stability  than 
some  of  the  cardboard  slides  that  have  recently  been  in  use. 

A  collection  of  phototypes  from  the  studio  of  Herr  Studders,  of  Liepzig, 
and  of  autotypes  from  that  of  Herr  Galiard,  of  Berlin,  were  handed  round 
for  examination,  shortly  after  which  the  meeting  was  adjourned  until  the 
11th  December. 


(Korrespunihtur. 

BRISTOL  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  last  number  Mr.  E.  Dunmore  makes  some  ob¬ 
servations  in  connection  with  the  late  Pall  Mall  exhibition,  attributing 
certain  shortcomings  to  defective  organisation,  and  instituting  unfavour¬ 
able  comparisons  with  the  Bristol  Ex’  bition.  I  believe  he  stands  as  a 
successful  exhibitor  in  connection  with  the  latter,  and  when  this  is  the  case 
the  defective  organisation  of  exhibitions  generally  are  seldom  heard  of,  the 
success  or  otherwise  of  an  exhibitor  making  ail  the  difference.  I  will, 
therefore,  with  your  permission,  say  a  few  tvords  in  connection  with  the 
Bristol  Exhibition  from  an  unsuccessful  exhibitor’s  point  of  view,  in  the 
hope  that,  by  drawing  attention  to  certain  sins  of  omission  and  commission, 
they  may,  as  far  as  possible,  be  avoided  in  future  exhibitions,  both  at 
Bristol  and  elsewhere. 

First,  then,  the  Bristol  Exhibition,  from  its  international  character,  now 
occupies  the  unrivalled  position  of  the  finest  and,  possibly,  the  most 
important  in  the  world,  the  exhibits  in  the  present  instance  amounting  to 
the  enormous  number  of  nine  hundred.  From  this  it  will  be  at  once  appa¬ 
rent  how  unreasonably  small  and  inadequate  to  meet  such  circumstances  the 
award  of  “thirty”  medals  presents  itself,  and  the  consequent  injustice 
many  exhibits  must  suffer  in  consequence;  for  it  is  certain  there  must  be 
no  mean  proportion  of  equally  meritorious  productions  with  those  selected 
for  special  distinction,  but  which,  in  the  absence  of  a  sufficiency  of  prizes, 
must  of  necessity  go  unrewarded.  With  so  remote  a  chance  before  them 
of  being  placed  among  the  favoured  few  it  tvould  not  be  surprising  if  the 
exhibits  become  less  in  the  future  ;  if  economy  has  to  be  considered,  then 
diplomas  of  honour  would  answer  the  same  purpose  as  the  more  expensive 
medal. 

Secondly.  This  exhibition,  like  most  others,  is  held  under  the  auspices  of 
an  “Amateur”  Society.  The  ranks  of  this  section  of  photographers  are 
becoming  so  large  and  extended  as  to  bid  fair  to  outnumber  their  pro¬ 
fessional  brethren,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  already  an  accomplished  fact ;  and 
yet  it  is  only  necessary  to  glance  down  the  prize  list  to  be  struck  with  the 
fact  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  prizes  have  been  awarded  to  professionals. 
I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  do  not  recognise  a  solitary  half-dozen  “amateur” 
names.  Two  of  these  specially-favoured  ones  are,  I  note,  officers  of  society, 
but,  I  have  no  doubt,  they  have  well  earned  their  medals  for  all  that.  If 
it  be  a  fact  that  the  professional  element  is  really  so  far  in  advance  of  the 
amateur  as  to  thus  beat  it  all  round,  and,  in  fact,  shamefully  out  of  time, 
then,  in  justice  to  amateurs,  let  all  future  organisers  of  exhibitions  note  the 
Bristol  result,  and  provide  an  amateur  section,  letting  each  fight  his  own 
battle  on  equal  terms.  Then  honour  will  be  given  to  whom  honour  is 
due. 

Thirdly.  Again  referring  to  the  prize  list :  it  will  be  seen  that  a  large 
number  of  medals  have  been  monopolised  by  pictures  well  known  and 
already  medalled  or  exhibited  elsewhere.  If  judges  are  not  to  know  who 
the  author  of  an  exhibit  is  until  after  the  award,  then  the  extreme  folly  of 
placing  such  among  pictures  that  are  really  unknown,  never  having  been 
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.ung  on  the  walls  of  an  exhibition  before,  is  apparent.  To  prevent  any 
lement  of  distrust  arising,  and  in  justice  to  both  judges  and  exhibitors,  a 
pecial  class,  with  its  medal  of  honour,  open  only  to  medalled  pictures, 
rould  not  only  meet  the  case,  but  would  render  the  honour  thus  won  of 
louble  value. 

Lastly.  Every  jury,  to  command  universal  confidence,  should  be  es- 
entially  representative  in  its  constitution,  comprising  professional  and 
imateur  and  artistic  elements,  neither  predominating  unduly.  There  is 
i-lways  a  praiseworthy  emulation  for  mastery  between  the  professional  and 
imateur,  neither  caring  to  be  publicly  beaten  by  the  other.  There  are,  con- 
lequently,  certain  opposing  interests  at  stake,  and  the  artist  would  supply 
;he  balance.  Until  this  plan  is  adopted,  amateurs  will  naturally  feel 
aggrieved  when  professional  judges  award  the  premiums  to  professional 
exhibits,  and  especially  so  when  the  authors  must,  to  a  great  extent,  be 
mown  by  their  works. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Amateur. 

December  31,  1883. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, —In  your  last  issue  Mr.  E.  Dunmore  writes,  complaining 
;hat  of  two  pictures  sent  to  the  late  exhibition  in  Pall  Mall,  by  an  ex¬ 
hibitor  whose  name  was  unkouwn  to  the  hangers  (the  italics  are  his),  one  was 
'ejected  and  the  other,  after  the  glass  had  been  smashed,  was  “ignomi- 
niously  floored,”  and  assumes,  because  these  pictures  have  just  been 
awarded  a  medal  at  Bristol,  that  they  ranked  amongst  the  best  pictures 
exhibited,  whilst  “average  work”  monopolised  the  “best  positions,”  sim¬ 
ply  because  the  exhibitors  were  known  and  favoured,  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  clever  unknown.  What  a  very  unfair  assertion  to  make  !  Surely 
Mr.  Dunmore  knows  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  pictures  lately  ex¬ 
hibited  in  Pall  Mall  were  unnamed  in  front ;  and  surely  he  must  also  be 
aware  that  many  pictures  hang  in  Bristol  unnoticed  by  the  judges 
which  have  received  medals  in  Pall  Mall  !  Where,  then,  is  his  argu¬ 
ment  ? 

Throughout  his  letter  Mr.  Dunmore  positively  asserts  that  the  two  ill- 
used  (?)  pictures  were,  without  doubt,  of  the  best  shown  in  Pall  Mall. 
Except  for  this  I  should  have  thought  they  were  his  own  ;  but  if  they  were 
l)e  would  not  be  so  egotistical.  No!  they  cannot  be  his.  Whose  were 
they,  then  ?  There’s  the  rub  !  Some  youthful  and  experienced  brother, 
brimful  of  modesty  or  so  doubtful  of  the  qualities  of  his  work  that  he  feared 
a  wigging  for  his  intrepidity  in  daring  to  mix  them  up  with  that  of  others  ? 
It  would,  indeed,  be  interesting  to  know  more  of  these  strange  intruders, 
and  the  subjects  they  depicted.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Bristolite. 

December  31,  1883. 

ALBUMEN  IN  GELATINE  EMULSIONS, 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  to  what  extent 
albumen  or  other  colloids  can  be  added  to  gelatine  emulsion  without 
impairing  any  of  its  good  qualities?  The  cause  of  frilling  and  of  the 
curling  up  of  sensitive  gelatine  sheets,  when  not  supported  by  glass,  is  the 
unpleasant  property  of  gelatine  of  expanding  and  contracting  immensely 
when  absorbing  different  liquids.  The  want  of  good  blacks  and  shadows 
with  all  the  gelatino-bromide  papers  I  have  seen  is  also  largely  due  to  the 
thick  and  spongy  nature  of  gelatine  films,  so  that  the  picture  is  not  all  on 
the  surface,  but  sunk  to  various  depths  in  a  spongy  stratum. 

In  working  for  illustrated  newspapers  I  cannot  well  wait  several  days, 
sometimes  a  week,  for  local  photographers  to  copy  my  negatives  on  paper, 
and  am  unable  to  find  anything  pictorially  satisfactory,  not  on  glass,  which 
can  be  printed  by  superposition  by  candlelight,  and  finished  straight  off  with 
the  same  developing  solutions  used  for  my  negatives,  although  those 
solutions  will  develope  good  lantern  pictures  free  from  stain.— I  am,  yours, 
&c.,  W.  H.  Harrison, 

!  Hotel  du  Lac,  Lucerne ,  Switzerland ,  Dec.  31st,  1883, 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — With  reference  to  a  paragraph  in  last  week’s  issue,  regard¬ 
ing  a  paper  read  by  me  before  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  on 
December  5th  last,  I  beg  to  state  that  all  the  photographic  conveniences 
mentioned  were  my  own  inventions,  with  the  exception  of  the  bicycle 
saddle,  for  which  I  gave  Mr.  Marshall  Wane  (my  employer)  due  credit  at 
the  time. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Wm.  Crooks. 

21,  Salisbury-road,  Edinburgh,  December  31st,  1883. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — -In  the  report  of  the  Society’s  meeting,  and  of  the  paper 
read  at  that  meeting,  on  the  14th  December,  1883,  by  an  error  the  name  of 
Mr.  J.  McGhie  was  substituted  for  Mr.  J.  If.  Halvey.  Will  you  kindly, 
in  justice  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Halvey,  make  this  correction? — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Dublin,  January  1,  1884.  Charles  W.  Watson, 

Assistant  Hon.  Secretary. 

BRISTOL  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION.— AWARD  IN 
CLASS  IX. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Permit  me  to  send  you  the  following  resolution  passed  by 
the  Council  of  the  Association  with  regard  to  the  above  award.  For  the 


clearer  information  of  those  interested,  I  may  say  that  the  regulation 
for  Class  IX.  reads  thus: — “A  silver  medal  for  the  best  enlargement 
of  any  subject  and  by  any  process,  provided  it  be  the  work  of  the  exhi¬ 
bitor.  ” 

Mr.  W.  F.  Donkin  inadvertently  omitted  to  state  that  the  enlargement 
exhibited  by  him  was  not  his  work  when  sending  his  exhibits,  the  result 
being  that  a  difficulty  now  arises ;  and  with  much  regret  the  Council  feel 
that  the  least  unsatisfactory  course  is  the  one  they  have  adopted. — 1  am, 
yours,  &c.,  H.  A.  Hood  Daniel, 

Academy  of  Arts,  Queen' s  road,  January  2,  1884.  Hon.  Secretary. 

Resolution. — “  That  in  consequence  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Donkin  having  dis¬ 
claimed  the  medal  awarded  to  him  in  Class  IX.,  the  enlargement  in  question 
not  being  his  own  work,  but  that  of  the  A  utotype  Company,  and  the  conditions 
of  exhibition  in  this  class  thereby  not  having  been  complied  with,  the 
Council,  with  reluctance,  feel  compelled  to  withhold  the  medal.” 

- - - + - 

flails  mxb  (Qnmes, 

Will  any  reader  oblige  me  with  a  few  hints  as  to  the  way  by  which  the 
“  ink  photos.”  of  Messrs.  Sprague  and  Co.  are  produced?  If  I  knew  how 
the  texture  or  grain  was  obtained,  I  think  I  could  manage  the  purely 
lithographic  portion  quite  easily. — A.  P.  F. 

Kindly  answer,  through  your  next  issue,  whether  a  name  for  a  new 
style  of  picture  can  Tie  registered — the  name  to  become  the  property 
of  the  party  registering.  Also,  if  the  name  of  a  particular  firm  can  lie 
registered,  and,  if  so,  the  probable  cost  in  both  cases. — T.  A.  H. 

I  HAVE  an  astronomical  telescope  with  a  five-inch  object-glass.  Prompted 
by  what  I  have  lately  been  reading  I  have  been  trying  it  on  stellar 
photography ;  but  the  chemical  focus  is  so  very  far  away  from  that  at 
which  the  clearest  image  is  seen  that  I  despair  of  success.  I  have  been 
told  there  are  some  rules  for  effecting  the  requisite  adjustment,  and 
would  feel  greatly  indebted  to  any  one  who  will  aid  me  with  informa¬ 
tion. — (Rev.)  George  Morse. 

G.  S.  Robertson. — A  curious  query  respecting  a  point  of  law  is  stated  by 
by  our  correspondent.  We  give  it  in  his  own  language: — “I  am 
very  desirous  of  illustrating  a  forthcoming  lecture  by  means  of  en¬ 
gravings  which  appear  in  a  book  recently  published.  But  I  am  refused 
permission  to  photograph  them  for  use  as  lantern  transparencies. 
Now,  if  I  purchase  the  book,  have  I  not  a  legal  right  to  tear  out  the 
engravings,  paste  them  on  glass,  rub  away  most  of  the  paper,  and 
render  what  remains  transparent  with  varnish,  in  this  way  obtaining 
my  transparencies  without  any  act  of  piracy  on  my  part?  And,  further, 
by  charging  the  engraving  with  iodine  fumes,  and  imparting  increased 
density  to  the  lines  by  a  process  known  to  myself,  doing  this  previous 

to  the  pasting  on  to  the  glass,  do  I  commit  an  illegal  act  ? - We  refer 

this  knotty  point  to  any  of  our  readers  conversant  with  this  phase  of 
copyright  law. 

- - ,$*. - - 

ferfjsngs  Column. 

Ho  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  but  in  no  case  do  we 
insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  a  small  cost 
in  our  advertising  pages.  This  portion  of  our  columns  is  devoted,  to  exchanges 
only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person  proposing  the  exchange 
be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a  NOM  DE  plume  be 
thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 

We  will  exchange  two  large  gas  meters  for  a  double-action  harp  or  good 
piano.— Address,  G.  B.  Bradshaw  and  Co.,  37,  Oxford-road,  Altrincham. 
Wanted,  Lancaster's  Le  Meritoire  apparatus  in  exchange  for  two  double 
dry  plate  slides,  7i  X  44,  and  focussing-screen.  —  Address,  James 
Thomson,  Tynet  Mills,  Fochabers. 

I  will  exchange  a  lithographic  press,  by  Straker,  takes  a  stone  20  X  15,  or 
large  collotype  plate,  for  a  large  portrait  lens  or  an  equatorial  stand. — 
Address,  W.,  46,  Haverstock-hill,  NAY 
I  will  exchange  a  splendid  walnut  double  stereoscope,  containing  forty 
stereo,  views,  for  a  10  X  8  landscape  camera,  symmetrical  lens,  or  offers. 
— Address,  H.  C.,  16,  Berkeley-square,  London,  W. 

Wanted  to  exchange  a  complete  artificial  light  apparatus  to  take  portraits 
by  night,  for  rectilinear  or  portrait  lens  or  enlarging  lanterns,  or  offers. — 
Address,  W.  Green,  23,  Plevna-street,  Hunslet,  Leeds. 

Wanted  a  10  X  8  portrait  lens  and  Kinnear  camera  for  same  in  exchange 
for  studio  furniture,  background,  ^-plate  camera  and  portrait  lens,  bur¬ 
nisher,  &c.— Address,  Alex.  F.  Clark,  18,  Glamis-road,  Forfar. 

I  will  exchange  a  pair  of  Newton’s  dissolving  lanterns  (mahogany  cased), 
camera  fronts,  34-inch  double  condensers,  argand  oil  lamps  and  blow- 
through  jets,  all  fitting  lock-up  case,  for  Ross’  or  Dal Imeyer's  lensas. 
Address,  F.  J.  Smith,  Clydesdale,  Stolce-road,  Gosport. 

Wanted,  15  X  12  and  8X5  travelling  cameras,  in  exchange  for  a  5  X  4 
travelling  camera,  by  Rouch,  with  four  double  and  one  single  slides;  a 
lady’s  silver  watch,  by  Bennett,  Cheapside,  and  other  useiul  «  i 

difference  adjusted  in  cash. — Address,  C.  W.  G.  1  s her  wood,  1  u<  rj- 

terrace,  Tonbridge.  _ ^ _ 

Photographic  Club — At  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  this  Club,  on 
Wednesday  next,  the  9th  instant,  the  subject  for  discussion  will  be  on 
Reducing  Over-Dense  AT  gat  ires. 
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ta  (temponfonts. 

gar  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  loth  sides  of  the  paper. 

Photographs  Registered — 

Alexander  Macdonald,  Douglas  Hotel,  Brodick,  Arran. — Three  Photo¬ 
graphs  of  Ailsa  Craig. 

Alexander  Rae,  Jun.,  Banff. — Photograph  of  H.R.H.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  at  Duff  House. 

Thomas  Newton  Armstrong,  Garrick-gardens,  Glasgow. — Photograph  of 
Steamship  “  Meg  Merrilies.” 

Paul  Stabler,  62,  63,  and  64,  John-street,  Sunderland. — Two  Group 
Photographs  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  and  Shooting  Party  at 
Wynyard  Park.  _ 


Hugh. — At  the  time  specified  we  received  the  photograph  now  referred  to, 
but  have  no  recollection  of  any  letter  accompanying  it.  The  Rtnog 
contrasts  between  the  lights  and  shadows  are  probably  owing  rather  to 
the  light  than  the  quality  of  the  plate.  We  judge  that  the  picture  was 
taken  in  strong  sunlight  with  a  clear  blue  sky.  If  this  Were  ao  it  would 
account  for  the  want  of  definition  in  the  shadows.  We  strongly  ad  vine 
the  employment  of  a  much  larger  stop  in  the  lens.  The  maker  of  the  plato 
upon  which  the  negative  was  taken  does  not  claim  for  his  productions 
the  highest  degree  of  sensitiveness.  The  picture,  notwithstanding  the 
want  of  detail  in  the  shadows,  is  quite  interesting.  With  re  gard  to 
ascertaining  the  strength  of  liquor  ammonia:  the  s|*ecific  gravity  tost, 
while  one  of  the  simplest,  is  also  capable  of  giving  results  sufficiently 
accurate  for  practical  photographic  purposes.  At  page  254  of  our 
Almanac  for  this  year  a  table  giving  the  strength  of  ammonia  will  be 
found. 


Notice. — Each  Correspondent  is  required  to  enclose  his  name  and  address, 
although  not  necessarily  for  publication.  Communications  may,  when  thought 
desirable,  appear  under  a  nom  de  plume  as  hitherto,  or,  by  preference, 
raider  three  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Such  signatures  as  “  Constant  Reader ,” 
“ Subscriber Ac.,  should  be  avoided.  Correspondents  not  conforming  to 
this  rule  will  therefore  understand  the  reason  for  the  omission  of  their 
communications. 

M.  P. — See  inquiry  under  head  of  Notes  and  Queries. 

F.  W.  Vollmar. — Much  may  be  said  in  favour  of  both  lenses.  We  make 
use  of  that  most  recently  introduced. 

Phil. — The  collodion  is  too  old.  The  pyroxyline  has  evidently  become 
decomposed.  Procure  a  fresh  sample  and  make  another  essay. 

B.  P.  Lascelles. — Husnik’s  work  on  the  subject  is  the  best  you  can  pos¬ 
sess.  It  is  published  in  Vienna,  and  may  be  procured  through  any 
foreign  bookseller. 

S.  Wyatt. — If  the  facts  be  as  you  state  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever, 
even  under  the  present  law,  that  the  copyright  in  the  pictures  is  valid, 
and  that  it  is  your  property. 

R.  B.  Yeldon. — Try  fusible  metal.  That  may  be  procured  so  as  to  liquify 
at  a  temperature  below  that  of  boiling  water.  Any  philosophical  instru¬ 
ment  maker  will  supply  you  with  a  small  quantity  with  which  to  ex¬ 
periment. 

Bevel  Edge. — The  only  apparatus  necessary  is  a  mount  cutting-knife,  a 
straight-edge,  a  pair  of  compasses,  and  a  blacldead  pencil.  Provide  your¬ 
self  with  these  and  commence  experimenting.  The  matter  is  simple 
enough,  and  requires  but  little  practice. 

Londoner. — Point  out  more  definitely  in  what  your  difficulties  in  the 
collodion  transfer  process  consist,  and  we  will  do  our  best  to  assist  you. 
All  we  can  gather  from  your  communication  is  that,  as  you  say,  you  are 
“  in  a  mess.”  This  is  too  vague  a  term  for  us  to  advise  upon. 

F.  J.  Cox. — We  should  advise  you  to  purchase  the  canvas,  ready  prepared, 
from  an  artists’  colourman  rather  than  attempt  to  prepare  it  for  your¬ 
self.  It  is  a  troublesome  operation,  and  requires  some  technical  know¬ 
ledge.  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  an  article  of  commerce  in  rolls  of  several 
yards  in  length  and  of  various  widths  ? 

A.  Y.  Z. — The  markings  are  due  to  the  cracking  of  the  varnish.  The  only 
preventive  we  can  suggest  is  to  preserve  the  negatives  in  a  dry  place. 
If  you  sprinkle  the  negatives  over  with  a  little  black  pigment  in  fine 
powder — lampblack,  for  instance — and  gently  rub  it  over  the  film  with 
the  finger,  the  cracks  will  be  filled  up,  and  scarcely  show  at  all  in  the 
prints. 

A  i ax. — There  is  no  work  published  on  the  process,  nor  is  one  necessary. 
Woodbury  lantern  slides  are  made  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  ordi¬ 
nary  Woodbury  prints,  except  that  glass  is  used  instead  of  paper.  If 
you  are  au  fait  with  the  production  of  prints  on  paper  you  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  making  them  on  glass.  No  press,  however,  is  necessary  in 
the  printing ;  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  press  the  glass  on  to  the  mould 
with  the  hand. 

G.  F.  H.  inquires  : — “What  form  of  development  and  intensification  would 
you  recommend  for  producing  the  most  brilliant  i0<?£-plate  negatives  from 
engravings?  I  have  some  I  wish  to  copy  for  enlargements,  but  have  not 

had  much  experience  in  this  class  of  work.” - In  reply:  employ  a 

rather  old  collodion,  and  a  developer  coloured  from  the  presence  of  a  per- 
salt  of  iron.  This  condition  is  induced  by  dissolving  the  protosulphate 
of  iron  in  hot  water  and  allowing  the  solution  to  stand  for  a  few 
days  before  using  it.  Tone  with  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  platinum. 

jTAmarr. — 1.  You  should  have  no  difficulty  in  making  the  paper  negative 
register.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  paper  always  expands  more  in  one 
direction  than  it  does  in  the  other. — 2.  Surely  you  are  in  error  when  you 
say  that  “the  area  of  the  picture  is  enlarged  when  the  stop  is  drawn  out.” 
Jf  you  examine  it  more  closely  you  will  find  that  it  is  the  reverse  of  this. 
—3.  Transparencies  by  the  gelatino-chloride  process  are  better  than 
those  by  the  gelatino-bromide  process,  for  several  reasons.  The  lights 
are  purer,  the  shadows  more  transparent,  and  a  much  greater  variety  of 
tones  can  be  obtained.  Your  previous  letter  did  not  reach  us.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  several  communications  have  miscarried  during 
the  past  week  or  two. 

Relief  Experimentalist. — If  your  Woodbury  films  have  taken  over  a 
week  to  dry  there  is  little  wonder  that  you  failed  to  wash  away  those 
parts  which  had  not  been  acted  upon  by  the  light.  The  reason  is  simple  : 
the  films,  by  being  kept  moist  so  long,  had  become  spontaneously  inso¬ 
luble.  They  must  be  dried  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  yours  have 
occupied,  otherwise  they  will  be  worthless.  You  will,  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  have  to  take  advantage  of  the  property  which  chloride  of 
calcium  possesses — namely,  that  of  absorbing  moisture — and  place  your 
films  in  a  box  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  tray  containing  the  salt. 
If  the  films  do  not  contain  too  much  glycerine,  they  should  be  per¬ 
fectly  dry  in  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours. 


A  Hint  on  Developing  Dry  Tlates.  —  We  extract  from  our 
Almanac  Mr.  AVilliam  England’s  excellent  suggestions  to  amateur 
photographers  : — These  few  remarks  are  more  addressed  to  amateurs 
than  professional  operators,  although  the  latter  are  sometimes  rather 
careless  in  developing,  with  the  result  that  they  get  stained  and  spotty 
negatives.  A  very  important  matter  is  to  keep  the  dish  perfectly 
clean.  I  prefer  a  glass  one,  although  ebonite  has  an  advantage  in 
travelling.  Marbling  stains  on  the  negative  are  caused  by  a  scum 
forming  on  the  side  of  the  dish  by  repeated  use,  and  on  the  deve¬ 
loper  being  applied  this  comes  off  on  the  plate.  I  witnessed 
that  in  several  studios  lately,  and  on  my  telling  the  operator  to 
thoroughly  wash  the  dish  with  diluted  nitric  acid  the  plates  after¬ 
wards  developed  perfectly  clean.  A  brush  called  a  ‘painter’s  tool,’ 
of  a  medium  size,  will  be  found  very  convenient  for  this  purpose. 
Spots  on  the  plates  may  arise  from  several  causes,  but  the  principal 
ones  are  dust  in  the  dark  slide.  A  clean  camel's-lKur  brush  passed 
lightly  over  the  plate  before  placing  it  in  the  slide,  and  well  dusting 
the  latter,  will  cure  this  evil.  Another  cause  of  spots  is  air-bubbles 
formed  on  the  plates  during  developing,  which  prevent  the  solution 
coming  in  contact  with  the  film,  and  which  thus  causes  transparent  spots 
on  the  plate  being  fixed  in  the  hypo.  To  obviate  this,  pass  gently  a 
clean  camel’s-hair  brush  over  the  plate  during  the  development,  if  it  be 
necessary.  The  above  remarks  seem  so  commonplace  that  I  should 
have  hesitated  to  make  them,  but  several  correspondents  lately  have 
called  my  attention  to  these  matters. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  two  Weeks  ending  December  26,  1883,  and  January  2,  1884. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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NATURAL  CLOUDS  IN  REPRODUCED  NEGATIVES. 

In  two  previous  articles  we  have  shown  that  it  is  possible  to 
produce  duplicate  negatives  which  shall  be  quite  equal  to  the 
original,  and  in  many  instances  even  better,  and  have  given  the 
details  of  the  various  operations  necessary  to  secure  this  end.  We 
shall  now  point  out  another  direction  in  which  a  very  decided  gain 
is  made  in  the  operation  of  reproduction,  and  with  the  expenditure 
of  a  very  small  amount  of  trouble.  We  refer  to  the  introduction  of 
natural  clouds  or  new  skies  into  the  duplicate  negative. 

It  very  frequently  happens  that  a  negative,  though  otherwise 
satisfactory,  possesses  a  defective  sky.  This,  possibly,  prints  too 
dark,  giving  a  heavy  effect  to  the  picture,  or  it  is  marred  by 
scratches,  spots,  stains,  or  other  blemishes.  It  is  possible  to  mask 
the  sky  and  so  make  it  print  less  heavily,  and  it  is  also  com¬ 
paratively  easy  to  remedy  the  several  other  defects  by  suitable 
treatment  of  the  negative;  but  this  treatment  and  all  this  care  has 
to  be  devoted  to  each  separate  print,  whereas  by  the  method  we 
have  to  propose  the  trouble  is  got  over  once  and  for  all  by  making 
a  reproduced  negative. 

We  need  not  dwell  further  on  the  advantages  derivable  from  the 
adoption  of  this  plan,  nor  stay  to  point  out  other  possible  applica¬ 
tions  of  the  same  principle,  but  will  proceed  at  once  to  the  details. 
Presuming  we  have  a  negative  of  which  the  sky  is  in  some  manner 
defective— it  matters  not  how — the  first  step  is  to  produce  a  trans¬ 
parency,  for  which  purpose  the  gelatino-bromide  process  must  be 
employed.  The  directions  given  in  our  previous  article  will  apply 
perfectly  here,  the  object  being  to  produce  the  best  possible  positive 
from  the  negative  in  question,  ignoring  entirely  the  sky  portion. 
No  attempt  need  be  made  to  mask  the  sky  nor  to  stop  out  any 
defects ;  for  the  sky,  as  it  exists  in  the  original,  is  simply  obliterated 
— done  away  with — in  the  following  operation. 

The  transparency,  having  been  developed  and  fixed,  is  washed 
very  carefully,  and  allowed  to  dry*  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
that  it  should  be  dried  at  this  stage,  but  we  prefer  that  course  for 
reasons  that  will  be  explained.  Now  prepare  two  solutions  as 
follows  : — First,  dissolve  separately,  each  in  five  ounces  of  hot 
water,  one  ounce  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  two  ounces  of  common 
salt ;  when  dissolved  mix  the  two  solutions,  and,  if  necessary, 
filter.  A  second  and  weaker  solution  is  made  by  diluting  one  part 
of  this  with  five  or  six  parts  of  water. 

The  transparency  is  now  laid  upon  a  retouching  desk  (or  if  such 
a  convenience  be  not  at  hand  it  may  be  held  against  a  window), 
observing  that  the  sky  portion  must  be  downwards.  This  avoids 
any  chance  of  the  solutions  running  down  over  the  landscape  por¬ 
tion  of  the  negative  during  the  next  operations.  Now,  with  a  fine 
camel’s-hair  pencil  and  the  stronger  of  the  solutions  given  above, 
follow  the  outline  of  the  sky-line  very  carefully,  leaving  a  margin 
of  (say)  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch.  Here  is  the  advantage  of  the 
dry  film  :  the  solution  spreads  less,  and  it  is  easy  to  work  almost 
into  the  intricate  outlines  of  foliage  with  a  little  care ;  whereas  on 
the  wet  film  the  copper  solution  spreads  rapidly. 

By  the  time  this  has  been  done  the  solution  will  have  produced  a 
white  line  wherever  it  has  touched.  Taking  this  as  a  guide,  and 
with  a  larger  brush,  or  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool,  wash  over  Ha?  whole  of 


the  sky  with  the  same  solution  until,  when  examined  from  the 
back  of  the  glass,  it  presents  an  even  white  or  greyish-white  tint. 
Now  wash  for  a  minute  or  two  under  the  tap,  and  re-immerse  for  a 
short  time— a  few  seconds  will  generally  suffice— in  the  fixing  bath. 
Upon  removal  from  the  latter  the  sky  will  be  represented  by  per¬ 
fectly  clear  glass  —  presuming  that  the  film  has  been  properly 
washed  between  the  different  operations — except  for  the  narrow 
margin  left  round  the  terrestrial  portion. 

This  is  now  “tackled,”  and  it  is  here  that  the  only  call  is  made 
upon  the  skill  of  the  operator,  though  even  at  this  stage  but  an 
ordinary  degree  of  care  is  necessitated.  Taking  the  small  brush  and 
the  weaker  solution,  it  is  better  to  work  slowly  along  the  sky-line, 
gradually  softening  the  remaining  portion  of  the  old  sky  if  it  should 
give  a  very  pronounced  tint  ;  but  this  is  rarely  the  case.  Occa¬ 
sionally  during  the  operation  the  larger  brush,  tilled  with  the  weaker 
solution,  is  passed  with  an  undulatory  motion  along  the  whole  sky¬ 
line,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  plate  is  plunged  into  water  or  held 
under  the  tap.  This  helps  to  prevent  any  formation  of  a  too  sharp 
line;  but  with  ordinary  care,  and  by  proceeding  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  softening  a  wash  of  water-colour,  the  desired  result  is  gained 
without  any  risk. 

Should,  by  accident,  the  margin  be  overstepped,  and  the  copper 
solution  allowed  to  encroach  upon  the  landscape  part  of  the  nega¬ 
tive,  wash  the  film  and  immerse  the  plate  in  a  dish  of  developing 
solution — preferably  ferrous  oxalate — which  will  undo  the  injury. 
After  again  washing,  the  process  may  be  resumed  at  the  point 
where  it  was  interrupted.  Not  the  slightest  deterioration  occurs  in 
this  application  of  the  developing  solution  to  remedy  a  slip  or  an 
accident;  hence  no  hesitation  should  be  felt  in  at  once  putting  the 
remedy  into  practice  when  the  slightest  cause  arises. 

If  the  various  operations  have  been  carefully  performed  the 
result  will  now  be  a  transparency  with  a  perfectly  clear  sky,  into 
which  clouds  of  any  desired  character  may  be  introduced.  These 
may  be  rubbed  in  with  plumbago,  or  other  artificial  means  may 
be  adopted  upon  the  transparency  itself;  but  we  decidedly  recom¬ 
mend  as  preferable  the  use  of  natural  clouds.  These  may  be 
applied  in  the  following  manner,  presuming,  of  course,  that  a  stock 
of  cloud  negatives  is  at  hand. 

Clean  a  plate  of  glass  in  the  ordinary  way,  finishing  it  off  by 
polishing  with  powdered  talc  or  wax  solution  ;  coat  with  collodion 
and  produce  a  transparency  of  the  desired  clouds  of  the  proper 
depth  to  suit  the  landscape  transparency.  When  finished  flow  over 
the  film  a  forty-  or  fifty -grain  solution  of  gelatine,  to  which  a  little 
glycerine  has  been  added  to  destroy  its  brittleness,  and  when  this 
is  dry  strip  the  compound  film  from  the  glass.  Place  this  in  contact 
with  the  landscape  transparency,  and  go  carefully  over  the  sky-lice 
with  a  lead  pencil,  and  afterwards  with  scissors  or  a  sharp  penknife 
divide  the  cloud  positive  at  this  line.  Affix  the  proper  portion  to 
the  sky  of  the  transparency  and  proceed  to  make  a  compound  nega¬ 
tive  in  the  same  maimer  as  has  been  previously  described. 

Another,  though  not  so  good,  a  plan  is  to  make  a  positive  silver 
print  of  the  clouds,  and  having  marked  thereon  with  pencil  the  sky¬ 
line,  to  obliterate  the  clouds  on  that  portion  of  the  print  which 
covers  the  landscape  by  means  of  the  copper  s  lu'.ion,  f  >11- >v. <■  :  ly 
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hypo.  After  washing,  drying,  and  waxing,  the  paper  cloud  positive 
is  attached  to  the  transparency  and  printed  on  to  a  sensitive  plate, 
as  previously  described. 

In  this  manner  cloud  and  other  effects  may  be  produced  with  an 
ease  and  certainty  which  are  surprising,  and  the  resulting  compound 
negative  obviates  all  the  trouble  and  care  which  otherwise  would 
have  to  be  expended  on  each  individual  print. 


PHOTOMICROGRAPHY. 

In  the  plan  adopted  by  Drs.  Woodward  and  Curtis  at  the  Army 
Medical  Museum,  Washington,  a  Silbermann’s  heliostat  is  arranged 
on  a  shelf  outside,  part  of  the  window  is  closed  by  an  immovable 
shutter,  in  which  is  a  square  hole  to  receive  a  movable  shutter  ’with 
an  aperture  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  short  body  of  the  micro¬ 
scope,  which  is  connected  to  it  by  a  sliding,  light-tight  tube.  Another, 
worked  from  the  inside,  is  made  to  close  the  aperture,  outside  of 
which  is  fixed  the  ammonio-sulphate  copper  cell.  Below  this  is 
fastened  a  brass  tube  projecting  outwards  about  thirteen  inches,  and 
carries  at  its  end  the  microscope  mirror,  which  can  be  adjusted  from 
within  the  room  by  steel  rods  attached  to  it  by  ball-and-socket 
joints,  and  passed  through  the  shutter.  The  microscope  is  placed 
on  a  shelf  on  the  inner  window  sill.  The  camera  and  table,  or  base¬ 
board,  at  first  used  are  dispensed  with.  The  plate-holder  is  sup¬ 
ported  vertically  upon  a  car  that  runs  upon  a  tramway,  laid  cor¬ 
rectly  upon  the  floor  for  the  distance  of  ten  feet,  and  can  be  arranged 
at  any  distance  upon  it,  a  scale  being  laid  off  near  to  one  of  the 
rails.  The  image  is  first  examined  upon  a  white  caid,  and  the 
corrections  of  the  objective  made  ;  then  the  card  is  replaced  by  a 
piece  of  plate-glass,  the  operator  being  seated  behind  it,  and  the 
final  focussing  made  by  means  of  a  rod,  and  two  bevel  wheels,  through 
one  of  which  passes  the  long  focussing-rod,  connected  with  the  fine 
adjustment  of  the  microscope,  by  a  silk  band  from  a  wheel,  upon  the 
edge  of  the  shelf  to  which  the  rod  is  attached.  A  movable,  yellow 
pane  of  glass  allows  of  examining  the  sky,  and  the  room  is  otherwise 
lighted  by  non-actinic  light.  Later  the  ground  glass,  used  to  pre¬ 
vent  diffraction  and  interference  lines  when  photoghraphing  histo¬ 
logical  objects,  was  dispensed  with,  and  a  two-inch  achromatic 
combination  of  about  ten  inches  focus  was  used  to  condense  the  light 
from  the  mirror,  the  rays  being  allowed  to  diverge,  as  in  the  late  Rev. 
J.  B.  Reade’s  plan,  just  before  reaching  the  largest  lens  of  the  achro¬ 
matic  condenser.  Sometimes  the  heliostat  was  dispensed  with,  and 
a  large  right-angle  prism  employed  in  the  position  of  total  reflection. 
This  allowed  of  shorter  exposures,  and  furnished  equally  good  nega¬ 
tives,  though  with  the  trouble  of  constantly  adjusting  the  illumina¬ 
tion.  The  one-eighth  objective  was  usually  selected  for  anatomical 
preparations  at  from  200  to  500  diameters,  but  the  preference  was 
given  to  immersion  lenses.  For  oblique  light,  in  photographing 
delicate  test  objects,  the  light  was  directed  from  the  mirror,  so  as  to 
faHfebout  three  inches  to  one  side  of  the  centre  of  the  stage,  and  re¬ 
flected  by  a  prism,  set  beneath  the  stage,  at  the  angle  needed  to 
furnish  the  necessary  obliquity,  as  thrown  upon  the  object  by  an 
intervening  objective.  Dr.  Woodward  strongly  advocates  the  use 
of  specially-corrected  object  glasses,  and  states  that,  though  the  chro¬ 
matic  aberrations  are  neutralised  by  the  blue  cell,  the  spherical  aber¬ 
rations  are  not  disposed  of ;  and  advises  in  the  construction  of  such 
objectives  that  they  should  be  tested  by  sunlight  and  the  blue  cell. 
Dr.  Carl  Seilers  states  there  is  no  necessity  for  specially-corrected 
objectives  when  using  monochromatic  light.  Professor  Rutherfurd, 
of  America,  was  the  first,  we  believe,  to  suggest  the  construction  of 
these  objectives,  and  Mr.  W.  Wales  made  an  one-tenth  for  him  upon 
this  form,  the  posterior  combination  being  removable,  and  another 
back  combination  made  to  take  its  place  for  ordinary  work.  We 
have  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  an  one-twelfth  objective 
by  Leitz,  price  five  guineas,  and  can  speak  highly  of  its  photo¬ 
graphic  qualities  ;  but  it  required  the  most  careful  adjustment  of 
the  sub-stage  condenser.  We  believe  Dr.  Woodward’s  plan  is  the 
most  certain  and  correct.  For  further  details  see  the  Catalogue  of 
the  Microscopical  Section  of  the  U.S.  Army  Medical  Museum ,  Part 
lb,  pp.  31-34,  with  three  figures  ;  also  Dr.  Woodward’s  article 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Art,  and  this  Journal, 


October  12,  1866,  pp.  480,  and  December  21,  p.  607,  1866  ;  also 
Silliman's  and  this  Journal,  October,  1871,  Monthly  Mif-rofopieuI 
Journal,  October,  1871,  for  his  Report  to  the  Surgeon-General, 
U.S.A. ;  and  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society, 
January,  1872. 

Dr.  Sternberg — whose  book,  Photomicrographs  and  lion-  to  Male 
Them,  was  lately  reviewed  in  this  Journal,  September  14lh — wheu 
alluding  to  the  operating-room,  recommends  the  upper  and  lower 
sashes  of  a  window  facing  south  to  be  removed,  and  their  places  sup¬ 
plied  by  a  frame,  the  right  side  permitting  access  to  the  heliostat 
arranged  on  a  shelf  outside,  and  the  microscope  to  be  placed,  not  in 
the  centre,  but  as  much  as  possible  to  the  left-hand  side.  The  helio¬ 
stat  governor  (Woodward’s,  a  tube  with  a  ten-inch  focus  achromatic 
lens  at  the  outer  end,  and  at  the  inner  one  a  space  for  the  blue  cell  , 
is  fixed  to  the  frame,  the  axis  corresponding  to  that  of  the  micro¬ 
scope  supported  on  a  shelf,  so  “  that  the  eye  of  the  operator  is  on  a 
level  with  the  eyepiece  of  the  microscope  when  he  stands  erect,'' 
which  is  the  position  preferred.  The  fine  focussing  is  done  by 
means  of  pulleys  and  cords  worked  at  any  distance  from  the  instru¬ 
ment,  a  waxed  linen  thread  being  passed  round  a  groove  in  the 
milled  head,  one  end  weighted  by  a  small  bag  of  shot,  and  the  other 
end  directed  by  pulleys  to  a  framework  above  the  microscope,  and 
then  to  the  spool,  or  key,  which  is  fixed  to  the  wooden  frame  of  the 
movable  screen.  In  this  way  the  floor  is  clear,  as  a  smooth  piece  of 
2x4  scantling  of  a  proper  length  to  reach  from  the  shelf  to  the 
opposite  wall  supports  the  screen.  Dr.  Sternberg  suggests  that 
beginners  should  work  without  a  heliostat,  and  if  the  operating 
room  be  not  sufficiently  elevated  to  look  out  horizontally  upon  a 
clear  blue  sky,  to  incline  the  instrument  8°  or  10°  like  a  telescope ; 
and  that  the  microscope  be  placed  on  a  shelf  higher  than  when  used 
in  the  horizontal  position,  to  be  reached  by  standing  on  a  little  plat¬ 
form,  whilst  the  frame  is  suspended  by  a  similar  scantling  placed 
with  the  same  inclination  as  that  of  the  microscope,  its  lower  end 
being  supported  against  the  opposite  wall.  He  sti’ongly  recommends 
this  plan,  even  when  not  devoted  to  photographic  use.  A  tube,  an 
inch  and  a-half  in  diameter,  slides  in  the  shutter,  and  makes  a 
light-tight  connection  with  the  sub-stage  tube.  The  space  between 
the  microscope  tube  and  the  screen  may  be  enclosed  by  a  conical 
expanding  bellows  camera,  if  the  exposure  be  long.  He  suggests 
cwo  swing  shutters  to  the  camera — one  of  ground  glass  and  the  other 
of  plate  glass — so  that  they  can  be  substituted  the  one  for  the  other ; 
or  the  former  may  be  in  a  frame  smaller  than  the  latter  and  kept  in 
place  by  a  button,  and  removed  when  not  needed.  If  the  microscope 
face  the  sun,  to  prevent  direct  sunlight  entering  a  sunshade  tube, 
dull  blackened  on  the  inside,  should  project  outside.  A  method  is 
given  for  measuring.  For  obtaining  fine  black  lines  in  the  positive, 
silk  or  horsehair  threads  are  stretched  in  front  of  the  sensitised 
plate.  By  the  use  of  a  square  diaphragm,  one  half  of  the  plate  can 
be  covered  whilst  the  other  half  is  exposed;  then  this  is  to  be 
covered  by  the  diaphragm  during  the  exposure  of  the  other  half, 
so  that  two  pictures  may  be  obtained  for  comparison  on  the  same 
plate,  and  in  juxtaposition,  as  blood  discs  of  man  and  dog,  &c. 

In  a  paper  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Giles  ( Monthly  Microscopical  Journal, 
January,  1876)  is  described  a  method  to  be  used  without  a 
heliostat.  He  employs  a  large  mirror  four  and  a-half  inches  square, 
hung  like  a  swing  glass  and  adapted  to  the  end  of  the  base-board, 
so  as  to  be  capable  of  rotation  in  any  direction  by  the  use  of  cords, 
grooved  wheel,  and  pulleys  worked  from  the  camera  end.  A  large, 
three  and  a-half  inches  diameter  and  long-focus  (ten  inches)  achro¬ 
matic  lens  is  employed  as  a  condenser,  for  the  pui’pose  of  procuring 
a  large  disc  of  light  in  sunlight  illumination,  and  an  alum  cell,  for 
stopping  the  heat  rays.  The  holes  in  the  diaphragm  wheel,  except 
one,  are  stopped  with  non-actinic  paper.  The  wheel  rotates  loosely, 
and  is  used  for  making  the  exposure.  The  eyepiece  is  allowed  to 
remain,  ‘'‘though  seldom  at  the  full  ten  inches.”  With  artificial, 
paraffine,  or  magnesium  light,  the  large  condenser  is  dispensed  with, 
and  the  ordinary  achromatic  condenser  and  mirror  used. 

In  Mr.  Walmsley’s  arrangement  (for  figures  and  description  of 
which  see  Journal  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society,  page  557, 
1883),  with  an  ordinary  expanding  camera,  there  is  a  contrivance  for 
I  focussing,  which  is  stated  to  be  of  considerable  delicacy,  in  use  with 
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the  fine  adjustment.  The  milled  head  of  this  screw  has  a  groove 
cut  in  it,  “  around  which  a  small  cord  is  passed  and  carried  through 
a  succession  of  screw  eyes  on  either  side  of  the  base-board  to  the  rear, 
where  a  couple  of  small  leaden  weights  are  attached  to  its  ends, 
thus  keeping  the  cord  taut.  A  slight  pull  on  either  side,  whilst  the 
eye  is  fixed  upon  the  image  on  the  screen  of  plate  glass,  suffices  to 
adjust  the  focus  with  the  utmost  exactness.” 

Other  methods  of  arranging  the  usual  ordinary  apparatus  for 
photomicrography  might  be  cited,  but  sufficient  have  been  named 
to  offer  a  fair  selection  of  the  most  useful  plans. 

- - "♦— * - 

COMBINATION  PRINTING. 

In  former  times  one  of  the  principal  qualifications  of  a  photo¬ 
graphic  printer  was  his  ability  to  produce  from  a  negative  with  a 
defective  background  a  print  with  one  not  only  free  from  defects 
but  also  artistically  graduated  as  regards  light  and  shade.  At 
the  period  to  which  we  refer  it  may  be  mentioned  few  portraits 
larger  than  the  old  half-plate  size  were  issued  without  a  false  back¬ 
ground  being  introduced,  and  the  print— which  was  usually  on 
plain  or  what  was  called  “salted  paper” — being  worked  up  to 
some  extent  in  monochrome.  As  time  wore  on  greater  perfection 
in  the  manipulations  enabled  negatives  to  be  produced  in  which  the 
backgrounds  were  sufficiently  perfect  to  be  printed  with  the  figure. 
Lienee  there  wras  no  longer  a  necessity  for  double  printing,  while, 
arising  from  the  more  extended  experience  of  operators,  finishing  in 
monochrome  was  no  longer  required ;  therefore,  salted  paper 
and  masked  backgrounds  practically  became  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

At  the  present  time,  if  a  masked-out  background  be  required,  it 
is  generally  that  one  figure  only  out  of  a  group  is  desired  as  a  se¬ 
parate  portrait.  Or  it  may  be  that  when  the  original  photograph  was 
taken  the  portrait  was  only  a  secondary  consideration  to  the  otner 
portions  of  the  picture,  but,  owing  to  the  changes  wrought  by  time, 
it  has  become,  at  least  to  some,  the  most  important,  and  they  are 
therefore  desirous  to  possess  it  in  an  isolated  form.  In  cases  such  as 
this  many  modern  printers  are  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed  when 
a  salted  paper  print,  with  a  masked  background,  or  one  printed  fi’om 
a  second  negative,  is  required.  The  result  is  a  feeble  print,  on 
the  back  of  a  piece  of  albumenised  paper,  with  a  flat,  even  tint  all 
over  (as  a  background  is  produced)  too  often  with  a  white  line  sur¬ 
rounding  one  part  of  the  figure  and  a  dark  one  the  other.  Such 
defects  as  these,  entail  upon  the  artist  who  has  to  finish  the  picture 
the  greatest  possible  trouble  to  obliterate  them.  The  print,  also,  is 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  paper,  which  is  very  undesirable,  as  that 
always  shows  the  web  mark. 

Now,  the  printing-in  of  a  plain  background  is  really  a  very  simple 
affair  after  all,  and  this  is  the  method  usually  adopted,  or,  we  might 
say,  used  to  be  adopted.  First,  a  print  is  made  from  the  negative 
sufficiently  strong  to  show  the  outline  of  the  figure  distinctly,  then 
the  figure  is  carefully  cut  out  with  a  sharp  penknife,  keeping  carefully 
to  the  outline.  The  two  masks  thus  obtained  are  then  exposed  to 
light  until  they  are  thoroughly  blackened.  The  background  mask 
is  now  carefully  adjusted  on  to  the  negative  and  secured  in  position 
with  a  few  touches  of  gum,  and  the  negative  is  ready  for  printing 
from.  When  printed,  we  have,  of  course,  the  figure  merely  with 
a  white  background  only. 

What  is  required  now  is  to  protect  the  figure  from  light  while 
the  background  is  being  printed  to  the  requisite  depth.  The  plan 
generally  followed  in  doing  this  is  to  remove  the  print  from  the 
frame  and  lay  it  on  a  board  covered  with  black  velvet,  then  to  ad¬ 
just  the  figure  mask  upon  the  printed  figure,  keeping  it  in  position, 
when  once  adjusted,  with  a  piece  of  plate  glass.  It  is  then  exposed 
to  light.  Here  some  little  judgment  is  necessary  in  shading,  so  as 
to  produce  artistic  graduations,  instead  of  the  uniform  flat  tint  one 
so  often  sees  in  what  are  termed  “  printed-in  ”  backgrounds.  The 
printing-in  of  a  plain  background  is  simple  enough,  and  it  only 
requires  a  little  practice  and  ordinary  care  to  accomplish  it  satis¬ 
factorily.  However,  the  inexperienced  often  meet  with  a  difficulty, 
namely,  that  they  are  unable  to  obtain  an  impression  which  does 


not  show  a  palpable  juncture,  although  the  masks  were,  apparently, 
accurately  adjusted  alike  on  the  negative  and  the  printed  figure. 
Frequently  this  arises  from  the  opening  in  the  background  mask 
not  being  of  the  same  size  as  that  of  the  figure,  although  both  were 
cut  from  the  same  print.  This  is  owing  to  the  expansion  of  the 
paper  from  moisture,  which  is  often  noticeable  by  the  mask  on  the 
negative  that  was  perfectly  flat  when  first  adjusted  becoming 
cockled.  It  is  manifest  that  if  one  mask  be  kept  in  the  damp  and 
the  other  in  the  dry,  one  will  expand  while  the  other  will  contract, 
consequently  they  will  no  longer  fit  each  other  or  be  in  perfect 
register ;  hence,  at  least,  one  source  of  trouble. 

At  two  of  the  recent  meetings  of  the  Photographic  Club  Masking 
and  Double  Printing ,  generally,  formed  an  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  topic  of  discussion,  and  at  one  of  them  Mr.  Jabez  Hughe3 
described  a  plan  adopted  by  the  late  Mr.  Alfred  Hughes  for  printing 
in  false  backgrounds,  which  obviated  the  difficulty  arising  from  the 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  paper.  It  was  this: — Instead  of 
employing  a  paper  mask,  as  just  described,  the  background  in  the 
negative  was  carefully  painted  out  for  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  so  all 
round  the  outline  of  the  figure  ;  the  remainder  of  it  was  then 
covered  with  a  roughly-cut  paper  mask,  or  it  might,  if  more  con¬ 
venient,  be  painted  over  with  black  varnish.  After  the  figure 
had  been  printed  to  the  requisite  depth  the  print  was  removed 
from  the  frame,  and  its  outline  (on  the  print)  was  carefully 
painted,  to  the  depth  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  with 
opaque  body  colour — lampblack  being  used.  The  remainder  was 
then  covered  with  a  roughly-made  paper  mask.  The  print  was  now 
exposed  to  the  light  to  print-in  the  background— being  shaded  and 
graduated  as  judgment  and  taste  should  dictate.  In  washing  the 
silver  out  of  the  paper,  prior  to  toning,  the  lampblack  was  re¬ 
moved,  leaving  the  print  none  the  worse  for  the  treatment  it  had 
undergone.  By  this  simple  method  accuracy  of  registration  was 
ensured.  Instead  of  printing-in  a  plain  background  one  fiom  a 
second  negative  is  frequently  required,  and  here  greater  judgment 
is  necessary. 

Many  of  our  older  readers  will  remember  the  charming  little 
carte  portraits,  with  landscape  backgrounds,  which  were  produced 
by  Mr.  Edge  many  years  ago.  These  portraits  were  taken  in  the 
studio,  and  the  landscape,  from  nature,  was  printed-in  from  a  second 
negative.  At  one  of  the  meetings  referred  to  Mr.  E.  Dunmore  ex¬ 
plained  the  method  by  which  this  was  accomplished,  and  which  was 
as  follows The  portrait,  a  full  length,  was  taken  in  the  studio.  The 
background,  instead  of  being  flatted  in  the  usual  waj,  was  painted 
with  ordinary  glossy  paint,  and  was  shaded  from  a  somewhat  light 
to  a  moderately-dark  tint,  so  that,  when  the  negative  was  printed 
from,  a  portrait  with  a  graduated  plain  background  was  the  result. 
Different  methods  of  masking  the  figure  while  (he  background  was 
being  printed  were  described,  but  this  is  the  one  finally  adopted  by 
Mr.  Edge.  After  the  figure  had  been  printed,  with  the  graduated 
background  the  impression  was  removed  from  the  frame,  and  the 
figure  painted  over  with  gamboge  sufficiently  thick  to  protect  it  fiom 
the  further  action  of  light  whilst  the  background  was  printing.  The 
print  was  then  placed  on  the  landscape  negative  in  another  fiAine 
and  printed  to  the  requisite  depth.  The  prints  were  now  toned 
and  fixed  in  the  ordinary  manner.  In  washing  out  the  silver  the 
gamboge  was  dissolved  off,  leaving  the  print  intact,  the  same  a> 
in  Mr.  Hughes’s  method.  One  thing  was  specially  alluded  to 
and  requires  mention  here,  namely,  that  the  landscape  negative 
must  be  very  thin  and  feeble  indeed— such  an  one  as  it  would  be 
impossible  to  obtain  a  good  impression  from  in  the  ordinary  way, 
because  if  it  were  at  all  strong  or  vigorous  it  would,  in  this 
instance,  be  impossible  to  obtain  artistic  results,  such  as  Mr.  Edge  ^ 

undoubtedly  were.  .  ..  , 

This  simple  plan  of  combination  printing  might  profitably  bo 
utilised  novv-a-days  by  portrait  photographers  for  the  production  of 
(say)  panel  portraits  in  the  studio,  with  backgrounds  of  interest¬ 
ing  local  scenery. 

The  term  “combination  printing”  is  a  comprehensive  one,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  embraces  not  only  the  production  of  impressions  both  m 
silver  and  carbon,  from  more  than  one  negative,  but  also  of  trans¬ 
parencies,  and  the  making  of  combination  negatives  containing 
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portions  of  several  others,  all  of  which  came  under  considera¬ 
tion  during  the  discussion.  We  shall  resume  the  subject  next 
week. 

CHLORINE,  BROMINE,  AND  IODINE. 

The  experiments  on  the  mutual  reactions  of  the  halogen  elements 
by  Paul  Julius,  described  by  us  last  week,  deserve  more  than  a 
passing  notice,  bearing,  as  they  do,  upon  an  important  point  in  the 
chemistry  of  photography ;  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  remind  our 
readers  of  some  of  the  ordinary  reactions  of  these  three  principal 
members  of  the  group,  bringing  together  some  long-accepted  modes  of 
separating  them  and  other  interesting  methods  recently  suggested. 

The  older  chemical  authorities  used  to  give  so-called  “  tables  of 
affinities,’’  in  which  various  substances  were  classed  in  the  order  of 
the  affinity  they  were  supposed  to  possess  for  the  body  placed  at  the 
headof  thetable.  Thus,  for  metals,  the  tables  ran — 0.,F.,Cl.,Br.,I,&c. ; 
but  modern  chemistry  has  conclusively  shown  that  such  orders 
merely  represent  functions  of  a  particular  case,  and  that  they  are 
very  liable  even  to  be  reversed  under  altered  conditions.  It  is 
true  that  chlorine  gas  may,  and  usually  does,  drive  out  bromine,  and 
that  the  latter  again  may  displace  iodine  from  combination ;  but  it 
is  also  true,  as  shown  in  a  most  conclusive  manner  by  Herr  Julius, 
that  the  exact  reverse  of  these  reactions  can  be  brought  about  when 
also  the  elements  are  employed  in  the  gaseous  form,  and,  indeed, 
that  any  halogen,  if  applied  in  excess,  is  capable  of  expelling  any 
other  halogen  from  its  combination  with  silver. 

To  detect  any  one  of  these  elements  in  solution  the  precipitation 
by  silver  gives  results  so  characteristic  that  mistakes  cannot 
readily  be  made  ;  but  when  all  three  or  the  last  two  are  found 
together  the  difficulty  is  very  much  increased.  A  well-known 
authority  says— “  There  is  no  known  method  of  effecting  a  separation 
of  these  elements”  (bromine  and  iodine).  This  being  the  case,  it  is 
evideut  that  the  examination  of  a  dry-plate  film,  for  instance,  or  a 
sample  of  collodion,  to  ascertain  its  exact  composition,  may,  perhaps, 
be  considered  a  matter  for  the  skilled  chemist  only  ;  but  to  find  out 
whether  any  or  which  of  these  elements  be  present  in  a  sample 
under  examination  is  not  beyond  the  power  of  anyone  possessed  of 
an  ordinary  acquaintance  with  chemicals. 

The  substance  is  usually  better  examined  in  solution,  and,  when 
in  the  form  of  insoluble  silver  salts,  can  easily  be  made  soluble  by 
digesting  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  a  few  fragments  of  zinc, 
the  silver  precipitating  and  leaving  the  zinc  salts  in  solution.  The 
iodide  can  be  thrown  down  as  subiodide  of  copper  when  all  those  salts 
are  present ;  in  presence  of  bromide,  protochloride  of  palladium 
throws  down  iodide  only,  or,  when  chloride  accompanies  it,  nitrate 
of  protoxide  of  palladium.  Bromine  in  presence  of  the  other  two 
is  readily  formed  as  follows: — Mix  the  fluid  with  a  few  drops  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  then  some  starch  paste,  and  afterwards  with  a 
little  fuming  nitric  acid.  The  well-known  iodine  blue  with  starch  is 
produced  and  must  be  destroyed  by  the  gradual  addition  of  chlorine 
water.  When  it  has  disappeared  more  chlorine  water  is  to  be 
added,  the  effect  being  to  set  free  the  bromine,  which  can  be  taken 
up  by  chloroform  by  shaking  a  little  of  it  in  the  test-tube  with  the 
liquid.  The  chloroform  will  then  show  the  characteristic  colour. 
Chlorides  are  best  detected  by  precipitating  the  salts  with  silver, 
and,  after  washing,  treating  with  dilute  ammonia,  which,  as  our 
readers  know,  readily  dissolves  the  chloride  and  also  dissolves  bro¬ 
mide,  but  only  a  trace  of  iodide.  The  filtrate  has  to  be  dried  and 
fused  with  carbonate  of  soda,  the  result  extracted  with  water  and 
neutralised  with  sulphuric  acid  evaporated  again,  the  residue  fused 
with  bichromate  of  potassium,  and  a  little  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  added.  A  deep  brownish-red  gas  (ch loro- chromic  acid)  is 
evolved. 

The  above  is  an  epitome  of  some  of  the  readiest  of  the  usual 
methods  for  testing  for  these  compounds,  and  we  now  give,  in  as 
short  a  space  as  possible,  two  methods — lately-published  modes- — 
recommended  as  simple  means  of  effecting  the  same  end,  one  also 
estimating  the  relative  amount  present.  The  first  we  give  is  the 
subject  of  a  communication  to  the  Chemical  News ,  under  a  well- 
known  and  respected  name — Mr.  F.  Maxwell  Lyte.  It  is  founded  on 
a  familiar  method  of  estimating  the  amount  of  these  three  halogens 


present  in  a  mixture  based  on  the  propel  ty  shown  by  Field  to  be  pos- 
i  sessedby  one  halogen  silver  salt,  of  being  changed  by  treatment  it  li 
a  solution  of  an  alkaline  salt  of  another  halogen.  Thus,  chloride  of 
silver  is  completely  changed  by  digestion  with  a  solution  of  bromide 
of  potassium,  and  bromide  and  chloride  by  iodide  of  potassium,  a 
mutual  exchange  taking  place.  These  reactions  are  a  conspicuous 
example  of  the  reversal  of  the  “table  of  affinities.”  Mr.  Maxwell 
Lyte  writes  : — 

“The  haloids  having  been  precipitated  together  with  silver,  the  pre¬ 
cipitate  is  to  be  collected,  dried,  and  weighed.  It  is  now  dissolved  in 
about  thirty  or  forty  times  its  weight  of  water  by  the  addition  of  the 
i  least  possible  quantity  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  A  quantity  of  pure 
\  bromide  of  potassium  is  now  added,  which  need  not  be  above  the 
weight  of  the  precipitate.  The  cyanide  is  now  decomposed  by  the 
addition  of  an  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  precipitate  in 
which  any  silver  chloride  has  become,  by  tins  means,  converted  into 
!  silver  bromide  is  now  collected  in  a  ffiter,  dried,  and  weighed.  It  is 
once  more  dissolved  in  the  least  possible  quantity  of  cyanide  of  potas¬ 
sium  in  the  same  quantity  of  water,  and  to  this  is  now  added  one  and 
a-quarter  time  the  original  weight  of  the  precipitate  of  potassium 
iodide.  The  cyanide  is  now  again  decomposed  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  the  precipitate  once  more  collected  in  a  filter,  dried,  and  weighed. 
In  the  last  precipitate  all  the  silver  is  converted  into  iodide,  excepting 
such  as  was  iodide  already.  In  the  second  all  became  bromide  except¬ 
ing  such  as  was  bromide  or  iodide  already.  From  the  weights  thus 
obtained  from  the  first,  second,  and  third  weighings  the  chlorine, 
bromine,  and  iodine  can  easily  be  calculated.” 

The  other  method  we  would  call  attention  to  is  by  Mr.  Francis 
Jones,  and  is  also  found  in  the  same  journal.  He  statea.tliat,  having 
compared  the  results  obtained  by  his  students  when  using  this  and 
other  methods,  they  are  far  more  successful  with  the  new  method  : — 

“  Place  a  small  quantity  of  the  mixture  to  be  tested  in  a  good-sized 
test  tube,  and  add  a  few  pieces  of  manganese  dioxide;  then  a  little 
water.  Add  now  one  drop  only  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (one  part  acid 
to  ten  of  water).  A  brown  tinge  indicates  the  presence  of  iodine. 
Boil  the  mixture  and  confirm  the  presence  of  iodine  by  the  violet 
vapours  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube.  Continue  the  boiling  until 
these  vapours  cease  to  appear;  then  add  another  drop  of  sulphuric 
acid,  aud  boil  again  until  they  cease.  if  necessary,  repeat  this 
addition  of  acid  and  boiling  until  violet  vapours  have  entirely  ceased. 
Now  add  about  two  cubic  centimetres  of  the  dilute  acid,  and  boil 
again.  Brown  vapours  indicate  bromine.  Continue  the  boiling  until 
the  vapours  no  longer  smell  of  bromine;  then  add  one  cubic  centimetre 
of  dilute  acid,  and  boil  again.  When  the  vapours  no  longer  smell  of 
bromine  allow  the  residue  to  cool  completely ;  add  an  equal  bulk  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  warm.  A  green  gas  bleaching  a  piece  of 
moist  red  blotting-paper  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube  indicates  chlorine. 
Occasionally  some  bromine  comes  off  in  the  addition  of  the  strong  acid  ; 
but,  if  so,  it  is  soon  got  rid  of,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  chlorine,  which 
is  chiefly  evolved  in  warming  the  mixture.  As,  moreover,  moist  red 
blotting-paper  is  far  more  quickly  acted  on  by  chlorine  than  by  bro¬ 
mine,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  the  two 
elements.” 

Two  very  useful  methods  of  analysis — the  latter  within  the 
power  of  any  operator  of  average  expertness  to  carry  out — are  here 
indicated,  and  we  think  they  will  be  found  as  useful  in  practice  as 
in  theory.  They  show  the  futility  of  trusting  to  tabulated  degrees 
of  chemical  affinity. 

The  Late  Mr.  J.  H.  Dallmeyer. — It  is  with  sincere  regret  we 
have  to  announce  the  demise  of  one  whose  name  has  been  long 
identified  with  the  manufacture  of  optical  instruments — photo¬ 
graphic  lenses,  microscropes,  &c.  He  was  on  a  voyage  to  New 
Zealand  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  died  when  within  view 
of  that  coast.  In  our  next  issue  we  shall  give  a  memoir  of  Mr. 
Dallmeyer.  Meanwhile  we  may  state  that  the  business  will  be 
continued  by  Mr.  Thos.  R.  Dallmeyer,  son  of  the  deceased  gentle¬ 
man. 


We  mentioned  last  week  that  the  Illustrated  London  News  had 
recently  given  a  frontispiece  engraved  from  a  photograph.  Now  it 
is  the  Graphic  which  has  adopted  a  similar  course.  The  frontispiece 
of  the  volume  for  1883,  which  was  issued  with  the  last  number, 
entitled  Feeding  the  Pigeons,  St.  Marie's,  Venice,  is  from  an  instan¬ 
taneous  photograph  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Ac  worth,  who  has  recently  con¬ 
tributed  a  series  of  articles  to  this  Journal. 


While  on  the  subject  of  photography  in  its  connection  with  our 
illustrated  papers  we  may  revert  to  a  remark  we  made  some  little 
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time  ago,  to  the  effect  that  photography  might  soon  hope  to  find 
new  applications  in  that  direction.  We  were  not  at  that  time  aware 
how  soon,  and  to  what  an  extent,  photography  would  be  so  utilised  ; 
but,  at  the  present  time,  at  least  two  of  our  leading  illustrated  papers 
are  using  photography  in  the  production  of  their  illustrations.  The 
Pictorial  World  has  recently  given  a  number  of  pictures  which 
but  for  the  scarcely  noticeable  words  “  ink-photo.”  in  one  corner  we 
should  have  taken  to  be  ordinary  lithographs  of  the  best  class. 
They  are,  however,  produced  by  Messrs.  Sprague  and  Co’s,  photo¬ 
lithographic  process,  several  examples  of  which  have  appeared  in 
our  own  pages.  Messrs.  Sprague  and  Co.  have  also  supplied  type 
printing  blocks  to  the  Illustrated  London  News  and  for  some  time 
have  regularly  illustrated  the  Architect. 


The  subject  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton’s  mercuric  developer,  described 
in  the  Photographic  Times  of  November,  was  brought  before  the 
last  technical  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 
In  the  last  issue  of  our  New  York  contemporary  Mr.  Newton, 
afraid  lest  a  blunder  should  arise  in  consequence  of  what  he  calls 
any  foolish  version  of  it  being  given,  has  carefully  reproduced  his 
directions,  which  we  summarise  thus : — Thirty  grains  of  bichloride 
of  mercury  having  been  dissolved  in  four  ounces  of  water,  and 
ninety  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  having  been  also  dissolved  in 
one  ounce  of  water,  the  latter  is  then  poured  into  the  former.  This 
mercuric  solution  is  used  in  connection  with  a  developer,  on  the 
precise  composition  of  which  Mr.  Newton  lays  great  stress — • 

Carbonate  of  soda  (washing  soda)  .  25  grains. 

Sulphite  of  soda . 4  „ 

Pyrogallic  acid  .  2  „ 

Water  .  1  ounce. 

The  instructions  for  developing  a  very  briefly-exposed  plate  is  to 
bring  out  as  much  as  possible  with  the  developer  for  four  or  five 
minutes,  and  then  add  three  drops  of  the  mercuric  iodide  solution 
for  every  ounce  of  developer.  This  brings  out  details  which  could 
not  otherwise  appear.  During  the  dull  weather  now  prevailing  it 
will  be  desirable  that  Mr.  Newton’s  formula  receive  a  fair  trial. 


Boracic  acid — which,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  has  been  re¬ 
commended  for  use  in  several  photographic  processes — is  a  most 
troublesome  material  to  pulverise.  A  method  stated  to  be  the  best 
yet  discovered  is  to  grind  it  up  in  a  Wedgwood  mortar,  keeping  it 
moistened  with  ether  all  the  time.  This  may  possibly  answer;  but 
it  must  be  a  very  unpleasant,  not  to  say  costly,  method. 


The  recent  lantern  exhibition  of  the  South  London  Photographic 
Society  was  an  undoubted  success.  The  lanterns  were  manipulated 
by  Mr.  William  Brooks  as  though  he  had  been  “  to  the  manner  born 
while  the  free  and  easy,  jaunty,  never-in-the-least-put-about  style 
of  Mr.  F.  Bridge,  the  Secretary,  by  whom  the  various  pictures  were 
explained,  kept  the  large  audience  in  excellent  humour.  The 
dissolving  of  one  picture  into  another,  the  uniform  steadiness  of 
the  light,  the  brightness  of  the  eighteen-feet  disc,  and  sharpness  of 
the  enlarged  images  were  such  as  to  reflect  the  highest  credit  upon 
all  concerned.  The  large  hall  was  crowded  to  excess,  and  the 
pictures  exhibited  numbered  between  two  and  three  hundred. 


Our  readers  will  remember  the  ingenious  conception  of  a  well-known 
savant  to  show  the  comparative  slowness  with  which  the  sensation 
of  touch  is  conveyed.  He  said  if  it  were  possible  for  a  child  on  the 
earth  to  put  out  his  hand  and  touch  the  sun  he  would  have  grown 
old  and  grey  before  he  became  aware  of  the  sensation.  M.  Paul 
Bert  has  recently  presented  a  note  to  the  Acade'mie  des  Sciences,  Paris, 
in  which  are  described  further  experiments  by  M.  Block  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  rapidity  of  visual  and  other  perceptions.  Vision  is  the 
most  rapid  ;  hearing  occupied  tU  of  a  second  longer;  while  the  sen¬ 
sation  of  touch  required  dx  of  a  second  longer  for  transmission 
than  a  visual  perception. 

Anything  more  forcible  than  these  facts  to  prove  the  superiority  of 
photographic  over  personal  observation  of  astronomical  phenomena 
cannot  be  imagined.  These  ratios  are,  no  doubt,  averages,  and  every 
observer  will  have  his  own  rate  of  perception,  though,  quite  possibly, 
the  relative  speed  of  perception  will  not  vary  in  individuals.  In 
taking  transit  observations,  for  example,  with  one  man  to  count 
seconds  aloud,  another  with  his  eye  at  the  telescope,  and  a  third  to 
note  down  the  actual  observer’s  calls,  we  see  how  the  real  moment 
of  contact  or  what  not— being  governed  by  the  perceptions  of  those 
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persons  before  the  time  is  written  down — may  possibly  be  subject  to 
perceptible  discrepancies  in  the  hands  of  different  observers.  Indeed, 
in  most  observatories,  the  “  personal  equation,”  as  it  is  termed— that 
is,  the  rate  of  perception,  and  its  audible  expression,  of  each  assis¬ 
tant — is  always  ascertained,  and  the  records  lie  makes  reduced  in 
accordance  with  it.  In  photographic  observation,  however,  with  a 
chronometric  arrangement,  so  contrived  that  the  plate  records  its 
own  time,  no  error  can  thus  occur. 


A  suggestion  is  made  in  the  Photographic  Times,  namely,  that  the 
Stock  Dealers’  Association  of  America  pass  a  resolution  calling  upon 
dry-plate  manufacturers  to  test  the  sensitiveness  of  their  plates,  and 
mark  upon  the  outside  of  each  packet  both  the  number  of  the 
emulsion  and  its  sensitiveness,  this  latter  point  being  determined  by 
a  recognised  sensitometer,  such  as  Warnerke’s.  The  label  on  the 
emulsion  would,  therefore,  be  marked  in  somewhat  the  following 
way  ; — 

Emulsion ,  No.  1103.  Warnerke,  22. 

To  understand  the  above  thoroughly  it  is  necessary  we  should  say 
that  the  Stock  Dealers’  Association  appear  to  command  the  situation 
in  America. 


We  should  like  to  hear  the  opinions  of  some  who  hold  that  vitrified 
enamels  are  subject,  in  some  instances  at  least,  to  fading.  Although 
it  is  not  easy  to  discover  in  what  way  they  fade,  provided  per¬ 
fect  vitrification  of  the  enamel  surface  has  occurred,  yet,  from 
opinions  we  have  heard  expressed,  it  is  probable  that  fading  of  some 
sort  has  really  in  some  instances  taken  place.  Seeing  that  burnt-in 
enamels  are  looked  upon  as  the  highest  representatives  of  photo¬ 
graphic  permanence,  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  matter  set  at  rest. 


M.  Henri  Becquerel  continues  his  investigations  upon  the  infra¬ 
red  portion  of  the  spectrum,  and  records  some  most  interesting 
results.  We  need  not  explain  that  this  part  of  the  spectrum  is 
entirely  invisible  to  the  naked  eye ;  by  means  of  the  methods  he 
adopts,  M.  Becquerel  shows  that  there  exists  in  this  invisible 
region  bright  line  spectra — also,  of  course,  invisible — just  as  are 
seen  in  the  visible  spectrum  the  radiations  from  hot  vapours.  For 
example :  incandescent  sodium  vapour  shows  two  well-marked  lines 
(wave-lengths  819  and  1098)  corresponding  to  two  bright  lines 
hitherto  unknown. 


The  method  adopted  by  M.  Becquerel  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  novel. 
Hitherto  there  have  been  three  modes  of  investigating  the  part  of 
the  solar  spectrum  under  consideration — the  first  involving  the  use 
of  a  thermopile  and  a  rock-salt  prism ;  the  second,  Captain 
Abney’s  photographic  method  ;  the  third,  Professor  Langley’s 
method,  with  his  bolometer  and  a  diffraction  grating.  This  new 
mode,  however,  differs  from  any,  and  is  based  upon  the  discovery 
that  the  rays  of  the  ultra-red  spectrum  have  the  effect  of  extinguish¬ 
ing  the  glow  of  a  phosphorescent  body  previously  exposed  to  the 
opposite — the  ultra-violet — end  of  the  spectrum.  By  this  means 
water,  for  example,  gives  three  well-marked  absorption  bands  with 
wave  lengths  930,  1,080,  and  1,230  respectively.  Some  idea  of  the 
degree  to  which  the  spectrum  is  extended  beyond  the  limits  once 
assigned  to  it  may  be  formed  when  we  learn  that  this  phos¬ 
phorescent  process  enables  a  region  from  wave  length  760  to  1,300 
to  be  examined — that  is,  an  extent  greater  than  the  whole  of  the 
visible  and  ultra-violet  rays  combined. 


It  is  a  very  good  thing  to  have  a  knowdedge  of  the  mode  of  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  various  chemicals  of  the  dark  room,  and  any  periodical 
that  assists  in  bringing  such  knowdedge  before  its  readers  is  doing 
useful  work.  We  were  amused,  however,  to  read,  as  we  lately  did  in 
a  monthly  trade  journal,  that  hydrobromic  acid  is  recommended  to 
be  made  as  follows — “  100  grammes  potass,  bromid.  are  mixed  wi'h 
280  grammes  of  phosphoric  acid  of  a  specific  gravity  of  1304.  This 
mixture  is  put  into  a  half-litre  glass  flask.  A  molten  potash  meta¬ 
phosphate  forms,  and  chlorine  is  given  off.  Pare  hydrobromic  acid 
fumes  at  last  pass  over,  which  should  be  received  in  distilled  water. 
While  wondering  where  the  chlorine  came  from  we  could  not  help 
also  wondering  what  possible  end  is  subserved  by  such  paia- 
graphs. _ 

M.  G.  Lemoine  has  contributed  to  the  Acade'mie  des  Sciences  of 
Paris  a  note  on  the  employment  of  ferric  oxalate  (or,  rather,  of  a 
mixture  of  ferric  chloride  and  oxalic  acid)  for  the  purpose  of  liglu- 
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measuring.  We  shall  probably,  at  an  early  date,  give  an  extended 
account  of  M.  Lemoine’s  results. 


In  the  course  of  conversation,  a  few  days  ago,  on  the  subject  of 
coating  plates  by  mechanical  means,  we  were  reminded  of  a  rough 
appliance  for  this  purpose  which  we  constructed  experimentally 
some  three  years  or  more  ago,  and  which,  if  elaborated,  would  pro¬ 
bably  prove  useful  in  the  hands,  at  any  rate,  of  amateurs  and  small 
producers  of  plates.  It  is  based  upon  the  same  principle  as  the 
well-known  stylographic  pen,  and  consists  of  a  wedge  or  other 
shaped  vessel  of  the  same  length  as  the  plate  to  be  coated,  having  a 
slit  or  opening  along  the  whole  length  of  its  lower  side.  This  slit 
is  closed  by  means  of  a  strip  or  wedge  of  glass  or  other  material 
dropping  by  its  own  weight  into  the  opening,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  needle  in  the  “  Mackinnon  ”  form  of  stylographic  pen.  If  the 
trough  or  vessel  be  filled  with  emulsion  this  movable  slip  or  stopper 
prevents  its  egress  until  the  slip  is  pressed  in  contact  with  a  glass 
plate,  when  it  is  raised  and  permits  the  emulsion  to  escape.  By 
slowly  passing  the  arrangement  over  the  surface  of  a  plate  it  is  obvious 
that  a  coating  of  emulsion  may  be  applied  varying  in  thickness 
with  the  rapidity  of  the  motion. 

- — ♦ - 

UNSUSPECTED  CAUSES  OF  STAINING  IN 
GELATINE  PLATES. 

n  the  days  of  wet-plate  photography  with  collodion  films  we  seldom 
or  ever  heard  of  any  staining  of  the  film  after  varnishing,  but  with 
gelatine  films  it  is  not  uncommon ;  indeed,  as  a  rule,  I  think  the 
complaint  is  more  or  less  general.  There  is  one  cause  of  staining  or 
spotting  of  negatives,  but  I  cannot  call  it  an  “  unsuspected  ”  cause. 
Many  photographers — amateurs  especially — like  to  try  a  print  from 
their  negatives  before  varnishing,  so  that  if  they  are  not  just  right 
as  regards  density,  they  can  be  altered  before  varnishing.  This  is 
all  very  well,  so  far  as  it  goes ;  but,  if  silver  paper  be  applied  to  the 
negative  before  varnishing,  sooner  or  later  spots  will  show  them¬ 
selves. 

If  I  require  to  see  a  print  from  a  negative  before  varnishing,  I 
always  like  to  make  sure  that  no  evil  result  will  accrue  from  it;  so, 
to  guard  against  the  spots  through  this  cause,  which  are  so  well 
known,  after  taking  the  print  I  give  the  film  a  slight  wash  of  a 
weak  cyanide  solution.  This  will  remove  any  particles  of  free 
nitrate  of  silver  that  may  have  attached  themselves  to  the  film  from 
the  paper.  The  best  way  I  find  to  apply  this,  so  as  not  to  injure 
the  negative,  is  to  first  soak  the  negative  well  in  water — say  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour — and  then  apply  the  cyanide  solution 
with  a  flat  camel’s-hair  brush  about  half-an-inch  in  width. 

I  find  cyanide  need  not  be  more  than  about  three  grains  to  the 
ounce  of  water,  but  not  more  than  five  grains  at  the  outside.  Fully 
charge  the  brush  with  the  solution,  and  pass  it  over  the  film  lightly, 
re-charging  it  occasionally.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  cyanide  is 
applied  to  the  whole  of  the  film.  About  one  minute  will  be  found 
quite  sufficient,  as  it  is  only  required  to  act  on  the  surface  of  the  film 
and  not  in  it.  After  the  negative  has  been  thus  treated  and  well 
washed,  I  have  never  found  any  staining  from  the  cause  named. 

An  unsuspected  cause  of  staining  is  when  a  negative  has  been 
known  to  have  been  well  washed  and  varnished  and  then  placed  aside 
for  a  few  weeks,  and  not  been  printed  from,  on  looking  at  it  to  find 
it  all  spots  and  stains.  My  attention  was  called  to  this  kind  of 
staining  some  six  months  since.  As  it  seemed  to  me  very  peculiar 
I  examined  the  plate  well,  and  at  last  I  suspected  the  varnish.  I 
remembered  that  I  had  a  sample  of  a  similar  varnish  at  home, 
which  I  had  had  by  me  for  years,  and  was  of  a  very  sticky  nature. 
I  well  washed  a  useless  negative  thoroughly,  varnished  it,  and  laid 
it  aside  on  a  shelf.  After  a  time  the  spots  and  stains  began  to 
make  their  appearance  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  in  the  one  before 
mentioned.  The  cause  with  me  was  not  far  to  seek  ;  the  varnish 
was  at  fault  undoubtedly.  The  varnish  was  very  strong  in  smell, 
containing  gum  benzoin  and  Venice  turpentine.  Now  my  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  latter  article  is  that  it  darkens  all  silver 
compounds  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  and  is  very  unsuitable 
in  a  photographic  varnish.  I  see  by  a  very  old  book  on  photo¬ 
graphy  in  my  possession  that  such  a  varnish  is  mentioned. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  I  have  always  made  my  own  varnish, 
and  have  never  had  any  trouble  with  it.  At  one  time  I  used  to 
employ  several  of  the  gum  resins ;  I  now  only  use  the  best  shellac 
dissolved  in  alcohol.  I  find  it  exceedingly  hard,  and  it  does  not 
stick  in  the  hottest  sun.  To  temper  it  a  little  I  add  a  small 
quantity  of  castor  oil,  which  I  find  answers  all  purposes. 


Why  varnish-makers  use  such  a  combination  of  gums  1  cannot 
imagine.  My  idea  of  the  gums  for  varnish-making  is  that  tin-  Imb 
odour  a  gum  possesses  in  its  solid  dry  state  the  more  durable  \\  ill  be 
the  varnish  ;  for  I  consider  that  a  gum  which  throws  olf  any  smell 
is  throwing  off  solid  particles,  and  a  varnish  made  from  such  a  gum 
causes  it  to  crack.  The  lacs,  I  find,  are  almost  entirely  without 
odour.  Sandarac  smells  stronger,  and  gum  benzoin  stronger  still, 
and  that  is  why  I  reject  these  gums  and  give  preference  to  the 
lacs.  There  are  several  varnishes  in  the  market  that  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  use  on  a  negative  of  any  value. 

Another  cause  of  staining  I  attribute  to  intensification  with  iron, 
and  that  is  why  I  use  pyrogallic  acid  in  place  of  sulphate  of  iron.  I 
saw  some  negatives  the  other  day  that  were  intensified  with  iron 
which  had  become  stained  more  or  less,  while  others  that  were  done 
at  the  same  time  with  pyro.  had  not  stained. 

All  the  gelatine  plates  I  use  I  make  myself,  and  I  never  employ 
more  gelatine  than  I  am  obliged  to  do,  as  I  consider  the  less  gelatine 
used  the  more  easy  is  the  washing.  I  do  not  employ  more  than 
about  half  the  quantity  that  is  generally  prescribed. 

There  is  also  another  cause  to  which  I  think  sufficient  attention 
is  not  paid,  and  that  is  in  the  fixing.  A  great  many,  as  soon  as  the 
unaltered  bromide  and  iodide  have  apparently  disappeared  from 
the  film,  take  the  plate  at  once  out  of  the  hypo,  and  wash  it.  I 
have  found,  from  experience,  that  the  plates  should  be  left  five  or 
ten  minutes  at  least  after  the  film  appears  clear ;  for,  if  it  have  a 
thick  end  to  it,  it  takes  some  considerable  time  to  free  it  from  the 
bromide  and  iodide.  If  these  have  not  been  entirely  removed  and 
silver  intensification  be  employed  afterwards,  a  dark  yellow  stain 
will  appear  which  nothing  can  remove.  I  have  seen  this  on  several 
occasions.  By  some  it  is  said  to  be  a  hypo,  stain.  If  silver  intensi¬ 
fication  has  not  been  employed,  and  the  negative  has  not  been 
properly  fixed,  discolouration  is  sure  to  occur  sooner  or  later,  no 
matter  how  much  the  plate  has  been  washed ;  and,  therefore,  I 
think  too  much  attention  cannot  be  given  to  fixing  or  clearing  a 
negative,  which  is  very  often  slurred  over.  Wm.  Brooks. 


GELATINO-CHLOBIDE  FOB  TRANSPARENCIES. 

I  have  long  sought  for  a  method  of  producing  transparencies  by 
contact  from  certain  negatives,  and  I  desired  to  find  a  method  by 
which  I  could  produce  transparencies  at  once  suitable  for  household 
decoration  and  for  the  reproduction  of  negatives  in  case  any 
accident  should  happen  to  my  originals.  In  the  current  Almanac 
I  briefly  stated  the  importance  of  such  a  step  being  taken  in  the 
case  of  perfect  negatives  for  insurance  against  total  loss  by  accident, 
and  in  the  case  of  negatives  requiring  intensification  or  reduction  to 
prevent  loss  through  the  mistakes  so  frequently  made  in  these 
operations.  That  my  remark  in  the  Almanac  is  worthy  of  notice  I  am 
persuaded  to  believe  from  the  facts  that  the  Editors  of  this  Journal 
have  chosen  my  words  as  the  text  for  a  valuable  and  carefully- 
written  article,  and  that  disasters  to  valuable  negatives  are  frequently 
occurring  and  always  possible.  A  broken  negative  has,  before  now, 
in  very  deft  hands,  been  patched  up  so  as  to  give  passable  prints — 
at  least  so  I  read ;  but  if  a  negative  be  smashed  to  “  smithereens,” 
as  I  have  seen  them,  no  mortal  can  replace,  even  if  he  can  collect, 
the  fragments. 

And  who  can  be  certain  of  succeeding  in  the  intensification  of  a 
gelatine  negative  1  I,  for  one,  confess  my  dislike,  and  even  dread, 
of  the  operation,  which,  in  my  hands,  has  always  been  precarious — 
often  disastrous — though  I  have  given  great  care  and  study  to  the 
subject,  and  tried  every  published  process  that  had  a  germ  of 
rationality  in  it.  The  same  remarks  may  apply — perhaps  in  a 
slightly  modified  degree — to  reduction.  Negatives  over-dense  can 
be  reduced  with  tolerable  certainty  ;  but  not  seldom  the  reduction 
is  overdone,  or  the  gelatine  incurably  damaged,  by  the  reducing 
agent.  If  a  valuable  negative  can  be  rapidly,  easily,  and  certainly 
reproduced  as  soon  as  dry,  I  submit  that  a  great  advantage  has  been 
gained.  If,  however,  we  produce  not  only  a  duplicate,  but  a  superior 
negative,  and  if,  further,  our  intermediate  positive  is  a  thing  of 
unusual  beauty,  a  valuable  decoration,  and  a  profitable  commercial 
commodity,  then  I  maintain  that  not  only  is  our  slight  trouble 
amply  repaid,  but  our  ability  of  executing  orders  which  might 
otherwise  be  lost  is  ensured. 

Now  I  know  that  most  professional  photographers  will  agree  with 
me,  so  far,  as  to  the  desirability  of  making  contact  positives  of  their 
negatives  ;  but  they  will  demur  to  the  trouble,  the  expense,  the 
time,  and  the  extra  accomodation  required  for  carrying  out  what  I 
urge.  Well,  I  admit  at  once  that  more  room  will  be  necessary  for 
the  storage  of  negatives  and  positives,  because  in  this,  as  in  other 
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matters,  I  like  to  look  at  all  sides  of  the  question.  But  how  about 
my  friend  of  the  Exhibition  who  had  a  large  and,  to  him,  extremely 
valuable  negative  broken  after  the  production  of  seventeen  prints, 
the  subject  being  a  public  ceremony  which  could  not  be  re-enacted 
for  his  benefit,  and  the  negative  of  which  was  a  brilliant  success 
that  might  have  made  his  name  renowned  and  left  his  pocket 
bursting  ?  I  guess  he  would  not  grudge  the  space  required  for  a 
good  positive  on  gelatino-chloride.  And  consider,  also,  that  any 
valuable  negative  is  liable  at  any  time  to  be  broken — all  the  more 
so  because  valuable.  Everyone  knows  that  when  a  large  number  of 
prints  is  wanted  of  a  certain  negative  such  negative  is  reproduced 
over  and  over  again,  thus  saving  time  and  avoiding  superfluous 
wear  and  tear  of  the  original  negative.  With  gelatino-chloride 
plates,  as  I  propose  to  recommend  them,  the  time,  trouble,  and 
expense  are  as  nothing  compared  with  the  advantages  gained. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  positives  produced  by  contact  print¬ 
ing  with  either  portrait  or  landscape  negatives  are  themselves  things 
of  beauty  and  eminently  marketable  commodities.  No  silver  print 
can  at  all  compare  with  either  a  transparent  positive  or  a  good 
positive  on  opal,  whether  the  opal  be  matt  or  smooth.  To-day  I 
have  produced  in  a  couple  of  hours,  and  with  one  dose  of  developer 
four  ounces  in  quantity,  eight  positives — six  on  opal  and  two  on 
glass ;  and,  though  the  batch  of  plates  was  new,  I  have  not  lost  one 
operation.  I  was  endeavouring  also  to  produce  a  variety  of  tone, 
and  in  this  I  have  succeeded,  no  two  positives  being  alike  in  colour, 
yet  all  pleasing  enough. 

All  my  previous  experience  did  not  amount  to  eighteen  trials, 
and  of  these  trials  were  two  batches  of  emulsion  made  by  myself 
and  differently  treated,  while  the  other  experiments  were  made 
with  plates  prepared  by  the  versatile  and  ingenious  Mr.  A.  Cowan. 
Any  person  in  possession  of  his  senses  would  prefer  these  experi¬ 
mental  positives  of  mine  to  my  silver  prints  from  the  same 
negatives;  indeed,  I  showed  an  opal  to  a  person  whom  one 
of  the  negatives  represents,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  I  could  resist 
the  “  annexation  ”  of  my  opal  property.  Had  it  not  been  that  I 
happen  to  hold  the  “suzerainty”  of  the  person  in  question,  my 
Transvaal  —  I  mean  my  opal  —  would  assuredly  have  been  for¬ 
feited. 

The  positives  on  glass,  too — backed  with  opal  or  ground  glass  or 
matt  varnish,  then  the  edges  bound  or  the  plate  framed — make 
lovely  objects  to  hang  at  a  window  or  exhibit  in  a  slanting  frame  on 
a  table.  If  photographers  would  have  the  windows  of  their 
reception-rooms  hung  with  such  goods  they  would  interest  their 
clients  and  secure  most  profitable  orders ;  for  these  positives  have 
an  appearance,  of  great  value  and  would  command  a  high  price, 
though  the  cost  of  production  is  but  trifling.  The  ease  with  which 
these  opals,  especially,  can  be  worked  upon  and  beautified  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  great  importance,  whether  the  positive  is  to  be  sold  or  a  new 
negative  to  be  produced  from  it. 

But  I  am  writing  so  strongly  it  would  almost  appear  that  I  have 
a  commercial  interest  in  some  plates  or  some  process.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case  ;  all  my  interest  is  comprised  in  a  thorough 
love  for  our  art,  in  a  firm  conviction  that  we  have  in  store  a  greater 
and  nobler  future  than  anyone  yet  imagines,  and  in  a  warm  desire 
to  point  out  to  photographers  what  is  really  for  their  benefit, 
artistically  and  pecuniarily. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  almost  any  sort  of  emulsion  in  good  order 
will  serve  to  produce  good  or  passable  positives ;  but  with  emulsions 
anything  like  what  we  call  “rapid”  the  difficulties  are  greatly  en¬ 
hanced.  Given  a  slow  emulsion,  the  trouble  decreases  Very  greatly; 
an  artificial  light  may  be  used,  and  either  pyro.  or  iron  development 
will  answer  the  desired  purpose,  so  far  as  required  for  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  negatives.  In  this  way  I  have  successfully  used  various 
sorts  of  dry  collodion  and  albumen  plates,  also  Swan’s  slow  gelatine 
plates  ;  and  I  found  some  of  Mr.  Kennett’s  original  gelatine  plates, 
with  excess  of  silver,  I  suppose,  give  capital  results. 

And  here  I  must  state  what  I  consider  the  desiderata  for  positives 
to  be  used  for  reproduction  of  negatives,  and  for  final  prints  of 
themselves.  In  some  points  the  desired  qualities  tally  with  each 
other ;  in  others,  by  slight  modification,  they  can  be  made  practi¬ 
cally  to  agree.  In  both  cases  we  must  have  fair  density  and  clear 
shadows.  The  high  lights  must  be  clear  glass,  but  there  must  be  good 
gradation  from  this  to  the  dark  shadows,  which  for  their  part  must 
be  “  firm,”  but  not  opaque.  A  positive  without  any  half-tone,  or  a 
sudden  jump  from  clear  glass  to  dense  darkness,  is  a  “  waster.”  I 
found  that  with  (say)  a  bromo-iodide  gelatine  plate,  when  I  got  a 
good,  brilliant  positive  for  reproducing  it,  it  was  rather  too  dense  to 
make  a  first-rate  decorative  article  ;  nor,  as  a  rule,  was  the  colour 
suitable  for  a  picture  by  itself.  It  was  only  occasionally,  and  always 
with  much  trouble,  that  I  could  tone  a  gelatine  plate  with  bromide 


in  it  to  a  good  colour,  and  even  collodion  positives  were  not  to  be 
depended  on  in  this  matter. 

But  at  last  I  have  found  an  emulsion  of  gelatine  and  silver 
chloride  which,  while  possessing  agreeable  colour,  is  also  eminently 
suited  for  the  reproduction  of  negatives ;  and  a  positive  on  gelatino- 
chloride  emulsion  can  be  first  used  to  reproduce  the  original  nega¬ 
tive  and  then  used  as  a  decoration.  Or  it  can  be  put  aside,  or  even 
sold  as  a  work  of  art,  and  yet  serve  as  a  matrix  for  the  reproduc'  ion  of 
negatives  at  any  time  when  the  artist  may  get  hold  of  it,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  original  negative  getting  broken.  I  say  1  have  found  such 
a  process;  but  I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  I  discovered  or  invented 
it  myself.  I  got  my  ideas  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Cowan,  who 
gave  his  process  to  the  public  with  most  commendable  liberality. 
In  the  exposure  and  development  of  these  plates,  almost  any  varia¬ 
tion  of  colour  may  be  produced;  and,  further,  if  the  finished  trans¬ 
parency  be  not  of  the  desired  colour,  it  can  with  perfect  ease  be 
changed,  if  not  to  any  colour,  at  least  to  several  most  pleasing  tints. 

On  getting  a  copy  of  Mr.  Cowan’s  original  formula  and  directions 
for  making  gelatino-chloride  emulsion,  I,  as  usual  with  new  pro¬ 
cesses,  proceeded  to  make  a  batch  of  emulsion  for  myself.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  fill  these  columns  with  what  can 
be  found  elsewhere  ;  but,  in  a  very  few  words,  I  shall  describe  my 
operations.  I  took  320  grains  of  gelatine  (Nelson  No.  1  and 
Heinrich  equal  parts),  soaked  in  six  ounces  of  water  for  an  hour, 
added  146  grains  of  ammonium  chloride,  raised  to  about  110°  Fahr. 
I  also  took  320  grains  of  silver  and  two  ounces  of  water  at  about 
110°,  dissolved  and  added  slowly,  with  brisk  agitation,  to  the 
chloride  gelatine  ;  then  I  raised  the  emulsion  to  12o°,  and  turning 
off  my  gas  left  the  whole  affair  covered  with  flannel  for  ten  minutes, 
after  which  I  poured  out  the  emulsion  to  set. 

This  was  on  October  28th.  On  November  2nd,  on  my  return 
from  a  short  absence,  I  washed,  filtered,  and  coated  plates  with  the 
emulsion.  When  dry  they  gave  positives  by  contact  as  good  as 
I  could  wish,  but  the  emulsion  wras  too  slow  for  copying  in  the 
camera.  Then  I  took  part  of  the  emulsion  which  had  not  been  washed, 
and  boiled  it  for  fifteen  minutes ;  afterwards  washed  it,  filtered  it,  and 
coated  some  quarter-plates  with  it,  and  tried  to  copy  negatives  in  the 
camera  for  lantern  slides.  I  found  this  a  failure,  as  fog  was  present 
in  sufficient  force  to  spoil  a  lantern  transparency,  if  not  any  positive. 
I  tried  various  developers — ferrous  oxalate,  ferrous  citrate,  &c. — 
but  none  of  them  would  work  for  my  purpose. 

I  may  as  well  say  at  once  that  I  do  not  recommend  these  chloro- 
gelatine  plates  for  camera  work.  If  the  emulsion  be  not  boiled  it 
is  too  slow;  if  it  be  boiled  there  is  always  the  fear  of  fog,  to  which, 
in  my  opinion,  a  boiled  chloride  emulsion  is  at  all  times  liable.  To 
make  certain  I  repeated  the  experiment  twice,  boiling  the  emulsion 
five  and  ten  minutes  respectively,  and  the  result  was  the  same — 
fog ;  not  violent,  but  enough  to  impair  a  lantern  slide.  I  am  told 
that  a  gentleman  has  used  the  unboiled  emulsion  plates  for  slides, 
exposing  only  five  minutes  in  the  camera;  but  I  am  not  told  what 
lens  or  what  stop  he  used,  nor  do  I  know  if  his  slides  are  anything 
like  sharp  in  focus. 

After  I  had  prepared  my  emulsion  as  above,  I  noticed  that  Mr. 
Cowan’s  plates  were  to  be  had  from  the  maker.  As  I  have  resolved 
not  in  future  to  prepare  emulsion  except  for  special  purposes,  or 
for  the  sake  of  experiment  or  keeping  my  hand  in,  I  at  once 
requested  Mr.  Cowan  to  send  me  a  batch  of  plates — a  few  to  be 
boiled  emulsion.  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  not  say  that  I  was 
charmed  with  these  plates  from  the  very  first.  As  prepared  by 
Mr.  Cowan  himself  the  plates  were  excellent.  I  wish  all  processes 
came  up  as  thoroughly  to  w7hat  is  claimed  for  them  as  this  one 
does.  I  am  told  that  the  preparation  of  these  plates  has  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.,  aud  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  plates  will  continue  to  bear  the  good  character  I 
have  to  give  them.  Tones  ranging  from  cold,  slatev  grey  to 
bright  scarlet  or  carmine  can  be  produced  almost  at  will,  and  the 
exposure  is  of  so  elastic  a  nature  that  one  can  hardly  go  far  wrong 
in  the  matter.  Upon  the  duration  of  exposure,  or  upon  the  con¬ 
sequent  modification  of  development,  depends  chiefly  the  tone  of 
the  finished  transparency. 

My  practice  is  to  expose  the  plate  in  contact  with  my  negative 
unvarnished  for  choice,  but  quite  dry — to  the  worst  daylight  I  can 
find  for  from  one  to  six  minutes,  according  to  my  negative  and  the 
tone  I  want.  The  redder  the  tone  required  the  longer  the  exposure. 
That  is  the  first  grand  principle.  Mr.  Cowan  gave  me  quite  a  long 
list  of  alkaline  substances  with  which  I  might  develope  each  of 
them  in  a  certain  proportion,  and  each  counteracted  by  a  propor¬ 
tionate  amount  of  citric  acid  ;  and  here  comes  in  the  second  grand 
principle  : — The  greater  the  excess  of  acid  in  the  developer  toe 
warmer  the  tone. 
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I  tried  three  of  Mr.  Cowan’s  developers  (those  given  in  his  i 
printed  instructions),  and  I  found  the  last — that  with  the  largest  | 
excess  of  acid,  coupled  with  the  longest  exposure  and  restrained  by 
a  dose  of  common  salt — to  be  the  best.  My  plates  requiring  about 
four  ounces  of  developer,  I  use  the  following: — 

Citric  acid  .  540  grains. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  (fresh) .  180  „ 

Water .  3  ounces. 

I  heat  the  acid  and  water,  and  add  the  ammonia ;  this  makes  a 
“  fizz,”  but  does  no  serious  damage  to  anyone.  Into  these  four 
ounces  I  put  from  ten  to  thirty  drops  of  a  ten-per-cent,  solution  of 
pure  sodium  chloride,  which,  as  I  said,  acts  as  a  restrainer.  To  this 
add  iron  protosulphate  140  grains,  water  one  ounce,  and,  if  required, 
sulphuric  acid  one  drop. 

Development  generally  takes  some  minutes  to  begin ;  but  when 
it  does  start  you  must  “  stand  by  to  belay,”  as  once  on  the  move  it 
works  pretty  rapidly.  To  tell  the  truth,  my  first  plates  took  so  long 
to  start  development  that  I  put  them  into  the  sink  and  gave  a 
much  longer  exposure  to  another  plate.  Meantime  my  rejected 
plate  had  started  to  develope,  and  I  only  noticed  it  by  accident  in 
the  sink.  Third  grand  principle — more  salt,  slower  development. 

Sometimes  the  image  comes  at  first  a  grand  carmine  colour,  and 
as  development  proceeds  loses  that  tone.  In  such  a  case  moi'e 
exposure  and  shorter  development  is  required.  Fix  in  hypo.;  no 
alum  or  acid  required.  If  anyone  attending  to  the  printed  instruc¬ 
tions  alone  can  make  anything  but  fine  positives  from  decent  nega¬ 
tives,  all  I  say  is  I  don’t  “twig”  how  he  does  it.  The  fixed  and 
well- washed  positive  can  be  toned  with  perfect  ease,  if  the  colour 
do  not  satisfy,  to  several  beautiful  tones  with  gold,  or  borax,  or 
platinum.  Gold  works  well,  as  I  can  testify.  If  transparencies  of 
this  kind  are  made  on  opal  the  development  must  not  be  carried  too 
far.  If  the  opal  be  matt,  the  surface  is  about  as  perfect  for  re¬ 
touching  with  pencil  or  brush  as  anything  I  ever  saw.  Portraits 
and  landscapes  are  also  valuable  when  printed  in  this  style,  and, 
as  I  maintain,  look  better  on  glass  than  in  any  other  shape  I  know. 

To  produce  a  duplicate  negative  from  such  a  positive,  nothing  is 
required  but  to  repeat  the  operation.  This  time,  however,  I  use  a 
slow  bromo-iodide  plate,  printing  by  artificial  light  through  ground 
glass  or  opal,  and  develope  with  pyro.  But  another  chloride  plate 
may  be  used  without  doubt.  People  are  always  raving  about  clear 
glass  shadows  in  a  negative;  well,  I  don’t  like  any  clear  glass  in 
negatives,  unless  my  shadow  is  in  nature  not  only  black,  but  dead 
black. 

I  omitted  to  say  befoi’e  that  the  developer  I  have  given  works 
quite  well  for  six  or  eight  plates,  but  does  not  keep  for  many  hours. 
The  two  solutions  composing  it,  however,  will  probably  keep  sepa¬ 
rately  for  a  long  time.  Andrew  Pringle. 


POLYCHROMATIC  NEGATIVES  AND  DEVELOPING- 
ROOM  ILLUMINATION. 

Mr.  Debenham’s  announcement  that  ruby  light  is  not  the  best  for 
the  development  of  gelatino-bromide  plates  raises  the  desire  of  those 
in  foreign  lands  to  examine  the  matter;  but  no  verbal  or  written 
description  can  exactly  describe  the  particular  shades  of  colour  he  used, 
nor  if  I  had  a  specimen  of  the  glass  here  would  it  be  of  use,  because  I 
have  resolved  to  discard  glass-faced  lamps  when  travelling.  Such  lamps 
are  heavy  if  of  serviceable  size,  and  glass  breaks.  Naked  yellow  lights 
worked  at  from  a  safe  distance,  or  pasteboard  candle-screens  with 
paper  windows  are  preferable.  The  objection  to  the  latter  is  that  paper 
tears,  and  that  no  enterprising  manufacturer  has  yet  introduced 
coloured  oil  silk  into  photography,  for  that  would  be  a  great  boon.* 
However,  I  hit  upon  the  following  simple  plan  of  producing  Mr. 
Debenham’s  results,  and  anyone  far  from  London  can  do  the  same  with¬ 
out  previously  knowing  the  exact  colours  used  by  him. 

I  took  a  plate  of  bare  glass,  quarter-plate  size,  and  bought  at  a  shop 
nine  sheets  of  tissue  paper,  of  various  red,  yellowy  and  green  colours. 
I  fastened  two  slips  of  each  of  them  on  the  glass— one  set  of  nine 
slips  longitudinally  and  the  other  set  of  nine  transversely.  _  The 
majority  of  the  nine  colours  were  green  and  yellow,  the  absorption  of 
actinic  rays  by  the  red  beini»  so  well  known  already.  A  broad  margin 
was  left  at  the  edges,  because  the  strips  were  there  fixed  to  the  glass  by 
gum.  The  gum  spread  a  little  while  wet,  under  the  necessary  pressure 
of  the  fixing,  bur,,  because  of  the  margin,  it  could  not  spread  to  where 
the  strips  crossed  each  other,  and  so  interfere  with  the  results,  paper 
rendered  more  transparent  by  gum  not  being  in  general  use  for  photo¬ 
graphic  lanterns. 

Thus,  by  nine  slips  crossing  the  other  nine  slips  at  nine  different 
places,  I  had  no  fewer  than  eighty-one  squares  of  two  thicknesses  of 
coloured  paper  on  but  a  single  quarter-plate,  so  it  was  unlikely  that 
*  Our  correspondent  is  misinformed  on  this  point,  as  coloured  oil  silk  for  dark-room 
purposes— both  orange  and  ruby— has  been  in  the  market  for  many  years,  and  is 
quoted  in  at  least  one  advertisement  in  our  Almanac. 


some  of  these  would  not  give  results  of  interest.  No  doubt  m  my  will 
rapeat  this  experiment,  it  gives  such  a  large  choice  of  OOlour<  d  BOree&l 
from  which  to  select;  but  I  recommend  them  to  take  a  half-plate,  with 
at  least  twenty  colours  in  each  direction,  as  when  making  a  j . . , I  \ 
chromatic  negative  it  is  as  w'ell  that  it  should  have  a  large  range  of 
colours,  since  that  will  require  but  a  few  minutes’  extra  work  to  pro 
pare,  and  the  negative  when  made  will  be  permanently  useful.  The 
ends  of  the  strips  I  turned  round  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  on  tin- 
other  side  of  the  glass,  and  gummed  them  down  there  also,  that  they 
might  hold  on  well. 

1  then  exposed  the  polychromatic  negative  over  one  sensitive  gelatino- 
bromide  plate  for  seven  minutes  to  the  light  of  a  common  composite 
candle,  and  another  similar  plate  to  the  same  light  for  twelve  minutes ; 
the  measured  distance  from  the  flame  in  each  case  was  twelve  inches. 
Both  plates  were  developed  at  once  in  the  same  dish  with  the  sulphite 
of  soda  pyrogallic  developer,  and  both  were  fixed  at  one  time  in  the 
same  bath  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  The  result  was  the  discovery  that 
many  of  the  squares  of  superimposed  papers  had  stopped  the  action  of 
light  well,  and  on  searching  among  the  coloured  squares  which  had 
behaved  well  for  one,  which  also  gave  plenty  of  luminosity  to  the  eye, 
I  judged  the  best  to  have  been  formed  by  one  of  the  light  yellows  with 
one  of  the  light  greens — the  result  thus  agreeing  with  those  of  Mr, 
Debeuham,  although  some  other  tiuts  answered  nearly  as  well. 

Knowing  the  eye  to  be  useless  as  a  judge  of  the  pure  elements  of 
colour,  I  had  a  suspicion  that  the  greyish-green  light  passing  through  the 
paper  might,  nevertheless,  contain  much  of  our  old  friend  the  photogra- 
phically-useful  ruby  luminosity  in  disguise,  and  proving  by  its  presence 
that  the  fairly- well-established  first  principles  of  science  were  really 
not  upset  by  the  apparent  results  of  one  experiment.  Accordingly,  I 
brought  the  spectroscope  to  bear  upon  the  light  of  a  candle  passed 
through  the  two  papers,  when  I  discovered  that,  practically  speaking,  the 
transmitted  light  was  a  mixture  of  ruby  aud  green,  with  a  small  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  the  latter,  and  that  the  blues,  violets,  and  yellows  were 
cut  off,  with  the  exception  of  a  barely-pcrceptible  trace  of  yellow. 
The  red  and  orange  papers,  of  which  but  one  each  had  been  used, 
answered  well  photographically  and  badly  visually,  as  we  all  know ;  and 
the  fact  was  apparent  that  the  superposition  of  one  of  these  colours 
upon  itself  gave  little  additional  chemical  protection,  whilst  vastly- 
diminishing  the  luminosity  to  vision  by  increasing  the  opacity  of  the 
screen.  The  little  advantage  gained  chemically  was  probably  due  to 
the  second  sheet  of  orange  paper  cutting  off  rays  which  the  grain  and 
imperfections  in  the  first  sheet  had  allowed  to  pass;  for  tissue  or  any 
other  ordinary  paper  is  an  unscientific  and  improper  material  to  use  in 
photographic  lanterns,  and  its  defects  are  made  up  by  extra  strain  upon 
the  eyesight  of  the  operator.  At  those  intermediate  places  where  only 
a  single  sheet  of  coloured  paper  screened  the  sensitive  plate  the  grain 
of  the  paper  printed  itself  upon  the  film,  showing  the  coarse  nature  of 
paper  when  used  as  a  filter  for  light. 

Mr.  Debenham’s  experiments  does  not  prove  that  his  light  was  more 
non-actinic  than  ruby,  although  the  latter  allowed  a  print  to  be  taken 
through  it  quicker  than  through  the  former.  In  the  one  case  he  had  a 
screen  of  two  colours,  the  one  cutting  off  actinic  rays  to  which  the 
other  was  transparent,  whereas  he  gave  ruby  light  but  the  benefit  of 
two  screens  of  one  colour,  so  that  the  chemical  rays  passed  by  the  one 
would  for  the  most  part  necessarily  pass  through  the  other  also.  Had 
he  used  two  kinds  of  red,  or  ruby  glass  superimposed  on  orange,  it  is 
probable  that  the  actinic  rays  would  be  more  powerfully  cut  off  than 
by  his  greyish-green,  although  the  latter  is  more  valuable  for  ordinary 
practical  purposes.  There  is  thus  no  evidence  that  his  experiment 
necessitates  a  reconsideration  of  what  at  present  is  accepted  as  the  first 
principles  of  spectroscopy  as  applied  to  photography. 

In  order  to  discover  whether  with  light  of  a  different  space-penetra¬ 
ting  power  the  same  results  would  be  obtained  with  the  polychromatic 
negative,  and. another  two  colours  prove  superior  with  another  source 
of  light,  I  took  the  coloured  negative  today  to  Mr.  K.  Ulmi,  a  Lucerne 
photographer.  He  developes  by  means  of  a  paraffine  flame  shining 
through  ruby  glass,  and  one  of  his  plates,  made  at  Twann,  was  exposed 
for  eight  minutes  under  the  coloured  negative  at  a  measured  distance 
of  thirty  centimetres  from  a  bright  paraffine  flame  about  the  size  of  a 
common  candle,  and  with  a  tin  reflector  behind  it.  His  was  a  rapid 
plate,  made  for  portraiture.  The  results  were  the  same  as  with  my, 
perhaps,  slower  plates.  His  plates  were  developed  with  ferrous  oxalate. 

These  tests  were  very  severe  as  to  the  safety  of  the  light,  for  nobody 
in  ordinary  operating  holds  his  dry,  undeveloped  plates  at  right  angles 
to  a  candle  or  paraffine  flame  for  eight  or  twelve  minutes.  Their  position 
is  usually  horizontal  in  relation  to  light,  which  diminishes  the  power  of 
the  latter  immensely,  and  in  less  than  a  minute  development  has  begun. 
Then,  again,  he  does  not  necessarily  work  at  but  twelve  inches  from 
the  light;  at  a  distance  of  twenty-four  inches  its  chemical  power  is 
diminished  fourfold.  The  law  that  the  intensity  of  light  diminishes 
inversely  with  the  square -of  the  distance  is  a  most  valuable  practical 
guide  when  developing  by  means  of  coloured  lanterus.  It  is  well,  and 
quite  as  easy,  not  to  let  the  plate  be  too  close  to  the  lantern  in  taking 
it  from  the  slide  and  placing  it  in  the  dish ;  but,  when  once  the  developer 
is  over  it,  it  may  be  brought  close  to  a  fairly  good  lantern  with  im¬ 
punity.  A  good  plan  is  not  to  bring  it  very  close  to  the  lamp  till  the 
image  just  begins  to  appear. 
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A  chief  reason  why  light  will  not  act  perceptibly  on  the  film,  even 

while  the  pyrogallic  acid  is  colourless  aud  when  the  lantern  is  faulty  in 
the  power  of  cutting  off  actinic  rays,  is  that  all  polished  transparent 
surfaces  have  a  “  limiting  angle,”  at  which  angle  all  light  falling  on  the 
surface  is  totally  reflected.,  and  none  of  it  can  pass  through  the  trans¬ 
parent  medium.  Clear  water  or  any  similar  medium  thus  rejects 
altogether  a  portion  of  the  light  falling  upon  it,  and  much  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  is  reflected  upwards  when  it  falls  upon  the  plate  at  the  various 
angles  of  its  emission  from  a  developing  lantern.  Glass  has  its  fixed 
limiting  angle,  water  another,  and  probably  saline  solutions  a  different 
angle  still.  Here,  away  from  books  of  reference,  I  cannot  state  the 
angles,  but  hope  Mr.  Debenham  or  someone  else  will  look  them  up 
and  publish  them;  for  it  is  evident  that  the  centre  of  the  lantern  glass 
should  be  at  such  an  elevation  above  the  centre  of  the  developing  dish 
that  the  line  of  light  between  the  two  shall  fall  upon  the  liquid  at  its 
j  limiting  angle.  Instead  of  the  lantern  glass  being  placed  with  its 
greatest  length  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  its  direction 
should  be  horizontal,  that  more  of  the  light  may  fall  on  the  develoj)- 
ing  dish  near  the  limiting  angle.  It  is  also  a  mistake  to  make  the 
other  three  sides  of  a  square  lantern  of  metal  ;  they  should  all  be  of 
non-actinic  glass.  The  light  from  the  other  three  sides  doe3  not  fall 
direct  upon  the  developing  dish,  but  has  to  reach  the  sides  of  the  room, 
in  which  any  feeble  actinic  rays  are  more  especially  absorbed  by  the 
surface  of  the  walls,  and  the  operator  may  as  well  have  the  advantage 
of  all  this  well-filtered  light  in  his  room.  An  operating-room  in  which 
daylight  is  filtered  through  coloured  glass  is  more  unscientific  than  one 
in  which  light  from  a  screened  flame  is  used  ;  in  the  former  case  the 
conditions  are  constantly  varying,  and  more  dangerous  to  good  results. 
There  are  conditions  under  which  ground  glass-will  illuminate  a  room 
■  more  than  plain  glass;  and  one  is  where  the  window  is  so  near  to  the 
large  blank  wall  of  a  neighbouring  house  that  most  of  the  light  from  the 
sky  falls  on  the  glass  at  the  limiting  angle,  as  it  is  thus  thrown  off  outside 
the  room.  If  the  exterior  surface  of  the  glass  so  placed  be  ground,  much 
of  this  light  is  caught  at  other  angles  by  the  infinite  multitude  of  little 
hills  and  valleys  and  is  deflected  into  the  apartment. 

The  colour  of  the  ferrous-oxalate  developer  is  a  great  protection  to  a 

(sensitive  plate  beneath  it  from  the  action  of  light.  Pyrogallic  acid  has 
not  this  advantage  in  the  first  stage  of  the  development.  Some  harm¬ 
less  and  cheap  vegetable  ruby  colouring  matter  added  to  it  might  be 
an  improvement. 

The  days  of  miserable  working  in  gloomily-dark  rooms  with  gelatine 
plates  are  nearly  over,  thanks  to  the  initiatory  step  taken  by  Mr. 
Debenham.  In  the  early  days  of  gelatine  emulsion  the  plates  were 
not  so  good  as  now,  and  the  operators  fogged  them  more  by  over¬ 
development,  over-exposure,  and  too  much  ammonia.  The  blame 
must  often  have  been  laid  on  the  unfortunate  light,  and  the  photo¬ 
grapher  afterwards  punished  himself  by  working  more  and  more  in  the 
darkness  of  Eblis.  In  some  cases  no  doubt  the  light  was  to  blame  from 
want  of  care  in  testing  the  transparent  screen  by  trying  to  what  extent 
it  could  be  printed  through,  and  because  of  using  two  thicknesses  of 
the  same  glass,  instead  of  varying  the  colour  in  the  second  sheet,  that 
the  latter  might  cut  off  the  rays  to  which  the  first  one  was  permeable. 
This  error  is  common  now,  and  rendered  Mr.  Debenham’s  comparative 
experiment  an  unfair  and  inconclusive  one.  Very  likely  the  best  red 
colour  obtainable  will  still  be  the  best  for  abnormally-sensitive  plates. 

The  yellower  or  redder  and  the  more  steady  the  primary  source  of 
light  in  the  developing-room  the  better.  If  a  gas  flame  be  used  an 
argand  burner  should  be  chosen,  because  when  the  central  air-hole  of 
the  burner  is  plugged  at  the  bottom  the  flame  is  made  longer  and 
yellower.  In  the  future  more  than  ever  should  the  Irish-like  expression, 
“the  light  of  the  dark  room,-’  be  abolished. 

Since  the  previous  portion  of  this  article  was  written,  I  have  read 
the  account  of  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Herbert  S.  Starnes,  which  is 
another  step  in  the  improvement  of  operating-room  illumination.  It 
was  probably  an  error  to  employ  any  white  paint  in  his  lamp  as  a  sub¬ 
stratum.  What  was  wanted  was  that  the  blue  rays  should  be 
absorbed  by  the  wood  and  paint  of  the  walls  of  the  box,  and  none 
reflected.  An  orange  or  green,  rough,  unpolished  surface  might  have 
been  more  to  the  purpose.  His  plan  does  not  amount  to  much  more 
than  the  method  of  developing  by  the  light  of  an  ordinary  candle,  with 
an  opaque  screen  between  tire  candle  flame  and  the  plate,  with  the 
latter  at  a  safe  distance.  But  it  is  a  little  superior  in  that  more  of  the 
blue  rays  are  absorbed  by  the  walls  of  the  box  than  by  the  majority  of 
the  colours  used  on  the  walls  of  rooms. 

Mr.  Debenham  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  his  method  is  already 
adopted  in  Lucerne  by  Mr.  Ulmi,  who  is  greatly  pleased  with  it.  The 
one  sheet  of  thin  tissue  paper  is  of  a  canary-yellow  colour,  and  the 
green  is  a  very  bright  pea  green,  inclining  to  yellow.  Some  of  the 
darker  greens  I  tried  answered  no  better,  but  quite  as  well  chemically 
though  inferior  visually.  On  examining  the  accepted  papers  separately 
through  the  spectroscope  by  daylight  1  found  they  each  transmitted  a 
little  blue,  but  when  superimposed  cut  it  off,  I  suppose  because  imper¬ 
fections  caused  by  the  coarse  grain  of  the  one  paper  were  largely 
neutralised  by  the  other,  an  l  because  re  1  and  green  rays  have  more 
power  of  penetration  through  coarse  media  than  blue  rays.  This  is  why 
street  gas-lights  at  a  distance  look  redder  aud  yellower  in  a  London 
feg, 


Those  who  wish  to  try  the  new  light  without  the  trouble  of  experi¬ 
menting,  will  probably  be  quite  safe  if  they  buy  the  most  brilliant 
green  tissue-paper  and  the  most  brilliant  canary-yellow  tissue-i 
they  can  find  m  a  shop— not  the  feeblest  or  the  darkest  of  the  colours, 
but  the  brightest.  The  feeblest  let  more  actinic  rays  through  :  the 
darkest  shut  out  light  by  opacity,  which  light  is  wanted  for  the 
benefit  of  the  eyesight.  1  wish  to  withdraw  the  .statement  in  nn  . 
article  to  the  effect  that  the  new  light  was  probably  change  of  colour 
without  change  of  intensity.  There  is  a  great  increase  of  into 
Mr  Debenham  has  conferred  a  great  boon  upon  t'ue  whole  photogr; 

worrld-  „  W.  H.  Harbxsov. 

Lucerne,  Switzerland,  December  28,  1 883. 


“ POLICE  PRISONERS’  PHOTOGRAPHS." 

A  glance,  at  a  collection  of  criminals’  photograph-,  so  largely  used  1  . 
the  detective  police,  does  not  increase  one’s  admiration  for  mankind. 
Most  of  the  portraits  seen  in  their  albums  have  certainly  been  t 
under  the  most  dismal  circumstances.  The  felon  brought  to  bay  is  n  t 
seen  in  his  happiest  mood,  and  it  is  beyond  ordinary  human  nature 
to  look  one’s  best  with  the  almost  dead  certainty  of  a  period  of  prison 
discipline  in  the  immediate  future. 

Scanning  the  prints  it  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  to  past  on  r 
an  apparently  harmless,  uncharacteristic  face,  and  hazard  a  wonder  at 
its  being  in  such  bad  company.  The  chances  are  that  the  original  was 
one  of  the  vilest  of  the  lot,  for  there  are  those  who  can  “smil< 
smile  and  be  a  villain,”  and  it  goes  hard  with  the  innocent  prison!  r's 
photograph  ;  no  matter  what  expression  is  portrayed,  the  snrronn 
condemn  him  and  brand  him  as  a  “bad  ’un.” 

Those  fairly  nurtured  in  crime  and  abandoned  to  the  low.  -• 
have  a  physiognomy  which  needs  no  Lavater  to  distinguish.  “  Assume 
a  virtue  if  you  have  it  not,”  says  Shakespere  ;  but  it  will  not  do 
much  good  here,  for  in  the  unemotionable  photograph  the  brute 
character  shows  clear.  The  beetle-browed  ruffians  are,  if  possible, 
rendered  more  than  naturally  hideous.  Being  mostly  taken  under  a 
top  light,  with  no  attempt  at  modulating  its  direct  vigour,  the  shad  .ws 
are  wofully  abrupt.  The  lines  and  furrows  of  dissipation,  scars,  and 
brokeu  noses  are  made  even  more  disfiguring,  and,  further,  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  being  trapped  and  compelled  to  submit  does  not  tcn  l  to 
mend  matters  ;  thus  we  have  the  criminal  bully  perhaps  at  hi'  wo 

I  have  before  me  two  prints  showing  the  baffled  rage  of  two  low¬ 
browed  scoundrels  while  four  constables  are  energetically  holding  them 
down.  In  the  one  a  great  bar  of  wood  is  forced  under  the  chin  ;  it 
takes  two  men  to  manage  it.  This  effects  two  objects — raising  tin- 
head  and  nearly  throttling  the  “subject.”  The  hair  of  the  head  i- 
firmly  grasped  by  another,  no  doubt  to  keep  him  steady;  a  punch  in 
the  stomach  by  the  fourth  completes  the  picture.  He  has  been  posed 
with  a  vengeance!  “He  won’t  object  the  next  time."  said  tin 
burliest  constable,  as  he  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  face.  In 
the  other  picture  a  hunch  of  keys  jagged  into  the  throat  is  substitute  l 
for  the  bar  of  wood,  and  seems  as  effectual. 

These  portraits  were  taken  by  the  old  wet  process,  when  ra;  i  . 
posure  was  not  the  rule.  Matters  are  somewhat  improved  now,  for  in 
a  few  cases  they  are  taken  unawares.  The  album  contains  some  strik¬ 
ing  evidence  of  this — one,  for  instauce,  with  an  officer's  hand  on  tiie 
prisoner’s  shoulder  in  the  act  of  giving  friendly  advice.  Tuis  is,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  the  pleasantest  way,  but  is  not  always  practicable.  <  ieucrai  ly 
speaking,  the  taking  of  a  prisoner’s  portrait  is  very  commonplace,  if-  :s 
brought”  out  of  his  cell,  placed  on  a  chair  which  lias  been  previously 
focussed,  sits  down  looking  a  little  bewildered,  a  rapid  exposure  is 
made,  and  the  untried  unfortunate  is  hurried  off  little  the  wiser.  But, 
be  on  your  guard,  constables  and  photographer  !  In  an  instant  the 
demon  of  destructiveness  rouses  the  sitter,  and  in  a  moment  the 
apparatus  is  smashed  with  a  display  of  astonishing  energy  and  vindic¬ 
tiveness,  recalling  to  mind  the  nigger  in  the  “Octoroon"  who  toma¬ 
hawked  the  camera  with  bloodthirsty  revenge. 

■f.  In  the  album  is  the  portrait  of  a  “  card-sharper,"  who  smilingly  Bat 
down,  apparently  delighted  with  getting  his  portrait  taken  ;  hut 
the  critical  moment  he  jumped  up  aud  gave  a  vicious  kick  at  the  camera, 
making  a  wreck  in  no  time.  If  ever  a  man  got  punished  I  can  in  -  BQ- 
fidence  say  he  did,  for  the  burly  constables  were  at  him  with  gusto, 
and  by  the  time  another  camera  and  lens  were  procured  he  was  a 
sadder  and  a  wiser  man.  The  best  policy  is  here,  as  elaewhen ,  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  inevitable.  The  police  department,  I  may  mention,  made 
good  the  photographer’s  outfit. 

The  women  criminals  are  the  worst  to  manage  when  once  they  mane 
up  their  minds  to  be  troublesome,  and  1  believe  they  are  i 
meddled  with  if  they  show  many  qualms.  A  good  lady  on  one 
occasion  bouuced  up  from  the  posing  chair  with  greatjigour,  Ud  with 
a  preliminary  spit  on  the  hands,  looking  all  over  hke  fightug  tnm. 
she  said,  “  I  was  just  going  to  smooth  my  hair,  when  she  was  roughly 
collared  by  the  constable  and  thrown  down  again. 

One  lesson  to  be  learned  is  to  use.  for  preferen - 
lens,  and  then  the  photographer  is  not  too  near  his  Mtt 
some  cases  a  brick  wall  between  the  parties  is  preferabl 
plan  practised  at  one  station  is  in  having  two  rai  l  p  u 
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the  camera  an.l  the  other  for  the  model;  and,  with  a  wide,  empty  space 
between,  a  sadden  kick  is  here  just  wasted  energy. 

As  there  is  no  law  to  compel  untried  prisoners  to  sit  for  their  por¬ 
traits,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  operations  will  always  proceed 
in  quietness.  It  is  different  in  the  gaol  in  which  the  convicted  prisoners 
are  placed.  There  everything  is  done  by  regulation.  Those  who  have  to 
be  photographed  go  through  the  routine  as  a  matter  of  course.  There  are, 
comparatively,  very  few  untried  prisoners  who  come  under  the  camera’s 
eye,  and  these  few  are  special  cases  where  copies  are  wanted  in  a  hurry. 
In  some  instances  as  large  a  quantity  of  prints  as  can  be  done  in  time 
for  the  night’s  post  or  other  mode  of  distribution  is  required.  In 
pressing  cases  the  detectives  accept,  in  their  urgency,  rough,  untoned 
silver  prints.  If  the  likeness  be  traceable  it  ajiswers  their  purpose.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  gelatine-bromide  paper  will,  if  it  is  not  already 
the  case,  be  largely  employed  for  this  purpose.  Its  extreme  sensitive¬ 
ness  (an  exposure  of  one  second  or  so  to  gas  or  other  light)  enables  scores  to 
be  printed  in  an  astonishingly-short  time.  A  large  batch  can  be  deve¬ 
loped  at  once,  and  finished  and  despatched  to  particular  stations  for 
information.  For  this,  what  are  called  “route  forms”  are  used.  The 
portrait  is  pasted  on  a  printed  sheet,  and  a  written  description  annexed 
of  name  and  aliases,  place  of  abode,  age,  height,  marks,  occupation,  charge, 
&c.,  and  in  some  forms  even  their  religion  have  to  be  filled  in.  These 
forms  are  forwarded  from  one  centre  to  another,  and  carefully  ex¬ 
amined  and  noted.  If  recognised,  particulars  are  communicated. 
In  some  energetic  offices  these  “route”  photographs  are  all  re-copied 
and  added  £o  the  album,  there  to  be  studied  and  referred  to  at  any 
moment. 

A  great  number  of  portraits,  too,  is  in  circulation  of  suspects  not 
captured.  From  whence  the  detectives  obtain  these  photographs 
is  not  easily  explained ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  counterfeit  re¬ 
semblance  of  the  forger,  the  embezzler,  or  other  person  “wanted”  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  police,  and  copies  made. 

Local  photographers  are  often  applied  to  for  a  carte  of  an  unfortunate 
customer,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  they  should  give  it  or  not. 
That  they  do  often  stretch  a  point  and  favour  the  detective  there  is  no 
doubt ;  but,  on  the  face  of  it,  it  seems  a  great  breach  of  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  photographer  against  his  customer.  Certainly,  in  a  law- 
abiding,  commercial  nation  it  is  every  honest  tradesman’s  interest  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  justice,  and  aid  in  the  detection  of  crime  ;  but 
in  the  case  of  the  photographer  he  may  be  the  cause  of  an  irremediable 
injury.  To  have  one’s  carte  hawked  about  by  a  detective  is  to  a  sensi¬ 
tive  man  a  punishment  in  itself,  and  with  the  doubt  of  guilt  or  innocence 
hanging  over  him  is  unfair  to  himself  and  degrading  to  his  friends.  It 
is  no  part  of  the  photographic  profession  to  place  their  private  cus¬ 
tomers’  negatives  at  the  service  of  the  police  without  the  permission  of 
the  sitter.  I  should  say,  even  where  the  case  is  as  clear  as  noonday, 
the  photographer  has  no  business  to  betray  his  client. 

The  following  is  a  case  in  point : — The  assistant  in  a  photographic 
studio,  whose  duty  was  to  copy  the  “route”  portraits  for  the  police, 
happened  to  recognise  in  one  of  them  the  face  of  a  regular  customer. 
He  compared  the  photograph,  and  there  was  not  the  slightest  doubt. 
The  person  was  “wanted”  by  the  police  for  absconding  with  silver 
plate,  & c. ,  from  his  late  employer.  The  address  of  the  man — he  was 
valet  to  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood — was  known  to  the  photo¬ 
grapher  ;  yet  he  did  not  feel  it  incumbent  on  him  to  divulge  the 
matter.  The  man  might  be  a  thief,  or  he  might  not.  The  photo¬ 
grapher  had  found  him  honest  in  his  business  relations  with  him, 
and  he  gave  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

Thomas  Maitland  Laws. 

- -4- - 

DIFFERENT  DEVELOPERS.— EXPERIMENTS  WITH  A 
POTASH  DEVELOPER. 

The  question  as  to  what  developer  one  should  work  with  is  still  unde¬ 
cided.  While  in  England  (the  fatherland  of  the  emulsion  process)  alkaline 
development  is  used  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  in  France  and, 
lately  also,  in  Germany  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer  is  coming  to  the 
front.  The  circumstance  that  in  England  tourist  photography  plays  a 
much  greater  part  than  on  the  continent  may  greatly  contribute  to  this 
result.  At  anyrate,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  question  as  to  which 
developer  is  best  suited  for  use  on  a  journey  is  of  great  importance 
when  one  has  to  make  a  choice  of  a  method  of  development.  One 
must  insist  upon  the  same  process  being  used  always  in  the  studio  that  is 
used  outside  it,  and  one  can  only  learn  to  master  his  process  thoroughly 
when  he  can  employ  it  independently  of  time  and  place.  From  this 
point  of  view  the  following  experiments  were  made  : — 

The  ferrous  oxalate  developer  offers  the  great  advantage  of  being 
easy  and  convenient  to  handle,  and  furnishes  plates  which,  when  looked 
through,  have  quite  the  character  of  wet  ones.  It  is,  therefore,  un¬ 
usually  well  suited  for  use  in  the  studio,  especially  since  the  price  of 
potassic  oxalate  has  become  so  low.  Yet  weighty  considerations  are 
opposed  to  its  employment  upon  journeys  or  in  warm  climates.  It  is 
necessary  to  prepare  saturated  solutions  of  salts  which  do  not  dissolve 
very  rapidly.  These  solutions  must,  especially  where  no  distilled  water 
is  to  be  obtained  to  add  to  them,  be  filtered  even  when  the  chemicals 


are  pure  and  fresh — a  particularly  wearisome  business  in  the  c.o>  "f 
potassic  oxalate — as  rinsing  water  rich  in  calcium  may  not  be  used, 
while,  of  course,  such  a  water  is  quite  unfit  for  adding  to  the  developer 
itself.  The  quantity  of  chemicals  that  have  to  be  taken  with  one  on 
the  journey  and  the  extent  of  the  stock  solutions  are  very  considerable  ; 
and,  finally,  if  the  temperature  be  high  and  the  plates  are  not 
prepared  with  very  hard  gelatine,  the  film  dissolves  in  the  baths. 
However  great,  therefore,  the  advantages  of  the  ferrous  oxalate 
developer  are,  such  strong  objections  to  its  use  occur  in  many  cases 
that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  normal  developer  which  may  always  be 
used. 

The  pyrogallic  acid  developer  with  ammonia  takes  up  to  a  certain 
extent  an  opposite  position.  It  is  more  difficult  to  manipulate  than  the 
ferrous  oxalate  developer,  and  plates  developed  with  it  have  not  when 
looked  through  the  character  of  wet  plates,  if  sulphite  of  sodium  (which 
is  such  an  advantageous  addition)  be  not  added. 

Further:  there  is  the  still  greater  drawback  that  both  the  stock 
ammonia  and  the  normal  solution  of  the  same  as  employed  are  con¬ 
tinually  changing,  by  long  use,  their  specific  gravity,  and  therewith 
their  efficacy,  and  also  that  the  strong  fumes  of  ammonia  evolved  by  the 
developer  may  become  very  annoying  in  the  confined  tent ;  but  to  these 
defects  some  unusual  advantages  are  opposed.  With  sodium  sulphite 
the  developer  furnishes  plates  which  are  in  nothing  behind  those  deve¬ 
loped  with  ferrous  oxalate,  and  which  have  thoroughly  the  character  of 
wet  plates  ;  indeed,  the  alkaline  developer  allows,  without  any  trouble, 
of  modifications  which  can  only  be  made  upon  the  ferrous  oxalate 
developer  with  difficulty  aud  with  the  expenditure  of  time. 

The  chemicals  required  for  the  preparation  of  a  normal  solution 
occupy  comparatively  little  room,  are  easily  carried  about,  dissolve 
quickly,  and,  if  salicylic  acid  be  used  with  the  pyrogallol,  require  no 
distilled  water;  but  any  water  fit  for  drinking  maybe  used  for  working 
with  it  as  well  as  for  rinsing  the  plates.  Lastly  :  the  film  is  so  well 
tanned  by  the  alkaline  developer  that  the  plates  can  be  developed  at  a 
much  higher  temperature  both  of  air  and  water  (the  latter  may  be 
used  at  28°  to  30°)  than  is  even  to  be  thought  of  with  the  ferrous 
oxalate  developer. 

Now,  to  summarise  the  judgment  on  the  two  methods  :  one  sees  at 
once  that  the  alkaline  developer  may  claim  the  advantage  of  more 
universal  usefulness,  while  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer  renders  the 
most  excellent  service  when  one  has  always  to  work  in  the  same  studio. 
Where,  therefore — even  when  views  are  taken  outside  and  upon 
journeys — the  plates  are  always  taken  to  a  fixed  dark  room  in  which 
distilled  or  rain  water  is  at  one’s  disposal,  and  the  temperature  never 
exceeds  a  certain  maximum,  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer  is  in  its  right 
place.  But  there  are  limitations  here.  In  warm  climates  it  is  often 
difficult  to  keep  the  dark  room  and  the  solutions  cool  enough,  and  the 
alkaline  developer  at  once  steps  forward  and  deserves  the  preference 
then  as  well  as  from  every  photographer  who  must  occasionally  work 
in  improvised  laboratories  during  journeys.  Besides,  when  sodium 
sulphite  is  added  to  it,  it  is  only  inferior  to  ferrous  oxalate  in  one 
respect,  namely,  the  instability  of  the  ammoniacal  solutions,  which 
continuously  lose  strength  in  consequence  of  evaporation.  If  this 
drawback  could  be  remedied  the  alkaline  developer  would  by  its 
universality  supplant  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer  more  and  more  in 
course  of  time. 

An  effort  in  this  direction  is  made  by  the  soda  developer  (which  is 
now  gaining  so  much  ground  in  America),  in  which  the  very  unstable 
ammonia  is  replaced  by  carbonate  of  soda,  the  solution  of  which 
remains  of  the  same  strength  for  an  unlimited  time.  This  developer 
also  deserves  full  consideration,  since  it  works  without  restraining  bro¬ 
mide,  and  imparts  to  its  negatives  the  character  of  wet  plates  without 
sodium  sulphate.  One  objection  only  can  be  raised  against  it,  and  it 
merely  lias-to  be  taken  into  consideration  when  travelling.  At  a  mean 
temperature  of  15°  C.  carbonate  of  soda  dissolves  very  slowly  in  water, 
and  sixteen  parts  of  it  require  one  hundred  parts  of  water.  One  is, 
therefore,  not  in  a  position  to  prepare  a  sufficiently-concentrated  solu¬ 
tion  and  must  use  great  quantities  of  it.  Thus  :  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton 
uses  fully  50  c.  c.  of  a  soda  solution  of  about  ten  per  cent,  to  every 
100  c.  c.  of  developer.  In  the  studio  this  is  no  very  great  objection,  as 
great  volumes  of  soda  solution  can  be  kept  in  stock;  but,  when 
travelling,  that  is  very  burdensome,  and  to  make  the  solution  at  the 
time  of  using  it  is  generally  forbidden  by  the  waste  of  time  it  would 
cause — just  like  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer.  The  soda  developer, 
therefore,  offers  the  objection  to  the  traveller  of  requiring  a  great  deal 
of  room;  on  the  other  hand,  it  offers  all  the  other  advantages  of  the 
ammoniacal  developer,  with  perfect  stability  of  the  solutions  in  addi¬ 
tion. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  seemed  to  me  advisable  to  make  some 
systematic  researches  in  order  to  discover  whether  some  other  alkalies 
which  are  more  soluble  in  water  might  not  replace  the  soda  ad¬ 
vantageously.  The  most  prominent  of  these  is  carbonate  of  potassium, 
which  dissolves  about  six  times  as  easily  in  water  as  that  of  soda.  But  the 
favourable  comparison  is  not  exhausted  by  that ;  for,  while  carbonate 
of  soda  contains  62 ‘8  per  cent,  water,  pure  carbonate  of  potassium  is 
anhydrous,  and  acts  about  three  times  as  powerfully,  while,  if  the 
saturated  solutions  be  compared,  one  will  find  that  that  of  the  car- 
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bonate  of  potassium  has  at  least  fifteen  times  the  effect  of  soda,  and 
therefore  that,  if  the  potassium  salt  should  otherwise  prove  suitable 
for  the  developer,  the  bulk  of  the  stock  solution  one  would  have  to 
carry  about  would  be  reduced  to  a  fifteenth.  Another  advantage 
would  be  united  to  that.  In  using  ammonia  one  can  vary  the  quantity 
of  alkali  at  pleasure ;  'with  soda  that  is  hardly  possible,  as  by  adding 
more  soda  solution  the  developer  would  be  so  much  diluted  that  it 
would  require  more  pyrogallol.  With  the  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  however,  one  can  work  just  as  with  ammonia,  though  the  quantity 
must  be  somewhat  greater.  For  instance  :  if  one  wished  to  take  the 
quantity  that  would  correspond  to  the  above-mentioned — fifty  c.c.  of 
soda  solution,  for  a  normal  developer,  to  every  100  c.c.  of  water — 
about  three  c.c.  of  the  potassic  solution  would  be  required — a  quantity 
which  could,  of  course,  be  increased  at  pleasure. 

For  my  purpose,  in  addition  to  carbonate  of  potassium,  only  caustic 
potash  and  caustic  soda  could  be  considered  as  being  soluble  enough  in 
water  and  of  undoubtedly  powerful  action.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
obtain  a  complete  series  for  comparison  I  prepared  the  following  solu¬ 
tions  : — 

I.  Water  100  parts,  potassic  oxalate  33  parts. 

II.  Water  100  parts,  ferrous  sulphate  33  parts,  citric  acid  075 
part. 

III.  Water  100  parts,  bromide  of  potassium  10  parts. 

IV.  Water  100  parts,  alcohol  10  parts,  salicylic  acid  1  part,  pyro¬ 

gallol  10  parts. 

V.  Solution  of  sodium  sulphite  (1:4)  230  parts,  ammonia  (0  *925) 

120  parts,  bromide  of  potassium  40  parts. 

VI.  Water  100  parts,  caustic  potash  6  parts. 

VII.  Water  100  parts,  caustic  soda  6  parts. 

VIII.  Water  100  parts,  carbonate  of  potash  (purified  potash)  90  parts. 

IV.  Water  100  parts,  sodium  sulphite  25  parts. 

X.  Water  200  parts,  sodium  hyposulphite  1  part. 

Emulsion  plates  of  equal  size  were  exposed  at  a  distance  of  one 
meter  to  the  light  of  the  burning  of  1  c.m.  of  magnesium  ribbon,  under 
a  graded  photometer  13  c.m.  long  and  21  c.m.  wide,  specially  con¬ 
structed  for  this  experiment  of  fine  tissue  paper.  The  photometer 
was  arranged  so  that  each  of  the  twenty-five  steps  which  formed  the 
scale  was  21  c.m.  in  length,  and  about  0'52  of  a  centimetre  in  width. 
These  plates  were  afterwards  cut  into  narrow  strips  perpendicularly  to 


Henderson  s  method,  which  gave  very  good  negatives  with  ferrous 
oxalate,  but  with  ammoniacal  pyrogallol  show'ed  the  most  pronounced 
green  fog.  These  plates  behaved  faultlessly  when  developed  with 
potash,  and  showed  only  a  scarcely-perceptible  fog,  which  remained  un- 
lucreased  even  by  prolonged  development  when  sodium  sulphite  was 
added.  In  this  respect  also  the  potash  developer  shares  the  good  quali¬ 
ties  Oi  the  ferrous-oxalate  developer — is  quite  equal  to  it  in  every  respect, 
and  surpasses  it  in  convenience  for  use  when  travelling,  it  is  very 
remarkable  that  an  increased  addition  of  potash  does  not  produce  flat 
pictures,  as  one  would  have  expected,  but  exceptionally  powerful  nega¬ 
tives  clear  in  the  shadows.  In  the  case  of  under-exposure  one  must 
beware  of  adding  more  potash.  The  right  thing  to  do  is  exactly  the 
opposite  ;  while  with  over-exposure  increasing  the  potash  with,  in  case 
of  need,  the  addition  of  bromide  of  potassium  (which  should  not  in 
general  require  to  be  used)  produces  excellent  results.  Mow  the  formula 
which  I  consider  the  best  is — 


Water . 100  parts. 

Alcohol  .  lo 

Salicylic  acid .  1  part. 

Pyrogallol .  10  parts. 

II. 

Solution  1 : 4  of  sodium  sulphite  .  100  parts. 

Potash  solution  (9: 10)  .  100  ,, 

To  every  100  c.c.  of  developer  take  2  c.c.  of  I.  and  from  1  to  32  c.c.  of 
II.,  according  to  the  degree  of  softness  or  of  brilliancy  one  wishes  to 
obtain.  By  suitably  graduating  the  developer  one  can  doubtless  deve- 
lope  every  negative  so  that  it  shall  not  need  any  intensification.  The 
proportion  which,  in  respect  to  power,  most  nearly  corresponds  to  the 
ferrous  oxalate  developer  is  4  c.c.  of  potash  solution  to  100  c.c.  of 
developer. 

Finally:  a  word  upon  the  question  of  cost.  The  soda  developer  is 
certainly  cheaper,  since  one  kilogramme  (about  2  lbs.)  of  soda  only  costs 
25  Pf.  (say  2^d.),  and  one  kilogramme  of  purified  potash  l-40  Mk.  (say 
Is.  4d. ) ;  yet  the  proportion  is  not  really  so  unfavourable  after  all,  since 
the  potash  is  three  times  as  effective  as  the  soda.  One  should,  how  ¬ 
ever,  not  be  tempted  on  the  plea  of  a  false  economy  to  use  the  unpuri¬ 
fied  potash,  which  costs  only  -70  Mk.,  or  the  still  cheaper  raw  product, 
because  the  salts  of  chlorine  they  contain  would  essentially  retard  the 


No. 

I. 

C.C. 

II. 

C.C. 

ii. 

Drops 

IV. 

c.c. 

Solut 

V. 

C.C. 

ions, 

VI. 

.c. 

VII. 

c.c. 

VIII. 

C.C. 

IX. 

c.c. 

X. 

Drops 

Developing 
Time  in 
Minutes. 

Photometer 
Number  which 
arineareth 

Remarks. 

Ferrous 

(  1 

75 

25 

3 

10 

Powerful,  slight  fog. 

oxalate 

h  2 

75 

25 

3 

3 

10 

Powerful,  no  fog. 

developers 

l  3 

75 

25 

3 

20 

3 

H 

Powerful  from  10  onward,  and  numbers  to 

13  reversed. 

Ammonia. 

{i 

2 

2 

2 

4 

3 

3 

ii 

ii 

Powerful,  clear. 

Powerful,  fog. 

(  6 

2 

4 

3 

10 

Very  flat,  strong  fog. 

Caustic 

7 

2 

8 

3 

10 

Medium,  strong  fog. 

potash. 

8 

20 

2 

8 

3 

10 

Medium,  slight  fog. 

{  9 

40 

2 

8 

3 

10 

Medium,  very  slight  fog. 

Caustic 

fio 

40 

2 

4 

3 

10 

Very  flat,  clear. 

soda. 

in 

40 

2 

... 

8 

3 

10 

Flat,  strong  fog. 

Oh 

f  12 

2 

4 

3 

12 

Powerful,  slight  fog,  yellowish. 

13 

2 

8 

3 

12 

Powerful,  very  slight  fog,  bluish. 

> 

14 

2 

16 

3 

12 

Powerful,  clear,  bluish. 

ft  ^ 

15 

2 

2 

3 

11 

Powerful,  slight  fog,  yellowish. 

16 

2 

2 

ii 

3 

11 

Powerful,  clear,  blue. 

17 

2 

3 

3 

12 

Powerful,  slight  fog,  bluish. 

"cS 

18 

2 

3 

i 

3 

12 

Powerful,  clear,  blue. 

Oh 

Potash. 

19 

2 

3 

3 

3 

12 

Powerful,  clear,  very  blue. 

< 

20 

1 

2 

3 

3 

4 

12 

Powerful,  clear,  bluish. 

21 

1 

2 

4 

4 

4 

12 

Powerful,  clear,  bluish. 

22 

1 

2 

3 

3 

4 

10 

Medium,  clear,  bluish  (steeped  first  three 

minutes  in  potash  alone). 

23 

2 

1 

1 

3 

11 

Powerful,  clear,  bluish. 

24 

2 

0-5 

0'5 

... 

3 

10 

Medium,  clear,  blue. 

1 

c25 

5 

2 

...  0-5 

0-5 

... 

12 

10 

Powerful,  slight  fog,  bluish . 

the  degrees  of  the  photometer,  and  each  strip  was  then  separately 
developed  in  100  c.c.  of  developer.  The  average  time  of  development 
was  three  minutes;  only  in  the  case  of  the  potash  developer,  to  which 
bromide  was  added,  it  was  four  minutes,  and  in  one  instance  it  was 
twelve  minutes,  in  order  to  test  the  action  of  prolonged  develop¬ 
ment. 

The  result  given  by  the  above  table  is  that,  while  caustic  potash  and 
caustic  soda  seem  quite  unsuitable,  the  potash  developer,  as  I  propose 
to  call  it,  stood  the  test  quite  exceptionally,  and,  especially  when 
sodium  sulphite  was  added  to  it  and  imparted  a  blue  tint  to  the  plates, 
it  quite  equalled  the  ferrous  oxalate.  But  this  result  would  be  still 
more  significant  if  a  second  series  of  experiments  made  by  me  be  taken 
into  consideration.  I  had  a  series  of  plates,  prepared  according  to  Mr. 


development.  Also  the  potash  developer  is  cheap  enough,  and,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  its  great  advantages,  can  confidently  step  into  the  chemical- 
chest  with  every  other  one.  Franz  Stolze,  Ph.D. 

—  Wocheiiblatt. 


SHEFFIELD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY'S  EXHIBITION. 
The  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Sheffield  Photographic  Society  was 
opened  in  the  Cutlers’  Hall,  on  Monday  last,  Jan.  7th,  by  the  Mayor, 
Mr.  Alderman  Brittain,  who  was  accompanied  by  the  Town  Clerk  and 
several  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Society.  The  present  collection 
offers  a  great  contrast  to  the  first  attempt  made  by  the  Soc  cfy,  two  or 
three  years  ago,  in  the  same  building,  when,  as  we  recollect,  the  rooms 
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had  a  rather  hare  appearance,  the  exhibits  being  confined  almost 
entirely  to  members.  Now,  however,  there  are  upwards  of  four 
hundred  pictures  hung,  including  many  works  by  our  leading  artists, 
both  amateur  and  professional. 

The  Mayor,  in  declaring  the  exhibition  open,  delivered  an  address 
in  which  he  spoke  of  the  advantages  derivable  from  photography.  In 
the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said  that  he  looked  upon  the  art  as  one 
inducement  to  go  into  the  country.  By  its  aid  the  beauties  of  nature 
were  reproduced,  and,  although  it  was  not  an  absolute  necessity  that 
the  photographer  should  be  a  true  artist,  yet  he  should  have  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  an  artist,  to  select  such  beautiful  views  for  his  work  as  were 
exhibited  in  that  hall.  The  beauty  of  the  picture  was  not  entirely  in 
the  composition  of  it,  and  many  men  might  note  with  pleasure  a 
beautiful  landscape  without  knowing  much  of  the  principles  of  art. 
The  means  of  producing  beautiful  pictures  were  within  the  reach  of 
every  Sheffield  man.  There  was  no  manufacturing  town  in  the  world 
more  magnificently  situated  than  Sheffield.  He  had  had  the  privilege 
of  travelling  very  much  during  a  part  of  his  life,  and  had  visited  some 
of  the  most  beautifully-situated  cities  in  Europe,  most  of  those  which 
had  a  reputation  for  pretty  surroundings,  and  he  must  honestly  confess 
there  was  no  town  in  Europe  he  had  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  where 
the  scenery  was  more  beautiful,  or  even  so  beautiful,  as  that  around 
Sheffield.  Moreover,  they  were  only  within  a  comparatively  short  distance 
of  the  delightful  Derbyshire  dales.  Their  pencils  and  brushes  might 
not  be  able  to  produce  works  such  as  those  of  B.  W.  Leader,  Boughton, 
Yicat  Cole,  or  other  great  landscape  painters ;  but  there  was  pleasure 
in  producing,  by  the  sun’s  aid,  such  beautiful  pictures  as  were  to  be 
seen  on  those  walls.  There  was  a  further  advantage  in  photography — 
the  reproduction  of  works  and  everything  that  was  beautiful ;  like¬ 
nesses,  some  of  them  of  those  they  loved,  and  those  whom  in  life  they 
recollected.  There  were  so  many  beautiful  objects  that  he  need  not 
particularise  ;  but  he  would  say  that  anything  that  took  them  into  the 
country  out  of  the  smoke  of  the  town — be  it  photography,  or  any  branch 
of  natural  history,  zoology,  ornithology,  or  botany — should  have  the 
support  of  every  Sheffielder,  for  these  studies  were  not  only  a 
rnesns  of  great  enjoyment  but  of  prolonging  life.  Concluding,  he 
declared  the  Exhibition  open,  and  wished  it  and  the  Society  every 
success. 

Among  the  more  noteworthy  works  exhibited  are  several  of  the  well- 
known  studies  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  including  his  Merry  Tale  and 
others  from  the  last  two  exhibitions  in  Pall  Mall. 

Mr.  W.  McLiesh,  of  Darlington,  also  sends  his  famous  Misty  Morn¬ 
ing  on  the  Wear  and  Nature's  Mirror,  with  other  examples  of  his 
work. 

Messrs.  Valentine  and  Sons  (of  Dundee),  Messrs.  Adams  and 
Scan i an  (of  Southampton),  Mr.  W.  England,  the  Autotj^pe  Company, 
Mr.  T.  B.  Blow,  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer,  Messrs.  West  and  Sons,  and 
Mr.  M.  Auty  (of  Tynemouth),  are  amongst  the  exhibitors  from  a 
distance,  while  Sheffield  and  its  neighbourhood  are  well  repre¬ 
sented. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Morton,  the  late  President  of  the  Society,  exhibits  a 
number  of  Indian  and  other  views,  as  well  as  photomicrographs.  Mr. 
W.  B.  Hatfield,  the  Treasurer,  contributes  several  frames  of  excellent 
landscape  work,  and  also  several  “composition”  studies;  and  Mr.  J. 
Taylor,  the  Secretary,  also  exhibits  some  good  landscape  work,  so  that 
the  Society,  as  represented  by  its  officials,  may  be  considered  to  have 
done  its  duty.  Mr.  W.  Dakin,  ex-Secretary,  is  also  represented ;  and 
Messrs,  W.  Davis  (of  Ripley),  Seaman  (of  Chesterfield),  G-.  V.  Yates, 
W.  Turner,  T.  S.  Yeomans,  E.  Maleham,  T.  S.  Hicks,  S.  Foxon,  and 
other  local  names  are  found  in  the  catalogue. 

The  show  of  apparatus  and  appliances  is  not  large,  being  confined  to 
exhibits  by  the  well-known  firms  of  Marion  and  Co,,  J.  F.  Shew  and 
Co.,  H.  Moorse,  Lancaster  and  Son,  and  Hunter  and  Sands.  Mr.  J. 
Taylor,  Secretary,  exhibits  cameras;  Messrs.  Cubley  and  Preston, 
graphoscopes,  &e. ;  Mr.  J.  Dyson,  an  optical  lantern ;  and  Messrs. 
Hibbert  Bros,  examples  of  crystoleum  painting  and  materials— these 
last-named  being  all  local  exhibitors. 

The  Exhibition  will  remain  open  until  the  end  of  the  present  week, 
the  evenings  being  enlivened  by  lantern  and  musical  entertainments. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

PATENTS  APPLIED  FOR. 

No.  319. — “  Photographic  Cameras.”  S.  D.  McKellen. — Dated  January 
2,  1884. 

No.  416.— “  Apparatus  for  Storing,  Conveying,  and  Applying  Develop¬ 
ing  and  other  Chemicals  required  or  suitable  for  the  Production  of  Photo¬ 
graphic  Pictures.”  (Complete.)  G.  D.  Macdougald. — Dated  January  2, 

1884. 

No.  712. — “Apparatus  for  Use  in  Washing  Photographic  Prints  and^ 
other  Articles  or  Materials.”  (Complete.)  F.  Hazeldine.-— Dated  Januar 

4,  1884. 

No.  741. — “Use  or  Application  of  the  Camera  Principle  in  Surveying, 
Sighting,  &c.”  M.  Gill. — Dated  January  5,1884, 


Jitfctings  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

January  15  .... 
„  l(i  .... 

Bolton  Club . 

Photographic  Club  . 

Thu  .Studio,  Chancury-lmo. 
Andurtou’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street, 
Mason’s  Hull,  liusinghall -struct. 

„  17  .... 

London  and  Provincial  . 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  third  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  present  session  was  huh 
at  5a,  Pall  Mall  ' East,  on  Tuesday  last,  the  8tu  instant* — Mr.  J MH 
Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed 
the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society M  M 
A.  Tagliaferro  and  A.  G.  Dew-Smith,  M.A. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  had  to  communicate  to  the  meeting  liewi 
which  had  arrived  that  day,  and  which  he  was  sure  wuuld  give  pain  t< 
every  one.  It  was  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Dallineyi  r.  He  had  diet 
within  sight  of  the  shores  of  New  Zealand.  He  was  truly  loved  anc 
respected  by  all  present,  and  he  (the  Chairman)  was  sure  that  all  \voul<i 
sympathise  with  his  family.  He  had  only  heard  the  news  recently,  and 
was  much  affected  himself.  The  loss  was  not  one  to  them  only,  but  t< 
England  and  to  optical  science  generally. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Addenbrooke  exhibited  a  lantern  for  use  in  developing  and 
changing  plates,  especially  when  travelling.  It  was  exceedingly  light  and 
folded  into  a  very  small  space.  It  was  constructed  of  three  portions,  of  tin 
material  used  for  book  boards,  in  one  of  which  was  a  large  window  <>l 
bookbinders’  cloth.  Any  ordinary  lamp  or  a  candle  could  be  placed  in¬ 
side  it. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  asked  the  exhibitor  if  he  had  experimented  on 
any  other  colours  of  medium  than  ruby  for  a  dark  room  lamp. 

Mr.  Addenbrooke  said  he  had  not. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  he  was  always  glad  to  see  anything 
practical,  and  he  was  sure  that  Mr.  Addenbrooke’s  lantern  was  not  only 
practical  but  useful. 

The  discussion  was  then  taken  on  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  some 
time  ago,  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Spurge,  on  the  subject  of  a  standard  light  by  which 
to  test  the  sensitiveness  of  photographic  plates. 

Mr.  Spurge  went  rapidly  over  the  leading  points  of  his  paper,  which 
had  been  read  so  long  ago  as  six  months.  The  light  which  he  proposed 
was  a  white  screen,  illuminated  by  four  gas  jets,  each  giving  a  tall  flame, 
the  height  of  which  was  carefully  adjusted.  Ho  (Mr.  Spurge)  also  showed 
a  number  of  plates  exposed  under  his  own  sensitometer  and  under  that  of 
Mr.  Warnerke. 

Mr.  Debenham  said  that  elaborate  mathematical  calculations,  such  as 
those  of  Mr.  Spurge,  were  sometimes  necessary  and  useful ;  but,  to  be  so, 
they  must  be  exact,  and  should  rest  upon  an  exact  basis.  If  the  basis  were 
not  exact  they  were  to  a  certain  extent  wasted.  In  this  case  they  rested 
upon  what  appeared  to  him  a  very  uncertain  basis.  The  radical  vice  of  all 
sensitometers  was  that  they  were  read  by  observing  the  last  of  a  series  of 
tints,  which  indicated  merely  what  was  the  minimum  amount  of  light  that 
would  affect  the  plate  ;  but  a  plate  might  be  made  to  render  such  a  tint  by 
other  means  than  such  as  would  make  it  rapid  in  the  camera,  especially  if 
it  had  1  een  exposed  to  extraneous  light.  By  such  means  it  might  be  made 
to  show  a  sensitiveness  sixteen  times  greater  than  it  really  possessed.  For 
this  reason  he  (Mr.  Debenham)  considered  that  the  exact  basis  on  which 
such  a  mathematical  calculation  should  rest  was  wanting.  As  to  the  new 
unit  of  light :  he  certainly  considered  the  use  of  a  gas  flame  to  be  more 
convenient  than  the  burning  of  a  piece  of  magnesium  wire  and  the  sensi¬ 
tising  of  a  phosphorescent  tablet ;  but  he  considered  it  to  be  a  less  sound 
scientific  unit  than  Mr,  Warnerke’s.  The  gas  flame  might  vary  from  so 
many  causes— the  quality  of  the  gas,  the  barometrical  pressure,  &c. 

The  Chairman  suggested  the  use  of  a  governor. 

Mr.  Debenham  said  that  the  size  of  the  opening  might  be  true  to  begin 
with,  but  that  it  would  become  corroded,  and  that  it  was  even  a  question 
if  the  heating  of  the  burner  might  not  expand  it  enough  to  make  an  appre¬ 
ciable  change.  All  the  matters  which  he  had  mentioned  appeared  to  him 
to  make  the  standard  a  less  sound  one  than  that  originally  proposed  by  Mr. 
Warnerke. 

Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis  wished  to  call  attention  to  one  point.  In  the 
present  instance  a  gas  light  was  proposed  as  a  standard;  in  that  of  another 
sensitometer  a  phosphorescent  tablet  was  proposed.  The  question  occurred 
to  him,  from  a  mathematical  point  of  view,  whether  the  ratio  of  sensitive¬ 
ness  between  various  plates  indicated  by  those  two  standards  would  agree 
one  with  the  other,  or  would  agree  with  the  ratio  shown  by  exposure  in  the 
camera  on  objects  illuminated  by  solar  light.  He  thought  that  possibly 
results  of  practical  utility  might  be  gained,  but  not  of  mathematical  exact¬ 
ness.  In  his  own  experience  he  had  often  found  that  a  plate  which  gave  a 
low  sensitometer  number  might  give  a  high  degree  of  sensitiveness  in  the 
camera. 

Mr.  Spurge  said,  in  reply,  that  if  the  effect  of  pre-exposing  a  plate  were 
to  make  it  give  a  higher  sensitometer  number  it  would  also  be  to  make  it 
give  a  corresponding  result  of  greater  sensitiveness  in  the  camera.  He 
stated  that  in  the  burner  which  he  used  the  hole  was  circular,  one  milli¬ 
metre  in  diameter,  and  that  any  slight  variation  in  the  diameter  of  this 
hole  made  much  less  than  a  proportionate  difference  in  the  intensity  of  the 
flame.  He  said  that  the  quality  of  the  gas  might  vary  by  thirty  per 
cent,  before  any  appreciable  difference  could  be  perceived  in  the 
brightness  of  the  flame,  the  height  being  kept  constant.  As  to  the  ratio  of 
the  sensitiveness  of  different  plates  being  different  according  as  the  source 
of  illumination  was  a  gas  light,  a  phosphorescent  tablet,  or  sunlight : 
he  thought  that  such  variations  did  not  exist  when  the  same  salts  of  silver 
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•were  used.  If  different  salts  were  employed  it  would  be  necessary  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  constant  for  each  salt. 

The  Chairman  thanked  Mr.  Spurge  for  bringing  the  matter  again  before 
tire  Society. 

M.  G.  L.  Addenbrooke  and  Mr.  C.  R.  Woods  were  appointed  auditors 
for  the  accounts  of  the  Society ;  and  Mr.  W.  Cobb,  Mr.  A.  Cowan,  Mr.  P. 
Hollyer,  and  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  were  appointed  scrutineers  of  the  voting- 

papers. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  till  the  12th  February. 


SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  lantern  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  as  usual  on  the  3rd 
instant  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  John-street,  Adelphi,  it 
having  become  the  custom  during  many  years  past  to  devote  the  J anuary 
meeting  to  this  purpose. 

Mr.  William  Brooks  again  had  charge  of  the  lanterns  while  Mr.  F.  A. 
Bridge,  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  officiated  as  lecturer  and  also  presided 
at  the  piano.  The  large  room  was  crowded  from  the  platform  to  the  clock 
by  an  appreciative  audience,  who  were  not  backward  in  applauding  the 
more  meritorious  pictures  as  they  appeared.  The  pictures  which  were  most 

fenei  ally  admired  were  those  of  Messrs.  Joseph  Gale,  York,  Brooks,  F. 
Beasley,  and  the  Sciopticon  Co.  Amongst  the  principal  remaining  exhi¬ 
bitors  were  Messrs.  Cobb,  Wheeler,  Bridge,  Ayres,  Hepworth,  and 
Briginshaw. 

The  interval  was,  as  usual,  enlivened  by  music,  the  vocalists  being  Miss 
Harding,  Mr.  Page,  and  Mr.  Biidge,  the  last-named  gentleman,  as  we 
have  said,  also  filling  the  duties  of  accompanist. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
At  the  meeting  of  this  Society  held  on  Thursday,  the  4th  inst. ,  the  chair 
was  occupied  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Wilkinson  inquired  whether  anjr  member  had  tried  the 
method  suggested  by  Mr.  Brooks  of  using  the  same  developing  solution 
continuously. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  had'  given  a  formula  for  the  purpose  long  ago. 
He  did  not  think,  however,  that  there  was  much  economy  in  the  plan. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  had  a  bottle  of  developer  which  after  having  been  used 
was  put  away  for  a  year.  He  found  on  trial  that  it  still  developed, 
although  very  slowly.  It  took  an  hour  and  a-half  for  the  purpose,  whilst 
with  a  fresh  solution  development  was  complete  in  four  minutes.  As  to 
the  quality  of  the  resulting  negatives :  if  anything,  it  was  in  favour  of 
the  old  solution,  which  gave  an  appearance  the  nearest  approach  to  that 
of  a  wet  plate  film  that  he  had  seen. 

Mr.  Henderson  had  made  up  some  developer,  two  and  a-half  years  ago, 
containing  free  bromine.  It  developed  fairly  well  after  long  keeping.  Re¬ 
ferring  to  the  use  of  an  acid  alum  bath  before  fixing,  he  said  that  if  the 
negative  were  immersed  in  the  hypo,  bath  before  the  above  was  thoroughly 
washed  out  there  would  be  a  slight  clearing  and  bleaching  action,  which 
proved  sometimes  very  beneficial. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  said  that  for  the  same  purpose  he  had  used  a  ten-per-cent, 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid  before  fixing. 

Mr.  Mackie  observed  that  he  for  some  time  adopted  this  plan,  but  when 
doing  so  he  first  made  the  hypo,  bath  alkaline. 

Mr.  Henderson  then  mentioned  the  method  of  reducing  intensity  of 
negatives  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  Spiller,  and  consisting  of  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper  and  common  salt.  He  (Mr.  Henderson),  however,  pre¬ 
ferred  the  vapour  from  cyanide  of  potassium. 

Mr.  Mackie  had  tried  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  had  kept  a 
negative  in  it  for  four  days  without  producing  any  result. 

Mr.  Henderson  thought  that  was  owing  to  want  of  air.  The  vapour 
from  the  cyanide  must  combine  with  air  to  produce  a  beneficial  action. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  had  tried  Mr.  Spiller’s  plan  for  reducing  negatives,  and 
found  it  very  nice.  Pure  cupric  chloride  acted  similarly. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  recommended  a  solution  consisting  of  nitric  acid  two 
parts  and  saturated  solution  of  alum  five  parts  for  clearing  silver  stains 
from  negatives. 

Mr.  Mackie  said  that  sometimes  cyanide  of  potassium  would  remove 
such  stains,  and  at  other  times  it  would  not. 

Mr.  Parsons  showed  a  finder  consisting  of  a  small  camera  with  a  reflec¬ 
tor  like  the  old  camera  obscura ;  there  was  also  a  shade  over  the  ground 

glass. 

Mr.  Cowan  said  that  Mr.  Harrison  had  shown  a  similar  one  with  his 
camera  some  time  since. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  remarked  that  some  time  ago  Mr.  Ashman  had  spoken  of 
stains  as  arising  from  the  developing-dish  not  being  perfectly  cleaned  out' 
with  acid.  He  (Mr.  Wilkinson)  preferred  to  have  a  new  surface  by  coating 
every  night  with  a  black  varnish.  The  kind  he  used  was  called  lignosote,. 
which  was  a  very  thin  liquid. 

Mr.  Henderson  then  said  that  if  a  pinhole  were  made  in  a  piece  of  card 
or  brown  paper,  an  object  looked  at  closely  appeared  to  be  in  focus,  but  a 
newspaper  held  at  what  was  before  the  proper  distance  for  reading,  would 
be  out  of  focus,  and  could  no  longer  be  read.  Why  was  tins  ? 

The  Chairman  held  that  the  newspaper  was  not  put  out  of  focus  by  the  use 
of  the  pinhole  diaphragm,  but  that  so  much  light  was  cut  off  that  the  small 
print  could  no  longer  be  read.  There  might  also  be  some  confusion  caused 
by  diffraction  and  by  reflection  from  the  sides  of  the  tube  which  the  pin 
formed  in  the  card. 

- - ♦ - - 

PHOTOGRAPHERS’  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 

Thi;  Board  of  Management  of  this  Association  held  its  usual  monthly 
fneeting  on  Wednesday,  the  2nd  inst.,  at  181,  Aldersgate-street, 


The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirm  d.  Me  -r>. 
Carroll,  Dugdale,  Cotrell,  Dubbin,  Logan,  and  Wilkinson  were  proposed, 
seconded,  and  elected  members  of  the  Association. 

It  was  then  decided  that  the  annual  general  meeting  should  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  the  30th  inst.,  at  181,  Aldersgate-street,  at  eight  p.m.  All 
members  who  can  attend  are  requested  to  do  so,  and  members  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  are  earnestly  invited. 

- ♦ - 

®orrcsj.tonktuc. 

Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France.  —  Life  Size 
Portrait  Without  Enlargement.  —  A  New  Apparatus  for 
Rapid  Shutters. — A  Drying  Apparatus  for  Gelatino-Bromidk 
Plates. — Photographic  Studies:  Medical  Point  of  Vij 
Lecture  on  Films,  by  M.  Leon  ViDal. — On  the  Introduction 
of  Starch  in  Emulsions,  by  M.  Audea. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France  was  held 
n  Friday  evening  last,  the  4tli  inst., — M.  Davanue  in  the  chair. 

M.  Ciialot,  successor  of  M.  Franck  de  Yillcchole,  exhibited  the  bur-t 
of  a  gentleman,  size  of  nature,  taken  direct  without  the  aid  of  an  enlarge¬ 
ment.  The  proof  was  18  x  24  inches.  The  result  was  perfect,  and  was  vet  y 
much  admired  by  all  present.  M.  Chalot,  in  answer  to  questions  put  to 
him,  said  it  was  obtained  by  a  three-inch  aplanatic  lens  of  M.  Darlot's, 
having  a  focus  of  forty-four  inches.  He  gave  a  gelatino-bromide  plat ; 
an  exposure  of  forty  seconds  in  order  to  obtain  the  negative. 

M.  Mauditit  presented  a  new  pneumatic  apparatus  by  which  a 
similar  exposure  can  be  given  with  two  stereoscopic  lenses  when 
guillotine  or  drop  shutters  are  employed.  An  india-rubber  tube,  with 
air-ball,  is  put  on  the  instrument  at  K  (see  f<j.  1).  By  pressing  the 


FIG.  1. 


A  A,  Lenses.  B  B,  Drop  shutters.  C,  Brass  plate,  to  which  are  riveted  the  niovak' 
levers,  D  D.  E,  Cylinder.  H,  Piston.  K,  Nibble  for  india-rubber  tubing.  MM,  .Sluts 
j  in  drop. 

|  ball,  air  enters  the  cylinders  and  drives  up  the  piston,  H,  which  causes 
the  movable  levers,  D,  to  leave  the  slots,  M  M.  ihe  steel  diops  then 
fall  clown,  and  the  exposure  is  finished.  Naturally,  as  can  be  seen,  the 
exposure  can  only  be  regulated  by  the  length  of  the  hole  in  the  drop, 
or  the  rapidity  of  its  fall. 

M.  Roger  presented  a  drying-stand  for  the  desiccation  of  gela<. ire- 
bromide  preparations  on  glass.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  frame  suffi¬ 
ciently  long  to  contain  about  twelve  plates.  On  the  two  top  cross  bar* 
j  short  pieces  of  ground  glass,  about  the  size  of  a  penholder  and  a  unit 
j  an  inch  long,  are  inserted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  an  open  space 
i  like  a  V-  The  glass  plate  is  put  down  between  these  two  V-shap^1 
li  FIG.  2. 
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At  the  bottom  of  these  notches  there  is  a  piece  of  glass,  so  that  the 
prepared  plates  do  not  l’est  on  wood.  When  one  of  these  plate-holders 
is  full  it  is  carried  into  the  drying-room,  where  these  kinds  of  frames 
can  be  piled  one  upon  the  other  up  to  the  very  ceiling.  The  air,  says 
M.  Roger,  can  circulate  freely  and  the  plates  dry  rapidly. 

M.  Londe  and  Dr.  Richer  presented  some  photographic  studies 
taken  at  the  lunatic  asylum  for  females,  in  Paris.  They  represented  a 
patient  suffering  from  muscular  contractions  of  the  face.  Photography 
had  seized  and  admirably  portrayed  every  expression  delineating  pain 
and  suffering.  M.  Londe  spoke  of  the  value  of  stereoscopic  pictures. 
He  regretted  that  this  most  interesting  and  beautiful  representation  of 
nature  was  going  out  of  fashion,  and  hoped  that  a  new  impulse  would 
be  given  to  stereoscopic  productions  by  the  gelatino-bromide  process 
and  new  apparatus.  He  felicitated  M.  Mauduit  on  his  endeavour  towards 
accomplishing  that  object.  This  hope  was  highly  approved  of  by  the 
President  and  the  members  generally. 

M.  Leon  Vidal  gave  a  demonstration  upon  the  value  of  films  for 
tourists,  and  counselled  the  employment  of  small  cameras.  He  began 
by  saying  that  he  had,  like  a  conjurer,  filled  his  pockets  with  all  that 
was  necessary  for  an  amateur  when  travelling  in  order  to  make  photo¬ 
graphy  an  amusement  and  not  hard  work.  M.  Vidal  then  began  to 
empty  his  pockets  of  bottles  containing  developing  and  fixing  solutions, 
trays,  &c.  These  trays  were  flat,  extremely  light,  and  took  up  very 
little  space.  They  were  made  of  oi’dinary  calico  or  linen  cut  to  the 
size  recpiired,  with  folds-in,  ready  to  be  made  into  a  tray.  (F/'J.  3 .j 

FIG.  3. 


When  desiccation  is  complete  the  linen  tray  is  put  into  an  oven  and 
varnished  with  a  solution  of  celluloid.  The  tray  is  now  impermeable. 
In  order  to  use  it,  the  sides  are  raised  up  and  the  corners  folded.  The 
corners  are  then  nipped,  by  means  of  a  paper-holder  or  steel  spring,  and 
are  ready  for  use.  The  names  of  the  solutions  were  written  on  the 
bottom  of  those  presented  by  M.  Vidal. 

That  gentleman  then  began  to  fold  his  trays,  and  to  place  the  steel 
springs  to  hold  the  corners  fast.  When  this  was  done,  he  filled  the 
trays  with  a  solution  of  alum-water,  ferrous  oxalate  developer,  water, 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  the  last  one  with  water — six  trays  in  all. 
The  two  first  were  not  employed,  as  he  was  not  in  a  dark  room,  but  in 
a  place  inundated  with  light.  He  took  out  of  his  pocket  a  piece  of 
ebonite  bordered  with  tinfoil ;  this  he  plunged  into  the  ferrous  oxalate 
solution,  and,  by  the  aid  of  a  camel’s-hair  brush,  ire  undid  the  tinfoil. 
A  film  was  then  seen  to  appear  (which  film  had  been  previously  ex¬ 
posed),  and  the  development  very  soon  began  to  bring  up  the  image. 
In  a  short  time  a  negative  was  complete.  No  precaution  was  taken  to 
turn  down  the  gas  ;  it  was  only  the  red  colour  of  the  iron  solution 
which  protected  the  film  from  fog.  No  fog  was  visible.  In  taking  the 
negative  from  the  ferrous  oxalate  solution  to  the  washing  and  hypo, 
bath  the  light  was  a  little  shaded  by  the  interposition  of  a  piece  of 
cardboard.  When  sufficiently  fixed  and  washed  the  film  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  piece  of  glass  which  had  been  previously  cleaned  with  French 
chalk  ;  blotting-paper  was  laid  upon  it,  and  a  small  roller  passed  over 
its  surface,  which  acted  by  absorbing  the  excess  of  water  and  making 
the  film  negative  adhere  without  air-bells  to  the  surface  of  the  glass. 
M.  Vidal  then  took  narrow  strips  of  gummed  paper  and  bound  the 
negative  down  to  the  glass  by  sticking  these  bands  round  the  negative 
—half  the  band  on  the  negative  and  the  other  half  on  the  glass.  This 
negative  was  passed  round,  together  with  others. 

M.  Vidal  then  informed  the  members  that,  as  a  precaution,  the 
film,  when  dry,  should  be  collodionised.  Afterwards  the  collodionised 
side  must  be  made  to  adhere  to  the  glass,  and  the  same  precau¬ 


tion  should  be  taken  to  stick  the  bands  of  gummed  paper  round,  an 
collodionisu  the  other  side.  By  this  means  the  gelatine  film  is  cuclom 
between  collodion,  which  will  protect  it  from  damp  and  danger. 

M.  Vidal  informed  the  members  that  the  films  employed  by  him  fi 
these  experiments  were  the  new  films  of  Professor  Stebbing.  lit-  ( .\ 
Vidal)  preferred  such  films — that  is  to  say,  loose  films  (“ j/dticiil 
libres”)  without  any  temporary  support  whatever,  such  as  pape 
collodion,  mica,  celluloid,  &c.  If  paper  films  be  employed,  it  U 
to  tear  off  the  gelatino-bromide  film  from  the  paper,  and,  thus  sep 
rated,  nse  it  as  a  loose  film,  for  the  following  reasons  :  — 

1.  The  development  is  very  easy — much  easier  than  when  supports 
upon  paper,  (fee.  No  curling  up  need  be  feared,  caused  by  the  unequ 
distention  of  the  two  surfaces  of  gelatine  and  paper. 

2.  No  frilling  is  to  be  feared,  as  the  sensitive  surface  is  not  in  00 
tact  with  any  support,  either  temporary  or  permanent. 

3.  Because  the  film,  being  perfectly  loose,  lias  entire  freedom 
extend  or  expand  equally  in  every  direction,  and  thus  an  enlarg 
ment  is  obtained  which  varies  in  the  proportion  of  30  to  49. 

4.  Fixing  in  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  much  more  rapid,  becau: 
the  solvent  of  unreduced  silver  bromide  acts  on  the  back  as  well 
the  front  of  the  film  containing  the  silver  salts.  If  the  film  be  fixed 
a  black  tray  these  loose  films  have  a  great  advantage  over  those  up< 
paper,  inasmuch  as  one  can  easily  see  if  the  last  trace  of  unreduc* 
silver  bromide  be  eliminated. 

5.  These  films  give  sharper  definition  of  the  image,  and  the  resultii 
negative  is  more  brilliant  than  if  the  sensitive  surface  were  up( 
white  paper.  To  prove  this  assertion  it  suffices  to  attach  a  film  to 
black  surface  and  auotlier  to  a  white  one,  give  an  equal  exposure,  ai 
develope  the  two  in  the  same  solution.  That  upon  the  black  groin 
will  be  found  to  be  far  superior. 

How  are  we  to  realise  the  U3e  of  films  for  excursions,  &o.,  and  emph 
our  cameras,  dark  slides,  <fcc.  ?  The  solution  of  this  question  lias  be 
found.  Here,  said  M.  Vidal,  is  a  sheet  or  leaf  of  tjiin  black  ebonit 
I  now  take  a  piece  of  diachylon  of  the  same  size.  I  lay  it  upon  tl 
ebonite,  the  composition  side  towards  the  ebonite.  I  then  draw  over 
squeegee  or  roller  to  make  the  sticking-plaster  adhere  to  the  cboni 
and  to  drive  out  the  intervening  air.  I  now  damp  the  back  of  tl 
linen.  I  lift  up  a  corner  to  see  if  the  plaster  adheres  to  the  ebonit' 
if  so,  I  tear  off  the  linen  in  this  way.  All  can  now  see  that  the  sticl 
composition  is  transferred  to  the  ebonite.  The  film  is  laid  upon  tli 
sticky  surface,  a  piece  of  clean  paper  is  laid  on  it,  and  a  roller  is  pass* 
over  it  to  make  it  adhere  at  every  point.  The  film  is  now  ready  f 
the  dark  slide,  offeriug  the  double  advantage  of  unbreakability  ai 
freedom  from  halation,  not  to  speak  of  less  weight,  &c.  These  pi 
pared  ebonite  sheets  or  leaves  can  be  employed  over  and  over  again, 
the  exposed  film  can  be  drawn  oft’  it  with  ease  and  another  film  put 
its  place.  If  a  little  plaster  adhere  to  the  back  it  can  easily  be  tak 
off  by  a  little  benzoline  or  turpentine. 

M.  Vidal  was  complimented  by  the  Chairman,  and  cheered  by  ; 
the  members.  The  development  in  full  light,  under  the  protcctii 
agency  of  the  iron  oxalate  solution,  had  been  heard  of  by  some,  b 
had  never  been  seen  to  such  advantage  as  it  was  at  Friday  nigh' 
demonstration.  In  fact,  I  was  asked  if  I  introduced  anything  into  n 
films  to  give  them  immunity  from  fog. 

I  must  here  state  that  M.  Vidal,  during  all  the  manipulations,  to< 
great  care  not  to  touch  the  film  with  his  fingers.  He  passed  under  tl 
film  a  kind  of  shovel  made  out  of  a  piece  of  celluloid,  and  coaxed  tl 
film  upon  it  by  the  aid  of  a  camel’s-hair  brush. 

M.  Audra  informed  the  members  that  lie  had  been  experiment! 
upon  divers  substances  in  order  to  obtain  a  greater  rapidity  in  gelatin 
bromide  of  silver  emulsion.  Among  other  things  he  had  tried  stare 
and  had  found  that  the  introduction  of  the  latter  into  the  emulsion  d 
not  make  it  more  rapid,  but  gave  a  very  peculiar  effect  to  the  finisln 
negative;  it  caused  it  to  have  the  appearance  as  if  the  emulsion  h; 
been  spread  upon  ground  glass.  M.  Audra  showed  several  positives  1 
contact-printing,  which  had  a  very  pretty  effect.  He  (M.  Audr 
informs  those-  who  wish  to  experiment  in  this  way  that  the  emuls! 
must  be  well  filtered  before  the  starch  solution  is  introduced ;  t 
emulsion  is  then  heated  until  the  starch  becomes  a  jelly  in  the  midst 
the  emulsion.  E.  Stebbing,  Prof. 

25,  Rue  cles  Apennins,  Paris,  January  7,  1883. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITIONS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  simple  and  childlike  innocence  of  your  corresponde 
“  Bristolite”  is  perhaps,  like  the  signature,  assumed,  as  he  points  with  su 
empressement: — “You  see  there  is  no  deception  about  this;  the  names  a 
not  on  the  front  of  the  exhibits,  consequently  nobody  knows  -where  th 
come  from,  and  there  is  no  possible  source  of  information  besides.”  < 
course  not,  but  let  that  pass. 

I  have  already  said,  and  again  repeat,  that  it  seems  a  great  mistake  f 
the  hangers  and  judges  to  work  independently  of  each  other.  Anoth 
mistake  is  to  have  the  medalled  pictures  placed  in  bad  positions  and 
out-of-the-way  corners.  That,  if  both  the  hangers  and  judges  work' 
together,  would  not  be  likely  to  occur.  As  it  is,  pictures  sent  in  and  g 
up  at  considerable  expense  and  trouble  are  entirely  at  the  mercy 
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irresponsible  persons  (whose  names  are  not  published),  to  be  kicked  out  or 
hung  on  the  line,  just  as  it  happens,  with  charming  impartiality. 

The  instance  I  gave  of  pictures  being  rejected  at  Pall  Mall  and  medalled 
at  another  exhibition  is  a  conclusive  argument  that  exhibits  are  not  hung 
on  their  own  merits.  That,  I  contend,  they  should  be ;  and,  whether  I  show 
good  or  bad  taste,  it  is  an  example  to  the  point.  In  a  photographic  exhibi¬ 
tion,  unless  the  room  he  insufficient,  it  is  a  moot  point  if  all  photographs  sent 
in  should  not  be  hung.  There  are  many  strong  arguments  in  favour  of  it. 
Of  course,  if  the  space  be  too  limited  for  all,  the  worst  should  be  weeded 
out ;  bub  this  operation  ought  to  be  performed  by  those  appointed  to  judge  the 
merits  of  the  works,  and  not  by  irresponsible  persons  who  are  supposed  to 
have  no  care  but  that  of  fitting  the  frames  together  on  the  walls  of  the 
rooms. 

These  are  points  to  be  considered  at  future  exhibitions,  and  which,  if 
adopted,  may  possibly  lessen  the  dissatisfaction  to  which  all  our  exhibitions 
have  hitherto  given  rise. — I  am,  yours,  &c.  Edward  Dunmore. 

January  7,  1884. 


carbonate  of  soda  may,  and  probably  does,  contain  sulphate,  but  will  not 
materially  differ  from  the  average  commercial  soda  carbonate. — I  am 
yours,  &c.,  11  DMA  POCJtUNGTOST.  ’ 

Leeds,  January  8,  1884. 

A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  WANT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Probably  many  besides  myself  get  waste  glass  plates  when 
travelling,  and  if  any  collodio-chloride  emulsion  were  in  tic-  market  whicl 
would  give  good  lantern  transparencies  by  simple  treatment  with  the 
ordinary  sulphite  or  iron  developer  in  use  for  negatives,  tin-  wa>tc  gk-- 
plates  would  be  used  for  the  purpose,  and  the  emulsion  be  in  demand.  J  n 
advertisements  I  cannot  find  a  notice  of  any  emulsion  which  pr  >f — 
meet  these  conditions. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  H.  Harrison. 

Hotel  du  Lac,  Lucerne,  January  8,  1884. 


TRAVELLING  LANTERNS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Your  correspondent,  Air.  W .  H.  Harrison,  asks  for  in¬ 
formation  as  to  any  good  .flexible  material  for  the  light  of  a  travelling  lantern 
for  changing  plates  and  development.  He  cannot  do  better  than  uste 
Thomas’s  flexible  ruby  tissue.  It  looks  like  oiled  silk,  gives  a  beautiful 
light,  and  is  perfectly  safe  for  quick  plates.  I  have  used  it  for  some  time  for 
changing  Wratten  and  Co.’s  instantaneous  plates  at  night,  in  bedrooms  of 
any  place  at  which  I  am  stopping. 

Aly  lantern  is  constructed  on  this  principle  (exactly  like  the  little  sketch 
given  at  page  125  of  your  Almanac)  ;  but  I  started  on  the  basis  of  con¬ 
venience  in  packing,  in  this  way : — I  had  a  tin  (triangular)  box  made  just 

Fie.  2. 
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Fig.  2.  A,  Thomas’s  ruby  fabric.  B,  Bottom  of  box.  C,  Lid  of  box. 

Fig.  3.  A,  Ruby  light.  B,  Candle.  C,  Solid  pasteboard  backs. 

the  size  to  cover  my  tripod-head  when  shut  up  inside  it.  This,  when  sepa¬ 
rated  (lid  fi’om  bottom),  forms  the  bottom  and  top  of  my  lantern,  and  in  it  I 
set  up  the  folding,  strong  pasteboard  sides  of  the  lantern.  Provision  is  made 
for  ingress  and  egress  of  air  for  combustion  of  a  piece  of  fmerm  candle. 

The  joints  are  made  of  cloth  glued  on  and  covered  with  a  strip. of  the 
ruby  fabric  to  make  it  safe,  and  when  set  up  for  use  I  close  the  joints  at 
top  and  bottom  by  a  broad  piece  of  elastic  braid  sprung  on,  which  tightens 
up  the  lantern  and  holds  all  well  together. 

The  advantages  are:—' When  unpacked  the  lantern  occupies  very  little 
space,  as  it  folds  up  quite  flat,  in  the  same  size  as  the  folded  camera  body 
and  slides ;  the  top  and  bottom  take  little  more  space  than  is  necessary 
for  the  carriage  of  the  tripod-head. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Lux. 

January  5,  1884. 


DARK  ROOM  LIGHT, 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  just  seen  an  article  by  Air.  G.'D.  Macdougald  on 
this  subject  in  your  last  issue,  in  which  he  refers  to  an  article  of  mine  in 
the  previous  number. 

I  regret  that  I  did  not  see  his  article  in  time  to  reply  to  it  this  week,  but 
I  hope  to  go  into  the  matter  fully  next  week,  and  will  be  most  happy  if  he 
will  join  me  in  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  subject,  which,  I  think,  is  a 
most  important  one,  because  the  tone  equivalents  (or,  in  other  words,  the 
depth  of  tint  in  a  photographic  film)  of  different  coloured  surfaces  are,  of 
course,  the  groundwork  of  practical  photography. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Grange  Park,  Neio  Thornton  Heath,  Herbert  S.  Starnes. 

January  7,  1884. 

- - 

NEWTON’S  IODO-CHLORIDE  OF  AiERCITRY  ACCELERATOR 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Immediately  after  perusal  of  the  notice  of  the  new  acce' 
lerator  I  prepared  some  of  it,  carefully  following  Air.  Newton  s  formula- 
On  experiment  I  found  that  positives  and  negatives  came  up  with  startling- 
celerity,  and  that  plenty  of  density  was  obtained.,  without  fog,  in  a  very 
short  time.  But  the  colour  !  Aly  transparencies  of  buildings  are  all 
yellowish-green.  Aly  negatives  look  horribly  bilious.  In  the  course  of  my 
experiments  I  have  obtained  yellow,  red,  and  other  coloured  negatives,  but 
this  colour  never  before.  Does  the  experience  of  others  coincide  ? 

The  plates  used  were  Nelson’s  10  times  and  Fry's.  The  developer  con¬ 
sisted  of  commercial  carbonate  of  soda,  good  pyro.,  and  no  bromide.  The 


EnAmelli  N  G . 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Referring  to  Air.  A.  L.  Henderson's  lecture  and  your  own 
editorial  remarks  on  Cerdwtii  Photography ,  will  you  kindly  help  me  with  a 
few  queries  ? 

I  may  state  that  some  years  ago  I  did  all  the  manipulations  in  photo- 
enamelling  (except  burning)  for  one  of  our  leading  photo-enamellers,  but 
that  all  the  formulae  were  kept  from  me.  Then  I  used  the  substitution  pro¬ 
cess  (collodion transparency);  but,  in  commencing  photo-enamelling  in  .  *  1 
earnest  again,  I  should  much  prefer  not  having  to  keep  going  a  wet  bath, 
so  I  intend  trying  the  “  dusting-on  ”  process: — 1.  Neither  in  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son’s  article  or  your  own  can  I  find  any  definite  formula  for  the  sensitive 
medium  which  is  to  be  poured  over  the  first  coat  of  collodion,  unle.-s  you 
mean  to  convey  that  Poitevin’s  is  still  as  good  as  any.  In  the  others  to  which 

you  refer  can  you  name  a  reliable  one? - 2.  You  say  “finely-powdered 

enamel  colours  are  next  dusted.”  Where  are  these  procurable?  and  what 
colours  would  be  best  for  first  experiments  ?  I  think  the  experimentalist 

should  know,  too,  their  ingredients. - 3.  You  give  instructions  for  toning, 

but  does  not  this  apply  only  to  cases  where  the  image  is  composed  of  silver': 

or  does  it  apply  to  the  dusting-on  process  as  well? - 4.  In  the  dusting-on 

process  is  the  toning  done  before  or  after  the  film  is  floated? - 5.  With 

the  collodion  transparency  I  used  to  “  fix  ”  it  with  ammonia  solution  (why 
I  don’t  know).  Is  any  “fixing”  necessary  with  the  dusting-on  process 
beyond  the  “rinsing”  you  mention ?— — 6.  is  the  “rinsing  "  above  alluded 
to  for  facilitating  the  removal  of  the  film  from  the  support,  or  for  some  oth*-r 

reason  ? - 7.  For  facilitating  the  removal  of  the  film  Ah-.  Hender-<m 

seems  to  use  sulphuric  acid  (I  have  found  the  same  very  efficacious),  but 
why  does  he  saturate  with  boracic  acid,  I  wonder? - 8.  Where  can  I  ob¬ 
tain  the  “flux  ”  or  “  glaze  ?  ” - 9.  Is  there  any  reason  why  gelatine  should 

not  give  as  suitable  a  transparency  as  collodion? - 10.  Air.  Henderson 

says  one  of  the  secrets  of  photo-enamelling  is  to  put  the  glaze  on  the  plate 
first.  I  am  wondering  if  “  first  ”  means  before  the  plaque  is  heated  at  all  ; 

if  so,  Captain  Abney  recommends  the  reverse. - 11.  Will  the  sensitised 

plates  keep  so  that  a  number  may  be  prepared  all  ready  for  use  ?- - 12.  i 

fear  I  am  ungrateful  in  questioning  whether  Air.  Henderson  said  all  h- 
might  on  little  points  upon  which  he  knows  success  or  failure  greatly  d- 
pends.  If  he  has,  is  he  not  a  generous  man?  His  fee  for  private  instruc¬ 
tion  is  fifty  guineas  ! — I  am,  yours,  &e.,  J.  Berryman. 

Rembrandt  Studio,  Redhill,  January  2,  1884. 

[In  reply  to  these  various  queries  : — 1.  Either  of  the  three  formulas 
first  given  on  page  227  of  the  Almanac  for  this  year  may  be  relied 
on.— 2.  Try  James  How  and  Co.,  Earringdon-street,  London.— 3  and 
4.  No  toning  is  necessary  when  employing  the  dusting-on  process. — 
5  and  6.  No. — 7  and  8.  We  cannot  tell. — 9.  Yes.— 10.  The  meaning 
indicated  is  correct.  — 11.  We  have  never  tried  the  long  keeping  of 
plates  prepared  for  dusting-on. — 12.  This  is  a  matter  in  which  each  is 
at  liberty  to  form  his  own  opinion. — Ens.J 

- ♦ - 

ant)  (Quirifs. 

Will  any  reader  acquainted  with  the  facts  be  so  kind  as  to  inform  me  <  f 
the  relative  remuneration  given  to  fairly  good  artists  in  America,  ritix  r 
in  the  United  States  or  Canada,  and  in  England  ? 

In  constructing  a  glass  house  for  portraiture  is  there  any  practical  advan¬ 
tage  in  having  the  glass  arranged  approximately  in  a  circle  of  whicl i 
i  the  sitter  is  the  centre  ?  I  know  that  according  to  pure  theory  this  is 
best,  but  am  desirous  that  anyone  having  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  subject  would  give  me  an  opinion. — X.  A*.  Z. 

I  have  a  strong  desire  to  be  able  to  attach  the  significant  letters  “Ph.  D.  t 
my  name.  1  have  been  informed  that  if  I  can  give  a  certificate  of  pood 
character  and  fair  attainments  in  physical  science  I  can.  on  applu 
receive  the  degree  to  which  I  aspire.  Will  any  reader  enlighten  nM 
the  steps  necessary  to  be  taken,  stating  the  fees,  place  of  applic-ati  -n,  an  1 
giving  any  other  information?— Aspirant. 

In  reply  to  A.  P.  F. ,  in  Notes  and  Queries:  let  him  try  the  effect  of  adding 
a  little  tannin  to  the  gelatine.  Tn  reply  to  G.  8.  Roberts 
inquires  if  he  be  not  at  liberty  to  exhibit  in  the  lantern  engravings 
taken  from  a  book  purchased  in  the  regular  way :  Although  a  < 
description  does  not  appear  to  have  been  anticipated  by  the  framers  of 
the  Copyright  Act,  I  am  of  opinion  that  he  could  not  lx-  legally  pre¬ 
vented  from  doing  so  if  he  feel  so  inclined. — Lex. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  much  pleasure  in  answering  the  query  by  the  Rev. 
Alorse  in  your  last  issue;  but  if  he  had  referred  t  >  my  papers  on  A  -i  ' 
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mica!  Photography,  published  last  year  in  these  pages,  he  would  have  found 
the  information  required.  I  know  of  no  rules  by  which  the  chemical 
focus  can  be  found.  Its  place  depends,  of  course,  on  whether  the  lens  is 
over-  or  tt??c7er-corrected.  The  moon  is  the  best  object  to  try  upon.  The 
telescope  tube  should  be  marked  when  focussed  for  the  visual  image  ;  then 
trial  plates  must  be  exposed  after  drawing  out  the  tube  (say)  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  or  less,  until  the  true  chemical  focus  is  found.  If  lengthening 
the  tube  give  worse  results  the  reverse  plan  must  be  adopted,  and  when 
the  proper  focus  is  found  the  tube  may  be  marked,  and  that  always  after¬ 
wards  will  be  near  the  proper  place. — A.  Brothers,  F.R.A.S. 

In  reply  to  the  query  of  Rev.  G.  Morse,  in  last  Journal,  I  beg  to  say  that 
by  separating  the  crown  and  flint  lenses  of  a  telescopic  object-glass  the  foci 
Can  be  tirade  to  coincide  at  any  rate  to  this  extent :  that  the  sharpest  plane 
of  visual  representation  may  also  be  rendered  the  sharpest  plane  for  photo¬ 
graphic  delineation.  There  is  no  rule  by  which  this  coincidence  can  be 
secured — nothing  but  by  repeated  trials.  But  here  lies  the  objection  to 
this  method  of  assimilating  the  chemical  with  the  visual  foci : — In  propor¬ 
tion  as  you  separate  the  lenses,  so  do  you  impair  its  capability  of  defining 
sharply.  In  ordinary  practice  the  best  way  of  obtaining  definition  is  to 
ascertain,  by  very  careful  measurement,  the  distance  between  the  two 
foci  and  make  allowance  for  them,  by  having  a  dark  slide  specially  con¬ 
structed,  and  in  which  this  difference  is  recognised. — \Y.  H. 


ferljangn  Column. 

I  will  exchange  a  2|-inch  portrait  lens  for  a  folding  camera,  8|  X  or  H 
X  3£. — Address,  B.  C.,  2  York-street,  Covent  Garden.  W.C. 

I  will  exchange  a  2;f-inch  portrait  lens  for  an  8|  X  (A  or  H  x  3J  camera, 
folding  for  dry  plates. — Address,  C.  D.,  8,  High-street,  Kington, 
Herefordshire. 

I  will  exchange  my  sciopticon  lantern,  quite  new,  for  good  standard 
lantern  slides. — Address,  Leather,  photographer,  River-street,  Bedford 
Leigh,  Lancashire. 

I  will  exchange  a  large  number  of  copies  of  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  for  anything  useful. — Address,  A.  J.  B.,  17,  Hindon- 
street,  Pimlico,  S.W. 

I  will  exchange  a  good  showcase,  head-rest  (Harrison's),  and  a  14  X  11 
glass  dipping-bath,  in  pine  case,  for  a  whole-plate  or  10  X  8  camera; 
photographs  sent. —Address,  O.  E.,  19,  Station-hill,  Kidderminster. 

I  will  exchange  a  half-plate  bellows-body  camera,  Dallmeyer’s  stereo,  lens, 
and  dark  tent,  new,  for  a  good  half-plate  bellows-body  camera  and 
rectilinear  lens.— Address,  H.,  90,  High-street,  Upper  Sydenham,  S.E. 

I  will  exchange  a  luxographic  lamp  for  taking  portraits  by  night,  in  good 
working  order,  for  a  cabinet  burnisher,  fur  rug,  and  interior  or  exterior 
background;  or  offer. —Address,  M.  Gwinn,  Photo.  Artist,  Newport 
Pagnell,  Bucks. 

I  will  exchange  a  splendid  quick-acting  whole-plate  portrait  lens,  by  Horne 
and  Thornthwaite,  three  inches  diameter,  condition  equal  to  new,  for  a 
No,  4  landscape  lens,  by  Dallmeyer,  or  12  X  10,  by  Ross. — Address, 
W,  H.  Sedgwick,  South-view,  Sedbergh,  Yorks. 


JUtsltrm  10  (temponknis. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  loth  sides  of  the  paper. 

Photographs  Registered — 

William  James  Hunter,  Scotch-street,  Armagh. — Three  Photographs  of 
Lord  Eossmore  and  Party ,  taken  at  Rossmore  Park,  Monaghan. 

J.  W.  B.— The  reflector  showed  the  concave,  the  curve  being  a  portion  of 
a  true  circle. 

H.  Barstow. — Refer  to  the  table  on  page  260  of  our  Almanac.  That  will 
give  you  the  desired  information. 

H.  J.  T. — Increase  the  sensiti sing-bath  to  at  least  forty-five  grains  to  the 
ounce,  and  you  will,  no  doubt,  proceed  more  satisfactorily. 

Warden. — The  only  fault  we  can  see  in  the  negative  forwarded  is  that  it  is 
very  much  under-exposed.  The  plate  appears  to  be  of  good  average  quality. 

A.  J.  Griffiths. — The  best  material  of  which  you  can  make  your  tank  is 
slate.  We  certainly  should  not  advise  you  to  have  metal  of  any  kind. 
Large  earthen  pans  answer  the  purpose  very  well  for  washing  prints. 

T.  B.  CoNDER. — The  reason  you  cannot  get  the  albumen  clear  is  that  you 
whisked  it  too  much  when  you  added  the  acetic  acid.  Had  you  followed 
the  instructions,  as  given,  you  would  have  experienced  no  difficulty 
whatever. 

j  w. — The  coilodio-bromide  process  will  answer  admirably  for  opal  en¬ 
largements,  though  it  will  be  found  slower  than  wet  collodion.  The 
development  may  be  performed  either  with  pyro.  and  ammonia,  or  with 
ferrous  oxalate. 

A.  W.  Boyd. — For  the  purposes  you  require,  the  lens  designated  “B”  on 
vour  list  will  be  the  most  useful.  Next  in  order  comes  “A,”  and  then 
“D  ”  “C.”  The  others  will  be  of  very  little  use  to  you,  as  their  places 
are  well  filled  by  the  others. 

A.  Sicard. — We  do  not  quite  see  in  what  way  we  can  aid  you.  There 
certainly  appears  a  considerable  difference  between  the  prices  mentioned, 
but  to  estimate  this  more  completely  you  should  obtain  quotations  for 
articles  of  a  precisely  similar  quality. 

H.  Mason  says  he  has  a  quantity  of  old  films  washed  off  collodion  nega¬ 
tives  and  asks  if  they  are  worth  reducing  to  recover  the  silver? - 

Certainly  they  are,  and  they  will  yield  a  very  good  return.  This  may 
easily  be  proved  by  fusing  a  little  of  the  films  (after  burning  them)  under 
the  blow-pipe  with  a  little  borax. 

LUXi _ You  can  test  the  gas  for  sulphuretted  hydrogen  with  acetate  of  lead 

paper.  We  advise  you  to  put  a  ventilator  in  the  room  close  to  the 
ceiling,  which  will  carry  off  the  fumes,  and  at  the  same  time  you  might 
try  different  burners.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  burners  you  now  have 
do  not  ensure  perfect  combustion  of  the  gas. 


W.  D.  J.  (Lqeds). — The  transparent  spots  are  due  to  air-bubbles  adhering 
to  the  film  during  the  development.  In  future  u>e  a  In.. ad  can 
brush  to  remove  them. 

Inquirer. — The  new  patent  law  will  not  allow  you  to  patent  anything 
that  has  been  done  before,  even  if  it  lias  not  been  patented  or  worked 
commercially.  Under  the  new  Act,  as  under  the  old,  an  invention  to  In- 
patented  must  be  new  and  original. 

Amateur  Printer. — The  mealiness  of  the  prints  arises  from  your  toning' 
bath  being  too  new.  The  acetate  toning-bath  should  not  be  employed 
directly  after  it  is  made,  but  should  be  prepared  at  Fast  twenty-four 
hours  beforehand.  The  strength  of  the  fixing  solution  is  quite  correct. 

A.  G.  Hopkins. — You  will  have  no  difficulty  in  procuring  basil  leather 
from  any  leather  merchant  or  dealer  in  bookbinders  materials.  Probably, 
any  bookbinder  in  your  neighbourhood  will  supply  you  with  tin-  small 
quantity  required  for  your  bellows.  The  imitation  basil  will  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  good  for  your  purpose,  being  cheaper,  lighter,  and  more  uniform 
in  thickness. 

Demark. — A  two-fold  purpose  is  subserved  by  having  the  lens-mount 
constructed  in  the  manner  described.  First,  by  having  the  draw-tube 
portability  is  ensured;  and,  secondly,  by  enabling  the  stop  to  be  brought 
nearer  to  the  lens  the  circle  of  delineation  is  increased.  This  latter 
quality  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  marginal  definition,  to  secure  which 
the  size  of  aperture  in  the  stop  must  be  reduced. 

S.  Sibley.- — The  curious  marking  on  the  collodion  plate,  which  you  describe 
as  being  ‘‘like  as  if  a  worm  had  crawled  over  the  plate  and  left  a  dark 
mark  behind,”  is  caused  by  an  air-bubble  in  the  developing  solution.  If 
there  are  any  air-bubbles  in  the  iron  solution  when  it  is  on  the  plate  these 
markings  are  almost  sure  to  be  produced,  and  the  curious  forms  they 
have  are  due  to  the  motion  they  take  when  the  solution  is  flowed  back¬ 
ward  and  forward  on  the  plate. 

W.  W.  R. — The  opaque  spots  on  the  negative  arc  due,  in  your  case,  to  the 
same  cause  as  in  that  of  many  others,  namely,  that  the  whole  of  the 
hyposulphite  of  soda  was  not  thoroughly  removed  from  the  gelatine  film 
before  the  plate  was  varnished.  Consequently,  the  silver  in  the  plate 
has  caused  the  spots,  notwithstanding  a  film  of  varnish  intervened. 
Varnish,  however  good,  is  not  a  sure  protection  in  such  a  case  as  you 
appear  to  imagine,  and  as  your  experience  proves. 

A  Berkshire  Photo. — As  some  of  the  prints  which  have  faded  have  been 
kept  unmounted,  while  others  which  are  mounted  have  not  faded,  we  do 
not  see  how  you  can  for  a  moment  believe  that  the  mounts  are  at  fault. 
Neither  can  you,  we  think,  suspect  the  starch  you  have  used.  Why 
not  suspect  the  manipulations?  They  are  far  more  likely  to  be  at  the  root 
of  the  evil  than  either  the  cards,  the  mountant,  or  the  albumenised  paper. 

W.  Mandon. — Shake  the  bitumen  up  with  the  benzole  and  allow  it  to 
digest  for  two  or  three  days.  Then  decant  the  clear  portion,  and  keep  it 
as  a  stock  solution  to  be  diluted  as  required  for  use.  As  different 
samples  of  bitumen  vary  considerably,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any 
definite  strength  as  being  the  best.  A  very  few  experiments  will  easily 
settle  the  point.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  thinnest  possible  film 
on  the  plate  is  all  that  is  required.  Many  fail  with  the  bitumen  process 
through  having  the  film  too  thick. 

J.  S.  Took. — If  the  parcel  was  lost  during  transit  through  the  post  the 
authorities  will  not  recoup  you.  Had  you,  however,  sent  by  rail,  or 
through  any  of  the  carrying  agents,  you  might  have  recovered  its  value. 

In  future  when  you  have  a  parcel  of  great  value — such  as  a  painting—  I 
you  will  do  better  to  forward  it  direct  by  rail.  For  a  small  extra  charge 
the  railway  company  will  ensure  the  safety  of  parcels  for  larger  amounts 
if  declared  at  the  time.  Without  a  declaration  of  value  at  the  time  of 
booking  the  amount  that  can  be  recovered  in  case  of  damage  is  limited. 

G.  T.  Grammer  says: — “In  order  to  make  a  longer  exposure  with  dry 
plates  on  landscape  subjects  with  a  rapid  rectilinear  lens,  I  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  using  the  smallest  stop  f,  which,  with  Swan’s  'plates  jof  10 
times  rapidity,  allows  me  to  give  an  exposure  of  about  two  seconds  on  a 
bright  day — open  landscape.  What  I  desire  to  know  is,  does  the  picture 
suffer  in  any  way  (say)  with  regard  to  atmospheric  effect,  perspective,  &c., 
by  using  such  a  small  stop?  Or  would  it  be  better  (if  definition  be 
correct)  to  use  a  larger  stop  and  swing-back  if  necessary,  of  course 
making  a  proportionately  less  exposure?  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will 
favour  me  with  a  reply  through  the  medium  of  your  valuable  Journal.  I 
have  read  all  the  recent  articles  on  lenses  and  stops,  but  cannot  find  any¬ 
thing  to  touch  my  case.” — -In  reply: — The  stop  here  mentioned  (*£)  is 
much  too  small  to  enable  the  best  effects  to  be  obtained.  The  practice 
of  the  ablest  landscape  photographers  is  invariably  to  employ  the  largest 
stop  by  which  the  requisite  definition  can  be  secured. 

Received. — “  Omega;  ”  J.  Gloag.  In  our  next, 


Photographic  Club. — At  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  this  Club,  at 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  on  Wednesday  next,  the  16th  inst., 
the  subject  for  discussion  will  be  On  Gelatine  Plates  for  Lantern  Slides 
for  Camera  Exposures. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  Friday,  January  4,  1884. 

Bankrupt. 

Robert  Snowden,  12,  Brook-street,  and  17,  Castle -street,  Hull,  photographer  and 
furniture  broker,  late  a  toy  dealer. 
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FERRIC  AND  FERRIC-POTASSIC  SULPHATES. 
Ferric  sulphate  or,  to  employ  a  title  more  familiar  to  photo¬ 
graphers,  persulphate  of  iron  has  not  hitherto  found  any  very 
serious  applications  in  connection  with  photography.  In  the  days 
of  collodion  positives  it  was,  indeed,  recommended  as  an  addition  to 
the  developer  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  whiteness  to  the  de¬ 
posited  silver;  but  it  is  rather  in  the  character  of  one  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  oxidation  of  the  iron  developer  that  our  readers  will 
have  more  frequently  met  with  it. 

About  three  years  ago,  however,  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Photographic  Club,  Mr.  Warnerke  mentioned  persulphate  of  iron 
as  a  possible  reducing  agent  for  over-dense  negatives,  in  virtue  of 
its  solvent  action  upon  metallic  silver.  Since  that  time  but  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  matter,  probably  owing  to  the  fact 
that,  while  reducing  the  density  of  the  image,  an  unpleasant  stain 
of  more  or  less  depth  is,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  left  in  the 
film.  There  are,  moreover,  other  possible  applications  for  this  salt 
which  may  render  it  worth  investigation. 

Feiric  sulphate  is  obtainable  in  two  forms — the  hydrated  and  the 
anhydrous.  The  former  is  a  dirty  yellow,  deliquescent  mass,  diffi¬ 
cult,  if  not  impossible,  of  crystallisation  and  extremely  soluble  in 
water.  The  latter — which  is  formed  by  submitting  the  hydrated 
salt  to  heat  until  the  water  of  combination  is  driven  off — is  obtained 
as  a  butf-coloured  powder,  dissolving  slowly  and  to  a  far  less  extent 
in  water.  Those  who  are  unable  to  procure  the  salt  may  readily 
make  it  in  the  following  manner  : — To  a  strong  solution  of  ferrous 
sulphate  or  protosulphate  of  iron  add  an  equivalent  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  well  mix.  Now  drop  in  cautiously  strong  nitric  acid  until 
the  liquid  ceases  to  blacken  and  no  more  nitrous  fumes  are  given 
off.  After  filtration  the  resulting  deep  red  solution  consists  of  per¬ 
sulphate  of  iron. 

This  solution  possesses  some  peculiar  properties  which  render  it 
in  many  ways  useful.  It  is,  as  has  been  said,  a  solvent  of  silver. 
If  metallic  silver  be  boiled  in  the  solution  of  ferric  sulphate  it  is 
vigorously  attacked,  the  liquid  at  the  same  time  losing  its  clearness 
and  depositing  a  yellowish  sediment,  which  consists  of  a  basic  ferric 
sulphate.  If  the  solution  of  ferric  sulphate  be  strongly  acidified 
with  sulphuric  acid,  the  formation  of  this  sediment  is  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  arrested,  the  solvent  action  upon  the  silver,  however, 
remaining  intact. 

If  now  the  clear  solutions  (filtered,  if  necessary,  after  boiling  with 
silver)  be  placed  aside  in  a  couple  of  tall  precipitating  glasses,  it 
will  be  found  in  a  few  hours’  time  that  the  acidified  solution  has 
deposited  the  whole  of  its  silver  in  the  metallic  state  in  per¬ 
fectly -white  crystalline  spangles  of  great  beauty.  The  neutral 
solution  (filtered  while  still  hot)  shows  less  tendency  to  deposit 
its  silver,  though  it  does  so  to  some  extent.  Any  scratches 
on  the  interior  of  the  glass  will  be  found  to  attract  a  deposit  of 
metallic  silver,  but  the  bulk  of  the  dissolved  metal  remains  in  solu¬ 
tion. 

This  curious  effect  of  solution  and  subsequent  reduction  of  the 
silver  appears  to  be  due  to  the  spontaneous  change  that  occurs  in 
the  somewhat  unstable  ferric  solution,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
latter  becomes  a  reducing  agent. 


Very  similar  in  its  action,  as  it  is  in  constitution,  is  the  ferric- 
potassic  sulphate,  which  is  formed  by  mixing  in  equivalent  propor¬ 
tions  ferric  and  potassic  sulphates,  when  the  double  salt  crystallises. 
This  is  well  known  under  the  name  of  "iron  alum,”  or,  more 
definitely,  as  potassium  iron  alum  ;  ’  fox'  there  are  similar  com¬ 
pounds  of  iron  with  ammonium  and  sodium  which  also  bear  the 
generic  title  from  their  resemblance  in  composition  to  the  real 
alums.  Iron  alum  crystallises  in  precisely  the  same  form  as  common 
alum,  which  it  closely  resembles  in  taste  and  sometimes  also  in 
colour  (or  absence  of  colour),  though  usually  it  possesses  a  pale 
brownish-pink  tint.  Upon  dissolving  in  water,  which  it  does  with 
great  readiness,  the  solution  strikes  a  deep  red  colour,  from 
which,  on  evaporation,  the  salt  re-crystallises  with  the  same 
faint  tinge  of  brown,  a  quantity  of  basic  iron  salt  being  thrown 
down  in  the  coui’se  of  the  operation.  Indeed,  so  unstable  is  this 
combination  in  its  normal  state  that  a  temperature  very  much  short 
of  boiling  point  suffices  to  decompose  it.  If,  however,  it  be  acidified 
with  sulphuric  acid,  it  may  be  heated  without  decomposition. 

In  general  behaviour  this  solution  acts  in  a  manner  precisely 
similar  to  ferric  sulphate  in  every  respect;  but,  as  it  is  very  much 
cheapei’,  that  will  prove  an  element  in  its  favour  should  any 
permanent  use  be  found  for  either. 

The  action  upon  a  photographic  image  is  in  perfect  accord  with 
what  has  been  said  in  connection  with  metallic  silver.  A  saturated 
solution  of  anhydrous  ferric  sulphate,  (which  is  probably  about 
twenty  grains  to  the  ounce),  or  a  solution  of  similar  strength  of  iron 
alum,  will  almost  immediately  attack  the  image,  dissolving  the 
silver  completely,  and,  so  far  as  that  metal  is  concerned,  removing 
the  picture.  But  it  does  not  entirely  oblitei'ate  the  image,  for  a 
faint  yellow  pictui'e  remains  behind,  however  long  the  application 
may  be  continued,  together  with  a  yellow  stain  over  the  whole  film. 
This  ghostly  image  appeal’s  to  consist  of  basic  ferric  sulphate,  which 
is  substituted  for  the  silver ;  in  fact,  the  image  is  converted  from 
one  of  silver  to  one  of  ii’on.  Ti'eatment  with  sulphuric,  hydro¬ 
chloric,  nitric,  or  other  acid  will  remove  both  image  and  stain, 
though  these  ai'e  not  applicable  to  gelatine  films.  In  weaker 
solution  the  action  is,  of  coui’se,  slower  and  not  so  complete,  and  the 
stain  pi’oduced  is  not  so  prominent. 

Another  application  suggested  to  us  by  Mi*.  William  Bedford  is 
that  of  acting  upon  the  unfixed  picture  in  order  to  produce  a  dupli¬ 
cate  negative  in  one  operation,  after  the  manner  of  the  nitric  acid 
process,  which  is  inapplicable  to  gelatine.  On  putting  this  to  the 
test,  however,  we  found  it  fail  on  account  of  the  deposition  of  the 
basic  ferric  salt,  of  which  we  have  spoken  above,  in  the  place  of  the 
dissolved  silver  image.  The  result  at  first  startled  us  ;  for,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  inevitable  stain,  so  great  is  the  resemblance  in  colour 
between  the  ferric  salt  and  the  undissolved  silver  bromide,  that  the 
effect  appeared  to  be  the  re-conversion  of  the  metallic  image  to  the 
state  of  bromide,  the  film  after  treatment  exhibiting  no  signs  <f  an 
image  of  any  kind.  By  treatment  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
however,  it  became  faintly  visible  from  partial  solution  of  the 
ferric  salt. 

If  any  means  can  be  discovered  of  preventing  or  removing  the 
objectionable  stain,  ferric  sulphate  will  form  the  most  useful  reducing 
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agent  for  negatives  that  we  have,  acting  as  it  does  directly  upon  the 
image.  For  other  pui'poses,  where  a  solvent  of  silver  is  required,  it 
will  also  find  uses,  as  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  dishes  and  other 
vessels  and  in  recovering  some  descriptions  of  residues.  Other 
combinations  of  ferric  sulphate  we  have  not  tried,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  they  will  behave  in  any  way  differently  from  the 
potassium  double  salt. 

FUMING  SENSITISED  PAPER. 

Among  the  subjects  which  were  prominently  brought  forward  in 
the  course  of  the  discussion  upon  Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman’s  lecturette, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Associa¬ 
tion  on  Thursday  in  last  week,  that  of  the  ammonia  fuming  of  albu- 
menised  paper  occupied  a  prominent  place.  Whether  it  was  during 
his  residence  in  America  that  Mr.  Ashman  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  the  properties  and  advantages  of  the  ammoniacal  treatment  we 
are  unaware,  but  of  one  thing  we  are  certain,  namely,  that  in  this 
gentleman  it  has  an  earnest  advocate. 

It  is  so  well  known  as  to  need  no  reiteration  that  the  fuming  of 
paper  is,  in  America,  a  recognised  department  in  the  routine  of 
ordinary  silver  printing,  whereas  in  England  it  is  practised  by  com¬ 
paratively  few.  We  shall  not  here  go  back  so  far  as  to  inquire  into 
the  reasons  by  which  Mr.  H.  T.  Anthony,  the  originator  of  the 
system  of  ammonia  fuming,  was  first  induced  to  adopt  it,  but  shall 
accept  the  situation  as  it  now  exists.  One  of  the  most  singular 
things  in  connection  with  the  matter  of  fuming  is  that  of  its  being 
considered  as  a  necessity  in  one  country  and  one  which  is  quite  a 
matter  of  indifference  in  another.  When  visiting  the  great  printing 
establishment  of  Messrs.  Elliott  and  Fry  last  autumn — an  account 
of  which  was  published  in  our  issue  for  October  5th,  1883 — we 
made  special  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  paper  used  by  them  in 
printing  was  fumed.  They  had  not,  we  were  told  in  reply,  con¬ 
sidered  it  desirable  or  necessary  to  adopt  it.  This  is  also  the 
experience  of  many  others  who  conduct  printing  operations  in  this 
country  on  a  large  scale.  We  look  in  vain  through  the  published 
accounts  of  the  printing  process  as  carried  on  by  England, 
of  London,  and  Wilson,  of  Aberdeen,  for  any  allusion  to  ammonia 
fumino-;  indeed,  in  the  wTork  on  Silver  Printing:  its  Difficulties  and 
their  Remedies ,  by  “  Aliquis”  (Mr.  A.  J.  Wilson),  whose  connection 
with  the  great  Aberdeen  printing  establishment  was  of  the  most 
intimate  practical  character  previous  to  his  removal  to  London  and 
taking  up  the  high  position  in  the  world  of  letters  he  has  since  done, 
no  mention  of  fuming  is  made. 

That  ammonia  fuming  possesses  certain  advantages  well  recog¬ 
nised  by  nearly  all  American  and  a  few  English  photographers  there 
exists  no  room  for  doubt.  In  America  no  printer  would  so  much 
as  think  of  conducting  his  printing  operations  without  fuming  ;  and 
this  being  the  case  we  turn  to  the  ablest  exponents  of  the  practice 
in  that  country  to  give  us  the  reasons  for  this  preference  in  mani¬ 
pulation.  These  advantages,  when  briefly  summed  up,  are — in¬ 
creased  sensitiveness,  a  richer  tone,  and  a  smaller  expenditure  of 
gold  to  obtain  that  tone  than  when  fuming  is  omitted. 

But  even  among  American  authorities  there  are  some  who  do  not 
display  an  overweening  amount  of  enthusiasm  respecting  the 
existence  of  the  alleged  virtues  of  fuming.  For  example:  the  well- 
known  author  Professor  Towler,  in  his  work,  The  Photographer's 
Guide,  says  : — “  When  the  sensitised  sheets  are  perfectly  dry  they 
may  be  submitted  or  not  submitted  to  the  fames  of  ammonia,  just 
as  you  feel  inclined  about  the  matter.  The  advantage  of  fuming  is, 
after  all,  not  very  great,  and  the  finished  print  is  equally  good 
whether  the  sensitised  paper  was  fumed  or  not.”  This,  it  will  be 
observed,  is  decidedly  non-committing,  and  shows  at  anyrate  that  at 
the  date  of  his  writing  as  above  (1866)  this  gentleman  was  not  en¬ 
thusiastic  in  the  matter.  A  later  writer,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Hearn,  in 
a  work  entitled  The  Practical  Printer,  speaks  of  the  merits  of 
fuming  in  a  much  more  decided  tone.  He  claims  for  it  certain 
definite  advantages,  such  as  these — that  the  paper  prints  richer, 
quicker,  and  more  brilliant,  while  the  prints  tone  easier,  and  the 
finished  pictures  are  much  more  pleasing  and  satisfactory.  These 
claims,  we  may  observe,  are  those  which  are  still  made  on  behalf  of 
ammonia  fuming. 


Not  until  the  paper  is  thoroughly  dry  must  the  fuming  be  pro¬ 
ceeded  with.  In  a  commen  wooden  box,  or  dose  cupboard,  of 
sufficient  dimensions,  the  sensitised  sheets  of  paper  are  suspended  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  allow  their  surfaces  to  be  exposed.  At  the 
bottom  is  placed  a  saucer  containing  four  or  live  draclnus  of 
ammonia,  the  fumes  from  which  are  allowed  to  rise  somewhat 
evenly,  by  covering  the  vessel  with  a  sheet  of  perforated  zinc  or 
board  covered,  in  some  cases,  by  a  thin  layer  of  cotton  wool.  To 
obviate  the  tendency  of  the  paper  to  become  yellow  or  otherwise 
discoloured,  a  little  chloride  of  lime  is  frequently  introduced  into  the 
cupboard  or  fuming  box.  This  discolouration  is  much  more  apt  to 
take  place  during  damp  than  dry  weather.  When  the  weather  is 
very  cold,  a  heated  brick  is  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  fuming  clip¬ 
board  with  some  advantage.  No  hard-and-fast  rule  can  be  laid 
down  for  fuming,  but  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  may  be  considered 
as  sufficient. 

The  precise  duration  of  the  exposure  to  the  ammonia  fumes  must 
be  determined  by  a  variety  of  circumstances,  such  as  the  tempera¬ 
ture,  the  light,  and  the  class  of  negative  to  be  printed  from. 
American  authorities  seem  to  agree  that  a  longer  fuming  is  required 
for  paper  sensitised  on  an  acid  bath  than  on  a  neutral  or  alkaline 
one.  Weak  negatives  also  require  more  fuming  than  strong  ones  ; 
less  fuming  being  necessary  on  a  dark  than  on  a  bright  day.  This 
is  a  matter  the  proper  regulating  of  which  requires  practice  and 
experience.  From  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ashman  at  the  meeting  of 
Thursday  week,  we  also  infer  that  a  more  brilliant  print  will  be 
obtained  from  a  weak  bath  with  fuming  than  from  a  stronger  bath 
without  it. 

The  fuming  of  sensitised  paper  is  so  easily  accomplished  as  to 
give  little  or  no  trouble  to  anyone  desirous  of  trying  it;  we  shall, 
therefore,  hope  to  learn  that  many  of  our  readers  have  placed  them¬ 
selves  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  say  from  tentative  experiment  to 
what  extent  it  is  likely  to  prove  beneficial  in  their  own  practice. 


COMBINATION  PRINTING. 

In  the  article  on  this  subject,  last  week,  we  described  the  plans 
usually  adopted  when  a  background  has  to  be  printed-in,  either  as 
a  plain  one  or  one  from  a  second  negative ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the 
same  principle  of  masking  can  be  applied  to  the  production  of 
combination  prints  from  different  negatives.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
method  followed  by  many  artists,  who  have  achieved  considerable 
success  in  the  production  of  genre  pictures  in  which  several  nega¬ 
tives  had  to  be  employed. 

There  is  another  plan  of  combination  printing  by  which,  with 
skill,  very  artistic  results  can  be  obtained.  Instead  of  the  image 
being  masked  abruptly  it  is  shaded  off,  so  that  the  impression  from 
one  negative  is,  so  to  speak,  vignetted  into  that  from  another.  This 
was  the  method  adopted  by  the  late  Mr.  O.  G.  Rej lander  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  his  famous  picture,  The  Tico  Ways  of  Life,  in  which,  if 
we  are  not  mistaken,  over  thirty  different  negatives  were  combined. 
We  have  an  impression  that  the  actual  number  was  thirty -six. 
Mr.  Rejlander  covered  up  all  the  paper  to  preserve  it  from  light, 
except  the  part  under  the  negative.  Then  so  much  of  the  negative 
as  was  not  required  was  shaded  off  while  it  was  printing,  so  that  no 
sharp  outline  was  ever  produced,  as  must  always  be  the  case  with 
the  more  common  method  of  masking.  When  one  negative  was 
printed  the  next  was  taken  in  hand,  adjusted  in  position,  and  then 
judiciously  shaded  like  the  previous  one,  so  that  the  juncture  of  the 
two  in  the  print  was  vignetted  into  each  other.  If  by  chance  the 
juncture  should  happen  to  show,  through  its  being  too  light,  Mr. 
Rejlander  had  a  very  ingenious  method  of  remedying  it,  which  he 
facetiously  termed  “touching  it  up  with  the  pencil  of  light.”  This 
he  did  by  bringing  the  sun’s  rays  to  bear  upon  those  parts  which 
were  too  light  with  a  condensing  lens,  used  d  la  burning  glass — 
but,  of  course,  avoiding  the  burning  focus — while  all  the  other 
portions  of  the  picture  were  covered  up. 

Mr.  Rejlander  was  very  skilful  in  manipulating  the  sun’s  rays 
with  a  lens.  We  remember  once  seeing  an  ass’s  head  in  outline  on 
a  white  ground,  which  he  had  produced  in  this  manner  on  a  piece 
of  albumenised  paper.  This  novel  sketch  he  humourously  entitled 
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a  portrait  of  some  of  the  critics  who  had  written  unkindly  of  his 
large  combination  picture. 

Now,  the  masking-in  of  backgrounds  or  combination  printing 
from  several  negatives  in  silver,  where  the  progress  of  the  work 
can  be  watched  as  it  proceeds,  is  an  easy  matter  compared  with 
doing  the  same  in  carbon,  or  making  combination  negatives  or 
transparencies  by  any  of  the  processes  usually  employed  for  the 
purpose.  In  these  processes  the  result  of  the  labour  cannot  be 
seen  until  the  picture  is  finally  developed,  when,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  if  an  error  in  masking  has  been  committed  it  is  too  late  to 
apply  a  remedy;  consequently  the  work  has  to  be  gone  through 
afresh.  However,  combination  printing  can  be  successfully  accom¬ 
plished  in  carbon  or,  indeed,  in  any  other  process. 

The  most  simple  form  of  double  printing  in  carbon  is  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  toned  margins  to  “  chromotype  ”  portraits.  For  this 
purpose  specially-constructed  registering  frames  were  constructed, 
but  we  believe  they  are  now  seldom  used.  Here  is  a  simple  plan 
by  which  the  same  end  may  be  obtained  with  certainty.  The 
principle  involved — which,  by  the  way,  is  similar  to  that  employed 
by  lithographers  for  securing  an  accurate  “  lay  ” — may  be  applied 
in  securing  registration  in  all  other  processes  ;  so  we  shall  give  it  in 
detail.  In  the  first  place,  a  templet  with  an  opening — say,  for 
example,  an  oval — of  the  size  suitable  for  the  portrait  is  required. 
This  may  be  made  of  cardboard,  or,  better  still,  of  thin  sheet 
zinc.  Now  take  a  piece  of  opaque  paper,  somewhat  larger 
than  the  templet,  and  on  it  near  one  corner,  which  we  will 
suppose  to  be  the  top  left-hand  one,  rule  two  fine  pencil  lines 
at  right  angles  to  each  other.  A  pencil  drawn  along  the  side 
and  top  of  the  templet  is  the  best  plan  of  doing  this.  Then  adjust 
the  templet  so  that  its  top  and  left-hand  side  just  touch  the  two 
pencil  lines,  hold  it  firmly  in  position,  and  with  a  sharp  penknife 
cut  out  the  opening.  The  mask  thus  produced  is  now  fixed  on  the 
negative  with  a  few  touches  of  gum  or  india-rubber  solution.  The 
negative  is  then  ready  for  printing  from. 

We  now  require  a  tinting  mask.  For  this  we  take  a  piece  of 
glass  and  on  it  cement,  with  india-rubber  solution,  a  piece  of 
opaque  paper,  and  on  that  rule  a  couple  of  pencil  lines,  as  we  did  on 
the  mask  for  the  negative.  The  templet  is  then  adjusted  to  them, 
and  the  paper  cut  through  as  was  done  in  the  previous  case,  but  the 
oval  must  not  be  removed  from  the  glass.  We  now  require  another 
templet  of  the  same  outer  dimensions  as  the  former  one,  but  with 
an  opening  corresponding  with  the  size  required  for  the  tinted 
border.  This  templet  is  then  adjusted  to  the  lines  and  its  opening 
cut  through.  All  that  now  remains  is  to  remove  the  paper  from 
the  glass  which  is  between  the  cuts  made  with  the  two  templets, 
leaving  the  oval  blank  still  adherent  to  the  glass.  On  the  opening 
thus  made  can  be  fitted  any  design  or  imprint  that  may  be  desired. 

Now,  it  is  clear  that  the  oval  opening  in  the  mask  upon  the  nega¬ 
tive  and  the  blank  upon  the  glass  must  bear  the  same  relation  to 
the  pencil  marks  or  register  lines.  Consequently,  it  follows  that  if 
a  print  be  made  from  the  negative  with  the  tissue  adjusted  to  the 
lines,  and  is  then  removed  and  adjusted  to  the  lines  on  the  tinting 
mask,  that  portion  of  the  tissue  which  was  before  exposed  will  now 
be  covered,  and  vice  versd.  In  practice  it  will  be  found  convenient  to 
gum  a  couple  of  strips  of  cardboard  on  to  the  registered  lines,  so 
that  the  tissue  or  templet  can  be  pushed  against  them,  and  accuracy 
of  registration  more  easily  secured  than  when  it  has  to  be  adjusted 
to  simple  pencil  marks. 

In  double  printing,  or  masking-in  backgrounds  into  large  pictures, 
instead  of  having  pencil  lines  or  cardboard  against  which  to  adjust 
the  tissue,  the  sides  of  the  pressure-frame,  or  even  the  edges  of  the 
negative  itself,  may  be  more  conveniently  utilised  asameansof  registra¬ 
tion.  H ere  is  a  method  which  we  happen  to  know  is  largely  employed 
in  printing-in  backgrounds  to  carbon  enlargements: — First,  while 
the  enlarged  negative  is  on  the  retouching  desk,  a  piece  of  tracing- 
paper  is  placed  upon  it,  and  on  this  the  outline  of  the  figure  is  care¬ 
fully  traced  with  a  pencil.  This  tracing  is  then  laid  on  a  sheet  of 
brown  paper,  and  with  a  sharp  penknife  the  outline  is  cut  through 
both  papers ;  this  gives  us  the  two  masks.  The  tracing-paper  is  then 
thrown  away,  as  its  only  purpose  was  to  enable  an  accurate  mask  to 
be  obtained  in  the  brown  paper — that  being  too  opaque  for  the  outline 


of  the  picture  to  be  seen  through  it.  The  background  in  ki  then  fitted 
on  to  the  negative,  and  secured  with  gum  or  india-rubber  solution. 
The  edges  are  then  trimmed  off  even  with  those  of  the  negative, 
which  is  now  ready  for  printing.  When  the  negative  is  put  into 
the  frame  it  is  pressed  close  into  one  angle,  and  secure  1  there  with 
a  strip  or  two  of  gum  paper.  The  tissue  is  then  placed  on  the 
negative,  care  being  taken  that  it,  too,  is  pressed  cb.-t-l  .  i i , t •_»  the 
same  angle  of  the  frame,  the  edges  <4  it  being  previously  cut  per¬ 
fectly  true  to  enable  this  to  be  done  with  accuracy.  Now,  it 
is  clear  that,  as  the  negative  is  fixed,  if  the  tissue  be 
fully  placed  in  the  angle  of  the  frame  in  the  first  instance,  it  can  fi¬ 
re  moved  and  replaced  again  in  the  same  position  with  the  greatest 
certainty. 

When  the  figure  has  been  printed  the  frame  is  opened  and  the 
tissue  removed.  Then  the  figure  mask  is  taken  and  adjusted 
on  the  negative  in  the  opening  from  which  it  was  cut,  and,  as 
the  paper  is  thick,  this  is  easily  accomplished.  The  back  of 
the  figure  mask  is  now  touched  in  several  places  with  india-rufib<-r 
solution.  The  tissue  is  then  replaced  on  the  now  entirely  covered 
up  negative  and  the  frame  closed,  care  being  taken  that  the  figure 
mask  is  not  misplaced,  and  that  the  tissue  is  pressed  close  into  the 
angle  of  the  frame. 

After  resting  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so — or  until  it  is  judged 
that  the  rubber  cement  has  dried — the  frame  is  opened  and  th  • 
tissue  removed,  when  the  figure  mask  will  be  found  firmly  adherent 
to  it  and  in  accurate  position.  The  background  is  now  printed  in. 
being  shaded  or  toned  as  desired.  When  this  is  done,  the  mask 
pulled  olf  the  tissue,  and  any  adherent  india-rubber  gently  rubbed 
off  with  a  clean  finger,  the  print  is  then  ready  for  development.  The 
india-rubber,  if  carefully  removed,  will  be  found  to  have  no  in¬ 
jurious  action  whatever  on  the  print. 

Next  week  we  shall  describe  the  ingenious  method  adopted  by 
M.  Lambert  in  combination  printing,  as  we  witnessed  it  carried 
out  at  one  of  his  demonstrations  of  the  so-called  “Lambertvje 
process.” 


A  WORD  ABOUT  STUDIO  BUILDING. 

We  would  direct  atteution  to  a  most  useful  article  under  the  above 
title,  which  appeared  in  our  columns  of  the  4th  instant,  from  the 
pen  of  Herr  Emil  Fuchs.  It  is  pregnant  with  suggestions  of  a 
practical  nature,  and  may  be  read  with  advantage  by  any  of  our 
readers  interested  in,  or  contemplating  the  construction  of,  studi 
Only  those  who  number  among  their  acquaintances  a  few  p  mesa  I  - 
of  glass  roofs  have  any  conception  of  the  constant  annoyances  that 
are  liable  to  crop  up  so  continually  in  connection  with  one  phase  or 
another  of  the  roof  and  lights.  These  annoyances  are  by  no  means 
of  a  sentimental  kind,  as  witness  many  a  spoiled  carpet  or  piece  of 
furniture,  not  to  speak  of  clients’  dresses,  or,  still  worse,  of  a  picture 
brought  to  be  copied  and  altered,  but  not  “  improved  "  by  the  falling 
of  a  drop  or  two  of  dirty  water  from  the  roof  upon  the  features  of 
the  portrait.  Then,  again,  there  is  the  usual  round  of  dirt  and  dis¬ 
comfort  inseparably  attendant  upon  the  advent  of  the  plumber 


and  painter.  . 

That  such  difficulties  should  exist  is  by  no  means  a  necessity  c  r 
the  case,  and  possibly  Herr  Fuchs  points  out  the  true  cause  of  their 
presence  when  he  speaks  of  the  photographer  knowing  what  he 
wants  and  the  architect  not  taking  the  trouble  to  understand.  The 
instructions  and  directions  of  the  former,  he  says,  do  not  combu  e 
easily  with  the  manner  of  execution  customary  in  the  building  trader 
and  theyare  ratherallowed  tofali  to  the  ground,  since “auexpenenc* d 
builder  is  sure  to  know  best.”  When  he  assures  one  tl 
that  drawback  can  be  removed  in  some  other  way,  the  photogiai  .• » 
is  overruled,  is  fain  to  be  persuaded  that  the  builders  way  is  the 
rierht  one,  and  the  result  is,  and  remains,  the  usual  one-  mM 
u°e  made  and  only  observed  when  too  late.  Thu  »  I  m 
the  experience  of  all  who  have  to  do  with  e  — '  »  . 

anything  but  true,  and  quite  be  113  out  what  we  have  ourselves  been 

t0  With  regard  to  the  actual  details :  eeme  prscUcJ Mn*»«e*jv» 
which  are  very  valuable,  but  we  would  dissent  from  the  wnu, 
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contention  about  the  width  of  the  squares  of  glass.  He  recoin-  I 
mends,  when  plate  glass  is  not  employed,  that  the  width  of  the  j 
pane  should  not  much  exceed  twenty  centimetres — that  is,  about 
eight  inches.  Now,  this  would  be  all  very  well  for  a  greenhouse, 
but  for  a  studio  window  would  look  too  petty  to  find  favour  with 
English  photographers,  who  prefer  bold  squares  of  large  size — some 
studios,  indeed,  being  glazed  with  plate  glass.  Apart  from  the 
appearance  or  effect  of  large  versus  small  squares,  there  is  another 
consideration  that  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  it  is  one  which 
from  a  sitter’s  point  of  view  we — having  been  much  photographed 
— can  speak  from  experience.  We  refer  to  the  effect  produced 
upon  the  eye  by  the  window  astragals.  When  they  are  at  all 
numerous  they  are,  even  in  a  brief  sitting,  excessively  fatiguing  or 
irritating  to  the  eye,  even  when  the  head  is  turned  well  away 
towards  the  shaded  side  of  the  room. 

Some  time  ago  we  gave  our  readers  a  hint,  imparted  to  us  by  an 
old  glazier  during  an  experience  with  greenhouse  work,  but  natu¬ 
rally  equally  applicable  to  studio  building.  It  was  that,  preparatory 
to  putting  the  panes  of  glass  into  their  place  in  the  roof,  they  should 
have  a  preliminary  treatment  by  giving  a  narrow  margin  of  paint 
on  each  side,  along  the  edges  that  were  to  rest  in  the  frame  or 
astragals.  By  this  means  the  putty,  to  use  the  expression  of  the 
trade,  will  “grow  to”  the  glass;  in  other  words,  adhere  more 
firmly.  Another  hint  may  here  be  given,  and  that  is,  wherever 
ground  glass  is  being  employed  in  lieu  of  clear  glass,  it  should  first 
have  a  thin  coating  of  “size”  on  the  rough  side.  When  this  is  done 
that  disagreeable  greasy  effect  caused  by  the  oil  of  the  paint  spread¬ 
ing  by  capillary  attraction,  and  which  cannot  be  removed  at  first  for 
fear  of  disturbing  the  setting  of  the  putty,  may  be  entirely  avoided. 

Herr  Fuchs  says  he  writes  as  a  “glazier  of  twenty  years’  stand¬ 
ing;”  hence  his  words  must  be  received  with  the  more  respect  that 
they  bear  upon  them  the  impress  of  thought.  There  is,  however,  a 
point  raised  in  them  so  opposed  to  the  common  practice  of  most 
glaziers  with  whom  we  have  had  to  do  that  we  here  refer  to  it  with 
the  hope  that,  as  it  is  a  very  important  question,  some  practised  hand 
among  our  readers  may  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  actual  expe¬ 
rience  upon  these  matters;  for  though  theory  guides,  practice  must 
decide.  The  writer  says: — “It  is  of  very  special  importance  that 
the  putty  should  be  prepared  with  varnish  and  not  with  linseed  oil, 
because  the  former  dries  slowly  from  without  inwards,  whereby  an 
external  skin  is  formed,  which  prevents  any  air  from  penetrating, 
and  the  putty  always  remains  fatty.  On  the  contrary,  putty  pre¬ 
pared  with  linseed  oil  puts  on  no  skin,  and  is,  therefore,  very  soon 
soaked  off.”  This  is  opposed  to  our  view  of  what  happens,  but  there 
is  putty  and  putty.  When  good  oil  is  used  and  no  water  is  mixed 
up  with  the  mass  to  give  weight,  after  the  plan  of  the  ingenious 
sophisticator  of  the  period,  we  should  imagine  the  putty  would  soon 
harden  at  the  outside.  Besides,  it  is  often  recommended  by  the 
authorities  that  this  very  skin-forming  should  be  prevented,  as  being 
conducive  to  the  production  of  cracks  by  the  expansion  and  con¬ 
traction  following  upon  the  heat  from  the  sun’s  rays  striking  the  roof  ; 
and  receipts  for  making  putty  for  the  special  purpose  of  roof  or 
skylight  glazing  are  to  be  found  in  which  tallow  is  mixed  in  large 
proportion  in  order  to  render  the  putty  pliable  and  cause  it  to 
remain  so  to  a  slight  extent. 

We  conclude  by  drawing  attention  to  an  important  and  humane 
recommendation  he  makes,  analogous  to  one  which  appeared  in  our 
pages  nine  or  ten  years  ago.  This  is  to  provide  the  roof  with  some 
kind  of  pennanent  arrangement  to  aid  the  safety  of  the  workmen 
who  have  to  go  upon  it  to  paint  or  repair.  When  workmen 
pass  over  a  slate  roof  they  have  no  fear ;  if  they  stumble  the  slates 
form  a  safe  support  for  their  hands,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  an 
accidental  step  plunging  them  through  the  roof.  With  glass,  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  no  foothold  except  the  extemporised  planks,  which 
are  difficult  to  make  very  secure,  and  no  support  but  the  sash-bars, 
when,  if  the  body  fall  forward  by  any  chance,  the  hands  are  thrown 
out  to  avoid  a  fall.  Herr  Fuchs  recommends  small  pegs  permanently 
let  into  the  astragals  to  support  any  plank  that  may  be  required  for 
the  workman’s  use.  The  writer  to  whom  we  referred  used — and  we 
think  it  a  still  readier  and  better  plan— pieces  of  angle-iron  screwed 
p,t  regular  intervals  into  the  astragals  or  bars. 
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In  addition  to  this  plan  being  advisable  on  the  ground  of 
humanity  it  evidently  saves  expense,  as  a  platform  can  be  much 
more  readily  and  quickly  arranged  when  workmen  are  needed.  Ju 
addition  to  these  pieces  of  angle-iron,  the  gentleman  we  speak  of 
described  also  a  platform  he  had  constructed  with  the  same  object 
in  view,  so  that  in  case  of  a  stumble,  which  might  otherwise  result  in 
a  fatal  accident,  no  harm  could  befal  the  workman,  lie  described 
a  wooden  platform,  more  than  a  foot  wide,  at  the  eaves  of  the  roof, 
further  protected  by  a  light  iron  fencing,  hurdle  fashion,  secured 
to  its  place  by  strong  iron  staunchions  bolted  into  the  wall. 
Such  precautions  are  advisable  on  all  grounds,  and  we  should  like 
to  hear  of  their  becoming  more  common.  There  would,  we  are  assured, 
be  less  delay  and  more  comfort  in  getting  workmen  overhead  to  re¬ 
pair  or  put  in  order  photographers’  glass  roofs. 

- ♦ - 

We  this  week  give  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Leon  Warnerke,  being  the 
first  of  series — which  will  appear,  at  short  intervals — of  individuals 
well  known  in  connection  with  modern  photographic  progress.  We 
trust  that  this  method  of  familiarising  our  readers  with  the  personnel 
of  many  of  those  whose  names  are  well  known  to  them  will  prove 
interesting. 

Our  next  portrait  will  be  that  of  Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  R.E., 

F.R.S. 


The  “Traveller  in  Search  of  Sunshine”  of  the  Daily  Telegraph 
in  saying  that  Naples  “does  not  photograph  well ’’"only  states  his 
own  experience,  which  probably,  at  the  best,  goes  no  further  than  to 
prove  that  Neapolitan  or  Italian  photographers  take  but  a  minimum 
amount  of  trouble  over  their  work,  and  leave  difficult  subjects  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  A  charming  picture  of  the  town  and  bay 
of  Naples,  given  to  us  by  Mr.  Woodbury  some  few  years  ago,  and 
which  is  now  before  us,  affords  the  fullest  refutation  to  the  state¬ 
ment  alluded  to.  A  more  difficult  subject  could  scarcely  be  selected. 
A  foreground  of  dense  foliage  in  close  proximity  to  the  camera  is 
backed  up  in  the  extreme  distance  by  Vesuvius,  with  the  whole 
sweep  of  the  bay  and  town  in  bright  sunshine  intervening.  Yet, 
from  the  light  clouds  in  the  sky  and  the  faint  line  of  smoke  drifting 
away  from  the  summit  of  the  volcano,  through  the  whole  gamut  of 
tints  to  the  deepest  shades  of  the  foreground  foliage,  in  every  part 
of  the  picture  there  is  detail,  the  tout  ensemble  being  anything  but 
confirmatory  of  the  Telegraph  correspondent’s  dictum.  The  picture 
is  one  of  Mr.  Woodbury’s  well-known  Italian  series,  taken  upon 
collodion  emulsion  plates. 


Speaking  of  collodion  emulsion:  we  could  not  help  remarking  a 
few  days  ago,  when  examining  some  negatives  of  this  very  series, 
that  there  is  a  beauty  about  a  fine  collodion  emulsion  negative 
which  neither  gelatine  nor  wet  collodion  will  give.  Why  will  not 
some  of  our  experimentalists  give  us  a  dry  collodion  process  as 
rapid  as  gelatine  1 

It  was  only  the  other  day  that  the  astounding  news  of  the  lique¬ 
faction  of  the  “permanent”  gases — oxygen  and  nitrogen — was  given 
to  the  scientific  world,  yet,  now,  the  fact  has  become  so  old  a  record 
that  all  novelty  is  gone  from  it ;  and  the  philosophers  are  calmly 
engaged  in  noting  particulars  of  the  mode  in  which  liquid  oxygen 
boils,  and  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  its  boiling  point — that  is, 
the  temperature  of  ebullition  of  a  liquid  which  bubbles  and  boils  at  a 
temperature  far  lower  than  any  that  has  been  met  with  by  explorers 
who  have  been  nearest  the  North  Pole.  M.  M.  S.  Wroblewski  has 
presented  to  the  Academic  des  Sciences ,  of  Paris,  an  account  of  his 
experiments  in  this  direction,  in  which  he  states  that — reserving 
details  for  a  future  communication — he  may  give  one  hundred  and 
eighty-six  degrees  below  zero  ( —  186°  C.)  as  the  first  approximation 
to  the  temperature  produced  by  the  sudden  release  from  pressure  of 
liquefied  oxygen.  Nitrogen  he  solidified  by  the  action  of  boiling 
oxygen.  With  regard  to  the  latter  liquid,  he  says: — “Indeed,  the 
industrial  production  of  liquid  oxygen  is,  I  may  almost  say,  only  a 
question  of  the  material  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  experi¬ 
mentalist.”  Still,  notwithstanding  all  this,  we  cannot  but  fear  that 
the  time  has  not  yet  approached  when  we  can  order  a  bottle  of 
oxygen  and  a  dozen  lantern  slides  to  be  sent  home  as  a  common 
matter  of  business. 


It  is  stated  that,  during  the  earlier  appearance  of  the  wonderful 
coloured  twilights  which  have  evoked  such  interest  during  the  last 
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month  or  two,  the  light  was  put  down  in  some  places  as  due  to  the 
effect  of  a  conflagration.  At  Poughkeepsie,  on  the  Hudson,  the  fire 
engines  were  called  out  on  the  morning  of  November  27th  last. 
We  are  still  without  information  of  any  attempt  to  obtain  a  photo¬ 
graph  by  its  light,  or  of  the  spectrum  it  would  give. 


Possibly  it  would  meet  with  no  more  success  than  has  followed 
attempts  to  photograph  displays  of  the  aurora  borealis ,  with  which 
it  was  at  first  confused,  but  with  which,  as  we  said  long  ago,  it  is 
not  connected  in  any  way.  The  report  by  Captain  PI.  P.  Dawson, 
of  the  circumpolar  expedition  to  Fort  Rae,  states  that  it  was  found 
impossible  to  obtain  photographs  either  of  the  aurora  or  of  its 
spectrum.  Surely  this  very  impossibility  of  photographing  what 
might  be  termed  a  really  brilliant  light  may  help  to  gain  some 
knowledge  of  its  cause.  It  was  but  a  few  weeks  ago  that  we  described 
a  similar  want  of  success  following  the  efforts  of  a  Norwegian  in¬ 
vestigator. 

It  could  not  have  been  very  pleasant  work,  this  photographing  at 
Fort  Rae  ;  for,  at  the  outset  of  the  final  stage  of  their  journey,  the 
party  had  an  upset — provisions,  instruments,  and  everything  being 
submergedfin  the  water  through  the  storm  staving  in  their  boat  and 
sinking  it.  The  food  was  damaged,  one  barometer  and  one  thermo¬ 
meter  broken,  the  object-glass  of  the  telescopes  of  most  of  the  mag¬ 
netic  instruments  were  nearly  opaque  through  the  cementing  having 
gone  wrong,  and,  finally,  not  a  single  instrument  was  in  working 
order  through  the  case  being  full  of  water.  When  they  were 
cleaned  and  set  up  the  transit  instrument  was  found  not  half  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  necessary  rough  usage  without  risk  of  jarring 
it  so  as  to  upset  its  adjustments.  We  presume  the  authorities  did 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  send  valuable  and  delicate  instruments  in 
water-tight  packages  to  the  North  Pole.  Probably  they  expected 
they  would  form  their  own  casing  of  ice. 


Ip  the  aurora ,  so  far,  has  eluded  the  eye  of  the  camera,  the  Liver¬ 
pool  Astronomical  Society  has  scored  another  success  in  other  direc¬ 
tions  in  celestial  photography.  The  Rev.  T.  E.  Espin,  writing  under 
date  of  January  1st,  states  that  they  had  succeeded  the  day  before 
Christmas  Day  in  photographing  the  Pons-Brook  comet.  “  The 
exposure  was  fifty-three  minutes,  and  the  comet  comes  out  on  the 
plate  as  a  circular  haze  without  any  trace  of  a  tail.  *  *  * 

A  heavy  dew  was  falling,  and  the  lenses  were  badly  covered.”  This 
latter  circumstance  may  very  possibly  account  for  the  hazy  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  image. 

M.  Trepiod  also  has  been  examining  this  comet,  but  with  the 
spectroscope,  and  an  account  of  his  observations  appear  in  the 
Comptes  Rendus  for  the  31st  ult.  He  found  a  tail  two  degrees  in 
length,  and,  when  examining  the  appearance  of  the  comet’s  spec¬ 
trum  almost  at  the  same  time  when  Mr.  Espin  was  photographing 
it,  he  found  several  bands  which,  strange  to  say,  were  prac¬ 
tically  identical  with  those  of  alcohol.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  Captain  Abney,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  in  1882,  also  found  evidences  of 
alcohol  being  distributed  through  space,  one  cannot  avoid  echoing 
the  speech  of  the  President  of  the  Section,  who  asked  if  the  total 
abstainers  might  like  to  make  any  remarks  upon  the  discovery. 


The  paper  by  Mr.  Hume  Nisbet,  read  before  the  Edinburgh  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  (a  portion  of  which  we  print  in  abstract  in  another 
page),  is  said  to  have  attracted  a  large  number  of  the  artists  of 
Modern  Athens  to  the  meeting.  A  friend  who  was  present  in¬ 
forms  us  that  “Mr.  Nisbet  is  a  ‘free  lance’  who  has  been  tilting 
at  the  Royal  Scottish  Academicians,  and  whose  weapon  was  : 
poisoned  or  rather  barbed  with  truth,  which  made  his  attacks  all  j 
the  more  cruelly  telling.  The  R.S.A’s  present  maintained  a  sullen 
but  discreet  silence.  Mr.  Nisbet  illustrated  his  remarks  by  rapid 
sketches  in  charcoal,  executed  with  marvellous  rapidity  and  great 
ability,  using  either  hand  at  once,  producing  quite  a  sensation  by  his 
startling  effects  by  apparently  simple  means.” 


Who  says  that  the  pulpit  is  now  opposed  to  science?  We  gladly 
place  on  record  a  sentence  from  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Manning, 
M.  A., of  Swansea,  just  published,  entitled  In  Alemoriam :  Sir  William 
Siemens: — “  Let  me  beg  of  you  to  notice,”  says  Mr.  Manning,  “  that 
the  spread  of  science  has  had  the  same  humanising  effect  as  pure 
religion.  If  there  is  one  thing  clear  in  the  present  day  it  is  that 


science,  with  the  industrial  arts  and  the  industrial  spirit  it  has 
called  into  existence,  is  the  great  prime  mover  in  our  modern 
civilisation,  bringing  ihe  nations  into  even  nearer  and  more  friendly 
relations,  and  spreading  one  common  interest  over  many  lands." 


Dr.  Gore  recently  read  a  paper  recording  a  number  of  instances  in 
which  various  solutions  of  metals  were  reduced  to  the  fuel 
by  contact  with  gases.  Among  the  most  beautiful  films  so  obtained 
he  stated  was  that  of  chloride  of  gold.  He  suggests  that  the  tilni-. 
of  metal  thus  produced  might  prove  of  service  in  some  optical 
and  other  physical  investigations. 


The  House  of  Peers  has  held  few,  if  any,  more  worthy  representa¬ 
tives  of  science  than  the  present  Lord  Rayleigh,  and  we  need  not 
say  that  photography  has  not  been  left  unstudied  by  him.  lie  has 
lately  printed,  for  private  circulation,  a  pamphlet  containing  several 
of  his  most  valuable  optical  papers,  including  those  on  the  manu¬ 
facture,  reproduction  by  photography,  and  theory  of  diffraction 
gratings. 

A  new  electrical  incandescence  lamp  has  been  introduced  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  Fuller,  of  Finsbury  Pavement,  for  philosophical  purposes. 
For  occasional  dark-room  work,  photomicrography,  or  any  similar 
class  of  experimenting,  it  may  form  a  most  useful  aid,  as  we  learn 
that  it  is  merely  a  zinc  and  carbon  battery  excited  by  a  solution 
of  bichromate,  one  excitation  causing  the  light  to  last  thirty  hours, 
and  the  cost  being  only  about  threepence  for  each  charge. 


Most  of  our  readers  have  heard  of  diatoms — small  objects  upon 
the  investigation  of  which  some  philosophers  spend  nearly  a  life¬ 
time,  while  microscopes  of  vast  power  are  constructed  almost  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  examining  them.  Before  the  Royal  Micro¬ 
scopical  Society  last  month  several  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Walmsley's 
photographs  of  these  structures  were  shown  and  admired.  A 
paper  upon  the  cell  walls  of  these  diatoms,  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Flogel, 
was  read  and  illustrated  by  many  photographs  of  the  subjects  of 
his  communication.  These  are  naturally  very  minute;  yet  we  read 
that  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  seventy -four  transverse  sections 
were  made  from  a  single  diatom  !  This  feat  (which  is  something 
like  cutting  off  the  extreme  point  of  a  needle  and  shaving  into  a 
hundred  or  two  slices)  displays  an  amount  of  skill  and  patience 
marvellous  to  contemplate. 

- * - 

THE  LATE  MR.  J.  H.  DALLMEYER,  F.RA.S. 

It  was  our  painful  duty,  last  week,  to  briefly  announce  the  deatli 
of  Mr.  Dallmeyer.  We  now  supplement  that  announcement  by  a 
few  particulars  of  the  career  of  this  eminent  photographic 
optician. 

For  a  considerable  period  Mr.  Dallmeyer’s  health,  impaired  by  a 
too  close  attention  to  business,  was  such  as  to  lead  him  to  seek 
for  recuperation  by  taking  long  sea  voyages  and  making  visits  to 
other  and  distant  climes.  About  a  month  since,  when  we  last  made 
inquiry  relative  to  his  health,  we  were  iuformed  that  the  accounts 
just  previously  received  were  of  a  most  cheerful  nature.  On  the 
morning  of  Friday  week,  however,  the  obituaries  of  the  London 
morning  papers  gave  notice  of  his  death  on  the  30th  of  December, 
when  off  the  coast  of  New  Zealand,  ar  the  comparatively  early  age 
of  fifty-three. 

The  influence  exercised  upon  photography  by  his  writing-,  a1  I 
especially  by  the  excellence  of  his  leoses,  has  been  of  a  marked 
character,  and  his  name  has  become  familiar  iu  this  connection 
throughout  the  world  wherever  photography  is  known  or  pr;uti>e4. 
Born  and  educated  in  Prussia,  1m  came  r<«  this  country  at  an  early 
period  of  his  life  and  entered  the  workshop  of  Mr.  \\ .  Hewi;;, 
optician  ■  (a  former  pupil  of  Mr.  Andrew  Ross),  who  with  the 
various  employes  soon  afterwards  became  again  transferred  to  the 
larger  business  factory  of  Mr.  Andrew  I!  >ss,  optician,  under  wl 
tuition  Mr.  Dallmeyer  acquired  his  knowledge  of  optics,  eventually 
becoming  that  gentleman’s  son-in-law. 

At  the  death  of  the  senior  Ross,  in  September,  18  >9,  Mr.  Dal  - 
meyer  entered  into  business  for  himself,  that  of  Mr.  An  q  w  1.  >s 
being  cai’ried  on  by  his  son,  Mr.  Thomas  B cas,  and  now  known  as 
that  of  Ross  and  Co.  In  his  new  sphere  Mr.  Dallmeyer  de¬ 
voted  himself  mainly  to  the  manufacture  of  photographic  lenses, 
although  telescopes  also  received  a  considerable  share  ■  f  his  atten¬ 
tion. 
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The  first  appearance  of  Mr.  Dallmeyer  before  the  photographic 
ublic  was  at  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society,  in  June, 
860,  where  he  read  a  paper  on  The  Nature  of  Distortion  as  Pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Present  Forms  of  View  Lenses ,  and  on  a  Lens  or  Com- 
ination  of  Lenses  Free  from  this  Defect.  Shortly  after  this  Mr. 
)allmeyer  introduced  his  modification  of  the  triple  achromatic  lens, 
diich  proved  very  useful  in  architectural  photography,  copying, 
nd,  indeed,  for  every  purpose  where  entire  freedom  from  distor- 
ion  was  required.  Still  later  he  modified  the  construction  of  this 
ombination  by  increasing  the  diameter  of  the  central  concave  lens 
o  as  to  render  it  suitable  for  groups. 

We  may  here  observe  that  ever  since  Mr.  Dallmeyer  commenced 
►usiness  the  excellence  of  his  portrait  lenses  has  been  so  thoroughly 
ecognised  as  to  have  led  him  to  bring  out  several  series  of  them — all, 
sdth  one  exception,  constructed  on  the  same  principle  (that  of 
5etzval),  but  differing  as  regards  relative  apertures  and  focus,  so 
s  to  secure  varying  degrees  of  rapidity  and  covering  power.  The 
xception  to  which  we  here  refer  is  that  form  of  portrait  objective  in 
yhich  the  relative  positions  of  tke  flint  and  crown  in  the  posterior 
ombination  are  reversed,  so  as  to  Bender  it  possible,  by  slightly  un¬ 
crewing  them,  to  introduce  spherical  aberration  at  will,  and  thus 
►rod uce  definition  of  a  lower  order. 

The  wide  angle  and  rapid  rectilinear  group  of  lenses  introduced 
>y  Mr.  Dallmeyer  are  well  known.  With  regard  to  the  latter  a 
onsiderable  amount  of  discussion  of  a  slightly  energetic  description 
.rose,  some  years  ago,  relative  to  the  respective  claims  for  priority 
•f  its  introduction  as  between  Steadied  and  Dallmeyer. 

The  single  wide-angle  lens,  patented  in  1864,  by  Mr.  Dallmeyer, 
s  one  of  great  excellence.  It  consists  of  two  crowns  and  one  flint 
►emented  together,  the  external  form  of  the  complete  lens  being  a 
neniscus  of  rather  deeper  curvature  than  that  commonly  adopted 
ireviously.  The  latest  patent  obtained  by  Mr.  Dallmeyer  was  for 
i  lantern  condenser  formed  by  the  union  of  two  lenses,  one  of  these 
leing  a  plano-convex,  the  other  a  double  convex,  one  surface  of 
vhich  was  so  nearly  flat  as  to  lead  to  its  being  supposed  to  be  so  by 
m  inattentive  observer.  This  side  is  placed  next  to  the  picture. 

The  deceased  gentleman  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  at  the  time  of  his  demise, 
md  was  for  some  time  on  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society.  He  wore  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and  the 
Russian  Order  of  St,  Stanislaus,  conferred  upon  him  in  recognition 
ff  his  services  to  optical  science.  Medals  were  awarded  to  him  at 
die  following  exhibitions  for  the  excellence  of  his  work  : — London, 
1862  (2) ;  Dublin,  1865  ;  Berlin,  1865 ;  Paris,  1867  (gold  and  silver); 
Philadelphia,  1876  (highest  award)  ;  Paris,  1878  (two  gold  medals 
md  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour).  We  need  scarcely  add 
;hat  his  death  is  lamented  by  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  late  Mr.  Dallmeyer  has  taken  no 
ictive  part  in  the  direction  of  the  business,  but  had  confided  it  to 
bis  son,  Mr.  T.  Ross  Dallmeyer;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  will 
>e  carried  on,  as  hitherto,  under  his  active  management. 


THE  MERCURY  DEVELOPER.— THE  SENSITOMETER. 

[t  is  little  wonder  that  when  a  new  formula  for  development  is 
^iven,  and  when  we  are  told  that  the  use  of  it  will  result  in  the 
possibility  of  reducing  our  exposures  to  one-fifth  of  what  we  have 
been  accustomed  to,  there  is  some  excitement  in  photographic 
circles,  and  that  the  matter  is  talked  of  at  the  meetings  of  associa- 
:ions.  Yet  I  have  seen  no  description  at  all  of  any  definite  experi- 
nents  on  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton’s  mercury  developer,  although  I  have 
ooked  anxiously  for  such.  In  the  absence  of  them  I  commenced  a 
series  myself  and  shall  give  the  results,  hoping  they  may  be  of  some 
ise.  Lest  it  turn  out  (as  I  hope  it  may)  that  the  only  very  partial 
success  I  have  met  with  is  due  to  my  having  received  a  “  foolish 
version  ”  of  the  formula,  I  describe  the  experiments. 

I  dissolved  thirty  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  four  ounces  of 
vater,  and  at  the  same  time  ninety  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  in 
me  ounce  of  water.  The  latter  solution  was  slowly  added  to  the 
ormer,  when  a  red  precipitate  of  iodide  of  mercury  was  formed, 
vhich  was  quickly  redissolved  when  the  whole  of  the  iodide  of 
lotassium  had  been  added.  I  then  made  up  the  ordinary  soda 
leveloper.  This  I  did  because  it  is  only  fair  when  a  new  formula 
s  brought  out  to  give  it  at  least  one  trial  keeping  strictly  to  the 
piantities  mentioned.  I  may  remark,  however,  that  a  set  of  experi- 
nents  made  some  time  ago,  with  washing  soda  and  other  alkalies, 
lersuaded  me  that  none  of  those  tried  gave  better  results  than 
lid  ammonia,  and  that  washing  soda  gave  results  considerably 
nferior. 


The  formula  then  used  was  as  follows: 

Washing  soda  (dried) .  25  grains. 

Sulphite  of  soda .  4  ,, 

Pyro . 2  „ 

Water  (up  to)  .  1  ounce. 

A  large  plate  was  cut  into  a  number  of  small  pieces,  so  that  there 
might  be  no  chance  of  differences  of  sensitiveness.  A  slow,  but 
very  clear,  plate  was  selected,  as  by  its  use  there  was  less  likelihood 
of  a  disturbance  in  the  sensitometer  readings  from  the  action  of 
extraneous  light. 

The  small  pieces  of  plate  were  each  exposed  under  Warnerke’s 
sensitometer  screen.  The  exposure  was  not  made  by  the  phos¬ 
phorescent  table,  but  to  a  paraffine  lamp,  as  the  object  was  not  to 
ascertain  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plates,  but  merely  the  comparative 
results  of  different  developers.  As  the  exposures  were  pretty  long 
(20  seconds),  and  were  made  one  immediately  after  another,  there 
was  little  chance  of  variation  in  the  light. 

Two  of  the  plates  were  placed  in  a  developing  dish,  and  the  soda 
developer  was  poured  over  them.  Development  was  continued  for 
about  five  minutes,  long  before  the  end  of  which  period  all  action 
appeared  to  have  ceased.  One  plate  was  now  removed  to  the 
washing  water,  and  into  the  developing  cup  were  dropped  for  each 
ounce  of  developer  three  minims  of  the  iodide  of  mercury  solution. 
The  developer  was  poured  into  the  cup,  then  returned  to  the  dish. 
There  was  almost  immediately  perceived  a  slight  further  action  of 
the  developer.  After  this  further  action  had  ceased  the  second 
plate  was  placed  beside  the  first.  On  comparing  the  two  the  second 
showed  two  figures  more  of  the  sensitometer  than  the  first,  and,  on 
fixing  both,  the  last  figures  of  the  mercury-developed  plate  appeared 
slightly  more  vigorous  than  those  of  the  others.  Hafl  I  got  the 
same  result  in  developing  two  different  kinds  of  plates  with  the 
same  developer  I  should  have  pronounced  the  one  about  double  as 
sensitive  as  the  other. 

I  now  proceeded  to  develope  a  plate  with  my  ordinary  ammonia 
developer,  which,  for  the  particular  plates  I  was  using,  consisted 
of — 

Ammonia  .  3  minims. 

Bromide . . .  1  grain. 

Ryro .  l£  „ 

Water  (up  to)  . . .  1  ounce. 

I  got  a  result  not  to  be  distinguished  from  that  got  by  the  soda  and 
mercury  developei’. 

I  now  tiied  the  result  of  adding  the  mercury  solution  to  the 
ammonia  developer.  I  used  the  formula  just  given,  but  with  an 
addition  of  four  grains  of  sulphite  of  soda.  Two  plates  were,  as 
in  the  first  experiment,  developed  in  this.  When  all  action  had 
ceased  one  was  removed  and  placed  in  water.  The  mercury  solu¬ 
tion  was  then  added  to  the  developer  as  before,  when  it  appeared 
that  a  very  slight  further  action  took  place.  On  examining  the  two 
plates  afterwards  there  was  found  to  be  an  advantage  of  one  figure 
in  the  case  of  the  mercury-developed  plate. 

One  further  experiment  was  tried.  The  object  was  to  discover 
the  result  of  forcing  both  with  ammonia  and  with  the  mercury 
solution,  and  to  find  by  which  means  the  highest  figure  could  be 
got.  A  plate  was  developed  first  in  the  ordinary  ammonia  deve¬ 
loper,  ammonia  being  added  little  by  little  till  slight  fog  resulted. 
The  same  was  then  done  with  another  plate,  except  that  mercury 
iodide  was  added  in  small  portions  till  slight  fog  became  visible. 
It  did  so  when  about  seven  or  eight  minims  of  the  solution  had 
been  added  to  each  ounce  of  developer.  The  two  results  are  not  to 
be  distinguished  one  from  the  other. 

The  conclusion  to  be  arrived  at  from  these  experiments  is  that 
the  mercury  developer  shows  over  the  ordinary  ammonia  developer 
an  advantage  which  is  at  the  best  so  small  that  it  is  not  worth 
taking  note  of.  Certainly,  for  my  own  part,  I  should  think  so 
doubtful  an  advantage  was  dearly  purchased  by  the  introduction  of 
a  new  complication  which  is  not  our  method  of  development. 

I  have  read  the  article  by  Mr.  Henry  J.  Newton  in  the  December 
number  of  the  Photographic  Times ,  and  found,  after  his  description 
of  the  developer  described  above,  the  two  following  statements, 
which  appear  to  me  very  extraordinary  : — “  A  fifty-grain  solution 
of  iodide  of  sodium  used  in  the  same  way  acts  as  a  good  accelerator.” 
“  A  thirty-grain  solution  of  iodine  in  alcohol,  to  which  forty  grains 
of  pyrogallic  acid  are  added,  makes  a  good  stock  solution  for 
accelerating  development  used  the  same  as  the  other.” 

I  have  found  all  soluble  iodides  that  I  have  tried  to  be  restrainers 
in  almost  the  same  way  that  a  soluble  bromide  is.  Certainly  iodine 
solution  is  a  powerful  restrainer. 

Mention  of  the  use  of  the  sensitometer  in  the  above  experiments 
leads  up  to  another  matter  on  which  I  would  say  a  few  words,  even  at 
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the  risk  of  repeating  what  has  already  been  said  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Deben- 
ham  and  myself.  What  I  wish  to  repeat  is  this: — The  indications 
of  a  sensitometer  whose  action  depends  on  showing  what  is  the  least 
amount  of  light  which  will  produce  a  perceptible  effect  on  a  plate  are 
not  reliable,  unless  we  can  be  certain  that  the  plate  has  received  no 
exposure  to  actinic  light  before  development  except  through  the  sensi¬ 
tometer.  My  reason  for  bringing  up  this  matter  again  is  that  it  was 
discussed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  and  that  so  acute  an  observer  as  Mr.  Spurge  failed  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  truth  of  the  matter.  I  quote,  from  the  report  of  the 
meeting  referred  to,  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Debenham  and  the  reply 
of  Mr.  Spurge  : — 

“The  radical  vice  of  all  sensitometers  was  that  they  were  read  by 
observing  the  last  of  a  series  of  tints  which  indicated  merely  what  was 
the  minimum  amount  of  light  which  would  affect  a  plate;  but  a  plate 
might  be  made  to  render  such  a  tint  by  other  means  than  such  as 
would  render  it  rapid  in  the  camera,  especially  if  it  had  been  exposed 
to  extraneous  light.” 

“Mr.  Spurge,  in  reply,  said  that  if  the  effect  of  pre-exposing  a  plate 
were  to  make  it  give  a  higher  sensitometer  number,  it  would  also  be  to 
make  it  give  a  corresponding  result  of  greater  sensitiveness  in  the 
camera.” 

I  think'  I  can  easily  show  that  Mr.  Debenham  is  right  and  Mr. 
Spurge  wrong  in  this  matter.  Let  us  suppose  a  certain  plate,  which 
is  being  tested  under  a  sensitometer — either  Warnerke’s  or  Spurge’s 
or  any  other.  We  will  suppose  that  the  plate  has  had  no  pre¬ 
exposure  to  light.  A  certain  figure  appears  on  the  last  which  is 
seen  on  the  developed  plate.  What  is  now -indicated  is  this  : — The 
amount  of  light  producing  this  figure  is  the  least  which  will  make 
any  visible  impression  on  the  plate.  Such  amount  of  light  reaching 
the  plate  at  any  time  before  development  will  produce  a  visible 
effect.  No  less  amount  will.  We  will  suppose  that  the  amount  of 
light  required  is  ten  units,  that  being  the  amount  which  reaches  the 
plate  through  the  last  tint  or  hole  of  the  sensitometer  which  gave 
an  impression.  Now  let  us  suppose  that  before  the  sensitometer 
was  brought  into  requisition  at  all  we  had  given  the  plate  an  expo¬ 
sure  so  that  it  received  nine  units  of  light  all  over :  no  appreciable 
effect  would  have  been  produced,  as  it  requires  ten  units  in  all  to  do 
so.  But  the  plate  is  then  in  such  a  condition  that  one  additional 
unit  will  produce  an  appreciable  effect,  and  the  figure  of  the  sensi¬ 
tometer  which  corresponds  to  one  unit  of  light  will  now  be  visible, 
in  place  of,  as  before,  that  which  corresponded  to  ten  units  of  light. 
The  plate  will  appear  ten  times  more  rapid  than  it  did  before  it 
received  the  general  exposure.  But  does  Mr.  Spurge  imagine  that 
it  will  be  ten  times  more  rapid  in  the  camera  on  account  of  the 
pre-exposure  1  Certainly  it  will  not.  There  may,  for  certain  sub¬ 
jects,  be  a  very  slight  advantage ;  but  probably  not,  at  the  best,  more 
than  fifty  per  cent. 

It  may  be  asked — If  the  sensitometer  be  liable  to  give  such  grave 
mis-indications,  of  what  use  is  it  ?  I  would  reply  that,  except  where 
we  know  the  particulars  of  the  manufacture  of  an  emulsion  and  of 
the  coating  and  subsequent  treatment  of  the  plates  covered  with  it, 
the  sensitometer  is  of  no  use  as  a  precise  measure  of  sensitiveness. 
It  is  useful,  notwithstanding,  as  a  practical  guide  whereby  to  form  an 
approximate  estimation.  Such  estimation,  however,  is  not  to  be  made 
by  reading  the  last  figure  only,  but  by  taking  into  consideration  the 
general  appearance  of  the  image  after  fixing,  and  especially  by 
noticing,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Debenham,  what  is  the  highest  figure 
which  shows  any  marked  advance  of  density  as  compared  with  the 
next  one  higher. 

Although  the  sensitometer  does  not  by  the  reading  of  the  last 
figure  only  give  reliable  results  when  comparing  different  plates,  it 
gives  perfectly  reliable  results  when  comparing  diffei’ent  developers 
on  the  same  batch  of  plates,  as  here  any  disturbance  which  may 
have  crept  in  from  pre-exposure  in  the  case  of  one  plate  will  show 
itself  equally  in  all.  W.  K.  Burton. 


LEON  WARNERKE. 

Mr.  Leon  Warnsrke,  the  subject  of  our  illustration,  is  by  nation¬ 
ality  a  Hungarian,  though  long  residence  in  this  country  and  his 
intimate  connection  with  a  large  circle  of  English  friends  have  in  a 
great  measure  Anglicised  him.  A  civil  engineer  by  profession,  Mr. 
Warnerke  settled  in  England  some  years  ago,  when  his  tastes  led 
him  to  adopt  photography  as  a  recreation ;  but,  in  the  course  of 
many  years’  devotion  to  the  art,  photography  has  been  the  gainer 
by  many  practical  contributions  made  by  him  in  connection  with 
its  progress. 

Mr.  Warnerke  first  appeared  prominently  before  the  photo¬ 
graphic  public  in  1875,  when,  at  a  meeting  of  the  South  London 


Photographic  Society,  he  read  a  communication  on  Papery.  Glass , 
and  exhibited  and  described  his  “  roller  slide”  and  sensitive  collodion 
tissue.  In  the  same  year  he  contributed  to  our  columns  articles  on 
the  proposed  use  of  methylal  as  an  accelerator  in  development.  In 
the  following  year,  before  the  Parent  Society,  he  read  a  paper 
entitled  Investigations  in  Collodion  Kmv.lsi  ns,  in  which  were 
embodied  the  results  of  a  careful  series  of  experiments  on  the 
relative  values  of  different  salts  for  emulsion  purp<  see.  Since  that 
time  Mr.  Warnerke  has  been  a  constant  contributor  of  papers  to 
various  photographic  societies  in  this  country  and  on  the  continent, 
much  of  his  time  during  the  past  few  years  h  iving  1  ten  spent 
abroad. 

The  introduction  of  the  Warnerke  actinomet*  r,  based  upon  the 
employment  of  a  phosphorescent  tablet  upon  win  h  ■  ,  r  id  tic- 
impress  of  tlie  light’s  action,  will  be  fresh  in  the  rev -Iff  ' :  n  <  f  many 
of  our  readers;  while  the  sensitometer  which  bears  his  name  and 
which  also  utilises  the  phosphorescent  principle  is  now  the  n 
nised  standard  of  measurement  in  connection  with  dry  plates.  Ti  e 
establishment  of  the  lens  standards  of  the  Photographic  Society  <-f 
Great  Britain  is  also  due  to  Mr.  Warnerke’s  breaking  ground  in 
that  direction,  a  committee  having  been  appointed  by  the  Society  a*, 
his  suggestion  to  consider  the  matter. 

Mr.  Warnerke  was  in  1877  awarded  the  prize  offered  by  the 
Photographic  Association  of  Belgium  for  the  best  dry  process,  and 
three  years  ago  be  received  the  progress  medal  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  most  active 
members. 

Though  England  is  his  permanent  home,  Mr.  Warnerke  is  quite 
as  well  known  in  photographic  circles  in  Russia,  Belgium,  Germany, 
and  France,  the  greater  portion  of  his  time  abroad  being  spent  in 
St.  Petersburg,  where  by  iris  energy,  in  the  first  instance,  a  photo¬ 
graphic  society  and  a  photographic  journal  were  started  some  three 
or  four  years  since. 

Personally  Mr.  Warnerke  is  of  the  most  sociable  and  genial  disposi¬ 
tion,  and  ever  ready  to  assist,  by  his  advice  or  otherwise,  in  any 
matters  photographic;  and  few  of  the  regular  frequenters  of  the 
meetings  of  the  metropolitan  photographic  societies,  or  of  those 
who  have  enjoyed  his  hospitality,  but  Lave  cause  to  be  grateful  for 
his  kindly  assistance  in  some  photographic  difficulty. 
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THE  RENAISSANCE  OF  GOLD  AND  HYPOSULPHITE 

TONING. 

It  will  not  do  to  dogmatise  on  the  conditions  of  permanence  or 
fading  as  regards  silver  printing.  Freedom  from  every  trace  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  is,  with  much  justice,  considered  one  of  the 
indispensable  conditions  through  which  permanence  is  secured ;  and 
still,  in  face  of  this  we,  and  others,  are'  aware  of  prints  from  which 
the  fixing  agent  has  not  been  thus  removed,  yet  which,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  considerable  period,  are  as  good  as  when  freshly  made. 

Another  instance  of  this  occurs  in  connection  with  a  certain  item 
in  the  experience  of  our  predecessor,  as  described  by  him  at  the 
meeting  of  one  of  our  metropolitan  local  societies.  From  this  it 
appears  that  about  fifteen  years  ago  he  received  from  Mr.  Y  .  M. 
Ayres,  who  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  experienced  of  London 
printers,  several  photographs  produced  by  a  system  of  toning  which 
left  nothing  to  be  desired  as  regards  beauty,  but  as  respects  the 
principle  involved  in  the  toning  of  which  it  might  be  ] 
entertain  inimical  feelings.  As,  however,  Mr.  Ayress  experience 
embraced  the  extensive  printing  operations  carried  on  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1862,  and  as,  further,  he  was 
well  known  to  have  for  several  years  taken  the  leading  position 
in  the  printing  works  of  Mr.  William  England,  he  was  prevailed 
upon  by  the  then  Editor  of  The  British  Journal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Almanac  to  give  to  its  numerous  readers  an  account  of 
the  method  of  printing  adopted  in  the  production  of  certain  prints 
which  are  now  declared  to  have  retained  their  pristine  vigour  and 
beauty.  But  the  process  by  which  they  were  produced  would 
to  have  been  apparently  so  heterodox  as  to  have  induced  the  Editor 
to  attach  a  semi-apologetic  foot-note  to  the  effect  that,  whatever 
theoretical  objections  might  be  urged  against  the  addition  of  u  Id 
to  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  bath,  the  fact  of  its  being  recommended 
by  a  printer  so  experienced  as  Mr.  Ayres  should  induce  those  who 
desired  to  emulate  his  work  to  give  the  method  a  careful  and 

thorough  trial.  . 

As  the  Almanac,  in  which  the  details  of  the  process  in  question 
by  which  these  unfaded  prints  were  produced,  has  been  out  of  ; 
for  fourteen  years,  we  here  give  a  brief  synopsis  of  it:  Albumr-n- 
ised  paper  prints  having  been  executed  on  a  sixty-gram  sih  a  bath 


are  treated  in  the  usual  way  up  to  immersion  in  the  toning  bath, 
which  is  composed  of — 


Chloride  of  gold  .  1  grain. 

Acetate  of  soda  .  30  grains. 

Water  .  8  ounces. 


In  this  the  prints  are  placed,  but  care  is  taken  to  remove  them 
before  the  toning  h  is  been  quite  completed.  They  receive  their  full 
tone  in  the  following  manner: — 

A  fixing  bath  is  made  by  a  saturated  solution  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  which  is  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  and  to  this  is 
added  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  in  the  proportion  of  half-a-grain 
of  the  gold  to  each  full  sheet  of  paper.  In  this  bath  the  prints 
acquire  a  considerable  degree  of  richiu  ss.  Washing  in  water  follows 
this  fixing  and  toning  operation.  In  the  event  of  any  prints  having 
suffered  from  over-printing  they  are  removed  from  the  others  and 
kept  damp  until  the  day’s  fixing  is  done,  after  which  they  are 
immersed  in  a  weak  solution  of  iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium.  In 
this  way  they  become  of  a  blue  colour,  more  or  less  deep  according 
to  the  amount  of  reduction.  They  are  then  placed  in  the  gold  and 
hyposulphite  bath,  by  which  they  are  restored,  the  whites  being 
rendered  of  great  purity. 

The  foregoing  is  substantially  the  process  by  which  these  fine  prints 
were  produced.  Where  a  caution  is  required,  or  a  suspicion  capable 
of  being  hinted  at  in  the  soundness  of  the  system,  lies  not  in  its  use 
when  correctly  carried  out,  but  in  its  abuse  in  making  the  toning 
and  fixing  bath  do  more  work  than  it  is  capable  of  doing,  by  which 
gold  toning  gives  place  to  sulphur  toning.  This,  however,  is 
no  argument  against  the  adoption  of  the  system  described,  but  only 
against  its  misuse. 


CAMERA  LUCIDA. — PALETTA  GBSCURA.  A  STUDY  IN 
LIGHT  AND  SHADOW. 

[Abstract  of  a  communication  to  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.] 

My  subject — the  union  of  painting  and  photography — is  not  so  short 
as  you  or  I  might  wish  it  to  be,  yet  I  have  tried  to  make  it  as  terse 
as  a  subject  so  crammed  with  incident  and  so  exhaustless  in  matter 
could  be  made.  If  you  will  try  to  endure  it  to  the  end  I  trust  you  will 
not  be  disappointed. 

Photographers,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  of  them,  are  a  jealous-minded 
race.  They  do  not  think  enough  of  their  art  or  of  themselves.  They 
are  too  apt  to  think  that  the  painters  despise  them,  while  in  reality  the 
painters  of  today  hang  on  to  them  as  a  druuken  husband  is  apt  to  hang 
on  to  his  good-templar  wife  during  this  festive  New  Year  season,  or,  to 
be  more  poetic  in  simile,  as  a  half-drowned  sailor  will  clutch  on,  teeth 
and  nails,  to  the  hard  rock,  which  may  have  broken  up  his  rotten  old 
boat,  but  now  keeps  him  alive  in  the  middle  of  the  surf. 

The  painters  of  today  have  become  realists,  and  photography  is 
realism  or  nothing.  A  photographer,  to  be  able  to  produce  a  good 
picture,  must  be  a  true  painter  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  ;  so  a 
painter  ought  to  know  the  right  qualities  about  a  good  photograph, 
whether  he  knows  the  mixing  of  the  chemicals  or  length  of  exposure, 
or  process  of  focussing,  &c.,  or  not,  although  to  be  able  to  compete,  the 
tricks  of  the  trade  have  to  be  learned.  Witness  Napoleon  Sarony, 
Mora,  *  and  such  men,  with  their  fancy  dodges  and  splendid  effects, 
and  Seavey  with  his  unapproachable  backgrounds. 

Thus  my  title  is  almost  superfluous,  for  painting  and  photography, 
requiring  the  same  direction  of  talent,  are  already  united  ;  only  it  may 
be  of  a  little  service  to  hear  a  painter  avow  the  marriage  publicly  which 
is  so  constantly  being  consummated  on  the  quiet. 

It  is  in  your  work,  as  in  ours,  the  doom  to  be  often  annoyed 
with  talented  triflers  who  dip  a  finger  into  all  the  sciences,  and  are  for 
ever  ready  to  dispute  the  point  with  the  originators — buyers  of  brains, 
who  imagine  that  their  cash  gives  them  full  liberty  to  find  all  sorts  of 
faults,  or  suggest  improvements  upon  the  worker’s  designs  ;  who  will 
not  buy  unless  their  idiotic  improvements  are  executed  to  the  last 
letter,  and  who  afterwards  lay  the  whole  blame  of  the  spoiling  of  the 
pie  upon  the  baker  when  the  guests  condemn. 

Having  a  direct  object  in  view,  I  need  not  trouble  you  about  chemi¬ 
cals  or  lenses,  aurora  lights,  or  secrets  that  you  all  now  know  much 
better  than  I,  but  will  come  direct  to  what  is  of  vital  interest  to  us 
both  in  our  wedded  state,  viz.,  the  seeking  how  we  may  put  as  much 
of  the  soul  of  Nature,  with  her  innate  force  and  feeling  of  motion, 
into  our  pictures  as  possible  ;  the  men,  modern  and  ancient,  who  may 
best  aid  us  by  the  examples  and  teachings  they  have  left  as  a  legacy  to 
us  *  a  quiet  consideration  of  what  they  really  have  done  for  us;  a  right 
straight  look  at  the  men  themselves,  unbiassed  by  veneration  or  pre¬ 
judice,  with  a  consideration  as  to  how  much  we  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  legacies  left  to  us.  .  .  , 

The  first  aim  of  our  investigation  is,  therefore,  the  exact  imitation  of 
Nature ;  that  is,  the  outward  form  and  appearances  of  Nature— the  body, 
in  fact  of  that  mystic  Deity  whom  all  men  worship,  no  matter  what  is 

*  Three  of  the  photographs  shown  at  the  meeting  were  by  Sarony  and  Mora,  kindly 
lent  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Cox,  representative  of  the  firm  of  G.  Mason  and  Co, 


the  dogma,  whether  they  have  a  creed  or  whether  they  be  creedleBH. 
.Secondly,  the  feeling,  sentiment,  or  sen-  minus  of  Nature  how  her 
appearance  touches  us,  as  we  look  upon  her  in  the  wealth  and  liveli¬ 
ness  of  her  colouring,  also  how  we  may  keep  that  sentiment  alive  in 
our  light  and  shade.  Here  the  painter,  with  his  colours,  get*  a  better 
hand  and  a  long  start  ahead  of  the  photographer,  engraver,  and 
etcher  ;  and  it  is  here  that  if  those  workers  in  light  and  shade  can 
keep  the  sentiment  as  well  as  the  painter  in  colours,  they  gain  a 
double  and  richer  triumph — the  triumph  of  a  racer  who  has  been 
heavily  and  unfairly  handicapped  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  race. 
Thirdly,  the  motions,  actions,  passages,  expressions,  and  impassions 
of  Nature.  There,  both  in  photographer  aud  painter,  the  man  lnmtelf 
is  brought  out,  whether  he  be  a  trained  mechanic  or  a  born  genius. 
Lastly,  the  perfect  image,  the  whole  innate  force,  which  is  tbe  spirit 
and  soul  of  that  matchless  creation  toward  which  we  must  all  con¬ 
stantly  turn  (as  the  sunflower  turns  or  the  daisy  opens  to  the  glance  of 
day)  for  the  light  and  life  of  our  artistic  beings. 

Let  us  drop  the  weak  word  “artist”  out  of  our  consideration  alto¬ 
gether.  Personally  I  abhor  it  as  denoting  nigger  minstrel,  sword- 
swallower,  or  that  undefinable  member  of  society  who  plays  with 
single  foils  and  sable  hairs  inside  a  studio,  enriched  with  Turkey 
ruggery,  old  armour,  aud  marble  busts.  Let  us,  who  are  workers,  he 
plain  painters  and  photographers,  never  heeding  the  comforts  of  our 
surroundings,  having  only  to  do  with  objects  as  accessories  to  our 
work,  thinking  only  upon  the  utility  of  every  knickknack  we  may  have, 
aiming  only  at  the  result  without  considering  the  trouble  or  the  incon¬ 
venience  to  the  animal  who  is  bringing  it  all  about,  every  conception  or 
experiment  being  an  undiscovered  country  which  we  mean  to  find  all 
out  and  make  our  own — Stanleys  or  Thompsons  with  our  Africas ; 
Pizzaros  conquering  and  annexing  our  Mexicos ;  plain,  hard-working, 
earnest  painters  and  photographers ;  brothers  in  one  grand  service  — Art. 

I  think,  at  the  present  day,  painters  recognise  this  fraternal  stand 
even  more  than  photographers  give  them  credit  for  doing ;  they  know 
how  much  they  are  indebted  to  the  camera  for  making  matters  lucid 
which  were  before  obscure.  Witness  the  galloping  horses  done  by 
instantaneous  processes,  the  shape  of  waves  in  full  action,  the  rushing 
of  watei’falls,  and  the  contortions  of  muscles  in  moments  of  great  ex¬ 
citement.  How  many  of  the  old  masters  knew  what  a  horse  at  full 
speed  was  like  ?  and  what  eye-openers  to  battle  painters  those  photo- 
graphs  have  been  !  None  of  the  sea  painters  were  able  to  draw  a  wave 
in  all  it3  subtleties  and  froth  accessoi’ies  as  painters  nowadays  may  do 
if  they  study  the  imprint  of  a  flying  second  ;  we  may  also  have  clouds 
in  their  strata,  as  they  actually  are,  with  shadows  perfect  in  those 
artistic  studies  coming,  like  the  institution  of  Christmas  cards,  more 
and  more  into  vogue  every  year  that  we  live.  And  painters  do  use 
them  constantly,  whether  they  admit  the  fact  or,  induced  by  a  false 
pride,  pretend  that  they  do  not.  I  see  in  every  exhibition  glaring 
evidences  of  hay  carts  and  field  horses,  yachts  and  ships  of  all  degrees, 
blankly  copied,  with  hardly  any  disguise,  from  the  photographic  studies 
suspended  in  the  shop  windows. 

Clear  photographic  studies,  faithfully  drawn  out,  and  in  the  painting 
knocked  about  a  little,  sometimes  not  so  true  as  the  original  to  Nature, 
blurred  and  mystified  into  that  obscurity  which  does  for  feeling  with 
the  crowd,  the  most  original  bit  of  painting  being  the  man’s  signature 
who  sells  it,  that  strictly  being  his  own,  and  not  the  copyright  of 
either  the  photographer  or  the  horse.  And  why  not?  Clouds  will  not 
wait  on  our  pencils  and  palettes  being  set;  horses  will  not  stand  until 
we  draw  out  a  faithful  enough  study  of  their  forms,  nor  ships  pause 
until  we  get  in  all  the  rigging.  The  winds  are  against  it,  and  the 
waves.  The  hours  flying  along  and  tearing  down  the  sun-shadows 
before  we  have  fixed  one  line  of  them  on  our  paper  or  canvas  join  in 
the  protest,  jeering  at  our  deliberation,  and  mocking  us  as  slow  coaches 
in  these  steam  engine  days,  we  trying  to  crawl  on  six  miles  an  hour, 
and  dreaming  that  we  can  enter  into  competition  with  the  mile-a- 
minute  express. 

The  pride  which  keeps  the  artist  silent,  or  makes  him  deny  the 
charge  of  photo-borrowiDg,  is  an  utterly  false  pride,  and  the  sooner  it 
is  knocked  out  of  sight  the  better  for  all  parties.  Why  should  we  not 
correct  our  sketches — done  for  the  sake  of  the  colour  and  feeling,  and 
not  for  the  form — from  faithful  photographs  ?  It  does  not  hinder  us 
from  being  original  in  the  after-treatment,  although  it  may  save  us 
much  time  in  the  elaboration  of  sketch- details.  Why  not  save  our 
precious  time  for  something  so  much  more  worthy  of  it — the  picture  ?* 

Hitherto  I  have  wanted  so  much  to  be  original  that  out  of  conscien¬ 
tious  scruples  I  would  not  use  the  photographic  studies  which  some  of 
my  friends  have  sent  me.  I  looked  upon  them  longingly,  and  put  them 
out  of  sight  reluctantly,  and  so  went  down  to  seaboards  and  meadows, 
catching  rheumatics  and  toothache,  and  wasting  hours  upon  hours,  and 
many  valuable  sheets  of  Whatman’s  hand-made  paper,  trying  to  draw 
out  all  the  rigging  of  ships,  and  the  shapes  of  cows,  losing  the  effect 
often  in  my  endeavours  to  get  the  manipulation,  and  in  reality  not 
getting  a  hundredth  part  of  what  I  might  have  got  with  half  an  hour’s 
rapid  dashing  on  of  colour  effects,  and  a  moment’s  fpeussing.  At 

*  Only  not  to  the  encouragement  of  lazy  habits.  At  times  (for  the  sake  of  practice), 
a  painter  ought  to  draw  the  most  minute  point-detail  with  the  pencil,  as  a  singer 
practises  his  scales,  otherwise  for  the  object  the  photograph  is  most  to  be  relied  upon 
for  truth  in  all,  except  perspective, 
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present  I  know  little  or  nothing  about  the  art  of  photography,  but  I 
intend  to  make  it  my  duty  to  learn  a  little  more — enough  to  be  able  to 
sight  a  picture  correctly,  take  and  developer  dry  plate,  and  afterwards 
fix  a  print ;  for  I  can  perceive  plainly  that  time  is  coming  on  with  rapid 
strides  to  the  point  when,  along  with  his  present  utensils  of  colour- 
boxes  and  sketching  block,  the  painter  will  require  to  carry  his  camera 
and  stand,  box  of  dry  plates,  and  head  covering. 

And  how  proper  it  is  that  it  should  be  so  a  little  experience  will 
prove  to  every  one.  An  old  castle  or  abbey,  or  the  view  of  a  town,  or 
i  ven  the  markings  upon  the  trees  would  take  us  days  to  outline — the 
buildings  of  the  town,  the  fretwork  about  the  abbey  and  castle,  or 
knots  and  gnarling  of  the  woodland,  and  even  then  it  would  be  incom¬ 
plete.  To  illustrate  my  meaning:  look  at  even  the  most  careful  outline 
pencil  drawings  of  Turner— one  of  the  most  delicate  of  outline  draughts¬ 
men,  when  he  lihecl — or  the  scrupulous  and  untiring  delicacy  of  his 
admirer,  Professor  John  Ruskin,  with  his  pencil,  and  compare  those 
efforts  with  the  lines  about  even  the  most  commonplace  photograph  of 
a  building  or  tree-trunk,  and  I  need  say  no  more  on  that  point.  The 
painter  has  lost  the  half  and  distorted  the  rest;  and  although  the  draw¬ 
ing  may  appear  more  attractive  at  first  sight,  the  photograph  will  be 
the  best,  for  it  embodies  the  first  grand  principle  of  a  painter’s  training 
—faithful  imitation  of  the  object  which  he  desires  to  represent. 

Photographers  are  apt  to  labour  under  the  mistaken  notion  that  we 
do  not  recognise  this  plain  fact  of  artistic  necessity ;  but  we  do,  and  if 
we  do  not  have  the  manliness  to  own  it  that  is  our  cowardice  and  not 
our  blindness. 

Be  content,  therefore,  when  you  go  into  exhibitions  and  see  the 
misty  result  of  your  photographic  studies  in  the  realism  of  to-day 
hanging  all  round,  that  this  is  recognition  enough  of  the  obligations 
palette  owes  to  camera.  Hume  Nisbet. 

( To  he  continued  in  our  next.) 

- - . —  — - - - - 

SHEFFIELD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY’S 
EXHIBITION. 

Our  correspondent,  in  his  notice  of  the  recent  exhibition,  did  a 
slight  injustice  to  our  Liverpool  friends,  for  which  we  now  desire  to 
make  amends. 

The  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association  sent  a  large 
number  of  exhibits  to  the  Cutler’s  Hall,  and  their  work  was  greatly 
admired  and  appreciated.  The  whole  of  the  competition  pictures  for 
1883  were  displayed.  Mr.  R.  Crowe  showed  a  fine  collection  of  prints, 
mainly  of  iustantaneous  pictures  in  the  streets  of  Liverpool.  The  Rev. 
II.  J.  Palmer  gave  a  lantern  lecture  on  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland 
to  a  crowded  and  appreciative  audience,  and  on  the  walls  were  dis¬ 
played  a  considerable  number  of  his  pictures  abroad.  Mr.  J.  A. 
Forrest  showed  some  excellent  specimens  of  his  work  in  North  Wales  ; 
and  Messrs.  Earp,  Pierce,  J.  W.  Kirby,  Twigge,  and  Tyrer,  sent  fine 
specimens  of  their  photographic  skill. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  exhibits  were  six  pictures  by  Mr. 
Craddock  from  calotype  negatives,  taken  in  1851,  and  exhibited  in  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  that  year.  Although  toned  in  the  old  way — in  a 
hypo,  and  gold  bath — no  trace  of  fading  is  manifest ;  and  the  sparkle 
and  vigour  of  these  prints  testify  to  the  value  of  the  now-discarded 
paper  process. 


PRINTING. 

[A  communication  to  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.] 

The  subject  of  this  evening’s  lecturette  or  paper,  whichever  you 
prefer  to  call  it,  has  been  entitled  Printing.  The  vastness  of  this 
subject  is,  however,  far  beyond  my  capabilities,  since  we  find  it  dating 
back  as  an  art  to  a  very  remote  period.  My  remarks  will,  therefore,  be 
confined  to  that  kind  of  printing  adopted  by  photographers,  and  known 
as  silver  printing  on  albumenised  paper  ;  or  what  might  with  truth  be 
designated  “  the  fugitive  photographic  printing  process.” 

I  do  not  wish  to  occupy  your  time  this  evening  with  a  lengthy 
description  of  all  the  various  methods  of  printing,  photographic  or 
otherwise  ;  neither  shall  I  reiterate  all  the  discoveries  which  led 
up  to  their  elaboration,  as  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  our  worthy 
curator,  who  was  the  instigator  of  this  effort  of  mine,  will  not  rest  con¬ 
tented  until  he  has  made  you  acquainted  with  the  secret  workings  of 
all  and  every  process  based  on  photographic  research.  Unfortunately 
for  me  there  are  no  secrets  attached  to  this  subject  which  are  not 
known  to  you  all,  unless  it  be  that  the  ordinary  silver  print  is  not  the 
most  imperishable  souvenir  of  photographic  art  one  can  possess. 

Example  1. — Here  are  some  samples  which  speak  for  themselves. 
These  were  all  printed  on  the  19th  May  last.  The  faded  ones  have 
been  exposed  in  a  damp  atmosphere,  namely,  a  cellar.  Those  prints 
which  have  not  faded  have  been  kept  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of 
the  atmosphere.  You  will  notice  the  extraordinary  influence  of  damp 
on  these  prints. 

The  subject,  then,  we  have  to  deal  with  to-night  is  the  means  em¬ 
ployed  to  obtain  positive  images  on  a  suitably-prepared  surface  of  silver 
chloride,  incorporated  in  albumen,  by  the  direct  action  of  light ;  and, 
if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  deal  with  this  matter  in  successive  steps. 


If  we  expose  ordinary  white  paper  to  the  sunlight  no  change  is  seen 

nFcpknfP  aCe  J  S*&L  t°uld  We  Q0tice  much  difference  if  we  soaked  a 
silver  fdHU?>WediSh  filter™&'-Paper  in  a  solution  of  pure  nitrate  of 
W  r  id  d  e*posed  t0  light ;  but  if  we  were  to  coat  the 

ftTnep  h  Pa?er  W,lth  gelat.me<  arrowroot,  or  some  similar  organic  sub- 
rpn^K,PJeJrUS  -fc0  ,ldv^r1^  lfcvwe  8honld  find  that  the  paper  would 
comnL^nf eu  U1  w  lglV  f\ro'n.  this  we  gather  that  an  organic 
of  sdv.er  18  formfd,  which  is  more  easily  acted  upon  by  li 
than  a  layer  of  the  pure  salt  would  be. 

‘-Ue  s,ome  priuts  which  have  been  produced  on 
filteimg-paper  soaked  in  gelatine,  and  silvered  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

Uliloride  of  silver  behaves  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  to  nitrate 
v,  hen  exposed  to  light  in  the  presence  of  organic  matter,  excel  fang  that 
c  uoride  of  silver  is  more  sensitive  ;  for  this  reason,  as  a  sensitising  sr.lt 
for  making  prints,  it  has  long  been  the  photographer’s  sheet  anchor  Jf 
1  may  be  allowed  to  speculate,  I  would  say  that  chloride  of  silver 
will  m  all  probability  be  the  printing  process  of  the  future;  not  in 
combination  with  albumen,  however,  but  a  mixture  of  gelatine  and 
collodion  on  a  sulphate  of  barium  surfaced  paper.  At  no  distant 
elate  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  you  some  examples  printed  as  I  have 
indicated. 

In  this  tube  we.  have  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  in  water;  you 
wifi  notice  it  is  quite  transparent.  I  will  add  a  few  drops  of  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  and  immediately  a  copious  flocculent  precipitate  of  tilv<  i 
chloride  is  formed.  If  I  wash  some  of  this  chloride  of  silver,  and  -  xpos< 
"to  light,  it  readily  darkens.  The  same  also  happens  when  a  soluble 
chloride,  such  as  common  salt,  is  added. 

Example  3. — I  will  take  one  of  these  tubes,  containing  silver  chloride, 
and  expose  it  to  burning  magnesium  ribbon.  You  will  notice  it  has 
darkened  considerably. 

.For  the  purposes  of  printing,  we  find  it  more  convenient  to  form  our 
silver  chloride  in  a  very  much  finer  state  of  division  on  the  surfac  we 
intend  to  act  on  as  a  base  for  the  picture,  and  chemical  decomposition 
is  resorted  to  for  the  attainment  of  that  end,  but  not  quite  in  the  mn< 
manner  as  I  have  just  shown  you.  A  given  proportion  of  one  or  more 
of  the  soluble  chloride  salts  is  incorporated  in  the  albumen  coating  given 
to  the  paper.  When  this  salted  albumenised  paper  is  floated  on  a 
moderately  strong  solution  of  silver  nitrate  the  soluble  salt  becomes 
changed,  and  an  extremely  finely-divided  layer  of  silver  chloride 
results,  the  coating  of  albumen  being  rendered  insoluble,  or  coagulated 
by  the  silver  nitrate, 

In  this  tube  I  have  some  white  of  egg  (albumen) ;  upon  the  addition 
of  a  small  quantity  of  this  silver  nitrate  solution  you  will  notice  a  white 
cloud  formed.  This  is  coagulated  albumen. 

Dilute  silver  solution  does  not  coagulate  albumen  perfectly  ;  for  this 
reason  stronger  solutions  are  used  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary. 
When  weak  solutions  are  used,  portions  of  albumen  will  be  dissolved, 
producing  an  effect  called  stripping,  and  may  be  recognised  by  a  semi- 
opaque  scum  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  sensitising  bath  ;  also  dull 
patches  and  streaks  on  the  paper  itself. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  albumenised  paper  which  have  been 
floated  for  the  space  of  three  minutes  each  on  silver  solutions  of  six 
grains,  nine  grains,  and  twelve  grains  per.  ounce  respectively,  fuming 
thirty  minutes. 

Example  4. — It  will  be  noticed  that  the  nine-  and  twelve-grain 
examples  are  very  good,  but  those  on  six  grains  have  very  little 
albumen  left.  Nearly  all  the  paper  used  by  silver  printers  throughout 
the  universe  is  manufactured  in  the  south-east  of  France,  or  in  Saxony, 
and  is  designated,  accoi'ding  to  the  mill  from  which  it  issues,  either 
Saxe,  Rives,  or  Renat  “New  Rives.’  These  papers  are  sent  out 
sized,  ready  for  albumenising,  which  latter  operation  is  iierformed  very 
extensively  in  this  country  and  in  Germany.  Each  albumeniser  has  his 
own  pet  formula,  and  some  degree  of  secrecy  is  observed  by  them  all. 
The  formtila  here  appended  is  a  fair  specimen,  and  yields  excellent 
results.  To  every  gallon  of  fresh  albumen,  free  from  yolk  or  germ,  add 
the  following  : — 

Ammonium  chloride  .  G  ounce. 

Barium  chloride  .  .  ^  ,, 

Glacial  acetic  acid  .  £  , , 

Soft  water  previously  boiled .  ....  4  ounces. 

When  dissolved  add  gradually  to  the  albumen,  beating  constantly  until 
the  whole  is  a  froth  ;  after  twenty-four  hours  subsidence,  the  mixture 
may  be  strained  through  fine  cambric,  and  is  ready  for  use.  Coating  is 
performed  by  floating  the  smoothest  side  of  the  paper  on  the  albumen 
bath  for  the  space  of  thirty  or  forty  seconds,  according  to  the  nature  <  f 
the  paper  ;  the  sheet  is  then  dried  on  laths  or  rods  at  a  temperature  of 
about  90°  F.  In  Germany  the  sheets  are  pinned  up  by  two  corners  to 
dry.  The  coarseness  of  texture  sometimes  noticed  in  silver  prints  is  due 
to  the  paper  being  coated  on  the  wrong  side.  Drying  at  too  high  a  tem¬ 
perature  gives  a  brilliant  surface,  but  causes  blistering  in  the  aft» r 
process.  Drying  at  too  low  a  temperature  causes  dullness.  I  he 
quantity  of  albumen  required  to  coat  a  ream  of  paper  weighing  ten 
kilogrammes  will  be  about  two  gallons.  Various  tints  may  be  L" von 
the  paper  by  the  addition  of  suitable  liquid  dy  the 

albumen.  Albumenising  and  sensitising  cannot  at  present  be  suce<  ss- 
fully  performed  at  one  operation;  as  far  as  experiments  have  been 
made  all  attempts  to  preserve  the  paper  have  failed  and  the  results 
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have  not  prove!  satisfactory.  Sensitising,  therefore,  becomes  a  dis¬ 
tinct  operation. 

I  may  fairly  assume  that  many  present  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  ready 
sensitised  paper ;  still  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  introducing  this  sub¬ 
ject  as  one  of  the  stages  necessary  to  obtain  a  result.  Silver  nitrate  and 
sodium  chloride,  if  permitted  to  attack  each  other  in  the  presence 
of  water,  form,  as  everybody  knows,  silver  chloride  and  sodium  nitrate. 
In  practice  it  is  not  necessary  to  deal  with  exact  equivalent  proportions, 
it  being  sufficient  to  ensure  an  excess  of  silver  nitrate  strong  enough  to 
prevent  stripping,  and  not  strong  enough  to  produce  bronzing  of  the 
shadows  to  any  appreciable  extent.  It  has  been  pointed  out  in  “  Text- 
Books,”  ‘  ‘  Lessons,”  and  other  places,  what  happens  when  silver  chloride 
is  exposed  to  light,  and,  no  doubt,  you  are  all  familiar  with  the  reaction 
from  a  practical  point  of  view.  We  will  suppose  we  are  using  a  paper 
salted  as  above  mentioned,  viz.,  a  paper  coated  with  six  grains  of  soluble 
chloride  per  ounce  of  albumen.  We  should  make  up  the  sensitising 
bath  at  least  five  or  six  times  that  strength,  say  forty  grains  of  silver 
nitrate  per  fluid  ounce  of  water.  Half  a  gallon  of  this  solution  would 
give  us  a  bath  on  which  half  a  quire  of  paper  could  be  sensitised.  It 
would  then  be  necessary  to  replenish  with  more  silver,  as  about  290 
grains  of  silver  nitrate  would  have  been  converted  into  chloride  or  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  paper.  Other  nitrates  with  silver  are  used  by  some 
printers,  the  principal  being  the  nitrates  of  soda  and  potash.  They  are 
said  to  effect  a  saving  of  silver,  but  they  are  seldom  used  by  practical 
printers.  I  have  appended  a  formula  which  has  worked  well  in  my 
hands : — 

Nitrate  of  potash .  35  grains. 

Nitrate  of  silver  .  30  ,, 

Water .  1  ounce. 

The  time  required  for  floating  on  such  a  bath  will  be  from  six  to  eight 
minutes,  and  ammonia  fuming  will  be  found  advantageous  when  good 
results  are  desired.  There  is  really  no  distinct  advantage  gained  by 
the  addition  of  any  other  substance  to  the  silver  solution.  In  proof  of 
this  statement,  I  now  show  you  untoned  prints  sensitised  on  the 
following  : — 

Nitrate  of  silver  .  10  grains. 

Nitrate  of  potash .  10  ,, 

Sugar-candy .  10  ,, 

Water .  1  ounce. 

Also, 

Nitrate  of  silver  . 5  grains. 

Nitrate  of  potash . 5  ,, 

Sugar-eandy  .  5  ,, 

Water . . .  1  ounce. 

The  results  are  very  little,  if  any,  better  than  the  prints  shown  from  a 
weak,  plain  silver  bath. 

Fuming,  for  some  reason  or  other,  is  not  looked  upon  with  much 
favour  in  this  country,  but  why  I  cannot  say.  My  experience  com¬ 
menced  in  this  city  fully  twenty  years  ago,  and  I  have  continually 
practised  it  both  here  and  in  America  since  that  time.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  climate  of  America  is  of  such  a  nature  that  fuming  is  neces¬ 
sary,  but  that  here  there  is  no  advantage  gained.  This  is  simply 
nonsense.  America  is  far  too  large  a  country  to  be  placed  in  the 
category  of  any  particular  climate.  She  possesses  climates  of  all  sorts ; 
and,  as  my  experience  of  fuming  extends  over  some  thousands  of  miles, 
I  hold  that  fuming  is  desirable  in  any  climate. 

When  hydrate  of  ammonia  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  pungent 
fumes  of  the  gas  are  given  off.  If  these  fumes  be  collected  in  a  closed 
box,  and  sensitised  paper  is  placed  therein,  the  sensitiveness  is  consi¬ 
derably  increased— -in  fact,  nearly  doubled — and  the  colour  of  the  print 
becomes  purple,  or  blue,  according  to  the  energy  of  the  gas  and  the 
duration  of  its  action.  Among  other  advantages,  fuming  permits  less 
concentrated  silver  solutions  to  be  employed  in  sensitising.  Less  time 
is  occupied  in  printing,  also  in  toning,  meaning  economy  in  time  and 
material,  and  mealiness  is  never  seen.  It  is  for  this  latter  reason  that 
pictures  printed  on  fumed  paper  give  such  better  results  in  copying 
than  those  pictures  which  are  printed  on  unfumed  paper. 

W.  M.  Ashman, 

( To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

PATENTS  APPLIED  FOR. 

No.  1,042.— “  Photographic  Exposing  Apparatus.”  S.  D.  McKellan. 
Dated  January  9,  1884. 

No.  1,113. — “  Construction  of  Apparatus  for  Photographing  without  the 
Aid  of  Daylight.”  T.  S.  Davis. — Dated  January  10,  1884. 

No.  1,206. — “Shutters  for  Photographic  Purposes.”  L.  Warnerke. — 
Dated  January  11,  1884. 

No.  1,251.  —  “Treating  and  Producing  Coloured  Photographic  Trans¬ 
parencies  for  Decoration  and  Production  of  Various  Designs  on  Sheet  or 
Plate  Glass,  Talc,  Bladder,  Parchment,  or  Paper,  so  as  to  Represent 
Stained,  Cut,  Embossed,  or  Enamelled  Glass  in  One  or  Any  Number  of 
Colours  or  Designs.” — G.  Rydill.—  Dated  January  11,  1884, 


AM ER1CAN  PATEN TS. 

No.  290,587. — “Box  for  Photographic  Dry  Plates.”  K.  Klavuer. 

No.  290,217. — “Machine  for  Retouching  Photographic  Negatives.  J 
Densmore. 

No.  290,055. — “  Colouring  Photographs.”  C.  L.  Wright. 

MANUFACTURE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

PAPER. 

This  invention,  which  received  provisional  protection  only,  emanates  from 
Charles  Cko.s  and  Auguste  Vergeraud,  both  of  Paris. 

It  relates  to  the  manufacture  and  treatment  of  photographic  paper  for 
the  purpose  of  reproducing  by  the  action  of  light  the  dark  lines  of  designs 
drawn  on  transparent  surfaces — such  as  tracing-paper,  glass,  and  the  like^ 
or  the  images  of  flat  objects  that  can  be  applied  to  the  prepared  paper. 
The  paper  can  be  prepared  either  during  its  manufacture  by  mingling  with 
the  pulp  the  sensitive  materials,  or  these  can  be  applied  to  the  paper  at 
some  stage  of  its  manufacture  (when  it  can  be  moistened)  or  after  its 
manufacture,  whether  the  paper  be  sized  or  not.  Thus,  there  may  be 
added  to  the  pulp  which  is  to  be  converted  into  paper  a  sensitising  solution 
of  about  11  parts  bichromate  of  potassa  and  120  parts  of  dry  glucose  in' 
1,000  parts  water,  the  quantity  of  the  solution  being  such  that  the  sensi¬ 
tising  ingredients  constitute  an  addition  of  about  sixteen  per  cent,  to  the 
weight  of  the  dry  paper.  For  sized  paper  the  proportion  of  sensitising 
material  may  be  considerably  less.  Or,  again,  manufactured  paper  may 
be  gelatinised  in  the  usual  way,  impregnating  it  with  a  solution  of  about 
10  parts  bichromate  of  potassa,  100  parts  dry  glucose,  and  25  parts  gelatine, 
in  1,000  parts  water.  Paper  thus  prepared  is  particularly  applicable  f<>r 
obtaining  designs  in  organic  colouring  matters. 

For  developing,  a  solution  of  about  ten  parts  nitrate  of  silver,  twenty 
parts  acetic  acid,  and  fifty  parts  alcohol  in  1,000  parts  water,  gives  a  ruddy 
colour,  which  after  washing  and  drying  in  the  light  becomes  dark  brown. 
Hydrosulphuric  acid  gas,  reducing  salts  of  copper  or  iron,  such  as  oxalates 
or  ammoniaco-sulphites,  carbonates  of  soda  and  potassa,  may  be  then 
applied.  By  the  action  of  the  latter  substances  carbonate  of  silver  is  pro¬ 
duced,  which  becomes  blackened  by  exposure  to  light.  Another  developing 
solution  consists  of  about  twenty  parts  acetate  of  lead,  twenty  parts  acetic 
acid,  and  fifty  parts  alcohol  in  1,000  parts  water.  This  gives  a  yellow, 
which  is  blackened  by  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas.  Development  in  dark- 
violet  colour  may  be  effected  by  applying  a  mixture  of  about  twenty  parts 
extract  of  logwood,  fifty  parts  alcohol,  and  five  parts  carbonate  of  potassa, 
with  1,000  parts  water,  and  then  washing  with  water  acidulated  with 
oxalic  acid  to  remove  the  colour  from  the  ground.  In  all  these  operations 
alcoholic  liquids  are  preferable  to  pure  water,  as  they  dissolve  less  the 
bichromate.  For  the  glucose  employed  in  the  sensitising  mixture  dextrine, 
sugar,  or  gelatine  may  be  substituted. 

- ♦ - 

JltMings  of  Jiomths. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

January  22  .... 
,,  23  .. .. 

The  Studio,  Chancery-lanc. 

Studio,  Portland-st.,  Ivingsdown. 

„  23  .... 

Photographic  Club  . 

,,  24  .... 

London  and  Provincial  . 

Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 

LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  above  Association,  held  on  Thursday,  the  10th 
instant,  the  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton.  This  being  one  of 
the  “  lecturette”  nights, 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman,  as  previously  arranged,  read  his  paper  On  Printing 
[see  page  41],  and  illustrated  it  by  experiments  exhibiting  the  reaction  of 
nitrate  of  silver  with  soluble  chlorides  and  with  albumen;  and  by  handing 
round  various  specimens  of  silver  printing  produced  with  differing  details 
of  treatment. 

At  the’  conclusion  of  the  lecture, 

The  Chairman,  after  thanking  Mr.  Ashman,  said  that  he  should  be  glad 
to  hear  if  any  member  would  say  how  sensitised  paper  could  be  prepared  for 
keeping,  so  as  to  give  results  similar  to  those  obtained  with  the  commercial 
article.  Mr.  Ashman  had  said  that  he  had  made  paper  and  kept  it  for  a 
year,  but  that  it  required  fuming  before  use.  He  (the  Chairman)  had  tried 
all  the  formulae  that  he  had  seen,  but  none  of  them  gave  results  like  that 
which  was  sold  by  the  makers  for  the  trade.  It  was  remarkable  how  well 
the  secret  of  the  manufacture  had  been  kept.  These  commercial  papers  did 
not  require  fuming,  and  were  not  acid  to  test  paper. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  inquired  whether  the  Chairman  had  tried  the 
method,  which  he  had  published  some  years  since,  of  adding  perchloric  acid 
to  the  sensitising  bath.  Paper  so  prepared  did  not  require  fuming,  and 
toned  just  as  freely  as  those  floated  upon  the  ordinary  bath.  With  respect 
to  the  practice  of  fuming  paper  with  ammonia,  which  Mr.  Ashman  had 
remarked  was  so  general  in  America  but  not  in  this  country,  perhaps  one 
reason  why  it  was  not  adopted  (in  London,  at  all  events)  was  that  after 
fuming  the  paper  so  soon  discoloured,  and  with  the  Vvinter  light  here  some¬ 
times  the  prints  would  not  come  off  in  one  day  or  even  in  two. 

The  Chairman  had  not  seen  Mr.  Debenham ’s  formula,  but  would  try  it. 

Mr.  F.  York  prepared  paper  for  keeping  by  floating  it  for  three  minutes 
upon  the  usual  sixty-grain  bath,  and  then  for  one  minute  upon  a  bath  con¬ 
taining  thirty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  thirty  grains  of  citric  acid  to 
the  ounce.  One  grain  more  of  citric  acid  was  added  to  the  bath  for  every 
sheet  of  paper  floated.  The  nitrate  of  silver  did  not  require  to  be  re- 
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enished  in  the  second  bath.  The  paper  so  prepared  would  keep  for  a 
onth.  but  he  generally  sensitised  once  a  week.  The  paper  did  not  re¬ 
lire  fuming,  but  as  a  final  wash  before  toning  the  prints  were  immersed 
a  solution  of  common  soda — about  one  ounce  .to  the  gallon. 

Mr.  Prestwich  endorsed  Mr.  York’s  observations  as  to  the  advantage  of 
wash  of  soda  before  toning. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  said  that  Mr.  Ashman  had  spoken  of  his  intention 
prepare  paper  with  gelatine  and  collodion  for  printing.  He  thought  that 
lere  would  be  no  gain  in  any  way  from  the  proceeding.  The  lecturer  also 
id  said  that  there  was  no  advantage  in  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  soda  to 
le  sensitising  bath.  He  (Mr.  Henderson)  thought  that  there  was  a  great 
ivantage  in  doing  so,  and  that  if  a  five-grain  plain  solution  of  nitrate  of 
lver  were  used  to  float  upon  the  albumen  would  be  dissolved,  but  if  the 
ilution  were  saturated  with  nitrate  of  potash  this  would  not  be  the  case, 
fith  a  bath  so  saturated  ten  or  fifteen  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce 
ere  quite  enough.  He  had  tried  Mr.  Debenham ’s  plan  of  preparing  sensi- 
ve  paper  long  ago,  and  had  found  it  wanting.  Nothing  had  so  much  puzzled 
im  as  a  method  of  preparing  sensitised  paper  so  that  it  would  keep. 
!e  could  prepare  a  paper  as  good  as  any  in  the  market  by  the  addition 
i  the  sensitive  bath  of  a  small  quantity  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  and  honey, 
trace  of  citric  acid  in  the  bath — one  in  five. hundred — would  also  suffice 
i  make  paper  keep.  Mr.  Debenham  had  said  that  fumed  paper  did  not 
jep.  His  (Mr.  Henderson’s)  experience  was  all  the  other  way.  Let  any 
le  wrap  up  some  and  try.  Fumed  paper  kept  better  than  paper  that 
as  not  fumed ;  for  what  discolouration  might  come  on  would  fix  out,  or 
early  so. 

Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  said  that  his  experience  of  the  keeping  properties 
t  paper  after  it  had  been  fumed  was  not  in  harmony  with  that  of  Mr. 
[enderson.  As  to  the  relative  permanence  of  prints  produced  by  different 
lethods  :  he  would  mention  that  some  years  ago  Mr.  W.  M.  Ayres  had 
ublished,  in  one  of  the  early  volumes  of  The  British  Journal  Photo- 
raphic  Almanac,  a  formula  which  he  (Mr.  Taylor)'  could  not  at  the  time 
^commend,  as  it  was  a  variety  of  the  old  method  in  which  the  gold  and 
ypo.  were  used  mixed.  He  had  by  him,  however,  some  prints  which 
rere  produced  by  that  formula  at  that  time,  and  they  were  now  brilliant 
nd  beautiful. 

Mr.  Ayres  showed  some  unmounted  prints  produced  twenty-two  years 
go. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  they  might  have  been  produced  yester- 
ay. 

In  reply  to  a  question, 

Mr.  Ayres  attributed  their  permanency  to  a  liberal  use  of  gold.  The 
xing  was  performed  in  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  one  in  twenty, 
nd  the  prints  kept  in  it  for  fifteen  minutes.  The  toning  bath,  which  was 
Fat  he  still  used,  was  composed  only  of  chloride  of  gold  and  lime  water, 
lade  the  same  day  as  used. 

Mr.  Henderson  believed  that  the  old  method  of  mixed  hypo,  and  gold 
ave  the  most  permanent  prints  of  all.  As  to  the  paper  itself,  he  believed 
hat  it  was  not  nearly  so  good  as  that  which  was  made  twenty  years  ago. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  said  that  the  great  danger  of  fading  was  from  the  use 
f  an  old  acid  bath  for  fixing.  He  made  a  practice  of  having  fixing  and 
oning  solutions  and  washing  waters  all  in  the  proportion  of  a  pint  for 
hirty  carte  prints  on  each  whole  sheet  of  paper.  The  gold  used  was  in  the 
iroportion  of  half-a-grain  to  the  sheet,  and  the  fixing  solution  one  part  of 
lypo.  to  ten  of  water.  He  did  not  allow  the  prints  to  remain  all  night  in 
^ater;  but,  commencing  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  they  were  washed  in 
lany  changes  of  water,  then  immersed  in  a  dilute  solution  of  hypochlorite 
f  lime  to  eliminate  the  last  trace  of  hypo.,  again  washed,  and  dried.  This 
ccupied  till  about  nine  o’clock. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Wilkinson  had  used  Mr.  Blanchard’s  plan  of  preparing  paper, 
y  adding  citric  acid  to  the  nitrate  bath  and  redissolving  precipitate  with 
itric  acid  for  keeping,  whilst  he  was  in  India.  The  paper  did  not  require 
iming  except  in  very  dry  weather,  and  then  it  was  necessary  in  order  to 
et  rich  prints. 

Mr.  Henderson  thought  it  a  great  pity  that  alkaline  toning  ever  came 
l.  The  only  advantage  that  he  could  see  was  that  it  cost  less  for  gold 
lan  the  older  method.  As  it  is  he  toned  four  sheets  of  paper  with  one 
rain  of  chloride  of  gold. 

Mr.  Debenham  said  that,  as  some  prints  produced  by  both  methods  had 
lood  very  well — Mr.  Ayres’s  lime-toned  prints  on  the  table  being  good 
xamples  of  permanence  by  the  alkaline  plan,  and  some  prints  by  both 
lethods  had  faded  very  rapidly — they  would  do  well  to  look  out  for  some 
ther  cause  of  fading  than  the  adoption  of  either  of  the  plans.  One  cause 
fat  he  thought  very  active  was  the  decomposition  of  the  sizing  of  the 
aper,  or  of  the  mounting  material  caused  by  damp  or  immersion  in  water. 
iet  any  ordinary  photograph  be  stood  in  a  pickle  jar  containing  a  little 
rater  at  the  bottom,  covered  over,  and  placed  outside  a  window,  and  in  a 
irtnight  it  would  be  found  to  have  faded  fearfully.  Any  print  that  would 
tand  that  treatment  might  be  considered,  as  photographs  go,  permanent. 
Mr.  Ashman,  in  conclusion,  said  that  sensitised  paper  kept  with  him 
or  a  twelvemonth.  Fumed  paper  remained  very  well  for  a  fortnight  if  kept 
com  air  in  a  box  or  frame.  The  padding  of  his  frame  was  a  sheet  of  red 
idia-rubber.  This  was  a  good  material  in  many  ways ;  it  equalised  the 
ressure,  and  preserved  the  paper  from  air  and  moisture. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  Mr.  Debenham,  a  cordial 
ote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Ashman,  who  promised  on  a  future 
ccasion  to  continue  the  subject  by  going  into  the  questions  of  toning  and 
xing,  at  which  the  present  paper  had  stopped  short. 

Mr.  Henderson  showed  some  examples  of  negatives,  one  of  which  was 
eveloped  by  Mr.  Newton’s  corrected  formula  for  the  addition  of  mercuric 
)dide  to  the  sal.  soda  developing  solution,  consisting  of  the  use,  with  each 
unce  of  developer,  of  three  minims  of  a  mixture  of  thirty  grains  of 
ichloride  of  mercury  and  ninety  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  four 
unces  of  water.  He  considered  that  there  was  a  gain  in  exposure  of  two 
o  one  compared  either  with  the  ordinary  sal.  soda  developer  or  that  in 
:eneral  use  with  ammonia. 


It  was  announced  that  at  the  second  meeting,  in  February,  Mr.  F.  W 

A  mil  Tlr  T  "h  °1  U'S  le^ur«tte  ”  "W  Retidua,  and  that  in  March  and 
]  nl  Mr.  T.  Bolas  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  would  give  theirs  on  the 
subjects  respectively  of  Photo-Block  Printing  and  Lenaet;  and  the  meeting 
concluded  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  at  18,  George-street,  on  Monday 
the  7th  instant,  Mr.  William  Nielson,  President,  in  the  chair  The  room 
was  inconveniently  crowded,  between  eighty  and  ninety  member-  br-in  ' 
present. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  passed,  the  following 
unanimously  elected  ordinary  members: — Messrs.  W.  Adams.  J1  J; 
Melville,  William  Peck,  William  H.  Muir,  J.  Clinton  Nott,  William 
Meikle,  James  Lessels,  W.  Cuthbertson,  Andrew  Paterson,  and  Miss  Ann 
C.  S.  Calder. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Pillans  proposed That  the  Council  be  empowered  to  ex- 
pend  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £5  every  year,  in  purchasing  books  toward* 
forming  a  library  for  the  Society;  that  the  Council  may  suspend  this  pay¬ 
ment  any  year  they  think  that  the  funds  of  the  Society  do  not  warrant  h’k*Ii 
expenditure  ;  that  the  Council  determine  what  books  shall  lx*  purchase  1, 
where  kept,  and  how  made  available  to  members. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  motion  the  President,  Mr.  J.  Smart.  R.S.A., 
Mr.  J.  M.  Turnbull,  Mr.  J.  B.  Stewart,  and  Mr.  Fraser  took  part.  Tie’ 
latter  gentleman  suggested  that  the  Secretary  might  communicate  with 
other  societies  in  Edinburgh  to  bring  about  united  action  for  the  securing 
of  suitable  rooms  where  various  bodies  might  hold  their  stated 
with  accommodation  for  books,  apparatus,  &c.,  and  a  permanent  caretaker. 
There  was  a  general  expression  of  opinion  that  such  premises  were  gn-atlv 
needed  in  Edinburgh.  Ultimately  it  was  agreed,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  J. 
Henderson,  that  the  question  of  rooms,  &c.,  be  referred  to  the  Council 
with  full  powers. 

Mr.  Hume  Nisbet  then  delivered  a  lecture  entitled — Camtra-Lucida . 
Paletta  Obscura,  The  Union  of  Painting  and  Photography.  [See  page  40.  j 
Mr.  Nisbet  illustrated  his  remarks  by  a  number  of  photographs  from  \ari<  u* 
sources,  and  by  rapid  charcoal  sketching.  The  lecture  was  listened  to  with 
marked  attention,  and  the  beautiful  word-painting  elicited  frequent 
applause.  At  its  conclusion, 

The  President  said  the  Society  was  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Nisbet  f**r 
his  interesting  and  practical  address,  which  was  both  instructive  and 
suggestive.  In  some  respects,  however,  he  differed  from  what  had  been 
advanced.  He  was  afraid  that  the  painter  who  relied  on  photography 
would  find  that  it  tended  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  his  brush,  and 
conduced  to  a  mere  hard  rendering  of  details.  Photography  had  its  own 
province  in  black  and  white ;  but  coloured  canvas  involved  a  different 
principle — the  principle  of  selection.  The  details  of  nature  were  grand  bv 
their  dimension  ;  but  if  these  were  crowded  into  a  small  canvas  they  became 
paltry,  not  conveying  a  feeling  of  nature.  The  business  of  the  painter  was 
not  to  give  a  paltry  imitation  of  nature,  but  to  translate  nature  into  art,  by 
missing  out  non-essential  details  so  as  to  enhance  the  leading  features  of  the 
scene  on  which  its  character  depended.  In  concluding  he  alluded  to  this 
mode  of  treatment  in  Turner’s  grand  picture  of  Loch  Ave. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Tunny  said  the  meeting  could  not  separate  without  according 
to  Mr.  Nisbet  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  his  nlost  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  lecture.  There  must  be  few,  if  any,  in  the  audience  who  had  not  felt 
their  souls  stirred  by  the  graphic  word-pictures  that  had  been  presented. 
The  perusal  of  the  lecture,  he  hoped,  would  make  every  photographer  prr.ud 
of  his  art,  and  awake  in  each  a  stronger  ambition  to  realise  the  ideal  he  had 
placed  before  him ;  and  he  hoped  it  would  also  have  the  effect  of  lessening 
the  unconcealed  prejudice  that  is  sometimes  evinced  against  the  product!  on 
of  the  camera  by  those  who  use  exclusively  the  palette  and  the  brush. 

Dr.  Thompson  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  with  applause. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Turnbull  exhibited  an  ether  generator  and  Dickson  s 
improved  burner  for  the  lantern. 

Mr.  J.  Crighton  exhibited  a  large  collection  of  photographs  by  Mr. 
Foster,  of  Coldstream.  These  were  hung  round  the  walls  of  the  room,  and 
were  examined  with  great  interest,  Mr.  Nisbet  making  use  of  many  to 
illustrate  his  lecture. 

A  number  of  photographs  by  Messrs.  Crighton,  Matheson,  Murray,  and 
Dr.  Sidey  were  distributed  by  ballot. 

The  attention  of  members  was  directed  to  the  first  “popular  meeting, 
to  be  held  on  Wednesday,  the  23rd  instant,  and  members  were  requested  t  > 
send  in  their  transparencies  to  the  Curator  or  Secretary  as  soon  as  possible. 
None  would  be  exhibited  if  received  after  the  19th  instant. 

After  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Turnbull,  Mr.  Crighton,  the  contri¬ 
butors  to  the  ballot,  and  the  Chairman,  the  meeting  adjourned,  to  meet 
again  in  5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  on  Wednesday,  the  7th  February. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Royal  College 
of  Science,  Stephen’s  Green,  E.,  on  Friday  last,  the  11th  instant,  -lr. 
Greenwood  Pirn  in  the  chair.  _  .  , 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confcnu*  o. 
the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members : — Messrs.  Joseph  1  <lJara, 
William  Rigby,  J.  C.  King,  and  P.  Crosthwaite.  . 

Mr.  Alexander  Conan  gave  a  most  interesting  account  ot  a  M*it  to 
the  recent  exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  ne 
also  passed  round  a  number  of  copies  of  photographs  which  were  t  ere  ex¬ 
hibited,  some  of  Professor  Donkin’s  Alpine  views  beiug  particularly 
beautiful.  In  the  discussion  which  followed,  . 

Dr.  Pearsall  thought  that  amateurs  as  well  as  professionals  might 
learn  a  great  deal  from  colour  artists  in  the  way  of  producing  picturesque 
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as  well  as  really  artistic  pictures ;  for,  as  he  remarked,  often  by  shifting 
the  camera  a  little  to  one  side  or  the  other  and  by  using  a  little  judgment 
in  the  choosing  of  the  subject,  very  much  better  pictures  would  be  pro¬ 
duced  than  they  were  at  present  accustomed  to  see. 

Mr.  Watson  exhibited  Messrs.  Atkinson’s  new  camera  and  instantaneous 
shutter,  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion. 

The  next  meeting  is  intended  to  be  held  on  Friday,  the  8th  February. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE  AND  NORTHERN  COUNTIES’ 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  in  the  College  of 
Physical  Science,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  on  Tuesday,  the  8th  instant,— Mr. 
James  Downey  in  the  chair. 

The  third  annual  report  was  read  by  the  Secretary  as  follows  : — 

Annual  Report. 

Your  Council  have  pleasure  in  offering  to  you  the  third  annual  report. 
The  past  year  has  been  a  busy  and  prosperous  one. 

Since  the  last  report  was  issued,  four  members  have  resigned,  and  five 
names  have  been  removed  from  the  books. 

The  Society  now  numbers  81  members.  Eleven  gentlemen  have  joined 
during  the  year. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meetings  have  been  well  attended.  Four  out¬ 
door  meetings  were  held,  and  were  very  successful;  Mr.  Maling’s  kind 
offer  of  a  medal  contributing  largely  to  this  result. 

Three  practical  demonstrations  have  been  given,  and  two  lantern  demon¬ 
strations.  These  were  highly  appreciated. 

The  success  of  the  Society’s  exhibition,  held  in  the  Central  Exchange 
Art  Gallery,  was  well  assured — the  list  of  contributors  containing  as  it  did 
the  names  of  numerous  well-known  prize  winners.  The  exhibition  was 
highly  spoken  of  by  the  local  press  and  by  the  photographic  journals. 

The  best  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  to  the  Council  of  the  College 
of  Physical  Science  for  placing  their  rooms  at  our  service ;  to  the  Rev. 
T.  F.  Hardwich,  Messrs.  Edgar  Goold,  Thomas  M.  Laws,  J.  B.  Payne,  J. 
Pike  (two),  Lyddell  Sawyer  (two),  and  A.  A.  Campbell  Swinton  for  the 
contribution  of  papers ;  also  to  the  President,  Mr.  R.  J obling,  and  Mr. 
George  Bruce  for  acting  as  judges  at  the  exhibition. 

Your  Council  trust  that  a  liberal  supply  of  papers  will  be  forthcoming  at 
the  ensuing  meetings,  and  rely  on  your  generous  support  and  assistance. 

J.  Pike,  Hon.  Sec. 

The  Treasurer  (Mr.  P.  M.  Laws),  on  presenting  the  financial  state¬ 
ment,  said  it  was  satisfactory,  considering  the  severe  strain  there  had  been 
upon  the.  funds,  to  be  able  to  show  a  balance  on  the  right  side  at  all.  Not 
only  had  the  expenses  incidental  to  the  exhibition  to  be  met,  but  the 
presentation  prints  for  the  preceding  year  had  to  be  paid  for.  To  defray 
the  cost  of  the  latter  alone  the  balance  from  1882  was  reduced  to  less  than 
five  pounds.  The  entire  cost  of  the  exhibition  was  £31  Is.  5d.,  and  when 
the  sum  realised  by  advertisements  in  the  catalogue  was  deducted,  the 
actual  disbursement  for  the  exhibition  was  £24  8s.  4d.  As  a  set-off  against 
these  two  items  in  the  balance  sheet,  each  member  received,  for  1882,  a 
print  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  in  value  to  his  annual  subscription, 
whilst  for  last  year  members  received  an  exhibition  ticket  entitling  them  to 
a  fortnight’s  free  admission  to  the  Art  Gallery.  The  balance  sheet  shows 
an  advance  of  eight  subscriptions  over  last  year,  and  three  more  were  re¬ 
ceived  after  the  accounts  were  audited.  There  were  still,  however,  six 
subscriptions  in  arrears.  All  things  considered,  the  Association  was 
financially  in  a  very  satisfactory  position,  there  being  a  small  balance  on 
the  right  side. 


General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Expenditure,  1883. 


Receipts. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Expenditure. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

To  Balance  from  last  year _ 

19 

5 

6 

By  Printing  and  Stationery.. 

7 

17 

3 

,,  Five  Subscriptions  from 

,,  ,,  Association’s  Tran- 

last  year . 

2 

12 

6 

sactions  and  Rules,  1882 

6 

7 

0 

,,  Seventy  Subscriptions  for 

,,  Printing  Exhibition  Cata- 

1883  . 

36 

15 

0 

logue  . 

8 

13 

8 

„  Prints  of  the  late  Professor 

,,  Printing  Exhibition  Diplomas  1 

11 

6 

Marreco  to  the  Berwick- 

,,  Postage,  Telegrams,  and 

shire  Naturalists’  Field 

Envelopes  . 

7 

12 

2 

Club . 

1 

5 

0 

„  Expenses  at  Meetings  and 

,,  Seven  Copies  View  on  Tees 

1 

15 

0 

Exhibition . 

3 

9 

7 

,,  Advertisement  in  Associa- 

,,  Attendance  of  College 

tion’s  Transactions,  1882 

2 

2 

0 

Janitors . 

2 

0 

0 

„  Advertisements  in  Exhibi- 

,,  Reporter  attending  Four 

tion  Catalogue,  1883  . . 

6 

12 

6 

Meetings,  1881  and  1882 

1 

10 

0 

,,  Mr  McLeish  for  Presenta- 

tion  Prints . 

13 

15 

9 

„  Carriage  and  Packing  ditto 

0 

12 

6 

,,  Exhibition  Prize  Medals  .. 

12 

19 

0 

,,  Woodburytypes  ........... 

1 

5 

6 

,,  Balance  in  Bank .......... 

2 

13 

7 

£70 

7 

6 

£70 

7 

6 

Examined  and  found  correct, 

31st  December,  1883.  E.  Schumann. 

The  reports  were  favourably  criticised  and  unanimously  passed. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson  proposed,  in  eulogistic  terms,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

After  remarks  by  Mr.  Sawyer  and  the  Chairman  the  vote  was  carried 
with  acclamation,  as  were  also  thanks  to  the  President,  the  Auditor,  and 
the  Exhibition  Sub-Committee. 

The  Chairman  presented  to  the  Association,  on  behalf  of  Colonel 
Sheppee,  a  handsome  portfolio. 

The  Secretary  was  requested  to  convey  the  thanks  of  the  Association 
to  Col.  Sheppee  for  his  useful  and  much-wanted  gift. 


The  scrutineers  (Messrs.  T.  M.  Laws,  Ridley,  and  Gray)  appointed  to 
examine  the  voting  papers  reported  the  result  of  their  investigation  a* 
appended: — President:  Col.  Sheppee.  —  Vice-Presidents:  Prof.  A.  8. 
Herscheland  Prof.  P.  Bedson.— Hon.  1  'reasurer:  Mr.  P.  M.  Laws. — Council ; 
Messrs.  Auty,  Dodds,  Downey,  Gibson,  Goold,  Galloway,  Payne,  Muling, 
Ridley,  and  Sawyer. — Hon.  Secretary :  Mr.  J.  Pike,  11,  Grey  Street,  New¬ 
castle. — Auditor:  Mr.  E.  Schumann. 

In  accordance  with  notice  given  at  the  previous  meeting  the  Hon. 
Secretary  moved  to  alter  rule  G1  by  making  the  subscription  for  ladies  ty¬ 
per  annum,  and  said  that  his  object  was  to  increase  the  number  of  members, 
to  assist  the  funds,  and  to  make  the  Association  more  social  in  character. 
Of  course  such  lady  members  would  receive  presentation  prints  and  be  on 
the  same  footing  as  other  members,  except  with  regard  to  holding  office. 
The  motion  was,  after  some  little  discussion,  passed. 

The  adjourned  discussion  on  Mr.  A.  A.  C.  Swinton’B  paper,  entitled  The 
Past,  Present,  and  Future  of  Photography  in  Natural  Colours ,  read  before 
the  Association,  December  11th,  1883,  was  opened  by  the  Secretary,  and 
was  sustained  with  much  animation  by  Mr.  Gibson,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  l’ue, 
Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Laws,  Mr.  Swinton,  and  other  gentlemen.  At  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson  the  discussion  was  again  adjourned,  pending 
the  result  of  some  promised  further  experiment. 


GLASGOW  AND  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND  AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

A  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  the  Religious  Institution 
Rooms,  on  Tuesday,  the  8th  instant, — Mr.  Hugh  Reid,  President,  occupy¬ 
ing  the  chair. 

After  the  reading  of  the  minutes  the  following  new  members  were 
admitted  : — Messrs.  Ross,  Wingate,  Horsefield,  Bannerman,  Barr,  Smillie, 
Percy,  and  McKenzie. 

Mr  W.  Sneli.  Anderson  was  called  upon  to  give  a  demonstration  of 
enlarging  on  argentine  gelatine-bromide  paper.  He  employed  an  optical 
lantern  fitted  with  a  double- wick  lamp,  and  made  two  successful  enlarge¬ 
ments  from  half-plate  negatives.  The  demonstration  was  watched  with 
interest  by  a  large  number  of  members. 

Mr.  J.  Parker  was  then  asked  to  explain  his  sky-shade,  which,  he  said, 
he  had  pleasure  in  doing  on  that  occasion  in  order  to  call  attention  to  an 
improvement  that  had  been  made  on  it  by  Mr.  Skinner.  Tbe  improvement 
consisted  in  replacing  the  brass  collar  fitting  the  hood  of  the  lens  by  a 
strong  rubber  band,  by  which  means  the  shade  could  be  fixed  to  any  size  of 
lens.  In  reply  to  the  President,  he  (Mr.  Parker)  said  that  the  exposure, 
when  using  the  shade,  was  about  doubled. 

The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  and  Year’ Booh, 
presented  by  the  respective  Editors,  were  laid  upon  the  table. 

It  was  intimated  that  at  the  February  meeting  Mr.  T.  N.  Armstrong 
wouid  give  a  demonstration  of  transparency-printing  and  mounting  on  glass. 

Votes  of  thanks  having  been  awarded  to  Messrs.  Anderson,  Parker,  and 
the  editors  of  the  annuals,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 
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BRISTOL  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  deferred  annual  meeting  was  held  on  Saturday,  December  1st,  at  the 
Association  Studio,  Portland-street,  Kingsdown, — Mr.  T.  Davey,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  chair.  The  previous  meeting’s  minutes  having  been  con¬ 
firmed, 

Mr.  E.  Brightman,  the  Treasurer,  read  the  accounts  and  balance-sheet, 
which  showed  the  Association  to  be  in  a  healthy  financial  condition.  The 
accounts  were  audited  by  Messrs.  Boyden  and  Phillips. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Hood  Daniel,  the  Honorary  Secretary,  stated  that  the 
next  business  was  the  election  of  officers. 

Colonel  Playfair  suggested  that  it  might  save  time  to  re-elect  all  the 
officers  together;  but  as  there  seemed  to  be  a  feeling  that  it  would  bo 
better  to  elect  each  officer  separately, 

Mr.  J.  Phillips  said  he  felt  much  pleasure  in  proposing  the  name  of 
Mr.  T.  Davey,  one  of  their  Vice-Presidents,  as  President  for  the  ensuing 
year.  He  thought  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  one  of  their  members 
who  took  more  practical  interest  in  the  Association  than  Mr.  Davey,  who 
was  almost  always  present  to  preside  over  their  meetings,  and  as  it  was  he 
who  nearly  always  did  preside  he  did  not  think  they  could  do  better  than 
elect  him  as  their  official  President. 

Mr.  Boyden  said  he  had  very  much  pleasure  in  seconding  Mr.  Phillips’s 
proposition,  which,  on  being  put,  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  stated  that  there  were  now  two  vacancies  to 
fill,  namely,  the  Vice-Presidents. 

On  the  motion  of  Messrs.  Boyden  and  Phillips,  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
Whiting  was  re-elected ;  and,  on  the  motion  of  Messrs.  Davey  and  Bright¬ 
man,  Colonel  Playfair  was  elected  to  the  other  vice-chair. 

Mr.  Davey  proposed  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Edward  Brightman  as 
Treasurer,  and  he  did  not  think  a  more  satisfactory  banker  could  be 
found;  for,  although  the  Association  paid  its  way,  as  every  respectable 
institution  should,  still  there  was  of  course  sometimes  a  cash  balance 
against  the  Treasurer,  and  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Brightman  bore  it  was 
most  exemplary. 

Colonel  Playfair  had  much  pleasure  in  seconding  the  proposition,  and 
did  not  think  the  accounts  and  funds  of  the  Association  could  be  in  better 
hands. — Carried  nem.  con. 

The  re-election  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Hood  Daniel  as  Honorary  Secretary  (if  he 
would  once  more  accept  the  duties,  -which  were  not  light,  but  such  as  to 
occupy  a  great  deal  of  time)  was  proposed  by  the  President  in  eulogistic 
and  complimentary  terms,  and,  on  being  seconded  by  Colonel  Playfair, 
was  carried  ncm,  con, 
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One  of  the  existing  vacancies  in  the  Council  was  filled  by  the  election  of 

Mr.  J.  Phillips. 

The  meeting  then  formed  itself  into  Committee  and  discussed  the 
extensive  arrangements  requisite  to  be  made  for  the  successful  carrying  out 
of  the  International  Photographic  Exhibition,  with  regard  to  which  the 
report  given  by  the  Honorary  Secretary  was  of  a  very  satisfactory  nature, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  number  of  foreign  exhibits  and  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  had  kindly  signified  their  willingness  to  act  as  jurors. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  the  Honorary  Secretary  expressed  a 
hope  that  every  member  who  could  would  do  his  utmost  to  contribute  a 
paper  or  communication  of  some  sort  during  the  session. 


LEEDS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  10th  inst., — when 
the  newly-elected  President,  Professor  Thorpe,  E.R.S.,  presided.  There 
was  a  very  large  attendance.  In  delivering  his  presidental  address, 

Dr.  Thorpe  said: — It  is  unnecessary  to  take  up  your  time  by  recalling 
the  circumstances  which  have  led  to  the  formation,  or  rather  to  the  re¬ 
organisation,  of  the  Society.  I  would  merely  say  that  the  extraordinary 
development  of  photography  in  these  latter-day  dry-plate  days,  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  art  is  intelligently  practised  by  scores  of  people  in  this 
district,  to  whom  it  is  the  chief  delight  and  occupation  of  their  leisure 
hours,  have  seemed  to  many  of  us  to  afford  sufficient  reasons  for  the 
establishment  of  a  society  on  an  independent  basis  and  with  an  independent 
existence.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  our  confidence  in  the  vitality 
of  our  Society  is  well  founded.  At  present  it  numbers  upwards  of  fifty 
members,  and  includes,  I  think,  the  names  of  most  well-knowm  amateurs 
in  the  district,  and  not  a  few  of  our  leading  professionals.  Justice,  how¬ 
ever,  should  be  done  to  those  who  have  preceded  us  in  our  efforts  to  create 
a  society  here  which  has  for  its  object  the  furtherance  and  development  of 
the  art.  Leeds  was  amongst  the  earliest  of  the  provincial  towns  in  which 
the  process  of  Daguerre  gained  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,  and  to  the 
late  Mr.  William  Huggon  must  be  given  the  credit  of  being  the  first 
resident  portrait  photographer  in  our  town  who  taught  and  otherwise 
spread  a  knowledge  of  the  process.  More  than  thirty  years  ago  a  small 
band  of  enthusiastic  workers  centered  round  our  Vice-President,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Ramsden;  but  the  Society  seems  to  have  become  merged  into  a  general 
scientific  society,  the  photographic  section  of  which  lost  its  existence  on 
the  creation  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  London.  Under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  Washington  Teasdale  the  Leeds  Society  was  resuscitated 
about  two  years  ago  as  a  section  of  our  local  Natural  History  Society,  and 
from  this  has  sprung  our  present  body.  I  have  observed  that  it  is  a 
common  practice  of  the  Chairman  of  the  initial  meeting  of  a  photographic 
society  to  give  a  more  or  less  succinct  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  art  from  the  time  of  Robert  Boyle,  who  first  observed  that  silver 
chloride  darkened  on  exposure  to  light,  down  to  the  present  day.  I  trust 
you  will  agree  with  me,  however,  that  this  is  a  custom  which,  on  this 
occasion  at  least,  will  be  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  obser¬ 
vance.  I  would  prefer  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  what  1  conceive  to  be  the 
functions  and  uses  of  a  society  such  as  ours.  Primarily  we  are,  of  course, 
a  mutual  improvement  society.  One  of  our  main  objects  is  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  amongst  ourselves  of  knowledge  of  all  matters  relating  to  photo¬ 
graphy.  We  meet  to  exchange  ideas  and  opinions  and  to  give  and  solicit 
information  respecting  such  of  the  various  branches  of  photographic  work 
as  our  members  have  been  or  may  be  engaged  upon.  There  are,  as  you  are 
aware,  various  modes  by  which  this  object  may  be  secured,  such  as  exhibi¬ 
tions,  conversazioni,  lantern  exhibitions,  short  papers,  the  question-box, 
&c.  There  is,  however,  one  other  function  which  it  appears  to  me  a 
society  such  as  this  ought  to  have  if  it  would  make  any  pretension  to  be  a 
photographic  society  in  a  real  sense.  We  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  of  all  the  pictorial  arts  'photography  has  the  most  direct  and  imme¬ 
diate  connection  with  physical  science.  Photography  is  essentially  a  branch 
of  applied  chemistry  and  physics.  Everybody,  of  course,  recognises  this, 
but  from  what  I  can  gather  from  a  perusal  of  the  contributions  to  our 
various  metropolitan  and  provincial  societies  and  of  the  discussions  which 
follow  them,  as  these  are  reported  in  the  photographic  journals,  all  is  not 
done  that  might  be  done  towards  the  solution  of  many  of  the  problems 
which  are  essentially  connected  with  the  scientific  or,  rather,  the  theoretical 
side  of  photography.  Let  me  take  an  example:  it  is  known  that  a  gelatino- 
bromide  plate  after  exposure  will,  if  kept  in  the  dark,  gradually  lose  that 
impress  which  we  call  the  “latent  image,”  so  that  after  a  certain  length  of 
time  it  may  be  re-exposed  without  a  trace  of  the  original  impression  being 
visible  on  treatment  with  the  developer;  but,  practically,  nothing  is  known 
of  this  phenomenon  beyond  the  fact,  and  yet  a  dozen  questions  instantly 
suggest  themselves  in  connection  with  it.  It  would  be  interesting,  for 
instance,  to  determine  the  conditions  under  which  the  destruction  of 
the  latent  image  occvirs.  Is  there  any  connection  between  the  length 
of  time  and  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate?  Do  all  the  haloid  salts  of 
silver  exhibit  the  same  phenomenon  and  to  the  same  extent?  I  have 
no  doubt  whatever  that  a  systematic  examination  of  this  problem  would 
afford  us  a  great  amount  of  information  concerning  the  true  theory  of  the 
formation  of  the  latent  image,  and  would,  in  all  probability,  have  impor¬ 
tant  practical  consequences  on  the  preparation  and  development  of  gelatine 
plates.  Again  :  can  anybody  say  that  the  true  theory  of  the  conditions 
which  determine  sensitiveness  is  accurately  known?  \Ye  have  learned  by 
practical  experience  that  one  among  several  possible  conditions  is  prolonged 
heating  of  the  emulsion  ;  but  is  anybody  prepared  to  say  that  he  accurately 
knows  what  this  means  ?  Now,  this  question  of  sensitiveness  is  certainly 
susceptible  of  being  resolved  by  systematic  attack.  No  doubt,  in  this 
special  case,  the  problem  presents  considerable  experimental  difficulties  : 
but  I  should  imagine,  on  trial,  it  would  be  found  to  quickly  resolve  itself 
into  two  or  three  comparatively  simple  issues.  But  there  is  no  lack  of  ques¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  scientific,  and  especially  the  chemical,  side  of  photo¬ 
graphy— many  of  which  are  possibly  simpler  in  character  and  admit  of  more 


ieady  solution  than  that  of  sensitiveness — which  await  answer,  V  . 

theiefoie,  I  think  this  Society  might  usefully  do,  air  fchjturM  >  t  * 

try  and  cultivate  the  scientific  and  experimental  .  No 

doubt  some  of  the  problems  which  might  be  started  would  require  the  re* 

sources  of  a  well-equipped  chemical  laboratory  to  solve  tb<  m ;  but  there  are 

a  laige  number  of  others  which  might  be  atti  d 

chemicals  ordinarily  found  in  the  work-room  of  a  ; , 

of  scientific  workers  in  photography  is  l 

advances  in  the  art  are  due  to  their  labours.  The  :  ... 

exhausted;  indeed,  1  do  not  know  any  brain  h  of  appli  d  chemical  . 

which  seems  to  be  so  rich  in  promi  1 

quite  aware  that  there  are  many,  and  no  doubt  the  majority,  whoa  pi 
photography  from  an  entirely  different  standpoint ;  tb 
simply  from  the  artistic  side  or,  if. you  like,  from  the  ]  Qtbci 

again,  take  up  photography  as  a  helpmate  to  their  other  work,  'i . 
biologist  concentrates  his  energies  on  microphotography,  and  t:..  ..  tui 
on  physical  science  cares  only  for  the  production  <.f  lantx  m  tron  parent  • 
No  doubt  those  who  regard  photography  solely  from  tin-  artistic  point  t  f 
view,  and  whose  main  object  is  to  get  striking  or  brilliant  pictures,  w 
have  little  active  sympathy  with  the  scientific  aspect  of  tbt  i  ■  .  .  .  1:  i 

a  perfectly  trite  observation  that  the  scientific  and  ai  ti-tic  j ,•  j <  .  j.u  n- 
rarely  united  in  the  same  individual.  It  is  probably  from  thi  ■  cause  tb  it  I 
scientific  side  of  his  business  is  so  generally  neglected  by  tin-  pie  t-vi; 

But  we  welcome  the  artist  and  the  specialist  with  no  le>s  cordiality  tii.u. 
the  man  who  attempts  to  throw  light  upon  the  occiiltmysteru  sofo  rart.  I 
some  there  is,  no  doubt,  as  much  mental  satisfaction  in  famltling  with  suo  i  • 
an  awkward  or  a  striking  “bit”  of  landscape,  or  in  n-eoido.v  an  . 
piece  of  composition  in  a  technically  perfect  manner,  .  -  tie  w-  .  !  :. 

the  discovery  of  a  new  fact.  To  such  our  Society  offers  tie-  pi  •■mi-*  •  • 

fullest  appreciation;  and  even  on  thisside  of  its  work  I  hope 
will  bear  permanent  fruit.  "Why  should  we  not  atten  pt  by 
efforts  to  illustrate  our  county  in  a  manner  that  has  nev<  r  b»  n  attei 
before?  Eew  counties  in  England  arc  richer  in  natural  bei 
Yorkshire,  and  certainly  none  is  richer  in  historii 
surely  not  be  beyond  our  powers  to  attempt  from  time  to  time  thi  publ 
tion,  or  at  all  events  the  distribution  amongst  ourselves,  of  asetpieo 
illustrative  work.  Work  of  this  kind,  if  gone  about  in  a  syst  math 
intelligent  manner,  might  have  considerable  historical  valu<-,  and  • 
efforts  might  not  only  contribute  to  the  satisfaction  of  1m  -  and  •  .  •. 

pleasure  of  our  friends,  but  be  of  service  to  those  who  come  after  u*. 

The  address  was  very  warmly  received,  and  at  its  conclusion  Messrs. 
Teasdale,  Ramsden,  Branson,  &c.,  joined  in  the  discussion. 

The  following  exhibits  were  made  : — Multiplex  camera  back,  by  M 
H.  and  E.  J.  Dale,  London  ;  portable  camera  as  use  1  thirty  ye  u  -  --  . 
Mr.  J.  W.  Ramsden;  instantaneous  shutters,  by  Mr.  A.  A.  IV- ar  •«: 
carrier  for  lantern  slides,  a  universal  joint  for  camera  find'  r,  a  ■  .. 
fifteen  gelatino-chloride  plates  showing  gradation  "f  colon 
ruby  (own  emulsion),  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Thornton  ;  lam' m  sli  y  Mr.  TM . 
Denham  and  Mr.  W.  Teasdale;  and  silver  prints,  by  Mr.  EL  R  IwelL 

The  following  questions  were  taken  from  the  quest!  n-  >  :  nd  *•:.•  •  i 

discussed: — 1.  Is  the  presence  of  ferric  oxalate  an] 
ordinary  ferrous  oxalate  developer  ? — Is  there  any  disadvant  g  ii 
the  hypo,  bath  for  fixing  after  it  has  become  (fisc oloured Lfr  im  < 

3.  Is  there  any  advantage  in  using  alum  in  the  fixing  bath  Ur 
plates ? 

The  meeting  was  shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 


DUNDEE  AND  EAST  OF  SCOTLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  fourth  regular  meeting  for  the  present  season  was  held  on  Thursday, 
the  3rd  inst.,  in  Lamb’s  Hotel.  There  was  a  good  attendance,  at  it 
members  being  present.  In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Dir.  Q.  '• 
Macdougald  occupied  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  approved,  the 
members  proposed  at  last  meeting  were  admitted,  the  membership  n<'-.\ 
numbering  close  on  100.  Four  new  applications  were  handed  in. 

Mr.  John  Thomson  read  an  interesting  paper  on  A  Q  •  '  ' 

graphic  Optics,  which  was  listened  to  with  attention,  and  a  hearty  vote  o 
thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Thomson. 

Mr.  Magnus  Jackson,  Perth,  sent  a  number  of  pretty  sn  w  <• 
which  were  much  admired.  .  . 

Some  time  ago  it  was  suggested  that  a  dark  room  b  fitted  up  hi  . 
nection  with 
able  to  have 

Association,  made  ..  ....... - - -  —  . 

fitted  up  at  his  own  expense.  This  has  now  been  done,  and  a  room 
Reform-street  will  shortly  be  opened,  tli'»e-  member* 

themselves  of  it  paying  five  shillings  per  annum.  The  dai 

fitted  with  sinks  and  gas  and  water  connections,  and  ifeisex]  teat 
be  taken  advantage  of  by  a  large  number  of*the  amateur  mem  i  **•  .. 

The  next  popular  evening  i>  to  be  held  in  the  ^  M  1  A  _  1 
Wednesday  the  30th  inst.  Subject:  A  Tour  i<  />•»’•  • ;  •'  '  "  '  j ' , 

the  Secretary,  Mr.  D.  Ireland,  Jun.,  illustrated  by  a!  /  - 
graphic  lantern  transparencies. 

HALIFAX  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Sock  ty  was  held  on  1  •  -  :  •  . 

Mr.  T.  Birtwhistle,  President,  in  the  chair.  1  he  qnhnnr  ; 
evening  was  postponed  to  enable  the  Chairman  -  j 

the  proposed  exhibition.  , .  ,  ] 

After  a  lengthy  discussion  as  to  the  rules  to  U  - 
classes  in  which prises should  be offered,  apdth 

rider  ed— all  of  which  were  satisfact  nly  settle— xt  ■  ■  unammw-iy 


ago  it  was  suggested  that  a  dark  room  d  nsw  i  ■  ■ 
the  Society  for  the  use  of  those  i  n"  pxight 

a  dark  room  at  home,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Cox,  Pr 
made  a  handsome  offer  to  the  Society  to  t  a  suita  1 
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decided  that  the  exhibition  should  be  held  as  early  as  arrangements  could 
be  made,  and  a  committee  of  management  was  appointed  to  settle  all 
details. 

The  question-box  was  found  to  contain  the  following  query: — The  opinion 
of  the  Society  is  solicited  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  ferrous  oxalate  on  the 
one  hand,  and  alkaline  pyrogallic  on  the  other,  as  developers,  more 
especially  bearing  on  the  latitude  each  afforded  for  meeting  the  extremes  of 
over-  and  under-exposure. 

Mi.  Illingworth,  Mr.  Davies,  and  Mr.  Smith  (of  Sowerby  Bridge),  in 
offering  their  opinions  as  professional  photographers,  concurred  in  giving 
preference  to  the  alkaline  pyro.  developer.  Their  experience  was  that  if 
the  exposure  were  not  finely  hit  upon  there  was  a  great  difficulty  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  good  negative,  and  the  loss  of  time  involved  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  meant  to  professionals  money  as  well  as  inconvenience.  When  a 
plate  required  forcing  the  results  would  be  harsh  and  hard.  Mr.  Illing¬ 
worth  was,  however,  able  to  counteract  this  evil,  to  a  certain  extent,  by 
reducing  the  ferrous  salt  and  increasing  the  oxalate  of  potash.  He  was 
also  under  the  impression  that  up  to  a  certain  point  an  under-expose  1 
plate  developed  quicker  with  ferrous  oxalate  than  with  pyro.,  but,  beyond 
this,  much  slower.  Pyro.  certainly  held  the  palm  when  taken  as  an  all¬ 
round  developer. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Jones  believed  that  when  strong  contrasts  of  light  and  shade 
were  desirable — a  la  Rembrandt,  for  instance — ferrous  oxalate  was  the 
best ;  but  he  pinned  his  faith  to  pyro.  for  general  purposes. 

Mr.  E.  Gledhill  liked  pyro.  best,  because  of  the  greater  latitude  it 
afforded  by  modification  ;  however,  when  good  blacks  were  required,  as  in 
the  case  of  transparencies,  then  ferrous  oxalate  was  to  be  recommended. 

Mr.  Bulmer,  had  heard  a  great  deal  said  about  pyro.  staining;  buthe 
could  get  as  clean  and  bright  negatives  with  pyro.  as  it  was  possible  to  do 
with  ferrous  oxalate.  Most  advocates  of  the  latter  principle  made  much 
of  this  evil ;  but  in  his  experience  stains  could  be  produced  with  any  deve¬ 
loper  if  not  used  intelligently.  He  was  not  prejudiced  in  giving  this 
opinion,  but  he  preferred  pyro.  on  account  of  the  great  power  it  afforded 
for  regulating  the  character  of  the  negative. 

Mr.  Councillor  Smith  well  knew  there  would  always  be  exponents  of, 
or  advocates  on,  both  sides  of  the  pyro.  and  iron  question,  and  it  was  only 
natural  that  parties  should  stand  up  for  the  one  that  pleased  them  the 
most.  He  would  point  to  the  striking  fact  that  on  the  continent  ferrous 
oxalate  as  a  developer  reigned  almost  supreme,  being  used  by  a  large  body 
of  workers  eminent  in  their  profession.  There  could  be  no  question  that 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy  could  compete  favourably  with  tire  very  best 
results  produced  in  England ;  and  he  was  sure  the  iron  developer  was  not 
properly  appreciated  on  this  side  of  the  channel  because  it  was  very  im¬ 
perfectly  understood.  One  of  the  chief  causes  of  failure  was  attributable 
to  development  being  stopped  too  soon.  He  allowed  the  action  to  proceed 
until  all  trace  of  a  picture  became  lost  to  sight.  When  viewed  by  reflected 
light,  in  fact,  the  plate  should  appear  dense  to  blackness.  When  fixed 
such  pictures  would  be  found  to  possess  all  the  qualities  necessary  for  a 
good  negative.  Possibly  many  who  tried  the  ferrous  oxalate  in  its  early 
days,  being  a  new  thing  and  almost  an  innovation,  put  it  aside  condemned 
without  sufficient  trial,  and  he  felt  confident  that  if  it  had  received  any¬ 
thing  like  the  same  amount  of  study  or  attention  bestowed  upon  pyro.  it 
would  today  have  held  the  place  of  honour  in  the  first  rank  of  developers. 
As  regards  latitude,  he  claimed  for  it  everything  that  could  be  conceded 
for  the  alkaline  method.  Dr.  Eder,  and  other  eminent  scientists,  dis¬ 
tinctly  stated  that  any  amount  of  latitude  was  obtainable,  and  if  he  (Mr. 
Smith)  erred  in  this,  his  own,  conviction,  it  was  one  consolation  he  did  so 
in  distinguished  company.  Dr.  Eder’s  concentrated  iron  developer  cer¬ 
tainly  gave  as  much  latitude  for  forcing  as  ammonia  did,  and  that  without 
its  drawbacks.  Mr.  Williams  once  made  the  suggestion  that  two  plates  of 
tho  same  description  should  be  exposed,  or,  rather,  under-exposed,  and 
afterwards  developed  with  pyro.  and  iron  respectively.  If  this  were  carried 
out,  he  (Mr.  Smith)  was  confident  the  sequel  would  be  the  means  of  re¬ 
moving  much  misconception.  The  proportions  he  generally  adopted  were 
one  part  of  a  saturated  solution  of  iron  to  four  parts  of  saturated  solution 
of  oxalate  of  potash,  varying  at  times  from  one  to  three.  He  began  develop¬ 
ment  by  using  very  little  iron,  gradually  increasing  the  quantity  as  develop¬ 
ment  proceeded,  removing  the  plate  as  each  addition  was  made.  For 
bromo-argentic  paper  he  used  half-an-ounce  of  iron  solution  to  three  and 
a-half  ounces  of  oxalate,  added  to  about  twenty-four  ounces  of  water. 
Referring  to  Mr.  Gledhill’s  remarks,  he  (Mr.  Smith)  thought  the  colour  of 
a  transparency  depended  as  much  on  the  character  of  plate  used  as  on  the 
developer.  He  had  obtained  beautiful  warm  brown  tones  with  ferrous 
oxalate.  He  had  tried  Newton’s  soda  developer,  but  had  not  succeeded  in 
getting  negatives  free  from  a  yellow  cast  of  stain,  which  deepened  if  any 
forcing  was  attempted. 

The  Chairman  agreed  with  all  Mr.  Smith  had  said  in  favour  of  the 
iron  developer.  It  was  a  magnificent  discovery,  and  he  believed  it  to  be 
the  developer  of  the  future.  He  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  so  much  con¬ 
flicting  evidence,  for  he  had  never  found  it  weak  or  wanting,  although  he 
only  used  one  part  of  iron  to  eight  of  oxalate.  He  liked  slow  development, 
often  getting  the  best  results  by  first  bringing  out  the  details  with  an  old 
and  almost  worn-out  developer,  and  finishing  off  with  a  new  one.  He 
believed  the  real  meaning  and  bearing  of  a  “saturated”  solution  to  be 
only  imperfectly  understood,  and  did  not  think  the  mere  dissolving  of  the 
oxalate  or  iron  until  crystals  remained  deposited  was  a  saturated  solution, 
giving  the  greatest  concentrated  developing  energy  possible.  The  addition 
of  citric  acid  was  a  grand  step  forward,  altering  all  this  wonderfully.  If 
both  solutions  were  not  perfectly  saturated  a  precipitate  would  be  the 
result  of  bringing  them  together,  to  the  sacrifice  of  developing  energy. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Williams,  while  acknowledging  he  had  not  given  Dr.  Eder’s 
modified  developer  a  trial,  conceded  a  high  place  to  ferrous  oxalate.  Still 
lie  felt  bound,  by  past  experience,  to  give  his  unprejudiced  verdict  in 
favour  of  alkaline  pyro.  He  agreed  with  the  previous  speakers  who 
attributed  a  greater  latitude  to  the  latter ;  but  although  this  was  a  great 
power  to  recommend  .a  system,  ho  was  afraid,  however,  that  undue 


prominence  had  been  given  to  this  a  :  ■  ’  le  the  quality 

of  results  had  to  some  extent  b>  en  lost  sight  of.  He  believed  that 
had  a  stronger  proportionate  affinity  or  energy  for  developing  the  higher 
lights,  and  rapidly  bringing  these  out,  than  for  parts  acted  upon  tnorft 
feebly  by  light,  and,  consequently,  a  want  of  rniiinlm  --  billowed  its  use. 
With  pyro. ,  the  conditions  being  different,  the  high  lights  and  defl 
shadows  are  brought  forward  more  in  harmony  with  one  another,  a  wider 
scale  of  light  and  shade  following.  This  irregularity  of  action,  or  special 
affinity,  as  he  termed  it,  was  also  marked  in  other  chemical  operation*  iu 
connection  with  photography.  He  quite  agreed  with  the  Chairman  os 
to  slow  development,  but  always  liked  to  complete  tbi*  part  of  the  process 
on  the  “same  day  of  the  month  ”  it  was  commenced,  which  did  not  happen 
on  one  occasion  when  using  ferrous  oxalate.  When  using  pyro.,  and 
under-exposure  was  suspected,  a  preliminary  soaking  of  the  plate  iu  a  four- 
grain  solution  of  pyro.  having  the  least  possible  trace  of  ammonia,  but  no 
bromide,  previous  to  development  proper,  would  be  found  advantageous. 
And,  again  :  soaking  the  plate  in  the  ammonia  solution  for  some  time,  and, 
after  washing,  soaking  in  pyro.  having  a  trace  of  bromide  after  well  wash¬ 
ing,  is  another  good  plan.  For  many  years  he  had  used  glycerine  and  water 
to  soak  plates  in  (glycerine  two  parts,  water  twenty)  for  about  ten  minutes 
before  developing.  This  prepared  them  for  the  even  and  rapid  action  of 
the  developer  to  the  back  of  the  film,  and  so  tended  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  ammonia  used.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  however,  that  no  amount  of 
dodging  or  patience  ever  made  either  an  under-  or  over-exposed  negative  a 
good  one. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  was  then  passed  unanimously  to  tho  proprietor 
of  The  British  Journal  or  Photography  for  the  Journal  forwarded 
during  the  past  year,  and  for  the  current  Almanac.  Also  to  the  News  for 
the  Year  Book  to  hand. 

A  very  instructive  evening  was  then  brought  to  a  close. 


Comspoititettcc. 

— ♦ — 

RECOVERING  SILVER  FROM  OLD  COLLODION  FILMS. 

To  the  Editors, 

Gentlemen, — Having  noticed  in  last  week’s  Journal  an  inquiry  as  to 
whether  collodion  films  washed  off  old  negatives  are  of  any  value,  and 
thinking  it  may  interest  some  of  your  readers,  I  venture  to  give  my 
experience. 

I  cleaned  some  hundreds  of  negatives  with  common  washing  soda  and 
water,  boiled  down  the  residue  in  an  iron  pot,  and  heated  till  red  hot; 
then  smelted  in  a  clay  crucible,  till  white  hot,  for  half  to  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.  I  then  removed  it  from  the  fire  and  let  it  cool  for  ten  minutes  or 
so.  Wishing  to  cool  quicker,  I  immersed  the  pot  in  a  bucket  of  water,  and 
in  about  twenty  seconds  it  began  to  give  indications  of  trouble.  I  then 
made  myself  “  scarce” — not  any  too  soon,  as  a  most  violent  explosion  took 
place,  rending  the  iron  bucket  and  blowing  it  out  of  shape,  actually  making 
holes  in  the  iron. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  is  rather  a  dangerous  experiment,  and,  considering 
I  had  only  about  a  pound  of  residue  (including  a  good  percentage  of  soda), 
what  might  the  consequences  have  been  with  more?  I  have  since  reduced 
successfully  a  portion  of  the  same  residue,  by  mistake  omitting  the  cold 
water  bath. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Fredk.  T.  Webb. 

11,  Portland-placc,  Wolverhampton,  January  lb,  1884. 


A  CORRECTION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen. — Allow  me  to  correct  an  error  inadvertently  made  by  me  in 
your  issue  of  last  week  regarding  Mr.  A.  Cowan’s  gelatino-chloride  plates. 
I  said  in  that  article  that  the  manufacture  of  these  plates  had  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Messrs.  Marion  &  Co. ;  but  Mr.  Cowan  kindly  informs  me 
that  the  business  arrangements  only  have  passed  from  him,  and  that,  as  I 
understand,  Mr.  Cowan  himself  continues  to  prepare  the  plates.  In  future, 
therefore,  time  and  trouble  will  be  saved  by  applying  to  Messrs.  Marion 
and  Co.  direct  for  these  plates. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Andrew  Pringle. 

Craigcleugh,  January  10,  1884. 

- $- — - 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITIONS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  think  with  Mr.  E.  Dunmore  that  there  is  much  necessity 
for  revisal  of  the  present  method  of  treating  the  pictures  sent  to  photo¬ 
graphic  exhibitions;  although,  had  the  matter  not  been  immediately  on 
the  tapis,  it  was  not  my  intention  to  allude  to  the  following  case  in  point. 

At  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Photographic 
Association,  I  promised  to  send  to  their  last  exhibition  half-a-dozen  pic¬ 
tures  which  I  had  then  at  Pall  Mall.  As  there  was  very  little  interval 
between  the  closing  of  the  latter  and  the  opening  of  the  Newcastle  display, 
it  was  only  with  considerable  expense  and  trouble  that  I  got  them  to  the 
exhibition  gallery  by  the  first  hanging  night.  As  I  was  in  Newcastle  at 
the  time  I  took  my  pictures  there  personally,  and  the  exhibits  were  just 
beginning  to  be  arranged  when  i  arrived.  I  drew  the  attention  of  one  of 
the  Hanging  Committee  to  them,  and  explained  to  him  that,  while  I  had 
no  intention  of  biassing  his  judgment  as  to  where  my  exhibits  were  to  be 
hung,  yet  I  had  arranged  the  subjects,  taken  them,  and  framed  them  all 
with  a  view  to  their  being  companion  pictures,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  he 
would  allot  them  a  place  together  in  the  ample  space  at  his  command. 
His  reply  was  worth  noting.  He  said  that  he  saw  no  reason  for  their 
being  hung  together,  and,  besides,  he  could  promise  no  such  thing,  as  there 
might  be  odd  spaces  which,  they  would  help  to  fill!  Accordingly,  this  gentk- 
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an  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  proceeded  to  fill  a  couple  of  these  same 
Id  spaces  with  two  of  my  pictures,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  other 
ur  were  only  saved  from  a  similar  fate  through  the  intervention  of  one 
•  two  others  of  the  Committee. 

I  do  not  wish  to  allude  to  the  discourtesy  of  this  gentleman,  so  I  shall 
iep  my  opinion  to  myself.  But  I  should  like  to  ask  if  the  system  is  not 
3servm°'  every  censure  which  makes  it  a  case  of  sheer  chance  whether  the 
forts  of  the  essayist  receive  scant  justice  or  are  worse  than  rejected;  for, 
>  see  all  the  subtleties  with  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  breathe  art 
fe  into  the  (in  itself)  inanimate  photography  wantonly  shattered  at  the 
|easUre  of  the  unthinking  or  incompetent  hanging  committeeman,  is 
irely  death  to  those  noble  ambitions  and  efforts  which  do  more  than  all 
;sides  to  elevate  photography  to  a  prouder  position. — I  am,  yours,  &c., , 
Victoria  House,  Upper  Bedford  Place,  W.U.  Lyddell  Sawyer-. 

January  15,  1884. 

MR.  ANDREW  PRINGLE  AND  “  GELATINO-CHLORIDE 
FOR  TRANSPARENCIES.” 

To  the  Editors. 


?oomseri^the' ,  Th,?'elare  saM  ta  H.OOO 

little  d.mbt  that  customers  could  be  fo u ml  f or  pli  j’h  ofTT '' f  '  lia'j 
every  stanza.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  so  th  y/^'\and 

photographs— ruins,  churches,  palaces  aqueduct  i  ?d!  °  lhese 
tombs,  pictures,  and  statues  gohm  to  embeflrih  th! fIOU“lalus>. 
brown-stone  houses  with  marble  facade  1  apartments  of 

Francisco  ;  but  W 

weaned  when  in  the  most  frequented  streets  of  liorne  evei  v  otY  , 
seems  to  be  one  for  the  sale  of  photographs  The  Romlns  °P 

may  with  justice  plead  that  photograph  £lUne  is  ext,-  mr  K  ’  » 

uc  soiu  at  a  profit  of  more  than  150  oer  cent  But  *  i 

gm  of  gain  is  presented  by  the  photographs  which  in  siu-li  y-tou  Hu!*, 
profusion  are  vended  to  the  flying  sightseers.  astonishing 


Gentlemen, — In  the  Journal  of  last  week  I  read  with  much  interest  Mr. 

.  Pringle’s  article  on  Gelatino- Chloride  for  Transparencies,  and  thank  him 
,r  it.  Yet  there  are  in  that  article  one  or  two  things  I  should  like  to 
munent  upon. 

He  says  he  does  not  recommend  gelatino-chloride  plates  for  camera  work, 
nt  exposes  in  contact  with  a  negative,  and  an  unvarnished  one  by  choice, 
should  like  to  ask  him  by  what  means  he  retains  them  in  contact  (say  a 
)  X  8  negative)  in  a  pressure-frame?  Seeing  how  many  good  negatives 
lere  are  on  gelatino-bromide  plates,  the  glass  of  which  is  so  uneven  that  it 
a  risky  affair  to  print  them  with  silvered  paper,  how  much  more  in  contact 
ith  another  glass !  Would  that  be  advisable  ?  And;  again  :  how  would  he 
lanage  an  unvarnished  collodion  negative? 

I  agree  with  him  that  a  positive  on  glass  far  transcends  a  positive  on 
aper,  and,  there  is  little  doubt,  would  meet  with  a  ready  sale.  Yet  I 
ould  ask  him — Would  it  be  advisable  for  a  photographer,  who  having  at 
msiderable  cost  of  time  and  labour  secured  a  good  negative,  to  sell 
lass  transparencies  from  it,  thus  putting  it  in  the  power  of  others  to  re- 
roduce  negatives  from  it,  and  it  might,  and  probably  would,  enable  them 
>  compete  with  him  in  the  market? — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Demarr, 

January  15,  1884. 

- «— 

A  TRADE  QUESTION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  informed  that  a  large  wholesale  firm  of  dealers  in 
eneral  photographic  materials  has  entered  into  arrangements  with  a  well- 
nown  West-End  co-operative  stores  to  suppty  them  with  finished  enlarge- 
lents,  which  are  retailed  by  the  stores  at  an  advance  of  4s.  on  the  whole- 
ile  price  charged  to  the  members  of  the  profession.  Now  I  should  like  to 
5k  the  profession  if  they  think  that  a  wholesale  house  is  acting  fairly  by 
rein,  in  thus  indisputably  taking  away  their  most  profitable  work  ? 

If  my  information  be  correct,  I  should  surmise  that  photographers  will 
ot  care  to  deal  with  those  who,  not  satisfied  with  doing  a  wholesale 
usiness,  seek  to  undersell  the  whole  profession  in  this  and,  I  firmly 
elieve,  in  every  other  branch  of  our  business, — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  * 

January  14,  1884.  X.  Y.  Z. 

- -» - - 

Photography  in  Italy. — In  the  course  of  an  article  on  Travels  hi 
'earch  of  Sunshine ,  the  Daily  Telegraph  speaks  as  follows  of  the  state  of 
hotograpby  in  Italy  : — But  the  mild  climate  and  society-loving  patrons 
f  the  Roman  season  are  a  very  different  class  from  the  sightseer,  and 
hese  again  may  be  divided  into  two  sections.  The  first  I  may  call  the 
ying  sightseers,  the  second  the  sedentary  ones.  The  former  gallop 
hrough  the  city,  so  to  speak,  rushing  literally  from  pillar  to  post— 
rom  ISt.  Peter’s  to  the  Lateran,  from  the  Pantheon  to  St.  Paul’s  with- 
ut  the  Walls,  from  the  Coliseum  to  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  from 
he  Tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella  to  the  Catacombs,  from  the  Forum  of 
’raj an  to  the  Vatican,  from,  the  Ponte  Molle  to  the  Pyramid  of  Caius 
lestius.  “The  Capital,”  once  significantly  remarked  Pio  Nono,  in  a 
olitical  harangue,  referring  to  the  seizure  of  Rome  by  the  Italians,  “  is 
lose  to  the  Tarpeian  Rock.”  The  flying  sightseers  “do”  the 
Jatnpidoglio,  its  museum,  the  Church  of  the  Ara  Coeli,  and  half  a  dozen 
lore  churches  to  boot  in  the  course  of  a  single  morning  ;  and  when  you 
aeet  them  in  the  evening  at  the  table  d’hdte  they  enumerate  the 
chievements  of  the  day  as  though  the  sights  which  they  had  seen  were 
o  many  scalps  ravished  by  ruthless  tomahawks  from  inimical  skulls, 
nd  to  be  dried  and  hung  up  as  trophies  in  their  lodges  in  the  far  dis- 
ant  West.  Other  substitutes  for  scalps  do  they  find  in  the  amazing 
Lumber  of  photographs  which  they  purchase.  Commercially,  I  should 
ay  that  a  photograph  all  the  world  over  is  an  article  which  can  he  pro- 
Luced  at  the  cost  of  about  a  penny,  and  which  is  sold  at  from  a  shilling 
o  eighteen-pence.  Somebody  must  be  making  a  vast  fortune  every 
rear  by  the  sale  of  Roman  photographs.  They  beat  the  Neapolitan  ones 
-those  of  Pompeii  excepted — most  signally.  The  Bay  of  Naples  does 
iot  photograph  well,  and  Vesuvius  under  the  sun’s  pencilling  comes  out 
nit  poorly.  The  modern  architecture  of  Neapolis  is  uninteresting  ;  the 
mge  Royal  Palace  resembles  a  barrack  ;  the  facade  of  the  San  Carlo  is 
rast,  but  not  imposing  ;  and  the  exteriors  of  the  churches  are  naught. 
L'he  costume  of  the  people  is  as-  deplorably  ragged  as  ever,  but  it  has 
leased  to  be  picturesque.  But  at  Rome  everything,  with  the  exception 
f  the  staring  brand  new  houses  in  the  Via  Nazionale  and  the  new 


Mohs  anil  (Qumes, 

I  HAVE  frequently  seen  reduced  etchings  of  large  engraving  executed  In  * 

SSSfh, is  «"*•*  **• *» 

America  or  elsewhere?  And  will  any  one  who  is  converf-mt  «■  it  H 
details  kindly  afford  a  little  information  ? — Geo.  S.  King.  *  ’  ' 

G.  B.  B.  inquires  “Is  there  not  an  omission  in  the  No.  4*formuIafor  the 
dusting- on  process  on  page  227  in  the  Almanac  for  this  year’  Oueht 

there  nut  to  oe  some  water?” - In  reply:  It  will  be  found  to  be  "all 

light  by  the  addition  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash _ 

one  ounce  ot  the  salt  m  a  pint  of  water. 

Dear  Sir— I  have  several  pupils  in  photography,  and  the  method  I  recom¬ 
mend  them  to  adopt  is  to  bring  their  negatives  to  me,  and  I  then  develone 
t.iem  in  their  presence.  You  may  guess  the  erratic  exposures  that  thev 
sometimes  give,  and  1  often  feel  at  a  loss  when  one  negative  perhms 
will  scarcely  come  up  with  any  amount  of  forcing,  while  the  next  sprint 
into  existence  at  once.  The  former  class  take  care  of  themselves  but  the 
latter  do  not.  What  is  the  best  plan  to  adopt  in  developing  that,  with¬ 
out  losing  too  much  time,  I  may  get  through  a  good  number  of  plates 
in  a  reasonable  time,  and  yefc  not  lose  the  grossly  ever-exposed  ones7  If 
any  of  your  readers  can  help  me  I  should  be  much  obliged. --Teacher. 

A.  B.  asks  What  is  the  best  way  of  utilising  plates  exposed  to  full  li<T»,t 
by  custom  house  officers  or  others?  Will  bichromate  of  potash,  weak 
chlorine  water,  or  weak  acid  nitrate  of  silver  render  them  useful  for  any 
purpose  whatever?  He  also  asks Will  any  substances  but  alum  harden 
gelatine;  which  ooher  substances  produce  no  opaque  precipitate  with 
hyposulphite  of  soda  or  anything  contained  in  ordinary  pvrogallic 

developer? - In  reply:  We  should  like  to  have  the  opinions  of  any 

correspondents  who  have  acquired  a  practical  acquaintance  with  what 
we  may  term  the  art  of  de-illuminating  dry-plates,  either  by  treatment 
with  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  or.  otherwise.  We  have  em¬ 
ployed  this  solution  with  good  effect,  but  never  yet  in  a  manner  suffi¬ 
ciently  systematised  to  warrant  our  writing  concerning  its  advantages. 


The  best  way  for  X.  Y.Z.  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  existing  non-necessity 
for  having  his  glass  interposed  at  a  right  angle  to  the  direction  in  which 
the  light  falls  upon  the  sitter,  is  to  hold  up  in  front  of  him  a  clean  plate 
of  glass  and  examine  any  object,  such  as  a  piece  of  printed  matter, 
through  it.  When  it  is  held  quite  squarely  the  light  upon  the  paper  is 
seen  at  its  very  best ;  but  if  he  turn  it  in  a  slanting  direction  lie  will  not 
fail  to  observe  that  a  very  considerable  deviation  from  perfect  squareness 
takes  place  before  any  diminution  in  the  amount  of  light  transmitted  can 
be  observed.  This,  I  think,  affords  X.Y.Z.  an  answer  to  his  querv. — 
J.  H.  E. 

With  reference  to  the  degree  “Ph.D.”:  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  for 
“Aspirant”  to  incur  any  trouble  or  expense  connected  therewith  if  he  be 
serious  in  regard  to  the  alternative  intended  by  him.  He  has  merely  to 
affix  the  letters  to  his  name  in  the  absolute  certainty  of  no  one  putting 
himself  to  the  trouble  of  investigating  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  claim. 
There  is  no  moral  difference  between  adopting  this  course  and  that  of 
giving  twenty  pounds  to  the  agent  of  the  Philadelphia  bogus  diploma 
manufacturer  who  was  lately  “run  to  earth”  by  the  local  police  for  his 
practice  in  “degrees”  m  absentia.  Why  should  not  “Aspirant”  aim  a  little 
higher  and  dub  himself  “Professor”  or  “Colonel”  or  even  “General,” 
according  to  use  and  wont  in  certain  countries  of  the  world? — M.A., 
(Oxon). 


fedjanp  ©ohintn. 

I  will  exchange  a  powerful  binocular  field  glass  for  a  bellows-body  camera 
or  anything  useful  in  photography. — Address,  Photographer,  Fore- 
street,  Abingdon,  Berks. 

Stoves  :  George’s  patent  gas  calorigen,  £3  3s.,  for  £2,  tortoise  slow  combus¬ 
tion,  cost  £2,  for  30s.,  or  exchange ;  used  three  months  only. — Address, 
G.  P.  Abraham,  Keswick. 

Wanted,  in  exchange  for  a  pair  of  short  focus  rectilinear  lenses,  by  a  good 
maker,  a  5  x  4  camera,  for  dry  plates,  with  double  backs. — Address, 
F.  W.  Dew,  Norton-street,  Jesson-street,  Coventry. 

I  will  exchange  a  splendid  dark  tent,  on  wheels,  for  anything  useful  in 
photography;  camera  and  lens  preferred  ;  difference  in  price  adjusted.  - 
Address,  J.'  Leach,  Dolgelly,  Merionethshire,  X.  \Y  , 
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Wanted,  oxygen  generator  and  gas  holder,  Marion’s  strong  cameo  press, 
and  cabinet  rolling-press,  in  exchange  for  lantern  comic  movable  slides 
and  chromotropes.— Address,  2,  Hall-street,  Colne,  Lancashire. 

Wanted,  good  violin,  bow,  and  box  in  exchange  for  two  good  landscape 
backgrounds,  cabinet  rolling  machine,  cameo  press  and  die  (Ford  Smith’s), 
and  twelve  printing-in  backgrounds. — Address,  J.  Ingham,  Sale, 
Manchester. 

Wanted  to  exchange,  cabinet  hot  rolling-press,  silver-plated  rollers  and 
bed  (almost  new),  for  anything  useful  in  photography;  small  carte  lens 
preferred  — Address,  David  M.  Linley,  Photographer,  Chapeltown 
Road,  Leeds. 

Wanted,  a  good  tourist  camera,  for  74  x  5  plates,  with  three  double  backs, 
and  swing-back  action,  in  exchange  for  a  three-lens  gem  camera  with 
dark  slide,  or  whole  cash. — Address,  A.  C.  Hillier,  1,  Victoria-terrace, 
Snow-hill,  Bath. 

What  offers  for  a  new  horizontal  steam  engine,  three-inch  cylinder,  ten- 
inch  stroke,  fitted  with  pump,  and  in  first-class  condition  ?  Good  group 
lens,  and  good  camera  preferred.  —  Address,  Alex  Walker,  photo¬ 
grapher,  Larbert,  N.B. 

Will  exchange  a  10  x  8  Ross  landscape  lens  in  lockup  box,  a  4-plate 
portrait  lens,  one  exterior  background,  and  Seavey’s  boat  for  a  12  x  10 
portable  symmetrical,  or  out-door  accessories. — Address,  R.  G.  Arnold, 
Photogr-apher,  Market  Drayton. 

I  will  exchange  a  dark  tent,  24  X  18,  for  wet  process,  with  tripod;  also 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  1882,  and  Cassell’s  Technical 
Educator,  twelve  parts  or  two  vols.,  good  condition.  Wanted,  back¬ 
grounds,  posing-chair,  or  whole-plate  lens. — Address,  J.  Gloag,  5,  Pear¬ 
son ’s-terrace,  Hexham. 

I  will  exchange  an  oxy-magnesium  light  apparatus,  burns  two  ribbons  at 
once  and  runs  by  clock-work,  with  reflector  suitable  for  taking  portraits 
at  night ;  also,  retort  for  making  oxygen  gas  for  a  Dallmeyer’s  cabinet 
lens;  or,  what  offers  in  dry-plates? — Address,  W.  Whitaker,  Photo¬ 
grapher,  Accrington-road,  Burnley,  Lancashire. 

Good  French  lens,  C.-D.-V.,  takes  cabinet,  7X7  camera,  C  -D.-V.  rolling- 
press,  three  to  four  ounces  of  nitrate  of  silver,  camera  stand,  head-rest, 
porcelain  dishes,  &c.,  &c.,  offered  in  exchange  for  a  10  X  12  studio  camera, 
posing  chair  with  several  backs,  or  other  useful  things  for  the  studio. — 
Address,  H.  H. ,  c/o  Mrs.  Fitch,  5,  Mead  Place,  South  Hackney. 

I  will  exchange  a  No.  1  set  of  Hughes’ £37  bicylindrical  lime-light  lanterns, 
brass  bodies,  four-inch  condensers  (good  as  new),  fur  a  Shew’s  portable 
dry-plate  bellows-body  camera,  with  two  double  backs  and  double  rack 
and  pinion  adjustment  for  focussing,  and  Ross’  rapid  symmetrical  or 
Dallmeyer’s  rapid  rectilinear  lens  witli  Kirkby’s  instantaneous  shutter 
for  10  x  8  plates. — Address,  Otto  Mohr,  Maidstone,  Kent. 


Jln&tors  in  Cormjfwnitents. 

itdT  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  Loth  sides  of  the  paper. 

Vero — Write  to  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.  They  supply  the  Warnerke 
sensitometer. 

N.  Solter. — About  a  drachm  of  the  emulsion  to  each  quarter-size  plate 
will  be  sufticient. 

Charles  G.  Williams. — You  do  not  say  what  surface' you  wish  to  sensi¬ 
tise,  so  how  is  it  possible  to  answer  your  query? 

J.  Wagstaff. — It  is  clearly  the  fault  of  the  limes;  they  are  very  inferior. 
Procure  another  sample,  and  from  a  different  source. 

J.  H.  Retnhold  (Cincinnati,  U.S.A.). — Thanks  for  seasonable  greetings 
and  good  wishes.  Your  instructions  shall  have  attention. 

W.  H.  Sherman  (Milwaukee,  U.S.A.). — Your  instructions  shall  be  carried 
out.  Thanks  for  your  high  opinion  of  our  journalistic  labours. 

A.  Venic — If  you  send  the  prints  to  us,  together  with  one-and-sixpence  for 
each  one,  in  postal  orders,  we  will  effect  the  registration  for  you. 

A.  B.  C.—  See  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  July  and 
August,  1879.  We  cannot,  in  this  column,  devote  the  space  to  giving 
lengthy  formulae. 

Victoria. — If  you  do  not  know  a  member  of  the  Society  who  will  propose 
you  as  a  member  write  to  the  Secretary,  and  he  will  doubtless  propose 
you  for  membership. 

George  B. — Although  the  mount  bears  the  name,  the  glasses  were  not  made 
by  that  optician.  The  mount  is  genuine  ;  the  lenses  not.  The  lens  is 
returned  by  parcels  post,  as  requested. 

R.  R.  Burrows. — You  will  find  a  solution  of  the  perchloride  a  far  better 
and  more  agreeable  etching  fluid  for  copper  than  nitric  acid.  Try  it, 
and  you  will  find  several  of  your  troubles  disappear. 

W.  Rubens  (Elberfeld). — The  instructions  and  copies  of  advertisements  have 
reached  the  Publisher,  but  not  the  remittance  referred  to.  On  receipt 
of  the  latter  (if  found  sufficient)  the  order  will  be  carried  out. 

A.  S.  Sexton. — Ordinary  enamelled  paper,  such  as  that  employed  by  litho¬ 
graphers,  will  answer  quite  well.  Messrs.  Spicer  Brothers,  Bridge- 
street,  will  supply  it.  Get  the  hardest  that  is  made,  as  that  will  answer 
best. 

Ot.iphant. —  Better  purchase  a  cheap  manual  on  electrotyping.  That  will 
give  you  all  the  information  you  require.  We  cannot  afford  sufficient 
space  in  this  column  to  give  such  practical  details  as  would  be  of  assist¬ 
ance  to  you. 

II.  Couch. — 1.  Try  filtering  the  emulsion  more  carefully,  having  previously 
allowed  it  to  stand  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  hot  water.  This  will 
frequently  prevent  the  formation  of  the  “scum.” — 2.  The  method  is 
equally  adapted  for  the  preparation  of  slow  plates.  Boil  for  a  shorter 
period,  and  either  add  ammonia  or  else  bring  the  silver  and  bromide  in 
the  emulsion  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  point  of  neutrality,  when  the 
silver  bromide  will  subside  very  rapidly. 


R.  D.  N.  B. — 1.  The  lens  will  do  quite  well. — 2.  All  will  depend  upon  the 
density  of  the  negatives.  No  definite  time  can,  of  course,  be  given  — 

3.  A  formula  is  supplied  with  the  paper  ;  you  had  better  keep  t<>  that.— 

4.  Either  way,  according  as  you  require  a  correct  or  reversed  position. 

M. — The  slight  yellow  stain  on  the  negatives  will  not  interfere  with  your  ■ 
producing  good  transparencies  from  them  suitable  for  the  lantern  ;  that  j 
is,  if  they,  as  you  say,  produce  good  and  brilliant  prints  on  paper.  The 
only  disadvantage  of  the  stained  film  is  that  a  slightly  longer  exposure  II 
will  be  necessary. 

Pyro. — All  will  depend  upon  how  you  effected  the  reduction  with  the  ptr- 
chloride  of  iron.  If  you  treated  the  negatives  with  hyposulphite  of 
soda  after  the  perchloride,  we  fear  you  will  not  succeed  very  well.  Try 
intensifying  with  silver  in  this  case.  If  the  hypo,  were  not  used  then 
ferrous  oxalate  will  doubtless  answer  quite  well. 

T.  Clarke  (Brighton). — We  have  distinctly  stated,  on  several  occasions, 
that  the  Publisher  is  not — will  not  be — responsible  for  specimens  enclosed 
to  advertisers  in  these  pages.  He  has  interested  himself  before  in  order  I 
to  have  specimens  returned — sometimes  successfully  and  at  other  times 
unsuccessfully.  He  will  endeavour  to  trace  those  alluded  to  by  our 
correspondent,  and,  if  possible,  have  them  returned. 

H.  N.  Bates. — 1.  The  data  are  too  slight  to  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion. 
Try  longer  boiling. — 2.  The  emulsion  should  give  a  clear  picture  imnie-  | 
diately  after  boiling,  though  frequently  a  slight  veil  may  lie  present  at 
that  stage  which  clears  off  afterwards. — 3.  The  means  you  have  adopted 
seem  to  be  suited  to  the  purpose.  See  the  report  of  the  last  meeting  of 
the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 

A.  C.  M. — 1.  Plain  collodion  may  be  used  as  a  makeshift ;  but  it  should 
be  of  a  very  porous  character.  You  will  find  it  best  to  employ  what  is 
recommended. — 2.  Yes;  the  film  is  very  hard  indeed. — 3.  The  plates 
will  keep  for  years  if  kept  in  a  dry  place.  If,  in  place  of  employing 
opal  glass,  you  had  used  ground  glass,  you  would  have  found  it  answer 
the  purpose,  and  with  this  additional  advantage  a  shorter  exposure  would 
have  been  required. 

R.  W. — 1.  The  same  form  of  condenser  employed  in  the  ordinary  lantern. 
They  may  be  had  of  any  diameter  up  to  eighteen  5r  twenty  inches.—  j 
2.  The  use  of  the  condenser  is  to  concentrate  the  light.  If  you  dispense 
with  the  condenser  and  substitute  ground  glass,  you  will  have  to  give  a 
much  longer  exposure. — 3.  The  distance  of  the  light  is  dependent  upon 
the  focus  of  the  condenser. — 4.  An  ordinary  concave  reflector  may  be 
employed. — 5.  The  oxalate  of  potash  will  keep  in  solution.  The  iron 
undergoes  a  change  by  keeping. — (3.  Yes  ;  to  get  the  best  effects. 

E.  Yeoman. — The  proportions  of  your  present  studio  appear  to  be  very 
good,  except,  perhaps,  it  may  be  a  little  too  high.  If  you  had  stated  the 
aspect  of  the  budding  it  would  have  been  better.  Certainly,  from  the 
photograph,  we  can  see  no  reason  why  portraits  taken  in  such  a  studio 
should  be  hard,  as  we  should  imagine  that  in  a  room  such  as  you  at 
present  have,  any  effects  of  light  and  shade  could  be  produced  with  a 
little  management  of  the  blinds.  It  is  more  a  question  of  lighting  the 
model  than  the  construction  of  the  studio  in  this  case.  If  in  the  new 
studio  you  make  the  roof  lower,  we  should  advise  you  to  have  the  same 
amount  of  light  stopped  off  at  the  ends  as  at  present.  The  prints  enclosed 
are  very  nice,  indeed. 

In  Type. — Communications  by  W.  E.  Debenham;  Herbert  S.  Starnes; 
G.  H.  Martyn ;  A.  Donald  ;  “Free  Lance.” 


Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — The  next  monthly 
technical  meeting  of  this  Society  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  next, 
the  22nd  instant,  at  8  p.m.,  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East. 

Photographic  Club. — At  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  this  Club,  at 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  on  Wednesday  next,  the  23rd  inst., 
the  subject  for  discussion  will  be — On  the  Traduction  and  Use  of  Sky 
Negatives. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  two  Weeks  ending  January  16,  1884. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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3OTASSIUM  BICHROMATE  AND  THE  UNDEVELOPED 

IMAGE. 

IN  our  Notes  and  Queries ,  last  week,  an  inquiry  as  to  the  best  means 
)f  utilising  sensitive  plates  spoilt  by  accidental  exposure  to  light 
nduced  us  to  make  a  few  systematic  experiments  in  connection 
,vith  bichromate  of  potassium  upon  plates  which  had  received 
various  exposures  to  light.  The  results  arrived  at  are  sufficiently 
nteresting  to  be  placed  on  record. 

Captain  Abney  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  most  oxidising 
igents  act  as  destroyers  of  the  latent  or  undeveloped  image — notably 
fichromate  of  potash,  ozone,  nitric  acid,  and  permanganate  of 
1  ootash.  With  gelatine  plates  the  first  of  these  is,  for  various 
masons,  the  only  one  which  is  practically  applicable,  though  with 
i  collodion  films  we  have  proved  the  correctness  of  Captain  Abney’s 
ffiservations.  Our  experiments  were,  thei’efore,  confined  to  the 
bichromate. 

For  some  time  it  has  been  the  practice  of  many  emulsion  workers 
I  to  submit  the  solidified  emulsion,  at  a  certain  stage  of  its  prepara¬ 
tion,  to  the  influence  of  a  ten-per-cent,  solution  of  potassium  in 
order  to  remove  any  chance  veil  or  fog  arising  from  stray  light  in 
.  the  preparing  room.  This  purpose  it,  no  doubt,  answers  admirably, 
and  it  has  come  to  be  believed  that  bichromate  is  capable  of  en¬ 
tirely  undoing  the  action  set  up  by  light — a  view  which,  so  far,  our 
i  experiments  go  far  to  contradict. 

The  first  experiment  -was  made  by  exposing  one  half  of  a  plate  to 
diffused  daylight,  in  an  ordinary  room,  for  three  or  four  seconds.  It 
was  then  cut  into  a  number  of  strips,  one  half  of  each  of  which 
had  received  exposure.  These  were  immersed  in  a  five-per-cent, 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  for  periods  varying  from  one 
minute  to  one  hour,  and  then  very  thoroughly  washed  in  several 
changes  of  water  for  at  least  another  hour.  The  whole  were  placed 
together  in  a  dish  and  developed  simultaneously  with  ferrous 
oxalate,  when  every  strip  showed  distinctly  the  mark  of  exposure, 
•the  different  periods  of  immersion  having  successively  made  the  im¬ 
pression  weaker  in  proportion  to  the  prolongation  of  the  action. 
The  deposit  formed  upon  the  strip  which  had  had  one  hour’s 
immersion  in  the  bichromate  bath  was  of  a  decidedly  stronger 
type  than  would  be  described  as  “fog,”  being  strong  enough  for 
the  half-tones  of  an  average  negative.  It  should  be  remarked  that 
the  development  was  prolonged  until  all  further  change  appeared 
to  have  ceased. 

From  this  it  seemed  that,  so  far  as  a  comparatively  strong  im¬ 
pression  of  light  is  concerned,  a  solution  of  ordinary  strength  of 
bichromate  of  potash  is  incapable  of  removing  it ;  or  that,  to  bring 
about  that  end,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a  stronger  solution,  or  to 
greatly  prolong  the  duration  of  its  application.  In  order  to  test  to 
what  extent  impressions  of  varying  degrees  of  strength  are  affected 
by  treatment  with  bichromate,  a  number  of  similar  exposures  were 
made  under  a  Warnerke  sensitometer  screen.  A  plate  was  cut  up 
into  fragments  two  and  a-half  inches  square  (sufficient  to  cover  the 
whole  of  the  figures),  and  these  were  exposed  successively  under  the 
standard  conditions  to  the  light  of  the  phosphorescent  tablet.  They 
were  then  immersed  in  the  five-per-cent,  bichromate  solution,  as 
before,  for  periods  varying  from  one  minute  to  sixty,  and  thoroughly 
washed,  one  square  being  left  unbichromated  for  comparison.  The 


whole  series  were  developed  simultaneously  in  fresh  ferrous  oxalate 
the  action  of  which  was  allowed  to  continue  for  two  hours  until  all 
further  developing  action  had  long  ceased. 

After  careful  washing  the  plates  were  examined,  unfixed,  in  day¬ 
light,  when  the  unbichromated  square  exhibited  No.  20  very  distinctly 
and  21  faintly,  the  general  image  being  bold  and  vigorous.  But, 
upon  examining  the  remainder,  we  were  surprised  to  find  that 
every  one,  even  to  the  longest  immersed  in  the  bichromate,  showed 
No.  20,  the  images,  however,  becoming  feebler  and  presenting  less 
contrast  between  the  different  tints  in  proportion  as  the  immersion 
in  the  bichromate  had  been  longer.  So  feeble  were  the  higher  tints, 
indeed,  that  after  a  short  exposure  to  daylight  several  of  them  were 
entirely  masked  by  the  discolouration  of  the  film,  especially  when 
examined  by  reflected  light. 

An  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  the  image  produced  upon 
the  bichromated  films  is  that,  despite  the  prolonged  development,  it 
is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  surface,  and  except  in  the  case  of 
the  very  shortest  immersions  in  the  bichromate  is  entirely  invisible 
from  the  back  of  the  plate.  It  is  possible  that  this  may  have  arisen 
from  the  presence  of  traces  of  bichromate  which  had  escaped  elimi¬ 
nation  from  the  under  layers  of  gelatine.  If  this  be  so,  then  the 
question  arises  as  to  how  far  elimination  of  the  bichromate 

would  destroy  its  action  on  the  image.  A  plate  immersed  in  the 
bichromate  for  one  minute  and  then  merely  rinsed  under  the  tap 
for  thirty  seconds  or  so  exhibited  far  more  of  the  bichromate  in¬ 
fluence  than  another  immersed  for  one  hour  and  well  washed. 

But  if  bichromate  alone  be  practically  insufficient  to  undo  the 
effect  of  even  faint  impressions  of  light,  it  is  different  with  solu¬ 
tions  containing  free  chromic  acid.  A  five-per-cent  solution  of  bi¬ 
chromate  to  which  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  were  added  was 
found,  after  one  minute’s  immersion,  to  have  completely  destroyed 
the  image,  or,  at  least,  to  have  put  it  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
developer,  even  after  several  hours’  action. 

Now,  though  in  the  above  experiments  bichromate  has  been 
shown  to  fail  in  destroying  the  impression  of  light,  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  is  not  useful  as  a  fog-remover,  inasmuch  as  the  condi¬ 
tions  may  be  entirely  different.  If  the  fog  to  be  removed  be  but 
slight,  and  no  subsequent  forcing  be  resorted  to  in  development,  it  is 
pretty  certain  the  treatment  with  bichromate  will  suffice,  as  we 
have  proved  by  bichromating,  washing,  and  re-exposing  a  plate 
successfully.  But  where  it  is  desired  to  entirely  eliminate  any  pre¬ 
vious  impression  of  light  free  chromic  acid  must  be  resorted  to. 

- + - 

CAMERAS  FOR  FLYING  SHOTS. 

It  was  a  fundamental  article  in  the  photographic  faith  of  the  late 
Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson  that  camera  stands  were  quite  a  mistake  in  a:! 
cases  in  which  instantaneous  views  were  to  be  taken  by  means  of 
small  cameras. 

This,  too,  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  an  American  photographei, 
who  has  obtained  a  patent  in  that  country  for  a  gun-stock  attach¬ 
ment  to  a  camera,  by  the  aid  < >f  which  the  camera  is  ainn-d  at  the 
object  to  lie  captured.  By  means  "f  S'-rne  nieclianLtu  not  explainer  , 
but  the  nature  of  which  one  can  readily  cues-,  the  ti:_ci  1  • 

gun-stock  is  attached  to  the  lever  by  which  the  drop  ei  iust.u. 
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neous  shutter  is  actuated,  and  thus  when  the  camera  has  been 
brought  “to  the  shoulder”  and  the  central  point  of  the  subject 
sighted,  the  trigger  is  touched  and  the  picture  secured. 

From  what  we  have  just  written  the  more  experienced  readers  of 
the  Journal  will  already  have  recalled  the  “  pistolgraph  ”  by  which 
Mr.  Skaife,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  obtained  numerous  charm¬ 
ing  little  instantaneous  views.  This  camera  being  constructed  in 
the  form  of  a  pistol,  and  operated  in  a  manner  somewhat  analogous, 
was  the  source  of  many  clever  bon  mots  which  appeared  in  the  comic 
serial  literature  of  the  period,  especially  with  reference  to  the  capa¬ 
bility  of  the  instrument  for  “  shooting  ”  or  “  pistolgraphing”  babies. 

With  a  view  to  test  the  capabilities  of  the  gun-stock  attachment 
we  lost  no  time  in  securing,  from  a  second-hand  gun  shop,  an  old 
rifle,  which  was  quickly  ohsbarreled,  and  the  stock,  after  a  few 
alterations,  attached  to  the  base-board  of  a,  5  x  4  camera,  a  string 
being  employed  to  connect  the  discharging  bolt  of  the  shutter  with 
the  trigger.  This  answered  quite  well ;  but  we  found  the  gun- 
stock  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  employment  of  the  camera  in  public, 
in  consequence  not  merely  of  its  weight  and  shape,  but  of  the 
unwelcome  degree  of  attractiveness  discovered  in  it  by  the  public, 
and  especially  by  the  omnipresent  “small  boy.”  For  these  reasons 
- — especially  as  we  had  found  an  equally  effective  and  less  obtrusive 
substitute — we  laid  aside  the  gun-stock,  adopting  in  its  stead  a 
thick,  short,  round  handle,  which  we  screwed  into  the  bottom  of  the 
camera,  and  grasped  with  the  left-hand  when  taking  a  picture. 
This  we  found  to  answer  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  camera 
exceedingly  well  when  about  to  take  a  flying  shot  at  a  subject. 

But  out  of  this  has  been  evolved  the  still  simpler  and  equally^ 
excellent  method  of  employing  the  camera  without  any  addition 
whatever.  The  camera  is  grasped  by  both  hands,  and  by  means  of 
sights  placed  on  the  top  the  object  intended  to  be  in  the  centre  of 
the  picture  is  brought  into  line,  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand 
being  in  convenient  proximity  to  a  lever  or  trigger  which  projects 
slightly  below  the  bottom  at  the  right  side.  By  this  arrangement 
instantaneous  views  may  be  taken  having  the  subject  as  well 
arranged  on  the  plate  as  if  the  camera  had  been  carefully  erected 
upon  a  rigid  stand  susceptible  of  every  adjustment. 

Those  who  try  this  method  of  taking  instantaneous  views  without 
the  stand  will  not  only  be  surprised  at  the  ease  with  which  it  can  1  e 
done  and  the  sharpness  of  the  negatives,  but  will  also  discover 
that  the  sighting  of  the  central  object  in  the  composition  may  be 
accurately  effected  by  glancing  along  any  of  the  corners  of  the 
camera, 

- - - - - - - - 

COMBINATION  PRINTING. 

Redeeming  the  promise  we  gave  in  our  last  issue,  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  describe  the  method  employed  by  M.  Lambert  in  com¬ 
bination  printing  in  the  carbon  process — or  we  might,  perhaps, 
more  correctly  have  said  “one  of  the  methods;”  for  we  believe  that 
gentleman  frequently  introduced  considerable  modifications  in  his 
plan  of  working  in  order  to  attain  the  end  in  view.  However,  all 
the  modifications  were  based  on  the  same  general  principle.  The 
plan  about  to  be  described  was  the  one  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  carried  out  by  him  at  one  of  his  demonstrations,  and, 
although  in  this  instance  it  was  simply  changing  one  background 
for  another,  yet  we  learnt  that  in  more  complicated  cases  the  same 
principle  was  always  adhered  to. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  it  may  be  well  to  explain  to  some  of 
our  younger  readei'S  that,  at  the  time  they  were  first  shown,  the 
results  produced  by  M.  Lambert  excited  the  greatest  interest. 
The  enlargements  exhibited  by  him — many  of  them  from  paper 
prints — had  all  the  appearance  of  being  most  elaborately  finished; 
yet  the  prints  themselves  were  absolutely  untouched,  as  the  whole 
of  the  retouching  was  effected  on  the  enlarged  negative  and  in¬ 
termediate  transparency.  Not  only  was  one  background  replaced 
with  the  greatest  success  by  another,  but,  in  some  instances,  the 
costume  of  the  model  was  changed  or  very  considerably  modified. 
Indeed,  nothing  appeared  to  be  too  difficult  for  him  to  accomplish 
in  the  way  of  double  printing,  even  in  carbon.  With  these  few 
remarks  we  shall  at  once  proceed  to  describe  the  method  of  sub¬ 
stituting  one  background  for  another,  as  we  saw  it  practised. 


The  enlarged  negative  employed  on  the  occasion  referred  to 
measured  about  two  feet  by  one  foot  and  a-half,  and  was  of  one 
figure  out  of  a  group  of  several.  It  was  also  from  a  paper  print.  This 
negative  had  previously  been  retouched  according  to  the  Lambert 
plan.  It  may  here  be  advisable  to  explain  that  this  plan  consists  of 
covering  both  sides  of  the  negative — which,  by  the  way,  must  be  a 
very  thin  one — with  a  thin  kind  of  tracing-paper  termed  “papier 
mineral.'  On  these  two  papers  the  whole  of  the  retouching  is  done, 
and  not  on  the  surface  of  the  negative  itself.  After  the  lights  have 
been  strengthened,  and  all  the  coarser  portion  of  the  work  done  on 
the  back  paper  with  a  coarse  stump  and  plumbago,  the  negative  is 
turned  over,  and  the  finer  details  dealt  with  on  the  front  paper,  a 
finer  stump  and  a  blacklead  pencil  being  used  for  this  purpose. 

When  the  negative  is  finished,  and  while  it  is  still  on  the  re¬ 
touching  desk,  the  outline  of  the  figure  is  carefully  traced  over  with 
a  blacklead  pencil  on  that  paper  which  is  on  the  reverse  side  of  the 
negative.  This  maik  is  simply  to  serve  as  a  guide  line  in  the 
masking.  Next,  a  piece  of  somewhat  transparent  yellow  paper  is 
laid  on  the  negative,  and  the  outline  also  traced  upon  that.  The 
figure  is  then  cut  out  of  this  yellow  paper,  roughly,  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  inside  the  pencil  mark.  Then  the  background  is  cut  out 
about  the  same  distance  outside  the  mark,  so  that  the  figure-mark 
is  about  half-an-inch  or  so  less  in  size  than  the  background  one.  The 
negative  is  now  placed  in  the  pressure-frame.  In  doing  this  it 
must  be  carefully  fitted  into  one  of  its  angles,  as  we  described  in 
another  method  of  masking  last  week.  The  tissue,  having  been 
carefully  trimmed  so  that  its  edges  are  true,  is  then  placed  on  the 
negative,  and  at  the  same  time,  also,  adjusted  accurately  in  the 
angle  of  the  frame.  This  is  imperative. 

It  is  necessary  to  mention  here  that  the  glass  of  the  pressure, 
frame  should  be  somewhat  thinner  than  that  with  which  large  size8 
are  usually  fitted  ;  otherwise  the  light  will  be  more  diffused  in  the 
printing  than  is  desirable,  as  the  masking  has  to  be  done  from  the 
outer  surface  of  the  pressure-frame  glass.  The  glass  of  the  frame 
we  saw  in  use  did  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  We  have  an  im¬ 
pression  that  it  was  even  less  than  this.  Next  some  non-actinic 
colour  oil  paint — such  as  the  Indian  red,  which  is  sold  in  tubes  for 
artists’  use — is  mixed  with  olive,  or  some  other  non-drying,  oil. 
With  this  the  outline  of  the  background  is  painted  round,  on  the 
glass  of  the  pressure-frame,  for  half-an-inch  or  so,  the  pencil-mark 
on  the  paper  of  the  negative  serving  as  the  guide  line.  In  doing 
this  the  outline  of  the  figure  is  slightly  overlapped,  and  the  paint 
applied  somewhat  thinner  at  the  edge  where  it  overlaps.  The 
paper  background  mask,  which  has  been  previously  described,  is 
then  taken  and  laid  on  the  glass,  and  kept  in  position  by  another 
piece  of  glass  being  laid  upon  it.  The  frame  is  now  exposed  in 
diffused  light,  its  position  being  changed  occasionally  as  the  printing 
proceeds,  in  order  to  ensure  even  diffusion  of  the  light  between  the 
paint  and  the  negative.  The  only  object  of  the  roughly-cut  paper 
mask,  it  may  be  explained,  is  to  avoid  the  necessity  there  otherwise 
would  be  of  covering  the  whole  of  the  glass  over  the  background 
with  the  red  paint,  and  cleaning  it  off  after wai’ds — a  somewhat 
disagreeable  operation. 

The  figure  being  printed  the  frame  is  taken  in,  the  paper  mask 
removed,  and  the  red  paint  wiped  off  with  a  duster.  If  at  this  stage 
the  print  were  developed  we  should,  of  course,  have  the  figure  only 
with  a  white  background,  but,  instead  of  the  outline  being — as  in 
the  case  of  ordinary  masking,  when  employed  in  silver  printing  — 
sharp  and  abrupt,  it  will  be  graduated  off  or  slightly  vignetted.  Now, 
as  a  second  background  has  to  be  introduced,  it  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  already  printed  figure  while  it  is  printing.  This  is  done  in  the 
following  manner : — Before  the  negative  and  tissue  are  disturbed  the 
outline  of  the  figure  is  painted  round  on  the  glass  of  the  pressure-frame, 
in  the  same  manner  as  was  done  with  the  background — the  same  pre¬ 
cautions  being  observed  in  slightly  overlapping  the  line,  and  applying 
the  colour  more  thinly  at  the  edges,  as  in  the  former  case.  This 
done,  the  frame  is  turned  over,  opened,  and  the  negative  and  tissue 
removed.  The  second  negative  is  now  substituted  for  the  first,  and 
arranged  in  its  proper  position.  This  may  be  judged  of  by  looking 
through  it  at  the  painted  outline  on  the  pressure-frame  glass.  The 
tissue  is  then  adjusted  in  the  angle,  as  before,  and  the  frame  closed- 
It  is  then  turned  over  and  the  rough  figure  mask  placed  in  position  i 
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on  the  painted  outline,  as  in  the  case  of  the  background,  and  the 
second  printing  proceeded  with-the .same  precautions  as  before 
beino-  taken  that  the  position  of  the  frame  is  shifted  from  tune  to 
time” as  it  proceeds.  After  the  printing  is  completed  the  picture  is 
developed  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  need  scarcely  be  mentioned 
that  on  no  account  must  any  trace  of  the  oil  paint  be  allowed  to 
get  into  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  tissue,  or  it  will  be  sure  to 
cause  blisters  in  the  development  of  the  picture. 

These  details  may  appear  somwhat  troublesome,  but  they  are  not 
really  so  in  practice;  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  certain  amount 
of‘  care  and  judgment  is  required  to  carry  them  out  successfully. 

In  the  demonstration  referred  to  the  print  was  developed  on  a 
glass  plate  as  a  transparency,  and  afterwards  intensified  with  the 
permanganate  of  potash.  It  was  then  slightly  retouched,  and  after¬ 
wards  employed  to  make  a  new  negative,  from  which  impressions 
could  be  produced  with  one  printing.  Sometimes,  we  are  informed, 
M.  Lambert  proceeded  somewhat  differently  and  made  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  direct  from  the  small  negative,  the  full  size,  as  a  transparency. 
He  then  worked  this  up,  masked  and  double-printed  it  as  just 
described,  producing  a  negative  which  in  turn  was  also  worked  up, 
if  necessary.  By  this  means  much  time  and  trouble  was  saved  in 

obtaining  the  final  printing  negative.  ,  . 

We  intend  to  continue  the  subject  of  combination  printing  next 
week,  and  give  some  practical  hints  on  the  production  of  combina¬ 
tion  negatives  by  other  methods. 


ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  WEIGHTS  AND 
MEASURES. 

PhotocSrAPHY  is  cosmopolitan  enough  to  render  the  abstraction 
and  compilation  of  foreign  formulae  in  English  journals  a  matter  of 
common  occurrence— a  fact  which,  in  combination  with  the  general 
tendency  among  scientific  men  to  adopt  the  French  or  metrical 
system  to  express  the  results  of  their  investigations,  causes  an 
acquaintance  with  the  relative  values  of  the  two  systems  to  become 
an  actual  necessity  if  a  photographer  is  to  read  the  literature  of 
his  profession  with  profit  or  understanding.  Tins  is  no  place  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  the  various  systems,  we  must  take  the  facts 
as  we  find  them ;  otherwise  it  would  be  very  easy  to  show  that  the 
metrical  system  has  not  the  basis  of  exactitude  that  was  once 
claimed  for  it,  nor  is  it,  in  many  respects,  as  useful  as  our  own 
system  of  weights  and  measures  which  it  is  now  the  fashion  so 

much  to  decry.  .  f 

So  far,  however,  is  such  knowledge  of  the  equivalent  values  ol 
the  terms  employed  in  the  two  systems  a  common  possession— 
whether  among  photographers  or  other  technical  workers  that  i 
all  formulae  published  in  this  country  were  to  be  couched  in  tie 
metrical  system  they  would  find  few  readers  who  could  readily 
understand  them.  Alterations  in  weights  and  measures,  above 
almost  any  innovations,  are  difficult  to  establish;  but,  apart  from 
this,  the  very  elaborate  and  difficultly-worked  English  equivalents 
of  French  measures  hitherto  given  by  authority  have  much  to 
answer  for  in  this  direction,  and  any  simplification  of  calculation 
that  shall  give  results  which  may  be  considered  scientifically  exact 
will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  general  public. 

With  such  thoughts  in  mind  we  welcome  a  most  excellent  move 
in  this  direction  recently  made  by  Dr.  G.  Johnstone  Stoney,  F.R.S. 
He  has  proposed  a  series  of  equivalents  which,  if  employed,  would 
greatly  facilitate  calculations ;  and  they  differ  in  a  very  slight  degiee 
only  from  the  present  accepted  measurements  and  weighings.  I  ie 
actual  comparison  of  standards  is  a  very  interesting  series  of  obsei  v  a- 
tions,  but  cannot  here  be  touched  upon,  and  though  of  late  years  oldei 
processes  have  been  much  improved,  still,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
Dr.  Stoney’s  figures  may  well  be  accepted  for  operations  in  photo¬ 
graphy  as  in  other  sciences.  There  is  nothing  finite  in  the  results 
of  calculations  and  measurements  of  equivalents ;  a  British  act  o 
parliament  exists  in  which  a  legalised  value  is  given  that  does  no^ 
accord  with  the  equivalents  now  accepted  by  scientific  men  aiu 
Dr.  Stoney’s  figures.  One  of  the  earlier  accepted  equivalents 
Captain  Clarke’s  determination  of  the  yard  in  metrical  measure,  and 
this  was  followed  by  that  made  for  the  Ordnance  Survey  bv  Captain 


Kater.  The  two  measurements  were  not  exactly  alike,  and  the 
difference  between  them  is  greater  than  that  between  the  present 
(Dr.  Stoney’s)  suggested,  easily-calculated  equivalents  and  those  of 
Captain  Kater. 

The  French  system,  as  many  of  our  readers  are  aware,  is  based  on 
a  measurement  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  earth’s  surface— a  fourth 
part  of  a  terrestrial  meridian,  the  ten-millionth  part  of  which  was 
adopted  as  a  unit  and  termed  “a  metre.”  A  cube  having  its  sides 
one-tenth  part  of  a  metre  in  length  was  adopted  as  a  unit  of 
capacity,  and  called  “  a  litre.”  For  a  unit  of  weight  a  litre  measure 
of  distilled  water  wa3  taken,  and  called  a  “  kilogramme,”  and  its 
thousandth  part  adopted  as  the  weight  unit,  under  the  denomination 
of  a  “  gramme.”  Multiples  of  these,  reckoning  by  ten  times,  were 
called  “  deca,”  “ hecto,”  “  kilo,”  and  smaller  divisions  by  tenths,  “  deci,” 

“  centi,”  and  “  milli.”  The  system  is  very  simple,  and  the  units  are 
easily  interchangable ;  but,  as  we  have  said,  they  are  less  con¬ 
venient  in  some  respects  than  our  own. 

Turning,  now,  to  Dr.  Stoney’s  equivalents:  he  would  take  the 
yard  as  914'4  millimetres,  which  would  leave  an  outstanding  error 
not  appreciable  in  work  that  might  be  called  really  scientific  a 
difference  from  present  accepted  measurements  less  than  would  be 
caused  by  the  lengthening  or  expansion  by  heat  of  an  iron  yard 
measure  when  raised  one  degree  in  temperature.  Next,  for  the 
equivalent  of  a  pound,  he  suggests — the  pound  =  453  0  grammes. 
This  differs  from  the  most  elaborate  equivalent  yet  made— namely, 
Professor  Miller’s— by  only  a-quarter  of  a  grain  in  a  kilogramme, 
the  small  importance  of  which  may  be  judged  of  when  it  is  stated 
that  the  difference  shown  between  weighing  a  litre  of  water  in  air 
and  in  vacuo  would  be  seventy  times  as  much.  For  the  gallon  he 
suggests  4544  cubic  centimetres  as  an  equivalent,  vhich  vould  not 
be  one  drop  wrong  in  a  pint. 

If,  now,  these  equivalents  be  accepted,  the  following  tables  will 
follow  from  them,  and  will  be  found  far  easier  to  remember  and 
use  than  the  usual  elaborate  equivalents  taken  to  many  decimal 
places  usually  employed  — 

Table  I.— Measure  of  Lexgth. 

The  yard  .  =  914‘4  millimetres. 

The  foot .  5j  304 ‘8  „ 

The  inch  .  »  25 '4  „ 

Table  II.— Weights. 

The  pound .  =  453  6  grammes. 

The  half-pound . •'•.  „  226  3  „ 

The  quarter-pound  .  »  H3'4^  » 

The  ounce . . .  s?  28  35  „ 

The  grain  .  »  .  '0643  gramme. 

(“This  last  gives  the  gramme  =  15'4321  grains,  a  number  which 
it  is  singularly  easy  to  recollect.’  ) 

Table  III. — Measure  of  Capacity. 

The  gallon  .  =  4544  cubic  centimetres. 

The  quart . »  H36  » 

The  pint  .  »  568  » 

The  half-pint  .  »  284  „ 

The  noggin  .  „  142  » 

The  fluid  ounce  .  »  28(4  » 

It  is  further  stated  that  the  utmost  limits  of  accuracy  lira)  oe 
obtained  by  making  the  following  corrections  in  these  tables  : 

Table  I.— Substract  one  in  every  hundred  thousand. 

„  II—  „  »  sixt>T 

III—  „  „  ten  » 

Measurements  of  temperature  remain  yet  to  be  discussed.  All  out- 
readers  are  aware  that  the  accepted  scale  of  this  country  calls  the 
freezing  point  323  and  the  boiling  point  212°,  while  the  French 
or  centigrade  scale  gives  0  and  100  respectively  to  these  points. 
For  a  very  rough  estimate,  Fahrenheit  degrees  may  readily  i  e 
translated  to  centigrade  by  subtracting  32  and  doubling  the  re¬ 
mainder.  Complete  exactitude  will  be  found  if  this  lesult  be 
diminished  by  subtracting  its  tenth  part.  This  rule  will  in  practice 
be  more  readily  performed  mentally  than  the  common  one  <  . 
subtracting  32,  then  multiplying  the  remainder  bj  1  .  ami  dividing 
by  10.  This  rule  was  communicated  by  a  correspondent,  but  it  is 
so  simple  that  it  may  likely  enough  be  found  the* Lae. 
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We  may  conclude  by  giving  another  equally  simple,  rough  rule 
(which  also  we  have  never  seen  in  print,  though  it  is  equally  probable 
it  may  be  so  found)  that  we  employ  where  French  prices  have  to 
be  converted  into  English.  It  is  simply  to  multiply  the  price  of 
francs  by  four,  and  then  take  off  the  two  right-hand  figures.  Those 
remaining  represent  English  pounds  sterling. 

The  subject  we  have  thus  dwelt  upon  represents  a  considerable 
array  of  figures;  but,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  being  able  to 
readily  translate  English  to  French  quantities,  we  think  their 
greatly  increased  simplicity  will  commend  them  to  our  readers. 


Mr.  J.  P.  Mayall,  of  Park-lane  studio,  has  had  the  honour  of 
photographing  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  sitting-room  at  Hawarden,  for 
the  series  of  “Artists’  Homes”  now  in  preparation  by  Messrs.  I 
Sampson  Low,  Marston,  and  Co.  The  right  honourable  gentleman, 
we  presume,  finds  his  way  into  the  series  by  virtue  of  his  Professor¬ 
ship  of  Ancient  History  to  the  Royal  Academy. 


The  engravings  in  the  folio  edition  (Venice,  1488)  of  I  Triomphi, 
of  Petrarch,  recently  purchased  by  the  British  Museum  from  the 
Sunderland  collection,  have  been  reproduced  by  photogravure, 
together  with  three  others,  forming  the  illustrations  to  II  libro  del 
Monto  Sancto  de  Dio ,  by  Bettini,  1477,  the  engravings  being  by 
Botticelli,  and  also  the  nineteen  illustrations  of  the  Divina  Commedi. 
The  plates  are  now  ready  for  delivery  to  the  subscribers. 


The  French  Institute  has  also  published  a  photographic  facsimile  of 
the  Leonardo  da  Vinci  manuscripts  in  the  library  of  the  Institute, 
the  work  being  edited  by  M.  Charles  Ravaisson-Mollien. 


When  distilled  water  is  not  available  it  is  often  recommended  to 
use  rain  water,  and  for  certain  purposes  it  is  an  efficient  substitute; 
but  for  many  operations  it  is  inapplicable  on  account  of  the  ammonia 
it  usually  contains,  which  would  be  quite  fatal  to  some  experiments, 
and  as  the  amount  present  is  not  a  constant  quantity  no  standard 
allowance  can  be  made  for  it  to  neutralise  its  effects.  According  to 
Herr  Hozeau  the  principal  agents  which  increase  or  diminish  its 
amount  are  light  and  heat.  In  July  he  was  not  able  to  detect 
even  a  trace  of  it  in  rain  water,  and  he  also  noticed  that  water 
exposed  to  the  action  of  sunlight  for  a  long  time  lost  a  large  part  of 
its  ammonia.  The  amount  of  rainfall  also  influenced  the  quantity 
present,  which,  as  might  be  inferred,  was  in  inverse  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  rainfall. 


M.  Becquerel,  whose  researches  in  the  spectrum  b}7  the  aid  of 
phosphorescent  tablets  we  alluded  to  last  week,  has  Tioted  that  the 
infra-red  spectrum  can,  with  an  ordinary  sprectroscope,  be  examined 
down  to  about  wave-length  8,000  if  the  light  be  concentrated  upon 
the  slit,  and  the  more  luminous  rays  filtered  out  by  a  solution 
of  iodine  in  bisulphide  of  carbon. 


In  addition  to  our  remarks  in  a  recent  number  upon  the  separation 
of  the  haloids,  we  may  here  note  still  another  process  lately  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Chemilcer  Zeitung,  by  A.  Cavazzi,  for  the  separation 
of  iodine,  which  is  as  simple  as  useful.  Ferric  chloride,  it  is  known, 
will  liberate  iodine  and  bromine  when  present  in  a  mixture  of  the 
three  haloids,  and  Herr  Cavazzi  finds  that  ferric  sulphate  will 
separate  the  iodine  alone.  It  must  be  free  from  acid  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  to  make  it  so  he  heats  the  salt  to  redness.  It  is  then 
rather  insoluble  ;  but  by.  adding  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  of  ferrous 
sulphate  the  solubility  is  so  increased  as  to  enable  water  to  take  up 
a  twelfth  of  its  weight.  When  a  mixture  of  iodine,  bromine,  and 
chlorine  is  boiled  in  this  solution  the  iodine  is  driven  out.  It  can 
be  absorbed  by  potash,  and  the  iodate  thus  formed  reduced  to 
iodide,  which  he  is  enabled  to  do  by  the  hydrogen  evolved  by 
adiling  aluminium.  Precipitation  by  silver  nitrate  in  the  usual 
way  enables  the  amount  to  be  estimated  with  exactitude. 


It  is  not  often  that  a  photographer  requires  to  use  a  thermometer 
with  such  attention  to  accurate  reading  as  to  note  tenths  of  a 
degree,  though  our  own  experience  in  pyroxyline  enables  us  to  say 
that.  a.  very  marked  difference  in  the  properties  of  the  cotton  is 
produced  by  a  variation  in  the  temperature  of  the  mixed  acids  of  a 
single  degree,  Still  it  is  worth  noting  that  an  error  amounting  to 


several  tenths  of  a  degree  may  take  place  within  half-an-hour  whcu 
the  stem  of  the  thermometer  is  heated  to  250'. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  any  one  possessing  a  thermometer  of 
good  quality  which  he  desires  to  have  tested  can,  for  a  very  small 
fee,  get  a  thoroughly  complete  examination  of  its  powers,  together 
with  a  written  character  detailing  its  defects,  by  sending  it  to  Kew. 
There  are  few  thermometers  which  are  perfect  in  their  readings  at 
all  temperatures.  The  makers  of  those  of  the  best  class,  intended 
for  experimental  research,  take  great  pains  with  each  instrument; 
but  there  is  generally  some  residual  error  left,  and  of  this  the 
authorities  at  Kew  will  make  note.  There  are  many  interesting 
points  about  the  performance  of  thermometers,  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  that  cannot  well  be  treated  in  a  short  note,  but  with  which 
we  may,  if  we  have  space,  deal  more  fully  on  another  occasion. 


As  an  example  of  the  power  of  the  emulsion  filter,  described  some 
few  months  back  by  Mr.  C.  Beckett  Lloyd,  a  recent  experience  may 
be  quoted,  which  will  also  serve  as  a  warning  to  others.  A  thick 
solution  of  pigmented  gelatine  was  being  filtered  through  a  plug  of 
tow,  the  cork  at  all  the  “joints”  having  been  “  luted”  with  a  little 
of  the  gelatine  to  make  the  whole  perfectly  air-tight  and  to  secure 
the  full  advantage  of  the  exhaust.  All  went  well,  though  slowly, 
for  a  short  time,  until  the  tow  became  clogged  with  the  thick,  viscid 
gelatine,  when,  under  the  increasing  pressure  from  without  as  the 
filter  cooled,  the  stout  glass  flask  collapsed  with  a  loud  report. 
Moral :  for  very  viscous  solutions  employ  stronger  vessels. 


Glass  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a  most  inert  and  repellent  body 
to  the  action  of  almost  all  chemicals  ;  but,  as  we  have  before 
shown,  it  is  capable  of  being  dissolved  on  its  surface  by  pure 
water  even,  while  anyone  who  keeps  a  store  of  chemicals  in  his 
laboratory  knows  too  well,  by  the  fastening  of  stoppers,  not  to  speak 
of  the  staining  or  visible  corrosion  of  their  interiors,  that  many 
liquids  interfere  with  the  integrity  of  their  vitreous  receptacles. 
Professor  R.  Bunsen  has  lately  been  investigating  the  condensa¬ 
tions  of  carbonic  acid  on  the  smooth  surface  of  glass,  which  he 
states  goes  on  for  years  notwithstanding  continued  changes  of 
density  and  pressure.  He  asserts  that  in  three  years’  time  each 
square  centimetre  absorbs,  at  standard  pressure  and  temperature, 
5435  cubic  centimetres  of  the  gas,  about  two-thirds  of  this  amount 
being  absorbed  the  first  year.  No  wonder  that  photographers  at 
times  experience  irregularities  in  the  adhesion  of  their  coatings  of 
collodion  and  of  emulsion  when  it  is  shown  how  porous  glass  usually 
is  even  to  a  gas. 


DARK-ROOM  ILLUMINATION. 

The  many  letters  of  inquiry  that  I  have  received  on  the  subject  of 
the  particular  method  of  lighting  photographic  dark  rooms,  to 
which  I  have  recently  called  attention,  and  the  fact  that  even  those 
who  have  written  in  the  photographic  journals  upon  the  matter 
have,  evidently,  not  had  in  their  minds  some  of  the  points  which  I 
mentioned  when  exhibiting  the  results  of  my  experiments  at  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  at  the  London 
and  Provincial  Photographic  Association,  induce  me  to  think  that  a 
few  collected  remarks  will  not,  at  the  present  time,  be  out  of  place. 

The  proposition  of  the  proper  light  for  the  dark  room  has  often 
been  put  in  this  way — “  Get  a  safe  light  and  use  plenty  of  it."  But 
what  is  a  safe  light?  Presumably  the  expression  means  a  light  that 
is  without  chemical  action  upon  a  sensitive  film.  I  have  yet  to 
learn  that  any  such  light  exists.  The  proper  way  of  putting  the 
problem  appears  to  me  to  be  this : —  What  is  that  light  which ,  when 
of  a  certain  intensity  judged  sufficient  for  working  by,  has  the  least 
effect  upon  the  sensitive  plate? 

In  the  early  days  of  photography  certain  different  appearances 
upon  bromide  and  iodide  of  silver  when  submitted  to  the  spectrum 
were  thought  to  indicate  great  relative  differences  of  sensibility  in 
these  salts  to  light  coming  from  objects  of  various  colours  compared 
with  their  sensibility  to  white  light,  and  a  theory  was  in  conse¬ 
quence  formed  that  bromide  of  silver  was  sensitive  especially  to 
yellow  and  green  light.  Sir  John  W.  Herschel  was  one  of  those 
who  first  promulgated  this  theory,  and  his  authority  has  been  used 
in  support  of  it ;  but  I  am  happy  to  find  that  he  afterwards  saw 
reason  to  alter  his  views. 

The  theory  has,  however,  been  kept  up  and  insisted  upon  so  long 
that  photographers  have  accepted  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
when  bromide  of  silver  first  came  into  general  use  in  the  form  of 
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collodion  emulsion  it  was  found  that  the  plates,  although  slower  in 
the  camera  than  the  iodide  bath  plates,  yet  fogged  in  the  yellow 
light  of  the  dark  room.  This  fact  was  thought  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  superior  sensibility  to  yellow  light  inherent  in  bromide  of 
silver,  and  the  use  of  ruby  glass,  admitting  very  little  light  to  the 
eye,  Avas  insisted  upon. 

Another  explanation  may  be  found  in  the  fact  of  the  much  longer 
exposure  to  the  light,  Avhatever  it  may  be,  of  the  dark  room,  to 
which  bromide  emulsion  plates  were  subjected.  With  the  iodide 
plate  the  only  exposure  up  to  the  moment  of  developing  was  in  the 
passage  from  the  bath  to  the  dark  slide.  With  the  bromide  emul¬ 
sion,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  the  operations  of  preparing  the 
emulsion,  washing  it,  coating  the  plate  (and  each  time  a  plate  was 
coated  some  emulsion  was  poured  back  after  having  been  exposed 
to  the  light),  drying,  and  storing.  The  development  of  the  bromide 
plate,  too,  sometimes  required  minutes  when  the  iodide  had  seconds, 
and  there  was  the  fact  that  the  bath  plate  became  less  sensitive  as 
development  went  on — a  condition  which  does  not  appear  to  exist 
with  bromide  emulsion  plates.  All  this  exposure  to  the  light  of  the 
dark  room  is  quite  sufficient  (especially  now  that  bromide  plates  are 
made  so  much  more  sensitive  altogether)  to  account  for  the  different 
intensity  or  quantity  of  light  permissible,  when  working  gelatino- 
bromide  plates  as  compared  with  iodide  bath  ones. 

Another  instance  of  the  effect  which  the  persistent  re-assertion 
of  this  idea  of  the  greatly  different  colour-sensitiveness  of  iodide 
and  bromide  of  silver  had  upon  the  photographic  mind,  may  be 
found  in  the  literature  of  photography  at  the  time  when  rapid 
gelatine  plates  first  came  into  ordinary  studio  use.  This  was  in  the 
winter  of  1878,  and  it  was  then  supposed  by  some  Avriters  that  the 
superior  sensitiveness  of  gelatine  plates  was  due  to  their  special 
sensibility  to  the  yellowish  light  of  winter,  and  that,  Avhen  the 
more  powerful  light  of  spring  and  summer  came  round  again,  there 
would  be  found  no  difference,  or  but  a  very  slight  one  between  the 
speed  of  gelatino-bromide  and  collodio-iodide  plates.  Experience, 
however,  showed  that  the  relationship  of  sensitiveness  was  not 
altered  to  any  extent  that  could  be  proved.  The  sheet  of  ribbons 
of  various  colours  shown  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Sawyer  at  the  last  May 
meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
photographs  from  them,  in  Avhich  it  was  seen  that  the  ordinary 
collodion  and  gelatine  plates  gave  the  Avhole  set  of  colours  in 
identically  the  same  relationship,  should  either  set  the  question  at 
rest  or  lay  upon  those  wffio  still  assert  that  the  great  difference  of 
colour-sensitiveness  exists  in  the  tAvo  processes  the  onus  of  proving 
the  truth  of  their  assertions. 

Ruby  glass  will  certainly  cut  off  more  of  the  chemical  action  of 
light  than  yellow  glass  ;  but,  then,  it  Avill  cut  off  at  the  same  time 
very  much  more  of  the  luminosity  to  the  eye  by  means  of  which  we 
perform  the  operations  of  the  dark  room.  To  make  the  comparison 
usefully  Ave  should,  either  by  repeated  screens  of  yellow,  by  lowering 
the  source  of  light,  or  by  some  means  at  all  events,  reduce  the 
intensity  and  the  quantity  of  the  yellow  light  until  it  reaches  the 
same  amount  of  brightness  of  illumination  to  the  eye  that  we  have 
Avith  the  ruby  light,  and  then  see  Avhicli  has  the  most  chemical  effect 
upon  the  plate. 

I  am  pleased  to  see,  by  an  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  that  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  has — 
although  from  a  former  article  he  appeared  not  favourably  disposed 
to  the  green  and  yellow  combination — come  by  the  test  of  direct 
experiment  to  speak  very  decidedly  in  its  favour.  I  may  say  that 
I  arrived  at  my  results  originally  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  in 
which  Mr.  Harrison  tested  them ;  that  is,  by  the  exposure  of  a 
plate  to  openings  covered  by  different  combinations  of  coloured 
glass  and  paper,  forming  what  he  describes  as  a  polychromatic 
negative.  Mr.  Harrison  has,  however,  overlooked  the  fact  that,  at 
the  meetings  of  the  societies  where  I  showed  my  lantern,  one  side 
Avas  glazed  with  ruby  flashed  upon  orange  pot  metal,  and  another 
side  with  ruby  glass  and  one  thickness  of  the  same  paper  that  was 
used  with  the  green  glass.  With  the  green  glass  there  were  two 
thicknesses  of  yellow  paper,  because  the  green  allowed  so  much 
more  visual  light  to  pass  than  the  ruby  that  even  Avith  the  extra 
thickness  of  paper  that  side  of  the  lantern  was  considered  to  afford 
the  best  light  by  which  to  work.  The  remaining  side  only  was 
glazed  Avith  the  two  thicknesses  of  red  glass.  He  says  : — “  Had 
Mr.  Debenham  used  two  kinds  of  red,  or  ruby  glass  superimposed 
on  orange,  it  is  probable  that  the  actinic  rays  would  be  more  power¬ 
fully  cut  off  than  by  his  greyish-green,  although  the  latter  is  more 
valuable  for  ordinary  practical  purposes.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  what  I  am  assumed  not  to  have  done  is 
exactly  Avhat  I  did,  and  I  showed  the  plates  which  had  been 
exposed  to  these  ruby-orange  and  ruby-yellow  lights,  which  plates  ! 


were  described  as  showing  an  image  of  intermediate  strength 
between  the  trace  obtained  on  the  green-yellow  side  and  the 
strong  image  of  the  plate  exposed  to  the  light  through  the  two 
ruby  glasses.  From  being  thought  not  to  have  tried  these  com¬ 
binations,  Mr.  Harrison,  although  approving  strongly  of  the  light 
I  advocate,  calls  my  “comparative  experiment  an  unfair  and  incon¬ 
clusive  one.”  The  expressions  “ruby-orange,”  “  ruby -yellow,”  &c., 
are  of  course  used,  not  to  describe  the  apparent  colour  of  the  light, 
but  to  indicate  the  colours  of  the  media  through  which  it  has 
passed. 

The  coloured  tissue  papers  mentioned  by  Mr.  Harrison  may, 
indeed  evidently  have,  in  his  case  answered  very  well  for  lanterns 
when  the  source  of  light  is  not  a  powerful  ore  ;  but  I  cannot  approve 
of  a  single  thickness  of  any  medium  which  has  holes  or  interstices. 
So  far  as  that  medium  is  concerned  there  are  places  in  which  light 
passes  unaltered.  The  same  remark  applies  Avith  greater  force  to  a 
single  thickness  of  any  textile  fabric,  such  as  twill  or  tammy. 

The  number  of  thicknesses  of  glass  and  paper  required  must 
depend  upon  the  strength  of  the  light  and  the  sensitiveness  of  tin¬ 
plate.  For  daylight  1  use  a  fixed  frame,  containing  one  thickness 
of  a  pale  green  glass  and  two  thicknesses  in  winter  or  three  in 
summer  of  the  deep  yellow  paper,  kept  in  place  and  free  from 
splashes  by  a  sheet  of  ordinary  glass.  In  front  of  this  is  a 
movable  screen  similarly  covered.  For  lanterns  a  single  thick¬ 
ness  of  glass  and  two  of  paper  suffice,  although  for  the  coating 
room  I  use  an  extra  thickness  of  the  paper.  One  friend  uses  a 
deeper  glass,  and  then  one  thickness  suffices  him  with  two  of 
paper.  To  any  readers  who  wish  to  be  relieved  from  the  fiery 
glare,  and  who  would  like  to  see  patterns  of  the  glass  and  paper 
that  have  been  successful  with  me,  I  shall,  on  receipt  of  directed 
envelope,  be  happy  to  post  small  samples.  A  letter  addressed  to 
my  name,  Haverstock  Hill,  London,  will  find  me. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  it  does  not  follow  that,  because  a  certain 
light  is  best  for  developing,  it  is  also  the  best  for  preparing  and 
coating  the  plates.  It  seems  to  met  hat  if  with  a  certain  colour  of 
light  there  is  less  chemical  action  for  a  given  amount  of  luminosit}^ 
to  the  eye,  that  colour  is  best  for  all  purposes — preparing  and  coat¬ 
ing  more  especially  ;  and  I  am  Avriting  particularly  with  the  desire 
of  inducing  a  change  in  the  Avorkrooms  of  the  dry-plate  makers, 
where  amongst  the  many  employed  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  eyesight  of  some  is  being  ruined.  And  what  a 
prospect  for  the  worker  when  that  takes  place  !  For  my  own  part, 

I  certainly  think  that  my  plates  are  clearer  since  I  have  abandoned 
the  ruby  glass  and  orange  paper  that  I  formerly  used  in  the  coating- 
room  as  elsewhere. 

There  is  one  other  point  to  mention.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  colour  to  call  the  light.  The  colour  to  the  eye  of  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  glass  and  paper  that  I  use  is  not  at  all  green.  Yellow 
glasses  or  papers  when  superimposed  in  several  layers  appear 
orange,  and  sometimes  almost  red.  The  green  glass  seems  to  have 
the  effect  of  cutting  oft’  some  of  the  actinic  rays  and  of  doing  away 
with  the  hot  orange  colour  of  the  light,  and  making  it  more  pleasant 
without  much  lowering  its  illuminating  poAver. 

W.  E.  Debenham. 

- - - * - 

INTENSIFICATION  OF  GELATINE  NEGATIVES  WITH 

SILVER. 

That  not  a  few  of  the  votaries  of  the  art  would  forsake  mercurial 
intensification  for  silver  and  iron  or  other  permanent  re-develop- 
rnent,  were  they  assured  of  the  absence  of  abnormal  or  other  stains, 
may  be  taken  for  granted.  With  the  permission  of  the  Editors  1 
shall  lay  before  the  readers  of  the  Journal  a  method  of  intensifying 
gelatine  negatives  with  silver  and  iron  which  has  rendered  good 
service  since  the  summer  of  1880.  I  mention  the  date  simply  to 
show  that  it  has  stood  the  test  of  experience. 

The  chemicals  necessary  ai’e  identical  with  those  used  with  ayc; 
collodion,  Avith  the  exception  of  the  chloro-iodo  bath,  which  ap¬ 
parently  decomposes  the  active  principle  or  constituent  in  the 
gelatine  that  causes  the  well-known  pink  fog.  Neither  iodine  nor 
chloride  of  sodium  by  itself  will  prevent  the  pink  stain,  but  a 
combination  of  both  as  prescribed.  The  image  is,  probably,  con¬ 
verted  into  iodide  of  silver,  which  in  turn  givo§.  place,  to  some 
extent,  to  the  excess  of  chloride,  forming  both  iodide  and  chloride 
of  silver  in  the  film,  and  during  the  decomposition  the  fog-producer 
is  destroyed  or  rendered  harmless.  At  all  events,  the  negative  is 
very  readily  and  successfully  intensified  after  its  immersion  in  the 
bath. 

The  following  are  the  requisite  solutions A .  sal  urah  l  solu¬ 
tion  of  common  salt;  B,  ruby  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  «f  p,w 
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tassium;  C,  ten-grain  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron;  D,  fifteen- 
grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver;  E,  a  very  weak  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium. 

When  the  crystals  in  solution  D  are  dissolved  a  few  drops  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  should  be  added,  and  the 
bottle  placed  in  the  light  until  clear.  The  silver  should  then  be 
filtered  and  acidified  with  acetic  acid  (eschew  nitric)  enough  to  turn 
litmus  paper  red.  To  solution  C  half-an-ounce  of  glacial  acetic  acid 
must  be  added  to  every  fifteen  ounces  of  water. 

Test  a  mixture  of  C  and  D  thus  : — Pour  into  a  developing  cup 
half  an  ounce  of  C  and  add  (say)  half-a-drachm  of  D.  If  the  com¬ 
bination  turn  muddy  in  less  than  five  minutes,  add  more  acetic  acid 
to  the  stock  bottle  C  until  it  remains  clear  when  mixed  with  the 
silver  solution  for  the  specified  time. 

To  intensify  the  negative  : — It  is  premised  that  the  negative  has 
been  “alumed”  and  washed  thoroughly  to  free  it  from  the  fixing 
agent.  If  the  film  be  tender  it  is  best,  in  the  first  place,  to  dry  it. 
Now  pour  into  a  clean  measure  sufficient  of  A  to  cover  the  plate  ; 
then  add  a  few  drops  of  B  until  the  colour  of  amber  be  attained. 
Immediately  place  the  negative  in  a  clean  tray  and  pour  over  it  the 
chloro-iodo  solution.  Leave  the  plate  in  this  bath  for  four  or  five 
minutes — the  thicker  the  film  the  longer  it  should  remain — then 
well  wash  it  under  the  tap.  As  vegetable  and  other  extraneous 
substances  from  the  washing  water  often  adhere  tenaciously  to  the 
surface  of  the  film,  thereby  causing  irregular  markings,  at  this 
stage  any  such  should  be  gently  removed  by  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool 
dipped  in  water. 

The  next  operation  must  be  done  in  the  dark  room — one  in 
which  wet  collodion  can  be  worked — or  by  candle  or  gaslight.  To 
proceed  :  into  a  developing  cup  shake  a  few  drops  of  D,  and  add  (sa.y) 
for  a  half-plate  almost  half-an-ounce  of  C.  Flow  this  on  the 
negative  and  let  it  remain  for  three  or  four  minutes — not  longer — 
gently  rocking  the  plate  the  while;  then  quickly  place  it  under  the 
tap  until  all  greasy  lines  have  disappeared.  It  will  now  be  seen 
that  a  considerable  increase  of  density  is  the  result.  One  operation 
generally  suffices  ;  but  if  the  image  be  still  too  thin  clean  out  the 
cup  and  repeat  the  dose.  The  plate  will  be  thin,  indeed,  if  it  require 
a  third  application.  After  a  good  wash  place  the  negative  in 
solution  E  for  one  or  two  minutes,  when  it  may  be  examined  in 
daylight.  Well  wash  again,  then  dry,  and  varnish. 

If  ordinary  precautions  be  taken  with  the  above  method  there 
will  be  little  fear  of  red  fog;  but  if,  from  inadvertence  or  othei 
cause,  it  should  appear,  immediately  immerse  the  negative  in  a 
fresh  solution  of  A  and  B.  It  has  the  valuable  property  to  a  great 
degree  of  clearing  off  the  stain.  Should  the  fog  be  deep  and  ob¬ 
stinate,  place  out  of  doors  the  plate  in  a  solution  of  potassium  sul¬ 
phide,  when  it  (the  stain)  will  gradually  vanish.  This  treatment 
intensifies  the  negative.  It  simply  requires  to  be  well  washed  in 
running  water,  dried,  and  varnished.  A  Donald. 

- — » — - , 

AN  IMPROVED  DARK-ROOM  LAMP. 

In  Mr.  G.  D.  Macdougald’s  description  of  his  method  of  dai’k-room 
illumination,  in  your  issue  of  the  4th  instant,  he  states  that  it  involves 
exactly  the  same  principles  as  that  of  the  lamp  I  described  in  the 
previous  number.  He  evidently  quite  misunderstands  the  theory 
on  which  my  lamp  is  based.  We  know  that  every  opaque  surface 
reflects  more  or  less  white  light  (even  a  surface  such  as  velvet  at 
certain  angles  will  reflect  almost  pure  white  ligho) ;  but  if  over  this 
opaque  surface  we  can  paint  a  transparent  colour  (or,  as  artists  call 
it,  a  “glazing”  colour)  the  light  when  reflected  from  the  opaque 
surface  will  have  to  pass  twice  through  the  transparent  colour ,  and 
the  colour  of  the  reflected  light  will  consist  of  a  combination  of 
that  of  the  light  and  of  the  opaque  and  transparent  mediums. 

I  therefore  painted  the  interior  of  my  lamp  white  to  reflect  as 
much  light  as  possible.  Over  this  I  painted  a  non-actinic  trans¬ 
parent  colour,  for  this  reason  :  as  the  light  would  have  to  pass  twice 
through  the  colour,  I  thought  the  latter  would  absorb  the  actinic 
power  of  the  light  in  its  passage  in  the  same  way  as  ruby  glass  does 
by  transmitted  light,  and  the  result  showed  that  the  supposition 
was  correct.  T  wish  I  had  explained  this  more  fully  in  my  article, 
but  I  thought  it  was  hardly  necessary. 

In  Mr.  Macdougald’s  arrangement,  from  the  top  of  the  tube 
surrounding  his  gaslight  or  candle  to  the  ceiling  there  is  a  beam  of 
white  light  passing  upwards  through  the  room.  He  does  not  say 
the  distance  from  the  light  to  the  ceiling,  and  this  is  a  most 
important  point.  If  the  candle  were  placed  on  a  table  and  the 
ceiling  were  five  or  six  feet  above,  the  amount  of  light  reflected  on 
to  the  table  from  a  dark  orange  matt  surface  on  the  ceiling  must  be 


:  nearly  or  quite  nil;  and  I  think  he  would  find  it  so  if  he  wore  t< 
i  arrange  his  light  in  this  way : — 


A,  Tabic.  B,  Candle  in  tube.  C,  Shield  to  cut  off  white  li^ht.  D  Reflector— » 
dark  orange  matt  surface.  E,  foint  where  the  plate  is  developed. 

Five  feet  to  be  allowed  from  the  candle  to  the  centre  of  (he  re¬ 
flector,  and  the  same  distance  from  the  reflector  to  the  point  E. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  light  Mr.  Macdougald  works  by  is  the 
weakened  white  light  reflected  from  the  particles  of  dust,  &c.,  in 
the  air  as  the  light  passes  from  the  candle  to  the  ceiling,  and  not 
the  orange  light  reflected  from  the  ceiling.  If  this  candle  were 
close  to  the  ceiling,  of  course  the  reflected  light  would  lie  more 
powerful.  I  note  that  Mr.  Macdougald  does  not  say  how  he 
examines  his  plates  by  transmitted  light  to  see  the  density. 

The  reason  I  made  my  lamp  square  was  to  absorb  every  particle 
of  white  light  possible.  In  the  first  place,  the  whole  of  the  white 
light  is  contained  within  the  lamp,  and  none  is  allowed  to  pass  into 
the  room  ;  then  the  light  from  the  sides  and  top  is  reflected  within 
the  lamp,  and  the  white  light  is  thus  rendered  more  non-actinic  by 
the  reflected  coloured  light  mixed  with  it,  which  would  give  a  colour 
to  any  particles  of  dust,  &c.,  that  might  have  reflected  white  light 
into  the  room. 

I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Macdougald  that  the  more  extended  the 
reflecting  surface  is — that  is,  the  further  from  the  light,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  the  less  light  it  would  have  to  reflect — the  safer  it  would 
be  for  photographic  purposes,  provided  the  white  light  isshaded  from 
the  plate  in  its  passage  to  the  reflecting  surface.  The  reason  I  made 
my  lamp  so  small  was  to  have  as  little  white  light  within  it  as 
possible. 

While  on  the  subject  of  my  lamp  I  may  give  the  result  of  further 
experiments  made  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  and  myself.  The  light 
from  a  paraffine  lamp  covered  with  deep  ruby  glass,  then  passing 
through  a  bath  containing  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potassium, 
then  through  a  bath  of  solution  of  quinine,  will  fog  a  very  rapid 
plate  in  two  or  three  seconds  ;  whereas  with  a  plate  three  and 
a-quarter  inches  wide  put  close  to  my  lamp  (painted  with  raw 
sienna,  as  I  described)  for  thirty  seconds,  the  part  nearest  to  the 
lamp  gave  a  slight  deposit,  but  the  film  on  the  part  farthest  off  did 
not  show  the  slightest  trace.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  in  the  case 
of  transmitted  light  the  bulk  of  the  actinic  power  comes  from  the 
one  point — namely,  the  flame — direct  to  the  plate,  whereas  with 
my  lamp  the  actinic  power  i3  first  dispersed  all  over  the  interior 
of  the  lamp.  In  the  one  case  we  have  a  weak  light  concentrated 
on  one  spot,  and  all  around  is  perfect  darkness  ;  in  the  other  a 
flood  of  light  (in  comparison)  of  a  very  light  yellow  tint.  As 
Mr.  Henderson  described  it,  “  the  light  was  grand  !” 

I  tried  the  effect  of  Mr.  Debenham’s  proposal  of  painting  the 
interior  of  the  lamp  chrome  yellow  (matt  surface)  and  putting  a 
piece  of  green  cathedral  glass  in  front  of  the  lamp.  1  found  that  it 
gave  a  very  luminous  light;  but  I  could  not  try  the  photometric 
value  of  the  lisrhts,  as  I  had  painted  the  yellow  over  the  raw 
sienna.  In  each  case  I  was  very  much  struck  with  the  rapid 
falling-off  of  the  actinic  power  of  the  light  the  farther  the  plate 
was  placed  from  the  lamp  compared  to  the  loss  of  luminous  power. 
For  instance  :  at  fifteen  inches  from  the  light  (with  yellow  and 
green  glass)  on  a  plate  of  about  fifty  times  rapidity  we  got  a  faint 
deposit  in  one  minute,  but  at  twenty-seven  inches  we  could  get  no 
deposit  in  fifteen  minutes.  As  we  got  no  deposit  in  half-a-minute 
about  five  inches  from  the  lamp  (painted  raw  sienna,  without  any 
glass)  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  equally  safe,  if  not  safer,  at 
the  same  distance.  As  there  is  ample  light  to  coat  plates  at  two  or 
three  yards’  distance  from  the  lamp,  it  must  be  quite  safe  for  all 
practical  purposes  both  for  coating  and  developing  plates.  I  tried 
the  effect  of  putting  orange  instead  of  green  glass  in  front  of  the 
lamp,  the  plate  being  put  twenty-seven  inches  from  the  light  and 
the  orange  and  green  glass  together,  with  the  plate  fifteen  inches 
off,  the  exposure  in  each  case  being  fifteen  minutes.  In  neither 
case  could  I  get  a  deposit. 

As  I  stated  in  the  postscript  to  my  article,  the  plate  that 
I  exposed  for  an  hour  and  a-half  close  to  the  lamp  was  much  slower 
than  I  thought.  Mr.  Henderson  found  that  they  only  gave  9  on 
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Yarneke’s  sensitometer.  I  also  developed  it  with  the  same  amount 
f  bromide  as  I  used  for  ordinary  development.  When  Mr.  Hen- 
erson  tried  the  lamp  he  got  a  greater  deposit  on  his  plates  than  I 
id,  after  allowing  for  the  relative  rapidity  of  the  different  plates  ; 
»ut  in  one  case  lie  had  intensified  the  plate  to  such  an  extent  that 
ie  got  a  greater  deposit  on  it  in  ten  minutes  than  he  did  on  another 
date  of  about  sixty  times  the  rapidity  in  two  minutes.  Of  course 
ntensification  was  very  useful  in  proving  that  the  light  had  really 
icted  on  the  him,  but  had  not  much  bearing  on  ordinary  develop- 
nent. 

On  the  subject  of  reflection  from  matt  surfaces  Mr.  Macdougald 
,vill  note  that  I  only  proposed  to  use  double  reflection  for  daylight. 

[  am  quite  aware  that  a  very  great  deal  depends  on  the  nature  of 
he  surface  employed  ;  indeed,  it  was  in  consequence  of  noticing  the 
>reat  difference  of  the  same  colours  on  different  surfaces  that  led 
lie  to  take  up  the  question  at  first.  In  the  autumn  of  1881  I  tried 
ny  first  experiments  on  the  subject.  I  got  some  buttons  covered 
,vith  different-coloured  dress  material,  the  roughness,  &c.,  of  the 
mrface  being,  as  near  as  I  could  tell,  the  same,  and  on  photographing 
hem  I  was  very  much  surprised  at  the  results,  as  the  effect  on  the 
ilm  was  so  very  different  to  what  I  expected.  I  spoke  to  several 
practical  photographers  on  the  subject,  and  pointed  out  to  them  how 
mportant  the  knowledge  of  these  tone  equivalents  of  different 
colours  would  be  to  them  in  obtaining  a  proper  balance  of  light  and 
shade  in  their  pictures,  and  the  necessity  of  making  the  tint  given 
on  the  film  from  the  sitter’s  dress  the  starting-point  for  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  suitable  accessories  and  background.  They  thought  it  was 
very  interesting  to  those  who  cared  about  such  things,  but  they 
preferred  to  go  on  their  old  rule-of-thumb  method.  In  last  year’s 
Year  Book  I  raised  the  question  in  its  bearings  in  relation  to  “  the 
addition  of  iodide  to  a  gelatine  bromide  film  but,  with  that 
exception,  until  I  took  up  the  subject  of  the  lamp  I  had  not  thought 
anything  further  of  the  matter. 

I  wish  to  say  that  in  my  experiments  with  the  lamp  I  took  for 
granted  that  the  power  of  light  reflected  from  a  blue-painted  sur¬ 
face  would  have  the  same  relative  power  on  a  sensitive  film  com¬ 
pared  with  a  yellow-painted  surface  as  the  blue-covered  button  did 
to  the  yellow;  and  if  two  surfaces — one  rough  and  one  smooth — 
were  painted  with  the  same  colour  (say  blue),  when  photographed 
the  relative  difference  in  the  deposit  on  the  film  in  the  two  cases 
would  be  the  same  as  if  the  two  surfaces  were  painted  yellow  or  any 
other  colour,  so  that  I  did  not  try  with  a  painted  surface  anything 
I  had  already  tried  with  the  covered  buttons. 

Mr.  Macdougald  proposes  that  I  should  try  experiments  as  to  the 
photometric  values  of  the  different  colours.  Now  this  was  quite  a 
secondary  question  to  settle  in  connection  with  my  lamp.  It  would 
have  been  useful  in  comparing  a  raw  sienna  transparent  surface 
with  Mr.  Debenham’s  proposal  of  an  opaque  yellow  surface  and 
green  glass.  What  I  wanted  to  find  out  was  from  what  surface  has 
reflected  light  the  least  power  on  a  sensitive  film  placed  close  to  the 
lamp ,  and  which  would  give  at  the  same  time  the  most  pleasant 
light  to  the  sight.  After  finding  that  out — by  putting  some  trans¬ 
mitting  medium  in  front  of  the  lamp,  such  as  coloured  glass-— I 
could  easily  reduce  the  actinic  power  of  the  light ;  but  I  wanted  to 
do  away  with  transmitted  light  altogether. 

And,  now,  as  to  the  real  or  absolute  photometric  value  of  the  light 
reflected  from  different  coloured  surfaces:  of  course  when  the 
spectrum  is  thrown  on  a  sensitive  film  and  thus  photographed  the 
photometric  value  of  the  different  colours  are  not  equal,  and  the 
density  on  the  film  does  not  at  all  correspond  to  the  intensity  of  the 
light.  By-the-bye,  has  anyone  thrown  the  spectrum  on  a  white 
surface  and  then  photographed  it  by  reflected  light  in  the  camera  1 
This  would  be  a  most  interesting  experiment,  and  would  have  a 
most  important  bearing  on  the  subject  of  reflected  light. 

As  near  as  I  can  remember  the  colours  of  the  various  buttons 
which  I  used  were  about  the  same  as  a  painted  representation  of 
the  spectrum.  I  did  not  try  the  whole  of  the  colours  of  the  spec¬ 
trum,  but  I  tried  some  of  the  colours  of  the  secondary  and  tertiary 
scales.  If  Mr.  Macdougald  will  repeat  my  experiment  with  the 
buttons  or  with  pieces  of  coloured  ribbon,  and  have  among  others 
pieces  of  blue,  yellow,  orange,  and  red,  as  near  the  colours  of  the 
spectrum  as  possible,  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  find  that  what  I 
stated  in  my  article  was  correct.  I  remember  I  thought  at  the 
time  that  the  reason  of  the  orange  giving  nearly  as  dense  a  deposit 
as  the  blue  was  on  account  of  its  being  more  luminous  ;  but  I 
could  not  understand  why  the  yellow,  which  was  even  more  lumi¬ 
nous  than  the  orange,  acted  so  differently. 

About  a  month  ago  I  commenced  the  collection  of  different 
materials  of  the  same  colours  and  tints,  the  only  difference  being 
the  roughness,  &c.,  in  the  nature  of  the  materials,  I  have  already 


obtained  from  a  friend  several  hundred  examples,  and  by  the  time 
the  days  get  long  enough  to  allow  me  to  get  my  camera  out  for 
experimental  work  after  business  hours,  I  hope  to  ha\  e  a  large 
collection,  photographs  of  which  I  think  will  be  very  interesting. 

I  have  just  seen  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison’s  remarks  on  my  lamp,  in 
a  recent  issue.  He  seems,  too,  not  to  have  noticed  the  difference 
between  light  reflected  from  an  opaque  surface  and  light  twice 
transmitted  througli  a  transparent  medium.  There  is  another  point 
he  raises  in  connection  with  the  subject,  namely,  the  action  of 
actinic  force  with  regard  to  colour;  but  this  article  is  already  so 
long  that  I  must  leave  that  subject  for  another  communication. 

Herbert  S.  Starnes. 


LANDSCAPE  BACKGROUNDS  IN  FIGURE  SUBJECTS. 

The  reference  .recently  made  by  Mr.  Edward  Dunmore,  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Photographic  Club,  to  a  now  nearly -forgotten  but  ever- 
excellent  method  of  printing  landscape  backgrounds  in  portraits 
induces  me  to  add  to  what  has  already  been  said  concerning  it,  with 
a  view  to  keeping  it  prominently  before  your  readers. 

This  process,  as  originally  described,  consists  in  printing  the  por¬ 
trait  to  the  full  depth  required,  the  background  being  presumed  to 
be  sufficiently  light  to  enable  other  subjects  to  be  photographed 
thereon,  but  in,  of  course,  a  more  subdued  tone.  When  it  is  removed 
from  the  printing-frame  a  camel’s-hair  brush  charged  with  gamboge 
mixed  up  with  water  is  passed  over  the  portrait,  care  being  taken 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  whites  of  the  figure  are  covered,  and,  on 
the  other,  that  the  entire  background  is  left  untouched.  The  print 
thus  masked  is  now  exposed  to  light  under  a  landscape  negative, 
after  which  the  gamboge  is  removed  by  placing  the  print  in  a 
vessel  of  water,  the  toning  and  fixing  then  being  effected  in  the 
usual  manner. 

Recollecting  that  I  had  heard  complaints  concerning  the  ill 
effects  experienced  by  wetting  certain  parts  of  the  print,  I  set  to 
work  to  discover  in  what  manner  this  might  be  obviated.  It 
appeared  evident  that  a  thin,  transparent  pellicle — if  superposed 
upon  the  pi  in t,  and  the  figure  then  carefully  stopped  out  upon  it, 
instead  of  upon  the  print  itself — would  answer  every  purpose, 
without  being  liable  to  the  objection  used  against  the  system  of 
working  with  aqueous  colour  upon  the  silvered  pa  pel’. 

In  carrying  out  the  idea  here  indicated  I  tried  various  thin 
pellicles,  the  first  to  be  pressed  into  this  service  being  gelatine  as 
supplied  byr  artists’  colourmen  and  stationers  who  supply  the  require¬ 
ments  of  confectioners.  A  thin  sheet  of  this  gelatine,  when  super¬ 
posed  on  the  portrait,  lies  in  such  close  adherence  that  it  is  quite 
easy  to  make  the  most  delicate  traceries  round  the  figure.  As  the 
readiest  means  of  doing  so  I  adopted  a  pigment  formed  by 
rubbing  down  of  China  ink  in  common  writing  ink,  and  applied  it 
round  the  margins  by  means  of  an  ordinary  steel  pen  having  a 
turned-back  point  like  those  designated  “  Waverley.-’  After  the 
marginal  outline  was  formed  the  body  of  the  mask  was  filled  in 
by  means  of  a  brush. 

This  method  answers  so  well  that  I  can  very  strongly’  recommend 
it.  All  that  is  necessary,  when  about  to  print  a  background,  is  to 
lay  the  mask  down  upon  the  previously-printed  portrait,  adjust  it 
to  the  margin  of  the  figure,  and  take  precautions  to  ensure  its  not 
being  removed  when  placed  in  the  priming-frame  which  contains 
the  landscape  negative.  By  adopting  this  method  the  one  mask 
answers  for  every  print  that  may  be  required  from  the  same  nega¬ 
tive,  saving  both  the  trouble  of  having  to  work  upon  each  print 
with  the  gamboge  and  the  difficulty  and  annoyance  arising  from 
the  application  of  wet  pigment  upon  an  untoned  print.  A  solution 
of  india-rubber  applied  to  the  margin  of  the  mask  forms  a  very 
good  cement  which,  while  keeping  it  attached  to  the  negative,  still 
permits  it  to  be  readily  moved  should  the  adjustment  not  have  been 
perfect. 

I  have  also,  with  an  equal  degree  of  success,  made  use  of  ordi¬ 
nary  tracing-paper  in  the  formation  of  the  mask.  This  possesses 
the  advantage  of  being  rather  more  easily’  worked  upon  than  gela¬ 
tine  by  the  pen  or  brush  with  which  the  mask  is  made.  At  first 
sight  an  objection  would  be  urged  against  this  medium  on  the 
ground  of  its  lacking  perfect  transparence;  but  neither  is  this  not 
any  further  objection  arising  from  its  thickness  of  any  validity 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  the  background  must  be  in  s;d  - 
ordination  to  the  figure,  it  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  it  L  umh  - 
sirable,  that  the  landscape  should  be  as  sharp  as  it  is  c&p&i  le  of 
being  rendered  by  the  negative  ;  hence  the  interposition  of  a  thin 
sheet  of  translucent  paper  proves  rather  advantageous  than  other¬ 
wise.  Indeed,  to  such  an  extent  may  the  negative  be  separated  from 
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the  print,  that  I  have  made  the  mask  upon  a  thick  sheet  of  wove  paper 
rendered  translucent  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  castor  oil,  and  the 
softness  conferred  on  the  background  by  this  imparted  quite  a  charm 
to  the  finished  picture.  Omega. 

- + - 

THE  PAMPHENGOS. 

As  regards  the  desirability  of  having  even  an  approach  to  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  lime  light,  possessing  a  degree  of  strength  or  intensity 
sufficient  for  a  second-rate  lantern  exhibition,  no  person  will  express 
a  doubt ;  but  as  respects  a  hope  or  expectation  of  oil  illumina¬ 
tion  being  ever  brought  to  such  a  state  of  perfection  as  to  supersede 
oxyhydrogen  for  any  purpose  whatever  for  which  it  is  now  being 
employed,  experts  will  probably  shake  their  heads. 

When  we  read  of  that  skilful  and  experienced  lantern  exhibitor, 
Mr.  B.  J.  Malden,  giving  his  endorsement  to  an  allegation  as  to  a 
certain  quadruplex  oil  burner  equalling  many  exhibitions  with  the 
oxyhydrogen  lime  light  which  he  had  seen,  we  did  not  attach  to 
the  statement  the  importance  we  should-  have  done,  knowing  that 
some  lime-light  exhibitions  were  not  unfrequently  poor  enough  ; 
but  when  this  was  still  further  confirmed  by  Mr.  Lewis  Wright, 
the  author  of  a  meritorious  treatise  on  Light ,  who  stated  that  not 
only  had  he  seen  a  well-lighted  twelve-foot  disc  produced,  but  that 
the  lamp  possessed  sufficient  power,  as  tested  by  himself,  for  pro¬ 
jecting  polariscope  objects  in  a  manner  sufficiently  brilliant  for  class 
demonstration,  on  a  disc  five  feet  in  diameter,  we  felt  that  an 
inquiry  might  fittingly  be  instituted  into  this  matter,  because,  as 
everyone  familiar  with  the  phenomena  of  polarisation  by  the 
lantern  is  well  aware,  much  less  than  half  of  the  emitted  ray  only 
reaches  the  screen. 

The  light  by  which  such  good  things  are  effected  rejoices  in  a 
north-eastern  origin  and  a  Greek  designation,  namely,  the  “  Pam- 
phengos,”  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Hughes,  Hackney  and  Kingsland-road,  and 
by  it  is  purported  to  be  solved  the  difficulty  of  securing  a  higher  class 
of  combustion  than  heretofore  obtained.  Believing  that  the  best 
way  to  test  the  performance  of  any  special  mode  of  illumination  is 
to  do  so  when  the  demonstration  is  made  by  its  maker,  we  accord¬ 
ingly  called  at  the  factory  (Brewster  House,  Mor timer-road,  N.) 
and  requested  permission  to  witness  the  capabilities  of  the  Pam- 
phengos — a  request  with  which  Mr.  Hughes  promptly  and  cour¬ 
teously  complied. 

While  an  assistant  was  being  despatched  upstairs  to  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  room  to  “  light  up,”  we  took  occasion  to  cast  a  glance  round 
the  lantern  department.  A  specialist  in  these  instruments,  Mr. 
Hughes  keeps  here  nothing  but  lanterns  and  their  appliances.  The 
show-cases  were  amply  supplied  with  condensers  of  every  size  and 
degree  of  curvature,  both  mounted  and  unmounted.  Here,  too, 
were  displayed  innumerable  achromatic  objectives,  which  differed 
from  the  ordinary  French  portrait  lens  in  some  respects — such  as 
the  greater  diameter  of  the  lenses  for  a  given  focus;  the  more 
substantial  workmanship,  especially  in  the  racking ;  and  the  double 
end  to  the  pinion,  by  which  milled  heads  projected  at  both  sides 
for  facilitating  focussing  from  either  side  of  the  lantern,  which  is  a 
source  of  great  convenience.  Polariscopes,  lantern  microscopes, 
lime-light  burners  of  the  various  sorts  now  in  use,  dissolving  taps, 
and  other  lantern  appliances  were  also  here  in  rich  profusion. 
These  several  items  of  brasswork  were  finished  in  a  most  excellent 
and  substantial  style — much  better,  indeed,  than  one  usually  expects 
to  find  in  lantern  fittings.  Arranged  on  shelves  we  saw  quite  a 
variety  of  lanterns  in  every  style,  and  at  prices  ranging  from  £50 
downwards.  But  a  lantern  of  this  character  is  a  work  of  engineer¬ 
ing  art,  having  a  triple  optical  system  controlled  by  dissolving  taps 
so  perfectly  as  to  enable  the  very  refinement  of  dissolving  views 
and  mechanical  effects  being  indulged  in.  As  we  looked  over  the 
great  display  we  concluded  that  the  powers  of  the  lantern  are  at 
length  recognised,  and  that  it  has  now  taken  its  position  as  an 
important  social  teacher  and  demonstrator  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
as  well  as  fulfilling  its  original  role  as  the  ever-popular  arnuser  of  the 
domestic  circle. 

We  had  only  time  to  take  a  hurried  glance  round  the  well¬ 
decorated  walls  of  a  large  show-room  adjoining,  in  which  were  dis¬ 
played  many  hundreds  of  choice  slides  of  recent  outcome — all  of 
them  prettily  coloured,  some  of  them  elaborately  so — when  the  word 
was  passed  for  us  to  proceed  upstairs  to  the  demonstrating  hall,  in 
which  the  Pamphengos,  now  lighted  up,  was  in  waiting  to  receive  us. 

There  was  no  doubt  at  all  of  its  success.  “  Seeing,”  in  such  a 
case,  “was  believing;”  and  there  before  us  on  a  disc,  which 
measured  eleven  feet  six  inches  in  diameter,  was  projected  a  photo¬ 
graph  from  nature,  beautifully  lighted  and  sharp  all  over.  The 
conclusion  at  which  we  arrived,  after  having  seen  upwards  of  a 
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dozen  slides  passed  in  review  upon  the  screen,  was  that  undoubtedly 
it  was  the  best  light  from  oil  that  we  had  ever  seen,  and  that 
in  innumerable  cases  it  might  be  made  most  fittingly  to  do  duty 
for  the  lime  light.  A  few  subsequent  experiments  satisfied  us  nf 
the  capability  of  the  light  for  showing  microscopic  objects  of  the 
low-power  class,  prepared  for  exhibition  by  the  oxyhydrogen  light, 
while  with  the  polariscope  it  far  surpassed  our  expectations. 

With  respect  to  the  instrument  itself  the  annexed  diagram 
affords  an  accurate  idea  of  its  external  form,  which  is  certainly 


very  elegant.  The  burner  is  composed  of  four  wicks  placed 
parallel  with  each  other  and  axially  in  the  lantern.  They  are 
controlled  by  pinions  projecting  behind.  The  air  supply  is  adjusted 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  the  flames  from  these  to  be  deflected 
towards  the  centre,  thus  forming  a  rather  small  flame  of  exceeding 
great  intensity.  The  chimney  is  of  metal  and  somewhat  tall,  so  as 
to  ensure  perfect  combustion;  while  the  portion  immediately  sur¬ 
rounding  the  flame  is  formed  of  metal,  having  a  large  aperture, 
both  in  front  and  behind,  to  permit  the  passage  of  the  light  to  the 
condensers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  reflector  on  the  other.  These 
apertures  are  protected  by  small  curved  panes  of  glass,  annealed  so 
as  not  to  be  liable  to  breakage  by  heat. 

One  of  the  important  conditions  of  success  lies  in  the  lighting  of 
the  lamp  in  the  proper  manner.  Mr.  Hughes  recommends  that  it 
be  done  so  slowly  as  to  occupy  about  five  minutes  before  the  full 
effect  is  obtained.  This  care  at  the  preliminary  stage  is  the  key  to 
success  in  securing  intensity  and  purity  of  light.  The  lamp  is  evi¬ 
dently  constructed  with  thoughtful  attention  and  with  a  due  regard  to 
the  admission  not  only  of  air  in  the  requisite  quantity,  but  also,  as 
respects  its  direction,  so  as  to  impinge  properly  upon  the  flame. 
The  result  of  such  care  is  a  light  both  pure  and  intense,  and  one  well 
adapted  for  showing  colours  and  photographs  on  an  enlarged  scale. 

The  condensers  are  formed  of  two  plano-convex  lenses  four  inches  in 
diameter,  with  perforations  in  the  mount  to  prevent  the  condensation 
of  moisture  on  the  inside  surfaces.  The  objective  is,  as  previously 
hinted,  of  rather  larger  diameter  than  the  French  lenses  commonly 
employed,  and  it  defines  well  to  the  margin.  Altogether  we  are 
justified  in  saying  that  the  Pamphengos  is  decidedly  a  step  in 
advance  in  the  applied  science  of  optical  projection. 


PRINTING* 

I  STRONGLY  advocate  the  adoption  of  ammonia  fuming  by  all  those 
engaged  in  printing  from  gelatine  dry  plates,  being  convinced  that  it 
only  Requires  a  fair  trial  to  render  its  use  general.  Purchase  liq. 
ammonia  fortis  s.g.  '880,  in  capsuled  bottles  or  Winchester  quarts. 
The  present  price  is  not  more  than  sixpence  per  pound.  Use  a 
measured  quantity,  say  two  ounces,  in  a  saucer  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  an  air-tight  box;  lay  the  sheet  to  be  fumed  on  netting  stretched  an 
inch  or  two  below  the  lid;  the  distance  between  the  liquid  and  the 
surface  of  the  paper  should  be  fifteen  inches  at  least.  To  ascertain  the 
*  Concluded  from  page  42. 
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nroner  time  to  fume  any  given  sample  of  paper— for  the  different 
makes  va^y  enormously -It  fs  better  to  start  by  exposing  the  paper  in 
the  box  for  one  minute  ;  cut  off  a  corner  and  expose  it  to  daylight.  If 
the  colour  be  red  as  it  darkens  in  the  light,  the  action  has  been  in¬ 
sufficient  and  it  will  be  quite  safe  to  return  the  paper  for  at  least 
an^the  minute;  at  the  end  of  this  time  another  small  piece  may  be  cut 
off  and  exposed  as  before.  This  time  it  may  print  grey,  afterwards 
becoming  purple;  this  is  an  indication  that  the  paper  is  sufficiently 
fumed  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  The  sample  of  paper  we  have  been 
using  for  the  last  few  months  requires  thirty  minutes  fuming,  and  a 
few  vears  ago  we  were  using  paper  which  required  an  hour  and  a-liali. 
When  there  is  much  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  and  a  weak  silver 
bath  is  employed,  a  peculiar  mottled  appearance  is  sometimes  seen, 
although  the  purple  colour  has  been  attained.  This  indicates  the 
necessity  for  a  longer  period  of  floating  on  the  silver  solution,  followed 
by  a  prolonged  fuming  until  the  blue  stage  has  been  reached  As  a 
rule,  paper  should  be  floated  until  it  is  seen  to  lie  perfectly  flat  on  t  ie 
solution,  whether  it  requires  three  minutes  or  ten  to  obtain  that  result. 
When  paper  has  been  acted  upon  too  long  by  the  ammonia,  also  when 
not  quite1  dry,  a  grey  metallic  lustre  and  generally  flat  appearance  is 
obtained.  Such  priiits  will  not  tone  well;  neither  will  burnishing 

improve  them  very  much.  T  -i  „ 

On  the  subject  of  preserved  sensitive  paper  I  can  say  but  little.  Like 
others,  I  have  made  many  experiments,  ranging  between  citric  acid  of 
at  least  fifteen  years  ago,  and  carbonate  of  soda  leaves  of  a  later  period. 
Although  I  have  preserved  paper  perfectly  white  for  more  than  a  yeai, 

I  cannot  say  the  results  are  preferable  to  those  obtained  on  papei 
freshly  silvered  every  day.  The  formula  used  for  preserving  the  paper 
I  have  just  alluded  to  is  as  follows.  After  sensitising  m  the  ordinary 
way,  and  while  the  sheet  is  wet,  the  back  of  the  paper  should  be 
floated,  for  the  space  of  five  minutes,  on  the  following  solution  : 

Picked  gum-arabic .  J*  ounces. 

When  dissolved,  add— 

Citric  acid  .  |  ounces. 

Strong  hydrochloric  acid . _. . .  ” 

The  paper  should  be  dried,  and  packed  in  a  close  metallic  case. 

Vignetting  is  a  troublesome  operation  unless  one  is  constantly  prac¬ 
tising  ;  and  amateurs,  as  a  rule,  would  rather  print  their  pictures  plain 
than  be  bothered  with  cutting  out  and  adjusting  masks  without  any 
very  certain  knowledge  as  to  the  results  they  are  likely  to  obtain. 
Probably  the  shape  is  suitable  enough  if  it  were  looked  after ;  but  the 
system  of  placing  it  in  position,  and  leaving  it  to  the  glorious  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  chance,  is  not  a  system  favourable  to  good  work.  Who  among 
us  has  not  occasionally  forgotten  or  neglected  a  vignette,  and  upon 
removing  the  print  from  the  pressure-frame  discovered  too  much  this 
side  or  too  little  that — a  sort  of  one-sided  effect.  ,  ,  -. 

I  won’t  ask  your  permission  to  let  me  wade  through  the  dozen  and 
one  different  ways  of  obtaining  a  vignette,  since  a  recent  description 
of  every  practical  method  has  been  made  familiar  to  us  in  the  JSews; 
but  will  merely  mention  that  any  suitably  shaped  opening  man  opaque 
substance  would  give  all  the  blending  that  can  be  desired,  if  placed  in 
a  diffused  light  at  sufficient  distance  from  the  negative,  to  produce  a 
well-softened  outline.  An  arrangement  similar  to  the  one  1  now  show 
you  answers  very  well  for  ordinary  negatives. 

Example  5.— In  a  case  of  very  thin  or  under-exposed  negatives  the 
opening  maybe  covered  with  tissue  paper,  ground  glass,  or  a  plate 
coated  with  purple  dye  dissolved  in  collodion  and  spirit  vainis  i. 
When  the  picture  is  half  printed,  should  there  appear  to  be  any 
deficiency  in  blending,  the  smaller  mask  may  be  replaced  by  a  larger 
one,  and  for  some  subjects  a  brief  exposure  may  be  given,  removing 
the  vignetting  mask  entirely.  Some  negatives  will  not  give  such  goo. 
results  printed  out  to  the  extreme  limit  of  their  dimensions  ;  and  it  is 
not  desirable  to  vignette  them,  neither  is  it  convenient  ,  to  print  only 
so  much  as  is  really  good,  thus  reducing  the  size  materially  U  ndei 
these  circumstances  a  mask  of  the  required  size  and  shape,  with  plenty 
of  margin,  is  secured  to  the  faulty  negative.  Prints  from  this  masked 
negative  will  have  white  margins.  In  everyday  practice  this  white 
margin  is  given  a  tint  somewhat  lighter  than  the  general  depth  o_  the 
subject.  This  is  done  in  the  following  manner 

Example  6. — The  zinc  shapes  now  being  passed,  round  will  be  found 
to  exactly  fit  the  paper  masks,  any  number  of  which  may  be  easily  cut 

with  a  sharp  penknife.  . 

Two  blocks  of  zinc  are  cut  to  the  size  of  every  shape  used,  one  being 
a  little  smaller  than  the  other.  A  mask  is  cut  from  sensitised  papei 
from  the  larger  zinc  block,  and  the  counterpart  or  inner  portion  is  cut 
from  the  smaller  block  ;  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  two  blocks 
being  sufficient  to  enable  the  smaller  one,  attached  to  a  glass  plate,  to 
block  the  picture  entirely,  and  thus  enable  the  margin  to  be  printed 
deep  enough  to  produce  a  pleasing  effect  without  the  necessity  ol 

a  white  line.  .  . 

Cloud  effects  are  produced  in  a  variety  of  ways,  the  most  practical 
being  to  obtain  a  series  of  good  cloud  negatives,  selecting  the  most 
suitable  for  the  subject.  Without  wishing  to  dictate  in  any  way  as  to 
which  is  the  best  method  of  printing-in  clouds  from  a  negative,  1  will 
tell  you  which  I  think  is  the  easiest. 


Negatives  having  good  density  in  the  sky  portion  rarely  require 
stopping  out  beyond  ordinary  shading.  When  the  subject  will  allow 
it,  a  duster,  or  strip  of  thin  sheet  lead  suitably  arranged  outside  the 
pressure-frame,  will  stop  most  of  the  light  from  passing  through  that 
portion  of  the  negative.  Some  landscape  and  architectural  subjects 
would  be  difficult  to  vignette  in  this  way ;  nothing  short  of  obscuring 
the  whole  of  the  sky  by  means  of  an  opaque  substance  will  be  found  to 
answer.  The  best  medium  I  know  of  is  black  varnish.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  use  it  too  thin,  and  allow  it  to  spread  beyond  the  parts  to 
be  covered. 

Example  7. — Having  a  print,  such  as  I  now  show  you,  it  only  requires 
to  be  exposed  under  a  sky  negative  for  a  short  time  in  diffused  daylight, 
covering  up  the  picture  as  much  as  can  conveniently  be  done.  The  sky 
negative  should  overlap  the  subject  a  little,  unless  there  are  special 
reasons  for  not  doing  so. 

Heavy  shadows  may  be  softened  very  effectually  by  means  of 
dabbing  an  old  brush  slightly  charged  with  black  varnish  on  the 
negative.  To  facilitate  working  in  foliage  when  insufficiently  indicated 
several  retouching  pencils  may  be  bound  together,  thus  multiplying 
the  number  of  strokes  with  considerably  less  labour  to  the  operator, 
and  better  effects  are  obtained  than  by  using  an  ordinary  stump 
and  powdered  graphite.  Some  photographer  grind  the  back  surface  oi 
their  negatives  to  facilitate  retouching ;  others  attach  tracing  paper 
with  the  same  object  in  view.  Combining  portions  of  one  negative 
with  portions  from  another  requires  both  patience  and  skill.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  print  the  head  from  one  negative  and  the  shoulders  from 
another  ;  but  it  does  not  always  look  well,  either  a  white  or  dark  line, 
caused  by  overlapping  or  the  reverse,  being  very  often  too  evident. 
Vignetting  does  not  produce  any  better  result,  and  sometimes  grave 
errors  are  made  in  the  lighting.  I  have  always  succeeded  better  by 
cutting  out  accurately  the  portions  required  from  untoned  prints  of  the. 
various  negatives,  using  a  sharp  penknife  for  the  purpose.  If  a  line  of 
any  kind  be  perceptible  when  the  parts  are  combined  it  is  better  to 
let  it  be  a  white  line,  for  this  can  easily  be  removed  by  the  finishing. 

There  are  a  great  many  matters  connected  with  this  subject  which 
might  occupy  the  attention  of  our  Society  for  several  evenings.  It  is 
manifestly  impossible  for  me  to  deal  with  more  than  a  tithe  of  them  just 
now.  Before  closing,  however,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
method  of  testing  the  quantity  of  silver  contained  in  any  given  solution 

_ preferably  an  acid  solution.  In  this  tube  is  placed  some  pure  solution 

of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  in  this  one  silver  solution  plus  nitrate  of  potash. 

Example  8. — This  mercury  bulb,  termed  an  argentometer,  is  so 
indexed  that  floating  in  distilled  water  at  60°  F.  it  stands  at  zero.  If 
lflO  grains  of  silver  nitrate  be  added  to  each  ounce  of  distilled  water  the 
bulb5 should  register  100° ;  if  I  were  to  add  barium  or  ammonium  nitrate 
instead,  I  should  get  a  very  different  result.  The  solution  I  am  now 
operating  with  contains  ten  grains  of  silver  nitrate  to  each  fluid  ounce 
of  distilled  water.  We  shall  find  upon  testing  it  with  the  argentometer 
that  it  does  not  register  nine  grains.  If  this  be  so  in  the  case  of  a  pure 
solution,  what  degree  of  certainty  can  there  be  when  operating  with 
an  old  bath  containing  nitrates  and  albumen  ?  I  have  also  another 
solution  composed  of  ammonium  thio-cyanate  seventy-eight  grains  in 
seventeen  ounces  of  distilled  water;  this  is  the  equivalent  proportion 
to  react  volume  for  volume  on  a  ten-grain  silver  solution.  These 
burettes  are  graduated  in  cubic  centimetres.  I  will  run  off  five  cubic 
centimetres  of  silver  into  this  beaker ;  to  it  I  will  add  a  few  drops  of 
dilute  nitric  acid  and  a  colour  indicator,  such  as  ammonia  ferric  alum. 
I  will  now  run  into  this  mixture  exactly  five  cubic  centimetres 
of  the  re-agent,  and  you  will  see  the  reaction  is  complete  the 
moment  the  colour  remains.  Having  a  stock  of  the  re-agent  made 
at  any  convenient  strength,  preferably  normal  or  decinormal,  the 
greatest  accuracy  is  obtained  in  testing  any  given  solution  containing 
silver.  Those  who  employ  the  French  system  of  measurement  will 
find  it  more  convenient  to  use  decinormal  solution,  viz. ,  seventeen 
grammes  of  silver  nitrate  per  litre  of  water,  and  ,  *6  grammes  of 
ammonium  thio-cyanate  per  litre.  The  silver  solution  is  merely  useu 
as  a  standard  test  for  the  re-agent.  Each  cubic  centimetre  of  the  re¬ 
agent  is  equal  to  ‘017  grammes  of  silver  nitrate  or  'OIOS  of  pure 
metallic  silver;  thus,  in  testing,  we  multiply  the  number  ofc.c. 
employed  to  act  on  each  c.c.  of  the  silver  solution  by  that  number  or 
times  '017.  An  easy  way  to  ascertain  how  many  grains  per  fluid 
ounce  are  contained  in  a  definite  number  of  grammes  per  litre  is  to 
multiply  by  70,  and  divided  by  160  ;  thus  the  decinormal  solution  of 
seventeen  grammes  of  silver  multiplied  by  70  and  divided  by  160  equals 
7  and  T7ff  grains  per  ounce — practically,  74  grains  per  ounce. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  kind  attention.  I  should  like 
have  illustrated* my  remarks  more  fully.tat  t,«  ..  t«.  to 

devote  much  time  to  the  subject.  On  going  carefully  ■ 

have  not  touched  at  all  on  some  important  matters.  IS o  doubt  uie 
gentlemen  who  follow  me  on  this  subject  will  not  b^Ts0^Ieml^HMAN 


ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

I  can  imagine  I  see  a  grim  smile  pass  oyer  the  l^^en^a^ima^e 

(personally  unknown  and,  possibly,  utterly  unit  d 

I  have  formed)  with  whom  I  lately  crossed  suoids,  as  he  read  a  com 
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municatiou  in  the  December  issue  of  the  “non-commercial”  Journal 
of  the  Parent  Society — the  one  I  mean  suggesting  or  recommending 
the  institution  of  a  “school  of  art-photography.”  And  has  it  come  to 
this?  After  the  conscieutous  endeavours  of  the  Editors  of  this  Journal  and 
of  other  writers  to  show  the  universality  of  art — which  is  for  all  time,  and 
knows  neither  creed  nor  people — that  at  this  time,  when  photography 
as  a  science  is  advancing  with  rapid  strides,  and  thus  showing,  with  no 
questionable  voice,  that  so  many  of  its  votaries  have  the  true  artistic 
spirit,  to  find  any  one  advancing  a  plea  for  teaching  “  photographic  art,” 
and  accorded  a  prominent  position  in  a  representative  journal  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  disheartening  in  the  highest  degree.  True  it  is  that  art  is  not 
mathematics,  and  the  accepted  of  yesterday  may  be  the  laughing-stock 
of  today.  Put  up  at  Christie’s  dry  work  by  a  certain  former  President 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  would  it  fetch  as  many  pence  as  it  was 
purchased  for  pounds?  Yet  never,  I  doubt,  would  “photographic  art  ” 
come  to  the  front.  I  feel  positively  degraded  at  the  suggestion. 

Such  reflections  lead  me  to  think  of  the  recent  complaint  that  has 
been  made  of  pictures  being  exhibited  in  the  names  of  persons  who  did 
but  turn  the  handle,  as  it  were — who  only  uncapped  the  lens  while 
others  went  through  the  labour  and  the  toil  of  developing.  I  do  think 
the  whole  of  the  operations  of  taking  photographs  are  better  performed 
by  one  man  ;  but,  if  they  be  not,  surely  it  cannot  be  denied  that  when 
a  man  produces  a  number  of  good  things — and  not  merely  a  simple 
picture,  which  may  be  a  fluke — whatever  art  feeling  may  be  indicated 
in  the  picture,  or  canons  of  art  followed  and  their  application  shown, 
should  be  held  worthy  of  recognition,  whoever  may  have  developed 
the  plate  and  flashed  into  existence  the  proof  of  the  value  of  his  selec¬ 
tion  or  arrangement. 

A  somewhat  similar  theme  is  touched  in  a  letter  I  lately  saw  in 
these  columns  relative  to  the  Bristol  exhibition,  where  whatever 
enlargement  is  exhibited  it  is  required  to  have  been  done  by  the  ex¬ 
hibitor  himself.  If  this  rule  were  universal  more  than  one  exhibitor 
would  be  deprived  of  his  spoils.  This  point,  however,  is  fairly  open 
to  discussion  ;  but  when,  as  I  am  credibly  informed  happened  a  year 
or  two  ago  at  Pall  Mall,  a  medallist  exhibits  as  his  own  (and  not  as  an 
enlargement)  a  picture  the  original  negative  of  which  he  had  no  hand 
in  taking,  and,  as  is  commonly  believed,  also  did  not  make  the 
enlargement — I  refrain  from  giving  my  opinion  of  such  shameless 
effrontery. 

To  leave  such  subjects  aside,  I  pass  to  the  Glasgow  conversazione, 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  thoroughly  successful  affair.  I  trust  the 
harmony  of  the  evening  was  not  disturbed  by  the  exhibition  of  the 
Grimeo-Kistocope.  Wliat  a  terrible  instrument  it  must  be  if  its  pro¬ 
portions  are  at  all  in  keeping  with  its  name  ! 

By-the-bye,  the  coincidence  that  I  noticed  last  month  is  rendered 
still  further  remarkable.  .Not  only  is  the  light  screen  and  the  bicycle- 
saddle  illustrated  in  this  Journal,  from  Mr.  Crooke’s  paper,  identical 
with  that  used  by  Mr.  Marshall  Wane,  but  even  the  camera  shade  also 
appears  identical  with  it.  Cannot  one  of  the  two  gentlemen  give  some 
explanation  of  these  parallel  thoughts?  I  should  like  to  know  also  if 
the  plate- varnishing  convenience  illustrated  has  been  actually  brought 
into  practice  by  its  inventor,  as  the  somewhat  guarded  context  sug¬ 
gests?  or  is  it  merely  an  idea,  and  nothing  more?  for,  as  represented 
in  the  drawing  and  described  in  the  text,  I  should  say  it  would  be 
worthless. 

Mr.  McKean’s  lantern  carrier,  illustrated  in  the  preceding  pages, 
possesses  just  the  oppnsite  characteristics,  and  exhibitors  will  be  under 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  him,  in  the  first  place,  for  devising,  and,  secondly, 
for  publishing,  such  a  useful  contrivance. 

I  want  to  know  is  “useful”  the  correct  word  to  employ?  for  I  find 
a  large  advertisement  brought  before  my  eyes  every  week  describing  a 
certaiu  process  as  being  the  “most  intrinsic”  of  photographic  pro¬ 
cesses.  Now,  I  should  like  to  give  a  nice,  full-flowing,  rounded 
adjectival  expressiveness  to  my  praise  of  Mr.  McKean’s  inventions  ; 
but  I  don't  like  to  call  it  an  “intrinsic.”  I  am  afraid  he  would  not 
take  it  kindly. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham’s  invention  has,  as  I  predicted,  aroused 
quite  an  excitement,  and  the  old  “canary  medium”  and  orange  pea- 
green  controversy  bids  fair  to  be  reopened  in  full  intensity.  Experi¬ 
ments  are  being  made  by  everybody.  I  have  heard  no  one  condemn 
the  suggestion  on  practical  grounds — and  theories  are  like  statistics, 
they  can  prove  anything — yet  such  is  the  perverseness  of  photographic 
human  nature  that  with  every  inducement  before  them  people  will  not 
get  out  of  the  rut.  As  to  my  own  case  I  candidly  confess,  though  I 
use  ruby  light,  I  use  it  freely,  so  that  the  smallest  of  small  prints  can,  at 
any  rate  in  summer,  be  read  in  any  corner  of  the  room  with  the  greatest 
ease;  hence  there  is  no  inducement  to  me  to  change.  Further:  I  must 
say  that  personally  I  cannot  accurately  judge  of  the  density  of  a  nega¬ 
tive  nor  as  to  whether  the  features  are  “sharp”  when  there  is  a 
sheet  or  two  of  paper  between  the  negative  and  the  light.  This 
reason  would  prevent  me  taking  up  the  idea  of  Mi\  Herbert  Starnes’s 
lamp  if  I  were  not  prejudiced  against  it  on  theoretical  grounds.  As  far 
as  I  can  judge  it  only  reduces  the  intensity  of  the  light  to  a  most  marked 
extent,  so  that  if  the  reflected  light  were  intensified  by  a  lens  photo¬ 
graphic  action  would  proceed  apace.  If  this  view  be  correct,  the  same 
effect  could  be  produced  by  turning  down  the  gas  or  by  putting  an 
extra  sheet  of  paper  on  the  window  when  daylight  is  used.  I  cannot 


help  feeling  that  the  general  verdict  will  be,  like  that  narrated  in  tlm 
veracious  ballad  of  “St.  Anthony  and  the  Fishes,”  which  explicitly 
explains  how — 

“St.  Anthony  at  church 
Was  left  in  the  lurch  ; 

So  he  went  to  the  ditches, 

And  preached  to  the  fishes,” 

and  after  expounding  all  kinds  of  valuable  truths  suited  to  their 
piscine  natures  and  erratic  modes  of  living,  dcspoudingly  adds— 

“  Much  delighted  were  they, 

-  But  preferred  the  old  way.” 

Fkee  Lance. 


CAMERA  LUCIDA. — PALETTA  OBSCURA.  A  STUDY  IN 
LIGHT  AND  SHADOW  * 

To  consider  the  first  of  our  united  art  aims,  namely,  the  exact  imitation 
of  Nature  as  she  appears  to  us  and  as  she  appears  to  others,  the  eye  is 
the  organ  to  which  we  all  appeal,  and  1  do  not  know  a  more  fickle  um¬ 
pire,  except  pei’haps  the  ear. 

I  had  a  friend  once  in  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  who  had  weak  eyes 
and  used  blue  spectacles  for  the  glaring.  He  never  was  satisfied  with 
my  colouring  ;  the  yellows  always  had  such  a  green  appearance.  ‘  ‘  W  hy 
won’t  you  stick  to  pure  chrome?”  he  used  to  ask,  seriously  transfixing 
me  with  two  blank  window  panes  of  deep  indigo. 

Many  people  are  colour-blind,  yet  not  entirely  so,  and  more  U  the 
pity,  but  just  on  one  point,  like  (he  sunstroke  of  Sir  li<<jer  'li  h 
borne;  and  the  worst  is  they  are  not  aware  of  that  particular  point,  and 
feel  quite  put  out  if  it  is  explained  to  them.  They  will  think  the  man 
an  ass  who  tries  to  prove  them  wrong,  for  it  they  are  st<ong  up«>n  any 
point  it  is  on  that  particular  one.  I  have  proved  it  dozens  of  times  in 
cases  of  partial  sunstroke  and  colour-blindness.  I  mean,  just  a  slight 
wipe  out  of  the  mental  slate — a  blurring,  or,  as  it  were,  a  Dutch  effect  in 
the  case  of  sunstroke;  or  a  delicacy  of  perception  awautiug  in  the 
colour-blindness,  a  gauze  veil  dropped  over,  not  nearly  "bo  apparent  as 
the  blue  glasses,  or  the  lack  of  distinction  between  red  and  green,  for 
Daltonism  like  this  ought  to  be  palpable  both  to  the  suff’eter  and  his 
suffering  friends. 

There  is  also  a  distortion  of  vision  apart  from  nearness  or  longness  of 
sight  which  is  a  very  troublesome  agent  to  fight  against  for  the  pr<  diner 
— a  little  nerve  gone  “agee”  through  partial  paralysis  or  an  accident 
before  birth  -and  everything  is  ditfeient  than  to  any  one  else  ;  or  it 
may  he  that  it  is  spasmodic  and  occasional  in  its  effects,  and  then  woe 
to  the  picture  that  comes  under  his  lash  (if  a  critic)  at  a  moment  the 
twisted  fit  is  on  him. 

Ten  artists  sit  down  to  one  landscape  and  make  ten  different  pictures, 
and  the  camera  drops  in  and  makes  the  eleventh,  like  none  of  the  ten, 
but  wonderfully  like  the  original,  as  those  ten  different  pairs  of  eyes 
will  testify7,  in  spite  of  their  varied  distortions.  Ten  different  critics 
look  at  a  picture  and  find  out  different  faults,  each  praising  as  virtues 
the  faults  of  the  nine  others.  Ten  women  will  look  upon  one  man 
and  ten  chances  to  one  they  will  all  find  different  uglinesses  about 
him,  with  the  exception  of  the  tenth,  whom  he  may  have  chosen,  and 
yet  they  will  all  unite  in  agreeing  that  she  wasn’t  worthy  of  him  ; 
which  clearly  proves,  I  think,  that  this  form- distortion  of  vision  is 
only  partial. 

Realism  is  the  passion  of  the  day,  both  in  writers  and  painters  ;  and 
this  passion  photography  is  only  too  well  qualified  to  gratify.  To  note 
down  a  scene,  or  describe  an  emotion  by  the  aid  of  its  most  minute 
outer  symbolism,  as  faithfully  and  as  free  from  complexity  as  possible, 
seems  to  be  the  greatest  virtue  and  highest  aim  of  the  modern  school. 

The  names  which  I  would  select  as  samples  of  this  style  of  work 
will  be  those  names  which,  by7  engravings  and  etchings,  are  best  known 
to  us,  and  so  likely  to  be  of  most  use  in  our  search  after  excellent 
examples.'  Amongst  the  old  masters  I  would  quote  Albert  Durer  for 
stern  realism,  combining  a  symbolism  and  spirituality  so  refined  that  it 
is  no  wonder  his  qualities  have  been  so  long  unseen  by  critics  such  as 
Pilkington,  who  says  of  him — “He  was  a  man  of  extreme  ingenuity, 
without  being  a  genius.  In  composition  copious  without  taste, 
anxiously  precise  in  parts,  but  unmindful  of  the  whole,  he  has  rather 
shown  us  what  to  avoid  than  wbat  to  follow.”  Rembrandt  I  would 
take  next,  as  we  all  know  about  him  and  his  powers  ;  also  because  be¬ 
seems  to  be  the  model  chosen,  but  in  few  cases  followed  out  correcting 
by  photographers  who  desire  to  produce  striking  effects.  Davia 
Teniers  I  would  point  out  next,  as  a  type  of  naturalism  without  much 
straining  after  force  or  effect,  no  elevating  force  or  symbolic  influence. 

I  take  those  three  great  names  as  samples  because  their  manners  aii 
distinctly  separate,  because  their  systems  and  tricks  for  reaching  effect, 
are  easily  penetrated,  and  because,  while  I  am  describing  characterist’’; 
works  by  them,  and  explaining  as  well  as  I  can  how  they  may  be 
followed' out  with  original  force  by  photographers,  you  will  also  call  to 
mind  those  specimens  of  their  brush-work  exhibited  in  Edinburgn 
during  this  last  summer,  and  so  follow  me  more  easily.  _ 

All  good  original  work  is  got  from  copying  and  following  those  who 
have  gone  before.  I  could  quote  scores  of  painters  since  the  days  of 
Durer,  Rembrandt,  and  Teniers,  down  to  the  present  hour,  .who  gain 
fame  only  through  being  Durerites,  Rembraudtists,  or  Tenienans,  with 
*  Continued  from  page  41. 
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a  little  of  their  own  personalities  thrown  in,  as  those  old  masters  did. 
Purer  flung  in  and  mixed  up  a  part  of  himself  (which  he  could  not 
keep  out)  along  with  the  training  of  Michael  Wolgemuth.  Rem¬ 
brandt  hashed  up  Zvvanenburg,  Eastman,  Pinas,  with  a  host  of  others, 
alon"  with  the  son  of  his  own  mother,  to  produce  the  mightiest  giant 
of  the  art  race,  which  we  all  try  to  copy  whenever  we  want  to  feel  free 
from  the  feeding  bottle.  It  is  the  fate  of  all  great  men  to  copy.  Blake 

says _ “Toe  difference  between  a  had  artist  and  a  good  is  that  the  bad 

artist  seems  to  c  >py  a  great  deal,  and  the  good  one  does  copy  a  great  deal.  ” 

Spending  lots  of  time  drawing  after  the  antique  and  winning  gold 
medals  and  South  Kensington  certificates  ;  fiddling  over  false  niceties, 
trying  to  finish ,  when  there  is  no  such  thing  as  finish  in  creation,  far 
less  in  art ;  being  so  careful  that  they  lose  all  freedom  of  action,  free¬ 
dom  of  thought,  and  produce  nothing.  That  is  the  rubbish  they  are 
turning  out  of  the  government  schools  nowadays — students  who 
labour  five  years  at  freehand  outline,  ten  years  at  antique  casts,  and 
niggle  the  rest  of  their  useful  years  amongst  nude  models  in  life  schools, 
while  the  real,  active  copyists  are  vaulting  over  their  sdly  heads,  and 
digging  out  niches  to  enshrine  themselves  down  Time. 

William  Hunt,  the  Yankee,  in  his  Talks  about  Art,  tells  us  about 
Purer  and  copying  in  his  own  terse  way  thus  : — “Albert  Purer  with 
an  outline  knew  how  to  make  an  outline  look  like  a  firm,  full  figure. 
He  began  with  firmness,  and  finished  with  delicacy. .  .  .But  he  did’nt 
get  it  in  a  day.  Hercules  may  have  strangled  a  serpent  when  he  was 
a  baby,  but  there  was  a  time  when  he  couldn’t.  ‘  Purer  worked  in  his 
own  way  !  ’  No!  nor  did  anybody  else  at  first.  They  all  worked  in 
the  manner  of  someone  else,  in  the  way  they  were  shown.  Raphael 
after  Perugino,  Vandyke  after  Rubens.  If  Albert  Purer  had  lived  in 
Venice  he  would  have  been  a  Venetian  painter.  As  it  was  he  worked 
r s  the  old  German  artists  had  worked.” 

I  turn  from  Purer  to  Rembrandt,  as  from  a  nature  refined  and  gentle 
to  a  nature  rugged  and  strong,  as  from  a  woman  to  a  man,  whose  firm 
hand  I  like  to  grasp  even  better  than  the  tender  clasp  of  the  other. 

Rembrandt,  the  master  of  painting — even  more  than  Rubens — of 
etching  and  photography,  who,  when  better  understood,  will  do  us  all 
more  benefit  than  any  one  of  the  others  with  one  exception,  which  I 
shall  name  presently. 

The  secret  of  Rembrandt  lies  exposed  if  we  only  read  him  aright. 
It  is  not  the  mass  of  shadow  and  isolated  light  which  stamps  the 
power  and  individuality  of  the  man.  These  are  only  his  tricks  of 
trade,  repeated  when  he  saw  how  well  they  took  with  the  public.  It 
is  the  vigour  ancl  command  of  the  man  that  strikes  us  as  we  probe  the 
breadth  and  extreme  simplicity  of  accessories.  He  is  content  with  a 
bunch  of  carrots  when  they  serve  his  purpose.  The  copper  gigantic 
stew-pan  would  have  been  enough  if  he  could  have  hidden  a  part  of 
the  exact  circle  ;  but  he  wanted  the  woman  to  stand  out  alone.  The 
other  objects  were  put  in  to  support  a  blankness,  as  a  little  by-play, 
an  incident  by  the  way;  but  the  working  woman  is  the  aim  of  bis 
setting  up  that  large  canvas.  He  got  it  all  in  of  an  afternoon — the  time 
she  was  plucking  the  fowl — that  is,  the  master  touches  ;  the  rest  might 
be  done  by  any  one. 

To  imitate  Rembrandt  properly  get  hold  of  the  first  High-street, 
Cowgate,  or  Leith  basket  woman  that  you  chance  to  meet — a  herring  or 
orange  vendor  will  do.  Take  her  as  she  sits  without  arranging  a  single 
fold,  adding  to  or  removing  one  iota  about  her  ;  take  her  on  the  street 
or  in  the  close,  or  as  she  squats  down  inside  the  half-darkened  door¬ 
way  of  her  own  little  shop.  She  can  neither  have  too  little  or  too  much 
about  her  if  she  struck  you  distinctly  while  you  passed  as  being 
picturesque.  Never  mind  the  lighting,  or  think  to  be  original.  As 
she  st;  nds,  or  sits,  or  squats,  she  is  the  woman  for  your  camera;  out 
with  it  and  secure  her  before  she  can  wink  or  know  what  you  are  up  to, 
and  you  have  caught  the  whole  secret  of  Rembrandt’s  power  and 
realistic  talent.  Hume  Nisbet. 

(  To  be  concluded  in  our  next. ) 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  MEDALS  AND  CERTIFICATES  AT  THE 
POLYTECHNIC  YOUNG  MEN’S  CHRISTIAN  INSTITUTE  IN 
CONNECTION  WITH  THE  CITY  GUILDS. 

On  Thursday  evening,  the  17th  instant,  the  medals  and  certificates  gained 
by  students  in  photography  at  the  Polytechnic  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Institute,  at  the  annual  examination  in  connection  with  the  City  Guilds, 
were  awarded  to  the  successful  candidates, — Mr.  W.  Fowler,  M.P.,  occupy¬ 
ing  the  chair.  The  large  hall  was  crowded  with  the  students  and  visitors. 

Mr.  Quintin  Hogg,  the  founder  and  hon.  secretary  of  the  Institute,  in 
his  report  for  the  past  year,  stated  that  the  Polytechnic  headed  the  list 
above  all  other  schools  in  the  country  at  the  City  Guilds’  examination — 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  candidates  who  presented  themselves  from  the 
Polytechnic  obtaining  certificates,  while  from  all  other  educational  centres 
the  average  passes  were  fifty  per  cent. 

Ti  e  prizes  were  distributed  to  the  successful  competitors  by  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Lord  Chancellor  (Earl  Selborne),  who,  in  a  capital  speech,  ex¬ 
pressed  his  pleasure  at  being  present  and  the  interest  he  took  in  the  matter 
of  technical  education,  being  himself  officially  connected  with  the  City 
Guilds..  His  Lordship  (and  also  subsequent  speakers)  dwelt  at  some  length 
on  the  importance  to  the  country  at  large  of  advancing  technical  education 
in  the  various  arts  and  trades,  alluding  to  the  efforts  now  being  made  in 


this  direction  in  foreign  countries,  and  said  that  if  England  was  to  hold 
her  own  in  competing  with  other  nations  still  more  attention  must  be  given 
to  technical  teaching. 

Classes  in  photography  are  now  held  twice  a  week  at  this  school,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  Howard  Farmer. 

- + - 

RECENT  PATENTS. 

PATENTS  APPLIED  FOR. 

No.  934. — “Apparatus  for  Changing  Dissolving  Views.”  W.  H.  Dun¬ 
can. — Dated  January  8,  1884. 

No.  1,497. — “Increasing  the  Focal  Length  or  Range  of  an  Ordinary 
Photographic  Camera  by  Means  of  a  Collapsible  Extension  Joint.'’  D.  H. 
Cussons  and  W.  T.  Turner. — Dated  Janvxiry  1G,  1884. 

No.  1,622. — “Photographic  Cameras.”  A.  C.  Lamb. — Doled  January 
17,  1884. 

No.  1.794. — “Photographic  Shutters.”  R.  B.  Garde. — Dated  January 
21,  1884. 

No.  1,814. — “Portable  Folding  Tripod  Stands.”  F.  W.  Hart. — Dat'd 
January  21,  1884. 

No.  1,898. — “Construction  of  Photographic  Cameras.”  C.  Sands  and 
J.  J.  Hunter. — Dated.  January  22,  1884. 

APPARATUS  FOR  CHANGING  AND  STORING  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHERS’  BACKGROUNDS  AND  OTHER  MOVABLE 

SCENERY. 

The  following  is  the  specification  of  an  invention  communicated  by 
William  Evans  Lindop,  of  St.  Thomas,  Ontario,  Canada: — 

This  invention  consists  of  a  gate  or  switch-like  frame  provided  with  rails 
at  top  and  bottom,  together  with  a  series  of  stalls,  each  having  rails  at 
corresponding  heights  to  those  of  the  gate  to  receive  a  background,  the 
gate  or  switch  being  so  pivoted  that  it  may  be  brought  opposite  to  any  one 
of  these  stalls,  so  that  the  background  therein  may  be  readily  run  on  to  the 
gate  for  use  from  any  one  of  the  stalls,  and  vice  versa. 

The  backgrounds  have  rollers  at  back  which  run  on  the  rails  of  the  gate 
and  sustain  the  background  in  position,  and  the  gate  is  pivoted  or  hinged 
to  any  suitable  support  at  one  end,  or  at  some  intermediate  point,  and  its 
hinge  rod  made  double-jointed  or  cranked  in  order  to  enable  the  gate  t> 
be  shifted  about  for  altering  the  position  of  the  background. 

The  stile  of  the  swinging  end  of  the  gate  is  provided  with  one  or  more 
spring  catches,  to  engage  with  the  posts  of  the  stalls  to  hold  the  gate  while 
changing  the  background. 

A  spring  holds  the  other  end  of  the  gate  at  the  same  time,  said  spring 
being  attached  to  the  floor  to  receive  the  bottom  part  or  crank  of  the  lunge 
rod,  and  fastened  at  one  end  only  in  order  that  the  other  end  may  slid*- 
along  the  floor  and  be  depressed  by  the  crank,  which  passes  into  a  notch  in 
the  spring,  whereby  the  hinge  rod  is  held  in  the  required  line  with  the  stall. 

Where  space  will  allow  of  it  the  stalls  will  be  extended  in  a  straight  line, 
and  backgrounds  of  said  construction  employed;  but,  to  provide  for  storing 
the  backgrounds  in  less  space  they  may 'be  made  flexible  by  means  of 
narrow  strips  or  slats  properly  jointed  together,  the  stalls  being  curved 
as  to  turn  corners  or  run  in  circles,  or  nearly  so,  if  desired. 

The  rollers  on  the  backgrounds  are  grooved  for  running  on  the  rails,  but 
grooved  rails  may  be  employed  with  rollers  to  run  iu  them  if  desired,  and 
other  modifications  of  the  details  may  be  made. 

The  gate  is  provided  with  a  caster  wheel  on  its  free  end  to  prevent  it 
from  sagging,  and,  by  preference,  the  lower  guide  rolls  on  the  background- 
(when  used)  will  be  located  under  the  lower  rails  of  the  gate,  to  have  better 
effect  in  bending  the  flexible  backgrounds  to  the  rails. 

The  invention  is  applicable  to  other  scenery  as  well  as  to  the  backgrouu  1 
of  photographers’  rooms. 

©ur  (B  tutorial  ©ablr. 

— ♦ — 

Bacteria. — By  Dr.  Antoine  Magnin  and  Geo.  M.  Sternberg, 
U.S.A.,  F.R.M.S.— Second  Edition,  with  Plates,  pp.  4S7. 

New  York:  W.  Wood  and  Co. 

In  a  series  of  articles  devoted  to  Photomicrography,  an  attempt  is  being 
made  to  show  its  conditional  applicability  to  meet  some  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  delineating  the  images  of  minute  microscopic  objects,  and  v  o 
are  now  enabled  to  cite  the  above  work  as  an  example  of  its  utility. 
This  second  edition  of  Bacteria — a  work  originally  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Magnin  and  translated  by  Dr.  Sternberg,  the  author  of  Photomia  o- 
graphs  and  How  to  Make  Them— has  been  very  largely  supplemented 
by  a  resume  of  the  latest  works  and  opinions  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  experimentalists  aud  observers  in  this  conflicting  and  laborious 
field  ;  also  by  valuable  original  contributions  of  the  translator. 

Under  the  joint  authorship  we  have  now  an  excellent  ^ork  on  the 
Bacteria,  with  the  statement  of  the  experiments  that  have  led  to  the 
more  or  less  general  opinion  that  some  of  the  sclmop.n  to- 
cause  of,  at  least,  a  few  of  the  devastating  iufectious  diseases  especially 
among  cattle  and  poultry,  if  not  also  in  mau.  «e  have,  like¬ 
wise,  the  details  of  the  curious  fact  of  the  virulence  of  the  author  * 
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saliva,  being  that  of  a  healthy  person,  and  of  others,  when  injected 
under  the  skin  of  healthy  rabbits,  both  before  and  after  pure  cultures 
of  the  peculiar  infective  micrococcus  have  been  procured. 

Very  recently  we  have  seen  it  stated  that  Dr.  Friere,  of  Brazil,  has 
obtained  and  cultivated  the  micrococcus  of  yellow  fever,  Cryptococcus 
Xanthogenicus.  Acting  upon  the  courage  of  his  experiments,  and 
advice  of  a  medical  commission,  he  has  already  inoculated  five  persons, 
under  the  conviction  of  securing  to  them  immunity  from  the  virulent 
form  of  the  fever. 

The  methods  which  have  been  found  successful  in  obtaining  purity 
in  the  cultures,  without  which  all  results  would  be  open  to  doubt,  are 
especially  noted.  Good  photomicrographs  are  given  in  heliotype  plates, 
and  in  the  preface  Dr.  Sternberg  acknowledges  “the  technical  diffi¬ 
culties  attending  an  attempt  to  photograph  the  minute  organisms  re¬ 
presented.”  Figures  from  various  sources  are  also  given  of  many  of 
the  bacilli,  bacteria,  and  micrococci.  The  487  pages  may  be  briefly 
divided  into  the  classification  (Cohn’s),  embracing  the  morphology  and 
physiology  of  the  organisms,  while  the  additional  portions,  due  to 
the  translator,  are  given  in  the  technology  (cultivation,  staining,  photo¬ 
graphing,  collecting,  attenuation,  &c. )  ;  germicides  and  antiseptics 
(some  60)  ;  bacteria  in  infectious  diseases  (34),  and  in  surgical  lesions. 
Twelve  plates  and  sundry  woodcuts  adorji  the  work,  which  is  com¬ 
pleted  by  a  most  copious  bibliography. 

The  value  of  the  book  is  very  largely  dependent  upon,  and  in¬ 
creased  by,  the  conscientious  manner  in  which  it  has  been  accomplished ; 
hence,  it  is  the  more  to  be  appreciated  in  a  subject  of  such  momentous 
question  and  widespread  interest. 

- - <*>- - - 
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Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

J  anuary  29  .... 

„  30  .... 

„  31  .. .. 

„  31  .... 

31  .... 

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane. 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street. 
Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 
Free  Library  and  Museum. 

Hare  and  Hounds,  Yorkshire-st. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

At  the  technical  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  Tuesday  last,  the  22nd 
instant,  the  chair  was  taken  by  Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  F.R.S. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  said  that  a  question  had  been  asked  at  a  previous  meeting 
as  to  the  advantage  which  had  been  claimed  for  the  addition  of  iodide  of 
mercury  to  the  developer  (in  this  case,  the  soda  developer)  as  an  accelerator 
with  gelatino-bromide  plates.  He  produced  six  plates,  the  first  four  of 
which  had  been  exposed  for  a  similar  length  of  time,  and  had  been  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  following  manner No.  1  with  the  usual  pyro.  and 
ammonia;  No.  2  with  the  soda  developer;  No.  3  with  the  soda  developer 
and  the  mercury  added  after  a  time,  as  recommended;  and  No.  4  with  the 
mercury  added  to  the  soda  solution  at  the  commencement  of  development. 
Plates  5  and  6  were  developed  like  plate  No.  3,  but  had  had  less  exposure. 
He  could  find  no  gain  at  all  from  the  use  of  the  mercury..  He  considered 
that  it  only  acted  as  an  intensifier  in  the  same  manner  as  it  would  do  after 
fixing.  When  mixed,  either  with  pyro.  alone  or  with  soda  alone,  the 
mercuric  solution  produced  no  effect,  but  when  mixed  all  together  the 
solution  became  muddy  at  once.  There  was,  he  thought,  no  advantage  in 
the  use  of  the  soda  developer,  and  none  from  the  addition  of  mercury 
in  the  developer. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  had  .  experimented  in  the  same  direction,  and  his 
opinion  was  in  accordance  with  that  of  Mr.  Cowan, 

"The  Chairman  inquired  whether  the  intensifying  action  of  the  mercury 
when  mixed  with  the  developer  gave  a  permanent  negative. 

Mr.  Cowan  thought  that  it  gave  a  result  neither  more  nor  less  per¬ 
manent  than  the  use  of  mercury  and  hypo,  generally. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  considered  that  the  use  of  Schlippe’s  salt  after 
that  of  mercury  was  favourable  to  permanency. 

Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis  remarked  that,  the  discussion  showed  the 
benefit  of  the  technical  meetings.  The  experiments  which  had  been  made 
would,  doubtless,  prevent  many  others  from  wasting  their  time  on  the  process. 

Mr.  Payne  Jennings  observed  that  it  was  satisfactory  that  both  experi¬ 
menters  had  come  to  the  same  conclusion. 

Mr.  Debenham  said  that  on  a  previous  occasion  he  had  shown  a  lantern 
to  exhibit  the  comparative  illuminating  effects  of  a  light  through  four 
varieties  of  medium,  namely: — No.  1  side  fitted  with  green  glass  and 
yellow  paper,  No.  2  with  two  ruby  glasses,  No.  3  with  ruby  flashed  upon 
orange  pot  glass,  and  No.  4  with  ruby  glass  and  yellow  paper.  The  result 
had  shown  the  greatest  luminosity  to  come  through  the  side  with  the  least 
chemical  action,  namely,  that  one  fitted  with  the  green  glass  and  yellow 
paper.  He  now  exhibited  the  lantern  fitted  for  comparing  other  media.  The 
same  green  and  yellow  combination  was  on  No.  1  side ;  on  No.  2  were  cherry 
fabric  and  tissue  paper,  and  on  No.  3  were  orange  glass,  ground  glass,  and 
white  paper.  The  paper  had  been  added  to  the  last-mentioned  combina¬ 
tion  because  without  it  the  light  was.  so  powerful  that  a  fair  comparison 
with  the  other  lights  could  not  be  instituted.  The  gas  having  been  turned 


down,  some  drawings  on  the  wall  were  illuminated  by  each  >id«  uf  the 
lantern  in  turn,  and  the  general  opinion  was  that  decidedly  lest-  could  l»« 
seen  by  the  light  through  the  cherry  fabric  than  by  either  of  ' 
lights.  Plates  were  shown  which  had  been  exposed  simultaneously  for 
twelve  minutes  at  a  distance  of  eight  inches  from  each  side  of  the  lantern. 
The  plate  opposite  the  green  glass  and  yellow  paper  showed  less  action  of 
light  upon  it  than  either  of  the  others,  which  were  about  equal. 

The  Chairman  said  that,  bearing  on  the  same  subject,  lie  would  show 
some  plates  prepared  for  experimental  light-testing  purposes—  Mime  with 
chromate  and  some  writh  bichromate  of  lead;  also,  some  orange  paper 
and  some  paper  which  had  been  given  him  as  canary  medium.  He  had 
exposed  plates  at  a  distance  of  four  feet  from  an  eight-candle  gas  jet  behind 
each  of  these  mediums.  Canary  paper  was  unsafe  in  itself,  but  the 
addition  of  orange  paper  to  it  made  it  quite  safe. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Cunningham  said  that  the  paper  handed  round  by  the 
Chairman  as  canary  medium  was  not  at  all  like  wdiat  he  had  seen  as 
that  material,  and  was  much  thinner. 

Mr.  Debenham  confirmed  Mr.  Cunningham’s  observation,  and  added 
that  he  had  found  canary  medium  safer,  produce  less  effect  on  the  sen¬ 
sitive  plate,  than  a  ruby  light  of  the  same  luminosity  to  the  eye. 

Mr.  T.  Bolas  said  that  the  great  point  was  not  to  use  too  much  light. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  a  plate  might  bo  developed  with  white 
light  kept  down  in  quantity. 

Mr.  Bolas  inquired  whether  the  Chairman  considered  that  it  would  be 
sate  as  a  working  method  to  use  white  light. 

The  Chairman  said  it  would  be  perfectly  safe  if  care  were  taken  to  use 
only  reflected  light  and  keep  the  plate  shaded. 

Mr.  Davis  thought  orange  glass  and  yellow  glass  together  formed  a 
good  combination. 

The  Chairman  said  there  was  nothing  to  compare  >vitli  a  glass  known  as 
“stained  red;  ”  it  was  of  deep  orange  colour. 

Mr.  Davis  observed  that  when  development  was  long  he  turned  his  back 
to  the  light  and  shaded  the  plate. 

Mr.  J .  Cadett  said  that  he  had  been  trying  yellow  paper  in  comparison 
with  a  ruby  globe,  working  at  a  distance  of  four  feet  from  the  light.  He 
found  the  light  from  the  yellow  paper  decidedly  preferable  for  working  by, 
and  tile  effect  on  the  sensitive  plate  was  less  than  with  the  ruby  globe. 

The  Chairman  said  that  yellow  light  might  do  for  plates  containing 
iodide,  but  with  pure  bromide  plates  it  was  necessary  to  use  red. 

Mr.  Debenham  said  that  anticipating  that  objection  he  had,  as  lie  stated 
at  the  meeting  when  he  first  introduced  the  subject,  exposed  to  the  four 
different  coloured  sides  of  the  lantern  pure  bromide  plates  as  well  as  those 
containing  iodide,  but  could  find  no  difference  in  the  results. 

Mr.  Jennings  thought  the  best  light  he  had  used  was  that  obtained 
through  ruby  glass  and  orange  paper. 

Mr.  Cadett  said  he  had  found  with  that  combination  that  a  plate 
had  fogged  in  ten  seconds  at  a  distance  of  eighteen  inches. 

Mr.  Bolas  remarked  that  with  some  persons  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
eyes  to  rays  of  certain  colour  was  different  from  that  of  other  persons 
comparing  the  luminosity  of  light  of  various  colours. 

Mr.  Cowan  said  that  some  considerable  interest  had  been  excited  by 
Mr.  Debenham’s  method  of  lighting  the  dark  room,  and  quite  lately  by  a 
method  of  using  reflected  light  only.  He  had  combined  these  methods  in 
his  dark  room,  and  had  a  large  sheet  of  the  green  glass  with  four  thicknesses 
of  yellow  paper  in  contact  with  it.  At  a  distance  of  four  inches  from  this 
glass  was  a  gas  flame,  but  a  tin  shade  was  arranged  so  as  to  prevent  any 
light  from  the  flame  from  striking  directly  upon  the  glass  and  paper.  The 
light  from  the  flame  fell  upon  a  sheet  of  the  same  kind  of  yellow  paper,  which 
was  curved  so  as  to  reflect  its  light  through  the  glass  and  paper.  He  had 
exposed  three  sections  of  a  plate  at  a  distance  of  six  inches  from  the  glass 
for  periods  of  five,  ten,  and  fifteen  minutes.  A  fourth  part  of  the  plate 
had  been  kept  covered.  On  development  no  trace  of  an  image  appeared  on 
any  part  of  the  plate,  which  was  handed  round  for  inspection.  There  was 
ample  light  for  working  by. 

In  answer  to  a  question,  Mr.  W.  Ackland  said  the  injury  to  the  eyes 
from  working  in  a  red  light  that  had  come  under  his  observation  was 
a  weakness  of  the  ciliary  muscle. 

Mr.  W.  England  thought  it  was  very  eiident  that  green-yellow  light 
might  be  used  with  safety. 

The  Chairman  said  that  green  and  red  light  combined  would  make  a 
yellow  which  was  absolutely  unsafe. 

A  question  was  read  from  the  box,  and  the  Chairman  suggested  that 
answers  should  be  given  at  the  next  technical  meeting.  The  question 
was— Which  of  three  courses  is  it  best  to  pursue  in  developing  a  gelatine 
plate — 1.  To  wet  the  plate  before  developing. — 2.  To  mix  the  developer 
completely  at  first. — 3.  To  add  the  constituents  of  the  solution  by  degrees? 

Mr.  G.  L.  Addenbrooke  said  that  a  plate  wetted  first,  developed  more 
slowly,  and  mdre  on  the  surface,  than  one  on  which  the  developer  was 
poured  direct.  In  the  latter  case  the  image  showed  more  at  the  back  of 
the  plate. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  much  depended  upon  the  state  of  the 
plate  at  the  time  of  development.  If  it  were  very  dry  from  the  effects  of 
climate,  it  might  appear  as  if  it  had  only  had  half  the  proper  exposure. 
Such  a  plate  would  register  three  numbers  lower  on  the  sensitometer  than 
one  which  was  in  the  ordinary  state.  If  kept  for  two  or  three  months  in 
his  laboratory  (which  was  rather  humid)  before  -development,  the  plate 
returned  to  its  normal  state. 

It  was  mentioned  that  at  the  next  technical  meeting  there  would  be  the 
Society’s  two-wick  sciopticon  lantern  in  use,  and  comparisons  of  slides  of 
various  makes  and  of  other  forms  of  lanterns  were  invited. 

LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
At  the  meeting  of  this  Society  held  on  Thursday  the  19th  inst. ,  the  chair 
was  taken  by  Mr,  A.  Haddon, 
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Mi-  W  E  Debenham  showed  a  dipper  of  wood,  pegged  together,  for  use 
in'a  hypo,  bath  for  large  plates.  He  said  that  .some  time .before  he  had 
seen  a  dipper  in  use  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  m  which  there  was  a  slot 
along  the  upright  part,  with  a  glass  stud  sliding  m  this  slot.  This  stud 
caught  the  top  of  the  plate  and  prevented  it  from  slipping  off.  Ihe 
present  dipper  had  such  a  slot,  with  the  addition  that,  at  the  top  the 
slot  or  groove  was  continued  for  a  short  distance  m  a  horizontal  direction. 
This  allowed  the  stud,  which  was  an  ordinary  ivory  collar  stud  to 
remain  without  slipping  down,  whilst  the  plate  was  put  in  place,  ihe 
bottom  of  the  dipper  was  a  piece  of  wood,  about  ten  inches  long,  by  one 
inch  wide,  and  had  two  deep  semicircular  grooves  running  along  it.  iwo 
plates  could,  if  necessary,  be  placed  on  the  dipper,  one  m  each  groove. 
This  was  an  advantage,  as  although,  for  ordinary  sizes,  lie  preferred  to 
have  several  baths  in  use  so  that  each  plate  might  have  time  to  hx  pro¬ 
perly  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  have  several  such  large  baths  as  that 
to  which  this  dipper  belonged,  one  taking  plates  up  to  twenty  inches  by 

81  Mr  n\V  M  4shman  thought  it  very  desirable  to  have  plenty  of  accom¬ 
modation  for  thorough  fixation.  He  kept  four  hypo,  baths  m  use. 

Mr  A  Cowan  showed  a  camera,  understood  to  be  01  h  rencii  manuiac- 
ture  with  a  novel  means  of  altering  the  position  from  vertical  to  horizontal, 
or  vice  versa.  The  front  of  the  bellows  was  attached  to  a  circular  plate 
which  worked  in  a  recess  in  the  camera  front.  The  back  was  attached  to 
the  base-board  by  a  screw  which  could  not  be  quite  drawn  out,  so  that  it 
could  not  be  lost,  and  on  turning  this  screw  the  back  was  disengaged,  and 
might  be  revolved  and  refixed  by  a  similar  screw  m  the  desired  position. 
There  was  also  great  length  of  movement,  focussing  from  two  and  three- 
quarters  to  seventeen  and  a-half  inches.  ,  .  .  ,  ,  , 

Mr  H  S  Starnes  showed  a  variation  of  the  lamp  winch  lie  had  pre- 
viousiy  exhibited,  and  which  was  contrived  for  portability  in  travelling. 
A  base  and  top  of  semicircular  shape  were  made  of  blackened  tm  with  a 
vertical  rim.  In  these  rims  was  placed  a  sheet  either  of  cardboard  lined 
with  green  or  brown  paper,  or  a  sheet  of  ordinary  brown  paper  merely. 
The  semicylindrical  form  of  the  card  or  paper  gave  it  sufficient  rigidity  to 
support  the  tin  top.  In  the  base  was  a  socket  for  a  candle,  and  a  run  for 
holding  a  piece  of  card  to  keep  any  light  from  passing  except  that  which 
was  reflected  from  the  paper  forming  the  inside  of  the  lantern.  _ 

A  Member  inquired  whether  there  was  any  difference  m  principle 
between  the  use  of  a  tilted  camera  with  a  swing  back  and  a  camera  with  a 
swing  front  and  rising  arrangement.  .  i 

The  Chairman  said  that  perhaps  Mr.  Debenham  would  answei  the 

^  The  Member  (continuing)  said  that  the  case  was  one  where  the  lens 
would  only  cover  the  plate  of  the  size  wanted,  so  that  it  was  not  admissible 
to  raise  the  front  without  tilting  either  camera  or  front.  He  thought  that 
there  was  an  advantage  in  the  use  of  a  swing  front,  as  the  lens  could  he 
raised  a  little  and  so  do  part  of  what  was  wanted,  and  that  the  front  would 
not  have  to  be  swung  to  so  great  an  angle  to  get  the  image  central  as  the 
angle  that  would  occur  when  the  camera  was  tilted  and  the  back  swung 
into  the  vertical  position.  .  .  .  ,  , 

Mr.  Debenham  said  that  there  was  no  difference  in  the  angle  in  the  two 
oases,  and  put  the  annexed  diagram  on  the  black-board  in  illustration  o  tie 
5  1  position.  Let  A  A  bo  the  camera 

back,  and  B  B  a  line  from  some  point 
in  the  building  which  must  come  in 
the  centre  of  the  field.  Now  the  lens 
must  occupy  the  position  in  which  it 
is  drawn,  whether  the  camera  be  tilted 
and  the  back  swing  vertically,  or  the 
front  be  swung  and  the  lens  raised  as  m 
the  other  case.  It  could,  therefore,  make 
no  difference  optically  whether  the 
filling-in  of  the  camera  took  the  or¬ 
dinary  form  indicated  by  the  continuous 
lines  or  that  with  the  swing  front  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines.  lor  his 
own  part  he  preferred,  as  being  better  on  principle,  to  use  m  such  a  case 
a  lens  with  very  wide  angle,  a  rigid  camera,  and  high  rising  front. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Wilkinson  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Association. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Manchestei 
Technical  Schools  on  Tuesday,  the  10th  inst.,— Mr.  J ohn  Pollitt,  president, 
in  the  chair.  .  m, 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed,  ine 
following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society,  and  atterwaic  s 
formally  introduced  to  the  President: — Messrs.  John  H.  Baird,  Jas.  ±1. 
Prestwich,  and  T.  C.  Rayner.  .  .  f 

The  Hon.  Secretary  then  read  a  paper  which  was  particularly  or 
interest  to  the  members  of  the  Society,  calling  upon  them  for  assistance  m 
making  the  monthly  meetings  as  interesting  as  possible.  He  (the  Hon. 
Secretary)  said  he  was  quite  aware  of  the  difficulty  to  many  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  in  finding  original  matter  for  papers,  but  thought  there  were  plenty  of 
subjects  of  sufficient  interest  that  might  be  taken  up  by  them.  Say,  for 
instance,  a  few  practical  demonstrations  in  the  development  of  gelatino- 
bromide  plates;  for  all  knew  how  much  more  they  could  learn  by  seeing^ a 
thing  done  under  their  own  eyes  than  by  any  amount  of  book  reading.  Me 
did  not  advocate  every  amateur  making  his  own  plates,  as  the  general  con¬ 
venience  and  limited  consumption  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
prepare  plates  better,  or  even  as  good,  as  could  be  purchased  from  many 
of  the  more  commercial  firms,  any  more  than  they  could  prepare  aibu- 
menised  paper  for  printing.  In  the  days  of  collodion  dry  plates  things 
were  very  different ;  but,  even  then,  few  amateurs  made  their  own  collo¬ 
dion,  so  that  it  is  the  development  of  plates  to  which  he  would  advise  t-iern 
to  tm-ft  their  attention  for  the  present.  There  were  now  various  methods 


for  developing  gelatino-bromide  plates,  with  particular  merits  claimed 
for  each,  and  a  few  practical  demonstrations  carried  out  in  a  scientific 
manner  would,  he  was  sure,  be  of  interest  to  all.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
ordinary  pyrogal lie  developer,  the  ferrous-oxalate,  the  sal-soda,  the  sulpho- 
pyrogallol,  the  developers  in  which  ci  trates  are  added,  the  hydrokinone  deve¬ 
lopers,  and  a  new  one  spoken  of  in  last  week's  Journal,  from  Mr.  Newton's 
studio  in  America.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  test  these  developers  at  the 
meeting  would  be  to  expose  a  number  of  plates  of  one  batch,  behind  a 
negative  in  a  printing-frame,  to  the  light  of  a  lamp  (which  could  be  made 
dark  for  developing).  Developing  trays  and  chemicals  were,  he  thought, 
better  brought  by  the  demonstrator.  After  the  plates  had  been  exposed 
consecutively  for  a  given  time,  at  a  measured  distance  from  th<-  lamp  I  thus 
ensuring  the  same  exposure  to  each  plate),  they  might  each  be  develop'  d 
by  a  separate  developer,  and  the  result  could  be  judged  afterwards.  The 
developing  of  plates,  as  here  suggested,  could  be  varied  in  other  ways,  and 
a  night  might  be  spent  in  testing  the  rapidity  of  various  plates  by  a 
standard  developer,  using  one  of  Warnerke’s  sensitometers.  The  intensi¬ 
fication  of  gelatine  {dates  by  the  various  methods  might  occupy  another 
eve’ning,  and  he  (the  Hon.  Secretary)  instanced  many  failures  through 
imperfect  knowledge  in  the  use  of  chemicals.  An  evening  might  pro¬ 
fitably  be  spent  in  the  making  of  lantern  transparencies,  and  perhaps 
by  other  methods  than  gelatine;  for,  although  there  has  been  some 
good  work  shown  on  gelatino-albumen  {dates,  he  did  not  consider  gelatine 
transparencies  compared  favourably  with  those  by  many  other  processes  h< 
could  name.  In  turn,  the  carbon  process  might  easily  be  demonstrated, 
and  he  did  not  think  the  manipulation  of  a  wet  collodion  plate  <<r  tin 
would  be  out  of  {dace.  Another  subject  might  be  Enlarging  by  the  vari-  nr. 
methods,  comparing  argentic  gelatino-bromide  paper  enlargements  with 
those  by  other  processes  from  the  same  negative.  An  evening  could  h<-  well 
filled  up  with  testing  the  use  and  value  of  swing-backs  and  swing-fronts. 
There  was  plenty  to  say  about  lenses  for  one  or  two  dvenings  ;  and  if  they 
could  induce  some  of  our  artist  friends  to  contribute  a  paper  or  two  for  their 
guidance  in  the  artistic  arrangements  and  composition  of  their  photographs 
no  subject  would  be  more  acceptable  or  so  highly  appreciated.  He  (the 
Hon.  Secretary)  concluded  by  expressing  his  willingness  to  assist  in  what¬ 
ever  way  his  services  could  be  made  useful,  assuring  the  members  he  would 
not  shirk  his  share  of  the  work  when  his  time  arrived. 

The  President  said  he  hoped  Mr.  Chadwick’s  communication  would  be 
followed  with  practical  results,  and  was  of  opinion  the  subjects  set  forth  by 

him  would  prove  very  valuable  instruction  to  most  of  the  members. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  then  exhibited  several  view  lenses,  and  describ'  d 
(by  use  of  the  black-board)  the  diaphragms  and  their  respective  value, 
promising  on  some  future  occasion  to  read  a  paper  on  elementary  photo¬ 
graphic  optics.  .  ^  . 

Mr.  Lewis  Morgan  said  he  had  paid  great  attention  to  Mr.  Lhadw  ick  s 

remarks,  and  proposed  a  special  vote  of  thanks.  ....  .  ..  ,r 

Mr.  E.  Openshaw  said  he  was  much  pleased  with  the  information  Mr. 
Chadwick  had  given  about  lenses  and  diaphragms;  and  although  it  was 
simple  enough  when  explained,  he  was  sure  many  of  the  members,  like 
himself,  were  wiser  after  the  explanation.  He  seconded  the  vote  of 

thanks.  ...  ,  ,  ,  . 

Mr.  Rishton  promised  to  read  a  paper  on  swing-backs  at  an  early  elate. 

Mr.  A.  Brothers  said  he  should  be  glad  to  give  a  demonstration  of  the 

Daguerreotype  process.  ,  .  .  ...  ,  , 

Mi-.  Chilton  exhibited  several  plates  showing  insensitne  marks  rouivi 
the  edges.  He  had  prepared  the  plates  himself,  and  was  unable  to  account 

for  the  cause  of  the  markings. 

Mr.  Schofield  said  he  had  had  similar  markings  on  his  own  plates,  ana 
had,  he  thought,  discovered  the  cause  to  be  imperfect  drying;  in  fact,  lie 
had  satisfied  himself  that  he  could  cause  or  prevent  it  at  will. 

Mr.  Smith  thought,  with  Mr.  Schofield,  that  imperfect  drying  uas  tin 

cause.  »  . 

Mr.'  W.  B.  Wood  said  he  also  had  experienced  the  markings,  and  alter 

an  alteration  in  his  drying-box  they  had  disappeared.  .  n 

Mr.  Allen  Garnett  had  frequently  developed  plates  with  similar 
markings  and  by  various  commercial  makers.  .  . 

Mr.  Edwards  and  several  others  all  expressed  similar  opinion^. 

Mr.  Allen  Garnett  showed  a  negative  in  which  was  clearly  scon  a 
double  image  on  part  of  tlie  plate  only. 

Mr.  McKellen  said  he  had  had  several  similar.  . 

Mr.  W.  B.  Wood  believed  the  cause  was  from  the  stop  m  the  lens  mu 
being  put  in  its  proper  place,  and  allowing  light  to  get  under  the  stop. 

Mr  Ch as.  Harris  observed  that  he  had  a  photograph  which  he  pur¬ 
chased  in  Malta,  a  short  time  ago,  showing  t  wo  ships,  whereas  there  was 
only  one  in  the  actual  view.  He  promised  to  bring  it  to  the  next  lm'Pniu. 

Mr.  John  Warburton  presented  to  the  library  of  the  Society  Thomson  8 
translation  of  Gaston  Tissandier’s  History  and  Handbook  of  Photography , 
and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed.  .  ,.  . 

Two  questions  were  from  the  question-box,  respecting  le  is 

replied  to  by  the  President.  ,  . 

The  albums  and  folios  of  the  Society  were  brought  out.  and  lUMW 
gested  that  as  they  were  so  full  of  pictures  new  ones  be  provided.  M  ■  ■ 
McKellen  promised  to  present  six  landscape  prints  as  soon  as 

After  a  very  interesting  and  pleasant  evening,  the  meeting  "  a?  ad  j"ur m  d 
till  February.  t 

GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  sixth  general  meeting  of tf-Sndllor  Bobe 
Institution  Rooms,  on  Thursday,  the  lutn  instant, 

inTheeCStes  of  last  meeting  and  of  the  were  read  and 

alThT Chairman  then  invited  the  members  to 

type  prints  lent  by  the  Platinotype  Company.  These  vere  m 
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admired,  and  several  gentlemen  testified  to  the  simplicity  and  suitability 
of  the  process. 

Mr.  J.  Baton  said  it  was  the  simplest  process  he  had  ever  tried.  He 
had  no  trouble  from  the  very  first,  and  exhibited  some  excellent 
specimens  of  work  in  proof  of  his  statements.  He  also  showed  some  por¬ 
traits,  printed  both  on  albumenised  and  platinotype  paper  for  comparison, 
but  the  general  feeling  of  the  meeting  was  that  the  gloss  of  the  albumen 
print  imparted  an  advantage  over  the  platinotype  for  portraits.  He  (Mr. 
Paton)  said  that  he  had  twice  tried  to  enamel  platinotypes,  but  had  not 
been  successful.  He  thought  the  paper  supplied  by  the  company  was  not 
suitable.  The  prints  had  always  a  greasy  appearance  after  enamelling. 

The  question  was  then  asked  whetheqjsolar  enlargements  could  be  done 
on  platinotype  paper. 

Mr.  T.  McLellan  said  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  do  it,  but  that  a 
very  long  exposure  would  be  required. 

Mr.  Philson  showed  some  enamelled  silver  prints  in  accordance  with  his 
promise  at  the  meeting  on  the  22nd  November.  A  discussion  arose  as  to 
the  best  method  of  mounting  enamelled  photographs.  Some  of  the 
prints  exhibited  (Mr.  Philson  explained)  were  mounted  with  starch "bef ore 
being  stripped  from  the  glass.  The  others  Were  mounted  with  gelatine 
along  the  edges.  The  surface  of  these,  however,  were  slightly  dulled 
where  the  gelatine  touched  the  back. 

Mr.  Paton  also  showed  some  enamelled  prints  mounted  with  gelatine. 
These  showed  no  mark  of  the  mountant,  owing  to  his  having  used  a  thick 
paper  to  back-up  the  print  when  enamelling. 

Some  discussion  then  took  place  concerning  the  permanency  of  enamelled 
photographs,  and  the  general  opinion  of  the  meeting  was  that  enamelling 
very  much  increased  the  permanency  of  silver  prints. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  noticed  a  camera  advertised  by  the  Scovill 
Manufacturing  Company,  in  the  New  York  Photographic  Times ,  the 
principal  feature  of  which  was  the  revolving  back,  which  enables  the 
operator  to  make  either  an  upright  or  oblong  picture  after  he  has  the  plate 
in  the  slide.  This  .was  advertised  as  Flamming’s  patent — a  truly  novel 
instrument.  He  said  this  statement  was  hardly  correct,  and  exhibited  one 
on  exactly  the  same  principle  made  for  him  fully  twenty  years  ago,  which 
had  also  the  advantage  of  moving  so  as  to  take  eight  pictures  on  one  plate 
without  changing  the  position  of  the  lenses. 

Mr.  Blackley  said  he  had  never  heard  of  either  Councillor  Robertson's 
or  the  Scovill  Company’s  cameras,  but  he  had  one  made  quite  recently  on 
the  same  principle  which  he  would  exhibit  at  the  next  meeting.  Votes  of 
thanks  were  then  awarded  to  the  Platinotype  Company,  to  Messrs.  Paton 
and  Philson.  and  to  the  Chairman.  The  meeting  then  terminated. 


BERLIN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  CULTIVATION  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

A  general  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  on  the  7th  December,  1883, 
when  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  President,  Professor  H.  W.  Vogel. 

Herr  Schapiro,  of  St.  Petersburg,  was  admitted  a  member,  and  the 
Chairman  mentioned  that  Herr  Schapiro  had  kindly  promised  that  the 
series  of  pictures  taken  by  him  and  shown  at  the  previous  meeting,  under 
the  title  of  The  Memoirs  of  a  Madman,  should  be  reproduced  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  Mittheilungen. 

Herr  Goltzsch  showed  a  stereoscopic  camera  of  peculiar  construction 
intended  for  the  use  of  amateurs,  which  he  had  himself  made,  using  a  pair 
of  opera-glasses  for  lenses.  He  also  exhibited  some  of  the  pictures  taken 
with  it. 

The  camera  was  examined  with  interest,  but  the  general  opinion  seemed 
to  be  that,  in  order  to  make  it  really  a  useful  article,  some  radical  changes 
would  require  to  be  made  in  its  arrangement. 

Herr  Suter,  of  Basle,  who  was  present  as  a  guest,  showed  one  of  his 
small  wide-angled  aplanatics. 

The  Chairman  spoke  well  of  this  lens,  and  showed  an  architectural  view 
he  had  taken  with  it.  He,  however,  remarked  that  the  term  wide¬ 
angled,”  as  applied  to  this  lens,  was  hardly  correct,  as  its  angle  was  rather 
under  90°. 

Herr  Suter  said  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  make  a  lens  of  such  an  angle. 
He  thought  the  principle  fault  of  this  lens  was  that  its  focus  was  rather  too 
long.  The  focus  of  the  next  higher  number  was  relatively  shorter. 

Herr  Haberlandt,  who  had  tried  one  of  Herr  Suter’s  larger  lenses,  re¬ 
ported  favourably  of  it. 

Herr  Schwier  presented  to  the  Society  a  copy  of  his  Photographen- 
Kalander,  for  1884. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  it  was  resolved  on  this  occasion  and  for 
the  future  to  have  no  second  meeting  of  the  Society  in  December,  because 
the  second  meeting  of  that  month  was  usually  thinly  attended. 

In  order  not  to  clash  with  the  Physical  Society  (of  which  many  members 
of  the  Association  were  also  members)  it  was  resolved  to  meet  every  second 
Friday,  so  as  to  alternate  with  the  meetings  of  the  Physical  Society, 
instead  of  meeting,  as  hitherto,  on  the  first  and  third  Friday  of  each 
month. 

The  Chairman  showed  some  specimen  results  of  a  new  process  of  photo¬ 
engraving,  recently  discovered  by  Herr  Obernetter.  The  correctness  of  the 
gradation  of  the  lights  in  the  specimens  shown  was  said  to  be  remarkable. 
The  process  is  stated  to  be  based  on  the  use  of  Obernetter  gelatine  plates, 
which  are  transferred  to  copper,  and  then  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  peculiar- 
process  of  etching.  The  plates  so  obtained  are  multiplied  galvano- 
plastically.  The  pictures  exhibited  excited  an  extraordinary  sensation. 

Herr  Haberlandt  recommended  that  the  pad  put  at  the  back  of  the 
albumenised  paper  in  the  printing-frame  should  be  of  cloth  instead  of 
paper,  as  the  sensitive  paper  would  then  keep  longer  white  and  lie  flatter 
upon  the  plate.  He  also  spoke  of  the  use  of  a  trace  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
in  the  development  of  under-exposed  gelatine  plates.  He  complained  that 
plates  so  treated  went  back  a  great  deal  in  the  fixing  bath,  and  was  re¬ 


commended  to  use  that  addition  to  the  developer  \\  ith  groat  cai-e  and  "lily 
to  add  it  to  the  developer  at  the  end  of  the  development. 

The  Chairman  again  showed  some  <>f  the  portrait*  he  had  collected  jn 
the  course  of  his  journey  through  America.  Amongst  them  the  work  of 
Rocher,  of  Chicago;  Cramer,  of  St.  Louis;  and  other  well-known  name* 
were  represented. 

The  question-box  was  then  opened,  and  its  contents  having  been  disp<*ed 
of,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


Cnrrrsponitrna. 

- 4- — 

GELATINO-CHLORIDE  FOR  TRANSPARENCIES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  note  in  your  issue  of  January  18th  some  questions  put 
by  a  gentleman  signing  himself  “Demarr,”  and  relating  to  my  remark- 
previously  made  in  your  columns  on  contact  printing  with  gelatino-chloride 
emulsion.  I  think  the  questions  about  the  printing  are  not  difficult  t" 
answer,  and  I  gladly  assert  that  if  no  greater  difficulties  present  themselves 
to  “Demarr  than  those  lie  suggests,  he  will,  in  a  very  short  time,  com¬ 
pletely  master  the  process  1  was  trying  to  popularise. 

To  retain  my  gelatino-chloride  plate  in  contact  with  the  negative  to  be 
copied,  1  simply  put  them  face  to  face  in  a  well-made  printing-frame.  A 
proper  printing-frame— for  all  purposes— has  a  plate-glass  front,  a  good, 
thick  pad,  and  good  springs,  sufficiently  strong  to  keep  the  plates  in  contact 
even  if  one  be  slightly  curved,  but  not  strong  enough  to  break  any  ordinary 
plate.  I  have  a  great  many  10  X  8  transparencies  produced  in  this  manner, 
and  I  never  had  a  smash.  I  do  not  think  “Demarr”  need  apprehend  any 
great  mortality  among  his  negatives  from  this  cause  if  he  use  or  buy 
decent  plates  ;  still,  I  admit  the  force  of  his  objection  so  far  as  it  goes. 

As  to  an  unvarnished  collodion  negative  :  well,  J  should  like  to  bark 
myself  to  produce  a  contact  positive  even  from  that, ‘"but  if  I  felt  myself 
diffident,  or  fearful  of  scratching,  1  should  probably  varnish  it  «>r  pour  thin 
gum  solution  over  it.  Again  I  admit  the  force  of  “  Demarr’s  ”  objection  ; 
for  of  a  truth  I  should  not  make  a  practice  of  contact  printing  from  collo¬ 
dion  negatives  before  giving  them  at  least  a  very  thin  coating  of  something. 

Lastly:  “  Demarr”  argues  that  if  a  photographer  sell  glass  positives 
others  may  copy  them.  He  has  me  on  the  hip  this  time,  just  as  he  would 
have  those  pirates  if  his  negatives  were  copyright.  J  am  not  a  lawyer,  nor  I 
even  a  professional  photographer,  but  I  calculate  silver  prints  can  as  easily 
be  copied  without  infringing  the  law  as  glass  positives. — T  am,  yours,  &c.,  i 

Craigdeugh ,  Langholm,  N.B.,  January  19,  1884.  Andrew  Bring LE. 


FUMING  SENSITIVE  PAPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — At  the  commencement  of  your  article  on  Fuming  Sensitised 
Paper,  page  34  of  the  present  volume,  you  refer  to  my  experience  in  the 
ammoniacal  treatment  of  paper,  and  appear  to  be  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  experience  was  gained  in  America  or  this  country. 

Now,  although  I  have  every  respect  for  Americans  and  American  insti¬ 
tutions,  I  think  it  is  due  to  the  photographers  of  this  country  for  me  to  say 
that  I  took  my  first  lesson  in  fuming  paper  from  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  of 
London-bridge,  as  far  back  as  1803 — three  years  before  the  publication  of 
the  Silver  Sunbeam.  During  my  travels  in  America,  soon  afterwards,  I  mot 
a  great  many  photographers  who  had  not  the  most  vague  idea  of  ammonia 
fuming,  many  of  whom  might,  if  they  chose,  say  when  and  who  gave  them 
their  first  instructions.  Before  fuming -became  so  general  many  photo¬ 
graphers  used  a  ninety-grain  solution  who  would  not  care  to  admit  it  now. 
— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Wm.  M.  Ashman. 

3,  Amersham-road,  New  Cross,  January  23,  1884. 


“A  TRADE  QUESTION.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— It  is  a  very  great  pity  that,  assuming  the  facts  as  stated  | 
ny  “  X.  Y;  Z.”  in  the  Journal  of  last  week  to  be  correct,  he  did  not  give  us 
the  name  of  the  firm  who  are  doing  their  best  to  injure  professional  photo¬ 
graphers.  It  is  most  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  if  the  name  be  made  public 
all  photographers  will  make  it  a  matter  of  duty  to  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  such  a  firm. 

I  can  draw  my  own  conclusions  as  to  the  firm  in  question,  and  will  take 
care  that  neither  directly  or  indirectly  will  I  have  anything  to  do  with 
them  so  long  as  they  are  doing  their  best  to  injure  professionals. — I  am, 
yours,  &c. ,  Z.  Y.  X. 

January  22,  1884. 

“PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITIONS.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  am  glad  to  see  that  some  of  your  readers  arc  drawing 
attention — not  before  time — to  the  treatment  of  pictures  at  photographic 
exhibitions,  and  I  beg  that  you  will  allow  me  a  little  space  to  enlarge  on 
the  ideas  so  admirably  expressed  in  Mr.  Lyddell  Sawyer’s  letter  of  last 
week.  _  +  ...  >>■. 

I,  too,  was  an  exhibitor  at  the  Newcastle  Exhibition  and  I  can  truth¬ 
fully  say  that  I  spent  many  months  in  preparing  negatives  for  it.  I  appeal  ! 
to  you  whether,  after  a  man  has  studied  art  in  all  shapes  and  forms, 
burning  the  midnight  oil  and  rising  with  the  lark ;  after  endeavouring  to 
breathe  art  into  inanimate  photography;  after  educing  from  the  inmost 
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ecesses  of  his  soul  noble  aspirations  and  delicate  subtleties  which  might 
levate  photography  to  a  higher  and  a  prouder  position  than  it  has  ever 
■et  occupied ; — I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  whether  it  is  right  that  these  splendid 
esults  should  be  liable,  at  the  whim  of  any  member  of  a  hanging  com- 
nittee  to  be  wantonly  wasted  in  the  dim  obscurity  of  some  dark  corner  ? 
md  whether  the  continuity  of  an  epic  series  should  be  broken  by  pictures 
oeinc-  distributed  over  all  the  nooks  and  corners  of  an  exhibition  room? 

This  is  what  happened  to  me.  I  may  say,  with  all  modesty,  that  I  have 
lone  my  best  to  get  a  thorough  knowledge  of  art;  and  I  think,  with  Mr. 
lawyer,  that  our  talents,  such  as  they  are,  should  not  meet  with  a  return 
like  this.  I,  like  Mr.  Sawyer,  drew  the  attention  of  the  Hanging  Com¬ 
mittee  to  my  pictures ;  but,  as  I  had  not  the  honour  of  previously  exhibiting 
them  at  Pail  Mall,  I  suppose  I  did  not  get  even  the  attention  which  Mr. 
Sawyer  got,  for  mine  were  hung  in  odd  corners,  on  the  floor,  and  in  the 
worst  ligdits.  Mr.  Sawyer  says  he  got  four  of  his  hung  together,  but  no  two 
of  mine  were.  ,  . 

It  is,  as  Mr.  Sawyer  cleverly  puts  it,  highly  improper  that  a  committee, 
appointed  simply  because  they  have  leisure,  and  quite  without  reference  to 
their  powers  of  discrimination,  should  be  able  to  shatter  the  chances  of 
competitors. 

I  think  that  though  Mr.  Sawyer,  with  a  politeness  which  does  him 
credit,  says  he  will  refrain  from  commenting  on  the  discourtesy  shown 
him,  it  is  a  matter  which  should  be  brought  before  photographers  ;  and  I, 
for  one,  am  not  prepared  to  keep  my  opinion  to  myself. — 1  am,  yours,  &c., 
January  21,  1884,  F.  G.  O. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — There  ivas  a  somewhat  noticeable  letter  in  the  Journal 
last  week  on  the  above  subject.  An  exhibitor  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  com¬ 
plains  that  his  pictures  were  not  hung  as  he  wished,  although  he  took  the 
trouble  of  telling  the  Hanging  Committee  exactly  what  he  wanted.  This 
does  seem  too  bad. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  hanging  for  an  exhibition  of  any  kind  is 
an  invidious,  a  laborious,  a  difficult,  and  an  utterly  thankless  task ;  but  if 
each  exhibitor  would  kindly  attend  with  his  pictures  and  explain  exactly 
how  and  where  he  wished  to  have  them  placed,  the  work  of  the  hangers 
would  evidently  be  much  lightened.  As  there,  could  not  possibly  be  any 
difficulty  in  fulfilling  the  wishes  of  all  the  exhibitors,  and  in  giving  to  each 
one  of  them  the  best  light  and  the  best  position,  the  exhibition  would 
2)robably  be  a  great  success. 

To  turn  this  probability  into  a  certainty  it  would  only  be  necessary  to 
provide  a  medal  for  each  exhibitor,  or,  preferably,  for  each  exhibit. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  K.  Alnwyke  Browne. 

January  22,  1884. 

- - 

Ibites  anfr  d}u txitz. 

J.  C.  Browne,  D.D.,  asks: — “Is  it  possible  to  get  the  platinotype  tone 
with  the  ordinary  albumenised  paper  ?  Will  chloride  of  platinum  do  it  ? 
If  so,  could  you  give  me  the  formula?” 

I  AM  about  building  a  new  studio.  Being  naturally  desirous  of  constructing 
it  on  the  most  approved  principles,  I  ask  your  kind  help  and  informa¬ 
tion. — W.  J.  Byrne,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

Kindly  let  me  know  if  it  be  necessary,  in  the  matter  of  copyright  photo¬ 
graphs,  to  brand  them  as  such  in  the  case  of  their  being  published,  or  if 
they  can  be  sent  out  simply  with  the  name  of  the  subject  on  them. — 
O.  A.  M. — —In  reply  :  Such  “branding”  is  unnecessary. 

Is  a  gentleman  whose  portrait  has  been  placed  in  a  showcase  as  a  specimen 
legally  entitled  to  smash  the  glass  and  destroy  the  portrait,  merely 
because  we  omitted  to  remove  it  immediately  or  soon  after  receiving  a 
request  from  him  to  do  so?  The  opinion  of  brother  photographers  will 
be  esteemed. — Broken  Frame. 

I  am  about  to  build  a  studio.  Can  you  kindly  give  me  any  information  on 
the  subject?  or  if  there  be  a  book  published  on  the  construction  of  studios 
say  where  it  may  be  had,  and  you  will  greatly  oblige,— Joshua  Maden. 

- In  reply  :  There  are  several  valuable  articles  on  this  subject  scattered 

through  back  volumes  of  this  Journal,  but  there  is  no  book  devoted 
to  if. 

H.  Holden  says  : — “Would  you  kindly  let  me  know,  through  the  medium 
of  your  valuable  Journal,  what  lens  you  consider  best — whether  land¬ 
scape  or  portrait — and  whose  make  would  be  best  suited  to  all  kinds  of 
direct  enlarging  from  the  carte-dc-i'isite  negative,  from  6J  X  4=p  up  to 
24  X  20?” — —In  reply  :  Any  good  carte  lens  will  answer  the  desired  pur¬ 
pose.  Let  the  lens  be  made  of  moderately  long  focus,  and  when  em¬ 
ploying  it  for  this  purpose  let  the  back  lens  be  placed  next  the  nega¬ 
tive. 

Now  that  gelatino-chloride  seems  to  be  coming  to  the  front,  would  you 
allow  me  to  suggest  that  some  enterprising  firm  should  supply  gelatino- 
chloride  paper?  If  I  remember  rightly,  Captain  Abney  demonstrated 
the  beauty  of  this  process  in  his  lectures  before  the  Society  of  Arts  two 
years  back.  I  have  several  times  since  tried  to  get  paper  prepared  in 
this  way,  but  have  failed.  I  am  sure  there  would  be  a  demand  for 
the  paper — perhaps  greater  even  than  for  the  gelatino-bromide  paper — 
owing  to  the  variety  of  tones  obtainable.— H.  G.  M.  Conybeare. 

J.  Ingham  inquires: — 1.  Would  a  plain  bromide  emulsion  act  as  well  as 
chloride  or  bromo-iodide  for  coating  canvas  for  enlargements? — 2.  What 
is  a  good  intensifier  that  also  acts  as  a  brightener  of  negatives? — 3.  For 
general  purposes,  for  an  amateur,  what  kind  of  lens  may  be  recommended? 
— 4.  Who  was  the  inventor  of  the  gelatine  dry  plates  ?  and  who  first  sold 
them  or  advertised  them  in  the  Journal  ?— 5.  A  good  runner  runs  (say) 
one  hundred  yards  in  ten  seconds;  that  is,  one  inch  in  sfo  secs.,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  secs.  My  shutter  only  works  to  secs.;  how 
far  ought  I  to  stand  from  the  runner  to  take  a  sharp  picture  ? 


Lens  asks: — “Will  any  reader  inform  me  what  is  the  shortest  distance  re¬ 
quired  by  law  to  enable  me  to  build  a  wooden  shed  near  anv  other  build¬ 
ing?  ” - To  a  second  question  put  by  this  correspondent  we  reply  :  Any 

oil  lamp  will  do  to  retouch  by,  if  you  use  a  fine  piece  of  ground  glass 
behind  the  negative,  or  reflect  the  light  on  to  a  piece  of  white 
paper. 

G.  B.  R.  says: — “I  am  greatly  pleased  at  the  idea  of  your  starting  a 
Notes  and  Queries  department,  because  (if  you  will  pardon  my  saying  so) 
your  ‘Answers  to  Correspondents’  column  is  of  no  use  whatever  except 
to  individual  querists,  owing  to  the  suppression  of  the  question.  The 
answer,  ‘Yes,  certainly,’  may  be  all  important  to  the  ‘A.  B.’  or 
‘  X.  Y.  Z.’  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  and  who,  perhaps,  may  have  put  a 
question  which  is  amply  answered  by  it ;  but  now  much  is  the  general 
reader  benefited  thereby ?  My  idea  of  a  proper  ‘answer’  is  one  that 
affords  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  question  that  has  been  asked.” 

F.  P.  wants  help.  He  uses  105  ounces  of  silver  nitrate  for  sensitising  paper. 
The  cuttings — that  is,  paper  ash— give  him  twenty-five  ounces  of  silver; 
the  residues  only  eight  ounces.  What  is  wrong  with  his  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  latter?  The  first  two  washing  waters  are  saved,  and  thrown 
down  with  common  salt  about  two  handfuls  a  day,  and  the  clear  waft  r 
drawn  off  about  twice  a  week.  The  prints  are  given  a  third  washing  in 
acetic  acid  and  water,  which  is  thrown  away.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
save  hypo.- — -In  reply:  “F.  P. ”  has  quite  overlooked  a  fertile  source  of 
recovering  silver,  viz.,  precipitating  the  precious  metal  from  the  hypo¬ 
sulphite  fixing  bath  by  the  addition  of  sulphide  of  potassium.  After 
trying  this  let  him  report  again. 


In  reply  to  the  query  of  “A.  B. ,”  who  inquires  the  best  way  to  utilise 
sensitive  plates  that  have  been  accidentally  exposed  to  light,  I  would 
advise  that  the  films  so  exposed  be  scraped  off  the  glass  and  thrown 
among  the  w'aste  to  await  recovery  of  the  silver. — C.  D. 

Gentlemen,— I  beg  to  tell  “A.  B.,”  who  appears  to  have  had  his  plate- 
boxes  opened  by  the  custom-house  officers,  that  neither  by  chlorine 
water  nor  by  acid  nitrate  of  silver  solution  of  any  strength  will  he  be 
able  to  get  them  restored  to  their  primitive  state.  This  information  is 
of  a  decidedly  negative  character,  you  will  probably  say.  Well,  some 
day — perhaps  soon — I  may  ventilate  my  ideas  with  reference  to  this,  and 
describe  some  experiments  I  have  now  in  hand. — Boz. 

I  note  the  query  of  Geo.  S.  King  (whom  I  recognise  as  a  fellow  collegian) 
with  respect  to  the  publication  of  Newton’s  method  of  preparing  extra 
sensitive  collodion  emulsion.  When  I  was  in  New  York,  in  the  autumn 
of  1882,  I  made  special  inquiries  concerning  this  process,  the  results  of 
which  I  had  seen  ;  but  upon  being  referred  to  a  publication  of  the  same 
in  a  local  journal,  I  found  it  .so  vague  and  so  full  of  generalisms  as  to 
lead  me  to  conclude  that  the  author  of  the  article  wrote  it,  to  some  slight 
extent,  in  the  interests  of  secrecy? — that  is  to  say,  he  did  not  seem  to 
“make  a  clean  breast  of  it,”  although,  from  the  very  construction  of  his 
sentences.  I  felt  morally  certain  that  lie  knew  all  about  it.  These  observa¬ 
tions  of  mine  will  possibly  fall  under  the  eye  of  the  writer  in  question, 
and  I  hope  they  will  have  the  effect  of  “drawing  him  out ;”  for  a  sensitive 
collodion  emulsion  is  a  thing  devoutly  to  be  wished  for.— Thos.  Holland 
Sedley. 

If  “Teacher”  will  make  use  of  a  citrate  in  his  dark  room,  he  will  have  no 
great  trouble  in  developing  over-exposed  plates.  I  should  recommend 
him  to  keep  by  him  always  a  solution  of  citric  acid,  and  one  of  citrate  of 
soda — say  ten  per  cent,  in  strength.  When  he  begins  to  develope  he 
should  use  the  full  quantity  of  pyro.,  with  only  half  the  amount  of 
ammonia  and  bromide  he  would  use  for  a  properly-exposed  plate.  The 
image  will  then  come  up  much  less  quickly,  and  enable  him  the  more 
speedily  to  counteract  over-exposure,  and  vet  not  lose  any  great  amount 
of  time.  If  the  image  come  up  with  such  rapidity  as  to  show  a  very 
considerable  over-exposure,  let  him  raise  the  plate  from  the  developing 
solution  as  soon  as  possible,  and  instantly  flow  over  it  some  of  the  acid 
solution.  This  checks  all  development,  and  after  the  plate  is  washed  h  r 
a  short  time  it  can  be  proceeded  with  almost  as  though  it  were  an  unde¬ 
veloped  plate  known  to  be  greatly  over-exposed.  The  addition  of  a 
solution  of  citrate  of  soda  in  such  quantity  that  about  four  or  five  grains 
is  given  to  each  drop  of  ammonia  will  then  cause  the  action  of  the  deve¬ 
loper  to  be  so  modified  that  seven  or  eight  times  the  ordinary  ex p"su re 
would  have  to  be  given  before  it  would  bring  out  a  proper  image. 
Citrate  of  ammonia  has  still  greater  retarding  action,  a  few  grains  to 
each  drop  of  ammonia  allowing  twenty  or  thirty  times  a  correct  exposure 
to  be  given  without  spoiling  the  negative. — G.  V>  atmough  V  ebster. 


d*cljatta£  Column. 

I  will  exchange  an  oxygen  generator  and  gas  holder,  Marion’s  strong  cameo 
press,  and  cabinet  rolling  machine,  for  movable  comic  lantern  slides  and 
chromotropes.— Address,  2,  Hall-street,  Colne,  Lancashire. 

We  will  exchange  a  12  X  10  Kinnear  camera,  with  two  single  and  three 
double  backs,  for  a  10  X  8  Hallmeyer’s  rapid  rectilinear,  thirteen- 
inch  focus.— Address,  York  and  Son,  87,  Lancaster-road,  N'ttmg- 
liill,  W. 

We  will  exchange  lantern  slides,  by  Joseph,  Scarboro’,  and  moving  comic 
ditto.  Wanted,  symmetrical  or  rectilinear  lens,  copying  cami  re.  interior 
backgrounds,  accessories,  &c.  —  Address,  Smalley  Brothers,  1  le<  t- 
wood. 

I  will  exchange  a  twelve-inch  square  studio  camera,  swing-  and  rei*-atingj 
back,  screw  focussing,  studio  camera  stand,  Enimerson  s  he.ul-n  >t, 
cabinet  rolling-press,  two  show-cases,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles. 
Wanted,  portrait  and  view  lenses  by  good  makers.  Address.  <  ■ . .  bn. 
Victoria-road,  Aldershot, 
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I  will  exchange  a  Waterlow’s  automatic  litho.  press,  sixteen-inch  bed, 
stones,  and  ink  slab,  for  condenser  or  photo,  lens.— Address,  D.  10, 
Spencer-road,  Holloway,  N. 

I  will  exchange  a  two  and  a-half-inch  portrait  lens,  in  good  condition,  for 
full-plate  lens  or  a  camera,  X  64,  in  good  condition;  difference 
adjusted. — Address,  J.  Warwick,  Sheffield-street,  Carlisle. 

Wanted,  ferrotype  material,  folding  tripod,  or  what  offers  in  exchange 
for  a  large  lamp,  30  X  25,  for  taking  portraits  by  magnesium  light,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  magnesium  ribbon? — Address,  Photographer,  53, 
Clifton-street,  Exeter. 

Wanted,  to  exchange,  patent  “Eclipse”  light  apparatus  for  taking 
portraits  by  night  or  in  dull  weather ;  also,  mahogany  enlarging  camera 
for  portrait  or  group  lenses  or  magic  lantern,  or  offers. — Address,  Beta, 
61,  Chapeltown-road,  Leeds. 

Wanted,  a  cabinet  burnisher  or  camera,  half-  or  whole-plate  sliding-body, 
in  exchange  for  French  accordion  by  Bussoon,  10  keys,  with  row  of  semi¬ 
tones  and  three  basses,  in  good  order. — Address,  X.  S.  Brown,  38, 
Balfour-street,  Leith-walk,  Edinburgh. 

What  offers  in  exchange  for  set  of  books  (list  sent  on  application)  on 
Chemistry  and  Physical  Science,  landscape  camera,  12  x  10,  two  slides, 
Marion.  Wanted  lens,  Ross  or  Dallmeyer  wide  angle,  24  x  18. — Address, 
Alfred  Cox,  30,  Park-row,  Nottingham. 

I  will  exchange  a  good  rolling-press,  with  glass  bed  and  seven-inch  roller, 
also  a  large  dark  slide  for  plates  up  to  26  X  26,  for  lantern  transparencies, 
landscape  quarter-plate  camera  (bellows-body),  or  anything  useful  in 
lanterns  or  photography. — Address,  J.  K.  Townsend,  Woodbine  Villas, 
Carrington,  Nottingham. 

1  will  exchange  three  superior  gem  lenses,  quarter-plate  camera,  lens,  and 
tripod,  powerful  steel  cabinet  embossing-press,  without  dies,  and  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography  for  the  years  1882-83  complete, 
and  half-a-year  of  1881.  Wanted,  background,  studio  accessories,  or 
open  to  offers. — Address,  F.  Rubbra,  Stony  Stratford,  Bucks. 

1  will  exchange  a  Seavey’s  background,  interior,  a  large  number  of  lantern 
slides,  a  Dallmeyev’s  12  x  10  wide-angle  view  lens,  six  chromotype 
printing  frames,  for  anything  useful  for  the  studio;  furniture  preferred. 
Also  two  backgrounds,  interior  and  exterior,  two  chromotype,  carte,  and 
two  cabinet  printing  and  tinting  frames,  to  print  three  at  a  time,  for 
anything  useful  for  the  studio.  —  Address,  Graham  Glen,  1,  Cary- 
parade,  Torquay. 


Jhtshmn  to  (ftomsjjonknts. 

£5T  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 


Photograph  Registered— 

Charles  Johnson,  photographer,  43,  Nethergate,  Dundee. — Photograph 
of  the  Tay  Whale  Suspended  from  Crane  in  Dundee  Docks,  January 
12th,  1884. _ _ 

Walter  Reeves. — See  answer  to  J.  Berryman.  Your  failure  appears  to 
be  due  to  the  same  cause. 

B.  Bentley. — A  quarter-plate  portrait  combination  will  answer  quite  as 
well  as  a  lantern  objective. 

Pyro. — The  same  formula  as  for  the  ferrous-oxalate  solution  used  for 
developing  will  be  the  best  for  the  purpose. 

H,  G.  Baliol. — The  manufacturers  do  not  supply  the  masks  retail.  You 
will  have  to  procure  them  through  some  of  the  dealers. 

Mask.— That  portion  of  the  subject  will  be  dealt  with  next  week.  You 
will  have  to  wait  till  then  for  the  necessary  information. 

V.  (Dublin). — In  reply  to  your  query:  we  believe  artists  emigrating  to  the 
colonies  would  find  themselves  in  no  better  position  than  in  this  country. 

Lantern. — An  ordinary  magic  lantern,  fitted  with  a  portrait  lens,  will 
answer  the  purpose;  or  you  can  employ  an  ordinary  camera  and  lens  if 
you  choose. 

J.  F.  C.  (Troy,  N.  Y.). — There  has  been  no  English  translation.  Apply 
direct  to  Dr.  Liesegang,  Dusseldorf.  We  are  unaware  of  the  publishing 
price  of  the  work. 

James  Ring  (Greymouth,  N.  Z.). — Your  letter  received.  As  you  have  not 
given  us  the  address  of  your  brother  (W.  S.  Ring)  we  are  unable  to  com¬ 
municate  with  him. 

S.  E.— Perhaps  your  developer  is  not  acid  enough,  or  you  do  not  use 
sufficient  bromide  in  it.  See  to  these  matters,  and  if  you  find  no  im¬ 
provement  write  again. 

W.  S.  Watson. — You  will  be  able  to  procure  aurine  from  Messrs.  Hopkin 
and  Williams,  Cross-street,  Hatton  Garden.  They  will  also  supply  the 
other  materials  you  require. 

.1 .  H.  N. — Copy  of  advertisement  received,  but  you  omitted  to  enclose  your 
address  where  replies  are  to  be  forwarded.  Send  address  and  some 
stamps  for  postage  of  replies. 

A.  Beddoe. — So  far  as  we  are  aware  the  plates  are  not  sold  in  this  country, 
and  you  will,  therefore,  have  to  procure  them  direct  from  Paris.  We  do 
not  know  the  address  of  the  manufacturers. 

Experimentalist. — Nothing  more  has  been  published  on  the  process  than 
was  contained  in  Major  Waterhouse’s  paper.  Some  amount  of  experience 
is,  of  course,  necessary  to  work  this,  as  every  other  process,  successfully. 

Novice. — The  reason  of  the  want  of  detail  in  the  shadows  is  that  the  shutter 
works  too  rapidly  for  the  plates.  The  remedy  is  either  to  adjust  the 
shutter  so  that  it  shall  act  iqore  slowly,  or  to  procure  more  sensitive  places. 


Bradshaw  and  Son.— The  machine  named  is  not  an  article  of  commerce. 
You  can  procure  the  specification  at  the  Patent  Office,  and  make  one  for 
yourselves  as  the  patent  has  expired.  No  similar  apparatus  L  in  the 
market. 

S.  A.  J. — Whatman’s  drawing-paper  may  be  procured  from  any  in  tnU 
colourman.  The  manufacturers  will  not  supply  so  small  a  quantity  at 
two  or  three  quires ;  possibly  they  might  supply  you  with  a  ream  or  two, 
but  we  cannot  say  positively. 

Homo. — The  best  plan  of  drying  gelatine  negatives  ouickly,  without  fear 
of  their  running,  is  to  immerse  them  in  strong  methylated  spirit  fora  few 
minutes.  If  two  changes  of  spirit  be  used  they  will  dry  very  quickly, 
indeed,  if  put  into  a  warm  place. 

Hertfordshire. — The  company  formed  to  work  the  process  has  ceased 
to  exist  for  many  years.  The  pictures,  for  which  greater  permanency 
was  claimed,  proved  to  be  as  fugitive  as  those  produced  in  the  ordinary 
way.  The  process  is  now  never  worked. 

A.  Woodford. — The  specimen  transparency  is  much  too  dense  for 
enlarging  from.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  you  can  only  get  hard 
and  crude  enlarged  negatives  from  it.  It  is  also  under-exnoset  l.  Try 
again  with  a  new  transparency  that  is  more  fully  exposed  and  much 
thinner. 

C.  A.  Cartwright. — There  are  several  reasons  why  collodion  negatives 
sometimes  split  off  the  glass  as  they  dry.  Dirty  glass  is  a  very  fertil® 
source  of  this  trouble.  A  too  acid  bath  has  a  similar  effect.  If  the 
collodion  be  of  too  heavy  a  character  it  will  frequently  split  from  the 
glass  as  the  negative  dries. 

Albumen. — As  the  stains  do  not  rub  off  with  the  cotton  wool  it  is  clear  that 
you  continued  the  development  too  long  after  they  made  their  appearance. 
In  future,  so  soon  as  any  staining  is  apparent,  put  the  plate  under  the 
tap  and  rub  it  off,  well  rinse,  and  recommence  the  development;  with  a 
fresh  solution  all  will  go  well. 

J.  Berryman.- — The  fault  appears  to  be  that  you  have  used  too  much  heat 
in  the  muffle,  or  you  have  kept  the  picture  in  too  long.  Try  less  heat, 
and  a  shorter  duration.  If  this  do  not  overcome  the  difficulty  write 
again,  and  give  us  full  particulars  of  your  method  of  working.  We  pre¬ 
sume  the  picture  was  sufficiently  toned  in  the  first  instance. 

M.  A. — Good  pictures  can  certainly  be  taken  in  a  studio  such  as  shown  in 
your  sketches.  On  the  whole,  we  should  prefer  to  have  the  sloping  glass 
roof  continued,  a  foot  or  so  lower — say  to  three  feet — six  or  four  feet 
from  the  floor.  This  will  make  the  skylight  steeper,  which  will  prove  an 
advantage.  Your  plan  shows  four  feet.  It  will  also  be  better  to  have 
only  five  feet  six  inches,  or  six  feet,  opaque  at  each  end,  instead  of  seven 
feet  and  nine  feet,  as  you  propose. 

Received, — A.  F.  Genlain.  In  our  next. 

- ♦ - 

Photographic  Clue. — At  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  this  Club,  at 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  on  Wednesday  next,  the  30th  iust., 
the  subject  for  discussion  will  be  on  The  Preparation  of  Lantern 
Slides.  This  being  an  evening  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  slides  in 
the  lantern,  members  and  visitors  are  iuvited  to  bring  interesting  sub¬ 
jects  to  be  shown. 

Employes’  Dinner. — On  the  17th  instant,  by  the  kind  consideration 
of  Mr.  Norman  May,  photographer,  Malvern,  his  em/iloyis,  with  a  few 
of  their  friends,  were  enabled  to  spend  together  a  few  very  pleasant 
houx-s  of  social  recreation.  The  party  numbered  in  all  about  twenty- 
five.  They  assembled  in  the  new,  handsome,  and  spacious  rooms  of  the 
Beauchamp  Hotel,  where  a  bountiful  and  elegantly-served  repast  was 
provided.  The  time  that  remained  after  dinner  was  filled  up  with 
mutual  congratulations,  song,  and  merry  chgt — all  enjoying  themselves 
heartily.  — Malvern  A dvertiser. 
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GELATINE  PELLICLE. 

At  this  period  of  the  year  it  is  the  practice  of  many  photographers, 
both  amateur  and  professional,  to  devote  a  portion  of  the  tune  which 
the  dull  season  leaves  on  their  hands  to  the  preparation  of  a  stock  of 
plates  to  be  used  when  brighter  weather  arrives.  Others,  again 
content  themselves  by  preparing  a  stock  of  emulsion  to  be  bottled 
off  and  preserved  by  means  of  alcohol  or  other  convenient  anti¬ 
septic;  while  still  a  few  others  prefer  to  dry  the  emulsion  and  store 
it  in  the  form  of  “pellicle.”  But,  though  the  latter  form  is  in  all 
respects  the  more  convenient  in  which  to  store  the  sensitive  mate¬ 
rial,  the  trouble  involved  in  its  preparation  is  sufficient  to  deter  a 
very  large  number  from  utilising  its  advantages.  _  ^ 

The  chief  trouble  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  drying  the  “  pellicle,”  or 
emulsion,  after  it  has  been  freed  from  soluble  matter  by  washing. 

It  is  true  that  a  certain  amount  of  heat  may  be  employed  to  hasten 
the  operation ;  but  the  danger  of  causing  decomposition  of  the  gela¬ 
tine  limits  this  power  within  certain  bounds,  and,  at  the  best,  the 
operation  is  a  tedious  and  troublesome  one.  Alcohol,  too,  may  be 
employed  to  displace  a  great  portion  of  the  water  contained  in  the 
solidified  emulsion  ;  but  here,  again,  an  objection  is  raised  by  many 
on  the  score  that  alcohol  exercises  an  unfavourable  action  upon  the 
sensitiveness  and  other  qualities  of  the  emulsion,  Certain  it  is  that 
alcohol  does  modify  in  some  respects  the  character  of  an  emulsion ; 
but  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  such  action  is  an  injurious 

one.  ,  .  . 

As  the  question  presents  itself,  then,  the  difficulty  in  pellicle- 
making  rests  in  getting  rid  of  a  certain  quantity  of  water  in  as 
effectual  and  rapid  a  manner  as  possible  without  setting,  up  decom¬ 
position  of  the  gelatine.  The  first  and  most  natural  step  towaids 
improving  matters  that  will  offer  itself  is  to  reduce  the  quantity  of 
water  originally  employed— in  other  words,  to  make  a  more  concen¬ 
trated  emulsion.  But,  unfortunately,  this  is  seldom  possible  ;  for, 
in  the  majority  of  processes  of  emulsification,  the  quantity  of  water 
employed  forms  an  element  of  equal  importance  with  the  quantity 
of  any  of  the  other  ingredients,  while  in  many  instances  it  is  difficult 
to  keep  the  bulk  of  emulsion  within  necessary  bounds  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  proneness  of  the  gelatine  to  absorb  water  during 

washing.  . 

But  by  adopting  the  principle  of  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton’s  precipita¬ 
tion  process  we  get  rid  of  this  difficulty  entirely,  and  it  becomes 
possible  to  make  an  emulsion  of  almost  any  degree  of  concentration 
without  the  slightest  interference  with  its  sensitiveness .  or  its 
physical  qualities.  The  preliminary  stages  of  emulsification  are 
performed  in  any  of  the  ordinary  ways,  sensitiveness  being  gained 
either  by  prolonged  boiling  or  by  the  addition  of  ammonia,  and  the 
silver  bromide  is  subsequently  allowed  to  subside.  The  precipitate 
is  then  washed  in  two  or  three  changes  of  distilled  water,  and 
allowed  to  subside  completely  after  each  change.  The  quantity  of 
gelatine  to  be  added  is  soaked  well  in  water,  and,  when,  swelled, 
added  to  the  precipitated  bromide  with  no  more  water  than  it  lias 
already  absorbed,  and,  when  liquified  by  heat,  thoroughly  in¬ 
corporated  with  the  sensitive  bromide.  This  thick  emulsion,  when 
spread  out  in  thin  layers,  dries  with  considerable  rapidity,  and 
presents  no  special  features  of  difficulty  to  deter  any  one  from 
making  pellicle. 


We  may  append  the  particulars  of  a  batch  of  pellicle  made  in  this 
manner : — One  ounce  of  silver  nitrate,  thirty  grains  of  gelatine,  and 
three  minims  of  nitric  acid  were  dissolved  in  ten  ounces  of  water. 
300  grains  of  ammonium  bromide  were  then  dissolved  in  another 
quantity  of  ten  ounces  of  water,  and  the  two  solutions  carefully  mixed 
at  a  temperature  approaching  boiling  point.  The  mixture  was  boiled 
for  one  hour,  allowed  to  cool,  and  then  rendered  very  slightly  alka¬ 
line  and  set  aside  for  the  bromide  to  settle.  This  occupied  three  or 
four  days,  in  consequence  of  the  large  excess  of  soluble  bromide. 
Once  settled,  however,  the  precipitate  on  subsequent  washing  sub¬ 
sided  more  rapidly,  the  operation  being  repeated  three  times,  and, 
finally,  the  bromide  was  closely  drained.  One  ounce  of  gelatine, 
having  been  previously  swelled  in  water,  was  now  added,  and  the 
beaker  immersed  in  hot  water,  the  contents  being  energetically 
stirred  during  liquefaction.  This  being  complete  the  bulk  was 
found  to  be  about  four  ounces.  This  quantity  was  poured  on  to  a 
12  x  10  glass  plate  previously  polished  with  talc,  and  formed  into  a 
dish  by  pasting  strips  of  paper  round  the  edges.  Vi  hen  set  the 
plate  was  placed  in  the  drying-box  and  dried  in  the  usual 
way,  which  operation  occupied,  without  special  heat,  between 
two  and  three  days.  If  cut  into  strips  the  emulsion  may  be  peeled 
from  the  glass  while  still  moist,  and  hung  upon  strings  in  the 
drying  cupboard,  when  its  desiccation  takes  place  much  more 
rapidly.  Or  it  may  be  spread  upon  collodionised  glass  and  stripped 
in  a  single  sheet  either  before  or  after  drying.  I  pon  re-solution, 
the  collodion  film  will,  of  course,  remain  undissolved  and  be  removed 
by  filtration. 


COMBINATION  PRINTING. 

In  our  former  articles  on  this  subject  we  have  dealt  with  the 
methods  usually  followed,  both  in  silver  and  carbon  printing,  v  len 
the  combination  is  made  in  the  print  itself.  Now,  as  double  printing 
with  each  impression  is  of  necessity  a  troublesome  operation,  it  is, 
therefore,  more  convenient,  when  large  numbers  are  required,  to 
combine  two  or  more  pictures  into  one  negative,  so  that  the  pun  s 
may  be  obtained  at  a  single  operation.  The  usual  plan  of  accom¬ 
plishing  this  is,  first,  to  make  a  combination  transparency,  and  from 
that  to  produce  the  negative,  either  by  camera  or  contact  pnn  ing. 

In  our  volume  for  1882  (see  pages  15  and  27)  u;e  described  a 
means  of  making  combination  transparencies  containing  the  be 
portraits  from  two  group  negatives  which  had  been  aken  inJ 
cate  on  purpose  to  ensure  the  best  results  ,  attaina  . 
articles  will  be  found  practical  details  which  are  applicable  1 to  i the 
production  of  combination  transparencies  geneial  \ ,  am 
the  reader  is  referred  for  further  information.  ri„h— when 

At  one  of  the  recent  meetings  of  the  Photograph!  ^  _ 

the  subject  of  combination  printing  was  under  ( iYiil^env plo- yed 
B.  J.  Edwards  explained  a  plan  he  had  once  success 
to  make  a  combination  negative  It  may  ^/elR  m  the^fimt 
instance,  to  explain  what  had  to  be  accompli*  1  i. ■  Qn  a  larger 

of  a  group  of  several  taken  putd was  also  desired 
scale  for  publication  as  a  separate  poiti.  ,  very  iarge 

that  it  should  appear  as  if  taken .in  tpHntin-  each  impression 
number  of  copies  had  to  be  issued,  double  printing  ™  I 

was  quite  out  of  the  question. 
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It  was  managed  in  tlie  following  manner : — In  the  first  place,  all 
the  figures  in  the  original  negative,  with  the  exception  of  the  one 
required,  were  stopped  out,  as  was  also  the  background.  Then  a  trans¬ 
parency  of  the  figure — of  course  with  a  white  background — was  made 
on  a  sheet  of  talc.  Next,  some  accessories  with  a  background  were 
arranged  in  the  studio,  and  a  negative  taken  of  them  on  a  scale 
suited  to  the  figure.  When  finished,  the  space  in  this  second 
negative  where  the  figure  had  to  be  introduced  was  stopped  out — 
the  transparency,  already  made,  serving  as  a  guide  for  doing  this. 
From  this  negative  a  transparency  was  also  made  on  talc.  Then 
the  two  transparencies  were  adjusted  in  position,  one  on  the  other, 
and  secured  together.  Next,  from  this  compound  transparency  a 
negative  was  made  in  the  enlarging  camera.  The  plan  employed  by 
Mr.  Edwards  on  this  occasion  answers  very  well,  as  the  thickness 
of  talc  intervening  between  the  two  images  does  not  perceptibly 
interfere  with  the  sharpness  in  the  reproduction.  But,  unfortunately, 
as  Mr.  Edwards  explained,  this  plan  is  only  applicable  when  the 
original  is  of  small  dimensions,  as  there  is  a  difficulty  in  obtaining 
perfect  sheets  of  talc  larger  than  four  or  five  inches  square. 

This  difficulty  may,  however,  be  overcome,  if  we  take  the  trans¬ 
parencies  on  glass  plates — previously  waxed,  or  treated  with  French 
chalk — and  then  transfer  the  film  of  one  or  both  of  them  to  a 
thin  sheet  of  gelatine  or  other  transparent  medium.  Or  the  figure 
transparency  may  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  glass,  provided  that 
of  the  background  be  on  a  very  thin  plate,  and  a  lens  of  long  focus 
— well  stopped  down— -employed  in  making  the  reproduced  nega¬ 
tive.  The  trifling  distance  between  the  twTo  images  will  not 
materially  interfere  with  the  sharpness  of  the  reproduction ;  but, 
even  if  it  did,  the  background  being  slightly  out  of  focus  would  be 
advantageous  rather  than  otherwise. 

As  the  plan  of  making  transparencies  and  then  transferring  the 
films  may  be  utilised  in  so  many  ways  in  the  production  of  combina¬ 
tion  negatives,  it  will  here  be  desirable  to  describe  how  the  films 
may  be  transferred.  There  are  two  methods  of  accomplishing  this 
with  gelatine,  both  of  which  entail  but  little  trouble.  One  is  that 
originally  described  many  years  ago  in  these  pages  by  Mr.  Wen- 
deroth,  namely,  to  immerse  a  sheet  of  thin  gelatine — such  as  is 
employed  for  bon-bons — in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  until  it  is 
softened,  and  then  to  squeegee  it  down  upon  the  negative  or  trans¬ 
parency  film.  When  it  is  dry  it  is  stripped  off,  bringing  the  picture 
with  it.  The  other  plan  is  to  place  the  transparency  on  a  levelling- 
stand,  and  to  pour  upon  it  a  warm  solution  of  gelatine,  which  should 
contain  a  very  small  proportion  of  glycerine  in  order  to  avoid  brit¬ 
tleness  when  the  film  is  desiccated.  When  the  gelatine  has  set  it  is 
put  into  a  warm  situation  to  dry.  When  dry  the  film  is  removed  as 
in  the  former  case.  If  sheet  gelatine  be  used  it  had  better  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  some  of  the  dealers  in  lithographic  materials,  as  they 
supply  a  kind  which  is  superior  to  that  employed  for  confectionery, 
which,  it  frequently  happens,  is  covered  with  the  well-known 
“  pits.”  Whichever  plan  be  adopted,  the  edges  of  the  plates  and 
the  gelatine  should  be  bound  together  with  gum  paper  to  prevent 
any  part  of  the  film  leaving  the  plate  before  all  is  perfectly  dry; 
otherwise  it  will  become  cockled,  and  thereby  render  the  transpa¬ 
rency  useless  for  our  present  purpose. 

Here  is  another  plan  by  which  the  films  bearing  the  image  may 
be  transferred,  and  which  possesses  certain  advantages  over  the  gela¬ 
tine  methods : — After  the  transparency  (or  negative,  for  that  matter) 
is  dry,  it  is  placed  on  a  levelling-stand  and  a  solution  of  india-rubber 
in  benzole,  about  the  consistency  of  castor  oil,  is  poured  upon  it.  This 
is  allowed  to  dry.  Then  the  plate  is  again  put  upon  the.  levelling- 
stand  and  some  (a  good  quantity)  enamelling  collodion  is  poured 
on,  which  is  also  allowed  to  dry.  When  perfectly  dry,  and  not  before, 
a  penknife  is  run  round  the  edges  and  the  film  removed.  This 
compound  film  of  collodion  and  india-rubber  possesses  several  ad¬ 
vantages  over  gelatine — amongst  which  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
a  much  thinner  film  may  be  employed,  as  it  is  very  strong,  yet 
flexible,  and,  unlike  gelatine,  is  not  affected  by  hygroscopic  con¬ 
ditions.  The  pellicle  transparency  may  even  be  slightly  moistened, 
if  necessary,  to  cement  it  to  the  other  picture  ;  whereas  gelatine,  if 
allowed  to  become  moist,  even  by  absorption,  may  so  expand  as  to 
give  rise  to  difficulty,  It  is  almost  needless  to  mention  that  when 
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a  film  has  to  be  transferred  the  gla*s  should  always  be  treated  with 
wax  or  powdered  talc. 

Film  transparencies  may  be  employed  for  combining  a  number  of 
negatives  as  a  panorama,  as  we  described  in  our  volume  for  1880 
(see  page  422).  In  this  case,  the  transparencies  are  made  from  the 
small  negatives,  and  then  stripped  by  either  of  the  plans  described. 
Now  a  plate  of  glass,  large  enough  for  the  combined  negative,  is 
taken  and  on  it  one  of  the  transparencies  is  secured,  at  the  top  and 
bottom  edges,  with  gum  paper.  Then  the  next  one  is  adjusted  in 
position  and  secured  in  the  same  manner,  and  so  on  with  the  re¬ 
mainder.  Each  of  the  small  negatives,  it  may  be  mentioned,  should 
contain  a  small  portion  of  the  subject  of  the  next,  and  when  it  does 
it  will  be  seen  that  when  these  portions  are  exactly  superimposed 
extreme  accuracy  must  be  assured.  When  the  transparencies  are  se¬ 
cured  in  position  on  the  glass,  all  that  remains  is  to  cut,  with  a  sharp 
penknife,  through  the  two  films  in  some  place  where  they  over¬ 
lap,  and  remove  the  loose  pieces.  By  this  means  accurately-fitting 
“  butt”  joins  are  secured.  In  cutting  the  films  it  is  advisable  not 
to  make  the  cut  in  a  formal  straight  line,  but  to  take  it  through 
some  of  the  deepest  shadows  of  the  picture  when  possible,  as  then 
the  junction  is  the  more  completely  hidden.  From  this  combined 
transparency  a  negative  can  be  made  either  by  contact  printing  on 
a  dry  plate  or  in  the  camera. 

Next  week  we  shall  bring  this  series  of  articles  to  a  conclusion. 

- 4 - 

SOLIDIFYING  GELATINE  IN  A  WARM  TEMPERATURE. 
A  trivial  incident  which  occurred  at  Mr.  T.  Bolas’s  lecture  at  the 
Society  of  Arts,  on  Monday  evening,  involves  in  it  a  great  principle. 
When  a  transparency  on  glass  had  been  printed  by  the  AVoodbury 
process,  it  was  found  that  the  gelatinous  ink  would  not  set  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  permit  of  its  being  placed  in  the  lantern  for  projec¬ 
tion  on  the  screen,  in  order  that  a  certain  effect  might  be  thus  illus¬ 
trated.  This  was  owing  to  the  warmth  of  the  hall  in  which  the 
lecture  was  delivered. 

AATthout  staying  to  inquire  into  the  degree  of  temperature  which 
proves  detrimental  to  the  effective  manipulation  of  this  ingenious 
and  admirable  process,  we  believe,  from  experiments  made  in  a 
different,  although  somewhat  analogous,  direction,  that  if  once  this 
source  of  annoyance  is  recognised  as  something  which  might  possibly 
intrude  itself,  the  means  of  effectually  overcoming  it  may  always 
be  at  hand  and  in  readiness  to  be  brought  into  requisition  at  a 
moment’s  notice. 

Passing  once  the  fact  that  the  real  preventive  for  such  an  oc- 
cui’rence  is  to  employ  a  gelatinous  ink  that  sets  readily  at  a  some¬ 
what  high  temperature,  the  question  for  practical  consideration  at 
present  is — By  what  means  can  an  intense  degree  of  cold  be  most 
effectively  employed  so  as  to  cause  a  gelatine  film  to  set  quickly  in 
order  to  bring  it  under  the  operation  of  drying  agents  1  It  is  on 
record  in  a  previous  volume  of  this  Journal  that  one  of  the  causes 
by  which  the  AVoodbury  process  was  prevented  from  achieving  its 
deserved  success  in  America  was  the  Impossibility  of  getting  the 
ink  to  set  during  a  season  in  which  the  thermometer  stood  between 
95°  and  100°  Fahr. 

We  imagine  that  there  are  few  who  have  much  to  do  with  the 
working  of  gelatine  films,  either  as  a  fundamental  element  in  the 
AVoodbury  and  carbon  processes  or  many  others  connected  with 
engraving,  collotypy,  or  even  emulsion  processes,  who  are  not 
aware  that  when,  once  a  film  is  set  the  water  may  easily  be  driven 
out  by  means  of  alcohol,  after  which  all  danger  of  the  film  becoming 
again  dissolved  by  heat  ceases.  But  what  is  required  during  a  season 
of  warm  weather  or  in  a  high  temperature  is  a  means  of  getting 
the  gelatine  solidified  to  such  an  extent  as  to  preserve  its  moulded 
or  pellicular  form  in  contradistinction  to  its  fluid  state.  Cold  is, 
perhaps,  not  the  only  means  of  effecting  this  congealation  ;  but  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is  believed  to  be  so,  and, 
fortunately,  it  is  not  difficult  to  subject  fluid  gelatine  to  its  action. 
In  regions  where  ice  is  easily  procurable  it  is  only  requisite  that  a 
space  of  any  required  dimensions  capable  of  containing  the  plate, 
the  paper,  or  even  the  printing-press  that  has  to  be  cooled,  be 
brought  to  a  sufficiently  low  temperature  by  having  a  tray  of  ice 
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kept  standing  inside.  This,  however,  cannot,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  cool  the  surrounding  air  below  freezing  point ;  but  by 
the  addition  of  half  as  much  common  salt  as  there  is  crushed  ice 
an  extreme  degree  of  cold  is  produced.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  this  unless  in  exceptional  cases. 

We  have  cooled  and  dried  a  gelatine  cast  upon  glass  with  great 
rapidity  and  in  a  very  perfect  manner  by  means  of  the  following 
treatment : — Premising  that  the  temperature  of  the  room  in  which 
we  operated  was  about  90°  Fahr.,  and  that  no  ice  was  procurable,  we 
placed  the  coated  gelatine  plate  in  a  5  x  4  inch  zinc  tray,  which,  in 
turn,  was  set  inside  of  a  much  larger  and  deeper  porcelain  tray,  on  the 
bottom  of  which  had  been  placed  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  ammonium 
nitrate,  crushed  by  being  roughly  pounded  in  an  iron  mortar.  A 
little  water  was  then  poured  into  the  porcelain  tray,  care  being 
taken  that  it  should  not  stand  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
height  of  the  inner  zinc  tray.  It  was  immediately  covered  up  by 
a  thickly-felted,  non-conducting  cover,  similar  in  character  to  the 
“cosy”  employed  by  prudent  housewives  to  cover  up  the  teapot 
during  the  infusion  of  the  fragrant  “  souchong,”  although  of 
dissimilar  form,  and  employed  for  a  purpose  quite  antithetical 
to  the  other.  After  standing  for  a  few  minutes,  the  intense 
cold  produced  by  the  solution  was  found  to  have  caused  the 
gelatine  to  set  much  more  firmly  than  had  even  been  hoped  for. 
A  little  alcohol  was  now  poured  in,  to  a  depth  sufficient  to  cover  the 
gelatine  surface  of  the  glass.  This  alcohol  contained  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  chrome  alum  in  solution.  After  allowing  a  few  minutes 
for  the  alcohol  to  displace  the  water  which  remained  in  the  gelatine, 
the  plate  was  removed  from  the  vessel  and  quickly  became  dry. 

The  means  here  described  may  not  be  the  best  in  a  mechanical 
sense  that  are  suitable  for  effecting  the  rapid  drying  of  a  gelatine 
film  in  a  very  warm  atmosphere  ;  but  the  principle  is  unexcep¬ 
tionable,  namely,  congealing  the  gelatine  by  means  of  cold  arti¬ 
ficially  produced,  and  then  abstracting  the  water  by  the  agency  of 
alcohol. 

“ - - - 

PHOTOMICROGRAPHY. 

Stereo-Photomicrography. — Early  in  the  practice  of  this  branch 
of  photography  it  was  proposed  by  Professor  Wheatstone  {Trans. 
Microscopical  Society),  1852,  that  the  microscope  should  be  capable 
of  rotation  for  about  15°  round  an  imaginary  axis  prolonged  through 
the  object,  the  motion  in  reference  to  the  stand  being  made  in  any 
direction  ;  or  that  the  object  be  made  to  rotate  from  7°  to  15°  round 
an  imaginary  axis  within  itself,  while  the  illumination  remained 
equal,  to  avoid  interfering  shadows  and  pseudoscopic  results.  Mr. 
Wenham,  in  1855  (see  Trans.  Microscopical  Society ,  January, 
1855,  page  56),  made  the  necessary  difference  in  the  images  by 
stopping  off  alteniately,  on  opposite  sides,  one-half  of  the  effective 
aperture  of  the  objective,  and  in  those  with  large  angular  apertures 
about  one-third  of  the  aperture,  by  using  a  sliding  stop  with  sharp 
edges  behind  the  back  lens.  With  high  power  objectives,  as  x\,  he 
found  that,  after  obtaining  a  picture  in  one  position,  a  slight 
alteration  of  the  object,  and  the  illumination,  sufficed  to  furnish  the 
necessary  difference  in  the  other  picture  to  give  stereoscopic  effects 
when  combined.  It  was  on  this  plan  that  Dr.  Maddox  obtained  his 
stereo,  pictures  at  3,000  diameters.  „ 

For  opaque  objects  low  powers  are  the  most  suitable,  and  may  be 
used  with  the  proper  Lieberkuhn  reflector,  which  sometimes  may 
have  nearly  half  of  its  reflecting  surface  stopped  off  by  a  screen  of 
black  paper  for  the  first  picture,  and  then  rotated  for  the  second 
picture ;  or  light  may  be  thrown  across  the  object  by  a  side  reflector, 
a  small  condenser,  or  an  achromatised  prism.  Depressions  appear 
to  be  best  illuminated  by  the  Lieberkuhn.  If  the  shadows  appear 
too  heavy  the  object  may  be  slightly  lighted  in  the  opposite  direction 
by  light  reflected  from  a  white  card  or  mirror.  It  is  always  well  to 
screen  the  objective  from  extraneous  light. 

Professor  Riddell,  of  New  Orleans,  suggested  the  use  of  a  small 
equilateral  prism  behind  the  objective,  which,  by  being  slightly 
inclined  as  regards  the  axis  of  the  microscope,  is  made  to  furnish 
one  picture.  The  position  is  then  to  be  altered  and  the  object  moved 
so  as  to  bring  the  same  part  again  under  the  objective,  thus  giving 
it  a  Slightly  varied  appearance,  the  required  inclination  of  the  prism 


being  from  4°  to  7°,  the  combination  of  the  images  furnishing  a 
stereo,  picture. 

Professor  Rood  adopted  the  plan  of  depressing  the  slide  on  either 
side  alternately  to  procure  the  angular  displacement.  (See  Trans. 
Microscopical  Society ,  1862,  page  268.) 

Mr.  Heisch,  in  1862,  by  an  ingenious  plan,  adapted  the  half  stop 
to  the  back  of  the  objective,  so  that  he  could  shut  off  the  alternate 
halves,  as  required,  by  the  use  of  a  lever  moved  from  the  outside. 
It  could  take  the  place  of  an  adapter  to  any  ordinary  microscope 
In  use,  the  stop  is  moved  in  the  tube  nearer  or  farther  from  the 
back  lens,  until  the  image  “  is  equally  illuminated  in  whatsoever 
position  the  stop  may  be  turned.”  (See  this  Journal,  October  15 
1862.) 

Dr.  Moitessier  describes  the  method  of  making  the  cap  to  fit  over 
the  front  of  the  objective,  and  points  out  the  necessity  of  having  the 
position  of  the  stop,  relatively  to  the  image  on  the  screen,  carefully 
observed,  so  that  the  edge  of  the  stop  shall  coincide  with  the  vertical 
axis  of  the  images.  He  also  remarks  that  this  method  can  be  used 
effectually  when  the  apparatus  is  arranged  for  an  ordinary  small 
photographic  lens  behind  the  prism  when  photographing  rather 
large  objects.  He  prefers  to  place  the  half  stop  either  close  before 
or  behind  the  front  lens  of  the  objective,  as  furnishing  better  results. 
Sometimes  it  is  advantageous  to  use  subdued  solar  light  from  a 
ground  glass  placed  near  the  solar  focus  of  a  long-focus  achromatic 
condenser,  when  taking  transparent  objects.  For  these  Dr. 
Moitessier  also  advises  some  form  of  additional  stage  of  sufficient 
elevation  to  allow  of  the  slide  being  depressed  sufficiently  on  either 
side  alternately,  some  8°  or  10°,  the  illumination  remaining  fixed. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  points  of  suspension  of  this  slide-holder,  when 
raised  or  lowered,  shall  be  in  the  same  plane  as  the  objects  when 
mounted  upon  slides  of  different  thickness.  An  explanatory 
figure  is  given.  The  plan  Dr.  Maddox  adopted  is  stated  in 
Dr.  Beale’s  Mow  to  Work,  &c.  Slips  of  cork  cut  to  the 
necessary  angle  have  been  suggested  to  be  placed  under  the  slide 
at  alternate  ends — rather  a  rough  and  troublesome  method. 
Possibly  the  inexpensive  form  of  protective  stage,  lately  suggested 
by  Mr.  Stewart  at  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society,  for  preventing 
damage  to  the  slide  by  inexperienced  hands,  may  answer  very  well. 
A  thin  strip  of  mahogany  If  in.  wide  and  34  to  4  in.  long,  with 
a  central  aperture  of  about  1  in.,  has  fastened  to  it,  on  the  upper 
surface,  two  strips  of  wood  about  §  in.  thick  and  14  in.  long,  the 
top  of  these  strips  being  each  covered  by  a  thin  strip  of  brass  which 
projects  beyond  the  wooden  strip.  Over  the  end  of  the  brass  strips 
at  equal  points  are  stretched  two  thin  india-rubber  bands,  the  slide 
being  passed  between  and  clasped  by  each  of  the  bands.  By  at¬ 
taching  with  a  pivot  a  strip  of  brass  with  a  slot  to  the  end  of  the 
upper  right  hand  brass  strip,  and  a  similar  one  to  the  lower  left 
hand  end,  each  having  a  rather  coarse  screen  with  milled  head 
working  through  the  free  end  of  the  strip,  after  centering  the  object, 
one  could  be  swung  over  the  slide,  the  blunt  screen  point  brought^ 
by  means  of  the  slot,  to  a  line  through  the  centre  of  the  slide,  and 
the  depression  made  by  turning  the  screw.  One  image  being  taken, 
the  screw  should  be  released,  the  small  strip  turned  aside,  and  the 
same  plan  pursued  with  the  opposite  side,  care  being  taken  to 
equalise  the  turns  of  the  screw.  Me  believe  this  addition,  with  care, 
would  meet  the  difficulty,  when  the  object  is  far  from  the  centre  of 
the  slide.  The  strips  can  be  turned  aside  when  not  needed.  The 
above  methods  refer  to  the  monocular  form  of  microscope,  and  are 
very  useful  when  the  stereo,  plate-holder  is  fitted  to  a  strong  micro¬ 
scope  used  in  the  vertical  position,  for  moderate  enlargements,  (are 
is  requii'ed  in  mounting  the  prints,  otherwise  a  pseudoscopic  effect 
will  be  given  to  the  combined  images. 

The  binocular  stereoscopic,  or  the  pseudo-binocular  form  of  micro¬ 
scope,  can  be  used  for  producing  stereo,  pictures  ;  but  in  the  ordinary 
form  of  the  former,  where  the  body  tubes  are  set  at  an  angle,  there 
is  a  difficulty  in  attaching  the  double  camera.  As  Xachets  pseudo¬ 
instrument  is  not  used  in  this  country,  Stephenson’s  binocular 
microscope  can  be  conveniently  used  with  the  double  camera.  In 
all  cases  where  prisms  are  used  to  divide,  or  secure,  two  images  they 
shoxdd  be  set  near  the  back  lens  of  the  objective,  and  it  should  be 
remembered  that  there  is  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  actinic 
power  of  the  light. 
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la  this  Journal,  Feb.  10,  1371,  the  then  Editor,  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor, 
pointed  out  a  method  by  which  enlarged  stereo,  images  of  minute 
objects  could  be  produced  by  retaining  the  lens  and  object  in 
an  immovable  position  during  the  whole  operation,  and,  after  focus¬ 
sing,  shifting  only  the  direction  of  the  light.  A  photograph  of  the 
head  of  a  crane  fly  was  taken  by  a  two  inches  objective  for  one  picture, 
and  the  concave  mirror  then  slightly  moved  so  as  to  illuminate  the 
object  “from  a  different  point  in  the  horizontal  line.”  This  must 
be  attended  to,  the  amount  of  relief  in  the  combined  pictures 
exceeding  that  furnished  by  the  binocular  microscope.  Higher 
powers,  as  a  quarter  objective  of  wide  angular  aperture,  stopped 
down  to  furnish  sufficient  penetration,  were  used  successfully  upon 
Navicula  angulation,  and  Mr.  Taylor  (see  this  Journal,  pagell  1, 1877) 
also  found  that  the  images  first  reflected  by  proper  mirrors,  and 
again  reflected  at  the  right  distance  by  total  reflection  along  the  two 
body  tubes,  set  at  the  necessary  position,  enabled  him  to  success¬ 
fully  obtain  binocular  pictures  with  a  one-twelfth  objective.  This 
mode  of  working  involves  rather  more  trouble  than  when  producing 
single  pictures,  and  we  fear  is  not  likely  to  be  generally  adopted. 
The  stereographs  of  some  of  the  diatomacece  have  a  peculiar  charm, 
in  their  delicacy  and  crystalline  transparency,  entirely  their  own. 
Dr.  Maddox  obtained  stereo,  photographs  of  some  of  the  coscinodisci 
that  when  combined  resembled  crystal  inverted  saucers ;  but  with 
portions  of  Pleurosigma  formosum  and  angulatum  at  3,000  diameters 
there  was  always  a  difficulty  to  exactly  centre  the  pictures  at  their 
necessary  displacement.  Spicules  of  synapta  and  the  wheel  plates 
of  cheirodota  are  excellent  objects  for  the  purpose.  Some  of  the 
diatomacece  form  most  difficult  objects  ;  those  of  heliopelta  and 
ciulacodiscus  were  seldom  satisfactory,  being  more  or  less  con¬ 
fused. 

For  giving  objects  stereoscopic  relief  Mr.  Furze  recommended  a 
plano-convex  lens,  f-in.  inch  diameter,  with  central  and  external 
stops,  each  revolving  on  a  separate  axis,  and  an  adjustable  cap  on 
the  top  of  the  lens,  with  a  crystal  of  herapathite  mounted  between 
thin  glass,  and  also  a  plate  of  selenite  on  thin  glass  to  be  used  when 
objects  were  of  rather  too  great  density  for  transmitted  light,  as 
thus  illuminated  they  appear  as  if  in  relief.  (Trans.  Microscopical 
Society,  1855.) 

Although  this  applies  rather  to  micrography  than  to  photo¬ 
micrography,  yet  with  such  objects  it  may  be  useful,  though  the 
time  of  exposure  would  be  much  increased. 

The  original  intention  was  to  complete  this  series  of  articles  in  our 
last  volume,  but  it  was  found  impossible  without  condensing  detail 
too  much.  Some  points  which  have  been  only  incidentally  alluded 
to  now  remain  to  be  briefly  touched  on,  and  a  full  table  furnished  of 
useful  references. 


Is  engraving  to  become  a  lost  art?  Such  would  appear  to  be 
the  prospect  if  there  be  any  foundation  for  the  wail  of  the 
Da  ly  Telegraph.  According  to  that  journal  engravers  proper 
are  rapidly  dying  out — done  to  death  by  photogravio-e  and 
other  photo.  “  processes.”  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the 
matter  is,  after  all,  one  of  supply  and  demand.  So  long  as  the 
productions  of  the  engraver  retain  their  superiority  over  photo 
graphic  productions  so  long  wiil  engraving  continue  to  exist ; 
but  as  soon  as  photo-engraving  is  able  to  compete  on  equal 
terms,  as  regards  quality,  with  the  older  and  more  expensive 
style,  so  soon  will  the  latter  cease  to  have  a  raison  d’etre.  It 
would  be  as  reasonable  to  attempt  to  shut  up  railways  and  re¬ 
turn  to  the  old  mail-coach  system  as  to  expect  photo-engravers 
to  study  the  special  interest  of  the  artist  of  the  graver  and 
etching  needle. 


Our  readers  will  very  likely  remember  Mr.  F.  Galton — an  enthusiast 
upon  the  subject  of  obtaining  and  tabulating  all  kinds  of  data  re¬ 
specting  the  human  frame.  Some  year  or  two  ago  a  paper  by  him 
was  read  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  in 
which  he  explained  a  method  he  had  devised  for  obtaining  an 
average  type  of  face  from  superposing  a  number  of  images  of  faces 
taken  to  scale,  and  thus  obtaining  a  single  face — a  plan  which,  as 
our  New  York  contemporary,  the  Photographic  Times,  aptly  ob¬ 
served,  was  as  likely  to  be  successful — may  we  add  useful? — as  an 
attempt  to  picture  a  house  of  average  size  by  printing  a  poor  man’s 
Qotta,ge  and  a  Fifth  Avenue  mansion  upon  one  another  on  one  sheet 


of  paper.  Mr.  Galton  has  lately  given  another  stimulus  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  photographic  portraits  in  the  offering  of  prizes  to  the 
amount  of  five  hundred  pounds  in  connection  with  a  plan  entailing 
the  production  of  a  number  of  photographs. 


The  prizes  are  given  to  the  one  who  most  successfully  fills  up  his 
book,  the  Record  of  Family  Faculties.  The  Life- History  Album 
is  a  companion  volume,  “  being  a  Personal  Note-book  combining  the 
chief  advantages  of  a  Diary,  Photographic  Album,  a  Register  of 
Height,  Weight,  and  other  Anthropometrical  Observations  and 
Records  of  Illnesses.”  In  the  former  book,  not  only  is  every  possible 
detail  respecting  the  competitor’s  father  and  mother,  grandfather 
and  grandmother,  required,  but  also  his  father’s  father’s  father, 
father’s  father’s  mother,  &c.,  &c.;  in  the  latter  his  own  history  only, 
among  which  numerous  details,  including  every  ailment  from  teething 
to  toothlessness,  he  is  to  place  every  five  years  a  photograph  of  him¬ 
self.  The  editor  has  not  left  even  a  blank  page  after  the  age  of 
seventy-five,  so  that  nonogenarians  and  centenarians  can  leave  no 
records  for  admiring  and  wondering  posterity. 


Our  contemporary,  the  English  Mechanic ,  lately  had  some  observa¬ 
tions  to  make  upon  the  subject  of  Dr.  Huggins’  photographs  of  the 
solar  corona,  taken  from  the  sun  while  an  eclipse  was  occurring. 
We  described  these  interesting  pictures  and  the  ingenious  mode  by 
which  they  were  produced  shortly  after  Dr.  Huggins  brought  them 
forward.  Our  contemporary’s  remarks  were  based  upon  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  the  “rifts”  seen  in  Dr.  Huggins’  photograph  being  due  to 
reflection  from  the  backing  ;  and,  as  they  are  based  upon  entire 
error,  thus  naturally  giving  rise  to  a  feeling  of  annoyance,  if  not 
even  injury,  on  that  gentleman’s  part,  it  may  be  well  here  to  give 
the  erroneous  part  of  them  in  the  words  of  the  original It  is 
now  suspected  that  the  pseudo-coronal  structure  visible  in  his  nega 
tives  may  have  its  origin  in  reflection  from  the  dark  backing  of  his 
photographic  plates,  such  backing  being  painted  on  in  streaks  with 
a  brush.” _ _ 

Now,  two  errors  are  to  be  noted  here.  If  our  memory  serve  us 
right  the  backing  was  asplialtum,  presumably  dissolved.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  quite  indifferent  how  the  black  varnish  was  laid  on— 
whether  with  brush  or  spatula,  or  were  poured  on— the  result 
would  be  identical.  If  the  whole  surface  were  covered,  the  backing 
would  be  in  optical  contact,  and  there  would  only  be  a  plane 
surface  to  reflect  from.  Secondly:  the  backing  is  placed,  as  most 
practical  photographers  know,  to  prevent  reflection,  or  at  least 
either  to  reduce  it  to  a  minimum  or  to  alter  its  character  so  that  it 
should  possess  no  actinic  power.  Dr.  Huggins,  it  is  stated,  speaks 
of  laying  the  varnish  on  with  a  spatula,  and  in  view  of  the  great 
intensity  of  the  light  the  image  would  possess  this  may  be  a  wise 
precaution.  As  asphaltum  is  to  a  certain  extent  transparent,  re¬ 
flection  might  occur  from  its  back  surface;  still  we  should  almost 
imagine  that  in  the  case  in  question  a  pouring  on  of  the  varnish 
would  have  been  simpler,  seeing  it  was  not  the  actual  image  of  the 
sun  itself  that  was  thrown  on  the  plate.  But  it  must  be  observed 
that,  by  adopting  the  plan  he  did,  the  learned  astronomer  took  every 
possible-  precaution  to  avoid  that  very  evil  which  his  photographs 
are  now  said  to  be  suspected  of  displaying. 


The  fifty-eighth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy 
will  be  opened  on  Saturday,  the  16th  instant.  Many  of  the  more 
distinguished  members  of  the  RS.A.  and  contributors  to  its  annual 
displays  utilise  photography  in  their  artistic  labours,  and  are  not 
afraid  to  avow  their  indebtedness  to  our  art-science. 


APROPOS  of  the  subject  of  the  hygrometric  condition  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  lately  discussed  by  us,  an  account  is  to  hand  of  a  most  wonder¬ 
ful  instrument,  a  supply  of  which  it  will  be  well  for  the  meteorological 
instrument  makers  to  procure.  Baron  Maclay  lately  read  a  paper 
before  an  antipodeal  society  upon  the  Barometio  araucano,  wdiich 
had  been  shown  to  him  by  Captain  0.  de  Amezega,  of  the  Italian 
corvette  Caraciolo,  who  informed  him  that  the  natives  of  the  Ghiloe 
Islands  used  it  as  a  kind  of  barometer  to  foretell  the  approach  of 
dry  or  wet  weather.  Some  continental  writers  have  strange  ideas 
about  crustaceans,  a  celebrated  Frenchman  once  terming  a  lobster 
“  the  cardinal  of  the  deep.”  The  crustacean  in  this  case  is  a  crab— 
the  Barometio  araucano — and  the  Baron  was  informed  that  its 
shell,  which  under  normal  atmospheric  conditions  is  white,  possesses 
the  wonderful  property  of  becoming  dotted  with  r^d  spots  upon  the 
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approach  of  moisture,  increasing  in  number  and  size  with  the  in¬ 
crease  of  humidity,  until  during  the  wet  season  it  becomes  com¬ 
pletely  red  !  That  the  Baron  believed  his  informant  is  evident. 


A  new  thermometer,  of  singular  properties,  has  been  devised  by 
M.  Latschinolf.  Ordinary  mercurial  thermometers,  as  our  readers 
are  aware,  act  by  the  dilatation  of  the  mercury  exceeding  that  of 
the  glass,  and  so  upon  heat  being  applied  the  mercury  rises  in  the 
tube  as  its  bulk  is  increased,  that  being  the  only  available  exit. 
The  new  thermometer  has  an  ebonite  bulb  which  expands  so  largely 
by  heat  that  the  mercury  cannot  keep  pace  with  it.  The  consequence 
is  that,  when  heat  is  applied,  instead  of  the  mercurial  column  rising 
it  falls ;  hence,  with  M.  LatschinofFs  thermometer,  when  we  say  the 
thermometer  is  very  low  we  mean  it  is  warm,  and  when  we  see  the 
mercury  rising  -we  know  the  temperature  is  falling.  To  say  the 
least  of  it,  this  would  be  very  confusing  *  but  we  do  not  think  it 
very  likely  that,  with  so  uncertain  a  substance  as  ebonite,  these  new 
instruments  are  likely  to  come  into  use. 


According  to  La  Nature,  for  some  years  a  large  number  of  articles, 
such  as  porte-monnaies ,  travelling  bags,  &c.,  have  been  made  of 
crocodile  and  serpent  skins,  or  those  of  other  more  or  less  rare  animals, 
and  it  has  been  difficult  to  procure  genuine  skins  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  meet  the  consumption.  Accordingly  they  have  been  replaced  by 
imitations.  Our  contemporary  quotes  the  Scientific  American  as 
follows  to  show  how  photography  has  assisted  in  the  matter  : — “  An 
alligator,  or  boa,  or  seal  skin  is  photographed  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
an  exact  reproduction  of  the  chequering  and  mottling  that  charac¬ 
terise  each  kind  of  skin.  This  photograph  is  used  to  produce,  by 
means  of  a  galvanoplastic  process  for  example,  a  metallic  plate  which, 
passed  between  the  cylinders  of  a  rolling-press  with  any  ordinary 
leather  whatever,  gives  it  the  exact  appearance  of  the  leather  it  is 
desired  to  imitate.”  La  Nature  goes  on  to  say  that  it  reproduces  the 
text  of  the  American  journal,  but  it  does  not  well  understand  the 
intervention  of  photography— at  least  that  the  photoglyptic  pro¬ 
cesses  should  not  be  used.  According  to  its  editor  it  appears  that 
the  operation  could  be  performed  directly  by  the  aid  of  galvano¬ 
plastic  moulding. 

The  same  journal  contains  an  account  of  a  small  portable  electric 
light  arrangement,  worked  by  a  battery  of  four  elements,  modelled 
on  the  Poggendorff  pile,  the  whole  being  the  invention  of  M. 
Radiguet.  The  elements  are  so  constructed  as  to  be  easily  with¬ 
drawn,  and  are  acted  on  respectively  by  bisulphate  of  potash  and 
acid  bichromate  of  potash.  Many  similar  apparata  are  made  in  this 
country,  but  this  particular  one  seems  to  be  especially  compact  and 
handy.  We  have  no  details  as  to  its  cost. 


It  is  very  reprehensible  that  the  historical  portrait  department  of 
the  photographs  exhibited  in  the  Patent  Museum  at  South  Ken¬ 
sington  does  not  receive  a  little  more  attention  from  those  in 
authority.  One  looks  upon  the  facial  lineaments  of  really  great 
men,  many  of  whom  have  long  since  passed  away,  with  profound 
interest.  It  is  not  by  any  means  pleasant  to  find  that  these 
museum  portraits  show  strong  indications  of  fading;  and,  seeing 
that  a  photographer  of  the  eminence  of  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  is 
curator  of  this  national  collection,  it  would  be  extremely  desirable 
if  Colonel  Wortley  would  exert  his  influence — first,  in  having  the 
already  existing  portraits  reproduced  in  an  imperishable  material, 
such  as  carbon  ;  and,  secondly,  in  greatly  adding  to  their  number. 


Referring  to  the  comet  Pons-Brooks,  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Espin,  B.A., 
F.R.A.S.,  Observer  to  the  Liverpool  Astronomical  Society,  writes  as 
follows : — The  comet  was  detected  by  Brooks,  in  America,  on 
September  1st  of  last  year,  and  for  a  long  time  remained  an  in¬ 
significant  object.  The  path  it  was  travelling  speedily  showed  that 
it  was  identical  with  the  comet  of  Pons,  observed  in  1812.  Up  to 
the  end  of  November  it  appeared  as  a  bright  nucleus  with  a  circular 
haze,  and  on  December  5th  it  showed  a  short  tail  from  the  circular 
haze.  During  the  following  evenings  it  swept  across  the  Milky 
Way,  and  on  December  24th  was  close  to,  but  a  little  inferior  in 
brightness  to,  the  second  magnitude  star  Epsilon  Sygni.  On  this 
evening  I  succeeded  in  photographing  it  w7ith  an  exposure  of  fifty- 
three  minutes.  On  the  negation  it  appeared  as  a  circular  haze 
with  no  tail.  I  did  not  catch  sight  of  it  again  till  the  moonlight 
night  of  January  5th,  when  it  was  observed  by  me  and  two  other 
members  of  the  Liverpool  Astronomical  Society  with  the  five-inch 
refractor  seven  feet  long.  At  this  time  the  tail  had  increased,  and 
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the  brightness  of  the  comet  was  above  a  second  magnitude  star. 
I  he  tail  could  be  traced  some  five  degrees,  in  spite  of  the  moon¬ 
light.  When  the  moon  had  passed  out  of  the  way  the  comet  was 
much  fainter,  and  on  January  19th  and  20th  was  comparatively  an 
insignificant  object.  Two  other  points  must  be  noticed.  The  spec¬ 
trum  of  the  comet  in  December  corresponded  with  the  spectrum  of 
alcohol,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  path  is  identical  with 
that  of  a  stream  of  meteors  which  radiate  from  Draco  in  December. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  PHILOLOGY. 

It  might  be  thought  that  these  two  subjects  had  little  in  common  ; 
but  we  promise  our  readers  that  if  they  will  spend  an  hour  or  two 
in  looking  through  the  first  part  of  the  Nev)  English  Dictionary , 
just  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Philological  Society,  they 
will  find  in  its  pages  a  fund  of  interest,  if  not  of  instruction,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  matters  photographic  alone.  We  all  know  the  story  of 
the  old  lady  who  found  a  dictionary  very  entertaining  reading, 
though  she  disliked  the  frequent  change  of  subject ;  but  even  that 
standard  joke  could  not  be  passed  upon  the  present  publication, 
some  words  taking  a  full  share  of  a  page  to  elucidate  their  meaning', 
and  many  upwards  of  a  column. 

We  are  sanguine  that  any  photographer  wffio  takes  up  the  work 
will  agree  with  Theopliile  Gaultier  in  looking  upon  the  perusal  of  a 
dictionary  as  a  pleasant  mode  of  whiling  away  time.  A  large  folio 
volume  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  pages — to  which  upwards  of 
thirteen  hundred  persons  have  contributed,  together  with  a  whole 
army  of  sub-editors  and  the  aid  of  numerous  specialists,  technical, 
artistic,  and  otherwise — ought  to  be  very  complete.  And  complete 
this  wonderful  tome  is,  with  a  total  of  8,365  words  treated,  as 
against  4,162  and  4,198  respectively  in  Webster’s  or  Ogilvie’s  lexi¬ 
cons,  hitherto  looked  upon  as  the  most  comprehensive  published  in 
our  language. 

One  remarkable  feature  in  the  present  work  is  the  great  scope  of 
the  authorities  referred  to,  embracing  references  to  writers  in  the 
fourteenth  century  down  to  the  daily  newspapers  of  the  present 
period.  Thus,  we  turn  to  the  word  “  Albumenizer,”  and  we  find,  after 
the  derivation, the  meaning, “One  who  albumenises,”  with  a  reference, 
“  1879,  Daily  Telegmpli,  25th  Oct  (advertisement)  ‘Alburuenizers 
— The  Imperial  Company  have  vacancies  for  several  first-class 
hands.’  ”  Now,  we  take  it  that  a  firm  of  photographic  albumenisers 
never  had  their  names  put  in  the  text  of  a  dictionary  before,  nor  did 
the  Daily  Telegraph  ever  get  quoted  in  one  previously. 

We  find  “Albumen”  (also  spelt  in  a  cross  reference  with  “i 
for  “e”)  fully  described,  and  “Albumenize”  also,  the  latter  word 
being  referred  to  photography  ;  while  under  “  Albumenized  we 
have  a  reference  to  the  Quarterly  Review  of  1868,  which  speaks  of 
the  number  of  eggs  consumed  in  the  production  of  albumenised 
paper.  What,  we  wonder,  would  the  reviewer  have  to  say  to  the 
consumption  of  the  present  day  for  photographic  use  alone  ! 

We  need  not  go  further  than  the  same  page  to  find  “  Album,  the 
gradual  change  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  being  shown  through  a 
series  of  words,  till  at  the  last  we  reach — “A  book  for  reception  of 
photographic  cartes  and  views,  or  of  postage  stamps,  crests,  or  other 
things  which  are  collected  and  preserved.”  This  our  readers  will 
hold  with  us  to  be  a  rather  restricted  view.  The  plan  of  this 
Dictionary  was  first  devised  in  1857,  and,  possibly,  the  meaning  was 
given  to  it  at  an  early  period,  when  the  carte  reigned  lord  para¬ 
mount  in  photography,  and  when  the  “cabinet,”  which  now  bids 
fair  to  overthrow  its  sovereignty,  was  not.  There  is  an  amusing 
excerpt  from  Charles  Lamb,  who  writes  in  1829  of  fleeing  to  escape 
the  “albumean”  persecution.  We  can  imagine  his  feelings  if  he 
had  lived  late  in  the  Victorian  era,  and  been  pestered  for  his  carte. 
At  a  still  later  period  he  might  have  borne  the  nuisance  with 
equanimity,  as  he  would  then,  no  doubt,  have  been  asked  to  “sit, 
and  offered  a  piemium  for  doing  so. 

Our  readers  may  remember  some  ‘months  ago  our  noting  the 
editor’s  request  for  references  for  the  word  “  Amhrotype,  and  our 
suggesting  the  perusal  of  photographic  literature,  where  it  once 
abounded.  We  note  that  the  word  occurs  with  references  to  A  " 
and  Queries  (1855),  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Tal>  e  (185S),  and 
the  Century  Magazi  e  of  1882.  We  think  far  better  suggestive  jex- 
tracts  might  have  been  supplied  from  the  source  we  indicated.  1  he 
word  is  described  as  “the  name  given  in  the  l  nited  States  to  a 
photograph  on  glass,  in  which  the  lights  are  produced  by  the  sd\er, 
and  the  shades  by  a  dark  background  showing  through.  4  he 
derivation  is  given  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  “  immortal,  or, 
perhaps,  «  Amber  +  Type.”  We  fail  to  find  a  photographic  re¬ 
ference  to  the  photographic  term  “alabastrine,  its  nearest  relative, 
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and,  perhaps,  it  is  as  well  that  all  reference  to  so  fugitive  and 
almost  forgotten  a  style  of  photography  should  be  avoided. 

The  editor,  however,  lias  not  left  out  “Actinium;”  but  he 
shrewdly  terms  it  a  “supposed”  chemical  element,  “*  *  *  so 

called  because  of  the  action  of  light  upon  its  salts.”  The  date  of 
its  discovery  is  given  as  1881  ;  yet  no  one  but  its  discoverer  appears 
to  have  seen  the  substance,  and,  as  some  years  have  now  elapsed, 
we  have  little  hope  of  the  old  photographic  repertoire  being 
increased  by  the  addition  of  another  light-sensitive  element. 

‘  Actinism”  is  neatly  treated  ;  but  the  references  are  not  new, 
and  refer  rather  to  the  older  conception  of  the  functions  of  solar 
radiations,  the  extracts  given  being  behind  the  time.  Thus,  in  1844, 
Mr.  Hunt  speaks  of  the  “  relative  quantity  of  the  active  chemical 
principle”  in  a  prismatic  analysis  of  the  sun’s  rays,  while  the  latest 
reference  is  1862 — Mr.  Patterson’s. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  thought  that  we  are,  in  thus  speaking, 
finding  fault.  The  Dictionary  is  not  a  cyclopoedia,  and  words 
rather  than  things  are  described.  The  change  of  the  former  is 
slow,  and  it  is  a  positive  advantage  to  have  them  registered.  The 
theories  of  yesterday  go  in  the  waste-paper  basket  of  today,  and 
their  symbols  onty  do  we  wish  to  preserve  in  a  dictionary. 

We  will  finish  our  excursion  into  the  realms  of  science  and 
philology  by  referring  to  the  word  “  Alcohol,”  which  teems  with 
interesting  data  about  the  present  and  past  meaning  of  the  word. 
Pew  who  speak  so  freely  of  alcohol  in  the  present  day  have  any 
idea  that  it  is  a  contraction  for  “alcohol  of  wine,”  so  formed  from 
the  original  meaning  by  a  process  of  extension.  Primarily  used  to 
indicate  the  fine  powder  employed  by  Eastern  beauties  to  stain 
their  eyelids  with,  it  gradually  was  employed  to  signify  any  fine 
powder  produced  by  trituration  or  (and  more  especially)  sublima¬ 
tion.  Even  so  late  as  1812  we  have  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  speaking 
of  the  “  alcohol  of  sulphur,”  alcohol  and  essence  then  being  evi¬ 
dently  convertible  terms.  The  alcohol  of  wine  is  an  easy  transition. 

We  could  wish  to  follow  the  editor  in  his  interesting  remarks  upon 
many  other  photographic  words  (“  Aberration,”  “  Achromatic,” 
“  Alum,”  “  Acid,”  and  many  others),  but  space  forbids  ;  and  we  can 
only  recommend  our  readers  to  dip  for  themselves  into  this  inte¬ 
resting  “well  of  English  [defiled  and]  undefiled." 


ACTINIC  FORCE  versus  COLOUR. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  stated,  in  his  remarks  on  my  dark  room  lamp, 
that  he  thought  I  had  made  a  mistake  in  using  white  as  a  sub¬ 
stratum.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  I  had  used  orange  the  light 
would  have  been  safer,  but  it  would  have  been  at  the  cost  of 
decreased  luminous  power.  He  further  speaks  of  the  blue  rays 
only  requiring  to  be  absorbed  ;  but  this  way  of  putting  it  often 
leads  to  mistakes,  because  a  gelatino-bromide  film  is  sensitive  to  all 
the  colours  of  the  spectrum.  What  is  actinic  force  ?  Capt.  Abney 
and  others  have  been  photographing  the  ultra-red  rays  beyond 
visible  light  and  have  found  it  there ;  and  I  wish  to  suggest  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  leave  off  calling  the  rays  at  the  violet  end  of 
the  spectrum  “  actinic  rays”  and  those  at  the  red  end  “  heat  rays,” 
because  in  both  cases  the  names  are  misapplied. 

I  purpose  proving  that  actinic  force  is  a  power  quite  distinct  from 
colour — indeed,  it  is  evidently  a  counterforce  to  it.  (By  colour  I 
mean  the  different  wave-lengths  into  which  white  light  is  divided 
by  the  prism.)  If  we  throw  the  spectrum  on  to  a  gelatino-bromide 
film  we  find  that  the  prism  has  not  analysed  actinic  force.  True  it 
passes  most  readily  with  the  blue  and  violet  rays,  but  it  does  not 
pass  solely  with  them.  In  the  yellow  (which  does  not  contain  any 
of  the  so-called  “  actinic  rays  ”),  and  even  in  the  red,  we  find  actinic 
force  passing  through  the  prism.  Again  :  if  we  place  a  piece  of 
ruby  glass  (which  has  been  proved  by  the  spectroscope  not  to  trans¬ 
mit  any  green  or  blue  rays)  before  a  gelatino-bromide  plate,  and  ex¬ 
pose  them  to  candle  light,  we  shall  find  that  we  have  not  stopped 
actinic  force  from  passing  to  the  plate.  Indeed,  with  plates  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  ultra  red  rays  we  shall  not  (theoretically)  be  able  to  have 
a  lamp  really  safe  for  dark-room  illumination,  because  the  plates  are 
sensitive  to  a  point  beyond  visible  light.  This  proves  that  actinic 
force  must  be  a  power  in  light  quite  distinct  from  the  luminous  rays, 
which  are  white  light  divided  by  the  prism  into  colours  of  different 
wave-lengths,  and  which  we  know  as  the  colours  of  the  spectrum. 

And  now  comes  the  question — If  actinic  force  be  distinct  from 
luminous  light,  why  will  it  pass  more  readily  through  blue  than  red 
glass  ?  I  believe  the  reason  is  that  it  is  governed  by  the  power  of 
the  different  wave-lengths  of  the  various  colours  of  the  spectrum. 
The  shorter  the  wave-length  the  greater  the  amount  of  actinic 
force;  increase  the  length  of  the  wave  and  we  have  a  correspond- 
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ing  decrease  of  actinic  power.  We  know  that  those  at  the  red  end 
of  the  spectrum  are  the  longest,  and  of  course  the  longer  the  wave¬ 
length  the  (jrcatcr  must  be  the  force  which  makes  it  so /  ho  that  we 
have  here  a  counter  force  to  actinic  power.  This  will  explain  why 
light  has  more  power  on  a  sensitive  plate  when  pa-^ed  through  blue 
than  when  passed  through  red  glass.  In  the  latter  case  we  haw* 
put  the  strongest  single  force  that  there  is  in  the  luminous  rays 
between  the  actinic  force  and  the  plate.  The  red  glass  luis  brought 
the  various  wave-lengths  of  the  white  light  all  to  one  long  length— 
I  ought  rather  to  say  nearly  to  one  length,  because  the  spectroscope 
would  probably  show  that  the  red  glass  was  not  a  pure  colour,  imd 
that  it  contained  a  trace  of  orange,  &c.  In  coloured  glass  we  have 
an  equally-distributed  force  throughout  the  substance  which  ac  ts  an 
a  sort  of  buffer  stop  to  actinic  force,  the  strength  of  the  butter 
depending  on  the  wave-length  of  the  colour  of  the  glass  used. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  showed  some  time  since  that  by  putting  two 
mediums — one  green  and  one  yellow — he  got  a  safer  light  than 
with  red  alone  ;  in  other  words,  he  had  put  a  stronger  power 
between  the  actinic  force  and  the  film.  With  the  yellow  medium 
he  had  the  greatest  luminous  power,  the  wave-length  of  which  whs 
comparatively  long ;  with  the  green  he  had  a  colour  the  least 
injurious  to  the  eyesight,  though  of  less  wave-length.  The  com¬ 
bined  wave-lengths  of  the  two,  however,  would  lie  more  than  that 
of  the  red  alone,  and  in  consequence  the  light  was  safer. 

We  thus  see  that  light  consists  of  two  distinct  forces  ;  whether 
the  one  or  the  other  is  the  stronger  depends  on  the  substance  which 
reflects  or  the  medium  that  transmits  light.  If  we  have  a  sub¬ 
stance  which  either  reflects  or  transmits  a  colour  of  a  short  wave¬ 
length  (such  as  blue  or  violet)  we  get  great  actiniq  force ;  but,  if  the 
colour  reflected  or  transmitted  have  a  long  wave-length,  the  in¬ 
creased  strength  of  it  will  act  as  a  stronger  force  than  the  actinic, 
and  the  latter  will  only  be  able  to  affect  the  silver  haloid  to  a  small 
extent. 

There  is  one  more  point  which  requires  to  be  referred  to,  namely, 
that  some  colours  when  reflected  have  a  less  restraining  power  on 
actinic  force  than  when  transmitted.  My  attention  has  been  called 
to  Mr.  Sawyer’s  experiments  on  reflected  light,  and  also  to  his  paper 
on  the  subject  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Great  Britain  in  May  last.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  his  experi¬ 
ments  quite  corroborate  what  I  stated  in  my  article  describing  my 
reflecting  lamp,  viz.,  that  orange  by  reflected  light  gives  nearly  as 
dense  a  deposit  on  a  film  as  the  blue,  &c.  Since  1  found  that  Mr. 
Macdougald  thought  I  must  have  made  some  mistake  I  have  again 
gone  into  the  matter,  and  the  only  explanation  I  can  give  for  it  is 
this  :  some  substances  reflect  the  complementary  colour,  or  nearly 
so,  to  what  they  transmit.  For  instance  :  gold  leaf  is  almost 
yellow  by  reflected,  but  is  green  by  transmitted,  light.  Aniline 
dyes  have  also  this  peculiarity.  The  colour  known  as  “  violet  of 
methylaniline  ”  is  yellow  by  reflected,  but  violet  by  transmitted, 
light ;  and  the  i’ed  aniline  dye  is  yellowish-green  by  reflected,  but 
red  by  transmitted,  light.  I  do  not  know  how  the  orange  colour  is 
obtained  in  woollen  materials  ;  but  if  it  were  an  aniline  dye  the 
complementary  colour  to  the  orange  would  be  blue.  As  a  portion 
of  the  light  would  be  transmitted  through  a  portion  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  and  partially  reflected  the  apparent  orange  colour  would  be 
of  a  compound  nature,  part  of  which  would  probably  be  blue ;  and 
as  this  colour  has  a  short  wave-length,  it  would  account  for  the 
increase  of  actinic  power  when  reflected  from  an  orange  surface 
compared  to  transmitted  light  of  the  same  colour. 

There  is  another  point  that  has  an  important  bearing  on  the 
subject,  which  is  that  white  light  is  made  by  compounding  together 
all  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  ;  but  it  may  also  be  produced  by 
two  colours  only,  and  the  eye  is  not  able  to  distinguish  whether  the 
white  is  a  compound  of  the  whole  spectrum  or  whether  it  consists 
(as  proved  by  prismatic  analysis)  of  only  two  colours.  Neither  will 
it  tell  the  difference  between  a  compound  blue,  containing  nearly 
one-half  the  colours  of  the  whole  spectrum,  and  the  pure  spectrum 
blue  of  the  same  apparent  shade.  Now  it  is  most  probable  that 
the  effect  on  a  sensitive  film  would  be  different  in  these  cases, 
because  the  combined  wave-lengths  would  be  different.  But  the 
subject  of  reflected  light  and  its  action  on  a  sensitive  film  requires 
to  be  examined  thoroughly.  It  is  a  matter  that  has  hardly  yet 
been  raised,  and  is  one  which  I  believe  will  lead  to  most  important 
results  in  its  bearings  on  practical  photography. 

There  is  another  important  point  about  “actinic  force”  versus 
“wave  force”  (or,  as  it  is  usually  and,  I  think,  wrongly  described, 
“actinic  rays”  versus  “heat  rays”),  and  that  is  that  if  we  heat  a 
metal  to  a  red  heat  we  get  red  light — the  longest  wave  force  and 
the  least  actinic  force ;  but  if  we  heat  it  more — say,  to  a  white  heat 
— the  additional  wave-lengths  are  shorter  and  there  is  a  correspond- 
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ug  increase  of  actinic  force.  So  we  see  that  heat  generates  actinic 

corce. — and  not  only  that,  but  the  increased  heat  has  expanded  the 
netal ;  thus  actinic  force  and  expansion  go  together,  but  if  the  heat 
ict  on  the  metal  for  any  length  of  time  we  get  a  decomposition  of 
the  metal,  which  would  be  a  chemical  action.  And  this  is  another 
link  in  proof  of  my  theory  that  the  action  of  light  or,  rather, 
rctinic  force  on  a  silver  haloid  is  first  an  expansive  force,  or,  in 
other  words,  it  expands  the  particles  of  silver  bromide  which  burst 
the  thin  cells  of  the  gelatine  or  collodion  that  surround  them,  and 
thereby  allows  the  developer  to  act  on  the  particles ;  but,  where  the 
light  has  not  acted,  the  gelatine  film  surrounding  the  particles  pro¬ 
tects  them  from  the  developer.  If  the  action  of  light  be  continued 
we  get  the  decomposition  of  the  silver  haloid  ;  that  is,  the  chemical 
action  or  reduction  to  a  sub-haloid.  This,  I  believe,  is  what  we 
know  as  the  reversed  action  of  light,  which  is  identical  with  the 
action  of  the  light  on  a  daguerreotype  before  development  by  mer¬ 
cury  vapour,  and  the  reduction  to  a  sub-chloride  of  silver  chloride 
in  silver  printing.  If  it  be  not  so,  how  can  we  explain  why  light 
can  act  on  a  particle  of  silver  bromide  tightly  enclosed  in  a  casing 
of  gelatine  with  as  much  effect  in  a  minute  part  of  a  second  as  it 
does  on  a  similar  particle  atttached  to  a  daguerreotype  plate  (where 
lit  is  quite  unenclosed)  with  several  minutes’  exposure  ? 

We  know  that  the  wave-lengths  of  the  violet  are  shorter  than  the 
[blue  ;  we  would,  therefore,  expect  to  obtain  greater  actinic  force 
from  a  violet  than  a  blue  surface.  But  the  glasses  of  which  our 
lenses  are  made  absorb  an  amount  of  actinic  force  ;  if  we  use  quartz 
lenses  the  violet  rays  are  less  powerful  to  withstand  actinic  force. 
But  there  is  another  reason  :  violet  surfaces  are  generally  a  com¬ 
pound  of  blue  and  red,  and  the  long  waves  of  the  red  would 
decrease  the  actinic  power  reflected  from  the  surface. 

We  know  that  a  gelatine  plate  giving  a  red  or  orange  colour  by 
transmitted  light  is  much  slower  than  one  giving  blue.  This  would 
be  certain,  because  the  actinic  force  passing  through  the  gelatine  to 
the  various  particles  of  silver  bromide  meets  with  less  opposing  force 
from  the  short  wave-lengths  of  the  blue  than  it  does  with  the  long 
wave-lengths  of  the  red  or  orange.  The  question  has  just  struck 
me  : — Would  not  the  pocket  spectroscope  help  us  immensely  when 
preparing  an  emulsion,  by  telling  us  (by  the  spectrum  given  by  the 
emulsion  by  transmitted  light)  exactly  the  point  when  it  has  reached 
a  certain  point  of  sensitiveness?  At  present  we  either  trust  to 
boiling  a  certain  length  of  time  under  circumstances  perhaps  never 
twice  exactly  alike,  or  we  trust  to  the  eye  to  tell  us  by  the  change 
in  the  colour  ;  but  in  this  case  we  have  no  certain  guide,  because  we 
have  no  fixed  colour  with  which  to  compare  it.  In  the  preparation  of 
Bessemer  steel,  by  the  employment  of  the  spectroscope  the  exact 
moment  of  the  completion  of  the  process  is  determined ;  and  I  think 
the  instrument  will  be  equally  useful  in  the  preparation  of  emulsion. 

But  the  fact  of  the  blue  emulsion  being  the  more  rapid  is  also 
caused  by  the  gelatine  being  more  decomposed  by  boiling  or  by  the 
addition  of  ammonia ;  so  that  prolonged  emulsification  has  a  double 
action — it  weakens  the  gelatine,  and  allows  the  particles  of  the 
silver  haloid  in  expanding  to  more  readily  burst  the  gelatine  cells. 
It  also  alters  the  nature  of  the  gelatine,  and  causes  it  to  transmit 
blue  instead  of  red  light.  That  it  is  so,  and  that  boiling  does  not 
cause  a  chemical  action  between  the  silver  bromide  and  the  gelatine, 
is  proved  by  boiling — 

Gelatine  .  200  grains, 

Ammonia  .  1  ounce, 

Water .  9  ounces, 

for  one  hour ;  then,  if  we  add  the  silver  bromide,  we  at  once  obtain 
an  emulsion  giving  the  blue-grey  colour  by  transmitted  light.  I  am 
quite  convinced  that  this  is  the  best  way  of  preparing  an  emulsion, 
both  from  a  theoretical  and  practical  point  of  view,  and  one  which 
will  give  the  most  certain  results  when  successive  batches  of 
emulsion  have  to  be  made  of  the  same  rapidity. 

Herbert  S.  Starnes. 


STANNOTYPE. 

No.  I. 

Most  of  our  readers  have,  no  doubt,  some  sort  of  idea  of  the 
principles,  at  least,  of  the  stannotype  process  which  has  received 
mention  in  many  ways  recently  ;  but  there  are  probably  few  who 
are  at  all  intimately  acquainted  with  its  details.  As  the  process  is 
one  which  is  likely  to  prove  of  great  utility  in  certain  branches  of 
photography,  we  propose  in  the  course  of  a  few  articles  to  give 
a  description  of  its  practical  working. 

Stannotype  is,  briefly,  a  simplified  method  of  producing  the 
actual  printing  surface  from  which  the  well-known  “  Woodbury - 


type  prints  are  made;  for  the  process  which  bears  the  name  is 
confined  to  the  production  of  the  “  mould,'5  the  subsequent  printing 
being  in  every  respect  identical  with  Y/oodburytype.  But  the 
modification  in  the  preparation  of  the  “mould”  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  remove  this  style  of  printing  from  its  hitherto  exist¬ 
ing  state,  as  a  method  of  purely  commercial  practice  on  a  large 
scale,  and  to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  any  photographer 
who  may  wish  to  produce  more  than  a  very  few  copies  from 
his  negatives.  The  process  is  not  one  that  recommends  itself  - 
nor  is  it  so  intended — as  a  substitute  for  silver  printing,  or  for 
work  on  an  extremely  small  scale;  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  various  operations  involved  in  the  production  of  the  print¬ 
ing  mould  are  scarcely  recompensed  by  the  return  brought  by 
a  dozen  or  so  of  prints.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  printing 
mould  once  secured  the  prints  are  obtained  by  the  dozen,  the  score’, 
the  hundred,  or  the  thousand  at  a  merely  nominal  cost,  and  with  a 
rapidity  that  cannot  be  excelled  by  any  process,  photographic  or 
photo-mechanical,  while  the  results  are  indistinguishable  from  the 
best  silver  prints. 

There  may  be  some  of  our  readers  who  are  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  nature  of  stannotype  ;  for  their  benefit,  therefore,  we  may  give 
a  brief  outline  of  the  Woodburytype  process  and  the  subsequent 
modifications  which  have  been  made  upon  it.  Like  the  majority  of 
the  photo-mechanical  methods  of  printing  it  is  based  upon  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  a  surface  of  bichromated  gelatine.  This  is  prepared  in 
the  same  manner  as  for  ordinary  “  carbon  tissue  ;”  but  the 
layer  of  gelatine  is  many  times  thicker,  and  contains  a  much 
smaller  quantity  of  colouring  matter.  The  first  stage  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  consists  in  the  exposure  under  an  ordinary  negative  of  a  piece 
of  this  special  tissue.  Upon  development  in  the  ordinary  manner  of 
a  carbon  print — though  the  operation  is  much  more  prolonged — a 
relief  is  produced  in  insoluble  gelatine,  from  which,  when  dried,  a 
counter-relief  is  made  by  heavy  pressure  in  contact  with  a  plate  of 
soft  metal  under  the  hydraulic  press,  this  latter  relief  being  the 
actual  printing  mould. 

The  printing  is  performed  by  means  of  a  gelatine  ink  which, 
when  poured  upon  the  mould  and  overlaid  with  paper,  is  submitted 
to  equable  pressure.  The  surplus  ink  is  forced  away  to  the  edges 
of  the  mould,  leaving  the  hollows  filled,  and  thus  a  cast  in  coloured 
gelatine  is  left  adherent  to  the  paper,  which,  as  soon  as  the  ink  has 
set,  is  detached  from  the  mould,  and  forms  when  dried  the  finished 
print. 

The  necessity  for  the  hydraulic  press  limited  the  utility  of  the 
Woodbury  process,  and  for  many  years  past  attempts  have  been 
made  to  dispense  with  its  services,  but  for  a  long  time  without 
practical  success.  Mr.  Woodbury  himself,  however,  some  three  or 
four  years  ago,  devised  a  plan  by  which  the  gelatine  relief,  instead 
of  being  pressed  into  a  plate  of  metal  under  the  hydraulic  press, 
was  “  faced  ”  with  tinfoil,  and  upon  the  latter  an  electro  deposit  of 
copper  was  made,  while  this,  again,  was  backed  up  with  resinous 
matter  to  give  it  solidity.  The  triple  layer  of  tinfoil,  copper,  and 
resin  being  detached  from  the  original  gelatine  surface  formed  the 
printing  mould. 

Here,  however,  though  the  hydraulic  press  was  dispensed  with, 
the  introduction  of  the  electrotyping  proved  an  obstacle,  and  this 
modification  of  the  process  scarcely  advanced  it  much  in  popu¬ 
larity.  Y ery  shortly,  however,  Mr.  Woodbury  further  simplified  the 
method  of  producing  the  printing  surface,  and  his  process  of 
stannotype  has  secured  for  him  several  recognitions,  including  the 
progress  medal  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  as 
well  as  a  medal  at  the  last  exhibition  of  the  same  society. 

In  this  process  the  gelatine  relief  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as 
before,  except  that  a  positive  is  employed  instead  of  a  negative  in 
its  production.  A  relief  in  reverse  is  thus  obtained,  and  this  is 
faced  with  tinfoil  and  employed  as  the  actual  printing  surface. 
The  tinfoil  merely  serves  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  wai  m 
gelatinous  ink  from  acting  upon  the  surface  of  the  relief,  which, 
though  insoluble,  is  capable  of  absorbing  moisture,  and  thus  losing 
its  sharpness  as  well  as  being  liable  to  damage.  The  mould  thus 
produced  is  printed  from  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ordinary 
Woodburytype. 

In  succeeding  articles  we  shall  describe  minutely  the  different 
steps  in  the  production  of  the  stannotype  mould,  and  its  subsequent 
use  as  a  printing-block. 

- * - - - — 

A  THERMOMETER  FOR  THE  DARK  ROOM. 

At  various  periods  since  the  invention  of  the  thermometer  endea¬ 
vours  have  been  made  to  have  its  variations  registered  by  means  of 
an  index  which,  like  the  dial  and  hands  of  a  clock,  could  be  seen  at 
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a  glance.  In  more  recent  years  several  ingenious  devices  have  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  problem  with  a  view  to  its  effective  solu¬ 
tion.  So  much  had  been  done  in  this  direction  with  regard  to  the 
barometer,  as  evidenced  by  the  “wheel”  and  “aneroid”  instru¬ 
ments,  why  could  not  some  similar  means  be  discovered  by  which 
the  indications  of  the  thermometer  also  might  be  shown  by  means 
of  a  finger  ? 

This  is  a  question  in  which  photographers  are  much  interested. 
For,  whereas  in  a  room  lighted  by  the  full  blaze  of  daylight  in 
midsummer  one  can  only  note  the  indications  of  an  ordinary  ther¬ 
mometer  by  peering  somewhat  closely  into  it,  in  a  subdued  light 
this  is  effected  with  increasing  difficulty;  while  in  the  dark  room  it 
becomes  quite  impossible  to  note  the  temperature  at  all  by  means  of 
a  thermometer  of  the  usual  class. 

Among  the  patents  obtained  this  year  one  has  been  granted  for 
an  invention  which  supplies  this  desideratum  in  an  excellent 
manner — so  excellent,  indeed,  as  to  enable  the  thermometric  indica¬ 
tions  to  be  seen  with  the  greatest  plainness  at  a  distance  of  several 
yards.  Previous  to  giving  details  of  Messrs.  Watson  and  Sons’  new 
indicating  thermometer,  it  may  be  useful  and  interesting  to  briefly 
describe  the  means  hitherto  employed  for  a  similar  purpose. 

If  a  strip  of  sheet  brass  be  soldered  or  riveted  to  a  similar  strip 
of  steel  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  compound  laminated  band, 
one  side  of  which  is  steel  and  the  other  brass,  such  a  band  will 
never  remain  straight  during  changing  temperature,  but  will  curve 
itself  either  to  one  side  or  the  other.  The  ratio  of  expansion  of  brass 
being  greater  than  that  of  steel,  the  former  metal  on  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  heat  would  expand  and  become  slightly  elongated  ;  but,  as 
it  cannot  do  this  in  consequence  of  its  attachment  to  the  steel,  in 
its  endeavours  to  obey  the  law  of  nature  it  forces  the  steel  round 
into  the  inner  side  of  a  curve,  the  opposite  condition  taking  place 
when  the  cold  is  in  the  ascendant.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  law 
that  chronometers  are  compensated  for  heat  and  cold  ;  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  in  what  way  the  same  principle  may  be 
applied  to  actuate  a  hand  or  pointer  by  which  thermometric  changes 
can  be  indicated.  There  are  certain  inherent  difficulties  connected 
with  this  system  which,  in  addition  to  the  expense  of  carrying  it 
into  practical  form,  have  militated  against  its  popular  or  even 
successful  introduction. 

In  Messrs.  Watson  and  Sons’  thermometer  the  ordinary  mercurial 
bulb  and  capillary  tube  system  is  the  one  adopted.  This  tube  is, 
like  the  thermometers  of  the  better  class,  graduated  upon  itself  by 
being  etched  with  fluoric  acid,  so  that  to  that  extent  the  tube  is  a 
graduated  thermometer  complete  in  itself,  and  to  read  it  off  cor¬ 
rectly  necessitates  the  close  introspection  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded.  Here,  now,  comes  in  the  improvement : — Grasped  by  a 
short  tubular  brass  collar  capable  of  sliding  tightly  upon  the  ther¬ 
mometric  tube  for  purposes  of  adjustment,  and  which  brass  collar 
is  pivoted,  the  thermometer  is  poised  or  swung  like  a  long  lever 
with  a  short  counterpoise.  By  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  mercury 
in  the  tube,  the  centre  of  gravity  changes  its  place  and  disturbs  the 
equipoise  of  the  tube,  the  upper  end  of  which  thus  sweeps  round  a 
radius,  of  which  the  pivot  in  the  brass  collar  is  the  centre. 

The  annexed  diagram  explains  the  whole  arrangement  better 
than  any  verbal  description.  The  tube  is  shown  balanced  at  a, 
near  the  bulb  b,  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  c  acting  as  the  indicator. 


As  the  tube  is  white,  owing  to  the  enamelled  glass  of  which  on<3 
side  is  formed,  and  as  the  background  over  which  it  moves  is  black, 
it  is  evident  that  the  indications  can  be  seen  with  great  ease. 
Those  who  are  prone  to  jocularity  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  this 
thermometer,  unlike  others,  rises  with  cold  and  falls  with  heat. 
The  name  by  which  it  is  intended  to  be  known  is  the  “  Patent 
Balance  Thermometer.’ 


\Y  hen  for  scientific  purposes  a  more  accurate  leading  of  the 
temperature  is  required  than  that  afforded  by  the  index,  it  can 
immediately  be  obtained  by  reference  to  the  graduated  tube  itself. 
This  thermometer  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  great  utility  for  many 
purposes  in  addition  to  its  use  in  the  photographer  s  dark  loom. 


SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

Ox  Monday  evening  last,  the  28th  inst.,  the  first  of  a  series  of  (  an  tor 
lectures  was  given  by  Mr.  T.  Bolas,  F.  C.S.,  at  the  Society  of  Arts, 
John -street,  Adelphi,  the  subject  being  ]<<<'<nt  I mj/ror<  no  nt  s  in  P Itoto • 
Mechanical  Print  in;/  Methods. 

I  his  is  the  second  course  of  lectures  which  Mr.  Bolas  has  given  on 
the  same  subject,  the  first  having  been  delivered  some  five  years  a^o. 
The  lecture  was  well  attended,  the  large  hall  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
being  quite  full.  Mr.  B.  F.  Cobb,  Vice-President  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  was  in  the  eliair,  and  briefly  introduced  the  lecturer. 

Recent  Improvements  ix'  Photo-Mechanical  Printing  Metiioks, 

Mr.  Bolas  commenced  his  remarks  by  saying  that  the  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  various  institutions  which  went  to  make  up  society  was 
greatly  due  to  the  influence  of  the  printing-press,  and  that  in  the  work 
of  the  printing-press  the  camera  was  coining  to  take  a  larger  and  larger 
share.  \  arious  methods  by  which  a  photograph  could  he  printed 
mechanically  had  been  described  by  him  some  years  ago;  but  since  that 
period  great  progress  had  been  made.  He  pointed  out  that  almost  all 
the  methods  of  printing  which  were  mechanical  involved  the  use  of  an 
ink  of  somewhat  the  same  nature  as  that  used  for  letterpress  printing  — 
that  is  to  say,  one  in  which  carbon  is  the  basis — and  that,  therefore, 
they  had  the  enormous  advantage  of  giving  prints  which  were  perma¬ 
nent — a  tiling  which  no  process  giving  a  silver  image  did. 

All  mechanical  printing  processes,  previous  to  the  present  date, 
depended  for  their  working  on  the  fact  that,  if  gelatine  were  treated 
with  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potassium,  it  retained  its  solubility 
only  so  long  as  light  was  not  allowed  to  act  upon  it,  whereas  when 
it  was  effected  by  light  it  became  insoluble.  Lately,  however,  hr. 
Eder  had  made  a  discovery  which  might  lead  to  an  entirely  new 
direction  of  working.  This  was  that  if  gelatine  lie  treated  with  ferri- 
cyanide  of  potassium  an  insoluble  compound  results,  which,  however, 
becomes  soluble  when  light  acts  upon  it.  [A.  complete  demonstration  of 
the  various  modifications  of  the  Woodbury  process  followed  these 
remarks.  1 

A  portion  of  slightly  pigmented,  bichromated  gelatine  tissue  was 
exposed  under  a  negative.  This  was  then  squeegeed  into  a  piece  of 
glass,  and  was  developed  by  pouring  hot  water  on  it,  the  image  of  the 
plate  being  meantime  thrown  on  a  screen  by  a  lantern,  so  that  all  might 
see  the  operation.  By  this  means  a  gelatine  relief  was  gained. 

A  similar  relief,  which  had  been  previously  prepared  and  dried, 
was  now  taken,  and  being  placed  in  contact  with  a  block  of  type 
metal  in  the  hydraulic  press  of  Mr.  George  Smith,  a  mould  was 
obtained.  Into  this  mould  there  was  poured  some  liquid  pigmented 
gelatine,  a  sheet  of  paper  was  placed  against  it,  and  the  excess  being 
squeezed  out  in  a  press,  a  reverse  mould  was  obtained  by  the  time  tin; 
gelatine  had  set.  This  was  the  final  print,  requiring  only  to  be  dried  first 
— in  practice  being,  as  a  rule;  treated  with  alum  to  harden  the  gelatine. 

The  only  objection  to  this  process  lay  in  the  necessity  of  using  a 
hydraulic  press,  which  is  a  somewhat  cumbersome  piece  of  apparatus. 
To  overcome  this  Mr.  Woodbury  invented  an  improved  process,  which 
was  demonstrated.  The  gelatine  relief  is  prepared  exactly  as  before, 
but  instead  of  a  metal  block  being  impressed  with  it,  there  is  brought 
into  contact  with  the  relief  a  sheet  of  tinfoil.  The  two  are  pressed 
together  through  a  rolling-press,  some  elastic  material  being  placed 
behind  the  tiufoil.  By  this  means  the  tinfoil  took  precisely  the  form  of 
the  relief.  Copper  was  now  deposited  by  electricity  on  the  tinfoil  to 
impart  to  it  somewhat  more  strength,  and  on  to  this  was  poured  some 
resinous  composition,  whereby  the  tinfoil  and  copper  mould  became 
attached  to  a  flat  glass  or  metal  plate.  This  mould  was  used  precisely 
as  the  type  metal  one  was.  This  was  the  first  stannotype  process. 

Both  the  original  Woodbury  and  the  first  stannotype  processes  had 
worked  excellently,  and  yet  the  development  of  the  process  had  not 
been  so  great  as  the  lecturer  had  five  years  since  supposed  it  would  be. 
The  necessity  in  the  first  process  for  a  hydraulic  press,  and  in  the 
second  for  an  electrotyping  apparatus,  had  prevented  its  being  adopted 
as  generally  as  might  have  been  anticipated. 

Mr,  Woodbury’s  latest  stannotype  process  appeared  likely  to  popu¬ 
larise  the  method  of  printing  by  pigments  to  a  very  great  extent,  as  by 
it  no  special  apparatus  was  required.  This  process  was  so  contrived 
that  the  gelatine  relief  itself  was  used  in  the  mould,  the  relief  being  in 
this  case  obtained  from  a  positive,  not  a  negative.  After  it  was  dry 
tinfoil  was  pressed  into  it  as  before,  and  this  mould  was  used  at  once, 
the  only  object  of  the  tinfoil  being,  in  fact,  to  prevent  the  liquid  gela¬ 
tine  solution  used  in  forming  the  prints  from  actiug  on  the  relief.  The 
tinfoil  might  be  nickel  or  steel-faced.  If  the  tinfoil  showed  signs  of 
wearing  out,  it  could  be  stripped  off  and  new  tinfoil  might  be  applied. 

An  application  of  Woodburytype  to  the  water-marking  of  paper  was 
described  and  demonstrated.  . 
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To  show  the  influence  which  pressure  has  in  rendering  paper  trans¬ 
parent  a  half-crown  was  pressed  against  a  piece  of  paper  folded  in  eight, 
fifteen  tons’  pressure  being  applied.  On  each  of  the  eight  pieces  of 
paper  there  was  a  distinct  mark  of  the  coin.  It  was  evident  that  if  a 
Woodbury  relief  took  the  place  of  the  coin  any  design  which  was  on 
the  relief  would  be  transferred  to  the  paper.  Several  very  interest¬ 
ing  examples  of  water-marks  so  produced  were  found  around,  and 
amongst  others  was  a  most  curious  one.  In  this  a  five-pound  note  had 
been  caused  to  reproduce  in  negative  its  water-mark  by  simple  pressure, 
the  difference  of  thickness  of  the  paper  at  the  water-mark  and  at  other 
portions  affording  sufficient  relief  for  this. 

Mr.  Bolas  said  that  great  as  would  probably  be  the  application  of 
the  latest  Woodbury  process  which  had  just  been  demonstrated,  he 
believed  there  was  a  still  greater  development  to  be  looked  for  from 
processes  in  which  the  Woodbury  relief  was  converted  into  line  and 
stipple.  This  would  be  demonstrated  at  the  next  lecture. 

A  number  of  lantern  slides  produced  by  the  Woodbury  process  were 
exhibited  after  the  lecture,  the  lantern  which  was  used  being  of 
novel  construction  and  worthy  of  notice.  One  half  of  the  condenser 
was  in  its  usual  position.  Next  it,  and  placed  at  an  angle  of  45°,  so  as 
to  cast  the  beam  of  light  issuing  from  this  half  of  the  condenser 
upwards  was  a  mirror.  Immediately  above  this  was  the  other  lens  of 
the  condenser.  The  slide  to  be  exhibited  was  laid  horizontally  on  this. 
It  was  by  this  means  that  the  development  of  the  Woodbury  trans¬ 
parency  could  easily  be  shown  on  the  screen.  Above  the  slide  was  the 
objective,  and  above  that  again  a  reflecting  prism  to  change  the  vertical 
direction  of  the  rays  again  into  a  horizontal  one.  By  revolving  the 
prism  the  position  of  the  image  on  the  screen  could  be  altered  without 
shifting  the  position  of  the  lantern. 


ON  THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  SENSITIVENESS  OF  GELA¬ 
TINE  EMULSION  AS  COMPARED  WITH  COLLODION 
EMULSION. 

Under  the  above  title  Mr.  E.  Howard  Farmer  has  published  in  The 
British  Journal  oe  Photography  an  interesting  study  which  contains 
many  new  observations,  but,  at  the  same  time,  gives  expression  to  many 
different  hypotheses  that  are  untenable  after  my  experiments  which 
■were  published  last  year,  and  with  which  Mr.  Farmer  appears  to  be 
unaccpiainted . 

I  mention,  first,  a  new  fact  observed  by  Mr.  Farmer — that  collodion 
emulsion  is  rendered  more  sensitive  by  boiling.  He  boiled  a  collodion 
emulsion  from  half -an- hour  to  two  hours  (in  connection  with  a  so-called 
back-flow  cooler),  and  found  that  its  sensitiveness  was  thereby  doubled 
and  its  intensity  considerably  increased.  Certainly  the  sensitiveness 
attained  was  merely  one-thirty-second  part  of  that  of  a  gelatine 
emulsion  boiled  for  only  one  hour.  Still  the  fact  is  new  that  collo¬ 
dion  emulsion  gains  somewhat,  even  if  not  much,  in  sensitiveness 
through  boiling.  I  was  not  able  to  detect  any  such  increase  of  sensi¬ 
tiveness  when  I  kept  a  firmly-closed  bottle  of  collodion  emulsion  in  a 
water  bath  of  30°  R.  for  a  whole  day.  The  temperature  may  have  been 
just  too  low  to  produce  the  required  effect.  Mr.  Farmer  further  preci¬ 
pitated  bromide  of  silver  from  a  very  thin,  boiled  gelatine  emulsion,  and 
mixed  one  portion  of  it  with  gelatine  and  the  other  with  collodion.  Here 
he  observed,  like  me,  that  the  mixing  of  the  latter  was  extremely  difficult. 
The  collodion  emulsion  proved  much  less  sensitive  than  the  gelatine 
emulsion,  although  both  contained  the  same  bromide  of  silver.  These 
results  do  not  coincide  with  mine.  By  using  glacial  acetic-alcoholic 
collodion  I  obtained  plates  which  were  only  a  little  behind  the  gelatine 
plates  in  sensitiveness.  I  attribute  the  slight  sensibility  obtained  by 
Mr.  Farmer  to  the  circumstance  of  his  bromide  of  silver  being  too 
coarse  in  the  grain.  Such  bromide  of  silver  distributes  itself  very 
finely  in  gelatine,  but  in  collodion  it  remains  as  coarse  in  the  grain  as  at 
the  commencement.  I  cannot,  therefore,  subscribe  to  the  view  that  the 
sensitiveness  depends  upon  the  film  (gelatine  or  collodion) ;  in  fact, 
gelatine  has  but  a  very  slight  effect  as  a  sensitiser. 

Neither  is  the  strong  developer  the  cause  of  the  great  sensitiveness, 
since,  as  I  have  already  proved,  one  can  render  collodion  plates  also 
suitable  for  the  strong  developer  by  a  coating  of  gelatine;  yet,  nofc- 
withstanding,  they  remain  far  behind  gelatine  plates  in  sensitiveness. 
Further:  Mr.  Farm  tv’s  idea  that  bromide  of  silver  forms  an  organic 
compound  with  gelatine  is  not  proved.  The  difference  in  sensitiveness 
In  tween  gelatine  emulsion  and  collodion  emulsion  rests  upon  this — that  in 
(he  two  emulsions  very  different  hinds  of  bromide  of  silver  are  contained. 

By  my  spectroscopic  experiments  last  year  I  succeeded  in  establishing 
that  there  are  two  modifications  of  bromide  of  silver — that  precipi¬ 
tated  from  aqueous  solutions  and  that  precipitated  from  alcoholic 
solutions.  The  first  I  called,  on  account  of  the  position  of  its  maxi¬ 
mum  sensitiveness  to  the  sun’s  spectrum  (length  of  wave,  450),  “sensi¬ 
tive  to  blue;”  and  the  other,  on  the  same  principle,  “sensitive  to 
indigo,”  because  the  maximum  of  its  sensitiveness  lies  in  indigo  by 
length  of  wave  438—410. 

Jt  makes  no  difference  whether  the  aqueous  or  alcoholic  fluid  in 
which  the  bromide  of  silver  is  produced  consists  of  gelatine  or  collodion  ; 
w’i  ether  the  precipitation  be  undertaken  with  excess  of  soluble  bromide 


•  or  of  the  silver  salt;  whether  it  take  place  in  the  cold  or  in  heat;  or 
whether  the  bromide  of  silver  is  treated  with  ammonia,  is  cooked  or 
is  not  cooked.  I  he  only  condition  is  that  solutions  be  used  for  the 
precipitation  of  the  bromide  <4  silver  sensitive  to  indigo,  which  arc 
prepared  by  means  of  almost  absolute  alcohol  (00°).  From  aqueous- 
alcoholic  solutions  bromide  of  silver  sensitive  to  blue  also  is  precipi¬ 
tated,  as  by  Mr.  Henderson’s  process.  Some  people  may  object  that 
these  spectral  differences  are  not  sufficient  to  found  the  assumption' 
of  the  existence  of  two  different  modifications.  To  these  1  would 
answer  that  these  two  modifications  are  not  only  distinguished  from  one 
another  by  their  different  spectral  sensitiveness,  but  are  also  determined 
by  other  and  not  less  characteristic  properties,  so  that  no  doubt  can 
prevail  respecting  their  nature  as  quite  different  modifications  of  the 
same  substance.  Five  of  these  reasons  follow: — 

1.  The,  Unequal  Distribution  in  Cetaiine  Sol ution  a<  Compured  with 
Collodion. — If  one  prepare  a  solution  of  three  grammes  of  bromide  of 
ammonium  in  100  c.c.  of  alcohol,  and  to  this  add  five  grammes  of  nitrate 
of  silver  dissolved  by  boiling  in  ten  c.c.  of  alcohol  of  80'',  one  obtains 
a  curdy  deposit  in  no  respect  distinguishable  from  that  precipitated 
from  an  aqueous  solution  under  like  circumstances.  Now,  if  both 
deposits  be  washed — the  one  with  alcohol  and  the  other  with  water — 
one  obtains  when  dried  a  coarsely-granulated  mass,  which,  in  order  to 
be  tested  photographically,  must  be  distributed  or  divided  by  being 
shaken  up  with  a  collodion  or  a  gelatine  solution.  Here  a  very 
remarkable  difference  is  observable.  The  bromide  of  silver  precipitated 
from  alcohol  does  not  distribute  itself  in  the  gelatine  solution  at  all,  whih 
that  precipitated  with  water,  on  the  contrary ,  does  so  with  ease.  Both 
substances  behave  in  exactly  the  opposite  way  towards  collodion. 
Here  the  bromide  of  silver  precipitated  with  alcohol  distributes  itself 
beautifully,  and  that  precipitated  from  water  very  badly.  The  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  latter  in  collodion,  however,  succeeded  so  far  as  to  allow 
of  the  comparative  experiments  mentioned  above  being  established  ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  all  attempts  to  distribute  bromide  of  silver, 
precipitated  from  alcohol,  in  gelatine  solutions  failed.  Another  diffe¬ 
rence  between  the  two  modifications  is — 

2.  The  Unequal  Susceptibility  of  Deduction.  The  Bromide  of  Si l n  r 
Sensitive  to  Blue  is  much  more  Difficult  to  Deduce  to  th<  Metallic  Stot< 
than  that  Sensitive  to  Indigo. — If  a  “chemical”  developer  be  poured 
upon  a  bromide-of-silver  collodion  plate  and  upon  a  bromide-of-silver 
gelatine  plate  the  collodion  plate  becomes  rapidly  blackened,  accom¬ 
panied  by  reduction  of  the  bromide  of  silver,  while  the  change  in  the 
gelatine  plate  is  very  slow'.  For  this  reason  much  stronger  chemical 
developers  may  be  used  for  gelatine  plates  than  for  collodion  plates. 
(See  also  under  3  below. )  The  explanation  that  the  collodion  film  is 
much  more  easily  penetrated  than  gelatine  by  fluid  agents  is  untenable, 
since  the  twro  sorts  of  bromide  cf  silver  exhibit  this  same  difference 
wdien  in  the  same  medium  (viz.,  collodio-gelatine).  A  further  diffe¬ 
rence  is — 

3.  The  Unequal  Behaviour  towards  Chemical  and  Optical  Sens'd i 

— It  is  acknowledged  that  there  are  substances  which,  by  their  power 
of  combining  with  one  of  the  constituents  pf  a  substance  sensitive  to 
light  set  free  by  exposure  to  light,  very  considerably  promote  the 
action  of  the  light.  As  I  have  already  made  known,  this  action  of  the 
sensitiser  or  accelerator  shows  itself  very  conspicuously  with  collodio- 
bromide  of  silver,  but  much  less  so,  however,  with  gelatiuo-bromide  of 
silver.  Here  a  secondary  action  upon  the  gelatine  film  may  partly 
bear  the  blame.  Yet,  in  my  experiments  with  collodio-gelatine,  where 
no  such  secondary  action  wras  present,  the  slightness  of  the  action  of 
chemical  and,  still  more  so,  of  the  optical  sensitisers  was  also  mani¬ 
fested.  The  favourable  effect  of  chemical  sensitisers  upon  the  bromide 
of  silver  sensitive  to  blue  has  as  yet  only  been  proved  in  the  case  of 
nitrate  of  silver  with  pyrogallic  acid  and  of  optical  sensitisers  of 
fuchsine.  A  still  further  difference  is — 

4.  The  Unequal  Behaviour  toivards  the  Photographic  Developer.  7 he, 
Exposed  Bromide  of  Silver,  which  is  Sensitive  to  Blue,  is  nry  Consi¬ 
derably  ( at  least  fifteen  times)  more  Sensitive  to  the  Chemical  ( Alkaliw  ) 
Developer  than  to  the  Physical  (Acid)  Developer. — The  bromide  of 
silver  which  is  sensitive  to  indigo  is,  on  the  other  hand,  at  most  but 
three  times  as  sensitive  to  the  chemical  as  to  the  physical  developer. 
This  difference  is  the  more  surprising  from  a  photographic  point  of 
view,  as  here  the  astonishing  sensitiveness  of  the  new  gelatine  plate>, 
as  compared  with  all  other  preparations,  is  only  conspicuous  wheu  the 
plate  is  treated  with  the  chemical  developer  after  exposure  in  the 
camera.  Towards  the  physical  developer  the  bromide  of  silver  sensi¬ 
tive  to  blue  does  not  show  itself  to  be  more  sensitive  than  the  bromide 
of  silver  sensitive  to  indigo.  In  conclusion  :  both  modifications  show 

5.  An  Unequal  Behaviour  ivhen  Heated.  The  Bromide  of  Silver 
Sensitive  to  Blue,  and  Prepared  with  Excess  of  Bromide is  vei'jf 
Considerably  Increased  in  Sensitiveness  by  Prolonged  Heating  under 
Water.  The  Bromide  of  Silver  Sensitivt  to  Indigo  has  not 
its  Sensitiveness  Changed  by  Heating ,  or,  according  to  Mr.  Fnr- 
rner,  only  a  little. — This  increase  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  bro¬ 
mide  of  silver  sensitive  to  blue  by  digestion  or  cooking  bas  long 
been  known,  while  the  spectral  behaviour  and  the  <  haractenstics 
described  under  sections  1  to  4  were  first  observed  bj  me. 
preparation  of  the  higldy-sensitive  gelatine  plates  now  common 
based  on  the  increase  of  sensitiveness  eftccte  i  "\  means  of  heat  in 
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bromide  of  silver  sensitive  to  blue.  With  increase  of  sensitiveness  the 
spectral  behaviour  of  this  bromide  of  silver  only  changes  from  a  quan¬ 
titive  point  of  view.  It  assumes  a  greener  colour,  and  exhibits  an 
increased  sensitiveness — not  only  to  the  light  blue,  but  also  towards  all 
the  other  rays  of  the  spectrum.  The  other  qualities — difficulty  of 
reduction,  difficult  division  or  distribution  in  collodion,  and  indiffe¬ 
rence  towards  the  physical  developer— of  bromide  of  silver  sensitive  to 
blue  are  not  changed  by  heating.  These  very  remarkable  differences 
in  chemical  behaviour  should  be  sufficient  to  establish  on  a  firm  basis 
the  assumption  that  two  quite  distinct  modifications  of  bromide  of 
silver  exist.  IT.  W.  Vogel,  Ph.I). 

— Mittheilungen. 


A  FEW  HINTS  ON  THE  EASY  PREPARATION  OF 
GELATINO -BROMIDE  OR  CHLORIDE  PAPER. 

With  the  ever-increasing  demands  exacted  by  photography  in  its 
various  aspects,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  something  superior  to  the 
heavy,  dull  enlargements  of  the  last  two  decades  should  have  to  come 
to  the  front  and  fill  the  demand  the  public  have  a  right  to  make  for  a 
picture  that  will  give  a  richness  approaching  that  of  silver  printing  but 
on  a  larger  scale.  The  thing,  however,  was  to  find  the  means,  and  this 
done  photographers  are  in  a  position  to  increase  their  income  and  do 
better  work  of  the  class,  while  amateurs  are  furnished  with  the  means 
of  getting  results  such  as  hitherto  were  altogether  beyond  their  reach. 
These  last  may  from  small  negatives  revel  in  the  production  of  hand¬ 
some-sized  pictures,  wherein  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  detail  concealed 
in  the  small  print  is  fully  revealed,  and  effects  almost  unsuspected 
realised  in  the  enlargements.  Hours  may  now  be  by  them  utilised  in 
an  enjoyable  way  in  the  production  of  the  very  foundation  of  the  large 
picture,  namely,  the  preparing  of  the  paper,  which  last  may  serve  the 
twofold  purpose  of  enlarging  or  direct  printing,  where  rapidity  of  pro¬ 
duction  is  desirable,  as  is  not  un frequently  the  case. 

There  is  an  additional  charm,  in  the  production  of  a  developed 
picture,  in  the  well-known  fact  that,  when  properly  carried  out,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  permanent  of  photographic  productions  ;  but  that  one 
must  not  be  afraid  of  going  to  the  pains  of  thoroughly  washing,  and 
seeing  that  the  picture  is  soaked  in  the  alumo-citric  solution,  is  a  matter 
that  needs  no  comment.  Cleanliness,  too,  in  manipulation  is  indispen¬ 
sable,  and  each  operation  should  be  done  in  separate  dishes,  each  having 
its  own  special  object,  and  being  well  cleaned  both  before  and  im¬ 
mediately  after  use  ;  otherwise  stains  and  shortcomings  are  sure  to  re¬ 
sult,  and  the  process  be  blamed  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  the  operator. 
All  this  I  have  wished  to  enforce  on  the  mind  at  the  outset,  that  things 
may  be  set  about  in  the  proper  way,  and  failures  avoided  from  the 
very  first. 

Coming  to  the  point — namely,  the  production  of  the  enamelled  sur¬ 
face  paper,  for  either  enlarging  or  contact  printing — I  found  the  follow¬ 
ing  to  be  the  most  direct  and  simplest  way  of  setting  to  work  : — 
Procure  a  good  glass,  free  from  flaws  and  scratches,  or,  better  still,  a 
patent  plate  ;  thoroughly  clean  it,  and  finish  by  polishing  with  French 
chalk.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  plate  should  be  coated  with 
collodion  to  obtain  the  high  gloss.  Such  is  not  the  case,  however,  the 
direct  coating  with  emulsion  producing  equally  good  results. 

The  next  thing  then  is  to  make  a  good  but  slow  emulsion  and  coat 
direct,  taking  care  to  previously  warm  the  glass  sufficiently  for  the  emul¬ 
sion  to  flow  over  it  easily,  and  put  it  down  afterwards  on  a  well-levelled 
surface  to  set.  While  the  emulsion  is  setting  on  the  plate,  take  a  sheet 
of  Monckhoven’s  enamel  double  transfer  paper — tinted  or  white,  at  the 
choice  of  the  user- — or  the  autotype  double  transfer  paper  answers  very 
well.  Put  this  paper  to  soak  in  perfectly  pure  water  ;  on  coming  out 
of  which  it  must  be  well  drained,  and  is  then  ready  for  application  on 
to  the  emulsion  film  left  setting.  The  paper  is  lowered  gradually  and 
carefully  on  the  film  and  next  lightly  squeegeed,  after  which  it  is 
reared  to  dry  in  a  cupboard  ad  hoc,  and  the  drying  should  proceed  with 
not  too  much  heat. 

After  thoroughly  drying,  the  paper  is  gently  drawn  from  the  glass 
plate,  and  on  removal  is  found  to  have  the  perfect  enamel  gloss  which 
conveys  that  depth  of  shadow  and  fulness  of  detail  and  gradation 
found  only  in  albumenised  prints.  If  proper  care  have  been  taken  the 
papers  will  strip  off  the  glass  perfectly  easy,  without  any  previous 
coating  with  collodion,  and,  notwithstanding,  with  all  the  gloss  desir¬ 
able.  The  paper  is  now  ready  for  packing  or  exposure,  for  printing  by 
contact  or  for  enlargement. 

With  regard  to  the  emulsion  proper  :  any  of  the  formulae  given  by  the 
Editor  in  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  last  year 
will  answer,  but,  as  it  is  intended  to  make  a  slow  emulsion,  no  recourse 
need  be  had  to  boiling.  In  all  probability  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s 
stewing  at  (say)  140°  to  150°  will  answer  every  purpose.  Whether 
there  is  an  advantage  in  using  the  salts  of  potassium  over  those  of 
ammonium,  were  better  left  for  each  one  to  decide  for  himself.  What 
is  certain  is  that  good  results  are  obtainable  with  either.  It  may  be, 
too,  that  a  less  quantity  of  silver  would  answer  equally  well  for  the 
individual  purpose  in  view. 

I  shall  now  enter  into  the  manipulations  gone  through  in  enlarging, 
and  proceed  seriatim  with  details. 


The  first  thing  to  do,  at  this  stage,  is  to  procure  a  pcileetly  Hid 
board,  place  it  in  situ  on  a  stand  or  easel,  and  on  this  board  pin  a  sheet 
of  white  paper  of  the  size  of  the  intended  enlargement,  carefully  focus, 
after  which  insert  a  diaphragm  in  the  lens  to  ensure  the  utmost  sharp 
ness,  and  now  cap  the  lens  with  a  piece  of  orange  glass  fitted  to  the 
cap.  The  use  of  this  is  to  admit  of  the  picture  to  be  still  seen  mid 
enable  the  manipulator  to  adjust  the  sensitised  paper  at  his  ease,  with¬ 
out  injurious  actinic  action  whatever. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  length  of  exposure  must  depend,  first,  ou 
the  character  of  the  light,  then  on  the  density  of  the  negative,  and 
finally  on  the  speed  of  the  emulsion  proper,  which,  1  repeat,  is  best  slow, 
so  as  to  leave  plenty  of  latitude  in  exposure,  the  greater  quantity  of 
which  is  of  no  consequence,  as  what  is  wanted  now  is  perfection  of 
results,  which  is  best  attained,  by  amateurs  at  least,  with  ample 
latitude  in  exposure.  The  expert  enlarger  knows  how  to  modify  his 
developer  to  suit  the  case  of  slight  under-  or  over-exposure  that  may 
occur,  but  it  is  not  quite  the  same  with  one  enlarging  only  oc¬ 
casionally. 

The  exposure  made,  next  comes  development.  Since,  however,  so 
many  good  formulas  are  already  extant,  I  shall  rest  contented  in  saying 
simply  that  I  prefer  the  ferrous  oxalate  with  citric  acid  in  minute 
quantity.  By  the  way,  a  ten  per  cent,  stock  solution  of  citric  acid  and 
water  is  a  good  thing  to  have  at  hand  when  developing  ;  for,  if  the  pic¬ 
ture  come  up  too  rapidly,  at  once  pour  off  the  developer  in  the  develop¬ 
ing  cup,  quickly  Hood  the  paper  with  plain  water  to  arrest  development 
in  its  progress,  put  half-a-drachm  or  so  of  the  said  citric  acid  solution 
in  the  developer,  and,  after  stirring,  pour  back  the  developer  on  the  pic¬ 
ture  in  progress,  and  things  may  now  proceed  as  if  a  normal  exposure 
had  been  given.  A  quick  eye  and  hand  are  required  for  all  this.  With 
a  slightly  under-exposed  picture  more  energy  may  properly  be  added  to 
the  developer.  The  picture  developed,  it  should  be  well  washed  and 
afterwards  fixed  in  a  strong  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  ;  after 
which  wash  again  and  put  to  soak  for  a  short  time  in  it  solution  of  alum 
and  citric  acid,  whereby  greater  purity  of  the  whites  is  obtained  and 
the  durability  of  the  picture  increased.  Finally  :  thoroughly  wash 
and  hang  to  dry.  Now,  if  all  the  operations  have  been  properly  con¬ 
ducted,  exposure  correctly  timed,  and  rational  development  resorted  to 
(the  negative  being  what  it  ought  to  be),  a  beautiful  picture,  full  of 
delicate  gradations  and  rich  in  depth,  should  be  the  result.  A  stout 
mount,  perfectly  smooth,  is  best  to  mount  upon.  Rolling  completes 
the  operations.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  handling  the  paper, 
the  face  of  which,  I  hold,  should  never  be  touched  if  perfection  of  final 
results  be  wished  for. 

Further  Use  of  the  Enamelled  Paper. 

The  above  are  all  that  is  requisite  for  a  picture  in  black  and  white 
made  from  a  good  and  suitably-retouched  negative.  Many,  however, 
may  wish  to  do  something  more — in  fact,  to  tint  or  colour  ;  but  the 
gloss  is  then  terribly  repellent  and  obstinate,  yet  magnificent  Vander- 
weyde  effects  are  to  be  got  with  all  the  apparent  delicate  stipple.  To 
do  this  the  parts  to  be  acted  upon  are  simply  abraded  with  finely- 
powdered  pumice  stone,  applied  round  and  round  with  the  tip  of  the 
finger.  Now  that  a  tooth  is  obtained  the  pastels  or  coloured  crayons 
are  easily  applied  in  the  usual  way,  and  exquisite  vignettes  are  readily 
produced.  From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  paper  is  admirably  fitted  to 
take  chalk.  Where  a  highly-finished  monochrome  is  desirable,  any 
plain  picture  with  a  not  over-dark  background  can  be  most  felicitously 
produced  by  the  use  of  the  stump  and  chalk. 

Chloride  Emulsion  Paper. 

This  form  of  paper  produced  with  chloride  in  conjunction  with  citric 
acid,  as  per  formula  already  published,  is  stripped  from  the  glass  as 
above,  and  may  be  used  for  printing  out  direct,  the  toning  being  done 
with  gold.  The  advantages  of  this  paper  is  the  enamelled  surface — 
which  is  produced  as  described  in  the  course  of  this  article — and  the 
fine  depth  obtainable  in  the  print.  Once  more :  this  surface  being  very 
fragile  requires  great  care  in  handling,  as  the  freshness  once  gone  the 
charm  of  this  sort  of  work  is  done  away  with  immediately. 

The  Preparation  of  Plain  Surfaced  Paper. 

There  are  many  instances  where  a  gloss  is  not  only  not  desirable, 
but  positively  objectionable ;  and  this  is  especially  tlie  case  with 
proofs  destined  to  pass  through  the  artist’s  hand  for  treatment  in 
water-colours  or  oil  painting.  He  (the  artist)  mostly  shrinks  from  this 
sort  of  surface,  in  the  teeth  of  the  public,  and  will  audibly  utter 
‘  ‘  bonbons  box !  ”  with  a  scorn  unsurpassed  even  by  Juno.  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  his  view  of  the  case,  certain  it  is  that  frequently  a  need 
arises  for  absolutely  plain  or  glossless  paper.  This  can  be  produced  in 
the  following  manner  : — 

Proper  emulsion  having  been  obtained  or  prepared,  and  sheets,  large 
or  not,  of  the  autotype  single  fine  transfer  or  well-sized  paper 
procured,  the  paper  is  first  damped  thoroughly,  laid  on  a  sheet  of 
absolutely  flat  glass,  and  its  edges  are  turned  up  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  all  round,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  tray,  after  which  the  paper  is 
perfectly  smoothed  fiat  on  a  glass  by  the  aid  of  a  damp  sponge  used 
lightly.  On  the  paper  thus  prepared  now  pour  in  the  centre  a  pool  of 
emulsion,  sufficient  to  cover  it  well  all  over,  and  make  the  emulsion 
flow  from  corner  to  corner  as  you  would  collodion,  taking  care  to  have 
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„  perfectly  even  coating— that  is,  not  too  thick  in  parts  and  thin  in 
>thers.  The  drying  may  be  done  by  simply  leaving  the  paper  on  the 
ylass,  or,  when  thoroughly  set,  it  may  be  hung  by  a  pin  or  two  or  put 
istride  on  a  rod  to  dry  spontaneously.  This  gives  a  very  fine  paper, 
at  for  all  ordinary  purposes  of  enlargements  where  a  gloss  is  undesir¬ 
able. 

This  paper  is  probably  exhaustive,  and  meant,  at  anyrate,  to  answer 
any  query  that  might  be  propounded  in  search  of  a  reliable  modus 
operandi  in  the  individual  line  here  treated.  All  available  hints  have 
been  studiously  dwelt  upon  to  smooth,  not  only  the  amateur’s  path, 
but  that  of  photographers  whose  experience  has  not  lain  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  The  system  of  working  given  is  absolutely  reliable,  and  can  but 
tend  to  success  where  carefully  and  implicitly  followed.  At  anyrate  it 
is  the  result  of  mature  experience  and  careful  forethought,  with  the 
view  of  being  useful  to  my  fellow-workers,  to  whom  I  earnestly  wish 
every  success.  G.  H.  Martyn. 


MICELLANEOUS  SUBJECTS. 

The  Illumination  oe  the  Developing  Room. 

To  recur  to  the  subject  of  the  position  of  the  lantern  non-actinic 
screen  in  relation  to  the  plate  under  development,  it  is  astonishing 
what  an  advantage  is  gained  by  placing  its  greatest  length  horizontally 
instead  of  vertically.  >Since  first  pointing  this  out  I  have  found  the 
following  figures  bearing  on  the  subject,  though  not  in  its  application  to 
photography,  in  that  admirably-illustrated  book, -Guillemin’s  Foices  of 
Nature; — “Of  100  rays  of  light  received  by  water,  glass,  polished 
black  marble,  mercury,  or  speculum  metal,  with  an  incidence  of  50 
degrees,  water  reflects  72,  glass  54,  marble  60,  and  mercury  and 
speculum  metal  70.  If  the  incidence  augments,  the  number  of 
reflected  rays  diminishes  for  the  first  three  bodies  in  rapid  pro¬ 
portion,  and  at  most  is  no  more  than  2  or  3  at  from  60  to  90  degrees, 
whilst  under  the  latter  incidence  mercury  reflects  69  rays  out  of 
100.”  Therefore,  supposing  a  photographic  plate  under  the  developer 
to  be  but  three  or  four  inches  from  a  lantern  with  a  window  a  foot 
high,  much  light  from  the  upper  part  of  the  coloured  screen  finds 
its  way  to  the  plate,  whilst  more  than  two-thirds  of  that  from  the 
lower  part  is  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  cannot  touch 
the  plate. 

At  present  we  have  not  nearly  reached  the  limit  at  which  clear,  cool 
light  can  be  used  in  a  developing-room  with  safety ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Mr.  Debenham  will  not  stop,  but  push  on  his  experiments  till  that 
limit  is  reached.  First :  the  coloured  screen  should  be  a  very  large  one — 
say  a  yard  long  by  eighteen  inches  high ;  it  should  be  disposed  with  its 
greatest  length  horizontally  ;  and  its  lower  edge  should  be  at  the  level 
of  the  table  on  which  the  plates  are  developed.  In  no  case  should 
development  begin  with  the  plate  nearer  than  eighteen  inches  from  this 
screen  ;  but  when  the  image  is  well  out,  and  when  the  bromide  has 
well  soaked  the  film,  it  may  be  brought  nearer  with  impunity.  Be¬ 
hind  this  screen  the  manipulator  might  have  a  row  of  gas-burners, 
lighting  one  after  the  other  until  he  was  able  to  fog  a  plate 
while  developing  at  eighteen  inches  from  the  screen,  and  after  first 
exposing  the  plate  dry  to  the  light  for  a  minute,  which  is  longer 
than  it  is  likely  to  receive  in  ordinary  practice.  Under  these  conditions 
the  brilliancy  of  light  permissible  in  the  developing-room  will  probably 
be  most  remarkable  when  compared  with  recent  general  experience. 
When  plates  of  unusual  sensitiveness  are  used  it  will  only  be  necessary 
to  develope  them  farther  from  the  lantern.  At  three  feet  distance  the 
power  of  fogging  by  the  light  will  be  four  times  less  than  at  eighteen 
inches  ;  at  three  yards’  distance  its  fogging  power  will  be  thirty-six 
times  less  than  at  eighteen  inches. 

When  the  screen  is  translucent — as  when  tissue  paper  is  used — the 
latter  becomes  virtually  the  source  of  the  light  in  use.  With  glass,  or 
any  other  medium  through  which  the  shape  of  the  flame  can  be  seen, 
there  is  more  liability  to  fog.  Using  ground  glass  in  the  lamp  is  not  so 
good  as  the  obtaining  of  translucency  by  the  opalescence  of  the  screen  ; 
and  the  opalescence  should  not  be  given  to  glass  by  something  which 
merely  increases  its  capacity,  but  by  surcharging  it  with  the  colouring 
oxide  used  in  the  manufacture.  Dark  greens  and  yellows  should  not  be 
employed,  but  intensely  bright  light  ones.  If  one  plate  only  give  the 
necessary  opalescence  more  opalescence  would  be  a  disadvantage,  and 
the  plate  of  the  second  colour  may  be  of  transparent  glass.  There 
should  be  just  enough  opalescence  to  prevent  the  shape  of  the  flame 
from  being  seen,  but  not  a  fraction  more,  to  bring  practice  most  into 
harmony  with  true  theory.  Daylight  should  not  be  used  as  the 
original  source  of  light  when  uniform  safety  and  the  brightest  illumi¬ 
nation  of  the  developing-room  are  desired.. 

_  Coloured  oil  silk  will  be  good  for  those  who  are  travelling,  and  should 
give  the  necessary  opalescence.  I  am  obliged  to  those  who  informed 
me  of  the  silk  being  in  the  market;  but  Mr.  Debenham’s  discovery  will 
discharge  all  ruby  colour  from  it  in  the  future.  With  experience  the 
size  of  lantern  windows  will  largely  increase;  and  in  the  future  the 
custom  will  probably  be  to  write  to  all  the  vendors  of  coloured  oil  silk 
for  a  little  specimen  strip  only  one-third  of  an  inch  wide,  make  a  poly¬ 
chromatic  negative  of  all  the  slips  received,  and  then  order  the  two 


which,  when  superimposed,  give  the  best  visual  results  combined  with 
efficient  absorption  of  the  blue  rays. 

Should  it  ever  be  deemed  necessary  to  add  a  third  sheet  to  the  lan¬ 
tern  window,  it  ought  to  be  green  and  not  yellow,  since  the  devoloper 
will  give  some  of  the  latter  colour,  and  it  should  not  be  the  same  green 
as  the  other  one  in  the  lantern.  I  have  found  that  what  Mr.  W.  Brooks 
says  about  the  advantage  of  using  the  pyro.  developer  over  and  over 
again  on  different  plates  is  quite  accurate,  and  a  very  great  economy. 

Speculations  about  Cleaning  Lenses. 

The  use  of  wash-leather  for  wiping  lenses  just  before  use  has  often 
been  specially  recommended  in  print  by  practical  photographers;  and  I 
think  that  this  preference  is  not  founded  merely  upon  fancy,  but  upon 
a  scientific  basis.  The  surface  of  any  lens  must  be  but  ground  glass; 
for  increasing  the  fineness  of  the  polish  merely  means  increasing  the 
fineness  of  the  abrasion,  until,  in  finished  lenses,  the  irregularities  of 
the  surface  are  far  beyond  the  reach  of  detection  by  the  most  powerful 
microscope. 

If  a  thin  film  of  grease  be  rubbed  over  common  ground  glass  its 
transparency  is  increased;  but  the  finer  the  surface  of  the  glass  the 
thinner  must  be  the  oily  film  to  produce  this  effect,  for  a  visible  film  of 
grease  on  polished  glass  diminishes  the  transparency.  The  law,  there¬ 
fore,  is  that  the  more  polished  the  surface  of  tbe  glass  the  thinner  must 
be  the  film  of  grease  to  increase  the  transparency. 

In  the  course  of  the  manufacture  of  wash  leather  the  leather  is  well 
soaked  in  oil,  which  oil  is  afterwards  apparently  removed.  My  idea  is 
that  actually  it  is  not  entirely  removed,  and  that  the  mere  trace  left  in 
the  leather  is  just  enough  to  give  a  film  adapted  to  the  increasing  of  the 
transparency  of  the  apparently  perfectly-polished  surface  of  the  lens. 

German  Photographers  in  France. 

U Anti-Prussien,  a  newspaper  in  Paris,  is  trying  to  make  things 
“  warm  ”  for  Germans  residing  in  that  city.  It  has  just  fallen  foul  of  a 
photographer  there  in  its  edition  of  January  8th,  and  I  translate  its 
statements  as  follows  : — 

“  On  the  occasion  of  the  new  year  the  photographers  of  Paris  received  a 
little  rag  of  blue  paper,  in  imitation  of  a  French  telegraphic  form,  folded 
up  and  delivered  at  the  house.  The  advertisement  in  question  came  from 
a  certain  M.  Fernand  Brunk,  13,  Rue  Chaudron,  Paris. 

“It  states,  among  other  things — -‘The  house  of  F.  Brunk  has  no 
travellers  or  branches;  it  is,  therefore,  able  to  do  cheaper  work  than  all 
others.’  Farther  on  is  the  trade-mark  of  an  English  paper-maker.  The 
rag  also  says  Photography  plays  a  leading  part  in  modern  art,  there¬ 
fore  every  photographer  should  keep  in  the  front  rank  of  his  industry. 
In  consequence,  M.  Fernand  Brunk,  18,  Rue  Chaudron,  Paris,  deserves  to 
be  warmly  recommended  for  his  novel  backgrounds,  designed  by  one  of  the 
first  artistic  specialists  on  the  continent,  and  for  his  other  articles.’ 

“  Finally,  the  tenor  of  this  so-called  telegram  is  as  follows  : — ‘A  Happy 
New1'  Year, — Fernand  Brunk,  13,  Chaudron,  Paris.’ 

“Well!  French  photographic  gentlemen!  M.  Fernand  Brunk  is  no¬ 
body  but  the  son  of  his  father,  who  has  an  establishment  at  Nuremberg. 
If  you  give  orders  to  the  son  in  Paris  at  13,  rue  Chaudron,  the  goods  will 
come  from  Germany.  It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  you  that  you  have  good 
firms  in  Paris,  French  houses,  jealous  of  their  reputation,  which  ask  nothing 
more  than  to  work. 

“  By-the-bye,  is  not  M.  Fernand  Brunk’s  father,  perhaps,  a  German 
officer?  And  what  grade  does  his  son  occupy  in  the  army  of  our  good 
neighbours,  if  we  are  not  too  inquisitive?  (Signed)  La  Charge. 

This  miserable  print  is  keeping  old  animosities  alive  by  attacking 
various  French  tradesmen  who  employ  German  assistants. 

Lucerne,  Switzerland,  January  20,  1884.  W.  H.  Harrison. 

- -♦ - 

CAMERA  LUCIDA. — PALETTA  OBSCURA.  A  STUDY  IX 
LIGHT  AND  SHADOW  * 

In  hatching  and  touching  your  plate,  which  to  me  seems  to  represent 
the  second  working,  think  upon  all  the  dodges  of  the  etchers,  Hayden, 
Hamerton,  Herkomer,  Whistler,  &c.  If  you  have  a  chemical,  to  eat 
down  certain  parts  of  it  broadly,  leaving  the  prominent  parts  (be  spar¬ 
ing  in  prominent  parts)  standing  out  dense,  do  not  niggle  with  your 
pencil  point  overmuch,  except  it  is  to  blur  out  an  accessory  Which 
may  be  too  distinct.  I  do  not  know  much  about  printing  photographs, 
yet  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  here  that  the  genius  of  tbe  photograph  i  r 
may  be  brought  out.  If  I  were  a  photographer  I  would  never  leave  a 
plate  while  it  was  printing  for  a  second.  1  would  try  all  sorts  of 
dodges  upon  the  sun  with  pieces  of  paper  having  little  eccentric  holes 
torn  out  where  I  wanted  an  artificial  shadow  to  fall  across  my  plate, 
by  exposing  the  print  altogether  at  times  so  as  to  mellow  any  extreme 
lights,  painting  touches  of  white  on  it  to  bar  out  the  sun  altogether 
where  I  wanted  a  mysterious  gleam,  whether  it  was  on  my  picture  or 
not,  and  never  rest  until  I  had  made  it  my  own.  I  may  be  wrong,  oi 
course,  in  all  this ;  but  it  is  the  idea  which  now  strikes  me.  or  all  that 
may  be  done  already,  or  considered  infra  dig.  or  illegitimate.  1  et 
here,  I  think,  as  in  the  treating  of  a  painted  picture,  I  imagine  tbe 
photographer  can  liberate  himself  entirely  from  the  trammels  ot  custom, 
and  never  be  at  a  loss  for  fresh  tracks. 

*  Concluded  from  page  59. 
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In  Landscape  photography  I  constantly  observe  good  pictures  rendered 
imperfectly  through  the  fatal  power  of  the  camera,  which  must  print 
every  object  before  it ;  and  yet  in  the  printing  even  more  than  in  the 
sorting  of  the  plate  I  think  much,  if  not  all  of  this,  might  be  obviated 
by  a  careful  study  and  following  up  of  the  tricks  of  Rembrandt.  If  it 
be  the  foreground  which  is  too  plainly  marked,  why  not  take  another 
foreground  plate,  and,  clearing  off  all  not  required,  place  it  over  the 
other  plate,  and  so  let  the  sun  strike  through  both  and  blurr  that 
corner  ;  or  make  a  dark  shower  cloud,  as  in  the  engraving,  The  Three 
Trees,  by  covering  boldly  portions  of  the  plate  with  paper  and  allow 
the  rest  to  print  darker,  or  by  adroit  covering  and  exposing  simplify 
the  whole  arrangement  and  create  divisions  where  you  want  them  ;  a 
ray  of  light,  or  a  part  blackened,  or  any  device  that  occurs  to  you, 
which  is  what  we  call  “inspiration.” 

The  magic  of  Rembrandt  rests  in  this— that  he  seldom  creates,  hut 
he  takes  advantage  of  circumstances  and  local  incidents  to  intensify  the 
story  he  is  telling  you.  ***** 

I  take  David  Teniers  after  Rembrandt  as  an  instance  and  example  of 
successful  and  easy  grouping.  I  take  him  as  the  type  of  a  school  em¬ 
bracing  a  long  list  of  painters,  ancient  and  modern — Wilkie,  Faed, 
Orchardson,  Cameron,  Rettie,  &c.,  &c.  ;  and  why  I  prefer  him  to  our 
own  Sir  David  Wilkie  is  not  so  much  that  Teniers  was  before  Wilkie, 
because  Teniers  was  by  no  means  the  first  in  that  line  of  business,  as 
for  the  reason  which  I  think  you  will  also  agree  with  me  if  you  carry 
back  your  memories  to  the  summer  exhibition,  where  one  example  of 
Teniers  was  hung  in  painful  juxtaposition  with  two  pictures  by 
Wilkie  belonging  to  Queen  Victoria.  If  you  can  recal  the  delicate  and 
silvery  half-tones  and  open  composition  of  La  Tourneuse  and  compare, 
as  no  one  could  help  doing  from  their  close  proximity,  this  with  the 
hot  colouring,  slushy  handling,  and  forced  composition  of  The  Penny 
Wedding  and  Blind  Man's  Buff,  we  must  agree  that  here  Teniers  has 
the  best  of  it.  Yet  I  would  by  no  means  decry  Sir  David  Wilkie,  ex¬ 
cept  where  comparison  is  forced,  as  in  this  case  ;  for  I  consider  Sir 
David  Wilkie,  Tom  Faed,  and  Orchardson  to  be  the  very  best  models  a 
painter  or  a  photographer  can  have  for  the  composition  of  groups. 

I  am  not  at  all  prejudiced  in  favour  of  old  masters  or  of  old  things, 
or  big  names,  or  advertised  brains  or  dry  bones  ;  rather  the  reverse. 
I  like  young  flesh  and  fresh  blood,  quick-beating  pulses,  and  impetuous 
motions.  I  would  rather  have  a  living  mistake  than  a  dead  perfection 
any  day;  yet,  when  I  see  the  old  ones  far  ahead  of  the  young  ones,  it 
is  both  a  duty  and  a  joy  to  bend  the  knee  and  adore  the  vanished  past. 

Orchardson  and  Hugh  Cameron  have  come  up  the  truest  to  the  silver 
and  opals  of  Teniers,  and  for  chaste  deliberation  and  simplicity  I  can 
commend  no  one  before  Orchardson  ;  he  always  stops  painting  just  at 
the  point  where  people  should  stop  eating  and  drinking — the  point 
this  side  of  repletion.  Study  his  best  known  examples  :  Christopher 
Sly,  from  “Taming  of  the  Shrew,”  some  articles  of  clothing  and  a 
pair  of  shoes  in  the  left-hand  corner,  to  continue  the  slanting  line  of 
feet  of  the  servants  waiting  on  Christopher ;  a  walking-stick  lying  in 
the  same  line  as  the  feet  of  the  negro,  and  people  behind  the  screen  ; 
a  sheet  of  paper  on  the  floor  further  in  takes  exactly  the  same  line  of 
direction,  and  the  eye  is  no  more  troubled  with  details — we  can  all 
laugh  without  let.  In  the  Queen  of  Sivords,  a  more  crowded  composi¬ 
tion,  the  ground  lines  are  the  same,  with  the  Queen  forming  the  point 
of  the  angle  and  a  clear  foreground,  with  the  exception  of  a  fan  that 
carries  on  the  same  lines.  In  that  scene  from  “  Henry  IV.,”  part  first, 
Prince  Henry,  Poins,  and  Falstqff  we  have  one  of  the  simplest,  openest, 
and  most  refined  specimens  of  humorous  compositions  on  record.  A 
straight,  horizontal  line  of  tapestry — broken  up  at  the  exact  limit  by 
the  burly  hind-part  view  of  Sir  John,  the  buffoonery  expressed  in  that 
capacious,  broad  waist-belt,  and  the  rounded  folds  of  the  doublet 
below  it,  is  worthy  of  the  mighty  creator  of  that  inflated  sponge — 
Falstaff.  A  table  and  chair  behind  it  keep  the  horizontal  line,  while 
relieving  the  emptiness  of  the  floor  between  Falstaff  and  his  com¬ 
panions.  The  wall  starts  out  towards  us  at  an  angle,  while,  along 
with  a  chair,  the  Prince  and  Poins  keep  within  the  vanishing  lines 
from  the  point  of  sight,  which  is  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  back 
view  of  FalstafFs  waist,  so  that  we  must  look  (whether  we  like  or  not) 
first  and  last  at  him,  even  although,  with  Orchardson’s  usual  love  of 
refinement,  he  is  modestly  cast  into  half  shadow. 

They  say  Thackeray  could  draw  a  gentleman  and  Dickens  could  not. 
I  deny  this  sweeping  assertion  in  the  existence  of  Mr.  Chester  of 
‘ 1  Barnaby  Rudge  but  one  thing  I  do  think,  which  is,  that  Orchardson 
is  the  painter  who  gives  us  the  nearest  approach  to  the  easy  insolence 
and  bonhomie  of  a  well-bred  man  of  the  world. 

To  return  to  Teniers  (for  a  moment  in  passing),  I  cannot  bring  to 
mind  o  re  of  his  pictures  which  I  have  seen  that  could  in  any  way  be 
improved  in  the  composition,  added  to,  or  taken  from;  every  accessory 
tells  its  own  portion  of  the  general  story,  and  this  I  would  once  more 
point  out  to  the  composer  of  a  picture,  along  with  a  few  simple  laws 
which  occur  to  me  as  I  write.  The  principal  object  is  the  first  object 
which  rises  up  before  the  mind’s  eye,  and  fixes  the  composition  when 
the  story  is  heard  or  read,  therefore  the  main  object  to  be  considered 
and  first  set  up  or  drawn  in — as  the  figure  of  the  Queen  in  Orchard- 
*  son’s  Queen  of  Swords;  the  philosopher  nearest  us  in  Bacchanalian 
Philosophers,  by  Teniers ;  the  two  front  figures  in  Rembrandt’s 
Night  Watch,  one  dark,  one  light,  the  dark  one  put  in  by  Rem¬ 


brandt  first;  and  the  child  with  its  cart  even  before  the  lighted-u 
woman  and  child  who  come  before  Th<  /Sind  Pidilh  r,  by  W  ilkiil 
There  is  too  much  in  this  composition,  particularly  that  group  of  fort  i 
ground  objects,  which  bear  such  evident  traces  of  having  been  so  canl 
fully  selected  and  placed  in  such  a  variety  of  artilicial  careltHbiiess-j 
watering-pan,  cabbage,  box,  and  utensils,  basin,  stool,  with  little  Imt 
and  knife,  placed  so  exactly,  as  they  ought  to  be,  like  the  hills  o 
Borrowdale — all  being  after  consideration,  painty  improvement.- 
never  dropped  upon  accidentally  and  not  at  all  required.  You  wii 
find  nothing  of  this  sort  in  Rembrandt’s  pictures,  or  in  Rubens’  (lavul 
though  he  is),  or  in  Teniers’,  and  seldom  in  Petty’s  or  OrehardsouY 
In  A  andyke’s  you  may,  or  in  Wilkie’s,  because  both  Vaudyke  and 
V  ilkie,  being  Court  favourites,  permitted  their  own  individuality  and 
good  taste  to  be  oftener  biassed  by  the  buzzing  of  the  gartered  asstH 
about  them  ;  yielding  to  make  this  or  that  improvement  to  suit  a  foolish 
patron,  until  their  own  gifts  became  obscured,  and  their  taste  perverted 
to  the  level  of  a  pair  of  Court  breeches.  Rembrandt  and  Rubens  were 
strong  enough  men  always  to  lead  the  fashion,  and  too  strong  ever  to 
be  led.  But  the  times  are  changed  with  us  now,  so  that  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  danger  of  Orchardson  getting  spoilt  by  good  fortune ;  he  is 
not  in  any  way  hurt  by  it  yet,  at  all  events. 

After  we  get  the  first  object  set  up,  the  others  all  fall  into  place  to 
suit  that  central  or  main  object,  and  this  rule  holds  with  the  arranging 
of  light  and  shadow,  as  well  as  form  ; — one  minute  centre  of  light 
round  which  the  half-lights  range — and  the  deepest  shadow  when  you 
can  best  afford  it.  The  central  form,  the  central  light  is  of  paramount 
importance — all  the  rest  a  matter  of  convenience,  chance,  and  discretion. 

Think  less  about  what  you  may  put  in  to  help  your  picture  as  upon 
what  you  may  keep  out,  to  give  it  importance  and  repose. 

Every  sitter  has  a  fine  point  about  him,  or  her:  find  it  out — the  best 
side  of  the  face,  a  nice  arm,  or  good  hand  ;  they  will  reveal  it  to  you 
unconsciously,  before  you  have  sighted  them,  and  make  that  your  first 
object,  and  all  the  rest  subordinate  so  as  to  help  that  out. 

Don’t  seize  two  points  in  one  model  ;  decide  which  is  the  most  use- 
fill,  and  take  that,  without  regret  discarding  all  the  others. 

It  may  be  that  the  only  good  bit  is  a  hat,  or  a  feather,  or  a  pair  of 
gloves,  or  a  brooch.  The  point  that  first  attracts  your  eye  pleasantly 
is  the  point  upon  which  to  make  your  centre  of  vision,  and  around 
which  you  will  arrange  the  rest.  If  it  be  an  article  of  dress,  of 
jewellery,  then  bring  the  light  to  bear  upon  it,  and  make  all  the  rest 
in  half-shades. 

Study  Nature  for  ever,  if  you  would  have  any  photographs  you  take 
different  from  the  last  photograph.  Never  take  a  sitter  at  once;  leave 
them  alone  to  knock  about  your  studio  while  you  pretend  to  be  sorting 
something  else,  but  watch  them  unawares ;  you  will  see  a  natural 
touch  before  long,  a  peculiar  habit  which  they  are  not  aware  of,  but  by 
which  many  of  their  friends  know  them.  Fix  on  that  as  your  character 
keynote,  and  work  up  features,  position,  and  accessories,  so  as  not  to 
lose  sight  of  this  peculiarity ;  and  with  this  borne  always  in  mind  and 
a  good  knowledge  of  face  and  neck  anatomy,  without  which  I  cannot  see 
how  anyone  can  touch  up  a  negative  properly,  I  know  of  no  reason  where¬ 
fore  a  photographer  should  not  give  us  as  complete  a  character  study  as 
any  painter,  ancient  or  modern,  from  Millais  back  to  Albert  Durer. 

Yet  before  that  state  of  perfection  can  lie  acquired,  permit  me,  as 
one  of  the  public  and  also  as  a  frequent  sufferer,  to  enter  my  protest 
against  head-rests  and  long  sighting,  to  those  who  still  practise  these 
abominations.  No  natural  expression  or  easy  posture  can  ever  be 
gained,  until  instantaneous  plates  are  used  for  everyone.  Before  they 
can  well  settle  in  their  self-chosen  places  and  posture,  have  them  down 
and  risk  it— the  chance  of  a  spoilt  picture  is  better  than  a  conventional 
position. 

Also  this  debasing  system  of  smoothing  away  wrinkles,  and  blotches, 
and  character  traces.  I  never  can  see  a  real  harsh,  wrinkled  face  nowa¬ 
days,  except  in  some  of  the  tintypes. 

Of  course  I  know  the  cry  is  raised  that  the  public  will  have  these 
wax  productions;  but  as  one  of  the  public  I  have  not  yet  had  my  own 
likeness  taken  quite  right.  For  instance,  in  repose  I  hang  my  head  on 
one  side,  and  I  have  always  been  made  to  hold  it  straight  up,  like  a 
soldier  at  “attention.”  Again,  my  nose  is  neither  of  a  Greek  or  Roman 
caste,  and  yet  I  never  do  get  that  nose  put  in  as  I  see  it  in  a  mirror,  or 
as  its  humphy  shadow  is  cast  upon  the  wall ;  or,  as  a  gentleman  once 
closed  up  a  wordy,  if  not  very  convincing,  number  of  reasons  against 
my  having  either  the  qualities  to  make  a  poet,  painter,  or  passable 
labourer,  by  exclaiming — “  Why,  just  look  at  your  nose !  did  you  ever 
know  a  clever  man  with  a  nose  like  that?” 

I  have  talked  a  long  time  about  realism,  mixing  it  ever  and  again 
with  the  second  and  third  objects  of  my  lecture,  as  it  is  so  impossible 
to  separate  them  entirely,  or  to  depict  one  properly  without  giving  you 
all  the  rest,  and  therefore  must  now  hasten  to  the  conclusion  with  just 
a  word  or  two  about  the  others.  Two  names  I  may  give  you  as  speci¬ 
mens  of  feeling,  M‘Taggart  and  Hutih  Cameron.  I  have  pointed  out 
in  both  what  I  considered  to  be  working  flaws,  yet  that  does  not 
prevent  me  from  admiring  their  gifts  and  telling  their  virtues — rather 
does  the  one  urge  me  to  the  other,  as  the  natural  promptings  of  manli¬ 
ness  and  fair  play.  Yet  in  neither  Cameron  nor  M‘Taggart  are  the 
qualities  which  render  them  great  (to  be  found  in  engravings  from 
their  works)  sufficiently  strong  to  be  utilised  in  the  photographic  studio. 
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For  feelin"  and  sentiment  I  would  point  out  Robert  Macgregor 
nougat  oui° Scottish  artists;  through  using  low  tones  lie  is  a  very 
seful  study  for  a  photographer.  We  want  yet  to  see  general,  low, 
id  soft  tones  about  our  photographs,  as  well  as  strong  and  rugged 

Sects  softened  down.  J ,  . 

I  could  mention  many  others,  but  when  1  come  to  examine  their 
r0rk  I  find  so  many  evidences  of  the  palette  obscuring  only  wliat  the 
amera  lias  made  a  little  too  lucid,  my  conscience  bids  me  pause.  I 
/ould  like  to  say  that  they  had  feeling,  but  I  see  more  of  flimsy 
ffectation  and  shallow  make-believe  woolliness  instead  of  soul-stirring 
assion.  Yet  “  John  Blair  ”  has  feeling  and  tenderness,  Robert  Hercl- 
lan  has  sentiment,  Lockhart  has  force,  Herkomer  has  force,  feeling, 
entiment  and  passion,  and  so  many  more  that  I  cannot  mention,  un- 
onoured,  and  some  honoured  in  whose  works  I  can  trace  nothing 
riginal  at  all. 

In  France  there  is  a  school  rising,  who  with  the  brush  are  trying  to 
lompete  with  the  camera.  The  Impressionists,  along  with  the 
amera,  are  yet  fated  to  produce  a  great  revolution  in  art.  They  aim 
t  giving  the  impression,  effect,  or  sensation  of  an  instantaneous  action 
r  emotion  or  phase ;  not  the  phase  exactly,  but  the  swift  impression 
,  hich  it  leaves  upon  the  mind  of  the  spectator,  with  form,  as  it  were — 
hat  is,  with  paints  and  brushes  striving  to  embody  the  soul  of  Nature, 
nd  when  the  two  are  joined,  the  result  will  be— perfection. 

To  finish  by  bringing  up  the  name  which  I  have  hitherto  kept  back, 
he  exception,  about  which  some  time  ago  I  promised  to  tell  you — the 
weetest,  tenderest,  mightiest  art  soul  that  ever  was  chained  inside  of 

mortal  body,  and  prompted  the  fingers  to  move  as  it  wanted ;  the 
urest,  saddest  mind  that  ever  writhed  neglected  and  found  its  re-ward 
o  late  ;  the  soul  now  free  and  stirring  up  a  crowd  with  its  pathetic 
ctivity,  to  be  like  it,  pure  and  true — I  mean  Jean- Francois  Millet,  the 
Tench  peasant  painter.  Mr.  Hunt  says  of  him — “  For  years  Millet 
ainted  beautiful  things,  and  nobody  looked  at  them.  They  fascinated 
ne,  and  I  would  go  to  Barbison  and  spend  all  the  money  I  could  get  in 
mying  his  pictures.  I  brought  them  to  Boston.  ‘  What  is  that  horrid 
king?’  ‘Oh!  it's  a  sketch  by  a  friend  of  mine.'1  Now  he  is  the  greatest 
painter  in  Europe.” 

That  is  a  painter’s  verdict  about  a  painter. 

One  of  his  pictures  is  vivid  in  my  mind  just  now.  There  is  a  print 
>f  it  in  that  wonderful  illustrated  magazine,  Scribner's  Monthly,  where 
ngravings  look  like  paintings  or  idealised  photographs. 

It  is  called  The  Sower — the  dim  figure  of  a  labourer  scattering  seed 
)ver  a  ploughed  field  with  one  hand,  and  holding  his  apron  filled  with 
mbryo  life  in  the  other.  In  the  distance,  and  lighted  up  by  the  sun, 

team  of  bullocks  are  dragging  the  plough,  and  a  flight  of  birds  over 
>eyond  the  seed.  That  is  the  whole  composition  put  into  bald  words, 
lut  as  it  has  been  rendered  by  this  painter  it  has  an  embodiment  of 
ill  which  I  have  tried  to  explain— the  spirit  and  body  of  living,  ivork- 
i  g,  suffering  nature. 

What  would  I  not  give  (if  I  had  it)  to  see  a  photograph  done  like  that ! 
Vnd  it  can  be  done  if  von  labour  enough,  know  enough,  and  feel  enough. 

As  I  look  upon  The,  Sower,  I  am  drawn  into  it,  mesmerised  and 

ndered  clairvoyant;  I  am  en  rapport  witli  the  freed  spirit  which  has 
e,t,  along  with  the  delicate  aroma  of  its  departing  wings,  a  portion  of 
Is  own  personality,  its  own  immortality — vague  and  tender — greater 
1  an  Raphael,  or  Rembrandt,  or  Albert  Durer;  for  it  has  taken  the 
leepest  root  within  humanity. 

Tenderly  I  look  upon  it,  not  too  boldly,  for  it  seems  vibrating  with  a 
ensuous  existence ;  it  clutches  at  my  lieart-sinews  as  it  reveals  the 
larables  of  Christ,  accompanied  by  sobbing  notes  of  melancholy  spirit- 
nusic  —  the  far-off  strikings  of  angel  liarp  strings,  indefinite  but 
avishing. 

And  the  painter’s  body  lies  under  the  earth — that  St.  John  face,  with 
ts  misty  development  of  hair;  the  maddened  stag  driven  by  the 
lunters  and  the  hounds  over  the  garden  fence,  into  the  snow-covered 
garden  on  that  January  morning  of  1875,*  past  the  dying  man’s 
vinclow,  and  ruthlessly  slaughtered  under  the  eyes  of  the  dying  man; 
yielding  up  its  noble  life  for  a  bit  of  sport,  the  hot-red  blood  sinking 
through  the  cold,  white  snow,  and  soaking  into  the  covered  hearts  of 
the  green  plants  beneath.  One  up-turned  glance  of  the  glazing  eyes 
net  the  down-turned  glance  of  the  glazing  eyes,  and  so — filled  Avitli 
despair  and  pity — two  souls — the  soul  of  a  stag  and  the  soul  of  a 
painter — drifted  out  into  the  morning  light,  h  IIume  Nisbet, 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


NOTICE  TO  PROCEED. 

No.  4,794.  —  “Rotary  Stands  for  Exhibiting  Photographs.”  A.  M. 
Clauk. — Dated  October  9,  1883. 

GRANTS  OF  PROVISIONAL  PROTECTION  FOIt  SIX  MONTHS. 

No.  5,89(5.— “  Improvements  in  and  Apparatus  for  the  Production  of 
Photographic  Negatives  to  be  Used  in  the  Processes  of  Photolithography, 
Photozincography,  Photoetching,  or  Phototype  Productions.  Alexander 
Borland,  Wilmslow,  Chester. — Dated  December  28,  1883. 

No.  5,915. — -“A  New  and  Improved  Means  of  Putting  Designs  upon 
Glass  or  other  Material.”  William  Henry  Warren,  artist,  Suffolk-]  lace, 
London. — Dated  December  29,  1883. 


©nr  ©tutorial  ©ahlt. 

Developing  Dishes.  By  F.  W.  Hart,  Kingsland-grcen,  N. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  a  specimen  of  a  new  deve¬ 
loping  dish  which  he  has  just  introduced.  This  is  constructed  of 
celluloid— a  material  which  lends  itself  admirably  to  this  and  similar 
purposes,  being  lighter,  less  brittle,  and  cheaper  than  ebonite,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  equally  serviceable.  The  new  dishes  are  elegant  in 
appearance,  and  are  provided  Avitli  light  ribs  at  the  bottom  to  preAent 
tlie  adhesion  of  the  plate.  The  colour  is  Avliite,  or  nearly  so,  Avhicli 
may  prove  an  objection  to  some  avIio  haAre  accustomed  themselves  to 
ebonite;  but  this  is  a  fault  which  may  be  easily  remedied. 


Jilrrlings  of  Jloortirs. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 


Name  of  Society. 


Place  of  Meeting 


February  4  - 

West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  . 

Godvvin-strect,  Bradford. 
Freemasons’  Hall,  Surrey-  treefc. 

” 

Courier  Office,  Regent-street. 

5  .... 

5  .... 

6  .... 

Bolton  Club . 

Glossop  Dale  . 

The  Studio,  Chancery -lane. 
Glossop  Coffee  Palace,  High-street. 
181,  Aldersgatc-strect. 

Hall,  5.  St.  Anarew-squarc. 

6  . .  . . 
0  .... 
7  ...  ■ 

Town  Hall,  Hanley. 

Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street. 

South  London  ....... . 

Society  of  Arts,  John-st.,  Adelphi. 
Masons’  Hall,  Basinghall-strcet. 

The  Baths. 

t- 

Philosophical  Hall. 

L  *  *  ■  ■ 

177,  Buclianan-street. 

L  *  *  ■ ' 

Lamb’s  Hotel,  Reform-street. 

5  5 

Coventry  Dispensary. 

College,  Cookridge-street. 

8  .... 

Ireland . 

Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin. 

PATENTS  APPLIED  FOR. 

No.  2,211. — “Means  and  Apparatus  for  Applying  the  Electric  Light  to 
arneras  and  to  other  Analogous  Purposes.”  A.  F.  Link. — Dated  January 
26,  1884. 

No.  2,312. — “Preparation  of  Surfaces  for  Printing  or  Etching  by  the  aid 
of  Photography.”  Communicated  by  E.  Kunkler  and  J.  Brunner.  A.  G. 
Brookes. — Dated  January  29,  1884. 

*  Some  days  before  the  death  of  Millet  a  stag  was  chased  by  hunters  and  dogs  into 
,  neighbour’s  garden  and  butchered  before  the  dying  man’s  gaze.  “I  take  it  as  an 
•men,  he  said  mournfully,  and  prepared  for  the  earth-end. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
At  the  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  Thursday,  the  24th  instant,  Mr. 

W.  Coles  occupied  the  chair.  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  ,, 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  said  that  he  had  recently  fitted  his  dark  room  avu.i  tin' 
green  glass  and  yelloAV  paper  proposed  by  Mr.  Debenliam,  and  at  tin  sane 
time  had  arranged  to  let  reflected  light  only  fall  upon  the  glass,  as 
mended  by  Mr.  Starnes.  The  advantage  of  using  reflected  light,  he 
thought,  was  that  the  window  was  equally  lighted  all  over  mste  ad  of  her 
brightly  lighted  at  the  place  immediately  m  front  of  the  gas  let  ulm , 

8  Behind  tU. tS  ’a gS fK **  a  tin  screen  of  iu.t  edfLcUnt 
size  to  prevent  the  light  from  the  flame  impinging  on  the  window.  Be¬ 
gad the lime  was  a  Reflecting  surface  of  the  same  yellow  paper  arranged 
in  a  concare  form.  He  found  that  he  had  more  light  to  work  l»y  than  he 
formerly  had  when  employing  the  usual  red  medi iums ^  and  to  te>t  U 

lie  had  exposed  three  portions  of  a  plate  for  penods  ot  m  > .  ten,  ana 

fifteen  r,dn7£At\e  r A.ming  l.ortion  J™ 

tod*,  of  the  window.  The.  pW*™*  K* 

image  could  be  seen  on  any  part  of  it.  The  plate  av as  a  lapia  • 

of  the  best  known  commercial  manufacturers.  COnd-  and  a 

light  he  could  get  a  distinct  impression  on  the  I had\hoWn  at  a 
strong  one  in  fifteen  seconds.  An  example  ot  th  s 

1>rMr  W  M Ashman  stated  that  for  travelling  purposes  he  thought  the  Uaeof 
hopfriSpA#th  salt  in  the  trick 

be  obtained  everywhere.  He  had  been  trying  the  n  - minutes.  At  a 

the  flame  by  exposing  plates  to  its  light  oi  pi  distinct  image  was 

distance  of  twelve  inches  from  the  and  the 

obtained.  With  a  sheet  of  ground  glass  six  image  Substituting 

plate  twelve  inches  from  the  glass,  there  A\as st  <  H(?  (Mr.  Asli- 

opal  glass  for  the  ground  glass  the  image  was  very  t.  ■  H  -j 

Sh)*d»  showed  the  rejnlte  ot_w.  hSh  with 

lantern  and  various  medium*.  T\  o  ..  .  .  «iven  a  transparency, 
five  minutes  exposure  at  twelve  inches  ,  ,  oranse  glass  had  also 

One  thickness  of  ground  glass  glavTaud  one  of  oiled 

sufficed  to  give  an  image;  but  one  thickness  a  i  )  o 
orange  paper  seemed  to  be  safe. 
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Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  showed  some  transparencies  for  the  lantern, 
made  upon  bromide  plates  and  developed  with  iron,  closely  resembling  the 
cooler  of  the  tones  obtained  upon  chloride  plates.  The  emulsion  was  pre¬ 
pared  as  follows : — • 

Nitrate  of  silver .  50  grains. 

Heinrich’s  gelatine . ■ .  20  ,, 

Water .  5  ounces. 

The  nitrate  of  silver  is  first  converted  into  citrate  by  citrate  of  ammonia, 
and  then  redissolved  in  ammonia — • 

Bromide  of  potassium  . 40  grains. 

Heinrich’s  gelatine .  20  ,,  . 

Water .  5  ounces. 

The  two  solutions  were  mixed  at  a  temperature  of  150°.  Two  hundred 
grains  of  the  same  gelatine  were  then  added  and  stirred  till  dissolved. 
When  cold  it  was  washed  in  the  usual  way.  The  development  was  con¬ 
ducted  with  ferrous  oxalate  solution,  to  which  had  been  added  from 
twenty  to  eighty  grains  of  bromide  of  potassium  to  the  ounce.  The  more 
bromide  added  the  warmer  was  the  resulting  tone.  The  exposure  had 
been  from  half-a-minute  to  two  minutes  at  a  distance  of  six  inches  from  a 
fish-tail  burner. 

Mr.  Garrett  showed  a  beautiful  transparency  obtained  on  a  commercial 
chloride  plate.  The  exposure  had  been  six  seconds  to  diffused  daylight  at 
four  o’clock,  and  with  the  developer  marked  as  No.  2  on  Mr.  Cowan’s  paper. 

Mr.  Ashman  said  that  when  describing  his  first  experiments  with  Mr. 
Newton’s  developer  lie  had  said  that  there  was  not  much  gain  from  the 
addition  of  iodide  of  mercury.  Fresh  experiments  had  convinced  him 
that  there  was  no  gain  at  all,  and  he  should  not  advise  anyone  to  waste 
time  over  the  process. 

Mr.  Cowan  had  made  experiments  with  the  plan,  and  now  showed  the 
results,  from  which  he  concluded  that  iodide  of  mercury  was  not  an 
accelerator,  that  there  was  no  advantage  in  its  employment,  and  none 
from  the  use  of  soda  water  instead  of  ammonia  in  the  developer. 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  first  “popular  evening”  took  place  in  Queen-street  Hall,  on  Wednesday 
evening,  the  23rd  inst. 

The  exhibition  consisted  of  about  150  pictures,  selected  from  the  works 
produced  by  the  members  during  the  past  year.  Many  were  of  a  high 
order  of  merit,  and  the  very  large  audience  frequently  showed  its  appre¬ 
ciation  by  applauding  the  views,  which  were  exhibited  by  the  aid  of  Mr. 
M‘Kean’s  carrier. 

The  contributors  were  Messrs.  R.  Murray,  C.E.,  Wm.  Mitchell,  l1’. 
Briglmen,  A.  Matheson,  R.  Irving,  Jas.  Crighton,  Wm.  Neilson,  M. 
Wane,  Fraser,  Notman,  A.  B.  Stewart,  F.  Moffat,  W.  T.  Basliford, 
Crookc,  Macdonald,  M‘Kean,  M.  Scott,  H.  Watson,  and  S.  Tamkin. 

The  transparencies  were  produced  by  “coffee”  plates,  collodio-chloride, 
gelatino-chloride,  bromide,  and  by  the  wet  process,  and  most  pleasing 
effects  were  also  produced  by  different  toning  .agents.  Messrs.  Turnbull 
and  MTvean  manipulated  the  lantern,  and  Mr.  Basliford  occupied  the 
platform. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  VIENNA. 

The  last  meeting  in  1883  of  this  Society  took  place  on  the  11th  December, 
when  the  chair  was  taken  by  Dr.  Hornig.  A  number  of  new  members 
were  admitted. 

The  Chairman  announced  the  death  of  Herr  Jagemann,  one  of  the 
oldest  members  of  the  Society.  He  also  read  a  communication  from  Dr. 
Stolze,  in  the  name  of  the  Berlin  Photographic  Society,  inviting  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Vienna  in  the  projected  photo¬ 
graphic  exhibition  at  Berlin  in  1884.  The  matter  was  remitted  to  the 
committee  of  management  for  consideration. 

A  communication  from  Herr  Obernetter  respecting  his  photo-engraving 
process  was  then  read. 

Major  Volkmer  presented  a  report  of  the  work  done  during  the  year  at 
the  Imperial  Royal  Military  Geographic  Institute,  of  which  he'  is  the 
director. 

Herr  Berger  said  that  the  arctic  views  he  lately  showed  were  but  a 
small  part  of  the  series  taken  by  Marine  Lieutenant  Basso  on  the  island  of 
Jan  Mayen,  when  he  accompanied  Graf  'Wilczek’s  polar  expedition.  Most 
of  the  negatives  were  developed  on  the  spot  where  they  were  taken,  only  a 
few  being  brought  to  \  ienna  for  Herr  Berger  to  develope. 

Part  of  Professor  Vogel’s  collection  of  North  American  photographs 
were  next  shown,  and  were  followed  by  a  series  of  portraits  taken  by 
electric  light  by  ITerr  Lewitsky,  of  St.  Petersburg. 

Professor  Eoer  then  made  some  remarks  respecting  a  number  of 
miscellaneous  matters,  having  a  bearing  upon  different  departments  of 
photography,  such  as  the  density  of  solutions  of  potassic  oxalate ;  the 
employment  of  hemp  for  the  filtration  of  emulsion  ;  the  sensitiveness  to 
light  of  a  mixture  of  gelatine  and  red  prussiate  of  potash  ;  on  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  salts  of  uranium  in  gelatine  emulsion ;  the  action  of  pre-lighting 
upon  gelatino-bromide  of  silver,  and  the  action  of  heat  upon  gelatine 
plates. 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  some  of  the  business  placed  on  the 
order  of  the  day  bad  to  be  deferred  to  the  first  meeting  in  the  new  year, 
and  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

BERLIN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  CULTIVATION  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

This  Association  met,  for  the  first  time  this  year,  on  Friday,  the  4th  ult., 
when  the  chair  was  occupied  by  Professor  H.  W.  Vogel,  the  President. 

The  Chairman  showed  a  cabinet-sized  landscape  in  which  several  flashes 
of  light  were  photographed.  Herr  Hansel,  in  a  letter  which  accompanied 


the  picture,  said  that  he  noticed  a  storm  coming  on,  so  h<  plao  d  a  geUUi 
plate  in  the  dark  slide,  and,  having  placed  the  latter  in  the  earner 
directed  the  uncovered  lens  towards  the  landscape,  leaving  it  uncovered  •} 
night,  so  that  the  flashes  which  came  across  the  field  of  the  picture  reeorde 
themselves  photographically.  The  plate  being  exposed  during  the  nigl 
there  wore  but  slight  traces  of  the  landscape,  ’l  ie  flashes  a*-  o  i 
in  the  photograph  did  not  at  all  correspond  with  the  preconceived  idea*  . 
the  zigzag  course  of  lightning. 

One  provincial  member  requested  some  information  r<‘Kpectin-r  Dallmeyi 
lenses;  another  asked  for  advice  respecting  the  choice  of  a  method  < 
enlarging. 

Herr  Quidde  recommended  the  use  of  Lamy’s  paper,  which  p< ■  rants  < 
printing  by  lamp  light.  Herren  Graf  and  Joop  had  never  been  able  to  gi 
such  good  results  with  this  process  as  Herr  Talbot,  and,  besides,  man 
people  objected  to  the  cold  grey  tone  of  the  pictures. 

Herr  Joop  thought  the  best  results  were  to  be  got  by  enlarged  plato 
that  is,  by  making  a  transparency,  and  then  making  an  enlarged  negath 
from  that. 

Herr  Quidde  then  spoke  of  Herr  Hal  was ’s  method  of  enlarging  o 
canvas  in  order  to  paint  upon,  and  inquired  whether  the  film  of  cinulsiu 
did  not  prevent  the  oil  colours  from  adhering  to  the  linen. 

Herr  Joop  had  not  found  this  to  be  the  case.  He  was  in  the  habit  < 
washing  over  the  surface  of  the  prepared  canvas  with  soda,  and  then  wit 
citric  acid.  This  rendered  it  matt,  and  so  assisted  the  emulsion  and  e 
colour  to  adhere. 

Herr  Ha.se  inquired  for  a  cure  for  the  albumenised  paper  repelling  tli 
silver  bath  or  taking  it  on  in  streaks. 

Herr  Graf  had  often  remarked  that  fault  in  new  paper,  seldom  in  ol< 
and  he  prevented  it  by  rubbing  the  paper  with  cotton  wool  beforo  silvering 

Herr  Haberlandt  found,  now  that  paper  is  not  so  much  salted  a- 
used  to  be,  that  this  fault  was  apt  to  occur  whenever  the  silver  bath  was  t 
strong. 

The  Chairman  called  attention  to  two  articles  in  the  Photographed 
Corresponded ,  in  which  the  subject  of  patenting  inventions  is  placed  in 
true  light.  It  was  remarked  that  a  process  was  by  no  means  necessarily  t 
be  considered  old  because  the  operations  of  which  it  consisted  were  ahead 
known  ;  the  novelty  might  lie  in  the  combination.  He  (the  Chairmai 
showed  some  American  plaques,  read  a  communication  from  Herr  Obe 
netter  describing  his  photo-engraving  process,  and  finally  showed  a  collo 
tion  of  views  in  the  Nile  valley  taken  by  Wilson,  of  Philadelphia. 

Herr  Graf  compared  them  with  his  recollections  of  the  Egyptian  view 
shown  at  the  Berlin  Exhibition  of  1805,  by  Bedford.  Bedford’s  views  wei 
taken  upon  wet  plates  and  Wilson’s  upon  dry  plates.  Wilson's  plates  wei 
not  developed  until  seven  months  after  they  were  exposed.  Ho  thougl 
Bedford  had  selected  the  most  artistic  points  of  view,  while  W  ilson  s  vni 
selected  more  with  a  view  to  being  instructive  and  illustrating  tl 
geography  of  the  country. 

The  meeting  was  shortly  afterwards  adjoin  nod. 


(E  or  LTSpott  lieu  c£. 

— ♦ — 

THE  LANTERN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  observe  that  in  his  paper  at  the  opening  meeting  of  th 
session  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  sjh>1- 
of  the  United  States  of  America  as  a  good  field  in  which  to  work  the  optic; 
lantern  from  the  commercial  point  of  view.  Would  it  be  asking  th 
gentleman  too  much  to  give  some  particulars  concerning  the  state  of  th 
business  in  the  New  World,  both  as  regards  lanterns  and  slides,  and  to  sy 
where  in  his  estimation  a  business  of  this  nature  might  best  he  establish 
with  a  view  to  its  eventually  becoming  largely  developed  ? 

I, have  seen  several  American  lanterns,  including  the  Marcy  sciopticc 
and  the  lime  light  exhibition  of  Mr.  Muybridge  by  one  of  a  better  cla 
but  I  did  not  think  that  these  represented  the  highest  capabilities  of  t. 
lantern. 

I  would  also  feel  obliged  if  an  indication  of  the  prices  of  lanterns  ai 
slides  could  be  given. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  T.  P.  Hicks. 

London,  January  28,  1884. 

[Perhaps  Mr.  Taylor  will  kindly  respond. — Eds.] 


“DIFFUSED  LIGHT  FOR  THE  DARK  ROOM.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  see  a  letter  in  one  of  your  scientific  contemporaries  < 
the  popular  topic  of  dark-room  illumination,  in  which  the  experimental! 
seems  to  have  tried  his  new  light  in  an  ingenious  but  not  very  convincii 
manner. 

After  exposing  the  half-covered  plates  to  the  light  under  trial  he  appea 
to  have  fixed  them  without  development ;  then  he  exultingly  writes  th 
“each  piate  showed  clear  glass.” 

Would  this  scientist  be  surprised  to  find  that  if  he  had  exposed  the 
plates  in  a  similar  way  to  the  unobscured  midday  sun  he  would  have  g 
the  same  result?— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  K.  Alnwyke  Bkoytne. 

January  29,  1884. 

SENSITOMETERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentleman,— Having  just  read  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton’s  able  remarks  ivpt 
the  above  on  page  39  in  your  issue  of  January  18th,  permit  me  to  say  that 
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e  rely  a«ree  with  them,  and  therefore  accord  him  my  best  thanks.  But 
a  he  same  time  I  would  refer  him  to  my  paper  as  printed  in  the  Parent 
^  ietv’s  Journal,  page  163,  line  6,  wherein  I  define  sensitiveness  to  be  the 
t  e  necessary  to  produce  the  minimum  of  effect  upon  a  film;  consequently 
n  remarks  were  in  reference  to  the  production  of  the  minimum  tint  in 
b  h  cases  when  the  films,  were  of  uniform  composition,  the  light  employed 
b  lg  the  variable  condition. 

>n  page  164  I  mention  that  I  intend  to  continue  the  subject,  and  I  hope 
b  >re  long,  with  the  co-operation  of  a  friend,  to  bring  the  subject  before  the 
S  iety,  when  we  shall  describe  a  method  of  standardising  any  tint,  for  the 
t-  fold’ purpose — Firstly,  to  estimate  the  general  sensitiveness,  i.e.,  the 
t;  e  necessary  to  register  a  series  of  tints  ;  and,  secondly,  whether,  and  in 
u  it  direction,  their  relative  gradation  will  be  disturbed  by  the  process  of 
r<  stration,— X  am,  yours,  &c.,  James  B.  Spurge. 

anuary  29,  1884,  ^ 


DEVELOPING. 
To  the  Editors. 
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entlemen, — As  one  who-  values  the  utterances  of  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards 
mse  of  their  general  soundness  and  practical  value,  please  allow  me  to 
him  to  publically  detail  the  disadvantages  he  states  in. the  Almanac 
;  he  has  found  in  the  sulphite  of  soda  developer  after  trying  it  in 
’v  shape  and  form. 

lhave  been  trying  the  plates  of  various  English  makers,  and  find  a 
3ral  excellence  as  regards  cleanliness  and  freedom  from  fog,  but  much 
ety  in  their  powers  of  giving  true  gradation,  rich  and  varied.  General 
ntion  should  be  concentrated  on  their  differences  in  point  of  grada- 
,  with  which  I  find  more  rests  with  the  plate  itself  than  with  the  cle- 
iper. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  *  Questioner. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITIONS. 

To  the  Editors. 

entlemen, — Lor !  what  a  funny  man  Mr.  Browne  is,  to  be  sure  !  And 
I  n  certain  it  is  my  letter  in  the  Journal  of  the  18th  instant  that  is  being 
In  oured  with  his  notice,  because  there  is  no  other  communication  anent 
p  tographic  exhibitions  inserted  for  that  week. 

f  course,  K.  Almvyke  writes  as  though  I  had  expressed  myself  quite 
to  au  contmire  to  what  I  really  do;  but  that’s  nothing.  We  all  know 
tl ;  the  excellent  “science”  of  wrangling-  would  almost  cease  to  exist  but 
fc  the  disputants’  wilful  misinterpretation  of  each  other.  Besides,  if 
E  Alnwyke  had  only  recognised  what  I  did  write,  why  then  he  would 
e  had  nothing  to  reply  about,  and  all  that  keenly  pungent  satire  of  his 
Id  have  been  lost  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal. 

s  I  am  writing,  kindly  let  me  supplement  my  last  communication  with 
tl  relation  of  another  incident  which  came  immediately  under  my  notice 
aim  exhibition  (say)  within  500  miles  of  Newcastle.  You  see,  genfcle- 
,  I  must  be  cautious  while  K.  Alnwyke  and  his  ready  pen  are  about. 

.  and  B.  spend  some  time  together  in  a  picturesque  neighbourhood 
acicent  to  the  town  of  this  exhibition,  and  they  jointly  secure  a  series  of 
pi  tographic  pictures  of  more  or  less  merit.  A.  developes  the  negatives, 
ai  sends  prints  from  them  to  this  exhibition,  with  his  name  appended. 
B,cts  as  one  of  the  judges  who  dispense  the  medals  here,  and  A.’s  case  of 
enbits  are  medalled  !  I  may  add  that  I  believe  B.  only  knows  of  being 
jige  after  the  pictures  are  taken. 

aturally  the  virtuous  indignation  of  you  and  me  and  K.  Alnwyke  would 
but  once  roused  if  any  doubt  were  expressed  as  to  the  fairness  of  this 
r  saction.  Somehow,  though,  there  always  are  people  mean  enough 
".(question  these  little  coincidences;  but  judges  have  “an  invidious,  a 
la  rious,  a  difficult,  and  an  utterly  thankless  task,”  even  as  have  the 
mging  committees,  and,  therefore,  what  mere  exhibitor  shall  dare  to 
cc  plain  even  if  judges  award  medals  to  the  panels  of  the  exhibition 
d<  -s,  or  the  committee  hang  the  pictures  upside  down  ?  Let  such 
ui  rateful  malcontents  dread  the  vengeance  of  K.  Alnwyke  and  myself. — 
I  h,  yours,  <fec.,  Lyddell  Sawyer. 

I-,  Upper  Bedford-slreet,  W.C.,  January  29,  1884. 


anfr  <§um*5, 

A  'HOTographer  is  ordered  to  take  a  group  of  an  athletic  club,  and 
poses  a  print  in  his  show-case.  He  is  written  to  by  one  of  the  group, 
a  very  high  style,,  threatening  “proceedings”  unless  it  is  removed. 
rith  your  varied  experiences  you  might  advise. — Publisher. 

1.  I.  T.  inquires Could  you  kindly  recommend  me  some  one  who 
ulds  small  studios  and  sends  them  to  order  (as  greenhouses  are  sent), 

id  has  a  knowledge  of  what  is  wanted?” - In  reply:  Although  we 

e  not  aware  of  any,  some  reader  may  be  able  to  give  a  response, 
i-  here  any  method  by  which  I  can  blacken  brass  mountings  of  lenses 
lat  have  been  soldered  with  common  tin  solder?  I  am  aware  of  the 
ethod  of  obtaining  a  black  stain  both  by  nitrate  of  copper  and  also  by 
iloride  of  platinum;  but  the  former  necessitates  the  employment  of  a 
igree  of  heat  that  would  undo  the  soldering,  while  the  stain  produced 
r  the  latter  is  bad  for  my  requirements.  Any  information  will  be 
ankfuily  received. — E.  T.  H. 

1  call  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you,  or  some  of  your  numerous  corres- 
mdents,  can  assist  me  out  of  a  difficulty.  My  studio  is  built  in  a 
rden,  for  which  I  pay  an  annual  ground  rent.  The  building,  however, 
my  own,  being  erected  nearly  twenty  years  since.  I  have  been  all 
at  time  using  the  north  light,  and  that  is  the  only  point  free  from 
j  istruction  to  the  studio.  My  neighbour  is  now  preparing  to  build  and 
i  'Struct  that  light.  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  what  is  the  law  in  such  a 
■  se,  and  also  wdiich  would  be  the  best  way  to  oppose.— Perplexed. 


Will  you  please  tell  me  how  I  can  remove  collodion  from  a  gelatine  nega¬ 
tive  that  has  been  so  coated  instead  of  varnish? — ALFEED  JOHNSON.  ° 

I.  Would  a  Dallineyer’s  rapid  rectilinear  lens  (diameter  l\  inch,  focus  7b 
inches)  enlarge  direct,  from  cabinet  and  carte-dc-visite  negatives,  all  sizes 
up  to  24  x  20  ?— 2.  Would  it  do  as  well  as  an  ordinary  Dallmeyer’s  carte 
lens,  and  which  would  take  the  longer  exposure?— 3.  Would  the  recti¬ 
linear  require  more  room  between  the  negative  and  a  24  x  20  enlargement 
than  the  carte  lens?  I  am  “going  in”  for  taking  views,  groups,  &c., and 
enlarging  them,  and  should  be  glad  if  the  same  lens  would  do  for  both. 

—Lens. - In  reply :  1.  Yes.— 2.  The  carte  lens  will  be  the  more  rapid! 

—3.  See  the  table  for  enlargements  in  our  Almanac.  From  that  you 
may  obtain  all  the  measurements  necessary. 

J.  H.  B.  says  I  have  a  whole-plate  lens  which  is  wrong  in  the  chemical 
focus ;  that  is,  when  the  picture  is  focussed  sharp  on  the  ground  glass,  on 
development  it  is  not  sharp.  It  is  not  the  camera  which  is  at  fault;  it  is 

the  lens.  Can  it  be  corrected?  and  how? - In  reply:  Let  “  J.  H.  B.” 

ascertain,  first  of  all,  whether  the  lens  is  over-corrected  or  under¬ 
corrected  for  colour.  Then,  assuming  that  the  front  lens  is  the  defaulter 
let  him  separate  its  component  parts  and  regrind  the  contact  surfaces,  <  r 
send -them  to  be  reground.  If  over-correction  be  the  fault  indicated 
by  his  examination,  let  a  longer  radius  of  curvature  be  selected  ;  but  in 
the  event  of  under-correction  the  radius  must  be  shorter. 


In  reply  to  a  question  put  by  “Broken  Frame”  relative  to  the  right  of 
photographers  to  exhibit  specimens  and  to  recover  damages  from  anyone 
who  smashes  the  frame  in  which  such  exhibit  is  made,  I  would  suggest 
the  desirableness  of  photographers  joining  together  to  have  the  opinion 
of  some  eminent  counsel,  and  thus  have  the  question  definite!  v  settled  — 
D.  Jones. 

I  have  heard  of  several  brother  photographers  who  have  “got  to  logger- 
heads”  with  their  clients  for  placing  their  “counterfeit  presentments” 
in  show-cases,  and  some  have  had  their  frames  broken.  On  mentioning 
this  subject  to  a  legal  friend,  he  said  that  the  breaking  of  the  frame  by 
any  aggrieved  party  could  not  be  upheld  in  law,  and  any  photographer 
whose  property  was  thus  treated  might  sue  for,  and  obtain,  damages. 
“  Broken  Frame  ”  will  thus  be  enabled  to  obtain  redress. — B.  E.  W. 

If  Dr.  Browne  will  substitute  chloride  of  platinum  for  chloride  of  gold  in 
the  toning  bath,  making  it  a  little  stronger,  he  will  get  the  platinotype 
tone  desired.  Were  it  not  that  a  small  modicum  of  silver  is  still  left 
in  the  platinum-toned  print  there  would  be  but  little,  if  any,  difference 
between  the  print  thus  toned  and  a  platinotype  print  by  the  Willis  pro¬ 
cess.  Perhaps,  however,  I  ought  not  to  write  thus  dogmatically,  but 
rather  cast  my  statement  in  the  form  of  a  query,  thus :  Would  there  be 
any  difference  between  them? — G.  T.  L. 

The  question  raised  by  “Broken  Frame,”  involving  the  right  of  photo¬ 
graphers  to  exhibit  specimens,  is  one  of  gveat  interest  to  the  profession, 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  well  ventilated.  I  give  the  following  as  a  contribute >n 
towards  its  elucidation : — Several  years  ago  a  photographer,  of  Bold-street, 
Liverpool,  summoned  a  timber  merchant  of  that  city  for  £1  19s.  fid.  for 
damage  alleged  to  have  been  wilfully  done  to  a  show-case.  It  appears 
that  a  photograph  of  a  lady  had  been  exhibited  contrary  to  the  desires  of 
her  friends,  by  whom  its  removal  was  requested.  _  This  not  having  been 
complied  with,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  the  defendant  pushed  his 
umbrella  through  the  glass  and  destroyed  the  specimen.  The  judge  said 
that,  however  annoying  it  might  be  to  ladies  to  have  their  portraits  thus 
publicly  exhibited  against  their  wish,  the  act  of  destruction  could  not 
be  justified,  and  the  plaintiff  obtained  a  verdict  for  10s.,  being  the  amount 
at  which  the  defendant  himself  estimated  the  damage  done.  Still,  as  a 
matter  of  expediency  and  altogether  apart  from  the  legal  rights  or  w rones 
of  the  case,  I  hold  that  any  photographer  who  desires  to  stand  well 
with  the  public  should  respond  immediately  to  any  request  to  suppress 
the  exhibition  of  a  specimen. — W.  Blackie. 


fedjange  Cclmmt. 

Wo  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  but  in  no  case  do  me 
insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  a  small  cast 
in  our  advertising  pages.  Th  is  portion  of  our  columns  is  devoted  to  exchanges 
only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person  proposing  the  exchange 
be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a  NGM  DE  PLUME  be 
thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 

I  will  exchange  an  “eclipse”  light  for  anything  useful.— Address, 
J.  Hemott,  Photographer,  Berwick. 

Seavey’s  “Sarah  Bernhardt ”  interior,  as  good  as  new,  8x7,  in  exchange 
for  another  interior  in  same  condition. — Address,  D.  Bordley,  Newport- 
road,  Stafford.. 

I  will  exchange  Seavey's  stile  and  gate  for  Moulton’s  washer  or  No.  4 
Ross’  portable  symmetrical,  or  offers. — Address,  F.  M.  Sutcliffe, 
Whitby,  Yorks. 

I  will  exchange  two  editions  of  Cassell's  natural  History  ( one  volume  bound ', 
in  perfect  condition,  for  camera,  or  tripod,  or  anything  useful  in  photo¬ 
graphy. — Address,  E.  B.,  10,  Wellington-street,  Gloucester. 

I  will  exchange  Entrekin  cabinet  burnisher  with  Bunsen  burner,  new  condi¬ 
tion,  or  a  whole  portrait  and  view  lens,  by  Hermagis,  tor  a  small  dry-plate 
apparatus.— Address,  Joseph  Ross,  Cadlaverock,  Dumfrieshire,  N.B. 

Wanted  5x4  medium  angle  doublet  rotating  stops  and  sky-shade,  or  5x4 
rapid  symmetrical,  in  exchange  for  12  x  10  mahogany  double  dark  slide 
and  folding  retouching  desk  (outside  measure  20xlfi),  with  litt.e  ca-fi ; 
offers  solicited.— Address,  C.  Colebukn,  The  Pottery,  Green-lane,  Tms- 
bury  Park,  N. 
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I  will  exchange  Dallmeyer’s  carte  lens,  12  x  10  and  10  x  8  camera ;  also 
12  x  10  rolling-press,  in  exchange  for  studio  furniture,  or  anything  useful. 
- — Address,  Photographic  Co.,  2G,  Congreve-street,  Birmingham. 

I  will  exchange  a  Carver’s  patent  bicycle,  53-inch,  all  bright,  and  all  the 
latest  improvements,  cost  £13,  for  a  good  whole-plate  tourist  camera  and 
Ross’  rapid  symmetrical  lens. — Address,  R.  S.  Bonnallo,  18,  Church- 
drive,  Carrington,  Notts. 

Wanted,  a  good  tourist  camera,  for  7 A-  x  5  plates,  with  three  double  backs, 
and  swing-back  action,  in  exchange  for  a  three-lens  gem  camera  with 
.  dark  slide,  or  whole  cash;  will  give  in  part  exchange. — Address,  A.  C. 
Hillier,  1,  Victoria-terrace,  Snow-hill,  Bath. 

I  will  exchange  The  British  Journal  of  Photographt  for  1883  (quite 
clean),  and  British  Journal  Almanac,  and  the  Year  Book  of  Photo¬ 
graphy,  for  anything  useful  in  photography.— Address,  James  Hen- 
Vood,  79,  Ashford-road,  Eastbourne,  Sussex, 

I  will  exchange  a  first-class  rolling-press.,  with  steel  plate  18  x  12  (cost  £9), 
in  excellent  condition,  or  a  capital  Victoria  or  carte  mignonne  camera 
with  four  lenses  (nearly  new),  to  take  eight  pictures  on  a  plate  7  x  4 A,  for 
a  Ross’  portable  symmetrical  No.  3  or  4. — Address,  Photographer, 
Cambray  studio,  Cheltenham. 


JUtstaOT  to  ^onTsponknts. 

&ST  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  loth  sides  of  the  paper. 


Photographs  Registered— 

Richard  George  Arnold,  Stafford-street,  Market  Drayton. — Two  Photo¬ 
graphs  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Market  Drayton. 

Thomas  Forrest,  Cambrian  Studio,  14,  Market-street,  Pontypridd. — 
Photograph  of  Dr.  William  Price,  Druidic  Bard, 


A.  S.  Hopkins. — Any  London  dealer  in  bookbinders’  materials  will  supply 
the  kind  of  leather  you  require.  We  cannnt  undertake  to  furnish 
addresses  in  this  column. 

C.  A.  S. — The  enamels  have  undoubtedly  been  over-fired,  hence  the  cause 
of  their  faint,  sunken-in  appearance.  Try  again  with  far  less  heat,  even 
at  the  risk  of  underdoing  it.  They  can  be  returned  to  the  muffle  for 
more  heat,  if  required. 

J.  Berryman. — We  regret  that  after  examining  the  enamel  we  threw  it 
aside,  and  cannot  now  lay  our  hands  upon  it.  However,  wre  will  make 
further  search,  and,  if  found,  send  it  back.  It  is  a  pity  you  did  not 
say  you  wished  it  to  be  returned. 

Chas.  Wilson  (Leeds). — You  may  safely  tone  the  albumen  pictures  in  the 
bath  as  described  in  the  article,  provided  the  pictures  are  thoroughly 
washed  afterwards.  Take  care  that  the  quantity  of  gold  is  kept  up, 
otherwise  you  will  be  toning  with  sulphur. 

S.  A.  Biggs.— Tf  you  wish  to  preserve  the  fullest  gloss  on  the  prints 
you  must  cement  the  mounts  to  them  w'hile  they  are  still  on  the  glass.  If 
they  are  removed  first  there  is  no  mountant  that  can  be  employed  which 
will  not,  in  a  measure,  destroy  the  highly-glazed  surface. 

R.  C.  Michell. — On  the  whole  you  cannot  do  better  than  make  choice  of 
the  lantern  with  the  four  and  a-half  inch  condensers.  The  smaller,  for 
some  purposes,  might  answer  best;  but,  as  you  say,  you  will  occasionally 
require  it  for  enlarging  purposes,  select  the  larger  of  the  two  instru¬ 
ments  without  hesitation. 

Copper. — Tinfoil  may  be  procured  from  any  operative  chemist,  and  of 
different  thicknesses.  For  your  purpose  you  require  the  thinnest  you 
can  procure.  Mind  that  the  surface  must  be  thoroughly  cleansed  with  a 
solution  of  potash,  otherwise  you  will  experience  a  difficulty  in  getting 
upon  it  an  even  deposit  of  copper. 

A.  P.  Williams. — The  “tunnel”  form  of  studio  is  not  much  in  favour  at 
the  present  day.  It  was  much  lauded  some  years  back;  but  many  who 
constructed  studios  on  that  principle  quickly  altered  them  to  the  old 
ridge  rogf  or  “lean-to”  form.  However,  good  work  has  been  done  in 
such  studios,  and  some  prefer  them  still  above  all  others. 

Collin.— The  gelatino-bromide  prints  are  all  very  much  under-exposed  and 
over-developed.  We  can  quite  understand  that  the  development  occupied 
a  long  time  to  get  out  such  details  as  you  have  obtained.  The  fault  is 
not  in  the  process,  but  in  your  want  of  judgment  in  the  exposure.  When 
you  make  another  essay,  try  giving  at  least  double  the  exposure. 

B.  A.  (Cambs.). — The  relief  not  being  sufficiently  high  may  arise  from 
several  causes.  If  too  much  pigment  be  added  to  the  gelatine  the  light 
cannot  penetrate  deeply  into  the  film,  so  that  there  will,  of  necessity,  be 
very  little  relief.  If  the  negative  be  too  thin  it  will  be  impossible  to 
obtain  high  relief.  Under-printing  is  also  a  fertile  source  of  want  of 
relief. 

R.  Higgs. — The  specimen  forwarded  is  an  excellent  sample  of  photo¬ 
graphy  of  a  very  unfavourable  subject  as  a  sitter.  The  poor  fellow 
appears  to  be  nearly  strangled  by  his  shirt  collar,  while  the  ‘  ‘  horsey  ”  pin 
appears  to  have  been  fixed  too  tightly.  We  fancy  the  general  “  get  up  ” 
of  the  sitter  is  the  chief  fault  with  the  portrait.  Pay  no  attention  to 
such  criticism. 

Artemus.— We  cannot  in  this  column  undertake  to  give  you  practical 
instructions  in  the  preparation  of  enamelled  paper  for  collotype  printing. 
Even  if  we  could  you  would  find  it  more  much  advantageous  to  purchase 
it  ready  prepared  than  to  attempt  to  prepare  it  for  yourself.  Messrs. 
Spicer  Brothers,  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars,  E.O.,  will,  no  doubt,  let  you 
have  a  few  sheets  for  experimental  purposes, 


Inquirer. — Several  articles  on  the  subject  appeared  in  <>ur  but  volume,  to 
which  we  refer  you. 

U.  V.  W. — If  the  examples  forwarded  are  fair  specimens  <>f  your  genera] 
work  we  should  certainly  not  advise  you  to  proceed  to  New  Zealand  with 
the  idea  of  meeting  with  an  appointment  as  operator  in  any  first  cIm* 
establishment.  Our  advice  is — make  yourself  much  more  proficient  than 
you  now  are  before  starting.  Bear  in  mind  that  there  are  quite  as  good 
and  artistic  photographers  in  the  colonies  as  there  are  in  Kngland,  and 
equally  good  work  is  expected  from  operators. 


Photographic  Club. — At  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  this  Club,  at 
Auderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  on  Wednesday  next,  the  6th  inst.,  the 
subject  for  discussion  will  be — On  Portable  Cameras. 

Extensive  Postoffice  Robberies. — At  the  Central  Criminal  Court, 
on  Monday  last,  John  Griffiths,  38,  photographer,  pleaded  guilty  to 
stealing  a  large  number  of  cheques  from  letters  which  he  had  stolen 
from  private  letter-boxes,  and  to  forging  the  endorsements  to  the 
cheques.  The  Recorder  sentenced  him  to  ten  years’  penal  servitude. 

South  London  Photographic  Society'. — The  next  ordinary  monthly 
meeting  of  this  Society  will  be  held  at  the  house  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 
Johu-street,  Adelphi,  on  Thursday  evening  next,  the  7th  inst.,  at  eight 
o’clock,  when  the  subject  will  be — Willesden  Paper  am/  Canvas,  awl 
Some  of  their  Uses  in  Connection  with  Photograph g.  The  following,  from 
the  question-box,  will  be  discussed : — A  re  Pictures  upon  Read  y-8en*it%tti 
Paper  likely  to  be  JSfore  or  Less  Permanent  than  those  upon  Pay  r 
Freshly  Prepared  ? 

The  Original  and  the  Picture. — Last  week,  at  Stockton  County 
Court,  Mary  Ann  Best,  wife  of  Edward  Best,  blacksmith,  South 
Stockton,  sued  William  Baker,  photographer,  for  two  guineas,  being 
the  amount  paid  to  defendant  for  a  painted  portrait  of  plaintiff.  Seven 
shillings  had  been  paid  into  court,  and  plaintiff  had  received  one  dozen 
cartes-de-visite,  value  ten  shillings.  Miss  Baker  appeared  for  defendant. 
The  portrait  avas  exhibited  in  court,  and  its  striking  contrast  to 
plaintiff  created  considerable  amusement. — Miss  Baker  said  the  por¬ 
trait  had  been  executed  three  years  since,  and  was  exactly  like  what 
plaintiff  then  was. — His  Plonour  pointed  out  a  distortion  in  one  of  the 
eyes,  and  an  entire  absence  of  colour  in  the  portrait,  plaintiff  being  a 
handsome,  buxom,  fresh-coloured  lady. — Miss  Baker  remarked,  amidst 
much  laughter,  that  women  change  a  very  great  deal  in  the  space  of 
three  years. — A  verdict  was  given  for  plaintiff,  the  price  of  the  cartt 
received  being  deducted. 

Black  Patch  versus  Carbon  Transfers. — The  last  new  Parisiai 
agony',  as  exhibited  in  the  Boulevard  St.  Michel,  goes  a  step  beyon< 
the  carbon  process  in  its  use  of  a  flexible  support.  The  picture  i 
not  transferred  to  paper,  but  to  the  human  skin  !  A  young  fiance 
who  is  separated  by  a  cruel  fate  from  her  beloved  object  no  longe 
carries  about  his  portrait  in  a  brooch  or  locket,  but  goes  to  tin 
photographer’s  and  has  it  printed  upon  the  skiu  of  her  own  fai 
arm  !  Among  savage  races  tatooing  is  gradually  giving  way  befor* 
the  march  of  civilisation,  and  a  blue  anchor  on  the  arm  is  m 
longer  one  of  the  indispensable  ornaments  of  the  “British  tar.”  It  is 
therefore,  amusing  to  find  it  reviving  in  the  very  centre  of  civilisation 
There  is  also  a  rumour  current  that  the  black  court  plaster  patches  o: 
the  face,  as  worn  in  the  early  days  of  hoops  and  powder,  are  to  b 
revived  next  season.  Will  some  enterprising  photographer  get  u 
more  elaborate  designs  than  the  court  plaster  cut  with  scissors  coul 
provide,  and  offer  them  to  his  fair  clientele  ?  A  coach  and  four  woi 
across  the  forehead  was  a  masterpiece ;  but  that  is  nothing  to  wh; 
could  now  be  done  with  judiciously-arranged  carbon  transfers. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  the  Week  ending  January  30,  1884. 
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THE  TREATMENT  OF  NEGATIVES  AFTER 
DEVELOPMENT. 

We  have  lately  been  experimenting  upon  variations  of  the  usual 
routine  through  which  a  negative  passes  after  it  is  fully  developed, 
with  the  idea  of  adding  to  their  certainty  and  efficiency,  and  the 
►  results  we  have  obtained  have  been  sufficiently  encouraging  to 
i  warrant  our  giving  some  details  of  the  methods  we  followed.  At 
first  sight  the  matter  seems  simple  enough;  but  careful  workers 
will  bear  us  out  in  our  assertion  that  many  conditions  leading  to 
irregularity  of  one  kind  or  another  are  readily  manifested  at  this 
stage  of  the  process.  The  usual  plan  of  treatment  after  develop¬ 
ment  is  to'  wash  the  plate  more  or  less  completely  (generally  less) 
and  then  to  fix  and  again  wash — a  mode  varied,  more  especially  in  hot 
weather,  by  immersion  in  the  alum  bath,  followed  by  washing 
before  fixing. 

The  first  point  we  would  touch  upon  is  the  washing  after  de¬ 
veloping.  It  is  usually  understood  to  be  an  advantage  to  wash  the 
negative  well,  and  many  (perhaps  most)  photographers  do  so  wash, 
performing  the  operation  in  many  ways — placing  it  either  in 
\  running  water  under  a  tap  or  in  a  dish  to  soak.  It  will  always  be 
noticed  that  unless  the  negative  be  almost  violently  washed  under 
a  tap  a  certain  access  of  density  will  occur  before  fixing,  so  that  the 
ultimate  density  may  be  greater  or  less  than  expected  according  to 
the  mode  of  washing  or  the  length  of  time  it  occupies.  We  believe 
that  a  majority  of  operators  employ  the  alum  bath  before  fixing — 
not  as  an  absolute  necessity,  but  as  a  safeguard  against  possible 
frilling — and  our  remarks  will  be  mainly  founded  upon  that  method. 

If  the  washing  be  not  performed  well  before  “  aluming,”  there  is 
danger  that  the  ammonia  may  precipitate  alumina  within  the  tex¬ 
ture  of  the  film,  and  so  cause  the  negative,  after  drying,  to  be  slightly 
opalescent,  thus  injuring  its  printing  qualities.  It  is,  however, 
i  doubtful  whether  this  is  not  prevented  by  the  gelatine  film,  many 
’  similar  organic  substances  preventing  such  precipitation.  Granting, 
however,  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness  of  solutions  alone,  that  the 
negative  is  freed  from  the  major  portion  of  the  “pyro.,”  it  will 
be  found,  if  the  alum  solution  be  much  used,  that  it  will  intensify  the 
tendency  of  the  plate  to  discolour, in  consequence  of  the  pyro.notbeing 
at  first  entirely  removed — a  state  of  things  to  be  avoided  as  much 
as  possible  if  the  “  wet  plate  character  ”  is  to  be  attained.  In  fact, 
it  may  be  said  that  all  delay  prior  to  fixing  tends  to  produce 
the  pyro.  stain  to  a  certain  extent. 

Keeping  this  fact  in  view,  it  occurred  to  us  that  if  the  alum  wrere  to 
be  slightly  acidified  there  would  be  a  distinct  gain  up  to  that  point  in 
the  proceedings  ;  for  a  washing  almost  perfunctory  in  character 
might  be  given  before  placing  the  negative  in  the  solution,  as  the 
acid  it  contained  would  perform  the  double  function  of  assisting  to 
remove  any  already  existent  discolouration,  and  neutralising  any 
ammonia  the  plate  so  slightly  washed  might  bring  with  it.  There 
would  thus  be  no  possible  danger  of  the  alum  being  decomposed  by 
ammonia,  and,  what  is  even  more  important,  there  would  be  no 
chance  of  any  increment  of  intensity  while  the  plate  was  in  the 
alum,  as  an  alkali  is  needed  to  induce  the  development.  Staining 
would  a  I -so  be  prevented,  as  it  is  known  that  the  discolouration  of 
jtyro.  solutions  is  a  function  of  their  alkalinity. 


The  danger  entailed  by  the  adoption  of  the  plan  now  suggested 
would  be  the  decomposition  of  the  hypo,  bath  by  the  premature 
placing  therein  of  the  plate  before  it  was  quite  freed  of  the  acid  solu¬ 
tions.  The  additional  risk  to  the  negative,  however,  is  less  than  might 
be  supposed  ;  for,  if  there  were  acid  in  the  film,  so  also  would  there 
be  alum,  and  the  decomposition  that  occurs  when  hypo,  and  alum  are 
mixed  together  is  well  known,  and  is  not  less  likefy  to  be  injurious 
to  the  image  than  the  change  brought  about  by  mixing  dilute  acid 
with  the  hypo.  The  effect  of  the  decomposition  of  the  hypo,  must  be 
looked  at  in  two  lights: — First,  the  probability  of  compounds  being 
produced  that  would  by  their  continued  presence  lead  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  fading  of  the  image ;  and,  secondly,  the  production  within  the 
film  of  some  insoluble  matter  that  could  not  be  removed  by  wash¬ 
ing,  and  would  interfere  with  its  perfect  printing  qualities. 

We  look  upon  the  former  as  a  contingency  far  from  probable, 
while  the  latter  would  be  a  more  serious  evil,  as  its  being  brought 
about  within  the  substance  of  the  film  would  prevent  its  removal  by 
washing,  no  matter  to  what  extent  carried  out.  There  is  a  great 
deal  said  and  written  about  the  production  of  acid,  sulphurous,  and 
other  compounds,  most  of  which  are  soluble,  while  sulphide  of  silver, 
insoluble,  meets  with  less  notice.  A  negative  subjected  to  the 
action  of  decomposing  hypo,  lies  in  quite  a  different  category  from 
that  in  which  an  albumenised  paper  print  would  be  placed,  and  the 
results  of  decomposing  hypo,  upon  each  .would  be  quite  different. 
By  these  remarks  we  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  endeavouring  to 
convey  the  notion  that  we  consider  the  decomposition  of  the  hypo, 
a  matter  of  no  consequence.  Far  from  it:  we  would  avoid  it  in 
every  way ;  but  if  it  must  be  looked  in  the  face  let  it  be  fairly  done. 

If  the  plan  of  acidifying  the  alum  solution  be  adopted  it  will, 
therefore,  be  desirable  to  wash  as  well  as  possible  to  remove  all 
traces  of  acid  and  alum,  and  thus  prevent  any  doubt  being  cast 
upon  the  permanence  of  the  negatives.  We  would  say  that  all 
through,  while  writing  in  this  connection  of  ‘“alum,  -  we  refer  to 
chrome  alum.  A  small  quantity  going  far,  half-an-ounce  of  this 
alum  to  a  quart  of  water  will  form  a  solution  sufficiently  strong 
for  all  practical  purposes,  and  if  a  drachm  of  citric  acid  be  added  to 
this  quantity  a  solution  such  as  we  have  been  experimenting  with 
will  be  made.  We  choose  citric  in  preference  to  other  acids  as 
being  another  safeguard  against  the  precipitation  of  alumina,  the 
presence  of  soluble  citrates  preventing  such  precipitation. 

We  have  found  that  the  colour  and  general  appearance  of  the 
negative  are  most  decidedly  improved  by  this  slight  innovation  ;  in 
fact,  so  much  is  this  the  case  that  the  plan  may  be  found  worthy  of 
adoption  on  this  very  account  alone,  even  by  those  who  work  a  plate 
not  requiring  the  use  of  alum.  It  may  be  adopted  in  lieu  of  the 
preliminary  wash  that  would  be  given  when  the  alum  was  not  em¬ 
ployed,  and  would  not  entail  the  expenditure  of  any  m  re  time, 
while  the  colour  of  the  negative  would  be  wonderfully  improved. 

Finally  :  we  may  say  that  where  any  lingering  doubt  exists  as  to 
the  possibility  of  danger  through  the  introduction  into  the  hypo, 
of  plates  imperfectly  freed  from  acid,  all  chance  of  it  would  be 
removed  by  making  the  hypo,  solutions  slightly  alkaline  with 
ammonia.  The  decolorising  effects  of  the  acid  w«,uld  have  been 
called  into  play,  and,  eveu  with  only  a  slight  washing  before  imiuet- 
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sion,  the  soaking  given  in  the  acid  alum  solution  would  be  sufficient 
to  remove  the  greater  part  of  the  pyro.,  so  that  the  alkaline  hypo, 
need  not  reintroduce,  or  cause  the  increasing  of,  the  pyro.  stain  to 
any  great  extent.  We  recommend  ammonia  in  place  of  soda  or 
potash,  as  it  has  the  property  of  holding  in  solution  those  insoluble 
silver  compounds  sometimes  produced  by  the  mutual  decomposition 
between  silver  compounds  and  hypo.  We  trust  that  our  readers 
may  give  the  method  we  describe  a  trial,  and  report  the  results. 
Our  own  opinion  is  that  it  will  be  a  material  gain  to  existing  pro¬ 
cesses,  leading  to  marked  improvement  in  “  wet-plate  character.” 


THE  PANORAMIC  EXHIBITION  OF  WIDE-ANGLE 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 

One  of  the  most  surprising  effects  obtainable  in  connection  with  the 
examination  of  photographs  is  to  witness  the  exhibition  of  a  trans¬ 
parency  projected  upon  a  large  screen,  the  scene  being  then  made 
slowly  to  move  to  one  side  by  a  continuous,  steady,  slow  motion. 
On  one  occasion,  upon  which  we  witnessed  a  display  of  this  nature, 
when  the  steady,  panorama-like  motion  had  been  kept  up  for  some 
time,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  the  panorama  thus  pre¬ 
sented,  a  lantern  expert  who  was  present  became  quite  excited  and 
shouted  out — “  Has  the  photograph  no  end  at  all  ?” 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  a  very  long  slide  that  when  it  is  made  to 
pass  slowly  across  the  disc  the  lenses  get  somewhat  confused. 
Indeed,  to  such  an  extent  is  this  the  case  that  it  is  impossible  even 
to- guess  how  many  diameters  of  the  disc  are  shown  during  the 
transit.  If  anyone  will  take  a  sharp  view  embracing  a  very  wide 
angle  on  a  5  x  8  plate,  and  then  enlarge  the  horizontal  central  por¬ 
tion  of  this  to  about  three  diameters,  allowing  it  to  occupy  two 
plates  fifteen  inches  long  by  three  and  a-half  inches  deep,  the  con¬ 
ditions  for  exhibiting  the  picture  in  panoramic  style  will  be  perfect. 

Two  lanterns  are  necessary  for  an  exhibition  of  this  class,  and  the 
pictures  must  be  printed  in  such  a  manner  as  that  a  portion  of  the 
end  of  one,  to  the  extent  of  about  three  inches,  should  be  duplicated 
in  the  commencement  of  the  scene  on  the  second  slide.  Arrange¬ 
ments  must  also  have  been  made  to  secure  the  most  perfect  registra¬ 
tion  of  the  terminating  portion  of  the  one  and  the  opening  portion 
of  the  other  slide. 

Everything  being  in  readiness,  and  botli  lanterns  being  placed 
under  full  light,  the  lantern  “  curtain”  effect  is  raised  by  the  means 
now  within  the  knowledge  and  at  the  command  of  every  exhibitor 
by  the  aid  of  the  better  class  of  dissolving  lanterns,  and  as  the  cur¬ 
tain  rises  the  view  stands  revealed  upon  the  screen.  The  sliding 
movement  is  effected  by  means  of  a  winch  handle,  which,  when 
rotated,  causes  a  slow  passage  of  the  picture  across  the  lantern  con¬ 
denser.  By  the  time  it  has  reached  the  end  the  curtain  effect  must 
have  been  removed  from  the  lantern  in  which  it  was  shown,  and 
the  second  portion  or  continuation  slide  of  the  panoramic  pair  of 
views  substituted  for  it,  care  being  taken  to  biing  it  up  to  registra¬ 
tion  mark.  When  it  is  seen  that  the  termination  of  the  view  has 
been  reached,  the  light,  by  a  flashing  cap  action  quite  unperceived 
by  any  of  the  spectators,  is  cut  off  from  the  one  lantern  while  the 
other  is  simultaneously  thrown  open,  the  same  view  still  remaining 
before  them  on  the  screen  ;  and  here  ensues  the  repetition  of  the 
slow  movement  of  the  scene  across  the  disc.  This  continues,  with 
occasional  stoppages  for  explanations  as  to  the  nature  of  the  scenes, 
should  such  be  required,  until  the  end  of  the  long  slide  has  been 
reached,  by  which  time  the  curtain  slide  has  once  more  been  placed 
in  situ ,  and  the  scenic  curtain  allowed  to  fall  by  the  means  to  which 
we  have  already  referred.  No  one  who  has  not  tried  this  photo- 
panoramic  system  of  exhibiting  transparencies,  or  who  has  not  seen 
it  done,  can  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
method. 

Skill  and  tact  are  required  in  the  selection  of  subjects  properly 
adapted  for  this  class  of  exhibition  ;  but  there  is  no  inherent 
difficulty  involved  in  its  accomplishment.  To  produce  the  negative 
a  lens  that  embraces  a  very  wide  angle  and  one  which  defines 
sharply  to  the  extreme  sides  of  the  plate  is  absolutely  necessary, 
because  from  the  negative  thus  obtained  a  transparency  magnified 
three  diameters  must  be  produced.  This  implies  a  degree  of  sharp- 
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ness  of  which  any  good  wide-angle  lens  is  capable,  especially  when 
employed  with  a  small  diaphragm. 

Among  those  public  exhibitors  who  may  be  mentioned  with 
commendation  as  having  acquired  a  special  facility  in  the  display  < .f 
panoramic  photographs  of  the  character  described,  are  Messrs. 
Brooks  and  Bridge,  who,  in  their  entertainments,  frequently  avail 
themselves  of  this  effective  manner  of  exhibiting  wide-angle  views, 

- - » - 

COMBINATION  PRINTING. 

Last  week  we  explained  how  transparencies  on  thin  films,  such  as 
those  of  gelatine  or  collodion,  could  be  successfully  utilised  in  the 
production  of  combination  negatives,  and  it  was  then  pointed  out 
how  admirably  such  film  transparencies  were  adapted  for  combining 
as  a  whole  several  negatives  to  form  a  panoramic  picture. 

The  same  principle  may  also  be  applied  in  combining  different 
negatives  into  one  to  form  a  panorama,  without  the  intervention  of 
a  transparency  at  all.  In  this  case  the  glass  upon  which  the  nega¬ 
tives  are  taken  must,  beforehand,  be  prepared  either  with  wax  or 
talc  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  films.  The  compound  film  of 
india-rubber  and  collodion  will  be  for  this  purpose  found  preferable 
to  one  of  gelatine,  inasmuch  as  a  thinner  film  will  suffice,  and  it  will 
prove  an  advantage  in  the  printing.  After  the  negatives  have 
been  developed,  fixed,  and  dried  they  are  placed  on  a  levelling- 
stand,  then  coated  with  the  india-rubber  solution, -and  when  the 
solvent  Inn  all  evaporated  collodion  is  applied,  as  we  described  last 
week.  When  the  second  coating  is  dry  the  films  are  removed  and 
then  mounted  on  a  glass  plate,  being  matched  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  case  of  transparencies  already  described.  The  slight 
thickness  of  the  collodio-iudia-rubber  film  intervening  between  the 
image  and  the  paper  during  the  printing  will  not  practically  inter¬ 
fere  with  its  sharpness. 

The  plan  of  stripping  the  films  and  then  joining  them  may  also 
be  made  available  for  obtaining  combination  negatives  of  groups, 
which  have  frequently  to  be  produced  in  everyday  practice.  It 
often  happens  that  one  or  more  figures  are  desired  to  be  introduced 
into  an  already-taken  family  group — say  an  enlargement.  Fre¬ 
quently  the  only  portraits  available  are  not  of  a  size  to  correspond 
with  the  other  figures  in  the  picture.  By  the  following  method 
such  object  may  be  accomplished  : — In  the  first  place,  an  enlarged 
negative  of  the  group  is  made  and  the  film  stripped  off,  as  already 
described.  This  film  negative  is  now  mounted  on  another  glass. 
Then,  negatives  of  the  extra  figures  to  be  introduced  are  made  of  a 
size  to  correspond  with  the  others  in  the  group,  and  likewise 
stripped.  Next,  these  figures  are  placed  in  the  position  they  are  to 
occupy  in  the  group  negative,  and  the  film  secured  to  the  glass  by  a 
strip  of  gum  paper  at  the  edge,  or  at  some  place  where  it  will  not 
show  in  the  finished  picture.  The  outline  of  these  figures  is  then 
cut  out,  both  through  the  figure  film  and  the  film  of  the  negative 
beneath,- and  the  pieces  set  free  removed.  An  accurately-fitting 
junction  is  thereby  seamed,  and  the  combined  negative  is  ready  for 
printing  from. 

At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Photographic  Club,  and  to  which 
allusion  has  before  been  made  in  connection  with  this  subject, 
Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  mentioned  a  commission  he  received  some  few 
years  back.  It  was  to  reproduce  a  large  panoramic  view-  in  Paris. 
The  original  was  in  three  pieces  and  joined  in  the  mounting,  each  piece 
being  nearly  the  full  size  of  a  sheet  of  photographic  paper,  the 
picture  itself  measuring  something  like  four  feet  in  length  by  two 
feet  in  width.  The  reproduction  was  required  to  be  the  same  size 
as  the  original,  and  to  be  printed  in  carbon.  To  make  the  matter 
more  difficult  to  accomplish,  unfortunately  the  three  sections  of  the 
picture  had  faded  very  considerably  and,  at  the  same  time,  very 
unequally,  each  section  possessing  a  widely-different  degree  of 
yellowness. 

As  Mr.  Hughes  had  not  the  convenience  for  working  the  carbon 
process  on  so  large  a  scale,  he  commissioned  a  London  firm* 
to  execute,  the  work  for  him.  The  result  obtained  by  them  Mr. 
Hughes  characterised  as  simply  marvellous  ;  for,  not  only  was  the 
reproduction  better  in  every  respect  than  was  the  original  fin  its 
:  The  Autotype  Company,  we  believe. 
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then  state),  but  it  was  really  better  than  it  ever  had  been.  It  was 
better  than  the  original  then  was  in  the  following  respects 
The  lights  were  pure  and  white,  instead  of  being  yellow ;  the  picture 
was  of  one  tint  throughout,  consequently  one  section  of  it  did  not 
contrast  in  colour  with  that  of  the  next,  which  would  render  the  joins 
more  conspicious  than  they  otherwise  would  have  been.  Added 
to  this  the  reproduction  was  on  one  sheet  of  paper  instead  of  being 
on  three,  therefore  there  were  no  joins  in  the  paper  to  be  seen.  It 
was  better  than  the  original  had  ever  been  from  the  following 
causes  : — Instead  of  the  sky  being  white  or  of  an  uniform  flat  tint, 
showing  the  joins  of  the  paper  through  it,  this  reproduction  was  on 
a  single  sheet,  and  delicate  clouds  had  been  artistically  introduced 
in  place  of  the  white  sky. 

Mr.  Hughes  was  unable  to  explain  how  this  result  had  been 
achieved  ;  but,  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Club,  one  of  the 
members  explained  how  this  identical  picture  had  been  reproduced. 
With  his  permission  we  shall  here  explain  how  it  was  accomplished, 
as  the  details  of  the  plan  may  prove  valuable  to  many  of  our  readers, 
and  it  will  serve  well  to  illustrate  what  may  be  accomplished  with 
stripped  negatives. 

In  the  first  place,  each  of  the  three  sections  of  the  picture  was 
copied  separately  the  full  size,  the  glass  used  being  somewhat  larger 
than  was  actually  necessary  to  contain  the  whole  of  the  subject  in 
them.  In  the  exposure  and  development  of  these  negatives  great 
care  was  bestowed  on  making  them  of  identical  density,  or  as  nearly 
as  it  was  possible  to  do  this.  The  negatives  being  finished,  a  piece 
of  thin  paper  coated  with  gelatine  was  squeegeed  down  upon  the 
collodion  film,  where  it  was  allowed  to  dry.  When  dry  the  paper 
was  stripped  off,  bringing  with  it  the  collodion  bearing  the  image. 
The  paper  was  then  rendered  translucent  with  wax  or  similar 
material.  The  centre  section  of  the  three  was  now  firmly  secured, 
at  the  top  and  bottom,  on  a  plate  of  glass  the  full  size  of  the  picture, 
with  slips  of  gum  paper.  Then  one  of  the  side  sections  was 
adjusted  in  position  and  secured  in  the  same  way.  and,  finally,  the 
third.  As  the  glass  used  for  the  negatives  was  larger  than  each  of 
the  sections,  it  included  of  course  a  portion  of  the  next  one,  and  this 
permitted  the  overlapping  portion  of  the  subject  to  be  used  for  secur¬ 
ing  an  accurate  adjustment,  in  the  manner  we  explained  last  week. 

When  all  three  negatives  were  thus  arranged  in  position,  the  films 
at  the  junctions  were  cut  through  with  a  sharp  knife  and  the  loose 
pieces  removed,  thus  obtaining  an  accurately-joined  negative  on 
the  large  plate  of  glass.  Next,  the  whole  of  the  sky  was  blocked  out, 
so  that  it  printed  quite  white.  After  printing  the  subject,  clouds, 
which  were  painted  on  a  second  piece  of  glass,  were  printed  in.  It 
may  be  as  well  to  mention  that  in  mounting  the  stripped  negatives 
on  the  large  glass  the  collodion  film  was  placed  uppermost,  which 
enabled  the  print  to  be  made  by  the  single  transfer  process,  as  well 
as  securing  a  crisper  image  when  printed.  From  the  description 
here  given  it  will  be  seen  that  an  apparently  extremely  difficult 
undertaking  was,  in  reality,  accomplished  by  very  simple  means. 

In  this  and  the  foregoing  articles— which,  by  the  way,  have 
extended  to  a  much  greater  length  than  we  anticipated  when  we 
commenced  them — we  have  not  attempted  to  describe  all  the 
various  methods,  or  “dodges,”  by  which  two  or  more  pictures  may 
be  combined  into  one.  A  volume  would  almost  be  required  to  do 
this  completely.  Sufficient,  however,  has  been  said  to  indicate  how 
any  person  with  ordinary  ingenuity  may  adapt  or  modify  one  or 
other  of  the  methods  described,  so  as  to  accomplish  almost  anything 
that  may  be  required  in  the  way  of  combination  printing. 


PHOTOMICROGRAPHY. 

The  Pot, ATiiscorE. — This  is  useful  in  photographing  some  of  the 
delicate  crystallisations  that  form  gorgeous  objects  under  the  micro¬ 
scope,  also  in  detecting  minute  striae,  differences  of  structure  in  the 
transparent  parts  of  sections  of  mineral  rocks,  and  in  organic  bodies. 
The  Nicol  prisms  should  be  large.  The  analyser  can  be  set  either 
near  to  the  objective  or  over  the  eye-piece  ;  the  polariser  placed 
below  the  object  and  used  either  with  or  without  the  substage  con¬ 
denser  ;  the  prisms  crossed  to  give  requisite  differentiating  ap¬ 
pearances,  the  light  and  field  being  variously  affected  according  to 
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their  position,  using  a  low  eye-piece.  If  a  selenite  film  be  placed 
beneath  the  object,  select  it  of  such  thickness  as  will  furnish  the  be6t 
contrast,  photographically,  in  the  complementary  colours  between 
field  and  object,  or  its  different  parts.  Various  tints  are  often  ren¬ 
dered  by  various  tones  in  the  picture,  showing  structural  differences. 

Oblique  Illumination. — This  is  less  easily  managed  than  with 
central  light.  Generally  some  substage  arrangement,  as  used  bv 
Dr.  Woodward  in  photographing  difficult  test  objects,  is  required; 
but  for  ordinary  work,  and  artificial  light,  there  is  a  choice  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  end  in  view  between  the  parabolic  condenser  and  trun¬ 
cated  lens,  Wenham’s  reflex  illuminator,  semi -disc  illuminator, 
Nachet’s  prism  of  35°,  Amici’s  prism,  spot  lens,  Reade’s  prism  and 
“  kettledrum,”  Woodward’s  prism,  achromatic  condenser  with  cen¬ 
tral  stop,  or  oblique  aperture,  a  radial  substage  condenser,  or  a  long- 
focus  objective,  set  at  the  proper  angle  to  the  under  surface  of  the 
slide.  The  selection  must  depend  on  the  substage  arrangements 
and  the  possible  position  of  the  source  of  light,  the  chief  object 
being  to  obtain  detail  wdthout  too  heavy  shadows. 

Professor  Abbe  says : — “With  the  nearly  hemispherical  immersion 
plano-convex  lens  of  6  —  9  nun.  radius,  the  ordinary  concave 
mirror,  turned  slightly  outside  the  axis  of  the  microscope,  will  then 
give  cones  of  rays  of  any  degree  of  obliquity  which  may  be  desired.' 
‘‘  When  the  detail  in  the  real  object  appears  in  the  form  of  striation. 
groups  of  lines,  &c.,  a  given  angular  aperture  always  reaches  much 
finer  details  with  oblique  than  direct  illumination,  and  this  irre¬ 
spective  of  the  circumstance  that  the  constitution  of  the  object 
admits  or  excludes  the  possibility  of  shade  effects.”  (J/.  Mic.  Jour., 
1875,  p.  209.)  Again  :  “  the  increased  effect  of  oblique  illumina¬ 
tion  depends  solely  on  the  inclination  of  the  rays  towards  the  axis 
of  the  instrument,  and  not  upon  the  oblique  incidence  of  the  light 
on  the  object.”  A  very  interesting  article  on  solar,  sky,  and  cloud 
light,  as  reflected  from  the  ordinary  mirror  of  the  microscope,  will 
be  found  in  the  J.  R.  Mic.  Soe.,  1880,  p.  742.  Speaking  of  spheri¬ 
cal  aberration,  Professor  Abbe  says  : — .“There  is  no  doubt  that  on 
balsam-mounted  preparations  striations  up  to  5,000  lines  per  milli¬ 
metre  (125,000  per  inch),  would  be  readily  resolved  by  an  incident 
pencil  of  the  utmost  obliquity,  and  still  finer  photographically.  ’ 
(./.  R.  Mic.  Soc.,  1879,  p.  822.)  “The  image  of  an  object  with  very 
fine  detail  being,  in  fact,  formed  of  two  images — an  absorption  imago 
and  a  diffraction  image— the  ordinary  theory  that  explained  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  image  by  the  geometrical  method  is  fallacious.” 
(P.  651,  1872,  loc.  cis.) 

Artificial  Methods  of  Illumination.  —  Besides  the  single-wick 
paraffine  lamp  there  are  others  with  multiple  wicks.  Care  is  needed 
in  using  these,  or  the  shadows  from  the  space  betweeu  the  wicks  may 
interfere  with  perfect  illumination  of  the  object.  There  are  also 
the  electric,  oxy-hydrogen,  oxy-calcium,  and  magnesium  lamps — 
each  useful  in  about  the  order  named.  Dubosq’s  and  Browning's 
electric,  and  Swan’s  incandescent  lamps,  are  of  excellent  service; 
but  the  battery  or  dynamo  current  required  for  constant  use  is  at 
preseut  a  source  of  trouble.  Swan’s  is,  perhaps,  the  easiest  of 
application,  as  it  can  be  approached  very  near  to  the  object,  the 
narrow  side  of  the  carbon  thread  being  turned  to  the  object-slide, 
care  being  taken  that  the  small  globe  is  of  good  figure,  clear  and 
without  s trite.  With  the  others  the  condensers  should  be  arranged 
so  as  to  give  a  beam  of  parallel  light,  or  a  cone  of  long-converging 
focus  before  reaching  the  achromatic  condenser.  Solomon  s  mag¬ 
nesium  lamp  is  useful ;  but,  wanting  this,  a  piece  of  magnesium  wire 
can  be  burnt,  being  steadily  projected  a  little  obliquely  downwards, 
at  the  rate  of  consumption,  through  an  aperture  in  a  thin  plate  of 
iron,  opposite  the  axis  of  the  substage  condenser.  Dr.  Maddox 
used  a  little  apparatus  for  this  purpose,  which  is  figured  in  Dr. 
Beale’s  How  to  Word,  &c.  A  small  ball  of  zinc  shavings  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  Wenham,  and,  if  mixed  with  fine  magnesium  wire, 
affords  a  fair  light.  To  save  expenditure  of  wire,  previous  focussing, 
&e.,  can  be  made  by  the  use  of  the  paraffine  lamp,  care  being  taken 
to  ignite  the  wire  in  the  same  position  as  the  flame  occupied. 

Heliostats. — In  addition  to  those  already  named  are  PrazmowskiY, 
Dr.  Willis’s  “simple  form”  (which  appears  very  commendable  , 
Keith’s,  Browning’s,  and  Jolmstone-Stoney  s  described  at  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association,  Exeter,  1880 
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Applicability. — Besides  furnishing  negatives  for  prints  of  minute 
objects,  such  as  can  be  seen  in  the  library  of  the  R.  Mic.  Soc.,  in 
different  journals,  and  in  works  on  microscopy,  some  books  have 
been  entirely  illustrated  by  its  use,  and  it  is  of  considerable  value 
for  lantern  slides.  Lately  we  have  seen  prints  obtained  by  it  of 
Dr.  Flogel’s  sections  of  the  diatomacece ,  also  of  Holler’s  type  plate 
of  diatomacece ,  as  photographed  by  Mr.  Walmsley,  U.S.,  having  the 
names  of  the  diatoms  photographed  beneath  them  on  the  slide — 
truly  a  triumph  of  photographic  skill ;  and  we  are  able  today  to 
refer  to  its  great  utility,  as  furnishing  many  of  the  beautiful  illus¬ 
trations  to  Dr.  Sternberg’s  highly-important  work  on  the  “Bacteria,” 
second  edition,  just  issued. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  indicate  some  of  the  most  useful 
methods  in  photomicrography,  but  for  want  of  space  many  plans 
have  been  omitted,  and  to  the  authors  every  apology  is  offered.  In 
conclusion:  the  references  have  been  considerably  extended  beyond 
those  which  relate  to  photography,  in  order  to  furnish  information 
upon  cognate  subjects — many  of  them  valuable  papers  bearing  on 
useful  apparatus  and  the  higher  branches  of  microscopy.  We  now 
leave  the  subject  in  the  hands  of  those  interested,  and  trust  the 
new  year  may,  through  the  aid  of  this  imperfect  sketch,  bear 
further  witness  to  the  utility  and  progress  of  photomicrography. 
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Our  attention  has  been  called  to  an  inaccuracy  in  our  article  on 
English  and  French  Weights  and  Measures  at  page  51  of  our  pre¬ 
sent  volume.  In  the  last  paragraph  on  that  page,  if  the  sentences 
commencing  on  the  fifth  line  be  read  as  follow  all  will  be  correct: 
“For  a  very  rough  estimate  Fahrenheit  degrees  may  readily  be 
translated  to  centigrade  by  subtracting  thirty-two  and  hairing  the 
remainder  Complete  exactitude  will  be  found  if  this  result  be 
increased  by  adding  its  one-ninth  part,”  Or  centigrade  degrees 
may  be  converted  to  Fahrenheit  by  doubling  the  former  and  sub¬ 
tracting  from  the  result  its  tenth  part.  The  place  in  the  scale 
will  then  be  found  by  adding  thirty-two  to  the  figures  obtained. 


When  in  conversation  with  Mr.  William  Brooks  lie  mentioned,  with 
reference  to  the  communication  from  Mr.  G.  H.  Johnson,  of 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  U.S.A.,  which  appeared  in  our  issue  of  the 
4th  ult,  that  there  must  have  been  some  misapprehension  existing 
on  that  gentleman’s  mind  when,  on  the  subject  of  transparencies, 
lie  writes  —  “I  have  been  trying  some  of  Mr.  Wm.  Brooks's 
collodion  emulsion  for  this  purpose.”  Mr.  Brooks  is  not  aware  of 
having  sent  ML  Johnson  any  of  his  collodion.  He  did,  liowevei, 
send  him  a  letter  on  the  subject,  in  which  it  is  not  unlikely  lie 
may  have  explained  the  principles  upon  which  lie  constructed  his 
collodion  emulsion,  or  may  even  have  suggested  the  trying  of  some 
particular  formula;  but  he  lias  not  given  full  or  detailed  particulars 
of  working  either  to  Mr.  Johnson  or  any  one  else,  as  lie  lias  re¬ 
served  this  for  another  purpose. 


Os  BIT  that  a  few  capitalists  are  going  over  to  the  United 
States,  accompanied  by  several  experienced  practical  dry-plate 
makers,  to  start  dry-plate  works  on  a  veiy  extensive  scale.  It  is 
understood  that  Mr.  W.  Irving  Adams,  the  Managing  Director  of 
the  Scovill  Manufacturing  Company,  is  to  be  the  piesident  of  this 
new  company,  or,  at  anyrate,  that  the  presidency  is  to  be  offeied  to 
him.  The  new  company  will  have  special  advantages  in  the 
purchase  of  glass,  gelatine,  &c.,  which  will  at  once  give  them 
a  leading  place  in  the  market. 


One  cause  of  the  large  number  of  experimentalists  in  microscopy 
and  photomicrography  in  comparison  with  that  of  astronomical  ob¬ 
servers  must  be  found  in  the  ease  with  which  the  microscope  can 
be  manipulated,  while  the  use  of  the  telescope  involves  not  only  an 
entire  abandonment  of  all  “arm-chair  exercise,”  but  often  a  sub¬ 
mission  to  considerable  personal  inconvenience.  Thus,  in  obtaining 
a  photograph  we,  a  little  while  ago,  described  how  the  Rev. 
T,  E.  Espin  had  to  perform  the  work  lying  on  his  back  for  the 
greater  part  of  an  hour.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  a 
pleasanter  state  of  things  may  exist  for  the  astronomer  of  the 
future;  for,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Physical  Section  of  the 
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Royal  Dublin  Society,  our  world-famous  contributor,  Mr.  Howard 
Grubb,  read  a  paper  on  a  New  Form  of  Equatorial  Telescope,  in 
which  the  observer  is  placed  in  more  favourable  conditions,  and 
may,  indeed,  be  as  comfortable  as  a  microscopist.  He  described 
some  small  instruments  he  had  actually  made,  and  showed  upon 
the  screen  a  design  for  a  colossal  instrument,  in  which  all  the 
optical  and  large  mechanical  parts  were  in  the  open  air  except  the 
eyepiece,  which  was  situated  in  a  room  on  the  top  story  of  a  house. 
The  observer  was  represented  seated  in  an  easy  chair,  beside 
which  were  two  handles  controlling  hydraulic  machinery,  and  by 
which  all  the  movements  of  the  great  telescope  were  effected. 


It  appears  that  Mr.  Grubb’s  new  arrangement  is  estimated  to  be 
producible  at  a  cost  of  only  about  one-third  the  usual  expense,  while 
the  only  approach  to  a  similar  convenience  of  working — the  French 
bent  or  elbow  equatorial — requires  extreme  complexity  or  arrange¬ 
ment  in  working,  and  entails  enormous  expense. 


A  few  years  ago  the  great  question  of  “swallow-tail,”  or  frock 
coats,  at  the  Photographic  Society’s  conversazione  almost  raised  a  re¬ 
volution  ;  and  lately  some  one  proposed  to  convert  the  occasion 
into  a  ball.  We  commend  to  the  consideration  of  the  gentlemen  in¬ 
terested  in  this  question  the  example  of  the  Painters’  Societies. 
According  to  the  Athenceum,  some  members  of  the  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours  are  attempting  to  give  a  social  character 
to  the  body.  “A  similar  movement  has  stirred  the  Institute  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours;  and  partly  with  this  object,  and  partly 
in  order  to  augment  the  funds  of  their  free  schools  of  art,  it 
has  been  resolved  to  hold  an  artists’  costume  ball  in  the  magnificent 
Prince’s  Hall  of  the  new  buildings  in  Piccadilly.  This  entertain¬ 
ment  will  be  opened  with  a  procession,  illustrating  the  different 
epochs  of  art,  by  ladies  and  gentlemen  dressed  in  character  and 
arranged  in  several  groups  !” 


Should  this  hint  of  ours  fructify,  the  proceeds  might  well  be  given 
to  swell  the  funds  of  the  Photographers’  Benevolent  Association. 


In  reference  to  the  subject  of  dangerous  chemicals,  noted  at  the 
close  of  our  Transatlantic  Jottings ,  we  may  point  out  the  liighly- 
dangerous  character  of  acid  bichromate  of  potash,  so  often  employed 
for  electrical  cells,  and  so  useful  for  cleaning  glass,  as  first  recom¬ 
mended  many  years  ago  in  our  columns  by  our  esteemed  contributor 
Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea.  The  powerful  toxic  character  of  this  substance 
(which  is,  when  not  taken  internally,  most  corrosive  in  its  action 
upon  the  skin)  may  be  judged  by  an  account  from  France  of  the 
poisoning  of  two  men  who  had  swallowed  a  quantity  of  it.  The 
men  thought  the  pretty-coloured  solution  of  acidified  bichromate 
was  Malaga  wine,  and  they  swallowed  a  wineglassful  of  it.  To¬ 
gether  they  seem  to  have  imbibed  only  about  five  grammes  of 
bichromate  ;  but  the  draught  was  a  fatal  one. 


Our  readers  may  remember  that  the  action  of  light  upon  paper  in 
causing  the  discolouration  of  certain  kinds  was  alluded  to  in  our 
columns  some  time  ago,  when  an  alleged  fading  of  carbon  prints 
was  brought  into  prominent  notice  ;  it  will,  therefore,  be  interesting 
to  learn  how  to  test  a  sample  of  paper  to  ascertain  if  it  contain  any 
wood  pulp  or  fibre.  We  read  that  either  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
aniline  in  water  or  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  sulphuric  with  three  of 
nitric  acid  can  be  used  for  the  purpose.  The  presence  of  wood  will  be 
shown  by  the  immediate  production  of  a  yellow  stain  as  soon  as  the 
liquid  is  applied,  the  stain  becoming  deeper  and  deeper  according  to 
the  proportion  of  wood  present. 

:  -   m. 

We  observe  that  Mr.  Richard  Walzl,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  U.S.A., 
has  commenced  a  new  monthly  photographic  periodical,  entitled 
Walzl' s  Monthly.  Its  page  is  of  the  same  dimensions  as  that  of 
The  British  Journal  of  PHOTOGRAPify,  and,  unlike  the  other 
American  journals,  it  has  no  cover.  It  contains  a  varied  amount  of 
matter  interesting  to  photographers. 


Talking  of  the  covers  of  American  journals,  we  observe  that  the 
New  York  Photographic  Times  commences  a  fresh  volume  under  a 
new  cover.  We  must  confess,  however,  that  we  preferred  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  its  old  garb,  the  chaste  richness  of  which  had  secured  for  it 
the  highest  encomiums  of  more  than  one  competent  judge  in  such 


matters.  True,  the  outside  of  a  publication  is  not  an  invariable 
criterion  of  its  contents  ;  so  let  us  hope  that  our  contemporary,  if 
there  be  any  falling  off  in  appearance,  may  make  up  for  it  in  the 
greater  value  of  its  matter. 


The  dark  colour  assumed  by  alkaline  pyrogallol  has  been  attributed 
to  the  production  of  purpurogallin ;  but,  from  experiments  per¬ 
formed  by  Signor  E.  Rotondi  upon  the  electrolysis  of  solutions  of 
pyrogallol  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  he  is  inclined  to  think 
that  the  above-named  body  is  not  the  direct  production  of  the 
oxidation  derived  from  an  intermediate  compound. 


According  to  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soci4t4  d' Encouragement  M.  Decaux 
has  been  making  a  series  of  experiments  upon  the  action  of  sun¬ 
light  and  the  electric-arc  light  upon  colours  used  in  dyeing  and  in 
painting  with  water  colours  and  oil  colours.  His  deductions  agree 
in  the  main,  though  not  entirely,  with  those  obtained  by  former 
investigators.  Colours  for  painting  in  water  and  oil  he  divides  into 
the  absolutely  permanent,  the  moderately  permanent,  and  the 
fugitive.  He  finds  that  in  water  colours  all  the  most  beautiful 
reds— carmine,  crimson  lake,  most  madder  lakes,  and  vermilion — 
fall  under  the  fugitive  class,  If  mixed  with  oil  the  madder  lakes 
rank  as  moderately  permanent. 


In  view  of  the  vast  number  of  coloured  photographs — good,  bad, 
and  indifferent — now  produced,  it  behoves  those  who  cater  for  the 
public  in  this  direction  to  look  carefully  at  their  colour-boxes.  Car¬ 
mine  and  crimson  lake  are,  the  one  so  brilliant  and  the  latter  so 
readily  used,  that,  despite  their  reputation  for  fugitiveness,  they 
are,  we  are  afraid,  employed  too  frequently;  but  the  madder  pre¬ 
parations  have  a  far  higher  reputation,  and  they  are  not  generally 
considered  as  fugitive  colours,  yet,  according  to  M.  Decaux,  they 
are  all  bad  alike.  However,  in  this  respect,  provided  a  permanent 
photograph  be  employed  for  colouring  upon,  the  photographic 
colourist  and  the  water-colour  painter  stand  upon  the  same  footing. 

- ❖ - 

DEVELOPING  GELATINE  NEGATIVES. 

In  reply  to  the  communication  of  “Questioner,”  in  last  week’s 
Journal,  I  will  endeavour,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to  state  in  what 
respects  I  have  found  sulphite  of  soda  a  disadvantage  when  used 
with  alkaline  pyro.  development  for  gelatine  negatives.  I  am  quite 
aware  that  my  opinion,  whatever  it  may  be  worth,  is  at  variance 
with  the  present  conviction  of  many  careful  and  experienced 
operators  ;  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  result  of  a  series  of  comparative 
trials  made  with  a  view  of  utilising  the  advantages,  if  any,  of 
sulphite  of  soda  as  an  aid  to  the  perfect  development  of  gelatine 
negatives. 

If  I  understand  rightly,  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  sulphite 
are — first,  the  absence  of  the  usual  non-actinic  colour  of  the  deposit ; 
and,  secondly,  the  facility  of  obtaining  clear  glass  in  the  shadows  of 
the  negative. 

As  regards  the  first  claim  ;  the  colour  is  undoubtedly  totally 
different,  the  deposit  being  of  a  cold  grey  or  black  tone,  instead  of  the 
usual  warm  brown  given  by  normal  pyro.  development.  A  negative 
of  the  latter  kind  may  not  be  so  pleasing  to  look  at  when  viewed  as 
a  transparency;  but,  inasmuch  as  it  is  only  used  as  a  means  of  pio- 
ducing  a  print — presumably  on  chloride  of  silver — the  alteration  of 
the  colour  will  only  prove  an  advantage  provided  the  negative  has 
been  developed  to  full  printing  density  at  the  first  operation, 
otherwise,  unless  the  negative  be  intensified,  the  print  will  be  weak 
and  flat,  and  wanting  in  the  bi’illiancy  which  would  be  given  by  a 
more  non-actinic  colour.  For  this  reason  I  find  it  better  in  practice 
to  retain  the  warmer  colour  in  the  first  instance,  reserving  the 
power  so  easily  exerted  of  changing  the  colour  of  the  deposit  to 
any  required  extent,  according  to  the  density  of  the  negative,  after 
the  completion  of  development,  thus  securing  a  double  chance  of 
obtaining  negatives  of  uniform  printing  density. 

With  respect  to  the  second  claim — namely,  clear  glass  in  tin- 
shadows — there  is  no  doubt  that  the  addition  of  acid  sulphite,  being 
a  powerful  restrainer,  does  give  the  facility  of  obtaining  bare  glass 
in  the  least-exposed  portions  of  the  film  ;  but,  however  valuable  this 
quality  may  be  in  a  positive  transparency,  such  as  a  lantern  slide,  it 
is  utterly  unnecessary  as  one  of  the  printing  qualities  of  a  negative, 
provided  there  is  a  proper  gradation  of  tone  from  the  highest 
lights  to  the  deepest  shadows.  In  fact,  it  is  well  known  that  a  very 
large  majority  of  the  finest  silver  prints  ever  produced  from  nega- 
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lives  by  any  process,  wet  or  dry,  have  been  made  from  negatives 
having  little  or  no  bare  glass  in  the  shadows. 

Your  correspondent  calls  special  attention  to  this  one  important 
quality  above  all  others  which  constitute  a  perfect  negative,  namely, 
true  gradation  of  tone.  He  also  points  out  that  this  depends  to  a 
great  extent  upon  the  plate.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  generally  known 
to  what  extent  this  is  true  of  different  makes  of  dry  plates  (which 
vary  as  much  in  their  capabilities  of  giving  true  gradation  as  wet 
collodion  at  its  best  and  at  its  worst) ;  but,  even  with  the  most 
perfect  plates,  it  is  precisely  in  this  respect  that  the  sulphite  deve¬ 
loper  has  failed  in  my  hands  to  give  satisfactory  results.  It  seems 
to  cut  off  a  little  at  either  end  of  the  scale.  With  normal  exposure 
a  little  of  the  detail  in  the  deepest  shadows  is  lost,  while,  if  the 
exposure  be  slightly  increased  and  the  development  pushed  to 
obtain  the  required  density,  the  delicate  half-tones  next  the  high 
lights  are  sacrificed.  The  loss  is  in  some  instances  very  trifling,  and 
in  small,  well-exposed  landscapes  would  probably  be  hardly  per¬ 
ceptible  ;  but  in  portraiture  or  large  pictures  with  much  half-tone 
the  difference  is  at  once  apparent.  Sulphite  of  soda  in  the  pyro. 
developer  seems  to  act  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  addition  of 
gelatine  to  the  iron  developer  for  wet  plates.  This  much-vaunted 
improvement  was  equally  fashionable  for  a  time  some  years  ago, 
but  has  long  since  been  discarded  except  for  special  work.  I 
venture  to  predict  a  similar  fate  for  sulphite  of  soda  at  no  very 
distant  date.  Already  many  of  our  best  and  ablest  workers  have 
discontinued  its  use,  chiefly  for  the  reasons  stated  above. 

I  have  omitted  to  mention  the  preservative  properties  of  the 
sulphite  in  pyro.  solution.  In  this  respect  its  action  seems  perfect ; 
but  the  same  result  is  effectually  obtained  by  the  use  of  glycerine 
and  alcohol,  or  a  trace  of  acid  in  the  aqueous  solution,  without  the 
disadvantages  of  the  sulphite  of  soda.  B.  J.  Edwards. 


DR.  EDER’S  RECENT  RESEARCHES. 

The  properties  of  the  ferri cyanide  of  potassium,  in  combination 
with  gelatine,  discovered  by  Dr.  Eder,  and  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bolas 
at  the  first  of  the  series  of  Cantor  lectures,  may  possibly  cause  a 
complete  revolution  in  carbon  printing,  and  most  processes  of  a 
kindred  nature,  where  the  gelatine  has  to  be  washed  away,  as  in 
the  Woodburytype,  stannotype,  &c.  There  are,  doubtless,  many 
points  to  be  solved  —  such  as  relative  sensitiveness  to  light, 
principally — although,  not  having  had  any  experience  with  this 
combination,  I  should  imagine  that,  if  insolubility  of  the  gelatine 
occur  on  mixing  with  the  ferric  salt,  there  would  at  once  arise  a 
difficulty  in  getting  either  paper  or  glass  coated  with  the  mixture. 
But  if  it  could  be  employed,  as  are  now  sensitive  carbon  or  stanno¬ 
type  tissue,  there  seems  to  be  no  difficulty  in  its  use. 

A  complete  reversal  of  all  the  processes  would  naturally  occur. 
The  carbon  process  would  require  a  positive,  and  the  stannotype  a 
negative  to  work  from,  thus  completely  changing  the  existing  order 
of  things.  In  the  latter  process  all  that  would  be  required  would 
be  to  keep  sheets  of  plate  glass  coated  permanently  with  gelatine 
and  sensitise  as  required  for  use,  to  expose  under  a  negative,  and 
wash  away  the  parts  rendered  soluble  by  light,  coating,  when  dry, 
with  tinfoil,  as  usual.  No  reversal  of  the  image  would  take  place, 
as  the  surface  image  from  the  negative  would  naturally  be  reversed, 
and  brought  right  again  in  the  print.  This  is  a  most  important 
feature  in  all  photo-mechanical  processes,  and  formed  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Woodbury  process  a  serious  drawback,  until  by  acci¬ 
dent  a  relief  was  laid  with  the  wrong  surface  in  contact  with  the 
lead — turned  inside  out,  in  fact — with  no  apparent  difference  in  the 
resulting  prints.  Since  then  this  method  has  been  adopted  in  all 
Woodbury  printing,  except  where  film  or  reversed  negatives  were 
handy.  In  what  Mr.  Bolas  termed  the  first  stannotype  process 
(although  the  name  was  only  given  to  the  later)  the  same  difficulty 
appeared,  all  prints  being  reversed,  which  called  forth  the  remark 
from  a  celebrated  German  firm  that  this  fact  took  all  the  cream  off 
the  system.  This  additional  reason  to  those  given  by  the  lecturer 
was  the  cause  of  its  abandonment.  Walter  B.  Woodbury. 

- + - 

DARK  ROOM  ILLUMINATION. 

Since  writing  my  last  article,  which  was  based  on  theoretical 
grounds  only,  I  have  made  some  experiments  which,  I  may  add, 
have  been  very  carefully  conducted.  I  considered  I  was  in  duty 
bound  to  Mr.  Starnes  to  follow  up  with  experiment  what  I  had  pre¬ 
dicted  on  theoretical  grounds. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  I  challenged  his  statement  that  light 
from  an  orange  surface  gave  almost  as  much  deposit  on  a  gelatine 


plate  as  light  from  a  blue  surface;  and,  further,  I  pointed  out»tL:.i 
comparisons  of  this  kind  were  of  little  account  if  the  brilliancy  or 
photometric  value  of  the  light  were  not  taken  into  account.  .Mi. 
Starnes  thinks  this  to  be  of  secondaiy  importance  in  connection 
with  his  lamp.  Now,  I  really  do  not  wish  to  see  this  matter  getting 
into  hopeless  confusion,  as  it  undoubtedly  will  if  the  importance  of 
a  necessary  factor  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  be  not  recognised. 

I  insist  that  the  photometric  power — in  other  word-,  the  t-ight- 
giving  power — is  one  of  the  things  that  must  be  determined  if  com* 
parison  is  to  be' of  any  value  at  all.  It  does  not  matter  whether 
light  proceeds  from  glass,  paper,  velvet,  wood,  ochre,  or  any  other 
substance  or  combination  of  substances,  or  whether  from  an 
opaque  or  transparent  body  or  a  combination  of  opaque  or  trans¬ 
parent  bodies.  What  we  have  to  do  with  is  the  light  after  it  ha- 
passed  away  from  its  source.  Mr.  Starnes  must  surely  accept  this 
as  self-evident,  and  admit  that  it  is  as  applicable  to  his  lamp  as  to 
any  other  lamp.  We  must,  therefore,  reduce  all  kinds  of  light, 
from  whatever  source,  to  a  level  as  to  sight-giving  power  before  any 
comparison  as  to  actinicity  is  made;  or,  conversely,  we  may  reduce 
to  a  level  of  actinicity  before  the  sight-giving  comparison  be  made. 

I  repeat  that  if  we  are  to  save  this  subject  from  confusion  the 
photometric  value  must  be  as  carefully  determined  as  the  sensito- 
metric  value.  So  much  stress  do  I  lay  on  this  point  that  sensitometej 
figures  I  simply  lay  on  one  side  as  valueless  unless  accompanied  by 
photometric  figures.  A  sensitometer  costs  a  comparatively  large  sum 
of  money  compared  with  the  cost  of  a  standard  candle.  Is  it  not  a 
pity  that  figures  obtained  by  an  expensive  instrument  should  be 
valueless  for  want  of  a  candle? 

The  experiments  I  have  completed  were  carried  out  with  the  aid 
of  an  improvised  photometer.  The  reflecting  surfaces  were  prepared 
in  the  following  manner  : — I  procured  the  dry  pigments  used  for 
the  preparation  of  lithographic  inks  and  made  up  a  quantity  of 
each  in  separate  mortar’s  with  a  small  quantity  of  starch — just 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  pigment  being  rubbed  off  the  finished 
surface.  I  now  brushed  pieces  of  millboard  with  the  pigment  and 
allowed  them  to  dry.  These  surfaces,  when  examined  with  a  glass, 
were  practically  identical,  excepting  the  tint.  My  photometer 
was  simply  a  box  with  an  arrangement  enabling  me  to 
vary  the  distance  of  the  light  from  the  coloured  surfaces  in 
in  such  a  manner  that  I  could  make  the  photometric  value  of  a 
given  area  equal  to  any  arbitrary  standard.  I  used  the  shadow 
method  of  determining  the  equality  of  the  light.  When  actually 
carrying  out  an  experiment  I  exposed  a  plate — one  half  to  one  light 
and  simultaneously  the  other  half  to  the  other  light,  the  edge  of  a 
dark  septum  dividing  the  plate.  Comparing  blue  and  orange 
surfaces  I  could  not  get  even  an  approach  to  Mr.  Starnes’  results. 
Invariably  the  half  of  the  plate  expossd  to  the  blue  light  flashed 
out  under  the  developer  and  gave  a  very  dense  deposit,  while  the 
other  half  remained  clean  or  gave  only  a  trifling  deposit. 

I  extended  the  experiments  to  red  and  orange,  and  must,  in 
justice  to  Mr.  Starnes,  say  that  here  the  result  was  exactly  as  he 
has  stated.  Instead,  however,  of  allowing  this  to  shake  my  belief 
in  the  value  of  that  beautiful  instrument,  the  spectroscope,  as 
applied  to  practical  photography,  I  turned  to  it  for  an  explanation. 
On  applying  the  magic  slit  and  prism  I  was  not  at  all  surprised  to 
find  that  the  particular  red  I  was  working  with  was  of  a  very  com¬ 
pound  nature  indeed.  I  have  little  doubt  but  the  red  employed  by 
Mr.  Starnes  would  be  found  to  yield  a  complex  light.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  worth  recording  were  red  rays  found  more  actinic  to 
silver  salts  than  yellow  or  orange. 

Re  photographing  the  spectrum:  what  difference  would  Mr. 
Starnes  expect  to  find  between  a  spectrum  photographed  direct  and 
oue  photographed  after  being  allowed  to  fall  on  a  white  screen  ? 
Mr.  Starnes  says  this  would  be  an  interesting  experiment,  and 
would  have  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  subject  of  reflected 
light.  May  I  ask — In  what  way  ? 

In  speaking  of  a  proposal  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham’s  to  paint  the 
interior  of  the  lamp  of  a  chrome  yellow  Mr.  Starnes  says  : — “  In 
each  case  I  was  very  much  struck  with  the  rapid  falling  off  of  the 
actinic  power  of  the  light  the  further  the  plate  was  placed  from  the 
lamp  compared  to  the  loss  of  luminous  power.”  Impossible ,  other¬ 
wise  a  hitherto  well-established  theory  must  terminate  its  day  of 
usefulness.  Light  diminishes  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
from  the  source.  Mr.  Starnes  is  struck  with  the  fact  that,  although 
this  may  be  photometrically  true,  yet  it  is  not  so  photographically. 
In  other  words,  that  in  the  passage  through  a  small  column  of  air 
the  more  actinic  vibrations  are  to  a  great  extent  lost  by  absorption, 
dispersion,  or  by  other  more  occult  means,  and  that  the  law  of 
inverse  squares  does  not  hold  good  so  far  as  these  rays  are  concerned. 
There  is  some  trouble  here,  I  think,  for  Mr.  Starnes. 
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Next  week  I  propose  to  give  a  method  that  should,  I  think, 
settle  once  and  for  all  the  vexed  question  of  dark-room  illumina- 
(  don.  I  am  at  present  working  the  matter  out  at  such  odd  hours  as 
[  am  able  to  snatch  from  business.  As  to  Mr.  Starnes’  communi¬ 
cation,  which  appeared  in  your  issue  of  February  1st,  entitled 
Actinic  Force  versus  Colour ,  I  will  possibly  have  something  to  say. 
At  present  my  feeling  in  regard  to  it  is  that  at  last  the  edge  of  a 
formidable  morass  has  been  reached.  I  have  little  wish  to  banter, 
but  this  article  is  simply  crushing.  The  way  Mr.  Starnes  makes  a 
tilt  at  well-established  theories,  levelling  them  in  one  fell  swoop, 
shows,  to  put  the  matter  quietly,  that  he  has  the  courage  of  his 
convictions.  G.  D.  Macdougald. 

- ♦ - 

STANNOTYPE. 

No.  II. 

The  first  step  towards  the  production  of  the  stannotype  printing 
mould  consists  in  obtaining  a  transparency  from  the  negative  to  be 
reproduced.  As  the  success  of  the  subsequent  operations  rests  very 
materially  upon  the  character  and  quality  of  the  transparency,  the 
details  of  its  production  may  be  dwelt  upon  with  some  minuteness. 
Any  process  may,  of  course,  be  adopted ;  but  in  view  of  the  special 
requirements  of  this  particular  case  the  carbon  process  is,  perhaps,  to 
be  preferred  on  the  score  of  convenience,  as  it  affords  considerable 
j  scope  for  modifying  the  peculiarities  of  different  negatives.  In  fact, 
the  necessity  for  this  intermediate  transparency  becomes  under  the 
i  circumstances  an  advantage  rather  than  otherwise. 

The  principal  requirements  in  the  transparency  are  sufficient 
'  vigour  to  withstand  the  somewhat  long  exposure  to  light,  which  is 
necessary  to  produce  sufficient  depth  in  the  relief,  combined  with 
due  gradation  in  the  half-tones  and  perfectly  clear  glass  in  the 
highest  lights.  In  fact,  when  laid  upon  white  paper  the  trans¬ 
parency  should  exhibit  the  qualities  of  a  good,  strong  positive.  The 
necessity  for  clear  glass  in  the  highest  lights  must  be  insisted  upon, 
for  reasons  that  will  be  made  apparent  in  a  later  stage  of  the 
description  ;  suffice  it  to  say  now  that  a  positive,  however  per¬ 
fect  it  may  be  in  its  gradations,  but  wanting  in  this  one  element 
of  clearness  in  the  high  lights,  is  useless  for  the  purpose  in  question. 
The  capability  which  the  carbon  process  presents  for  secunng  this 
i  class  of  result  from  almost  any  kind  of  negative  is  beyond  question, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is  specially  recommended  ;  though 
with  careful  manipulation  it  is  probable  some  operators  will  be  able 
to  produce  satisfactory  results  by  other  means. 

As  the  exact  effect  desired  in  the  transparency  is  gained  in  a 
great  measure  by  intensification  or  “  toning  ”  by  chemical  means 
after  development,  the  ordinary  portrait  tissue  is,  as  a  rule,  pre¬ 
ferable,  owing  to  its  comparatively  thick  film  of  gelatine.  A 
tolerably  strong  sensitising  bath  should  be  used — not  less  than  four 
per  cent,  of  bichromate,  five  or  six  per  cent,  proving,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  advantageous,  as  with  this  strength  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  an  image  full  of  detail  in  every  grade  of  the  picture,  from 
the  highest  lights  to  the  deepest  shadows. 

Such  an  image,  consisting,  as  it  does,  of  varying  thicknesses  of 
gelatine  (the  colouring  matter  may  be  to  a  certain  extent  ignored), 
is  capable  of  almost  unlimited  intensification  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  gradations  actually  existing  by  any  of  the  methods  of  staining 
the  film  usually  adopted,  and  this  without  any  risk  of  degrading 
the  highest  lights.  As  these  are,  or  should  be,  represented  by 
“  clear  glass  ” — that  is,  an  absence  of  gelatine  deposit — there  is 
nothing  to  be  stained,  and  so  the  intensification  may  be  pushed  to 
any  extent  without  danger,  provided  a  suitable  collodion  be  used  as 
the  substratum. 

For  this  latter  purpose  any  good  “enamel”  collodion  is  utilisable, 
but  it  is  needful  to  ensure  that  it  dries  without  opalescence.  It  is 
better  that  the  collodion  film  be  not  too  thick.  Its  only  object  is  to 
prevent  the  washing  away  of  the  delicate  details  of  the  higher 
lights,  no  further  good  effect  being  secured  by  a  thicker  film,  as 
when  it  is  needful  .to  strip  or  transfer  the  picture  after  de¬ 
velopment.  The  thicker  collodion  film,  moreover,  offers  greater 
chance  of  staining  in  the  subsequent  intensification  of  the  carbon 
image. 

In  sensitising  the  tissue  it  should  be  immersed  in  the  bichromate 
solution  for  from  three  to  five  minutes  according  to  temperature, 
and  then  placed  in  contact  with  a  sheet  of  plate  glass  and  “squeegeed” 
in  order  to  remove  the  excess  of  solution.  It  is  then  to  be  sus¬ 
pended  in  an  airy  place — preferably  in  a  warm  room — in  order  that 
it  may  dry  as  rapidly  as  possible.  In  fact,  every  precaution  should 
be  observed  to  prevent  the  chance  of  partial  insolubility  occurring, 
either  from  prolonged  exposure  in  a  moist  state  or  to  an  atmosphere 
contaminated  with  deleterious  gases,  Such  partial  insolubility  i 


would,  it  is  needless  to  say,  be  fatal  to  absolute  clearness  in  the 
high  lights  unless  under  a  high-temperature  development,  when  the 
delicacy  of  the  half-tones  would  be  jeopardised.  As  soon  as  dry  the 
tissue  should  be  stored  in  a  dry  place  under  pressure  in  the  flat 
state,  or  else  in  a  metal  case,  rolled  up  with  the  gelatine  side  out¬ 
wards.  Either  method  will  not  only  preserve  the  sensitive  film  from 
atmospheric  influence,  and  consequently  retain  its  solubility,  but 
also  keep  it  in  a  better  state  for  securing  perfect  contact  with  the 
negative. 

In  printing  it  is  scarcely  needful  to  say  that  the  “'safe-edge”  is 
indispensable.  This  should  be  rather  wider  than  usual — if  possible 
about  a-quarter  of  an  inch — in  order  to  allow  a  narrow  border  to  be 
left  between  the  actual  picture  and  the  “safe-edge”  used  in  the 
next  operation. 

The  necessity  for  this,  as  well  as  the  absolute  clearness  of  the 
highest  lights  of  the  transparency  already  referred  to,  may  be  here 
explained.  In  the  ordinary  “  Woodbury  ”  printing  relief — that  is, 
the  mould  formed  by  pressure  of  the  gelatine  relief  (made 
from  a  negative )  into  a  plate  of  soft  metal — the  “safe-edge”  is  a 
border  which  practically  represents  the  highest  lights  of  the  picture, 
and,  as  such,  gives  value  to  the  whole  of  the  gradations  by  limiting 
the  depth  of  the  layer  of  gelatine  which  forms  the  print.  But  in 
the  case  of  the  stannotype  printing  surface,  which  is  formed  by  direct 
printing  from  a  positive,  the  ordinary  “safe-edge”  would  represent 
the  deepest  shadows  of  the  print,  or,  in  other  words,  the  extreme 
depth  of  the  printing  mould.  This,  it  is  clear,  would  leave  the  sur¬ 
face  without  planimetry,  and  the  gradations  of  the  picture  without 
any  definite  value.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  it  is  only  necessary  to 
print  the  transparencg  with  a  rather  broad  “  safe-edge  ” — that  is, 
with  a  certain  margin  of  practically  clear  glass.  In  using  the  trans¬ 
parency  for  the  subsequent  production  of  the  printing  mould  it  is 
again  provided  with  a  “  safe-edge,”  but  narrower  than  the  former 
one,  so  that  a  border  of  clear  glass  is  left  between  it  and  the  picture 
proper,  and  this  will  form  the  highest  portion  of  the  printing  sur¬ 
face,  and,  therefore,  the  highest  light  of  the  picture. 

It  will  be  plain  from  this  why  the  perfect  clearness  of  the  high 
lights  of  the  transparency  is  insisted  on.  If  these  be  slightly  tinted, 
though  in  perfect  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  picture,  while  the  “  safe- 
edge  ”  or  inner  margin  is  clear  glass,  the  result  will  be  that  the 
printing  mould  will  have  a  border  slightly  higher  in  relief  than  any 
other  portion  of  its  surface ;  and,  consequently, that,  in  printing,  every 
portion  of  the  picture  will  possess  more  or  less  of  a  tint  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  difference  between  its  highest  lights  and  clear  glass. 
The  printing  surface  must,  in  fact,  be  a  dish ,  the  edges  of  which  are 
formed  by  this  border  resting  between  the  “  safe-edge  ”  and  the 
picture. 

Nothing  particular  need  be  said  of  the  operations  of  printing  and 
development.  These  are  performed  in  .the  ordinary  manner  for 
carbon  printing,  care  being  taken  not  to  over-expose  to  any  ap¬ 
preciable  extent  so  as  to  form  a  deposit  in  the  extreme  high  lights. 
Let  the  development  be  conducted  with  especial  care  and  with 
water  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  can  be  conveniently  worked, 
finishing,  if  needful,  at  a  higher  temperature  to  clear  the 
lights. 

At  this  point  the  opportunity  occurs  of  intensifying  or  modifying 
the  character  of  the  transparency.  The  picture  now  consists  of  a 
cast,  so  to  say,  in  slightly-coloured  gelatine,  the  different  gradations 
being  represented  by  varying  thickness  of  gelatine.  If  these 
gradations  be  in  due  proportion  one  to  anothei’ — it  matters  little 
whether  the  image  be  generally  dense  or  otherwise — it  follows  that 
the  mere  colouration  of  the  gelatine  film  will  increase  the  intensity 
of  the  image  in  exact  proportion  to  the  already-existing  gradations. 
This  can  be  readily  done  by  means  of  a  ten-grain  solution  of  per¬ 
manganate  of  potash  applied  for  a  minute  or  so. 

If  after  washing  thoroughly  the  image  is  not  yet  dense  enough, 
let  the  film  be  dried  and  then  again  submitted  to  the  action  of  the 
same  solution.  This  is  preferable  to  the  longer  continuation  of  the 
treatment  without  drying,  which  only  tends  to  stain  the  underlying 
collodion  film.  If  the  further  application  of  the  permanganate 
solution  fail  to  give  sufficient  density  a  three-grain  solution  of 
gallic  acid  may  be  used  followed  by  a  solution  of  perch loi'ide  of 
iron  or  any  ferric  salt ;  the  sulphate  or  potassio-sulphate  answers 
well.  The  gallic  acid  solution,  if  long  applied,  will  probably  reduce 
the  density,  but  the  subsequent  action  of  the  ferric  salt  will  more 
than  restore  the  loss. 

Nothing  remains  to  be  said  on  the  subject  of  the  transparency,  in 
describing  the  production  of  which  it  has  been  assumed  that  the 
reader  is  familiar  with,  at  least,  the  general  manipulations  of  the 
carbon  process.  Should  any  points  have  been  left  m  dou>  tar; 
will  be  explained  in  our  Notes  and  Queries  column. 
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ACTINISM  AND  WAVE-LENGTHS. 

The  paper  by  Mr.  Herbert  S.  Starnes  in  last  week’s  number  of  the 
Journal  was  a  very  interesting  one,  particularly  as  it  opened  up 
new  directions  for  thought;  but  some  of  the  statements  in  it  are  so 
contrary  to  the  generally-accepted  theory  of  light  that  they  should 
not  pass  without  beiug  challenged. 

In  speaking  of  the  effect  ou  light  in  passing  through  red  glass  he 
says  : — “The  red  glass  has  brought  the  various  wave-lengths  of  the 
white  light  all  to  one  length — I  ought  rather  to  say  nearly  to 
oiie  length,”  &c.  Now  this  infers,  or  rather  asserts,  that  the 
component  parts  of  white  light  are  changed  in  their  character 
by  their  passage  through  the  red  glass,  and  that  the  blue  rays,  &c., 
have  their  wave-lengths  altered  and  are  turned  into  red  light. 
This  is  certainly  not  what  is  usually  considered  to  take  place.  The 
red  glass  does  not  alter  any  wave-lengths,  but  merely  acts  as  a  sort 
of  filter,  stopping  the  passage  of  nearly  all  the  rays  except  the  red. 

In  the  next  paragraph  there  is  a  most  extraordinary  statement, 
namely,  that  the  “  combined  wave-lengths  -of  yellow  and  green  are 
more  than  that  of  the  red  alone.”  If  this  were  so,  then  we  should 
get  no  light  at  ail ;  for,  as  the  wave-lengths  were  longer  than  that 
of  red,  they  would  cease  to  have  any  effect  on  the  eye,  and,  in  fact, 
would  become  part  of  the  heat  waves  of  the  invisible  portion  of  the 
spectrum  beyond  the  red.  We  must  look  to  some  other  theory 
than  this  for  the  efficiency  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham’s  plan  of  using 
a  combination  of  green  and  yellow  in  the  dark  room. 

Further  on  Mr.  Starnes  says  : — “  If  we  use  quartz  lenses  the 
violet  rays  are  less  powerful  to  withstand  actinic  force.”  To 
me  this  is  a  very  ambiguous  sentence.  Would  Mr.  Starnes  explain 
his  meaning  more  fully  1  There  are  several  other  portions  of 
his  communication  that  appear  to  be  quite  new  departures — notably 
that  the  addition  of  silver  bromide  (presumably  a  slow  one)  to 
boiled  gelatine  will  give  a  rapid  emulsion.  I  must  experiment 
in  this  direction.  W.  Horseman  Kirkby. 


TRANSATLANTIC  JOTTINGS. 

Our  readers  may  remember  the  account  (extracted  from  the  New 
York  Times )  we  gave  last  month  of  the  unfortunate  photographer 
whose  camera  was  smashed  by  a  supposed  criminal  in  tow  of  a 
police  officer.  “  Who’s  to  pay  ?  ”  said  the  witty  writer  of  the 
paragraph  in  question.  Air.  Norman  Coe,  the  photographer  con¬ 
cerned,  writes  to  say  that,  so  far  from  the  slight  contretemps  in 
question  having  prevented  his  taking  a  picture  of  the  too  vivacious 
captive,  he,  by  means  of  a  specially-quick  dry  plate,  did  obtain  a 
likeness.  Although  surrounded  as  he  was  “  by  some  of  the  keenest- 
eyed  detectives  in  New  York,”  no  one  but  himself  and  his  assistant 
knew  when  the  picture  was  being  made. 

Perhaps  he  used  Air.  Eakius’s  drop  shutter — one  of  the  neatest 
ideas  yet  propounded  in  regard  to  quick  shutters.  Air.  Eakins  has 
a  shutter  to  uncover  and  another  to  cover  the  lens,  and  he  actuates 
them  as  follows : — “  Two  equal  weights  attached  to  cords  of  different 
lengths  were  dropped  simultaneously.  When  the  weight  on  the 
short  cord  had  fallen  as  far  as  the  cord  allowed  the  tension  re¬ 
leased  a  slide  which  uncovered  the  lens.  The  exposure  continued 
while  the  other  weight  was  falling.  When  the  end  of  its  string 
was  reached  it,  in  turn,  released  a  second  slide,  which  covered  the 
lens.”  By  varying  the  length  of  the  second  cord  Air.  Eakins  is  said 
to  be  able  to  vary  his  exposures  from  a-quarter  to  one-hundredth  of 
a  second. 

According  to  the  Philadelphia  Photographer  (which,  by-the-bye, 
is  celebrating  the  commencement  of  its  third  decade)  the  New 
York  police  have  got  hold  of  a  band  of  scandalous  impostors,  who, 
trading  on  the  want  of  business  knowledge  of  young  ladies,  have 
been  netting  large  sums  by  charging  one  or  two  dollars  for  impart¬ 
ing  to  their  victims  the  secret  of  “  electrographing  ”  for  colouring 
photographs,  and  enabling  large  sums  to  be  thus  earned.  The  very 
largeness  of  their  trade  aroused  suspicions  and  led  to  their 
apprehension,  from  three  to  seven  hundred  letters  being  daily 
received  ! 

Photographic  journalism  in  America  would  appear  to  be  more 
trammelled  than  our  own,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  reply  of  the 
editor  of  the  journal  first  named  to  the  request  of  several  photo¬ 
graphers  that  he  should  criticise  more  fully  the  pictures  exhibited 
at  the  national  exhibitions.  He  would,  he  jocularly  says,  “be 
compelled  to  move  his  sanctum  a  dozen  or  more  stories  higher, 
barricade  the  doors,  place  Gatling  guns  and  revolvers  in  position, 
and  would  tremble  like  an  aspen  leaf  for  months  after  the  work 
had  been  completed.” 


According  to  the  Photographic  Times  (New  Wily  some  con¬ 
sternation  is  likely  to  be  caused  in  the  ranks  of  photographers  by  a 
recent  decision  of  the  postal  authorities,  which  will  result  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  postage  on  photographs  by  one  hundred  per  cent — 
that  is,  from  two  ounces  for  a  halfpenny  to  one  ounce. 

The  Philadelphia  Photographic  Society  has  had  before  it-  and 
almost  at  the  same  time  as  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain  had  a  similar  paper  by  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes — an  interesting 
sketch  of  photographic  progress  in  America.  There  is  a  droll  account 
of  the  inception  of  the  Philadelphia  Society,  which,  w  •  r<  ad,  “  w;is 
born  at  615,  Walnut-street,  in  December,  1860,  when  some  twenty- 
five  gentlemen  met  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Constant  Gillou,  the  first 
president.  Although  the  gentlemen  went  there  with  their  hearts 
full  of  the  subject  the  whole  evening  passed  by  without  its  being 
oroached  at  all,  the  host  expecting  the  visitors  to  mention  it  first, 
and  they  looking  to  him  for  a  start.  Yet  a  deal  of  thinking  was  cone.'' 

The  Photographic  Times  asks  Avhy  are  so  many  operators  given  to 
adding  an  acid  to  the  alkaline  developer?  It  says — “  Sulphurous, 
sulphuric,  nitric,  phosphoric,  and  all  imaginable  organic  acids  have 
been  suggested,  and  were,  in  reality,  used  by  some  of  the  best  operators 
and  amateurs.”  We  presume  it  is  because  the  function  of  the  acid  is 
not  rightly  understood.  The  place  for  the  acid  is  in  the  solution  of 
pyrogallic,  and  its  use  is  to  keep  the  latter  from  becoming  discoloured. 
When  it  was  first  employed  for  that  purpose  a  large  proportion  was 
used ;  but,  as  a  well-known  writer  in  our  own  columns  pointed  out, 
a  few  grains  of  citric  acid  to  the  ounce  of  pyro.  was  amply  sufficient 
to  attain  the  required  end. 

We  can  scarcely  agree  with  the  writer  in  that  journal  who, 
in  the  same  article,  says  the  utility  of  sulphite  of  Roda  in  the 
developei-,  “  to  say  the  least,  is  problematic— at  anyrate  it 
is  not  distinctly  proven.”  Now,  if  there  is  one  thing  more 
than  another  capable  of  distinct  proof  it  is  the  great  utility  of 
the  sulphite  in  preserving  the  negative  from  becoming  discoloured 
by  the  pyro.  solution.  We  imagine  the  question  intended  to 
be  called  doubtful  is  as  to  whether  the  addition  slowed  the  plate  or 
not — a  question  that  is  subject  of  doubt. 

We  learn  from  the  same  journal  that  Air.  W.  H.  Sherman,  of  Mil¬ 
waukee,  has  for  a  long  time  been  collecting  a  series  of  negatives  of 
pictures  of  the  old  masters,  which  he  is  now  arranging  in  series  for  the 
study  and  information  of  artists  and  others  who  are  interested  in  art. 
An  immense  demand  is  (and  we  should  think  justly)  predicted  for 
them.  We  do  not  know  to  what  extent  they  will  compete  with  the 
magnificent  collection  of  the  Autotype  Company,  but  the  idea  is 
worth  commending  to  the  notice  of  that  enterprising  body  as  to 
whether  a  specially-selected  number  of  their  works  might  not  be 
printed  from  and  published  en  bloc  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all. 
Their  permanency  would  be  a  great  point  in  their  favour. 

Our  transatlantic  cousins  seem  to  be  rather  behind  the  day  in 
carbon  printing,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  account  of  a  meeting 
of  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  American  Institute.  Air.  Roche 
was  delivering  a  lecture  upon  carbon  printing,  illustrating  it  with 
demonstrations  of  developing  the  film.  The  audience  seemed  to 
think  the  print  came  by  some  sort  of  conjuring,  for  we  read  that 
the  President  said — “  There  seems  to  be  a  little  sleight  of  hand,  Mr. 
Roche.  They  think  that  by  some  trick  or  device  you  have  put  the 
picture  on  the  glass.  How  is  the  picture  made  ?  ” 

We  will  conclude  our  Jottings  for  the  month  by  extracting  from 
Anthony's  Bulletin  an  account  of  the  accident  drawing  attention  to 
the  care  that  even  with  the  simplest  chemicals  should  be  taken  in 
all  photographic  studios  : — “  Mr.  W.  D.  Gatchel  had  a  very  narrow 
escape  from  death  a  few  days  since.  He  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
drinking  a  mineral  water,  and  kept  it  in  a  liquid  ammonia  bottle. 
By  some  oversight  of  a  clerk  a  bottle  of  this  fluid  was  put  where  he 
generally  kept  the  water,  and  he  took  a  portion  of  it  before  dis¬ 
covering  the  error.  By  prompt  measures  his  life  was  saved,  but 
for  over  a  week  he  has  been  on  a  sick  bed,  not  able  to  swallow  any¬ 
thing.  He  is  now  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery,  but  it  will  be  some 
time  before  he  will  be  enabled  to  fully  resume  his  daily  duties.” 

- 4— - 

PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE  SEAT  OF  WAR. 

The  recent  intelligence  from  the  seat  of  war  in  Egypt,  giving 
details  of  the  defeat  of  Baker  Pasha,  also  embraces  a  notification 
that  among  the  officers  missing  are  the  two  photographers  who 
accompanied  the  Egyptian  army  into  the  Soudan. 

The  role  enacted  by  photographers  in  giving  scenic  representa¬ 
tions  of  incidents  full  of  eventful  interest  is  replete  with  value  not 
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i!y  to  the  general  public,  but  also  to  geographers  and  ethnologists, 
id  likewise  to  students  of  military  science  in  an  especial  degree, 
he  accuracy  and  almost  inspired  skill  with  which  a  clever  artist 
ill  depict  a  rencontre  between  two  forces  ythnologically  divergent, 
le  of  them  adopting  different  arms  and  different  modes  of  warfare 
■om  the  other,  elicits  admiration,  which,  however,  is  sometimes 
unpered  by  the  surmise  that  will  intrude  itself — How  would  such 
scene  have  been  rendered  by  a  photograph  instead  of  by  a 
rawing  ? 

We  are  not  at  present  aware  of  photography  having  been  actively 
isociated  with  military  operations  previous  to  the  Crimean  war, 
hen  Mr.  Roger  Fenton,  aided  by  Mr.  Marcus  Sparling,  both  since 
eceased,  paid  a  prolonged  visit  to  the  military  head  quarters  with 
complete  outfit  for  taking  photographs  by  the  wet  collodion  pro- 
>ss ;  nor  are  we  aware  of  any  photographs  of  scenes  of  active  war- 
ire  having  been  obtained  by  these  gentlemen,  as  their  operations 
ere  mainly  confined  to  the  taking  of  portraits  and  groups  of  the 
fficers  of  distinction. 

It  was  not  long  after  this,  however,  ere  photographers  in  other 
arts  of  the  world  were  to  be  occasionally  found  taking  scenes 
1  the  battlefield,  and  some  of  these  were  truly  ghastly  from  the 
.era  reality  of  the  facts  thus  photographically  depicted.  No  room 
>r  indulging  in  artistic  licence  there,  nor  for  the  introduction  of 
iy  effort  of  the  imagination !  Shells  seen  in  the  act  of  bursting, 
[■  their  dire  effects  as  witnessed  a  few  seconds  after  bursting; 
rong  men  falling  to  rise  no  more,  or  in  the  agonies  of  death  ; 
and-to-hand  encounters ;  the  varied  emotions-  displayed  in  the 
ices  of  the  combatants — these  form  some  of  the  items  witnessed  in 
ar  photographs,  and  they  conve}T  to  the  spectator  ideas  quite 
ifferent  from  those  induced  by  the  examination  of  a  painting  or 
rawing  of  scenes  of  a  similar  character.  Some  of  the  war  series 
f  stereographs  issued  by  Messrs.  E.  and  H.  T.  Anthony  and  Co., 
l  connection  with  the  great  struggle  between  the  Northern  and 
outhern  American  States,  show  more  vividly  than  the  pen  of  any 
oecial  correspondent  could  express  the  horrors  of  war,  as  displayed 
y  dead  bodies  lying  in  the  trenches  or  on  the  field,  some  of  them 
aving  portions  of  the  head  or  face  blown  away,  or  being  otherwise 
srribly  mutilated  from  the  bursting  of  the  devastating  and  deadly 
hell. 

The  photographer  who  visits  the  field  of  battle  runs  a  great  risk, 
l  consequence  of  his  affording  a  special  mark  for  any  hostile  belli- 
erent  who,  out  of  something  akin  to  a  spirit  of  sheer  wantonness, 
light  “  draw  a  bead  ”  upon  him.  Conversing,  some  years  ago,  on 
his  subject  with  Mr.  Sparling,  he  informed  us  that  he  sometimes 
fooled  ”  the  Russians  (during  the  siege  of  Sebastopol)  by  displaying 
make-believe  camera  a  little  above  the  wall  of  a  trench  and 
aising  his  cap  upon  a  stick  close  beside  it,  although  only  a  few 
iches  above  the  line  of  visibility — a  proceeding  which  invariably 
nsured  their  being  almost  immediately  perforated  with  rifle  bullets, 
quick  return  of  the  compliment  being  paid  by  Mr.  Sparling,  who, 
s  a  matter  of  preference,  spent  much  of  his  spare  time  in  the 
renches  in  efforts  of  strategy  or  skill  against  the  Russian  sharp- 
hooters  by  means  of  his  rifle. 


SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

n  Monday  evening  last,  the  4th  instant,  the  second  of  a  series  of 
antor  lectures  was  given  by  Mr.  T.  Bolas,  F.C.S.,  at  the  Society  of 
vts,  John-street,  Adelphi,  London,  W.C.,  the  subject  being  Recent 
mprovements  in  Photo- Mechanical  Printing.  The  special  department 
iken  up  was  Type  Blocks  from  Line  Drawings  and  Half-Tone  Subjects. 
Ir.  B.  F.  Cobb,  Vice-President  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  was  in  the  chair. 
After  Mr.  H.  Trueman  Wood  had  explained  that  the  incandescent 
ghts  in  the  room  had  on  the  last  meeting  burned  dimly,  merely 
ecause  it  was  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  the  arc  light  which  the  lecturer 
sed,  to  run  the  engine  at  a  slow  speed  and  not  because  of  any  defect, 
he  Chairman  introduced  the  lecturer. 

Type  Blocks  from  Line  Drawings  and  Half-Tone  Subjects. 
Mr.  Bola.s  said  that  phototypography  and  photolithography  were 
Imost  the  same  thing— by  the  latter  the  proof  being  pulled  off 
prepared  surface  direct,  whilst  by  the  other  the  surface  of  a  piece  of 
inc  or  other  metal  was  etched  into  relief.  It  was  probable  that  for 
very  one  picture  produced  by  either  process  at  the  period  of  his  last 
5ries  of  lectures  there  were  ten  produced  now. 

The  production  of  these  blocks  is  very  easy  when  the  subject  is  a  line 
ne,  but  not  by  any  means  so  when  the  picture  is  in  half-tone.  It 
fight,  however,  be  said  that  the  problem  was  now  solved.  The  basis 
f  most  transfers  for  line  subjects  was  now,  the  lecturer  said,  as  it  had 
een  before,  a  surface  covered  with  gelatine  and.  albumen  sensitised  with 
ichromate  of  potassium.  He  wished  tp  illustrate  the  improvement 
rought  about  by  the  introduction  of  the  velvet  roller. 


A  piece  of  paper  sensitised  in  the  way  described  was  exposed  under 
a  negative,  and  was  inked  over  in  the  old  manner  with  a  fatty  ink — 
that  is  to  say,  the  wdiole  surface  -was  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  ink. 
I  he  whole  was  then  placed  in  warm  water,  when  the  gelatine  which 
had  not  been  acted  upon  by  light  swelled  up  and  became  repellent  of 
the  greasy  ink,  which  was  easily  removed,  none  remaining  except  such 
as  was  over  those  parts  which  had  been  acted  upon  by  light,  and  which, 
consequently,  did  not  swell.  This  image  was  used  to  transfer  on  to  a 
lithographic  stone  for  lithographic  working  direct,  or  on  to  a  zinc  plate 
to  be  etched  with  acid. 

With  the  velvet  roller  the  process  was  quite  different.  Instead  of  the 
whole  surface  of  the  bichromated  film  being  covered  with  ink  the  roller 
was  passed  gently  over  it  several  times,  when  the  ink  took  on  the  ex¬ 
posed  parts  representing  the  lines  at  the  end,  and  a  beautifully  delicate 
transfer  was  the  result.  A  copy  of  the  American  Patent  Journal  was 
handed  round  to  show  examples  of  this  kind  of  work. 

At  this  stage  the  lecturer  passed  round  a  couple  of  prints  to  illustrate 
the  influence  which  photography  had  had  upon  the  art  illustration  of 
popular  journals.  One  was  an  engraving  in  a  London  illustrated  papr  r 
of  1851,  and  showed  the  conventional  outlines  of  the  wooden  frames  ; 
the  other  was  from  Harper's  Magazine,  and  showed  a  half-tone  picture 
which  was  as  like  an  idealised  photograph  as  anything  could  be. 

Glass  had  been  used  for  blocks,  being  etched  with  hydrofluoric  acid. 
It  was  said  that  there  was  less  under-cutting  in  the  case  of  glass  than  of 
metals.  The  fact  was  that  photolithography  had  for  long  failed  to 
make  that  progress  which  it  might — not  because  there  was  anything 
wanting  in  the  process,  but  because  lithographic  machinery  had  not  been 
worked  with  very  great  success.  To  Messrs.  Sprague  and  Co.  was,  in 
great  measure,  due  the  credit  of  having  put  photolithographic  ma¬ 
chinery  on  a  commercial  basis. 

In  any  half-tone  process  it  was  necessary  to  get  an  image  in  line; , 
dots,  or  stipple.  A  stipple  could  be  got,  as  was  well  known,  on  the 
gelatine  direct,  simply  by  the  reticulation  of  a  bichromated  gelatine 
surface.  This  could  be  used  as  a  transfer.  This  process  had  been 
worked  by  Herr  Pretsch,  in  1860,  and  he  (Mr.  Bolas)  thought  that  some 
of  the  results  obtained  by  him  then  had  scarcely  been  surpassed.  It 
was  marvellous  how  the  reticulations  would  at  times  follow  the  outlines 
of  trellis  work  and  suchlike. 

Mr.  Bolas  warned  his  audience  that  in  judging  the  merits  of  various 
works  shown  on  the  walls  of  the  room  it  was  most  necessary  to  take 
into  consideration  the  amount  of  care  spent  in  the  printing.  Thus  some 
of  the  roughest  there  might  in  reality  exhibit  the  most  merit,  inasmuch 
as  no  great  care  had  been  bestowed  on  the  printing. 

The  method  of  getting  a  transfer  by  the  use  of  a  network  was  men¬ 
tioned,  and  it  was  remarked  that  Meisenbach  had,  amongst  other  things, 
claimed  as  a  novelty  the  adoption  of  slight  motion  of  this  network 
during  exposure. 

In  1873  Mr.  W.  B.  Woodbury  patented  a  method  of  reducing  his 
gelatine  relief  into  stipple,  which  promised  well. 

The  Ives  process  was  then  described  and  illustrated.  A  Woodbury 
relief  was  inked  and  was  brought  into  contact/with  grained  paper.  By 
this  means,  where  the  image  Avas  high  the  pyramids  forming  the  grain 
of  the  paper  were  depressed,  and  a  large  dot  resulted.  Where  the 
image  was  low  the  tips  of  the  pyramids  were  merely  touched,  and  a 
very  small  dot  Avas  produced.  The  image  thus  got  was  used  as  a 
transfer,  or,  better,  as  a  means  of  getting  a  negative  in  stipple.  If  a 
transfer  were  taken  direct  the  small  spots  Avere  liable  to  spread  out  to 
some  extent  and  to  give  a  blurred  effect. 

Zuceato’s  process  was  then  explained.  A  block  of  type  metal  is 
planed  in  very  fine  grooves.  The  block  is  uoav  inked,  a  piece  of  paper 
is  placed  behind  it,  and  behind  that  is  placed  the  Woodbury  relief. 
Pressure  flattened  the  r'idges  of  the  type  metal  to  different  degrees  and 
produced  lines  of  different  widths.  A  beautifully-defined  transfer 
Avas  thus  obtained. 

Messrs.  Brown,  Barnes,  and  Bell  had  made  many  claims  in  a  recent 
patent  for  photo-mechanical  methods,  but  none  of  them  appeared 
to  be  Arery  definite. 

- - 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  presence  in  Edinburgh  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson, 
of  London,  that  gentleman  was  entertained  at  dinner  on  Friday,  the  25th 
ult.,  at  Young's  Hotel,  Cockburn-street,  by  the  Edinburgh  Photographic 
Club.  About  forty  gentlemen  sat  down  to  dinner,  and  nearly  all  the 
members  of  the  Club  were  present.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  U. 
Tunny,  who  had  on  his  right  Mr.  Henderson,  the  guest  of  the  evening. 
Dr.  Thomson,  R.N.,  was  croupier.  Among  those  present  were  Mr.  W. 
Neilson,  President  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society ;  Mr.  W.  1 . 
Bashford,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  same  Society;  Mr.  Henderson, 
Perth,  and  others.  After  the  usual  lo3'al  and  patriotic  toasts  had  been 
drunk, 

The  Chairman  gave  the  toast  of  the  evening.  “Our  guest,  Mr.  Hender- 
son.”  He  (the  Chairman)  said  that  it  required  no  words  from  him  to  say 
what  Mr.  Henderson  had  done  for  photography.  The  name  had  b<  n  long 
prominently  before  them,  as  one  of  the  leading  men  in  the  photographic 
world  of  London,  and  what  he  had  done  was  well  known  to  them  all.  He 
had  been  for  a  very  long  time  one  of  his  intimate  personal  friends,  and  hif 
success  in  life  was,  he  thought,  well  merited.  It  was  to  that  success  tn  . 
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were  met  to  do  honour  that  evening.  The  Chairman  concluded  with  wishing 
long  life  and  prosperity  to  Mr.  Henderson. 

It  is  needless  to  say  the  toast  was  drunk  in  a  very  enthusiastic  manner. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  expressed  the  pleasure  he  felt  at  meeting  so 
many  members  of  the  Club  and  other  friends.  He  said  that  on  his 
first  visit  to  Edinburgh,  about  forty -five  years  ago,  “  he  had  neither  a  shirt 
on  his  back  nor  a  shilling  in  his  pocket,”  he  being  born  in  Edinburgh  about 
that  time.  Shortly  after  he  was  removed  to  Lasswade,  six  miles  south  from 
Edinburgh,  where  he  received  his  education  at  the  parish  school.  When 
of  suitable  age  he  went  to  assist  a  dispensing  chemist  in  Erederick-street, 
Edinburgh,  who  made  false  teeth.  He  (Mr.  Henderson)  gave  an  amusing 
account  of  how  he  discovered  the  secret  of  the  composition  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  these.  He  stated  that  his  interest  was  at  the  time  drawn 
to  photography  by  seeing  in  a  photographer’s  window  in  Princes-street 
a  daguerreotype  view  of  the  Castle  Rock.  The  view  was  reversed  in  this 
picture,  the  Castle  being  on  the  right  hand  instead  of  the  left,  as  it  should 
have  been.  He  was  also  so  accustomed  to  examine  the  photographs  in  the 
window  of  Mr.  Tunny’s  studio  at  Newington  that  he  was  afraid  he 
had  given  a  permanent  flattening  to  his  nose  by  the  persistency  with  which 
he  had  gazed  at  these.  After  being  for  a  time  assistant  to  a  chemist 
in  Musselburgh  he  went  to  London.  He  related  how  he  had  sufficient 
to  purchase  his  first  camera  and  lens,  and  how,  by  gradual  steps,  lie  had  at¬ 
tained  a  position  in  London.  He  further  mentioned  that  it  was  while 
visiting  the  great  Exhibition,  in  company  with  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor,  that 
he  first  saw  some  ceramic  photographs,  and  when  examining  them  he  told 
Mr.  Taylor  that  he  thought  he  could  produce  better  work.  In  a  fortnight 
afterwards  he  had  produced  work  which,  it  was  thought,  not  only  equalled, 
but  excelled,  that  in  the  Exhibition.  He  (Mr.  Henderson)  in  conclusion 
advised  all  photographers,  above  everything,  to  acquire  a  good  knowledge 
of  chemistry.  He  thanked  the  Photographic  Club  very  warmly  for 
the  honour  they  had  done  him,  and  said  it  was  a  meeting  he  would  never 
forget  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Mr.  Neilson  next  proposed  “Prosperity  to  the  Photographic  Club.” 
He  said  it  was  barely  necessary  for  him  to  propose  this  toast,  as  the  Club 
was  bound  to  be  a  success,  the  members  of  which  it  was  composed  being 
the  picked  men  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  The  pictures 
they  produced  and  exhibited  yearly  showed  that  in  the  photographic  art 
thej^  were  second  to  none. 

Mr.  William  Doug  all  then  sang  the  following  song,  which,  as  contain¬ 
ing  a  special  allusion  to  Mr.  Henderson,  was  enthusiastically  encored: — 
“OUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB.” 


Turn:  “The  Bonnie  Briar  Bush.” 


In  art  and  science  every  one 
Should  interchange  his  views, 

For  thus  fresh  thoughts  are  oft  begun  ; 

And  progress  then  ensues. 

It’s  good  for  men  of  every  grade 
V/ith  kindred  minds  to  rub  ; 

A  fair  example  we  have  made 
Our  Photographic  Club. 


And  here  tonight,  our  yearly  feast 
Has  charms  of  light  and  shade, 

It  is  a  means,  to  say  the  least, 

By  which  good  friends  are  made. 
Then  let  us  drink,  with  hearty  cheers 
(Since  we’ve  enjoyed  our  grub), 
Success  attend  in  future  years 
Our  Photographic  Club. 


Our  business  meetings  still  display 
The  talents  each  has  got ; 
Discussion  surely  paves  the  way 
To  elevate  the  lotJ 
Our  greater  minds  will  never  try 
The  lesser  lights  to  snub, 

Thus  every  one  must  profit  by 
Our  Photographic  Club. 


But  we  have  here  a  special  guest — 
Friend  Henderson  I  name — 

Who  towers  high  above  the  rest, 
Enamelled  into  fame. 

Old  Rachel’s  skill  lie  has  outshone, 
And  left  her  in  the  dub. 

Long  may  he  kindly  look  upon 
Our  Photographic  Club. 

W.  D. 


Mr.  Norman  Macbeth,  R.S.A.,  in  responding  to  the  toast,  said  no  one 
could  over-estimate  the  advantages  accruing  to  the  members  of  the  Club 
by  the  way  in  which  practical  matters  connected  with  photography  were 
treated  and  discussed  at  their  meetings.  In  a  society  such  as  the  Edinburgh 
Photographic  Society,  which  numbered  over  400  members,  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  get  those  present  at  the  meetings  to  take  such  an  interest  in  the 
discussions  as  could  be  done  when  the  members  were  limited  in  number,  as 
they  were  to  thirty  members  in  the  Photographic  Club.  The  Club  was 
more  like  a  family  party,  where  every  one  was  expected  to  contribute  his 
views  on  the  subject  brought  before  them  for  the  evening. 

Mr.  PIenderson,  of  Perth,  next  gave  the  toast  of  “The  Edinburgh  Pho¬ 
tographic  Society,”  which  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  Neilson. 

The  other  toasts  of  the  evening  were  “Kindred  Associations,”  by  Mr.. 
Dougall,  replied  to  by  Mr.  Brebner;  “Photographic  Literature,”  by 
Mr.  Forgan,  replied  to  by  Mr.  Bashford;  “Professional  Photographers,” 
by  Mr.  Stewart,  replied  to  by  Mr.  McKean;  “Amateurs,”  by  Mr.  Brooke, 
replied  to  by  Dr.  Steuart;  “  Trade  Interests,”  by  Mr.  Crighton,  replied  to 
by  Mr.  Turnbull.  The  toast  of  “The  Ladies”  was  given  by  Mr.  McKechnie, 
and  replied  to  by  Mr.  Frank  Moffatt. 

The  Chairman  said  that  as  the  evening  on  which  they  met  was  the 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Robert  Burns,  it  would  not  be  seemly  that 
they  should  part  without  remembering  that  event— a  circumstance  which, 
as  Scotchmen,  they  never  could  and  never  would  forget.  He  proposed 
“  The  Memory  of  Burns.” 

After  the  health  of  the  croupier  had  been  drunk, 

I  )r.  Thomson  proposed  the  health  of  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Tunny,  whom 
he  characterised  as  the  “father  of  Edinburgh  photographers.” 

During  the  evening  numerous  songs  were  sung  by  those  present.  Among 
those  who  thus  contributed  to  the  pleasure  of  the  evening  may  be  men¬ 
tioned,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Reid  (who  sung  “My  Heather  Hills”  with  much 
feeling),  Mr.  Dougall,  Mr.  Brodie,  Mr.  Wardale,  Mr.  Crooke,  and  Mr. 
Henderson  (Perth),  who  sang  “The  Great  Hielan’  Bagpipe,  the  Pride  o’ 
the  Land.” 

As  the  time  for  separating  had  come,  three  cheers  were  given  for  Mrs. 
A.  L.  Henderson,  and  the  company  dispersed  “A  wee  short  hour  before  j 
the  twaiy’  after  spending  a  very  pleasant  and  happy  evening.  I 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

PATENTS  APPLIED  FOR. 

Nos.  2,766  and  2,767. — ‘  Photographic  Shutters.”  F.  W.  Brandon.— 
Dated  February  5,  1884. 

PATENTS  SEALED. 

No.  3,006. — “  Improvements  in  the  Reproduction  of  Writing  Drawing*, 
or  the  like,  and  in  the  Apparatus  Employed  therein.”  .1.  i 
a  communication  from  Ignacio  Marquis  dr  I  .  .Madrid. 

August  11,  1883. 

NOTICE  TO  PROCEED. 

No.  4,705. — “Improvements  in,  and  Relating  to,  the  Art  of  Obtft^^B 
by  Photography  Definite  Photographs  to  be  Used  in  the  Production  of 
Typographic  Blocks  and  in  Photolithography  and  other  like  Art*." 
Brown,  Barnes,  and  Bell. — Dated  October  .3,  1883. 


AMERICAN  PATENTS. 

No.  201,544. — “  Colouring  Photographs.  ”  J.  B.  Snell. 

No.  291,665. — “Apparatus  for  Drying  Photographic  Paper."  B.  F.  Hall, 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Dato  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

February  12 _ 

Newcastle-on -Tyne  . 

College  of  Physical  Science. 

„  12.... 

Glasgow  Amateur . 

Institution  Rooms,  Buchanan-st. 

„  12.... 

Great  Britain  (Annual  Meeting). . 

5a,  Pall  Mall  Last. 

,,  12.... 

„  13 

Bolton  Club . 

Studio  of  the  Club,  Chanccry-lane. 

13.... 

Burv . 

Temperance  Hall. 

„  13.... 

Photographic  Club  . 

Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street. 

„  14.... 

London  and  Provincial  . 

Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-streot. 

„  14.... 

Manchester . 

Mechanics’  Institution. 

LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
At  the  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  31st  ult.,  the  chair  was 
occupied  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Hart. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  exhibited  a  lantern  for  dark-room  use,  constructed  ou 
principles  similar  to  those  involved  in  the  present  lighting  of  his  dark  room, 
as  described  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society.  The  front  of  the  lantern 
was  sixteen  inches  high  by  twelve  inches  wide,  and  was  fitted  with  a  sheet 
of  green  glass,  and  several  thicknesses  of  yellow  paper  of  the  colours  used 
by  Mr.  Debenham.  There  was  also  a  sheet  of  plain  glass  to  keep  the  papers 
fiat  between  it  and  the  green  glass.  The  curved  back  of  the  lantern  was 
lined  with  yellow  paper.  There  was  an  ordinary  fish-tail  gas  burner  in  the 
centre  of  the  lantern,  and  a  small  metal  screen  in  front  of  the  jet  just  large 
enough  to  prevent  the  direct  rays  of  light  from  the  flame  striking  upon  the 
front  of  the  lantern.  The  lights  in  the  room  were  turned  down,  and  the  jet 
in  the  lantern  was  lighted  to  show  the  members  the  amount  and  quality  of 
the  light.  For  freedom  from  chemical  effect  it  was  the  safest  light  that 
Mr.  Cowan  had  employed. 

A  Member  inquired  what  was  the  object  of  the  green  glass  in  addition 
to  the  yellow  paper. 

Mr.  Cowan  remarked  that  Mr.  Debenham  had  better  answer  that 
question. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  said  that  when  a  considerable  thickness  of  yellow 
medium  was  employed  the  colour  transmitted  became  orange-coloured  or 
even  nearly  red.  A  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  in  a  thin  layer 
appeared  of  a  pure  yellow  colour,  but  seemed  changed  in  character  as  the  . 
layer  became  thicker.  Green  glass  removed  the  orange  or  red  effect  which 
was  painful  to  the  eye,  and  cut  off  certain  actinic  rays  which  would  pass 
without  it.  At  the  same  time  it  cut  off  very  little  of  the  luminosity.  To 
illustrate  this  point  the  glass  was  so  placed  as  to  cover  one-half  only  of  the 
lantern  front. 

The  opinion  of  the  members  being  asked  as  to  the  comparative  amount 
of  light  for  working  passed  through  the  two  portions ;  the  replies  elicited 
were  to  the  effect  that  the  addition  of  the  green  glass  screen  caused 
very  little  lowering  of  illuminating  power.  Some  of  the  members  could 
see  none  at  all,  whilst  Mr.  Cowan  stated  that  the  green  cut  off  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  actinic  power. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  showed  some  negatives  produced  on  plates  j 
coated  with  the  slow  bromide  emulsion  that  had  been  described  the  | 
previous  week  as  prepared  for  printing  lantern  transparencies  for  lantern 
slides.  There  was  some  halation  in  the  lights,  which  rather  surprised  him,  | 
as  the  emulsion  was  of  a  ruby  colour. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  observed  that  it  was  now  found  that  ruby  lets  | 
actinic  light  through. 

Mr.  Wellington  also  showed  some  more  transparencies  printed  upon 
the  same  emulsion,  some  of  them  being  of  very  warm  tone.  He  had  found 
it  advantageous  to  employ  the  ferrous-oxalate  solution  made  with  eight 
parts  of  the  oxalate  to  one  of  the  iron,  instead  of  the  usual  proportions  of 
three  or  four  to  one.  The  restraining  bromide  had  been  employed  in  the 
proportion  of  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce  of  developer;  and  the  exposure 
had  been  three  minutes  at  a  distance  of  two  feet  six  inches  from  an  ordinary 
fish-tail  gas  burner.  He  found  that  he  had  coated  two  hundred  glasses  of 
lantern  slide  size  v/ith  emulsion  prepared  with  one  hundred  grains  of  silver 
nitrate.  An  enlargement  on  opal  glass  wa3  also  shown.  The  opal  had 
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en  coated  with  the  same  emulsion,  which  was  poured  off  as  closely  as 
ssible,  so  as  to  leave  only  a  very  thin  film,  which,  however,  was 

I  Mr.  Henderson,  who  had  recently  returned  from  Scotland,  said  that  he 
ought  Mr.  Jamieson,  of  Edinburgh,  was  on  the  right  track  for  a  dark- 
om  light.  He  was  not  at  liberty  to  give  full  details,  but  would  say  that 
r.  Jamieson  produced  a  complementary  colour  by  rotation,  and  this  colour 
is  thrown  upon  a  non-actinic  screen.  He  (Mr.  Henderson)  then  showed 
developing  dish  recently  introduced  by  the  firm  of  Messrs.  George  Mason 
Ld  Co.,  of°Glasgow.  The  sides  of  the  dish  were  of  wood  and  the  bottom 
glass,  and  there  was  a  covered  space  at  one  end  forming  a  well.  The 
ivelty  consisted  in  a  string  lying  across  the  dish  for  the  purpose  cf 
eping  the  plate  from  sticking  to  the  bottom,  and  for  lifting.  The  string 
ssed  through  two  small  eyelets,  one  at  each  side,  and  knobs  prevented  it 
mi  slipping  through  these  eyelets.  On  pulling  the  string  on  either  side 
e  plate  was  lifted  from  the  solution. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  thought  that  fine  binding  wire  would  be  better 


an  string,  as  it  would  last  longer. 

Mr.  Henderson  did  not  think  that  binding  wire  would  do  at  all. 

The  Chairman  showed  a  developing-dish  made  of  celluloid.  On  the 
ttom  were  two  ridges  to  prevent  adhesion  of  the  plate. 

Mr.  A.  H addon  called  attention  to  an  inaccuracy  in  an  article  in  The 
RiTiSH  Journal  of  Photography,  page  51,  on  English  and  French 
r eights  and,  Measures,  in  which  two  formulae  were  given  for  converting 
igrees  on  Fahrenheit’s  scale  into  those  of  the  centigrade.  * 

Mr.  C.  B.  Cutchey’s  resignation  as  secretary  was  read,  and  Mr.  J.  J. 
riginshaw  appointed  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Association. 

It  was  mentioned  that  Mr.  Hart’s  lecturette  on  Residues  would  be 
livered  on  Thursday  next,  the  14th  instant. 


THE  POSTAL  PHOTOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY. 

committee  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday  last,  the  6th 
st.  After  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  had  been  read  and  con¬ 
fined,  the  following  candidates — each  of  whom  had  submitted  specimens 
i  his  work  and  declared  himself  a  bond  fide  amateur — were  elected  mem- 
:rs  : — H.  G.  M.  Conybeare,  Ingatestone ;  A.  Suzanne,  Woburn;  Rev. 

.  M.  Macdona,  Folkestone ;  Rev.  H.  Victor  Macdona,  Cheadle  Hulme ; 
ev.  J.  Carter  Browne,  D.D.,  Manchester;  Rev.  Locke  Macdona,  Cheadle ; 
ihn  Holloway,  Folkestone  ;  Rev.  H.  Von  E.  Scott,  St.  Leonard’s  ;  H.  E. 
ies,  Manchester;  T.  Mansell,  Bristol;  Harold  Sands,  Nottingham;  and 
.  Pardoe,  Aberdare. 

An  application  for  membership  was  read  from  a  French  gentleman, 
it  the  Hon.  Secretary  was  instructed  to  inform  him  that  the  rules  would 
>t  permit  of  the  Society’s  albums  or  collections  of  competition  prints  being 
nt  abroad. 

A  letter  was  then  read  from  Mr.  G.  Bankart,  suggesting  that  a  uniform 
ie  and  thickness  of  mount  should  be  adopted  for  future  competitions  for 
1  pictures,  large  or  small. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  said  that  this  would  be  a  very  great  advantage, 
id  would  enable  the  competitions  to  be  sent  round,  as  the  first  one  was, 
tween  boards.  It  was  the  small  mounts  which  necessitated  a  box,  by 
eventing  a  flat  package  being  made,  and  by  moving  about  they  caused 
ction,  to  the  destruction  of  the  other  prints.  It  was,  therefore, 
solved  that  for  the  future — “All  pictures,  of  whatever  size,  intended 
r  competition  be  excluded  unless  mounted  on  cards  of  the  uniform 
le,  15  X  12  inches,  and  uniform  thickness  4-sheet.”  This  was  a  trade 
46,  and  the  Hon.  Secretary  had  seen  Messrs.  Woolley  and  Co., 
0,  High  Holborn,  who  would  supply  boards  of  this  size,  quality  “fine,” 
twenty-three  tints  besides  white,  at  12s.  6d.  per  gross,  or  by  the 
izen. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  ordered  to  be  conveyed  to  Mr.  Bankart, 
id  members  were  recommended  to  obtain  samples,  as  it  was  thought  this 
lection  of  tints  would  suit  all  tastes. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor  of  The 
iSITish  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  a  copy  of  the  1884  edition, 
|id  to  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  News  for  a  copy  of  the  Year-Book. 
Competition  No.  3,  which  had  completed  its  first  round,  was  then 
amined.  Mr.  Baylis  had  acted  as  scrutineer  of  the  votes,  and  announced 
ie  numbers  as  follows : — 

Class  I.  Landscape  between  5  x  4  to  10  x  8. — First  prize,  H.  H.  Cunning- 
im,  58  votes ;  second  prize,  G.  Bankart,  50  votes. 

Class  II.  Portrait  of  Member  taken  by  Himself. — Prize,  W.  Adcock. 
Class  III.  Architectural  Subject. — First  prize,  F.  Gorham  Ticehurst, 
votes ;  second  prize,  G.  Bankart,  52  votes. 

In  Class  II.  the  votes  were — G.  Bankart  67  votes,  W.  Adcock  37  votes;  but 
e  committee  disqualified  Mr.  Bankart’s  exhibit,  as  he  has  not  complied 
th  the  rules  bv  giving  full  particulars  on  the  back  of  the  mount.  They 
30  disqualified  Mr.  Adcock’s  picture  marked  “A,”  as  it  had  competed 
fore  in  competition  No.  2.  Mr.  Adcock,  therefore,  gained  the  prize  for 
>tes  given  in  respect  of  his  other  exhibits  in  that  class. 

Hr.  Day  moved  that  in  each  album  a  prize  be  given  for  the  best  picture, 
order  to  raise  the  quality  of  the  prints  in  the  album.  Each  member  to 
<ve  one  vote  simply  for  the  best  picture.  The  prize  to  take  the  form  of  an 
largement  in  carbon  from  the  negative. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  the  Hon.  Treasurer  that  the  question  of  funds 
is  the  only  drawback  to  this,  and  it  was  resolved  that  so  long  as  they 
rmitted  it  this  course  should  be  adopted.  The  pictures  were  to  be  placed 
the  albums  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  order  in  which  they  came  to 
nd,  and  members  were  requested  to  date  their  noting  forms,  as  an  assist- 
ce  to  the  mounter. 

^|r-  J;  W.^  Leigh  had  made  a  report  to  the  Society  upon  samples  sent 
of  Scliolzig’s  albumenised  paper,  and  on  Scorah’s  canary  medium.  It  was 
rlered  that  he  should  be  thanked  on  behalf  of  the  Society. 

*  See  note  in  leader  columns.— Eds, 
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The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  the  Society’s 
office  on  Wednesday,  the  30th  ult.— W.  S.  Bird,  Esq.,  presiding  Tin- 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed  Mt  ---> 

E.  G.  Ganly,  E.  T.  Beeson,  and  W.  14.  Perm  were  elected  members  of  the 
Association. 

The  Secretary  then  submitted  his  report,  with  balance  sheet  and  sum¬ 
mary  of  proceedings  of  the  Society  since  its  foundation,  as  follows;— 

Secretary’s  Report. 


In  suDmittmg  my  report  of  the  business  done  by  the  Association  during 
the  past  year,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  although  the  total 
receipts  are  not  equal  to  those  of  1882,  the  position  of  the  Society  is  real1.  " 
improved — a  considerable  increase  of  members  having  been  enrolled  durin ' 
the  last  few  months,  and  the  funds  of  the  Association  having  increased  from 
£139  18s.  Id.  to  £159  9s,  8d.,  being  a  clear  gain  of  £19  11.  °  7d.  durum  the 
year. 

Receipts. — The  honorary  members  have  contributed  £24  3s.  Gd..  tin- 
ordinary  members  £17  5s.,  and  the  proceeds  from  the  evening  at  trie  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  £G  Gs.  7d.,  making 
a  total  of  £47  15s.  Id.  The  difference  between  the  receipts' for  1882 
and  1883  (£10  0s.  lid.)  are  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  the  form< 
year  several  gentlemen  combined  to  hold  a  soiree  and  ball,  which 
realised  £9  16s.  Gd.  in  aid  of  the  funds.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
experiment  was  not  repeated  in  1883.  Further :  the  proceeds  from 
the  Exhibition  are  £3  19s.  5d.  below  those  of  last  year;  it  will,  there¬ 
fore,  be  seen  that  the  reduction  in  the  income  of  the  Association  ha< 
not  arisen  from  a  decrease  in  honorary  and  ordinary  members’  subscrip- 
tion,  which  combined  are  £3  15s.  in  excess  of  this  source  of  revenue  in 
1882. 

Expenditure. — The  assistance  given  has  been  of  very  moderate  amount. 
Non-members  still  continue  to  apply  for  assistance,  and  if  the  rules  allowed 
such  applications  to  be  entertained  the  funds  of  the  Association  would  1  ><■ 
rapidly  reduced.  The  plea  generally  given  in  reply  to  the  query  as  to  why 
applicants  had  not  joined  the  Association  has  been — “  Oh  !  I  did  not  know 
of  its  existence.”  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  how  they  found  it  out  when 
its  help  was  required.  The  working  expenses  have  been  £22  3s.  Gd.,  or 
£1  16s.  3d.  less  than  last  year. 

Balance  Sheet  for  Year  ending  December  31st,  1883. 


Receipts.  £  s.  d. 

To  Cash  in  hand,  January  1st..  139  18  1 
, ,  Donations  and  Subscription s 
from  Hon.  Members — 


E.  Horner,  Esq.  £10 
G.  Taylor,  Esq.  . .  2 
A.  Taylor,  Esq. . .  2 
Messrs.  Window 

and  Grove _  2 

W.  S.  Bird,  Esq...  1 
J.  R.  Sawyer,  Esq.  1 
W.  Pitcher,  Esq..  1 

F.  Bedford,  Esq..  1 
Messrs.  Marion 

and  Co . 

Messrs.  Lavis  and 

Co . 

Messrs.  Mawson 

and  Swan . 

A.  Lovell,  Esq.  . . 


0 


110 

110 


1  1 
0  10 


, ,  Subscriptions  from  Ordinary 

Members .  17 

„  Photographic  Society’s  Ex- 


24  3  C 


Expenditure.  £  s. 

By  Rent  of  Office .  l  7 
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Report  of  the  Board  of  Management. 


It  is  again  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  submit  its  annual  statement  to  the  sub¬ 
scribers  to  and  members  of  the  Association,  and  to  add  a  few  words  to  the 
information  as  to  the  proceedings  of  the  year  contained  in  the  Secretary’s 
report  given  above. 

The  facts  this  year  are  less  encouraging  than  in  the  previous  one.  There 
has  been  a  welcome  increase  in  the  receipts  from  honorary  sources  through 
the  generous  contribution  of  E.  Horner,  Esq.,  but  the  receipts  from  or  Jinarv 
members  exhibit  a  slight  decrease.  Considering  the  length  of  time  th.- 
Association  has  been  in  existence,  the  amount  of  publicity  liberally  afforded 
by  the  photographic  piess,  and  the  advantages  derived  from  the  annual 
benefit  night  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  your  Board  cannot  but  feel  that  the  progress  made  towards  the 
realisation  of  its  aims  is  but  slow.  At  present  the  great  majority  of 
the  photographic  profession,  both  masters  and  men,  are  practically  in¬ 
different,  and  the  members  must  take  account  of  this  fact.  It  behoves 
them  to  consider  whence  arises  this  apathy,  and  what  means  can  be  taken 
to  remove  it, 
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The  organisation  of  the  Association  is  arranged  on  an  extremely 
economical  scale,  and  it  appears  to  the  Board  that  nothing  further  can  be 
done  in  this  direction  if  any  administration  is  to  be  maintained.  With  a 
very  trilling  extra  outlay  teu  times  the  present  work  of  the  Association  can 
be  carried  on,  in  which  case  the  proportion  of  the  expenditure  to  effective 
results  would  compare  favourably  with  any  benevolent  organisation  extant. 

The  foundations  of  a  Photographers’  Benevolent  Association  has  been 
laid.  There  is  an  accumulated  fund  of  about  £100,  and  an  effective  adminis¬ 
tration  ;  but  for  a  real  success  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  members 
of  the  photographic  profession  is  absolutely  essential. 

Not  long  after  photography  merged  into  a  permanent  industry  it  became 
evident  that  a  fund  of  some  kind  was  needed  to  assist  those  of  its  workers 
who  were  overtaken  by  misfortune  in  their  new  avocation,  and  columns  of 
the  journals  were  from  time  to  time  filled  with  suggestions  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  difficulty.  Time  rolled  on,  a  special  plea  being 
occasionally  made  on  behalf  of  some  fallen  brother,  but  nothing  was  done 
until  a  few  gentlemen  more  determined  than  the  rest  made  an  effort,  in 
1872,  to  establish  an  Association  worthy  of  the  profession  to  which  they 
belonged.  For  many  months  the  labour  of  organising  was  carried  on  by 
the  promoters,  who  in  1873  called  a  public  meeting  of  professional  photo¬ 
graphers  to  discuss  the  various  schemes  suggested.  At  that  gathering  was 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Photographers’  Benevolent  Association,  whose 
funds  have  slowly  but  steadily  augmented.  The  Association  has  been 
instrumental  in  obtaining  employment  for  many  of  its  members,  has 
furnished  means  to  enable  them  to  proceed  to  the  provinces  when  required, 
and  has  rendered  material  pecuniary  assistance  to  many  whom  adverse 
circumstances  have  placed  in  the  position  to  need  it. 

Its  power  of  doing  good  is  necessarily  limited  by  the  resources  at  its 
disposal.  It  has  now  entered  the  tenth  year  of  its  existenae,  and  may 
perhaps  claim  to  merit  the  larger  support  it  needs  for  effective  working. 
The  Board  now  puts  before  its  members  and  before  the  profession  it  desires 
to  serve  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  it  rests  entirely  with  the  profession  if 
the  Photographers’  Benevolent  Association  shall  become  a  useful  and 
flourishing  institution  to  dispense  a  kindly  help  to  members  w'ho  may  fall 
wounded  in  the  ranks,  or  that  it  shall  be  denied  the  fruition  of  its  good 
intent.  - 

Both  reports  were  adopted. 

The  Chairman  then  said  the  report  had  placed  before  its  members  the 
position  of  the  Association,  and  stated  that  the  Board,  which  consisted  of 
the  faithful  few,  would  be  glad  to  receive  co-operation,  and  asked  for  sug¬ 
gestions  which  would  tend  to  increased  interest  in  the  Association. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  said  the  rule  making  two  classes  of  members 
appeared  to  be  a  mistake,  and  to  his  knowledge  deterred  some  of  the 
profession  from  supporting  the  Association.  There  was  no  objection  to 
receiving  donations  from  anyone  and  to  any  amount ;  but  why  an  annual 
subscriber  of  one  guinea  should  not  participate  equally  with  the  half-guinea 
subscriber  seemed  a  puzzle  to  many.  He  would  suggest  altering  the  rule. 
Another  matter  was  the  amount  of  subscription.  Why  not  reduce  it  to  5s.? 
Masters  and  men  would  gladly  pay  that  amount  who  now  withhold  a 
guinea  or  half-guinea.  When  employers  became  regular  subscribers  they 
will  have  no  hesitation  in  referring  needy  cases  to  the  funds.  He  should 
like  to  know  the  views  of  the  members  generally  on  these  suggestions. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Thorne  considered  the  rule  admitting  two  classes  of  members 
was  one  which  needed  altering.  He  was  not  prepared  to  go  so  far  as  the 
previous  speaker  and  reduce  the  subscription. 

Considerable  discussion  took  place  in  which  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Rolph, 
and  others  joined.  The  feeling  of  the  meeting  was  strongly  in  favour  of 
one  kind  of  subscription  only — membership,  in  fact,  to  be  on  the  payment 
of  ten  shillings  and  sixpence  annually.  It  was  felt,  first,  that  the  justice  of 
the  case  demanded  that  every  member  should  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of 
the  Association ;  and,  secondly,  that  many  gentlemen  would,  in  addition 
to  the  fee  of  membership,  give  a  further  subscription  or  donation.  It  was 
resolved  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  alter  the  rule: 

The  Association  having  sustained  a  loss  during  the  year  of  two  officers — 
J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  of  whose  benevolence 
the  Society  has  had  testimony,  and  C.  G.  Collins,  Esq.,  a  good  working 
member  of  the  Board — the  meeting  desired  to  express  their  sympathy  with 
the  relatives  of  these  gentlemen. 

The  following  are  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year: — Vice-President: 
Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  F.G.S. — Trustees:  Col.  Stuart  Wortley  and 
Capt.  W.  de  W.  Abney,  R.R.,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S. — Treasurer:  H.  Baden 
Pritchard,  Esq. — Auditors:  G.  Taylor,  Esq.,  and  J.  S.  Rolph,  Esq. — Board 
of  Management :  W.  S.  Bird,  Esq.,  Chairman;  H.  J.  Thorne,  Esq.,  Deputy- 
Chairman;  Messrs.  W.  M.  Ashman,  FI.  J.  Burton,  T.  Bolas,  A.  J.  Brown, 
F.  FI.  Berry,  E.  G.  Ganly,  J.  A.  B^  Hall,  A.  E.  Hyde,  F.  J.  Mitchell, 
J.  S.  Rolph,  S.  Saunders,  and  R.  E.  Wilkinson. — Secretary :  IF.  Harland. 

The  meeting  terminated  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 


GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  seventh  general  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  in  the  Religious 
Institution  Rooms,  on  Thursday,  the  24th  ultimo, — Councillor  Robertson 
in  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  of  London,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Tunny,  of  Edinburgh, 
were  introduced  to  the  meeting.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
having  been  read  and  approved  of,  the  question-box  was  opened  and  found 
to  contain  the  question— “  What  is  the  best  method  of  enamelling  silver 
prints  ? 

Mr.  Urie  said  the  process  was  exceedingly  simple.  A  glass  plate  is 
cleaned,  rubbed  with  French  chalk,  and  coated  with  collodion.  When  dry 
the  collodion  is  coated  with  a  thin  varnish  of  gum  dammar  in  benzole,  to 
prevent  the  gelatine  mountant  permeating  the  collodion.  The  print  is  then 
mounted  down  on  the  plate  with  gelatine;  a  thin  sheet  of  paper  is  mounted 
on  the  back  of  the  print  with  the  same  medium,  and  when  dry  it  is  stripped 
from  the  glass. 


Some  discussion  then  took  place  as  to  the  advisability  of  lining  v.inuffi .  i 
the  collodion,  the  arguments  for  and  again t  being  about  e  pial. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  thought  enamelling  photographs  was  a  nn»tal 
altogether.  In  his  experience  they  faded  considerably  quicker  tliatTSH 
albumenised  prints.  He  thought  the  addition  of  the  benzole  varnish  to  tl 
collodion  was  a  decided  improvement. 

Mr.  Blaikley  showed  a  circular  camera  constructed  almost  on  tl 
principle  of  a  round  collar-box.  The  lid  (on  which  the  focu  -mig-screen  ti 
slides  work)  revolves  on  the  body  of  the  box,  so  that  either 
oblong  picture  can  be  taken  without  changing  the  camera.  This  lid 
prevented  from  coming  off  by  means  of  four  pins  working  in  a  groovoci  I 
round  the  box.  The  front  part  of  the  camera  is,  as  it  were,  the  bottom  i 
the  box  cut  out.  To  this  one  end  of  the  bellows  is  attached,  the  other  t 
the  inside  edge  of  the  box  next  the  lid.  The  bellows  is  made  oct. 
but  the  ends  readily  accommodate  themselves  to  the  circular  form.  Tl  1 
tailboard  is  simply  a  flat  rod  (about  one  inch  broad  and  three  eighths  of 
inch  thick)  cut  in  two,  and  each  half  hinged  to  the  triangular  top  of  tl  H 
tripod,  so  as  to  fold  down  against  the  stand  when  not  in  use.  When  inurl 
they  are  kept  in  position  by  a  binding  screw  and  small  plate  with  socki* 
The  focussing  arrangement  consists  of  a  rack  and  pinion,  the  rack  bein9 
inserted  along  the  bottom  of  the  rod.  The  focussing-screeu  is  not  hiuget  J 
but  slides  in  the  same  groove  as  the  dark  slide,  and  is  prevented  by  a  chec  t 
from  coming  out  eutirely.  A  small  spring  is  fixed  between  the  box  an 
lid,  so  as  to  snap  and  retain  it  in  an  upright  or  oblong  position.  The  wo"  '•‘1 
is  plane  tree  ebonised,  and,  being  all  turned,  the  cost  is  very  little. 

Mr.  McGhie  exhibited  several  pieces  of  apparatus,  including  a  earner 
which  was  much  admhed  ;  also  a  drying-box  21  x  12  x  12  inches,  capable  < 
holding  six  dozen  quarter-plates,  the  ledges  on  which  the  plates  rest  (faefl 
downward)  being  bevelled.  The  ventilators  at  top  and  bottom  have  dusl 
checks,  and  a  continuous  stream  of  cold  air  is  caused  to  pass  over  tli  ! 
surface  of  the  plates,  which  dry  in  from  six  to  eight  hours.  He  furthel 
showed  a  dry-plate  lantern  with  three  distinct  forms  of  light — ruby  ligi. 
with  a  shade  for  the  eyes  ;  clear  light  for  making  tranaparencies  ;  and  opa 
glass  for  examining  developed  plates.  He  also  exhibited  a  studio  shuttvi  i 
the  flap  of  which  was  divided  into  two  parts,  and  opened  sidewayo  b 
pneumatic  arrangement. 

Mr.  Lorn  Campbell  exhibited  a  picture  of  a  transformation  scene  in 
pantomime.  It  was  exceedingly  sharp  and  well-defined  in  every  part. 

The  Secretary  showed  the  result  of  experiments  he  had  made  with 
some  extra-rapid,  ready-sensitised  paper  which  he  had  received  from  Mr 
Otto  Schblzig.  The  experiments  proved  the  paper  slightly  moi 
sensitive  than  ordinary  paper,  but  more  difficult  to  tone. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  J.  Y.  McLellan  to  introduce  i 
discussion  on  The  Cause  of  Fading  in  Silver  Prints. 

Mr.  McLf.llan  commenced  by  pointing  out  the  importance  of  a  knowledg 
of  the  subject  from  a  general  as  well  as  a  photographic  point  of  vie  w.  Wt 
could  not  (he  said)  look  over  our  own  or  friends’  albums  without  being  niaF 
painfully  aware  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  so-called  old-fashioned  photo  j 
graphs  were  rapidly  fading  away.  This  was  all  the  more  to  be  regrettei 
since  old  photographs  were  often  the  only  remaining  portraits  of  departec 
friends,  and  their  value  consequently  increased  with  years.  He  rfemarke< 
that,  in  his  opinion,  there  were  two  kinds  of  fading — one  which  might  occu' 
at  an  early  stage  in  the  life-history  of  the  photograph,  and  which  coul 
generally  be  attributed  to  faulty  manipulation  on  the  part  of  the  operator 
but  the  more  important  form  was  that  which  took  place  after  man} 
years,  and  which  could  not  be  accounted  for  in  this  way.  He  had  givei 
the  matter  a  good  deal  of  consideration,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusioi 
that  the  cause  of  this  insidious  form  of  fading  was  entirely  due  t 
atmospheric  influence.  He  said  that  some  years  ago  he  was  interests 
in  a  chemical  investigation,  undertaken  to  discover  the  cause  of  decay  ii 
the  leather  bindings  of  the  books  in  a  gentleman’s  library.  These  book 
were  submitted  to  analysis  and  found  to  contain  considerable  quantities  o 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  only  legitimate  explanation  of  this  seemed  to  b> 
that  the  sulphur  compounds  in  the  gas  on  burning  were  converted  int 
sulphurous  acid,  which  was  absorbed  by  the  books,  and  ultimately  becam 
oxidised  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  so  accounting  for  the  corrosion  of  tl 
book  bindings.  He  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  this  was  also  the  explanatio 
of  the  fading  of  photographs  after  keeping  for  many  years.  In  order  t 
put  it  to  the  test  an  old  faded  photograph,  which  had  hung  upon  the  wal 
for  about  fifteen  years,  was  torn  into  pieces  and  immersed  in  water.  Tlr  , 
became  strongly  acid  on  testing  with  litmus  paper,  and  on  the  addition  c 
barium  chloride  gave  a  dense  white  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  barium 
proving  the. presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  water  ah 
decolorised  permanganate  of  potash,  which  suggested  the  presence  of  som 
reducing  agent.  He  said  that  his  experiments  up  to  the  present  wer 
merely  preliminary  tests.  He  hoped  soon  to  go  into  the  subject  quanta; 
tively,  and  strongly  recommended  this  to  the  members  as  an  importan 
subject  for  investigation.  _ 

An  interesting  discussion  followed,  and,  several  members  having  int 
mated  their  intention  to  investigate  the  subject  experimentally, 

The  Chairman  proposed  that  the  discussion  should  be  continued  at  th 
next  ordinary  meeting  on  the  21st  of  February,  and  it  was  arranged  tha 
Mr.  A.  Duthie  should  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  that  evening. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  was  elected  an  honorary  member,  and  Mr.  Georg  i 
McKenzie,  of  Paisley,  was  elected  an  ordinary  member,  of  the  Associatioi 
The  meeting  then  closed  with  votes  of  thanks  to  the  exhibitors  of  app;1 
ratus,  to  Mr.  McLellan,  and  to  the  Chairman. 

LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION,  j 
The  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Free  Library 
on  Thursday,  the  31st  ult., — Mr.  B.  Boothroyd,  President,  in  the  chair,  j 
The  minutes  of  the  annual  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  th  I 
Chairman,  after  a  few  graceful  valedictory  remarks,  vacated  his  post,  am! 
Dr.  Kenyon,  the  President  for  1884,  took  the  chair. 
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Messrs.  CDekbaiu,  Irvin,  Kerry,  Morris,  Parkyn,  Robinson,  Smith,  and 
fatts  were  elected  members  of  the  Association^ 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Frank  Leslie,  the  chairman 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Associated  Soiree.  The  consideration  of 
tis,  on  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  T.  13.  Banner,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
orrest,  was  deferred  till  next  meeting. 

Dr.  Kenyon  then  delivered  the  following— 

Inaugural  Address. 

s'  the  first  place,  I  must  express  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  great  honour 
->u  have  done  me  by  electing  me  your  President,  and  I  must  ask  your 
ind  indulgence  and  assistance  in  fulfilling  the  corresponding  duties. 

On  such  an  occasion  as  this  it  is  convenient  to  take  a  general  survey  of 
lings,  and  not  considered  unpardonable  to  indulge  in  reminiscences. 
Looking  at  our  doings  from  outside,  we  find  ourselves  as  photographers 
igaged  in  one  of  the  most  wonderful  of  all  the  wonder-working  processes 
'  this  eventful  age.  The  dream  of  the  necromancer  of  the  middle  ages  is 
ellnigh  fulfilled  by  us  every  day.  If  we  cannot  actually  transmute  the 
iser  metals  to  gold  we  can  transmute  inert  arid  sordid  matter  into  the 
ure  gold  of  ethereal  beauty.  We  can  bring  to  light  the  secrets  of  the 
ivisible  changes  of  the  minutest  molecules.  We  can  seize  with  a  rapidity 
hich  would  satisfy  the  recording  angel  the  fleeting  actions  of  time.  We 
isemble  those  ancient  sorcerers  in  less  agreeable  ways.  Like  theirs,  our 
1‘oceedings  are  not  very  highly  esteemed  by  the  common  herd.  Fortunately 
e  receive  more  compassion  than  blows ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  we  are  not 
ways  so  highly  appreciated  as  we  could  wish.  Witness  Captain  Abney’s 
;ory  of  the  Spanish  peasant  who  gave  him  a  halfpenny. 

Although,  unfortunately,  not  a  very  old  member  of  this  Society,  my 
cperience  of  photography  reaches  somewhat  far  back,  and,  being  in  itself 
i  some  degree  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  the  science,  it  may  not  be 
ninteresting  if  I  give  a  short  account  of  it.  I  would  not,  however,  venture 

>  trouble  you  with  anything  so  personal,  only  it  may  remind  some  of  you 
f  similar  experiences,  and  it  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  contrast  between 
le  multitudinous  facilities  which  we  enjoy  here  and  now,  compared  with 
lose  obtained  in  a  country  village  twenty-five  years  ago. 

It  is  curious  to  trace  the  first  dawnings  of  things  photographic  on  the 
find,  so  let  me  first  carry  you  back  to  a  period  still  earlier  than  that 
diich  I  have  named.  When  a  child  under  six  years  of  age  I  was  taken 
ito  a  show  at  a  fair.  It  was  a  large  camera  obscura,  and  I  can  well 
jmember  the  wonder  with  which  I  saw  spread  out  on  a  table  the  image  of 
re  surrounding  buildings,  the  richness  of  the  colouring,  and,  most  asto- 
ishing  of  all,  the  moving  images  of  the  people  walking  outside.  My 
rind  often  recurred  to  the  subject,  and  I  tried  in  vain  to  conceive  how  it 
right  be  effected.  Notwithstanding  this  experience,  when  later  I  saw  a 
ihotographer  at  work  I  thought  the  affair  was  a  trick. 

Next,  at  school,  playing  with  a  lens,  some  of  ns  noticed  traces  of  an 
nage,  and  on  partially  darkening  the  window  were  delighted  with  its 
eauty.  With  this  fresh  in  my  mind,  school  days  over,  1  fell  in  with  some 
rticles  by  Sir  David  Brewster  in  an  art  journal,  in  which  the  photo- 
raphic  efficiency  of  the  simple  spectacle  lens  and  the  principles  of  the 
tereoscope  were  enunciated.  At  the  same  time  some  even  then  old 
lagazines  came  to  hand,  giving  an  account  of  “photogenic  drawing,”  as 
i  was  at  first  called.  Putting  together  the  ideas  thus  suggested,  I  began 
o  experiment  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  common  salt  on  writing  paper, 
ud  also  with  bichromate  of  potash  on  paper.  Soon  a  camera  was  con¬ 
tracted  of  pasteboard  and  fitted  with  spectacle  lenses.  Not  even  a  sky 
utline  being  obtained  with  the  foregoing  chemicals,  the  calotype  process 
vas  attempted;  but  this  proved  a  failure,  as  might  be  expected,  considering 
hat  in  the  early  formula  a  dose  of  the  developing  solution  was  applied 
tefore  exposure. 

Next  I  fell  in  with  a  pamphlet,  by  Mr.  William  Crookes,  on  the  waxed- 
taper  process.  This  led  to  better  results.  Then  1  made  the  acquaintance 
if  an  enthusiastic  amateur,  who  lent  me  The  British  Journal  of  Photo- 
iraphy,  and  about  the  same  time  a  friend  gave  me  a  copy  of  Hardwich’s 
° hotoyraphic  Chemistry.  By  this  time,  with  some  reluctance,  the  spectacle 
enses  had  teen  sacrificed  in  favour  of  a  good  quarter-plate  landscape  lens 
>y  Jamin  (a  Paris),  kindly  presented  to  me  by  my  father.  Thenceforward 
irogress  was  easy.  An  article  in  the  Journal  recommended  a  process  in 
vhich  turpentine  was  employed  as  a  solvent  for  the  wax  and  iodine.  This 
troved  a  grea  t  success. 

The  village  carpenter  was  now  taken  into  confidence,  and  between  us  we 
^instructed  a  very  light,  strong,  and  effective  stereoscopic  camera.  A 

>  X  4  camera  was  also  extemporised  out  of  a  deal  box.  Printing-frames 
vere,  of  corn  se,  easily  made,  pressure  being  obtained  with  india-rubber, 
screws,  or  wedges.  The  stand  was  a  difficulty,  but  a  cheap  one  just  came 
nit  in  time  for  me. 

Objecting  to  the  grain  of  paper  I  proceeded  to  experiment  with  glass. 
f1  irst  I  tried  albumen,  but  this  proved  very  awkward  to  manage  on  account 
4  the  difficulty  of _  getting  an  even  coating  and  drying  free  from  dust. 
Albumen  on  collodionised  glass,  recently  referred  to  in  the  Journal  as  the 
aest  means  of  making  transparencies,  I  found  easy  to  manipulate,  but  very 
’low.  I  have,  however,  preserved  one  fragment  of  a  negative  as  a  micro¬ 
scopic  object,  showing  wonderful  definition  in  a  distant  signboard  and 
placards  of  a  post-office  window.  Wet  collodion  was  then  taken  up,  and  was, 
)f  course,  a  great  advance;  but,  wishing  for  something  portable,  I 
lucceeded  very  well  with  Fothergil]  plates.  Dr.  Hill  Norris’s  plates  gave 
’ery  beautiful  results,  but  did  not  always  prove  so  reliable  as  the  Fothergill. 

I rom  1803  to  1878— -Rip  Van  Winkle-like,  as  regards  photography — I  fell 
isleep;  but  when  I  awoke  I  found  wet  collodion  still  the  photographer’s 
meet  anchor,  and  the  dry  plate  that  was  to  eclipse  it  in  rapidity  still  a 
Iream  very  quickly  to  be  realised.  I  found,  however,  a  startling  develop- 
nent  of  collodion  in  the  collodion  emulsion  processes,  which  I  received  just 
n  time  to  try  before  they  also  lapsed  into  the  limbo  of  forgetfulness. 
Fhen_  came  Mr.  Charles  Bennett’s  wonderfully-lucid  exposition  of  the 
principles  which  have  worked  the  revolution  in  favour  of  gelatino-bromide, 
.he  success  of  which  is  the  cause  of  our  large  accession  in  numbers.  And 


here  I  am  in  duty  bound  to  remind  some  and  inform  others  that  the 
collodion  emulsion  processes  had  their  birth  in  this  Society,  and  that  we 
number  amongst  us  one  famous  for  his  long  devotion  to  gelatine. 

With  your  permission  I  will  now  say  a  few  words  about  a  rival  attraction 
which  is  absorbing  much  attention,  and  which  is  not  altogether  a  rival 
either,  but  has  special  claims  upon  us  as  photographers.  The  development 
of  the  tricycle  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  is  comparable  with  the 
rise  and  progress  of  gelatino-bromide,  and  like  it  has  created  a  new  industry 
of  even  national  importance.  There  is  a  closer  affinity  between  cycling  and 
photography  than  is  at  first  sight  apparent.  To  paraphrase  a  familar 
saying :  much  though  I  love  photography— great  as  is  the  charm  of  de\  ising 
and  accumulating  apparatus  and  of  working  the  varying  and  multitudinous 
processes — I  love  the  objects  I  wish  to  photograph  even  more  - 
the  mountains  and  rocks,  the  landscapes,  the  sea,  the  clouds,  objects 
of  architectural  interest,  and  the  countenances  of  one’s  friends.  It 
is  because  these  are  so  dear  that  photography  is  most  beloved  as  a 
means  of  securing  a  closer  communion.  And  wiiat,  1  should  like  to  know, 
more  deeply  engraves  upon  one’s  soul  the  features  of  a  delightful  country 
than  riding  through  it  on  a  tricycle?  The  very  exertion — nay,  toil— of  the 
journey  ensures  an  acute  remembrance  of  its  details;  and  what  more 
promotes  good  fellowship  than  the  freemasonry  of  the  wheel  ?  As  in  photo¬ 
graphy,  there  is  scope  for  exertion,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  heavy  weight  to 
be  carried  about,  and  there  is  a  delicate  machinery  to  be  cherished  with 
almost  human  affection.  As  in  the  pursuit  of  photography,  diversified 
scenery  is  brought  into  view.  There  is  abundant  scope  for  ingenuity  and 
invention,  both  in  mechanism  and  field  of  operations.  V  hat  is  more  to  the 
point:  in  the  tricycle  we  have  a  most  useful  means  of  transporting  photo¬ 
graphic  apparatus.  In  the  autumn  of  1879  I  took  with  me  on  a  “Salvo 
tricycle  through  the  heart  of  Wales  a  7  x  5  camera,  stand  and  plates,  along 
with  a  knapsack,  weighing  altogether  some  thirty  pounds.  <  )n  my  ‘  ‘  Humber 
tricycle  (a  fifty-two  inch)  I  can  comfortably  carry  a  Rouch  s  12  x  10  camera 
and  half-a-dozen  plates,  with  stand.  As  many  of  the  cycling  club.-  ai< 
forming  photographic  divisions,  it  might  be  worth  while  f«>r  us  to  think  <J 
forming  a  cycling  division. 

Passing  on  to  consider  the  progress  made  during  the  past  year  in  the 
practical  working  of  photography:  we  have  to  notice  that  in  the  gelatino- 
chloride  process  one  source  of  weakness  seems  to  have  been  effectually  re¬ 
moved — a  source  of  weakness  due  to  the  very  perfection  of  gelatino-bromide 
in  regard  to  sensitiveness.  In  gelatino-chloride  we  have  the  means  ap¬ 
parently  of  doing  with  gelatine  what  hitherto  has  still  to  be  looked  fur 
elsewhere,  namely,  the  perfection  of  transparencies,  whether  for  lantern 
purposes,  enlargements,  or  reproduction  of  negatives.  1  hope,  in  direct  print¬ 
ing  on  gelatino-chloride  plates,  many  of  us  will  find  greater  ease,  certainty, 
and  economy  than  in  the  development  process.  And  I  venture  to  hope  that, 
through  gelatino-chloride  emulsion,  we  may  come  to  a  perfect  paper 
process — one  which  will  give  the  perfection  of  a  glass  transparency  on 
paper,  free  from  the  loss  of  detail  and  finish  sustained  in  the  toning  and 
fixing  of  ordinary  paper  prints.  This,  it  occurs  to  me,  might  surely  be 
attained  by  some  such  process  as  by  coating  Messrs.  Doodah  and  Steven  s 
enamel  paper  with  gelatino-chloride.  . 

The  magnificent  enlargements,  exhibited  by  Professor  Donkin,  <4  Swis- 
mountain  peaks,  are  a  great  encouragement  for  those  who  look  t"  obtain¬ 
ing  from  small  plates  enlarged  negatives  equal  to  large  pictures  taken 
direct;  and  here,  again,  I  would  suggest  that  gelatino-chloride  will  come 
in  useful,  for  a  brilliant  transparency  may  by  this  process  be  obtained  from 
a  negative  otherwise  unfit  for  enlargement.  _  . 

There  is  still  much  room  for  improvement  in  cameras,  but  serious  effort- 
are  being  made  to  supply  the  want.  This,  I  submit,  will  only  be  satisfied 
with  an  automatic  arrangement  for  exposing  plates  or  films  earned  en  mam t 
and  I  would  suggest  that  a  great  step  would  be  secured  if  the  sliding' 
shutter  of  the  dark  slide  were  replaced  by  a  hinged  shutter  opening 
entirely  within  the  camera.  This  might  easily  lie  done. 

In  the  working  of  the  gelatino-bromide  process  valuable  additions  nave 
been  made  to  our  resources  in  the  introduction  of  the  citrates,  by  Mr.  <>. 
Watmough  Webster,  as  a  means  of  obviating  the  results  of  over-exposure, 
and  in  the  improved  methods  of  silver  intensification  by  Mr.  '*  llliam 
Brooks  and  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards.  The  use  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  deve¬ 
loper  appears  to  be  gaining  ground,  and  I  have  myself  had  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  experience  of  its  usefulness.  ,  ,  , 

A  great  improvement  in  the  illumination  of  the  dark  room  tor  develop¬ 
ment  purposes  is  now  obtained,  and  this  seems  likely  to  find  its  perfection 
in  the  use  of  a  monochromatic  light  such  as  is  announced  from  rails  to  >• 
obtainable  by  a  mixture  of  spirit  and  perchlorate  of  soda  burned  in  a  J-P'rit 
lamp.  This  is  said  to  give  an  abundant  yellow  light  free  from  actinic 
influence.  For  the  illumination  of  dark  interiors  or  portraiture  nigm. 
where  a  short  exposure  is  desirable,  we  have  had  brought  forward  in  the 
oxymagnesium  light  the  very  acme  of  an  inexpensive  and  portable  device. 

In  this  connection  I  may  point  out  that  for  copying  pictures  and  sinal 
objects,  where  a  longer  exposure  is  admissible,  the  lens  of  a  grapfioscope, 
for  rendering  parallel  the  rays  of  a  paraffine  lamp,  answers  admira  >  v . 
whilst  for  making  enlargements  on  gelatino-bromide  paper  from  sina 


scope  lens  at  or  about  its  focal  distance  from  the  condenser.  3.  Hav  ,i. 
placed  the  negative  close  to  the  graphoscope lens  in  the  slide  <>f  th®  <\al  ’  , 
use  for  making  the  image  a  lens  of  longer  focus  than  thegraph^oi»lens  a„j, 
if  possible,  of  at  least  so  large  an  aperture  as  that  of  i  apid  s\  mine  .  1  ■ 

In  conclusion  :  it  only  remains  for  me  to  wish  you  all  and  e.  .  <  J  I  . 

and  prosperous  New  Year  ! 

Mr.  J.  H.  Day,  the  Librarian,  announced  donations  to  the  library  of  two 
parts  of  the  Photogmphic  Times,  and  a  translatmn,  by  Oap^n 
of  a  work  by  Dr.  Eder  on  Spectrum  Analysis,  for  which  the  heart}  thanks 
of  the  piembers  were  accorded  to  the  donors. 
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Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest  proposed,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Corkthu.  seconded,  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  President,  officers,  and  judges  of  the  past  year. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Kirkby  then,  in  accordance  with  his  notice,  proposed  to  alter 
Rule  V.  to — “  Honorary  members  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Council ;  but 
their  election  must  be  confirmed  by  the  members  of  the  Association  present 
at  one  of  the  ordinary  meetings;  the  election,  both  by  the  Council  and 
at  the  meetings,  to  be  by  ballot,  and  to  be  carried  by  the  majority  of  the 
votes.  Honorary  members  shall  retire  at  the  next,  and  at  every  annual, 
meeting,  but  are  eligible  for  re-election  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Council.  Honorary  members  shall  be  entitled  to  attend  meetings,  but 
are  not  to  receive  the  presentation  print,  and  shall  not  serve  on  the  Council 
or  vote  on  any  question  whatever/1 

Mr.  P>.  Booth  ho  yd  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Corkhill  moved,  as  an  amendment — “That  the  election  of 
honorary  members  by  ballot  and  their  re-election  annually  shall  not 
form  part  of  Rule  V.” 

Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest  seconded  the  amendment,  and  after  some  discussion 
the  amendment  obtained  a  majority  of  votes.  On  being  put  to  the 
meeting  by  the  Chairman  as  a  substantive  motion  the  amendment  was 
carried. 

The  Chairman  distributed  certificates  of  honourable  mention  to.  the 
following  gentlemen,  whose  pictures  had  gained  prizes  in  the  competition 
for  1883: — Messrs.  Beer,  Eller  beck,  Hall,  Kirkby,  and  the  Rev.  H.  J. 
Palmer. 

Mr.  J.  H.  T.  Ellerbeck  (Hon.  Treasurer)  spoke  at  some  length  on  the 
financial  position  of  the  Association,  pointing  out  that,  owing  to  the  large 
and  rapid  growth  of  the  numbers  of  the  members  and  the  very  large 
attendance  at  the  monthly  meetings,  it  would  be  necessary  to  economise 
the  working  expenditure  considerably,  since  it  would  no  longer  be  possible, 
to  give  each  member  a  presentation  print  of  the  cost  of  half  his  sub¬ 
scription,  and  provide  him  with  tea  at  each  of  the  meetings. 

After  some  discussion  it  was  decided  to  present  each  of  the  members 
entitled  to  it  with  an  unmounted  enlargement  of  the  usual  size. 

Mr.  Ellerbeck  suggested  that  a  list  of  dates  and  of  places  for  the  excur¬ 
sions  of  the  year  should  be  drawn  up  by  the  Secretary,  and  sent  to  the 
members,  printed  in  the  February  circular. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  gave  a  report  of  the  Society's  exhibition  at  the 
Associated  Soiree,  gratefully  acknowledging  the  labours  of  Messrs.  Crowe, 
Forrest,  and  Guyton  in  co-operating  with  himself  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  pictures. 

He  (the  Hon.  Secretary)  also  related  his  experiences  at  Sheffield  on  his 
recent  visit  to  the  Exhibition  there,  to  which  the  Liverpool  Amateur 
Photographic  Association  had  contributed  a  large  number  of  exhibits. 

Mr.  McKellen,  of  Manchester,  exhibited  and  explained  his  new 
portable  and  ingenious  camera,  and  received  the  cordial  thanks  of  the 
meeting. 

TheR  ev.  if.  J.  Palmer  wished  to  make  special  mention  of  the  kindness 
of  Professor  Donkin  in  sending  down  for  their  enjoyment  that  evening  his 
splendid  transparencies  of  his  views  in  the  High  Alps,  and  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  was  proposed  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  J.  Knott  then  showed  Professor  Donkin’s  pictures  in  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  lantern,  and  also  a.  number  of  other  slides  contributed  by  Dr. 
Kenyon,  Mr.  Newhall,  Rev.  M.  J.  Palmer,  Mr.  A.  Scott,  and  others. 

Hearty  votes  of  thanks  were  proposed  and  carried  to  Mr.  Knott  and 
Professor  Donkin  and  the  other  exhibitors  of  slides. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Beer  showed  a  new  carrier  for  the  lantern  by  Mr.  McKean, 
of  Edinburgh,  for  instantaneously  changing  the  pictures  on  the  screen.  Its 
ingenious  construction  was  much  admired.  Mr.  Beer  also  exhibited  a 
portable  adjustable  view-meter  of  fine  make  and  finish,  designed  by  him¬ 
self  and  made  for  him  by  Mr.  Crowe. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer  exhibited  some  fine  enlargements,  by  Morgan,  on 
gelatine-bromide  paper,  of  negatives  taken  by  him  at  Chartres  and  in 
Switzerland. 

The  Council  finally  decided  upon  an  enlargement  of  Mr.  Palmer’s  North 
Portal  of  Chartres  as  the  presentation  print  for  1883. 

»Some  prints  on  a  new  doubly-albumenised  sensitive  paper,  by  Mr. 
►Scholzig,  of  London,  were  to  have  been  exhibited  and  discussed;  but, 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  business,  these  and  other  matters  were  postponed 
to  the  next  meeting. 

(Eormjjoii&cncr. 

— — ♦ - 

February  Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France. — 
Presentation’  of  Cameras.  — Presentation  of  a  Photographic 
Album  from  St.  Petersburg. — A  New  Photographic  Journal 
from  Oporto.  — M.  Audra  on  Hyposulphite  before  Development. 
— M.  Vidal's  Presentation  of  a  Pocket  Camera. — Presentation 
by  Professor  Steering  of  a  Packing  Box  for  Dry"  Plates.— 
Communication  by  M.  de  la  (Noe  on  A  clinometers. — Iodide  of 
Silver,  a  Powerful  Antiseptic. — Modification  of  a  Travelling 
Lantern. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France  was  held 
on  Friday  evening  last,  the  1st  instant, — M.  Peligot  in  the  chair. 

M.  Fontaine  presented  two  small  cameras  and  a  rapid  shutter  (guil¬ 
lotine  form) — nothing  new.  Evidently  the  inventor  or,  at  least,  the 
person  presenting  the  same  was  not  an  con-rant  of  the  progress  made  in 
photographic  joinery  during  the  last  few  years. 

The  Society  received  a  magnificent  present  from  Mr.  Chapiro,  of  St. 
Petersburg,  consisting  of  an  album  containing  the  collection  of  proofs  in 
which  a  celebrated  actor  had  personified  a  madman.  These  proofs  were 


ibtained  in  order  to  illustrate  a  Russian  novel,  entitled  Mtmoirtt  a 
foil.  On  the  blank  side  of  the  album,  opposite  the  proof,  is  the  sente 
or  passage  of  the  novel  which  gave  birth  to  or  inspired  the  ponfo 
This  sentence  is  printed  in  the  Russian  and  French  languages,  [ 
preface,  which  was  read,  described  how  the  idea  of  illustrating  bo 
l>y  means  of  photography  came  into  existence,  and  went  on  to  say  1 
deeply  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  gestures  and  positions  of  celebra 


actors  who  have  interpreted  Shakspeare’s  plays — such  as  HtunUt  —  1, 
not  been  handed  down  to  posterity.  The  idea  of  illustrating  hooka  }4 
means  of  instantaneous  photography  has  opened  a  new  field  to 
trade. 


M.  Carlos  Relvas  and  his  daughter,  whose  love  of  photograii 
manipulations  has  been  so  often  spoken  of,  have  undertaken  to  com]|l 
a  monthly  journal  on  photography.  The  first  number  was  presented 
the  Society,  but  the  pleasure  it  gave  was  diminished  by  the  fact  t 
few,  if  any,  ot  the  members  were  acquainted  with  the  Portugu 
language.  The  new  publication  was  well  received  by  all,  bearing, 
it  does,  the  name  of  M.  Carlos  Relvas,  which  is  a  passport  to 
interested  in  the  progress  of  photography.  It  may  be  rememhei 
that  this  gentleman  received,  a  short  time  ago,  the  decoration  of 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  from  the  French  Government,  a 
homage  to  his  indefatigable  perseverance  and  disinterested  applicat 
to  the  progress  of  photography.  The  British  Journal  of  Pjio 
graph y  and  its  legion  of  correspondents  will  not  he  behindhand 
wishing  success  to  the  Art'  J>/ritonrriphirfi,  and  health  and  stren; 
to  its  distinguished  collaborate  urs,  Mademoiselle  and  M.  Carlos  Re  v 


M.  Audra  made  a  very  interesting  communication  on  the  ad  van  t 
of  plunging  a  ceiatino-bromide  plate  into  a  weak  solution  of  hy] 
sulphite  of  soda  bef  re  developing  the  latent  ini  >gc  with  ferrous  oxaki 
After  the  immersion  in  a  solution  of  about  one  grain  of  hyposulphite- 
soda  to  about  one  quart  of  water  the  plate  is  well  washed  and  dr 
loped.  M.  Audra  exhibited  some  very  fine  negatives  treated  in  t 
way.  He  says  it  is  far  preferable  to  putting  hyposulphite  of  soda 
formerly  proposed)  into  the  developer. 

M.  Vidal,  who,  it  may  bo  remembered,  made  a  very  interest; 
communication  (of  which  I  gave  an  account  in  my  last  letter) 
the  ease  and  convenience  of  films  for  photographic  excursions,  tli 
development,  and  other  manipulations.  This  gentleman  completed 
communication  by  the  presentation  of  a  pocket  camera  made  by  hi 
self,  as  no  camera-maker  would  undertake  to  construct  such  a  sir 
instrument.  A  pocket  camera  indeed  it  was,  taking  up  very  lit 
space,  and  with  six  double  dark  slides  weighing  only  two  or  tb 
ounces.  No  glass  plates  are  used.  M.  Vidal  informed  the  Society  tl 
the  dark  slides  were  furnished  with  Prof.  Stebbing’s  new  transpan 
films,  which  were  very  light  and  convenient  for  the  purpose,  and  wli 
preserved  their  flatness  when  the  diachylon  is  employed  to  aid  adhesi< 
The  camera  and  dark  slides  were  very  much  admired,  aud  M.  Vi 
was  highly  felicitated  on  his  new  talent  in  cabinet  work. 


Prof.  Stebbing  submitted  to  the  Society  a  new  packing-box  for 
plates,  presented  to  him,  during  his  last  visit  to  England,  by  > 
A.  L.  Henderson.  This  box  is  not  unknown  to  the  readers  of  T 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  having  been  brought  to  tb 
notice  by  Mr.  A.  Cowan.  It  merits,  nevertheless,  a  slight  descripti 
The  box"  may  be  made  of  wood  or  cardboard.  It  is  the  exact  lengtl 

the  plates  which  it  is  intended 
hold,  but  a  quarter  of  an  inch  lar 
on  each  side.  To  keep  the  pla 
from  shaking  or  moving  four  pit 
of  wood  a-quarter  of  an  inch  squ: 
and  in  length  the  height  of  the  b 
are  glued  firmly  to  the  sides,  at 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  from 
ends  of  the  box.  These  woci‘ 
pillars  serve  two  purposes — first, 
keep  the  plates,  as  was  said  bef< 

,  ,  A  ,  n  n  t)  ...  3  •„  from  moving;  secondly,  to  maint 

A,  plate  box.  B  B  B  B,  wooden  pillars.  .  .  °  r  J  ,  , 

C,  stock  of  prepared  plates.  L>,  band  of  narrow  strips  of  paper,  used  to  se 
paper  separating-  plates.  E,  plate  about  rate  the  plates  one  from  the  other 
to  be  put  into  box.  that  the  sensitised  surface  should 

come  in  contact  with  the  hack  of  the  plate.  This  is  attained  in 
following  manner: — A  piece  of  cardboard  is  cut  into  strips  ill  leu 
the  width  of  the  box,  and  about  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  wide, 
plate  is  lowered  down  into  the  box,  sensitive  side  upwards  ;  two  ba: 
are  now  taken,  one  of  which  is  dropped  down  between  the  pillars 
one  end,  and  the  other  between  the  two  pillars  at  the  opposite  e 
Another  prepared  plate  is  now  put  in,  but  this  time  with  the  sensit 
surface  downwards.  Two  more  bands  are  introduced  iu  the  so 
manner,  and  another  glass  added,  face  downwards,  and  so  on  until 
box  is  full.  The  cover  is  then  adjusted,  a  baud  pasted  round  to  k!1 
out  light,  and  the  parcel  is  ready  for  the  market.  The  box  presec 
was  examined  with  great  interest  and  care  by  the  members. 

M.  Guilieminot  informed  me  that  he  had  had  a  great  number  of  s 
boxes  made  about  a  year  ago. 

The  advantages  as' well  as  the  faults  of  this  box  were  duly  discus 
Whether  the  stains  at  the  end  of  the  plates  caused  by  the  paper 
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aterbalance  the  great  advantage  which  a  photographer,  and  especially 
amateur,  must  derive  by  being  able  in  semi-darkness  to  take  the 
;es  out  of  the  box  and  put  them,  by  feeling  only,  into  the  dark  slide, 
ains  to  be  proved.  As  for  stains:  if  pure  paper  or  strips  of  pure 
dine  be  used  instead  of  cardboard  no  trace  of  stain  can  be  detected, 
f.  de  la  Noe  communicated  to  the  Society  his  observations  and 
ctical  experiments  with  Mr.  L.  Warnerke’s  actinometer.  This  instru- 
lt  is  fully  described  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography, 
[),  page  53.  It  appears,  as  far  as  I  could  understand,  that  M.  de  la 
:  ’obtained  results  which  were  completely  the  opposite  of  those  se¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Warnerke.  The  reason  he  gives  for  this  dissimilarity  is 
t  the  dilatation  and  contraction  of  the  eye  will  not  permit  of  a  per- 
readin",  whereas  in  the  new  sensitometer,  containing  the  luminous 
let  and  magnesium  ribbon  for  judging  the  different  sensitiveness  of 
plates,  the  latter  can  be  more  relied  upon. 

ince  gelatine  has  been  employed  in  the  preparation  of  silver  bromide 
itions  different  chemicals  have  been  employed  to  preserve  the  gela- 
„„  >  from  decomposition,  as  gelatine  can  be  kept  during  the  summer  for 
oil  a  very  short  period  without  becoming,  if  not  putrid,  at  least  of  no 
s(  dee  in  the  manufacture  of  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  plates.  If 
enloyed  frilling  will  result,  with  all  its  evils.  Now,  it  appears  that 
■  iLsions  containing  a  small  quantity  of  silver  iodide  have  been  free 
fi  n  this  defect,’  in  consequence  of  silver  iodide  being  a  powerful  anti- 
tic.  A  great  many  experiments  upon  chemicals  having  antiseptic 
ues  have  been  carried  out  at  1’0’bservatoire  de  Mon-tsouris,  Paris,  and 
a  st  has  been  given.  It  appears  that  the  bin -iodide  of  mercury  is  the 
n  it  powerful  antiseptic  known,  after  which  comes  the  silver  iodide  ; 
act,  it  requires  j^th  in  weight  more  of  salicylic  acid  to  have  the 
le  power  to  arrest  putrefaction  than  if  silver  iodide  be  employed, 
j  attention  of  emulsion  makers  will  be  drawn  to  this  fact,  if  it  be  true. 

Ir.  W.  H.  Harrison  asks  in  the  Journal  for  a  good,  flexible  material 
the  light  of  a  travelling  lantern.  “  Lux  ”  answered  in  describing  a 
tern  [see  diagram  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  1884, 
e  31].  The  disadvantage  of  that  lantern  is  that  it  cannot  be  held  in 
hand  with  ease.  I  informed  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  of  a  simple 
odge  ”  by  which  it  can  be  carried  with  ease.  (This  kind  of  lantern 
rst  saw  at  Messrs.  George  Mason  and  Co.’s  establishment  at  Glas- 
To  make  this  lantern  perfect  solder  a  hook  to  each  angle  of  the 
ngular  tin  top  and  bottom  of  the  lantern.  By  putting  three  india- 
ber  rings  from  the  top  corners  of  the  lantern  to  the  bottom  ones  the 
tern  will  be  firmly  held  together.  E.  Stebbing,  Pi  /. 

Rut'  des  Apennin *,  Paris,  February  4,  1884. 


CELLULOID  DEVELOPING  DISHES. 

To  the  Editors. 

entlemen, — I  must  have  omitted  to  inform  you  that  my  new  develop- 
trays  can  be  had  in  almost  any  colour,  as  you  appear  from  your 
torial  notice  to  think  that  there  are  only  white  ones, 
have  them  in  black,  coral-red,  and  clear  like  horn— the  latter  with  or 
hout  one  end  covered  to  form  a  well. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Kmgsland  Green,  February  4,  1884.  '  F.  W.  Hart 

\S.—  In  my  advertisement  the  compositor  has  made  me  say  that  they 
“all  but  breakable.”  My  intention  was  to  describe  them  as  “all  but 
breakable.”— F.  W.  H. 

AN  ADAPTING  SWING  TO  THE  CAMERA. 

To  the  Editors. 

i  entlemen, —The  sketches  herewith  show  a  very  simple  method  I  have 
a  >pted  for  obtaining  a  swung  front  to  an  existing  camera  constructed 
v  hout  a  swing-back. 

he  one  illustrated  is  a.  quarter-plate  of  the  ordinary  folding  tailboard 
tern,  and  all  the  alteration  necessary  is  to  make  a  new  brass  plate,  marked 
with  a  slot  m  it,  in  place  of  the  original  one,  and  to  cut  away  a  similar 
in  the  woodwork  to  allow  the  clamping  screw7  to  traverse  it,  as 

.vn. 

'iy.  1  shows  the  camera  set  up  as  usual,  square;  and  Jig.  2  shows 
swing  in  action.  All  that  is  needful  is  to  slack  the  screw7  above- 
lintioned,  and  re-clamp  it  in  any  required  position  in  the  slot.  The 
i  ussing-screen  will  still  remain  vertical  as  before.  The  front  will  rise  and 


FIG,  1. 


FIG.  2. 


top,  it  will  not  matter.  There  will  be  a  small  displacement  of  the  image 
on  the  ground  glass,  so  the  lens  will  require  lowering  in  its  slide  to  suit. 

I  do  not  know  if  this  be  an  original  idea  or  not,  and  simply  put  it  forth 
for  the  opinion  of  your  readers  as  a  means  of  converting  an  existing  camera 
with  very  little  trouble;  at  the  same  time,  I  do  not  claim  any  superiority 
(or,  indeed,  equality)  to  any  of  the  ordinary  means  of  obtaining  the  vertical 
sw7ing,  inasmuch  as  it  will  probably  not  come  in  for  landscape  work,  but 
only  for  those  positions  that  require  the  lens  to  look  up  at  an  object,  such 
as  a  building. 

I  might  mention  that  the  swing  cannot  be  used  with  a  very  short-focus 
lens  unless  specially  mounted,  because  the  dovetail  slide  carrying  the  back 
part  must  be  behind  the  hinge  B.  For  this  reason,  also,  the  camera  must 
be  set  up,  as  in  Jigs  1,  in  order  to  open  it  out,  after  which  the  front  may  be 
inclined  as  desired. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  G.  W.  Atkins. 

Sheffield,  February  4,  1884. 

ENGLISH  PHOTOGRAPHS  IN  FLORENCE. 

To  the  Editors, 

Gentlemen, — It  will  probably  interest  the  readers  of  the  Journal  to 
know7  that  the  fine  series  of  photographs  by  Messrs.  Dixon,  of  the  animals 
in  the  “  Zoo,”  are  commanding  a  considerable  sale  in  Florence.  They  are 
a  great  attraction  to  the  window's  of  Messrs.  Brogi,  Via  Tom'atuoni,  oppo¬ 
site  Vieusseux’s  well-known  library,  and  the  windows  are  usually  crowded 
with  gazers  from  morn  till  eve.  Messrs.  Brogi  tell  me  they  have  sold 
a  large  number  at  five  francs  each  (a  high  price  for  unmounted  photograph- 
in  Florence),  and  they  are  sending  for  more. 

I  would  make  a  suggestion  that  tine  English  photographs  would  get  a  g'  •<>  l 
sale  here  during  the  winter  season,  and  1  am  told  that  many  of  those  of  the 
animals  in  the  “  Zoo”  were  bought  by  artists  who  reside  here  permanently. 

Some  of  my  friends  were  much  struck  with  the  fine  sea-pieces  of  Colonel 
Wortley  in  the  late  London  Exhibition,  also  with  those  of  Mr.  Mayland, 
and  some  of  yachts — racing  and  otherwise.  It  is  probable  that  many  of 
these  would  be  likely  to  sell.  If  any  of  your  readers  are  inclined  to  send 
specimens,  addressed  to  “Captain  Turton,  R.N.,  Florence,”  or  to  “Mr. 
Brogie,  photographer,  Florence,”  it  would  soon  be  seen  if  they  were 
saleable.  They  should  be  registered,  as  I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion 
lost  parcels  of  sensitised  paper  sent  me  from  England  by  post. 

I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  London  Exhibition  now 
for  three  years,  but  have  sent  to  many  of  my  friends  in  England,  and  have 
received  but  one  report  of  the  great  advance  made  in  photography  during 
the  last  few  years.  The  greatest  compliment,  however,  paid  to  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  photographic  art  was  contained  in  a  letter  written  to  me 
last  November  by  Hir  Ralph  Thompson,  Permanent  Under-Secretary  for 
War.  He  says  : — “  1  really  thank  you  for  causing  me  to  go  to  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Exhibition.  I  had  no  idea  that  there  had  been  so  great  a  stride  in 
photographic  art  within  the  last  few  years.”  This  is  a  good  tribute,  and 
one  unsought,  in  favour  of  photography. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

20,  Via  de  Bend,  Florence,  February  2,  1884.  Francis  V.  Turton. 


n  ine  backwards,  revolving  about  the  hinge  B  at  the  bottom  of  the 
c  lei  a,  and  the  part  of  the.base-board  attached  to  it  will  leave  its  bearing 
0|tne  tripod ;  but,  as  this  is  only  a  small  portion  of  the  whole  area  of  the 


£laU&  anti  (Qumes, 

I  have  several  wooden  dishes  with  glass  bottoms.  I  want  to  use  them  fm 
developing  gelatino-bromide  enlargements.  Could  you  kindly  let  me 
know  whether  shellac  or  paint  would  be  the  better  coating  for  the  wood? 
Or  is  there  anything  better? — Novice. 

F.  C.  S.  asks— “  Can  tannin  be  added  to  gelatine  without  causing  a  preci¬ 
pitate?  I  have  heard  that  it  can,  but  I  have  not  succeeded  in  doing  so." 

- In  reply:  Dissolve  the  tannin  in  glycerine  instead  of  water,  and  then 

add  it  to  the  gelatine.  A  slight  opalescence  will  be  produced,  but  no  in¬ 
soluble  precipitate  will  be  formed. 

G.  F.  B.  W.  asks  if  it  be  possible  to  take  photographs  by  moonlight. - In 

reply:  It  is  quite  possible,  but  such  photographs  arc  more  curious  than 
beautiful,  judging  by  those  we  have  seen.  But  from  what  our  correspon 
dent  remarks  in  the  course  of  his  letter  we  believe  that  instead  of  real 
moonlight  photographs  he  probably  means  moonlight  effects  in  photo¬ 
graphs,  which  is  quite  another  matter,  and  one  easily  accomplished  in 
bright  sunlight. 

Sartor  Resartus  observes: — “My  present  inquiry  has  reference  not  to  a 
point  of  practical,  but  of  theoretical,  accuracy  in  the  projection  of  a  photo¬ 
graphic  view  upon  a  plane  surface.  Is  it  possible  to  take  a  view  which 
shall  be  theoretically  accurate  as  one  sees  it  in  nature?'  -  -  -In  reply:  If 
the  photograph  have  been  taken  by  means  of  a  non-distorting  lens  and 
be  viewed  by  one  eye  from  a  point  distant  from  the  picture  equal  to  the 
focus  of  the  lens  employed  in  its  production,  then,  we  think,  the  con¬ 
ditions  will  be  fulfilled  of  the  theoretical  accuracy  mentioned. 

Quercus  inquires  if  it  be  fair  in  a  man  who  is  the  proprietor  of  a  photo¬ 
graphic  business  to  employ  a  first-rate  operator  for  a  few  weeks  in  order 
to  secure  a  collection  of  specimens  of  a  higher  class  than  any  lie  had  for¬ 
merly  been  able  to  exhibit  as  having  been  taken  on  his  own  premises,  and 
then  to  turn  round  coolly  and  say  he  would  have  to  dispense  with  his 
services  for  the  future,  unless  he  (the  operator)  would  consent  to  sul  nii 
to  a  reduction  in  his  wages  amounting  to  nearly  one-half  that  which 
was  originally  promised,  and  which  was  paid  for  three  weeks.  As 
“  Quercus”  states  the  case,  it  is  certainly  unfair  of  anyone  to  act  as  tins 
employer  is  said  to  have  done;  but  we  cannot  offer  any  opinion  unless 
made  acquainted  with  the  whole  details  of  the  agreement.  C  rtamly 
we  should  like  to  hear  what  the  employer  had  to  say  before  we  did  S". 
Every  story  has  two  sides  ;  but  we  do  not  compromise  ourselves  by 
saying  that  if  the  employer  secured  the  services  of  the  operator  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  having  him  to  make  a  few  fine  specimens,  and  then, 
without  a  proper  reason,  acted  in  the  manner  alleged,  he  was  guilty  of  a 
dishonourable  act. 
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T.  B.  Johnston  inquires  what  is  the  cause  of  certain  transparent  spots  which 
sometimes  appear  in  his  collodion  emulsion  negatives.  He  takes  special 
care  in  filtration,  employing  for  that  purpose  a  piece  of  wash  leather.  He 
keeps  his  operating-room  scrupulously  free,  from  dust,  and  he  even  filters  his 
developing  solution  ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  precautions,  he 
gets  spots  of  the  nature  described.  He  would  be  grateful  to  any  corres¬ 
pondent  who  would  throw  some  light  upon  this  annoyance. - We 

remember  this  question  having  been  brought  prominently  before  the 
readers  of  this  Journal  seven  or  years  ago,  without  any  solution  of  a 
definite  character  having  been  suggested.  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
the  opinions  of  such  readers  as  are  conversant  with  the  subject. 

F.  W.  is  desirous  of  ascertaining  how  it  is  that  after  preparing  sensitive 
paper  which  will  remain  without  being  discoloured  for  months.;  and  upon 
which  he  can  get  a  good  print,  he  experiences  so  much  difficulty  in 
getting  it  toned  to  the  requisite  tint  that  lie  is  almost  driven  to  despair. 
He  employs  citric,  and  sometimes  tartaric,  acid  as  the  agent  to  confer 
durability,  and  floats  the  paper,  after  sensitising,  back  downwards,  upon 

a  thirty-grain  solution  of  either  of  these  acids. - We  iniagine  that 

the  error  of  our  correspondent  will  be  found  in  the  great  strength  of 
the  preserving  bath,  by  which  such  a  large  amount  of  acid  is  left  in  the 
paper  a,s  to  prevent  its  toning  readily.  If  this  be  so  the  remedy  is  easy, 
consisting,  as  it  does,  in  reducing  the  strength  of  the  acid  by  varying 
stages  until,  instead  of  being  thirty  grains,  there  will  be  only  five 
grains  to  the  ounce  of  wateh 

Ft.  B.  BroWN  wishes  to  take  some  negatives  front  paper  prints  with  a  view 
to  having  them  utilised  in  the  production  of  transparencies  for  the  optical 
lantern.  He  was  present  at  the  lantern  exhibition  of  the  South  London 
Photographic  Society,  and  very  much  admired  some  of  the  views  which, 
as  was  stated  at  the  time,  had  been  obtained  by  copying  prints  on 
ordinary  albumenised  paper.  He  would  be  glad  if  we  or  any  correspon¬ 
dent  would  give  him  some  practical  information  by  which  he  could  be 

enabled  to  obtain  transparencies  under  similar  circumstances. - In 

reply :  There  is  no  difficulty  about  the  matter.  It  is  only  requisite  that  a 
strong  light  be  made  to  fall  directly  upon  the  picture  to  be  copied ;  for,  as 
we  have  frequently  said,  a  side  light  renders  noticeable  the  grain  of  the 
paper.  Take  the  negative  upon  a  gelatine  plate  and  the  transparency  by 
collodion.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  opinions  of  those  who  do  not 
coincide  in  the  recommendation  here  given. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  question  in  your  Journal  of  the  1st  inst. 
The  querist  asks  to  be  informed  where  he  can  obtain  a  studio,  and 
also  refers  to  greenhouses.  We  are  constantly  sending  out  the  latter, 
and  have  had  some  little  experience  in  the  former.  Perhaps  you  will 
kindly  make  this  known  to  your  client. — Beckett  Bros.,  Chelmsford. 

I  WOULD  suggest  to  “Publisher,”  who  asks  respecting  the  exhibition  of  a 
photograph  of  an  athletic  club,  that  he  should  stick  a  black  patch  over 
the  gentleman  who  objects  to  being  exhibited.  It  would  attract  as  much 
attention,  and  all  inquiries  could  be  answered.  I  think  that,  unless  the 
gentleman  has  an  absurdly  protuberant  abdomen,  &c.,  he  would  like  the 
1  flack  patch  removed. — H-  K.  S. 


ferijattp  Column. 

What  offers  in  exchange  for  six  cloud  negatives  13  x  10,  and  three  11  X  6?— 
Address,  C.  R.,  16,  Gilpin-street,  Liverpool. 

Wanted,  half-plate  triplet  lens,  Dallmeyer’s  No.  1  preferred;  good  exchange 
offered. — Address,  F.  M.  Pugh,  23,  Bayham-terrace,  Ealing  Dene,  W. 

I  will  exchange  a  good  old  violin  and  bow,  splendid  tone,  cheap  at  three 

fuineas,  for  studio  accessories.— Address,  D.  Blagrove,  73,  High-street, 
iewes. 

I  will  exchange  Bowman’s  hot  rolling-press  or  other  photographic  apparatus 
for  a  set  of  first-class  lantern  slides.  — Address,  P.  Swanson,  photo¬ 
grapher,  Irvine,  N.B. 

I  will  exchange  a  cabinet-size  lens  by  Lerebours,  and  a  cabinet  rolling-press, 
both  in  good  condition,  for  anything  useful  in  photography.— Address, 
A.  Bishop,  Station  Hospital,  Lichfield. 

Wanted,  Burrows  and  Colton’s  Retouching ,  also  Bigelow’s  Album  of  Light 
and  Shade,  in  exchange  for  Ross’s  focussing  eyepiece,  &c,  —  Address, 
A.  Francais,  70,  Myddleton-square,  E,C. 

1  will  exchange  a  Stanley  five-inch  square,  sliding  body  camera  and  portrait 
lens,  adaptable  for  small  studio,  for  whole-plate  landscape  lens,  or  offers. 
—Address,  T.  J.  Adams,  Barnes-row,  Carmarthen. 

1  will  exchange  a  pair  of  posing  chairs  and  photographic  couch,  by  Cussons, 
of  Southport,  for  dining  table  or  accessories,  or  anything  useful. — Address, 
W.  C.,  12,  Westbourne-grove,  South  Kensington,  London,  S.W. 
Wanted,  in  exchange  for  a  large  rolling-press,  by  Bury  Bros.,  Manchester, 
plate  size  of  18  x  14,  and  some  Seavey  backgrounds,  a  good  balustrade 
and  pedestal.  Send  photo,  to  Imperial  Studio,  Beverley-road,  Hull. 

1  will  exchange  a  stereoscopic  camera  by  Dallmeyer,  with  two  dark  slides, 
rising  front,  sky  and  foreground  shade,  almost  new,  for  a  view  lens  of  a 
cood  make  that  will  cover  8Jj  x  6^  short  focus.— Address,  C.  Chambers, 
artist,  64,  Mill-street,  Crewe, 

- — « - 

Muslim's  ia  (Komsponfonis. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
Photograph  Registered — 

Arthur  Silvena,  Wellington-arcade,  Glasgow  .—Photograph  of  “A 

Dream  of  Love.’'  _ _ 

J.  Traill  Taylor.— Received.  In  our  next. 

J.  K.  T.—  Inquire  of  Messrs.  Barnard  and  Co.,  Oxford-street. 

A.  J.  R. — Moule’s  photogen,  perhaps,  is  lower  in  price.  The  oxyhydrogen 
light  is  of  no  use  for  portraiture. 


Ali  OK  PlIoToi; li a  1’H V, 


J.  C.  LONGKORI).  -The  formula  i*  quite  collect  as  given.  Jb  m*  nfl,.  i  p,,, 
toning  and  fixing  is  done  in  one  operation. 

!  Wicklow. — The  only  fault  is  that  the  prints  arfe  \e/  v  much  over  toned, 
j  The  fixing  Hath  is  of  a  very  suitable  strength -  certainly  It  F  imt  toe 
I  strong. 

j  C.  D. — So  far  as  we  are  aware  only  one  optician  constructs  his  landsc*]# 
lenses  of  three  glasses.  Most  of  the  cheap  landscape  lenses  consist  of 
!  two  glasses  only. 

j  A.  B. — Some  makers  proceed  one  way  and  Home  the  other.  The  castor  oil 
will  do  no  harm  in  the  collodion.  By  alum,  in  this  case,  the  cwunmu 
alum  of  the  shops  is  meant. 

A.  J;  Atkins. — The  form  of  studio  appears  very  suitable  indeed.  You 
might,  with  advantage;  however,  make  the  roof  a  little  higher  ,-av 
thirteen  feet,  instead  of  eleven  feet  six. 

Novice. — The  unpleasant  smell  is  due  to  the  paper  being  prepared  with 
albumen  which  has  become  somewhat  decomposed.  J  lecmnposed  albumen 
is  said  to  confer  a  higher  glass  than  fresh. 

S.  J.  B. — 1.  A  pale,  unobtrusive  green  or  a  French  grey  will  be  a  good 
colour. — 2.  We  should  prefer  the  ground  ‘glass  for  the  roof  and  the  plain 
for  the  sides. — 3.  Better  print  the  slides  by  superposition. 

J.  S.  L.— The  spots  are  caused  by  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  not  being 
thoroughly  eliminated  before  the  negative  was  varnished,  and  damp 
silver  paper  being  pressed  upon  it  during  the  printing,  which  lias  stained 
the  film. 

C.  H.  B  — The  paper  is  sensitised  on  the  front  surface,  and  printed  on  tin* 
back.  Canada  balsam,  we  imagine,  will  not  hide  the  grain  any  limit 
than  will  the  poppy  oil  Protosulphato  of  iron — not  the  ammonia 
sulphate. 

Amateur. — Yes;  pyrogallol  and  pyrogallic  acid  mean  one  and  the  same 
thing.  From  what  you  say  it  appears  that  it  is  the  salicylic  acid  that  is 
thrown  out,  and  not  the  pyrogallol.  The  changes  in  colour  the  solution 
undergoes  is  due  to  the  different  degrees  of  dilution. 

James  Henwood. — If  you  register  the  photographs,  each  one  will  requires 
separate  registration  ;  or,  if  you  register  the  mounts,  only  of  course  one 
registration  will  suffice.  We  do  not  understand  clearly  whether  you 
desire  to  make  the  photographs  Copyright  or  only  the  mounts  upon  which 
they  are  placed. 

C.  Eskell.- — It  would  almost  look  as  if  the  plates  were  at  fault  as  if  you 
had  kept  them  so  that  some  noxious  vapour  or  other  had  contaminated 
them.  Red-toned  transparencies  can  be  produced  by  the  gelatino-chloridc 
process.  Not  suitable  for  the  exchange  column,  which  is  confined  exclu¬ 
sively  to  exchanges  and  not  to  advertise  special  requirements. 

J.  (Wood  Green)— If  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  will  not  remove 
the  stains,  we  fear  the  negatives  are  worthless.  If  the  negatives  arc 
thoroughly  freed  from  the  hyposulphite  before  they  are  varnished  a 
moderate  amount  of  damp  will  not  materially  injure  them,  although  iti* 
always  advisable  to  preserve  them  from  moisture  as  much  as  possible. 

Mancunium. — 1.  The  wide-angle  lens  will  certainly  answer;  but  we  should 
prefer  to  employ  a  lens  with  a  larger  aperture  than  that  possesses,  so  as 
to  secure  a  shorter  exp'osure. — 2.  You  may  certainly  construct  a  doublet 
out  of  the  two  lenses  named ;  but  you  will  have  to  employ  a  very  small 
stop,  and  then  the  field  covered  will  not  exceed  an  inch  or  two  square. 

A.  Bell. — If  the  varnish  made  with  sandarac  only  does  not  abrade  easily 
enough  for  you  (though  we  should  have  thought  it  would),  mix  with  it  a 
little  common  rosin — say  one-fourth  the  quantity  of  sandarac  used  in  the 
varnish.  Of  course  the  larger  the  proportion  of  rosin  used  the  less 
durability  there  will  be  in  the  varnish,  as  it  will  be  very  easily  abraded. 

C.  C.  B. — We  have  not  received  the  letter  which  your  correspondent  has 
promised  to  forward  to  us  ;  but  your  own  communication  and  enclosure 
contain  sufficient  information  on  the  subject  to  justify  us  saying  that  you 
are  undeniably  in  the  wrong.  What  possible  objection  you  can  have  to 
supplying  such  simple  and  straightforward  information  respecting  th<- 
business  you  have  advertised  as  “lease,  rent,”  &c.,  whether  “old  or 
newly-established,  price,”  &c.  (we  quote  from  your  own  correspondent’.' 
letter),  we  fail  to  see.  If,  in  answering  such  questions,  you  have  t 
divulge  any  of  the  “secrets  ”  of  your  business,  then  we  can  only  say  that 
the  would-be  purchaser  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  collapse  of  the 
negotiations. 

Received.— E.  G.  O.;  A.  R.  Fenton  (Collingwood,  Australia);  “May;" 

‘  ‘  Albumen.  ”  In  our  next. 


Photographic  Club. — At  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  this  Club,  at 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  on  Wednesday  next,  the  13th  inst.,  thu 
subject  for  discussion  will  be — On  the  Development  of  Gelatino-Chlorid 
Plates. 

Canary  Medium. — We  have  received  from  Messrs.  G.  D.  Scoral 
and  Co.,  of  Bradford,  samples  of  the  “true  canary  medium.”  Thisisa 
pale  yellow  paper  possessing  considerable  substance,  and  is  used,  \n 
believe,  in  the  Bradford  trade  for  packing  purposes. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — The  next  meeting  o 
this  Society,  being  the  annual  one,  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  next 
the  12th  instant,  at  8  p.m.,  at  5,  Pall  Mall  East,  when  the  report  o 
the  Council  will  be  read,  the  financial  statement  made,  the  election  o 
officers  will  take  place,  and  other  business  brought  forward. 
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THE  PERMANENCE  OF  PRINTS  ON  READY-SENSITISED 

PAPER. 


[t  is  frequently  asserted  that  photographs— that  is  to  say,  silver 
prints — of  modern  production  fade  or  deteriorate  more  rapidly  than 
hose  which  were  formerly  made  ;  and  we  have  more  than  once 
heard  the  opinion  expressed  that  much  of  this  fading  is  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  very  general  use  that  is  now  made  of  ready-sensitised 
paper.  If  the  allegation  be  true  (?)  that  prints  do  fade  more  quickly 
now  than  formerly,  it  very  naturally  becomes  a  matter  of  import¬ 
ance  to  inquire  into  the  reason,  if  one  can  be  found. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society 
the  topic  set  down  for  discussion,  in  addition  to  the  paper  read, 
was — Are  Pictures  upon  Ready -Sensitised  Paper  Likely  to  be  More 
or  Less  Permanent  than  those  on  Paper  Freshly  Prepared ?  Owing 
to  the  late  period  of  the  evening  at  which  the  matter  was  brought 
forward  it  received  very  little  attention.  This  is  to  be  regretted, 
because  the  South  London  Photographic  Society  numbers  amongst 
ts  members  many  of  the  oldest  and  most  observant  photographers, 
and  the  subject  is  one,  in  face  of  the  allegations  to  which  we  have 
referred,  that  might  well  have  been  fully  discussed.  So  far,  how¬ 
ever,  as  opinions  were  expressed  at  the  meeting,  they  were  to 
the  effect  that  there  was  little  or  no  difference  in  the  permanence 
of  prints  made  on  ready-sensitised  paper  and  paper  of  home 
preparation. 

The  term  “ ready-sensitised  paper”  is  an  exceedingly  vague  one, 
and  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  papers  under  this  title  procured 
from  different  sources  are  all  of  the  same  preparation,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  are  identical  in  properties.  Every  photographer  knows  that 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  working  of  the  different 
samples  now  in  the  market.  Some  print  very  red  in  the  frame, 
and  others  of  a  much  more  purple  shade.  Some  tone  very  readily 


— quite  as  readily  as  paper  of  home  sensitising — while  with  others 
there  is  a  great  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  tone  at  all.  With 
some  kinds,  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  gold,  rich  tones  are 
obtained,  while  others  will  require  a  much  larger  proportion. 

It  is  well  known  that  some  brands  are  perfectly  sweet,  indicating 
that  they  were  prepared  with  perfectly-fresh  albumen;  others,  on 
the  contrary,  smell  most  offensively,  clearly  showing  that  they  were 
prepared  with  putrid  albumen  or  with  blood  albumen,  and,  in 


some  instances,  the  latter  not  of  the  finest  quality. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  even  if  some  prints  on  certain  samples 
of  ready-sensitised  paper  have  proved  more  fugitive  than  corres¬ 
ponding  ones  on  paper  of  home  preparation,  it  must  not  be  assumed 
that  all  kinds  would  of  necessity  yield  similar  results.  This  subject 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  discussed,  inasmuch  as  we  are  quite  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  preparation  which  the  paper  has  undergone ;  for 
manufacturers,  one  and  all,  treat  the  formula  and  method  they 
employ  as  a  profound  trade  secret.  One  fact  is  certain,  namely, 
that  some  descriptions  of  paper  are  prepared  on  much  weaker  baths 
than  others,  as  may  be  proved  by  analysis;  yet  some  of  these 
weakly-sensitised  papers  yield  prints  quite  as  vigorous  as  the  more 
strongly-sensitised,  and  they  tone  quite  as  easily. 

With  some  kinds  of  paper  it  is  impossible  to  get  anything  beyond 
a  very  warm  brown  tone  without  producing  mealiness  ;  but  are 
the  prints  likely  to  prove  more  evanescent  on  this  account  ?  Those 


who  hold  to  the  opinion  that  deep  purple  tones  are  necessary  to 
ensure  permanence  will  not  be  slow  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion — 
erroneous  or  otherwise.  As  a  rule,  ready-sensitised  paper  yields 
far  more  vigorous  prints  from  a  given  negative  than  does  that 
which  is  sensitised  at  home,  even  if  the  latter  be  floated  on  a  much 
stronger  solution.  For  this  reason  it  might  well  be  assumed  that 
the  ready-sensitised  would  produce  the  more  permanent  results  of 
the  two. 

In  alluding  to  the  characteristics  of  different  commercial  samples 
of  paper  we  mentioned  that  some  had  a  most  offensive  smell  (strongly 
suggestive  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen),  indicating  that  putrid,  or 
blood,  albumen  had  been  employed  in  its  preparation.  Now  many, 
we  are  aware,  have  a  strong  prejudice  against  using  such  papers,  as 
they  have  an  idea  that  it  is  liable  to  yield  prints  deficient  in  per¬ 
manency.  However,  this  idea  is  not  always  a  correct  one,  as  we 
have  in  our  possession  at  the  present  time  some  prints  produced 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  back  which  show  no  signs  whatever  of 
deterioration,  yet  the  paper  upon  which  they  were  made  possessed 
the  most  offensive  odour  we  have  ever  encountered  in  photographic 
paper.  This  experience  with  “stinking  paper  ’  can,  no  doubt,  be. 
confirmed  by  most  practical  photographers  who  have  used  it. 

There  ought  not,  one  would  think,  to  be  much  difficulty  in 
arriving  at  a  fairly  correct  conclusion  as  to  which  kind  of  paper 
yielded  the  most  permanent  pictures,  if 'there  be  any  difference, 
seeing  that  in  many  establishments  both  descriptions  are  in  constant 
employment  with  negatives  of  a  similar  character,  and  have  been  for 
several  years  past.  Ready-sensitised  paper  has  been  an  article 
of  commerce  now  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years  or  more,  although  it 
may  be  said  that  it  is  only  within  the  past  few  years  that  it 
has  come  into  such  general  use  ;  yet  there  has  been  ample  time  ft  r 
observation.  Still  there  is  a  difficulty  in  the  way,  namely,  when 
fading  occurs,  can  it  correctly  and  without  doubt  be  attributed 
to  the  paper  itself,  or  may  it  not  be  due  to  something  unnoticeable 
in  the  manipulations?  It  is  within  the  experience  of  nearly  every 
photographer  that  out  of  a  batch  of  prints  all  produced  at  the  same 
time,  on  the  same  paper,  and,  as  far  as  is  known,  under  identical 
conditions,  some  at  times  fade  rapidly,  while  others  prove  prac¬ 
tically  permanent. 

When  discrepancies  such  as  these  occur  with  prints  made,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  on  the  same  paper,  it  at  once  shows  how  difficult  it  is 
to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion,  when  different  kinds  are  compared, 
as  to  which  of  them  really  yields  the  greatest  permanence.  How¬ 
ever,  it  would  be  instructive  to  learn  the  general  opinion  of 
those  whose  extended  experience  with  both  papers  qualities  them  to 
form  a  fairly  correct  judgment  on  the  point,  and  we  trust  the 
matter  will  not  be  lost  sight  of  until  it  has  been  duly  considered  and 
the  point  determined. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  ENAMELLING. 

A  statement  was  made  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  (rlasgov  Pliot o- 
graphic  Society  to  the  effect  that  the  speaker  thought  the  enaniel- 
lin<r  of  paper  prints  a  mistake  altogether,  and  that  in  his  ex¬ 
perience  they  faded  considerably  quicker  than  plain  albumen.sed 
prints, 
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As  regards  the  value  of  the  former  expression  it  is,  of  course, 
a  matter  of  individual  taste,  for  which,  as  the  proverb  says,  “there 
is  no  accounting.”  The  functiou  of  enamelling  is  to  destroy  visibly 
the  texture  of  the  surface  of  the  paper  by  imparting  a  glass-like, 
homogeneous  surface  which  rivals  that  of  a  vitritied  photograph 
upon  opal  glass  or  enamel;  whence  its  name.  So  far,  therefore,  as 
mere  appearances  are  concerned,  the  same  reasons  which,  aestheti¬ 
cally,  operate  in  inducing  an  admiration  of  a  well-printed  vitrotype 
upon  enamel  operate  with  equal  force  in  evoking  similar  admiration 
for  the  enamel  print  upon  paper.  This  estimate  of  enamels  upon 
paper  is  shared  by  the  great  majority  of  photographers  and  also  by 
the  public. 

The  burnishing  of  prints  is  merely  a  compromise,  or  halfway 
house,  between  the  perfect  enamelled  or  glace  print  and  the  plain 
albumen  surface,  and  it  is  resorted  to  as  an  expeditious  and  cheap 
method  of  approximating,  in  a  small  degree,  to  the  smooth,  polished, 
glacd,  surface  of  the  other.  There  are,  however,  numerous  classes 
of  photographs  for  which  enamelling  is  quite  unsuitable,  these 
being,  speaking  in  general  terms,  such  as  are  of  large  dimensions; 
for  example,  collodion  transfer  enlargements,  which,  when  stripped 
off  polished  glass  and  issued  in  that  form,  are  simply  vulgar — a  vul¬ 
garity  from  which  they  are  not  always  redeemed  even  by  loading 
them  with  oil  colours.  For  the  highest  class  of  large  photographs 
it  is  probable  that  a  surface  as  nearly  matt  as  is  consistent  with 
preventing  the  image  from  sinking-in  will  ever  be  most  preferred. 
The  unglazed  surface  of  the  platiiiotype  will  always  secure  for  it 
a  high  degree  of  admiration,  while  the  carbon  system  is  so  facile  as 
to  be  readily  amenable  to  any  requirement,  from  the  most  exquisite 
enamel-like  polish  to  a  canvas-like  coarseness  of  surface. 

While  on  this  subject,  we  may  observe  that  of  all  the  various 
methods  of  securing  the  highest  degree  of  brilliance,  conjoined 
with  the  most  absolute  matt  surface,  none,  as  applied  to  silver 
printing,  have  surpassed  or,  probably,  even  approached  to  the 
Brinckerhoff  “  porcelain  paper.”  This  was  introduced  (nearly 
twenty  years  ago)  under  circumstances  from  which  a  prosperous 
career  was  augured ;  but,  for  commercial  reasons  connected  with 
the  patent— so,  certainly,  it  was  said-— it  became  lost  to  the  world 
just  as  the  demand  for  it  arose.  No  patent  now  bars  the  way.  It 
is  prepared  by  dipping  the  paper  in  a  hot  emulsion  composed  of 
three  ounces  of  gelatine,  six  ounces  of  kaolin  or  terra  alba,  and  a 
gallon  of  water.  When  dry,  or  partially  so,  it  is  immersed  in  a 
solution  of  alum  or  tannin  to  render  the  porcelain  sizing  insoluble. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  quite  a  mania  for  applying  encaustic 
paste  to  the  surface  of  photographs,  with  a  view  to  impart  a  species 
of  polish,  and  with  an  expressed  hope  of  conferring  durability.  This 
was  deposed  by  the  introduction  of  the  hot  burnisher,  which,  like  the 
use  of  doubie-albumenised  paper,  was  adopted  as  a  means  of  secur¬ 
ing  the  highest  surface  by  means  short  of  actual  enamelling. 

The  experience  of  the  speaker  whom  we  have  quoted  relative  to 
the  more  rapid  fading  of  enamelled  than  of  plain  albumenised 
prints  is  not  borne  out  by  such  specimens  of  glac4  work  as  we 
possess.  We  have  examples  of  enamelled  photographs  produced 
long  anterior  to  the  introduction,  of  alkaline  gold  toning ;  and 
candour  compels  us  to  say  that,  as  regards  fading,  they  are  in  quite 
as  good  a  condition  as  some  taken  ’within  the  last  five  years  on  plain 
albumenised  paper  by  a  London  photographer  who  is  justly  credited 
with  being  a  master  of  the  technics  of  his  business.  Nor  have 
we  ever  seen,  or  even  heard  of,  the  fading  of  a  photograph  induced 
by  enamelling.  The  encasing  of  the  albumenised  surface  of  the 
photograph  in  gelatine,  and  thus  aiding  in  preventing  the  access  of 
deleterious  atmospheric  influences  or  noxious  gases  to  the  image, 
should,  in  reality,  conduce  to  the  permanence  of  the  image;  and  we 
believe  that,  if  skill  as  well  as  care  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  operation  of  enamelling,  the  photograph  will  be  rendered  more 
permanent  by  this  treatment  than  without  it. 

We  are  quite  aware  of  all  that  was  claimed  for  an  application  of 
collodion  as  a  varnish  to  prints,  a  few  years  since,  with  a  view  to 
imparting  a  greater  degree  of  stability  to  them,  and  we  are  further 
aware  that  an  effect  was  produced  quite  contrary  to  that  anticipated 
and  desired  ;  but  in  enamelling,  as  now  practised,  inert  gelatine 
alone  comes  in  contact  with  the  image,  although  collodion  takes  a 


part  in  the  formation  of  the  enamelling  film  as  an  external  coaling. 
But  from  the  very  nature  of  the  modern  methods  of  enamelling  the 
collodion  is  rendered  in  the  purely  pellicular  form,  and  the  other 
and  alcohol  are  all  evaporated  previous  to  its  being  brought  in 
juxtaposition  with  the  gelatine  which  is  sandwiched  in  between 
the  print  and  the  collodion,  so  that  this  latter  is  thus  doubly  incapa¬ 
ble  of  affecting  the  stability  of  the  photographic  image. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations  it  will  he  seen  that  we  do  not 
sympathise  with  the  remark  made  at  the  Glasgow  Photographic 
Society,  the  substance  of  which  we  gave  at  the  commencement  of 
this  article. 


ANIMAL  PORTRAITURE. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  obtaining  of  correct  portraits  of  domestic 
animals — we  have  in  our  mind  when  thus  writing  horses  and  dog* 
more  particularly — is,  comparatively  speaking,  a  neglected  art. 
Mr.  Dixon  has  done  for  lions  and  tigers  what  a  hundred  others 
could  do  for  dogs  and  horses,  with  both  profit  and  <{clat ,  and  with  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  trouble  involved  in  the  production  of  pic¬ 
tures  so  grand  as  the  celebrated  studies  by  that  gentleman. 
That  there  is  or  would  be  a  demand  for  such  photographs  scarcely 
admits  of  doubt.  The  wonderful  pictures  by  Landseer  do  not  owe 
all,  nor  even,  we  believe,  the  chief,  part  of  their  attractiveness  to 
that  human  expression  he  so  deftly  conveys  into  their  faces.  Every 
Englishman  loves  a  horse  or  a  dog,  and  it  is  the  portrait  of  the  dog 
and  not  its  expression  that  appeals  to  the  public.  Who  is  there 
that  does  not  remember  Dignity  and  Impudence  (not  the  original 
title  of  the  picture,  by  the  way)  ?  And  is  it  not  simply  the  portraits, 
in  quaint  juxtaposition  and  arranged  with  great  art,  it  may  be,  of 
two  dogs — a  grand  animal  and  its  small  friend — that  compel 
admiration  ? 

Yet,  we  think,  most  of  our  readers  will  agree  with  us  that  there 
is  little  in  that  particular  picture  which,  granting  the  skill  to  design 
and  the  brain  to  conceive,  could  not  be  achieved  by  photographic 
means.  What  a  run  such  a  picture  would  have  !  We  do  not  sug¬ 
gest  an  imitation  of  Dignity  and  Impudence;  that  would  be  base  art. 
We  merely  allude  to  the  picture  as  a  guide  to  show  the  lines  in 
which  photographeis  might  work ;  and  we  see  no  reason  why  a 
picture  almost  as  effective  should  not  be  made  by  a  photographer 
possessing  artistic  feeling  and  a  love  for  animals. 

The  absence  of  colour,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  photography, 
would  iu  this  case  be  a  positive  advantage.  It  has  been  said  -  and, 
we  believe,  with  considerable  truth — that  it  was  the  engravings  of 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer’s  pictures  that  made  him  so  famous;  yet  we 
would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  it  was  the  skill  of  the  engraver.  No 
doubt  his  animal  pictures  were  engraved  with  rare  skill,  but  there 
was  fidelity  to  the  original  painting  as  well.  We  have  before  us  as  we 
write  a  number  of  photographs  of  studies  of  heads  of  deer  and  sheep 
in  coloured  chalks  by  Landseer.  Every  touch  of  the  master  is  shown 
and  has  been  so  successfully  rendered  in  the  photographs  that  no 
one  would  imagine  the  original  pictures  were  coloured.  They  are 
as  successful  as  the  best  engraving  could  be. 

Again :  photographic  representations  of  animals,  if  well  done, 
should  form  references  of  great  value  to  breeders  and  lovers  of 
all  live  stock.  In  this  country  the  breeding  of  animals  is  carried  to 
a  perfection  that  is  looked  for  in  vain  in  any  other  land.  A  series  of 
photographs  of  some  animals  that,  in  bygone  years,  were  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  a  particular  breed,  would  now  be  priceless,  to  fix  the  type  and 
show  the  progress  made.  Similarly,  photographs  taken  at  the 
present  time  would  be  of  value  to  the  breeders  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Perhaps  it  might  be  a  little  difficult  at  first  to  get  such 
photographs  into  large  circulation,  for  there  would  be  less  chance 
of  their  verisimilitude  being  injured,  as  so  often  happens  in  a  paint¬ 
ing.  He  would  be  a  very  conscientious  artist  who  could  ignore  his 
patron’s  hints  to  paint  out  any  defects  which  the  owner’s  skilled 
eye  had  detected.  Let  his  subject  be  a  sheep,  and  the  end  aimed 
at  length  of  wool ;  a  cow,  and  peculiarities  of  build ;  a  dog,  and 
special  characteristics  of  coat  and  form — it  will  be  strange  if  in  a 
painting  points  of  coat  or  build  or  form  do  not  get  exaggerated 
under  the  eye  of  the  patron,  if  only  by  reason  of  the  reiterated 
stress  laid  upon  them. 
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At  the  present  day,  when  books  and  periodicals  are  devoted  to 
ilmost  every  hobby  of  this  kind  it  is  possible  to  ride,  the  need  for 
correct  photographs  is  great;  for  the  engravings  and  chromolitho¬ 
graphs  that  are  employed  for  the  purpose  are  often  worse  than  use¬ 
less.  In  no  case,  perhaps,  is  this  more  glaring  than  in  canine 
portraiture.  When  we  see  shows  held  many  times  during  a  year, 
with  upwards  of  a  thousand  animals  exhibited  in  each,  it  may 
be  guessed  what  a  valuable  property  a  highly-bred  animal  must  be 
lo  its  possessor,  and  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  no  picture  would 
be  allowed  to  be  sent  abroad  in  which  defects  were  at  all  accentuated  ; 
the  consequence  is  the  multiplication  of  thousands  of  really  use¬ 
less  representations. 

Whether  for  genre  pictures  or  as  technical  portraits  of  typical 
specimens  of  breeds,  the  photographing  of  dogs  might  take  a  fairly 
important  place.  Unlike  horses  and  cattle  they  can  be  brought  to  a 
3tudio,  where  all  that  is  required  can  be  done,  and  we  feel  confident 
that  a  ready  sale  would  be  found  for  pretty  studies  or  more 
ambitious  pictures,  while  an  increasing  demand  would  arise  for 
portraits  of  celebrated  or  champion  animals. 

It  requires,  however,  some  little  knowledge  to  take  the  latter 
class  of  picture,  and  considerable  patience.  The  fancier  will  not  be 
content  with  a  picture  only  of  his  dog — he  will  require  a  portrait ;  and 
if  certain  points  that  he  knows  of  (but  which  very  likely  the  photo¬ 
grapher  does  not)  should  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  portrait  obtained  he 
will  not  care  for  it.  We  do  not  think  it  would  pay  many  professional 
photographers  to  undertake  this  class  of  work  for  private  individuals 
unless  very  well  paid  or  a  large  quantity  were  ordered. 

As  an  example  of  what  we  mean,  let  us  take  a  pug  dog,  one  of 
whose  “  points”  is  to  have  his  tail  tightly  curled  and  lying  close  to 
his  body  on  one  side.  No  picture  would  be  accepted  should 
“  doggie”  uncurl  it  in  excitement  or  nervousness  caused  by  his  novel 
surroundings.  A  terrier,  as  a  rule,  is  easily  taken,  and  the  pricking 
of  his  ears  in  the  endeavour  to  attract  him  gives  him  a  lively  and 
terrier -like  appearance  ;  but  the  case  is  very  different  when  a 
majestic  Mount  St.  Bernard  or  a  huge  mastiff  is  the  subject.  They 
are  too  self-contained  to  be  represented  pricking  their  ears ;  and  a 
photograph  so  portraying  them,  if  not  absolutely  rejected,  would 
not  be  cared  for.  Some  dogs  must  carry  their  tails  in  a  certain  fashion. 
We  have  seen  a  picture,  that  has  been  largely  sold,  in  which  the 
photographer  was  commissioned  to  make  a  highly-finished  opal  pic¬ 
ture  with  a  “  tail  to  order,”  and  this  opal  was  then  copied  from. 

Again :  the  limbs  must  be  straight  and  regular.  No  pretty 
positions  will  be  allowed  by  the  fancier,  lest  through  the  necessary 
foreshortenings  the  public  should  think  the  animal  deformed. 
Finally :  we  must  lay  great  stress  upon  getting  the  animal’s  body 
exactly  “  square  ”  to  the  camera  in  all  studio  work ;  for,  when  any 
but  the  longest  focus  lenses  are  used,  the  slightest  deviation  from 
this  position  will  place  the  body  in  perspective,  so  that  if  the  head 
be  nearest  to  the  camera  it  will  be  magnified,  while  the  hind¬ 
quarters  will  be  dwarfed  and  appear  weak.  If  the  reverse  be 
the  case  the  head  will  look  poor  and  feeble  and  the  stern  unduly 
proportioned. 

For  the  professional  photographer,  as  we  say,  we  should  think 
such  work  only  worth  doing  on  special  terms  ;  then  he  might  make 
it  worth  while  to  spend  time,  and  produce  pictures  likely  to  have  a 
long,  steady  demand.  For  the  other  kind  of  canine  subjects  the 
ground  is  comparatively  clear,  and  the  successful  worker  in  it  should 
reap  a  rich  harvest  for  the  practice  of  his  skill  and  patience  in  that 
class  of  work. 

- — - - ♦— - - i— 

Our  attention  has  been  called  by  the  inquiry  of  a  correspondent  to 
a  slight  injustice  apparently  done  to  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  in  our 
advertisement  of  the  frontispiece  to  our  Almanac  for  1884.  As 
our  correspondent  suggests,  many  readers  would  be  glad  to  know 
upon  whose  plates  the  ‘‘charming  picture”  was  taken.  We  have 
pleasure  in  doing  what  is  needful. 

We  shall  next  week  have  something  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Geddes’s  remarks  on  Halation  made  before  the  Dundee  Society, 
the  report  of  which  reaches  us  too  late  for  this  week. 

We  must  not  be  understood  to  endorse  all  the  speculations  put 
forth  in  the  interesting  article  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Starnes  in  another 


column ;  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  we  have  scarcely  yet  had  time  to 
digest  it  or  to  define  the  exact  meanings  of  his  terms  “  counter-force 
to  actinism”  and  “density.”  The  term  “actinism”  has  for  years 
been  discarded  by  scientific  men,  so  that  its  “counter-force”  must, 
from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  be  a  doubtful  quantity,  while,  in  the 
matter  of  “  density,”  Mr.  Starnes  seems  to  get  rather  “  mixed  ” 
between  optical  and  mechanical  density. 


The  state  analyst  of  Boston,  Mass.,  has  devised  what  he  considers 
a  “  more  simple  means  of  inducing  rapid  filtration”  than  any  he  has 
yet  seen.  He  pumps  air  from  a  Fletcher’s  bellows  “  to  any  desired 
pressure,”  and  applies  the  pressure  by  covering  the  funnel  with 
a  piece  of  glass  an  inch  thick,  six  inches  square,  and  provided  with 
an  india-rubber  cushion  cemented  to  it ;  through  a  hole  in  the 
middle  of  this  plate  he  forces  the  air  into  the  funnel.  As  this  glass 
may  weigh  perhaps  about  three  pounds,  it  would  afford  a  pressure 
upon  a  funnel  of  three  inches  diameter  of  less  than  half-a-pound 
to  the  inch.  The  value  of  such  a  pressure  we  leave  to  our  readers 
to  gauge.  This  filter,  if  of  any  practical  use  whatever,  is  not  likely 
to  be  serviceable  for  emulsion  filtration. 


An  attempt  is  about  to  be  made  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  reduce  the  duration  of  the  existence  of  patents  to  five 
years.  It  is  believed  the  measure  will  be  carried. 


A  continental  chemist,  M.  Gruning,  having  found  that  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  liydrobromic  acid  by  the  usual  methods  of  distilling 
sulphuric  acid  and  bromide  of  potassium,  or  sodium,  always  give  an 
acid  of  indifferent  quality,  has  devised  a  method  in  which  pure 
phosphoric  acid  replaces  the  sulphuric  acid.  In  a  flask  of  about  a 
pint  capacity  are  placed  three  ounces  of  coarsely-powdered  bromide 
of  potassium,  and  five  and  a-half  ounces  of  phosphoric  acid  of  1^04 
specific  gravity.  A  spirit  lamp  or  Bunsen  burner  will  supply  suffi¬ 
cient  heat  to  cause  the  acid  to  distil  over.  The  first  part  of  the 
distillate  may  contain  hydrochloric  acid  from  the  presence  of 
chloride  in  the  salt,  and  in  this  case  must  be  rejected. 


We  have  often  had  occasion  to  draw  attention  to  the  use  of  alcohol 
in  withdrawing  water  from  gelatine  films,  whether  in  the  form 
of  gelatino-bromide  plates  or  carbon  prints,  yet  we  see  that  an 
operation  of  an  almost  contrary  nature  is  recommended,  though 
the  contradiction  is  more  apparent  than  real.  It  is  stated  that 
alcohol  can  be  dehydrated  by  suspending  it  in  sheets  of  pure 
gelatine,  which  will  gradually  and  slowly  absorb  the  water.  The 
alcohol  remains  bright  and  clear,  though  the  gelatine  becomes  soft. 
The  process  is  very  slow. 


Workers  in  special  trades  and  professions  have  often  been  found 
to  possess  immunity  from  certain  contagious  or  infectious  diseases 
in  a  manner  that  is  not  always  clearly  understood.  It  would  be  an 
interesting  problem  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  photographers 
might  be  so  invulnerable  to  the  attack  of  germs,  seeing  that  they — 
at  anyrate  in  the  pre-gelatine  days — almost  lived  in  a  special 
atmosphere,  ether,  acetic  acid,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  soforth  being 
daily  inhaled  by  them.  One  particnlar  salt  (hyposulphite  of  soda) 
would  seem  to  offer  special  privileges  to  them,  as  it  has  been  found 
by  Dr.  Duncan  that  both  as  remedy  and  prophylactic  it  is 
beneficial  against  diphtheria.  In  instances  where  districts  were 
suffering  from  an  epidemic  of  that  disease  he  found  that  its  further 
spread  was  arrested  by  the  administration  of  small  quantities  of 
that  salt  to  healthy  persons. 


We  hope  Dr.  Duncan’s  views  may  be  correct,  for  the  prevention  of 
this  fell  disease  by  such  simple  means  would  be  a  boon  of  incal¬ 
culable  value.  We  are,  however,  doubtful  upon  the  matter;  for  we 
well  remember  the  same  salt  being  recommended,  a  number 
of  years  ago,  as  a  certain  prophylactic  against  the  rinderpest  at  the 
time  that  complaint  was  devastating  the  herds  of  the  country.  It 
was  found  useless  ! 


A  somewhat  singular  result  followed  the  recommendation  to  use 
hypo,  at  that  disastrous  period.  Such  an  instant  demand  arose  for  the 
salt  that  the  manufacturers  could  not  supply  all  that  was  required. 
For  a  brief  period  the  price  (which,  since  the  days  of  the  discover' 
of  its  photographic  usefulness,  when  it  was  worth  a  guinea  a  pound, 
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had  been  a  continually  falling  one)  went  up  in  a  brief  space  of 
time  to  almost  double  the  then  average  market  price. 


Sings,  however,  all  these  impure  atmospheres  have  almost  departed 
from  the  atelier  of  the  photographer,  there  may  be  less  expectation 
of  him  enjoying  any  especial  immunities;  but  a  new  hope  may 
arise.  Dr.  Carter  Moffat  has  designed  an  instrument  called  the 
“ammoniaphone,”  and  Mr.  T.  Gilbert  Bowick  is  its  prophet.  The 
latter, gentleman  has  noticed  that  free  ammonia  exists  in  the  air  of 
Italy  to  a  larger  extent  than  “even  in  the  atmosphere  of  many 
parts  of  the  seacoast  of  other  countries.”  A  number  of  small  lakes 
are  largely  impregnated  therewith,  and  we  know  that  Tuscan 
ammonia  from  the  lagoons  is  an  article  of  commerce.  The  doctor 
above-named  is  an  ardent  chemical  investigator,  and  has  been 
investigating  for  nine  years  in  this  connection.  The  logic  is 
beautifully  simple— Italians  are  splendid  singers  ;  they  breathe 
more  ammonia  than  the  rest  of  the  world.  Problem  :  find  a 
means  of  giving  the  same  benefits  to  ordinary  people,  and  the 
result  will  be  equally  fine  tenor  and  bass,  soprano  and  contralto. 
The  audiophone  solves  it,  and  Dr.  Carter  Moffat  proves  it.  His 
voice,  originally  very  weak,  harsh,  and  destitute  of  intonation,  has 
by  the  use  of  the  ammoniaphone  become  “a  pure  tenor  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  range!”  In  the  course  of  a  decade  England  ought  to 
possess  an  army  of  “pure  tenors”  if  alkaline  development  continue. 


Panjdastic  is  stated  to  be  made  by  burning,  without  injuring  it,  a 
mixtme  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  hypomtric  acid.  It  burns 
quietly  with  a  brilliant  white  light,  and,  we  read,  maybe  used  for 
spectacular  effects  to  represent  moonlight.  The  liquids  are  to  be 
kept  separate,  and  burnt,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  an  oxyhy- 
drogen  light,  by  bringing  them  together  upon  a  dish  which  has  to 
be  kept  quite  cool— rather  a  difficult  feat,  we  should  imagine  ! 

IIeliophanite,  or  sunshine,  is  the  name  given  to  the  mixture  when 
phosphorus  is  dissolved  in  the  bisulphide— an  addition  which 
greatly  increases  the  illuminating  power  of  the  flame. 


Paxdastic  is  scarcely  a  mixture  advisable  for  use  in  the  everyday 
practice  of  the  photographer  ;  for,  under  suitable  conditions,  it  ex¬ 
plodes  with  terrific  violence.  In  truth,  the  mixture  is  devised 
specially  as  an  explosive,  and  from  experiments  carried  out  at  Cher¬ 
bourg  it  would  seem  that  dynamite  was  a  harmless  toy  in  compa¬ 
rison  with  pandastic. 


We  are  forcibly  reminded  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer’s  picture  of 

Dignity  and  Impudence  —  alluded  to  in  another  page _ by  an 

incident  that  has  recently  caused  considerable  amusement  throimh- 
out  the  country  and  is  going  the  round  of  the  papers.  An 
actor  who  in  a  Christmas  pantomime  “makes  up”  as  the  RDM 
Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone  has  been  photographed  in  character  as  the 
“  Grand  Old  Man,”  and  has  sent  a  copy  to  the  Premier,  who,  so  far 
from  resenting  what  the  groundlings  would  term  an  impertinence, 
has  honoured  the  actor  with  an  acknowledgment  through  his 
secretary,  who,  in  signifying  the  acceptance  of  the  picture,  was  in¬ 
structed  to  thank  the  actor  for  his  courtesy,  and  to  say  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  very  much  pleasure  in  accepting  the  photograph, 
which  he  thinks  testifies  to  a  clever  impersonation.  Professional 
photographers  often  tell  their  sitters  they  are  not  good  judges  of 
their  own  portraits,  but  in  this  instance  we  can  bear  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  verdict,  for  Mr.  Bannister’s  “  get  up” 
is  singularly  like  its  prototype,  and  is  deficient  only  as  regards  the 
feet. 


CAPTAIN  ABNEY,  F.R.S. 

In  presenting,  this  week,  the  second  of  our  series  of  portraits— that 
of  Captain  Abney — it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  enter  into  any 
elaborate  introductory  remarks.  Captain  Abney  has  for  many 
years  past  played  such  a  prominent  part  in  contemporary  photo¬ 
graphic  history;  and  his  name  is  so  intimately  identified  with  recent 
progress  in  the  science,  that  our  readers,  one  and  all,  must  be 
perfectly  familiar  with  all  but  his  personnel. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  allude  in  detail  to  the  numerous  con¬ 
tributions  made  by  Captain  Abney  both  to  the  literature  and 
science  of  photography.  In  addition  to  many  papers  read  before 
different  scientific  bodies,  as  well  as  original  articles  which  have 
appeared  in  our  columns,  he  is  the  author  of  several  works  on 


photography,  and  many  communications  from  his  pen  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  For  some  years  in 
charge  of  the  photographic  department  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  it 
became  Captain  Abney’s  duty  to  direct  the  photo-astronomical 
operations  of  various  government  expeditions  for  the  transit  of 
Venus  and  eclipse  observations;  and,  though  his  official  connection 
with  Chatham  has  ceased  some  years,  he  is  still  practically  the 
chief  adviser  in  such  matters.  On  the  relinquishment  of  his  duties 
in  the  higher  branches  of  the  science,  Captain  Abney  was  enable, 1 
to  devote  more  time  to  the  practical  side  of  photography  with  what 
success  his  labours  in  emulsion  phototography  sufficiently  testify. 

Captain  Abney  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society,  the  Chemical  Society,  the  Institute  of 
Chemists,  and  is  on  the  Council  of  the  British  Association.  Before 
the  first-named  Society  he,  two  or  three  years  back,  delivered  the 
Bakerian  Lecture,  the  subject  being  a  photographic  one.  He  has 
just  retired  by  rotation  from  the  vice-presidency  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  of  Great  Britain.  Our  portrait  is  from  a  photograph 
by  Messrs.  Adams  and  Scanlan,  of  Southampton. 

- 4 - 

“ACTINISM  AND  WAVE-LENGTHS.” 

Before  replying  to  the  various  questions  raised  by  Messrs.  Kirkby 
and  Macdougald,  in  your  last  issue,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  was  per¬ 
fectly  aware  that  my  statements  were  contrary  to  the  generally- 
accepted  theories  of  light.  But  old  theories  did  not  explain  to  my 
mind  certain  points  which  practice  has  proved  to  be  facts.  1  there¬ 
fore  tried  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  find  an  explanation  for  certain 
phenomena  which  have  been  discovered  since  the  accepted  theories 
of  light  were  first  put  forth.  The  subjects  of  my  articles  were  not 
written  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  but  were  the  results  of  months  of 
thought.  They  were  written  and  published  with  a  feeling  rather  of 
dread  than  of  arrogance  and  self  conceit,  for  which  Mr.  Macdougald 
evidently  gives  me  credit. 

Of  course  theories  are  only  the  supposed  reasons  for  certain 
phenomena  which  practical  knowledge  proves  to  us  to  be  facts  ;  if 
theoi’y  will  not  explain  these  facts,  so  much  the  worse  for  theory.  Jf 
anything  is  discovered  which  old  theories  will  not  explain  we 
cannot  alter  the  fact  of  its  existence ;  the  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to 
try  to  find  a  theory  that  will  explain  it.  It  is  of  no  use  thinking 
that  the  world  is  going  to  stand  still,  and  that  all  the  discoveries  of 
the  present  day  will  be  suspended  just  because  they  clash  with  the' 
theories  of  fifty  years  ago,  which  were  only  the  supposed  explana¬ 
tions  of  certain  facts  that  had  been  discovered  up  to  that  time. 

I  think  theories  are  often  started  in  the  following  way : — Someone 
gives  a  supposed  reason  for  certain  phenomena,  others  without  going 
into  the  matter  accept  it  as  correct,  and  when  it  gets  into  the  text¬ 
books  people  do  not  think  of  questioning  the  matter;  but,  if  anyone 
does,  he  is  looked  upon  almost  as  a  lunatic  for  doubting  a  well- 
established  theory,  when,  perhaps,  at  first  it  was  only  given  as  a 
possible  explanation,  and  no  one  has  since  thought  of  going  into 
the  matter.  How  often,  in  the  history  of  an  invention,  do  we  not 
find  that  the  casual  hint  of  another  person  will  overcome  a  diffi¬ 
culty  which  had,  perhaps,  cost  the  inventor  months  of  thought 
without  giving  him  the  key  to  the  mystery. 

The  reason  my  articles  were  written  was  to  give  a  few  hints  to 
far  wiser  heads  than  mine  as  to  the  direction  in  which  I  thought  an 
explanation  could  be  found  for  certain  facts  that  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  of  late  years  in  connection  with  photography.  My  re¬ 
flecting  lamp — which  was  only  a  little  rough  deal  box  and  a  piece  of 
tin — has  served  as  a  hint  to  Mr.  A.  Cowan  in  making  his  lamp,  so 
that  he  has  been  able  to  expose  a  rapid  plate  for  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
safe  light,  besides  having  a  more  luminous  light  to  work  by  than 
hitherto.  He  had  previously  obtained  a  deposit  in  five  seconds. 
Mr.  Cowan  tried  the  idea  practically,  with  the  above  excellent 
results;  but  Mr.  Macdougald  has  endeavoured  to  see  what  bearing 
the  subject  has  on  old  theories  first,  without  considering  that  one 
ounce  of  fact  is  worth  a  ton  of  theory. 

About  forty  years  ago  the  photographic  experimentalists  of  that 
time  gave  certain  theories,  or  supposed  reasons,  for  the  action  of 
lierht  on  different  salts  of  silvei\  In  their  experiments  they  found 
that,  when  copying  the  solar  spectrum  on  a  sui'face  of  iodide  of 
silver,  the  actinic  power  of  light  only  affected  the  film  where  the 
violet,  indigo,  and  blue  rays  fell,  and  that  the  green,  yellow,  and 
orange  rays  had  no  power  on  the  film.  They  also  found  that  a 
bromide  of  silver  film  was  slightly  sensitive  to  green  ;  but,  as  that 
colour  could  be  made  with  blue  as  one  of  its  component  parts,  they 
therefore  called  violet,  indigo,  and  blue  actinic  rays,  and  supposed 
that  these  three  colours  were  themselves  the  forces  that  acted  on  the 
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film,  and  that  actinic  and  luminous  spectra  were  totally  distinct 
from  each  other,  and  that  light  was  split  into  three  divisions  by  the 
prism,  namely,  heat,  luminous  and  actinic  rays.  Since  that  period 
these  theories  have  acarcely  been  questioned.  We  have  gone  on 
accepting  them  as  correct  without  asking  how  far  later  discoveries 
have  affected  them. 

But  what  important  discoveries  practice  and  experiment  have 
brought  to  our  knowledge  during  those  past  forty  years  !  For 
instance  :  we  have  found  actinic  force  not  only  passing  through 
red  and  yellow  glass,  but  Captain  Abney  and  others  have  found  it, 
even  with  the  ultra-red  rays,  beyond  visible  light.  How  will  the 
old  theory  of  the  three  actinic  rays  explain  why  actinic  force  is 
found  at  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  ?  How  is  it  that  a  bottle 
of  collodio-bromide  emulsion  can  be  placed  in  bright  daylight  for 
hours,  and,  after  well  shaking  up  the  bottle  and  coating  a  plate  in 
the  dark  room,  that  a  perfect  picture  can  be  obtained  on  develop¬ 
ment,  showing  only  a  slight  trace  of  fog. 

Again  :  how  is  it  that  by  putting  a  gelatine  plate  or  emulsion  in 
a  bath  of  bichromate  of  potassium  we  can  eleminate  fog,  even 
|  when  produced  by  light  ?  How  is  it  that  friction  will  have  exactly 
the  same  effect  on  a  gelatine  film  as  light  ?  How  is  it  that  (as 
mentioned  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Leeds  Photographic  Society  the 
other  day)- a  gelatine  plate  can  be  exposed,  and  after  having  been 
put  aside  for  a  time  exposed  again,  without  any  trace  of  the  first 

picture  being  found  on  development  ?  Or  h.ow - ,  but  I  think  I 

have  given  sufficient  questions  for  the  present  for  Mr.  Macdougald 
and  his  well-established  theories  to  answer. 

I  have  been  working  out  experiments  on  these  subjects,  and  have 
been  able  to  find,  to  my  satisfaction,  solutions  of  them  all ;  but 
they  tell  so  heavily  against  the  present  accepted  theories  that,  for 
weeks  past,  it  has  been  a  grave  question  to  my  mind  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  for  me — a  young  experimentalist — to  drop  the 
subject  rather  than  have  to  fight,  at  first  alone,  against  these  old- 
established  theories  and  prejudices,  to  say  nothing  of  running  the 
risk  of  being  the  butt  of  attempts  at  scarcely-veiled  sarcasm,  of 
which  Mr.  Macdougald’s  articles  are  such  fine  examples.  He  says 
that  I  have  the  “courage  of  my  convictions.”  What  else  can  he 
expect  ?  If  I  did  not  say  what  I  thought  where  would  be  the  use 
of  thinking  ?  Would  he  have  me  wait  until  he  and  the  well- 
established  theories  have  explained  the  various  difficulties  which  I 
have  mentioned  above  ? 

But  to  go  to  a  more  pleasant  subject,  viz.,  to  reply  to  the  inte¬ 
resting  questions  put  to  me  by  Mr.  W.  Horseman  Kirk  by. 

Firstly:  Does  red  glass  bring  the  various  wave-lengths  of  light 
all  to  one  length  in  their  passage  through  it?  or  does  it  absorb  all 
the  other  colours  but  that  of  red  ? 

.1  hope  to  prove  farther  on  that  the  former  is  correct.  To  my 
mind  the  supposed  absorption  or  filtering  out  of  all  rays  but  the 
one  colour  has  always  been  the  weakest  point  in  the  generally- 
accepted  theory  of  light,  and  is  one  that  I  have  never  seen  satisfac¬ 
torily  explained.  Why  should  the  action  of  light  be  different  to 
everything  else  in  nature — even  to  that  of  sound  ?  If  all  the  other 
rays  but  the  one  are  filtered  out  what  becomes  of  them?  I  think 
even  the  prism  shows  that  my  theory — that  wave-lengths  are  a 
counter-force  to  actinism  and  are  governed  by  the  density  of  the 
substance  which  transmits  the  light — is  correct. 

We  will  suppose  that  a  pencil  of  sunlight  has  passed  through 
a  hole,  A,  in  a  shutter  to  the  point  on  the  prism  B.  A  portion  of 


this  pencil  of  light  is  refracted  to  C,  and  then  on  to  D,  to  form  the 
red  end  of  the  spectrum.  In  its  passage  it  has  to  pass  through  the 
least  dense  portion  of  the  prism,  so  that  the  loss  of  power  in  passing 
is  less  than  it  would  be  in  passing  to  any  other  part  of  the 
spectrum.  But  there  are  other  portions  of  the  pencil  of  light 
passing  through  the  prism  at  various  angles  of  refraction,  right  up 
to  the  point  E,  and  then  on  to  F,  which  forms  the  violet  end  of  the 
spectrum.  Now  these  portions  have  to  pass  through  a  gradually- 
increasing  density  in  the  glass  of  the  prism  which  will  absorb 
a  corresponding  increase  of  the  propulsive  power  from  B.  This 


will  explain  why  the  wave-lengths,  or  counter-force  to  actinism, 
gradually  decrease  from  the  red  to  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  ; 
but  the  propulsive  power  of  the  various  rays  when  starting  from 
the  point  B  would  be  equal. 

Perhaps  it  would  help  to  make  my  meaning  plainer  if  I  endea¬ 
voured  to  represent  the  various  powers  of  the  wave-lengths  by 
numbers.  Let  us  suppose  that  each  ray  at  the  point  B  is  equal  to 
15  parts  :  5  of  these  parts  in  passing  from  B  to  C  will  be  absorbed, 
which  will  leave  a  force  equal  to  10  at  the  point  (J,  which  number 
would  represent  the  power  of  the  wave-length  at  the  red  end  of 
the  spectrum  ;  but  the  light  in  its  passage  from  B  to  E  would 
absorb  (let  us  say)  10  parts,  which  would  leave  the  counter-force  to 
actinism  at  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  at  5  parts,  or  half  the 
wave-power  of  the  red.  Any  transparent  substance  which  is  of 
exactly  the  same  density  as  the  prism  from  B  to  C  will  transmit 
red  light ;  or,  contrariwise,  if  any  substance  transmit  violet  light, 
the  ray  of  light  has  in  its  passage  through  the  medium  met  with 
the  same  resistance  as  it  would  in  passing  through  the  prism  from 
B  to  E. 

From  this  I  argue  that  coloured  glass — say  red — does  not  absorb 
all  rays  but  the  red,  as  maintained  by  old  theories  ;  but  that  light 
in  passing  through  this  coloured  medium  has  lost  the  smallest 
amount  of  power  in  its  passage,  and  has,  therefore,  the  strongest 
counter-force  to  actinism  remaining.  The  various  colours  of  the 
spectrum  would,  therefore,  be  caused  by  the  amount  of  force  which 
is  taken  up  in  passing  through  the  prism  at  the  different  angles  of 
refraction. 

Secondly  :  Are  the  combined  wave-lengths  of  yellow  and  green 
greater  than  that  of  red  ?  I  saw  the  force  of  Mr.  Kirkby’s  objec¬ 
tion  when  I  wrote  the  paragraph,  but  it  was  the  only  way  I  could 
see  of  explaining  it.  If  we  put  pieces  of  yellow  and  green  glass 
between  a  sensitive  plate  and  white  light  the  combined  counter¬ 
force  to  actinism  of  the  two  glasses  is  more  than  if  red  glass  were 
used  alone  ;  but  the  light  passing  through  the  two  glasses  appears 
to  the  eye  almost  a  white  light,  or  at  least  but  faintly7  coloured. 
This  matter  seems  to  me  to  be  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  those 
which,  under  certain  circumstances,  produce  from  the  coloi  rs  blue 
and  yellow,  pure  white  light. 

Thirdly  :  By  using  quartz  lenses  I  mean  that  a  gelatine  film  will 
be  found  to  be  more  sensitive  to  the  violet  rays  than  if  glass  lenses 
are  used. 

Fourthly:  I  should  have  said  that  a  corresponding  amount  of  the 
boiled  gelatine  should  be  taken,  instead  of  the  few  grains  of  gela¬ 
tine  which  are  boiled  with  the  silver  bromide  during  the  pre¬ 
liminary  stage  of  emulsion-making.  Thus,  if  a  formula  gave 
twenty  grains  as  the  necessary  weight  of  gelatine,  we  should  take 
one  ounce  of  the  boiled  gelatine  in  lieu  of  them.  Of  course  the 
bulk  of  the  gelatine  should  not  be  boiled.  The  reason,  I  think, 
that  this  way  of  preparing  the  emulsion  is  best  is  because  one  only7 
requires  to  heat  it  to  about  130°  Fahr.,  so  that  the  particles  of  the 
silver  bromide  cannot  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  and  “  club 
together”  as  easily  as  they  would  if  the  gelatine  were  made  more 
fluid  by  raising  it  to  boiling-point. 

In  a  future  communication  I  will  reply  to  Mr.  Macdougald’s 
questions.  However,  before  then  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
reading  his  paper,  which  is  to  “settle  once  and  for  all  the  vexed 
question  of  dark-room  illumination.”  Herbert  S.  Starnes. 

- * - 

SODIC  SULPHITE :  ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  THE  QUESTION. 

An  interesting  article  appeared  in  last  week’s  number  of  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  from  the  pen  of  my  friend 
Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards,  giving  his  reasons  for  objecting  to  the  use  of 
s<>dic  sulphite  in  combination  with  pyrogallic  acid  as  a  developer. 
Whilst  giving  his  motives  for  dissent,  Mr.  Edwards  also  gives 
what  he  states  to  be  the  primum-  mobile  for  its  use ;  and  this  forms 
such  a  very  small  portion  of  the  real  facts  that  I  ask  for  space  to 
give  once  more,  though  I  have  often,  by  your  favour,  stated  them 
in  these  columns,  the  actual  reasons  which  induce  these  who  use 
sodic  sulphite  to  do  so.  They  may  be  divided  into  three  heads:— 

1st. — That  the  negatives  being  of  what  is  known  as  wet  celled  ion 
colour,  yield  nearly  double  the  number  of  prints  that  can  be  obtained 
from  a  negative  developed  with  pyro.  without  sodic  sulphite. 
“Time  is  money,”  and  an  enormous  gain  is  thus  found  in  publi¬ 
cation  work  and  in  the  execution  of  business  orders  in  winter  time. 

2nd. — That  the  developing  solution  with  sodic  sulphite  remains 
clear  after  use,  instead  of  becoming  at  once,  on  mixing,  thick  and 
turbid,  throwing  down  a  solid  opaque  deposit,  from  the  fact  that 
oxidation  commences  when  the  ammonia  and  pyro.  come  togethei. 
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In  plain  English,  instead  of  the  pyro.  being  precipitated  the  sodic 
sulphite  prevents  oxidation,  and  gives  the  whole  of  the  materials  to 
be  used  in  forming  the  image.  Hence  a  great  saving  in  pyro.  and 
in  time,  because  one  portion  will  develope  a  number  of  plates.  But 
one  of  the  greatest  charms  in  the  use  of  sodic  sulphite  is  that  the 
most  delicate  lingers  are  kept  perfectly  clean,  and  dishes  also.  This 
alone  would  make  its  use  certain. 

3rd. — That  the  image  corresponds  in  colour  with  the  retouching 
pencil.  Thus  the  exact  value  of  each  touch  can  be  estimated. 
Again  a  great  saving  of  time  and  labour. 

Now,  when  all  these  considerations  come  to  be  added  together,  a 
strong  case  is  shown.  It  is  not  correct  that  the  use  of  sodic 
sulphite  is  decreasing — far  otherwise.  It  is  a  large  and  important 
manufacture,  both  here  and  abroad,  and  its  use  is  daily  increasing. 
tSome  ditheuity  and  discouragement  arose  at  first  from  want  of  a 
definite  formula;  but  since  the  adoption  and  full  recognition  of  my 
method  (as  given  in  these  columns)  of  making  a  boiling,  saturated 
acid  solution  this  has  disappeared. 

On  the  continent  the  colour  of  pyrogallic  negatives  caused  the 
ferrous  oxalate  system  to  be  adopted  ;  but  the  sodic  sulphite  is 
now  fast  gaining  ground.  Excellent  sodic  sulphite  is  now  being 
made  by  Messrs.  Maletra  et  Cie,  manufacturing  chemists,  Rouen, 
so  that  our  French  workers  get  it  just  as  good  as  we. 

Mr.  Edwards  says  he  finds  that  the  scale  of  gradations  of 
tone  is  distinctly  shorter  in  negatives  thus  developed.  In  this  I 
differ  entirely  from  him.  They  are  really  shorter  where  anything 
like  alum  and  citric  acid  is  used  to  clear  negatives,  instead  of  using 
sodic  sulphite.  My  belief,  after  having  had  excellent  opportunities 
of  judging,  is  that  sodic  sulphite  is  a  distinct  advance,  and  has 
remedied  many  of  the  minor  objections  to  dry-plate  work. 

Samuel  Fry. 

- - 

STANNOTYPE. 

No.  III. 

The  transparency  having  been  obtained,  the  next  step  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  consists  in  the  formation  of  the  relief  or  printing  mould.  For 
this  purpose  a  tissue  is  employed  many  times  thicker  than  ordinary 
carbon  tissue,  in  order  to  afford  a  sufficient  degree  of  relief,  and 
containing  a  very  small  proportion  of  colouring  matter  to  enable 
the  light  to  penetrate  to  as  great  a  depth  as  possible. 

The  special  relief  tissue  is  obtainable  commercially,  and  differs 
from  ordinary  carbon  tissue  in  being  made  in  small  sheets  instead 
of  bands,  as  the  great  thickness  of  gelatine  required  will  not  permit 
the  long  rolls  of  paper  to  be  coated  in  the  ordinary  manner.  For 
the  benefit  of  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  making  the  tissue 
experimentally  the  accompanying  directions  are  given.  The 
following  formula  for  the  “  mixture  ”  is  a  good  one,  but  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  hygroscopic  matter  may  be  varied  within  certain  bounds  to 
suit  particular  circumstances,  its  function  being  merely  to  render 
the  thick  tissue  pliable  and  prevent  its  cracking.  Take — 

Gelatine .  4  ounces. 

Glycerine  . Jr  ounce. 

Sugar . 180  grains. 

Colouring  matter .  quant .  suff. 

Water  .  16  ounces. 

The  character  and  quality  of  the  gelatine  employed  is  a  matter  of 

paramount  importance.  It  must  be  a  soft  and  easily-soluble  kind,  or 
the  development  of  the  relief  will  occupy  an  inconveniently-prolonged 
period  ;  and  it  must  be  free  from  all  traces  of  alum  or  other  con¬ 
taminations,  accidental  or  otherwise,  which  are  likely  in  conjunction 
with  the  bichromate  to  cause  insolubility.  Most  of  Nelson’s  will 
answer  admirably,  the  cheaper  samples  of  “  flake  ”  being  quite  good 
enough  for  the  purpose. 

Place  the  gelatine  to  swell  in  the  water,  having  previously  dissolved 
the  glycerine  and  sugar  therein  ;  leave  it  for  some  hours  in  order 
that  it  may  become  perfectly  soft,  or  at  least  as  soft  as  the  small 
quantity  of  water  will  permit.  Care  must  be  taken,  especially  in 
the  earlier  stage  of  the  soaking,  that  the  gelatine  is  pressed  below  the 
surface  of  the  water  and  well  stirred  about  in  order  that  the 
absorption  may  be  ixniform,  otherwise  on  applying  heat  the  solution 
will  take  place  slowly  and  with  difficulty.  When  the  gelatine  has 
thoroughly  swelled  the  vessel  containing  it  is  immersed  in  hot  water, 
the  contents  being  well  stirred  until  completely  dissolved,  when  the 
colouring  matter  is  added. 

With  regard  to  the  last  no  definite  rule  can  be  laid  down  as 
to  quantity.  The  colouring  matter  might  be  omitted  altogether, 
were  it  not  for  the  difficulty — if  not  impossibility — of  judging  the 
progress  of  development  of  a  colourless  relief.  It  was  at  one 
time  supposed  that  the  colouring  matter  was  necessary  to  prevent 


loss  of  sharpness  by  the  spread  of  light  in  the  gelatine  film,  but 
this  has  been  found  not  to  be  the  case.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that, 
so  far  as  the  formation  of  the  relief  is  concerned,  the  colouring 
matter  plays  a  comparatively  useless  part ;  in  fact,  it  may  he 
said  to  be  actually  detrimental,  inasmuch  as  by  obstructing  the 
action  of  the  light  it  limits  its  power  of  penetration,  and  hence  the 
depth  of  the  relief  as  well  as  increasing  the  exposure  necessary. 
The  only  rule  to  be  followed  is  that  the  mixture  when  spread  upon 
glass  to  the  requisite  thickness  shall  be  just  short  of  absolute 
opacity;  that  is  to  say,  shall  show  daylight  through  when  held  up 
to  the  sky. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  this,  actual  experiment  is,  of  course,  neces¬ 
sary,  as  everything  will  depend  upon  the  thickness  of  the  tissue 
and  the  nature  of  the  colour  employed.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  for  the  reasons  stated  above  the  quantity  of  colour,  or, 
rather,  the  degree  of  opacity  of  the  tissue,  is  capable  of  modifying 
the  character  of  the  relief,  and  may  be  utilised  as  a  power  for  that 
purpose.  Thus,  the  more  opaque  the  tissue  the  shallower  will  be  the 
relief,  owing  to  the  arrest  of  the  light’s  action,  and  so  a  tendency  to 
flatness  is  produced.  For  this  reason  a  deeply-coloured  tissue  will  he 
found  more  suitable  for  negatives  with  strong  contrasts,  and  vice  versa. 
It  follows  that  the  substitution  of  an  actinic  colour,  such  as  blue  for 
black,  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  reducing  the  opacity  ;  whence  blue 
tissue  may  be  employedwith  advantage  with  very  soft  negatives. 

Knowing  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  coloured  gelatine  which 
will  be  required  to  form  the  tissue,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  test  for 
the  quantity  of  colour  required  by  examining  a  layer  of  the  proper 
thickness  held  in  suspension  in  water.  If  a  measured  quantity  of 
any  liquid  preparation,  such  as  those  readily  procurable  at  the 
artists’  colourman’s,  be  diluted  with  water  until  it  begins  to  show 
translucency  when  placed  in  a  glass  tube  of  the  necessary  diameter, 
the  end  is  gained.  A  slightly-modified  plan  is  the  following,  which 
has  been  found  to  work  with  the  quantities  and  measurements 
given  in  the  present  article  : — Into  a  narrow  test-tube,  as  nearly  as 
possible  half-an-inch  in  diameter,  one  ounce  or  any  measured 
quantity  of  water  is  placed,  and  to  this  is  added,  drop  by  drop,  the 
liquid  colour  until  opacity  is  produced;  if  very  concentrated,  the 
colour  should  be  first  diluted.  Proceeding  in  this  manner  it  is 
found  that  a  single  drop  of  liquid  colour  of  a  certain  make  suffices 
to  give  the  requisite  opacity  to  two  and  a-half  ounces  of  water,  from 
which  data  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  quantity  necessary  for  any 
bulk  of  mixture. 

As  to  the  colour  employed :  the  choice  is  immaterial,  though  Indian 
ink  or  China  iuk  is  usually  selected,  chiefly  on  the  score  of  con¬ 
venience.  Prussian  blue  is  frequently  employed ;  in  fact,  an}’  colour 
may  be  adopted  if  due  attention  be  paid  to  what  has  been  said  re¬ 
garding  the  modifying  effect  of  the  colour  upon  the  opacity  of  the 
tissue  and  the  bearing  that  this  will  have  on  the  depth  and  printing 
qualities  of  the  relief.  The  mixture  now  requires  filtration,  which 
is  an  operation  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  the  minutest  speck  of 
dust  or  other  foreign  material  will  produce  a  corresponding  defect 
in  the  relief.  In  consequence  of  the  thickness  of  the  gelatine  solu¬ 
tion  and  its  ready  tendency  to  set,  it  is  almost  absolutely  necessary 
to  employ  special  means  to  retain  it  in  the  liquid  state  during 
filtration.  The  filtering  medium  should  consist  of,  at  least,  four 
folds  of  muslin,  and  if  the  filter  be  placed  in  a  warm  oven,  or  near  a 
bright-  fire,  the  heat  will  suffice  to  keep  the  mixture  fluid.  Felt 
and  similar  filtering  media  are  useless  for  this  purpose  unless  the 
filtration  be  performed  under  pressure.  The  exhausted-flask  ar¬ 
rangement  of  Mr.  C.  Beckett  Lloyd  answers  for  the  purpose  ;  but 
even  with  that  the  filter  soon  becomes  clogged. 

The  mixture  being  ready  there  are  several  ways  of  converting  it 
into  tissue,  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  being  the  production  of  a  per¬ 
fectly  even  layer  of  considerable  thickness.  The  method  recom¬ 
mended  by  M.  L6on  Yidal  consists  in  immersing  in  warm  water 
a  sheet  of  glass,  and  a  sheet  of  good,  even  photographic  paper. 
In  a  few  minutes  both  are  withdrawn,  placed  in  contact,  and  the 
surplus  water  removed  by  means  of  the  squeegee.  The  paper- 
covered  glass  is  placed  upon  a  previously-prepared  levelling-stand 
to  receive  the  mixture,  which  is  spread  by  means  of  the  finger  or  a 
glass  rod.  When  set  the  plate  is  put  in  a  drying-closet  or  warmed 
room  until  thoroughly  dry,  when  the  paper  carrying  the  gelatine 
film  is  separated  from  the  glass.  This  plan  has  the  disadvantage 
that  the  upper  surface,  which  is  exposed  to  the  air  in  drying  and 
may  attract  dust,  besides  exhibiting  other  defects,  is  the  one  which 
comes  in  contact  with  the  cliche  in  printing,  and  thus  retains  on  the 
relief  all  imperfections.  It  is,  moreover,  difficult  to  retain  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  mixture  on  the  plate. 

Mr.  Woodbury’s  plan  consists  in  pouring  the  mixture  into 
shallow  plate -glass  trays  previously  coated  with  ox -gall  and 
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ccurately  levelled ;  when  set  these  trays  are  placed  on  the  racks  in 
he  drying-room— an  apartment  heated  to  about  70°  Fahr.— where 
hey  dry  in  about  a  couple  of  clays.  Sheets  of  paper  of  the 
equired  size  are  then  wetted  and  squeegeed  on  to  the  dry  gelatine 
urface,  and  the  compound  films  again  placed  on  the  racks,  where 
hey  now  dry  in  about  a  couple  of  hours.  By  performing  the  first 
trying  before  applying  the  paper  a  great  saving  of  time  is  effected, 
,s  the  surface  of  gelatine  is  then  freely  exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 
Che  small  quantity  of  water  subsequently  absorbed  by  the  gelatine 
rom  the  paper  is  rapidly  got  rid  of.  The  tissue  may  be  kept  in 
his  state  until  required  for  use,  when,  previous  to  sensitising,  it  is 
tripped  from  the  glass  by  inserting  the  point  of  a  penknife  under 
>ne  edge,  when  the  whole  comes  away  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
vith  a  beautifully-smooth  surface.  The  smooth  surface  is  a  double 
idvantage  :  it  secures  close  contact  in  the  printing,  and,  having 
)een  in  contact  with  the  glass,  has  been  protected  from  dust  and 
•ther  defects. 

The  method  we  have  ourselves  adopted  is  substantially  Mr. 
Woodbury’s.  Plate  glass  is  polished  with  wax  or  talc,  collodionised 
uid  converted  into  a  dish  by  means  of  strips  of  paper  pasted  round 
Le  edges.  This  is  then  levelled  and  filled  with  a  measured  quantity 
)f  the  mixture  as  already  described,  and  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 

With  regard  to  the  thickness  of  the  tissue  it  is  impossible  to  lay 
lown  any  definite  rule,  as,  like  the  variation  in  its  opacity,  so  its 
different  thickness  has  a  bearing  on  the  depth  of  the  relief.  Too 
thin  a  layer  must  be  avoided,  as  it  is  impossible  to  make  up  for  its 
want  of  depth  ;  too  thick  a  layer  is  only  objectionable  on  the  score 
Df  economy,  and  in  taking  longer  to  develope,  dry,  &c.  A  con¬ 
venient  thickness  for  the  gelatine  film  when  dry  we  have  found  to 
be  from  one-twenty-fifth  to  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  ;  with  the 
mixture  of  which  we  have  given  the  formula  such  a  thickness  is 
obtained  by  allowing  for  each  square  inch"  of  surface  about  forty 
minims  of  the  mixture.  Thus  for  a  12  x  10  plate  about  ten  ounces 
of  mixture  will  be  required;  and  this  will  form  a  layer,  when  wet,  of 
the  depth  of  about  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  an  inch,  drying  down 
to  about  one-quarter  of  that. 

The  drying  of  these  thick  films  is  a  tedious  operation,  unless 
hastened  by  heat  or  by  means  of  chloride  of  calcium.  It  is  worthy 
of  observation,  however,  that  as  the  sheets  of  tissue  are  not  sensitive 
to  light  they  may  be  dried  in  any  open  and  warm  room,  under 
which  circumstances  thorough  desiccation  occurs  in,  at  the  most, 
two  or  three  days  ;  any  dust  adhering  during  the  drying  is  of  little 
consequence,  as  that  surface  of  the  film  is  washed  away  in  develop¬ 
ment. 

Next  week  the  sensitising  and  subsequent  operations  involved  in 
the  formation  of  the  relief  will  be  dealt  with. 


DARK  ROOM  ILLUMINATION. 

In  continuation  of  the  subject  of  dark  room  illumination:  the 
method  I  propose  is  based  upon  an  assumption  that  it  is  vain  to 
attempt  finding  a  light  that  has  no  action  on  a  gelatine  film.  What 
is  wanted,  and  what  I  think  is  ultimately  to  be  found,  is  a  light¬ 
giving  material  which  will  impart  the  highest  proportion  of  sight¬ 
giving  power  as  compared  with  its  action  on  a  sensitive  plate.  In 
searching  after  such  a  light  we  are  not  pursuing  a  shadow,  but 
something  capable  of  being  found  and  utilised. 

Looking  at  the  matter  theoretically,  there  must  be  some  part  of 
the  solar  spectrum  which  gives  out  light  having  the  property 
mentioned ;  that  is,  the  highest  possible  sight-giving  power  as  com¬ 
pared  with  its  power  of  acting  on  a  gelatine  plate.  That  being  so, 
there  are  two  things  to  be  done  : — 

1.  To  find  the  position  on  the  spectrum  where  this  is  true. 

2.  To  find  a  material  or  combination  of  materials  which  will  give 
a  light  nearly  approaching  the  tint  already  found. 

Now  these  two  proportions  may,  to  some,  look  very  like  two 
propositions — 1st.,  to  find  a  fortune  ;  2nd.,  to  find  the  best  way  of 
keeping  the  same  !  But  to  me  the  first  two  propositions  are  in¬ 
finitely  easier  of  solution  than  the  second. 

The  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  lighting,  and  the  greater 
difference  in  the  various  shades  employed  by  photographers,  show 
that  the  subject  is  one  which  has  never  been  thoroughly  investi¬ 
gated  on  a  scientific  basis,  or  at  least  that  no  authoritative  fiat  has 
gone  forth  sufficiently  powerful  to  convert  the  majority. 

The  way  I  propose  to  set  to  work  is  to  erect  two  curves — one  re¬ 
presenting  the  luminosity  or  lighting  power  of  the  spectrum  ;  the 
other  the  actinicity  or  plate-acting  power  of  the  spectrum.  Having 
done  so,  the  point  having  the  greatest  proportional  lighting  power 
is  easily  found  by  a  little  measurement  and  calculation. 
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It  will  be  seen  that,  although  the  luminosity  is  greatest  at  E,  the 
proportion  of  luminosity  to  actinicity  is  only  { ,  while  at  C,  although 


the  luminosity  is  much  lower  absolutely,  the  proportion  is  At 
no  other  part  in  the  spectrum  is  the  proportion  so  high,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  this  part  of  the  spectrum  will  give  the  greatest  amount  of 
light  compared  to  its  action  on  a  sensitive  plate. 

What  remains  to  be  done  is  to  find  a  medium  answering  to  the 
colour  of  the  spectrum  at  the  point  C ;  and  this  may  be  effected  by 
passing  a  number  of  pieces  of  glass  or  other  material,  supplemented 
with  paper  if  necessary,  in  front  of  the  spectroscope,  observing 
when  there  is  a  near  approximation  to  the  tint  wanted. 

The  only  other  way  that  I  know  of  arriving  at  the  same  result  is 
the  lengthy  process  of  actually  trying  the  various  light-giviag 
media  and  their  action  on  gelatine  plates — a  kind  of  “  survival  of 
the  fittest”  process,  somewhat  akin  to  that  of  a  man  marching  over 
a  field  and  knocking  his  toes  against  all  the  stones  to  find  out  which 
is  the  hardest. 

From  two  curves  which  I  have  erected,  and  which  I  think  are 
nearly  correct,  I  make  out  the  tint  required  to  be  identical,  or  nearly 
so,  with  the  /3  or  orange  line  in  the  lithium  spectrum. 

G.  D.  Macdougald. 

—  ■  - - 

ON  THE  VALUE  OF  DIAPHRAGMS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

LENSES. 

[A  communication  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Ireland.] 

Most  amateurs  on  commencing  landscape  work  are  troubled  by  the 
various  stops  which  are  supplied  to  the  lens  they  possess  not  bearing 
any  definite  relation  to  the  full  aperture  of  the  lens,  so  that,  even 
if  they  know  the  rule  to  square  the  exposure  for  each  decrease  in  size 
of  the  stop,  they  are  still  in  trouble  on  account  of  the  number's  on  them 
not  having  any  definite  relation ;  and,  further,  if  they  try  to  employ 
another  lens  after  having  got  used  to  their  own  they  are  rather  worse 
off  than  before — for  a  time,  at  least.  All  photographers  know  that 
different  lenses  possess  different  rapidities ;  but  yet  this  difference  is 
more  apparent  than  real,  the  whole  difference  lying  in  the  stops. 

In  oi'der  to  define  accurately  the  size  of  a  diaphragm  used  in  any 
lens  a  formula  is  usually  given  for  it,  it  being  generally  w'ritten  as 
an  italic  divided  by  some  number;  for  example,  -f.  This  simply 
means — assuming  that  f  means  “ focus” — the  length  of  the  focus  of 
the  lens  divided  by  some  figure  that  will  give  the  size  of  the  stop. 
Thus,  if  we  have  a  lens  of  eight  inches  focus,  and  find  by  measure¬ 
ment  that  the  largest  stop  be  half-an-inch,  on  dividing  the  latter 
into  the  former  we  get  sixteen  as  a  result.  Now  write  this  as  and 
we  have  the  exact  relation  of  the  stop  to  the  focal  length.  If 
another  stop  measure  one  quarter  inch,  the  resulting  fraction  will 
stand  J,.  By  this  simple  means  we  see  at  once  that  the  latter  stop 
is  one-half  the  size  of  the  former,  and  that  it  will  require  four 
times  the  exposure. 

Again  :  should  it  be  necessary  to  have  two  different  lenses  in 
use,  as  it  may  not  always  be  possible  to  have  them  of  the  same 
class — a  short-focus  symmetrical  and  a  long-focus  single  landscape 
lens,  for  example — some  means  of  comparing  the  rates  of  exposure 
should  be  at  hand.  In  two  such  lenses  at  present  in  my  possession 
I  find  that  the  full  aperture  of  the  single  lens  is  /T,  while  that  of 
the  symmetrical  is  /T.  On  squaring  these  the  relation  stands  pretty 
near  as  one  is  to  one  and  a-half,  so  the  latter  lens  requires  an  in¬ 
crease  of  exposui'e  in  that  ratio.  From  this  we  see  that  all  lenses 
possess  the  same  rapidity,  provided  the  stop  bear  the  same  relation  to 
the  focus — the  great  difference  in  the  rapid  lenses  over  the  slow 
ones  being  that  they  can  work  with  much  larger  aperture. 

In  order  to  equalise  the  various  makers’  lenses  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain  have  recommended  what  is  termed  a 
“  uniform  system”  of  numbering  the  stops.  Ihev  recommended 
that  all  stops  having  the  formula  {  be  stamped  with  the  figure  1— 
this  being  the  largest  aperture  that  it  is  at  present  possible  to  maU 
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—  add  every  other  stop  with  that  number  which  would  indicate  the 
exposure  in  comparison  with  the  standard  j,  without  regard  to 
whether  all  the  stops  can  be  found  in  the  lens  or  not. 

The  figures  would  run  thus  : — 
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The  intermediate  ones  can  be  calculated  in  proportion.  If  this  were 
carried  out  by  all  m  ikers,  no  matter  what  lens  we  take  up  the  exact 
rapidity  can  be  seen  at  a  glance. 

To  those  of  my  readers  who  prefer  comfort  in  the  field  to  a  little 
trouble  I  would  strongly  recommend  a  slight  modification  of  the 
above.  I  have  tried  it  for  the  past  summer  and  found  it  of  great 
help : — 

Firstly :  Calculate  the  formula  of  the  various  stops  in  the  lens. 
Select  three  or  four  of  them  that  bear  a  direct  proportion  to  each 
other,  so  that  the  exposure  may  be — say,  the  middle  stop — four 
times  the  full  aperture,  and  the  small  one  four  times  the  middle, 
consequently  sixteen  times  the  full  aperture. 

Secondly :  Calculate  from  the  table  of  Comparative  Exposures, 
compiled  by  Mr.  W.  K,  Burton,  in  The  British  Journal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Almanac,  page  259,  and  carry  it  to  the  field.  I  have 
mine  pasted  round  the  focussing-glass.  If  every  exposure  be  given 
in  accordance  with  that  list,  and  a  note  of  each  exposure  be  kept  at 
the  same  time,  much  may  be  done  in  getting  accurate  ideas  of  dull 
and  cloudy  weather,  &c. 

The  following  are  a  couple  of  lines  from  the  above  table  for  the 
average  full  apertures  of  the  rapid  rectilinear  and  portable  sym¬ 
metrical  lenses : — 
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As  an  addendum  to  the  above  I  may  add  some  of  the  results  I 
found  during  the  past  summer  and  present  winter,  in  the  hope  that 
other  observers  may  go  on  in  the  same  path  and  check  my  results. 
The  above  figures  appear  correct  fora  “ten-times”  plate  in  bright 
sunlight  in  summer,  between  the  months  of  April  and  September. 

In  an  ordinary  dull,  cloudy  day  in  summer  I  found  it  necessary 
to  double  the  exposure.  After  four  o’clock  p.m.  the  light  gets 
much  worse,  so  it  is  necessary  to  double  it  then  also,  even  if  the  sun 
be  shining  brightly.  After  five  p.m.  treble  exposure  was  given. 
On  a  bright,  sunny  day,  this  winter,  at  mid-day,  I  got  good  pictures 
with  four  times  the  normal  summer  exposure. 

While  I  know  that  many  may  not  agree  with  me  that  the  above 
simple  rules  are  any  use,  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  fact  of 
having  them  so  tabulated  is  a  great  help  in  practical  work;  and, 
even  if  a  little  error  do  creep  in,  it  does  not  do  any  harm,  as  double 
or  half  the  correct  exposure  does  not  make  very  much  difference, 
a  slight  modification  of  the  developer  making  matters  right  again. 
Even  in  cases  where  I  accidentally  gave  four  or  five  times  the  cor¬ 
rect  time  the  plates  were  still  saved  by  intensification.  I  never 
completely  lost  a  plate  from  over-exposure  unless  I  gave  it 
from  ten  to  one  hundred  times  the  time  allowed  in  Burton’s  table. 
This  ought  to  give  enough  margin  for  inaccuracies  in  the  figure. 

In  conclusion  :  if  any  present  have  found  different  results  to  the 
above  I  am  sure  they  will  let  me  know,  as  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
get  as  near  as  possible  to  the  correct  figures.  John.  A.  Scott. 


A  FEW  “TALES  OUT  OF  SCHOOL.” 

A  visit  northwards  early  in  January  would  seem  to  be  a  little  out  of 
place,  but  when  one  considers  that  residents  in  most  of  the  Scotch 
towns  rusticate  for  some  months  in  summer,  either  at  the  seaside  or  in¬ 
land,  this  fact  creates  a  difficulty  as  to  reaching  them,  and  photo¬ 
graphers  are  generally  busy  with  tourists,  so  that  they  have  little  time 
for  gossip.  I  visited  my  namesake,  Mr.  J.  Henderson,  of  Perth,  and 
enjoyed  his  hospitality.  That  gentleman,  like  myself,  has  nearly 
abandoned  wet  collodion ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  want  of  uniformity  in 
the  plates  he  uses  (which  is  also  my  own  experience),  produces  splendid 
work. 

A  little  party  of  us  ran  down  to  Dundee  to  pay  our  respects  to  the 
great  whale.  H  ere  a  travelling  photographer  was  doing  a  roaring  trade 


in  positives.  A  chair  was  placed  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  whale,  and 
the  open  jaws  served  as  a  background.  One  tiling  1  noticed,  namely, 
that  his  exposures  (six  to  eight  seconds)  seemed  lengthy.  Imagine  our 
surprise  to  find  that  he  was  working  without  any  diaphragm,  and  that 
the  photographs  were  fearfully  over-exposed.  A  ferrotype  plat-  cut  up 
served  to  make  a  stop,  and  wc  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  teeth 
(the  whale’s)  much  sharper. 

No  complaints  as  :o  slackness  of  trade  were  made — in  fact,  all  agreed 
that  the  last  season  was  “no  bad;”  but  to  me  it  is  tie 
that  is  bad.  Photogra pliers  have  to  wait  at  least  twelve  months  f  ir 
their  money.  I  noticed  that  in  several  cases  cash  at  sitting  might  have 
been  obtained.  I  remember  having  my  portrait  take  n  by  an  Kdinburgh. 
photographer  some  twenty  years  ago.  The  photographer  sent  the  curh  * 
home  to  my  hotel  and  left  them  without  the  cash,  having  no  idea  who 
I  was.  I  would  advise  my  northern  brethren  to  keep  in  mind  that  “a 
bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  hush.” 

I  heard  much  to  interest  me  from  Mr.  Tunny,  in  Edinburgh,  of  his 
American  experiences.  I  saw  the  wonderful  waxed-paper  negatives 
taken  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  seemingly  as  perfect  as  when  newly 
done — certainly  photographically  as  good  as  any  gelatine  negatives 
taken  at  the  present  time. 

I  had  the  honour  of  attending  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Edinburgh 
Photographic  Club,  and  there  was  much  energy  and  competition  dis¬ 
played— indeed,  second  to  no  other  club.  Mr.  Smith  exhibited  his 
bijou  camera,  and  negatives  taken  with  it  while  in  Italy  last  season. 
The  discussion  was  principally  on  a  safe  light  for  the  dark  room. 
Many  lamps  were  exhibited,  and  a  short,  suggestive  paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  Jameson  on  that  subject.  I  was  invited  by  the  Chairman,  Dr. 
Thomson,  to  oli’er  some  remarks,  but  Mr.  Tunny  quite  “took  the  wind 
out  of  my  sails”  by  asking  me  not  to  say  anything  until  I  bad  heard 
all.  The  wisdom  of  Mr.  Tunny’s  suggestion  I  very  much  question. 
Mr.  Jameson  and  1  are  working  on  the  same  tack,  and  I  do  not  object 
that  Mr.  James  Sun  should  shine  above  or  eclipse  Hender  Sun.  All 
I  want  is  a  good,  safe  light  (not  yet  found).  Allow  me  to  say  that  no 
light  will  suit  me  that  will  .affect  the  most  sensitive  bromide  of  silver, 
or  render  luminous  a  very  sensitive  sample  of  phosphorescent  sulphide 
of  calcium. 

My  entertainment  socially  by  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Club  has 
been  so  well  told  in  these  pages  that  I  need  scarcely  say  more, 
except  that  the  whole  affair  took  me  so  much  by  surprise  that  I  was 
x’endered  almost  speechless.  I  heartily  thank  all  for  the  trouble 
and  considerable  expense  incurred  on  my  behalf.  My  wife  quite 
agrees  with  me  that  the  kind  expressions  towards  herself  were  merited, 
but  not  those  bestowed  on  the  wi'iter. 

Mr.  Marshall  Wane's  magnificent  gallery  has,  I  fancy,  been  noticed 
before.  That  gentleman  does  not  believe  in  washing  liis  prints  very 
long.  At  his  establishment  I  saw  a  large  rotary  washing  machine  at 
work,  driven  by  a  water  motor.  The  time  employed  to  wash  is  about 
twenty  minutes.  The  water  is  turned  off,  and  a  few  turns  more  by  hand 
suffices  to  nearly  dry  the  prints.  Mr.  Wane  prefers  water  power,  as  it 
does  not  neglect  the  work.  Another  “dodge”  I  saw  at  Mr.  Wane’s 
which  may  be  new  to  several  of  your  readers,  namely,  a  chair  for 
supporting  the  sitter  while  taking  vignettes.  The  chair  has  two  backs 
— one  in  front  of  the  other.  The  front  one  is  hinged  to  the  seat,  and  a 
quick-acting  screw  is  fastened  to  this  from  the  back,  so  that  when  the 
sitter  is  seated  one  or  two  turns  of  the  sci’ew  brings  the  back  to 
the  sitter.  Since  my  return  home  I  have  l’igged  up  one,  with  this 
difference — that  I  have  fastened  two  backs  together  by  a  hinge,  these 
backs  having  a  vertical  movement,  which  I  think  is  an  advantage. 

In  Glasgow,  as  regards  the  weather,  I  had  my  usual  luck — that 
is,  when  not  raining  it  snowed  !  But  once  under  the  hospitable  roof  of 
Mr.  George  Mason,  of  Sauchiehall-street,  the  elements  were  defied. 
Anyone  visiting  Glasgow  should  call  and  see  his  stock  of  photographic 
goods.  The  Glasgow  Photogi-apliic  Society  received  me  with  open 
arms,  and  added  to  my  vanity  by  electing  me  an  honorary  member. 

Visiting  the  veteran  photographer,  Mr.  James  Bowman,  who  shook 
me  cordially  by  the  hand,  and,  after  a  little  chat  on  a  subject  very 
interesting  to  both  (the  phenomenon  called  “spiritualism”),  I  was 
invited  to  look  round  and  see  if  there  was  anything  novel.  Oixe 
thing  worth  mentioning  is  a  negative  drying-frame.  It  is  a  copper  box 
twenty-four  inches  high,  twenty  inches  wide,  and  two  inches  deep. 
Across  this  are  several  laths  (adjustable)  to  l’est  the  plates  on.  At  one 
end,  about  midway,  a  pipe  is  attached  to  a  small  boiler  over  a  Bunsen 
burner.  By  regulating  the  supply  of  gas  any  temperature  may  be  kept 
up  uniformly.  At  one  of  the  lower  corners  is  a  small  outlet  to  allow 
the  condensed  vapour  to  escape,  and.  I  saw  a  vessel  placed  to  catch  the 
distilled  water.  I  think  a  good  name  for  this  apparatus  would  be  “a 
double-distilled  negative  drier.”  Mr.  Bowman  has  a  convenient  ar¬ 
rangement  in  his  pi'inting  rooms — four  or  five  large  tables,  each  about 
seven  feet  by  five,  lathed  across  to  support  the  printing-frames.  The 
tops  of  these  tables  are  swung  on  pivots  like  a  table  mirror,  so  that 
they  may  be  inclined  at  any  angle  in  fine  weather.  The  printing  is 
done  in  tlxe  open  air,  and,  on  a  shower  approaching,  the  tables,  being  on 
wheels,  are  moved  under  glass. 

My  next  visit  was  to  Mr.  John  Stuart,  of  Glasgow,  and  Provost  of 
Helensburgh.  There  I  saw  his  superb  new  studio,  beautifully  fitted, 
and  almost  indesci’ibable.  His  backgrounds  were  particularly  notice' 
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If  all  the  backgrounds  that  I  have  seen  (some  miles)  bearing 
vey’s  name  are  genuine,  he  must  already  have  considerably  over- 
vvn  Rubens.  Photographers  get  good  commissions  here.  Fancy  an 
er  for  some  hundreds  of  large  carbon  pictures  about  four  feet  by 
ee  !  All  the  printing  is  done  at  Mr.  Stuart’s  Helensburgh  studio, 
bserved  that,  although  the  day  was  sleety  and  wet,  no  moisture 
med  to  get  into  the  glass-room.  This  was  explained  by  the  fact  that 
glass  was  bedded-in  only,  no  putty  being  used  outside.  The  edges 
the  glass  and  bars  are  well  painted,  and,  while  the  paint  is  tacky, 
vdered  mastic  is  dusted  on.  Mr.  Stuart’s  experience  of  this  method  ex- 
ds  over  some  years.  Half-a-day’s  sail  on  the  Gareloch,  accompanied  by 
.  and  Mrs.  Stuart,  convinced  me  that  many  pretty  “  bits,”  especially 
snow- tipped  mountains,  could  be  secured  even  in  bleak  January, 
fancy  my  little  account  has  got  somewhat  “  mixed.”  If  I  have  not 
3n  credit  to  whom  credit  is  due,  I  beg  they  will  not  blame  me  but 
memory  and  the  want  of  a  note-book.  Thus  ended  a  very  pleasant 
>.  I  would  strongly  recommend  photographers  who  cannot  spare 
e  in  summer  to  run  north  in  winter.  They  will  not  experience  any 
le  jealousies,  and  always  find  something  to  learn. 

A.  L.  Henderson, 


COPYRIGHT  LAW  IN  BRIEF. 

C  pyright  means  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  to  copy,  reproduce,  and 
n  ltiply,  by  any  means  and  in  any  manner,  any  original  painting, 
d  wing,  photograph,  or  other  work  of  art. 

Copyright  accrues  to  the  author  of  a  work  of  art  by  virtue  of  author¬ 
s' p,  and  lasts  for  his  or  her  natural  life,  and  seven  years  after  death. 

Vs  soon  as  the  copyright  in  any  work  is  registered  in  accordance 
vh  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  known  as  Vic.  25  and  26, 
c  >.  68,  it  becomes  personal  estate,  and  can  be  sold,  assigned,  or 
clnised,  just  the  same  as  any  other  personal  estate. 

V  properly-registered  copyright  will  enable  the  owner  to  take  pro- 
c  dings  and  recover  penalties  against  anyone  who,  without  permission, 
dies  or  imitates,  wholly  or  partially,  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the 
oginal  work  of  art  to  which  such  copyright  applies. 

Jnder  the  Copyright  Act  an  original  negative,  or  the  photographic 
c  >y  of  it,  is  considered  a  work  of  art. 

V  photographer  can  make  a  negative  of  a  landscape,  of  natural 
o  ects,  of  architecture — in  short,  of  any  object  or  objects  in  which 
t;re  is  no  copyright — and  the  correct  registration  according  to  the 
it  will  secure  to  him  his  copyright  in  that  particular  negative  or 
)  itograph.  He  cannot,  however,  prevent  any  other  person  making 
a  )ther  negative  of  the  same  objects,  even  from  the  same  point  of 
v  w,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  under  the  same  circumstances. 

■f  a  photographer  take  the  portrait  of  a  person  of  eminence — a 
u  mber  of  the  Royal  Family,  musician,  actor,  &c.,  &c. — copyright  can 
o  y  be  secured  by  a  signed  agreement,  made  at  or  before  the  time  of 
s  hug,  between  the  person  whose  portrait  is  made  and  the  person  who 
l  kes  the  negative.  If  this  be  not  done,  and  the  names  of  the  parties 
t  the  agreement  properly  filled  up  in  the  registration  form,  there  will 
l  no  copyright. 

f  a  group  of  persons  be  taken,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  the 
s  nature  of  every  member  of  the  group  to  the  agreement. 

Seeing  that  copyright  accrues  only  to  the  author  of  the  work,  a 
1  ncipal  cannot  send  out  his  operator  to  execute  bis  commission  and 
t  n  take  the  copyright  to  himself;  it  will,  in  every  case,  accrue  to  the 
a  Lor  of  the  work. 

n  the  present  state  of  the  law  it  would  seem  to  be  absolutely 
l  ;essary  that  where  a  principal  does  not  himself  execute  the 
a  rk,  or  have  it  done  under  his  personal  direction  and  supervision,  he 

I  st  have  an  assignment  of  the  copyright  from  the  person  he  employs, 
a  l  who,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  is  the  true  author. 

’ortraits  taken  in  the  ordinary  way  of  business  have  no  copyright,  ex- 
i  >t  by  special  agreement ;  but  that  does  not  give  the  right  to  the  plioto- 
g  pher  to  print  from  the  negative  for  his  own  purposes.  He  is  bound  to 

II  ^  the  negative,  if  lie  retain  it,  only  to  the  order  of  his  employer. 

he  owner  of  a  copright  picture  cannot  have  it  reproduced  or  copied 
u  ess  he  also  possesses  the  copyright. 

Vutkors  of  original  works  should  secure  copyright  by  registration  as 
c  ly  as  possible ;  illicit  copyiug  of  an  original  work  before  the  copy- 
l  lit  is  registeied  is  actionable,  and  confers  no  copyright. 

n  transfers  of  photographic  businesses  each  copyright  negative 
i?  be  duly  assigned,  and  the  assignment  registered  at  Stationers’ 
J  11.  Unless  this  is  done  the  purchaser  of  the  business  does  not 
a  [Hire  the  copyrights. 

toper  copyright  forms  can  be  obtained  for  one  penny  each  at 
8  .tioners  Hall. 

.lie  penalties  for  infringement  are  very  heavy,  the  offender  upon 
civiction  being  liable  to  be  adjudged  to  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding 
t  pounds  for  each  copy  sold  or  offered  for  sale. — Autotype  2Jotes. 


J  f  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

'j  ^r;  Bolas's  third  lecture  at  the  Society  of  Arts  on  Monday 
etuing  last,  the  11th  instant,  which  was  the  concluding  one  of  the 


series,  the  chair,  as  on  the  two  previous  occasions,  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
B.  F.  Cobb,  Vice-President  of  the  Society. 

.  Mr.  Bolas,  referring  to  the  anastatic  process,  submitted  for  examina¬ 
tion  some  prints  obtained  by  a  recent  modification  of  this  process. 
Whereas  in  the  anastatic  system,  as  originally  practised,  an  alii  - 
nity  was  established  between  the  dried-up  ink  of  any  printed  matter 
and  fresh  transfer  ink  applied  by  careful  friction  with  a  roller,  in  the 
new  modification  the  transfer  ink  was  applied  in  a  fluid  form,  adhering 
only  to  the  printed  portion,  and  not  to  the  paper.  This  was  then 
transferred  to  a  lithographic  stone  or  zinc  plate,  and  impressions  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  usual  process  of  lithographic  printing,  or,  if  desired,  by 
converting  the  plate  into  a  phototypic  surface. 

Long  previous  to  the  introduction  of  photography,  mechanical  ap¬ 
pliances  had  been  introdued  to  effect  the  conversion  of  objects  in  relief 
into  lines  adapted  for  the  recpiirements  of  the  engraver  or  etcher.  Colour 
printing  had  also  been  applied  to  photolithography,  and  the  lecturer 
directed  attention  to  some  excellent  examples  of  this  class  of  work  by 
Mr.  William  Griggs,  of  Peckham,  which  were  suspended  on  the  walls. 

Alluding  to  the  prospective  importance  of  phototypic  over  photo¬ 
lithographic  processes,  he  (Mr.  Bolas)  said  that  any  process  whatever 
which  could  yield  an  impression  in  fatty  ink  was  applicable  for  either 
of  those  two  methods  of  printing,  owing  to  the  facilities  which  now 
existed  for  forming  a  raised  typographic  surface.  Concerning  intaglio 
or  cavity  printing  from  photographic  sources,  it  was  now  only  very  little 
practised  on  a  commercial  scale.  In  1859,  Her  Fretsch  established 
works  at  Holloway  for  the  purpose  of  practising  this  method  of  printing, 
the  process  employed  being  his  own  invention  ;  bur,  the  photogdvano- 
graphic  system  was  introduced  before  its  time — the  world  was  not 
ready  to  receive  it. 

Various  applications  of  the  stannotype  process  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Wood¬ 
bury  to  the  production  of  printing  surfaces  were  referred  to,  and  some 
of  these  were  illustrated  in  operation.  A  stannotype  plate  having  be-n 
inked  was  pressed  in  contact  with  a  grained  sheet  of  paper  and 
an  image  in  transfer  ink  obtained  as  the  result.  This  image  could  be 
either  positive  or  negative  according  to  the  nature  of  the  stannotype 
original.  In  the  course  of  various  experiments  a  print  in  fatty  ink  was 
transferred  to  a  wood  block  and  handed  round  for  inspection. 

Two  plates  produced  by  Niepce  in  1827  were  submitted  for  ex¬ 
amination,  and  were  inspected  with  great  interest.  Niepce’s  process 
consisted  in  coating  a  plate  of  metal  with  bitumen  and  then  subjecting 
it  to  light,  by  which  certain  portions  were  rendered  insoluble.  It  was 
stated  that  surface  blocks  produced  through  the  agency  of  bichromated 
albumen  were  now  coming  into  general  use. 

The  Goupil  process  of  photogravure  was  next  introduced,  and  it  was 
stated  that,  while  the  precise  method  adopted  was  retained  as  a  secret, 
there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  one  closely  allied  to  a 
process  published  several  years  ago  by  Mr.  Woodbury,  in  which  a 
grain  was  obtained  by  the  mixture  of  a  gritty  powder  with  the  gelatine 
of  which  the  relief  was  composed,  this  being  afterwards  embedded  in 
a  metallic  plate  by  pressure.  Several  excellent  and  suggestive  speci¬ 
mens  by  Mr.  Woodbury,  executed  at  an  incipient  stage  of  the  process, 
were  exhibited. 

The  Waterhouse  grained  process  was  of  a  somewhat  similar  character 
to  those  just  mentioned.  The  grain  in  this  case  was  obtained  by  sifting 
fine  sand  upon  a  gelatine  image  while  still  soft,  and  brushing  it  off 
when  quite  dry,  by  which  the  surface  was  left  in  a  granulated  state. 
A  specimen  was  exhibited. 

Specimens  of  a  grained  process  by  the  Autotype  Compauy  were  show  n, 
attention  being  directed  to  the  affinity  that,  to  judge  by  their  similarity, 
seemed  to  exist  between  the  latter  process  and  that  of  Waterhouse. 

Another  process,  concerning  which  no  intimation  of  its  nature  had 
been  published,  was  one  by  -which  Mr.  Alfred  Dawson  had  reproduced, 
with  great  excellence,  a  copy  of  an  indian-ink  drawing. 

Mention  was  made,  but  no  specimens  exhibited,  of  a  process  of 
etching  by  Obernetter,  in  which  an  image  formed  of  chloride  of  silver 
in  a  gelatine  film  was  pressed  in  contact  with  a  smooth  plate  of  copper, 
the  action  resulting  in  the  formation  of  chloride  of  copper  in  the 
metallic  plate,  which  salt  on  being  removed  left  the  image  etched. 

Several  applications  of  photographic  printing  to  pottery  and  general 
ceramic  work  for  burning-iu  were  referred  to;  among  others,  some  by 
Mr.  Duncan  Dallas.  Several  specimens  of  work  in  printers'  ink  by 
this  gentleman  were  exhibited,  including  some  of  the  first  ever  executed 
by  him,  and  thus  possessing  historical  value;  also  several  examples  of 
Dallastint  copperplate  work  applied  to  pottery  decoration,  bearing 
dates  1863-65.  One  of  these,  burnt  in  by  Copeland,  of  Stoke-up  n- 
Trent,  was  stated  to  be  the  first  application  of  a  photographical  ly- 
en graved  plate  to  the  ornamentation  of  pottery  done  in  this  country. 
Examples  of  Dallastint  surface-block  work  applied  to  pottery  were 
also  shown ;  and  we  may  here  remark  that  at  the  close  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  a  plaque ,  upon  which  a  photograph  had  been  printed  in  ceramic 
“ink”  five  years  ago  by  Mr.  Dallas,  and  which  had  remained  unbuint 
since  that  period,  was  fired  iu  a  gas  furnace  upon  the  table,  with  a  per¬ 
fectly- successful  result,  although  kept  so  long. 

In  speaking  of  the  applications  of  collotype  printing,  Mr.  L  b-s  sout 
it  was  almost  incredible  at  what  a  low  price  these  pictures  wore  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  continent.  As  an  example  of  this  lie  exhibited  two 
match-boxes  full  of  wax  vestas,  and  each  adorned  with  a  pretty  and 
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really  creditable  collotypic  photograph,  respectively,  of  Cologne 
Cathedral  and  a  Viciv  of  Najrfes,  the  two  being  purchased  retail  for  one 
penny.  With  respect  to  this  process  he  observed  that  the  water-glass 
substratum  of  Husnik  was  now  quite  superseding  the  old-fashioned 
substratum  formed  by  coating  with  thin  albumenised  gelatine  and  then 
exposing  it  to  light.  The  specimens  of  collotype  printing  exhibited  by 
the  Autotype  Company  were,  he  thought,  as  fine  as  anything  that 
could  be  produced. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Bolas’s  lecture,  the  Chairman  offered  the  thanks 
of  the  members  to  that  gentleman,  and  expressed  the  great  pleasure 
it  had  afforded  them  to  listen  to  such  a  series  of  practical  lectui’es,  in 
which  so  much  matter  had  been  compressed  into  a  small  space.  This 
was  seconded,  and  carried  by  acclamation. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 


Name  of  Society. 


February  19 ... . 
„  20.... 

„  21.... 


Bolton  Club . 

Photographic  Club  . . . 
London  and  Provincial 


Place  of  Meeting. 


Studio  of  the  Club,  Chancery-lane. 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street. 
Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY"  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  on 
Tuesday  evening  last,  the  12th  instant, — Mr.  James  Glaisher  .F.K.S., 
i  President,  in  the  chair. 
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The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  the 
.lowing  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society  :—  Messrs.  J. 
isir6  England,  Norman  May,  John  Henry  Knight,  and  Robert  S.  Kidd. 
The  Assistant  Sectetary  then  read  the  Council  s  report  for  the  session 
83;— 

The  Council  observed  that  during  the  year  1882  great  mental  activity 
,d  been  exhibited  in  investigating  the  chemical  relations  of  dry-plate 
ioto<>Taphy.  This  activity  had  been  followed  by  some  reaction  in  the  year 
83.  °  There  was  how  comparative  rest ;  for,  although  it  could  not  be 
limed  that  the  reactions  were  thoroughly  understood,  yet  the  practical 
suits  were  so  fairly  uniform  that  the  question  had  ceased  to  be  a  burning 
e.  There  had,  nevertheless,  been  great  activity  during  the  past  year,  as 
mid  be  understood  by  reference  to  the  list  of  papers  which  had  been  read. 
The  Council  referred  with  much  satisfaction  to  the  completion  of  the 
indard  for  flanges  and  screws,  which  had  been  under  consideration  in 
82.  Actual  gauges  had  been  manufactured  for  the  Society  by  Messrs, 
hitworth  and  Co.  and  Messrs.  Ross  and  Co.,  and.  these  standards  would 
open  to  all  engaged  in  mechanical  photographic  work.  This  marked 
e  end  of  the  year’s  proceedings. 

The  subject  would  receive  further  consideration  at  the  photographic 
tigress  to  be  held  at  Brussels,  to  which  delegates  would  be  appointed  by 
■e  Society.  _ 

lit  having  been  considered  desirable  to  have  an  optical  lantern,  the 
;  ciety  had  had  two  made— one,  by  Dalhneyer,  for  the  oxyhydrogen  light, 
d  the  other  for  oil.  These  formed  part  of  the  property  of  the  Society, 

;  d,  it  was  hoped-,  would  assist  in  many  investigations  of  photographic 
oblems.  Already  on  two  occasions  they  had  rendered  good  service. 
iey  had  a  so  been  most  successfully  used  at  the  evening  meetings  during 
e  last  exhibition. 

The  value  of  the  technical  meetings  continued  to  be  evident,  the  most 
jular  attendants  being  gentlemen  known  as  skilful  observers;  and  it  was 
be  noted  that  knowledge  was  freely  communicated  by  them.  Sometimes 
.  ginal  ideas  were  brought  forward.  It  was  a  notable  feature  of  these 
netings  that  the  proceedings  need  not  be  confined  to  those  present; 
i  mtry  members  could  join  in  discussion  by  letter. 

The  exhibition  of  1883  afforded  very  clear  evidence  that  the  introduction 
■  gelatine  plates  into  every  branch  of  photographic  work  is  an  accomplished 
1  :t,  and  is  one  not  to  be  regretted.  The  work  had  reached  a  high  average 
'  excellence,  nothing  fine  having  been  done  in  collodion.  Many  considered 
at  the  last  exhibition  had  been  the  finest  held  by  the  Society.  A 
omise  was  held  out  of  new  work  still  better.  No  doubt  the  exceeding 
j  aidity  of  exposure,  enabling  high  artistic  merit  to  be  introduced,  was 

I  a  chief  feature  of  the  last  exhibition.  The  success  of  the  Monday 
i  ming  lantern  meetings  had  been  very  great,  and  the  increasing  interest 
i  the  matter  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  attendance  had  increased 
i  nn  97  on  the  first  night  to  777  on  the  last.  The  Council  would  consider 
D  advisability  of  setting  aside  more  than  one  evening  of  each  week  for 
litern  work  next  year.  The  constitution  of  the  jury  for  deciding  awards 
Id  been  altered,  no  painters  being  upon  it  this  year.  Very  full  statistics 

<  the  exhibition  were  then  given,  showing  that  the  number  of  exhibitors, 

<  pictures,  and  of  visitors  had  increased  since  past  years.  There  had  been 
i  much  application  for  space  that  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  reject 
i  my  pictures,  and  it  was  expected  that  still  more  would  have  to  be  rejected 
ixt  year,  whereby  the  standard  of  excellence  would  probably  be  raised. 
iPresentation  prints  had  been  sent  to  every  member  of  the  Society.  The 
j  ogress  Medal  of  the  Society  had  been  presented  to  Dr.  Eder. 

tt  was  regretted  that  the  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  Maxwell  Lyte,  had  had  to 
x  ire  on  account  of  ill-health. 

The  Society  had  sustained  the  loss  of  six  members  by  death,  and  five 

I I  retired.  The  membership  had  been  increased  by  forty-two,  making  a 
t  al  of  3G3  members — a  greater  number  than  the  Society  had  possessed 
f  many  years. 

The  Council  hoped,  in  conclusion,  that  the  future  would  continue  to 
real  more  of  those  discoveries  which  might  be  said  to  lie  dormant  in  the 
r  ids  of  members. 

Jr.  C.  Ray  Woods  proposed  that  the  report  be  received,  adopted,  and 
r  nted  in  the  usual  way.  He  praised  the  manner  in  which  the  Council 
1  1  laid  the  report  before  the  meeting. 

Jr.  J ohn  Spiller  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 
?he  Treasurer  then  read  his  report  for  the  past  year.  The  income  of 
t ;  Society  had  considerably  increased,  and,  although  the  expenditure  had 
a  j  increased,  and,  indeed,  had  been  during  the  past  year  in  excess  of  the 
i  ome,  there  was  still  a  large  balance  in  hand.  The  extra  expenditure 
vs  more  than  accounted  for  by  property  in  the  possession  of  the  Society. 

Jr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report.  He  con- 
g  tulated  the  Society  on  the  manner  in  which  the  extra  expenditure  had 
bsn  incurred,  whereby  it  had  become  possessed  of  the  standards  and 
1  terns  already  referred  to. 

Jr.  G.  L.  Addenbrooke,  as  one  of  the  auditors,  seconded  the  motion, 
nl  mentioned  how  easy  the  audit  had  been  rendered  by  the  excellent 
cter  in  which  all  the  accounts  had  been  found. 

I’he  vote  of  thanks  was  carried. 

-he  Chairman  said  that,  considering  the  report  that  had  been  read,  they 
o;ht  to  be  very  gratified  to  their  Treasurer  for  having  not  only  done 
h  work  so  well,  but  for  having  been  so  zealons  in  the  interests  of  the 
lety.  He  also  referred  to  the  fact  that  although  there  had  been  more 
a  litional  work  to  do,  and  although  the  editor  had  been  unwell  for  a  great 
p  t  of  the  year,  the  editorial  expenses  had  been  diminished  bjr  £14.  He 
tl  refore  asked  for  a  hearty  vote  thanks  for  Captain  Abney, 
he  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed, 

'he  Chairman  asked  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  given  to  the  auditors,  and 
a'  iuWi bhe  scrutineers  of  the  votes.  Both  were  carried. 

he  Progress  Medal  was  then  handed  by  the  Chairman  to  the  Treasurer 
fc  transmission  to  Dr,  Eder,  as  a  reward  for  his  investigations  in  gelatino- 


chloride  plates.  He  briefly  recapitulated  the  useful  work  which  had  been 
done  by  Dr.  Eder  during  the  past  few  years. 

The  scrutineers  having  by  this  time  counted  the  votes,  the  new  officers 
were  announced  as  follows  President :  Mr.  James  GWmher.— Vice- Presi¬ 
dent :  Colonel  H.  Stuart  Wortley.— Treasurer :  Mr.  W.  S.  Bird.— Council  ■ 
Captain  Abney,  Messrs.  E.  Bedford,  T.  Bolas,  Professor  W.  E.  Donkin 
Messrs:  Jabez  Hughes,  W.  B.  Bolton,  and  W.  England. 

Colonel  Wortley  rose  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President.  He 
considered  that  a  great  portion  of  the  success  of  the  Society  was  due  to  the 
exertions  of  their  President,  who  managed  to  give  a  great  portion  of  his 
time  to  the  work  in  spite  of  his  being  such  a  busy  man.  He  hoped  that 
he  (the  President)  would  continue  to  rule  over  the  Society  for  very  many 
years.  J 

Mr.  Stiller  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks,  which  was  carried  by  accla¬ 
mation. 

The  Chairman,  in  reply,  said  that  on  looking  back  to  the  time,  thirtv- 
five  years  ago,  when  he  had  worked  at  photography,  he  thought  he  must  be 
becoming  a  very  old  man.  Nevertheless,  he  would  continue  to  exert  him* 
self  for  the  Society  so  long  as  it  was  asked  of  him  and  he  was  capable  of 
work. 

Mr.  W.  T  .  Donkin  was  announced  as  Honorary  Secretary  in  place  of  Mr. 
F.  Maxwell  Lyte  whose  prolonged  illness  compels  him  to  resign  the  post. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenhaji  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  a 
matter  which  might  be  of  considerable  importance — that  was  to  the 
changes  which  might  be  made  in  papers  read  before  the  Society  and  after¬ 
wards  printed  in  the  Transactions.  He  referred  particularly  to  a  paper 
read  by  Captain  Abney  in  June  last.  He  said  that  certain  statements 
with  regard  to  the  effect  of  pressure  on  sensitive  films  were  made  in  the 
paper  as  read ;  that  such  statements  were  criticised  afterwards,  an  error 
being  pointed  out,  and  that  advantage  was  taken  of  the  criticism,  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  of  the  paper  being  materially  altered  in  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Society.  He  (Mr.  Debenham)  read  various  letters 
which  had  passed  between  himself  and  the  Council  of  the  Society.  He  put' 
forward  various  arguments  in  support  of  the  correctness  of  his  statements, 
and  proposed  a  motion  as  follows: — “That  this  Society  disapproves  of 
any  material  alteration  being  made  in  papers  after  these  have  been  read 
before  it,  and  before  their  being  published  in  its  Journal .” 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  the 
motion  was  unnecessary. 

The  amendment  was  carried  by  a  large  majority,  and  the  meeting 
was  then  adjourned  till  the  11th  March. 


SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  room  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  John-street,  Adelphi, — the  chair  being  occupied  by  the 
Rev.  E.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  President. 

It  was  announced  that  the  committee  had  decided  that  the  subjects  for 
competition,  instead  of  being  sent  in  monthly  as  heretofore,  might  be  sent 
in  at  any  time  before  the  end  of  the  session,  when  they  would  all  be 
judged  together. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  then  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  Willesden  Paper. 
He  began  by  saying  that  he  was  not  in  any  way  interested  in  Willesden 
paper  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  but  that  he  brought  it  forward 
merely  with  the  idea  that  it  might  be  useful  to  photographers  in  several 
ways.  The  paper  might  already  be  known  to  many  present,  as  it  had  been 
extensively  used  at  the  Fisheries  Exhibition.  The  Willesden  paper  was 
paper  of  various  kinds  treated  with  a  bath  of  copper  and  ammonia.  This 
renders  the  paper  waterproof  and  rot  proof — he  had  almost  said  thief  proof. 
One  ply  of  paper  might  not  be  absolutely  waterproof,  inasmuch  as  there 
might  be  small  accidental  pinholes  in  it,  but  by  having  two  or  more  plies 
the  danger  of  this  was  avoided.  When  the  paper  was  cemented  together 
in  layers  with  the  Willesden  composition  it  might  be  boiled,  and  still  would 
not  separate.  It  had  struck  Mr.  Bridge  that  a  temporary,  or  even  perma¬ 
nent,  dark  room  might  be  made  out  of  the  paper.  Mr.  Healey,  the  manager 
of  the  Willesden  Company,  had  been  good  enough  to  construct  a  portable 
dark  room,  which  was  fitted  upon  the  platform.  He  (Mr.  Bridge)  had  seen 
buildings  made  of  the  paper  which  had  been  standing  long  exposed  to  the 
weather.  A  vessel  constructed  of  the  material  was  shown  full  of  water  to 
exhibit  its  water-tight  properties.  To  photographic  printers  the  paper  would 
be  useful.  On  a  shower  of  rain  coming  on  the  frames  could  be  covered  with  a 
piece  of  Willesden  paper.  For  amateurs,  who  often  found  that  a  dark  room 
indoors  was  considered  to  interfere  with  domestic  arrangements,  the  paper 
would  be  unfit.  They  might  put  up  a  dark  room,  for  example,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  garden.  The  backing  of  pictures  was  suggested  as  a  possible 
use  of  the  paper.  It  was  also  thought  that  it  might  be  useful  for  packing 
dry  plates  in.  It  appeared  particularly  suitable  for  developing  dishes. 
He  (Mr.  Bridge)  made  a  dish  out  of  a  piece  of  the  paper  to  show  how 
easily  it  was  done.  The  corners  were  fixed  up  with  marine  glue.  He  had 
developed  a  plate  in  such  a  dish  that  day,  and  the  chemicals  appeared  to 
have  no  effect  upon  it ;  but,  if  there  were  any  doubt,  it  was  most  easy  to 
cover  the  paper  with  plain,  colourless  varnish  or  india-rubber  in  benzole. 
Samples  of  the  paper  so -coated  were  shown.  Hyposulphite  of  soda  had 
a  bleaching  effect  on  the  paper  if  it  were  unprotected,  but  appeared  to 
have  no  further  action.  He  (Mr.  Bridge)  had  seen  a  drain  or  water-pipe 
made  of  the  material.  The  pipe  had  been  in  use  for  a  long  time,  and  thi- 
proved  the  durability  of  the  material.  A  set  of  pieces  of  Willesden  paper 
and  Willesden  paper  cemented  with  Willesden  composition  to  com  as  was 
placed  in  boiling  water.  Beside  it  was  placed  in  a  set  of  pieces  of  ordi¬ 
nary  paper  and  paper  shred  to  canvas — a  portion  of  a  registered  envelope, 
in  fact.  The  latter  were  all  reduced  to  pulp,  whilst  the  former  were  un¬ 
changed.  Some  lantern  blocks  made  of  the  paper  were  shown.. 

The  Chairman  said  that,  although  the  subject  was  not  a  strictly  photo¬ 
graphic  one,  it  was  one  which  was  most  suggestive,  in  showing  how  many 
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ingenious  inventions  were  indirectly  applicable  to  photographic  work. 
Mr.  Bridge  had  pointed  out  several  uses  to  which  the  paper  might  be 
applied.  There  were,  doubtless,  many  others.  For  example:  the  tem¬ 
porary  repairing  of  roofs;  also  for  the  packing  of  apparatus.  Mr.  Warnerke 
had  recently  told  of  the  destruction  of  a  quantity  of  his  apparatus  on 
board  ship  by  wet.  By  the  use  of  Willesden  paper  this  might  have  been 
avoided.  He  suggested  that  by  its  means  hay  and  corn  might  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  weather,  and  thereby  often  saved. 

Mr.  Healey  handed  up  a  photograph  showing  that  the  paper  had  already 
been  used  for  this  purpose.  The  covering  complete  for  a  large  stack  would 
cost  £18. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  asked  if  that  material  could  not  be  welded  into 
developing  duties. 

Mr.  Healey  said  the  difficulty  was  to  get  a  perfectly  waterproof  glue. 
The  Willesden  Company  had  a  glue  which  was  perfectly  satisfactory  when 
applied  with  the  necessary  skill,  but  he  did  not  know  whether  the  general 
public  would  be  able  to  use  it. 

Mr.  Keen  said  that  the  Willesden  canvas  made  excellent  backgrounds 
where  no  great  width  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Mackie  asked  if  a  thick  hoard  of  papier-mache  could  be  impregnated 
with  the  composition. 

Mr.  Healeyt  said  it  could  not.  It  was  necessary  to  put  a  layer  of 
the  composition  between  each  two  thicknesses  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  William  Brooks,  referring  to  some  Willesden  writing  paper  which 
had  been  shown,  suggested  that  if  such  could  be  produced  without  lines  it 
would  make  a  good  support  for  collodion  emulsion. 

Mr.  Howard  mentioned  the  difficulty  that  amateurs  often  had  in  getting 
a  room  really  dark,  and  particularly  in  having  a  means  of  getting  in 
and  out  of  the  dark  room  without  letting  in  a  flood  of  white  light.  He  said 
that  by  means  of  Willesden  paper  they  might,  so  to  speak,  have  a  dark 
room  within  a  dark  room. 

Mr.  Harrison  said  that  the  paper  might  be  used  for  many  odd-and-end 
purposes. 

The  President  suggested  water  pipes,  amongst  others. 

Mr.  Bridge  mentioned  that  canvas  and  ropes  were  treated  with  the 
composition ;  they  thus  became  waterproof  without  the  weight  which 
tarred  ropes  had. 

Mr.  Healey  said  that  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  might  be  used  as  a  test 
to  discover  whether  so-called  Willesden  paper  was  genuine  or  not.  If 
it  were,  the  ferrocyanide  turned  the  paper  dark  brown. 

The  Chairman  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Bridge  for  his  papers. 

Mr.  Bridge  said  that,  as  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  trouble  had  fallen 
on  Mr.  Healey’s  shoulders,  he  would  transfer  the  vote  of  thanks  to  him. 

Some  canary  medium  was  distributed  by  Mr.  Bridge. 

Several  prints  on  “enamel  paper”  were  shown.  They  were  considered 
very  satisfactory. 

A  question  was  read  from  the  question-box,  asking  if  ready-sensitised 
paper  gave  prints  more  or  less  permanent  than  ordinary  paper  did. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  said  there  had  not  been  time  enough  as  yet  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Brooks  confirmed  this,  but  said  he  had  found  one  point  in  which 
ready-sensitised  paper  failed.  After  the  lapse  of  sometimes  months  a 
lemon  stain  would  appear  on  the  paper. 

Mr.  F.  Howard  remarked  that  the  permanency  or  otherwise  of  the  print 
depended  much  on  the  strength  of  the  negative.  A  strong  negative  always 
gave  a  more  permanent  print  than  a  weak  one. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Foxlee  corroborated  this.  He  had  prints  twenty-five  years’ 
old  as  good  as  at  first,  but  they  were  only  such  as  had  been  got  from  strong 
negatives. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ayres  showed  a  number  of  prints  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  years’  old,  which  had  been  done  on  paper  sensitised  with  a  sixty-grain 
bath,  and  had  been  toned  on  a  mixed  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  gold  bath. 
They  were  as  good  as  new. 

The  subjects  for  the  competition  were  then  balloted  for.  They  were 
read  out  as  follows:— Landscape:  A  Shady  Nook,  A  Country  View, 
Enchanting ,  A  Church  with  Ivy,  A  Study  of  Leaves,  Clouds  and  Trees,  A 
Water  Trough  and  Horses,  A  River  Scene,  Hay-Making,  A  Lake  with  Swans 
or  Water  Ford,  A  Roadside  Inn,  A  Village.  Figure:  The  Shepherd, 
Afflieted,  Happiness,  Unearthing  a  Treasure,  Indecision,  Mother  and  Child, 
Wrath,  Rustics,  Gone,  Dejected. 

The  pictures  representing  these  subjects  were  to  be  sent  in  any  time 
before  December  next. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
At  the  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  7th  inst.,  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson 
occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  showed  two  plates  from  same  emulsion — one 
developed  with  ferrous  oxalate  and  one  with  pyro.,  both  of  them  having 
decided  green  fog. 

The  Chairman  thought  there  might  be  excess  of  silver  in  the  emulsion 
to  cause  such  a  decided  manifestation  of  green  fog  under  both  developers. 

Mr.  Wellington  replied  that  the  emulsion  was  made  after  the  formula 
given  by  him  a  fortnight  earlier.  In  mixing  it,  however,  the  nitrate  of 
silver  had  been  added  to  the  gelatine  solution  before  being  converted  into 
citrate,  the  citrate  of  ammonium  and  liquid  ammonia  being  afterwards 
added. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  thought  that  this  might  account  for  the  different 
behaviour  of  the  emulsion,  as  in  gelatine  solution  the  conversion  into 
citrate  would  be  slow,  and  probably  not  complete  when  the  bromide  was 
added. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  showed  some  celluloid  dishes  similar  to  those  that  he 
had  exhibited  before,  with  the  exception  that  one  of  these  was  of  trans¬ 
parent  instead  of  opaque  material. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Prestwich  thought  that  this  change  made  them  perfect. 


A  question  from  the  box  was  read: — “Are  albumen  mint*  mail,-  , 
citro-chluride  of  silver  more  permanent  than  upon  tin  usual  ohlo 
paper ?  ” 

The  Chairman  was  inclined  to  think  that  they  were,  and  that  pr 
upon  the  commercial  ready-sensitised  paper,  which,  it  w 
contained  a  considerable  amount  of  citrate  of  silver,  would  prove  i 
permanent  than  those  made  upon  ordinary  albumeuised  paper. 

Mr.  Debenham  said  that  he  could  see  lio  reason  why  the  silver  red 
by  light  from  citrate  of  silver  should  resist  de 
than  that  reduced  from  chloride,  and  he  thought  that  sum'  reason  ah< 
be  given  before  such  an  idea  could  be  accepted.  Then,  too,  it  was  prob; 
that  more  chloride  was  reduced  than  citrate  in  the  papers  prepared  with 
combined  salts. 

The  Chairman  said  that  another  question  arose  relating  to  the 
manency  of  silver  prints — whether  burnishing  tended  to  pres.-ne  then 
not?  He  thought  that  it  did. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Briginsh  aw  asked  whether  any  member  could  tell  him  a  re 
method  of  ascertaining  the  strength  of  a  bichromate  bath.  He  ha<l  an 
one  on  which  he  had  sensitised  some  carbon  tissue,  and  wished  to  ki 
how  to  find  its  strength.  He  would  also  inquire  whether  an  old  batli 
fit  to  use,  as  he  had  understood  that  it  should  be  freshly  prepared. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  said  that  the  readiest  way  of  ascertaining  the  stren 
was  to  evaporate  a  small  quantity — say  half-an-ounce — to  dryness  ; 
weigh  the  residue. 

Mr.  Debknh  am  did  not  think  that  it  mattered  if  the  bath  was  old  in  p 
of  time,  but  that  it  should  not  have  been  much  used. 

M.  Briginshaw  replied  that  the  bath  in  question  gave  results  t 
he  could  not  distinguish  from  those  furnished  by  a  new  one.  The  bath  1 
been  made  for  more  than  a  year,  but  had  been  very  little  used. 

Another  question  was  read: — “  Is  there  no  method  of  coating  paper  w 
emulsion,  so  that  after  exposure  the  film  may  be  stripped  ?” 

The  Chairman  suggested  that  paper  should  be  prepared  with  a  vam 
the  solvent  of  which  is  alcohol,  and,  after  finishing  the  negative,  wett 
with  alcohol  should  allow  the  paper  to  be  removed. 

Mr.  .T.  Barker  thought  that  the  paper  should  first  be  converted  i; 
parchment  paper  and  then  covered  with  French  chalk.  If  some  of  t 
powder  were  left  thick  upon  the  paper  it  would  not  have  an  injurious  eff 
upon  the  emulsion. 

Mr.  James  Burgess  had  used  some  plates  that  had  been  polished  v 
French  chalk.  On  some  of  them  the  powder  had  been  carelessly  left,  1 
it  had  not  injured  the  emulsion. 

Mr.  Haddon  said  that  Mr.  Morgan,  of  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kidd,  1 
promised  to  give  a  demonstration  before  the  Society  of  the  development 
gelatino-bromide  opals  and  of  gelatino-chloride  paper. 

Mr.  Burgess  inquired  whether  there  was  any  advantage  in  fuming  v. 
ammonia  the  paper  sold  ready  sensitised. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  there  was,  and  that  that  paper  cm 
scarcely  be  fumed  too  long.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry,  he  (the  Chairrn 
said  that  his  fuming  box  measured  twenty-four  inches  by  twenty,  and  \ 
sixteen  inches  deep.  A  saucer  of  ammonia  stood  at  the  bottom,  and  at  a  f 
inches  from  the  top  was  stretched  a  piece  of  fishing  net.  Two  sheets 
paper  were  laid  back  to  back  on  this  net,  and  left  for  from  three  to  f< 
minutes.  The  lid  was  lined  with  felt  to  make  the  joints  tight. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 
The  Board  of  Management  held  its  usual  monthly  meeting  at  1 
Aldersgate-street,  on  Wednesday,  the  Gth  instant. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirm 
Mr.  L.  W.  Green  (Peckham)  and  Mr.  M.  A.  Wood  (New  Southgate)  v 
elected  members  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  submitted  some  proposed  alterations  in  the  r< 
which  were  discussed.  It  was  decided  that  the  meeting  of  the  Boar< 
the  5th  of  March  should  be  special,  in  accordance  with  rule  18. 

.The  other  business  having  been  disposed  of,  the  meeting  terminated, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Royal  Coll 
of  Science,  Stephen’s  Green  E.,  on  Friday,  the  8th  instant, — Mr.  J. 
Woodworth  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirm 
Mr. '  Samuel  Boyd  was  elected  a  member.  Messrs.  J.  Robinson  and 
Brown  were  proposed  for  membership,  and  will  be  balloted  for  at  the  n 
meeting. 

The  Chairman  then  called  on  Dr.  Scott  for  his  communication 
the  Value  of  Diaphragms  in  Photographic  Lenses.  [See  page  103.] 

There  was  a  very  well-sustained  debate  on  the  paper,  some  of 
j  members  having  found  the  system  of  diaphragms  as  drawn  up  by 
committee  appointed  by  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  of  v 
great  value.  Owing  to  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Scott,  who  had  prepa 
a  table  showing  the  relative  value  of  the  stops  and  the  exposures  necess 
to  obtain  good  pictures,  Mr.  C.  W.  Watson  was  enabled  to  compare  t 
table  with  the  actual  exposures  made  during  a  tour  in  Wales  last  sunin 
and  on  only  one  occasion  was  there  any  difference  between  his  note-book : 
the  table. 

Mr.  Greenwood  Pim,  as  also  Mr.  E.  P.  Johnson,  exhibited  a  collect 
of  lantern  transparencies  produced  on  gelatino-albumen  plates.  The  difl 
ence  between  these  plates  and  the  ordinary  gelatine  plates  was  very  mark 
the  former  being  much  the  best  for  this  purpose.  Mr.  Pim  also  exhibi 
some  further  results  he  had  obtained  on  eosine  plates. 

Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Woodward  also  showed  some  specimens 
enlarging,  made  on  Messrs.  Goodall  and  Steven’s  paper,  which  was  v<; 
good, 
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Mr.  J.  V.  Robinson  passed  round  a  carte-dc-visite  portrait  which  had  been 
ken  in  an  ordinary  sitting-room  at  night,  the  subject  having  been 
'hted  by  two  ordinary  gas  jets.  The  exposure  was  about  fourteen 
conds. 

The  next  ordinary  meeting  will  be  held  on  Friday,  14th  March. 


neither  the  correct  exposure  nor  the  rapidity  of  the  plates  were  known  to 
him. 

On  the  whole  the  experiment  was  fairly  successful,  and  several  members 
expressed  a  wish  to  try  the  light  again  on  a  future  occasion. 

After  votes  of  thanks  had  been  passed  to  Mr.  Rollason  and  Mr.  Dank* 
the  meeting  terminated  about  ten  o’clock. 


DUNDEE  AND  EAST  OF  SCOTLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

he  fifth  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  session  was  held  on 
hursday,  the  7th  inst. ,  in  Lamb’s  Hotel,  Dundee,  when  there  were  about 
lirty  members  present.  Mr.  W.  D.  Valentine  occupied  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  approved  of, 
was  arranged  that  the  subject  for  the  next  monthly  competition  be— 
ortrait  Talon  in  Room.  Four  new  members  were  admitted,  and  one  new 
)pli cation  was  handed  in.  The  routine  business  having  thus  been  dis¬ 
used  of, 

The  Chairman  called  upon  Dr.  Tulloch  to  read  his  paper  on  the  Short- 
nnings  of  Photography.  [Up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press  Dr.  Tulloch's 
aper  had  not  reached  us.]  A  very  animated  discussion  then  took  place. 
The  Chairman  led  off  with  the  remark  that  it  was  not  fair  to  institute  a 
nnparison,  as  Dr.  Tulloch  had  done,  between  an  engraving  and  a  photo- 
raph,  as  the  latter  was  printed  on  rough  paper  or  in  platinotype,  and  he 
Iso  said  that  the  widespread  use  of  highly-albumenised  paper  for  large 
ictures  had  done  much  towards  preventing  the  artistic  development  of 
hotography.  He  (the  Chairman)  remarked  that  the  greater  intensity  of 
ie  shadows  at  the  edges  was  in  great  measure  due  to  the  use  of  wide- 
ngle  lenses. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Macdougald  said  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  too  great  in- 
msity  of  the  shadows  could  be  remedied  by  a  full  exposure.  Dr.  Tulloch 
tated  that  in  a  picture  there  should  only  be  one  point  of  pure  black, 
diereas  in  a  photograph  there  were  dozens  of  such  points. 

The  Chairman  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Tulloch. 

Mr.  Geodes  (Arbroath )  then  made  a  few  remarks  regarding  Halation :  its 
'ause  and  Cure.  He  stated  that  in  the  beginning  of  December  he  had  sent 
paper  on  this  subject  to  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac, 
nit  it  did  not  appear.  He  wrote  twice  to  the  Editor,  and  once  to 
he  Publisher,  asking  the  reason  of  its  non-appearance,  but  received  no 
nswer.  In  his  (Mr.  Geddes’s)  opinion  halation  was  caused  by  the  space 
'etween  the  back  of  the  plate  and  the  dark  slide,  and  he  found  that  the 
vil  was  completely  remedied  by  laying  a  piece  of  blackened  cardboard  on 
he  back  of  the  plate. 

The  Chairman  said  he  thought  this  would  not  be  of  use  unless  it  was 
•laced  in  optical  contact  with  the  glass. 

Mr.  Macdougald  thought  the  cause  of  halation  was  that  the  particles  of 
ilver  bromide  dispersed  the  light  through  the  film,  and  he  also  said  that 
ingle  lenses  were  much  less  liable  to  induce  it  than  compound  lenses. 

Mr.  Matheson  had  got  halation  in  a  plate  which  had  even  been  backed 
vith  burnt  sienna. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Geddes. 

A_  question  was  found  in  the  question-box — “  Is  there  any  advantage  in 
uming  ready-sensitised  paper  ?” 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  that  there  was  a  slight  benefit  to  be 
lenved  from  this,  as  it  neutralised  the  acid  in  the  paper  and  caused  it  to 
one  more  readily. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


COVENTRY  AND  MIDLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

4r  the  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society,  on  Thursday,  the  7tb 
nstant,  the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  William  Andrews,  President,  whe 
:allcd  upon  Mr.  A.  E.  Rollason  (Hon.  Secretary)  to  read  a  paper  on 
exposures  by  the  Oxy magnesium  Light. 

Mr.  Rollason  said  that  this  phase  of  photography  was  quite  new  tc 
inn.  It  had  oeen  suggested  that  if  members  would  bring  cameras  to  the 
nee  ting  a  few  exposures  might  tie  made.  He  had  made  several  trials  oi 
me  ngnt  and  found  it  very  actinic,  although  somewhat  difficult  to  manage 
without  proper  apparatus.  The  light  was  too  strong  for  direct  illurnina- 
aon,  and  required  the  interposition  of  a  reflecting  screen.  In  this  case  the 
do,  be  much  improved  if  placed  in  the  focus  of  a  large  reflector. 

Kenectors  were  also  required  to  soften  the  shadows,  which  were  found  to 
le  rather  strong. 

As  several  gentlemen  who  had  brought  cameras  were  by  this  time  ready, 
and  the  .President  volunteering  to  sit  for  the  first  trial,  preparations  were 
a  once  made  tor  exposure.  Two  twenty-ounce  gas  jars  were  filled  at  the 
pneumatic  trough  with  oxygen  gas  (kindly  given  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Lloyd). 

?  ,m^8'nesium  wire  was  bent  round  a  test  tube  into  a  spiral  form 
ana  fastened  to  the  stopper  at  the  top  of  the  jar.  The  jar  was  then  placed 
c  °u(  ®n,  frc.ml  th8  sitter  (slightly  to  his  left)  on  a  camera-stand  about 
1  high,  while  the  cameras  were  on  the  right  hand.  All  being  ready 
^  ien  removed  from  the  jar,  lighted,  and  re-immersed  in  the 
1  •  y©en.  lire  exposure  was  as  nearly  as  possible  about  eight  seconds.  The 
ens  was  a  single  landscape  lens,  nine  inches  focus,  No.  2  U.S.  stop.  The 
f  -i  e  was  one  °f  Mr.  Baynton’s  “Coventry”  dry  plates.  This  was  a 
U'T'?Ue’  on  account  of  the  small  size  of  the  stop  and  slowness  of  the  lens, 
i  'e hcx t  ex posu rc  under  the  same  conditions,  but  with  a  portrait  lens 
t,, ou  i  ,0,  ^  sf°P  and  the  same  make  of  plate,  was  a  decided  success. 
Liie  ast  was  a  group  taken  on  a  Wratten  and  Wain  wright’s  instantaneous 
[  xa  e,  \\ itn  the  portrait  lens,  same  stop,  but  with  two  lights  burning — one 
|at  ten  feet  and  the  other  at  fourteen  feet  from  the  group.  The  exposure 
was  thought  to  be  about  twenty  seconds,  and  was  also  a  success. 

I  he  plates  were  developed  exactly  alike  by  Mr.  hi.  J.  Danks  (at  the 
meeting),  in  a  careful  and  efficient  manner,  considering  the  fact  that 


SHEFFIELD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Masonic 
Hall  on  Tuesday,  the  5th  inst.,— Mr.  Councillor  S.  Firth  in  the  chair. 
There  was  a  very  numerous  attendance  of  members — so  much  so  that 
it  gave  rise  to  some  talk  respecting  a  larger  room. 

It  being  the  first  meeting  after  the  exhibition,  many  interesting  matter- 
concerning  it  formed  the  subject  of  conversation  ;  but,  owing  to  the 
unavoidable  incompleteness  of  the  accounts,  the  presentation  of  the 
balance  sheet  was  postponed  till  the  next  meeting.  It  was  proposed  that 
each  member  note  down  such  ideas  and  suggestions  on  exhibition  arrange¬ 
ments  as  he  may  consider  serviceable  for  next  year,  as  it  was  unanimously 
decided  that  there  should  be  then  an  exhibition. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Hatfield  proposed  that  the  best  thanks  of  the  Society 
be  given  to  the  many  gentlemen  throughout  the  country  who  so  kindly  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  recent  exhibition,  thereby  enabling  the  Committee  to 
organise  the  most  interesting  and  complete  exhibition  ever  held  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Society. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  passed. 

Mr.  J.  Taylor  proposed,  and  it  was  carried  unanimously,  that  a  special 
vote  of  thanks  be  accorded  to  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer  and  the  members  of  the 
Liverpool  Amateur  Phonographic  Association,  for  their  large  and  interest¬ 
ing  contributions  to  the  late  exhibition. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  proposed  for  membership  and  unani¬ 
mously  elected: — Messrs.  Johnson,  Hibbert,  Shields,  Mottershaw,  and 
Hayball. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Rawson  exhibited  a  negative  with  some  map-like  lines  in¬ 
dented  in  the  film,  which  caused  much  discussion  as  to  the  cause. 

It  was  proposed  that  the  members  should  commence  a  competition,  the 
subject  to  form  an  illustration  of  a  given  word,  the  word  to  be  suggested 
by  the  President,  and  the  best  pictures  to  be  put  in  the  Society’s  large 
album,  with  full  particulars  of  the  method  of  production.  The  first  show 
of  pictures  to  take  place  at  the  monthly  meeting  in  April,  and  the  word  to 
be  ‘  ‘  Contentment.  ” 

After  examining  and  discussing  a  number  of  prints  brought  by  Dr. 
Morton,  Mr.  J.  H.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Seaman,  Mr.  Pilley,  and  others,  a  very 
pleasant  meeting  was  brought  to  a  close. 


NORTH  STAFFORDSHIRE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  6th  inst., 
at  the  Town  Hall,  Hanley, — Mr.  C.  Alfieri,  Vice-President,  occupying 
the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  signed, 
Messrs.  J.  Beardmore,  W.  Woodall,  M.P.,  Inshull,  and  Taylor  were 
elected  members  of  the  Association. 

The  Chairman,  addressing  the  meeting,  apologised  for  his  non-ability  to 
demonstrate  the  progress  of  enlarging  from  negatives  upon  Messrs. 
Goodall  and  Steven’s  argentic  paper,  on  account  of  an  accident  which  had 
lately  befallen  his  condensers,  they  having  been  cracked,  and  the  new  ones 
ordered  not  having  come  in  time  for  the  meeting'.  He  would,  however, 
give  the  members  an  invitation  to  his  own  laboratory  next  month,  when  he 
should  have  great  pleasure  in  redeeming  his  promise.  In  the  meantime  lie 
called  upon  Mr.  Allison — who,  he  was  glad  to  see,  had  brought  some  fair¬ 
sized  negatives — to  give  a  demonstration  in  printing  direct  upon  this  paper. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Allison  said  that  having  heard  a  day  or  two  previously  of 
their  Chairman’s  accident,  in  case  it  should  not  have  been  repaired  in  time 
for  the  meeting  he  had  brought  a  few  negatives  and  some  of  Messrs. 
Goodall  and  Steven’s  enamel  argentic  paper  to  prevent  entire  disappoint¬ 
ment.  The  room  having  been  darkened,  printing-frames  were  filled  as 
usual  in  ordinary  silver  printing,  and,  a  gas  burner  being  lighted,  exposures 
varying  from  one  to  two  minutes  were  given  at  about  four  feet  from  the 
flame.  The  resulting  pictures  were  all  developed  successfully  with  ferrous 
oxalate  developer,  and  were  greatly  admired  both  for  their  vigorous  depth 
and  the  purity  of  the  whites  obtained  with  this  paper,  the  pictures 
somewhat  resembling  platinum  prints  highly  glazed. 

This  simple  printing  process  was  much  admired,  and  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  passed  to  Mr.  Allison. 

The  Chairman  handed  round  a  splendid  set  of  about  thirty  lantern  slides, 
made  by  contact  printing  upon  bromide  plates.  The  quality  of  the  slides, 
with  perfectly  clear  glass  in  the  high  lights,  showed  that  in  careful  and 
skilful  hands  alkaline  pyrogallic  development  is  equal  to  any  other. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  the  Chairman,  the  meeting 
separated. 

- ♦ - 

BERLIN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  CULTIYATION  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

This  Society  met  on  the  18th  January,  when  the  chair  was  taken  by  1  mf. 
H.  W.  Yogel,  President,  who  intimated  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  H.Dallmer  or, 
and  supplemented  the  intimation  by  a  short  account  of  Mr.  Dallineyer- 
life  and  of  his  services  to  optical  science,  dwelling  particularly  upon  Ins 
improvement  of  the  photographic  lens.  The  memory  of  the  deceased  uas 
honoured  in  the  usual  way  by  the  members  rising  in  their  places. 

In  a  letter  from  Milwaukee  Dr.  Yogel  spoke  of  the  photographing  by 
Mr.  Falk  of  the  stage  of  a  large  theatre  in  New  Mork  by  electric  light. 
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In  consequence  of  this  Mr.  Falk  sent  him  several  cabinet-sized  copies  of 
these  pictures,  inquiring,  at  the  same  time,  whether  Dr.  Vogel’s  remark 
that  “the  electric  light  is  better  in  Berlin  than  in  New  York”  is  to  be 
taken  to  mean  that  such  views  can  be  better  taken  in  Berlin. 

The  Chairman  explained  that  he  meant  the  electric  lighting  of  streets, 
which  is  much  better  than  in  New  York,  but  that  they  were  not  yet  able 
to  take  views  equal  to  Mr.  Falk’s. 

A  French  correspondent  wished  for  information  regarding  a  newspaper 
notice  he  had  seen  of  the  directors  of  the  Berlin  National  Gallery  having 
allowed  certain  pictures  to  be  reproduced  by  “  photochromography.” 

Herr  Milster  remarked  that  what  was  meant  was  the  lichtdrucks  in  the 
chromolithographic  style  of  Herr  Frisch,  some  of  whose  reproductions  of 
water  colours  and  pastel  drawings  are  so  beautiful  that  one  might  almost 
doubt  whether  the  original  or  the  copy  was  before  him. 

A  provincial  member,  who  intended  to  build  a  glass-house,  and,  owing  to 
local  circumstances,  could  only  have  a  frontage  to  the  east,  so  that  in  the 
forenoon  the  sun  would  shine  directly  into.it,  asked  for  advice  how  best  to 
modify  this  disadvantage.  He  was  recommended  not  to  build  such  a 
studio ;  but 

Herr  Halwas  said  that  if  he  must  build  it  fronting  the  east  he  had 
better  glaze  with  matt  glass.  Other  members,  however,  thought  that  would 
absorb  too  much  light. 

Herr  Joop  suggested  corrugated  glass. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  two  sets  of  curtains— a  white  set  to  keep 
out  the  direct  sunlight,  and  a  darker  set  to  regulate  the  light — might  be 
used  with  good  results.  He  (the  Chairman)  then  showed  a  number  of 
views,  of  whole-sheet  size,  of  the  mountains  of  Colorado  and  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  district,  by  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Denver,  photographer  to  the  American 
Government  Geological  Survey.  He  had  taken  a  great  number  of  20  x  24- 
inch  plates.  He  (the  Chairman)  then  showed  a  number  of  new  instan¬ 
taneous  photographs,  by  Muybridge — running  horses,  deer,  cows,  & c. 

The  only  question  in  the  question-box  inquired  how  the  addition  of 
water  at  coating  suitable  for  two  emulsions,  prepared  with  G'7  per  cent,  of 
nitrate  of  silver  and  stored  under  alcohol  one  and  three  months  respec¬ 
tively,  could  be  determined.  It  was  answered  that  no  expressly-determined 
addition  of  water  took  place  at  this  time,  as  there  was  only  a  question  of 
expelling  the  superfluous  alcohol  by  water,  which  could  best  be  done  by 
placing  the  emulsion  in  a  muslin  bag  and  suspending  the  bag  for  a  few 
hours  in  running  wader;  or,  if  a  suitable  washing-box  were  not  to  be  had, 
water  may  be  poured  over  it,  and,  after  being  well  stirred  amongst  it,  may 
be  decanted  off  and  the  operation  repeated  six  to  eight  times,  and  then 
let  the  bag  be  suspended  to  allow  the  water  adhering  from  the  muslin  to 
drip.  In  this  way  the  emulsion  absorbs  as  much  water  as  is  required  to 
give  it  the  proper  consistency. 

This  ended  the  business  of  the  evening,  and  the  meeting  was  shortly 
afterwards  adjourned. 


THE  LANTERN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Replying  to  the  inquiry  of  Mr.  T.  P.  Hicks  respecting 
America  as  a  good  field  in  which  to  work  the  optical  lantern  commercially, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  very  great  deal  to  be  accomplished  in  that 
direction,  and  that  large  emoluments  await  any  one  who  understands  the 
business  and  enters  into  it  energetically. 

The  prices  of  lanterns  and  their  appliances  are  much  higher  in  America 
than  in  England.  As  an  example  :  plain  uncoloured  photographic  lantern 
slides  sell  retail  in  England  at  one  shilling  and  sixpence  each.  In  a 
catalogue  of  American  productions  of  similar  class  to  which  I  have  referred 
I  fmd  sixty  cents,  (half-a-crovvn)  is  given  as  the  price.  This  does  not 
apply  alone  to  such  pictures  as  those  by  York,  Levy,  and  other  European 
makers,  which  are  subject  to  an  import  duty,  but  to  those  made  in 
America. 

Those  who,  like  Mr.  Hicks,  know  at  what  prices  transparencies  may  be 
made  or  purchased  wholesale,  will  readily  conclude  that  the  American 
price  quoted  leaves  a  very  comfortable  margin.  Mr.  York’s  slides — 
which,  although  not  named  as  his  in  the  American  catalogue,  but  which  I 
know  to  be  his  productions,  or  well-executed  copies  of  them — also  sell  at 
the  price  mentioned,  viz.,  sixty  cents.,  uncoloured.  Statuary  slides,  with 
the  backgrounds  stopped  out,  are  charged  a  dollar  and  a-quarter,  or  five 
shillings  and  twopence-half penny  each.  This,  too,  is  the  price  for  comic 
slipping  slides  of  good  quality,  lantern  conundrums,  microscopic  enlarge¬ 
ments,  and  subjects  of  a  similar  description. 

Passing  from  pictures  to  appliances,  the  American  prices  are  much  in 
excess  of  those  in  England.  For  example  :  a  four-inch  mounted  condenser, 
which  in  an  American  list  is  quoted  at  ten  dollars  (two  pounds  one  and 
eightpence),  has  its  counterpart  in  England  quoted  at  twenty  shillings. 
It  is  not  easy  just  to  know  what  is  or  what  is  not  an  American  condenser. 
I  remember,  about  a  year  ago,  remarking  to  Mr.  Muybridge  that  1  thought, 
judging  from  the  way  his  pictures  of  horses  were  projected  on  the  screen, 
his  condensers  must  be  of  a  very  inferior  order  ;  to  which  he  replied 
that  such  could  not  possibly  be  the  case,  as  they  'were  made  in  the 
workshops  and  under  the  cognisance  of  Professor  Henry  Morton.  The 
great  optical  ability  of  Professor  Morton  being  well-known  to  me  this  was 
a  “staggerer;”  still,  upon  an  examination  of  the  condensers,  I  was  im¬ 
pressed  with  their  marked  inferiority  to  what  I  had  expected  as  emanating 
from  such  an  acknowledged  excellent  source.  This  led  to  a  strict  investi¬ 
gation,  when  the  reputed  maker,  the  gentleman  in  charge  of  the  optical 
department  of  the  Stevens’  Institute  of  Technology  (of  which  Professor 
Morton  is  the  President),  upon  taking  thorn  in  his  hands,  pronounced  them 
a  very  common  French  imitation  of  their  lenses,  although  purchased  from 


a  reputed  dealer  in  the  genuine  article.  When  1  last  -aw  Mr.  Muybrid 
he  had  failed  to  obtain  satisfaction  from  the  unscrupulous  vendor. 

The  knowledge  of  sharp  practice  of  this  kind  introduces  an  element 
difficulty  in  speaking  of  the  comparative  merits  and  prices  of  luntenu 
the  more  pretentious  class;  but  I  think  the  relation  between  those  I 
England  and  America,  as  regards  prices,  will  prove  to  be  soiuewh 
similar  to  that  shown  to  exist  between  those  of  slides,  which  are  s.nnewh 
higher — in  some  cases  double  the  price  charged  in  London. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  where  in  America  a  lantern  business  could  Ijest 
established;  but  for  two  reasons  I  would  not  advise  New  York  as  a  au 
able  locality.  First:  the  “  New  Yorkers”  are  an  exceedingly  busy  race 
people,  and  the  lantern  do  s  not  seem  to  have  found  a  congenial  hoi, 
there  yet,  and  hence  it  may  prove  uphill  work  to  establish  a  business  the: . 
Secondly:  there  is  a  gentleman  who,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  was 
one  time  associated  with  the  Polytechnic  Institute  here,  who  lias  avowi 
his  intention  of  trying  the  experiment  of  selling  lanterns  and  1  anti- 
slides  and  appliances  of  English  manufacture  in  New  York  :it  Fnyli 
prices.  Philadelphia  being  a  much  more  likely  city  in  which  to  establish 
good  business  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success,  I  would  suggest  it 
the  place  of  all  others  in  America  in  which  to  found  a  base  of  0)>e  rat  ions. 

If  Mr.  Hicks,  or  any  other  active  lantern  manufacturer,  will  establi 
a  business  in  Philadelphia  on  English  lines  he  will  confer  a  boon  up. 
many  photographers  who  would  willingly  invest  in  first-class  lanteri 
in  which  to  exhibit  their  pictorial  productions  were  the  high  prices  u 
prohibitory  in  a  large  degree. 

Next  to  Philadelphia,  Boston  would  offer  the  best  field  of  operatimi 
but  it  would  be  always  inferior  to  the  larger  city  as  regards  prices  ai 
demand. 

Hoping  this  reply  will  prove  satisfactory, — I  am,  yours,  &c. , 
Woodgreen,  February  7,  1884.  J.  Traill  Taylor.  • 

CLEARING  AND  REDUCING  NEGATIVES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Having  read  your  leading  article  on  The  Treatmeut  of  Nfy 
tires  After  Development,  and  your  concluding  desire  for  a  re  [tort  of  tl 
results,  I  beg  to  say  that  for  some  time  I  have  been  using  citric  acid  in  tl 
alum  bath  before  fixing,  and,  as  you  say,  the  brilliant  appearance 
wondei’ful  in  comparison  with  using  the  alum  without  citric  acid.  This,  t 
my  mind,  is  the  proper  time  to  use  the  alum  and  citric  acid,  instead  of  aft* 
fixing,  for  clearing  purposes,  because  the  [tyro,  stain  is  not  nearly  remove 
until  the  negative  has  passed  through  the  fixing  bath.  This  you  will  reach! 
notice  by  taking  a  developed  and  fixed  negative  by  the  usual  method  an 
having  a  decided  pyro.  stain  upon  it.  If  you  put  it  into  the  alum  and  citri 
acid  you  will  see  an  improvement,  but  not  until  it  has  been  put  into  tli 
hypo,  does  it  completely  vanish. 

I  have  a  pet  mixture  for  reducing  negatives  which  I  have  used  forth 
last  two  years,  and  find  it  all  that  can  be  desired : — Take  a  one-ounc 
empty  pyro.  bottle,  nearly  fill  it  with  Edwards’s  intensifier,  and  drop  thr* 
biggish  lumps  of  cyanide  into  it.  When  the  cyanide  has  dissolved  gi 
another  one-ounce  pyro.  bottle,  half  fill  it  with  the  above,  and  three  part 
fill  the  bottle  with  water.  The  negative  to  be  reduced  must  first  be  pi 
into  the  alum  bath  for  a  few  minutes  to  prevent  frilling,  then  washed  an 
watched  attentively  while  in  the  reducer,  as  a  minute  or  two  will  be  sufl 
cient. 

The  reason  more  water  is  added  to  the  mixture  after  the  cyanide  is  di 
solved  is  because  it  acts  as  an  intensifier  until  some  of  the  effect  of  the  me 
cury  and  iodide  is  counteracted  by  dilution ;  so  one  can  readily  tell  ho 
much  water  to  add,  it  being  most  wise  to  add  a  little  at  a  time  until  it 
found  that  it  reduces  as  desired.  When  it  has  been  got  right  it  will  redui 
a  number  of  negatives,  and  simply  wants  strengthening  now  and  then  free 
the  strong  solution. 

Should  any  person,  through  carelessness,  reduce  it  too  much  it  can  1 
very  greatly  strengthened  by  simply  washing  and  leaving  it  in  the  hyp 
bath  for  some  time. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Alfred  E.  DlGHTON. 

Sheffield,  February  9,  1884. 


RATIONAL  DARK-ROOM  ILLUMINATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Lucas  a  non  lucendo  being  the  motto  of  all  theorists  on  tl 
above  subject,  permit  me  very  humbly  to  emphasise  one  or  two  points  ver 
frequently  lost  sight  of  when  “  a  safe  light  for  the  dark  room”  is  considem 

The  question  is,  at  once,  one  of  interception  and  transmission — of  tl 
maximum  amount  with  the  minimum  activity  of  light.  The  total  quantitj 
of  light  must  ever  depend  upon  the  tint,  shade,  or  strength  of  the  meaiun 
and  the  quality — that  is,  the  actinic  or  kinetic  power — -upon  its  hue,  colou 
or  chemical  peculiarities.  Quantity  and  quality  must  ever  be  variabl 
both  from  external  and  internal  causes — in  the  latter  case  the  most  in 
portant  variations  being  dependent  upon  the  different  sensibilities  shoYV, 
by  various  salts  to  the  same  rays. 

My  principal  object  in  thus  troubling  you  is  to  suggest  the  great  benet 
to  be  derived,  when  dealing  with  this  matter  practically,  from  ever  keepin 
in  mind  the  modus  operandi  of  Dame  Nature  in  painting  the  flowers  and  i 
giving  them  their  perfumes;  the  power,  so  to  speak,  of  natural  selectio 
which  organic  and  inorganic  compounds  exercise  with  regard  to  the  sola 
rays,  and  the  principles  involved  in  absorption  and  rejection;  and,  lastly 
though  by  no  means  least,  the  logical  sequence  of  thought  accruing  to  on 
who  looks  upon  solar  light  not  as  composed  of  seven  colours  so  much  as  < 
three.  Notwithstanding  my  respect  for  the  wondrous  power  of  the  nmnbc 
“7” — for  the  seven  natural  musical  intervals,  for  the  seven  churches  < 
Asia,  for  the  seven  champions  of  Christendom,  and  for  the  seven  deadl 
sins — I  do  not  think  that  my  opinion  that  all  questions  relating  to  colon 
can  thus  be  more  clearly,  comprehensively,  and  rationally  grasped,  shoul 
justify  anyone  in  concluding  that  I  have  taken  leave  of  my  seven  senses. 


'ebruary  15,  1884} 
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a  the  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet  hues  in  the 
r  spectrum  have  not  hitherto  been  proved  to  be  due  to  seven  magical 
nents  and  as  the  infra-red  and  ultra-violet  rays  seem  in  many  respects 
lend,’ so  to  speak,  into  a  similar  repeated  series  of  invisible  colours,  let 
briefly  state— First:  that  all  visible  colours  are  either  the  primaries,  red, 
ow  and  blue ;  the  secondaries,  orange,  green,  and  purple ;  the  tertiaries, 
on  'olive,  and  russet,  of  a  mixture  of  these.  Second :  that  red  +  yellow  — 
rge,  yellow  +  blue  =  green,  red  +  blue  =  purple,  orange  +  green  =  citron, 
>n  +  purple  =  oli  ve,  and  orange  4-  purple  =  russet.  Third :  that,  to  any 
le  colour,  the  complementary  or  most  harmoniously-contrasting  line  in 
class  is  a  mixture  of  the  other  two  colours  in  that  class,  whether 
nary,  secondary,  or  tertiary ;  and  that,  conversely,  a  mixture  of  any  two 
,urs  in  a  given  class  will  have  as  its  complementary  the  remaining 
,ur  in  that  class.  Fourth:  that  this  holds  true  in  an  especial  degree  in 
latural,  visible  colouring.  Thus,  the  particular  hue  of  green  reflected  to 
eyes  from  (say)  a  cabbage  of  necessity  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
absorbed.  Furthermore :  bromide  of  silver  in  gelatine  is  most  affected 
the  colour  of  a  commercial  dry  plate  would  lead  one  to  suppose),  by 
acted  solar  light  between  the  lines  F  and  G,  otherwise  by  the  indigo- 
rays.  Hence,  here  we  deduce  that  the  complementary  colour  will, 
ve  all  others  of  equal  brilliancy,  tint,  or  strength,  be  the  best. wherewith 
top  out  or  prevent  the  action  of  these  rays;  and,  because  indigo-blue 
-e  Is  to  red,  we  find  that  the  pure  orange— which  would  be  the  complemen- 
r  were  the  blue  the  pure  primary  blue,  inclining  neither  to  red  nor 
<  ow— must  have  a  touch  of  green  in  it.  Coeteris  paribus,  this  may  easily 
ested  as  far  as  photography  bears  upon  the  action  of  sensitive  salts.  It 
fld  ever  be  remembered,  also,  that  opacity  of  medium— that  is,  various 
knesses  of  “ruby,”  “  orange,”  or  “canary  ’’—alters  the  quantity  of  light 
oi  q  much  in  the  same  way  that  an  aggregate  mass  of  the  straw-coloured 
white  (really  pale  blue)  blood  corpuscles  appears  crimson-red. 
his  extension  and  combination,  rather  than  summary,  of  Sir  David 
Bwster’s  and  Sir  John  Herschel’s  theories  will,  hash  though  it  be,  derive 
(  irmation  from  any  experiments  made  upon  the  broad  lines  laid  down 
b  Kirchhoff,  Angstrom,  Lockyer,  Abney,  &c.,  the  only  difficulties  being 
fcf  ;e  inseparable  from  the  imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge  as  regards  the 
ientific  frontiers”  of  biology,  kinetics,  and  chemistry  when  brought 
:  to  face  with  such  empirical  terms  as  “actinic  rays.” 
l  conclusion:  I  may  confess  to  having  purposely  avoided  all  mention  of 
hi  i  substances  as  sulphate  of  quinine  as  not  directly  touching  the  question, 
as  having  a  tendency  to  confuse,  H.  B. 

dinburgh ,  February  8,  1884. 


Jlofea  a  rib 


■eply  to  a  query  by  I.  K.  T,,  in  our  issue  of  the  1st  instant,  the  name  of 
,  S.  Brown,  High-street,  Bridgewater,  may  be  added  to  those  already 
entioned  as  qualified  to  supply  his  requirements. 

If  reply  to  “  Novice,”  a  solution  of  shellac  in  methylated  spirits  of  wine 
ill  form  a  better  coating  for  his  dish  than  paint.  It  should  be  made 
ther  thin,  and  several  coatings  must  be  given,  allowing  the  preceding 
le  to  become  dry  before  another  is  applied. — Georgs  B.  Fox. 

THER  shellac  nor  paint,  Mr.  “Novice”  (replying  to  a  query  in  last 
'iirnal),  is  the  correct  thing  for  coating  a  wooden  dish  having  a  glass 
jttom;  but  an  application  of  melted  wax,  and  this  made  very  hot 
ideed  previous  to  application,  will  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. — S.  S.  R. 
iES  Keeley  writes : — “  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  if  the  chloride  of  lime  is 

le  ordinary  or  commercial  chloride  of  lime  given  in  formulae.”' - In 

ply:  The  substance  named  and  required  is  the  popular  “chloride  of 
me  ”  of  commerce,  procurable  everywhere.  In  strict  nomenclature  it, 
jrhaps,  ought  to  be  designated  “ chiorinetted  lime.” 

S.  is  desirous  of  knowing  whether  an  old  lens  by  a  reputable  maker 
ho  does  not  now  advertise  is  a  bargain  or  not  at  a  certain  price  at 
hich  it  has  been  offered  to  him.- — -We  decline  giving  an  answer  to  a 
aery  of  this  nature ;  but  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  we  have 
ever  known  or  heard  of  a  bad  lens  by  the  maker  named. 

C .  you  or  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  if  there  is  a  photographic  society 
listing  in  Birmingham  ?  I  haw  looked  in  vain  for  an  advertisement  of  it. 

:  not,  are  there  any  insurmountable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  forming 
le?  I  see  Manchester,  Cheltenham,  and  other  places  have  one,  and 

hy  should  not  we?— One  who  Would  Like  to  Join. - In  reply: 

he  matter  rests  in  the  hands  of  those  more  nearly  concerned,  namely, 
le  photographers  of  Birmingham.  Perhaps  this  hint  may  “  wake  them 

3.” 

D  'eloping  after  M.  Audra’s  manner  I  find  very  good  when  the  solutions 
■e  new ;  but,  when  using  it  the  other  day,  after  leaving  it  for  about 
iree  months,  I  found  that  when  the  iron  was  added  to  the  oxalate 
precipitate  was  formed,  which  appeared,  to  me  to  be  lime.  The 
egative  was  only  half  developed,  and  nothing  would  move  it  from  that 
;ate.  I  should  feel  much  obliged  if  you  would  insert  this  among 
aur  JV vies  and  Queries,  as  I  should  like  to  know  if  there  be  any  remedy 
»r  it,  and  what  is  the  cause  of  the  same. — A.  McKinnell,  J un. 

1 1 reply. to  “Broken  Case:”  I  think  the  best  thing  a  photographer  can 
)  is  simply. to.  ask  liberty  to  display  a  photograph.  Indeed  common 
nse.  shows  it  is  presumptions  to  do  so  without  the  permission  of  the 
dividual,  and  when  solicited  to  withdraw  a  card  from  his  show-case  it 
certainly  his  duty  to.  comply  at  once.  His  immediate  non-compliance, 
iweyer,  does  not  justify  the  person  in  smashing  the  case,  and  such  con- 
ict  is  taking  the  lam  into  his  own,  hands,  for  which  he  is  held  amenable, 
nerefore  get  the  broken  frame  repaired,  and  present  the  account  for 
lyment,  and  if  he  refuse  to  pay  take  out  a  county  court  summons 
l>  the  same,  and  he  will  be  obliged  to  pay  with  expenses.  — - 
<o.  Hicks.  1  J  1 


Formula: — In  the  manufacture  of  bromo-argentic  gelatine-emulsion  platc-s 
with  the  addition  of  either  ammonia  or  excess  of  bromide  of  ammonium 
or  potass,  or  both  combined,  or  excess  of  bromide  in  slightly  acid  con¬ 
dition  (boiled  or  digested,  and  120°  Fahr.),  to  obtain  the  required  •qieed. 
Also  the  plates  coated  in  various  ways.— Result :  In  the  finished  dry 
plate  the  bromide  of  silver  is  granular  and  has  always  stains  and  mark¬ 
ings,  which  develope  up  with  more  intensity  than  other  portions  of  the 
plate.  If  rubbed  with  the  finger  previous  to  using  they  present  a 
polished,  metallic  appearance.  If  the  emulsion  be  made  with  exact 
equivalents,  &c.,  at  120°  Fahr.,  cooled  quickly,  set,  and  washed,  there  is 
hardly  any  trace  of  the  markings,  and  a  very  fine  bromide.  But  the 
plates  are  too  slow  for  portraiture.  If  you  or  any  kind  reader  would 
inform  me  how  rapidity  may  be  gained  with  fine  bromide  of  silver,  and 
freedom  from  the  above  stains  and  markings,  it  would  greatly  oblige. — 
C.  J.  H. 

Perhaps  you  will  kindly  give  me  the  information  I  ask.  I  have  a  half¬ 
plate  portrait  lens,  eight  and  a-half  inches  focus,  and  a  half-plate  square 
camera — an  old-fashioned  one — which  I  wish  to  use  for  enlarging  pur¬ 
poses  with  a  lantern  similar  to  that  of  M.  Hutinet’s,  which  you  have 
described  in  the  Journal  and  Almanac.  Are  they  suitable?  And,  if  so, 
what  size  ought  the  lantern  to  be  that  is  used  with  them?  And  how- 
far  should  the  negative  be  jilaced  from  the  ground  glass  of  the  lantern  ? 

I  shall  esteem  your  answers  a  great  favour. — John  Robert  Wilson. - r 

In  reply :  The  lens  mentioned  should  answer  the  intended  purpose  quite 
well ;  so  also  will  the  camera,  but  only  as  a  means  of  holding  the  plate 
and  the  lens  rigidly  fixed.  Any  size  of  lantern  will  answer  that  will 
prevent  an  escape  of  light.  We  should  advise  Mr.  Wilson  to  discard  the 
camera,  and  construct  the  various  mechanical  parts  in  accordance  with 
the  description  of  the  Hutinet  apparatus  which  we  published.  The  nega¬ 
tive  must  be  placed  at  such  a  distance  from  the  ground  glass  as  to  cause 
none  of  the  granularity  of  the  surface  to  be  shown. 

W.  Reape  inquires  : — “1.  What  can  be  done  with  an  over-dense  negative? 
I  have  two  or  three  which  I  have  over-intensified,  full  of  detail,  and  good 
otherwise.- — 2.  Is  there  really  the  difference  in  lenses  represented  by  the 
price  ;  for  instance,  a  certain  lens  by  one  maker  seems  obtainable  for  £2, 
whilst  it  would  be  £12  from  another  ?— 2.  Could  you  give  me  the  names 
of  one  or  two  of  the  best  enlargers  in  London,  regardless  of  everything 
— I  mean  unfinished  enlargements?  I  am  not  particular  what  process, 
or  what  kind  of  paper.  Clearness  w-ould  be  the  only  consideration  with 
myself  —  no  matter  whether  light  or  dark  or  what  colour. — 4.  Are 
Hutinet’s  and  Morgan’s  papers  ready-sensitised  ?  And  in  what  way  are 
they  better  than  the  ordinary  paper,  or,  rather,  I  should  say,  are  they 

better?”- - In  reply:  1.  Apply  a  solution  of  ferric  sulphate,  by  which 

the  intensity  will  be  reduced'.— 2.  From  the  fact  of  such  differences 
existing  in  price,  corresponding  difference  in  quality  may  reasonably  be 
be  inferred. — 3.  See  the  advertising  pages  of  both  our  Almanac  and 
Journal.— 4.  A  few  trials  will  establish  the  relative  merits  of  special 
brands  of  sensitive  paper.  These  our  correspondent  will  have  to  make 
for  himself. 

Photograph  Swindle.— At  the  Salford  Police  Court,  on  Tuesday 
last,  the  12th  inst.,  William  Henry  Bird,  canvasser,  was  charged  with 
obtaining  money  by  false  pretences.  On  the  12th  January  prisoner 
went  to  the  shop  of  Emma  Harrison,  17,  Corporation-street,  Salford, 
and  represented  that  he  was  a  photographic  canvasser.  He  said  he  was 
from  “  Platt  and  Co.,”  76,  Market-street,  Manchester,  who  were  photo¬ 
graphers  in  opposition  to  Banks,  and  were  selling  their  “tickets  at  a 
very  low  price.  He  added  that  that  was  the  last  day  for  selling  the 
tickets.  She  gave  him  an  order  for  two  tickets,  and  handed  him  2s. 
The  tickets,  however,  did  not  arrive. — Another  case  was  one  where  in 
a  similar  manner  prisoner  had  obtained  3s.  from  Hannah  Leigh  Sayers, 
beerseller,  57,  West  Craven-street,  Salford.  Police-constable  Sainsbury, 
of  the  city  police,  received  the  prisoner  into  custody  in  Manchester  on 
the  2nd  inst.  from  a  son  of  the  prosecutrix  Harrison,  who  had  been  in 
search  of  the  prisoner  since  they  had  found  out  the  matter  was  a 
swindle.  Prisoner,  who  had  been  convicted  four  times  previously  for 
fraud,  was  committed  to  the  sessions  for  trial. 

Charge  of  Fraud  against  a  Nottingham  Photographer. — On 
Wednesday,  the  30th  ult.,  at  the  Loughborough  Police  Court,  George 
Daniells,  of  Nottingham,  wras  charged  on  remand  with  obtaining  two 
shillings  by  false  pretences  from  Fanny  Upton,  at  Loughborough,  on  the 
10th  of  August. — Mr.  Rowlatt  appeared  for  the  prosecution,  and  Mr  .  A. 
St.  John  Stevenson,  of  Nottingham,  for  the  defence. — A  few  days 
previously  defendant  was  brought  up  on  two  charges  of  a  similar 
character,  one  of  which  w'as  dismissed  and  the  other  withdrawn.  The 
present  charge  was  adjourned  for  the  production  of  further  evidence.— 
The  evidence  of  the  complainant,  Mrs.  Woolley,  and  Lucy  Groocock, 
as  given  at  the  former  hearing,  was  read  over,  the  facts  of  which  w eie 
that  the  defendant  went  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  W  .  E.  W  oolley  and 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  take  a  photograph  of  the  building  for  archi¬ 
tectural  purposes.  Upon  his  representing  that  he  had  taken  Gareiicton, 
Southfields,  and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood,  Mrs.  \'  ool.e\ 
allowed  him  to  take  the  photograph,  and  he  set  up  his  apparatus  as 
though  lie  were  doing  so.  He  afterwards  went  to  the  servants  and  too 
a  photograph  of  the  complainant  (Fanny  Upton)  and  others.  >.  ie 
ordered  two  copies  of  it,  and  paid  defendant  two  shillings  on  ie 
understanding  that  they  should  be  sent  on.  About  six  weeks  alter  t 
photographs  should  have  arrived  the  complainant  wrote  for  them 
received  a  post-card  stating  that  they  would  be  forwarded.  She  had 
not  yet  received  them. -In  defence,  Mr.  Stevenson  submitted  that 
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upon  the  law  there  was  no  case  against  the  defendant.— The  Bench 
retired  to  consult,  and  on  their  return  into  court  said  they  preferred  to 
hear  the  evidence  for  the  defence  before  deciding  upon  the  point  of 

paWt _ Mr.  Stevenson  pressed  for  a  decision,  contending  that  according 

to  the  law  the  false  pretence  must  be  a  misstatement  made  at  the 
time,  and  not  a  statement  depending  upon  a  future  contingency,  which 
he  submitted  was  the  nature  of  the  alleged  false  pretence  in  this  case. 
— After  a  consultation  with  their  Clerk,  the  Bench  said  this  was  an 
important  case,  and  they  had  made  up  their  minds  to  hear  the  whole 
case  before  giving  any  decision.— Mr.  Stevenson  said  until  the  Bench 
had  decided  whether  there  was  a  primcl  facie  case,  and  the  defendant 
had  been  asked  for  his  defence,  he  could  not  proceed;  he  was  prevented 
by  law  from  doing  so.  He  had  a  duty  to  perform  to  his  client,  and  he 
should  discharge  it  fearlessly. -The  Chairman  ultimately  announced 
that  the  Bench  had  made  up  their  minds  to  commit  for  trial  unless 
some  evidence  called  for  the  defence  caused  them  to  alter  their  de¬ 
cision, _ Mr.  Stevenson  still  demurred,  and  the  Clerk  said  that  unless 

Mr.  Stevenson  went  on  with  the  case  his  client  was  now  committed  for 
trial  -—Mr  Stevenson*.  Really  I  don’t  want  to  say  anything  dis- 
courteous,  but  I  never  heard  anything  like  this  before  in  my  life  in  any 
court  of  justice.  Mr.  Rowlatt  knows  well  this  is  irregular  procedure. 

_ The  defendant  was  then  cautioned,  and  in  reply  to  the  usual  question 

S.XM_“  I  decline  to  plead  on  the  ground  that  the  magistrates  decline  to 
decide  upon  a  point  of  law  raised  by  my  solicitor.  -Mr.  W  oolley : 
But  they  have  given  a  decision.— Mr.  Stevenson:  Well,  we  say  not , 
and  that  is  the  defendant’s  statement.  I  ask  the  magistrates  do  they 
still  decline  to  rule?— The  Chairman:  We  have  committed  lnm  for 

trial. _ Mr.  Stevenson:  Very  well,  we  must  get  a  mandamus. 

Defendant  was  formally  committed  for  trial  at  the  next  Quarter 
Sessions.— Mr.  Stevenson  asked  that,  considering  the  paltry  nature  of 
the  charge,  defendant  might  be  admitted  to  bail  on  Ins  own  re- 
cocrnisatice. — Mr.  Rowlatt  opposed  the  application,  and  the  Bench 
decided  to  allow  the  same  bail  as  before,  namely,  defendant  in  toO,  and 
two  sureties  £25  each. — Nottingham  Evening  Pod. 


fedjsttgs  Column. 

Wanted,  Aide  Memoire  de  Photographie  pour  1884,  in i  exchange  for -The 
British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  1883  and  1884.  Aadres, , 
E.  Edwards,  Silver-street,  Bridgewater. 

I  will  exchange  a  quantity  of  dry  plates,  any  size,  for  a  portrait  or  view 
lens  by  a  good  maker,  or  anything  useful  m  photography.  Address,  G. 
Parsons,  36,  Orbel-street,  Battersea-park. 

Wanted  to  exchange  250  gross  of  gem  mats  and  preservers  and  fifty  gross 
of  gem  trays  for  anything  useful  in  photography  oi  offeis.  Addres. , 
E  Walton,  photographer,  New  Briggate,  Leeds. 

What  offers  for  a  splendid  tea  service  of  forty  pieces,  ground  laid,  raised 
enamel,  and  massively  gilt,  cost  £4  10s.  ?  Will  take  anything  useful  in 
photography. -Address,  30,  Hope-street,  Hanley,  Staffs 

I  will  exchange  a  good  15  X  12  Kinnear  camera  and  doublet  lens,  by  Burr, 
London,  two  slides  and  case,  for  a  good  10  X  8  size  with  lens  complete. 
4ddress,  Artist,  18,  Dennetts-road,  Queen  s-road,  Peckham,  London. 

I  wm  exchange  the  last  twenty  numbers  of  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  for  ferro-prussiate  paper  or  anything  useful  in  photo¬ 
graphy. — Address,  C.  Eskell,  2,  Os  borne-place,  South  Kensington,  W . 

I  will  exchange,  mounted,  water-colour  paintings  from  nature  by  a  first- 
class  artist;  number,  sizes,  and  subjects  on  application.  Wanted,  Dall- 
mever’s  8  x  5  rapid  rectilinear  lens.  Good  camera  and  three  double  slides 
no^ objected  to;  also  Dallmeyer’s  Ib  lens,  or  offers. -Address,  May, 
2,  Brunswick-terrace,  Penrith.  .  .  , 

What  offers  in  exchange  for  a  new  cuckoo  clock,  made  to  stand  on  bracket 
in  hall,  a  first  prize  from  a  draw,  strikes  hours  and  half-hours,  \alue 
sixty  shillings,  photograph  and  size  two  stamps,  also  eleven  volumes  o 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography  from  1870  to  1880 ?  W  anted ,  a 
<L>rk  tent  or  a  good  wide-angle  lens  for  all  kinds  of  outdooi  work;  must 
&e  pictures  uplo  10  X  8  ovl2  X  10. -Address,  W.  Brooke,  02,  Town- 
lane,  Shepton  Mallet,  Somerset. 

J  will  exchange  a  cottage  window,  with  folding  sashes  ;  a  number  of  rack- 
grounds,  decorative  and  plain ;  a  Cussons  posing  chair,  with  mo\  able 
arms  -  see-saw,  nearly  new,  by  Seavey ;  a  Seavey_  plaque,  frame,  and 
background  nearly  new  ;  a  patent  turn-table  for  posing  chair,  by  Marion, 
Quite*  new  •  'head-rests,  by  Harrison;  Haddon  Hall  steps.  Wanted:  a 
powerful  rolling-press,  with  plate  about  24  X  18  ;  must  be  m  good  con¬ 
dition.— Address,  Mr.  Winter,  Midland-road,  Derby. 


3,  S.— Mr.  W.  B.  Woodbury  will,  no  doubt,  supply  you  with  a  Miitabl. 

paper.  Tf  he  cannot  supply  it  himself,  he  will  no  doubt  din  t  you  b 
the  right  channel  for  obtaining  it. 

F.  F.— We  have  read  the  letter,  and  returned  it  to  you  as  d.  sin-d.  y,„ 
will  see  our  opinion  of  the  affair  in  our  answer  to  <  •  (  WGek 

This  we  endorse,  after  reading  his  letter  to  you. 

R.  Smalley. — If  the  result  forwarded  be  the  best  the  lens  can  produce  yoi 
will  certainly  be  fully  justified  in  returning  it.  Me  should  imagine  u 
objection  will  be  made  to  exchanging  it  for  another. 

Amateur  Mechanic. — Yes;  pine  will  do  quite  well  for  a  camera;  but 
while  you  are  about  it,  why  not  employ  mahogany?  It  will  not  cn, 
much  more,  and  a  less  thickness  will  be  required.  It  will  also  ptm 
more  durable. 

H.  Sorter. — The  negative  arrived  broken  to  fragments;  but  wo  can  se< 
that  it  is  a  decided  case  of  green  fog.  Perhaps  it  arises  from  over 
cooking,  or,  what  is  more  likely,  the  gelatine  you  employed  w  as  unguit 
able.  Try  another  sample  next  time. 

R.  S.  Ward.— We  are  not  surprised  that  the  druggist  in  your  town  canuo 
supply  chrome  alum.  Few  druggists  keep  the  salt  in  stock,  as  they  hav* 
little  or  no  demand  for  it.  Any  operative  chemist  or  photograph' 
material  dealer  will  supply  your  wants. 

I.  J.  K.— You  will  find  some  designs  for  studios  in  the  English  translate 
of  Liesegang’s  Photography ,  published,  we  think,  by  Sampson  Lowaoi 
Co.  The  light  should  not  come  nearer  the  floor  than  about  ten  feet  si 
or  so,  according  to  the  width  of  the  studio. 

p  j,  Bert. — You  had  better  get  some  carver  and  gilder  in  your  neighbour 
hood  to  give  you  instruction  in  renovating  old  gold  frames.  \N  e  eanno 
undertake  to  do  so  in  this  column.  We  know  nothing  whatever  of  th« 
‘‘restorer”  named,  so  cannot  give  you  its  composition. 

An  Aspiring  Operator. — If  the  examples  forwarded  are  a  fair  sp.-cimt 
of  your  work  we  do  not  think  you  will  be  justified  in  expecting  anythin' 
like  the  salary  you  mention.  Operators  capable  of  producing  far  nmr 
artistic  w-ork  than  yours  are  to  be  had  for  very  much  less. 

F.  T.  Dawkings.— There  is  nothing  at  all  extraordinary  in  a  solution  o 
gelatine  remaining  fluid  and  refusing  to  set.  1  rom  some  cause  or  otk 
—probably  from  the  solution  being  kept  at  a  high  temperature  for  to 
long  a  time — it  has  become  decomposed.  Better  throw  it  aside  now  am 
prepare  a  fresh  batch.  iv 

E  E.  Davis.— Evidently  the  cyanide  of  potassim  is  of  very  inferior  qualih 
otherwise  auch  a  large  proportion  would  not  be  required  to  make 
solution  which  will  only  fix  collodion  positives  in  from  four  to  m 
minutes.  If  the  salt  were  good,  and  used  in  the  proportion  named, « 
should  expect  it  to  fix  the  pictures  in  a  few  seconds. 

H  Boissonnais  (Geneva). — The  patent  in  this  country  for  the  Eastma 
coating  machine  has  expired,  therefore  any  person  is  at  liberty To  inakeoi 
for  himself  Thev  are  not  articles  of  commerce.  Possibly  Mr.  Eastma 
himself  could  supply  you  with  one.  His  address  is  “Rochester,  he 
York.”  We  are  not  aware  that  any  coating  machines  are  made  tor  sa 

in  England.  .  . 

4  g  _i  2  3.  All  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  silver  the  einulsi' 
*  contains  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  thickness  of  the  coating  on  tl 
plates.  When  travelling  on  the  continent  we  should  quite  expect  the  i> 
fixing  solution  is  not  worth  saving,  with  a  view  to  the  recovery  ot  t 
silver  it  contains.  If  the  silver  be  deposited  on  the  tx-ees  m  patches,  \ 
imagine  the  plates  must  be  at  fault. 

Received. — John  Harmer;  W.  T.  Wilkinson.  In  our  next. 


JUtstes  to  Comspontais. 

&ZT  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper, 


Photographic  Club. — At  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  this  Club, 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  on  Wednesday  next,  the  20th  inst.,  t 
subject  for  discussion  will  be — On  the  Best  Methods  of  Obtaining  Bio 
and  White  Negatives  on  Dry  Plates. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  two  Weeks  ending  Ferraary  IS,  188 f 
TnesK  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a  m. _  , 
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A  Londoner.— Both  the  houses  are  highly  respectable,  and  you  may  rely 
upon  all  the  goods  you  purchase  from  them.  . 

^4  2  —The  gelatino-chloride  process  will  suit  your  requirements  best. 

’  Give  with  it  a  full  exposure,  and  use  a  weak  developer. 

AAA  (Victoria-street).— The  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver  being  fifteen 
or  twenty  years’  old,  and  slightly  discoloured,  will  be  no  detriment  to 
the  salt.  You  may  safely  strengthen  the  bath  with  it,  just  the  same  as 
if  it  were  quite  new.  .  . 

Albumen.— You  have  been  supplied  with  something  which  is  certainly  not 
kaolin  or  it  would  not  have  precipitated  the  silver  as  you  say  it  has. 
Better  make  up  a  fresh  bath  now,  and  procure  some  genuine  kaolin  tor 
us  when  it  requires  decolourising. 
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THE  PRACTICABILITY  OF  TONING  AND  FIXING  IN 
ONE  OPERATION. 

Just  now  the  subject  of  the  permanence — or,  rather,  the  want 
of  permanence — in  silver  prints  is  once  again  engaging  the  attention 
of  the  photographic  fraternity.  At  several  of  the  societies  of 
late  (both  in  London  and  the  provinces)  the  matter,  in  one  form  or 
other,  has  been  brought  under  consideration  ;  indeed,  it  is  seldom 
that  anything  in  connection  with  silver  printing  is  mooted  now 
without  its  cropping  up.  But,  as  on  former  occasions,  no  new  light 
has  been  thrown  upon  the  subject. 

It  has  been  at  many  times  asserted  by  photographers  of  the  old 
school  that  if  we  were  to  revert  to  the  ancient  process  of  toning, 
with  our  modern  knowledge,  a  far  greater  degree  of  permanence 
would  probably  be  secured.  This  remark  is  so  frequently  reiterated 
that  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  inquire  if  the  thing  be  really  practicable 
nowadays;  and,  if  it  be,  whether  a  greater  degree  of  permanence 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  accrue.  Now,  as  many  photographers 
of  the  present  day  have  had  no  practical  experience  with  toning  or 
fixing  in  one  solution,  and  some  have  really  no  idea  how  it  is  accom¬ 
plished,  we  shall  here  give  the  process  in  detail,  and  then  make  a 
few  practical  remarks  on  its  bearing  as  applied  to  modern  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Here  is  a  formula  for  a  toning  and  fixing  bath  that  we  know  was 
employed  for  several  years  in  one  of  the  largest  London  establish¬ 
ments,  and  the  prints  issued  therefrom  have  proved  to  be  as  per¬ 
manent  as  any  that  were  produced  at  that  period  : — First,  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  was  dissolved  in 
sixteen  ounces  of  water.  Then  a  fifteen-grain  bottle  of  chloride  of 
gold  was  emptied  into  two  ounces  of  water,  dissolved,  and  added 
very  gradually  and  with  vigorous  stirring  to  the  hyposulphite  solu¬ 
tion.  Next,  two  drachms  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  two  ounces  of 
water  were  added  in  a  similar  manner.  After  standing  for  twelve 
hours  or  so,  during  which  time  the  sulphur  liberated  by  the  acidity 
of  the  gold  and  silver  subsided,  the  bath  on  filtration  was  ready  for 
use. 

When  the  prints  were  taken  from  the  frame  they  were  washed  in 
water  to  remove  the  free  silver,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  is 
now  done,  prior  to  toning  by  the  alkaline  method.  They  were  then 
immersed  in  the  toning  bath.  The  first  change  in  colour  was 
to  a  foxy  red,  similar  to  that  observed  when  an  untoned  print  is 
placed  in  a  plain  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  After  a  time 
the  print  gradually  assumed  a  brown  tone,  then  a  purple,  and  finally 
a  black,  more  or  less  cold  according  to  the  time  it  was  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  solution.  The  time  occupied  in  toning  varied 
considerably,  according  to  the  temperature  and  activity  of 
the  bath.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  prints  to  take 
several  hours  in  acquiring  the  desired  tint.  Sometimes,  when 
the  bath  was  very  inactive,  the  prints  used  to  be  left  in  all  night 
on  the  chance  of  their  being  finished  by  the  morning.  When 
the  prints  were  deemed  to  be  sufficiently  toned  they  were  removed 
from  the  bath  and  washed  more  or  less  perfectly,  the  same  as  at 
present. 

Frequently,  when  the  bath  was  new,  although  it  then  con¬ 
tained  its  maximum  of  gold,  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in 


getting  anything  beyond  a  purple-brown  tone.  When  this  was  the 
case  it  was  customary  with  many  operators  to  immerse  the  prints 
direct  from  the  frames  without  previous  washing;  then  the  daiker 
tones  were  the  more  easily  obtained.  As  the  solution  became  older 
black  tones  could  be  obtained  more  readily.  The  bath,  when  once 
made,  was  rarely  discarded  ;  for,  when  its  bulk  diminished,  new  solu¬ 
tion  was  made  up  and  added  to  the  old.  The  bath  would  continue 
to  j'ield  rich  black  tones  long  after  it  must  have  become  quite 
exhausted  of  its  gold,  the  colour  obtained  in  this  case  being, 
doubtless,  due  to  a  sulphuretting  action  alone.  Indeed,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that,  at  all  times,  some  part  of  the  toning  action  was 
really  due  to  sulphur,  inasmuch  as,  until  the  bath  had  been  con¬ 
siderably  used  and  had  thereby  acquired  sulphuretting  properties, 
black  tones  could  rarely  be  obtained. 

At  a  late  period  of  the  toning-and-fixing-in-one-operation  era,  the 
most  careful  printers  made  it  a  practice  to  immerse  their  prints, 
after  the  desired  tones  were  obtained,  in  a  fresh  solution  of  plain 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  but  the  custom  was  by  no  means  general.  It 
should  be  mentioned,  in  connection  with  this  system  of  toning,  that 
the  pictures  must  be  printed  very  much  deeper  than  for  the  alkaline 
pi’ocess.  This,  in  detail,  was  the  old  process  of  toning,  and  it  did 
undoubtedly  yield  a  very  large  number  of  prints  which,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  are  permanent.  It  is  for  this  reason  many  persons  infer 
that  if  we  went  back  to  the  old  plan,  and  at  the  same  time  took 
care  that  the  bath  always  contained  sufficient  gold  to  ensure  that 
being  the  toning  agent  and  not  sulphur,  and  also  that  the  prints 
were  afterwards  fixed  in  fresh  hypo,  and  then  carefully  washed, 
a  greater  permanence  would  result. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  facts  and  see  the  altered  conditions  under 
which  the  old  process  would  now  have  to  be  worked,  if  it  were 
again  adopted,  and  inquire  if  such  permanent  results  as  were  at 
times  produced  could  now  be  expected. 

In  the  first  place,  the  albumen  with  which  the  paper  was  then 
prepared  was  salted  to  the  extent  of  fifteen  to  twenty  grains  to  the 
ounce,  the  albumen  itself  being  diluted  with  water  to  the  extent  of 
one-third  or  more  ;  hence  the  chloride  penetrated  deeply  into 
the  paper.  Then  this  highly-salted  and  slightly-albumenised  paper 
was  floated  for  several  minutes  on  (according  to  modern  ideas)  a  very 
strong  silver  bath — from  sixty  to  ninety,  or  more,  grains  to  the 
ounce  of  water.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  a  large  propoition 
of  the  chloride  of  silver  forming  the  image  was  actually  in  the  body 
of  the  paper — not  merely  on  the  surface.  It  may  be  here  mentioned 
that,  as  the  fashion  for  a  more  highly-glazed  surface  was  adopte  , 
black  tones  were  obtained  with  greater  difficulty  than  before,  and  a 
longer  time  was  necessary  in  the  toning  bath. 

At  the  present  time,  instead  of  the  albumen  being  diluted  v  ith  watei 
and  highly  salted,  it  is  used  as  concentrated  as  possible  a  secon 
coating  being  sometimes  applied) ;  and  it  contains  only  about  a  i.  m 
of  the  quantity  of  chloride  formerly  employed.  The  coating  a  so 
dried  very  rapidly  to  prevent  its  sinking  into  the  papei,  so  as  to  pie 
;  serve  the  highest  possible  gloss.  It  is  sensitised  on  a  very  mac  1 
weaker  silver  bath  than  of  old,  and  everything  is  done  at  t  le  picsent 
time  to  keep  the  image  as  much  as  possible  on  the  sui  aee  o  t  le 
;  paper.  Added  to  this,  the  negatives  formerly  used  \seie  \  ei\  c  e nse , 
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indeed,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  them  to  take  a  whole  day  to 
pi’int,  even  in  a  moderately-good  light.  When  printed  the  image 
was  frequently  seen  distinctly  on  the  back  of  the  paper  if  it 
happened  to  be  a  thin  sample.  Now  the  negatives  are  made  very 
thin,  and  print  quickly;  consequently  the  image  rarely  extends  much 
beyond  the  mere  coating  of  albumen. 

These  altered  conditions  under  which  the  old  process  would  now 
have  to  be  worked  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  advocate 
a  recurrence  to  the  plan  of  toning  and  fixing  in  one  operation  as  a 
means  of  securing  a  greater  degree  of  permanence. 

- * - - 

HOME-MADE  DEVELOPING  DISHES. 

From  various  communications  recently  received  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  manufacture  of  specific  examples  of  developing  trays  is 
a  branch  of  home  industry  being  practised  by  not  a  few,  more 
especially  by  those  whose  facilities  for  purchasing  these  articles 
ready  made  are  circumscribed  either  by  remoteness  from  commercial 
centres  or  by  other  considerations. 

There  are  several  methods  by  which  developing  dishes  may 
be  formed  without  involving  much  expenditure  of  time,  money, 
or  even  any  special  constructive  skill.  Of  these,  it  is  probable  that 
a  sheet  of  paper,  the  margins  of  which  are  bent  up,  will  form 
the  easiest.  It  is  rather  surprising  how  effective  this  paper- 
developing  tray  may  be  made.  We  have  tested  its  efficacy  on 
a  10  x  8  plate  and  find  it  to  answer  very  well.  The  way — or, 
more  correctly,  one  way — by  which  to  form  a  tray  of  this  class  is  to 
select  a  sheet  of  tolerably  stiff,  thick  paper,  and  cut  it  one  and  a-half 
inch  larger  than  the  plate,  turning  up  the  edges  so  as  to  leave  the 
bottom  just  a  trifle  larger  than  the  plate  for  which  it  is  intended. 
These  turned-up  sides  are  bent  at  the  corner  so  as  to  lie  against  one 
of  the  sides  to  which  the  overlaps  are  secured  by  means  of  sealing- 
wax.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  bees’-wax  and  paraffine  having 
been  provided,  and  rendered  quite  fluid  by  melting,  is  applied 
all  over  the  paper  tray  by  means  of  a  soft  brush.  When  in  use  this 
dish  is  placed  upon  a  slab  of  wood,  millboard,  zinc,  glass,  or  any  flat 
substance  a  little  larger  than  the  plate.  One  of  the  covering 
boards  of  an  old  dilapidated  atlas  was  employed  by  us  as  the  means 
for  supporting  the  10  x  8  dish  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  and 
it  answered  the  purpose  admirably.  Those  who  have  not  made 
a  trial  cannot  adequately  realise  how  much  wear  and  tear  one  of 
these  paper  trays  will  stand. 

But  by  an  extension  of  the  paper  system,  on  the  evolution  prin¬ 
ciple,  a  tray  may  be  made  which  will  prove  very  much  more  than  a 
makeshift.  By  rendering  paper  plastic  by  immersion  in  a  hot  solu¬ 
tion  of  gelatine,  and  shaping  it  upon  a  wooden  mould  of  the 
required  dimensions  and  form  to  the  extent  of  four  or  five  layers — 
more  or  less  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  paper  employed — a 
tray  may  be  formed  which,  when  dry  and  finished,  will  prove  light, 
rigid,  and  unaffected  by  the  developing  solution.  After  it  has  been 
removed  from  the  mould  and  become  thoroughly  dry  it  is  first 
trimmed  round  the  upper  edge  by  means  of  a  sharp  knife  or  file — 
for  it  becomes  so  hard  as  to  be  better  acted  upon  by  a  file  than 
anything  else — after  which  it  receives  a  coating  of  common  lac  var¬ 
nish.  This,  when  quite  dry,  would  prove  sufficient  protection  for 
most  purposes  ;  but  we  have  always  preferred  to  give  the  tray  a 
final  coating  of  a  solution  of  bitumen.  As  we  have  not  found 
any  sensible  difference  in  the  results  obtained  from  the  employ¬ 
ment  for  this  purpose  of  a  solution  of  bitumen  in  benzole  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  common  Brunswick  black  of  commerce  on 
the  other,  we  do  not  apprehend  that  special  nicety  in  the  selection 
is  necessary. 

For  the  tourist,  home-made  dishes  of  this  description  will  prove 
very  useful,  inasmuch  as  they  may  be  moulded  to  any  form  and 
made  to  nest  inside  each  other;  while  in  hot  climates  they  will  bear 
a  very  high  temperature,  having  in  this  respect  an  advantage  over 
either  wax-coated  wood  or  gutta-percha.  The  final  touch  in  the 
manufacture  of  these  'papier  mache  trays  is  given  by  placing  them 
i:i  the  kitchen  oven  until  thoroughly  hard. 

A.  piece  of  thick,  spongy  millboard,  of  a  kind  sometimes  employed 
in  forming  boxes  and  the  covers  of  very  cheaply-bound  books,  if 
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steeped  for  some  time  in  hot  water,  becomes  softened  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  be  readily  moulded  into  the  form  of  a  tray.  To  this  end 
the  softening  must  be  carried  so  far  as  to  render  it  quite  flaccid. 
In  our  last  attempt  at  moulding  a  tray  from  this  material  the 
corners,  owing  to  the  brittleness  and  bad  quality  of  the  board, 
could  not  be  got  into  form,  so  we  slit  them  and  overlapped  the 
edges  round  the  corners  of  the  mould,  applying  strong  flour  paste 
to  keep  them  in  shape  until  the  tray  had  become  sufficiently  haul 
to  warrant  its  being  knocked  off  the  mould.  This  w.is  then 
trimmed  with  a  pair  of  sharp  scissors  and  placed  in  a  current  of 
air  until  dry,  after  which  it  received  as  many  coatings  of  asphaltum 
varnish  as  it  could  absorb,  the  services  of  the  kitchen  oven  having 
been  brought  into  requisition  to  aid  in  the  drying  of  the  varnish. 
From  a  critical  examination  of  a  French-made  tray  of  great  excel¬ 
lence  which  we  had  many  years  in  use,  we  have  arrived  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  was  made  of  like  materials  aud  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  which  has  just  been  descrioed. 

For  travelling,  and  also  for  occasional  home  use,  a  tray  devised  by 
Mr.  James  A.  Harrison,  some  years  ago,  will  prove  of  great  value.  It 
consists  of  a  light  wooden  frame,  of  dimensions  to  suit  the  size 
of  plate  used,  hinged  together  at  three  of  the  junctions  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  open  and  pinch  between  the  ends  of  the  slabs  a  piece  of 
waterproof  of  flexible  material,  such  as  thin  india-rubber  cloth,  the 
fourth  and  open  junction  of  the  frame  being  afterwards  fastened  by 
a  hasp  or  clasp  of  any  suitable  kind.  When  the  corners  of  the 
rubber  cloth  are  thus  tucked  up  this  makes  a  very  convenient  tray, 
the  material  of  which  may  be  changed  to  suit  special  require¬ 
ments.  For  example  :  desirous  of  developing  a  paper  photograph, 
we  formed  it  into  a  tray  by  pinching  the  corners  in  the  frame  and 
then  pouring  in  sufficient  developing  solution  to  serve  the  purpose. 
A  few  years  ago  we  made  an  improvement  upon  this  portable  tray 
by  rendering  the  laths  expansible  in  the  longitudinal  direction,  no 
that  one  frame  served  the  purpose  of  forming  dishes  including  a 
variety  of  sizes. 

Gutta-percha,  which  was  deservedly  deposed  from  a  position  it 
once  held  as  a  recipient  for  the  silver  bath,  answers  well  as  a 
material  out  of  which  to  form  developing  dishes.  The  facility  with 
which  a  sheet  can  be  moulded  into  a  tray  renders  a  description 
unnecessary. 

Japanned  tin  is  said  to  be  much  employed  in  the  United  States 
for  developing  dishes,  but,  from  some  observations  made  by  a 
speaker  at  the  Indianapolis  Convention  of  the  Photographers’ 
Association  of  America,  we  imagine  this  class  of  tray  does  not 
meet  with  universal  approval. 

- - 

THE  USE  OF  SULPHITE  OF  SODA. 

While  offering  an  excellent  proof  of  the  usefulness  to  photographers 
of  our  Notes  and  Queries  column,  an  article  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards 
in  our  issue  for  the  8th  instant  raises  a  very  important  question  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  sulphite  of  soda  in  the  developing  solution, 
which  valuable  suggestion  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Berkeley’s  has  had  so  wide¬ 
spread  an  adoption  that  any  tendency  to  prove  that  its  use  involves 
a  grave  defect  must  be  examined  with  the  utmost  care. 

The  gravity  of  Mr.  Edwards’s  charge  is  contained  in  the 
following  words.  Speaking  of  gradation  of  tone  in  dry  plates,  he 
says  “  your  correspondent  points  out  that  this  gradation  depends  to 
a  great  extent  upon  the  plate.  It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known 
to  what  extent  this  is  true  of  different  makes  of  dry  plates  (which 
vary  as  much  in  their  capabilities  of  giving  true  gradation  as  wet 
collodion  at  its  best  and  at  its  worse) ;  but,  even  with  the  most  perfect 
plates,  it  is  precisely  in  this  respect  that  the  sulphite  developer  has 
failed  in  my  hands  to  give  satisfactory  results.  It  seems  to  cut  off 
a  little  at  either  end  of  the  scale.  With  normal  exposure  a  little  of 
the  detail  in  the  deepest  shadows  is  lost,  while,  if  the  exposure  be 
slightly  increased,  and  the  development  pushed  to  obtain  the  re¬ 
quired  density,  the  delicate  half-tones  next  the  high  lights  are 
sacrificed.” 

Now,  it  is  unquestionable  that  if  Mr.  Edwards’s  opinion  be 
warranted  by  facts  obtained  from  the  experience  of  other  workers, 
the  use  of  this  salt  will  be  given  up — at  anyrate,  by  those  who  re- 
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Mr.  Edwards  states 


,uire  the  highest  class  of  effect  in  portraiture 
hat  “  already  many  of  our  best  and  ablest  workers  have  discon- 
■„td  t  usey,  cWefly  for  the  reasons  stated  above.”  We  have  tom 
he  earliest  been  such  consistent  supporters  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
sulphite  addition  to  the  pyro.  developer  that  we  cannot  receive 
Mr  Edwards’s  dictum  without  further  proof  greatly  as  we  esteem 
his  knowledge  and  ability.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  the 
question  we  earnestly  express  the  hope  that  those  of  our  readers 
who  are  in  a  position  to  do  so  will  give  their  carefully-weighed 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  use  of  sulphite  does  or  does  not  restrict  the 
rancre  of  gradation  that  any  given  plate  is  capable  of  showing.  The 
answer  will  be  of  most  value  from  those  whose  work  lies  with 
portraits  more  than  in  landscapes,  for  minute  variations  in  grada¬ 
tion  are  unquestionably  more  readily  observable  m  the  iormer  than 

We  have  ourselves  a  very  strong  opinion  that  Mr.  Edwards  s  con¬ 
tention  will  not  hold  good  ;  still,  the  point  not  hitherto  having  had 
special  attention  drawn  to  it,  this  opinion  is  subject  to  revision  and 
we  propose  making  definite  experiments  to  test  the  qualities  of  the 
sulphite  of  soda  in  this  particular  direction.. 

It  will  not  suffice  alone  to  show  good  pictures  obtained  by  the 
employment  of  this  salt.  The  record  must  be  both  comparative  and 
continuous,  and  the  question  will  evidently  be  one  of  considerable 
nicety,  requiring  both  knowledge  and  discrimination  on  the  part  of 
an  experimentalist  before  a  judgment  of  value  can  be  recorded 
It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  S.  Fry’s  experience  offers  a  distinct 
negative  to  Mr.  Edwards’s  ;  and,  both  manufacturers  having  had  a 
long  experience  in  professional  portraiture,  this  conflict  of  opinion 
must  naturally  be  most  confusing  to  comparative  outsiders. 

Leaving  now  this  phase  of  the  subject  with  the  again-expressed 
hope  of  contributions  from  our  readers  to  aid  in  its  complete 
elucidation,  we  may  turn  to  the  minor  points  raised  in  our  corre¬ 
spondents’  communications.  Mr.  Edwards  considers  that  tie 
advantage  claimed  for  the  sulphite  is  the  absence  of  the  usual 
non-actinic  colour  of  the  deposit ;  and  secondly,  the  facility  of 
obtaining  clear  glass  in  the  shadows.  , 

We  have  to  ask,  with  regard  to  the  latter,  where  Mr.  Edwards 
will  find  such  a  claim  made!  We  have  ourselves  devoted  more 
space  than  anyone  to  show  the  advantage  of  sulphite;  but  we  have 
made  no  such  claim,  nor  do  we  remember  anyone  having  done  so, 
and  we  do  not  think  the  facts  would  bear  it  out.  As  to  the  first 
point,  though  we  may  be  accused  of  playing  with  words,,  we  would 
say  that  the  “non-actinic  colour”  is  not  in  “the  deposit,  as  Mr, 
Edwards  writes  it,  but,  instead,  consists  of  a  staining  of  the  film.  It 
would  be  quite  possible  to  produce  a  similar  colour  in  an  oxalate 
developed  negative  subjected,  after  fixing,  to  the  action  of  a  bath  of 
alkaline  pyro. 

Mr.  Edwards’s  communication  concludes  by  alluding  to  the  pre¬ 
servative  action  of  the  sulphite  upon  pyro.  solution,  which,  he  states, 
is  equalled  by  the  use  of  glycerine  and  alcohol,  or  a  trace  of  acid 
in  the  aqueous  solution.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Berkeley  pointed  out 
its  preservative  action  in  the  pyro.  solution,  but  that  is  the  least  pait 
of  the  matter.  Spirit  and  glycerine  appreciably  increase  the  cost  of 
the  pyro.  If  keeping  the  solution  free  from  discolouration  alone 
were  in  question  nothing  could  surpass  the  effects  of  adding  acid,  as 
first  suggested  by  Mr.  A.  Cowan,  though,  as  was  pointed  out  in  our 
columns,  a  far  smaller  quantity  than  he  recommended  would  answer 
the  purpose.  The  function  of  the  sulphite,  we  take  it,  is  primarily, 
as  often  explained  by  us,  to  keep  the  negative  from  taking  on  the 
unpleasant  yellow  colour  characteristic  of  pyro. -developed  plates  ; 
and  secondarily — and  almost  consequently — to  keep  the  solution 
from  becoming  so  muddy  and  dark-coloured  during  use  as  to  make 
it  actually  inconvenient  to  work  with. 

Mr.  Fry  points  out,  in  his  communication  last  week,  several 
incidental  advantages  which  decidedly  add  to  the  value  of  the 
above-described  qualities,  such  as  saving  of  valuable  time  through 
lion-stained  negatives  printing  more  quickly,  and  assisting  the  re¬ 
touching,  the  image  more  closely  approaching  the  lead-pencil  colour. 

Finally :  we  would  say  that  to  our  knowledge  there  are  still 
many  expert  photographers  who  have  not  adopted  the  use  of 
sulphite,  and  it  would  be  unfortunate  for  any  intending  experi- 


m  ntalists  to  be  deterred  from  essaying  a  discovery  of  its  merits. 
It  is  surprising  that,  after  the  continued  praise  the  salt  has  re¬ 
ceived,  it  should  not  have  been  tried  by  almost  everyone  ;  yet 
such  is  not  the  case,  and  it  occurs  to  us  that  a  possible  explanation  in 
some  cases  may  be  found  in  the  photographer  having  been  supplied 
by  the  local  purveyor  with  some  other  salt  in  lieu  of  the  sulphite, 
which  is  by  no  means  a  common  preparation  on  the  shelves  of 
even  first-class  chemists,  to  whom  the  photographer  always  turns 
when  he  requires  some -rare  or  little-used  preparation.  In  sub¬ 
stantiation  of  this  view  we  may  mention  an  instance  that  was 
recently  brought  to  our  notice.  A  photographer  had  informed  a 
pupil  of  the  advantage  of  the  use  of  the  salt,  and  the  latter 
forthwith  went  to  the  nearest  chemist  to  obtain  a  supply.  On 
the  next  “lesson  day”  the.  pupil  informed  his  master  of  his  ill- 
luck  in  developing.  Upon  further  inquiry  it  was  discovered  that 
the  chemist  had  told  him  he  had  made  an  error.  “  It  could  not 
be  sulphite  but  hyposulphite  that  was  required,”  and  he  weighed  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  out,  which  the  pupil  religiously  dissolved  and 
mixed  into  a  one-ounce  bottle  of  pyro.  1 

We  do  not  suppose  that  our  readers  are  likely  to  be  so  treated ; 
still,  to  those  who  yet  intend  to  try  the  use  of  sulphite  the  incident 
may  possess  some  value. 


Dr.  Liesegang  is  publishing  the  eighth  German  edition  of  his 
Handbucli  der  Photographic ,  which  is  to  appear  in  five  volumes, 
treating — 1st,  the  photographic  apparatus  ;  2nd,  the  collodion  pro¬ 
cesses,  wet  and  dry;  3rd,  the  gelatine  emulsion  process;  4th,  silver 
printing  and  enlarging 5  and,  5th.  tlie  carbon  process  -in  all  ajout 
900  pages,  with  several  hundred  woodcuts. 


We  have  received  from  Dr.  Liesegang  samples  of  gelatinised  paper 
which,  if  introduced  into  this  country, would,  we  think,  prove  useful  in 
several  ways.  The  paper,  which  is  prepared  for  use  with  ccllodio-chlo- 
ride,  is  of  two  kinds,  one  of  which  has  a  soluble,  the  other  an  insoluble, 
coating  of  gelatine,  both  presenting  the  surface  and  high  glaze  of  a 
glass  plate.  In  addition  to  its  legitimate  application  in  connection 
with  the  transfer  of  collodio-chloride  prints  to  glass  or  porcelain,  we 
see  no  reason  why  the  soluble  form  should  not  recommend  itself  as 
a  substitute  for  glass  for  negative  purposes  when  travelling,  the 
picture  being  subsequently  transferred  to  glass  as  its  final  support. 
The  surface  presents  all  the  advantages  of  glass  for  the  application 
of  either  a  collodion  or  a  gelatine  emulsion,  and  after  development 
the  transfer  of  the  image  would  be  easy.  We  hope  to  report  upon 
this  application  shortly. 

There  seem  to  be  now  two  separate  “rings”  in  America,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  keep  up  the  prices  of  dry  plates  and 
“  freeze-out”  competition.  From  a  circular  issued  by  one  of  these, 
we  find  that  “in  the  opinion  of  this  committee  ‘concert  of  action 
between  manufacturers  of  dry  plates  and  photographic  merchants 
is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  established  schedule  of  prices, 
and  to  the  development  and  preservation  of  that  friendly  feeling 
the  existence  of  which  is  so  desirable  among  the  members  of  our 
trade.’”  The  italics  are  ours.  Meanwhile  the  hint  thus  broadly 
given  may  be  taken  by  consumers  of  dry  plates  as  distinguished 
from  the  “members  of  our  trade”  that  it  behoves  them  to  look 
after  their  interests  themselves.  No  wonder  there  is  just  now  such 
an  exodus  of  skilled  and  experienced  dry-plate  makers  from  this 
country;  and,  further,  it  will  be  little  wonder  if— seeing  that  even 
with  the  lower  prices  prevailing  in  this  country  many  eonsumei^ 
firnl  it  to  their  interest  to  be  their  own  manufacturers— the  effect 
of  the  “rum”  will  be  to  decrease  rather  than  increase  then*  trade. 


According  to  a  provincial  contemporary,  “the  printing  woi Id  D 
much  disturbed  by  the  discovery  of  a  new  process  'vhich  enables 
any  number  of  copies  to  be  taken  of  the  oldest  book  without sett  in 
a  iine  of  tvpe.  A  compound  has  been  discovered  yhich  n. 
spread  upon  a  page  without  in  the  slightest  way  injuring  ie  pape  , 
and  which  refuses  to  rest  upon  ink  It  can  easdy  be  removed  to 
stone,  and  there  becomes  the  matrix  for  stereotype  y),  or  c-n  Le  u 
for  printing  from  at  once.  You  hand  your  best  beloved  A  Mine to 
the  inventor  of  this  new  process  and  he  will  letuui >  “  j  ^ 
out  a  stain  or  a  mark,  uninjured  and  only  cleaned  and  hej  dl  give 
you  along  with  it  an  exact  facsimile  /letter  fc  ,  •  ,• 

stop  for  broken  stop,  of  the  volume  which  he  lias  had  hn  \ 
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session  for  only  a  few  days.  Mr.  Quaritch,  the  second-hand  book¬ 
seller,  is  said  to  be  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  this  too-clever 
inventor;  but  practical  printers  are  already  moving  to  see  whether 
they  cannot  save  the  cost  of  resetting  old  editions,  and,  if  certain 
practical  difficulties  are  got  over,  we  shall  see  a  change  not  only  in 
the  productions  of  facsimiles  of  old  books,  but  in  the  reproduction 
of  modern  books.  It  will  no  longer  be  necessary  to  keep  type 
standing.  A  proof  will  be  as  good  as  a  stereotyped  plate.  No 
book  will  ever  really  be  ‘out  of  print ’-so  long  as  a  copy  of  it 
remains.  It  will  be  nearly  as  cheap  to  reproduce  a  volume  as  to 
print  an  extra  copy  of  a  volume  passing  through  the  printing 
machine.  Certainly  we  are  progressing.  Already  watei’-colour 
drawings  can  be  so  well  lithographed  a»  to  deceive  the  very  artists. 
The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  photograph  colours.  And 
now  that  a  book  may  be  reprinted  from  itself,  we  may  reasonably 
hope  to  find  a  method  whereby  oil  colours  may  be  multiplied  from 
their  own  canvasses.”  Alas  !  for  poor  photography,  that  one  of  its 
most  valued  services  should  be  thus  rendered  useless!  No  more 
old  editions  to  be  photographed  as  facsimile — no  old  engraving  to 
be  reproduced  by  photography,  so  that  its  owner  cannot  detect  copy 
from  original.  We  have  only  to  wait  “till  certain  practical  difficulties 
are  got  over,”  and  this,  we  daresay,  will  occur  about  the  same  time 
that  colours  are  produced  by  photography,  as  indicated  in  the  article 
we  quote.  The  only  comfort  to  be  obtained  is  from  the  positive 
manner  in  which  this  latter  assertion  is  made. 


When  one  door  shuts  another  opens,  however,  and  we  therefore 
bring  before  our  readers  an  account  of  the  latest  field  that  has 
been  opened  for  photographic  operations.  A  correspondent  in  a 
trade  journal  devoted  to  the  interest  of  the  chemists’  business 
says  : — “  I  see  in  your  August  number  of  the  Chemist  and  Druggist 
you  treat  on  photography.  I  enclose  a  few  labels  which  I  have 
always  used  for  small  phials.  I  print  them  from  overplus  sensi¬ 
tised  paper  at  the  time  of  printing  orders  for  photographs.  I 
simply  write  out  what  is  wanted  about  ten  or  twenty  times  larger 
than  what  is  required  and  photograph  it,  covering  the  remainder 
of  the  plate  with  yellow  paper,  shifting  the  sensitised  paper  as 
required  or  when  sufficiently  printed  ;  I  print  in  sheets  of  six  or 
eight.  I  have  now  somewhere  about  100  different  plates.  The 
pill-box  top  with  the  portrait  is  done  by  double  printing. — Yours 
truly,  F.  T.  Moore,  Waipawa,  IT.B.,  N.  Z.” — The  editor  of  the 
paper  replies “The  specimens  sent  by  Mr.  Moore  are  very  neat 
and  attractive.  The  pill-box  top  bears  his  own  portrait,  and  the 
other  labels  show  considerable  skill  in  penmanship.  A  ‘superfine 
malt  vinegar’  label  bears  a  photograph  of  what  looks  like  a  spirit 
still.” 


Is  there  not  more  than  meets  the  eye  in  Mr.  Moore’s  proposition  ? 
What  splendid  opportunities  for  the  unsuspected  introduction  of 
contraband  portraits  !  When  Angelina  lay  sick  on  her  couch 
through  grief  at  the  banishment  of  Mr.  Lively  Cashless,  the  very 
mention  of  whose  name  had  been  forbidden  by  stern  parents,  who 
would  think  of  looking  on  the  lid  of  a  pill-box  to  find  a  “  counterfeit 
presentment”  of  the  hopeful  lover,  introduced  through  confederation 
with  the  chemist’s  boy  1  How  fortunate  photography  did  not  exist 
a  few  hundred  years  ago,  or  one  of  Shakespeare’s  grandest  works 
might  never  have  been  written !  Romeo  might  have  sought  the 
apothecary  on  other  thoughts  intent  than  the  purchase  of  injurious 
distillations.  He  might  have  sent  by  means  of  the  surreptitious 
pill-box  or  the  guileless  phial  enough  of  portraits  of  himself  in  the 
various  costumes  of  the  period  to  satisfy  Juliet’s  longings  till 
happier  times  arose.  But  portrait  labels  existed  not  in  the  days 
when  Romeo  and  Juliet  was  written. 


According  to  Cosmos  les  Mondes,  a  waterproof  paper  and  pasteboard 
can  be  produced  by  treating  the  surface  of  ordinary  paper  with  an 
tun mon iacal  solution  of  copper,  so  as  to  partially  dissolve  the  surface, 
and  then  allowing  it  to  dry.  Paper  thus  prepared  is  said  to  be 
equal  to  parchment.  Our  readers  who  have  taken  an  interest  in 
the  discussion  at  the  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic 
Society  upon  Willesden  paper  will  not  fail  to  see  the  resem¬ 
blance  of  the  two  methods.  We  cannot  avoid  thinking  that  if  all 
the  promises  as  to  the  qualities  of  the  Willesden  paper  are  carried 
out  in  its  performance  the  material  should  be  capable  of  a  wide 
sphere  of  usefulness  in  photographic  operations. 


Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  widespread  employment  of  paper 
in  Japan,  atld  a  new  era  seems  Springing  up  in  Europe,  We  have 


heard  of  its  adaptation  to  the  construction  of  water-pipes,  drain¬ 
pipes,  railway  carriage  wheels,  and  many  other  remarkable  articles* 
so  that  cameras  and  slides,  or  camera  stands,  made  from  it  would 
cause  us  no  surprise. 


The  other  day  The  Times  gave  an  account,  which  came  from  Consul 

Jade,  of  Christiana,  of  still  another  new  paper-making  material _ 

white  moss,  found  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  which  grows,  dies,  and 
accumulates  in  vast  beds,  gradually  becoming  so  disintegrated 'as  to 
be  prepared  by  Nature  herself  for  immediate  use.  It  is  stated  that 
paper  and  pasteboard — even  to  a  thickness  of  three-quarters  of  an 
inch — made  of  the  material  have  been  shown.  Either  of  them  is  as 
hard  as  wood  and  can  be  easily  painted  and  polished,  and  has  all 
the  good  qualities,  but  none  of  the  defects,  of  wood,  as  it  neither 
cracks  nor  warps.  Between  this  new  material  and  the  Willesden 
paper  it  will  be  surprising  if  some  exceedingly  useful  photographic 
product  be  not  the  outcome. 


There  is  even  asbestos  millboard  advertised  for  use  in  the  labora¬ 
tory  as  the  best  material  for  placing  over  Bunsen’s  burners,  “  being 
cheaper,  more  durable,  and  less  liable  to  crack  the  vessels  than  wire 
gauze.”  It  ought  to  be  useful  for  such  purposes,  and,  as  the  cost  is 
not  twopence  for  a  piece  four  inches  square,  the  price  should  form 
no  impediment  to  its  acquisition. 


There  is  no  subject  in  photography  which  young  photographers,  or 
those  who  have  not  made  a  special  study  of  it,  are  apt  to  mis¬ 
conceive  in  a  greater  degree  than  halation.  Notwithstanding  the 
innumerable  definitions  of  the  term  and  illustrations  of  the  subject 
that  have  appeared  in  this  Journal  at  intervals  during  the  past 
twenty  years,  there  are  still  some  who  imagine  halation  to  be  a 
reflection  from  the  back  of  the  dark  slide,  and  some  who,  like  Mr. 
Geddes,  of  Arbroath,  feel  aggrieved  at  space  not  having  been  found 
either  in  the  Almanac  or  Journal  for  the  enunciation  of  their 
sentiments  respecting  this  phenomenon,  forgetting  that  we  may 
have  taken  this  step  from  the  very  kindliest  of  motives.  Halation 
proper  cannot  be  remedied,  as  alleged,  by  the  mere  placing  of  a 
piece  of  blackened  cardboard  behind  the  piate.  The  particular  evil, 
whatever  it  might  have  been,  that  was  said  to  be  remedied  by  this 
treatment,  was  certainly  not  halation,  for  which  (as  we  and  numerous 
other  writers  have  pointed  out)  optical  contact  in  contradistinction 
to  mere  mechanical  contact  between  the  light-absorbing  backing 
and  the  glass  is  a  sine  qud  non.  We  do  not  like  to  discourage 
ardent  investigators,  but  much  less  do  we  like  to  see  anyone  placed 
in  a  false  position  when  we  can  prevent  it.  We  may  embrace  an 
early  opportunity  of  saying  something  on  a  few  of  the  phases  of  in¬ 
ternal  reflection  of  light  which  inpinges  upon  the  surface  atoms 
of  the  silver  haloids. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  LENSES  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

Amongst  the  questions  which  I  have  been  asked  by  those  who 
intend  to  take  up  the  practice  of  photography  there  is  none  so 
common  as  “what  lens  would  you  recommend  \ne  to  purchase  to 
begin  work  with,”  or,  “  what  lenses.”  It  is  a  question  not  very 
easy  to  answer,  and  the  answer  to  be  given  is  now  a  very  different 
one  from  what  it  would  have  been  a  few  years  ago. 

In  the  days  of  collodion  there  could  be  little  doubt  as  to  the 
best  lens  for  an  amateur  who,  as  in  the  case  of  most  amateurs, 
aspired  to  do  everything — portraiture,  landscape  work,  and  archi¬ 
tecture  included.  We  should  then  have  had  little  hesitation  in 
recommending  an  instrument  of  the  group  or  universal  type.  It 
was  possible  with  such  to  do  portraits  either  in  a  studio  or  out  of 
doors,  and  in  fact  at  times,  with  all  circumstances  favourable,  even  in 
an  ordinary  room,  the  exposure  being,  of  course,  somewhat  pro¬ 
tracted.  It  was  an  excellent  instrument  for  instantaneous  work; 
and  as  such  work  usually  requires  the  inclusion  of  but  a  narrow 
angle,  the  lens  could  be  used  for  a  plate  small  in  relation  to  its 
focal  length,  and  with  full,  or  nearly  full,  aperture.  With  a  wet 
plate  and  a  universal  lens  and  full  aperture,  the  same  actinic  im¬ 
pression  will  be  approximately  produced  as  with  a  symmetrical 
lens  on  a  rapid  gelatine  plate  with  a  similar  exposure.  The  aper¬ 
tures  bear  the  relative  area  of  about  twelve  or  fourteen  to  one. 
The  universal  or  group  lens  does  not  distort ;  it  is,  therefore,  useful 
for  architectural  purposes,  and  when  used  with  a  small  stop  makes 
an  excellent  landscape  lens. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  using  this  lens  for  general  landscape 
work  it  is  usually  necessary  to  make  several  extra  stops  smaller  than 
those  provided  by  the  makers,  I  do  not  know  why  it  should  be  the 
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se,  but  certainly  it  is  usual  with  a  group  lens  to  send  out  no  stop 
ith  aperture  smaller  than  about  X  or  X  It  should  be  borne  in 
ind  that  if  this  lens  is  to  be  used  for  landscape  work  it  is  necessary 
have  a  set  of  stops  bearing  exactly  the  same  relation  to  the  focal 
ngth  that  the  stops  of  a  landscape  lens  of  the  same  focus  would  be 
’ovided  with ;  that  is  to  say,  we  should  have  stops  as  small,  at  any- 
,te,  as  X  Possibly  there  is  some  idea  in  the  minds  of  the  makers 
the  lenses  that  there  would  be  something  ludicrous  in  the  issuing 
a  lens  of  the  portrait  type  about  three  inches  diameter  with  stops 
!  small  as,  perhaps,  a  quarter  or  three-eighths  of  an  inch  diameter, 
his  is  necessary,  however,  and  I  believe  the  want  of  success  some- 
mes  met  with  by  those  who  attempt  landscape  work  with  such 
struments  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  do  not  understand  the 
jcessity  there  is  to  use  stops  as  small  as  would  be  used  with 
ie  ordinary  landscape  lenses  of  the  same  focal  length  for  the 
arpose  of  gaining  depth  of  focus. 

I  am,  however,  not  now  considering  the  lenses  best  for  collodion 
ork,  and  in  remarking  thus  on  the  group  lens  I  am  wandering 
•om  my  subject.  The  question  on  which  I  would  say  a  few  words 
- — first,  what  is  the  best  lens  for  an  amateur  to  purchase  who  can 
fiord  but  one  ?  The  answer  which  will  come  to  the  lips  of 
lost  without,  hesitation  will  be — “  a  lens  of  the  rapid  landscape 
fpe and  certainly  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  this  instrument. 
With  such  a  lens  it  is  possible,  under  favourable  circumstances,  to 
ike  portraits  even  in  an  ordinary  room,  and  this  especially  if  the 
iaphragm  cell  which  has  been  fixed  by  the  maker  be  enlarged  so  as 
3  give  the  full  diameter  of  the  lens,  or  very  nearly  so.  In  such 
case  we  may  work  with  an  aperture  of  /  or  and  will  get  cer- 
linly  as  good  definition  as  is  required  for  portraiture;  that  is  to 
ly,  if  the  instrument  be  by  a  good  maker.  The  exposures  in 
right  light  will  probably  vary  between  ten  and  twenty  seconds, 
mt-of-door  portraits  can,  of  course,  be  taken  with  such  lenses 
asily,  and  with  a  very  brief  exposure. 

For  instantaneous  work  these  lenses  are  excellent,  although  it  is  to 
'e  observed  that  in  the  case  of  such  work  the  attempt  should  not  be 
lade  to  cover  a  plate  whose  length  is  more  than  a  small  proportion  of 
he  focal  length  of  the  lens.  I  consider  that  for  instantaneous  work  it 
5  seldom  desirable,  with  a  rapid  landscape  lens,  to  attempt  to  cover 
plate  whose  length  is  much  more  than  about  half  the  focal  length 
f  the  lens.  Thus,  for  a  half-plate  we  should  use  a  lens  of  at  least 
welve  inches  focus  ;  or,  rather,  as  having  but  one  lens  we  must 
ake  that  as  the  starting-point,  if  we  have  a  lens  of  twelve  iuches 
ocal  length  we.  should  not  endeavour  to  cover,  in  instantaneous 
vork,  a  plate  larger  than  x  4f. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  rapid  landscape  lenses  do  well 
or  architectural  work  when  required  to  include  no  very  large 
ingle,  and  also  for  ordinary  landscape  work.  In  fact,  the  rapid 
symmetrical,  or  rapid  rectilinear  or  euryscope,  lens  will,  perhaps, 
jear  the  palm  when  only  one  lens  is  to  be  used.  The  last  of  those 
nentioned  has  one  very  great  advantage  for  an  amateur  who 
ittempts  portraiture :  it  has  a  very  considerably  larger  open  aperture 
han  either  of  the  others.  In  fact  it  will  work  up  to  somewhere 
ibout  at  which  it  is  just  about  twice  as  rapid  as  the  other  lenses 
mentioned,  when  these  are  used  with  the  fixed  stop  as  issued  by 
-he  maker.  It  is  quite  true  that  at  this  aperture  its  defining  capabili- 
nes,  as  examined  under  a  high-power  eyepiece,  fall  very  far  short 
or  those  of  the  English  lenses  referred  to,  and  that,  even  stopped 
'  own  to  the  diameter  of  their  maximum  aperture,  it  still  gives 
somewhat  less  perfect  definition.  Nevertheless,  the  definition  given 
with  full  aperture  is  quite  as  good  as  is  requisite  for  portraits ;  at 
anyrate  for  such  as  are  not  to  be  enlarged.  Altogether,  where 
arge  plates  are  to  be  worked,  the  rapid  landscape  lens  is,  I  think, 
re  best  for  an  amateur  to  purchase;  but  I  would  point  out  that 
oi  small-sized  plates  it  certainly  has  a  powerful  rival  in  the 
c  1£fPe  .  anc*  ^ost  ordinary  of  all  lenses — the  single  landscape  lens. 

I  ie  single  lens  has  more  good  points  than  it  generally  receives 
cie  it  ror,  and  this  especially  where  it  is  not  necessary  to  cover 
aige  plates  or  to  include  a  very  wide  angle.  There  is  a  general 
lenc  ency  in  the  present  day  to  perceive  that  we  have  been  making 
oo  much  use  of  the  properties  given  in  wide-angle  lenses,  and  to 
les  lie  ourselves  to  the  use  of  those  of  comparative  long  focal 
eng  with  relation  to  the  size  of  plates  used.  This  gives,  the 
sing  e  lens  a  better  chance  than  it  has  had  for  many  a  year,  and 
ere  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  coming  to  the  front  again. 

e  aperture  at  which  a  single  lens  of  moderate  focal  length  caii 
e  won  ced  when  only  a  narrow  angle  is  to  be  included  is  consider- 
a  i  e.  In  setting  the  limit  of  size  at  X  I  am  certainly  not  over- 
s  epping  the  mark.  The  definition  given  by  some  single  lenses 
roug  i  an  angle  of  about  30°  with  such  an  aperture  is  excellent. 

.  ns  aperture  is,  there  is  little  need  to  remark,  quite  sufficiently 


great  to  enable  instantaneous  work  to  be  performed  with  rapid 
plates. 

Then  there  is  to  be  considered,  in  the  case  of  the  single  lens,  the 
advantage  of  having  but  two  reflecting  surfaces  instead  of  four. 
This  advantage  is  greater  than  is  commonly  supposed,  and  is  more 
felt  in  the  case  of  dry  plates  than  in  the  case  of  wet.  The  effect 
of  reflection  from  several  surfaces  (besides  the  occasional  produc¬ 
tion  of  ghost  images  or  flare  spots)  is  to  introduce  a  certain  amount  of 
diffused  light  into  the  camera,  with  the  effect  of  bringing  about  an 
effect  closely  allied  to  that  of  slight  pre-exposure.  Pre-exposure,  as 
is  well  known,  and,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by  my  friend  Mr.  J. 
Traill  Taylor,  is,  in  many  cases,  of  advantage  with  wet  plates,  but 
with  dry  plates  it  is  very  seldom  so. 

Those  who  compare  the  image  produced  by  a  single  lens  and  by 
a  double  combination  lens,  equal  exposures  and  apertures  being 
used,  will  perceive,  especially  with  certain  subjects,  a  decidedly 
greater  amount  of  brilliancy  in  the  image  produced  by  the  single 
than  by  the  double  combination  lens.  This  quality  of  the  single 
lens  has  sometimes  been  designated  “  penetration.”  Of  course  there 
is  the  drawback,  in  the  case  of  the  single  lens,  that  a  certain 
amount  of  distortion  is  produced.  This  distortion  is,  however, 
much  less  in  extent  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  diminishes 
very  greatly  as  the  angle  does;  for  all  practical  purposes  it 
disappears  entirely  when  we  come  to  those  angles  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  give  the  most  artistic  results,  namely,  those  of 
about  25°  to  30°. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  to  find  all  those  good  qualities  it  is 
necessary  to  obtain  one  of  the  very  most  modern  makes  of  instru^ 
ments.  Some  little  time  ago  I  tried  one  of  the  old-fashioned  A. 
Ross’s  single  lenses  of  twelve  inches  focus  against  one  (of  precisely 
the  same  focal  length)  of  the  most  modern  construction,  which  is 
sold  under  the  name  of  “  wide-angle.”  I  found  that  the  former 
would  work  at  a  somewhat  larger  aperture  than  the  latter,  and 
that  when  the  stop  was  approached  to  the  lens,  and  a  small 
aperture  was  used,  it  would  cover  the  same-sized  plate  with  quite 
as  good  marginal  definition. 

If  it  come  to  a  question  of  the  two  best  lenses  I  should  have 
no  hesitation  in  recommending — first,  a  single  lens  of  focal  length 
somewhat  longer  than  the  plate  ;  and,  second,  a  rapid  landscape  lens 
of  focal  length  as  nearly  as  may  be  double  the  length  of  the  plate. 
It  is  true  that  with  neither  of  these  can  a  very  wide  angle  be 
included  ;  but  if  the  amateur  be  restricted  in  the  number  of  lenses 
which  he  can  purchase  he  must  simply  avoid  attempting  such 
subjects  as  include  a  wide  angle,  remembering  that,  at  the  best, 
they  generally  give  poor  results.  W.  K.  Burton. 


DARK-ROOM  ILLUMINATION.— ACTINISM  VERSUS 
WAVE-LENGTHS. 

Dark-Room  Illumination. 

I  now  reply  to  Mr.  G.  D.  Macdougald’s  comments  on  my  statement 
that  I  was  struck  with  the  rapid  falling  off  of  the  actinic  power 
the  further  the  plate  was  placed  from  the  lamp,  compared  with  the 
loss  of  luminous  power,  because  I  found  that  by  exposing  a  rapid 
plate  fifteen  inches  from  the  lamp  I  got  a  deposit  in  one  minute, 
whereas  with  a  plate  coated  with  the  same  emulsion  and  developed 
with  the  same  developer  I  could  not  get  any  impression  in  fifteen 
minutes,  when  exposed  at  a  distance  of  twenty-seven  inches.  Mr. 
Macdougald  says  this  is  “  impossible,”  because  light  diminishes 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  source.  The  eye 
judges  the  amount  of  the  luminous  power  of  the  light  in  a  room  by 
the  general  appearance  of  the  various  articles  in  it,  and  not  by  the 
photometric  value  of  the  light  from  any  one  point  or  colour. 

I  stated  at  a  meeting  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Association 
that  I  thought  to  obtain  an  equal  deposit  on  a  film  from  a  reflected 
as  from  a  transmitted  light — that  we  could  have  in  the  former  case 
nearly  fifty  times  more  light  in  the  room  to  work  by  than  in 
the  latter,  supposing  that  the  same  burner  was  used  in  each 
case ;  but  Mr.  A.  Cowan  has  proved  that  there  must  be  far 
more  luminous  light  than  that.  He  found  that  by  transmitted 
light  he  could  obtain  a  deposit  in  five  seconds ;  but  with  a  reflected 
light,  with  more  apparent  light  to  the  eye,  he  could  not  obtain 
a  deposit  in  180  times  that  period  of  time.  Such  being  the 
fact,  surely  it  was  not  surprising  that  I  was  struck  with  the 
rapid  falling  off  of  actinic  compared  with  the  apparent  loss  of 
luminous  light. 

Is  there  no  explanation  for  this  without  the  well-established  law 
of  inverse  squares  having  to  terminate  its  day  of  usefulness  ?  To 
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rather  to  trying  to  see 
thh  jphftdll^Kl  TfPgihipi' 


oints  on  the  dark  slide  whe&i  put^ng-rim 
o14h^P(^f§^  hditlfe^^S^i'^^Yith-ftlfe  weakest 
ahtififeial  Tight  sIb  hW^-WeF'^hflted  ^tlikTa  baveU&Over  Had*  anyi 
trhubte'dih'Sdefhg  the  plate*  dlsO^rerfog1  wfafeli  ‘wasStheafilsifti 

side^-teht  le^  et'erjfthi?^ elMull had- Wtrukt^lihlly^to^toti^i^  a'ekvfL 
sT  fthiifk^Whe^ ftbO^gi^^esF  iifju4*y6to  iffiei^yg^Adsoaiksed'1 ‘is  in 
tryihg  to^ee^-tlie  ih&¥ks  on  fbfdjgh&d baited  glasses^7  It  would -'bft'a 
great  TMprbvediefft-df  we^lMade^ti^^  :s0hitihrtSoto-KaJjee*itaifi  equab 
stffiid&rd,  ugM!spbbhs"'hr^thall°ladjlies/-l>y  kpe^ng ' the* ablutions : 

ih“W^l43bWe^di^afe^0’tie!:$hrf^r&f  'hne,f4!i*  'anifndftiu;  ail'd  another 
for  bromide— -with  a  glass  or  earthenware-  Spefoh  f&?ig<t8h]  b<E$chs 
spoOfi  MtOOM  measure  a  drachm;  fldr  less.' a  ’Atlpofte  Would  -have!  fto 
xlb^wheh ;^de\3elbprhg^^0uldt1beH'to  ‘pdur  ^’  certain  quantftyl  of1 
w&tbrTlftO  Hfefel  doWlopifig-^kiSs^aftd  for -nofflial  ‘development takee 
a^^pbbnThi  feoteieafch'ib1f  4M  khree  ‘bjars1  and  ^pour*  ihlgnAnf ^extra 

snOonfiaT  ah-’dfia$OSY>ffe  eithei^'eoidi}  instntttlvc  h-e  added  dliftimv 


spbonfea!l,s  or’’Tesl' ^bf-5*  eithershbiill  ihsthfitlyddbe  -hdded  during! 
developfbenld  without1  any  bf^fthe^xcitemowt  or-iftikiety  as*  tb-  thei 
fa%e  ^fgfthe’tfpl&te  hbat*thy¥d*JIs  -When  seo>;thefl  marksr 

ori^The'sgra^ated5  medsu#^‘-4®d'  \^fthouh  the  difflodlty.  there  dst1  to  * 
pourTftit®%  eSffidlent  to  come  up  to-^he-mark^bept^iftb^  th%dpndi 
light  of  the  dark  room  one  cannot  see  the  amount  of  liquid  coming 
down  the  neck  of  the  b6TETe7~a”^^^tiMhg”‘sp(>ons  or  ladles  there 

wo^te?f  4m%mrc0k&w?med 

in  one-quarter  of  the  timeS  :and  ^e  slipuld  -get  the  exact  quantity 


of  solution  we  require  without  any 'difficulty. 


Referring  to  Mr.  A^ap^qgah 


if  he  will  let  me 


nirn.x  uo  axapqon  iitssps  uisjqo  oj  jxrBmmj.i  asna 

at  the  resistance  .of  apjr  su  «ta,,ee;  wfneh  trails- 


into  ,  a_  certain  colpured  ray  must  have 
of:  .resisting  as  J  -  -  -  — 

prodg^s  the  sar 


baptismaVitiiijme)  .whigh  influyepcep;  (jy  acts  upon  the  particles  c 
silver  haloid  itoJAhflcfiiSi.  What  I  fished  to  show  in  my  article  w;, 
that  th-ere^wustr  t^fo  distinct  forces  in  light,  and  which  is  tli 
stronger  of  the  twq  depends  on  tljq  colour  ut  the  substance  whic 
inflects  or  trammiiitiit.  ,d :  i  .  .i-  ■  ■  ,.t.  ^  . 

-vl  will  mention  a  fe-w  expQrimejuU  to  prove  jnpre  clearly  what 
mean.  In  phicd  qf  The  coloured  glass  of  the  davk-rqom  h  ur.j>  1- 
ilSiitimb  place  urpieq^  pf  pudiMary  trau^paiept  whitf  glass, 
word® eft i pi oee Miolet,  tlien  a  piece  <k  rudy  gl.»s>.  ;*nd 
sansitiv-e  plate  to  each-  On.  developineid  no  -UvaU  hud  ihat,  ti, 
first  lrad allowed  aetuac -force -a-t lift  is,  the  power  i»al n^te- 


Oftuthei.pai'tiQles— to  pass  unchecked.  W  c  also  know  that  alf  ,t), 
ia#A  bftYE  ^S3edi#^iUgl‘  d.  1"  me  tftfligf 

jcdse-v  ftffigfe  1^#  pas^d^/qygh  ''  a*li.  ^ 

j  weakB^ifl^tfojthj^.^l^t; r;tys,ippsfiiigTu  ^hs((pla.tei>Y't'h  -this  hav 

jhave  the  shortest  wave-lengths  of  any.  And  now  coine*  the  gucstioi 

S»y»itfeey.are,^bi|0ifbeflqn:  the^l^sg;,  is  not  ihi,  the  on)y^ 

lmmvn  •tOi'poieiiceipi!wiiich..ii;sAih^W/?Y,  a141i^fWS 

sbn-wumg/souiq  jwsviftj  S«c'u  as  cxpaj^ip^tcliemicaL  change, 
ilijiftkfdr  morepro^fthle  that  t\^,<^ber,riiys  of  theispceUnm,  iuettpdfi; 
bejxi^hbaorbed  ^Jieo.v iojet,  glaea,nre,  equalised  bjhfOfthd  brought 

to  hhj»,same,,wrtvw-kngtbft  §d  l 

ltghfestwasing-Thrcuighi^^^  gtoSfc  | 

thif  inUbite  light ,ha<diipa^spd  through  the  jA'i#Bi{fttat^$t?rq)iptgl§ 
reflation  that  the  violet  rays  do !  InTb^  itJlbFdv/Cfl^hfiVMhlb 
edu glaSs  wq.  flpd^h^.ihe  long  Ul « i Ab<ilT  i  Pff  Vy^pt^i j 


iictiai(Sefpr<je  gettin^t^  .theiphttfl,  -Or^to'uiyrabe^n  »V  very  weak^d 

sloyg;maftj^r-n'ilfeil9i^o^‘A^ff#4itiviL  was  causuil  by:  a 

diftevenfc-^dihstappp  be^g^ediW^the^ga^f^iau  of  tin:  re  l  gh*s., 
t & fthaO d i VJtih^wyijtek  ^^pps^i^pj^te  tjodight  pissuin 

!thuaughdanprig#flwh^jis*j9!11^M1b^a¥be,iffe?ouol*oui.,  and  licit  vw- 


find  the  effect  on  the  plate  thegs^tfiakThq  fcwppitds.  of  tbe$pecWluiu 

couuterifftrcfl  4ft  :th§iltghf|  1$$  bpqp,  S@tI^r8feS'5dh¥i  PMh 

^h  «tt*i  i  i’ssftt  j)ij#??d ,  ,f}i  rough,  ,^[1  i#h  j  pk^  yei^pd)  bwe 

j  f  oreb  ( get&A&gfitoj  ct&fck  awft.'  pfi  ith#,  elm£jatgi  ,thqovii^fe  Pfwl.  .Ihtf 

j count-erjforce  htis  butdittle  power,  JIkruket  S,  >S?:.M4NKIhe « 

j  xfjgnal  Jf.oo't  eik  Ifsri  food®  nsdJ  mom  doucu  ti  ifignel  seodw  cJslq 

9I  sdl  i( 


&  101  ,8X1 


A  METHOD  OF  INTEXSIFlcATfOX  TOR  c;Ef„\TL\'E' 

'UOKuauawi  m  ,«™  t,Ui«d8 ,  ;t 


There  are,  probably,  not  many  pleptogi^hers  of-^hd  present  rlay 
whor  w0inldc notr admits  i>be  Superiority  ofsgelatinefdry  plates  over  «det 
'plates  fqrsordi nary  work.  In  spite  of  the  difficulties  and  drawbacks 
attached  ifco  . the*  introduction aof  ai.netv  process^  involving  the  adop¬ 
tion-  of  a  neiw  groo be  for.  worki ng  in, -and  The  oousequent  additions 
j  tOy-atid  'alterations  of,  plant  and  dark  room  and  other  arrUngeriJentS, 
gelatine  plates  have mtw  obtained  aofirm  foothold  immoit-etudioe, 
even  to  the  extent^  iai'some  ceases,  of  soanaing  the  total  lalgihtion  ol 
the  sil^r  bath  for  any  purpose.  There  are  times ahdwevekpwltiiefe 
will  occur  to  most -of  u&,  when  we  are  apt -to  compare  the  old  pro - 
j  cess  with  the  new,  and  to  think  that  the  change  is  not  an  unalloyed 
!  blbymg.o  gmnflsb  ?Ji  ymiisqa  sidJ  is  isdi  sxnl  eiinpei  il  .isdstu  arid 
1  ;A ■  distinctive  difference ffietween  the  development  of  wet  and  dry 
pflate^  is  that,  with  the  f or rher,; it ^wae  n®t  genially  expected  that 
full  density  WouM^be* obtained  by  thre  application,  of  the  developer 
alon  eg  b  u  ti  n  tens  ideation  was^so  simple  and  easy,  and  so  thoroughly 
under- cmltrol,  that’ iti  was  hardly  looked  upon  as  a  trouble.  AV'ith 


°m  #Blc3fiff?fa 

singular  fac 

«8lSBBUB«jWfi,  ,.t  .  _ _ 

f}  Ahe^fRiSBt  coimm^ttigu 
counter  or  opposing  force  to  that  power  (whatever  maj 


.  occurred . to, in e. from  fhe_  first  that  R  was 
iax  the  sensitiveness  of  the  gelatine  falhqtj 


:  ratm.to  theip.^kry 


rsl 
aJie 

■mm  % 

)e  its  new 


fdwaysupossible  fc&-dw,  Jbwingjnotit^nLyrtoi  cbefectsTn  the  plate  itself 
|3«d  erfotavjft  exposure,  butsalso  tof errors  of  judgmenFt  caused  by 
i  tteesdeceptive  appgara®©? -ei?-  th&qjlktdan  the  dim  light  -of  the  dark 
iwxaifeosi  IDtennwheii  exposure randodeveiopment  have'  beou  faitly 
;  weft  judgedxe'it'wai  ftequently  happen  that  upon  examination  the 
!  plat^Wffmfidebotiiged.jfet  a  slight  increase  of  density— just  a  little 
{pliitg 4¥pxof*fhevbighFi^h tfe-&tcemake(-,ft  produeeaa  brilliant  picthrA' 
W-itdi  a  wet ^ plate-  this'  wouhl  :be  accomplished  almOst-  before  there 
wa$4ime  tb  T>estow  *a-e©c6ndfc thought  onnthe  matter  ;  ^but  inten'bifi- 
ca^io«vwfthfca  'platiHe'plate;’andoespeeialiy  a  very  slight  intensifica^ 
tiotf^  i^mpt  «  fjtskftdilfe  featered  upon  SP  lightly;  isi-ted  k  enei 
The  meth®dfen'g©jiir^liy  ^mployesd  sah  ^  arule^  jarddiftcAtkiKS  :pi? 

thosensed  ifbrDwfetpiftte&  ^ '  but  aowi  ngjto  ft  bed  epos  Pt;  kt  ftlse  Qn  e>  ease,_ 
behig^tt^iS'the^feaEid  thus  edspty  ^sFatpandyin  theoth^;  b€!i^ 
-J  -  ’  '•"•“’Xi.-i  -  4nititSm  atroirfeleseiiie^ubstancdto d©8x* 


dEhd  aeid-pytQ,^hiid^Lye»  stu^1 
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:id  iron  and  silver  methods  appear  to  be  successful  in  some  hands 
ily ;  and  those  methods  in  which  the  deposit  is  first  bleached  by 
e  action  of  a  mercury  salt  and  then  blackened  by  the  subsequent 
(plication  of  some  other  solution  are  open  to  this  objection,  if  to 
(  other— that  it  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  judge  how  far  to  carry 
e  bleaching  action  so  as  to  secure  exactly  the  amount  of  intensity 
quired. 

The  method  of  working  which  I  am  about  to  describe  I  have 
und  from  experience  to  successfully  cope  with  the  difficulties 
dinarily  met  with  in  portrait  work,  and,  doubtless,  would  be 
iplicable  to  work  of  any  kind.  The  directions  may,  perhaps,  make 
appear  that  it  is  complicated  ;  but  in  practice  it  will  be  found 
at  the  operations  follow  one  on  the  other  in  very  easy  sequence— 
;rhaps  even,  taking  one  negative  with  another,  there  is  a  little  gain 
point  of  time. 

The  negative,  having  been  developed  with  alkaline  pyro.  and 
ced,  is  taken  out  of  the  hypo.  bath.  Before  washing,  a  judgment 
formed  as  to  whether  it  is  too  dense,  dense  enough,  or  too  thin, 
i  the  first  case  it  is  washed  and  reduced  by  any  approved  method, 
t  the  other  cases  it  is  immersed  in  a  bath  of — 


Protosulphate  of  iron .  3  ounces. 

Chrome  alum  .  \  ounce. 

Water  . .  20  ounces. 


ere  it  may  remain  a  considerable  time  without  injury  ;  but  the 
tion  will  be  complete  in  a  very  few  minutes,  and  will  be  found  to 
i  similar  to  that  of  the  acid  and  alum  bath  generally  used  for 
jcolorising  and  clearing  the  film,  with  this  important  difference — 
iat  the  deposit  will  have  gained,  instead  of  lost,  density.  It  may 
ippen  that  it  is  now  too  dense  ;  but  this  is  a  difficulty  very  easily 
rercome  by  flowing  over  or  immersing  it  in  a  weak  acid  solution, 
use  hydrochloric  acid — about  six  drops  to  the  ounce  of  water.  At 
iis  strength  it  will  be  well  under  control,  and  yet  be  a  sufficiently - 
:tive  reducer. 

If  the  negative  should  not  have  gained  sufficient  density  in  the 
Dn  bath  it  will,  after  a  thorough  washing,  be  in  a  more  favourable 
mdition  for  being  acted  upon  by  any  method  of  intensification  that 
have  yet  experimented  with  than  if  the  iron  treatment  had  been 
nitted  ;  but  I  have  nearly  always  found  it  quite  sufficient  to  treat 
with  a  simple  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  in  w~ater.  It  is 
lvisable  to  use  this  very  weak  to  start  with,  especially  if  only  a 
ight  increase  of  density  be  desired.  The  resulting  negative  will 
rve  exactly  the  colour  and  appearance  of  a  wet-plate  negative  in- 
nsified  with  pyro.  and  silver.  If  it  require  still  more  density  it 
ay  be  blackened  with  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  silver,  as  in  Dr. 
[onckhoven’s  method  ;  but  this  will  rarely  be  required. 

The  iron  solution,  if  used  over  and  over  again,  will,  of  course,  in 
me  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  fixing  solution  ;  but  I  dq 
)t  find  this  affects  its  action  in  any  way.  The  iron  solution  should 
)t  be  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  film  until  the  developer 
is  been  washed  out  of  it,  or  an  inky  stain  will  result.  The  fixing 
ith,  however,  seems  to  secure  this,  either  by  simple  washing  or5 by 
me  chemical  action.  'boiTn.q 

With  regard  to  the  permanency  of  the  negatives  thus 1  tilekted 
ith  mercury  I  am  not  able  to  say  much.  It  is  only!"fiaf^lV 
iiat  I  have  to  proceed  so  far,  and  the  oldest  negatives  I  have 
i>  treated  were  made  about  a  year  ago.  These  appear  urirto 
te  present  time  quite  unchanged.  >  /j  Ar  °' 

I  make  no  claim  to  having  introduced  any  ppv^Itiqs.j',1rj 
Idition  of  protosulphate  of  iron  to  the  fixing  batlyfoy  ,the, purpose 
:  blackening  and  intensifying  the  deposit  was  recommended  >by 
tr.  R.  Kennett  in  1879.  Shortly  afterwards  I  found  that  the<same 
feet  could  be  produced  if  the  negative  were  treated  WithJ  a  solutiois 
f  this  salt  before  the  h}7po.  was  washed  from  'fihe'film.  r'Thfe 
iscovery  of  the  strong  intensifying  action  of 'bichlOtMe  of  mercury 
n  a  film  so  treated  followed  as  a  natural  seqll‘effce.?3nf;,i,r’''  7-‘* 

*  177 
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>Ixrhi(B  olrfroino  eriT  tOdisnini 

“ACTINISM  AND  WAWM^jS®^8  *  ocmhoia 
?Vh'  Starnbs  ha^faiiinisjud-g^^®^^ 

im  with  arrogance  and  self-conceit>j,,pn1jthe.,flon^ra¥y1|  j.  a^qyibq.to 
mi  qualities  of  a  very  different  nature,., , i t Futility  ,dngeuidiy*$ud 
^source  are  qualities  which  Mm  .Starnes ■ >  undoubtedly^  .possesses* 
dl  the  more  dangerous  is  he  when  he  gets; on  the!  wrong  track,; as 
le  is  at  present.  /on  ,x.tih  Jo  ^objsor>  nidi  s  evad  blnoifa 

I  endorse  all  that  Mr.  Starnes  has  To  ■say; on  theories— their-  birth 
|ad  development.  Will  Mr.  Starnes  believe  that  I  am  not  a  crusty 
heonst,  sticking  to  text-booikefetw  ^  np-ffiilhtaindiiioiyjitdal&'ilf  ©Iltm 
llling  to  accept  his  theory;  ©ledixtpbodytife  ;fc}ifeory5Tth  till  will  riexpiaah 
greater  number  of  faefe/  ;»i.eh*A6re 


intelligible  way.  But  this  is  exactly  what  Mr.  b  tarries^  theory  dot* 
not  do,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  show.  «,  /. . . i  -.mq 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Starnes  is  apparently  not  quite  .conversant 
with  what  is  the  generally-accepted  theory.  He  has  evidently 
got  Brewster’s  ideas,  or  a  theory  very  similar,  and  says  that 
this  holding  has  never  been  questioned  from  the  time  of  it^-propiq- 
gatiom  Now  this  is  not  the  case.  The  theory  that  asserts  that 
the  prism  is  capable  of  splitting  up  white  light  into  actinic,  lumi¬ 
nous,  and  heat  spectrums  has  long  ago  been  abandoned  as  efuite 
untenable,  and  another,  simpler  and  better  in  every"  way,  put  in  fts 
place.  It  is  now  held  that  the  properties  of  refrapgibikTy,  actinjcity, 
luminous  intensity,  and  colour  (the  latter  "t,wo  ,peiug  objective 
properties)  are  not  each  the  results  of  a  separate  set  of  vibrations  of 
the  light-carrying  medium,  but  are  inherent  properties  of  one  sqt.  of 
vibrations  of  that  medium. 

Taking  one  point  on  the  spectrum— say  the  yellow  light  of  tjie 
double  sodium  line  :  the  refrangibility  is  due1  to  a  disturbance 
produced  at  the  surface  of  a  new  medium  (prism),  combined  with 
the  difference  of  the  rate  of  propagation:  of  the  new  setuf  waves  set 
up  in  the  new  medium.  This  is  crudely  illustrated  if  we  imagine  a 
battalion  of  soldiers,  which  bald- previously  been  marching  over  a 
plain,  to  encounter  a  very  dense  forest.  If  the  line  of  front  be 
exactly  parallel  to  the  first' 'roW  fif  trees  the  battalion  marches 
through  the  wood  in  the  sainelirie  as  that  on  the  plain.  But  if  the 
line  of  front  be  not  in  the  same'  plane,  then  the  trees  will  begih  to 
interfere  with  the  progress of  ,qne  part  of  the  line  of  soldiers  before 
it  affects  the  other  part ;  .consequently  a  new  line  of  front  will  he- 
formed  and  a  new  line  qf  march  maintained  through  the  fqrpst 
different  to  that  on  the.' plained  p  ;  ,n.v,  o-  ' 

Again  :  the  measure;  of  ucfmiaity  ofThe  sodium  light  is  not  caused 
by  another  class  of  waves,:- but  is  simply  a  property  Which  it  pos^ 
sesses  along  with  the  other  properties  dr  luminosity  and  colour- 
terms  which  go  to  express  the  effect  on  the  retina  of  this  particular 
wave-length.  Example  :  ‘  sugar  is  translucent ;  at  the  same  tirm1 
it  is  sweet  to'Thie 'taste,  and,  hot,  bhry’soy  but  it  is  soluble  in  water. 
In  like  mariner  a  particular  light  vibration,  such  as  the  sodium  light, 
turns  to  one  sjp$  op  meeting,  certain  surfaces  a,t  certain  angles  ;  it 
also  affects  a, ,  cbepiical-  preparation,  .  disturbing  its  atomic  or 
molecular  a^pmgemeirt-r,  ;Thivdjy  :  it. at  the.  same  time  produces. an 
impression  of,  a  definite  character  on  the  retina,  all  these  properties 
belonging  to  .ape'  class  of  vibrations,  in  :■(  i  ,  - 

Mni  Starnes’ "theoiy,  so  fart  a«  I  have  made  out,  is,  that  light 
possesses  actinicity  in  proportion  as  it  is  robbed  or  filtered  free 
frOrrt 'another  force — a,*  - eo&Hjief^detrnic "force.-'  Thus,  red  light  has 
ftttfe  ‘'ab^idjl’-yonf-  'a.  plaffr'in1  consequence'  of  'the  presence  of  thb 
couriteri-fOyce.'  Tiolet  and  blue  are  active  because  the  counter-forc- 
fs'k^serit^pri'riot  present  iri  such  proportion.  Mr.  Starnes  explain 
Eoft  this  couriter-force  is  eliminated  in  the  prism.  Those  ray ■» 
emerging  p  to ,  form  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum  have  to  pas- 
through  o  greater  thickness^,  glass,  and  are  thus  filtered  out. 

Now, .taking, The; same, diagram, as  used  by,  Mr,  Starnes,  although 
it  is  faulty. as  regards  the  direction  of  the  lines,  I  wish,  him  seriously 
to i corisider This;  po'init  .'-i— Suppose  we  bring  into  optical  contact  with 
a.j!  bcus  ,!i  ifistl  ;  lolori  lai'j.is  «d.t  i. »  erooe  brid  ai  >  s.u,  .  “* —  *  * 

ir i  bna  .olfiirnr 

nd.t  to  to  von  f>di  i-y 
,i«ori  bo*  yi  b 
dtiT  .jjoidneWjs 

qr;  'to von  bo* 

o  i  r(5oqqo 
oils  v>oiHoitoS 

bo®  briiM*  bilo 

ijnj  Ur)  bo®  t@.doq  xIjHwVhH  srl#  ■  —  -  .  -  — 

the  Surface  of  the  mvisni  a  perfectlyffiat- pieori  of  ghfcsi;  so  aa.outy  tu 
hitercept?  tlWTed  ray,  the1  glass  to  be- of  such  a  thickness  as  to  make 
B;  G'eqtiat1  iri’thickriess  to  B  E.  This  piece  of  glass,  according  to 
Kffdfrn  Optical'  MW'  will ' in  no  way  alter  the  direction  of  the  ray- or 
iritjerf'er'e  witli  it  atheryi^O.  If  Mr.  Starnbs’  theory  be  trite  the  red 
wnl'be  changed  to  indigo  or  violet:  but  it  will  be  found  not.  to 
change,  although  ten  times  the  amount  of  glass  be  applied.  Red  b 
will  always  remain,  which,  proves  that  its  redness  and  vant  c 
actinicity  is  something  else  than  a  property  conferred  by  passage 
through  a  certain  small  thickness  of  glass. 

T^e  jfaffapy  of  AJtr..  Starnes’  theory  may  be  shown  in  another  way  f 
but  this  may  suffice  meantime,  and  may  cause  second  thoughts. 
sq^jrnpq'tipuk  ,-tha't  Mr.  Stanies_imagnyd  he  v 
give-  up.  the 

e  days  .oThPi'gjuslIcq  M10  phuosophei  s  stunt, 
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He  may  take  for  granted  that  the  fall  of  a  theory  'will  be  no  slow 
process,  nowadays,  if  it  fail  to  fulfil  conditions.  By  the  way,  how 
would  Mr.  Starnes  explain  Nobili’s  and  Newton’s  rings  by  his 
theory?  G.  D.  Macdougald. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  RESIDUES,  AND  THE  RECOVERY  OF 
THE  VALUABLE  METAL  THEREFROM* 

[A  communication  to  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.] 

Ix  selecting  the  subject  for  the  lecture  you  did  me  the  honour  to 
request  me  to  deliver  before  this  Society  this  evening,  I  have  chosen 
one  to  which  I  have  given  considerable  attention  for  the  past  thirty 
years  ;  so,  without  further  preface,  I  enter  into  practical  working. 

Furnaces  and  Appliances. 

When  possible,  it  is  best  to  construct  a  fire-brick  fuimace.  This  is 
not  a  difficult  matter.  Dig  a  pit  about  six  feet  by  three  feet,  and  three 
feet  deep.  Lay  a  foundation  of  brick  three  feet  by  two  feet  at  one  end ; 
on  this  form  the  ashpit  of  the  fire,  twelve  inches  wide,  fourteen  inches 
from  back  to  front,  and  four  bricks  high  laid  on  their  sides.  This,  with 
the  fireclay  luting  or  cement,  makes  it  about  eleven  inches  high,  of 
course  open  m  the  front.  Over  the  front  lay  a  plate  of  iron  five  and 
a-half  inches  wide,  twenty-one  inches  long,  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
thick.  Lay  across  the  pit,  at  back,  an  inch  bar  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  thick.  You  will  now  have  an  opening  of  twelve  inches  between  the 
iron  edges;  on  these  the  loose  fire-bars  a,rc  to  rest.  Now  build  up  the 
furnace,  twelve  inches  by  fourteen  inches,  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the 
pit,  putting  an  iron  bar  five  inches  by  three-eighths  of  an  inch  across 
the  pit  at  the  top  of  the  furnace,  and  also  another  bar,  two  inches 
above  the  level  of  the  fire-bars,  as  stays  to  the  front  of  furnace. 

For  the  chimney  remove  some  earth  behind  the  body  of  the  furnace, 
twelve  inches  deep  from  top,  fourteen  inches  wide,  and  eighteen  inches 
long ;  in  this  excavation  form  the  throat  of  the  chimney  of  fire-brick 
four  and  a-half  inches  square,  the  top  being  four  and  a-half  inches  below 
the  top  surface  of  the  furnace.  At  the  end  raise  a  chimney  nine  inches 
square  inside  for  two  or  three  feet,  where  insert  a  damper-plate,  then 
contract  gradually  to  a  height  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet.  The  upper  portion 
of  six  feet  may  be  a  stout  four-inch  flue-pipe.  Next  fill  in  the  sides  and 
back  with  pieces  of  commou  brick  and  dry  earth ;  and,  with  an  iron  cover 
in  two  parts  and  a  grating  over  the  pit,  your  furnace  is  complete  at  a 
cost  of  about  £3.  Other  furnaces  are  built  on  the  floor  level,  as  my 
own,  with  a  hood  for  carrying  off  fumes  from  chemical  operations  ;  then 
there  are  portable  furnaces  of  fire-brick  cased  in  iron,  and,  lastly,  the 
extreme  of  portability  is  reached  in  the  gas  furnace.  These  latter  are 
very  convenient  for  trial  reductions  of  small  quantities,  but  when  using 
a  No.  6  clay  crucible,  which  is  a  very  moderate  size  for  reductions,  the 
pit  furnace  will  be  found  the  cheapest  form  of  all ;  next  to  that  the 
iron-cased  fire-brick.  Such  an  one  also  forms  an  excellent  appliance  for 
keeping  the  workroom  warm.  Their  cost  is  from  £4  to  £6  to  take  a  No.  6 
pot.  For  fuel  use  gas  coke.  Select  the  dense  light-coloured  grey-looking ; 
reject  all  the  spongy,  black  pieces  and  all  dust.  Break  the  hard,  dense 
pieces  into  such  sizes  as  will  pass  readily  between  the  pot  and  sides  of 
the  furnace.  To  prepare  the  furnace  for  use : — Place  in  the  centre  of  the 
bars  a  fireclay  stand  or  piece  of  fire-brick  about  two  and  a-half  inches 
thick;  on  this,  for  special  precaution  till  experience  in  firing  is  gained, 
place  a  skittle-pot  stand  easily  fitting  the  bottom  of  the  crucible.  This 
will  protect  the  bottom  against  currents  of  air  through  hollow  places  in 
the  fire  near  the  grate.  Now  place  plenty  of  wood  all  round  the  stand,  also 
a  light  sprinkling  of  coals  and  some  of  the  softer  coke;  light  it  and  let 
it  burn  up  gradually.  Let  the  skittle-pot  stand,  crucible,  and  cover,  in 
the  meantime,  be  placed,  mouth  downwards,  over  the  cover  of  the 
furnace,  a  little  apart,  to  allow  the  hot  gases  to  gradually  dry  and  heat 
up  the  pot  and  stand.  By  this  time  the  fire  will  need  attention.  Put 
on  a  three-inch  layer  of  broken  coke,  on  that  put  the  skittle-pot  stand, 
still  mouth  downwards,  the  crucible  on  the  top  of  that,  and  cover  up 
the  furnace.  They  will  now  advance  gradually  to  a  low,  red  heat.  Shift 
the  crucible  to  one  corner  of  the  furnace,  and  the  stand  to  the  opposite 
corner.  The  tongs  must  always  be  heated  up  before  touching  the 
crucible.  Clear  away  the  ignited  fuel  from  over  the  solid  stand  and 
place  the  open  stand  on  it,  in  it  the  crucible,  now  mouth  upwards, 
and  place  on  the  cover.  Consolidate  the  fire  with  the  poker  and  fill  up 
all  round  with  fresh  coke,  ramming  with  the  poker  as  you  proceed  till 
it  be  level  with  the  top  of  the  crucible.  Partially  close  the  damper  so  as 
only  to  keep  the  fire  at  a  bright  red  heat.  The  crucible  is  now  ready  for  its 
charge  after  glazing.  To  do  this  throw  in  a  few  lumps  of  borax;  when 
this  has  swollen  up  to  a  spongy  mass  take  the  iron  stirrer  (never  use  the 
poker)  kept  solely  for  the  crucible  use,  and  rub  it  all  over  inside  of  the 
red-hot  crucible.  We  will  now  leave  this  and  retrace  onr  steps,  and 
consider  the  collection  and  preparation  of  chloride  of  silver. 

Chloride  of  Silver. 

The  precipitation  and  collection  at  the  present  time  is  mainly  from 
the  print-washing  waters.  These  are  best  precipitated  with  commercial 
hydrochloric  acid  ;  this  in  a  weak  solution  has  no  solvent  power  over  the 
chloride  of  silver,  nor  does  it  add  materially  to  gravity.  Common 
salt,  as  usually  employed,  is  objectionable  on  both  grounds  :  the  preci¬ 
pitate  does  not  subside  so  readily  when  it  is  employed,  and,  being 

*  This  treatise  is  copyright. 


a  cheap  substance,  unthinking  operators  usually  add  ten  or  twent 
times  more  than  is  needed  for  the  purpose,  and  thus  increa->«  both  evil 
For  the  receptacles  of  the  washing  waters  conical  jars  in  st  uiewar 
with  the  greater  diameter  at  tl\e  bottom,  are  to  be  piefei  rcd  to  all  uthei 

After  each  addition  of  washing  water  and  acid  it  is  vigorously  stun 
and  left  to  subside.  Then,  on  clearing,  a  glass,  developing  cup, 
measure  is  dipped  in  to  obtain  a  sample,  a  drop  of  hydrochlor 
acid  added,  and  if  there  be  no  opalescence  produced  the  clear  solutic 
can  be  decanted  by  tipping  the  jar,  or  syphoning  off ;  or  an  upward  lilt 
syphon  may  be  employed,  such  as  1  introduced  about  1863,  a  desci  ipti< 
of  which  will  be  found  in  the  journals  of  the  time. 

This  goes  on  till  a  considerable  deposit  is  collected  at  the  botto: 
The  jar  should  now  be  filled  up  with  clean  water  to  take  up  at 
foreign  salt  or  excess  of  acid,  and  when  clear  pour  or  draw'  oil'  as  cloi 
as  possible  ;  pour  the  residue  on  to  a  shallow  dish,  and  place  in  a  wan 
suitable  place  to  dry  off,  if  it  be  intended  for  furnace  reduction. 
Methods  of  Reduction,  Wet  and  Drv. 

The  wet  is  as  follows  : — Instead  of  pouring  the  thick  residue  from  tl 
jar  into  a  shallow  dish,  let  it  be  placed  in  an  open-mouthed  jn 
into  which  place  a  small  porous  pot  such  as  is  used  for  voltaic  batterie 
or,  in  the  absence  of  a  porous  pot,  procure  a  bladder,  aud  fill  it  wi; 
weak  acid  solution,  into  which  is  inserted  a  plate  of  zinc  with  a  copp. 
wire  attached.  To  the  other  end  of  the  wore  attach  a  plate  of  silver  i;, 
old  spoon  will  do),  and  leave  it  undisturbed  for  twenty-four  hours.  L 
this  time  the  chloride  will  have  been  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  Tl 
zinc  remaining,  porous  septum  and  plate  of  silver  is  removed,  at 
adhering  particles  of  silver  washed  off.  The  silver  is  now  transfem 
to  a  larger  vessel,  and  repeatedly  washed  till  a  sample  of  the  cl< 
solution  gives  no  precipitate  or  cloudiness  on  the  addition  of  a  olutn 
of  carbonate  of  soda.  The  liquid  can  now  be  finally  drained  o 
and  the  precipitate  dried  for  sale  or  use.  If  for  sale,  it  had  better  be  pi 
into  a  borax-glazed  crucible,  with  about  five  per  cent,  mixture 
dry  carbonate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of  potash,  melted,  and  poured  in 
the  ingot  mould. 

The  Dry  or  Furnace  Operation  on  Chloride  of  Silver. 

Process  A. — The  thoroughly-dried  chloride  of  silver  is  mixed  wi 
powdered  resin  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  of  the  chlnride  to  ot 
of  resin,  passed  through  the  fine  sieve  two  or  three  times,  then  Wt 
packed  in  the  crucible,  and  submitted  to  a  low  red  heat.  In  tl 
decomposition  of  the  resin,  its  hydrogen  in  immediate  contact  wt 
the  chloride  of  silver  reduces  the  latter  to  the  metallic  state,  t 
hydric  chloride  passing  off  quietly,  leaving  the  silver  mixed  with  son 
cai’bon.  The  whole  is  then  turned  out  on  to  an  iron  plate  to  cool,  t 
crucible  immediately  returned  to  the  furnace,  and  a  mixture  ma> 
of  two  parts  dry  carbonate  of  soda,  one  part  nitrate  of  potash,  s: 
one  part  dried  borax.  To  these  add  sixteen  parts  of  the  silver  at 
carbon  mixture,  passing  all  through  the  36-hole  sieve  to  thorough 
mix.  The  crucible  should  now  be  of  a  bright  red  heat  ;  ladle  in  ai 
allow  each  ladleful  to  deflagrate  and  partially  fuse,  and  so  contiu 
until  the  whole  is  added.  Now  see  that  the  fire  is  well  poked  dow 
the  coke  close  in  all  round  the  crucible,  and  the  furnace  filled  up  to  ti 
level  of  the  top  of  the  crucible.  Put  on  the  cover  and  gradually  increa 
the  heat  of  the  furnace  to  the  yellow- white  heat.  After  live  to  t 
minutes  of  the  strong  heat  remove  the  cover,  stir  up  the  confer 
of  the  crucible,  and  pn  withdrawing  the  stirrer  gather  up  on  its  end 
portion  of  tbe  flux  floating  on  the  surface  and  examine  it.  If  it 
speckled  with  small  beads  of  metal  give  it  a  gentle  stir  round,  and  all 
it  to  subside  a  few  minutes  longer ;  then  gather  up  a  fresh  portion 
the  end  of  the  stirrer.  This  time  it  will  most  likely  be  practically  f’ 
from  beads  of  the  metal.  Check  the  draught  of  the  furnace.  With  t 
hot  tongs  grip  the  crucible  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  lip ;  then  stead 
pour  out  the  contents  into  the  ingot  mould,  which  must  he  perfee 
dry  and  warm,  and  rubbed  over  with  chalk.  Have  ready  to  hand  a  Ik 
wire  hook  to  scrape  out  the  crucible  if  necessary.  The  pot  can  now 
put  on  one  side,  as  it  is  not  worth  risking  another  reduction  therein. 

Process  B. — The  chloride  must  be  quite  dry,  and  the  crucible  prepat 
as  before  directed.  Take  three  parts  dry  carbonate  of  soda,  four  pa 
dry  carbonate  potash,  three  parts  carbonate  of  calcium,  and  a-quartei 
a  part  of  fine  white  sand.  All  these  must  be  very  dry  and  intimate 
mixed  by  passing  through  the  sieve  two  or  three  times.  Take  an  eqtl 
weight  of  this  mixed  flux  and  the  chloride,  pass  them  through  t 
sieve  for  thorough  mixing,  and  then  place  in  a  bowl  by  the  side  of  t 
furnace.  The  crucible  should  now  be  of  a  bright,  cherry  red  heat.  1 
troduce  a  small  ladleful  into  the  pot,  and  allow  all  effervescence  to  p: 
off  before  introducing  a  further  quantity,  and  so  on  until  the  crucil 
is  about  two-thirds  full  of  a  semi-fused  magma.  Now  cover  the  ft 
nace,  and  allow  the  heat  to  rise  to  the  yellow,  occasionally  looki 
in  the  furnace  to  see  that  the  fire  has  no  open  channels  through  it,  a 
that  the  contents  of  the  crucible  are  in  quiet  fusion.  On  stirring  it  t 
contents  should  feel  very  limpid,  and  on  withdrawing  the  stirrer 
should  have  a  thin  coating  of  flux,  not  showing  the  slightest  bead 
metal.  The  contents  may  now  be  poured  out  as  in  the  A  process. 
Sensitive  Paper  Cuttings. 

The  best  receptacle  for  these  is  a  basket;  if  any  are  put  in  wet 
damp  they  will  dry.  Let  this  not  be  a  place  to  throw  in  all  kinds! 
rubbish,  as  every  pound  weight  of  such  will  cost  you  at  least  half- 
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I  .own  iu  firing,  ilux,  and  time.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  discover  in 
ie  ashes  sent  to  the  smelter  burnt  nails  and  screws,  portions  of 
•issora,  parts  of  brass  hinges,  zinc,  and  lead.  Of  course  this  more 
Kan  useless  rubbish  makes  up  a  weighty  parcel;  but  rest  assured  that 
ou  cannot  have  that  separated  from  the  silver  except  at  considerable 
hat.  Having  collected  a  batch  of  silver  paper  it  is  better  to  reduce 
,  to  ashes  periodically,  in  case  of  accident  from  fire  when  stored  in 
Lrge  quantities.  One  pound  weight  of  dry  cuttings  yields  about  one 
mice  of  ashes  of  a  light  drab  colour.  If  burnt  in  thick,  compressed 
ortions,  or  with  insufficient  air  for  combustion,  the  ash  will  be  more 
r  less  black;  the  blacker  it  is  the  more  flux  will  have  to  be  used,  and, 
onsequently,  larger  pots,  more  fuel,  and  expenditure  of  time.  For 
mall  parcels  of  cuttings  an  old  iron  tray  (or  sheet  of  iron)  may  be 
sed.  Place  a  row  of  bricks  round  on  edge,  and  lay  some  iron  rods  across 
0  make  an  extempore  grating.  Select  a  place  to  burn  without  strong 
jurrents  of  air.  Under  a  wide  open  chimney  is  best,  or  in  the  open  air  on 
,  calm  day.  Lay  the  cuttings  lightly  on  the  rods,  and  continue  to  supply 
gradually.  Collect  the.  ashes  to  one  side  occasionally  as  they  cease  to 
jihow  any  ignited  portion,  then  press  them  down  tightly.  I  will  now 
Jiuppose  that  one  pound  in  weight  has  been  obtained.  Mix  with  that 
quantity  six  ounces  nitrate  of  potash  or  soda,  eight  ounces  dry  carbo- 
hate  of  soda,  aud  six  ounces  dry  carbonate  of  potash.  Grind  the  whole 
[iogether  in  a  mortar,  which  will  greatly  reduce  the  bulk  of  the  mixture, 
md  if  it  be  a -sample  of  ash  free  from  rubbish  the  quantities  will  give  a 
fluid  flux  with  a  moderate  yellow  heat.  If  useless  waste  paper,  cards, 
kaolin,  &c.,  have  been  burnt  with  the  cuttings  proper,  it  may  take 
louble  that  amount  of  flux  to  produce  a  sufficiently  fluid  state  to  allow 
the  fine  particles  of  silver  to  subside ;  hence  the  necessity  for  keeping 
/our  residues  as  clean  as  possible.  Having  consolidated  your  mixture 
if  ash  aud  flux  pass  it  through  a  fine  sieve.  Portions  of  pins,  nails,  &e., 
however  few,  should  be  thrown  on  one  side  ;  for  bear  in  mind  the  value 
if  the  metal  recovered  will  be  according  to  its  freedom  from  alloy. 
{The  crucibles  prepared  as  before,  and  of  a  dull  red  heat,  is  now  filled 
|up  to  within  an  inch  to  the  top  ;  keep  the  fire  about  the  same  red  heat 
intil  you  have  got  iu  the  full  charge.  The  mixture  commences  to 
[scintillate  quietly,  the  oxygen  of  the  nitrate  combining  with  the  carbon, 
and  traces  of  common  metal  escaping  the  sieve.  When  this  sparkling 
lias  discontinued  press  the  now  doughy  mass  down  with  the  stirrer 
and  fill  up  the  crucible  again,  not  allowing  the  temperature  of  the  fire  to 
rise.  Repeat  the  operation  for  the  third  time,  i/fie  crucible  contents, 
after  the  third  pressing  down,  may  be  about  half  full ;  raise  the  heat 
gradually,  occasionally  stirring  the  contents  of  the  crucible,  and  be  very 
careful  as  it  liquefies  that  no  fuel  falls  into  the  molten  flux,  or  it  wiil 
|  most  likely  boil  over.  Always  have  an  inch  iron  cold  bar  at  hand  to 
plunge  into  the  flux,  so  as  to  reduce  the  temperature  in  case  of  a  sudden 
boil  up.  The  heat  is  to  be  kept  up  till  the  contents  of  the  pot  settles 
down  to  quiet  fusion,  and  until  a  sample  of  the  flux  brought  out  on 
the  stirrer  shows  no  signs  of  beads  as  large  as  a  pin's  head.  Then  shut 
on  the  cover  of  the  furnace  and  get  up  the  heat  to  full  yellow  for  ten 
to  fifteen  minutes,  when  it  will  be  ready  to  pour  as  before  directed. 

Hypo.  Fixings. 

Precipitating  Method. — Use  a  jar  such  as  has  been  described  for  washing 
of  prints  and  other  nitrate  solutions.  Prepare  a  stock  of  concentrated 
I  solution  of  crude  potassium  sulphide  (liver  of  sulphur)  in  a  stoppered 
A  inchester.  Have  a  small  cup  of  about  an  ounce  capacity,  and  add  one 
measure  to  (say)  three  gallons  of  fixing  solution;  stir  up  the  solution 
vigorously,  and  the  precipitate  will  most  likely  have  a  medium  brown 
colour.  Let  it  subside  a  few  hours  ;  then  take  a  dip  of  the  clear 
solution  in  the  cup,  aud,  dipping  a  glass  rod  into  the  concentrated 
f  ulphide,  let  one  drop  fall  into  the  cup.  If  a  thick,  dense  brown 
precipitate  falls  add  another  measure  of  sulphide  to  the  bulk  ;  stir 
again,  and  allow  to  subside.  If  on  again  testing  the  clear  solution  you 
only  obtain  a  clear  brown  stain  the  metal  is  all  but  thrown  down  ;  add 
only  a  drachm  of  sulphide,  and  test  again.  After  an  interval  for 
clearing,  the  precipitate  will  now  exhibit  a  brownish-black  colour,  and 
the  clear  solution  will  be  limpid  like  water ;  if  yellow,  it  would  be 
a  proof  of  excess,  of  sulphide,  which  is  to  be  avoided — gold  being 
partially  soluble  in  such  a  solution.  Having  proceeded  in  this  way, 
there  will  be  no  unpleasant  smell ;  and  if  the  fixing  be  conducted  on 
the  system  I  have  indicated  elsewhere  the  quantity  of  sulphide  can  be 
put  in  at  once,  and  only  one  testing  needed. 

Theclear  solution  is  decanted  or  syphoned  off,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
chloride  when  sufficient  precipitate  is  collected  at  the  bottom  to  make 
it  advisable  to  clear  out  on  to  a  shallow  pan  after  the  washing  away 
ot  soluble  salts.  The  precipitate  is  then  dried  off  in  an  oven  or  on  the 
top  ot  the  furnace  at  a  strong  heat,  and  preserved  till  a  convenient  time 
tor  reducing.  There  are  other  processes,  but  they  are  far  inferior. 

.  ne  is  to  keep  scraps  of  zinc  in  the  fixing  solution  vessels  ;  the  metal 
is  a  long  time. going  down,  and  is  complicated  with  zinc.  The  fixing 
solution  containing  silver  can  also  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by 
electro-chemical  action,  but,  after  so  many  years’  experience,  none  of 
the  many  methods  proposed  from  time  to  time  give  so  little  trouble, 
nor  do  they  work  so  perfectly,  as  the  sulphide  precipitation.  When 
pi operly  carried  out  as  indicated  above  there  is  no  annoyance  whatever 
trom  unpleasant  smells.  If  any  sulphur  have  been  deposited  from  the  ad 
uition  of  acid  to  the  hypo,  or  from  long  exposure  to  the  air,  the  sulphide 


of  silver  will  have  in  admixture  irec  sulphur.  It  will  then  be  advisable 
to  expose  such  mixture  on  a  roasting  dish — a  shallow  fireclay  saucer — at 
a  low  red  heat,  the  furnace  top  being  brought  off  so  that  the  air  has  access. 
Ihe  fiee  sulphur  will  then  burn  off  with  its  characteristic  blue  flame. 
Now  take  (say)  one  pound  of  the  roasted  sulphide  of  silver ;  add  about 
seven  ounces  nitrate  of  soda,  four  ounces  dried  borax,  six  ounces  dry 
carbonate  of  potash,  aud  lialf-an-ounce  of  fine  sand.  Mix  in  the  mortar, 
and  pass  through  the  sieve  once  or  twice  ;  put  it  into  a  bowl,  and  place 
near  the  f  urnace  so  as  to  be  convenient  to  ladle  into  a  red-hot  crucible, 
a  small  portion  at  a  time,  allowing  deflagration  to  subside  before  addin  g 
further  portions.  Finally :  raise  the  heat  gradually  to  the  yellow  staged 
stilling  occasionally,  and,  when  calm,  fusion  has  set  in ;  cover  the  furnace 
and.  keeqj  up  a  strong  heat  for  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  Make  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  flux  for  beads,  and  if  free  from  such,  and  the  flux  on 
breaking  exhibits  a  glassy  fracture,  the  contents  may  be  poured  into 
the  ingot  mould.  Ihis  metal  (if  from  gold-toned  prints)  contains  gold, 
and  should  therefore  be  kept  separate  for  parting  assay,  otherwise  it  is 
best  to  combine  the  separate  ingots  from  the  pot  into  one  bar  for  single 
silver  assay. 

.  Spent  Gold  Toning  Baths. 

Collect  these  in  conical  glass  vessels — precipitating  jars.  Such  vessels 
are  obtainable  holding  about  nine  pints,  or  as  small  as  assay  flasks  of 
one  or  two  ounces.  First  acidify  the  solution  with  sulphuric  acid,  then 
add  about  half-an-ounce  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  gallon.  Next  pre¬ 
pare  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron;  add  gradually,  stirring 
with  a  light,  smooth  rod  of  wood  until  no  further  cloudiness  is  observed 
on  looking  through  the  glass.  Allow  the  solution  to  stand  at  least 
twenty-four  hours,  then  add  a  drop  or  two  of  iron  solution  to  t fie  no  • 
bright  solution,  and  note  if  it  produce  any  cloudiness.  If  so,  afid 
more  sulphate  of  iron  solution,  stir  up,  and  allow  to  subside  again.  ,\« 
the  precipitate  is  very  valuable  it  may  stand  for  two  or  three  days  to 
collect  the  finer  particles  from  this  high-gravity  solution.  When  so 
subsided  decant  very  carefully,  and  then  fill  up  the  vessel  with  water 
rendered  acid  with  sulphuric  acid  ;  a  few  hours  will  now  be  sufficient 
for  subsidence.  Decant  again  and  repeat  three  or  four  times,  reducing 
the  quantity  of  acid  each  time,  the  last  being  plain  water.  Collect  the 
precipitate  in  a  porcelain  dish  or  crucible,  and.  dry  off  in  an  oven  ;  the 
result  is  a  mixture  of  metallic  gold  and  chloride  of  silver.  Melt  in  a 
small  smooth  crucible,  called  “assay  gold  pots,”  with  a  portion  of  the 
flux  recommended  for  the  reduction  of  chloride  in  process  B.  Do  not 
neglect  to  first  glaze  the  pot  with  borax.  Leave  the  button  of  metal  in 
the  pot  till  cold,  then  break  off  the  button  to  obtain  it ;  clean  and  weigh. 
Now  take  three  times  its  weight  of  metallic  silver  from  your  other 
reduction,  melt  together  in  a  plumbago  pot,  and  pour  the  melted 
metal,  as  soon  as  liquid,  into  a  pail  of  water ;  collect  the  granulated 
metal,  and  wash  with  distilled  water.  Then  dissolve  in  dilute  uitric  acid 
by  the  aid  of  heat;  the  gold  will  be  left  as  a  rich  brown  powder,  which 
has  to  be  washed  after  decanting  the  acid  nitrate  of  silver  solution.  It  is 
then  boiled  with  a  fresh  portion  of  nitric  acid,  and  again  well  washed, 
testing  the  washing  to  see  if  any  silver  be  contained  therein.  Finally, 
dry  for  sale  or  use. 

Gelatine  Emulsion  Residues. 

I  have  used  two  methods  for  extracting  the  silver  from  gelatine  solu 
tions.  Iu  working  on  batches  of  six  to  ten  gallons  contained  in 
chemical  stoneware  pans  the  solution  is  made  strongly  acid  with  hydr^ 
chloric  acid,  and  zinc  plates  placed  therein.  I  now  pass  into  the  mix 
ture  steam  at  about  twenty  pounds’  pressure  to  boil  up  rapidly,  and 
continue  the  boiling  for  at  least  tweuty  minutes  ;  the  bromide  of  silver 
is  thereby  converted  into  metallic  silver,  which  is  allowed  to  subside, 
For  small  quantities  I  warm  up  the  solution,  dilute  considerably  with 
water,  aud  add  some  hydrate  of  soda  solution,  then  hyposulphite  of 
soda  to  dissolve  the  bromide,  and  so  obtain  a  clear  solution.  The  silvei 
is  now  precipitated  with  sulphide  of  potassium,  and  collected  as  directed 
under  hypo,  fixings  above  described.  F.  W.  Hart,  F.C.S. 


A  FEW  NOTES  ON  CANARY  MEDIUM. 

[A  communication  to  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.] 

Some  time  ago  your  Secretary  gave  me  some  of  the  canary  medium 
and  asked  me  if  I  would  try  it  and  give  him  the  results  at  which  ! 
arrived. 

The  sketch  I  show  you  will  explain  the  kind  of  room  and  light  with 
which  I  have  to  work.  It  is  a  small  room,  twelve  feet  by  nine  feet,  lighted 
from  the  ceiling,  which  at  one  side  slopes  from  near  the  floor.  Tin 
window  is  two  feet  six  inches  by  one  foot  six  inches,  and  I  fitted  a  box 
below  it  open  on  the  top,  and  faced  with  the  canary  medium  to  give  m  • 
a  light  directly  in  front  when  developing.  This  box  has  a  shutter  o; 
brown  paper  stretched  on  a  frame  to  cut  off  as  much  light  as  is  wished 
The  window  has  also  a  frame  fitted  to  it,  which  is  put  up  with  ^four 
buttons,  and  it  also  has  a  brown  paper  shutter  to  regulate  the  light. 

As  my  window  faces  the  east  these  shutters  are  necessary  when  the  sun 
is  bright.  I  put  on  the  frame  (B)  three  thicknesses  of  the  canary  mem mn  : 
these  I  oiled  in  the  same  way  as  was  usual  with  the  ruby  paper.  Hm 
flood  of  light  was  very  great — so  much  so  that  your  Sec  etary,  v  hen 
came  into  the  room,  made  the  remark — ha'  white  Iffiht 
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By  drawing  the  cord  to  the  shutter  (C)  I  can  make  the  room  as  dark 
as  I  please.  After  closing  this  shutter  I  selected  two  plates — one  a 
Fry,  the  other  a  Bennett — and  proceeded  to  make  transparencies  from 
two  negatives  selected. 


A  Window,  two  feet  by  one  foot  six  inches.  B  Screen,  canary  medium.  C  Brown- 
paper  shutter,  movable 'at  will.  D  Box  to  throw  down  light  in  front  of  developing 
tray.  E  Brown  paper,  movable  at  will.  F  Washing  trough.  G  Printing-frame  ex¬ 
posed. 

I  then  let  the  shutter  (C)  drop  right  down,  so  that  the  full  flood  of 
light  came  upon  the  plate.  The  light  at  this  time  was  so  strong  I  could 
see  a  pin  on  the  floor  nine  feet  from  the  window.  These  two  plates  I  now 
show  you.  They  are  quite  free  from  fog.  The  developing  dish  was  on 
the  table  two  feet  six  inches  below  the  window,  and  the  plates  were 
frequently  lifted  for  examination.  I  then  proceeded  to  make  another 
transparency  from  a  rather  thin  negative,  placed  it  at  a  distance  of 
ten  inches  from  the  frame  writh  the  same  light  as  before,  and  exposed  it 
for  five  minutes,  the  result  being  a  pretty  fair  picture.  From  this  it 
was  clear  that,  however  well  a  plate  might  be  developed  at  a  distance 
of  two  feet  six  inches  from  the  window,  the  light  was  far  from  being  a 
safe  one  to  trust  too  much.  I  then  removed  the  oiled  paper  and  sub¬ 
stituted  two  sheets  of  the  paper  unoiled,  and  exposed  another  plate 
for  five  minutes,  the  result  being  a  very  faint  outline  of  the  portrait. 
I  then  oiled  one  of  these  sheets  of  paper  and  exposed  another  plate  for 
five  minutes  in  the  same  way  as  before,  and  in  this  case  got  much  more 
detail.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  two  sheets  of  paper  is  the 
quantity  required  for  a  fight  directly  iu  front  ;  while  one  sheet  oiled 
and  one  unoiled,  if  the  direct  light  be  cut  oft'  by  the  shutters,  as  I  use 
them,  give  a  very  pleasant  and  safe  light  to  work  by.  I  found  even  the 
two  thicknesses  of  the  canary  medium  gave  a  much  more  comfortable 
light  to  work  by  than  the  old  ruby,  which  was  so  very  trying  to  the 
eyes.  I  intended  going  over  these  again,  giving  an  exposure  of  three 
minutes,  but  the  weather  being  dull  I  had  to  give  it  up,  though  I  hope 
to  have  another  opportunity  before  long.  Thos.  H.  W.  Knolles. 


SHORTCOMINGS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[A  communication  to  the  Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Association.] 
In  photography,  where  so  much  depends  upon  manipulations  and  pro¬ 
cesses,  technicalities  require,  and  do  actually  receive,  great  attention. 
The  vast  majority  of  papers  read  and  discussions  held  at  photographic 
society  meetings  are  upon  technical  matters ;  and  while  a  great 
deal  has  to  be  done  yet  before  our  formulas  can  be  considered  perfect, 
or  apparatus  all  that  could  be  wished  for,  I  think  the  time  would 
be  well  spent  were  we  to  leave  these  well-worn  grooves  occasionally, 
and,  taking  a  broader  view  of  the  situation,  consider  in  what  precise 
direction  improvement  is  most  urgently  required.  This  idea  was 
forced  upon  me  the  other  day  when,  having  the  opportunity  of 
comparing  a  photographic  landscape  with  an  engraving  taken  from  the 
very  same  spot,  I  had  to  confess  that  the  photograph  lacked  in  a 
woeful  degree  the  breadth  and  fine  pictorial  quality  of  the  engraving. 
Nor  was  this  due  to  any  liberties  which  the  artist  has  taken  to  improve 
his  picture  at  the  expense  of  truth,  as  could  easily  be  seen  by  referring 
to  the  photograph.  What,  then,  constituted  the  difference?  and  why 
was  there  a  fine  breadth  of  effect  in  the  engraving,  and  a  particular 
absence  of  it  in  the  photograph,  when,  in  both  cases,  the  very 
same  subject  had  been  chosen  ? 

In  the  following  remarks  I  shall  give  what  appear  to  me  to  be 
the  principal  shortcomings  in  a  photographic  picture ;  and  as  the  subject 
is  both  wide  and  difficult,  I  make  no  pretenson  to  do  more  than 
skim  the  surface.  To  be  concise,  and  at  the  same  time  intelligible, 
I  will  consider  the  subject — 1st,  as  to  outline  ;  2nd,  as  to  light 
and  shade  ;  and  3rd,  as  to  colour. 

1st,  as  to  outline:— A  design,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  forcible  in 
proportion  as  it  is  simple.  An  artist  secures  breadth  by  seizing 
the  salient  points  and  presenting  them  unbroken  by  paltry  detail.  For 
this  reason  the  photographic  outline  is  too  complex  to  be  effective. 
It  must  be  remembered  that,  while  it  is  so  far  a  copy  of  nature,  it  is  a 


very  diminutive  copy,  and  will  not  bear  the  same  elaboration  u! 
the  original.  Besides,  seeing  that  objects  in  very  different  planes  have 
to  be  adequately  represented  on  the  flat  as  being  at  different  distances, 
some  plan  must  be  devised  to  do  this.  One  of  the  most  important 
aids  in  this  direction  is  the  surpressing  of  outline  here  and  there,  and 
the  simplification  of  it  where  it  cannot  be  surpressed.  In  this  way  ,-t 
foreground  may  be  made  to  come  forward,  while  the  distance  seems 
to  retire.  Of  course  the  camera  has  no  such  modifying  power,  and 
although  we  often  see  in  the  photographic  picture  an  outline  which 
w'ould  be  better  softened,  or  another  accentuated,  we  have  no  way  of 
photographically  effecting  it. 

This  equally  intricate  outline  over  the  whole  length  and  breadth  ol 
the  picture  not  only  destroys  distance  but  it  is  not  a  correct  repre¬ 
sentation  of  what  we  see;  for  it  will  be  found,  if  the  eye  be  fixed  upon  , 
a  certain  object,  that  the  outline  grows  less  and  less  intricate  as  it  nears 
the  margin  of  our  view.  Looking  along  an  avenue  of  trees,  for  instance, 
with  our  eyes  fixed  upon  a  certain  point,  although  we  have  a  vague, 
general  impression  of  the  trees  immediately  on  our  right-hand  and  our 
left,  we  do  not  distinguish  every  little  leaf  and  every  little  spray  as 
the  photographic  lens  reproduces  them.  If  the  eye  w’ere  in  focus  at 
one  and  the  same  time  upon  an  object  a  few  feet  in  advance,  and  upon 
another  half-a-mile  away,  our  perception  of  distance  would  not  he 
nearly  so  perfect  as  it  is,  and  yet  depth  of  focus  in  a  lens  is  considered 
a  very  important  feature. 

It  may  be  asked,  then,  if  our  pictures  ought  to  be  blunt  or  blurred 
towards  the  margin?  By  no  means.  The  impression  which  the  eye 
receives  of  objects  not  precisely  at  the  point  of  sight  is  not  a  blurred 
image.  The  general  impression  of  outline  is  perfectly  sharp,  but  the 
eye  cannot  follow  it  in  all  its  little  tortuosities.  If  an  artist  would  be 
successful  in  conveying  the  impression  which  a  certain  scene  had  upon 
him,  he  must  manage  to  bring  the  eye  to  rest  upon  his  canvas  precisely 
where  his  own  rested  when  the  original  impression  was  produced,  lie 
does  this  by  carefully  working  up  from  simple  forms  at  the  margin  to 
the  most  complex  at  the  point  of  sight.  In  this  way  the  eye  is  carried 
forward  to  the  focus  of  the  picture,  and  finally  chooses  as  a  centre  the 
very  spot  which  was  the  centre  of  his  own  impression.  I  cannot  see 
how  the  photographic  outline,  which  is  as  pointed  and  precise  at  the 
margin  as  in  the  very  eye  of  the  picture,  can  lead  one  on  into  the 
distance  ;  rather,  I  should  say,  i3  the  attention  arrested  and  iixed  by 
what  should  have  been  only  a  stejqnng-stone.  The  point  of  maximum 
interest  is  never  at  the  margins  of  my  field  of  vision,  and  yet  I  have 
frequently  seen  it  here  in  photographs.  Vignettes  have  always  been 
considered  the  most  artistic  of  photographic  productions,  and  this,  I  am 
convinced,  simply  because  their  margins  are  robbed  of  their  undue 
importance.  To  recapitulate,  then,  I  consider  that  the  photographic 
outline,  being  equally  intricate  throughout,  by  scattering  the  interest 
robs  the  picture  of  the  charm  and  force  of  one  common  centre. 

With  regard  to  light  and  shade  :  I  consider  they  are  not  true  to  nature 
rendered  by  photography7.  Examine  even  the  very  best  photograph, 
compare  it  with  what  you  see  in  nature,  and  you  must  confess  that 
the  amount  of  black  in  it  is  far  in  excess  of  what  you  ever  see  in 
broad,  beautiful  daylight.  Cast  your  eye  over  a  landscape  and  note 
that  three-fourths  of  the  whole  is  in  half-tone,  the  other  fourth  divided 
between  high  light  and  deep  shadow.  Photograph  the  same  landscape, 
and  you  will  find  a  very  different  pi’oportion.  A  tree  trunk  or  a  large 
boulder,  innocent  of  black  so  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  comes  out  with 
shadows  “  tartarian  ”  in  their  depth.  Let  the  light  fall  off  so  little  that 
the  eye  can  scarcely  appreciate  the  shade  at  all,  the  sensitive  plate  will 
render  it  fourfold.  The  camera  and  the  eye  do  not  value  light  by  the 
same  standard  at  all ;  we  judge  by  its  luminosity,  the  camera  by  its 
actinic  force — hence  the  confusion.  Here  we  have  a  soft,  delicate 
shadow,  apparently  only  a  little  less  intense  than  the  high  light ; 
unfortunately,  being  reflected  light,  it  has  not  actinic  force  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  apparent  luminosity,  and  is  rendered  in  the  photograph  as 
being  many  times  blacker  than  it  seems  to  the  eye.  But  not  only 
in  individual  parts  does  this  hold  good,  for  the  whole  general  tone  of 
the  photograph  is  lowered  from  the  same  cause.  Those  who  practice 
landscape  photography  must  have  noticed  how  equally  luminous  the 
landscape  and  sky  at  times  would  appear  to  be.  A  photograph  of  the 
scene,  however,  represents  the  earth  as  many  times  blacker  than  the 
sky,  and,  whereas  in  nature  the  distant  hills  melted  imperceptibly  into 
the  clouds,  there  was  in  the  photograph  a  line  of  demarcation  painfully 
plain. 

To  recapitulate,  then :  since  we  judge  of  light  and  shade  by  degrees 
of  luminosity  and  the  sensitive  plate  by  actinic  value,  and  since  shades 
are  often  luminous  without  being  chemically  active,  I  consider  that 
light  and  shade  as  we  see  it  is  so  far  not  correctly  rendered  in  a 
photograph. 

But  photography  has  still  another  important  shortcoming.  I  refer  to 
the  erroneous  colour  values  which  it  gives  us.  I  have  already  suggested 
that,  as  a  mere  matter  of  light  and  shade,  the  falling  off  of  actinic 
force,  even  in  feeble  shadows,  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  falling  off 
of  its  apparent  luminosity.  I  have  now  to  go  a  step  further,  and  remind 
you  that,  in  the  matter  of  colour,  of  two  tints  the  brighter  to  the  eye 
may  be  rendered  the  darker,  and  the  darker  to  the  eye  come  out  the 
brighter.  This  is  an  entire  reversal  of  our  sensations,  and  I  need 
scarcely  point  out  how  serious  a  fault  this  is.  To  be  utterly  false  to 
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iture  is  bad  enough;  but  were  we  left  the  same  range  of  contrasts, 
ren  if  they  were  erroneous,  our  pictures  might  still  be  beautiful,  as 
itness  many  charming  effects  in  portraiture  where,  although  the 
trious  tints  of  the  subject  are  erroneously  given,  the  error  is  as  often 
the  side  of  heightening  contrast  as  reducing  it.  In  landscape  work 
are  less  fortunate,  for  the  prevailing  colours  in  a  landscape  being 
..ions  tints  of  yellow,  brown,  or  green,  all  of  about  the  same  actinic 
due,  we  entirely  lose  the  beautiful  contrast  which  we  see  with  our 

Not  only  does  the  picture  suffer  in  artistic  effect  from  this,  but 
ould  it  happen  that  two  objects  of  about  the  same  actinic  value  lie 
Je  by  side,  no  mutter  that  one  is  orange  and  the  other  a  dark  olive 
•ten,  they  will  be  run  together,  and  probably  in  many  parts  be  indistin- 
lishable  from  each  other,  thus  introducing  an  element  of  great  coll¬ 
ision.  I  was  very  much  struck  by  this  some  time  ago,  photographing 
the  Gaunseley,  near  Brechin.  To  look  up  the  water  from  the 
dgputhe  seme  was  beautiful.  A  few  large  boulders  at  the  edge  of 
te  streitm, we i  e  the  darkest  objects,  then  the  wet  banks  only  a  little 
'htm^vthen'ifehe  dr  y  earth  above  in  still  lighter  tints  of  red  and  brown, 
poVe  that  dty  grass  strewn  with  withered  leaves,  and,  last,  the  trees 
-ev^ytfaiiif*1  froffi  %|ht  yellow  to  deep  sombre  olive-green.  I  was 
li'fddtefafbly^fskppjo-ffitidffpn  printing  from  this  negative,  to  find  that 
distinguish  ^thflitr^Cfroip^hat,  or  to  discover  where  rocks  ter- 
:'M£d  and  'bailies  began,  i  had  to  hold  the  print  within  four  inches 
SHf' -ns, ^©^Mfolefeontrasts— indeed,  a  few  feet 
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vay  tal  B9dkft)l®«toifehet»atare  of  the  subject;  beyond 
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llpdiou,  '  I  would  not  for  this:  ireasoniresoict  to  collodion;  but  woulcT 
thej?  Ipopa  ^e.maysBebabteito  iprepareiplate&'hikehe'dili^j 

lafl'nh  in  woirvi./^'irlf  ir>  ^  B rl  rmirTn  lift 1 1 'TAW  S3  f  6  J IXIGO  Od  AO  20'-  i 


With  regal’d  tfb  the  excessive  aippuht  ,of  defail,:  I  wpulel  oblitefdte:., 
ich  pr  little  ,of  it  acqprding  to  e^jgmstpi|s<£,  4>y  prinimgru£om|)apg?o 
fjh  ^  rpu^gvtrf^i  icSflft»E  jpktaH-e&i*o4te  sdewM  frs-9 

¥>n  10P  m.odejjatdyssmciotliAwrfaee  photbg^eiM'inteifdfed0 
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tbiHsCI  .3  bins  .Q  .eisgoM  .Jam  d.fBS  edf  no  ffidf  beonnonns  saw  3 1  _ 

termined  enbrt  should  be  made  to  throw  off  the  trammels  of  the 
iated  taste  brought  about  by  attmtoenised  paper  pictures.  We  have 

£t,u^ 

ntmpg-HBxfott&:a4^  .&<tb  g|P  Mf^ijhjmes- 

n  -WOia  tut*  t¥aipfg^fyf 

*  *?".1  :^y  w.lth  r®Sard-  5°  tlie  bne  .contrasts  which  we  lose  from’ 
n-adtmnr  edrtfara  in  nature :  I^jee^pfjig-  gy^y  |h,an  to.^add  themdiy? 

unfilled,  nniouboiq  lo  sbomaid  lo  noriis'jdBGorneb  fi  avr.g  hyoT  .d  .T  .iM 
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photography,  and  well  read  in  the  English  and  foreign  literature  of 
the  subject.  Some  time  ago  he  was  public  analyst  to  the  city  of 
Lucerne.  The  manifold  functions  just  stated  are  characteristic  of 
Switzerland,  in  which  your  hotel  landlord  may  be  a  doctor  of  philo¬ 
sophy  and  one  of  the  local  magistrates,  professional  and  other  kinds  of 
life  being  here  very  much  “mixed,”  and  open  to  everyone  provided  he 
be  but  properly  qualified.  The  affix  of  “Hauser”  to  Ur.  Stieriin’s 
name  is  the  maiden  name  of  his  wife,  according  to  a  somewhat 
prevalent  custom  in  Switzerland,  in  which  the  individuality  of  the 
wife  is  not  so  completely  publicly  lost  in  that  of  the  husband  as  in 
England. 

Much  of  Dr.  Stierlin-Hauser’s  attention  has  been  devoted  to  micro¬ 
scopic  photography,  and  the  following  is  his  plan  of  operations:— A, B, 
fi<j  1,  is  a  thick  piece  of  board  about  a  foot  long,  with  a  slot  in  its 

upper  surface  in  which 
FIQ-1-  rectangular  blocks  of 

J  ~  wood  slide,  and  can  be 

fixed  anywhere  along 
the  slot.  Brass  stems 
to  carry  lenses,  reflec¬ 
tors,  and  so  on  fit  into 
holes  in  the  movable 
rectangular  blocks,  and 
the  necessary  firmness  is 
given  where  desired  by 
means  of  thumb-screws. 
On  one  of  those  days  of  unbroken  sunshine  which  are  so  numerous 
here — far  from  the  sea,  and  south  of  the  champagne-producing  districts, 
of  France — the  board  is  placed  outside  the  window,  and  the  rays  of 
the  sun  are  reflected  by  the  mirror  F  through  the  lens  H,  and  the 
piece  of  cobalt-blue  glass  K.  Thus  a  powerful  beam  of  blue  light  is 
available  for  use  in  the  operating-room,  the  rays  being  brought  to  a 
focus  on  the  object  by  the  selected  position  of  the  lens,  or  rendered 
lfi&te^or  less  parallel  at  will.  By  means  of  the  blue  light  any  optical 
trbubfp'  as  to  non-achromatism  is  abolished  sufficiently  for  practical 

pftiposeS.  ' 

Upside  .thM-oom  the  blue  beam  is  received  upon  a  mirror  a  few  inches 
fffrfti  trahWejit  pfrject  to  be  photographed,  and  thrown  obliquely 
ujoph  ii,  m' ll^egts  of  light  and  shade.  The  object  is  then 
pfiotdgraphed’  iri  the  "ordinary  way,  a  microscopic  objective  being  used 

Much  depends  upon  the  quality 
SP#8*  ^  is  not  every  maker  who 

call  4;m;n  .ctot;^pod(  rnrcrpacippiiqjp^jeqtiy^Sspf  this  class.  Dr.  Stierlin- 

six  hi? j.^6ijyejQnpflgpo4f for  ty#  ipurpp.se ;  those  two  of  his 
- o  ---*  t-*r — -r,  -  -f  yienna. 

placed  hori- 

px^d  $0 w£vw*«l$;upqin  it.so  iBy  means  of 
_  jT.ipipg^  is, ;  deflesAedi  # t=  right  angles,  and 
^  lp.ithe  >  Guinea#.  -;All.tlfevpar*srbet«'«n 


a'-pi 
""  i,  as 
tfifeDol|fe<!., 
ehter.  tlie 

Atk^Sr Acfat 

which;  ^ 

overfid'M^k^y'giving  about-^^of-a  -tarn  to- the  screw  of  the  objective 
during  the  exposure  of  the  plate,  so  that  the  lens  is  slightly  moved 
during  the  operation.  YKESlguEKght  artd^a  Sow  plate,  Dr.  Stierlin- 
Hauser  finds  the  maximum  time  -of-  -exposure  oto  be  seven  or  eight 
seconds.  With  low  ppSiggffs  SEfeliflflffimufirre^pb^Pe  is  a  second  and  a- 
h^Lj0,  ^y  tlq^systepy  th§:'gpwati<Sos  ctffee  mueh  ’likerthose 1  of  otflih my^' 


- „„  ig  wbrksiof  *rt„to®ri9C6ictrlmir  valufli  w6rh:a'dH'iSa' 

.S-kiff^i^utists^igGf  osokraieiTf:  it  feKecessaff  to:  do  so'  in  copying 
lj  tttihgsviiti  ia:  jqst  as  Pe^sif'y  Ff# 

iedothtfiphttir^if  vi'mjfcfliv.W  «a  «„iawsi»  au3PaimXC?^jiLfiiinx<r’  A  hi  i&mQ.. 


'Covering  the  back'  qr  ruie  negative;-Wltp  tracmg-Baper^ 

’ 1  ,w<^’b]in| i  with  a  peipcil  aud  sthinp.  So  far  I  have  not  been 

rSlS’hi^tw  a^.ed  .hemg'.  distinguishable  in  the  print.  More; 
eutw  fi  0,1  uce4  enlarged  negatives  from  small  transparenciesv 

ing  gejatmo-brouude  paper.  There  aro  more  successful; ahd  mosts 
ect^ve  Alterations  which  cau  be  made  either  with  colour  or  pencil.  The 
gati  ve,  even  after  ft  is  waxed,  is  net-  sob  nearly  4d^rt|§§|d^*?IS0 
i  iss,  and  ;the  shadows  ido  .not  Lntftft ct»  Sfleb  tc 
ereby  a  truer,  effect. 


iH)t  print  m  sabff  W  pitehf  dMSSkf jgiffng' 

.  . ,  ,  vevy  'srjigh't  graik  Of  tne:  paper  is  rathec  anJ 

provement  than  otherwise,  especially  in  large  pictures. 

"  oa  )o  Ydileop  edi  t90neiieqxa  y  bsirifiol  ed  Pm  Tulloch,  M.I). 
9'i9ff  gaiwoilol  9dT “".arof oaf  i^do  e.ii  lo  iewoq  ban 

MISCELLANEOUS  SUBJ  EC  T  S.' 

.B90HUC  6  . . 

,,  08  Photomicrography  in  Lxjoerne.  -  •  -  '  -'V'A 

■*|j  ®Ti^St'^\PAUSER>  Lucerne— an  accomplisked  Swiss  , chemist 
jiL  mad  ^  tlie  laridlbrd'br  the .  Jai^st  mpji'pt%^^<Jtel  in 

f  is  also  an  expert  at 


Cs  counffy,  the'  celebrated''  Kigi-'SclieidecL ' 


iMA^ACr,' apoiiipbrtailgng  -equatjiharpp^lefi 
lich  are  at  different  distances  from  the  lens,  Dr.  Stierlin-Hauser  largely 
et&tmtlsloy  giVmg  aboi 


pi^ii^dj  sorite  timeago,  that  ^  r @oeftt-'phOtogra|^ii,C 
exhibitions  there  was  more  apparent  halation  in  erd&4gfeinents Hi an’-xVas 
;pr9b^l^^n%tor^flectiofti|fip#5tJie,b&ab  surfaces  ~crt  itlie-pliafes,  and 
shggested  the  future  use  of  Rnstadbetter  hm'^eotod-for  tW  ohefsicAl 
:  foci.  If  light  filtered  through  cobalt-blue  glass  were  to  be  employed 
jwith  ordinary  enlarging  lenses;  amb  Professor "Stebbing’s  film  were  used 
instead  of  plates,  I  suggest  that  there  would  be  a  great  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  enlargements.  I  have  been  trying  experiments  with 
those  films  (and  Eope'to  publish 'the"  results1  shortly)  upon  test  objects 
in  which.  l^alftripnrg^i9t.S  whfqre  nojb^susp^^t^d  aqer  used, 

and  found  the' 'films  to  gitfe4i„CQixectibh  to- the  erw-u it -htai nabte-by 
the  backing  used  for  plates  ;  but  I  wish  to  give  the  results  <»f  trials  of 
the  trims  as  a  wholepimd.  to  jlVOid  premature  publlcatiou. 

.onel-YiaojxadO MnlO oai lo oumiB  I . . . _ 

.awoLsTGiX  .  PhoTOGR.APHY  BY  THE  MaGHESIPM  LIGHT: 

S(3]hie: experiments  have  been  recently  published  on  the  use  of  bottles 
of  oxygen  ill  which  to  burn::  fragments  of  magnesium  riband v' to  take 
portraits -by’-  the;  magflesiitm  light.  •  An  objection;  is  the  trouble  and 
cost  off  making  the  'oxygen,  and^tliaUfrieJms  E^ve  t.o  be  adqpte^b  to  -. 
to/ldflGQWef 3^' dighBiihMxJ^C^bhriged  4pbe-  dkjefttidh  to"  burinng1 tfrff" 
riband,tPJ^iMf  t^;t^ef'§xpqjBure  is  .^longer;  and-  theMupaot -ash  hosjrf* 
tendency  to  drop  off  and  put  out  the  light  before  ths  selected  length  of 
. nteteUS'h^utiwdQii/Jael *  fi  MIw  go  sno  ^ 

i  ldB«^^ea»dhg®(iihMPWI»9«fenl1feEbs^ t li#  magn tririm -  h gW W iflgh f , 
and  overcame  the  difficulties  by  the  adoption  of  one  part  of  the 
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principle  of  Larkin’s  magnesium  lamp.  The  method  may  be  explained 
by  the  aid  of  fig.  2,  in  ’which  A  B  is  the  top  of  a  firm  and  solid  table, 
on  which  was  placed  the  base-board  D  E,  sup¬ 
porting  the  wooden  upright  F  D,  which  was 
some  seven  or  eight  feet  long,  consequently 
reached  nearly  to  the  ceiling  of  the  room. 
R  was  a  kind  of  little  brass  funnel  with  no 
neck,  and  a  large  opening  where  the  neck 
should  be.  This  brass-inverted  cone  was  no 
larger  than  an  egg-cup,  and  its  lower  opening 
was  about  as  large  as  a  fourpenny  piece.  K. 
is  a  tin  spirit  lamp,  with  a  horizontal  neck  and 
flame  at  N,  so  that  anything  falling  through 
the  funnel  must  pass  through  the  flame,  yet 
just  miss  touching  the  wick.  The  combustible 
substance  was  magnesium  powder  mixed  with 
sand.  One  thimbleful  of  the  powder,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  mixed  with  two  of  sand  with  a 
spoon  or  bit  of  wood  on  a  sheet  of  paper ;  then, 

^ _ •  , _ -  the  sitter  being  in  position  and  all  being  ready, 

the  mixture  is  poured  all  at  once  into  the 
funnel.  A  long  sheet  of  flame  of  one  or  two 
seconds’  duration  is  the  result.  If  the  picture  prove  over-exposed  the 
proportion  of  sand  has  to  be  increased  in  the  next  trial,  and  that  of  the 
magnesium  powder  correspondingly  diminished.  When  once  the  right 
proportions  are  known  portrait  after  portrait  cau  be  produced,  properly 
exposed  with  dead  certainty.  No  cap  is  necessary  to  the  lens,  provided 
a  candle  only  be  used  for  the  normal  illumination  of  the  room,  and  it  be 
not  placed  so  that  an  image  of  it  can  be  thrown  by  the  lens  into  the 
camera.  The  proportion  of  magnesium  powder  regulates  the  proper 
exposure. 

At  first  there  was  a  difficulty,  and  one  only,  with  this  simple  apparatus, 
and  that  was  that  the  aqueous  vapour  from  the  flame  condensed  on  the 
lower  parts  of  the  brass  cone,  and  the  powder  stuck  to  the  neck  of  the 
wet  funnel,  sometimes  blocking  it  and  arresting  the  flow  of  illuminating 
material  altogether.  The  neck  of  the  funnel  was  therefore  cut  off,  and 
the  lower  opening  of  the  cone  made  rather  large.  It  would  be  an 
improvement  to  use  something  on  which  aqueous  vapour  has  less 
tendency  to  condense  than  upon  cold  brass.  The  brass,  however,  was 
subsequently  kept  hot  by  fixing  the  spirit  lamp  nearer  to  it  than  in  the 
first  experiments. 

The  larger  the  proportion  of  magnesium  in  relation  to  the  sand  the 
longer  the  flame  and  the  shorter  its  duration.  With  a  very  rich  pro¬ 
portion  I  once  had  a  flame  seven  or  eight  feet  long,  reaching  the  base¬ 
board  and  burning  its  surface.  The  long  flames  give  the  necessary 
diffusion  of  light,  and  a  white  sheet  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  sitter 
improves  the  shadows.  The  finest  artistic  effects  of  light  and  shade  on 
the  countenance  of  the  sitter  can  be  obtained  by  this  method  when  the 
tall  wooden  lamp  is  placed  in  the  proper  position. 

The  sitter  need  not  be  fatigued  with  focussing  operations;  a  candle 
placed  where  his  face  will  come  will  do  to  focus  upon.  In  fact,  it  is  a 
capital  method  for  the  comfort  of  the  sitter,  who  must  not  look  in 
the  direction  of  the  coming  flame,  lest  his  eyes  be  dazzled  by  its 
magnificent  flash,  which,  however,  lasts  but  a  second  or  two. 

W.  H.  Harrison. 
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February  20 ... . 
„  27.... 

„  27.... 

„  28.... 

„  28.... 
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Studio  of  the  Club,  Chancery-lane. 
Studio,  Portland-st.,  Kingsdown. 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street. 
Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 
Free  Library  and  Museum. 

Hare  and  Hounds,  Yorkshire-st. 

London  and  Provincial  . 

Liverpool  Amateur  . 

Oldham . 

LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
At  the  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  16th  inst.,  the  chair  was 
occupied  by  Mr.  A.  Haddon. 

The  evening  was  the  monthly  one  on  which  a  “lecturette  ”  is  given,  and 
on  the  present  occasion  Mr,  F.  W.  Hart  discoursed  upon  the  subject  of 
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Residues  [see  page  120],  and  illustrated  his  remark-,  by  experiments  am 
demonstrations.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture, 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ayres  asked  whether  it  was  not  better  to  use  engineers’  ook 
rather  than  the  ordinary  gas  coke,  and  whether  it  was  not  better  who 
treating  sulphide  to  burn  off  acid  with  nitrate  of  pota  h. 

Mr.  F.  York  said  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  reducing  his  residue 
himself,  and  of  recovering  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  metal  mod.  In  order  to  te> 
the  matter  he  had  recently  divided  a  bulk  of  residue  into  throe  portions 
one  of  which  he  had  reduced  himself,  the  other  two  having  been  sent  t 
different  refining  houses— and  compared  the  result.  He  found  that  th 
result  was  about  the  same  in  money  value  in  all  three  cases,  but  m 
examining  the  flux  left  there  was  evidently  silver  contained  in  it  ;  indeed 
it  proved  to  be  worth  about  ten  shillings  per  pound.  The  danger  of  n 
effectually  and  thoroughly  performing  the  reduction  was  one  which  th 
who  were  not  engaged  in  it  as  a  busine-s  should  guard  carefully  against,  n 
they  would  lose  rather  than  gain  after  all  their  trouble.  The  ./  >  <  rage  vain, 
of  dry  chloride  of  silver  or  of  paper-ash  well  burned  he  fouud  t"  !>••  one  tr. 
ounce  of  metallic  silver  from  three  avoirdupois  ounces  of  residue.  Sulphid, 
of  silver  yielded  rather  more  than  one-quarter  its  weight  of  metal.  For  th 
precipitation  of  the  chloride  from  print  washings  he  kept  two  paraffine  tubs 
with  taps  about  half-way  down.  When  one  was  filled  the  other  was  takei 
into  use,  and  before  that  was  filled  No.  1  would  have  settled  down  clear, 
and  the  liquid  could  be  poured  away.  He  would  ask  whether  there  wa* 
any  advantage  in  using  borax  when  fluxing.  Like  Mr.  Ayres,  he  though 
it  much  better  to  use  steam  coke,  and  did  so  accordingly. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  inquired  whether  there  was  any  advantage  in  using  sal: 
in  flux. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  used  coke  of  both  kinds.  When  the  residu. 
was  very  refractory  and  contained  much  alumina  he  used  oven  coke. 

A  Member  suggested  the  use  of  hard  carbon  for  getting  greater  heat. 

Mr.  Hart,  in  replying  to  the  various  questions  that  had  been  a*ke< 
and  remarks  that  had  been  made,  said  that  if  hard  carbon  were  used  sixh 
feet  of  chimney  might  be  required  to  get  draught  enough.  As  for  tin 
amount  of  saving  possible  to  effect  by  systematic  economy  and  carefu 
reducing,  he  thought  it  quite  practicable  to  get  as  much  heat  as  eighty  o 
eighty-five  per  cent.  Nitrate  of  soda  was  sometimes  used  for  Auxin-, 
because  it  was  cheaper  than  nitrate  of  potash.  Soda  ash  and  not  coin 
mon  cai’bonate  of  soda  should  be  used,  as  the  latter  contained  so  mud 
nitrate  of  crystallisation  that  it  would  spark  in  the  crucible.  Fo; 
precipitation  he  preferred  hydrochloric  acid  to  salt,  which  took  mud 
longer  to  complete  its  work.  When  treating  sulphides  ho  did  buri 
off  with  nitrate  of  potash.  When  he  suspected  foreign  matter  h 
used  borax.  Borax  and  boracic  acid  have  great  affinity  for  foreigi 
matter.  The  flux  after  the  completion  of  the  reduction  should  have  . 
vitreous  apppearance.  If  it  have  a  dull  appearance  a  good  deal  of  metr. 
is  left  in  it.  A  gentleman  called  upon  him  one  evening  telling  him  that  h 
had  had  a  residue  reduced  whilst  waiting  at  the  refiner’s.  Having  pickei 
up  a  small  piece  of  the  flux  he  showed  it  to  him  (the  lecturer),  \vh 
saw  at  once  that  the  action  had  not  been  complete,  and  on  putting  it  int 
the  furnace,  he  extracted  four  shillings’ worth  of  gold  from  that  small  piec 
of  flux.  The  object  of  using  sand  was  that  when  one  is  reducing,  and  ha 
a  quantity  of  alkaline  flux  left  for  some  time  in  the  pot,  the  crucible  migl 
be  attacked ;  the  loose  sand  was  then  acted  on  instead  of  the  cmcibl* 
Common  salt  was  principally  used  in  making  assays  of  minerals  whe 
litharge  had  been  added ;  the  lead  then  went  down  in  a  shower. 

The  Chairman  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  which  w; 
warmly  accorded. 

It  was  announced  that  on  the  28th  inst.  Messrs.  C.  and  F.  Darker  vfroul 
give  some  demonstration  of,  and  experiments  in,  polarisation  of  light. 

— — ♦ - 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  5,  St.  Andrew-squa 
on  Wednesday  evening,  the  6th  instant, — Mr.  William  Neilson,  Preside: 
in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  ordinary  members  : — Mes^ 
Daniel  Finlayson,  F.R.P.S.,  Andrew  Forbes,  Edward  Debenham,  JuL 
Peike,  W.  S.  Anderson,  and  Hunter  Muir. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Pope  gave  a  demonstration  of  his  mode  of  producing  gelatir  i 
bromide  enlargements  on  paper.  Two  very  successful  enlargements  w» 
produced,  of  good  colour — brilliant,  yet  soft.  In  the  course  of  the  denr 
stration  he  (Mr.  Pope)  said  it  was  imperative  that  every  attention  shot 
be  paid  to  cleanliness  and  careful  washing  between  development  and  fixi 
in  order  to  avoid  stains.  While  the  paper  is  dry  it  is  very  liable  to  rece' 
stains  from  damp  fingers.  He  particularly  recommended  that  the  develo, 
be  poured  into  the  dish,  and  the  exposed  paper,  previously  soaked  in  wat 
floated  thereon  face  down,  as  the  plan  usually  recommended  of  pouring  < 
developer  on  the  print,  in  his  hands,  tended  to  produce  unevenness  a 
stains.  When  the  image  was  fairly  visible,  then  it  should  be  turned  f: 
up.  In  practice,  he  had  a  piece  of  white  cardboard  nailed  on  the  wall  of 
operating  room  with  the  various  sizes  marked  upon  it.  The  image  thro 
on  the  desired  space  from  a  lantern  was  duly  focussed  to  the  required  si. 
the  light  then  being  turned  down,  a  piece  of  dry  argentic  paper  was  tael 
on  the  space  and  the  exposure  proceeded  with.  He  (Mr.  Pope)  prefer/ 
negatives  of  moderate  density — not  too  thin,  but  with  clear  shadows.  1 
time  of  exposure  could  only  be  learned  by  experience,  the  quality  of  ne 
tive  and  power  of  light  being  the  chief  factors.  The  following  were  i 
formulae  employed 

No.  1. 

Oxalate  of  potash  .  6  ounces. 

Boiling  water  . 30  ,, 

No.  2. 

Protosulphate  of  iron  .  2  ounces. 

Water  .  10  „  I 


c !  q  O 

C  J  JL 
3£ 
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No.  3. 

Citric  acid  .  3  ounces. 

Water  . 10  ,, 

For  use,  take  of  No.  1  . 8  ,, 

„  No.  2 . . .  2  „ 

,,  No.  3 . . .  £  ounce. 

Fixing  :~Hypo . 12  ounces. 

Water .  40  ,, 

Fix  twenty  minutes. 

Hardening  bath  :—A him . 2  ounces. 

Water.... . .  20  ,, 

.  Samuel  Tamkin  said  his  experience  fully  supported  that  of  Mr. 
s,  in  so  far  that  greater  freedom  from  defects  resulted  from  floating  the 
in  development,  and  also  advised  that  dishes  only  a  very  little  larger 
the  paper  should  be  employed.  He  handed  round  a  large  number  of 
-argentic  paper  prints  with  duplicate  on  ordinary  albumenised  paper, 
s  noticed  that  in  some  cases  the  bromide  prints  were  the  most  suitable 
ssion  of  the  subject.  In  reply  to  questions,  he  (Mr.  Tamkin)  said 
die  difference  in  tone  was  due  to  the  modifications  in  the  developer. 
:oid,  bluish-green  tone  was  got  by  the  use  of  that  generally  employed, 
-Saturated  solution  of  oxalate  of  potash,  three  ounces;  saturated 
on  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  one  ounce.  He  understood  that  an  excess 
i  n  caused  yellowness;  he,  therefore,  increased  the  proportion  of  oxalate, 
k  jave  a  much  longer  exposure.  By  this  means  the  prints  developed  as 
li.ly  as  well-exposed  dry  plates,  the  colour  was  better,  and  the  whites 
?:  remarkably  pure.  He  found  it  of  great  importance  to  time  the 
pure  correctly;  for,  though  a  great  deal  is  said  about  the  latitude 
lc  able  in  this  as  in  the  working  of  gelatine  plates,  in  neither-  should  the 
:s  -esults  be  looked  for  unless  the  exposure  has  been  correctly  timed.  It 
as  n  this  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  proper  qualities  of  a  negative 
sc  ne  of  value,  because  with  such  knowledge  an  operator  might  produce 
)•/  is  in  succession  without  a  failure.  It  was  always  advisable  to  immerse 
1  at  the  wetted  paper  face  down  in  the  developing  dish,  as  mentioned  by 

i  h>po.  When  small  work  was  attempted  great  care  was  necessary  in  the 
o  'ting  and  finishing,  as  the  surface  was  much  more  liable  to  injury  than 
b  nenised  paper.  He  had  found  prints  lose  brilliancy  by  being  burnished. 

I  .  M‘Kean  thought  the  ordinary  sciopticon  unsuited  for  that  work, 
k  lelieved  a  six-inch  condenser  ought  to  be  employed. 

A  .  J.  M.  Turnbull  said  no  advantage  would  be  gained  by  a  six-inch 
hi  snser  for  carte  work.  In  fact,  such  a  size  would  be  a  positive  disad- 
u  ige. 

Aote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Pope,  proposed  by  Mr.  Craig- Christie,  was 
tr  id  by  acclamation. 

1  liscussion  on  Canary  Medium  then  took  place,  initiated  by  Mr.  KnoIIes. 
>e  page  121.] 

A  .  R.  H.  Bow  said  he  had  found  the  ruby  lamp  too  trying,  and  he  was 
ie  ivouring  to  devise  a  substitute.  The  result  of  his  experiments  he 
->1 1  to  embody  in  a  paper,  which  he  promised  to  bring  before  the  Society 

:  ;  early  date. 

A1.  Tamkin  had  tried  the  “canary,”  and  was  not  satisfied  with  it.  He 
>u  l  three  thicknesses  of  pale  yellow  tissue  paper  was  really  better.  His 

ii  dvv  was  not  under  the  influence  of  direct  sunlight. 

A .  W.  T.  Bashford  said  that  by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  S corah,  of  Brad- 
u-'  he  had  been  enabled  to  distribute  samples  of  canary  medium  to  several 
ie  sers,  and  laid  pieces  on  the  table  for  others  who  might  care  to  experi- 
le  with  it.  He  thought  that  the  opacity  of  the  paper  played  an  important 
ar  in  its  usefulness,  as,  according  to  Mr.  Knolles,  the  medium  was  unsafe 
ced.  There,  was  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  illumination  was  most 
ie  ant,  and  with  two  thicknesses  Mr.  Knolles  had  shown  it  was  quite 
ifi  the  negatives  and  transparencies  produced  being  entirely  free  from 
>g  He  drew  the  attention,  of  experimentalists  to  a  statement  by  Mr. 
Ie  lerson  that,  though  the  light  when  examined  by  a  spectroscope  might 
A  it  a  decided  green,  yet  it  might  be  quite  safe  for  the  dark  room.  He 
1st  noticed  that  some  experimentalists  had  endeavoured  to  arrive  at  a 
•b  on  of  the  difficulty  by  taking  negatives  of  surfaces  covered  by  various 
igsnts.  They  thought  that  the  least  actinic  pigment  ought  to  indicate 
ie  ifest  colour,  and  be  a  guide  to  judge  of  the  sensitiveness  of  plates.  He 
io;ht  experiments  in  that  direction  were  likely  to  be  misleading,  and 
<d.  ’ed  that  pigments  ought  not  to  be  compared  with  the  colours  as  seen 
i  ture;  their  action  on  sensitive  surfaces  was  entirely  different.  He 
■n  loved  it  an  easy  matter  to  produce  the  most  contradictory  evidence 
“  the  pigments  of  the  artists’  colourman  were  employed;  but  the 
In  'grapher  generally  had  to  go  direct  to  nature,  and  it  was  only  by 
q  indenting  with  nature’s  colours  or  their  equivalents  that  the  phofco- 
i-a  ter  would  be  materially  benefited. 

IN .  Turnbull  exhibited  a  modification  of  Mr.  Macdougald’s  lantern 
tr  t  m  which  the  parallel  sides  were  made  of  metal  instead  of  wood, 
ui  mowing  this  ingenious  contrivance  to  be  sufficiently  reduced  in  width 
i  ;  to  render  it  applicable  to  the  sciopticon.  He  also  exhibited  Cadett’s 
ei  jxposure  shutter. 

A .  Wardale  presented  the  Society  with  a  non- actinic  lantern  of  new 
n  for, use  in  demonstrations. 

i  .  „thftnkV>f  the  Society  were  presented  to  Mi-.  Wardale,  also  to 
r  tviiolies  for  his  carefully-conducted  experiments,  and  the  meeting- 

3r.  natea. 
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5ular  evening  of  the  Association  was  held  in  the  Christian  Institute 
•  othwell-street,  on  Wednesday,  the  6th  instant, — Mr.  John  Parke: 
lcriesident,  in  the  absence  of  Councillor  Robertson,  in  the  chair,  Tb 
■e  ot  the  evening  was  a  magic  lantern  exhibition  arranged  an 
bulated  by  Mr.  Thomas  Swan. 

eiy.^n,e  se™s  of  twenty  transparencies  from  one  negative,  showin 
e  iiutitucte  o!  pleasing  tones  which  may  be  got  in  transparencies,  b 
uex,  Cowan,  of  London,  was  very  much  admired. 


Mr.  L.  Dixon,  of  Colne,  exhibited  some  collodio-chloride  transparencies 
printed  by  contact,  most  of  which  were  very  fine. 

The  other  contributors  were  Messrs.  York,  Woodbury,  England  Wilson 
Lang,  &c. 

There  was  a  very  large  attendance  of  members  and  friends,  and  the 
meeting  terminated  with  votes  of  thanks  to  the  contributors  of  transpa¬ 
rencies  and  to  Mr.  Swan. 

- «■ - 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE  AND  NORTHERN  COUNTIES’ 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  12th  instant,  in  the  College  of  Physical  Science,  Newcastle,— 
Mr.  A.  L.  Steavenson,  J.P.,  of  Tynemouth,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  E.  Dodds  read  a  paper  entitled  Note. s-  on  Ruby  Lirjht.  He  said 
that  he  had  confined  his  attention  principally  to  the  testing  of  various 
coloured  media  suggested  in  the  photographic  journals,  &c.,  and  had 
decided  in  favour  of  ruby  glass.  He,  however,  showed  in  a  lantern,  brought 
for  the  purpose,  several  variously-coloured  glasses  and  papers,  some  of 
which  were  highly  suitable,  the  best  of  them  being  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham's 
cathedral  green,  combined  with  rag  yellow  paper,  and  a  stained  red  glass 
combined  with  a  saffron-coloured  parchment  paper. 

Mi-.  J.  P.  Gibson  observed  that  he  used  cherry  fabric,  but  always  with 
artificial  light. 

Professor  Herschel  said  that  lie  had  nothing  to  offer  from  experience 
regarding  the  relative  values  of  the  different  kinds  of  non-actinic  colours 
which  had  been  exhibited  to  them  that  evening  for  dark-room  illumination. 
The  non-actinic  property  depended  so  much  upon  the  nature  of  the 
chemicals  used,  as  well  as  of  the  light  tested,  that  it  must  be  in  great 
measure  a  subject  for  experiment  with  different  sensitive  plates.  But  the 
exact  measurements  to  which  Mr.  Dodds  had  submitted  them  showed  very 
clearly  that  for  manipulations  of  ordinary  dry  plates  there  was  a  large 
choice  of  very  different-looking  colours,  of  which  several  were  almost 
equally  harmless  and  inactive.  Regarding  the  fatiguing  effect  of  ruby- 
glass  light  upon  the  eyes:  the  complaint  against  it  was,  probably,  in 
some  degree  well  founded,  as  its  low  refrangibility  must  lengthen  the 
visual  focal  distances  of  objects  examined  by  it,  so  as  to  make  it  neces¬ 
sary  either  to  hold  such  objects  at  a  greater  distance  than  usual 
from  the  eyes,  or  else  to  strain  the  adapting  muscles  of  the  eye  to 
bring  to  a  distinct  focus  on  the  retina  the  image  of  such  objects  when  they 
are  held  close  at  hand  ;  and  especially  when  they  are  so  closely  examined 
and  inspected  as  we  are  accustomed  to  do  by  holding  them  very  near 
the  face,  in  ordinary  light,  for  minute  discrimination.  Short-sighted 
persons  have  a  natural  advantage  over  those  whose  usual  sight  is  either 
normal  or  long-focussed  in  the  power  of  minute  observation;  and  in  ruby 
light  such  persons  would  feel  at  home,  or  would  at  least  be  on  a  level  of 
scrutinising  aptitude  and  ability  with  ordinary-sighted  persons  in  ordinary 
light.  Normal-sighted  persons,  on  the  other  hand,  would  feel  as  if  the 
long-sighted  infirmity  natural  to  old  age  had  overtaken  them  before  its 
time,  obliging  them  either  to  forgo  the  advantages  of  close  inspection  or  to 
strain  the  focussing  muscles  of  the  eye  fatiguingly  to  re-acquire  the  faculty  of 
distinctness  of  sharp-focussed  definition  stolen  from  their  vision  by  the  light 
when  attempting  to  enlarge  the  view  of  an  object  in  the  usual  way  by  look¬ 
ing  at  it  closely.  The  young  generation  of  normal-sighted  photographers  will, 
no  doubt,  be  led,  by  a  prevailing  use  of  ruby  glass,  to  give  the  focussing 
muscles  of  the  eye  exceptional  exercise  in  one  particular  direction.  This 
will  either  (if  over  practised)  tend  to  make  them  short-sighted  for  ordinary 
light,  or,  if  only  exercised  enough  to  extend  and  not  to  displace  the  range  of 
muscular  efficiency,  will  furnish  easy  early  training  in  a  useful  means 
of  mitigating  the  usual  tendency  to  deterioration  of  the  eyesight ;  and 
it  will  prepare  eyes  so  exercised  in  youth  to  combat  more  successfully  than 
untried  eyes  could  do  the  infirmity  of  vision  natural  to  old  age,  and 
the  defect  of  long-sightedness  which  normal  eyes  acquire  sensibly  even  in 
the  advancing  years  of  mature  life,  without  making  it  necessary  then  to  hold 
a  page  of  print  at  arm’s  length  in  order  to  see  its  letters  clearly.  A  moderate 
use  of  ruby  light,  although  somewhat  fatiguing  to  normal  eyes,  must, 
accordingly,  be  rather  likely  to  have  a  wholesome  and  invigorating  than 
a  deleterious  and  injurious  effect  upon  the  sight.  It  would  be  a  useless 
light,  however,  for  colour-blind  persons;  and  the  sense  of  red  colour  in 
normally-constituted  eyes,  it  may  be  conjectured,  would  be  quickened 
and  heightened  at  the  same  time,  without  disadvantage,  with  the  extended 
power  of  focus-adaptation.  But  a  great  range  of  other  colours  not  ranking 
nearly  so  low  in  refrangibility  as  ruby  red,  it  has  been  clearly  shown 
by  Mr.  Dodds’  illustrations  and  experiments,  is  open  to  selection  and  to 
adoption  in  a  dark  room  with  perfect  safety  by  those  who  may  be  averse 
to  suffering  the  feeling  of  inconvenience  sometimes  occasioned  by  the 
bright  red,  even  if  its  trying  effect  on  the  eyes  should  be  clearly  proved  to 
be  not  only  harmless  but,  in  reasonable  limits  of  exposure  to  it,  of  useful 
service  and  ultimate  benefit  to  their  efficiency. 

The  Chairman  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Dodds  for  his  paper, 
which  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

The  Secretary  exhibited  and  described  a  camera,  sent  for  that  purpose, 
by  Mr.  McKellen,  of  Manchester. 

Some  fine  transparencies  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Mawson  and  Swan, 
taken  on  gelatino-chloride  plates  of  their  own  manufacture. 

Mr.  Dodds  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  who,  in  reply, 
expressed  the  pleasure  it  had  given  him  to  be  present  on  that  occasion.  He 
regretted  that  he  could  not  come  oftener  to  the  meetings,  which,  he  said, 
were  always  instructive. 

The  second  annual  dinner  of  the  above  Association  was  held  in  the  County 
Hotel,  Neville-street,  Newcastle,  on  Friday  last,  the  15th  instant.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Herschel  presided,  and  was  supported  by  Mr.  Way,  Mr.  Payne, 
Mr.  Pike,  and  otliers.  Mr.  Garland  occupied  the  vice-chair,  and  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  Mr,  Ross  and  other  members  of  the  Association, 
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The  Chairman  proposed  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  which  were  drunk  with 
enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Way  gave  the  toast  of  “  Photographic  Art  and  Societies,”  and 
spoke  of  the  value  of  an  art  education. 

Mr.  Gibson  responded. 

The  Vice-Chairman  proposed  “The  Newcastle  and  Northern  Counties’ 
Photographic  Association.”  He  deprecated  the  art  jealousies  which  seemed 
to  exist  among  even  our  great  men.  He  thought  that  there  should  be  more 
generosity  of  disposition  shown  towards  students  by  those  who  had  made 
a  life  study  of  art.  A  different  spirit  prevailed  among  continental  artists, 
from  whom  our  native  painters  had  derived  a  good  deal  of  their  knowledge 
of  art.  He  trusted  their  Association  would  tend  to  break  down  the  spirit 
of  exclusiveness  which  prevailed,  and  the  fear,  so  to  speak,  that  their  ideas 
or  knowledge  of  art  might  be  acquired  by  anybody  else.  Our  countrymen 
in  the  past  had  experienced  no  such  narrowness  or  jealousy  from  the  old 
masters,  and  Englishmen  should  be  more  willing  than  they  were  to  hand 
down  to  those  who  aspired  to  follow  them  all  the  knowledge  of  the  art  they 
could  for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 

The  Chairman  responded. 

Mr.  Ross,  in  a  few  well-chosen  remarks,  proposed  the  toast  of  “  The 
Officers  and  Committee  of  the  Newcastle  and  Northern  Counties’  Photo¬ 
graphic  Association,”  which  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  Law's,  Mr.  Pike, 
and  Mr.  Sawyer. 

Other  toasts  followed,  and  the  proceedings  were  pleasantly  interspersed 
with  songs  and  pianoforte  and  violin  solos,  the  instrumental  music  being 
contributed  by  Mr.  A.  de  Pelsenaire  and  Mr.  H.  Sawyer. 


GLASGOW  AND  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND  AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

A  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  12th 
instant, — Mr.  Hugh  Reid,  President,  occupying  the  chair. 

After  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  last  meeting,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  elected  ordinary  members : — Messrs.  J.  R.  Downie,  Mr.  Bischoff- 
housen,  G.  Chalmers,  W.  Millar,  J ames  Garroway,  and  J ames  Barr. 

The  Chairman  proposed  that  the  Association  purchase  a  quantity 
of  trays,  measures,  a  lamp,  and  other  apparatus  to  be  used  at  meetings 
where  practical  demonstrations  were  given,  and  the  Council  were  instructed 
to  carry  out  the  proposal. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Armstrong  then  read  papers  On  Mounting  Prints  on  Glass 
and  On  Transparency  Printing.  For  mounting  on  glass  he  used  starch, 
first  coating  the  glass  and  then  the  damp  print,  and  squeegeeing  the  two 
together.  He  found  the  use  of  the  squeegee  much  facilitated  by  coating 
the  back  of  the  print  with  starch,  which  acted  as  a  lubricant  and  prev  entecl 
the  prints  being  torn.  He  had  tried  gelatine,  but  found  the  starch  method 
more  simple  and  quite  as  satisfactory  in  result.  After  Mr.  Armstrong  had 
given  a  successful  demonstration  of  the  process, 

Mr.  J.  Y.  McLellan  suggested  that  the  addition  of  ox-gall  to  the 
starch  would  make  it  take  more  kindly  to  the  polished  surface  of  the 
glass. 

Mr.  Falconer  inquired  if  a  mixture  of  starch  and  gelatine  had  been 
tried. 

Mr.  John  Parker  said  he  had  used  the  gelatine  process  for  a  number  of 
years  and  was  quite  satisfied  with  it,  preferring  it  to  the  starch  process 
demonstrated  by  Mr.  Armstrong.  He  found  no  difficulty  in  the  gelatine 
setting  too  rapidly,  as  during  the  operation  of  mounting  he  kept  the  glass 
over  a  tin  tray  of  boiling  water,  the  steam  from  which  prevented  the  setting 
of  the  gelatine.  He  thought  there  was  greater  transparency  in  gelatine, 
and  that  it  was  less  liable  to  decay  than  starch.  Further,  there  was  the 
advantage  that,  if  desired,  the  gelatine  could  be  rendered  insoluble  by 
brushing  the  back  of  the  print  with  a  solution  of  chrome  alum.  He  used  a 
weak  solution  of  gelatine,  and,  instead  of  applying  it  with  a  brush, 
immersed  the  print  entirely  in  the  solution. 

Mr.  Armstrong  said  he  had  fried  a  mixture  of  starch  and  gelatine,  but 
found  no  advantage  over  pure  starch.  He  thought  starch  was  less  liable  to 
decay  than  gelatine,  especially  in  cases  where  the  print  might  be  subjected 
to  damp. 

Mr.  Armstrong  then  gave  a  demonstration  of  transparency  printing  by 
contact  and  through  the  camera,  using  gelatino-chloride  and  bromide 
plates. 

After  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  had  been  accorded  to  Mr.  Armstrong,  the 
meeting  adjourned. 

- - 

LEEDS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the 
6th  instant, — Dr.  Thorpe  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Reefitt  introduced  the  subject  of  Photographic  Enlarging , 
with  a  Demonstration  of  Direct  Enlarging  on  Gelatino- Bromide  Paper.  In 
introducing  his  subject,  Mr.  Reffitt  said  that  he  thought  a  short  outline  of 
the  various  enlarging  processes  would  be  of  interest  to  the  members, 
especially  those  who  had  recently  taken  up  photography.  Daguerreo¬ 
type,  or  photography  on  a  polished  silver  surface,  was  introduced  in  the 
year  1839.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  brought  out  his  invention  of 
making  paper  negatives,  from  which  any  number  of  positive  copies  could 
be  obtained.  This  paper  was  veiy  sensitive  to  light.  In  1851  Mr.  Scott 
Archer  published  the  collodion  process,  by  which  the  photographic  image 
was  produced  on  glass,  and  from  this  time  photographers  began  to  exercise 
their  ingenuity  in  finding  out  the  best  means  of  enlarging  photographs  in 
consequence  of  the  many  difficulties  and  drawbacks  in  taking  large  photo¬ 
graphs  direct.  Having  photographs  on  glass  by  the  collodion  process,  and 
Fox  Talbot’s  process  of  preparing  very  sensitive  paper  by  means  of  iodide 
of  silver,  it  needed  but  little  ingenuity  to  adapt  the  well-known  magic 


lantern  to  the  production  of  enlarged  photographs.  [Mr.  Reffitt  . 
illustrated  his  remarks  by  going  through  in  form  tin-  \anoiis  j u 
taking  a  small  quarter-] date  portrait,  developing  and  enlarging  the  - 
by  means  of  the  lantern  to  life-size.]  One  of  the  means  employe  j 
addition  to  the  lantern  was  the  solar  camera  or  lantern  as  introducer  . 
Woodward.  It  was  not  extensively  used  in  this  country  on  account  of  . 
small  amount  of  actual  sunshine.  Taper  enlargements  thus  produced  1 
very  permanent.  Mr.  Harrison,  a  well-known  Leeds  photographer, 
exhibited  two  such  enlargements  in  his  window  exposed  to  the  direct  i 
of  the  sun  for  twenty-five  years,  and  they  showed  little  if  any  trae  i 
fading.  Enlargements  on  iodide  of  silver  paper  or  Talbotype  were  lai 
employed  for  enlarged  portraits  to  be  finished  in  crayon,  water-col 
or  oil.  Messrs.  Winter  Brothers,  Vienna,  use  a  similar  process  f.  ,r  cn 
ing  on  calico,  and  do  a  large  business,  employing  the  lime  light  a  ] 
illuminant.  Another  process  was  to  make  an  enlarged  negative  from  a  s  1 
albumenised  paper  print,  or  from  a  print  by  the  plat inotype  process  . 
latter  (specimen  exhibited)  showing  little  or  no  effect  of  the  grain  of  thes  1 
paper  photograph.  Sometimes  it  was  advisable  to  make  a  transpan  • 
by  contact  from  the  negative,  and  then  to  make  the  enlarged  negate  ■> 
the  size  required,  using  some  such  process  as  the  dry  collodion  or  gela  . 
bromide  or  chloride  plates ;  or  by  making  the  transparency  on  ca  i 
tissue,  which,  in  his  opinion,  gave  transparencies  comprising  the  full  > 
of  tones  in  the  negative.  Mr.  Reffitt  then  exhibited  a  copying  car 
and  described  the  various  arrangements  for  enlarging,  such  as  the  “  ! 
zontal  window  arrangement,”  the  “vertical  skylight,  with  windowui 
neath,”  & c.,  &c.  An  enlargement  could  also  be  made  by  makiu  , 
enlarged  transparency  on  glass  or  paper  to  size  required  which  ou!  ; 
touched  up  to  improve  as  much  as  possible,  and  then  a  copy  made  by  • 
tact  on  dry  collodion.  The  gelatine  or  carbon  method,  which  was  c  • 
sively  practised  amongst  those  who  did  a  trade  in  club  portraits,  v  , 
clean  a  plate  of  glass  thoroughly,  which,  after  dusting  with  talc  or  Ft  - 
chalk,  was  collodionised,  sensitised  in  the  silver  bath,  exposed  with  a  t  1 
negative  in  the  copying  camera,  and  developed  to  a  less  degree  th » 
lantern  slide  ;  a  plain  sheet  of  paper  was  then  coated  with  gelatine  ! 
squeegeeed  upon  the  film.  After  drying,  the  picture  was  stripped  n 
the  glass  and  mounted.  Messrs.  A.  and  G.  Taylor,  of  Forest  .  I 
do  a  very  large  business  in  this  class  of  enlargements— employing  t\o 
four  copying  cameras,  fitted  with  twenty-four  of  Dallmeyer’s  No.  1 
lenses.  Mr.  Reffitt  mentioned  that  he  had  a  letter  from  the  late  ■. 
Dallmeyer  in  which  that  gentleman  recommended  the  B  series  of  1  ? 
as  the  most  suitable  for  enlarging,  and  he  also  suggested  that  r  I 
diameters  was  the  extent  to  which  enlargement  should  be  cat  ,  I 
Enlargements  on  gelatino-bromide  paper  were  easy  to  make,  an  s  I 
introduction  by  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kidd,  M.  Hutinet,  and  others  wen  >>  I 
much  to  make  enlarging  popular  with  amateurs.  The  paper  being  v  I 
sensitive,  enlargements  could  he  easily  made  at  night  with  a  lantern  J  1 
paraffine  lamp.  Mr.  Reffitt  then  demonstrated  the  processes  of  enla  s  I 
on  gelatino-bromide  paper,  using  an  optical  lantern  and  a  four-wick  I  >,  [ 
and,  with  three  minutes’  exposure,  succeeded  in  producing  a  verj  c 
enlargement  from  a  quarter-plate  negative,  sixe  23  x  18  inches.  | 
Reffitt’s  paper  was  fully  illustrated  by  means  of  diagrams,  appai  | 
and  specimens  of  enlarging  and  enlarged  negatives  by  all  the  pro;  >  J 
mentioned. 

Messrs.  Teasdale,  Thorpe,  Holmes,  and  Thornton  took  part  in  th  s-  I 
eussion  that  followed. 

The  following  articles  we  re-exhibited  : — A  small  pocket  earner;  d  I 
plate-box  combined  for  thirteen  plates,  by  Mr.  Watson  ;  an  instanta  is  I 
shutter,  by  Mr.  Bradford  ;  an  instantaneous  shutter,  by  Mr.  Bra  i;  1 
adaptable  carrier  for  unmounted  lantern  slides,  by  Mr.  Teasdale;  gel  ■  I 
bromide  enlargements,  by  Mr.  Rodwell ;  and  a  very  fine  carbon  en  <■  I 
ment,  by  Mr.  Ramsden. 

The  next  meeting,  which  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  March  h,  I 
will  be  an  open  lantern  night.  Members  wishing  to  send  slicl  or  I 
exhibition  must  send  particulars  of  their  slides,  process  by  whicl  -J  I 
were  taken,  &c.,  to  the  Secretary,  22,  Carr-road,  Leeds,  not  later  «u  I 
March  4th. 
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BOLTON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Baths,  on  Thursda 


I 


7th  instant, — Mr.  E.  N.  Ashworth  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  <  ™l 
previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 

Mr.  McKellen,  of  Manchester,  explained  the  principles  and  ■“! 
of  his  new  camera.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  invent® I 
overcome  many  of  the  difficulties  and  inconveniences  of  the  ok 
of  camera,  and  has  secured  lightness  and  compactness  without  saci  ael 
rigidity.  i  ,1 

Mr.  John  Taylor  gave  a  very  instructive  explanation  of  the  di  ;U,I 
modes  of  enamelling  silver  prints,  and  showed  the  process  from  the  I 
ing  of  the  plates  to  the  stripping  of  the  finished  prints. 

Mr.  C.  K.  Dalton  gave  the  paper  on  Platinotype  Printing  which  18 
promised  for  the  previous  meeting.  He  (Mr.  Dalton)  is  a  very  able  u  P". 
lator,  and  his  demonstration  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  season.  His  i  w 
and  neatness  were  very  conspicuous,  and  showed  at  their  best  the  b  Jf3 
and  simplicity  of  the  process. 

Mr.  R.  Harwood  had  promised  to  give  a  lantern  exhibition,  but 
unavoidably  detained  from  the  meeting,  Mr.  T.  Parkinson  very 
officiated. 

The  Platinotype  Company  kindly  lent  for  the  purposes  of  the  ev< 
number  of  examples  of  their  work,  which  afforded  another  en, 
element  in  a  very  successful  meeting. 

In  consequence  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  the  further  busine 
postponed,  and  the  proceedings  brought  to  a  close  by  a  cordial 
thanks  to  all  who  had  assisted  in  securing  one  of  the  best-attended  m 
the  Society  ever  had. 
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DEFECTIVE  GLASS  IN  DRY  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

entlemen, — I  shall  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  will  allow  me  a  small 
e  in  your  valuable  Journal  to  give  vent  to  a  grumble, 
he  introduction  of  dry-plate  photography  has,  to  a  large  extent,  removed 
bulk  of  the  work  from  the  hands  of  the  amateur  to  that  of  the  pro- 
ional  photographer.  The  room  required  and  the  care  and  expense 
;ssary  for  preparing  one’s  own  plates  have  made  it  impossible  for  many 
is  to  do  the  work  ourselves.  It  is  a  true  saying  that  “  if  you  want 
ing  done  well  do  it  yourself ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  applies  to 
tography  as  well  as  to  everything  else. 

do  not  wish  to  find  fault  with  the  film  of  dry  plates— that,  in  many 
ances,  is  all  that  could  be  desired— but  the  glass  upon  which  the  film  is 
is  horrible.  I  have  tried  the  plates  of  nearly  all  the  well  known 
cers,  and  have  found  the  glass,  in  many  instances,  to  be  exceedingly 
.  The  plates  are  not  the  size  stated  on  the  box  containing  them ;  they 
sr  in  size  and  thickness,  the  surface  is  not  smooth,  and  in  many  cases 
t!  y  are  full  of  air-bubbles. 

may  mention  that  I  only  use  quarter-plates  for  my  work  (photomicro- 
phy),  so  that  I  cannot  speak  of  other  sizes.  I  have  tried  nearly  all 
tes  with  a  view  of  finding  the  most  suitable  one  for  my  purpose,  and  I 
e  finally  selected  the  one  which  does  my  work  most  satisfactorily;  but 
se  plates  out  of  every  dozen  are  too  large  to  go  into  my  dark  slide,  and 
le  of  the  others  are  so  small  that  they  fall  out.  Not  having  all  the 
n  essary  tools  for  cutting  plates  I  am  obliged  to  break  off  the  edges  until 
t  y  are  the  right  size,  and  every  time  I  handle  the  negatives  afterwards  I 
a  serious  risk  of  cutting  my  hands,  besides  spoiling  half  the  plates  I  so 
1  with. 

?he  gelatino-chloride  plates  are  just  the  same.  I  purchased  three  dozen 
ew  "weeks  ago,  but  have  only  used  two  dozen  as  yet,  so  that  my 
k  )wledge  of  them  is  very  small ;  bnt  out  of  these  I  can  say  with  certainty 
t  not  one  was  of  the  proper  size  (3J  X  3^);  the  edges  of  them  were 
gh,  and  the  surface  was  anything  but  smooth — indeed,  a  few  of  them 
uld  disgrace  any  firm  (I  shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  them  if  you  would 
3  to  see  them). 

dates  prepared  for  lantern  slides,  if  not  on  good  glass  of  the  proper  size, 
useless.  The  glass  should  be  as  thin  as  possible,  so  that  when  they  are 
unted  they  will  take  up  as  little  room  and  be  as  light  as  possible.  I  am 
itejsure  that  enough  profit  is  made  out  of  dry  plates  of  all  sorts  to  allow 
their  being  manufactured  on  better  glass.  Glass  is  very  cheap,  and  in 
end  I  am  sure  that  it  will  pay  all  makers  to  select  the  best  they  can  find, 
e  gelatino-chloride  plates,  especially,  should  be  on  good  glass,  or  none 
v  1  give  up  the  collodion  process  in  favour  of  them.  On  comparing  some 
<  them  with  the  glass  I  formerly  used  with  the  collodion  process  I  find  they 
i  half  as  thick  again ;  and,  not  only  are  they  not  square,  but  they  are 
a'.ler  than  them.  I  hope  these  few  words  will  cause  some  of  the  makers 
u  se  better  glass  in  their  own  interests. 

.  was  pleased  to  see  the  letter  in  your  last  issue  from  “  One  Who  Would 
Ice  to  Join,”  in  reference  to  the  forming  of  a  photographic  society  in 
1  'ininghani.  I  have  often  wondered  that  there  is  not  one,  seeing  the 
i  mber  of  photographers  there  are  in  the  town.  Only  a  short  time  ago 
ontemplated  writing  to  the  daily  papers  to  propose  that  one  should 
formed.  I  hope  this  may  stir  up  some  of  the  lovers  of  the  art,  and 
se  them  to  think  the  matter  over. 

Apologising  for  taking  up  so  much  of  your  valuable  space,— I  am, 
■U’s*  &c.,  *  John  Hall-Edwards. 

Queen’s  College,  Birmingham , 

February  19,  1884. 


A  NEW  EMULSION. 

To  the  Editors. 

3-entlemen, — I  send  you  details  of  a  new  emulsion  which  has  never 
Ipn  published Take- 

No.  1. 

Saturated  solution  of  camphor  in  alcohol .  1  ounce. 

Bromide  of  ammonium .  GO  grains. 

No.  2. 

Alcohol  .  1  ounce. 

Nitrate  silver.  .  90  grains. 

ssolve  the  silver  in  a  small  quantity  of  distilled  water  by  boiling  in  a 
nail  flask,  and  when  dissolved  add  the  hot  alcohol.  Add  the  hot  silver  a 
tie  at  a  time  to  the  camphor  and  bromide  solution,  shaking  briskly,  and 
en  pour  into  water  in  a  one-pint  glass  measure. 

lake  the  precipitated  pure  bromide  and  camphor  out  of  the  water  care- 
y »  place  on  blotting-paper,  laying  on  a  plate  on  a  hot  sand  or  water 
tn  to  dissipate  the  camphor  by  evaporation.  I  have  had  a  little  experience 
tii  it,  Luu  1  have  no  time  and  cannot  try  it  again. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 
February  IS,  1884.  ^  Camphor. 

“AJAX’S”  EMULSION  FORMULA. 

To  the  Editors. 

entlemen,  I  enclose  you  two  or  three  plates  showing  negatives  and 
i  msparencies  made  by  myself  from  the  formula  I  gave  some  short  time 
*  ce.  i  he  transparency  is  not  so  clear  as  I  could  wish,  but  with  a  different 
'  ,  ,°Per  I*''16  carbonate  of  soda  and  pyro.  turns  brown  so  soon)  I  have  no 
<  ubt  they  would  be  as  clear  as  the  chloride  plates. 
l  le  negatives  were  exposed  about  two  seconds  a  few  days  since,  so  are 
uy  sensitive,  The  emulsion  was  made  last  September  and  kept  in  one 


part  of  glycerine,  one  part  of  alcohol,  and  five  grains  of  thymol  to  each  ounce 
of  the  mixture. 

The  plates  were  developed  in — 

Carbonate  soda  .  4  ounces. 

Common  alum .  \  ounce. 

Bromide  of  ammonium .  J  , 

Common  water  .  1  pint. 

I  have  very  little  time  for  experimenting,  but  I  am  quite  convinced  that  it 
is  only  the  want  of  a  developer,  and  any  fairly  sensitive  plates  would  be 
absolutely  instantaneous.  These  plates  are  only  trial  plates,  and  one 
is  defective  from  an  air-bubble.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  your  criticisms  in 
this  week’s  Journal. — I  am,  yours,  &;c.,  Ajax. 

[The  pictures  accompanying  the  above  letter  are,  technically,  among 
the  best  we  have  seen  produced  by  the  soda  developer.  There  is  an 
entire  absence  of  the  objectionable  yellow  colour  so  frequently  com¬ 
plained  of,  while  the  vigour  and  gradations  are  all  that  can  be  desired. 
The  want  of  absolute  clearness  mentioned  may  no  doubt  be  remedied 
by  the  use  of  sulphite  of  soda,  or  sulphurous  acid. — Eds.] 


SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY.— ARTISTIC 
COMPETITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  following  have  been  selected  as  the  subjects  for 
competition  during  the  present  year,  viz.,  Figure:  —  The  Shepherd, 
Afflicted,  Happiness,  Unearthing  a  Treasure,  Indecision,  Mother  and 
Child,  Wrath,  Rustics,  Gone,  and  Age  and  Youth.  Landscape : — A  Shady  * 
Nook,  A  Country  View  (including  Church  with  Ivy),  A  Study  of  Leaves, 
Clouds  and  Trees,  A  River  Scene,  Haymaking,  The  Harvest  Field,  A 
Roadside  Inn,  Summer,  and  A  Village.  All  pictures  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  House  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  John-street,  Adelphi,  London,  W.C., 
addressed  to  my  care,  between  the  1st  and  4th  of  December  next. 

I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  insert  this  in  your  next  issue,  as  the 
list  published  in  your  impression  of  the  loth  instant  contains  several 
inaccuracies.  F.  A.  Bridge, 

9,  Norfolk-road,  Dalston-lane ,  Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer. 

Feb.  1G,  1884. 

Which  is  the  cheapest  and  most  easily- worked  lamp  for  night  portraiture 
for  ferrotypes? — Night-Light. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  the  process  for  applying  photographic  printing 
to  pottery  is  a  secret,  or  if  it  has  been  described  in  the  Journal.  Also, 
why  cabinet  photographs  warp  after  burnishing.  The  drying  of  the 
print  after  mounting  draws  or  contracts  it,  but  I  cannot  succeed  in 
getting  them  flat  after  burnishing. — Pinxit. 

Will  some  of  your  readers  kindly  say  where  I  could  get  microphotographs 
taken  of  objects  which  I  have?  Also  where  I  could  get  the  magnifying- 
glasses  behind  which  the  microphotographs  are  placed  ?  I  refer  to  those 
which  are  put  in  pencil-cases,  pen-holders,  and  fancy  articles.  I  have 
tried  many  large  photographers,  but  cannot  get  them. — Vannin. 

I  shall  feel  much  obliged  if  you  can  inform  me  whether  varnishing  a  paper 
print  with  plain  collodion  affects  its  permanence?  And,  if  so,  to  what 
extent  ?  Some  time  ago  an  article  on  copying  recommended  to  varnish 
with  collodion  to  get  rid  of  the  asperities  of  the  paper.  I  should  not 
like  to  do  this,  however,  if  it  caused  the  photograph  to  fade,  as  j’our 
article  on  enamelling  would  almost  make  it  appear.  I  hope,  however,  it 

is  not  so,  as  the  process  is  convenient.—  C.  P. - We  should  like  to  have 

the  experience  of  others  on  this  question. 

We  should  be  glad  of  the  following  information  through  the  Journal: — We 
are  requiring  a  coating  machine  for  gelatine  emulsion  plates.  We  should 
be  glad  of  any  information  you  can  give  us,  and  also  the  addresses  of 

makers  of  such  machines. — A.O.Z. - In  reply:  See  in  our  “Answers  to 

Correspondents’”  column  in  last  week’s  issue  the  information  on  this 
subject  given  to  “H.  Boissonnas.”  Eastman's  machine  is  now  open  to 
the  world  of  photographei's — at  anyrate  to  those  who  reside  in  this 
country.  The  specification,  with  the  drawings,  may  be  procured  for  a 
few  pence. 

A.  R.  A.  writes: — “Being  about  to  devote  much  of  my  time  to  the  taking 
of  groups,  I  should  esteem  it  a  favour  to  receive  a  few  hints  as  to  the 
best  means  of  photographing  them  so  that  the  nearest  and  farthest  in  the 
party,  arranged  so  as  not  to  occupy  one  plane,  shall  be  equally  sharp. 
As  for  the  artistic  arrangement  of  a  group,  that  is  a  matter  which  will 
give  me  no  trouble  whatever,  as  my  acquaintance  with  both  the  canons 
and  practice  of  artistic  composition  far  transcend  my  powers  of  giving 
photographic  expression  to  my  artistic  ideas.  Now,  I  have  just  posed  a 
small  group  three  tiers  deep,  and  find  that  when  the  farthest  tier  is 
sharp  the  nearest  one  is  altogether  out  of  focus,  and  rice  versa.  A  hint 
or  two  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal,  or  a  reference  to  any  work  in  which 

this  peculiar  difficulty  is  treated  on,  will  be  esteemed  by  me.  - In 

reply:  The  difficulties  encountered  by  A.  R.  A.  may  be  got  over  ( a) 
partially  by  removing  the  camera  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  group, 
and  employing  a  lens  of  longer  focus,  so  as  to  secure  larger  dimensions, 
which  would  be  sacrificed  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  camera.  But  by 
adopting  the  following  method  ( b )  a  perfect  preventive  of  the  evil  com¬ 
plained  of  will  be  secured  : — Employ  a  camera  having  a  swing  back,  and, 
after  focussing  so  as  to  have  the  most  distant  figures  sharp— these  being 
assumed  to  be  near  the  centre  of  the  ground  glass — then  swing  the  back 
80  as  to  cause  the  upper  portion  to  fall  away  from  the  lens,  and  the  fore¬ 
ground  figures,  or  nearest  tier  of  figures,  will  speedily  be  rendered  as 
sharp  as  those  situated  at  the  greatest  distance. 
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Will  you  kindly  give  me  through  your  Notes  and  Queries  the  number 
of  the  Journal  in  which  the  instructions  appeared  to  make  and  work 
the  boiling  saturated  acid  solution  of  sodic  sulphite,  as  mentioned  by 

Mr.  Samuel  Fry  in  last  week’s  Journal. — L.  Vernon,  Pontypool. - In 

reply  :  By  turning  to  page  78  of  our  Almanac  for  the  present  year  an 
article  on  Successful  Development  will  be  found,  in  which  are  given  the  in¬ 
structions  desired. 

Are  there  any  pantascopic  cameras  still  manufactured?  I  have  looked 
over  the  advertising  pages  of  the  Almanacs  and  Journals  of  the  past 
year  without  seeing  any  allusion  to  it,  and  I  have  not  been  able,  either, 
to  find  it  mentioned  as  amongst  the  articles  issued  by  several  manufac¬ 
turers  who  publish  catalogues.  There  are  many  beautiful  scenes  here  in 
Natal  which  would  make  charming  photographs;  but  I  cannot  get 
sufficient  subject  introduced  by  my  lens  and  camera  to  do  even  approxi¬ 
mate  justice  to  the  scenery. — (Rev.)  J.  B.  Dickson. - In  reply:  It  is 

now  many  years  since  any  cameras  of  the  class  mentioned  have  been 
made.  They  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with  at  second-hand  establish¬ 
ments  or  sale-rooms,  but  they  are  not  often  procurable.  An  advertisement 
stating  your  requirements  would  prove  the  best  means  of  having  the  want 
supplied. 

G.  V.  says  : — “For  the  past  four  weeks  my  negatives  have  been  so  intense 
as  to  cause  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  prints  during  this  dull 
weather.  I  have  steeped  one  in  a  strong  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium 
without  its  becoming  evenly  reduced;  and,  acting  under  the  advice  of  a 
friend,  I  have  applied  a  solution  of  iodine  in  the  cyanide,  but  only  to 
find  the  image  become  dissolved  out  entirely.  Can  you  inform  me  of 
any  means  of  reducing  the  density  without  destroying  the  relative 
intensities  of  the  several  gradations  ?  ” - In  reply :  Let  our  correspon¬ 

dent  make  a  solution  of  “ozone  bleach”  by  diluting  the  commercial 
article  in  the  proportion  of  a  pint  of  water  to  four  ounces  of  the  bleach, 
and  immerse  in  this  his  over-dense  negatives.  He  will  find  that  they 
will  become  reduced  with  a  degree  of  evenness  altogether  impossible  to 
obtain  with  cyanide,  either  alone  or  with  iodine. 

- ♦ - 

fedfjangg  Column. 

I  will  exchange  a  tripod  and  lens  for  a  background. — Address,  Thomas 
Rayment,  Queen’s-road,  Egham,  Surrey. 

Wanted,  microscope  or  scientific  apparatus.  Cash  or  offers  for  Lancaster’s 
half-plate  lens,  stand,  and  home-made  camera,  double  back. — Address, 
C.  L.  Chambers,  8,  Gordon  road,  West-hill,  Hastings. 

What  offers  in  ferrotype  plates,  mounts,  silver,  collodion,  or  other  photo¬ 
graphic  material,  for  a  camera  and  lens  taking  four  Victorias  or  midgets 
on  a  quarter-plate? — Address,  Photo.,  1,  Cotton-buildings,  Exeter. 

I  will  exchange  an  excellent  carte  lens,  in  perfect  condition,  by  a  good 
maker,  for  an  enlarging  lantern  and  lens,  which  must  be  good  and  in 
working  order. — Address,  G.  Arthur,  care  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Fenton, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Mirfield,  Yorks. 

- 4 - 

to  Comsfionitettts. 

Correspondents  shoidd  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

In  Our  Next.  Stannotype  No.  IV. 

Exchanges. — David  M.  Linley;  Horace  Rutley ;  S. ;  Sulphite.  In  our  next. 

D.  N.  Hutchings  (Iowa). — See  answer  to  “A.  O.  T.,”  under  the  heading 
Notes  and  Queries. 

Thos.  Dean. — Plain  papers,  of  almost  any  tint,  may  be  procured  at  any 
paper-hanging  manufactory.  They  are  sold,  we  believe,  under  the 
designation  of  “grounds.” 

J.  A.  (Leeds). — Decidedly  you  have  added  too  much  acid,  and  that  is, 
doubtless,  the  cause  of  the  films  splitting  off  in  the  bath.  Neutralise  it 

with  a  little  of  oxide  of  silver. 

J.  G.  Robb. — As  a  substratum  in  the  collodion  process  nothing  is  better 
than  dilute  albumen.  The  white  of  one  egg  in  thirty  or  forty  ounces  of 
water  is  a  good  proportion  to  use. 

A.  B.  C.  (Yorks). — If  you  carefully  read  the  articles  which  have  already 
appeared  on  the  stannotype  process  you  will  have  no  occasion  to  put  such 
questions.  They  are  already  answered. 

G.  A.  Toomey. — Make  a  varnish  by  dissolving  gum  and  arnica  in  benzole; 
you  can  have  nothing  better  to  dry  without  heat.  This  is  what  used  to 
be  employed  for  the  old  glass  positives,  and  is  probably  what  you  are 
inquiring  about. 

8.  A.  G.  J. — The  pictures  are  very  fair,  and  we  think  you  might  probably 
obtain  an  appointment  as  assistant  operator.  It  is  quite  possible,  how¬ 
ever,  that  you  may  experience  some  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
salary  mentioned. 

G.  R.  Card. — You  will  find  it  convenient  in  working  in  a  studio  such  as 
shown  in  your  sketch  to  have  a  double  set  of  curtains,  so  as  to  work  each 
way,  particularly  if  the  sun  fall  on  the  light  AB  during  business  hours. 
That  form  of  studio  requires  more  skill,  to  work  it  successfully,  than 
one  of  the  ridge-roof  or  “lean-to”  form. 

J.  R. — 1.  Neither  of  the  gelatines  you  employ  have  a  tendency  to  give  a 
matt  suriace. — 2.  You  ought  not  to  get  the  greenish  tint  with  the  deve¬ 
loper  you  employ.  The  ferrous  oxalate  developer  yields  more  of  a  wet- 
plate  character  than  the  pyrogallic  acid. — 3.  Opinions  are  divided  as  to 
which  kind  of  surface  gives  the  best  results. 

A.  Willing. — No  wonder  the  gloss  is  not  preserved  if  you  mount  the 
pictures  in  the  way  you  state.  The  mount  must  be  attached  to  the  print 
while  it  is  still  on  the  glass  and  before  it  has  become  dry.  You  had 
better  follow  the  instructions  you  have  received,  notwithstanding  that 
they  may  entail  somewhat  more  trouble  than  is  agreeable. 
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S.  S.  G.—A  formula  for  the  old  toning  and  fixing  bath  is  given  in  a  lea  ? 
article  in  the  present  number. 

Amateur,  who  writes  on  a  post-card,  has  not  conformed  to  our  rub  -  I 
sending  his  name  and  address ;  hence  his  query  remains  unanswerec 
Mexico. — The  best  lens  for  your  purpose  will  be  one  of  the  “  universal  -  I 
“group  series.”  Next  to  one  of  these  will  be  a  lens  of  the  “  rapid  ”  t 
It  will  be  better,  in  practice,  to  select  one  of  such  a  focus  that  it  : 
cover  a  plate  a  size  or  two  larger  than  you  require,  as  then  it  ca  | 
employed  with  the  full  opening,  which  you  will  find  advantageous. 
Warden. — The  lens,  as  you  infer,  may  be  an  inferior  one;  but  you  i  ; 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  large  portrait  lenses  of  fh 
six  inches  in  diameter  and  of  short  focus  with  the  same  degi  I  | 
tion  as  smaller  ones.  If  you  expect  the  same  qualities  in  a  large  Ins 
ment  as  you  get  in  a  carte  lens  you  will  certainly  meet  with  disapp< 
ment.  Keep  this  fact  before  you  when  criticising  large  portrait  ienm 
A  Devonian. — 1.  The  lime  in  the  water  will,  practically,  do  no  h 
to  the  pictures. — 2.  Ruby  glass  is  not  necessary  for  the  window 
the  room  in  which  you  are  going  to  sensitise  the  paper ;  one  thick 
of  orange  is  quite  sufficient. — 3.  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co. — 4. 
“universal”  will  be  better  than  the  “rapid  symmetrical”  for  ■ 
purpose. — 5.  Better  have  the  light  from  the  north ;  it  is  easier  to  man 
Received.  —  K.  Ogawa  (Boston,  U.S.);  R.  S.  Redfield  (Photogra 
Society  of  Philadelphia);  W.  H.  Wane  (Franklin  Institute);  C. 
Richardson  (Leominster,  Mass.,  U.S.A.).  Thanks. 

In  Type. — Communications  from  Col.  Stuart  Wortley,  J.  Nicol,  Ph 
J.  Harmer,  W.  H.  Harrison,  and  “Free  Lance.”  We  hope  to  incl 
these  in  our  next  issue. 


Photographic  Club. — At  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  this  Clul 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  on  Wednesday  next,  the  27th  inst., 
subject  for  discussion  will  be — On  the  Preparation  of  Lantern  Sli 
As  this  will  be  a  lantern  evening,  members  and  visitors  are  iuvitei 
bring  slides. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — The  next  mont 
technical  meeting  of  this  Society  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  u 
the  26th  instant,  at  8  p.m.,  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  w 
the  evening  will  be  devoted  to  an  examination  of  transparencies,  i 
by  the  Society’s  oil  lantern. 

Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain. — The  following  is 
syllabus  of  a  course  of  six  lectures  on  Photographic  Action  Consul 
as  the  Work  of  Radiation,  to  be  delivered  by  Captain  Abney,  R.E. ,  F.t 
on  the  following  days,  at  three  o’clock:  —  Lecture  I. — Saturday,  M; 
1st.  Molecules  and  Atoms  —Effect  of  Radiation  on  Matter — Exampl  ' 
the  Chemical  Effect  of  Radiation.  Lecture  II.  -Saturday,  Marcl 
Rapidity  of  the  Effect  of  Radiation  —  Physical  Development  of  the  il 
cular  Changes .  Lectures  III.  and  IV. — Saturday,  March  15th  and  2: 
Absorption  of  the  Energy  of  Radiation ,  and  the  work  performed  by  ■ 
Analysis  of  Photographic  Action  by  Means  of  the  Spectroscope  - 
Visible  and  Invisible  Regions  of  the  Spectrum.  Lecture  V. — Satur 
March  29th.  The  Behaviour  of  Photographic  Compounds  in 
Spectrum,  and  the  Conclusions  to  be  Derived  from  the  Results.  Lee  i 
VI. — Saturday,  April  5th.  The  Comparison  of  Thermal  Effects 
the  Chemical. ;  Effects  Produced  by  Radiation. 

Suicide  by  Cyanide  of  Potassium. — Dr.  Wynn  Westcott  hel  i 
inquest  on  Monday  last,  the  18th  instant,  at  the  Hampstead  Workb  , 
into  the  deatn  of  Alfred  Pierpont  Chambers,  59,  an  artist,  who  • 
lived  at  211,  Claphain-road. — The  evidence  of  his  brother-in-law  i 
of  Elizabeth  Patterson,  servant  to  the  deceased  gentleman,  was  t  > 
effect  that  since  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  November,  1882,  he  had  i 
very  strange  in  his  manner.  On  Wednesday  evening  he  left  b  3 
shortly  before  eight  o’clock,  and  never  returned. — William  Flet<  , 
gravedigger  at  the  Hampstead  Cemetery,  stated  that  on  Thur  / 
morning,  as  he  was  going  from  one  part  of  the  cemetery  to  anothe;  3 
saw  a  man  lying  face  downwards  on  the  grave  of  Mrs.  Chambers.  3 
found  life  extinct,  and  he  at  once  called  assistance,  and  the  body  s 
then  removed  to  the  police  station. — Dr.  Grosvenor  said  the  gentlt  a 
had  evidently  been  dead  ten  or  twelve  hours  when  he  saw  him.  e 
had  made  -a  post-mortem  examination,  and  found  that  death  was  d'  0 
poison  taken  in  the  form  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  which  must  a 
been  swallowed  a  few  minutes  before  death. — The  jury  return  a 
verdict  of  suicide  while  of  unsound  mind. 

- - 4 - 

LONDON  GAZETTE,  Tuesday,  February  19,  1884. 

Receiving  Order  and  Date  of  Public  Examination. 

Duncan  Joseph  Grant,  53,  Llewellyn-street,  Pentre  Ystradyfodwg,  near  Ponty  d, 
artist,  picture-frame  maker,  and  photographer.  Pontypridd  Court,  March  14  at 
noon. — First  meeting  February  29th,  at  three  p.m.,  at  the  Official  Receiver's1  e> 
Merthyr  Tydfil.  _ _ _  _ _ L 
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[E  PERMANENCE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS  MOUNTED  IN 
OPTICAL  CONTACT  WITH  GLASS. 
hatever  may  be  said  with  reference  to  the  artistic  merit  of 
jlotographs  either  enamelled  or  mounted  in  optical  contact  with 
mss,  one  thing  is  certain,  namely,  that  such  pictures  do  uu- 
<  ubtedly  meet  with  considerable  favour  on  the  part  of  the  general 
jlblic.  Therefore,  so  long  as  the  public  taste  runs  iti  this  particular 
( -ection  so  long  will  such  pictures  continue  to  be  supplied.  At  the 
I  t  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Amateur  Photo- 
mphic  Association  the  subject  of  mountiyg  prints  in  optical 
(htact  with  glass  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  topics  discussed, 
fine  of  the  members  advocated  the  employment  of  starch  and  some 
glatiue,  while  others  suggested  a  mixture  of  the  two.  The  object 
(  the  present  article  is  to  direct  particular  attention  to  the  fact 
1  it  it  is  of  primary  importance  the  annuitant,  whatever  it  is,  should 
one  which  will  have  no  deleterious  action  on  the  picture — a 
Hitter  too  often  overlooked. 

nr  attention  has  been  called  of  late  to  the  large  number  of  faded 
jlotographs,  mounted  on  glass,  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  shop 
widows  of  many  fancy  stationers  in  the  metropolis.  This  has 
c used  us  to  observe  them  more  closely  than  we  perhaps  otherwise 
s  mid  have  done,  with  the  result  that,  in  almost  every  instance, 
'fen  a  picture  of  this  class  has  faded  it  has  been  one  of  those 
raps”  of  which  such  large  numbers  are  produced — many  of  them 
cl  the  continent,  and  at  an  exceedingly  cheap  rate.  It  is  the  public 
(jhibition  of  such  considerable  numbers  of  faded  and  fading  speci- 
ipns  of  these  pictures  in  the  shop  windows  which  has,  doubtless, 
a/en  rise  to  the  idea  that  prints  mounted  in  contact  with  glass 
le  more  rapidly  than  those  on  cardboard.  Now,  if  anything 
n  conduce  to  the  permanence  of  the  photographic  image,  one 
mid  think  it  should  be  the  hermetically  sealing  it  between  two  iin- 
rvious  surfaces,  as  then  it  must  be  perfectly  protected  from  all 
mospheric  influences.  But  experience  teaches  us  that  there  are 
stances  where  such  is  not  the  case;  in  fact,  this  treatment,  on 
ie  contrary,  sometimes  appears  to  hasten  decay  rather  than  pre- 
mt  it. 

Only  a  few  weeks  back  a  fancy  stationer  (who  keeps  a  somewhat 
rge  stock  of  these  “scrap  subjects,”  mounted  on  glass,  with  the 
sual  black  margin  and  gilt  metal  rim)  showed  us  a  considerable 
umber  which  had  faded  badly;  indeed,  they  were  quite  unsaleable, 
Ithough  they  had  only  been  in  his  possession  for  a  few  months, 
te  remarked  at  the  time  that  he  had  received  many  complaints  of 
cling  from  customers  to  whom  he  had  supplied  them.  On  inquiry 
ve  found  that  the  pictures  in  question  were  supplied  wholesale  at 
uch  a  very  l°w  price  that  it  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  that 
.nv  great  care  had  been  bestowed  on  their  production. 

In  our  last  volume  (page  199)  we  devoted  an  article  to  the 
onsMeration  of  the  question  whether  prints  “enamelled”  with 
el.itine  w«re  likely  to  prove  more  or  less  permanent  than  corres¬ 
ponding  prints  not  so  treated.  We  then;  pointed  out  that,  under 
ertaiu  conditions,  the  enamelling  would  prove  no  protection 
gainst,  but,  on  the  contrary,  might  possibly  conduce  to,  fading. 
V hat  was  then  said  in  reference  to  enamelled  prints  applies  equally 
pell  to  prints  mounted  in  contact  with  a  glass  plate. 

It  is  clear  that  if  a  print  have  been  but  imperfectly  fixed  and 
cashed,  and,  consequently,  contains  within  itself  the  elements  of 


destruction,  rendering  it  impervious  to  the  atmosphere  will  afford 
it  little  or  no  protection.  If,  at  the  same  time,  the  material  with 
which  it  is  rendered  impervious  contain  acid  or  oxidising  pro¬ 
perties,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  fading  may  be  considerably 
hastened  by  the  treatment.  Again  :  even  if  the  print  have 
received  every  care  in  the  fixing  and  washing,  and  it  be  afterwards 
impregnated  with  an  acid  sample  of  gelatine,  no  additional  per¬ 
manence  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  result  therefrom;  on  the' 
contrary,  it  must  act  injuriously  rather  than  otherwise. 

Now,  after  what  has  been  said,  it  is  not  difficult  to  surmise  the 
reason  why  so  many  of  those  cheap  productions  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made  fade  so  rapidly.  They,  doubtless,  received  but  little 
attention  in  the  fixing  and  washing  operations,  and  were  after¬ 
wards  mounted  with  an  acid  sample  of  gelatine.  Nearly  all  foreign 
gelatines,  it  may  be  mentioned,  are  acid,  and  these  are  the  kinds 
most  generally  used  for  enamelling  or  mounting  on  gla-s,  i>y 
reason  of  their  freedom  from  colour  and  their  transparency.  The 
rn  »re  colourless  and  transparent  the  sample  the  more  acid  it  will 
generally  be  found;  theref  >re,  in  no  case  should  a  gelatine  be 
employed — either  for  enamelling  silver  prints  or  mounting  them 
on  glass — without  previously  neutralising  the  free  acid.  But  it 
will  be  far  better  to  avoid  using  such  gelatines  altogether  for 
the  purpose,  and  employ  only  those  which  are  neutral  in  the  first 
instance,  like  those  of  Messrs.  Nelson,  Dale  and  Co.,  or  of  most 
other  English  manufacturers.  They  may  not  be  quite  so  colour¬ 
less  or  transparent  as  foreign  gelatines;  but  in  the  extremely  thin 
films  which  are  here  employed  no  difference  between  the  two  can  be 
distinguished  in  the  finished  picture. 

What  was  said  a  fortnight  since,  when  giving  our  experience  of 
the  increased  permanence  conferred  by  enamelling,  applies  equally 
well  to  photographs  cemented  in  optica!  contact  with  glass.  In  our 
hands  they  have  always  proved  more  permanent  than  ordinary 
prints.  But  the  prints  upon  which  we  have  based  our  experience 
have  been  in  each  case  both  carefully  fixed  and  washed  before 
being  mounted  on  the  glass  or  enamelled,  and  the  mounting  or 
enamelling  has  always  been  effected  with  the  finest  kinds  of 
English  gelatine,  for  the  reason  already  mentioned. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  small  proportion  of  chrome  alum 
should  be  added  to  the  solution  of  gelatine  used  for  mounting  the 
prints  on  the  glass  with  a  view  to  rendering  it  insoluble,  and, 
therefore,  less  absorbent  of  moisture;  but  we  prefer  to  employ  the 
plain  gelatine.  If,  however,  it  be  desired  to  render  the  paper  itself 
impervious,  it  is  better  to  coat  the  back  of  it  with  collodion  con¬ 
taining  castor  oil ;  but  we  consider  this  quite  unnecessary. 


PIRATING  LANTERN  SLIDES. 

Bearing  in  mind  what  we  said  a  few  weeks  since,  with  regard  to 
the  duplicating  of  negatives  under  circumstances  in  connection  with 
which  a  high  degree  of  success  was  achieved,  it  will  readily  bo 
understood  that  the  same  law  of  reproduction  applies  to  trans¬ 
parencies,  and  a  correct  inference  will  be  deduced  fr*>m  this  that 
manufacturers.of  transparencies  are,  beyond  all  other  photographers, 
liable  to  have  their  works  pirated. 

But  the  low  prices  at  which  the  genuine  productions  of  such 
manufacturers  can  be  readily  procured  in  this,  country,  together 
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■with  the  possible  fact  that  any  one,  or  all,  of  them  may  be  copy¬ 
right,  have  hitherto  acted  as  deterring  agents  in  their  fraudulent 
multiplication.  Tliese  influences  are,  however,  only  operative  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  In  countries  where  there  is  a  large  or 
even  rn  >  lerately-1  urge  demand  for  such  productions,  where  the 
prices  are  four  times  in  excess  of  ours,  and  where  there  is  no  legal 
restraint  upon  the  copying  of  English  slides,  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
wondered  at  if  the  temptation  to  become  pirates  is  too  great  to  be 
successfully  withstood.  In  a  letter  having  a  bearing  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  from  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor,  in  our  issue  of  the  15th  instant,  he 
dimly  hints  at  the  possibility  of  the  copying,  by  American  dealers 
in  and  manufacturers  of  lantern  slides  and  appliances,  of  York’s 
slides,  and  presumably  others  which  are  of  English  manufacture. 
But  another  correspondent,  whose  communication  will  be  found 
on  page  143  of  this  number,  is  less  reticent;  for  he  says  that  when 
residing  in  the  United  States  he,  as  a  photographic  operator,  was 
often  called  upon  to  copy  English  productions  for  commercial  pur¬ 
poses.  It  was  quite  well  understood  by  him  that  such  copies  were 
to  be  sold  as  “imported”  productions  at  the  prices  charged  for 
plain  imported  slides,  namely,  five  shillings  and  twopence  each. 
So  long  as  there  is  no  international  copyright  law — to  which  we 
may  also  add  that  so  long  as  there  is  such  a  high  protective  import 
duty  on  photographic  transparencies  —  just  so  long  will  English 
makers  have  to  submit  to  the  risk  of  having  their  works  copied. 

An  extensive  manufacturer  of  lantern  slides,  who  procured  the 
services  of  skilled  draftsmen  to  make  delicate  outline  sketches 
which  were  afterwards  photographed  and  coloured,  once  told  us 
that  he  could  immediately  detect  any  piratical  reproduction  of  his 
designs.  Having  obtained  his  permission  to  make  an  attempt  we, 
in  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  handed  him  a  nicely-executed  painted 
lantern  slide,  showing  a  view  of  the  rocky  temples  in  Petra.  He 
observed — “  That  is  the  same  slide  you  purchased  the  week  before 
last.”  “No,”  we  replied,  “it  is  only  a  copy  of  it.”  Applying  a 
magnifier,  he  said  “  It  is  genuine,”  and  pointed  out  certain  marks 
which  were  considered  as  tests;  but  by  showing  him  the  original 
and  the  copy  side  by  side  we  soon  convinced  him  that  inexorable 
photography  made  short  work  of  his  private  test  marks.  But 
reproduction  or  duplicating  of  lantern  slides  does  not  necessarily 
mean  piracy,  although  the  one  is  so  frequently  a  concomitant  of  the 
other.  If  an  exact  reproduction  be  required  no  better  or  simpler 
means  can  be  adopted  for  doing  so  than  by  superposition  ;  but  this 
is  only  suitable  when  the  dry  process  is  to  be  employed  throughout. 

It  will  be  found  preferable,  especially  if  a  number  of  copies  are 
required,  to  make  an  enlarged  negative  from  the  transparency,  the 
degree  of  amplification  being  about  two  diameters.  When  this 
negative  is  finished  it  may,  in  some  cases,  be  found  advisable  to 
subject  it  to  the  operation  of  a  skilful  retoucher,  because  many 
landscape  subjects  have  the  foliage  much  heavier  than  is  thought 
desirable,  and  this,  together  with  similar  defects,  may  be  easily 
remedied  by  stopping  out  and  imparting  to  the  lights  and  shades 
the  requisite  degree  of  harmony.  The  negative,  when  thus  im¬ 
proved,  is  made  use  of  for  printing  transparencies  by  wet  collodion 
and  the  camera,  the  degree  of  reduction  and  amount  of  subject 
included  being  now  entirely  under  control,  which  could  not  possibly 
be  the  case  were  the  other  method  adopted. 

We  have  spoken  so  frequently  of  the  manipulations  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  when  making  transparencies  by  wet  collodion  that  we  do  not 
feel  it  necessary  to  recapitulate  them  here.  It  may,  however,  be 
needful  to-csay  that  a  transparency  produced  from  another  by  the 
system  described  is  not-  necessarily  inferior  in  any  respect  to  the 
original  from  which  dt  was.abtained,  but  it  may  be  much  superior 
in  every  quality  except  sharpness.  We  have  had  a  three-inch  trans¬ 
parency,  produced  in  the  manner  described,  projected  on  a  thirty- 
foot  screen  with  a  marked  advantage  over  the  original  when  pro¬ 
jected  under  similar  circumstances. 


COLLECTING  RESIDUES. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hart’s  lecture,  given  in  full  in  our  last  issue,  will  serve 
as  an  excellent  reminder  of  the  large  amount  of  the  precious  metals 
employed  by  the  photographer  which  can,  with  due  care  and  the  aid 


of  suitable  appliances,  be  collected  from  the  so-called  “waste  solu. 
tions.”  The  time  is  gone  by  when  it  was  necessary  to  be  continually 
insisting  upon  the  desirability  of  this  collection — when  few  photo- 
graphers  took  any  care  even  of  the  washings  from  the  prints  before 
toning  ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  proof  is  continually  reaching  us  that 
the  saving  of  hypo,  solutions  is  still,  comparatively  speaking,  an 
unusual  occurrence.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  why  this  bLouIcI 
be  so,  were  it  not  that  the  care  of  residues  too  often  falls  into  the 
hands  of  assistants  who  have  had  no  experience  in  treating  such 
residues,  and  whose  chemical  attainments  are  at  too  low  an  ebb  to 
enable  them  to  initiate  any  such  process  themselves. 

Mr.  Hart  did  well  in  bringing  before  his  hearers  a  great  variety 
of  important  facts,  as  well  as  a  very  complete  system  of  treating  all 
waste  likely  to  accumulate  on  a  photographer's  premises,  ami  his 
communication  was  full  of  practical  working  details.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  treated  in  a  manner  calculated  to  be  far  more  valuable  to  the 
photographer  in  a  large  way  of  business  than  to  the  artist  in  a  smaller 
way  or  to  the  amateur,  and  a  little  annotation  of  his  remarks  will 
help  to  show  the  latter  that  the  preparations  for  dealing  with 
valuable  solutions  are  by  no  means  such  a  complicated  matter  as 
the  tyro,  upon  reading  the  lecture,  might  imagine.  For  such,  of 
course,  it  was  not  intended. 

In  the  first  place,  the  question  which  may  most  particularly  be 
considered  is — whether  to  reduce  the  accumulation  of  residues  at 
home  or  sent  to  the  refiner’s.  Mr.  F.  York  stated  that  his  own  ex¬ 
perience  led  him  to  believe  that  between  the  two  methods  there 
was  little  to  choose.  He  had  tried  both,  and  obtained  about  the 
same  money  value  fi’om  each.  When  the  attempt  to  make  the  reduc¬ 
tion  is  undertaken  by  the  photographer  himself  he  should  most  care¬ 
fully  keep  in  mind  Mr.  York’s  dictum — that  “the  danger  of  not 
effectually  and  thoroughly  performing  the  reduction  was  one  which 
those  who  were  not  engaged  in  it  as  a  business  should  carefully 
guard  against,  or  they  would  lose  rather  than  gain  by  their 
trouble.”  He  narrated  an  experience  of  his  own  where  he  found 
that  the  flux  left  after  the  reduction  contained  silver  to  the  extent 
of  ten  shillings’  worth  per  pound — a  waste  or  loss  far  in  excess 
of  what  the  refiner  would  charge  for  performing  the  reduction 
himself,  after  taking  all  risk,  and  allowing  the  full  value  of  the 
metal  contained. 

When  the  quantity  is  at  all  large  the  refiner’s  charge  is  not  likely 
to  exceed  five  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  the  metal  present,  aud 
perhaps  decidedly  less.  Out  of  this  has  to  be  paid  labour,  fuel, 
crucibles,  wear  and  tear  of  furnace,  &c.  When  the  photographer 
employs  a  refiner  of  standing  to  reduce  his  work  we  very  much 
question  whether  he  is  not  a  gainer,  and  does  not  get  more  value 
than  he  who  spends  a  good  portion  of  a  day  in  treating  a  batch  of 
his  own  residues. 

There  are,  however,  many  photographers  who  like  to  perform 
operations  of  this  kind  on  their  own  premises  for  the  mere  interest 
taken  in  the  work,  and  without  regard  to  the  relative  economy  of 
the  two  modes  of  dealing  with  the  material.  To  them  we  would  say 
that  they  can  work  upon  fairly  large  quantities  of  residues  without 
going  to  any  expense  in  furnace  building,  or  even  purchasing  a  gas 
furnace,  which  is  more  practical  with  small  than  with  large  quan¬ 
tities.  With  careful  treatment  it  is  quite  an  easy  matter  to  reduce 
(say)  half-a-pound  of  chloride  on  an  ordinary  blacksmith’s  forge, 
the  formula  for  mixing  the  flux  for  which  has  been  given  in  our 
pages;  or  one  of  those  given  in  the  paper  we. are  discussing  may  be 
chosen,  they  being  little  different. 

One  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind :  it  is  that  the  carbonate  of  soda 
mentioned  in  most  formulee  is  not  the  white  powder  often  called 
the  “  sesquicarbonate,”  but  that  represented  by  the  common 
washing  soda  or  by  soda  ash,  the  latter  not  now  being  a  salt 
commonly  met  with.  Further:  there  will  be  no  loss  if  the  precipi¬ 
tate  of  chloride  be-  collected  and  dried  without  spending  time 
upon  any  preliminary  washing. 

j  The  experience  of  a  practical  man  like  Mr.  York,  who  is 
accustomed  to  deal  with  large  quantities,  should  outweigh  any 
theoretical  considerations;  but  we  feel  bound  to  say  we  do  not 
understand  the  result  he  obtains,  namely,  a  troy  ounce  of  silver 
from  three  avoirdupois  ounces  of  chloride,  and  one-fourth  of  the 
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weight  in  metallic  silver  from  sulphides.  In  our  experiments  we  have 
btained— what  theory  would  indicate— far  larger  proportions,  and 
ulphide  certainly  should  be  richer  than  chloride.  This  proportion, 
:owever,  could  be  readily  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that 
he  printing  hands  are  not  careful  in  keeping  the  precipitates 
ree  from  foreign  matter. 

The  idea  of  using  a  paraffine  oil  cask  is  a  decidedly  good  one, 
vhere  space  is  no  object;  but  as  there  should  always  be  two  recep- 
acles  for  each  kind  of  residue  (chloride  and  sulphide),  four  such 
asks  would  occupy  no  small  space.  We  would  also  place  the  taps 
learer  the  bottom  than  was  mentioned  at  the  meeting  to  which  we 
lave  referred.  Six  or  eight  inches  would  be  quite  sufficient,  and 
vould  entail  less  frequent  drawing  olf  of  the  liquid.  These  casks 
ire  readily  cleaned  with  boiling  water,  as  they  are  coated  inside 
vith  a  thin  him  of  glue  to  aid  in  rendering  them  oil-tight. 

The  stoneware  vessels  with  conical  side  are  very  good,  as  also  are 
,he  wooden  vessels  made  in  a  similar  form,  as  described  many  years 
igo  by  one  of  our  contributors.  Hydrochloric  acid — or  “spirits  of 
lalt,”  as  the  crude  acid  is  commonly  designated — is  far  preferable  to 
salt  for  precipitating  the  chloride.  It  is  then  certain  that  the 
whole  of  the  precipitant  is  in  solution  instead  of,  as  is  often  the 
;ase,  at  the  bottom  of  the  cask,  a  lump  of  salt  being  usually  thrown 
in,  and  perhaps  one  stir  given  to  the  water  without  the  salt  ever 
reaching  the  top.  When  both  first  and  second  washings  from  the 
prints  are  preserved  the  precipitate  in  a  large  vessel  will  take  far 
longer  to  subside  than  the  two  hours  Mr.  Hart  named.  Perhaps 
as  good  a  method  as  any  of  adding  the  acid  is  to  throw  a  certain 
quantity  into  the  bottom  of  the  jar  or  cask  each  time  the  superna¬ 
tant  fluid  has  been  drawn  off.  It  will  then  need  no  great  amount 
of  stirring  when  the  vessel  is  full  to  ensure  thorough  admixture  of 
the  precipitant.  One  point  in  this  connection  should  not  be  for¬ 
gotten:  many  photographers  now  use  ready-sensitised  paper  made 
by  blotting  off"  and  treating  with  citric  acid.  The  photographer 
here  must  not  expect  much  value  from  his  washing  waters  when 
such  paper  is  used. 

Wich  regard  to  hypo,  precipitates  :  we  again  call  attention  to  the 
great  value  of  precious  metal  that  spent  hypo,  solution  contains,  and 
point  out,  as  has  been  done  for  many  years  past  in  these  pages,  that 
it  can  be  obtained  quite  as  readily  as  chlorides  from  print  washings, 
ind  with  very  little  annoyance.  It  is  only  the  experienced  mani¬ 
pulator  who  can  throw  down  sulphides  so  as  to  cause  no  disagree¬ 
able  odours  in  the  room  ;  but,  if  care  be  taken  not  to  add  too  much 
at  once,  the  smell  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  will  quickly 
pass  away.  When  too  much  sulphide  has  been  added  a  scum  very 
quickly  forms  upon  the  surface  of  the  solution,  and  a  workman  of 
average  intelligence  would  quickly  learn,  by  observing  this  point 
alone,  how  to  apportion  the  quantity  of  sulphide  to  add.  When 
this  scum  is  present  there  will  always  be  a  foul  smell  from  the 
solution,  and  especially  so  when  drawing  it  off. 

Another  source  of  failure  to  those  who  are  trying  this  plan  for  the 
Irst  time  is  the  liability  of  the  sulphide  to  become  spoiled  by  keep¬ 
ing.  It  is  always  covered  with  a  useless  crust,  and  this  crust 
gradually  deepens  by  exposure  to  air  till  the  whole  piece  is  useless 
For  the  purpose.  When  broken  into  pieces  its  quality  can  be  ascer¬ 
tained,  the  unaltered  material  being  of  a  rich,  glassy,  liver  colour, 
while  the  useless  part  is  a  dull,  opaque  greenish-  or  yellowish-grey. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  proneness  to  change  in  the 
sulphide  may  account  for  a  great  deal  of  the  indifference  to  hypo, 
residues  which,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt,  widely  prevails. 

We  trust  that  our  hints  may  lead  to  a  greater  economy  in  photo¬ 
graphic  processes,  which,  in  these  days  of  competition,  is  a  matter 
of  far  greater  importance  than  ever  it  was;  and  in  conclusion  we 
may  say  that  we  give  it  as  our  well-matured  opinion  that  in  the 
long  run  it  will,  in  most  cases,  pay  the  photographer  better  to  send 
to  the  refiner  the  precipitates  his  care  has  brought  together,  rather 
than  risk  wasting  and  losing  a  considerable  proportion  by  indulg¬ 
ing  in  unpractised  reducing  experiments. 

— - ♦ - 

Tn  speaking  of  the  comparative  permanence  of  negatives  intensified 
with  mercury,  Dr.  Nicol  is  not  alone  in  ignoring  the  difference 


between  collodion  and  gelatiue  negatives.  We  have  over  and  over 
again  expressed  the  opinion  that,  by  giving  a  proper  amount  of 
washing  after  each  operation  in  the  process,  mercurial  intensifica¬ 
tion— in  some  of  its  forms,  at  least— is  as  much  to  be  trusted  as 
any  other.  But  how  is  one,  now-a-da.vs,  to  define  vvliat  constitutes 
a  sufficient  washing  1  What  vv ill  suffice  with  some  gelatine  tiims 
may  prove  wholly  inadequate  with  others,  and  hence  the  un¬ 
certainty.  With  collodion  films,  however,  the  salts  are  readily 
enough  removed,  and,  consequently,  collodion  negatives  intensified 
with  mercury  have  proved  more  lasting  than  gelatine  ones.  This 
fact  may  prove  that  “  the  fault  lies  in  the  method  and  not  in  the 
material  ;’’  but  it  does  not  remove  the  uncertainty  which  attaches 
to  mercurially-iutensified  gelatine  negatives. 


The  Northampton  Photographic  Society— or,  rather,  the  photo¬ 
graphic  section  of  the  Museum— have  decided  to  hold  an  inter¬ 
national  exhibition  next  December,  preliminary  details  of  which 
are  given  in  our  advertising  columns.  With  the  liberal  prize  list 
announced,  and  the  assistance  of  so  able  an  Hon.  Secretary  as 
Mr.  Harry  Manfield,  there  is  little  fear  as  to  its  ultimate  success. 
We  shall  have  more  particulars  to  give  in  a  future  number. 


As  will  be  seen  by  an  announcement  in  another  column  the  Postal 
Photographic  Society  is  about  to  lose  the  services  of  its  indefati¬ 
gable  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  H.  Cunningham,  to  whose  energy 
and  perseverance  so  much  of  the  success  of  the  Society  i3  due. 
While  regretting  Mr.  Cunningham’s  departure  from  the  scene  of 
his  photographic  labours,  we  cannot  but  congratulate  him  on  his 
appointment  to  the  important  position  he  is  about  to  occupy,  and 
we  hope  he  may  long  be  spared  to  dispense  justice  to  the  colonials, 
and,  when  time  permits,  to  send  us  some  account  of  his  photographic 
experiences  m  a  hot  climate. 


The  microscopists  have  seized  and  adopted  many  photographic  pro¬ 
cesses,  not  the  least  interesting  adaptation  being  emulsion  prepara¬ 
tions,  even  down  to  “pellicle.”  The  only  difference  is  that  the  emulsions 
are  used  by  the  microscopist  for  injecting  prepared  tissues  and  not  for 
development,  though  some  of  the  emulsions  so  used  are  prepared  by 
development.  Thus,  a  mixture  is  made  of  five  ounces  of  gelatine, 
three  ounces  of  common  salt,  and  a  pint  of  water;  and  also  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  nitrate  of  silver,  three  ounces  in  half-a-pint,  the  former  being 
slowly  poured  into  the  latter  whilst  stirring.  After  cooling  and 
squeezing  through  a  net  into  vermicelli-like  threads  this  mixture 
is  added,  in  daylight,  to  a  mixture  of  a  pint  and  a-half  of  saturated 
solution  of  oxalate  of  potassium  aud  half-a-pint  of  saturated  solu¬ 
tion  of  sulphate  of  iron.  This  is  for  a  black  emulsion.  It  will  chus 
be  seen  that  the  working  photographer  would  be  the  most  likely 
person  to  be  found  who  could  compound  the  mixture  with  ad¬ 
vantage. 


It  may  be  noted,  further,  that  the  emulsions  are  made  into  dried 
pellicles  by  warming  till  fluid  and  then  pouring  on  to  sheets  <£ 
parchment  {query;  parchment  paper?)  saturated  with  paraffine, 
from  which  it  can  easily  be  separated,  dried,  and  cut  into  slips. 


The  question  of  stoves,  fire-places,  or  hot-water  pipes  is  one  of 
perennial  interest  and  to  the  photographer  as  much  as  anyone,  and  we 
note  a  very  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  the  subject  which 
recently  was  incidentally  alluded  to  at  a  meeting  of  the  Physical 
Society  when  a  topic  of  high  abstruse  interest  was  under  dis¬ 
cussion.  When  a  current  of  air  is  produced  by  the  impinging  of 
cold  air  upon  heated  surfaces  a  peculiar  motion  of  the  molecules  is 
brought  about,  and,  as  a  consequence,  Professor  Forbes  stated  that 
Aitken  shows  that  a  room  heated  by  a  stove  will  have  dustier 
walls  than  one  heated  by  a  tire,  owing  to  the  air  being  hotter  than 
the  walls.  Emulsion  workers  may  take  a  note  of  this  fact. 


The  interest  excited  by  Mr.  W.  Crookes’s  radiometer  will  not  readily 
be  forgotten  by  photographers.  They  may  also  remember  that  the 
instrument  was  quickly  copied  on  the  continent,  and  “light-mills 
made  there  and  sold  in  this  country  in  large  quantities.  It  appears 
that  several  philosophers  have  been  working  in  a  parallel  line  with 
Mr.  Crookes’s  investigation,  and  engaged  in  devising  a  sound-mill  — 
that  is,  a  mill  moved  by  the  agency  of  sound  instead  of  light.  They 
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have  been  successful,  and  a  variety  of  forms  of  the  instrument  is 
illustrated  in  a  recent  number  of  Nature. 


On  the  19th  of  March  next  the  Council  of  the  Meteorological 
S  >ciety  have  arranged  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  thermometers,  and 
the  committee  will  be  glad  to  show  any  new  meteorological  appa¬ 
ratus  invented  or  first  constructed  since  March  last,  as  well  as 
photographs  and  drawings  possessing  meteorological  interest. 


There  should  be  no  lack  of  photographs  ;  for,  as  our  columns  have 
testi tied,  many  very  interesting  representations  of  meteorological 
phenomena  have  lately  been  taken.  Few  such  pictures  could  be 
more  interesting  than  that  of  the  lightning  flashes  lately  alluded  to 
by  us,  and  which,  eu  passant,  we  may  say  are  almost  equalled  in 
interest  by  a  series  of  photographs  of  the  electric  spark,  taken 
instantaneously.  They  are  reproduced  in  our  contemporary  La 
Nature,  printed  by  a  process  of  heliogravure. 


Then,  again,  in  the  same  journal  there  is  an  illustration,  also  from 
a  photograph  (taken  by  M.  Ch.  Mossette)  of  a  display  of  the 
strange  after-glow,  or  “crepuscular  light,”  as  that  periodical  terms  the 
display  in  language  far  more  precise  than  the  accustomed  “  remark¬ 
able  sunsets”  of  the  English  papers.  The  picture  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  records  of  the  phenomena,  and  represents  an 
appearance  which  we  do  not  remember  having  seen  described  in 
any  of  the  accounts  of  the  phenomena  yet  published.  There  is  a 
distinct  view  of  the  open  country  with  a  very  low  horizon,  the 
camera  having  been  fixed  so  as  to  obtain  as  much  sky  as  possible. 
Immediately  over  the  horizon  line  lie  a  few  clouds,  while  the  whole 
space  overhead  is  marked  out  by  a  huge  parallelogram  (grey  upon  a 
darker  ground)  crossed  with  light  streamers,  while  at  one  end  of 
the  figure  a  further  series  of  upright  lines  about  equal  in  width  to 
the  lines  of  the  figure  is  seen,  and  give  the  impression  of  a  number 
of  the  forms  lying  one  behind  another.  The  whole  effect  is  moss, 
striking,  and  the  photographer  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  ho 
successful  rendering  of  a  phenomena  most  interesting  to  every  bod  s 
at  the  present  time. 

The  great  explosion  at  Victoria  Station  was  only  prevented  from 
becoming  a  dire  catastrophe  by  the  difference  of  a  few  minutes  of 
time.  As  it  is,  not  a  life  was  lost  and  scarcely  any  injury  sustained 
by  the  explosion  itself.  A  very  wise  step  has  been  taken  in  securing 
photographs  of  the  scene  of  the  disaster.  Nothing  was  allowed  to 
be  touched  or  removed  till  half-a-dozen  photographs  had  been 
secured.  The  aid  of  photography  has  been  utilised  times  innu¬ 
merable  in  recording  the  results,  and  even  the  very  act,  of  dynamite 
and  other  explosions;  but  no  photographs — not  even  those  of  the 
heaving  mountains  of  water  thrown  high  up  by  the  firing  of  sub¬ 
marine  mines  photographed  by  the  authorities  at  Woolwich — sug¬ 
gest  anything  so  appalling  as  the  possible  results  that  might  have 
f  dlowed  the  dastardly  act  that  is  now  creating  such  excitement  in 
the  metropolis. 

It  is  not  every  amateur  photographer  who  receives  a  gold  medal 
from  the  R  >yal  Astronomical  Society,  yet  we  are  sure  our  readers 
will  be  ready  to  join  in  congratulating  Mr.  A.  A.  Common  upon  the 
honour  recently  bestowed  upon  him.  It  will  also  be  encouraging  to 
all  patient,  careful  workers  to  learn  that  the  President  stated  the 
Council  has  been  less  influenced  in  awarding  medals  by  “originality 
in  the  methods  adopted,  than  by  the  great  practical  success  which 
has  attended  Mr.  Common’s  efforts  in  a  most  important  and  interest¬ 
ing  field  of  astronomical  research.” 


Mr.  Common  was  engaged  in  astronomical  photography  so  far  back 
as  ten  years  ago,  his  experiments  being  made  with  a  live  and 
a-half-iuch  reflector.  He  then,  after  abandoning  the  idea  of  making 
a  reflector  himself,  although  he  had  purchased  the  discs  of  glass  for 
the  purpose,  obtained  an  eighteen-inch  reflector  by  Carver,  which  he 
had  mounted  under  his  personal  supervision  from  his  own  designs. 
This  he  was  able  to  work  with  in  1877.  Next  he  had  a  far  more 
powerful  instrument,  and  in  1879  he  started  work  with  a  thirty-six- 
inch  mirror.  This  instrument,  though  in  use  for  other  work,  has 
been  mainly  devoted  to  photography.  Mr.  Common’s  first  attempt 
at  the  object  now  so  inseparably  connected  with  his  name — the 
nebula  of  Orion — was  on  January  20,  1880,  and  resulted  in  failure. 
With  ihe  aid  of  gelatine  plates,  and  by  continual  improvements  of 
tUe  driving-clock,  he  was  able  to  obtain  what  was  perhaps  the 


earliest  successful  photograph  of  a  comet,  on  January  24,  1881 
photograph  of  the  nebula  was,  at  last,  obtained  on  March  7,  lb«a  ai 
received  great  praise.  Further  improvements  were  made,  ,m,|  0 
January  30,  last  year,  the  celebrated  photograph  exhibited  ;,t  p.( 
Mall  was  secured.  Mr.  Common  lias  still  continued  his  exp<-nniebt 
in  many  directions,  and  lie  has  found  that  the  ability  to  give  h<>  n,u, 
as  ninety  minutes’  exposure — which  the  perfection  to  which  lie  |,, 
brought  his  instrument  allows  him  to  do — enables  him  to  prmlu 
many  results  unattainable  by  other  means. 


It  is  not  given  to  every  great  poet  to  reach  straight  to  the  ht;< 
of  men  as  did  Longfellow  in  so  many  of  his  put-ms.  Among 
English-speaking  community  in  the  world  the  lines  lie  wrote  are; 
“  household  words,”  and  when  lie  went  from  among  us  he  left 
void  difficult  to  till.  His  songs  remain,  and  will  remain.  In  ye;, 
to  come  many  a  sad  soul  held  by  a  Worn,  tired  frame  will  be  cheer, 
by  them;  and  his  words  “Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing,  with  a  hea 
for  every  fate,”  will  at  once  encourage  and  offer  hope.  It  will  I 
gratifying  to  photographers  to  learn  that  their  art  has  been  iiustr 
mental  in  enabling  England  to  pay  her  tribute  of  respect  to  h 
memory.  Every  one  will  be  familiar  with  the  grand  head  of  tl 
poet  which  has  been  so  artistically  treated  by  the  photograplier- 
notably  one  picture  (by  Sarony,  we  believe),  taken  aoout  twem 
years  ago,  which  was  almost  the  finest  photograph  ever  produced  i 
to  that  time.  These  pictures  have  now  been  sufficient,  placed  in  ti 
hands  of  a  clever  sculptor,  to  enable  him  to  obtain  an  excelle 
likeness  in  marble.  A  three-quarter  length  figure,  produced  wi 
no  other  aid  in  securing  the  likeness  than  photography,  lias  lie* 
executed  by  Mr.  Brock,  and  will  be  placed  in  Poet’s  Corner,  Wei 
minster  Abbey,  tomorrow. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  ASTRONOMICAL  SOCIETY  AND 
STELLAR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  question  of  stellar  photography  is  Lei 
taken  up  by  the  Liverpool  Astronomical  Society.  We  have  alrwr 
noticed  in  these  pages  some  of  the  results  already  obtained.  1 
last  one  we  recorded  was  the  photographing  of  the  comet  P' 
Brooks  by  the  Rev.  T.  E.  E-pin.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Socie 
on  Monday  evening,  February  18th,  Mr.  Isaac  Roberts,  F.R.A. 
one  of  the  vice-presidents,  gave  some  results  he  had  obtained  wt 
i  variety  of  lenses.  In  all  he  had  taken  twenty-seven  phot.ograp 
Flie  cameras  had  been  attached  to  the  declination  axis  of  his  tel 
cope,  which  is  an  equatorial,  and  driven  by  clockwork.  The  olj 
in  view  was  to  determine  what  were  the  best  plates  to  use  and  wl 
the  best  size  of  lens. 

Theoretically,  the  larger  the  lens  the  more  stars  ought  to  app> 
on  the  plate,  or  where  the  lenses  were  of  different  apertures 
large  lens  ought  to  photograph  the  same  number  of  stars  in  an 
posure  which  would  be  less  in  accordance  with  the  ditfVren 
Between  the  apertures.  To  test  the  various  lenses  it  was  necess 
to  have  equal  conditions.  The  plates  were  taken  from  the  s, 
packet;  the  lenses  were  all  mounted  in  cameras  on  the  same  eq 
torial  stand;  the  same  group  of  stars  were  photographed,  and 
same  exposure  used  for  all.  Under  these  circumstances  the  coi 
tions  were  precisely  similar,  and  the  differences  obtained  wouli 
due  to  the  lenses  only. 

The  exposures  given  were,  as  a  rule,  under  half-an-hour ;  for 
experiment  was  not  to  photograph  as  many  stars  as  possible, 
only  to  determine  the  space-penetrating  power  of  the  leu 
Hence  the  length  of  the  exposure  was  generally  short,  someti 
being  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  objects  selected  for  trial  v 
the  Fleiades  and  the  region  of  the  great  nebula  in  Orion.  In  b 
stars  ranging  from  sixth  magnitude  to  tenth  magnitude 
properly  clustered,  while  the  stars  below  the  tenth  magnitude 
innumerable.  The  nebula  in  Orion  itself,  too,  offered  an  excel 
test  for  the  penetrating  power  of  the  lenses.  The  apertures  of 
lenses  tested  were  three-eighths  of  an  inch,  one  and  a-half  i 
two  inches,  three  inches,  and  four  inches.  The  images  given  by 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  were  so  small  as  to  be  with  difficulty 
tino-uished  from  specks  on  the  plate.  The  one  and  a-half 
lens  drew  the  stars  out  into  triangles,  showing  that,  although 
landscape  work  the  lens  seemed  perfect,  yet  when  subjected  to 
test  it  was  not  perfectly  figured.  Various  stellar  photographs  i 
taken  with  the  one  and  a-half  inch,  and  always  with  the  same  re1 

Of  all  the  lenses  the  two-inch  seemed  to  work  best,  and  sev| 
enlargements  were  shown  at  the  meeting  from  the  negatives  tf 'I 
with  ”this  lens.  The  increase  of  aperture,  for  some  reason  _ 
Mr.  Roberts  could  not  explain,  did  not  seem  to  give  a  proporti 
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increase  in  the  number  of  stars.  The  four-inch  lens,  for  instance, 
with  the  same  exposure  did  not  show  many  more  stars,  but  those  it 
did  show  seemed  blacker  and  sharper.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  we 
think,  that  the  inaccuracies  of  lenses  may  be  detected  by  taking 
stellar  photographs  with  them.  The  brighter  stars  can  be  photo¬ 
graphed  in  a  very  few  minutes,  and  the  plates  could  be  made 
especially  rapid  for  this  purpose. 

As  regards  the  plates  used,  Mr.  Roberts  declined  at  present  to 
3ay  which  were  the  best  for  stellar  photography.  Evidently  how¬ 
ever,  much  might  be  done  in  the  laboratory — more,  even,  than 
with  the  increasing  aperture  of  lens ;  for  the  plates  could  be  made 
more  sensitive,  and  thus  greater  results  be  obtained. 

One  point  of  great  value  wa3  brought  to  light  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion  which  followed  Mr.  Roberts’s  paper  : — With  whatever 
aperture  a  group  of  stars  may  be  photographed  the  relative  impres¬ 
sions  on  the  plate  remain  constant.  If  three  stars  are  photographed 
with  different  apertures  the  magnitudes  as  shown  on  the  photo¬ 
graphs  are  the  same  in  all.  This  point  is  a  very  important  one  ; 
for  it  shows  that  the  differences  are  really  due  to  the  chemical  light 
in  the  stars  and  not  to  any  peculiarities  in  the  lenses.  In  the 
Pleiades  both  Mr.  Espin  and  Mr.  Roberts  find  independently  that 
3ome  of  the  brighter  stars  are  absent  from  the  plate,  while  many 
stars  of  less  magnitude  to  the  eye  have  left  their  impression  on  the 
plate. 

We  are  pleased  to  hear  that  the  Liverpool  Astronomical  Society 
is  taking  vigorous  measures  to  continue  the  work  of  stellar  photo¬ 
graphy.  A  very  powerful  instrument  will  soon  be  in  position, 
and  then,  we  believe,  a  systematic  survey  of  some  part  of  the 
heavens  will  be  undertaken,  and  doubtless  the  results  will  be 
valuable  and  interesting.  In  the  meantime  we  shall  await  with 
interest  any  further  researches  into  the  powers  of  lenses  and  the 
most  suitable  plate3. 


DARK  ROOM  ILLUMINATION. 

In  an  article  in  your  last  issue  Mr.  Herbert  S.  Starnes  quotes  an 
experiment  of  Mr.  A.  Cowan’s,  but  has  unaccountably  omitted  to 
mention  a  most  important  factor  in  this  experiment,  and  the  omission 
renders  entirely  misleading  the  argument  which  Mr.  Starnes  bases 
upon  Mr.  Cowan’s  statement. 

Mr.  Starnes  states  that  Mr.  Cowan  “found  that  by  transmitted 
light  he  could  obtain  a  deposit  in  five  seconds;  but  with  a  reflected 
light,  with  more  apparent  light  to  the  eye,  he  could  not  obtain  a 
deposit  in  180  times  that  period  of  time.”  He  has  ommitted  to  say 
that  the  lights  employed  were  totally  different.  The  light  giving 
the  deposit  in  five  seconds  was  Mr.  Cowan’s  former  dark-room  lantern 
fitted  with  the  usual  red  mediums,  while  that  which  gave  him  a  better 
light,  with  no  deposit,  in  the  longer  period  of  time  was  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  yellow  paper  and  green  glass.  Mr.  Cowan  mentioned  that 
simultaneously  with  changing  the  colour  of  his  light  he  had  arranged 
to  let  reflected  light  only  fall  upon  the  glass,  and  gave  as  his  reason 
for  so  doing  that  the  window  could  then  be  equally  illuminated  all 
over  instead  of  having  one  special  bright  spot  opposite  the  gas  jet 
which  formed  the  source  of  light. 

That  there  is  some  advantage  in  using  reflected  light  is  what 
might  be  expected  from  the  fact  that  such  a  good  judge  and 
scientific  investigator  as  Mr.  Leon  Warnerke  mentioned  long 
since  that  he  used  it  in  his  coating  room.  The  lantern  which  he 
described  some  year  or  more  ago,  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the 
London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association,  consisted  of  a 
hemispherical  reflector  painted  red,  with  its  opening  covered  by 
ruby  glass.  The  lamp  which  it  contained  was  furnished  with  a 
screen,  which  prevented  any  rays  from  the  flame  direct  passing 
through  the  glass.  Substituting  yellow  for  red  as  the  reflector,  green 
glass  and  yellow  paper  for  the  ruby  glass,  and  used  as  a  front  instead 
of  a  ceiling  light — such  was  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Cowan  obtained 
liis  successful  results.  That  reflected  light,  however,  should  give 
a  light  fifty  times  stronger  to  work  by  than  a  light  of  the  same 
safety  for  the  plate  obtained  by  transmission  is  a  mere  unproved 
guess  of  Mr.  Starnes,  and  he  would  do  well  to  bring  some 
evidence,  based  upon  experiments  which  can  be  repeated  by  others, 
to  substantiate  it. 

The  box-lantern  which  Mr.  Starnes  showed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association  is  certainly  con¬ 
venient  for  travelling  and  very  easily  made.  When  it  is,  instead 
or  the  brown  colour  first  shown,  painted  of  bright,  deep  yellow, 
and  fitted  with  a  green  glass  in  front,  as  it  afterwards  appeared, 
it  is  doubtless  very  effective. 

Since  the  appearance  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography 

ot  January  25th  of  my  article  on  Dark  Room  Illumination  I  have 


supplied  many  small  patterns  of  glass  and  paper,  and  from  the 
letters  I  have  received  I  am  happy  to  say  that  already  many 
photographers  have  found  relief  in  abandoning  the  old  red  light. 
Ihere  has  been  a  difficulty,  however,  in  some  places  in  procuring 
glass  of  the  right  tint.  Perhaps  with  increased  demand  this  diffi° 
culty  will  disappear.  I  observe  that  many  speak  of  the  glass  I  use 
as  “cathedral  green.”  I  have  never  used  the  expression  myself. 
“Cathedral”  is  a  certain  make  of  glass  that  is  not  quite  clear  and 
even,  and  is  of  all  colours.  It  happened  that  I  could  not  obtain 
the  glass  of  the  colour  I  wanted,  except  of  this  particular  make ; 
but  it  may  be  that  some  makers  have  a  suitable  colour— a  light 
yellowish-green,  not  at  all  bluish— in  ordinary  pot  or  stained  sheet. 

Since  writing  the  above  paragraph  I  have  seen  a  glass  which 
I  have  not  yet  tried,  but  which  appears  to  be  very  suitable.  It  is 
known  as  “muffled  No.  6a,”  and  is  intermediate  in  depth  between 
the  two  shades  of  cathedral  glass  which  I  have  referred  to.  I 
should  say  that  one  thickness  of  this  glass,  with  sufficient  thick¬ 
nesses  of  paper,  would  answer  for  any  light.  The  paper  is  known 
as  “No.  5^  deep  yellow  demyj’  Whether  these  numbers  refer  to 
similar  colours  in  the  case  of  articles  kept  by  dealers  who  are  not 
supplied  from  the  same  factories  I  am  not  at  present  able  to  say. 

I  find,  too,  that  I  have  not  in  all  cases  been  understood  as  to  the 
quantity  of  glass  and  paper  used.  •  I  stated  that  I  used  for  daylight 
a  fixed  screen  of  one  thickness  and  two  of  paper,  and  that  in  front 
of  this  was  a  movable  screen  similar,  which  I  draw  aside  as  soon  as 
the  development  is  complete,  or  in  a  very  dull  light.  This,  pf 
course,  implies  that  where  only  one  fixed  screen  is  in  use  there 
should  be  (for  daylight)  four  thicknesses  of  paper  and  two  of  glass. 
In  this  case,  however,  one  thickness  of  a  somewhat  darker  glass 
will  do  instead  of  the  usual  lighter  green,  or  one  of  the  light  green 
and  one  of  the  ordinary  orange  pot  may  be  used  ;  but  in  this 
case  the  light  is  not  so  agreeable. 

It  is  very  difficult  sometimes  with  those  who  have  made  a  study 
from  such  writings  as  have  appeared  on  the  subject  of  the  effects  of 
light  and  different  colours  upon  sensitive  substances — and  they  are 
rather  voluminous — to  shake  the  ideas  which  this  study  has  instilled. 

I  have  just  met  with  an  instance  of  this  in  the  case  of  a  gentleman 
well  known  as  a  photographic  experimentalist.  He  told  me  that 
upon  receiving  the  samples  of  glass  and  paper  which  I  sent  him 
he  had  examined  them  with  the  spectroscope,  and  that  told  him 
they  were  worthless  for  the  purpose  proposed,  so  he  laid  them 
aside.  Afterwards — putting  them  to -actual  trial — he  had  been  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  the  difference  between  the  resulting  facts  and  the 
conclusions  he  had  arrived  at  from  spectroscopic  examination. 
Does  this  prove  that  the  spectroscope  is  an  untrustworthy  instru¬ 
ment  '(  Not  at  all.  Or  that,  as  is  sometimes  said — “Theory  says 
one  thing,  but  practically  the  facts  are  the  other  way  V  It  only 
proves  that  the  theory  which  is  contradicted  by  facts  is  an  unsound 
one,  and  had  better  be  amended  or  replaced.  How  an  unsound 
theory  acquires  such  general  acceptance  is  another  matter  ;  but 
when  a  conclusion  is  found  to  be  erroneous  it  is  well  to  investigate 
the  premises  on  which  it  is  based,  and  to  see  whether  in  this  case 
the  facts  of  spectrum  photography  and  of  the  photographic  power  of 
rays  of  different  colour  upon  sensitive  substances  have  not  been  in¬ 
correctly  described  by  those  whose  authority  has  been  accepted 
on  the  subject.  As  a  matter  of  absolute  fact,  in  safety  of  working 
light  Mr.  Cowan’s  experiment,  in  which  he  held  a  rapid  commercial 
plate  close  to  a  light  which  w’as  considered  ample  for  working  by 
for  a  period  of  fifteen  minutes  without  getting  any  deposit  upon 
development,  is,  I  believe,  unprecedented.  However  much  it. 
may  contradict  theories  built  upon  mistaken  premises,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  this  safe  light  was  yellow  ;  whilst  the  combination 
of  ruby  and  orange,  which  the  same  experimentalist  formerly  used, 
gave  a  deposit  on  the  plate  with  only  five  seconds  exposure,  with¬ 
out,  as  he  stated,  affording  so  much  light  to  work  by. 

I  have  frequently  been  asked  what  is  the  object  of  the  addition 
of  the  green  glass  to  the  yellow  paper.  When  several  thicknesses 
of  any  clear,  deep  yellow  medium  are  employed  the  light  trans¬ 
mitted  appears  orange,  or  even  almost  red.  A  solution  of  bichromate 
of  potash  in  thin  and  thick  layers  is  a  good  example  of  this,  ihe 
green  seems  to  restore  the  yellow  character  of  the  light,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  cuts  off  a  good  deal  of  light  of  some  actinic  power, 
whilst  it  does  not  much  lower  the  luminosity  to  the  eye  the 
visual  power  by  which  we  work.  W.  E.  Debenhaai. 

P.S. — I  do  not  propose  to  follow  Mr.  Starnes  into  his  curious  specu¬ 
lations  about  “  wave-lengths,”  further  than  to  say  that  if  he  objects 
to  the  absorption  theory  regarding  coloured  media  on  the  ground  t  hat 
no  discoverable  work,  such  as  expansion  or  chemical  work,  has 
been  done  by  the  light,  this  objection  would  hold  with  greatei 
force  in  the  case  of  an  opaque  or  black  body,  where  the  whole,  or 
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nearly  the  whole,  is  absorbed,  and  a  greater  effect,  such  as  of  ex¬ 
pansion,  &c.,  ought  to  be  observable.  Or  does  he  suppose  the  light 
in  this  case  also  to  be  merely  changed,  and  that  black  rays  are 
transmitted  or  reflected,  as  the  case  may  be  1  The  idea  of  rays 
being  changed  into  others  of  different  wave-lengths  by  transmission 
through  a  coloured  medium  is  one  which  at  present  must  be  con- 
considered  as  a  mere  guess  with  all  the  evidence  against  it.  If  any 
evidence  in  its  favour  should  be  forthcoming  it  will,  doubtless,  be 
well  considered. — W.  E.  D. 


THE  CAMERA  IN  WAR:  A  RECOLLECTION. 

You  had  an  article  about  the  camera  in  war,  on  which  subject  I  can 
tell  you  an  amusing  story.  In  1861  I  was  at  Naples  with  a  camera 
trying  to  get  some  good  photographs.  An  old  schoolfellow  and 
friend,  Lord  St.  Maur,  came  out  there  to  join  Garibaldi’s  English 
legion,  and  I  was,  therefore,  able  to  get  about  pretty  well  where  I 
liked.  One  morning  four  of  us  drove  out  from  Naples  some  twelve 
miles,  where  a  battle  was  expected  between  the  Neapolitan  troops 
and  the  Garibaldians.  The  party  consisted  of  Lord  St.  Maur, 
Frank  Vizetelly  (lately  killed  with  Hicks  Pasha),  Colonel  (now 
Pasha)  V.  Baker,  then  of  the  10th  Hussars,  and  the  writer. 

Suddenly,  having  been  some  time  within  range,  on  turning  a 
corner  of  the  road  we  saw  in  front  of  us  a  thin  line  of  some  twenty 
or  thirty  Garibaldians,  with  “Garibaldi’s  Englishman,”  Colonel 
Peard,  at  their  head.  They  were  slowly  retreating  towards  us,  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  Neapolitan  cavalry  being  barely  kept  at  bay  owing  to  Peard’s 
men  being  very  short  of  cartridges.  Peard  hailed  us  as  an  avail¬ 
able  reinforcement.  As  I  thought  it  a  flue  chance  of  getting  a  picture 
of  a  regiment  of  cavalry  charging,  out  came  the  camera,  and 
we  joined  the  line.  What  the  cavalry  thought  I  know  not,  but 
they  charged  at  once.  We  all  stood  our  ground  till  they  were 
within  an  easy  distance,  and  then  gave  them  a  simultaneous 
volley.  This  and  a  strong  reinforcement  of  Garibaldi’s  own 
men,  who  came  running  across  the  fields  at  the  moment,  upset 
the  cavalry,  who  actually  reined  up,  turned  tail,  and  fled  !  (Poor 
Frank  Vizetelly  sent  home  a  picture  of  the  affair,  which  duly 
appeared  in  the  Illustrated  London  News;  and,  our  names  having 
been  put  under  our  respective  portraits,  Colonel  Baker  and  myself 
were  called  to  account  by  the  War  Office.) 

We  had  a  narrow  escape  of  having  to  walk  back,  as  a  half¬ 
battery  of  artillery  who  were  supporting  the  cavalry  had  managed 
to  send  a  round  shot  clean  through  the  back  of  our  carriage. 
The  coachman  ran  away ;  but,  luckily,  the  horses  came  trotting 
up  the  road  towards  us,  and  we  managed  to  get  hold  of  them. 

But  the  amusing  part  is  that  one  of  the  Garibaldian  officers,  who 
had  come  up  just  before  the  cavalry  retired,  was  greatly  puzzled  by 
the  camera.  A  few  days  after  he  came  up  to  me  in  the  sti'eets  of 
Naples,  and  begged  me  to  tell  him  what  sort  of  gun  it  was  I  had 
driven  off  the  cavalry  regiment  with.  At  first  I  could  not  get  him 
to  believe  me ;  but  when  he  did  see  I  was  really  serious  in  telling 
him  it  was  nothing  but  a  stereoscopic  camera,  and  that  I  had  got  a 
capital  picture,  he  remarked,  as  though  he  was  saying  something 
that  explained  it  all — “Ah  !  then  you  must  be  an  Englishman  !”  He 
seemed  to  think  that  accounted  for  any  act  of  folly. 

I  got  some  very  good  pictures  of  the  battle-fields  at  that  time — 
most  interesting  and  instructive,  and  not  the  least  so  was  the  one 
of  the  smashed  panels  of  our  carriage  !  I  was  using  then  Hill 
Norris’s  plates,  and  very  good  they  were — better  than  some  I  made 
myself  with  a  gum-arabic  preservative,  though  the  year  before  I 
had  got  very  good  pictures  in  India  on  such  plates,  of  my  own 
make — not  an  easy  thing  in  those  days  for  a  young  amateur  to  do. 
I  had  been  stirred  up  to  photography  by  Mr.  Roger.  Fenton  when 
in  the  Crimea.  I  still  have  somewhere  the  pictures  taken  by  him 
of  ray  hut,  in  which  I  spent  eleven  months  before  Sevastopol. 
Elieu  !  fug  aces  anni !  H.  Stuart  Wortley,  Colonel. 


STANNOTYPE. 

No.  IV. 

The  next  step  is  the  sensitising  of  the  tissue — an  operation  which 
does  not  differ  materially  from  the  sensitising  of  ordinary  carbon 
tissue,  except  in  so  far  as  the  greater  thickness  of  the  gelatine  sets 
up  a  different  state  of  affairs. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  in  order  to  render  the  layer  of  gelatine 
sensitive  throughout  its  whole  thickness,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
bichromate  solution  should  thoroughly  penetrate  it — not  necessarily 
during  the  time  the  tissue  is  actually  immersed  in  the  sensitising 


bath,  but  at  anyrate  by  gradual  diffusion  afterwards,  during  drying. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  to  chemists  that  chemical  action  proceeds  in 
the  same  manner — though  not  so  rapidly — in  a  solid  jelly  of  gelatins 
as  when  the  latter  is  in  the  liquid  state;  hence,  though  the  brief 
immersion  of  a  few  minutes  may  be  insufficient  to  penetrate  tlie 
thick  “relief  tissue”  and  cause  it  to  become  “limp,  if  there  be 
sufficient  of  the  sensitising  salt  absorbed  at  the  surface  it  will,  in 
course  of  time,  spread  itself  through  the  thickness  of  the  layer. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  allow  the  tissue  to  remain  in  the  sen¬ 
sitising  bath  for  a  sufficient  time  to  cause  the  solution  to  penetrat# 
it  thoroughly  ;  but  then  another  difficulty  arises  :  the  quantity 
of  water  absorbed  is  so  great  that  the  drying  of  the  tissue  is  greatly 
delayed,  and,  in  consequence,  the  chances  of  insolubility — partial  or 
total — greatly  increased. 

The  quantity  of  bichromate  actually  absorbed  by  the  film  of 
gelatine  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
tissue.  With  the  comparatively  thin  layer  of  ordinary  carbon 
tissue  little  trouble  is  experienced  in  tliis  respect,  as  a  brief 
immersion  in  the  ordinary  five-per-cent,  solution  is  sufficient  to 
thoroughly  imbue  the  whole  mass.  But  when  we  come  to  deal 
with  a  thickness  many  times  greater,  and  have  at  the  same  time 
to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  absorption  of  too  great  a  quantity  of 
water,  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  which  is  the  best  method 
of  procedure.  An  immersion  of  three  minutes  in  a  three,  four,  or 
five-grain  solution  of  bichromate  suffices,  even  in  cold  weather,  to 
render  ordinary  carbon  tissue  perfectly  “limp” — the  test  usually 
adopted  of  complete  sensitising.  But  with  the  much  thicker  relief 
tissue  such  a  period  of  immersion  is  in  every  respect  inadequate; 
and  when  extended  to  five  minutes  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a 
solution  of  the  full  strength  named  above,  in  order  to  secure  a 
thorough  penetration  of  the  film  of  gelatine  and  a  proper  degree 
of  sensitiveness. 

As  regards  the  physical  conditions  of  the  stannotype  tissue  we  are 
fortunate  enough  in  finding  it — if  prepared  according  to  the  direc¬ 
tions  given  in  the  previous  article — in  a  condition  which  renders  us 
independent  of  any  consideration  of  its  “  limpness  ”  or  otherwise 
after  sensitising.  Stripped,  as  it  is,  from  glass,  and  kept  under 
pressure,  or  at  anyrate  flat  until  the  time  of  sensitising,  it  does  not 
present  the  same  difficulties  in  the  performance  of  that  operation 
which  the  carbon  tissue  supplied  in  rolls  does.  We  may,  therefore, 
be  satisfied  with  a  short  immersion,  provided  the  sensitising  bath  be 
of  an  appropriate  strength,  trusting  to  the  complete  diffusion  of  the 
bichromate  during  the  subsequent  period  of  drying. 

For  ordinary  use  the  five-per-cent  bath  may  be  used,  or,  as  it  is 
generally  stated,  one  ounce  of  bichromate  of  potassium  to  one  pint 
of  water.  This  must  be  filtered  and  kept  perfectly  free  from  dust  or 
other  matter,  which,  if  it  attach  itself  to  the  surface  of  the  tissue, 
will  inevitably  produce  defects  in  the  resulting  relief.  The  dish  in 
which  the  sensitising  is  effected  must  also  be  kept  scrupulously 
clean  for  the  same  reason.  The  tissue  is  immersed  for  five  minutes, 
and  the  surplus  solution  then  removed  from  both  back  and  front  by 
means  of  a  fine  sponge  or  a  pad  of  linen  free  from  “fluff.”  It  is 
then  ready  for  drying. 

This  portion  of  the  operations  requires  more  attention  and  care 
than  is  usually  given,  or  than  is  necessary  with  ordinary  tissue. 
The  great  thickness  of  gelatine  necessarily  causes  a  larger  absorp¬ 
tion  of  solution,  and  consequently  there  is  a  larger  quantity  of 
moisture  to  be  got  rid  of.  In  addition,  there  is  a  stronger  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  tissue  to  curl  up  in  drying.  To  avoid  the  latter 
difficulty  it  is  usual  to  tack  the  damp  tissue  on  to  a  wooden  frame 
large  enough  to  leave  both  sides  open  to  the  atmosphere  in  order 
that  evaporation  may  go  on  from  both  sides.  If  such  frames  be  not 
at  hand,  a  substitate  should  be  extemporised  by  tacking  strips  of 
wood  to  the  four  edges  or  sides  of  each  sheet  of  tissue,  in  order  to 
prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  warping  and  curling  which  would 
otherwise  occur  in  drying.  _ 

From  what  has  been  already  said  it  will  be  recognised  that  under 
any  circumstances  the  drying  operation  is  longer  than  with  ordinary 
tissue,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  to  hasten  or  curtail  it  as 
much  as  possible.  The  application  of  heat  for  this  purpose  is  avail¬ 
able  only  to  a  slight  extent  for  two  reasons:  its  tendency  to  liquify 
the  moist  gelatine  film,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  induce  partial 
insolubility  when  dry.  The  chloride  of.  calcium  drying-box  is, 
therefore,  a  great  convenience,  and,  indeed,  where  much  work  is 
done,  an  absolute  necessity.  The  object  to  be  held  in  view  is  to 
dry  as  rapidly  as  possible  without  heat ,  or  with  the  application  of 
as  little  heat  as  can  be  conveniently  managed.  The  longer  the 
gelatine  remains  in  the  moist  state  after  sensitising  and  the  higher 
the  temperature  the  greater  is  the  tendency  to  insolubility.  _  This 
insolubility  may  not  be  absolute,  but  according  to  its  degree  it  will 
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render  the  subsequent  development  of  the  relief  more  difficult  and 
tedious. 

It  has  been  proposed,  in  order  to  increase  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
tissue,  to  employ  a  very  concentrated  solution  of  bichromate  for 
I  sensitising,  with  a  view  of  causing  the  absorption  of  a  larger 
quantity  of  the  salt  with  a  short  immersion.  In  making  the  tissue 
on  a  large  scale,  and  with  perfect  appliances  for  rapid  drying,  the 
bichromate  is  mixed  with  the  gelatine  ;  but  this  is  scarcely  prac¬ 
ticable  on  a  small  scale  for  the  reasons  that  we  have  mentioned — 
the  tendency  of  the  tissue  to  become  insoluble  if  the  drying  period 
be  protracted.  We  have  used  a  ten-per-cent,  solution  of  bichromate, 
but  cannot  recommend  it  for  general  use,  as  whatever  gain  there 
may  be  in  rapidity  of  printing  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
greater  trouble  in  development,  owing  to  the  “  insolubilising  ”  effect 
of  the  stronger  bichromate  solution.  The  five-per-cent,  solution  is 
the  best  for  general  purposes. 


SINGULAR  LUMINOSITY  OF  THE  ARGENTIC-BROMIDE 
GELATINE  FILM. 

Some  time  ago  my  attention  was  much  attracted  by  the  note 
recorded  in  these  pages  respecting  Captain  Abney’s  observations  on 
Shearing  Stress,  and  as  to  the  fact  that,  in  cooking  emulsion,  if  the 
same  were  stirred  in  the  dark  a  luminous  appearance  resulted. 
What  the  character  of  this  light  was — whether  fluorescent,  phos- 
porescent,  or  the  light  usually  attending  electrical  activity  of  high 
tension — I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  made  the  subject  of 
comment,  nor  do  I  intend  here  to  offer  any  opinion  on  its  character, 
though  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  of  an  electric  nature,  similar 
to  that  produced  when  pieces  of  sugar  are  rubbed  together. 

Not  long  after  reading  the  observations  alluded  to  I  was 
charging  my  slides,  and  I  use  a  good  strong  light  (a  paraffine  lamp 
behind  two  thicknesses  of  stout  orange  paper  oiled).  The  plates  I 
was  using  (the  Albert)  were  separated  by  four  small  pieces  of  thick 
paper  placed  at  their  margins.  One  of  these  pieces  of  paper  ad¬ 
hered  somewhat  strongly  and  resisted  a  hard  rub,  so  that  I  had  to 
pick  it  off  with  my  nail,  when  at  the  moment  of  parting  from  the 
film  there  was  a  very  bright,  somewhat  greenish-blue,  light  emitted, 
which  much  puzzled  me  as  seen  in  the  full  light  of  ray  lamp. 
At  that  time  I  could  not  succeed  in  reproducing  this  light,  as 
the  other  pieces  of  paper  were  less  adherent. 

I  thought  much  on  the  subject,  and  almost  came  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  I  must  have  had  a  fragment  of  phosphorus  from  a  lucifer 
match  on  my  nail,  and  that  this  had  caused  the  light,  for  it  was 
very  similar  in  character  to  that  produced  by  scratching  the  top 
of  a  match ;  but  I  was  unable  to  reconcile  the  silence  of  the  dis¬ 
charge  and  the  colour  with  phosphorus  being  the  cause. 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  tempted  by  the  improved  light  of  the  last 
few  weeks  to  refill  my  slides,  and,  using  the  same  plates  similarly 
separated,  I  tried  if  the  light  I  had  observed  on  the  former  occasion 
could  be  produced  at  will.  I  wish  now  to  record  that  whenever 
the  pieces  of  paper  adhered  pretty  strongly  and  I  briskly  scratched 
them  off  with  my  nail  I  was  able  to  again  produce  this  singular 
light,  though  never  again  nearly  so  brilliantly  as  on  the  first  oc- 
i  casion,  and  I  have  fancied  with  not  quite  so  yellowish  or  greenish  a 
tinge. ^  The  surface  showed  a  slight  disruption  of  the  film  where 
the  pieces  of  paper  had  been  scratched  off  when  the  light  was 
produced. 

.  My  experiment  was  with  a  dry  film ;  the  earlier  note  recorded 
m  these  pages  was  with  emulsion.  There  is,  therefore,  a  little 
difference  in  the  circumstances  attending  the  two  cases.  I  did  not 
notice  that  when  developed  the  silver  was  reduced  where  the 
light  resulted,  but  it  may  have  been. 

I  he  unstable  equilibrium  of  cooked  A g  Br  may  possibly  be 
upset  by  friction  as.  well  as  by  actinic  energy,  and  we  know  that 
all  chemical  action  is  accompanied  by  electrical  disturbance.  The 
explanation  may  be  found  in  this,  but  I  would  rather  have  others 
o  explain  while  I  record,  as  the  subject  is  at  present  in  my  own 
mind  inexplicable.  H.  H.  Cunningham,  B.A.  (Cantab). 


SULPHITE  OF  SODA  IN  THE  DEVELOPER. 

Mav  I  ask  space  for  a  few  remarks  in  explanation  of  some  of  the 
mms  used  in  my  former  article  on  this  subject!  In  speaking  of 
c  ear  glass  in  the  shadows”  I  intended  especially  to  refer  to  the 
a  isence  of  the  so-called  “pyro.  stain”  in  the  more  transparent  parts 
°i  -i. ”eSa^ve*t  With  regard  to  the  “non-actinic  colour  of  the 

eposit,  exception  has  been  taken  to  this  term  on  the  ground  that 
ie  colour  is  due  to  the  above-mentioned  staining  of  the  film,  and 


not  to  the  actual  colour  of  the  deposit.  That  this  is  not  the  case  is 
readily  proved  by  the  experiment  suggested.  It  will  be  found  upon 
trial  that  it  is  quite  impossible  “to  produce  a  similar  non-actinic 
colour  in  an  oxalate-developed  negative,  subjected,  after  fixing,  to  a 
bath  of  alkaline  pyro.”  In  this  case  the  film  will  be  stained,  but  for 
all  practical  purposes  the  colour  and  printing  value  of  the  deposit 
will  remain  the  same. 

Mr.  S.  Fry  is  correct  in  stating  that  the  colour  of  the  image  in 
sulphite-developed  negatives  more  nearly  corresponds  with  that  of 
the  retouching  pencil.  I  quite  admit  that  from  such  negatives  an 
increased  number  of  prints  can  be  made  in  a  given  time ;  but  I  fail 
to  see  the  advantage  of  producing  a  larger  quantity  of  prints  with¬ 
out  regard  to  quality  or  permanence. 

In  expressing  my  views  on  this  question  I  have  assumed,  perhaps 
rashly,  that  any  slight  saving  of  time  in  printing  and  retouching,  or 
even  the  “  one  greatest  charm  of  delicately-clean  figures,”  so 
eloquently  eulogised  by  Mr.  Fry,  should  be  deemed  of  minor 
importance,  and  scarcely  worth  consideration  as  compared  with 
perfection  of  results.  As  regards  actual  development:  in  my  own 
practice  I  have  always  found  that  all  that  can  be  done  with 
the  sulphite  developer  can  be  done  quicker  and,  I  think,  very 
much  better  without  such  addition.  I  am,  therefore,  surprised 
to  find  it  stated  by  Mr.  Fry  that  the  pyro.  developer 
without  sulphite  of  soda  “  becomes  at  once,  on  mixing,  thick 
and  turbid,  throwing  down  a  solid,  opaque  deposit  when  the 
ammonia  and  pyro.  come  together.”  This  is  quite  contrary  to  my 
own  experience  and  that  of  others.  There  must  be  something 
radically  wrong  in  Mr.  Fry’s  manipulations  or  his  chemicals,  T>r 
possibly  in  the  water  he  uses,  to  produce  such  a  result.  A  solution 
of  fresh  pyro.  in  distilled  water  containing  a  trace  of  citric  acid 
becomes  only  slightly  discoloured  on  the  addition  of  the  ammonia 
and  bromide.  It  will  gradually  become  darker  in  colour  by  keep¬ 
ing,  but  should  remain  quite  free  from  deposit;  and,  although 
slower  in  its  action,  will  retain  its  power  of  development  for  a  very 
long  time.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Club  several 
negatives  were  shown  which  had  been  successfully  developed  with 
alkaline  pyro.  mixed  as  above,  the  developer  having  been  pre¬ 
viously  used  for  eight  negatives  in  succession,  and  kept  for  twelve 
months  after  mixing. 

It  is  possible  that  the  success  of  the  above  experiment  may  have 
been  in  some  measure  due  to  the  small  quantity  of  citrate  of  am¬ 
monia  formed  in  the  developer.  I  would,  therefore,  suggest,  in 
making  comparative  experiments  to  determine  the  utility  of  the 
sulphite,  that  the  required  excess  of  acid  be  mixed  with  the  pyro. 
solution,  and  the  same  tested  with  and  without  the  addition  of 
neutral  sodic  sulphite  in  various  proportions.  If  tried  fairly  it 
will  be  found  that  the  gradation  and  printing  qualities  of  the  nega¬ 
tives  will  improve  in  proportion  as  the  quantity  of  added  sulphite 
is  diminished.  B.  J.  Edwards. 


ONWARD  ! 

It  behoves  thinking  men,  every  now  and  then,  to  stop  a  while  in  the 
course  of  their  progress  to  take  a  view,  philosophical  it  may  be,  of  the 
state  of  things  in  a  given  way  ;  examine,  with  some  care,  to  get  a  defi¬ 
nite  idea  of  the  subject  under  contemplation ;  and,  if  advisable,  to 
communicate  the  impressions  left  on  the  mind  to  those  whom  it  may 
interest.  This  is  the  case  with  me,  and  I  now  purpose  laying  before 
the  reader  the  impressions  left  on  my  mind  by  a  survey  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  work  recently  produced,  or  with  which,  at  anyrate,  I  have 
come  in  contact. 

I  began  by  asking  myself  whether  much  progress  had  been  made  in 
photography  within  the  last  five  years,  aud  an  affirmative  answer  came 
forth,  on  recollecting  that  five  years  since  a  new  er-a  was  opening ;  a 
fresh  system  of  working  was  steadily  forcing  its  way  in  hands  aud 
minds ;  that  dry-plate  work,  in  the  garb  of  gelatine,  was  to  be  the 
system  of  the  future,  to  the  abandonment  of  the  “  messy  ”  old  wet-plate 
process.  Difficulties  in  the  working  had  successively  to  be  overcome  ; 
simplification  in  the  manipulations  secured  ;  a  more  accurate  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  power  of  the  new  servant  attained ;  and  what  instruments 
were  preferable  in  conjunction  with  it.  Although  improvements  will 
to  a  certainty  be  yet  made,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  present 
condition  of  gelatine  working  is  very  satisfactory  indeed.  Speed  to  a 
very  great  extent ;  swallow’s  taken  on  the  wing ;  Neptune’s  vivid  embrace 
of  terra  firma ;  topographical  views  of  towns  from  the  trying  cars  of 
balloons  ;  man  and  horse  vaulting  over  gate — features  of  rider  made 
out — all  this  speaks  for  itself.  Lenses,  too,  keep  pace  with  the  times  ; 
they  will  do  what  is  required  of  them  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty, 
and  do  their  work  wonderfully  well. 

Now  come  manipulations  proper;  and  here  it  may  honestly  be  said 
that  the  photographic  body  work  to  perfection.  No  more  marble 
stains,  no  nasty  patches,  no  grubby-looking  pictures.  Even  printing 
is  well  understood  and  carried  out.  and  the  results  are  uniformly  satE- 
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factory.  Some  still  produce  prints  more  juicy  and  mellow  than  others ; 
it  is  their  privilege,  since  their  discriminating  eye  shows  them  it  is 
best  so.  The  lessening  of  the  weight  of  the  impedimenta,  also,  shows 
progress.  The  neat  and  light  pocket  camera  is  a  gem,  as  well  as  the 
symmetrical,  be  their  denomination  what  it  will,  so  long  as  they 
emanate  from  an  able  and  reliable  worker.  With  the  exception  of  the 
stand,  one  may  go  out  unnoticed,  yet  really  carrying  three  dark  slides, 
5x4  camera,  and  lenses,  without  in  the  least  attracting  attention. 
Surely  these  are  golden  days— days  such  as  Rejlander  would  greatly  have 
relished,  fully  appreciated,  and  to  which  he  would  have  done  justice. 

And  what  about  the  work  per  se?  It  is  unquestionably  good  in  the 
large  majority  of  instances.  Better  judgment  is  clearly  discernible, 
more  taste,  a  better  realisation  of  what  goes  to  constitute  a  picture, 
and  a  laudable  aim  much  more  frequently  seen.  Landscape  especially 
is  admirably  rendered,  and  so  is  the  sea  and  its  associations.  In  both  a 
large  number  of  representatives  may  justly  be  regarded  as  no  mean 
adepts,  and  in  wishing  to  pronounce  who  is  really  best  one  is  often 
greatly  embarrassed.  Portraiture  appears  to  have  been  treated  in 
almost  all  conceivable  ways,  and  wonderfully  mastered  by  some.  In 
composition  work,  however,  very  few  indeed  can  as  yet  be  said  to  have 
succeeded ;  this  is  the  pierre  d’achoppement,  or  stumbling-block,  over 
which  the  daring,  but  improperly-trained  athlete  comes  to  grief, 
furnishing  the  bystander  the  poor  satisfaction  of  witnessing  the 
imperfectly-measured  leap  and  melancholy  fall.  As  yet  very  few  have 
successfully  vaulted  over  the  perilous  chasm,  and  they  form  a  tiny 
cluster  arrayed  in  their  picturesque  costumes  and  with  miens  worthy 
of  true  champions.  They  are  now  taking  breath,  preparatory  to 
furnishing  all  with  some  new  performance  that  shall  eclipse  their  pre¬ 
vious  performance,  and,  if  possible,  that  will  gain  them  preference  over 
a  contesting  rival.  This  is  most  laudable  emulation. 

But  to  work — to  the  purpose — that  I  may  not  be  deemed  slumbering, 
and  ranked  among  the  drowsy  old  fogies  who  lull  you  to  sleep  with  their 
dreary  talk.  Has  progress  attained  its  limits?  Is  there  no  further 
room  for  perfectibility  in  the  photographic  work  of  the  day?  Indeed 
much  is  yet  to  be  attained  by  the  ambitious  ;  a  far  closer  study  of 
nature — of  the  work  of  the  select  6lite  of  photgraphers  ;  a  much  more 
intent  study  of  what  constitutes  art  proper  ;  a  realisation  of  the  ideal ; 
the  cultivation  of  the  truly  poetical ;  and,  finally,  the  manner — a  way, 
in  fact — to  the  realisation  of  all  this. 

What  is  the  fault  of  the  day— the  glaring  fault — which  causes  men  of 
art-culture  to  turn  from  photography  ?  The  very  general  want  of  per¬ 
ception  of  the  poetical,  and  the  knowledge  to  suitably  render  this? 
Photography,  as  practised  by  tens  of  thousands  of  votaries,  is  graphi¬ 
cally  perfect.  It  is  precise,  mechanically  correct,  and  incisive.  It 
pierces  and  cuts  ;  it  stares  ;  it  has  the  keen  edge  of  the  razor.  Slightly 
mitigated,  it  loses  its  offensiveness,  becomes  placid,  and  is  a  quiet  friend 
one  takes  a  walk  with,  with  no  positive  objection,  if  with  no  actual  thrill 
of  pleasure. 

Then,  what  is  to  be  done?  How  is  further  mitigation  to  be  under- 
St  'od,  that  the  friend  may  become  a  really  sympathetic  one  ?  By  seeking 
to  throw  into  the  work  that  mysterious  halo  peculiar  to  genuine  art — 
that  poetry  which  alone  can  satisfy  the  true  dilettante — that  is  the  only 
way.  Is  this  easy  ?  The  query  is  very  pertinent — the  reply  “  yes  ”  and 
“no.”  It  is  easy  when  innately  feeling  what  is  wanted,  what  consti¬ 
tutes  the  truly  beautiful ;  but  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  those  to 
whom  this  fine  gift  is  denied,  and  which  may  be  summed  up  in  seeing, 
feeling,  and  penetration,  with  ability  to  render.  That  these  terms 
should  be  to  some  extent  abstruse  is  not  to  be  denied;  perhaps  they 
might  form  a  profitable  theme  to  meditate  upon. 

Now  for  examples.  Proceeding  from  the  comparatively  simple,  I 
shall  first  take  up  the  portraiture  of  the  day.  Side  by  side  with  others 
recently  stood  a  collection  of  the  works  of  Mr.  Mendelssohn  ;  next  to 
his,  notably,  the  work  of  an  otherwise  good  photographer.  From  a 
few  yards’  distance  I  cast  an  alternate  glance  at  the  productions  of  the 
two,  and  not  a  minute’s  hesitation  remained  on  my  mind.  Mr. 
Mendelssohn’s  pictures  possessed  art  and  poetry;  his  competitor’s  none 
whatever  In  the  latter  the  lines  were  harsh,  the  lights  staringly  white, 
the  shadows  decidedly  black  ;  in  the  former  a  softness  of  light,  line, 
and  tints,  besides  capital  posing  and  lighting,  made  it  manifest  that 
a  masterly  head  and  hand  h;id  the  making  of  the  pictures.  Mr.  Faulkner 
from  the  first  sought  the  beautiful,  and  to  the  last  renders  it  felicitously. 
His  productions  evince  taste,  culture,  knowledge,  and  sterling  ability. 
They  are  never  monotonous,  never  harsh,  never  unsuggestive,  never 
done  to  death,  never  stagey — d  bon  entendeur,  saint! 

In  landscape  a  vast  deal  of  really  excellent  work  comes  yearly  to  the 
front.  Seen  individually  or  collectively  the  pictures  are  good— mostly 
well  chosen,  neat,  and  pleasing.  A  strong  affinity  is  manifest  in  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  many  workers  living  far  apart  and  unknown  to  each  other 
oftentimes  ;  but  they  use  the  same  type  of  lenses,  stereotyped  sizes  of 
plates,  develope  and  treat  in  a  manner  somewhat  identical,  and  only 
differ  in  the  views  taken.  Here  and  there  someone  will  soar  higher — 
as  does  Mr.  W.  McLeish — distinguish  himself  at  a  stroke,  and  carry  off 
the  coveted  laurels,  which  he  (Hr.  McLeish)  well  earned.  Somehow, 
there  is  something  finer  to  be  done  than  the  work  of  the  man  whose 
work  resembles  other  men’s  work.  There  is  something  infinitely 
superior  in  every  respect,  and  that  is  work  such  as  Mr.  H.  B.  Berkeley 
recently  had  at  an  exhibition.  Now  with  his  productions  I  have  every 


sympathy ;  it  is  my  ideal  of  what  ihe  it  of  won;  s-lmbd  >••.  k  is  us 
beautiful  as  the  finest  etching;  possessed  of  the  same  delimcy  ;  and 
eacli  production,  taken  individually,  is  a  gem.  ileie  size  ha  no:  lung  to 
do  with  the  matter,  for  I  doubt  their  much  e.\.oceding  a  halt -plate.  No; 
the  whole  thing  lies  in  the  mode  of  treatment  an  I  finis  .  1  sincerely 

wish  1  understood  platinum  printing  as  that  gentleman  d<«  s,  and  li 
I  wished  to  follow  any  one  I  would  certainly  follow  him.  1  Inn  there 
is  art,  and,  next,  higher  art  still,  even  in  landscape.  Ytq  and  tins  is 
simply  unquestionable. 

But  it  is  to  composition  work  I  must  now  revert — to  the  forming  of  a 
picture  that  will  convey  a  thought,  because  of  its  characteristics  as 
a  subject  and  mode  of  treatment.  The  first  thing  I  would  strongly  im¬ 
press  on  the  mind  is  the  twofold  aphorism  “  ars  probat  arlijn ■  ///,  and 
“  ars  celare  artem .”  They  are  distinct,  and,  withal,  play  into  each  other's 
hands.  'Those  round  whom  the  I  enus  de  Afedicis  was  produced  were 
right  in  propounding  these  phrases  to  guide  the  artist  m  his  work— 
to  remind  him  of  “  the  art  to  conceal  art.”  There  is  an  infinite  deal  in 
that.  The  highest  and  best  photographic  instances  of  this,  lo  speak  of 
the  pictures  of  the  Jay,  are  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Adam  Liston's  /ndudri/, 
iu  his  Gleamin',  and  After  the  Storm.  He  understands  how  to  conceal 
the  manner  by  which  lie  proceeds.  He  knows  the  value  of  concentra¬ 
tion  of  light.  He  possesses  the  skill  to  effect  this.  How  to  subdue 
parts,  so  as  to  make  them  unobtrusive  in  his  work.  ^  on  want  delinea¬ 
tion  perfect ;  he  will  furnish  you  with  it  wherever  necessary,  and 
nowhere  else.  The  accessories  are  simple,  natural,  not  over-prominent, 
ad  rem ;  not  overcrowded,  not  too  sparse,  retiring  where  need  he,  a 
little  more  forward  when  of  importance,  and  withal  perfectly  subordinate 
to  the  figures.  The  last  are  simple,  characteristic,  interesting,  eminently 
human,  possess  feeling,  and  are  sympathetic.  In  all  three  subjects  named 
the  figures  are  striking  amid  the  quiet  of  the  surrounding  tones.  Even 
on  the  very  bust  of  the  two  first  a  soft  harmony  pervades  ;  there  is 
tone  on  them  and  in  them.  Isolate  any  one  of  these  three  pictures; 
stand  back  a  couple  of  yards,  screen  all  things  surrounding  with  y<»ur 
hands  spread  outwards  from  your  eyes,  and  look.  Look  well,  read 
intently,  and  the  small  personages  delineated  by  Mr.  Diston  will  grow 
in  magnitude;  life  will  permeate  through  the  soft  tones;  real  live 
figures  will  stand  before  you,  till  you  become  unconscious  that  you 
have  before  you  only  a  phantasm — a  reflex  of  the  living.  Look  longer 
at  it.  The  old  figure  will  linger  in  your  mind — will  stamp  an  inefface¬ 
able  impression  on  your  brain.  You  will  begin  to  put  to  yourself  number¬ 
less  questions  about  the  interesting  figure,  her  childhood,  her  youth,  her 
prime,  the  turn  of  life,  the  descent  down  hill  ;  all  this,  with  its  multi 
tudinous  incidents — that  which  gradually  sank  those  deep  furrows 
in  the  brow  of  this,  God’s  creature  !  When  you  turn  away,  the  figure 
will  follow  you,  the  old  soul  will  be  your  companion,  y<»u  will  wonder 
that  she  should  have  become  such  a  friend,  and  wish  her  well  from  the 
bottom  of  your  heart. 

This  is  what  real  art  alone  can  do.  No  other  way  is  t'  ere  to  appeal 
to  the  sympathy.  It  must  be  realisation  to  the  most  complete  extent, 
by  means  artistic,  by  able  treatment,  by  judicious  selection,  by  proper 
and  natural  choice  of  attitude,  by  degradation  or  subduing  of  tones,  by 
the  use  of  a  suitable  light,  by  the  toning  of  that  light  so  that  not  a  crude 
spot  remains — not  a  speck  intrudes.  The  pictures  are,  I  think,  to  b( 
had.  Procure  and  study  them;  ask  yourself  the  why  and  wherefore  oi 
this',  that,  and  the  other.  Your  queries,  if  properly  propounded,  wil 
to  a  certainty  elicit  satisfactory  answers  ;  and  you  will  be  the  wiser 
and  possibly  be  put  on  the  road  to  improvement  over  your  past  work 
Your  aim  will  be  higher ;  you  will  no  longer  rest  satisfied  wit! 
secondary  work,  but  wish  to  produce  better  and  more  perfect  picture- 
Were  Gerard  Dow  alive  he  would  delight  in  Gloamin ’  and  in  Industry 
He  would  heartily  shake  hands  with  Mr.  Diston,  and  acknowledge  i 
him  a  brother  mind.  The  two  would,  I  warrant,  value  and  full 
appreciate  each  other’s  society — the  themes  would  be  in  common — tl 
chitchat  delightful  to  both.  Thus  it  is  with  men  of  a  similar  stanq 
whose  aim  is°honest  and  high.  The  breadth  of  their  minds  preclude 
jealousy.  If  they  emulate  each  other,  it  is  all  for  art’s  sake,  and  nc 
out  of  mean  rivalry.  Thus  it  is  with  noble  minds. 

I  trust  I  shall  not  be  suspected  of  writing  anyone  up.  Not  one  c 
those  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  this  communication  have  I  eve 
come  in  contact  with,  or  iu  any  way  do  I  know.  I  have  but  oneobjec 
in  thus  writing — the  furtherance  of  art  study  proper,  and  the  desire,  a 
the  while,  to  furnish  hints  of  a  nature  to  stimulate  the  worker  to  highe 
exertions';  that  the  productions  of  the  camera  may  steadily  improve  i 
characterand  quality;  to  direct  the  mind  to  rise  above  the  tediou 
humdrum  so  repulsive  to  superior  intellects.  It  is  such  a  relief  to  sos 
iu  higher  and  more  wholesome  air,  to  be  able  to  grasp  a  better  an 
broader  view  of  things,  and  to  render  them  accordingly !  Who  woul 
he  a  tame  plainsman  if  he  could  be  a  hardy  mountaineer  and  live  aloft 
Who  would  either  crawl  or  walk  if  he  could  fly?  Further  study,  an 
dare — Audaces fortuna  jurat.  A.  F.  Genlain. 


SILVER  PRINTS. 


These  might  be  made  more  permanent  if  photographers  would,  b 
satisfied  with  a  paper  having  a  fair  surface.  Pure  albumen  alone  with 
nnt  Hip.  addition  of  other  ingredients  gives  but 
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>  .  ]Jllt  it  ensures  perfect  coagulation  with  the  silver,  printing 
er  and  making  comparatively  easy  the  toning  operations,  to  say 
lin’  of  the  worry  and  anxiety  saved  to  the  poor  printers,  who  are 
hi  utelligent  class,"  not  sufficiently  recognised  as  they  should  be, 
es  cially  in  these  days  of  gelatine  negatives.  ,  . 

\  the  matter  of  washing:  twelve  or  fourteen  changes,  hand  to  hand 
i at  is,  transferring  the  prints,  one  by  one  from  one  water  to 
;her— will  do  far  more  to  remove  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  than  by 
in rr  them  wallowing  and  clinging  in  a  mass  all  night, 
rom  the  very  nature  of  the  compounds  used  in  the  preparation  of 
highly-glazed  papers,  now  so  much  in  demand,  instead  of  being  a 

i  they  are  a  direct  positive  loss,  in  every  conceivable  way,  to  the 
imeniser  as  well  as  to  the  photographer  and  printer  by  unnecessary 
itional  labour,  &c. ,  to  the  former,  as  well  as  chemical  action  being 
,rded  by  the  use  of  the  substances  alluded  to,  and  innumerable  diffi- 
;ies  experienced  by  the  latter  in  accomplishing  (which  is  too  often 
case)  the  production  of  an  unsatisfactory  batch  of  prints. 

o  alter  all  this  the  remedy  is  simple—- use  only  pure,  albumen  paper  ; 
•ifice  all  else,  if  it  be  a  sacrifice,  in  dispensing  with  the  treacherous 

ii  glaze.  If  a  high  glaze  must  be  had,  first  secure  good  prints  ;  and 
t  I  u  burnish  or  enamel  them,  which  will  tend  further  to  preserve  the 

uves  in  the  future.  W.  H.  Hunt. 


CLEARING  GLASS. 

T  is  title  is,  no  doubt,  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  include  all  methods 
o  getting  rid  of  dirty  glass,  whether  they  consist  in  making  it  clean 
fi  further  photographic  use  or  in  converting  it  into  “  cullet  ’  for  making 
P  ha  or  for  mingling  with  the  fresh  charges  of  the  glass-makers’  pots. 
1  these  days  of  gelatine  there  is  certainly  much  in  the  way  of  waste 
p  tes  ( carte-cle-vmte  size  especially)  that  will  not  pay  for  cleaning  off  ; 
a  l,  as  most  of  us  are  averse  to  entirely  wasting  them,  they  are  allowed 
t  iccumulate  in  the  dark  room  (usually)  and  elsewhere  on  the  premises 
o  i  photographer,  till  they  become  a  grievous  nuisance  and  an  eyesore 
t>  myone  with  the  bump  of  tidiness  and  order.  Nothing  gives  a  more 
d  reputable  look  to  a  dark  room  than  dirty  glass  scattered  about,  the 
gater  part  of  which  has  not  been  half  washed  and  having  the  hypo, 
c  stallising  out  upon  it,  so  contaminating  the  fingers  that  nothing 
c  .  be  touched  by  them  after  they  have  been  in  contact  till  they  have 
bn  thoroughly  washed. 

have  an  idea  which,  I  think,  I  have  seen  expressed  in  these  pages, 
t  ,t  these  small  gelatine  plates,  loaded  as  they  are  with  silver,  would 
p '  a  glass-maker  to  collect  and  buy  up  for  the  manufacture  of  that 
pdicular  tint  of  glass  so  fashionable  now,  and  which  is,  if  not  produced 
v;h  silver,  very  similar  in  tint  to  glass  having  that  metal  in  its  com- 
piition.  if  they  were  of  any  value  for  this  purpose  the  enormous 
n  nber  of  waste  plates  would  go  far  towards  supplying  all  the  materials 
f  the  manufacture  of  that  description  of  glass,  and  would  remoA^e  the 
g  ater  part  of  the  dirty -glass  nuisance  from  the  premises  of  the  photo- 
g  pher.  Can  anyone  move  in  the  matter?  Who  has  friends  among 
g  ns  workers  ? 

Ul  sizes  above  and,  perhaps,  including  half-plates  will  pay  for 
c  ining — where  there  are  any  boys  or  apprentices  in  the  establishment 
vo  may  be  not  always  fully  employed  in  winter  time — of  stored  and 
d  le  in  batches.  To  prevent,  however,  the  glass  from  deteriorating  or 
liking  a  nasty  litter,  each  waste  piece,  when  condemned,  should  be 
a  >wed  to  dry  and  then  be  stored  away  on  a  shelf  in  blocks  of  the 
v  ious  sizes,  by  rearing  face  to  the  wall,  and  according  to  the  treat- 
mit  they  are  likely  to  require — that  is,  gelatine  plates,  varnished 
fi  is,  and  carbon  transparencies  in  one  part ;  unvarnished  collodion 
1  is  in  another.  It  is  far  better  to  put  them  all  away  quite  dry  thus 
tin  to  let  them  steAV  in  their  filth  for  weeks,  or  stick  together  and 
s  in,  till  they  aae  quite  worthless  in  photogra'pby. 

iVhen  the  quiet  time  comes  the  whole  may  be  speedily  converted 
io  a  clean  and  useful  article  by  proceeding  as  follows: — The  un- 
a  unshed  plates— collodion  films,  1  mean — should  he  put  into  a  crock, 
t>,  or  dish  of  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  till  the  film  floats 
c  then  rinsed,  and  put  in  a  tub  of  clean  cold  water.  The  others — 
cisisting  of  gelatine  plates,  varnished  films,  and  carbon  transparencies 
mist  be  placed  one  by  one  on  a  wooden  dipper,  made  of  a  lath  with 
f  ouple  of  wire  nails  to  rest  the  plate  on,  and  immersed  in  a  copper  of 
£  ong  and  boiling  soda  Avater  till  the  film  dissolves  off;  then  withdraw 
le  plate  and  place  it  upon  a  piece  of  wood,  and  Avell  rub  both  sides 
1  fch  a  piece  of  canvas  to  clear  away  any  obstinate  particles  adhering. 

J  -dip  it  in  the  cnp(  er  and  pass  it  to  boy  No.  2,  who  should  immerse  it 
i  cold  water  and  Avell  rub  it  again  with  the  fingers  on  both  sides  to 
move  hits  and  rinse  off  the  soda  before  plunging  it  into  the  tub  of 
nter  which  has  already  received  those  from  the  acid.  Carbon  trans¬ 
iencies  on  a  bichrnmated  gelatine  substratum  are  about  the  most 
i  licult  to  remove.  These  will  stand  some  minutes  of  the  strong  boiling 
la-water  before  yielding.  It  is  better  not  to  hurry  these  out,  but  to 
b  the  gelatine  dissolve  off  entirely.  Jt  will  not  rub  away.  Dry  plates 
lin  off  at  once  without  any  trouble,  and  varnished  Avet  films  im- 
ndiately  on  entering  the  soda  water.  With  a  couple  of  boys  at  Avork 
io  are  making  use  of  three  or  four  dippers  there  will  be  no  excuse  for 
linding  idle;  for  while  boy  No.  1  is  removing  a  piece  of  glass  from  the 


soda,  ruboing  and  re-dipping  it,  No.  2  feeds  the  copper  by  putting 
another  glass  on  the  empty  dipper  and  placing  it  in  ihe  Avater  under 
those  already  in  pickle. 

After  the  Avhole  has  passed  this  stage,  and  is  in  the  tub  of  water, 
the  next  operation  is  to  get  the  clean  but  Avet  glass  dried  and  stored  as 
quickly  and  easily  as  possible.  To  do  it  Avith  cloths  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  disagreeable  and  tedious  operations  anyone  could  desire.  No 
drying-cloths  should  be  used.  The  copper  must  have  its  dirty  Avater 
ladled  out  and  carried  to  the  waste  tub  for  what  silver  there  is  to  settle 
and  its  place  supplied  with  a  few  buckets  of  clean  Avater.  When  this 
is  raised  to  the  boiling-point  boy  No.  1  takes  a  glass  out  of  the  tub, 
dips  it  with  his  fingers  into  the  boiling  water  for  a  few  seconds,  then 
hands  it  to  No.  2,  who  mops  it  on  both  sides  with  a  pad  of  old  rag  or  a 
sponge,  and  rears  it  up  dry.  Four  or  five  hundred  an  hour  may  he 
thoroughly  dried  in  this  way. 

The  glass  thus  treated  is  equal  to  neAv,  and  may  be  repeatedly  used 
without  exhibiting  any  defects  arising  from  its  having  been  used 
before  ;  whereas,  Avhen  the  pieces  as  wasted  are  put  together  wet,  the 
surface  of  the  glass  is  immediately  spoiled  by  the  stains  and  tarnish 
proceeding  from  the  unequal  wetting.  It  is,  besides,  a  marketable 
article  noAv  it  is  clean. 

The  value  of  the  foregoing  I  am  able  to  vouch  for  from  my  oAvn  ex¬ 
perience.  My  periodical  clearing-up  takes  place  about  every  six  weeks, 
after  which  I  am  able  to  say  that  I  have  not  a  piece  of  useless,  dirty, 
or  broken  glass  on  the  premises.  As  a  lad  I  have  had  a  hand  in  clear¬ 
ing  up  large  batches,  frequently  numbering  as  many  as  five  thousand 
pieces,  the  principal  portion  of  which  consisted  of  glass  of  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  delicate  description,  and  many  of  which  have  been  used  in  that 
most  delicate  of  all  photographic  operations — the  production  of  high- 
class  stereoscopic  transparencies  in  the  camera.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
have  worked  in  studios  where  soiied  glass  was  allowed  to  accumulate 
almost  by  the  ton  without  remedy,  as  far  as  1  was  concerned.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  these  remarks  may  help  to  a  riddance  of  the  nuisance. 

John  Harmek. 

- $ - 

THE  UTILISATION  OF  THE  LAWS  OF  LIGHT. 

There  are  two  methods  of  deAreloping  photographic  plates : — One  is 
by  unintelligently  using,  always  in  the  same  manner,  the  illumination 
given  by  the  screened  window  or  lamp;  the  other  is  by  developing  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  laws  under  which  that  illumination  is  useful. 

The  other  night  the  paper,  green-yellow  Debenham  screen  of  my 
pasteboard  lantern  caught  fire  and  was  burnt  up  in  a  minute,  because 
of  the  candle-flame  being  too  close.  A  plate  had  yet  to  be  developed. 
It  was  one  of  the  Monckhoven  plates,  which  I  am  using  extensively, 
and  with  which  I  am  very  much  pleased.  As  a  transparency  Avith 
them  is  printed  by  an  exposure  of  about  ninety  seconds  at  twelve 
inches  from  a  common  candle,  it  was  evident,  according  to  the  law 
that  the  intensity  of  light  A’aries  inversely  with  the  square  of  the 
distance,  that  at  twenty  feet  from  the  candle  it  would  take  400  times 
longer  to  print  the  same  image  at  that  length  of  separation.  I  there¬ 
fore  went  to  one  end  of  the  room,  while  the  candle  was  placed  at  the 
other,  turned  my  back  to  the  light,  put  the  plate  in  the  dish,  developed 
it,  and  Avhen  the  image  was  fairly  out  walked  sloAvly  up  to  tiie  caudle, 
finishing  the  development  close  to  the  bare  candle  flame,  without  fog. 
This  may  be  called  “development  by  legs  and  hvw.”  Except  for  the 
trouble  of  walking  about,  it  raised  the  question  whether  travelling 
lamps  are  an  encumbrance  or  a  necessity. 

In  these  operations  the  walls  of  the  room  took  the  place  of  the  sides 
of  Mr.  Starnes’  lamp.  They  were  worse  in  being  less  non-actinic  in 
colour,  and  better  in  being  further  from  the  source  of  light;  but  the 
latter  influence  is  of  much  more  practical  importance  than  the  former. 
Mr.  Starnes  argues  that  actinism  is  something  distinct  from  the  wave¬ 
length  and  periods  of  vibration  of  portions  of  the  spectrum.  Ideas 
should  not  be  opposed  because  they  are  at  Arariance  Avith  orthodox 
science;  but  those  Avho  advance  such  variations  should,  at  least,  print 
the  best  evidence  on  the  orthodox  side,  and  then  oppose  it  with  crucial 
experimental  e\ridenee,  giving  facts  Avhich  cau  be  explained  by  the  neAV 
position  and  not  by  the  old  one.  This  Mr.  Starnes  has  not  done. 

Light  of  certain  AvaA'e-lengtbs  probably  sets  up  intermolecular  vibra¬ 
tion  between  the  ever-swinging  atoms  of  the  bromide  of  silver,  so  that 
their  affinities  are  weakened  where  light  lias  acted.  The  discussion  of 
this  matter,  some  ten  or  tAvelve  years  ago,  in  your  pages  may  be 
referred  to  with  advantage.  In  some  cases  in  time  the  atoms  fall  back 
to  their  normal  position,  so  that  the  plate  is  ready  for  a  fresh  exposure 
and  has  lost  the  original  image,  as  proved  by  the  experiments  of 
Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea.  In  other  cases,  as  when  gelatine  is  present,  other 
attractions  come  into  play,  so  that  the  partial  separation  of  the  atoms 
of  the  molecule  by  light  is  maintained.  This  hypothesis  of  the  nature 
of  the  lateut  image  has  much  experimental  evidence  in  its  support,  and 
is  iu  harmony  with  the  accepted  laws  of  molecular  and  etherial  motion. 

W.  H.  Harrison. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  NORTH. 

The  A*ersatile  Mr.  A.  Cowan  has  conferred  a  great  favonr  on  many 
photographers  north  of  the  Tweed  by  enabling  them  to  see  his  instruc 
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tive  series  of  twenty  lantern  transpariences  printed  from  one  negative, 
each  differing  in  colour  from  all  the  rest  and.  ranging  from  deep  black 
to  warm  brown.  There  are  few,  experienced  in  lantern  work,  who 
would  not  prouounce  each  specimen  seen  by  itself  a  perfect  picture,  and 
who  -would  not,  in  looking  at  them  altogether,  find  a  difficulty  in  decid¬ 
ing  as  to  which  is  best  for  general  use.  Personally  I  confess  to  a 
leaning  in  favour  of  those  marked  respectively  “live”  and  “ten;”  but 
if  in  practice  it  should  be  found  as  easy  to  vary  the  colour  at  Avill  as 
Mr.  Cowan  believes  it  to  be,  the  lanternist  desirous  of  making  his 
exhibitions  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible  will  select  several  favourite 
tints  and  employ  them  with  discrimination  on  subjects  to  which  each 
is  most  suitable. 

Exhibition  of  lantern  pictures  absolutely  alike  in  colour,  even 
although  the  pictures  themselves  are  of  the  highest  class,  are  to  most 
people  just  a  little  monotonous  ;  and  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  a 
study  in  architecture,  a  sunlit  landscape,  and  a  so-called  “moonlight 
effect”  can  hardly  each  be  shown  at  their  best  if  printed  in  the  same 
tone. 

The  developing  agent  employed  by  Mr.  Cowan  is  in  all  cases  iron,  and 
the  great  diversity  in  colour  is  got  by  additions  of  a  few  acids, 
alkalies,  and  salts,  in  varied  proportions  and  quantities. 

The  experimentalist,  however,  in  following  Mr.  Cowan’s  lead,  must 
not  expect  to  reach  at  once  success  equal  to  his.  An  examination  of  the 
instructive  table  of  chemicals  aud  quantities  appended  to  the  frame 
in  which  the  pictures  are  mounted,  shows  that  a  very  trifling  increase 
or  decrease  in  the  proportions  exercises  considerable  influence  on 
the  resulting  tint ;  and  when  the  unstable  nature  of  some  of  them — 
ammonium  carbonate,  for  example — is  remembered,  it  will  be  evident 
that  when  any  particular  colour  is  required  the  operator  must  either 
have  all  liis  material  of  constant  strength — and  for  this  purpose 
standard  solutions  will  be  found  best  and  most  convenient— or  make  up 
his  mind  for  a  little  experimenting  before  obtaining  the  desired 
shade. 

A  transparency  on  glass,  whether  for  lantern  or  decorative  purposes, 
has  long  been  recognised  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  photographic 
productions,  aud  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Cowan’s  gelatiuo-chloride 
plates  and  liis  method  of  development  ought  to  make  it  sufficiently 
uopular  to  give  work  to  many  who  at  present  suffer  from  the  proverbial 
duiness  of  photography  as  a  business. 

J  udging  from  the  frequent  allusions  to  the  subject  of  intensification,  it 
would  seem  that  there  are  still  photographer’s  who  find  difficulties  in 
the  successful  practice  of  the  operation.  Intensification  by  silver  is 
said  to  result  in  stains,  either  during  the  operation  or  at  some  time 
after,  while  mercury  is  looked  upon  with  suspicion — some  declaring 
that  the  negative  intensified  by  its  aid  will  gradually  fade,  while  others 
believe  that  exposure  to  light  will  result  in  something  akiu  to  opacity. 
Possibly  the  allegations  against  both  substances  may  have  some  facts 
for  their  foundation ;  but,  if  so,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
faults  lie  in  the  method  and  not  in  the  material. 

In  18513  I  saw  (using  the  language  of  those  days)  a  positive  converted 
into  a  negative  by  bichloride  of  mercury,  iodide  of  potassium,  and 
ammonia,  and  only  a  few  days  ago  it  was  taken  out  of  the  paper 
in  which  it  had  lain  for  eight-and-twenty  years,  and  yielded  a  print 
quite  as  good  as  those  first  obtained.  Several  of  the  published  methods 
of  mercurial  intensification  may  be  relied  upon  as  both  safe  and 
practical;  but  the  following,  which  has  been  repeatedly  described, 
I  believe  to  be  the  best : — 

A. 

Mercury  bichloride .  1  ounce. 

Ammonium  chloride . .  1  ,, 

Potassium  iodide .  quant,  suff. 

Dissolve  the  mercury  and  ammonium  salts  in  ten  ounces  of  water, 
putting  them  both  in  together,  and  add  sufficient  of  a  strong  solution 
of  potassium  iodide  to  dissolve  the  red  mercury  iodide  formed  by  the 
first  additions.  Then  make  up  the  bulk  with  water  to  twenty  ounces. 

B. 


Silver  nitrate .  \  ounce. 

Potassium  cyanide  .  quant,  stiff. 


Dissolve  the  silver  in  five  ounces  of  water  and  add  sufficient  of  a  strong 
solution  of  the  cyanide  to  dissolve  the  precipitate  formed  by  the  first 
additions,  and  make  up  the  bulk  with  water  to  twenty  ounces.  The 
solutions  will  keep  indefinitely,  and  where  very  much  intensification  is 
required  should  be  used  at  the  full  strength  ;  but  when  only  a  slight 
action  is  desired,  A  may  be  diluted  to  one-half  or  one-third. 

The  fixed  and  well-washed  negative  should  be  placed  in  a  dish  with 
sufficient  of  A  to  cover  it,  and  kept  in  motion  for  a  few  seconds.  Let 
the  action  proceed,  examining  the  plate  from  time  to  time,  till  appa¬ 
rently  sufficient — or,  rather,  a  little  more — density  is  produced.  At 
this  stage  the  negative  will  have  the  appearance  of  a  rather  dense  but 
thoroughly  good  printing  collodion  image,  and  the  operator  may  feel 
inclined  to  “  let  well  alone.”  On  well  washing  the  plate,  however,  he 
Will  find  the  whole  deposit  has  assumed  a  yellow  colour,  and  the  wash¬ 
ing  must  be  continued  till  that  colour  is  uniform  all  over.  When  that 
change  has  been  accomplished  the  plate  must  be  placed  in  another  dish, 
covered  with  B,  and  kept  in  motion  for  a  few  seconds  as  before.  Gra¬ 
dually,  beginning  with  the  higher  lights,  the  yellow  -will  give  place  to 
a  fine  olive  brown,  and  the  action  must  be  allowed  to  continue  till  the 


whole  negative  has  assumed  that  colour.  A  final  w  ish  comnkt  L 
operation,  and  1  have  little  doubt  that  whoever  will  give  it  a  fifi  j  i 
will  no  longer  feel  that  there  is  any  difficulty  in  intensifying  In- 
tives. 

Regarding  the  practical  permanence  of  the  image  thus  intern  jij 
have  no  doubt  whatever.  I  have  practised  the  matter  preit'  ,n 
stautly  during  the  last  two  years,  and  there  lies  before  me  while  1  L 
a  negative  of  the  birthplace  of  the  late  J>r.  Moffat  from  which  lae 
hundreds  of  prints  have  been  taken,  and  it  is,  so  far  as  it  is  possi  'u 
judge,  absolutely  unchanged.  John  Nicol,  1J1 


THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  PRINTING. 


The  best  method  of  printing  upon  albumenised  paper  is  to  float  f 
minute  upon  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  forty-five  grains  to 
ounce  of  water,  draw  the  surface  of  the  paper  over  a  glass  rod,  hi,, 
lay  between  sheets  of  clean  blotting-paper.  By  tln-se  means  the 
of  the  sheet  is  uniformly  sensitised,  which  is  not  the  case  if  the 
is  suspended  to  dry  directly  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  silver  soli 
as  the  lower  portion  must  absorb  more  of  the  silver  solution  tha 
upper;  and  the  longer  the  paper  is  in  drying  the  greater  will  1 
difference  between  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  sheet. 

The  sensitive  sheet,  being  carefully  blotted,  may  at  once  be  hui 
to  dry,  which  operation  ought  to  be  conducted  at  as  high  a  temper 
as  possible;  when  dry,  expose  to  the  action  of  the  fumes  of  ami 
in  a  box  made  as  follows: — Procure  a  packing-case  24  x  20 
inches  deep,  with  a  good  fitting  lid,  two  inches  from  the  top  bon 
holes  on  each  of  the  sides  of  the  box  aud  three  on  each  cud. 
pass  a  long  piece  of  string  through  one  of  the  holes  and  out  o 
opposite  one,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  network,  the  strings  fron 
holes  in  the  end  crossing  those  from  the  side,  and  on  the  bottom  c 
box  place  a  sheet  of  white  blotting-paper. 

Now,  for  fuming  the  paper: — Sprinkle  about  half-a-draclnn  of  1 
ammonia  upon  the  blotting-paper  at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  plat 
sensitive  paper  face  downwards  upon  the  network  of  string, 
close  the  lid.  The  time  the  paper  is  to  be  exposed  to  the  fumes  o 
ammonia  must  be  varied  according  to  circumstances.  In 
weather  ten  minutes  will  be  sufficient,  but  in  dry  weather  tweD 
even  thirty  minutes  will  be  better,  this  being,  of  course,  for 
ordinary  negatives;  but  for  hard  and  long-printing  negative: 
longer  time  must  he  given  to  secure  the  best  results. 

With  ammonia  fuming  it  is  useless  to  expect  the  best  results  i 
paper  be  floated  too  long,  as  there  is  then  a  tendency  to  flatness 
slowness  in  printing  ;  therefore  do  not  float  more  than  one  minute- 
strong  bath  (forty-live  grains),  or  one  and  a-half  upon  a  weak  sol 
(thirty  grains).  In  floating,  remember  that  each  sheet  takes 
certain  amount  of  silver,  and  that  the  last  sheet  before  strength 
must  have  a  longer  floating  than  the  one  sensitised  directly 
strengthening. 

For  the  preparation  of  sensitive  paper  that  will  keep,  float  fo 
minutes  upon  a  sixty-grain  bath;  place  between  sheets  of  bio 
paper,  dry,  and  then  float,  face  up,  upon  a  five-grain  solution  of 
acid  for  one  minute  and  again  dry.  Just  before  use  place  ii 
fuming-box.  But,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  Mr.  V.  Bland 
formula  is  the  best  ever  published  for  ready-sensitised  paper,  as  it 
only  method  that  yields  prints  with  the  same  surface  and  brillian 
freshly -sensitised  paper. 

For  those  readers  who  have  not  seen  this  formula  I  here  a] 
it : — Prepare  a  silver  solution  sixty  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  be  c. 
not  to  allow  it  to  sink  below  fifty  grains  to  the  ounce.  For 
"ounce  of  nitrate  of  silver  used  add  ten  drops  of  a  saturated  solut 
citric  acid;  then  add  nitric  acid  drop  by  drop  until  the  sligh 
cipitate  of  citrate  of  silver  formed  is  just  redissolved.  Float  fron 
to  three  minutes,  and  after  removing  from  the  solution  placi 
sensitive  sheet  between  sheets  of  blotting-paper,  which  may  be 
over  and  over  again  until  the  power  of  absorption  is  destroyed,  a 
of  course,  it  Avill  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  residue  basket. 

Now,  about  washing  the  prints  before  toning.  Whether 
freshly-sensitised  paper  or  that  prepared  for  keeping,  to  get  the 
tones  the  whole  of  the  silver  must  be  quite  removed.  This  can 
be  done  by  thorough  washing  in  many  changes  of  water,  and  thei 
not  till  then,  immerse  in  a  very  weak  mixture  of  water  and  acetf 
(just  sufficient  acid  to  taste  and  no  more),  after  which  give  a  chat 
tAvo  of  clean  water.  Tone  in  an  acetate  bath,  allowing  one  gr; 
chloride  of  gold  for  each  sheet  of  paper,  and  use  fresh  bath  (not  ft 
prepared,  but  twenty-four  hours’  old  at  least),  throwing  it  int 
residue  when  it  has  done  its  duty. 

When  the  prints  are  toned  place  in  a  weak  solution  of  salt  and  v 
and,  if  of  the  proper  depth,  give  a  change  or  ttvo  of  water  1 
placing  in  the  fixing  bath;  but  those  prints  that  are  too  dark  tr< 
at  once  to  the  hypo.,  which  Avill  to  some  extent  remedy  the 
printing.  Do  not  allow  any  of  the  salt  and  water  or  hypo,  to  co 
contact  with  the  toning  bath,  otherA\rise  it  will  be  spoilt  by  the 
and  stopped  in  its  action  by  the  salt  and  water. 

Let  the  hypo,  bath  be  made  fresh  each  day  for  the  prints, 
be  used  for  fixing  gelatine  plates  the  next  day,  and  placed  in  the 
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I)  r  reduction.  Have  a  piece  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  the  hypo., 
■m  he  prints  moving  all  the  time,  and  after  fixing  give  at  least  ten 
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of  water  at  once  before  leaving  in  the  washing  tank. 
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ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 


thought  out,  lucidly  expressed,  and  full  of  true  feeling  for  art, 
[r.  Hume  Nisbett’s  paper — Camera  Lucicla,  Paletta  Obscura,  &c. 
before  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  It  was  a  most  in- 
ng  and  valuable  contribution  to  photographic  literature,  and  one 
l  advise  all  subscribers  to  this  Journal  to  read,  if  they  have  not 
y  done  so.  It  is  valuable  to  amateur  and  professional  plioto- 
rs  alike,  and  contains  many  bright  thoughts  they  may  peruse 
dvantage.  I  must  take  exception  to  one  little  fly  in  this  pot  of 
in  that  he  says — “Photography  is  most  to  be  relied  ujftm  for 
in  all  except  perspective."  Photography,  I  may  observe,  for  the 
eth  time,  is  not  necessarily  false  in  perspective,  though  it  may  be 
so ;  but  a  good  photograph,  if  rendered  so  transparent  that  objects 
d  it  could  be  seen,  would,  if  held  at  a  proper  distance  between 
e  and  the  view  it  represented,  accurately  and  exactly  coincide 
>r  line,  point  for  point,  with  the  lines  and  points  of  the  scene 
ed,  and  would  be  identical  with  a  picture  drawn  in  accordance 
tl  recognised  mathematical  modes  of  representing  objects  in  per- 
/e.  Many  photographs  include  a  wider  field  of  view  than  a 
r  would  depict,  but  that  fact  does  not  touch  the  argument. 

ither  capitally-useful  paper  is  the  gleaning  the  Editors  have  made 
into  type  Notes  in  the  shape  of  the  article,  Copyright  Law  in  Brief. 
ms  a  short  digest  of  the  law  relating  to  copyright,  but  fails  in 
tilde  in  at  least  one  place.  I  point  out  the  place  in  order  to 
in  r  still  more  valuable  this  useful  “  brief.”  At  the  end  of  paragraph 
sur  the  words — “Illicit  copying  of  an  original  work  before  the 
ight  is  registered  is  actionable.  ”  Now,  though  a  special  meaning 
aj>e  intended  to  attach  to  the  word  “illicit,”  the  sentence,  on  the 
ceif  it,  is  contrary  to  paragraph  2  of  the  Copyright  Act,  which 
-“Nothing  herein  contained  shall  prejudice  the  right  of  any 
i  to  copy  or  use  any  work  in  which  there  shall  be  no  copyright.” 
er  (I  now  write  subject  to  correction)  :  is  the  “  brief”  correct  in 
g  that  in  the  case  of  a  photographer  taking  the  portrait  of  a 
i  of  eminence  (he  presumably  not  paying  for  it),  that  particular 
must  sign  an  agreement  ?  (What  agreement,  by  the  way  ?) 
not  the  Act  require  the  agreement  to  be  made  with  the  first  pur- 
‘  of  a  print  of  the  picture  ?  I  write  now  purely  to  elicit  informa- 
■om  the  Autotype  Company  or  anyone  else.  In  the  case  of  a  view 
uilding,  for  instance,  would  not  the  first  purchaser  be  the  one  to 
m he  agreement  ?  Also,  I  would  like  to  ask:  Is  not  this  point  of 
ometimes  lost  sight  of — at  anyrate  with  inanimate  objects  ? 


I  he  question  of  dark-room  illumination  is  undergoing  a  thorough 
examination,  and  good  will  come  of  it.  For  a  scientific  mode  of 
arriving  at  the  best  light  for  the  purpose  I  am  much  pleased  with  Mr. 
Macdougakl’s  diagram,  as  recently  depicted  in  the  Journal  (page  103). 
Properly  carried  out,  there  is  contained  in  it  the  germ  of  great  usefulness. 

The  thanks  of  the  photographic  community  are  due  to  Mr.  F.  A. 
Bridge  for  bringing  forward,  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  South  London 
Photographic  Society,  the  subject  of  Willesden  Paper— a.  material 
which  i3  too  little  known  at  present,  but  which  is  calculated  to  subserve 
a  variety  of  most  useful  purposes  in  connection  with  photography  and 
photographic  operations. 

At  another  society  (the  Coventry  and  Midland  Photographic  Society) 
an  interesting  experiment  with  the  oxymagnesium  light  was  carrie  l 
out— a  kind  of  proceeding  calculated  to  convey  more  instruction  than 
the  most  learned  of  papers  or  lectures.  Portraits  and  groups  were,  with 
the  aid  of  this  light,  taken  and  developed  upon  the  spot;  and  although 
the  results  showed  the  need  of  more  complete  diffusing  and  reflect  ng 
arrangements,  a  notable  proof  was  offered  of  the  possilde  usefulness  of 
this  method  of  artificial  illumination.  The  published  description, 
however,  of  the  lenses  and  stops  is  decidedly  “mixed,”  to  say  tiie 
least  of  it.  A.  single  landscape  lens,  with  No.  2  U.S.  stop  and  eight 
seconds’  exposure,  was  a  failure  on  account  of  the  “size  of  the  stop 
and  the  slowness  of  the  lens,”  yet  with  a  No.  10  stop  and  twenty 
seconds’  exposure  a  “decided  success”  was  obtained.  Seeing  that 
this  should  have  had  eighty  seconds  for  an  equivalent  exposure,  one 
is  inclined  to  ask  “why  is  this  thus?” 

It  would  seem  that  the  more  exalted  the  position  of  a  periodical  the 
more  liable  it  is  to  be  occasionally  hoaxed.  Everyone  remembers  the 
story  related— of  the  Athenaeum,  I  think — where  a  deceased  savant  was 
gravely  described  as  having  arrived  at  the  “quadrature  of  a  circular 
arc,  and  discovered  the  exact  solution  of  a  lunar  caustic — a  problem 
which,”  the  paper  went  on  to  state,  “  was  likely  to  be  of  great  use  in 
nautical  astronomy.”  This  occasion  The  Times  seems  to  be  the  victim, 
and  it  has  been  describing  for  the  benefit  of  its  readers  the  details  of  a 
balloon  to  be  used  in  an  ambuscade,  and  which  is  provided  with  the 
new  electro-magnetic  balancing  bar,  which  prevents  the  balloon  from 
gyrating,  and  it  is  expected  will  be  the  means  of  eventually  dispensing 
with  ballast !  I  have  not  seen  the  account  in  that  paper;  but  I  have 
been  credibly  informed  that  it  is  there  to  be  seen. 

The  Editors  are  careful  to  say  they  are  not  to  be  supposed  “  to 
endorse  the  speculations  put  forth  in  Mr.  Starnes’  interesting  article.” 
I  think  the  disclaimer  quite  unnecessary.  As  to  the  article  itself,  I 
seem  to  have  read  something  very  similar  in  effect  by  Mr.  W.  Harding 
Warner  some  time  since.  Free  Lance, 


T  re  is  a  fine  point  raised  in  the  new  Notes  and  Queries  department 
Journal — a  most  useful  institution,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  with 
•nal  of  so  widespread  a  circulation  as  The  British  Journal  of 
‘C IGRAPIIV.  An  inquirer  wishes  to  know  whether  he  would  infringe 
c  w  of  copyright  by  taking  engravings  from  a  book,  pasting  them 
g  ss,  and  using  them  in  public  as  magic  lantern  slides  after  rendering 
translucent.  It  is  indeed  a  very  nice  point,  and  worthy  of  the 
ty  of  a  Q.  0. 

ither  point  about  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  is  raised  by  another 
pondent,  and  reveals  a  state  of  mental  turpitude  I  had  hoped,  for 
u  .edit  of  the  profession,  did  not  really  exist.  A  third-rate  photo- 
qjer  employs  a  first-class  operator,  sets  him  to  work  to  make  a 
Iriion  of  fine  specimen  photographs,  and  then — sends  him  about  his 
sisss.  Ihe  degrading  meanness  of  such  conduct  is  beyond  the 
w  of  words  to  describe. 

i  is  interested  to  learn,  from  the  pages  of  The  British  Journal  of 
c  RtRaphy,  that  the  British  were  going  to  carry  war  into  the 
t  can  camp,  and  start  dry-plate  making  in  the  United  States  on  a 
g  icale.  Naturally  I  wish  my  countrymen  every  success  ;  but  when, 
a,1.°Vr  fk  the  price  it  is,  and  foreign  materials,  glass,  &c.,  subject 
high  duty  there  required,  we  see  plates  now  sold  at  a  price  little 
a  ing  English  rates,  I  cannot  but  think  the  syndicate  will  have 
a  vork  cur,  out  Will  the  next  syndicate  be  one  for  the  manufacture 
ern  sl1(Ies,  I  wonder  '!  It  should  have  good  promise  of  success. 

3.  Fry  says,  in  his  article  on  the  use  of  sulphite  in  the  pyro. 
v,)Per’  T.ia^  one  greatest  charms  is  “that  the  most  delicate 

Ti  ?r<3  Perfecfcly  clean.”  My  fingers  would  not  be  called 

'i  \Q>  .  whenever  I  go  in  for  developing  and  wetting  my  digits 

ie  so  u  ion  (with  plenty  of  sulphite  in  it),  they  get  stained  with  a 
e  pa  e  lown,  which  is  as  difficult  to  get  rid  of  as  the  old  silver 
’  <  >per  stain. 

i  ead ing  the  report  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  I 

of  la+i  +61-r  kj  ,ea  80  much  application  for  space  at  the  last 
ion  ia  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  reject  many  pictures, 
.ie  angers  live  to  tell  the  tale  !  How  they  managed  to  survive 
compelled  to  gaze  upon  photographs  worse  than  some  that 

11 1  admission  is  an  inscrutable  mystery  ! 


FOREIGN  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

The  First  Paper  Photograph  in  Berlin.— Photographing  a  Flash 
of  Lightning. — Daguerre  versus  Niepce. — Changing-Boxes. — 
Flexible  Supports.  —  Twenty -first  Annual  Festival  of  the 
Berlin  Photographic  Society.  —  Correction.  —  Dr.  Eder  on 
Development  of  Gelatine  Plates  in  Tropical  Regions. — At 
too  Close  Quarters  with  a  Turbulent  Sitter. 

The  Mittheilungen  has  lately  made  the  interesting  discovery  of  the 
first  paper  photograph  which  made  its  appearance  in  Berlin.  Though 
the  Talbotype  process  was  discovered  in  1840,  it  was  some  time  before 
it  was  much  worked  on  the  continent  ;  but  in  1S42  Mr.  Fox  Talbot 
taught  his  new  process  to  the  eminent  Egyptologist,  Professor  Lepsius, 
who  hoped  to  be  able  to  employ  it  in  an  expedition  to  Egypt,  upon 
which  he  was  about  to  be  sent  by  King  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV.  The 
intention  of  taking  Talbotypes  in  the  course  of  the  journey  through 
Egypt  was  unhappily  frustrated  by  the  breakage  of  the  apparatus;  but 
before  setting  out  Professor  Lepsius  took  a  portrait  of  the  poet  Thomas 
Moore,  which  he  still  has  in  his  possession,  and  considers  it  the  oldest 
paper  photograph  in  Berlin. 

According  to  the  Weiner  Neuen  Frien  Presse,  as  Herr  Hansel  was 
photographing  a  landscape  there  was  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  the  flash 
was  photographed  along  with  the  landscape.  Its  outline  was  distinctly 
recognisable  on  the  plate,  as  well  as  its  contact  with  the  earth.  Com¬ 
puted  from  the  picture,  its  length  was  about  1,700  metres.  The  zigzag 
flash  lately  photographed  by  Mr.  R.  Crowe  was  supposed  to  be  about 
twenty-seven  metres. 

On  the  pedestal  of  the  memorial  recently  erected  at  Cormeilles  to 
Daguerre  is  the  inscription — “  The  Discoverer  of  Photography.”  The 
town  of  Chalons-sur-Sa6ne  now  intends  to  erect  a  memorial  to  Nic£pli>re 
Niepce,  who  was  born  there,  and  the  Moniteur  de  la  Photographic  sup¬ 
poses  that  this  second  tablet  also  will  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
“discoverer  of  photography.”  In  inquiring  how  these  conflicting 
claims  are  to  he  reconciled,  the  Moniteur  would  like  in  some  way  to 
indicate  that  though  Daguerre  had  most  to  do  with  the  working  out  of 
the  process,  yet  Niepce  was  the  real  discoverer — a  fact  we  are  apt  to 
forget.  Probably  the  name  of  “  Daguerreotj’pe”  having  been  given  to 
the  process  has  kept  his  name  fresh  in  the  memory,  while,  as  we  do 
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not  speak  of  Niepceotypes,  the  name  of  Niepce  lias  fallen  into  un¬ 
deserved  desuetude. 

Amongst  the  German  patents  recently  applied  for  or  obtained  is  a 
method  of  constantly  regenerating  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer,  by 
Dr.  T.  Kotteritzscha;  flexible  substitute  for  glass  for  negatives,  by 
Herren  Fickeissen  and  Becker;  and  changing-boxes,  by  Herr  Mader. 
Herr  Mader  encloses  each  dry  plate  separately  in  a  thin,  light-tight  tin 
or  sheet-iron  shell  for  a  covering,  one  of  the  sides  of  which  can  be 
pulled  up  like  that  of  a  dark  slide,  for  which  it  may  be  substituted ; 
yet  each  plate  with  its  shell  occitpies  little  more  room  than  a  bare 
plate.  The  plates  so  covered  are  placed  in  an  ordinary  plate- box,  the 
grooves  of  which  are  widened  to  admit  them.  The  plate  with  its 
metal  cover  is  laid  in  a  wooden  dark  slide  specially  constructed  for  the 
purpose,  exposed,  the  metal  slide  shutdown,  and  then  plate  and  cover 
exchanged  for  a  fresh  one  taken  out  of  the  box.  The  object  of  these 
covers  is  to  do  away  with  the  use  of  a  changing-box  or  for  carrying 
about  a  great  number  of  double  dark  slides,  as  the  thin  metal  slides 
seem  to  allow  of  a  fresh  dry  plate  beiug  put  into  the  wooden  dry  plate 
about  as  readily  as  a  fresh  wet  collodion  plate  used  to  be  done,  or  even 
more  readily,  as,  of  course,  the  bath  is  dispensed  with. 

As  flexible  supports  for  negatives  to  replace  glass,  Herren  Fickeissen 
and  Becker  use  a  white  paper,  comparatively  free  from  texture  and  con¬ 
taining  little  size;  they  damp  it  and  stretch  it  upon  a  suitable  frame. 
When  dry  it  is  rendered  transparent  with  tine  copal  varnish.  When 
repeated  coating  with  varnish  and  polishing  has  made  the  paper  suffi¬ 
ciently  transparent,  and  so  hard  that  it  is  no  longer  sticky,  some  of  the 
following  solution  is  floated  over  the  glass  and  allowed  to  dry,  after 
which  the  paper  is  ready  for  use — instead  of  a  glass  plate — either  for  the 
wet  or  dry  process Some  ox-gall  is  mixed  with  acetate  alumiuium, 
which  immediately  precipitates  tlie  fat  of  the  gall,  so  that  if  this  mixture 
be  placed  on  a  filter  the  bitter  part  of  the  gall  is  obtained  free  from  fat. 
When  required  for  use  some  dissolved  glue  or  gelatine  is  added  to  it. 
The  object  of  this  preparation  is  to  cause  the  emulsion,  &c.,  to  adhere 
more  firmly  to  the  plate. 

Ou  the  22ml  November  last  the  Berlin  Photographic  Society  cele¬ 
brated  its  majority  by  a  banquet,  the  chair  being  occupied  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  Dr.  Stolze,  who  addressed  the  meeting  at  the  commencement  of  the 
proceedings.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  a  special  journal  was  circu¬ 
lated,  having  a  humorous  title  page,  by  Herr  Bussler,  and  two  lays  by 
Dr.  Stinde,  one  of  which  (the  Lay  of  Emulsion)  found  so  much  acceptance 
when  sung  to  a  well-known  air,  that  it  was  encored.  The  proceedings 
were  terminated  by  a  lottery,  the  prizes  in  which  were  various  fantastic 
pieces  of  furniture  and  accessories,  mostly  droll  toys. 

Herr  Fr.  Wilde,  of  Gbrlitz,  whose  death  was  announced  in  many  of 
the  photographic  papers  for  November,  writes  to  say  that  he  is,  happily, 
still  alive,  and  that  the  deceased  is  quite  a  different  person,  namely, 
Herr  F.  A.  Wilde,  of  Halberstadt. 

The  sixth  part  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Eder’s  exhaustive  treatise  on  photo¬ 
graphy  has  just  been  published.  Many  of  our  readers  who  are  familiar 
with  Dr.  Eder’s  profoundly-scientific  writings  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  he  is  still  quite  a  young  man,  being  under  thirty.  His  first 
considerable  contribution  to  photographic  literature  was  a  monograph 
on  the  double  salts  of  iodide  and  bromide  of  cadmium,  which  appeared 
in  1876. 

In  tropical  regions  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  developer  cool,  and  the 
easiest  method  of  doing  so,  namely,  icing  it,,  is  too  expensive  to  be 
much  employed.  The  South  American  Boletin  Fotografico  recommends 
the  following  remedy,  first  proposed  by  the  editor  of  The  Photo¬ 
graphic  Times: — Take  a  flat  bath  considerably  larger  than  that 
in  which  it  is  proposed  to  develope  ;  cover  the  outside  of  it  with  felt 
or  some  other  bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  cover  the  inside  of  the 
bottom  of  the  dish  with  a  layer  of  crystals  of  nitrate  of  ammonia. 
Place  the  developing-dish  upon  that;  fill  the  interval  between  the  sides 
of  it  and  of  the  outer  dish  also  with  these  crystals,  and  pour  water 
over  them.  When  they  dissolve  the  temperature  is  considerably 
lowered,  and  this  coldness  is  communicated  to  the  contents  of  the 
inner  dish,  which  may  either  be  a  developer  or  an  alum  or  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda  bath. 

M.  Petit  has  succeeded  in  photographing  a  number  of  wild  beasts 
belonging  to  the  menagerie  of  M.  Piniiet,  taking  his  camera  with  him 
into  the  cages  of  a  leopard,  a  tigress,  a  tiger,  a  pair  of  leopards,  and 
three  lions.  The  tigress  flew  at  M.  Petit  just  as  he  had  uncapped  the 
lens,  but  M.  Pinnet  succeeded  in  calming  her  before  she  had  injured, 
though  not  before  she  had  seized,  the  operator.  The  other  animals, 
who  were  afterwards  photographed,  proved  tolerably  quiet  “sitters.” 

• - - 

RECENT  PATENTS. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  3,722. — “Apparatus  for  Changing  the  Sensitive  Plates  in  Photo¬ 
graphic  Cameras.’  J.  SxuitROCK. — Doied  February  21,  1884, 


[Februaiy  2!), 

No.  3,805. — “  Phototype  Blocks  t->  Print  in  tin-  Ordinal  \  I  |>  |‘, 
Produce  Half-Tones  and  Gradations.  T.  James. — Data!  February 
No.  3,866. — “Head  Rests  for  Photographic  Chain-.”  J.  W.  S.UNn 
D.  T.  Davies,  J.  A.  Macdonald.-  Dated  February  25,  1884. 

AMERICAN  PATENTS  GRANTED. 

No.  202,515.— “A  Photometer.”  T.  O.  Sloan. 

No.  202,707. — “Photographic  Shutters.”  D.  Ji.  Sweet. 

NOTICE  TO  PROCEED. 

No.  5,062.  —  “Improvements  in  Perspectographs  or  Instrument!* 
Reproducing  Pictures,  Plans,  Drawings,  and  the  like.-  HERMANN  1{: 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. — Dated  October  24,  1884. 


*  JHtEtnga  of  J^oriEtes. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

March  3  . 

West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  . 

God  win  -street,  Brad  ford. 

„  4  . 

Sheffield  . 

Freemasons’  llall,  S  irrev-sti 

,,  4  . 

Halifax . 

Courier  Otlioe,  Regent  -tin; 

„  4  . 

Holton  Club . 

The  Studio,  Chancery -lane. 

„  4  . 

Glossop  Coffee  Palace,  lligli-st 

,,  5  . 

Benevolent . 

131,  Aldersgatc-streei 

„  5  . 

Edinburgh  . 

llall,  5,  St.  Andrew-squnre. 

,,  5  . 

North  Staffordshire  . 

Town  Hall,  Hanley. 

,,  G  . 

London  and  Provincial  . 

Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-stiv 

,,  G  . 

South  London . 

Society  of  Arts,  John-st,  Adi 

,,  G  . 

Bolton  . 

The  Baths. 

,,  6  . 

Leeds . 

Philosophical  Hall. 

,,  G  . 

Glasgow  . 

177,  Buchanan-street. 

„  «  . 

Dundee  . 

Lamb's  Hotel,  Reform-street. 

„  G  . 

Coventry . 

Coventry  Dispensary. 

,,  0  . 

Yorkshire  College . 

College,  Cookridge-strect. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

At  the  technical  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  Tuesday  evening 
the  26th  instant,  the  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Da\ies. 

As  had  been  announced,  the  evening  was  devoted  to  the  comparis*  j 
optical  lanterns,  and  several  members  brought  slides  for  exhibition;  b> 
the  objectives  used  in  the  various  lanterns  were  unlike  in  focus,  no  )><>• 
opinion  could  be  formed  of  the  illuminating  power  of  the  instrument 
use. 

The  Chairman  opened  the  proceedings  by  describing  . various  sourc* 
illumination  suited  for  small  screens,  and  mentioned  that  the  an 
burner  with  colza  oil,  although  not  giving  so  powerful  a  light  as  the  m 
wick’d  paraffine  lamps  since  introduced,  yet  gave  a  more  evenly  ill 
nated  surface,  and  for  a  small  disc  was  to  be  preferred.  He  then  sliov. 
lantern  of  this  character  fed  by  almond  oil,  which,  he  said,  gave  a  l 
light  than  colza,  but  had  the  disadvantage  of  being  more  expensive. 

Amongst  the  lanterns  shown  was  the  three-wick  one  belonging  t 
Society,  a  two-wick  one  shown  by  Mr.  G.  Smith,  of  the  Sciop  i  i 
Company,  and  a  four-wick  burner,  in  which  the  wicks  were  arranged  > 
the  letter  W,  shown  by  Messrs.  Wood.  The  last-named  lantern  ha 
advantage  in  not  showing  the  dark  line  down  the  centre  which  was  n 
able  in  one  of  the  others,  especially  when  a  disc  without  a  slide  was  sh  : 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  faint  image  of  the  four  flames. 

Amongst  the  slides  shown  were  some  illustrating  the  warm  tones  t 
might  be  produced  upon  gelatino-bromide  plates.  These  were  prepar  v 
Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  upon  plates  coated  with  an  emulsion,  thefoi  a 
-for  which  was  given  a  few  weeks  since  at  a  meeting  of  the  Londo  l 
Provincial  Photographic  Association.  The  development  had  beer  J- 
ducted  with  the  mixture  recommended  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  for  usi  i| 
chloride  plates;  but  for  warm  colours  varying  proportions  of  broni:  i 
potassium,  amounting  in  one  case  to  thirty  grains  per  ouni  !> 
developer,  had  been  added.  This  necessitated  an  exposure  to  a  gas  ie  | 
of  minutes  instead  of  seconds.  The  development  was  slow,  occu  ? 
about  half-an-hour;  but  the  colour  was  of  a  powerful  maroon,  approa  $ 
claret.  One  plate  that  originally  had  been  nearly  of  this  colour  sho  3 
part  changed  to  a  cold  bluish-black.  This  Mr.  Wellington  attribu'.  ■" 
the  plate  having  been  but  slightly  washed  after  coming  out  of  the  *■ 
sulphite  fixing  bath,  and  then  being  immersed  in  dilute  sulphuric  I 
On  the  part  of  the  plate  from  which  the  hypo,  had  not  been  er.  ; 
removed  a  sulphur  toning  action  had  been  set  up. 

Mr.  C.  Rat  Woods  exhibited  several  slides  from  negatives  tak  111 
Egypt.  He  also  showed  a  set  of  slides  not  produced  photograph;  >• 
These  were  pencil  drawings  on  ground  glass,  which  had  afterwards 'F 
been  varnished  to  render  it  transparent,  or  else  cemented  to  another  " 
with  Canada  balsam  for  the  same  purpose.  In  order  to  render  the 
more  transparent  for  tracing  upon  than  it  would  otherwise  have  be  11 
had  been  treaded  with  glycerine  and  water,  after  a  method  introduced  jje 
years  since  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dallinger.  When  the  drawing  was  finish*  !ie 
plate  was  washed  to  remove  the  glycerine,  and  then  dried  and  varnis  • 

Mr.  H.  A.  Moncrieff  showed  some  slides  produced  by  wet  colloa  111 
the  camera,  reproduced  from  larger  negatives. 

Mr.  E.  York  exhibited  slides  produced  upon  gelatino-bromide  iei 
and  developed  with  pyro.  and  sulphite  of  soda. 

Some  collodio-broinide  slides  prepared  by  Mr.  Nesbitt  were  thrown  1011 
the.  screen,  and  some  upon  gelatino-chloride  plates  by  Mr.  Geary —  ,r0‘ 
ductions  of  scenes  in  the  Holy  Land,  taken  under  the  auspices 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Committee, 
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A  very  effective  carrier  for  lantern  slides,  the  contrivance  of  Mr.  A.  j 
nwan,  was  employed  in  one  of  the  lanterns.  This  consisted  of  a  frame 
ith  a 'travelling-piece.  This  tra veiling- piece  was  made  to  hold  two  slides 
hich  dropped  into  grooves.  Strings  led  through  the  bottom  of  the 
avelling-piece  and  drew  it  from  one  end  to  the  other,  in  either  case 
aving  one  of  the  slides  opposite  to  the  centre  of  the  condenser.  The 
,her  slide  could  then  be  changed,  and  a  pull  of  the  string  at  the  opposite 
id  brought  the  new  one  into  place. 

ONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

.T  the  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  21st  instant,  the  chair  was 
jcupied  by  Mr.  F.  Piper. 

Mr.  J.  JB.  B.  WiiLUNGrON  showed  a  series  of  transparencies  possessing  a 
reat  range  of  tint,  from  a  beautiful  deep  rich  claret  colour,  through  warm 
rown  and  sepia  to  black.  They  had  been  printed  on  gelatiuo- bromide 
lates,  the  emulsion  for  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  formula  published 
few  weeks  since.  The  developer  employed  was  that  prescribed  by  Mr. 

5.  ,J.  Edwards  for  use  with  chloride  plates,  but  to  this  had  been  added,  in 
rder  to  obtain  warm  colours,  varying  proportions  of  a  solution  of  bromide 
f  potassium.  The  composition  of  the  developer  would  then  be — 

1.  Oxalate  of  potash  .  4  ounces. 

Chloride  of  ammonium .  40  grains. 

Water . 20  ounces. 

2.  Sulphate  of  iron .  4  drachms. 

Citric  acid .  2  ,, 

Water .  20  ounces. 

3.  Bromide  of  potassium  . h  ...1(30  grains. 

Water .  1  ounce. 

for  black  tones  a  mixture  of  Nos.  1  and  2  in  equal  proportions  was  used,  and 
,n  exposure  of  twenty  seconds  wras  given  to  the  light  from  an  ordinary  gas 
et  at  a  distance  of  one  foot  six  inches.  Fora  sepia  colour  the  exposure  had 
>een  sixfold,  and  thirty  minims  of  No.  3  had  been  added  to  eacii  ounce  of 
leveloper.  For  claret  colour  an  exposure  of  fifteen  minutes,  or  seventy- 
ive  times  that  given  when  no  restraining  bromide  was  employed,  had  been 
Mowed,  and  one  hundred  minims  of  No.  3  then  added  to  each  ounce  of 
leveloper. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  said  that  the  obtaining  of  such  colours  on  bromide 
dates  was  a  remarkable  step,  and  inquired  if  Mr.  Wellington  had  tried 
;he  same  development  with  ordinary  bromide  plates  to  see  whether  similar 
■esults  would  be  obtainable  upon  them,  or  if  it  were  necessary  to  make  a 
special  emulsion  such  as  had  been  previously  described. 

Mr.  Wellington  had  as  yet  only  tried  with  the  particular  emulsion  the 
formula  for  which  had  been  given. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  inquired  whether  Mr.  Wellington  had  tried 
ooracic  acid  as  a  restrainer. 

Mr.  Wellington  had  not  done  so. 

Mr.  Henderson  continued  saying  that  boracic  acid  was  the  most  power- 
ul  restrainer  with  which  he  was  acquainted.  A  drop  or  two  of  a  thirty-grain 
solution  sufficed  to  stop  the  action  of  the  developer’.  He  then  inquired 
whether  any  gentleman  had  tried  any  further  experiments  with  canary 
nedium.  He  had  exposed  a  plate  giving  1G  on  the  sensitometer,  at  a 
iistance  of  four  feet  from  a  screen  of  the  medium,  at  a  further  distance  of 
nvo  feet  behind  which  a  gas  flame  was  burning,  for  periods  of  from  seven 
to  twenty-two  minutes,  without  getting  fog. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  said  that  he  had  experimented  with  Mr.  Henderson,  and 
calculated  that  at  a  distance  of  nine  inches  from  the  canary  medium,  with 
the  gas  flame  two  feet  behind  it,  there  should  be  no  deposit  from  an  exposure 
of  thirty  seconds. 

The  Chairman  had  tried  canary  medium  with  different  results  from  those 
obtained  by  Mr.  Henderson.  He  had  exposed  for  twenty  minutes  at  a 
iistance  of  eighteen  inches  from  the  lamp,  and  got  a  weak  transparency 

printed. 

_Mr.  W.  Coles  asked  whether  Mr.  Henderson  had  tried  canary  medium 
with  daylight. 

Mr.  Henderson  had  not  tried  it  fairly.  He  had  oiled  it  and  then  it  was 
very  unsafe.  The  effect  of  oiling  seemed  to  be  to  take  .all  the  green  tint 
out  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Debenham  said  that  the  comparative  safety  of  canary  medium,  as 
testified  to  by  Mr.  Henderson  and  Mr.  Cowan,  supported  the  view  which 
he  had  put  forth,  namely,  that  yellow  light  had  less  photographic  action 
m  proportion  to  its  visual  power  than  red  light,  and  was,  therefore, 
pioper  for  dark-room  use.  Certainly  red  light  was  the  less  actinic,  but  then 
it  was  so  much  less  luminous  than  yellow  that,  when  sufficient  of  it  was 
employed  to  get  luminosity  by  which  to  work  equal  to  the  yellow,  there  was 
ill'  re  effect  upon  the  sensitive  salts  than  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  yellow 
light.  He  had  tried  canary  medium,  and  found  it  safer  either  than  one 
thickness  of  cherry  fabric  or  of  ruby  glass  flashed  on  orange  pot,  and  was, 
ot  eouree,  a  more  pleasant  and  less  injurious  colour  with  which  to  work. 
1  he  objection  to  it  was  that  it  was  not  even  in  thickness,  and,  of  necessity,  its 
sa  ety  was  only  equal  to  its  thinnest  places.  Moreover,  there  was  a  great 
body  of  substance  in  the  paper  stopping  light  of  all  kinds,  so  that  it  was 
not  practicable  to  use  several  thicknesses.  He  certainly  preferred  to  use 
several  folds  of  paper  of  a  finer  make,  and  to  supplement  these  with  a 
s  eet  of  yellowish-green  glass.  Mr.  Cowan  had  shown  at  a  previous 
meeting  the  light  obtained  with  this  combination,  and  had  told  them  that 
with  a  rapid  commercial  plate  held  close  to  the  lantern  no  effect  was  pro- 
dticed  with  an  exposure  of  fifteen  minutes — a  result,  he  believed,  that  had 
not  mtherto  been  obtained  with  any  arrangement  giving  good  illumination. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  that  there  was  a  great  difference  in  the  speed  as 
snown  in  the  camera,  for  plates  prepared  by  different  methods  gave  the 
same  number  on  the  sensitometer.  He  believed  that  an  emulsion  prepared 
y  the  ammonia  method,  giving  1G  on  the  sensitometer,  would  be  as 
last  m  the  camera  as  one  prepared  by  boiling  and  giving  20.  To  put  this 

.'  u 


to  the  test  he  had  arranged  with  Mr.  ,T.  Cadett  (who  was  present)  to  pre¬ 
pare  emulsions,  one  each  way,  and  try  them.  Hr  knew  that  Mr.  Debenham 
stated  that  those  divergences  between  camera  and  sensitometer  speeds  were 
caused  by  pre-exposure  to  light,  but  he(  Mr.  Henderson)  thought  they  were 
also  due  to  different  methods  of  preparation.  He  would  like  to  hear  from 
their  visitor,  Mr.  J.  M.  lurnbull,  of  Edinburgh,  his  experience  of  emulsion 
making. 

Mi.  Debenham  replied  that,  although  both  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  and  himself 
had  shown  the  great  effect  which  exposure  to  light  had  in  making  plates  give 
a  higher  number  m  the  sensitometer  than  their  camera  speed  war.  anted,  yet 
he  had  stated  that  other  causes  might  produce  a  similar  effect  pa  .  ticul.  rlv 
any  cause  which  would  induce  a  weak,  unsatisfactory  chuacter  of  image, 
and  that  the  emulsion  which  gave  the  ripest  and  best  ima.-e  in  the  camera 
rnignt  not  be  expected  to  give  so  high  a  sensitometer  number  as  one  requiring 
the  same  exposure  in  the  camera,  but  giving  an  image  of  inferior  character. 

Mr.  Turnb.  ll  had  given  over  piate  making,  but  he  had  never  thought 
so  much  of  ammonia-prepared  emulsion  as  of  that  obtained  by  cooking. 
As  to  the  best  medium  for  the  dark-room  window:  in  Eiiuburgh  orange 
paper  was  generally  preferred ;  they  had  not  succeeded  so  well  with  yellow. 

Mr.  Debenham  inquired  whether  tho.se  Edinburgh  photographers  who 
had  tried  yellow  paper  had  done  so  with  the  addition  of  green  glass. 

Air.  Turnbull  said  that  they  had  not.  Air.  Tunny  had  been  promised 
a  pattern  by  a  friend,  but  the  sending  of  it  had  been  delayed. 

Mr.  Debenham  remarked  that  he  had  that  morning  received  a  letter 
from  a  photographer  in  Edinburgh,  to  whom  he  had  forwarded  a  pattern 
of  the  glass  and  paper  that  he  used.  The  gentleman  in  question  said  that, 
using  it  in  the  combination  advised,  he  had  developed  rapid  commercial 
plates  in  a  bright  light  with  no  sign  of  fog,  and  he  believed  that  in  future 
he  should  be  better  able  to  turn  out  good  negatives. 

The  opinion  of  the  meeting  was  asked  whether  the  use  of  sulphite  of 
soda  did  or  did  not  to  any  extent  destroy  the  half-tones  of  the  negative, 
as  recently  stated. 

The  Chairman  found  that  it  did. 

Air.  Coles  said  that,  when  the  use  of  sulphite  of  soda  in  the  developer 
was  introduced  by  Air.  Herbert  B.  Berkeley,  Mr.  G.  Watmough  Webster 
had  not  published  his  discovery  of  the  slowing  effect  upon  the  plate  of  the 
addition  of  citrate  of  soda  to  the  developer.  It  was  advised  to  neutralise 
the  excess  of  alkali  in  the  sulphite  with  citric  acid.  This  introduced  an 
amount  of  citrate  of  soda  into  the  developer,  atid  had  a  slowing  effect.  If 
the  sulphite  were  neutralised  in  the  first  instance  with  sulphurous  acid,  or 
were  used  without  neutralising,  he  did  not  find  any  slowing  effect,  either 
in  the  time  of  exposure  or  in  the  development.  If  the  plate  was  thinly 
coated  there  was  the  disadvantage  that  the  negative  was  of  a  colour  giving 
less  printing  density,  but  there  was  the  great  advantage  that  it  prevented 
staining  of  the  hands. 

Air.  F.  W.  Hart  had  recently  been  exposing  trial  plates,  and  from  the 
exposure  which  had  been  found  sufficient  (three  seconds  on  a  sunlit  house 
with  stop  A)  he  did  not  think  that  the  sulphite  of  potassium  which  the 
developer  contained,  or  the  citric  acid  which  had  been  added  to  neutralise 
the  very  alkaline  sample  of  sulphite,  had  had  any  slowing  effect. 

It  was  inquired  whether  Mr.  Hart  had  made  any  comparative  experi¬ 
ments  with  other  plates  at  the  same  time  developed  in  the  usual  way. 

Mr.  Hart  had  not  done  so. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  that  some  time  ago  he  had  made  some  emulsion  for 
precipitation,  and  then  had  added  sulphuric  acid  to  decompose  the  gelatine 
and  enable  it  to  be  entirely  cleared  away.  The  emulsion  proved  to  be  slow  but 
very  clear.  The  clearness  was  no  doubt  owing  to  the  gelatine  being  com¬ 
pletely  eliminated.  Another  plan  was  to  add  pepsine,  so  that  the  gelatine 
might  be  got  rid  of  by  digestion.  There  was  a  commercial  solution  known 
as  lactopeptine  which  he  would  advise  to  be  tried. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  inquired  whether  the  use  of  sulphite  of  soda  was  attri¬ 
butable  to  Air.  Berkeley  or  to  some  other  person.  Mr.  S.  Fry.  in  The 
British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac,  had  claimed  for  himself  the 
credit  of  the  general  use  of  the  article;  but  the  particular  details  which  he 
insisted  upon  could  not  be  called  even  a  modification  of  the  methods 
previously  published. 

Mr.  Turnbull  said  that  sulphite  of  soda  varied  considerably.  The 
proper  method  was  certainly  to  neutralise  with  sulphurous  acid. 

All’.  F.  York  suggested  that  the  best  plan  was  to  use  sulphurous  acid 
for  neutralising,  and  then  to  filter  through  marble  ;  any  trace  of  excess  of 
acid  would  then  be  removed. 

The  Chairman  inquired  whether  any  member  had  tried  castor-oil  as  a 
vehicle  for  emulsification.  He  had  done  so,  and  had  coated  plates  which, 
not  being  yet  dry,  he  could  not  report  upon,  but  would  do  so  at  the  next 
meeting. 

Mr.  Turnbull  showed  a  carrier  for  lantern  slides,  made  upon  the  plan 
described  by  Mr.  G.  D.  Macdougald,  but  partly  of  metal,  so  that  it  was 
thin  enough  to  go  into  any  lantern. 

Mr.  Debenham  suggested  that  a  spring  should  be  adjusted  to  the  frame 
so  that  it  would  work  sidewise,  instead  of  having  to  depend  upon  the 
weight  of  the  slides.  Alany  lanterns  were  only  made  with  a  side  opening, 
and  with  some  of  the  sciopticon  kind  it  was  not  practicable  to  alter  this. 

- ♦ - 

BERLIN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  CULTIVATION  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

-The  above  Association  met  on  the  1st  instant,  when  the  President.  Pro¬ 
fessor  H.  W.  Yogel,  occupied  the  chair.  Two  new  members  having  been 
admitted,  the  Chairman  placed  the  current  photographic  publications  on 
the  table.  Amongst  them  were  a  Portuguese  Journal  A  Art'  r  o- 
ffraphica,  and  the  Annuaire  pour  1SS4,  published  by  the  Bureau  acs  Lon  o'- 
tudes,  Paris,  containing  a  photograph  of  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  of  bth  -la}  > 
1883,  taken  by  Professor  Janssen,  Director  of  the  Observatory  at  Meuaon. 
In  this  photograph  the  corona  is  particularly  well  represented. 
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Herr  Grimm,  of  Offenburg,  forwarded  a  number  of  instantaneous  pic¬ 
tures  of  animals. 

Herr  Fischer  recounted  his  way  of  testing  the  suitability  of  lenses  for 
taking  groups,  particularly  for  ascertaining  whether  they  give  a  sufficiently  - 
good  definition  of  a  wide  angle.  The  persons  to  compose  a  living  group 
not  always  being  available,  he  arranges  a  number  of  large  letters  as  if  they 
were  persons,  and  exposes  a  plate. 

Professor  Roese,  heliographer  to  the  Imperial  Printing  Establishment, 
showed  a  great  number  of  excellent  heliographs,  which  were  formerly  used 
in  the  Military  Geographical  Institute  at  Vienna. 

Some  dark  slides  used  in  1870  by  Herr  Striedeberg  were  also  exhibited, 
and  proved  to  be  similar  to  Herr  Martini’s  pasteboard  slides.  It  was, 
however,  remarked  that  the  priority  of  publication  was  usually  supposed  to 
be  a  proof  of  priority  of  invention. 

Herr  Biegner  showed  a  wire-curtain  stretcher — that  is  to  say,  an  arrange¬ 
ment  for  the  horizontal  expansion  of  the  curtains  of  a  studio. 

Herr  Gaedike  exhibited  some  dry  plates  of  his  own  manufacture  to 
which  he  tries  to  impart,  as  much  as  possible,  the  character  of  collodion 
plates. 

Herren  Haberland,  Sellin,  and  Schultz-Hencke,  who  had  tested  some 
of  them,  pronounced  them  about  twice  as  sensitive  as  Monckhoven’s ;  but 
Herr  Haberland  found  that  they  were  apt  to  slip  from  the  plate — a  fault 
which  might  perhaps  be  remedied  by  a  substratum. 

Herr  Frisch  forwarded  to  the  Association  five  of  his  splendid  coloured 
lichtdruck  reproductions  of  water-colour  and  pastel  drawings,  of  which 
mention  was  made  at  the  previous  meeting  of  the  Association. 

It  was  resolved  to  hold  the  winter  festival  of  the  Association  on  Friday, 
the  28th  March,  and  that  ladies  should  be  excluded. 

The  question-box  was  then  opened  and  found  to  contain  four  questions, 
two  of  which  were : — 1.  Is  it  useful  or  advisable  to  evaporate  the  positive 
silver  bath  and  then  to  melt  it  down  again?  The  reply  was  that  the 
general  experience  showed  that  such  procedure  actually  effected  a  radical 
restoration  of  the  silver  bath  ;  but  the  Chairman  considered  it  necessary 
only  in  the  most  extreme  cases.  He  preferred  to  free  the  bath  from 
organic  substances  by  means  of  permanganate  of  potash.  Herren  Halwas 
and  Biegner  doubted  that  permanganate  of  potash  could  completely  replace 
the  evaporation  and  re-smelting,  especially  if  the  paper  gave  off  much 
organic  matter. — 2.  Is  gold  salt  (chloride  of  gold  and  sodium)  a  chemical 
compound  or  only  a  mixture  ?  In  reply  the  Chairman  explained  that  pure 
chloride  of  gold  and  sodium  is  a  chemical  compound,  but  the  commercial 
article  occasionally  contained  in  addition  an  admixture  of  chloride  of 
sodium. 

The  proceedings  were  brought  to  an  end  by  Herr  Mohr  telling  the 
following  ridiculous  tale : — Last  year  there  was  an  international  photo¬ 
graphic  exhibition  at  Gorlitz  at  which  a  certain  Herr - ,  photographer  at 

L - ,  received  a  bronze  medal,  of  which  he  appears  to  have  been  somewhat 

proud.  It  occurred  to  some  rivals  in  trade,  who  were  jealous  of  this  dis¬ 
tinction,  to  doubt  the  existence  of  an  exhibition  at  Gorlitz,  and  accordingly 
they  addressed  an  inquiry  to  the  burgomeister  of  that  town.  He  being 
unfortunately  absent  his  locum  tenen<  replied  that  there  had  been  no  photo- 
graphic  exhibition  at  Gorlitz.  Our  friend’s  medal  was  thereupon  regarded 
as  a  swindle,  until  at  length  by  dint  of  sending  some  Gorlitz  newspapers 
containing  an  account  of  the  exhibition  he  convinced  the  real  magistrate 
of  the  actuality  of  the  exhibition,  and  this  induced  him  to  confirm  the 
award.  The  honour  of  the  possessor  of  the  medal  was  thus  vindicated 
beyond  dispute. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  VIENNA. 

The  above  Society  met  on  the  loth  January,  when  the  chair  was  taken  by 
the  President,  Dr.  Hornig.  Several  new  members  were  admitted. 

The  Chairman  referred  in  suitable  terms  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Dallmeyer. 
He  announced  that  the  silver  medal  for  progress  had  been  awarded  to  Dr. 
Eder  by  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  ;  that  Herren  Angerer 
and  Goschl  had  received  from  the  Emperor  of  Austria  a  gold  medal  in 
recognition  of  their  services  during  the  late  exhibition  of  graphic  art ;  and 
that  the  Societe  Framjaise  de  Photographie  had  sent  lOOf.  and  M.  Davanne 
20f.  as  contributions  to  the  Martin  memorial.  Further  :  that  having  con¬ 
sidered  the  invitation  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Berlin  that 
the  Vienna  Society  should  take  part  in  an  international  German  photo¬ 
graphic  exhibition  to  be  held  at  Berlin,  the  committee  had  resolved  to  send 
a  collection  of  historically-interesting  pictures  and,  perhaps,  some  sheets 
explanatory  of  new  processes,  on  the  express  condition  that  should  there 
be  a  competition  for  prizes  at  the  exhibition  the  exhibits  of  the  Vienna 
Society  should  be  considered  hors  de  concours. 

The  prize  committee  was  then  re-elected.  It  consists  of  Herren  Angerer, 
Burger,  Lowy,  Von  Melingo,  Dr.  Eder,  and  Professor  Luckhardt.  The 
committee  resolved  to  renew  the  offer  of  all  the  prizes  offered  for  compe¬ 
tition  last  year  for  the  current  year  except  that  for  a  monograph  upon 
pyroxyline  and  collodion,  and  to  add  two  new  prizes,  namely — 1,  for  a  dry 
process  with  collodion  emulsion  which  should  combine  certainty  of  working 
and  permanency  with  at  least  the  sensitiveness  of  the  wet  process;  and 
2,  for  a  process  by  which  gelatine  negatives  may  be  securely  and  certainly 
drawn  off  the  glass  plate. 

The  Chairman  called  attention  to  some  landscapes  in  Finland,  by  Hei’r 
Von  Wischnakoff,  portraits  by  Herr  Solowieff,  and  an  album  full  of  portrait 
studies  by  Herr  Schapiro,  amongst  which  were  several  portraits  of  Herr 
A.  Burlack,  the  actor,  in  the  character  of  a  madman. 

Herr  Schlotterhoss,  an  engineer,  demonstrated  an  automatic  exposing 
apparatus,  and  Herr  Just  showed  a  great  number  of  platinotype  prints 
and  prints  upon  emulsion  paper  produced  by  it.  The  apparatus  may 
be  driven  by  hand  and  separated  from  the  electric  motor.  The  electric  part 
of  the  apparatus  is  said  to  require  no  special  skill  to  manage,  nor  to  be 
easily  put  out  of  order,  resembling  in  the  last  respect  the  switching 
apparatus  on  the  railway,  which  continues  to  act  notwithstanding  the  vi¬ 
bration  caused  by  the  frequent  passing  trains,  .  I 
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The  scrutineers  who  had  been  examining  the  voting  papers  unnoun 
the  names  of  the  office-bearers  for  the  year,  viz.: — P  re  t dent :  Dr.  Horm 
Secretary  :  Herr  Luckhardt.  —Trctxtirt  r  Herr  Schrank.  <  'on, mittee :  Ba 
Schwarz-Senborn.  Graf  Wimpfeu,  Dr.  Eder,  Dr.  Szi-cely,  Major  V< ,11a, 
Captain  Toth,  Herren  Angerer,  Antoine,  liaack,  Kramer,  Lowy  aU(j 
Melingo. 

A  number  of  articles  were  placed  on  the  table  for  inspection — amoi 
others  a  copy  of  the  sixth  part  of  Dr.  Eder's  exhaustive  Hundbnoi 
Photograph y. 

The  question-box  was  opened  and,  after  its  contents  being  atteudtij 
the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

- + - 

GUrrrsptmiumrr. 

A  CONVENIENT  SENSITOMETER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  those  who  make  their  own  gelatine  plates  are  now  b 
or  soon  will  ba,  perhaps  the  enclosed  description  of  a  sensitometer  1 1 
used  for  some  time  may,  on  that  account,  be  found  acceptable.  This 
differs  from  that  I  previously  described  in  your  pages,  as  with  the  pr¬ 
one  two  plates  can  be  tested  side  by  side  for  comparison. 

On  a  glass  plate  (I  use  7^  X  5\)  lay  two  thicknesses  of  pink  tissue  pa 
and  gum  round  the  edges.  This  gives  No.  1.  For  No.  2  take  ano 
double  piece,  only  half-an-inch  narrower,  and  gum  as  before;  and  so 
half-an-inch  less  for  each  of  the  remaining  numbers.  Number  8  will  t 
sixteen  and  No.  10  twenty  thicknesses. 

After  all  the  tissue  paper  is  made  secure,  place  another  glass,  71 X  5j 
the  top,  and  with  gummed  strips  round  the  edges  bind  the  two  gh 
together,  with  the  pink  paper  between  them.  Then  cut  out  of  dark  p, 
two  sets  of  numerals  and  gum  on,  with  a  dividing  strip  across  the  cent) 
the  plate. 

To  use  this  sensitometer:  place  the  plates  to  be  tested,  face  downwa 
on  to  the  numbers.  Now  place  dark  felt  on  the  plates,  screw  down  fir 
in  a  pressure-frame,  and  expose  at  a  distance  of  one  foot  from  a  para 
candle  (fi  to  the  lb.)  for  one  minute.  Then  develope  with  two  grains  of  p 
to  the  ounce  and  two  drops  to  the  ounce  of — 

Amm.  fort .  1  ounce. 

Brom.  of  potass .  CO  grains. 

Water .  3  ounces. 

Let  this  act  for  three  minutes  and  a-half  (I  use  a  sand  glass)  and  then 
The  last  number  that  is  plain  gives  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate.  I 
Nos  4  and  5  very  suitable  for  ordinary  landscapes,  and  Nos.  7  and  8  f< 
stantaneous  work. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  C.  Stennd 

Beckenham,  February,  20,  1884. 

- ♦ - 

GELATINE-PAPER  AS  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  GLASS.-TOX 
AND  FIXING  IN  ONE  BATH. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  note  your  remark  upon  the  use  of  gelatinemrei  1 
paper  as  a  substitute  for  glass.  In  a  paper  read  by  me  before  the  Live  1 
Amateur  Photographic  Association,  some  nine  years  ago,  this  tra  r 
paper  was  recommended  for  this  purpose,  and  negatives  shown,  e 
difficulty  was,  in  transferring'the  whole  of  the  negative  to  glass,  to  :  1 
the  grain  of  the  paper  in  printing. 

As  regards  toning  and  printing  in  one  operation  :  I  may  say  that  ^  i 
and  pleasing  tones  may  be  procured  by  directly  steeping  the  unw;  1 
prints  in  a  five-ounces-to-the-pint  solution  of  hypo.,  to  which  gold  has  a 
added  in  the  usual  quantity,  viz.,  one  grain  for  each  sheet.  Immersi  r 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes  suffices. 

I  do  not  advocate  this  method,  but  time  may  be  saved  by  using  it.  )' 
do  you  recommend  so  strong  a  solution  ? — I  am,  yours,  &c. , 

Liverpool,  February,  25,  1884.  J.  H.  T.  Ellerbt 


HALATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Allow  me  to  point  out  to  you  that  I  did  not  feel  aggr 
at  space  not  being  found  for  my  remarks  upon  Halation,  neither  did  >/ 
so,  I  only  wished  to  know  through  your  ‘  ‘  Answers  to  Corresponded 
my  communication  had  reached  you  ;  hence  my  remarks  at  the  meet:  « 
the  Dundee  Society. 

I  lay  no  claim  to  be  an  ardent  investigator,  nor  have  I  any  c  |ra 
to  “rush  ”  my  ideas  into  print  whether  right  or  wrong.  I  simply  th 
I  had  found  a  means  of  curing  halation,  and  I  wished  to  give  co-work  11 
the  profession  the  benefit  of  my  cure. 

Am  I  then  to  infer  from  your  remarks  that  the  blackened  cardboard  B 

[ie 

)U 
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no  good?  Am  I  to  believe  that  light  does  not  penetrate  throug 
gelatino-bromide  film  on  to  the  back  of  the  dark  slide,  and  react  again 
the  prepared  film?  I  may  be  misled  in  my  ideas  regarding  what  hal 
is,  and  you  may  call  this  reaction  upon  the  back  of  the  plate  anythin 
like ;  but  it  is  this  (halation  or  not)  that  I  hold  the  blackened  card 
pressed  behind  the  plate  cures,  and  of  which  I  have  ample  proof  i: 
everyday  work. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  Gedd 

Arbroath,  February  25,  1884. 

TONING  AND  FIXING  BY  ONE  OPERATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Referring  to  your  article  in  the  last  number  of  the  Jo 
— The  Practicability  of  Toning  and  Fixing  in  One  Operation — I  have  evi< 
before  me  in  my  office  of  the  superiority  of  the  old  system  of  gold  and  1 
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imbination)  toning  over  the  present  method,  styled  alkaline  toning. 

-e  some  large  silver  prints,  24  x  18,  made  by  myself  thirty-two  years 
toned  and  fixed  in  the  one  operation,  that  are  nearly  as  good  as  on  the 
hey  were  made.  One  thing,  however,  which  I  consider  has  had  to  do 
their  permanency  is  that  plain  salted,  instead  of  albumenised,  paper 
ised,  and  for  large  pictures  plain  paper  has  a  better  effect, 
e  washing  of  these  prints  was  completed  in  ten  minutes,  thus  proving, 
lave  contended  many  times  with  my  photographic  friends,  the  need- 
ess  of  long  washing— in  fact,  that  long  washing  or  soaking  of  the  prints 
more  harm  than  good.  With  a  proper  system  of  washing  I  am  certain 
aces  of  hypo,  may  be  thoroughly  removed  in  the  time  stated.  I  shall 
eased  to  show  these  prints  to  anyone  favouring  me  with  a  call.— I  am, 
&c  John  J.  Atkinson. 

Manchester -street,  Liverpool,  February  25,  1884. 


LANTERN  SLIDES  IN  AMERICA. 

To  the  Editors . 

.NTLICMEN, — When  I  was  engaged  in  the  United  States  of  America,  as 
itor  part  of  my  duties  consisted  in  making  lantern  slides  for  a  well- 
vn  dealer.  I  have,  therefore,  read  the  letters  of  Mr.  Hicks  and  Mr. 
or  with  some  degree  of  interest. 

'er  a  period  of  ten  months  I  have  very  often  had  numbers  of  London- 
3  slides  placed  in  my  hands  with  instructions  to  reproduce  them  in 
mile,  and  I  have  reason  to  know  that  my  reproductions  were  sold  as 
ported”  slides.  Certainly,  in  a  catalogue  I  send  herewith,  they  will 
iund  quoted  at  a  dollar  and  a-quarter— the  retail  price,  in  Fhila- 
hia,  of  imported  slides. 

have  always  considered  it  a  great  error  of  judgment  that  such  high 
is  are  charged  by  the  American  dealers  in  slides  and  lantern  appliances 
meral,  as  it  serves  to  deter  people  from  purchasing.  There  is  no  doubt 
Itever  in  my  mind  that  the  prices  might  be  reduced  by  more  than  one- 
and  still  leave  a  very  large  profit  to  the  seller.  During  the  time  I 
operating  in  Philadelphia  I  had  sent  out  to  me  from  London  a  few 
n  English-made  lantern  slides  of  the  finest  quality;  and  previous  to 
returning  here  I  was  able,  after  having  defrayed  all  costs  of  eustom- 
;e  duties  and  freight,  to  dispose  of  them  all  at  fifty  cents  each  as 
nst  the  dollar  and  a-quarter  of  the  stores,  and  still  make  what  in  most 
i  of  business  would  be  considered  a  very  handsome  profit  indeed.  I 
1  scarcely  say  that  they  were  originally  purchased  on  wholesale 
is. 

he  excuse  pleaded  for  charging  such  extremely  high  prices  as  those  you 
quoted  in  the  catalogue  is  the  comparatively  small  demand  that  exists 
lantern  pictures.  I  feel  certain,  however,  that  if  the  charges  were 
{.roximated  to  those  in  England,  or  even  reduced  to  within  fifty  per  cent, 
f  hem,  it  would  create  a  greatly-increased  demand,  and  thus  prove 
\  dually  beneficial  to  all  concerned. 

am  glad  to  learn  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  lantern  business  being 
blished  in  the  United  States  in  which  English  prices  are  to  bo  charged. 
in  be  done,  and  after  a  short  time  will  be  found  to  pay  well. — I  am, 
•s,  &c.,  Anglo-American  Operator. 

mdon,  February  26,  1884. 


fiatis  mb  <$ntxtz%, 

:  r  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  deal  with  unmounted  photographs  (views)  to 
t  them  to  remain  perfectly  flat,  and  with  a  polish  on,  like  the  views 
e’ered  for  sale,  such  as  Frith's,  Bedford’s,  &c.  Any  information  will  be 
ankfully  received. — Inquirer. 


A 


■  there  any  patent  rights  connected  with  photo-mechanical  printing 
ocesses  in  this  country?  If  so,  what  are  they?  Has  the  Albertype 
itent  expired  ?  Is  there  any  patent  in  force  that  would  prohibit  one 

om  printing  in  printers’  ink  from  gelatine  films  ? — J.  Cameron. - In 

ply :  There  is  no  patent  restriction  on  the  employment  of  the  Albert 
•ocess  in  this  country. 


Il 


ooking  through  the  few  negatives  I  have  taken  during  the  past  season, 
notice  that  the  least  unsatisfactory  of  them  were  exposed  on  a  cloudy 
ly  or  in  very  weak  sunlight.  Nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  those  taken  in 
rong  sunlight  are  hard,  harsh,  and  unpleasing,  and  this  defect  is  notice- 
uo  both  in  under-  and  over-exposed  plates.  I  enclose  for  your  inspec- 
>n  some  rough  trial  prints  I  have  taken  from  four  plates  selected  at 
points  on  which  I  should  be  glad  to  have  your  advice  are — 
Whether  it  is  desirable,  in  working  with  a  lens  like  the  portable  sym- 
etrical,  to  select  bright,  sunny  days  for  landscapes. — 2.  Whether  the  use 
a  sky-shade  on  the  lens,  when  working  in  bright  sunlight,  would  tend 
’.  v1 softness  to  the  negative. — 3.  Whether  it  is  not  preferable  to  use 
ith  the  full  aperture  of  the  lens  rather  a  small  stop  when  a  soft,  delicate 

egative  is  desired.  S.  Casbourne. - In  reply:  The  least  successful 

the  pi  mts  enclosed  is  so  in  consequence  of  a  want  of  detail  throughout, 
ic  shadows  being  exceptionally  black.  This  would  have  been  palliated, 
not  remedied,  by  modifying  the  developer  so  as  to  avoid  intensity, 
nr  correspondent  merely  requires  a  little  more  experience.  The  only 
ecaution  necessary  in  working  with  the  lens  mentioned,  or  indeed  with 
iy  lens,  is  to  see  that  no  sunlight  is  permitted  to  fall  upon  it.  The  use 
a  sky  shade,  although  advantageous  in  some  instances,  is  not  of  so 
uch  consequence  for  general  work  that  it  cannot  be  discarded.  Soft- 
iss  and  delicacy  may  be  secured  when  employing  a  small  stop,  but  the 
eM,osure  must  be  increased.  Under-exposure — no  matter 
.  lether  a  large  or  small  stop  be  made  use  of — invariably  causes  hard- 
:ss,  or  a  too- violent  contrast  between  the  lights  and  shadows,  with  an 
bsence  of  detail. 


In  your  article  on  The  Use  of  Sulphite  of  Soda,  in  the  Journal  of  the  22nd 
instant,  you  give  an  instance  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  obtaining 
certain  chemicals.  I  have  experienced  such  difficulty  frequently.  I  have 
tried  in  vain  to  get  citrate  of  ammonia  and  citrate  of  soda  in  Bristol  within 
the  last  month.  Would  it  be  out  of  place  to  suggest  that  when  a  “rare  or 
little-used  preparation”  is  brought  before  the  notice  of  your  readers  the 
place  where  it  can  be  obtained,  as  well  as  the  price,  should  be  stated  ? 
Unfortunately,  I  presume,  the  great  majority  of  photographers  are  not 
practical  chemists,  and  therefore  cannot  make  the  preparations  themselves. 

—A.  L.  M. - In  reply:  Without  touching  the  main  question  as  to  the 

desirableness  of  indicating  the  places  at  which  may  be  procured  chemicals 
that  are  not  as  yet  in  general  demand,  we  may  state  that,  while  sulphite  of 
soda  can  now  be  obtained  from  most  of  the  dealers  in  photographic 
materials,  this  may  not  apply  to  the  citrates  mentioned.  Fortunately, 
these  may  be  made  very  easily.  In  the  one  case  liquor  ammonia,  and  in  the 
other  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  solution,  have  a  solution  of  citric  acid  slowly 
added  until  effervescence  just  ceases  and  neutrality  is  reached.  The  re¬ 
sulting  solution  is  one  of  the  citrate  of  whichever  base  was  employed, 
and,  if  preferred,  it  may  be  evaporated  to  dryness. 

A.  B.  says “  I  do  not  clearly  understand  the  relationship  of  width  of 
angle  to  focal  length  of  single  combination  landscape  lenses.  Is  it 
reasonable  to  write  to  an  optician  for  a  lens  one  inch  and  a-half  in 
diameter,  of  a  focal  length  of  eleven  inches,  to  cover  but  just  so  much 
more  than  a  half-plate  as  to  give  fairly-straight  architectural  lines  up 
to  the  edges  of  a  half-plate,  with  an  angle  of  not  more  than  forty- 
five  degrees— preferably  forty?  And  what  advantage  is  there  with  three 

lenses  cemented  together  in  the  single  combination?” - In  reply:  Any 

optician  will  construct  a  lens  of  the  diameter  and  focus  mentioned  ;  but 
to  make  a  single  combination  that  will  give  “fairly-straight  archi¬ 
tectural  lines  ”  under  the  circumstances  mentioned  is  beyond  the  power 
of  any  optician,  unless  we  adopt  a  very  elastic  meaning  of  the  term 
“fairly.”  If  the  word  be  taken  in  a  sort  of  poetical  sense,  and  is  held 
to  be  synonymous  with  “tolerably,”  “moderately,”  or  “half-and-half,” 
then  the  lens  will  answer  the  purpose,  provided  the  diaphragm  is 
placed  close  to  the  lens  (in  which  position  the  marginal  definition  will 
not  be  good) ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  “fairly”  be  held  to  be  a  synonym 
of  “perfectly”  or  “absolutely,”  it  cannot  be  done.  The  curvature  of  the 
lines  commences  at  either  side  of  the  centre  of  the  picture,  but  only 
becomes  noticeable  at  a  distance  from  the  centre.  The  extent  at  which 
this  is  noticeable  depends  entirely  upon  the  education  of  the  eye  of  the 
observer.  .The  advantage  of  three  lenses  over  two  in  a  single  combina¬ 
tion  consists  in  the  flint  glass  (which,  being  soft,  is  liable  to  become 
scratched  or  damaged)  being  protected  on  both  sides  by  the  harder 
crown  glass. 

“C.  P.”  asks  in  last  week’s  Journal  whether  varnishing  a  print  with 
collodion  affects  its  permanence.  While  there  is  no  chemical  reason  ap¬ 
parent  why  it  should  do  so,  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  fading 
has  been  the  direct  result  of  collodion  having  been  applied  to  some  prints 
which  were  thus  treated  by  me  some  years  ago,  when  there  was  a  craze, 
happily  short-lived,  for  collodionising  prints.  -The  fact  of  the  dis¬ 
continuance  of  the  practice  is  a  strong  argument  against  its  value. — 
Old  Photo. 

I  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  taking  of  portraits  at  night  by 
artificial  light,  and  beg  to  inform  “  Night-Light  ”  that  the  cheapest, 
best,  and  most  easily-worked  lamp  is  a  common  shallow  tin  saucer.  It 
must  be  supplied  with  fuel  composed  of  the  pyrotechnic  compound 
known  as  “signal  fire”  or  “Bengal  light,”  which  is  composed  of  sulphur, 
nitrate  of  potash,  and  sulphide  of  antimony.  Placed  immediately  be¬ 
hind  the  saucer  must  be  a  large  reflector,  the  best  for  this  purpose  being 
concave  surface  glass,  silvered  behind  and  protected  with  tin.  The 
lantern  in  which  the  signal  fire  is  ignited  must  be  of  very  large 
dimensions  (especially  as  regards  the  area  of  its  front),  and  it  must 
be  glazed  with  roughly  ground  glass — the  ground  to  the  outside. — J.  B. 


Lime-light  Accident. — An  explosion,  which  shook  buildings  for 
several  hundred  yards  distant,  occurred  on  Friday  night  last,  at  <’had- 
derton  Town  Hall,  Oldham.  A  series  of  dissolving  views  were  being 
exhibited,  and  whilst  five  hundred  children  were  singing  “.Shall  we 
Gather  at  the  River?”  a  loud  report  was  heard,  accompanied  by  the 
smashing  of  windows.  The  room  was  placed  in  darkness  On  the  gas 
being  lighted,  the  magic-lantern  apparatus  and  furniture  were  found 
smashed  to  fragments.  Children  rushed  down  the  staircase,  and  the 
police  assisted  numbers  of  them  through  windows  and  down  ladders. 
Several  were  crushed  ;  but  the  principal  injuries  were  attributed  to 
the  inhalation  of  poisonous  gas.  A  boy,  six  years  of  age,  was  suffo¬ 
cate1,  and  nine  others  were  rendered  unconscious.  l\e  exclusion  is 
said  to  have  been  caused  by  the  gas  bag  coming  into  contact  with  the 
flame.  The  floor  of  the  hall  was  ripped  up,  and  the  room  beneath  — 
where  the  Chadderton  L  -cil  Board  assemble.  —  was  wrecked.  Mr. 
Diggle,  the  photographer  who  was  exhibiting  the  magic-lantern,  was 
cut  about  the  face  ami  thrown  down  by  the  force  of  the  explosion. 
As  the  gas  was  extinguished  by  the  explosion,  an  appalling  scene 
ensued,  which  was  heightened  by  the  cries  of  parents  outside.  The 
body  of  the  boy  who  was  killed  was  found  on  ihe  staircase,  he  having 
evidently  been  suffocated  by  the  pressure  of  the  crowd  The  main 
egress,  however,  was  good.  W<-  learn  from  a  correspondent  that  the 
light  used  was  not  the  oxyhydrogen,  as  commonly  suppos  d  but  die 
ethoxo-lime  light.  In  an  article  on  this  subject  by  the  Rev.  1.  I. 
Hardwich  in  our  Almanac  for  1883  (page  4t>)  he  dwells  at  some  length 
on  the  precautions  necessary  to  make  the  ethoxo-lime  light  safe  as  neil 
as  effective. 
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ferljattp  Column. 

Wanted,  good  studio  camera  (whole-plate,  swing-back)  and  stand  for  same. 
See  advertisement. — Address,  A.  J.  Brown  and  Son,  Halstead,  Essex. 

I  will  exchange  a  half-plate  lens,  stand,  and  camera.  Wanted,  scientific 
apparatus  or  offers. — Address,  A.  Chambers,  8,  Gordon-road,  West-hill, 
Hastings. 

I  will  exchange  Entrekin’s  cabinet  burnisher,  in  good  condition,  cost  £5, 
for  good  interior  or  exterior  backgrounds. — Address,  E.  Denny  and  Co., 
43,  St.  Sidwell-street,  Exeter. 

I  will  exchange  a  dark  tent  for  backgrounds  (outdoor),  and  posing-chair 
with  two  or  more  backs;  cash  adjustment. — Address,  Horace  Rupley, 
18,  Fransfield-grove,  Sydenham,  S.E. 

I  will  exchange  a  rolling-press,  steel  plate,  which  will  take  cabinets,  or  a  con¬ 
servatory  background,  by  Marion,  for  a  plain  background  in  good  condi¬ 
tion. — Address,  Photo.,  Wesley-square,  Pembroke. 

I  will  exchange  Seavey’s  seascape  background  for  Shevv’s  eclipse  instan¬ 
taneous  shutter,  suitable  for  a  whole-plate  rapid  symmetrical  lens. — 
Address,  S.,  photographer,  9,  Berkeley -vale,  Falmouth. 

What  offers  for  dark  box,  quarter-plate  camera  and  good  lens,  dipping- 
bath,  &c. ;  also  rustic  chair,  imitation  old  stone  arch,  and  rustic  cottage 
window? — Address,  W.  H.  Redshaw,  Bourne,  Lincolnshire. 

I  will  give  either  large  musical  box,  amateur  lathe,  sewing-machine,  or 
other  good  exchange,  for  a  modern  tourist  half-plate  camera  and  wide- 
angle  view  lens. — Address,  Beck,  Belbroughton,  Stourbridge. 

I  will  exchange  a  cabinet  burnisher,  in  good  order,  and  a  cabinet  lens 
(portrait),  for  a  universal  camera,  cabinet  or  carte. — Address,  G. 
Robinson,  1,  St.  Mary-place,  Castlegate,  Berwick-on-Tweed. 

I  will  exchange  Solomon’s  cabinet  hot  rolling- press,  cost  £4  10s.,  with 
lamp,  silver  plated  rollers  and  bed,  for  a  goo  1,  short-focus  portrait  lens, 
cabinet  or  curie. —-Address,  David  M.  Linley,  Harriet-street,  Cross 
Louis-street,  Chapeltown-road,  Leeds. 

I  will  exchange  a  view  lens,  by  Lancaster,  for  5X4  plates,  to  which  has 
been  added  a  rack  and  pinion,  also  extra  small  stop,  as  good  as  new. 
Wanted,  a  single  meniscus  for  half-plates.  Will  give  part  cash  for  a  good 
lens. — Address,  H.  Walker,  18,  Yonge-park,  London,  N. 

I  will  exchange  the  National  Encyclopoe iia,  thirteen  volumes,  perfect  and  as 
good  as  new,  cost  £7  16s. —  also  Josephus'  Works ,  nicely  bound  in  one 
volume,  good  as  new,  cost  £2  11s.  6d.,  full  of  plates — for  photographic  j 
apparatus.  Difference  adjusted  in  cash.  —  Address,  B.  Egginton,  i 
Tudhoe  Grange  Market-place,  S'pennymoor. 

I  will  exchange  Ross’s  quick-acting  carte  lens,  good  as  new,  quarter-plate  1 
mahogany  sliding  camera,  with  one  dark  slide,  nearly  new,  whole-plate 
vulcanite  bath  and  dipper,  air-tight,  and  posing-chair.  Wanted,  a 
half-plate  bellows-body  camera  and  good  French  or  other  portrait  lens, 
and  quarter- plate  square  bellows-body  camera,  with  three  or  more  slides, 
must  be  in  good  condition,  for  positive  work. — Address,  Sulphite,  52, 
Goldsmith-road,  Peckham,  London,  S.E. 


JUtshim  to  CBmspoitfonis. 

RW  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Photograph  Registered.— 

William  Charles  Waldron,  Holyrood-street,  Chard.  —  Photograph  of 
Charles  Isaac  Elton,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  West  Somerset. 

A.  W.  K.— See  reply  to  “Amateur”  in  last  week’s  issue. 

Cox  Brothers. — Your  letter  has  been  forwarded  on  as  requested. 

H.  J.  C. — The  exposures  will  be  the  same,  provided  the  lenses  are  identical 
in  form  and  made  of  similar  glass. 

M.  W.  B.  Collyer. — You  will  find  an  article  on  the  subject  on  page  160  of 
of  our  Almanac  for  1881.  That  will  give  you  full  information. 

William  Surtees.— The  lectures  will  be  published  in  full  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Society  of  Arts;  but  we  believe  they  will  not  appear  for  several 
months  yet. 

A.  R.  W. — No  one  has  yet  discovered  the  means  of  taking  photographs 
in  natural  colours,  notwithstanding  it  has  often  been  asserted  in  the 
newspapers  that  the  thing  had  been  accomplished. 

Robt.  Macfarlane,  Jun.—1 The  conditions  are— employ  the  maximum  of  I 
bromide  and  the  minimum  of  gelatine.  From  your  description  of  the 
behaviour  of  the  plates  during  development  we  imagine  they  have  been 
exposed  to  some  injurious  fumes,  thus  producing  the  veiling. 

Jas.  K.  O’Connor. — 1.  The  plan  is  not  very  extensively  employed.  The 
drawback  to  the  use  of  tl»e  bichromate  of  potash  is  that  if  all  the  salt  be  | 
not  entirely  eleminated  the  emulsion  will  prove  very  slow. — 2.  Not 
g  nerally  used.  Alum  is  much  preferred  for  the  purpose. 

E.  Beveridge. — Neither  of  the  lenses  will  answer  quite  so  well  as  a 
lens  specially  constructed  for  the  purpose  ;  nevertheless,  if  you  are  con¬ 
tent  to  employ  a  small  stop  they  will  prove  very  serviceable.  Avery 
sma.ll  stop  wiff  be  required  for  the  smaller  of  the  two  lenses. 

H.  B  RATT. — If  you  have  compounded  the  matt  varnish  according  to 
the  formula  we  cannot  understand  why  it  should  dry  with  a  glossy 
surface.  Of  course  you  have  not  warmed  the  plate  before  applying  it? 
If  you  have,  that  will  account  for  the  appearance  you  obtain. 

Wm.  Lang. — We  have  no  further  inform  ition  than  that  given  by  the 
writer  of  the  article.  The  gelatine  you  h  >ve  been  using  is  unsuitable  for 
making  Woodburytype  reliefs.  You  require  a  more  soluble  kind.  Full  . 
directions  are  given  in  the  series  of  articles  now  appearing  on  the  stanno- 

tronA  nrneftuy  •  n/liu  nnf.  fnllnu/  flinm?  I 


A  Lover  of  Enlargements. — By  monohydrated  nitric  acid  i«  meant  thn 
represented  by  H  NOs,  and  is  the  strongest  nitric  acid  of  commerce.  1 
may  be  obtained  of  such  firms  as  Messrs.  Hopkin  and  Williams.  Wit 
care  there  is  no  particular  danger  in  making  nitro-gluen-e.  You  wii 
have  to  keep  the  temperature  low,  and  employ  strong  acids.  We  kav 
no  idea  of  the  value  of  the  work  in  question. 

Kenric  B.  Murray. — So  many  articles  have  appeared  in  the  bac 
volumes  there  is  really  nothing  more  to  be  said  on  the  subject.  Tlier 
have  been  no  improvements  made  beyond  what  have  from  time  to  tin, 
been  given  in  our  columns.  Any  builder  will  construct  a  studio  for  y m 
but  you  will  have  to  furnish  him  with  the  design.  We  are  not  awar 
of  a  builder  who  makes  a  speciality  of  constructing  photographi 
studios. 

E.  Y. — The  cause  of  spots  such  as  those  in  your  negatives  has  often  bee 
explained  in  this  column.  It  is  that  the  hyposulphite  <>f  soda  is  re 
th<  noughly  eliminated  from  the  gelatine ,  consequently  the  sil\ t-r  pap 
has  stained  the  film  through  the  varnish.  No  varnish  will  preui 
staining  if  hypo,  be  left  in  the  film.  If  you  require  further  informatio 
on  your  previous  queiy  we  shall  be  happy  to  give  it  if  you  put  it  i 
a  definite  form. 

Beta. — It  is  impossible  for  us  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  the  lens,  inasmur 
as  you  do  not  state  its  focal  length.  A  *  stop  may  be  a  \ery  large  one  i 
the  Case  <  f  a  short  focus  lens ;  but  the  same-sized  stop  and  a  log  focus  ler 
may  be  a  very  small  one.  The  group  appears  t<>  be  moderately  shar 
The  landscape  is  doubled  in  the  printing,  so  of  the  sharpnem  of  that  w 
can  form  no  opinion.  By  employing  a  smaller  stop  a  larger  plate  can  b 
covered,  consequently  a  larger  angle  is  included.  We  do  not  agree  witl 
the  writer  in  question. 

Received. — A.  G.  Doyle,  M.B.,  C.M. ;  W.  H.  Harrison.  Thanks. 


Photographic  Clt?6.  —  At  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  this  Club, 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street  on  Wednesday  next.  March  5th,  tl 
subjecr  fur  discussion  will  l>e — On  the  Advantages  or  Disadvantage*  < 
Sulphite  of  Soda  in  th>-  Developer. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. — The  next  meeting  of  th 
Society  will  he  held  iu  the  R  mins  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Johu-atree 
Adelphi,  W.C.,  on  Thursday  next,  March  6th,  at  eight  o’clock,  whe 
the  adjourned  discussion  ou  Whether  Pictures  upon  Ready- Semitist 
Paper  are  More  or  Less  Likely  to  be  Permanent  than  those  on  Ordinal 
Paper ,  will  be  resumed,  and  Mr.  Edward  Dunmore  will  read  a  pap 
upon  Old  /* holographs .  Members  and  friends  h  iving  old  photograpi 
(of  the  method  of  production  of  which  they  can  give  particulars)  w 
oblige  by  exhibiting  them. 

The  Postal  Photographic  Society. — Mr.  H.  H.  Cunninghat 
B.  A.,  who  has  acted  as  H<m.  Secretary  to  this  Society  since  its  form 
tion  in  1882,  has  been  offered  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  has  accepte 
the  appointment  of  stipendiary  magistrate  in  British  Guiana.  M 
Cunningham  has,  therefore,  been  compelled  to  resign  his  post  as  Hu 
Secretary,  and  it  is  requested  that,  till  the  apoointment  of  his  success' 
all  communications  be  addressed  to  the  Hon,  Treasurer,  Mr.  W.  1 
Baylis,  3  Plowden  Buildings,  Temple,  E.C. 

The  Tricyclists’  Camera  Stand.— Among  the  pieces  of  apparat 
which  were  especially  noticeable  at  the  late  exhibition  of  the  Flier 
graphic  Society  of  Great  Britain  was  a  cam  -ra  stand  that,  when  erect 
was  of  the  usual  height  and  possessed  a  remarkable  degree  of  riguli 
especially  when  its  unusual  lightness  was  taken  into  consideration, 
leading  “idea,”  however,  consisted  in  the  ease  with  which  it  could 
packed  in  any  portmanteau  of  twenty  inches  in  length,  this  being 
longitudinal  dimensions  of  the  srand  in  question.  Messrs.  J.  F.  Shew  n 
Co. ,  the  manufacturers  of  the  stand,  have  just  issued  what  may  be  tern 
a  new  or  tricyclists’  “edition”  of  it,  in  which  certain  features 
advantage  find  place.  The  most  noteworthy  of  these  is  the  mechaui 
effecting  the  junction  of  the  legs  with  the  top,  all  loose  screws  be 
now  done  away  with.  This  renders  it  useful  to  the  tourist.  Ther 
also  a  combination  of  the  keyhole  and  bayonet  joint  which,  as  appliet 
the  joints  found  in  this  stand,  confers  rigidity  in  use  and  comfort 
electing  it.  The  extent  to  which  the  legs  are  capable  of  being  el 
gated  or  shortened  to  suit  inequalities  in  the  ground  is  no  less  t 
twenty  indies,  which  forms  the  length  of  the  three  sets  of  element 
portions  of  which  this  portmanteau  or  tricycle  stand  is  comp*'.1 
Including  the  top,  together  with  all  the  bolts  and  nuts,  the  weigh 
the  stand  is  only  two  pounds  nine  ounces,  which,  with  its  other  g 
features,  must  render  this  stand  a  boon  conferred  on  tricyoh 
or  travellers  who  desire  their  impedimenta  stored  away  in  the  recr : 
of  a  small  portmanteau. 
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POLARISED  LIGHT. 

Al  who  witnessed  the  brilliant  demonstrations  of  the  effects  of 
p  rrised  light,  given  by  Messrs.  Darker  Brothers,  at  the  last  ineet- 
i i  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association,  must 
h  e  felt  astonishment  at  their  extraordinary  nature,  as  well  as 
g  tification  and  pleasure  in  seeing  objects  which  were  intrinsically 
b  utiful,  in  addition  to  being  interesting  and  instructive  from  a 
Si mtific  point  of  view,  Messrs.  Darker  have  for  many  years  been 
rognised,  as  authorities  in  all  that  appertains  to  the  polarisation 
o  light,  whether  as  regards  the  manufacturing  of  the  special 
alliances  for  conducting  this  line  of  demonstration  and  experi- 
nnt,  the  possession  of  specimens  of  polariscope  objects  which  in 
nny  instances  are  unique,  the  successful  exhibition  of  them  in 
pdic,  or,  we  may  add  the  “coaching”  of  popular  lecturers  on  this 
ii  jerfectly-understood  subject.  Their  demonstration  at  the  meet- 
ii  referred  to  was  the  second  of  this  description,  being  by  special 
r<  uest,  and, serving  as  a  continuation  of  one  they  gave  a  few  weeks 
a  •  towards  the  termination  of  the  ordinary  business,  when  it  came 
ii  the  form  of  a  bonne  bouche. 

Dhe  varied  phenomena  arising  from  the  polarisation  of  light  have 
f<  a  long  period  been  known,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  soon 
a  jr  the  organisation  of  the  Photographic  Society,  in  1853,  atten- 
1 1  was  prominently  directed  to  the  advantages  conferred  by 
ptography  in  securing  permanent  records  of  such  phenomena. 

1 1  we  read  that  in  the  year  just  mentioned  the  light  by  which 
ctain  crystalline  structures  were  eventually  displayed  upon  the 
pund  glass  of  the  camera  “was  so  exceedingly  faint,  having  to 
ps  through  many  thicknesses  of  glass,  beside  two  dark  brown 
tirmalines  not  a  quarter  of  an  inch  square,  that  no  image  could  be 
pceived  on  the  focussing-glass  unless  the  camera  was  held  pointed 
cect  to  the  sun,  and  every  other  light  carefully  excluded  from  the 
o:”  when  that  is  contrasted  with  the  projection  of  similar 
ejects  brilliantly  illuminated  upon  a  large  screen  by  the  oxy- 
ldrogen  polarising  lantern,  so  as  to  be  plainly  visible  by  a  large 
:dience,  then  we  realise  the  great  progress  made  in  this  particular 
(partment  of  applied  science. 

The  special  lantern  by  which  all  the  effects  of  polarisation  may 
1  exhibited  to  an  assembly  comprising  numerous  spectators  is  of 
i  somewhat  simple  description,  and  analogous  to  the  polarising 
; L’angemeni  of  the  microscope.  First  of  all,  the  body  of  the 
item  is  not  only  of  similar  construction  to  that  in  everyday  use 
r  the  projection  of  photographic  transparencies,  but  the  polari- 
ope  addition  is  in  reality  an  attachment  to  this  lantern.  The 
uly,  the  light,  and  the  condensers  are  therefore  required  in 
mmon  for  both  purposes. 

The  first  departure  from  the  usual  routine  of  lantern  pictorial 
ejection  takes  place  just  outside  of  the  condensers  where  the 
aergent  beam  of  light  is  polarised.  This  is  effected  by  inter- 
•sing  in  the  path  of  the  light  a  parcel  or  bundle  of  plates  of  plain 
ass  carefully  selected  with  a  view  to  flatness,  good  polish,  and 
eedom  from  scratches,  air-bubbles,  or  defects  of  a  similar  charac- 
r.  Thin  patent  plate  answers  the  purpose  better  than  any  other 
nd  of  glass.  Of  these  there  must  be  from  nine  to  eleven  or 
7elve  so  packed  as  to  lie  close  to  each  other.  Nine  such  plates 
rm  the  smallest  number  that  can  be  successfully  employed  for  the 


object  intended.  Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  any 
of  the  thin  French  glass  that  was  employed  several  years  ago  in 
connection  with  stereoscopic  transparencies  will,  probably,  find  in 
such  glass  that  which  is  best  of  all  suited  for  the  purpose.  A 
bundle  of  glass  of  this  description  having  been  interposed  at  an 
angle  of  57°  in  the  path  of  the  emergent  beam,  the  light  becomes, 
by  such  simple  means,  quite  polarised. 

But  the  inquiry  will  here  be  made,  “which  light?”  for,  when 
placed  at  such  an  angle,  a  large  portion  will  be  reflected  from 
the  surface  of  the  glass,  the  remainder  being  transmitted.  To  this 
we  reply  that  both  the  light  reflected  and  the  light  transmitted  are 
polarised,  and  the  various  phenomena  dependent  upon  such  light 
can  be  shown  by  either;  but  the  advantages  arising  from  the 
reflected  beam  so  greatly  exceed  that  from  transmission  as  to  cause 
the  former  to  be  almost  exclusively  employed,  and,  in  consequence, 
there  is  an  angular  bend  in  the  tube  containing  the  optical  system 
of  all  polarising  lanterns.  Here  again,  it  may  be  asked — “What 
is  the  polarisation  of  light?  or  what  is  the  difference  between  or¬ 
dinary  light  and  polarised  light?”  The  easiest  mode  of  replying  to 
these  queries  is  to  assume  that  ordinary  light  consists  in  a  vibration 
of  the  etherial  particles  in  planes  resolvable  into  two  at  right 
angles,  and  that  polarised  light  is  wanting,  in  one  of  those  sets 
of  vibrations.  Any  means  by  which  these  are  separated  prove  to  be 
polarisers  of  light,  and  among  such  means  the  bundle  of  glass  plates 
of  which  we  have  spoken  answers  the  purpose  well. 

When  only  small  objects  are  to  be  viewed  by  polarised  light, 
a  Nieol  prism  (composed  of  a  rhomb  of  calcite  or  Iceland  spar,  divided 
and  re-cemented  in  such  a  manner  as  to  eventually  transmit  only 
one  of  the  images  which  it  is  the  property  of  this  crystal  to  show  in 
duplicate)  forms  the  best  polariser,  and  this  is  always  employed 
in  the  polariscopes  fitted  for  use  with  the  microscope.  But  no 
Nicol  prism  has  yet  been  obtained  of  such  large  dimensions  as  to  be 
practically  available  for  application  to  the  lantern  as  a  polariser. 

But,  if  not  suited  for  such  purpose,  the  Nicol  prism  is  admirably 
adapted  for  effecting  the  part  of  the  second  element  in  the  polari¬ 
scope,  namely,  that  of  analyser.  When  a  ray  has  been  polarised 
and  deprived  of  its  vibration  in  one  direction,  it  is  sufficient  that 
the  ray  be  transmitted  through  such  a  body  as  the  Nicol  prism, 
which,  when  placed  in  a  certain  relation  to  the  ray,  obliterates  it  on 
the  same  principle,  on  which  the  original  ray  was  deprived  of  its 
motion.  Of  course,  under  these  circumstances,  darkness  ensues  by 
the  horizontally-vibrating  ray  having  been  stopped  by  one  and  the 
vertical  ray  by  the  other  of  these  agents  in  polarisation. 

The  various  phenomena  of  polarisation  are  observed  by  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  the  body  to  be  examined  between  the  polariser  and  the 
analyser,  and  some  of  the  effects  produced  are  magnificent  in 
the  extreme.  Sim  pie  crystalline  substances  that  are  almost  in¬ 
visible — such  as  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  washing  soda  spread  upon  a 
glass  slide  and  allowed  to  be  cl  fine  dry — display  not  onl\  the  m<>>t 
beautiful  forms  but  the  most  gorgeous  colours.  If  a  piece  o 
glass  be  examined,  and  one  side  then  subjected  to  pies.-me,  t  ie 
strain  thus  caused  upon  the  substance  of  the  glass,  although  in¬ 
visible  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  here  rendered  most-  pa  pa  y 
distinct  by  a  series  of  black  bands  or  lines  starting  from  t  ie  point 
of  pressure  and  extending  to  a  distance  corresponding  with  t  e 
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degree  of  pressure.  Incidentally,  this  shows  that  an  otherwise 
first-class  lens  may  have  its  excellence  seriously  impaired  by  being 
screwed  or  burnished  too  tightly  into  its  cell.  This  also  occurs 
when  any  piece  of  glass  has  not  been  properly  annealed  and  internal 
strain  is  set  up.  The  polariscope  reveals  every,  even  the  slightest, 
defect  of  this  nature. 

By  their  appearance  by  polarised  light  the  difference  between  two 
nearly  similar  crystals  can  be  immediately  discovered.  No  one  who 
has  ever  witnessed  in  this  way  the  difference  displayed  between  two 
drops  respectively  of  weak  solutions  of  iodide  of  cadmium  and 
bromide  of  cadmium  would  ever  afterwards  mistake  them.  In  this 
way  it  acts  as  an  analyst  or  detective. 

We  have  said  that  in  order  to  polarise  the  light  properly  the 
bundle  of  glass  plates  must  be  placed  at  an  angle  of  57°  to  the  light. 
This  angle  is  determined,  for  any  substance,  in  accordance  with 
Brewster’s  law-— that  when  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  incidence  is 
equal  to  the  refractive  index  of  the  medium  upon  which  the  light 
is  incident,  the  reflected  ray  is  completely  polarised,  its  undulations 
taking  place  in  one  plane  only.  Therefore  as  plate  glass  has  a 
refractive  index  of  T54,  the  angle  of  which  it  is  the  tangent  is  57°, 
and  this  is  the  angle  at  which  the  parcel  of  plates  of  glass  must  be 
placed  when  it  is  desired  to  fit  up  a  lantern  or  any  other  instrument  to 
investigate  the  subject  of  the  polarisation  of  light.  We  hope  that 
what  we  have  written  will  prove  the  means  of  inducing  many 
of  our  readers  to  enter  into  this  field  of  physical  research  and 
recreation. 


ON  PHOTOGRAPHING  COINS,  MEDALS,  &c. 

It  frequently  happens  that  an  apparently  simple  application  of 
photography  proves  exceedingly  difficult  to  carry  out  in  practice 
until  a  certain  amount  of  experience  has  been  acquired  in  the 
method  of  working.  This  remark  is  well  exemplified  in  the  photo¬ 
graphing  of  coins  or  medals.  This,  at  first  sight,  appears  a  simple 
operation,  yet  those  who  attempt  it  for  the  first  time  often  meet 
with  no  little  difficulty.  As  an  illustration  :  let  us  suppose  that 
a  photograph  of  a  gold,  silver,  or  bronze  medal  gained  at  some 
exhibition  be  required,  as  it  frequently  is,  for  advertising  purposes. 
In  the  first  place  the  medal  has  to  be  secured  in  position  on  a  suit¬ 
able  background,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  means  of  attachment 
must  not  be  apparent  in  the  picture. 

If  the  negative  be  required  for  any  of  the  photo-mechanical  pro¬ 
cesses  (and,  consequently,  reversed),  the  matter  is  simple  enough. 
The  medal  has  only  to  be  laid  on  a  suitably-tinted  piece  of  card¬ 
board  to  form  a  background,  and  placed  on  the  floor.  Then  the 
camera  is  arranged  so  that  the  prism  or  reversing  mirror  is  directed 
downwards  instead  of  sideways.  Of  course,  the  illumination  must 
be  so  arranged  that  the  dominant  light  shall  fall  on  the  medal  from  the 
side  and  not  from  the  top,  and  at  a  considerable  angle,  otherwise 
there  will  be  but  little  or  no  relief  in  the  picture. 

But,  presuming  the  medal  has  to  be  photographed  from  a  vertical 
position  (this  being  generally  the  case) :  it  must  be  secured  in  some 
way  or  other,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  its  owner  will  not  per¬ 
mit  any  form  of  cement  to  be  employed  for  the  purpose  owing  to 
his  fear  of  its  soiling  the  metal.  This  difficulty  may  be  overcome 

thug; _ Take  a  piece  of  stout  mounting  board  of  a  tint  suitable  to 

form  a  good  background.  On  this  lay  the  medal,  and  with  a  pencil 
make  a  mark  round  the  rim ;  thfen,  with  a  sharp  penknife,  cut  out 
a  clean  hole,  keeping  the  knife  slightly  within  the  line.  Into  this 
hole  the  medal  will  fit  tightly  and  be  held  securely.  On  no  account 
must  the  medal  be  pressed  in  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  card¬ 
board,  otherwise  the  photograph  will  appear  wanting  in  relief.  In 
lio-hting  the  medal,  some  little  judgment  is  required  in  order  to 
obtain  good  chiaroscuro  in  the  design.  A  good,  strong  side  light 
must  be  employed,  but  not  at  too  great  an  angle,  otherwise  the  out¬ 
line  of  the  medal  may  become  lost  in  the  strong  cast  shadow  from 
its  rim. 

New  gold  or  bronze  medals  or  coins  are  much  easier  to  photo¬ 
graph  than  silver — the  latter  metal,  when  fresh  from  the  die,  often 
causing  considerable  trouble  by  reason  of  the  strong  reflection  from 
the  bright  portions.  This  difficulty  can,  however,  be  avoided  by 
dabbing  the  surface  over  with  a  piece  of  common  putty;  but  it  is 
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seldom  the  owner  of  the  medal  will  permit  this  to  be  done,  and  the 
operator  must  therefore  rely  upon  his  skill  in  lighting  alone.  A 
very  full  exposure  in  all  cases  must  be  given,  and  a  well-restrained 
developer  should  be  employed  to  bring  out  the  image. 

In  most  instances  where  a  medal  has  to  be  photographed  both  the 
obverse  and  the  reverse  have  to  show  in  the  same  picture.  When 
this  is  the  case,  of  course  two  negatives  must  be  taken.  They  may 
then  be  combined  by  one  or  other  of  the  methods  described  in  the 
articles  which  recently  appeared  in  our  columns  on  Combination 
Printing.  Here  is  a  plan  which  is  sometimes  adopted  : — The  back¬ 
ground  in  each  negative  is  blocked  out,  and  the  two  negatives 
are  then  fitted  together  and  secured  to  the  glass  of  the  pressure- 
frame,  a  piece  of  opaque  paper  being  pasted  over  the  junction 
of  the  two  glasses.  Of  course  by  this  method  a  white  background 
is  secured  in  the  prints,  •which  is  often  a  desideratum.  Frequently 
when  medals  gained  at  exhibitions  are  used  for  advertising  pur¬ 
poses  they  are  duplicated — both  the  obverse  and  the  reverse— 
by  the  electrotype  process  ;  then  both  sides  can,  of  course,  be 
copied  on  the  same  negative. 

Now,  the  photographing  of  a  medal  or  coin — be  it  gold,  silver, 
or  bronze — while  it  is  new  and  unsoiled  and  the  design  clear  and 
sharp,  is  an  exceedingly  simple  affair  compared  with  copying  ancient 
coins,  such  as  those  in  numismatical  collections.  Many  of  these  are 
old  bronze  coins — centuries  old — with  the  design  and  inscription 
wellnigh  obliterated  with  age  and  the  wear  to  which  they  were  sub¬ 
jected  during  the  period  they  were  in  circulation  as  current  coin. 
In  addition  to  the  design  being  nearly  all  worn  off  (so  that,  how¬ 
ever  skilfully  the  lighting  may  be  arranged,  little  or  no  relief  can 
be  obtained  in  the  negative),  the  difficulty  of  the  photographer  is 
often  increased  by  the  coin  being  oxidised  in  some  portions,  while 
others  are  bright,  and  therefore  reflect  light.  The  difficulty  is  still 
further  increased  when,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  a  number  of 
coins — gold,  silver,  and  copper — have  to  be  included  in  the  same 
negative. 

Yet  such  work  is  executed,  and  ancient  coins  (whether  they  be  of 
gold,  silver,  or  baser  metal)  are  successfully  represented  by  photo¬ 
graphy,  as  witness  the  illustrations  in  several  works  on  numismatics, 
and  also  the  examples  which  have  been  shown  from  time  to  time  at 
the  different  photographic  exhibitions.  How  is  it  accomplished ! 
Simply  enough.  The  negatives  are  not  made  direct  from  the  coins 
at  all,  but  from  casts  taken  from  them,  either  in  plaster  of  Paris, 
wax,  or  sulphur.  With  either  of  these  materials  all  the  sharpness 
(be  it  much  or  little)  in  the  original  design  is  secured.  But,  for  the 
purposes  of  photography,  the  plaster  of  Paris  is  much  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred,  as  its  surface  is  dead  and  absorbent,  while  that  of  either  o! 
the  others  is  more  or  less  bright  and  reflective  of  light.  Indeed 
it  is  the  dead  surface  of  the  plaster  which  enables  a  much  sharp? 
photograph  to  be  taken  from  the  cast  than  can  possibly  be  ob 
tained  from  the  original  with  its  reflecting  metallic  surface.  It  rm 
be  mentioned  that  the  plaster  used  for  this  class  of  work  is  a 
specially-fine  kind  prepared  expressly  for  modellers,  and  is  no! 
the  ordinary  plaster  of  Paris  of  the  oil  shops. 

It  will  now  be  seen  that  the  copying  of  a  number  of  ancient  coin- 
of  different  metals  in  one  negative  is  not  such  a  difficult  under 
taking  after  all  if  this  plan  be  adopted.  No  matter  how  oxidised 
discoloured,  or  bright  the  coins  themselves  may  be,  the  colour,  o 
course,  i3  not  reproduced  in  (he  cast.  Still,  even  with  the  plastei 
casts,  some  amount  of  skill  is  requisite  in  the  illumination  in  ordei 
to  secure  a  marked  relief  in  the  inscription  and  design,  particular^ 
if  it  be  much  worn  in  the  original. 

Matters  may  still  be  further  simplified  if,  in  making  the  casts, ; 
small  quantity  of  some  dark  pigment — such,  for  example,  as  burn 
umber — be  mixed  with  the  plaster  of  Paris,  as  it  will  take  off  it 
dazziinsc  whiteness,  and  enable  better  effects  in  chiaroscuro  to  b< 
obtained.  When  coins  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  or  bronze  have  to  b< 
included  in  the  same  picture,  the  plaster  used  for  the  gold  and 
copper  ones  should  be  more  deeply  tinted  than  for  the  silver,  so  tka 
they  appear  somewhat  darker  in  the  photograph. 

From  the  fore'going  it  will  be  seen  that  whenever  medals  or  coins 
even  if  they  be  new,  have  to  be  photographed,  and  the  best  result 
are  imperative,  it  will  in  all  cases  be  advisable,  when  possible,  4 
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junction  with  the  actual  temperature  when  the  observation  is  made. 


ive  tinted  plaster  casts  taken,  and  to  photograph  these.  When 
iis  is  done  a  sharper  and  crisper  picture,  and  one  fuller  of  detail, 
ill  always  be  secured  than  it  is  possible  to  obtain  from  the 
■iginals  with  their  bright,  reflecting  surfaces. 


HYGROMETERS. 

T  the  commencement  of  the  year  we  devoted  an  article  to  the  sub¬ 
let  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  and  showed  the  important  part 
played  in  the  everyday  economy  of  the  studio,  and  the  bearing  it 
ad  even  upon  the  permanency  of  prints.  We  now  revert  to 
le  matter  with  the  intention  of  giving  some  practical  hints  as 
>  the  ready  determination  of  the  moisture  at  any  time  present 
i  the  air — a  subject  which  cannot  but  be  of  considerable  import- 
ace  when  we  reflect  how  greatly  it  influences  such  processes  as  the 
rying  of  emulsion  plates,  of  carbon  tissue,  and  of  mounted  prints, 
esides  the  manner  it  operates  upon  the  preservation  of  apparatus 
ad  the  storage  of  negatives,  not  to  speak  of  its  more  intricate  coll¬ 
ection  with .  weather  forecasting.  These  points  of  view  were 
ifficiently  treated  in  our  article  already  alluded  to,  a  passing 
Terence  to  which  is  all  that  is  now  required. 

Though  a  minute  and  scientific  amount  of  precision  is  not 
ecessary  in  liygrometrical  observations  in  the  studio  or  the  work- 
oom  of  the  photographer,  the  trouble  involved  in  making  notes 
ossessing  considerable  accuracy  is  so  slight  that  it  is  desirable  to 
ring  before  our  readers  the  very  simple  arrangement  which 
i  largely  used  for  such  meteorological  purposes  at  a  great  number  of 
tations  throughout  the  country.  Meanwhile  it  may  be  said  that 
idicators  so  slight  as  those  found  in  many  popular  weather  glasses 
re  by  no  means  devoid  of  moisture-registering  power.  Thus,  there 
i  often  to  be  found  in  the  old  wheel  barometer  a  little  dial 
dth  index  indicating  moisture  or  drought  which  is  usually  actuated 
>y  an  awn  or  small  vegetable  filament  which,  under  the  action 
d  moisture,  twists  or  untwists,  and  so  moves  the  index.  A 
imnan  hair  is  very  sensitive  to  moisture,  and  some  time  ago 
ve  called  attention  to  an  instrument  intended  for  actual  scientific 
tse  which  was  worked  simply  by  the  contraction  and  expansion  of 
uch  a  hair.  Then,  again,  an  instrument  so  primitive  and  unscieutific 
joking  as  the  old-fashioned  chimney  ornament,  in  which  figures 
rere  made  to  enter  or  leave  a  little  portico  according  to  the  amount 
f  atmospheric  humidity — such  movements  being  caused  by  the 
xpansion  of  catgut  from  moisture — gave  decided  indications  of 
hanges  in  the  state  of  the  air. 

Leaving  these  now  on  one  side,  the  reference  to  them  indicating 
ow  readily  an  ingenious  and  handy  worker  could  contrive  an 
istrument  possessing  appreciable  utility  founded  on  the  use  of  some 
ygrometric  substance,  we  may  now  describe  the  wet  and  dry 
ulb  thermometer,  often  termed  “  Mason’s  hygrometer.” 

This  instrument  is  founded  primarily  on  that  very  property  of 
apour  which  renders  it  so  desirable  for  the  photographer  to  possess 
measure  of  its  power;  that  is,  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
mount  of  aqueous  evaporation  according  to  the  increase  or  decrease 
f  moisture  present  at  the  time  in  the  atmosphere.  It  is  well 
nown  that  evaporation  involves  a  loss  of  sensible  heat,  or,  in  other 
mrds,  produces  cold.  The  quicker  the  evaporation  the  greater  the 
old  ;  hence,  if  two  similar  thermometers  be  exposed  to  the  air, 
ne  being  in  its  ordinary  condition  and  the  bulb  of  the  other  kept 
onstantly  moist,  it  is  obvious  that  evaporation  will,  usually,  be 
ontinually  taking  place  from  the  wet  bulb,  and  that  it  will,  in 
onsequence,  give  a  lower  reading  than  its  companion  dry  bulb 
hermometer.  Increased  cold  following  increase  of  evaporation — 
vliich  latter  condition  naturally  follows  diminution  of  the  amount 
>f  atmospheric  moisture — it  is  obvious,  per  contra ,  that  whenever 
here  is  a  large  amount  of  water  in  the  air  evaporation  will  be  so 
light  that  the  two  thermometers  will  show  very  little  difference 
n  their  readings  ;  but  if  the  air  contain  little  moisture,  or  is  “dry,” 
he  difference  will  be  considerable. 

We  may  further  remind  our  readers  that  as  the  utmost  possible 
.mount  of  water  which  may  be  contained  in  the  air  increases  very 
onsiderably  with  increase  of  temperature,  the  difference  shown  by 
be  two  readings  of  the  thermometer  has  to  be  considered  in  con¬ 


if  a  correct  idea  has  to  be  formed  of  the  evaporating  power  of  the 
air.  Thus,  when  the  two  thermometers  read  alike,  the  air  could 
contain  no  more  or  would  be  “saturated  neither  prints  nor  tissue 
would  dry,  and  any  negative  brought  out  of  a  cold  room  would  in¬ 
stantly  be  covered  with  moisture.  If,  however,  by  artificial  means  the 
temperature  were  raised,  the  water  present  would  naturally  remain 
constant,  but  the  moisture-containing  power  of  the  air  would  be 
vastly  greater — a  fact  explaining  one  advantage  gained  by  raising 
the  temperature  of  drying-rooms. 

In  practice  the  mode  adopted  for  keeping  the  bulb  wet  consists 
in  tying  round  it  a  piece  of  thin  muslin,  which  is  kept  moist  by  a 
piece  of  soft  cotton  thread — such  as  thin,  open  lamp-wick — leading 
from  the  bulb  to  a  small  reservoir  of  distilled  or  rain  water  kept  at 
one  side,  capillary  attraction  serving  to  keep  the  bulb  continually 
wet. 

Such  instruments  are  usually  more  costly  than  ordinary  thermo¬ 
meters,  but  the  photographer  can  readily  make  one  himself.  Two 
thermometers  (common  shilling  instruments  will  answer)  as  nearly 
alike  as  possible,  and  with  the  freezing-points  about  the  same  distance 
from  the  bulb,  should  be  chosen,  the  tubes  removed  from  the  frames, 
and  the  latter  sawn  off  at  the  freezing-point.  The  tubes  after  being 
carefully  replaced  will  project  a  little  distance  below  their  wooden 
support,  leaving  the  bulbs  free  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  air.  Tim 
two  shortened  instruments  may  now  be  mounted  side  by  side  upon 
a  small  board,  which  they  are  kept  from  touching  by  a  half-inch 
bar  of  wood,  to  which  they  ma}7  be  screwed.  To  one  corner  of  the 
board  may  be  attached  a  half-ounce,  narrow-mouthed  phial  for 
holding  the  water,  into  which  the  thread  from  the  muslin-covered 
bulb  dips,  and  then  the  instrument  is  complete. 

Mr.  J.  Glaisher,  the  esteemed  President  of  the  Photographic  Society 
of  Great  Britain,  has  made  a  very  elaborate  series  of  investigations 
and  calculations  on  this  subject,  and  has  embodied  the  results  in  a 
series  of  tables,  the  following  abstract  of  which  is  self  explanatory  : — 


Difference  between  Dry  Bulb  and  Wet  Bulb  Readings. 

Temperature 

by  the 

Dry  Bulb 

2J 

4° 

6’ 

S’ 

10’ 

12’ 

Thermometer. 

Degree  of  Humidity. 

34° 

79 

63 

50 

36 

82 

66 

53 

,  , 

38 

83 

68 

56 

45 

40 

S4 

70 

58 

47 

,  . 

42 

84 

71 

59 

49 

44 

85 

72 

60 

50 

46 

86 

73 

61 

51 

,  , 

48 

86 

73 

62 

52 

44 

50 

86 

74 

63 

53 

45 

52 

86 

74 

64 

54 

46 

,  , 

54 

86 

74 

64 

00 

47 

56 

87 

To 

65 

56 

4S 

58 

87 

76 

66 

57 

49 

60 

SS 

76 

66 

5S 

50 

43 

62 

S8 

77 

67 

5S 

50 

44 

64 

88 

77 

67 

59 

51 

45 

66 

SS 

7S 

68 

60 

52 

45 

68 

8S 

78 

6S 

60 

52 

46 

70 

88 

78 

69 

61 

53 

47 

72 

so 

79 

69 

61 

54 

4S 

74 

S9 

79 

70 

62 

00 

48 

76 

89 

79 

71 

63 

55 

49 

7S 

89 

79 

71 

63 

56 

50 

80 

90 

80 

71 

63 

56 

50 

82 

90 

80 

72 

64 

57 

51 

84 

90 

SO 

72 

64 

57 

51 

86 

90 

_ 

80 

72 

. 

64 

58 

52 

This  table,  it  will  be  seen,  gives  the  relative  amount  of  moisture 
contained  in  the  air  at  various  temperatures  for  each  difference 
of  two  degrees  in  the  readings  of  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  ther¬ 
mometers..  It  does  not  give  the  actual  amount,  nor  the  difference 
in  amount  that  would  be  found  by  raising  the  temperature  of 
air  possessing  a  given  amount  of  humidity.  To  do  so  would  require 
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either  too  extended  a  table  or  the  use  of  calculations  with  which  we  1 
do  not  desire  to  complicate  the  subject.  With  the  aid  of  such  a  ther-  i 
mometer  as  we  describe  and  the  use  of  this  table  observations  of  ! 
considerable  value  may  be  made,  and  we  trust  that  the  valuable  1 
assistance  which  Mr.  Glaisher’s  tallies  as  abstracted  will  afford 
mil)'  render  our  remarks  useful  to  a  large  circle  of  readers. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  the  new  Patent  Act  was 
passed  we  called  the  special  attention  of  photographers  to  one  of  its 
clauses,  namely,  that  which  prohibits  the  use  of  the  Royal  Arms  for 
any  purpose  whatever,  without  legal  authority,  under  a  penalty  of 
£20.  In  reference  to  this  subject  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth  has 
given  notice  that,  by  section  106  of  the  Patents,  Designs,  and  Trade 
Marks  Act  of  1883,  a  penalty  of  £20  is  incurred  by  any  person  who, 
without  proper  authority,  shall  assume  the  Royal  Arms  with  a  view 
to  lead  other  persons  to  believe  that  they  are  employed  under  any 
department  of  the  Royal  Household.  This  monition  is  promulgated 
by  order  of  the  Lord  Steward,  Lord  Sydney. 


TxiE  Athenaeum  gives  prominence  to  the  suggestion  of  a  correspon¬ 
dent  that  photographic  and  other  artists  will  not  suffer  to  vanish 
and  leave  no  record  of  the  quaint  mouldings  and  jutting  storeys  of 
the  picturesque  old  house  near  the  St.  Clement’s  end  of  Wyth- 
street,  now  in  course  of  demolition.  We  cannot  better  serve  the 
desire  expressed  than  to  call  attention  to  it  in  these  columns. 
The  same  paragraph  states  that  there  are  two  good  views  of  the 
house  extant,  the  Society  for  Photographing  Relics  of  Old  London 
having  published  them  in  1876. 


of  negatives  left  to  wash  dyed  red  through  the  filtration  of  watt 
magenta  into  the  water  supply. 


According  to  the  Lancet ,  luminous  paint  when  unprotected  is  foun 
to  be  perceptibly  blackened  by  the  fumes  from  fresh  lead  paint 
its  vicinity.  We  have  not  met  with  any  such  experience  ourselvt 
and  it  would  be  interesting  to  learn  if  this  alleged  fact  can  I 
substantiated  by  any  of  our  readers. 


It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  a  correspondent  that  a  large  sour 
of  albumen  is  entirely  lost  sight  of  in  failing  to  utilise  the  liuniou 
of  the  eyes  of  oxen  slaughtered  for  food.  As  it  is  not  likely  tli 
they  could  be  had  in  suiiicient  quantity  or  be  rendered  practical 
available — if  even  they  could  be  shown  to  possess  suitable  pruperti 
for  photographic  use — the  suggestion  must  merely  pass  as  a  curin.-it 
The  more  so  as,  according  to  a  continental  chemist,  there  is  ve 
little  albumenoid  matter  in  the  human  eye,  its  viscidity  being, 
considers,  due  to  an  excess  of  salts  over  albumenoids. 


The  authorities  of  the  Observatory  at  Paris  seem  to  be  in  h 
water  just  at  present.  They  hold  a  large  area  of  “eligible  buil 
ing  sites”  which,  if  sold,  would  enable  another  observatory  to 
built  in  a  more  favourably-situated  spot  without  incurring  any  e 
pense ;  but  the  plan  is  warmly  denounced.  A  member  oft 
section  of  astronomy  said  he  was  sure  that  if  an  astronomer  wi-L 
to  execute  any  special  work  for  which  provision  did  not  exist 
Paris  M.  Janssen  would  lend  his  instruments  and  grounds, 
this  M.  Janssen  replied  that  he  would  be  most  happy,  as  the  t 
servatory  was  not  his  private  property,  but  belonged  to  the  Govei 
ment. 


We  extract  from  a  trade  journal  the  following  information  : — 
“Those  who  practise  the  bichromate  process  of  photography  must 
of  necessity  get  the  skin  stained  by  this  chemical,  which  produces  a 
reddish-brown  stain  that  is  not  thoroughly  removed  by  washing 
with  soap  and  water.  If,  however,  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid  lie  added  to  a  strong  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and 
applied  to  the  skin,  the  stain  can  be  quickly  removed ;  or  the  same 
elfect  can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  little  sulphurous  acid,  and 
afterwards  washing  in  rain  or  distilled  water.”  We  should  like  to 
be  informed  what  or  which  “  the  bichromate  process  of  photography” 
means. 


The  water  analysts  have  been  taking  a  leaf  out  of  the  photo¬ 
grapher’s  book,  Dr.  A.  R.  Leeds  having,  in  a  preliminary  and  as  yet 
Unpublished  note  to  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  called 
attentiou  to  a  new  actinic  method  for  determining  putrescible 
organic  matter  in  potable  waters.  A  certain  amount  of  the  water 
under  examination  is.  mixed  with  a  measured  quantity  of  nitrate  of 
silver  solution,  and  the  mixture  exposed  to  light  after  the  old 
method  of  sunning  the  bath.  The  organic  matter  becomes  oxidised 
and  the  silver  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  when  it  precipitates  or 
adheres  to  the  sides  of  the  bottle.  This  silver  is  washed,  collected, 
redissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  estimated.  From  its  weight  the 
amount  of  oxygen  used  up  to  oxidise  the  putrescent  matter  can 
easily  be  calculated.  Mr.  Nelson  H.  Darton,  of  New  York,  states 
that  so  far  the  process  has  yielded  most  satisfactory  results,  and 
promises  to  be  a  “  convenient,  applicable,  and  accurate  method  for 
the  analysis  of  potable  waters.” 


In  writing  of  pure  water  we  are  naturally  reminded  of  a  recent 
letter  to  The  Times,  by  Dr.  Frankland,  in  which  he  points  out  how 
gravely  the  possibilities  of  water  purity  are  compromised  by  a  recent 
decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Pearson  (case  of  Ballard  v.  Tomlinson). 
Briefly  put,  the  matter  lies  thus  : — A  certain  brewer  depended  on  the 

E  unity  of  his  well  water  for  brewing  good  beer,  but  a  neighbour  who 
ad  a  disused  well  about  a  hundred  yards  away  used  it  as  a  cess-pit, 
and  the  contents  leaked  through  the  strata  into  the  brewer’s  well,  and 
bo  ruined  it  for  brewing  purposes.  The  law  gave  him  no  remedy. 
“Hence,”  says  Dr.  Frankland,  “a  man  may  not  discharge  noxious 
matter  into  surface  water,  but  may  do  as  he  likes  with  subterranean 
water.”  He  further  draws  a  picture  of  a  possible  aniline  dye  manu¬ 
facturer  working  a  factory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  deep  wells 
used  by  the  Kent  Water  Company  for  the  water  supply  of  a  part  of 
the  metropolis,  and  discharging  his  waste  arsenical  liquor  into 
the  subterranean  reservoir  from  which  the  water  is  drawn.  We 
do  not  know  that  arsenic  would  injure  a  dry*plate  film  to  any 
jjTent  fextept,  but  it  would  certainly  be  startling  to  find  a  batch 


An  interesting  comment  upon  the  capability  of  a  large  reflector 
taiuing  its  surface  for  a  considerable  time  is  made  by  the  directoi 
the  Observatory  at  Melbourne  with  regard  to  the  large  reflec 
there,  which  has  been  in  use  for  twenty  years.  He  says 
inevitable  loss  of  reflection  power  in  the  great  telescope  increase 
little  year  by  year,  but  does  not  yet  sensibly  affect  the  work  U| 
which  it  is  employed.  Indeed,  Mr.  Ellery  remarks — “  Some  pin 
graphs  of  faint  objects  obtained  lately  are  clear  evidence  of 
immense  light-gathering  power  it  still  possesses,  and  of  the  tri 
loss  occasioned  so  far  by  the  slight  tarnish  apparent.” 


Since  advertisements  are  sometimes  admitted  into  these  coin 


I  may  be  permitted  to  add  that  I  have  improved  upon  my  ori 
method  (but  not  by  using  “boiling  water”).  This  moditic; 
however,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  publish ;  and,  after  all,  is 


much  inducement  to  do  so,  seeing  that  either  the  solutions 

*  By-the-bye,  why  do  the  Editors  allow  misleading  statements  to  be  publish 
noticed  at  the  expense  of  their  supporters  and  original  contributors?  Is  it 
encourage?  ^  awtm?”  i 


SODIC  SULPHITE  AND  ITS  CRITICS:  PLATINOTY 
AND  ERRONEOUS  IMPRESSIONS. 


Doubtless  there  is  a  very  strong  “  case”  in  favour  of  sodic  sulph 
but,  while  agreeing  to  the  full  in  Mr.  Samuel  Fry’s  estimate  of 
value  in  the  alkaline  developer,  I  cannot  follow  him  in  his  staten 
that  the  thorough,  practical,  value  of  the  method  is  due  to 
recommendation  to  use  boiling  water  instead  of  cold  water 
making  the  solution.  The  only  real  advantage  in  using  the  foi 
in  this  case  would  be  more  quickly  to  dissolve  the  salt.  To  oi 
a  hurry  there  would  be  an  advantage,  but  to  none  other.  VI 
the  solution  had  cooled  it  would  be  just  like  one  made  witl 
same  quantity  of  cold  water;  and,  of  course,  any  excess  of  the 
if  present,  would  be  thrown  out  on  cooling. 

I  say  that  without  doubt  my  formula  and  instructions,  as  Oil 
nally  published  by  me,  strictly  followed,  are  as  “definite’'  an 
good  as  any — better  than  most — that  have  been  published  sine 
others,  and  by  those  who  seem  to  think  there  is  a  difference  “  bet  I 
tweedledum  and  tvveedledee.” 

The  whole  of  the  advantages  set  forth  by  Mr.  Fry  were  poi 
out  by  me,  with  the  exception  of  the  suitability  of  the  colour  o  *1 
image  for  the  retouching  pencil;  and  I  contend  (as,  of  coj 
many  others,  including  the  Editors*  could  testify)  that  the  prei  I 
tion  as  made  under  my  supervision  after  that  formula,  and  sol  ■ 
the  Platinotype  Company,  was  equal  to  any,  and  better  than  i 
of  the  preparations  emanating  from  other  sources.  So  mud  [| 
the  original  formula. 


i.| 


I  . 

Ik 
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-made,  obtain  a  bad  name,  or  else  that  my  rightful  claim  to  such 
tie  credit  as  may  attach  to  the  matter  is  sought  to  be  transferred 
other  names  than  mine?  • 

I  have  thought  over  these  and  kindred  matters  often  enough, 
d  am  firmly  of  opinion  that  the  man  who  will  not  only  originate, 
t  also  carry  out  his  ideas  commercially,  putting  them  in  the  way 
the  public,  is  doing  more  for  that  public,  not  less  than  for  liim- 
;  f,  than  he  could  possibly  effect  by  making  a  “  clean  breast  ”  of 
;  he  knows — virtually,  in  most  cases,  that  men  may  try,  fail,  and 
use ;  and,  perhaps,  finally,  in  the  mind’s  eye,  catching  a  sight  of 
e  bantling  dressed  in  clothes  of  their  own  making,  that  they  may 
-  udescend  to  pick  him  up,  give  him  a  hot  bath,  and  then,  as  an 
opted  child,  dandle  him  before  the  admiring  gaze  of  a  gullible 
blic. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  I  have  read  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards’s 
i  mmunication  in  the  last  number  of  this  J ournal.  Well,  I  suppose 
;  can  all  be  l'ight  under  certain  conditions.  But  these  do  vary — 
i  oecially  in  chemicals  ;  and  so  does  the  manner  of  using  the  latter. 
>r  my  own  part,  having  seen  a  goodly  number  of  negatives  pro- 

<  ced  by  almost  as  many  operators,  my  experience  tells  me  that 
1  ere  is  much  less  gradation  generally  to  be  found  in  the  negatives 

<  veloped  by  ordinary  alkaline  pyro.  than  in  those  developed  with 
f  eh  preparations  containing  sulphite  as  I  have  confidence  in.  Still, 

is  certain  that  a  rather  bad  thing  worked  well  may  turn  out 
tter  results  than  may  a  good  thing  used  badly.  A  large  quantity 
negatives,  developed  by  the  ordinary  developer,  are  stained  in 
e  shadows  and  flat  and  thin  in  the  high  lights;  they  very  corn- 
only  have  one  or  the  other  of  these  defects.  Now,  when  sulphite 
is  been  properly  used  at  least  there  is  no  stain,  and  the  parts  not 
ted  upon  are  clean.  Such  a  negative,  if  not  sufficiently  intense, 
ay  at  least  be  easily  intensified ;  while,  by  allowing  the  proper  time 
id  by  not  rushing  the  development,  any  amount  of  intensity  and 
arkle  may  be  obtained.  Some  say  that  they  get  the  same  effect  by 
ing  “clearing  solutions;”  but  I  do  not  think  this  is  so— certainly 
>t  always.  Besides,  “  prevention  is  better  than  cure.” 

Mr.  Edwards  makes — or  is  made  to  make — the  statement  that 
e  same  developer  by  which  eight  negatives  were  developed  in 
iccession  was  kept  for  twelve  months  after  mixing  and  then  used 
ith  success.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  alkaline  developer 
rs  kept  for  twelve  months  after  mixing,  or  the  solution  of  pyro- 
Hic  acid  only?  I  should  like  to  know  what  was  the  colour  of  the 
■veloper  after  eight  negatives  had  passed  through  the  solution,  or, 
hat  would  be  more  to  the  point,  the  colour  of  the  negatives; 
nv  long  the  films  were  subjected  to  the  solution ;  and,  also,  the 
uantity  of  ammonia  present,  particularly  after  several  of  the  plates 
d  been  developed. 

Such  a  method  of  working — if  “'method”  it  can  be  called — is 
ate  feasible  with  sulphite,  and  the  developer  may  be  kept  for 
relve  months  afterwards  without  further  discolouration.  I  have 
>w  such  a  solution  with  which  was  developed  a  plate  for  the  long 
riod  of  half-an-hour.  This  was  fully  two-and-a-half  years  ago. 
is  still  only  straw-coloured.  Such  experiments,  if  not  tending  to 
ethodic  modes  of  working,  are  at  least  interesting.  That  citrate 
ammonia  may  have  a  certain  amount  of  retarding  effect  upon  the 
idation  of  alkaline  pyro.  is  extremely  probable.  Sulphate  of 
amonia  has  a  very  decided  influence  in  this  respect. 

Now,  of  course,  if  Mr.  Edwards  admires  stain  in  the  shadows  or 
i  ochre-coloured  image — just  as  some  admire  green  fog — or  the 
e  of  clearing-baths,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  make  a  con- 
rt  of  him  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  admire  what  has  been 
lied  ‘wet-plate  quality,”  1  should  like  him  to  try  some  sulpho- 
rogallol,  as  prepared  by  the  Platinotype  Company  under  my 
rections,  and  also  to  follow  one  or  two  hints  which  I  should  give 
m.  Ihen  let  us  hear  again  from  him,  and  I  think  he  will  have  a 
fterent  tale  to  tell.  Nevertheless,  as  I  have  said  before,  methods 
working  greatly  affect  success  ;  one  will  succeed  and  another  fail 
ith  most  methods.  Still,  of  this  I  am  certain — that  to  most 
ukeis  sulphite  is  of  very  great  value;  of  this  I  have  absolute 
oof  in  the  shape  of  numerous  letters. 

In  the  same  number,  in  an  article  entitled  Onward,  Mr.  A.  E. 
m  ain  does  me  the  honour  to  eulogise  my  platinotype  work. 

“VT  n°^  ^ie  °^Jjec^  pointing  out  “  what  a  good  boy 
■if  that  these  remarks  are  written,  but  to  impress  upon  Mr. 

1  mlain  and  on  others  who  may  believe  that  there  is  “a  lot  in 
!  derstanding  the  process,  don’t  you  know?”  that  platinotype, 
'ing  the  simplest  of  printing  processes,  ought  to  be  tr*ed — fairly 
.  e.S  ^e™,re  way  to  the  feeling  to  which  Mr.  Genlain  gives 

<  almost  fervent  utterance.  No  ;  what  little  pictorial  value  there 
] fly  be  in  my  occasional  efforts  is  not  due  to  my  “  knowledge  of 
j  itinotype”  (though  it  may  be  partially  to  the  method  of  printing 


—so  artists  say),  but  to  the  choosing,  lighting,  and  development  of 
the  negative,  combined  with  a  few  “dodges”  common  to  silver 
printers. 

But,  apropos  of  the  subject  which  commenced  this  communica¬ 
tion,  how  greatly  has  sulphite  aided  in  the  little  negative  work  I 
have  done  since  I  have  adopted  platinotype  !  Of  your  sickly-yellow 
negatives,  with  that  density  which  should  be  piled  on  the  extreme 
high  lights  spread  over  the  extreme  shadows,  I  have  seen  the  last. 
But  no;  I  am  still  doomed  to  see  those  held  up  to  me  by  others  for 
my  admiration  or  approval — or  condemnation  ! 

But,  really,  Mr.  Genlain,  why  despair  before  you  have  tried  \ 
Why  lament  when  you  might  rejoice  ?  But  is  Mr.  Genlain  quite  in 
earnest?  I  am,  and  have  very  good  reason  to  ask  the  question.  In 
this  I  mean  nothing  personal,  Mr.  Genlain  being  entirely  a  stranger 
to  me.  Herbert  B.  Berkeley. 

- ♦— - 

STANNOTYPE. 

No.  V. 

Before  exposing  the  tissue  it  is  presumed  that  a  suitable  transpa¬ 
rency  has  been  obtained,  and  that  it  has  been  properly  prepared  for 
this  special  purpose.  The  qualities  desirable  in  the  positive  have 
already  been  described  in  a  previous  article,  and  mention  has  also 
been  made  of  the  importance  which  attaches  to  the  “  safe-edge.” 
We  may  at  this  point,  however,  reiterate  the  remarks  made  in  this 
latter  connection. 

The  positive  itself  represents  the  picture  to  be  reproduced, 
surrounded  by  a  margin  of  practically-clear  glass — the  “  safe-edge,’* 
in  fact.  In  making  the  relief  it  is,  of  course,  again  necessary  to  form 
a  “safe-edge”  by  pasting  strips  of  opaque  or  semi-opaque  paper 
along  the  edges  of  the  transparency ;  but,  in  doing  so,  it  is  imperative 
that  these  strips  of  paper  be  narrower  than  those  originally  employed, 
and  that  they  be  so  attached  to  the  positive  that  a  line  or  band  of 
clear  glass  be  left  between  the  picture  itself  and  the  strips  of  paper. 
Upon  this  simple  point  the  whole  success  of  the  printing  operations 
depends.  As  we  have  pointed  out,  this  space  of  clear  glass  represents 
the  highest  lights  in  the  relief  or  printing  surface,  from  which  all 
the  other  gradations  take  their  value.  Thus,  the  margin  of  the 
relief  is  represented  in  the-  print  by  pure  white;  and  if  in  the 
picture  itself  there  be  any  point  or  points  which  should  be  perfectly 
white  they  will  be  as  high  in  relief  as  the  border,  the  lower  tints 
being  all  in  proportionately  lower  relief. 

Now,  it  can  be  well  understood  why  such  importance  is  attached 
to  the  preservation  of  clear  glass  in  the  high  lights  of  the  trans¬ 
parency  or  positive.  However  perfect  the  positive  may  be  in 
its  proportionate  gradations,  it  stands  to  reason  that  if  its  highest 
lights  are  not  clear  glass  they  must  necessarily  exhibit  a  certain 
amount  of  “tint”  in  printing,  owing  to  the  higher  relief  of  the 
margin  or  border,  and,  in  fact,  the  tone'  of  the  w’hole  picture  is 
degraded.  A  fogged  or  an  over-developed  transparency  which — 
being  perfect  in  its  gradations — is  perfectly  suitable  for  enlarging 
purposes,  or  will  even  pass  muster  satisfactorily  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  is  wholly  unsuited  to  the  requirements  of  stannotype, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  fog  or  veil  is  inevitably  reproduced  in 
each  print,  and  no  variation  in  the  intensity  of  the  printing  ink  or 
of  the  pressure  employed  will  avail  to  prevent  it. 

It  may  be  remarked,  en  parenthlse,  that  though  the  statement 
just  made  as  to  the  inevitable  reproduction  of  any  fog  or  veil 
existing  in  the  transparency  is  practically  correct,  a  certain  modifi¬ 
cation  may  be  made.  If  the  marginal  zone  of  clear  glass  can  be 
dulled  or  degraded  to  the  same  tint  as  the  highest  light  in  the 
veiled  transparency,  then  the  same  effect  will  be  produced  as  if 
high  lights  and  safe-edge  were  both  clear  glass.  But,  we  imagine, 
the  skill  and  judgment  necessary  to  effect  such  a  modification  of  an 
imperfect  positive  would  be  sufficiently  great  to  render  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  transparency  the  preferable  course.  However,  in 
cases  were  such  reproduction  is  an  impossibility,  it  may  be  useful 
to  know  that  the  expenditure  of  some  care  and  trouble  may  render 
an  otherwise  useless  transparency  available. 

So  much  having  been  said  with  regard  to  the  preparation  of  the 
positive,  we  come  now  to  the  actual  exposure  of  the  tissue.  This 
presents  no  special  difficulties  or  peculiarities,  and  differs  only  from 
the  ordinary  practice  in  carbon  printing  in  that  the  tissue  being 
thicker  and  less  pliable  requires  even  greater  care  in  order  to  secure 
perfect  contact  with  the  transparency  during  printing  than  is  the 
case  with  the  usual  “portrait”  tissue.  A  printing-frame,  with  plate 
glass  front,  is  almost — if  not  absolutely — a  necessity,  in  order  to 
permit  the  application  of  sufficient  pressure  to  ensure  perfect 
contact.  In  practice,  if  the  tissue  have  been  properly  kept  and 
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in  a  flat  state  before  use,  the  difficulties  will  not  be  great — not 
so  great,  in  fact,  as  with  ordinary  tissue — but,  in  order  to  be  “on 
the  safe  side,”  it  is  well  to  observe  the  direction  with  regard  to  the 
pressure-frame. 

As  regards  the  time  of  exposure,  it  is,  of  course,  quite  impossible 
to  give  any  explicit  directions,  as  so  much  depends  upon  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  light,  density  of  transparency,  depth  of  colour  of  the 
tissue,  and  strength  of  sensitising  bath,  together  with  minor  circum¬ 
stances  which  may  work  in  to  modify  the  final  result.  It  may, 
however,  be  taken  that  the  exposure  usually  required  will  be  from 
three  to  six  times  as  long  as  for  an  ordinary  carbon  print,  the 
time  being  proportionately  shorter  in  a  good  light — summer  sun¬ 
shine — than  in  the  dull  light  of  winter.  The  so-called  “continuating 
action” — i.e.,  the  effect  which  is  produced  by  keeping  the  tissue  for 
some  time  after  exposure  and  before  development — must  also  be 
taken  into  account ;  but  in  any  case  a  photometer  is  a  matter  of 
necessity. 

Perhaps  the  best  for  this  purpose  is  the  well-known  “Woodbury” 
photometer  which  has  been  frequently  described  in  these  columns  ; 
but  on  using  it  for  this  special  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ 
one  or  other  of  the  coloured  discs  supplied  with  the  instrument  in 
order  to  bring  its  “  tints  ”  within  the  range  of  present  circumstances. 
The  Warnerke  sensitometer  scale  forms  a  useful  photometer  for  the 
purpose  of  gauging  the  exposure  of  the  positive,  and  with  the 
interposition  of  a  sheet  of  coloured  glass  or  gelatine  would,  no 
doubt,  answer  equally  well  for  the  longer  exposure  of  the  relief. 
But  in  any  case  a  graduated  scale  for  photometric  purposes  is  easily 
made,  and  especially  so  by  the  stannotype  process  itself.  It  is, 
indeed,  by  “  Woodbury  ”  printing  that  the  Warnerke  scales  are 
made,  the  relief  being  produced  in,  practically,  the  manner  we 
shall  describe. 

On  a  piece  of  patent  plate  glass  lay  down  by  means  of  paste  or 
other  suitable  mountant  a  piece  of  paper,  tinfoil,  or  other  material ; 
on  this  lay  in  the  same  manner  a  second  piece  a-quarter  of  an  inch 
shorter,  and  on  this  again  a  third  also  a-quarter  of  an  inch  shorter, 
and  so  on  until  a  scale  of  sufficient  range  is  formed.  This  being 
done  cut  neatly  round  the  edges  of  the  “scale”  to  form  a  clean 
square  or  oblong,  and  paste  round  this  a  frame  composed  of  a 
number  of  thicknesses  of  the  same  material — paper  or  tinfoil — 
greater  by  one  thickness  than  the  largest  number  employed  in  the 
scale  itself.  If  tinfoil  be  used  the  scale  so  produced  is  read}'  for 
employment  as  a  printing  surface.  If  paper  be  the  material  adopted 
it  will  be  necessary  to  face  it  with  tinfoil  first  before  employing  it 
for  that  purpose. 

We  have  now  a  matrix  from  which  any  number  of  photometer  or 
sensitometer  scales  can  be  produced  by  means  of  gelatinous  ink  and 
ordinary  Woodbury  printing  ;  and  we  have,  further,  this  advantage 
— that  by  modifying  the  quantity  of  colouring  matter  in  the  ink  the 
scales  can  be  arranged  to  suit  negatives  or  transparencies  of  any 
degree  of  intensity.  Such  scales  printed  upon  thin  plate  glass  or 
even  paper  may  be  cut  into  strips,  and  each  printing-frame  in  the 
establishment  may  be  provided  at  a  very  small  cost  with  its  own 
photometer. 


GELATINE  TRANSPARENCIES. 

After  numberless  trials  with  gelatino-bromide  for  transparencies 
for  the  optical  lantern  I  have  at  last  met  with  some  degree  of 
success — due,  I  believe,  to  the  plates  employed  combined  with  a 
suitable  developer.  Eor  the  plates  the  formula  I  find  to  be  best 


is-;— 

A. 

Brom.  ammon .  120  grains. 

Water,  distilled .  4  ounces. 

Gelatine,  Nelson’s  No.  1  .  60  grains. 

B. 

Nitrate  of  silver  • . 200  grains. 

Water,  distilled . 4  ounces. 

C. 

Gelatine,  Nelson’s  No.  1  . . .  200  grains. 


Raise  A  and  B  to  boiling-point ;  add  B  in  about  eight  or  ten  por¬ 
tions  to  A,  shaking  briskly  after  each  addition.  Put  into  boiling 
apparatus,  and  after  the  water  has  boiled  for  six  or  eight  minutes 
cool  down  and  add  C. ;  set  and  wash  thoroughly.  I  hold  to  the 
necessity  of  very  ample  washing.  If  the  formula  be  carried  out 
exactly  as  above  the  plates  will  be  found  to  be  rather  slow,  which  is 
an  imperative  condition  of  success ;  with  quick  plates  it  is  most 
difficult  to  get  satisfactory  results. 

I  use  Ross’s  four-inch  symmetrical  to  reduce  5x4  and  7|-  x  5|-  to 
lantern  size,  with  an  exposure,  on  an  overcast  day  at  this  season,  of 


from  lialf-a-minute  for  a  thin  negative  to  as  much  as  four  rninu 
for  a  dense  one. 

The  developer  is  that  of  M.  Audfa,  lately  given  in  these  pa< 
The  proportions  I  find  best  best  are — 

D. 


Neutral  oxalate  of  potash .  1  ounce. 

Water,  boiling .  3  ounces. 

E. 

Protosulphate  of  iron .  3  ounces. 

Tartaric  acid  . 48  grains. 

Water  . 10  ounces. 


Add  one  of  E.  to  three  of  1). 

Develope  until  details  are  out  and  the  dark  portions  are  fila 
taking  care  not  to  veil  the  high  lights,  such  as  sky,  water,  ke. 

Fix  in  a  fresh  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Should 
transparency  show  any  opalescence  after  washing,  a  few  niinu 
immersion  in  a  dish  of  the  following  solution  will  coruplet 
remove  it,  and  brighten  the  picture :  — 

Citric  acid  . .  1,  ounce. 

Alum  .  1  „ 

Water .  8  ounces. 

J.  C.  Stennixg 


AN  IMPROVED  CARRIER  FOR  LANTERN  TRANS¬ 
PARENCIES. 

The  lantern-slide  adapter  or  carrier  which  Mr.  Alexander  Cow 
exhibited  last  week  at  the  technical  meeting  of  the  Photograp 
Society  of  Great  Britain  is,  we  think,  destined  to  prove  of  go 
value,  if  not  of  eventual  universal  adoption ;  and  we  again  dr, 
attention  to  it  in  a  further  and  stronger  manner  than  could  be  d' 
in  the  report  of  that  meeting  which  appeared  in  our  last  issue. 

The  success  of  a  lantern  entertainment  depends  in  no  sm 
measure  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  pictures  are  projected 
the  screen.  Up  to  a  period  which  may  be  roughly  enumerated 
twenty  years  ago  each  photographic  transparency  was  mounted  i: 
special  wooden  frame,  and  the  act  of  making  these  appear 
succession  was  a  rather  clumsy  and  laborious  one,  the  withdrawal  I 
each  slide  from  the  firm  spring-grip  of  the  lantern,  followed  by  i  | 
slow,  “jerky ’’-like  insertion  of  its  successor,  being  plainly  visible 
the  screen,  while  the  picture  was  finally  “adjusted”  in  its  place 
one  or  two  tentative  motions.  This  state  of  matters  was  terminal  | 
by  the  introduction  of  an  adapter  by  our  predecessor  in  the  editoi 
chair  of  this  Journal,  who,  about  the  time  mentioned  above, 
scribed  it,  with  a  drawing,  in  these  pages.  This,  under  vari( 
trade  designations,  has  been  the  adapter  in  use  up  to  the  pres<  j 
time,  its  principle  of  action  being  that,  when  the  adapting-fra 
was  once  inserted  and  adjusted  in  the  lantern,  unmounted  tra 
parencies  could  be  passed  through  the  aperture  in  the  end  of 
frame,  and  pushed  in  succession  to  the  other  end,  with  the  absol 
certainty  of  each  being  perfectly  centered  as  it  passed  the  apert 
in  the  middle  of  the  adapter.  This  useful  carrier,  after  enjoyin 
lease  of  life  for  nearly  two  decades,  is  now,  in  our  estimation,  destii 
to  be  superseded  by  one  which  we  believe  to  be  a  great  improvem  | 
on  the  old  form. 

For  several  years  past  endeavours  have  been  made,  with  mor 
less  success,  to  have  the  pictures  in  a  single  lantern  to  succeed  e 
other  with  a  degree  of  rapidity  suggestive  of  the  idea  “  quid 
a  wink.”  The  principle  of  action  in  such  endeavours — sev 
of  which  have  proved  quite  successful — is  to  place  the  can 
in  a  vertical  position  and  allow  the  pictures  to  fall  by  gravity 
check  being  interposed  to  cause  them  to  remain  in  succession  in 
axis  of  the  condensers.  But  the  objection  to  such  an  arrangem 
is  that  almost  all  lanterns  are  constructed  with  special  reference 
the  pictures  being  inserted  not  at  the  top  but  at  the  side, 
was  upon  realising  the  force  of  this  objection,  made  at  a  meeting 
one  of  the  societies  upon  the  exhibition  of  an  adapter  by  Mr.  J.  j 
Turnbull,  of  Edinburgh,  that  Mr.  Cowan  fell  under  the  influence 
the  happy  inspiration  which  resulted  in  the  bringing  into  exister 
within  a  few  days  afterwards,  of  the  earner  which  forms 
subject  of  these  remarks,  and  which  we  shall  endeavour 
describe  from  the  brief  glance  we  had  at  the  solitary  specimen  tl 
existing. 

Let  the  reader  imagine  a  modern  frame  sufficiently  long 
take  in  two  lantern  pictures,  which  are  inserted  in  grooves,  th 
pictures  being  placed  edge  to  edge,  and,  of  course,  separated  ft 
each  other  by  the  central  division  between  them,  the  framewc 
assuming  the  following  form  |  |  |  .  This  skeleton  frame,  w 

its  two  pictures,  slides  easily  UJU,J  from  one  end  to  the  other: 
an  outer  frame  in  which  it  is  contained,  and  in  which  there  is  oi  |ij 
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Ltral  aperture.  The  sliding  movement  is  effected  by  the 
liim  of  a  string  which  depends  from  each  end,  or  nearly  so,  of 

I  external  frame,  and  is  attached  to  the  internal  or  running 
he,  the  adjustment  being  made  so  as  to  bring  each  picture  m 

directly  opposite  the  central  aperture  and  no  farther.  But, 
,rr  to  the  top  of  the  fixed  frame  being  cut  away  towards  each 
in  a  slanting  direction,  it  is  now  easy  to  remove  the  slide  that 
>t  in  the  centre,  and  drop  another  in  its  place.  This  having 
i  effected,  the  string  at  the  opposite  end  is  pulled,  when,  with 
velocity  of  a  dart,  the  new  picture  is  shot  into  the  place  of  the 
■  er  one,  which,  in  turn,  is  now  lifted  out  of  its  grooves  and  a 
slide  inserted.  This  to-and-fro  motion  goes  on  with  the 
test  simplicity  and  rapidity  until  the  supply  of  pictures  has 
me  exhausted. 

t  the  time  we  conversed  with  Mr,  Cowan  he  had  not  then  had 
to  devise  the  means  of  instantaneously  darkening  the  screen 
i  ng  the  fraction  of  a  second  required  for  effecting  the  changing 
ie  pictures,  but  he  was  about  to  effect  an  automatic  arrange- 

I I  for  doing  so.  From  the  well-known  mechanical  ingenuity  of 
gentleman  we  have  no  doubt  of  his  success.  But  in  the  rnean- 
}  and  whether  this  last-mentioned  addition  be  completed  or 

i  the  carrier,  even  in  its  existing  state,  is  the  most  convenient  we 
l  yet  seen. 


IACHINE  FOR  CONVERTING  WOODBURYTYPE 
RELIEF  INTO  TYPOGRAPHIC  BLOCK. 


avourite  idea  of  mine  was,  I  observe,  spoken  of  at  one 
le  Cantor  lectures.  Mr.  T.  Bolas,  F.C.S.,  is  reported  to  have 
i  at  the  lecture  delivered  by  him  at  the  Society  of  Arts  in  con- 
><  on  with  advancement  in  photo-mechanical  processes,  that  “he 
>1  ved  there  was  a  still  greater  development  to  be  looked  for  from 
•(  ;sses  in  which  the  Woodbury  relief  was  converted  iuto  line 
i  stipple.” 

I  >w,  as  this  very  subject  has  been  to  me  a  “  thinking  point  ”  for 
t  twelve  months,  and  as  I  have  a  machine  partly  constructed  by 
h  h  I  expected  to  have  been  able  to  say  “  I  have  done  it !”  I  may 
'  :cused  if  I  desire  to  put  on  record  my  proposed  method  of  con- 
i  ng  a  gelatine  relief  into  a  line  printing-block.  If  any  process 
ndy  exists  for  this  purpose  I  am  quite  ignorant  of  it.  The 
a  ine  I  am  to  describe  is  purely  the  outcome  of  my  thoughts  on 
e  subject.  As  this  will  probably  meet  the  eye  of  Mr.  Bolas  I 
ia  be  obliged  for  his  opinion  as  to  its  practicability. 
rJ  e  character  of  the  printing-block  produced  by  the  machine  will 
me  what  different  from  an  ordinary  woodcut,  as  the  lines  will 
1  in  one  direction.  Difference  in  shade  will  be  represented 
hr  by  difference  in  breadth  of  the  lines — the  very  highest  lights 
iwg  extremely  fine  lines  or  no  lines  at  all,  whilst  the  points  of 
ie;st  shadow  will  have  lines  of  maximum  breadth  or  merged 
m 


rJ 

ui 


e  machine  is  a  very  simple  one,  which  cannot  fail, 
ee,  of  accomplishing  the  work. 


so  far  as 


I 


the  relief ;  a ,  srtiooth  point  resting  on  same.  B,  prepared  plate-block,  such  as 
T  for  stereotyping  purposes  ;  b,  point  of  drill  resting  on  block;  c,  very  finely- 
m  [  V ‘shaped  drill. 


relief  and  the  block  are  both  on  a  table  capable  of  motioi 
ent  to  traverse  the  whole  breadth  or  length  of  the  relief  am 
D  is  a  toothed  wheel  with  screw,  which  is  capable  of  givin, 
ion  exactly  at  right  angles  to  the  other — the  whole  forming,  i: 
i  mechanism  like  the  slide-rest  of  a  lathe.  F  is  a  metal  o 
m  beam  hinged  at  G. 

Nv,  it  will  be  evident — if  the  relief  and  prepared  surface  b 
™  the  relief  under  the  smooth,  round  point,  and  the  prepare 


e  under  the  drill  point,  which  is  revolving  at  high  speed — th 
point  at  a  is  raised  or  lowered  the  drill  will  produce  eitli 
or  a  broad  line,  due  to  the  action  of  the  V-shaped  point. 

If  further,  as  each  line  is  formed  a  pawl,  E,  causes  the  tootln 
iei  D  to  revolve,  bringing  a  new  part  of  the  relief  and  prepaid 
if;  a  to  be  operated  on,  there  will  at  last  be  produced  an  exa 
py  f  the  relief,  with  this  difference  :  that  its  heights  and  depre 
ms  . re  accurately  represented  by  breadth  of  lines  on  a  plane — tl 
m.  wanted  in  a  typographic  block. 


This  is  the  machine  in  its  simplest  form.  It  may  be  modified  in 
a  number  of  ways,  such  as  the  substitution  of  a  V-shaped  cutting 
tool  in  place  of  the  drill,  in  which  case  the  prepared  substance  at  B 
would  require  to  be  easily  cut — soft,  yet  brittle,  somewhat  after  the 
nature  of  Chinese  wax — which  could  be  afterwards  electrotyped. 
Another  modification,  and  one  which  would  probably  form  the  best 
machine,  is  the  multiplication  of  the  lever  F  with  its  attachments, 
and  abolition  of  D  with  screw.  This  would  allow  of  a  copy  or 
matrix  being  produced  with  one  movement  of  the  table.  The 
downward  pressure  in  this  case  might  be  produced  by  a  series  of 
spiral  springs  or  by  one  large  electro-magnet.  Other  modifications 
might  be  introduced  without  departing  from  the  nature  of  the 
invention.  G.  D.  Macdougald. 

9 

LECTURES  AT  THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  ACTION. 

Captain  Abney  commenced  his  course  of  lectures  at  the  Royal 
Institution  on  Saturday  last  with  a  fairly -large  and  appreciative 
audience.  The  afternoon  audiences,  as  a  rule,  are  not  of  a  demon¬ 
strative  character,  many  habituds  apparently  attending  courses  for 
the  sake  of  an  hour’s  undisturbed  nap.  The  lecturer  had,  however, 
provided  for  this  emergency  by  detonating  a  chlorine  and  hydrogen 
bulb  as  a  commencement  of  his  series  of  experiments  about  half-an- 
hour  after  his  preliminary  words.  The  opening  subject  of  the  lecture 
was  on 

The  Structure  of  Matter,  and  on  Molecules  and  Atoms. — The 
character  of  a  molecule  was  stated,  according  to  Sir  W.  Thomson, 
to  be  somewhere  between  -rgimnnso  ancl  vsTremrijui)  °f  au  inch,  and 
that  in  solids  and  liquids  they  were  separated  by  a  distance  which 
could  not  be  more  than  °1  an  inch,  nor  less  than  -jxaa&Tuoon  of 

an  inch.  An  idea  of  the  coarse-grainedness  of  molecules  was 
given  by  the  fact  that  the  best  microscope  could  enlarge  an  object 
from  6,000  to  8,000  diameters,  and  that  if  this  enlargement  were  again 
magnified  to  the  same  amount  the  structure  of  a  drop  of  water  would 
he  seen.  The  atoms  composing  these  molecules,  it  was  stated,  might, 
as  a  good-working  hypothesis,  be  supposed  charged  with  energy  of 
some  kind,  either  positive  or  negative,  much  in  the  same  way  that  the 
ends  of  a  magnet  were  charged,  only  with  this  distinction — that  the 
atom  had  only  one  kind  of  energy,  either  positive  or  negative,  and  not 
both.  An  interesting  experiment  to  illustrate  the  arrangement  of 
atoms  was  made  with  needles  which  had  been  equally  magnetised,  the 
eye-ends  of  which  were  fastened  to  small  corks.  These  were  floated 
on  a  dish  of  water,  and  shown  in  action  on  the  screen.  When  a  magnet 
was  brought  near  them  they  arranged  themselves  in  groups,  or  when  a 
current  was  passed  through  a  coil  of  wire  surrounding  the  basin  the  same 
action  was  visible.  By  moving  the  magnet  or  the  coils  an  oscillation 
was  given  to  the  small  floating  corks,  imitating  the  oscillations  of  the 
atoms  and  the  molecules. 

The  lecturer  next  showed  how  radiation  affected  these  vibrations, 
explaining  the  action  by  the  well-timed  impulse  given  to  the  atoms  by 
the  ethereal  waves  of  certain  lengths.  Using  a  pendulum  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  action,  he  showed  that  by  properly-timed  puff's  of  air 
from  a  bellows  the  swing  was  increased.  By  increasing  the  swing 
of  the  atoms  the  amplitude  was  so  increased  that  it  got  within 
the  region  of  attraction  of  another  molecule,  and  thus  left  the  first 
molecule,  which  indicated  the  necessity  of  having  some  substance 
present  which  would  readily  absorb  the  liberated  atoms.  The  time  of 
oscillation  of  the  atoms  was  said  to  be  about  roooouO'^TnjouuTni  of  a 
second.  The  ease  with  which  the  atoms  could  be  separated  one  from 
another  could  he  judged  by  the  energy  with  which  they  combined.  Au 
experiment  of  powdered  silver  and  powdered  antimony  sprinkled  into  a 
jar  containing  chlorine  illustrated  the  lecturer’s  theory,  the  former 
becoming  red-liot,  whilst  the  latter  became  white-hot,  immediately  tliey 
came  in  contact  with  the  gas. 

The  production  of  sub-chloride  of  silver  and  chloride  of  silver  was 
then  touched  upon,  an  experiment  illustrating  the  production  of  the 
former  before  the  latter  being  carried  out  by  immersing  precipitated 
silver  in  a  liquid  (probably  cupric  chloride)  which  readily  gave  off 
chlorine.  The  final  experiments  went  to  show  that  the  prolonged 
action  of  light  could  be  recognised  by  chemical  analysis — by  applying 
some  chemical  reagent  which  has  a  greater  affinity  for  certain  atoms  in 
the  altered  molecule,  and  in  which,  consequently,  the  atomic  energies 
took  up  the  most  stable  positions ;  by  a  change  in  colour,  as  in 
the  darkening  of  silver  chloride ;  and  by  rendering  inert  matter 
either  insoluble  or  soluble  in  water  by  the  decomposition  of  the  molecules 
by  light. 

These  examples,  which  the  lecturer  took  to  show  thus,  were — 1.  The 
explosion  of  a  chlorine  and  hydrogen  bulb.  2.  The  development  ot 
uranium  paper.  3.  The  development  of  iron  paper  with  gold  and  silver 
and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  ;  also,  a  platinum  print  was  developed 
for  the  same  purpose.  4.  The  development  of  a  carbon  print. 
With  these  experiments  the  lecture  came  to  an  end,  the  audience  seem¬ 
ing  move  interested,  perhaps,  in  tlifc  practical  demonstrations  than  in  the 
drier  scientific  part. 
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Ihe  next  lecture,  according  to  the  very  short  syllabus  placed  in  our 
hands,  should  be  on  the  Rapidity  of  the  Effect  of  Radiation  and  the 
Physical  Development  of  the  Molecular  Changes.  \Ve  believe,  however, 
that  a  further  short  reference  will  be  made  to  the  printing  action  of 
light. 


ACTINISM  VERSUS  WAVE-LENGTHS. 

I.v  this  controversy  I  am  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage,  because  in 
justice  to  your  other  contributors  I  ought  not  to  take  up  so  much 
space,  as  I  know  that,  possibly,  this  subject  is  interesting  to  only 
about  one  in  twenty  of  your  readers.  For  this  reason  I  endeavoured  to 
make  the  explanation  of  my  theory  as  short  as  possible,  and  because  I 
have  given  no  proofs  of  it,  in  the  way  of  experiment,  Mr.  Debenham 
and  others  seem  to  think  that  it  is  mere  guesswork  on  my  part.  The 
theory  of  the  two  foi’ces  has  been  built  up  gradually  in  my  mind  by 
reading  various  books  on  physics,  photography,  light,  heat,  &c. 

If  we  take  the  question  of  absorption  alone,  I  should  have  to  quote 
the  experiments  of  Forbes,  Leslie,  Tyndall,  Pictet,  Saussui’e,  and 
many  others,  and  then  show  what  bearing  each  had  on  the  question. 
This  alone  would  requii’e  at  least  twenty  pages  of  this  Journal,  which 
iq  of  course,  impossible  for  me  to  obtain,  because,  as  I  said  before,  the 
discussion  would  be  of  interest  to  so  few.  I  do  not  think  for  one 
moment  that  I  have  been  able  to  unravel  the  whole  mystery  of  light, 
and  have  explained  in  about  two  pages  of  the  Journal  what  has  puzzled 
the  greatest  thinkers  and  experimentalists  of  generations  past,  and 
concerning  which  dozens  of  books  have  been  printed.  But  I  wish  to 
say,  in  reply  to  the  note  by  “Free  Lance,”  that  I  have  never  seen  any 
articles  by  Mr.  VV.  Harding  Warner — or,  indeed,  of  anyone  else — that 
were  in  any  way  similar  to  the  theories  I  have  set  forth.  If  anyone  has 
previously  come  to  the  same  conclusions  that  I  have  I  was  totally 
unaware  of  the  fact,  and  I  .shall  be  only  too  pleased  if  my  theory  will 
support  theirs  or  theirs  mine,  because,  after  all,  what  does  it  matter 
who  finds  a  thing  out?  Photography  gains  by  the  fact  being  dis¬ 
covered.  It  is  sad  to  hear  at  our  meetings,  &c.,  these  continual  cavil¬ 
lings  as  to  who  first  proposed  this,  or  if  that  is  not  a  “crib”  from  someone 
else.  It  seems  to  show  narrowness  of  mind.  If  time  prove  that  my 
theory  that  actinic  force  is  a  counter-force  to  colour,  and  vice  versa,  be 
correct,  the  credit  is  due  to  the  writers  and  experimentalists  of  the 
past.  I  have  simply  built  up  a  theory  on  their  discoveries  and  experi¬ 
ments.  And  it  is  nearly  the  same  with  my  theory  of  the  action  of 
light  on  a  sensitive  film,  though  I  have  experimented  on  this  subject 
more.  If  my  theories  are  proved  to  be  wrong  the  subject  seems  to 
have  raised  some  interest,  to  judge  from  the  last  few  numbers  of  the 
Journal ;  and  if  through  my  having  raised  the  question  a  correct  ex¬ 
planation  be  found  for  the  action  of  light  on  a  sensitive  film  I  shall 
not  have  written  in  vain.  I  have  simply  tried,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  to  help  other  workers  in  the  art  I  love  so  much,  and  we  all 
know  that  there  are  plenty  of  difficulties  in  connection  with  photo¬ 
graphy  yet  to  be  overcome. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  asks  me  how  my  objection  to  the  absorption 
theory  regarding  coloured  media,  on  the  ground  that  no  discoverable 
work  (expansive  or  chemical)  has  been  clone  by  the  light,  holds  good  in 
the  case  of  an  opaque  or  black  body.  Does  Mr.  Debenham  think  that 
because  the  eye  cannot  see  a  colour  nothing  is  reflected  from  a  black 
surface  when  light  strikes  it  ?  Is  it  possible  that  the  force  in  light, 
which  travels  at  a  velocity  of  192,500  miles  in  a  second,  can  be  absorbed 
and  annihilated  without  reflecting  anything?  I  think  that  the  black 
substance  has  made  the  wave-lengths  so  much  longer,  aud  they  are  so 
lowered  in  refrangibility  as  to  be  beyond  the  visible  range  of  the  spec¬ 
trum.  Does  not  this  explain  why  light  reflected  from  a  black  surface 
has  less  actinic  power  than  from  a  red — namely,  because  the  wave¬ 
lengths  of  the  dark-heat  rays  being  longer  are  a  greater  counter-force 
to  actinism  ? 

I  will  take  one  of  Professor  Tyndall’s  experiments,  made  during  his 
lectures  on  Light,  delivered  in  America  in  1872-3,  to  explain  what  I 
mean.  He  showed  that  a  black  ribbon,  when  passed  through  the 
spectrum,  was  found  to  quench  all  its  colours  ;  but  at  every  stage  of 
its  progress  an  amount  of  heat  was  generated  in  the  ribbon  exactly 
equivalent  to  the  light  lost.  Is  not  this  the  reason,  viz.,  that  the 
black  ribbon  had  altered  the  wave-lengths  of  each  colour  so  that  they 
were  changed  into  dark  heat  rays  beyond  the  visible  spectrum  ?  If  it 
were  not  so,  how  could  heat  be  generated  ?  In  this  case  we  have  long 
wave-lengths  and  little  actinic  power  ;  but,  if  we  remove  the  black 
ribbon  and  put  a  white  one  in  its  place,  at  the  violet  end  of  the 
spectrum  we  shall  find  great  actinic  force  and  short  wave-lengths.  In 
the  first  case  the  rays  of  light  had  passed  through  the  prism,  and  the 
blue  and  violet  rays  had  still  the  great  actinic  power  in  them  until 
they  reached  the  black  ribbon. 

Now,  ‘according  to  the  absorption  theory,  the  ribbon  absorbs  or 
annihilates  not  only  the  various  colours  of  the  spectrum  but  the 
actinic  force  that  has  also  passed  through  the  prism,  and  to  the  eye 
and  a  sensitive  film  this  would  appear  to  be  so;  but  Professor  Tyndall 
shows  that  heat  has  been  generated,  so  that  the  forces  which  produced 
the  various  colours  of  the  visible  spectrum  on  the  white  ribbon,  instead 
of  being  absorbed  by  the  black  one,  must  have  produced  the  long 
wave  lengths  of  the  invisible  heat  rays,  And  does  not  this  prove  that 
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my  theory — that  any  substance  which  transmits  or  reflects  light  at  on 
wave-length,  instead  of  absorbing  the  other  rays  of  the  spt  ctrmn,  briu 

the  whole  of  them  to  this  one  wave-length  i-  . .  t?  If  it  weren 

so,  when  light  passes  through  red  glass  tin-  latter  would  have  t 
annihilate  not  only  the  other  rays  ol  the  visible  spectrum  and  thei 
actinic  power,  hut  the  hint  rays  of  tin  iuvisihh  spectrum  as  ini. 
Professor  Tyndall'  s  experiment,  however,  shows  that  they  cannot  ! 
annihilated,  so  the  short  wave-lengths  of  the  violet  and  the  long  ()1|, 
of  the  heat  rays  must  have  been  brought  to  one  length  by  tile  glas 
and  does  not  the  spectroscope  show  us  it  is  so— at  least  as  regards  tl 
visible  spectrum? 

Would  Mr.  Debenham  kindly  explain  what  he  means  by  “blue 
rays?”  I  have  never  heard  the  term  before.  Does  he  mean  the  ulti, 
violet  or  the  dark-heat  rays?  As  to  his  remarks  on  Mr.  A.  Cowan 
dark-room  lamp  :  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  sentence  that  Mi 
Debenham  quotes  was  in  a  reply  to  a  question  of  Mr.  Macdougald’s  . 
to  whether  the  law  of  inverse  squares  applies  to  actinic  force  as  it  dor 
to  luminous  power.  The  question  as  to  how  the  light  was  produc 
was  another  matter;  the  only  reason  why  I  stated  tiie  results  of  ,\| 
Cowau’s  experiments  was  in  their  bearing  on  the  law  of  inverse  square 
I  may  say,  however,  that  I  was  not  at  the  meeting  when  that  gentl 
man’s  lamp  was  exhibited.  I  gained  my  knowledge  of  it  from  tl 
short  description  in  one  of  the  journals,  written  by  Mr.  JJelunhnm  hi „ 
self,  in  which  he  stated  that  Mr.  Cowan  had  taken  the  idea  of  the  ti 
shade  and  reflected  light  from  the  lamp  I  had  exhibited  some  wed 
previously. 

Mr.  Cowan  has  demonstrated  that  reflected  light  through  yello 
paper  and  green  glass  is  180  times  safer  than  when  transmitted  throin.' 
the  usual  red  mediums  ;  and  as  Mr.  Debenham  bus  never  proved  < 
claimed  that  these  substances  combined  were  anything  like  130  tinu 
safer  than  the  red  by  transmitted  light,  I  was  perfectly  justitie 
in  saying  that  with  reflected  light  we  may  have  over  fifty  tinu 
more  light  in  the  room  to  work  by  than  by  transmitted  light, 
explained,  further  on,  that  the  reason  was  that  in  the  latter  ca 
a  good  deal  of  the  light  was  reflected  back  into  the  lamp.  If  M 
Cowan  will  kindly  expose  a  plate,  of  the  same  rapidity  without  the  t 
shade,  we  shall  then  be  able  to  know  how  much  of  the  safety  < 
the  light  is  due  to  reflection  and  how  much  to  Mr.  Debenham 
combination  of  mediums.  Will  Mr.  Debenham  please  state  wb 
authority  he  lias  for  saying  that  my  assertion  that  reflected  lig) 
is  fifty  times  safer  than  transmitted  light  was  a  mere  “  improve 
guess  ?” 

I  regret  that  when  such  a  good  judge  and  scientific  investigator 
Mr.  Leon  Warnerke  showed  the  advantage  of  reflected  light  it  was  n 
taken  up  at  the  time  ;  but  until  I  saw  Sir.  Debenham’s  article  I  w 
not  aware  that  a  reflecting  lamp  of  any  kind  had  ever  been  exhibite 
Still,  what  does  it  matter  from  whom  Mr.  Cowan  got  the  hint,  if  \ 
have  a  safer  light  to  Work  by  than  we  had  before  ?  That  is  all  I  ca 
about,  and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Warnerke  will  feel  just  the  same. 

I  must  apologise  to  Mr.  Macdougald  for  not  answering  his  interesti 
questions  now  ;  but  I  have  just  come  across  some  experiments 
Professors  Bunsen  and  Roscoe,  in  which  they  unite  chlorine  a 
hydrogen  under  the  action  of  light  to  form  hydrochloric  acid.  Tl 
seems  to  have  an  important  bearing  on  one  of  his  questions,  so  I  v 
leave  them  all  for  a  separate  article.  Herbert  S.  Starnes. 
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GENERAL  NOTES. 

[A  communication  to  the  Bristol  and  West  of  England  Amateur  Photographir 
Association.] 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  and  feeling  it  adv 
ble  that  each  member  should  make  some  exertion,  however  small 
promote  the  interests  of  the  Society,  I  have  proposed  to  make  a 
remarks,  as  the  result  of  reading  the  journals — from  which  someth 
new  is  always  looked  for ;  but  this  paper  avowedly  traverses 
ground. 

I  find  I  have  marked  a  considerable  number  of  places  as  the  jourr 
were  perused  ;  but,  being  so  numerous,  they  can  only  be  touched  u; 
in  a  very  general  sort  of  way.  We  are  concerned  more  especially  v 
the  gelatine  process;  and  if  a  beginner  were  to  turn  over  the  page1 
the  journals  to  know  what  to  do,  or  if  an  old  hand  were  to  refei 
them  trying  to  discover  the  best  process,  he  would  be  rather  puzz 
with  the  amount  and  variety  he  had  to  deal  with.  Even  in  the  pres 
day,  if  the  question — What  plates  do  you  use,  and  how  do  you  tr 
them  ?  were  to  be  answered  by  different  people,  the  person  seek 
information  would  have  a  variety  of  answers. 

To  show  how  the  subject  of  development  alone  has  been  discuss 
I  have  a  list  of  what  I  noted  in  the  journals,  showing  that  dur 
1S82  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  there  were  tweii 
and  in  the  Photographic  Mews  for  1882  there  were  nineteen,  articl 
and  in  1883  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  there  w 
fifteen,  and  in  the  Photographic  News  ten,  articles. 

A  very  great  deal  has  been  written  regarding  the  gelatine  proc<| 
but,  notwithstanding,  what  strikes  me  as  being  very  peculiar  is 
small  variation  between  the  make  and  treatment  of  a  gelatine  plate 
1873  and  one  iu  1883.  Much  of  the  discussion  has  been  owing,  no  clou 
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1  the  different  material  with  which  writers  and  experimentalists 
]  /e  worked  ;  for  instance,  the  proportions  of  an  emulsion  had  been 
i  cn,  and  when  people  came  to  try  it  they  commonly  used  their  own 
,  /eloper,  which,  the  chances  are,  was  not  proportioned  as  the  one 
i  ;.l  by  the  person  recommending  the  emuLiou,  and  the  same  with 

<  /elopers  being  tried  on  different  styles  of  plates.  The  one  great 
r  /anee  has  been  the  increase  in  rapidity,  and  this  advantage  chiefly 

<  lsed  the  old  processes  to  be  laid  aside.  q 

[n  1873  I  dialysed  with  heat  at  about  100  for  twelve  hours  ;  in  the 
]  jsent  day  the  heat  for  emulsification  has,  in  many  cases,  been 
j  u-eased  to  boiling  point.  I  have  tried  most  of  the  processes  in  their 
(  y,  the  most  charming  being  the  collodio-bromide,  and  if  anyone  were 
1  produce  in  the  market  a  rapid  plate  l  am  sure  there  are  many  who 
uld  return  to  that  process.  One  which  I  adopted  some  years  ago 
s  making  a  collodion  with  silver  dissolved  in  it.  I  dipped  the  silver 
I  n  in  a  bromide  bath,  just  as  the  iodised  film  is  dipped  in  the  silver 
1th,  and,  after  washing  off  the  superfluous  bromide,  flowed  over  a  pre- 
f  wative  and  dried.  The  want  of  rapidity,  however,  stopped  me;  but 
i  ce  our  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  ammonia  in  the  gelatine  process 
uive  thought  rapidity  might  now  be  produced  by  the  addition  of  am- 
i  mi  a  to  the  bromide  bath.  I  have  not  tried  it,  but  it  is  possible  that 
f  nething  in  this  direction  might  be  adopted  to  increase  the  rapidity. 
For  a  long  time  the  gelatine  process  caused  much  trouble  and  disap- 
]  intment,  owing  to  frilling,  staining,  green  fog,  and  ignorance  in 

<  veloping  ;  but,  happily,  these  are  things  of  the  past,  although  many 
]  xluce  green  fog  by  pyro.  development.  It  can  be  effectually  got  rid  of 

Captain  Abney’s  treatment  with  bromide  of  iron  and  ferrous  oxalate. 
Regarding  emulsion-making  and  plate  coating :  as  a  communication 
the  subject  is  to  follow,  I  will  only  remark  that  when  I  left  off 
perimenting  in  this  direction  I  found  the  “cold  emulsifying”  of 
r.  A.  L.  Henderson,  as  well  as  the  “depositing  system”  of  Mr. 

.  K.  Burton,  easy,  and  to  give  good  results.  I  now  use  plates  from 
i  naker,  and  am  saved  a  good  deal  of  inconvenience. 

As  respects  development :  in  the  year  1881 — the  first  half  especially 
a  great  many  articles  were  written,  hardly  a  number  of  the  journals 
ing  issued  without  an  article  on  or  some  allusion  to  the  subject.  Very 
Jtle  alteration  has  taken  place,  however,  in  the  nature  of  the  deve- 
ber.  Formerly  it  was  an  object  to  get  the  developer  from  anyone 
10  had  done  good  work  ;  but  the  application  of  it  to  some  other 
rson’s  plates  was  a  test  which  did  not  always  produce  the  desired 
'  ect.  No  wonder,  when  reference  is  made  to  the  leading  article  in 
ie  British  Journal  of  Photography  of  the  3rd  August,  1883, 

1  owing  the  different  proportions  of  developei’s  used  by  the  different 
tkers  of  plates.  Experience  has  taught  people  now  more  about  what 
ey  are  using,  and  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  by  altering  proportions  to 
:  it  their  requirements,  according  to  light,  subject,  exposures,  &c.  ;  in 
;t,  this  has  been  so  generally  established  that  an  article  on  develop- 
mt  is  rare  in  comparison,  and  certainly  it  does  not  call  forth  a  dis- 
ission,  as  on  former  occasions. 

1  will  mention  a  few  of  the  articles  written  in  The  British  Journal 
Photography  in  1881  as  exemplifying  different  ideas  of  the 
)  ithod  of  using  the  pyro.  developer,  and,  therefore,  giving  a  selection 
>m  which  one  can  choose  his  own  style  :  —Mr.  W.  Brooks,  April  8  ; 
r.  A.  Pringle,  April  ‘2“2nd ;  Mr.  H.  Y.  E.  Cotesworth,  May  6; 
Monel  Stuart  Wortley,  June  10  ;  and  leading  article,  June  24. 

It  was  the  writing  of  articles  containing  differences  of  opinion  which, 
]  doubt,  encouraged  the  photographic  public  to  experiment.  I  think  the 
i  >st  generally-adopted  plan  now  (with  amateurs  at  least)  is  to  feel  the 
'  -y  with  a  standard  weak  solution  first,  whereby  the  effect  of  exposure 
i  ascertained,  and  to  finish  by  degrees  according  to  circumstances. 
ie  labest  published  formula}  are  those  of  our  Treasurer,  Mr.  Bright- 
un,  in  the  Photographic  News  of  December  14,  1883,  and  of  Mr.  H. 
:  l^Te^J7n  ^ie  ^  ear- Book  of  1884,  page  85;  also  one  by  Pierre  Revan, 
\  the  Photographic  News  of  November,  30,  1883.  Each  point  to 
1 '  saine  treatment  —  “slow  development;”  but  whether  this  will 
'  t  be  questioned  by  someone  recommending  the  development  to  be 
t  ong  and  quickly  over  remains  to  be  seen.  One  which  has  the 
(  uacteristic  of  not  staining  dishes,  as  well  as  giving  a  difference  of 
tie,  will  be  found  at  page  149  of  The  British  Journal  Piioto- 
(  aphio  Almanac  for  1883,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Furnell,  who  publishes 
•6  w  i*iE  ^RITLSH  Journal  of  Photography  for  October  5,  1883, 
i  w  Inch  he  says  green  fog  is  prevented  altogether.  If  so,  it  will  be  a 
on  to  many.  The  peculiarity  consists  in  treating  the  sulphite  of 
s  la  first  with  alum. 

there  are  many  advocates  of  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer,  and  the 
( es  ion  as  to  which  is  the  best  developer  might  be  practically  tested 
uen  ie  outdoor  meetings  are  held  by  taking  duplicates  of  a  subject, 
developing  one  by  pyro.  and  the  other  by  ferrous  oxalate,  the 
i  'a  ives  being  exhibited  by  the  different  members.  This  would  be  a 
i  ttei  or  curiosity  and  create  some  interest.  Formerly — in  fact,  till 
.  e  a  pkde  was  cleared  in  the  hypo,  it  wras  considered 

is  led,  and  properly  ought  to  be.  But  in  cases  of  miscalculation  we 
i  jv  lave  at  command  subsequent  treatment,  and  clearing  it  from  stain, 
i  ucing  and  intensifying  are  resorted  to  ;  in  fact,  a  gelatine  nega- 
e  is  now  so  under  control  as  to  be  finished  according  to  the  standard 
c  one  s  own  fancy. 


Io  say  what  is  the  best  way  of  the  many  to  make  a  gelatine  plate 
and  develope  it  can  only  be  looked  for  when  it  is  discovered  that  one 
maker’s  plates  are  superior  in  every  respect  to  another.  Some  approxi¬ 
mation,  however,  might  be  obtained  it  medallists  could  be  induced  to 
mention  the  makers  of  their  plates  and  their  treatment  of  them— I 
mean  specially  as  regards  landscapes  ;  but  I  fear  this  high  road  to  per¬ 
fection  would  detract  from  the  interest  of  those  who  take  a  pleasure  in 
experimenting  to  overcome  difficulties.  Even  much  could  be  learnt 
among  ourselves  if  (say)  a  particular  subject  in  the  vicinity  were 
selected,  and  a  competition  for  the  best  negative  and  print  were  to  take 
place.  The  effect  of  different  makes  of  plates  and  developers  would 
then  be  apparent.  A  comparison  of  results,  knowing  the  details  of 
how  they  were  manipulated,  would  teud  to  increase  our  interest.  I 
think  it  would  give  a  stimulus  to  our  work,  and  be  productive  of  the 
best  results.  -  Colonel  Playfair. 


ROUND  AND  ABOUT  SNOWDON. 

[A  communication  to  the  Birmingham  and  Midlands  Institute  Scientific  Society.] 

Of  the  many  thousands  of  holiday-makers  who  yearly  visit  our  native 
Mont  Blanc,  the  greater  number  attack  it  from  the  side  of  Llanberis. 
Here,  newly  arrived  by  train,  the  unsuspecting  visitor  is  beset  by  swarms 
of  boys  who  importunately  offer  their  services  as  guide  to  summit,  water¬ 
fall,  or  apartments,  till  the  tourist  is  driven  to  the  verge  of  distraction. 
If,  as  is  probable,  he  deem  it  his  duty  to  struggle  to  the  summit,  and  the 
weather  seem  tolerably  clear,  he  starts  off  up  a  long  tedious  road  until  at 
last,  when  he  attains  an  altitude  which  should  yield  him  some  views  to 
reward  him  for  his  exertions  and  encourage  him  to  further  efforts,  too 
frequently  the  misty  clouds  come  sweeping  up,  and,  folding  him  in  their 
cold  embrace,  bid  hope  depart  from  his  soul.  He  then  returns  to  the 
lower  regions  with  no  other  satisfaction  than  that  of  gratifying  a  good  * 
appetite. 

As  a  contrast  to  this,  let  lovers  of  natural  scenery  do  as  I,  accompanied 
by  the  partner  of  my  joys,  did  last  summer — that  is,  go  by  the  Snowdon 
Ranger  line  round  to  the  back  of  Snowdon,  attack  the  mountain  from  the 
Glaslyn  side,  and  return  by  Llanberis. 

We  had  been  one  morning  to  visit  the  celebrated  Aber  Falls,  and  in 
returning  to  the  station  found  that  we  had  an  hour  to  wait.  We  went  to 
see  the  sea,  but  found  that  it  had  gone  out  for  the  afternoon  over  to 
Beaumaris,  so  we  returned  to  the  station  and  whiled  away  the  time  by 
reading  the  placards — a  proceeding  which  the  company  kindly  facilitated 
by  delaying  the  train  nearly  an  hour.  Amongst  the  announcements  was 
one  of  a  tour  round  Snowdon,  which  undertook  to  convey  the  tourist  by 
train  to  Pont  Rhyddu,  thence  by  coach  via  Beddgelert,  Nant  Gwynant, 
and  the  Pass  of  Llanberis.  Although  I  have  a  strong  objection  to  being 
“  personally  conducted  ”  anywhere  that  a  map  and  a  compass  will  take  me, 
the  idea  of  getting  to  Beddgelert  was  not  to  be  resisted,  so  a  two-day 
excursion  was  fixed  for  the  next  morning. 

An  early  hour  accordingly  found  us  in  the  train  from  Penmaenmawr  to 
Bangor  ;  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  if  you  wish  to  travel  by  parliamentary 
trains  on  Welsh  railways  you  must  get  up  early.  The  morning  was  dull 
and  the  clouds  rested  so  closely  on  the  Carnarvonshire  hills  as  to  give  little 
prospect  of  any  ascent  of  Snowdon  ;  but,  still,  whatever  the  weather  may 
be  to  the  geological  or  botanical  student,  there  is  always  plenty  to  interest 
in  a  new  district  among  the  mountains.  At  Bangor  I  asked  for  Beddgelert 
tickets,  but  only  received  those  for  Pont  Rhyddu,  although  Bradshaw  gives 
the  fares  to  the  former  place.  We  pass  Carnarvon,  and  then  alighting  at 
Dinas  we  perceive  a  little  toy  engine,  with  three  diminutive  carriages  to 
match,  standing  alongside  the  platform.  These  belong  to  an  old  mineral 
line,  which  although  only  of  a  very  narrow  gauge  has  been  adapted  for 
passenger  traffic.  The  train  of  course  travels  only  at  a  slow  rate,  and  you 
are  requested  to  keep  your  heads  inside  the  carriage  lest  you  should  knock 
down  the  bridges.  We  get  into  one  of  the  little  wooden  boxes  amidst  a 
liberal  allowance  of  Cymric  from  our  fellow-passengers ;  the  little  engine 
buckles  manfully  to,  and  with  much  snorting  and  bunting  we  get  into 
motion. 

The  first  part  of  the  journey  is  flat  and  uninteresting.  The  fields 
bordering  the  line  are  swampy  and  stony,  showing  little  sign  of  cultivation. 
Presently  we  arrive  at  a  junction,  for  this  little  line,  like  its  more  preten¬ 
tious  brethren,  rejoices  in  the  dignity  of  a  branch.  Passing  on  by  Bettws 
Garmon  the  hills  begin  to  close  in  upon  us,  and  the  way  becomes  steeper 
and  more  winding.  Next  we  catch  sight  of  Nant  Mill,  with  its  waterfall, 
on  our  left,  and  begin  to  wish  we  were  walking  instead  of  riding ;  but  we 
make  a  note  of  it  for  a  future  occasion  and  look  ahead.  Here  we  see 
coming  into  view  Llyn  Cwellyn — a  fine  sheet  of  water  one  mile  long  and 
a-quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  The  train  runs  along  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
lake,  and  at  about  halfway  along  it  stops  at  the  Snowdon  Ranger  station. 
This  station  takes  its  name  from  the  adjoining  inn.  and  claims  to  be  the 
nearest  one  to  the  summit  of  Snowdon.  This  is,  indeed,  only  four  miles 
away,  and  can  readily  be  ascended  from  this  point. 

A  good  view  of  the  mountain  should  be  obtained  from  here;  but  on  the 
present  occasion  the  monarch  is  shrouded  in  mist,  though  Mynydd  Mawr, 
a  2,300-feet  mountain  across  the  lake,  stands  out  clearly.  Two  miles 
further  on  we  come  to  the  present  terminus  of  the  railway,  Pont  Rhyddu, 
where  we  find  two  brakes  waiting  to  receive  those  going  on  to  Beddgelert, 
and  since  there  are  only  two  other  passengers,  clerical  tourists,  we  are 
easily  accommodated.  The  distance  is  only  four  miles,  through  a  tract  of 
wild  and  desolate  country.  Scarcely  a  house  is  to  be  seen,  and  the  wind 
blows  chillily  across  the  watershed.  We  pass  another  small  lake,  Llyn-v- 
Gader,  and  presently  see  the  Pitt’s  Head  rock — a  large  detached  boulder 
by  the  roadside,  presenting  a  rude  likeness  of  that  renowned  >tatosnian; 
and,  lest  the  tourist  should  miss  the  treat,  some  public  benefactor  lias 
] >ain ted  up  on  both  sides  of  the  stone  the  word  “Pitt  in  large  letters. 
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The  road  now  declines  by  the  side  of  a  stream  coming  down  from  Snowdon, 
and  the  scenery  becomes  more  softened,  until  we  arrive  at  the  celebrated 
village  of  Beddgelert.  Resisting  the  inviting  aspect  of  the  numerous 
hotels,  we  step  out  at  a  brisk  pace  to  warm  our  stiffened  limbs,  and,  passing 
the  supposed  grave  of  the  faithful  hound,  make  for  the  famous  Pass  of 
Aberglaslyn.  Before,  however,  we  have  got  far  the  pangs  of  hunger 
become  irresistible,  and,  sitting  down  by  the  side  of  the  rushing  river,  we 
bring  out  the  trusty  sandwich  tin.  Having  refreshed  ourselves  we  continue 
our  walk,  and  now  the  sides  of  the  valley  narrow  in  closely  upon  us,  and 
the  frowning  precipices  convince  us  that  the  title  of  “Pass”  is  really  de¬ 
served  far  more  than  by  any  other  pass  in  Wales  that  we  have  yet  visited. 
The  road  rapidly  descends  by  the  side  of  the  now  foaming  torrent,  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  flat  plain  on  which  Beddgelert  is  situated.  It  is 
plainly  evident  that  where  that  village  now  stands  once  existed  an  ancient 
lake,  and  that  since  then  the  river  has  cut  its  narrow  channel  through  the 
barrier  of  rock  closing  it  in,  and  thus  drained  and  exposed  the  alluvial 
deposit  previously  laid  down  by  itself. 

The  way  grows  continually  grander.  The  road  has  only  gained  a  footing 
by  being  built  up  out  of  the  bed  of  the  stream,  which  forms  a  continuous 
series  of  cascades  beneath  us,  and  we  arrive  finally  at  Pont  Aberglaslyn. 
Here,  standing  on  the  old,  romantically-situated  bridge,  we  look  back  up 
the  pass  and  revel  in  the  scene  before  us.  The  pass  lies  in  front  of  us,  the 
mountains  rising  up  and  appearing  to  actually  bar  the  progress.  The  road, 
as  I  have  said,  built  up  out  of  the  gorge  winding  with  the  stream;  the  white 
foaming  water  of  the  latter  coming  tumbling  over  the  boulders  ;  the  beauti¬ 
ful  dark  fir  trees  clothing  the  sides  of  the  valley — all  combine  to  form  a 
picture  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  scene  is  indeed  one  to  bear  comparison 
with  many  a  famous  valley  in  Switzerland,  and  we  lose  no  time  in  getting 
out  the  pocket  camera  and  converting  “a  thing  of  beauty”  into  “a  joy  for 
ever.”  We  scramble  down  the  sides  of  the  chasm  and  admire  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  ferns  from  every  crevice  in  the  rock;  gaze  into  the  dark  pool 
below  the  bridge,  so  inviting  to  a  bath,  and  wish  that  we  could  spend  the 
whole  day  here.  But  we  have  made  up  our  minds  to  try  to  get  to 
Penygwryd  for  the  night,  and  so  retrace  our  steps  to  Beddgelert.  Here 
we  get  on  a  coach  which  will  convey  us  through  the  beautiful  vale  of 
Gwynant,  which  well  deserves  a  chapter  to  itself;  but  I  have  lingered 
already  so  long  that  I  must  pass  rapidly  over  it. 

The  top  of  a  coach  is  well  adapted  for  seeing  the  landscape,  but  the 
scenes  change  so  rapidly  that  one  has  to  be  continually  on  the  alert  and 
the  beautiful  spots  have  not  time  enough  to  soak  in.  Moreover,  as  the 
evening  comes  on  the  wind  blows  cold  in  these  valleys,  and  it  is  with  a 
feeling  of  relief  that  we  catch  sight  of  Kingsley’s  beloved  hostelry  of 
Penygwryd.  Here,  after  a  wash  and  hearty  tea,  we  feel  “like  giants 
refreshed,”  and  sally  out  to  make  the  most  of  the  evening. 

Having  resolved  on  the  morrow  to  descend  the  Pass  of  Llanberis,  we 
determine  to  visit  the  lakes  of  Llyddaw  and  Glaslyn.  These  lie  on  the 
route  to  the  summit  of  Snowdon ;  but  we  have  little  expectation  that  the 
mist  will  clear  off  from  the  peak,  even  on  the  morrow.  To  our  surprise, 
however,  after  we  have  climbed  to  the  summit  of  the  Pass,  and,  leaving 
tiie  main  road,  wander  round  the  shoulder  of  the  mountain,  we  catch  sight 
of  Y  Wyddfa  clear  before  us.  We  shortly  meet  a  gentleman  who  has  come 
down  from  the  top,  and  reports  that  it  is  quite  clear.  We  wish  now  that 
we  had  started  sooner,  but  resolve  to  press  on  as  far  as  we  can  ere  the 
shades  of  evening  overtake  us.  We  pass  the  little  lake  of  Llvn  Teyrn,  and 
note  how  the  rocks  on  our  right  have  been  planed  and  scored  by  the  ancient 
glaciers  which  descended  from  the  crown  of  Snowdon.  This  whole  hollow 
is,  indeed,  intensely  interesting  to  the  student  of  the  glacial  epoch.  The 
flora  also  begins  to  assume  an  aspect  unfamiliar  to  dwellers  in  lowland 
plains.  The  Alpine  clubmoss  points  out  to  us  that  we  are  arriving  at  a 
height  of  2,000  feet,  whilst  on  every  piece  of  boggy  ground  the  yellowish 
leaves  of  the  Snowdon  violet  stand  out  like  so  many  stars. 

We  arrive  at  Llyn  Llyddaw,  and  here  the  question  presents  itself  to  us 
how  we  are  to  get  across,  for  the  path  leads  straight  into  the  water.  In 
order  to  save  the  circuit  of  the  lake  a  roadway  has  been  built  up  from  the 
bottom ;  but  when  the  lake  is  full,  as  on  the  present  occasion,  the  water 
overflows  it,  and  in  order  to  accommodate  foot  passengers  a  number  of 
stones  have  been  placed  along  one  edge  of  the  path  for  them  to  walk  upon. 
The  stones  have  a  disagreeable  rocking  propensity,  and,  the  water  being  a 
foot  deep  on  the  horse-track  and  an  unseen  depth  on  'the  other  side,  the 
prospect  in  case  of  a  slip  is  not  assuring.  However,  we  get  safely  over, 
and  continue  ascending  alongside  the  lake.  The  precipices  of  Lliwedd 
stand  out  grand  and  gloomy  over  on  the  other  side,  and  we  think  with 
awe  of  the  fatal  fall  of  our  townsman  from  those  dreadful  heights.  As 
the  road  bends  round  the  mountain  we  turn  round  and  survey  the  scene 
behind  us.  The  prospect  is  a  delightful  one.  We  are  ourselves  in  deep 
shade,  the  awful  precipices  around  us  cutting  off  so  much  of  the  sky. 
Across  the  rippling  waters  of  the  lake,  however,  the  sunshine  is  falling 
placidly  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Valley  of  Gwynant  and  Moel  Siabod  in 
the  distance  ;  but  the  declining  light  warns  us  to  hasten  our  steps. 

We  toil  steadily  up  the  old  miners’  road,  with  their  old  deserted  buildings 
as  our  landmark,  whilst  the  stream  comes  bounding  in  cascades  to  meet  us. 
Snowdon  has  again  put  his  nightcap  on,  and  when  we  at  length  arrive  at 
the  upper  lake,  Llyn  Glaslyn,  the  scene  is  cold  and  dreary.  We  walk  to 
the  upper  end  of  the  lake,  along  the  ruined  tramway  with  lumps  of  ore  still 
lying  about  it,  take  a  wondering  glance  at  the  steep  path  which  leads  to 
tiie  final  ascent  to  the  summit,  and  then  face  homewards.  Half  way  along 
the  lake,  however,  our  attention  is  arrested  by  a  fine  example  of  a  perched 
rock.  Left  by  the  old  glacier,  as  it  wasted  away  before  an  ameliorating 
climate,  on  a  boss  of  rock  which  has  been  rounded  and  smoothed  by  the 
same  agency  until  no  plant  can  get  a  footing  upon  it,  there  the  old  boulder 
stands,  grey  with  age  and  split  across  by  the  action  of  numberless  frosts, 
on  a  spot  which  must  carry  conviction  to  the  most  sceptical  of  geologists, 
for,  from  the  position  in  which  it  stands,  it  could  not  possible  have  rolled 
down  to  where  it  now  rests  from  any  superior  height.  This  is  too  good  to 
be  neglected.  The  camera  is  again  brought  into  requisition,  a  good  long 


exposure  given,  and  then  without  further  delay  (for  w.  think  of  th<-  walk 
across  the  lake)  we  trot  rapidly  down  the  hill,  get  bob  to  the  hotel,  and 
go  to  sleep,  with  the  sensation  of  having  by  no  means  lost  a  day. 

The  next  morning  we  are  out  early  to  inspect  that  all-important  factor — 
the  weather.  The  white  clouds  are  lying  low  on  the  <  llydei>  at  tin  buck  of 
the  hotel ;  but  the  bright  sunshine  gives  promise  of  their  eventual  disper¬ 
sion.  After  breakfast  we  take  a  vehicle  down  the  pa  of  Llanberis. 
Whether,  however,  our  hopes  had  been  raised  too  high,  or  that  passes 
should  always  be  viewed  ascending,  certainly  it  was  that  we  were,  rather 
disappointed  with  this  one.  After  passing  the  summit  of  the  pass  we  look¬ 
out  for  the  noted  perched  block  up  on  the  right,  and  our  drive  r  presently 
points  to  a  very  diminutive-looking  stone  up  aloft,  saying  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  a  long  way  up.  We  scarcely  credit  this  latter,  it  seems  so  close 
in  the  clear  morning  air.  I  get  down,  and,  camera  in  hand,  go  vigorously 
for  it.  I  am,  however,  soon  convinced  of  our  driver’s  superior  knowledge, 
and  have  to  stop  several  times  for  breath  before  reaching  it.  Still  it  is 
worth  the  climb,  though  the  ground  is  rugged  and  sometimes  boggy.  The 
block  is  about  nine  feet  high,  and  stands  on  the  very  edge  of  a  massive 
bastion  of  rock,  in  such  a  position  that  it  would  surely  not  have  stopped  if 
it  had  rolled  down  from  above.  The  rock,  moreover,  on  which  it  rests  has 
been  unmistakably  smoothed  by  the  touch  of  glacier  ice,  and  shows  thus 
to  what  a  great  depth  the  valley  was  formerly  filled  up  by  that  sluggish 
current. 

The  picture  taken,  a  rapid  but  cautious  descent  brings  me  again  t<>  the 
road,  and  we  continue  our  journey  down  to  the  Cromlech  Bridge.  Thi> 
takes  its  name  from  some  immense  blocks  of  stone  by  the  roadside,  which, 
however,  are  not  true  cromlech  stones,  but  are  simply  parts  of  an  immense 
fall  of  stone  from  the  Glyders.  Indeed,  this  side  of  the  pass  here  presents, 
as  high  as  the  eye  can  reach,  one  continuous  straight  slope  of  talus  from  the 
rocks  above,  and  which  is  waiting  for  the  next  glacial  epoch  to  be  borne 
away;  for  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  little  mountain  stream 
can  ever  roll  away  the  debris  continually  showered  into  it  by  the  side  of  h 
valley  of  any  width.  Lower  down  on  the  left  some  rocks,  plainly  glacier- 
rounded,  point  out  the  embouchure  of  Cwin  Glas — a  hollow  well  worth 
visiting  by  the  student  of  glaciology — and  we  presently  catch  sight  up  it  of 
the  peak  of  Snowdon  standing  out  clear  against  the  sky. 

Arrived  at  Llanberis,  we  first  go  to  see  the  beautiful  waterfall  formed 
by  the  stream  coming  down  from  Snowdon,  and  which  must,  by  all 
means,  be  viewed  from  its  own  left  bank.  There  being  no  means  of 
crossing  the  v^ater,  we  are  compelled  to  retrace  our  footsteps  for  some 
distance  before  we  can  get  upon  the  Snowdon  ascent  proper.  This  calls 
for  little  remark ;  for,  as  I  have  already  said,  it  is  about  the  most  mono¬ 
tonous  road  that  could  be  taken,  there  being  no  view  until  the  top  of  Cum 
Glas  is  reached,  where  we  look  down  into  the  Pass  in  the  reverse  direction 
to  that  before  mentioned.  The  road  is  quite  clear  below  us.  The  Glyders 
stand  grandly  opposite  us,  and  the  sound  of  blasting  reverberates  across 
from  the  Llanberis  slate  quarries.  The  ascent  now  stiffens.  We  pass  the 
junction  with  the  road  from  Penygwryd,  where  we  see  the  little  lake  of 
Glaslyn  again,  but  lying  far  below  us;  and,  striving  against  the  strong 
blasts  which  now  encompass  us,  we  gain  the  summit.  Here  the  first 
objects  which  meet  us  are  our  fellow-tourists  of  the  day  before,  who  have 
come  up  from  Beddgelert,  and  whom  we  greet  with  the  friendly  feeling  we 
always  acquire  for  those  with  whom  we  travel  for  even  a  short  time. 

Having  ensconced  ourselves  under  the  trigonometrical  cairn,  we  endeavour 
to  count  the  numerous  lakes  in  view,  check  off  the  mountains,  and  strain 
our  eyes  on  the  low,  black  bauk  presented  by  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  under¬ 
surface  of  the  clouds  cutting  off,  like  a  drop  scene,  all  more  distant  views. 
But  the  clouds  come  and  enfold  us,  chill  us  through,  and  make  us  take 
refuge  in  the  sheds,  where  we  have  refreshments;  but  let  me  draw  a  veil 
over  that.  We  take  some  more  views,  with  vain  endeavours  to  get  a  lull 
of  a  few  seconds  in  the  wind,  and  then  rapidly  descend  the  mountain.  As 
the  evening  closes  I  go  to  the  base  of  the  old  Dalbadarn  tower  and  enjoy 
the  beautiful  scene  here  spread  out  to  my  view.  The  lake  before  me, 
beautiful,  though  much  disfigured  by  the  immense  masses  of  d&yris  sent 
down  into  it  from  the  slate  quarries,  which  rise  terrace-like  above  it  on  the 
other  side,  the  lower  lake  gleaming  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun,  and  the 
pass  overshadowed  by  the  grey  shadows  of  the  coming  night,  sink  deep 
into  my  memory.  I  tear  myself  lingeringly  away,  for  the  time  of  the  last 
train  is  approaching,  and  soon  we  are  on  the  way  back,  delighted  with  our 
two  days’  experiences,  and  hoping  that  all  our  friends  may  be  induced  to 
venture  on  a  similar  circuit.  C.  J.  Watson. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

PATENTS  APPLIED  FOR. 

No.  4,119. — “Photographer’s  Lamp.”  G.  Wilson,  4,  Hope-street, 
Withington,  Manchester. — Dated  February  29,  1884. 

No.  4,144, — “Colouring  Photographic  Prints.”  W.  B.  Anderson,  2h, 
Union-terrace,  Aberdeen. — Dated  February  29,  1884. 

No.  4,258. — “Photographic  Camera  Clip  Support.”  L.  B.  Pilling,  10, 
Thornsett-road,  Anerley. — Dated  March  3,  1884. 

SPECIFICATIONS  PUBLISHED  DURING  THE  PAST  WEEK. 

PRODUCING  PLATES  BY  PHOTOGRAPHY  TO  BE  USED  FOR 
PRINTING  PURPOSES. 

This  invention,  which  received  provisional  protection  only,  is  a  com¬ 
munication  from  Messrs.  Benecke  and  Fischer,  of  St.  Louis,  United 
States  of  America,  and  John  Frank,  of  Frankfort-on-thc-Main,  Germany. 
It  relates  to  an  improved  method  of  producing  photolithographic  plates 
for  use  in  printing,  and  the  object  is  to  produce  a  plate  from  which 
a  picture  or  the  like  can  be  printed,  the  shades  of  which  are  formed  by 
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number  of  points  or  dots  placed  more  or  less  close  together,  the  design  for 
ie  picture  being  engraved  upon  a  zinc  or  otner  plate,  from  which  nnpres- 
o„s  may  be  taken  by  pressure.  The  production  of  the  design  is  ac- 
nnplished  by  taking  by  photography  from  a  negative  a  small  representa- 
on  of  the  object  which  is  to  be  reproduced.  This  representation,  is 
llarged  whereby  a  design  is  produced  which  consists  of  a  great  number  of 
nail  points  or  dots,  and  which  is  thus  m  a  suitable  form  to  be  engraved 
non  a  zinc  or  other  plate  in  order  to  be  reproduced  by  pressure,  lo  pre- 
are  such  a  design  it  is  necessary  that  the  collodion  employed  for  taking  the 
'presentation  should  be  very  thin  and  only  slightly  iodised,  as  upon  this 
epends  the  size  of,  and  the  distance  between,  the  points  or  dots,  lhe 
late  should  have  a  coarse  or  a  fine  grain  according  as  a  greater  or  lesser 

alargement  of  the  proof  is  required.  .  .  ^  ,  .  , 

The  liquid,  the  composition  of  which  is  given  below,  is  that  which 
required  for  the  production  of  the  small  image. 

Alcohol  .  30  grams- 

Ether.. .  ^0  ,, 

Gun  cctton  .  O’3  gram. 

Iodide  of  ammonium . .  0-8  ,, 

To  cause  the  image  to  appear  or  be  developed  the  following  composition 
used 

Water  . 480  grains. 

Sulphite  of  iron .  3^  >> 

Acetic  acid .  ”0  ,, 

Alcohol . 30  >>  . 

The  shade  of  the  design  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the  solution,  being 
ghter  when  the  solution  is  stronger  and  darker  when  the  acid  solution  is 
;eaker.  The  design  can  be  transferred  upon  the  stone  in  the  ordinary 
tanner,  and  the  picture  or  the  like  can  be  reproduced  by  lithography. 


MPROVEMENTS  IN  APPARATUS  FOR  STORING  AND  CON¬ 
VEYING  DEVELOPING  AND  OTHER  CHEMICALS  RE¬ 
QUIRED  FOR  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PICTURES. 

’he  following  is  the  specification  of  George  Duncan  Macdougald, 
hemist,  Dundee,  in  the  county  of  Forfar,  North  Britain 
The  object  of  my  invention  is  to  enable  a  photographic  operator  to  pro- 
uce,  in  a  rapid  and  convenient  manner,  a  developing  or  other  chemical 
ilution  of  adjusted  strength,  and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  in  a  more 
fficient  manner  the  chemical  reagents  used. 

In  carrying  the  same  into  effect,  according  to  one  part  of  my  invention 
construct  envelopes  or  vessels  made  either  of  glass,  paper,  gelatine,,  gum 
rabic,  or  a  compound  of  gum  arabic  and  gelatine,  or  other  suitable 
laterial,  according  as  I  wish  to  preserve  the  chemicals  in  a  wet  or  dry  con- 
ition,  and  having  one  or  more  spaces  inside,  in  which  are  placed  adjusted 
uantities  of  chemical  reagents  in  a  solid  or  liquid  state.  The  envelopes 
r  vessels  are  constructed  in  such  a  manner,  hereinafter  described,  as  shall 
reserve  the  chemical  or  chemicals,  and  at  the  same  time  enable  the 
perator  at  will  to  discharge  their  contents,  in  order  to  form  an  adjusted 
hotographic  chemical  solution. 

According  to  the  second  part  of  my  invention,  and  with  the  same  object 
i  view,  I  impregnate  pieces  of  bibulous  material,  such  as  asbestos,  ordinary 
oth,  felt,  bibulous  paper,  or  such  other  substances  as  are  porous  in  their 
rture  or  construction  or  other  material  with  adjusted  quantities  of 
lemical  reagents,  and  afterwards  I  dry  these  pieces  completely  in  order 
i  prevent  atmospheric  action.  By  soaking  one  or  more  pieces  of  the  im- 
:'egnated  material  in  water  a  solution  of  chemical  reagents  may  be  made 
adjusted  strength. 

Having  thus  in  a  general  manner  set  forth  the  nature  of  my  invention,  I 
wv  proceed  to  describe  more  particularly  the  method  of  working  or  carry  - 
ig  the  same  into  effect. 

According  to  the  first  part  of  my  invention  a  convenient  form  of  the  new 
oparatus  consists  of  a  vessel  made  of  glass  and  provided  with  two  pro¬ 
moting  tubes.  The  chemicals  are  introduced  into  the  body  of  the  vessel,  and 
ie  tubes  thereafter  completely  closed  or  sealed  in  any  convenient  manner. 
In  the  event  of  the  vessel  being  made  of  glass,  the  sealing  is  conveniently 
irformed  by  melting  the  ends  of  the  tubes  and  thus  closing  them.  Other 
ethods  of  sealing  may  however  be  adopted,  such  as  filling  the  ends  of  the 
bes  with  wax,  pitch,  or  other  .substance  of  a  like  nature,  or  by  placing 
aall  caps  on  the  ends  of  the  tubes,  or  sealing  stoppers  into  the  tubes.  A 
ort  distance  from  the  ends  of  the  projecting  tubes  slight  indentations  or 
cisions  are  made,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  rupture  of  the  vessel.  In  this 
rm  of  my  invention,  and  in  the  event  of  the  projecting  tubes  being  made 
very  small  diameter,  the  incisions  or  indentations  may  he  dispensed 
Lth,  as  the  tubes  may  be  easily  ruptured  without  an  indentation.  When 
>out  to  be  used  the  ends  of  the  projecting  tubes  are  broken  off.  A  clear 
issage  is  thus  made  for  the  escape  of  the  chemicals,  which  may  be  allowed 
'  flow  out  by  gravity,  or  the  mouth  may  be  applied  to  one  end  and  the 
mtents  blown  out  at  the  other,  to  form  the  adjusted  chemical  solution, 
y  the  use  of  this  device  a  photographic  chemical  or  chemicals  maybe  pre- 
rved  for  any  length  of  time  uninjured  by  air  or  climate,  and  at  a 
oment’s  notice  be  discharged  to  form  an  adjusted,  developing,  or  other 
mtographic  solution. 

Another  convenient  form  of  my  invention  consists  of  a  vessel  made  of 
ass  or  other  material,  but  without  projecting  tubes.  An  incision  or 
dentation  is  made  in  any  position  on  the  vessel  in  order  to  weaken  its 
ills.  When  about  to  be  used  the  vessel  is  ruptured  by  force  applied  to 
i  weak  part  or  parts,  and  the  chemical  or  chemicals  thereby  liberated  to 
im  the  adjusted  solution. 

Another  convenient  form  of  my  invention  consists  of  a  thin  bulb  or  bulbs 

■  contain  the  chemical  or  chemicals,  and  of  such  material  and  thickness  as  j 
'  xy  easily  be  ruptured  by  pressure. 

Another  form  of  my  invention  consists  of  an  envelope  of  cylindrical  or 

■  ler  form,  provided  with  one  or  more  partitions,  for  the  separation  of  the  I 


various  chemicals.  These  envelopes  may  be  made  with  a  material  soluble 
in  water,  or  with  a  material  insoluble  in  water  and  provided  with  a  seam 
of  gum  arabic,  or  other  soluble  and  adhesive  substance,  which  opens  by  the 
action  of  the  water,  or  they  may  be  made  of  materials  altogether  insoluble 
in  water.  The  partitions  may  be  made  with  a  piece  of  string  applied  as  a 
ligature,  the  surplus  string  being  left  attached  for  convenience  in  after 
manipulation;  or  the  partitions  may  be  made  by  the  insertion  of  a  piece  of 
paper,  cardboard,  cotton  wool,  or  other  material  into  the  interior  of  the 
vessel.  When  about  to  be  used  the  envelope  is  placed  in  water.  If  of 
soluble  material  the  envelope  then  dissolves,  discharging  the  chemical  or 
chemicals.  If  of  soluble  material,  and  provided  with  a  soluble  seam,  the 
seam  opens  and  allows  of  the  discharge  of  the  chemicals  to  form  an  ad¬ 
justed  solution.  Whether  the  envelope  be  made  with  a  seam  of  soluble 
material  such  as  gum  arabic,  or  altogether  of  soluble  material,  or  altogether 
of  insoluble  material,  a  very  quick  and  convenient  method  of  releasing  the 
materials  is  to  rupture  the  various  compartments  with  the  finger  nail 
previous  to  putting  the  apparatus  into  water. 

Another  convenient  form  of  my  invention  consists  of  a  paper  cylinder 
with  an  opening  or  openings  into  it,  covered  with  a  flap  or  Haps,  which  re¬ 
mains  closed  while  the  apparatus  is  not  in  use,  and  keep  the  contained 
chemical  or  chemicals  in  position.  When  about  to  be  used  the  apparatus 
is  put  in  water,  when  the  flaps  open,  discharging  the  chemicals. 

According  to  the  second  part  of  my  invention,  and  with  the  same  objects 
in  view,  I  saturate  the  pieces  of  bibulous  material,  such  as  asbestos,  ordinary 
cloth,  felt,  bibulous  paper,  or  such  porous  material  as  loaf  sugar,  with 
adjusted  quantities  of  a  chemical  or  chemicals. 

To  use  this  form  of  my  apparatus,  the  bibulous  portion  is  dipped  in 
water  when  the  chemicals  dissolve  out,  producing  an  adjusted  solution. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  my 
said  invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  I  declaro 
that  what  I  claim  is — 

1.  Vessels  made  of  glass  or  other  material,  and  provided  with  one  or 
more  projecting  and  sealed  or  closed  tubes,  substantially  as  and  for  the 
purposes  described. 

2.  Vessels  made  of  glass  or  other  material,  and  provided  with  one  or 
more  incisions  or  indentations,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purposes 
described. 

3.  Vessels  made  of  paper  or  other  material,  and  provided  with  incisions 
or  partitions,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purposes  described. 

4.  Soluble  envelopes,  or  such  as  open  by  the  action  of  water,  sub¬ 
stantially  as  and  for  the  purposes  described. 

5.  Vessels  having  an  opening  or  openings  covered  with  a  flap  or  flaps, 
which  open  by  the  action  of  water,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purposes 
described. 

6.  Pieces  of  bibulous  material,  such  as  asbestos,  ordinary  cloth,  felt, 
bibulous  paper,  or  porous  material,  such  as  loaf  sugar,  substantially  as  and 
for  the  purposes  described. 

7.  The  combination  of  two  or  more  of  the  forms  above  described,  sub¬ 
stantially  as  and  for  the  purposes  described. 

[From  the  foregoing  we  have  omitted  certain  drawings  of  forms  in 
which  the  tubes  and  other  appliances  may  be  made,  together  with 
references  to  them,  such  not  being  necessary  to  the  understanding  of 
the  principle  of  the  invention. — Eds.] 

IMPROVED  APPARATUS  FOR  USE  IN  WASHING  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC  PRINTS  AND  OTHER  ARTICLES  OR  MATERIALS. 
The  following  is  the  specification  of  Frederick  Hazeldixe,  of  Lant-street, 
Borough,  in  the  County  of  Surrey  : — 

My  invention  relates  to  a  simple  construction  of  trough  for  washing 
photographic  prints,  negatives,  or  chemical  compounds,  whereby  the 
whole  body  of  the  washing  water,  and  particularly  the  portion  containing 
the  salts  dissolved  out,  is  changed  at  frequent  intervals  with  the  least 
necessary  waste  of  water,  the  operation  of  the  washing  trough  being 
entirely  automatic  without  the  use  of  any  mechanism. 

The  trough  is  divided  into  two  compartments,  of  which  the  first  or  washing 
compartment  receives  a  constant  stream  of  water  that  flows  from  the  one 
compartment  t®  the  other,  whilst  the  second  compartment  is  provided  with 
an  outlet  syphon  or  valve.  The  trough  is  so  balanced  that  when  the 
second  compartment  fills  to  a  certain  height  the  trough  assumes  suddenly 
a  tilted  position,  thereby  violently  agitating  the  water  among  the  prints  or 
materials  being  washed,  separating  them  and  starting  the  syphon  or  opening 
the  valve.  The  arrangement  is  such  that  the  outflow  shall  gain  on  the 
inflow,  so  that  the  water  will  be  run  off  from  the  second  compartment 
faster  than  it  flows  into  the  first,  until  the  second  compartment  having 
been  almost  emptied  the  counterpoise  preponderates  and  returns  the 
trough  to  its  horizontal  position,  again  agitating  the  water,  &e.,  whereupon 
the  trough  refills  and  the  same  operation  is  repeated. 

A  and  B  are  the  two  compartments  of  the  trough  separated  by  a  partition 
0,  which  rises  from  the  bottom  to  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  top  of  the 
trough.  The  compartment  A  is  the  larger  of  the  two,  and  in  it  are  placed  the 
prints  or  substances  to  be  washed.  D  is  another  partition  dipping  into  com¬ 
partment  A  at  a  short  distance  from  partition  C,  and  reaching  from  the  top  of 
the  trough  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  bottom,  so  as  to  compel  the  water 
at  the  lower  part  holding  in  solution  the  salts  washed  out  (and  which  being 
of  greater  specific  gravity  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  trough)  to  pass  out 
through  the  space  between  the  two  partitions  0  D  into  compartment  B. 
E  is  a  syphon  of  which  the  short  leg  dips  into  compartment  B,  and  reaches 
within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  bottom,  whilst  the  bend  of  the  syphon 
is  sufficiently  below  the  top  of  the  trough  to  ensure  the  syphon  being  started 
automatically  when  the  trough  assumes  the  inclined  position.  The  longer 
leg  of  the  syphon  extends  sufficiently  below  the  bottom  of  the  trough  to 
ensure  the  action  of  the  syphon  continuing  until  the  compartment  B  is 
sufficiently  emptied.  The  trough  oscillates  on  a  transverse  fulcrum  formed 
by  a  downwardly  projecting  rib  or  plate  F,  fixed  or  hinged  to,  and  extending 
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across,  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  and  in  its  normal  position  tire  trough 
rests  partly  on  the  fulcrum  F  and  partly  on  a  downwardly  projecting  part 
G  at  the  end  opposite  to  the  syphon,  which  part  G  is  sufficiently  loaded  to 
preponderate  and  to  bring  the  trough  back  to  its  horizontal  position  when 


C7P 


the  compartment  B  is  nearly  empty,  but  is  overcome  when  the  compart¬ 
ment  B  fills  up  to  about  the  top  of  the  partition  C,  the  relative 
position  of  the  partition  C  and  of  the  fulcrum  F  being  such  as  to  enable 
this  action  to  take  place  by  the  alternate  preponderance  of  the  weight  G  and 
the  full  chamber  B.  The  compartment  A  receives  a  constant  supply  of 
water  so  regulated  that  the  inflow  is  somewhat  less  than  the  outflow  through 
the  syphon  E.  A  valve  may  be  substituted  for  the  syphon. 

The  apparatus  may  be  made  of  tinware  or  other  suitable  material,  such  as 
earthenware  or  ebonite,  and  if  of  metal  should  be  protected  on  the  inner 
surfaces  against  the  action  of  the  chemicals. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  my  said 
invention  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  j;o  be  performed,  I  declare  that 
what  I  claim  is  : — 

A  photographic  or  chemical  washing  trough  or  tray  divided  by  partitions 
as  described,  and  provided  with  a  syphon  or  valve  outlet  and  counterweight, 
and  arranged  to  rock  automatically  upon  a  fulcrum,  substantially  in  the 
manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  described  and  illustrated  in  the  drawings. 


Jlfotings  of  J&rmtws. 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Mr.  A.  H addon  remarked  that  the  members  were  now  doubtless  auxin 
to  see  Messrs.  Barker’s  demonstrations,  and,  as  Mr.  1  )ebenham  \\  ah  in  a  fj 
weeks  to  give  a  lecturette  on  lenses,  the  subject  of  the  question  worn 
then,  probably,  receive  attention. 

Mr.  C.  Darker  said  that  it  gave  great  pleasure  to  himself  and  1 
brother  to  demonstrate  before  the  Society  some  of  the  phenomena 
polarisation.  Many  of  the  slides  which  would  be  shown  were  prepar 
and  lent  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Lewis  Wright,  lie  would  invite  p; 
ticular  attention  to  the  effects  produced  upon  bodies  by  molecular  foro 
such  as  attraction,  expansion,  and  crystallisation.  Some  of  the  effects 
these  forces  were  either  made  visible  or  brought  into  much  great 
prominence  by  the  use  of  polarised  light,  and  the  appearances  so  produc 
could,  except  as  regards  colour,  be  reproduced  by  photography.  Iman 
of  crystals — benzoic  acid,  salicine,  and  citrate  of  soda — were  thrown  up 
the  screen,  with  and  without  the  intervention  of  a  plate  of  selenite, 
show  the  effect  of  polarisation  in  displaying  the  forms  of  their  crystals 
tion,  and  photographs  of  the  same  subjects  taken  under  the  same  co 
ditions  were  handed  round.  Amongst  other  substances  illustrating  t, 
effects  of  polarisation,  there  were  shown  slides  of  zanthouine,  saucy 
acid,  chloride  of  morphia,  double  sulphate  of  copper  and  ammonia,  tarti'a 
of  soda,  urea,  cinnamonic  acid,  chlorate  of  potash,  and  tartaric  aci 
Hyposulphite  of  soda  was  also  shown.  In  this  case  a  little  gum  had  be 
added  before  crystallisation. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Brown  here  remarked  that  gelatine  altered  the  form  of  t 
crystals  deposited  from  its  solution. 

The  subject  of  the  biaxial  system  of  crystallisation  was  then  gone  int 
and  a  crystal  of  nitrate  of  potash  was  first  shown  with  its  two  sets 
coloured  rings  in  illustration.  Carbonate  of  lead,  with  its  axes  furth 
apart  than  those  of  nitre,  arragonite,  sulphate  of  iron,  bichromate 
potash,  borax,  and  sugar  followed.  After  the  exposition  of  the  effe 
of  a  right  and  left  crystal  of  quartz  when  used  together,  and  an  exhibit 
amethyst  and  selenite,  the  effect  of  expansion  from  heating  one  edge  of 
plate  of  glass  was  shown,  and  that  of  pressure  upon  the  same  substan 
whilst  in  the  lantern;  and  it  was  mentioned  that  a  photographic  lens  whi< 
was  too  tightly  screwed  down  into  its  cell  would  show  a  similar  effw. 
Sections  of  various  substances  were  then  shown,  and  the  brilliant  gin 
and  change  of  colour  evoked  frequent  applause.  Amongst  the  subjw 
giving  the  most  striking  effect  were  perthite,  zeolite,  and  graphic  graniti 

A  display  of  symmetrical  figures  from  pieces  of  selenite  concluded 
most  successful  and  enjoyable  evening,  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Debt- 
ham,  seconded  by  Mr.  Haddon,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
Messrs.  Barker. 

On  the  14th  instant  Mr.  T.  Bolas  will  deliver  his  lecture  on  photo. -bio 
printing. 


LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

5a,  Pall  Mall  East. 

11 . 

The  Studio,  Chancery -lane. 

College  of  Physical  Science. 
Institution  Rooms,  Buchanan-st. 

U  .... 

11 . 

12 . 

Cheltenham  Amateur  . 

12 . 

Bury . 

Temperance  Hall. 

12 

»  > 

13  . 

London  and  Provincial  . 

Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 

13 

»> 

14 . 

Ireland . 

Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin. 

LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
At  the  weekly  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  28th  ultimo,  the  chair 
was  occupied  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Prestwich. 

It  having  been  announced  that  Messrs.  C.  and  F.  Darker  would  give  a 
demonstration  of  the  polarisation  of  light  by  the  oxyhydrogen  lantern, 
there  was  a  full  attendance  of  members  and  friends  to  witness  the  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  showed  a  carrier  for  lantern  slides,  by  means  of  which 
two  subjects  could  be  rapidly  and  smoothly  changed.  It  differed  in 
principle  from  the  ©ne  lately  introduced 
by  Mr.  Macdougald,  in  that  the  slide 
was  horizontal,  and  therefore  applicable 
to  any  lantern.  The  movement  was  to 
and  fro,  and  will  be  found  described  in 
our  last  number  in  the  report  of  the  r1 
meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Great  Britain.  He  (Mr.  Cowan)  also 
described  some  further  experiments  with 
green  glass  and  yellow  paper  as  the 
media  for  illumination  for  photographic  dark  rooms,  and  showed  some 
results,  from  which  it  appeared  that,  starting  with  one  thickness  of  paper, 
the  addition  of  the  green  glass  did  not  stop  quite  so  much  photographic 
action  as  an  additional  thickness  of  paper,  but  that  when  four  or  five 
papers  were  used  the  glass  prevented  photographic  action  quite  as 
effectually  as  two  or  more  additional  thicknesses  of  paper. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  said  that  a  medium  of  one  colour  let  through 
certain  rays  of  light,  having  a  photographic  power  which  further  thicknesses 
of  the  same  colour  would  still  let  through.  A  medium  of  another  colour, 
however,  would  stop  these  rays.  In  this  instance  the  green  glass  stopped 
the  orange  or  red  rays,  and  rendered  the  light  pleasant  to  work  with  as  well 

tlS  Seif©* 

Mr.  W.  Ackland  agreed  with  Mr.  Debenham  as  to  the  effect  of  two 
media  of  different  colours. 

A  question  from  the  box  was  read— “Why  are  not  large  heads  taken 

direct  in  the  camera  instead  of  by  enlargement?” 

A  Member  said  that  the  question  would  form  a  subject  for  an  entire 
evening. 


The  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  the  Free  Library, 
Thursday,  the  28th  ult., — Dr.  Ivenyon,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  January  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed,  ai 
Messrs.  Sharp  and  Swinton  were  elected  members  of  the  Association. 

The  Librarian  announced  the  receipt  of  a  donation  to  the  library 
the  American  Photographic  Timex,  and  of  eight  lantern  slides,  on  Cowa 
plates,  from  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  t 
Sheffield  Photographic  Society,  thanking  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Pho 
graphic  Association  for  their  contributions  to  the  recent  Sheffield  pin- 
graphic  exhibition. 

The  Chairman  read  an  addition  to  bye-law  No.  5,  which  had  been  ma 
by  the  Council — “That  all  prints  for  competition,  or  for  the  exhibition^ 
the  Society,  should  be  mounted  on  separate  mounts,  not  less  than  sevent- 
and  a-half  by  thirteen  and  a-half  inches.”  This  received  the  sanction 
the  meeting. 

Mr.  H.  Rutter  exhibited  some  of  the  cathedral-tinted  glass  recen 
brought  to  the  notice  of  photographers  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest  said  that  this  glass,  on  submission  to  the  test  of 
spectroscope,  proved  to  be  most  unsafe  for  transmitting  light  to 
developing-room.  If  good  pictures  were  obtained  where  it  was  in  us- 
was  the  result  of  the  merest  accident. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Day  passed  round  a  beautiful  transparency  which  had  1 
developed  in  a  room  lit  by  a  naked  gas  flame,  and  yet  without  a  trace  of ; 

Mr.  Rutter  differed  from  Mr.  Forrest  entirely,  and  thought  that  pla 
might  be  safely  developed  where  the  light  passed  through  glass  of  the  k 
described.  In  practice,  however,  he  preferred  to  use  a  sheet  of  oral 
paper  in  addition. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Kirkby  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  no  glass  whatever  v 
absolutely  safe  for  the  development  of  exceedingly-sensitive  bromide 
silver  films;  but  he  thought  that  the  safest  combination  was  that  of  lit 
ruby  glass  and  a  sheet  of  orange. 

The  Chairman  thanked  Mr.  Rutter  for  exhibiting  his  specimens  of 
glass  in  question,  and  also  for  introducing  the  subject.  He  (the  Chairm 
proceeded  to  say  that  discretion  was  necessary  in  the  use  of  light,  s 
when  this  was  employed  almost  any  mode  of  illumination  might  be  used 
the  dark  room  without  danger.  He  then  called  the  attention  of  the  xnf 
bers  present  to  some  extremely-beautiful  snow  pictures,  by  Mr.  Valenti 
of  Dundee,  which  he  had  been  good  enough  to  send  for  exhibition. 

Mr.  W.  Rogers  exhibited  and  described  one  of  Steinheil’s  new  lenses 

Mr.  Morris  showed  some  ferns  artistically  arranged  on  mounts 
photographing. 

Mr.  J.  H.  T.  Ellerbeck  exhibited  a  number  of  light  and  porta 
frames,  invented  and  constructed  by  himself,  for  the  display  of  moun 
photographs.  These  frames  were  filled  with  a  large  collection  of  prints1 
Mr.  Ellerbeck,  as  well  as  with  the  productions  of  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Pain 
Messrs.  Crowe,  Forrest,  Kirkby,  and  other  members  of  the  Association 

The  presentation  print  of  Chartres,  enlarged  by  the  Woodburyt1 
Company  from  a  negative  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer,  was  on  view,  ( 
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n  finp  enlargement  by  Messrs.  Goodall  and  Steven,  on  enamelled 
atino  bromide  paper,  of  Mr.  W.  H,  Kirkby’s  picture,  Tired  , 

Vn  exceedingly-interesting  comparison  or  the  brilliancy  of  the  discs 
en  by  lanterns  by  different  makers  then  took  place.  The  Rev.  H.  J. 
i  Imer  showed  Mr.  Medland’s  Pentaphane ;  Hughes’  Pamphengos  was 
liibited  by  Mr.  Watts;  Archer’s  Photinus,  by  Mr.  Phillips;  and  the 
iplexicon,  l  y  Mr.  Knott.  The  result  of  ,  the^  trial  showed  that  the 
lotinus  was  greatly  superior  to  the  others. _  This  is  a  new  four- wick 
item,  with  a  reflector  of  a  special  curvature  invented  by  Mr.  Archer. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer  called  attention  to  a  feature  in  the  Pentaphane, 
which  enlarged  negatives  could  be  taken  direct  from  an  ordinary  photo- 
aphic  print. 

The  members  then  adjourned  to  the  lecture  hall  to  enjoy  a  large  number 
views  shown  by  Mr.  Knott  with  the  oxyhvdrogen  lantern.  The  trans- 
roncies  were  the  work  of  the  Revs.  H.  J.  Palmer  and  Scott,  and  of 
essrs.  Beer,  Day,  Ellerbeck,  Kirkby,  Maycock,  Watts,  and  others.  Mr. 
lerbeck’s  series  of  views  among  the  ITartz  mountains  and  on  the  rivers 
line  and  Lahn  were  much  enjoyed  ;  and  his  comic  pictures  illustrating 
mgfellow’s  poem  “Excelsior,”  which  was  r,ead  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  as 
a  pictures  passed  in  succession  over  the  screen,  caused  much  amusement. 


BRISTOL  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

HE  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  the  Studio, 
ortland-street,-  on  Wednesday,  the  27th  ult.,  —  Colonel  Playfair,  Vice 
resident,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been 
in  firmed, 

The  Honorary  Secretary  proposed  Mr.  Edward  Walsh  as  an  ordinary 
lember,  and  he  was  unanimously  elected. 

The  Chairman  then  read  his  paper  entitled  General  Notes.  [See  page  152.] 
Mr.  E.  Brightman  remarked  that  Mr.  Bennett,  in  the  early  days  of 
datine,  did  much  to  popularise  the  use  of  gelatine  by  the  introduction  of 
is  rapid  plates. 

The  Chairman  said  that,  although  they  were  practically  using  the  same 
fates  now  as  in  1873,  still  the  modification  of  the  formulce,  the  additional 
ds  to  development  in  the  direction  of  reducing  or  increasing  density,  and 
le  increased  experience  gained  had  placed  them  in  a  vastly-advanced 
isition  and  given  them  a  control  over  the  results  which  were  in  the  early 
ays  eagerly  sought  for. 

Mr.  Phillips  inquired  if  it  were  generally  considered  a  sine  qua  non  to 
5e  the  developer  recommended  by  the  maker  of  the  plates  being  used. 

Mr.  Daniel  replied  that  such  was  undoubtedly  the  case,  as  the  maker, 
a  reliable  one,  would  have  experimented,  and  found  what  developer 
ave  the  best  results  with  his  plates.  Of  course,  the  particular  mode 
f  using  the  developer  preferred  by  the  operator  might  ultimately  be 
lopted,  the  quantities  suggested  by  the  maker  being  brought  to  bear  upon 
le  operation  of  making  up  the  developer. 

Mr.  Brightman  expressed  his  belief  in  the  absolute  necessity  for  difite- 
mt  plates  being  differently  treated. 

Mr.  Daniel,  in  support  of  Mr.  Brightman,  remarked  that  for  weakening 
is  own  plates  he  found  dilute  cyanide  of  potassium  acted  admirably  and 
as  perfectly  under  control,  and  yet,  when  trying  it  with  commercial 
lates,  some  were  not  affected  at  all  by  it,  while  in  others  the  picture  was 
lost  rapidly  destroyed . 

Mr.  Phillips  suggested  that  one  would  hardly  follow  the  maker’s  advice 
i  far  as  not  u-ing  sulphite  of  soda,  when  so  many  found  it  a  great  assis- 
mce.  One  maker  recommended  its  not  being  used. 

Mr.  Brightman  stated  that,  although  he  didonot  mean  that  it  always  caused 
green  fog,’  still  sulphite  of  soda  did  so  undoubted  ij7  with  some  makes  of 
lates;  and  he  was  so  convinced  of  this  in  the  case  of  some  plates  he  had 
sed,  that  when  developing  a  batch  not  long  since  he  cut  plates  in  half 
efore  development  and  dodged  the  other  plates  about,  using  sulphite  of 
)da  with  some  and  not  with  others,  and  found  most  conclusively  that  in 
le  case  of  those  developed  with  that  salt  “green  fog”  was  most  apparent 
i  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

The  Chairman  recommended  the  treatment  of  the  sulphite  of  soda  as 
icommended  by  Mr.  T.  Purnell,  and  which  he  had  found  a  perfect  pre- 
entive  of  evil  results. 

Mr.  Phillips  asked  if  anyone  present  had  experienced  the  extraordinary 
paleseent  appearance  which  was  seen  on  the  surface  of  a  negative  during 
evelopment,  sometimes  appearing  like  the  top  of  a  river  where  a  freshly- 
irred  barge  has  passed  along. 

Mr.  Daniel  said  he  had  often  seen  it,  and  found  that  the  effect  on  the 
1m  was  to  “tan”  it  and  make  it  very  horny.  ! He  had  discovered  it  more 
ten  when  a  plate  had  had  ammonia  and  pyro.  added  somewhat  largely 
unngr  development,  and  had  been  immersed  therein  for  a  rather  long 
enod. 

After  some  further  discussion  a  vote  of  thanks,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
■RIGHTMAN,  seconded  by  Mr.  Phillips,  was  unanimously  accorded  to 
monel  llayfair  for  his  interesting  paper,  after  which  the  meeting  was 
Ijourned  till  the  2Gth  instant. 


GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

HE  ninth  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  the  Religious 
is titution  Rooms,  on  Thursday,  the  21st  ultimo, — Mr.  John  Parker,  Vice- 
resident,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  last  meeting  having  been  read 
id  approved  of, 

called  upon  Mr.  Andrew  Duthie  to  reopen  the  discussion 
l  1 he  Cause  of  Fading  in  Silver  Prints,  which  had  been  left  unfinished  at 
le  last  meeting. 

Mr.  Duthie  said The  subject  for  discussion  this  evening  is  one  of 
icn  importance  that  I  would  have  been  £?Ud-  to  have  seen  it  in  the  hands 


of  some  one  with  much  greater  experience  than  myself — some  one  who 
would,  therefore,  be  better  able  to  handle  it  as  it  deserved.  However,  if 
unable  to  actually  solve  the  question,  I  trust  at  least  to  show  some  reasons 
for  the  fading  of  silver  prints.  It  is  usually  said  that  insufficient  washing 
after  fixing  is  the  cause  of  fading,  but  this  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit, 
especially  as  we  find  unmounted  prints  by  our  best  photographers  are  all 
liable  to  the  same  discolouration  as  mounted  portraits.  With  those  firms 
who  deal  largely  in  scrap  photographs  the  washing  receives  special  atten¬ 
tion.  Messrs.  Wilson,  for  example,  finish  the  washing  in  nearly  boiling 
water.  This  would  ensure  the  removal  of  the  last  trace  of  hypo.  "  In  1841) 
Sir  John  Herschel  recommended  dabbing  the  back  and  front  of  the  print 
with  a  soft  sponge.  This  is  to  be  repeated  three  or  four  times.  He  said  if 
the  washing  was  properly  carried  out  photographers  would  be  troubled  no 
more  by  fading  of  prints.  Of  course  the  photographs  he  referred  to 
were  on  plain  paper,  such  as  Whatman’s  drawing-paper.  Nearly  all  of 
us,  I  think,  have  seen  the  books  of  calotype  photographs  exhibited 
by  the  Secretary  at  our  last  conversazione.  They  seem  to  bear  out  Sir 
John  Herschel’s  statement, Uor  they  show  no  signs  of  fading.  These  are 
also  on  plain  paper.  This,  I  think,  brings  us  a  point  nearer  a  solution  of 
the  difficulty.  From  what  I  have  heard  about  prints  on  plain  paper,  ami 
some  experiments  I  have  been  making  lately,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
fading  is,  to  a  great  extent,  due  to  the  decomposition  of  the  albumen.  J. 
mentioned  this  the  other  day  to  a  manufacturer  of  albumenised  paper,  and 
was  assured  that  they  treated  the  paper  somehow  with  an  acid  to  prevent 
decomposition  taking  place.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  it  is  citric  acid  that 
is  used.  This  is  very  likely— indeed,  almost  sure— to  be  washed  out  by  the 
time  the  print  is  finished.  The  albumen  is,  therefore,  left  without  any 
preservative,  and  is  a  substance  which  would  very  likely  succumb  to  the 
influence  of  a  damp  atmosphere  or  a  hot  sun.  This  seems  probable,  as  we 
often  hear  of  prints  hanging  on  the  walls  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years  and 
showing  little  signs  of  fading.  All  these  years  they  have  been  pressed 
close  to  the  glass  of  the  frame,  which  is  rendered  nearly  air-tight  by  being 
pasted  over  the  back  with  brown  paper.  In  the  old  frames  the  paper  was. 
only  put  round  over  the  tacks,  and  this,  I  think,  was  more  completely 
air-tight  than  the  present  mode  of  stretching  it  right  across  the  back. 
I  regret  that  the  month  which  has  elapsed  since  I  undertook  this 
subject  has  been  too  short  to  allow  me  to  complete  my  experiments. 
I  trust,  however,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  to  have  something  to 
show  in  support  of  my  opinion  about  the  albumen.  We  shall  now  consider 
another  cause  of  fading,  which  is  not,  I  think,  generally  known.  On 
inquiry  I  learn  that  hundreds  of  tons  of  hypo,  are  annually  used  by 
paper  manufacturers.  In  fact,  a  friend  of  mine  was  told  by  a  member 
of  one  of  the  largest  firms  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  without  hypo. 
Napoleon  I.  once  said  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  an  impossibility; 
still  the  paper  makers  seem  to  find  one  here.  I  mentioned  at  the  last 
meeting  some  of  the  results  I  had  got  with  about  sixteen  faded  cabinet 
portraits  with  which  I  had  provided  myself.  I  omitted  to  state  that  they 
were  taken  by  the  leading  London  photographers.  They  were  all  portraits 
of  celebrities,  and  had  been  shown  in  our  windows  in  Renfield-street.  They 
were  exposed  to  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun  all  afternoon  and  to  the  effects  of 
gas  at  night.  Some  of  them  had  been  in  stock  three  or  four  months ; 
others  twelve  months.  In  every  case  I  found  traces  of  hypo.,  and  in  several 
free  sulphuric  acid  was  present.  Three  mounts  were  analysed.  The  first 
contained  in  an  aqueous  solution  hypo.,  sulphates,  and  starch.  In  an  acid 
solution  there  were  traces  of  iron  and  lime,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
potash,  and  a  good  deal  of  soda.  In  this  mount  there  was  no  excess  of 
acid.  In  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  second  were  found  faint  traces  of 
hypo.,  sulphates,  and  chlorine.  In  the  ash  were  iron,  lime,  potash,  soda, 
strontium,  and  alumina ;  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  free  sulphuric  acid. 
The  last — the  only  one  which  resisted  all  tests — was  a  black  one.  It  was 
free  from  hypo,  and  sulphates,  although  subjected  to  more  severe  tests 
than  any  of  the  others.  It  was  neutral  to  test  paper.  I  might  also  mention 
that  I  have  tested  a  number  of  sample  mounts  belonging  to  various  London 
and  local  dealers.  I  found  that  they  all  contained  the  same  impurities, 
although  varying  in  quantity.  Before  sitting  down  I  would  like  to  ask 
some  of  those  present  for  their  experience  of  gold  bevelled-edged  cards. 
There  seems  to  be  something  in  the  colouring  matter  of  the  chocolate 
which  is  almost  fatal  to  silver  prints.  The  black  mounts  are  the  same, 
though  in  a  less  degree.  The  gum  alone  does  not  seem  to  injure  the  prints. 
In  one  case  I  had  a  carte  photograph  which  faded  so  completely  that  the  faces 
were  fiat  and  pale — so  much  so  as  to  be  unfit  for  use.  All  this  took  place  in 
about  three  weeks.  It  was  mounted  on  a  chocolate  card.  In  conclusion: 
I  may  just  mention  that  white  and  yellow  cards  appeared  to  contain  most 
free  acid,  while  those  of  darker  colours  were  mostly  neutral  to  litmus  paper. 

An  interesting  discussion  followed,  and  the  meeting  terminated  with  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Duthie  and  the  Chairman. 


COVENTRY  AND  MIDLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Coventry 
Dispensary, — Mr.  Danks  in  the  chair.  After  the  usual  business, 

The  Chairman  called  upon  Mr.  Arthur  Seymour  to  read  his  paper  on 
Old  Drii-Platc  Processes. 

Mr.  Seymour  said  lie  began  photography  about  the  year  1S58  by  the  suc¬ 
cessful  dry-plate  process  of  Fothevgill,  which  was  first  introduced  on  the 
18th  May  in  that  year.  He  then  went  on  to  speak  of  the  troubles  of  a 
beginner,  &c.,  and  gave  a  general  description  of  the  process.  A  strong 
neutral  silver  bath,  an  old  collodion,  a  careful  washing,  and  extreme  clean¬ 
liness  seemed  to  be  the  chief  points  upon  which  success  depended.  The 
developer  he  used  was  the  pyvo. -acetic,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  exposure  in  a  fair  light  was  from 
two  to  three  minutes,  and  Mr.  Seymour  spoke  feelingly  of  the  bygone 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  image  grow  under  the  developer — a  pleasure  which 
is  lost  in  the  newer  gelatine  process.  He  also  showed  some  negatives  taken 
on  oxymel  plates,  and  also  some  on  tho  meta -gelatine  plates  of  Dr,  Hill 
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Norris,  which  were  much  admired.  He  regretted  he  could  not  stay  longer 
that  evening  having  another  appointment,  and  apologised  for  leaving  so 
early. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  passed  to  Mr.  Seymour  for  his  interest¬ 
ing  paper. 

The  Secretary  then  asked  each  member  present  to  accept  a  box  of  Mr. 
S.  J.  Lloyd’s  new  inountant,  whose  qualities  for  sticking,  keeping,  &c., 
were  known  by  several  members  present  to  be  excellent.  He  also  handed 
round  some  German  sensitised  paper  for  trial. 

Mr.  H.  Mokntfort  said  he  could  recommend  chloride  of  iron  for  reduc¬ 
ing  over-printed  proofs  (to  be  used  after  toning  and  fixing). 

The  meeting  adjourned  in  the  usual  manner  about  ten  o’clock. 


LOCHEE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

Ok  the  29th  ultimo,  the  Lochee  Photographic  Club  held  their  first  annual 
exhibition  and  conversazione  in  the  Victoria  Hall.  The  room  was 
elegantly  set  off  for  the  occasion,  the  platform  being  fitted  up  with  all  the 
draperies  and  machinery  of  a  stage,  in  a  most  complete  and  effective 
manner.  The  walls  were  hung  with  a  variety  of  specimens  of  the  work  of 
the  members  of  the  Club,  including  portraits,  from  the  ordinary  carte 
to  the  “life  size”  picture,  many  of  them  being  splendid  specimens  of  the 
art,  both  for  minute  accuracy  of  likeness  and  artistic  pose  and  finish.  The 
landscapes  were  numerous  and  formed  a  fine  collection. 

Bailie  Ogilvie,  the  President  of  the  Club,  presided,  and,  in  opening  the 
proceedings,  said  that  the  Club,  whose  first  annual  conversazione  they  were 
holding  that  night,  was  only  originated  in  April  last  year,  and  although 
their  existence  had  been  but  brief,  still  there  had  been  diligent  and  perse¬ 
vering  api  fixation  to  work,  with  what  effect  the  audience  could  judge  from 
the  examples  hanging  around  them.  The  Bailie  then  gave  a  resntni  of  the 
history  of  photography  from  its  invention,  forty-five  years  ago,  by  M. 
Daguerre,  tracing  its  gradual  but  rapid  development  from  then  till  now. 

During  the  evening  a  number  of  photographs  was  shown  by  means  of 
the  magic  lantern,  which  were  much  admired.  A  select  programme  of 
music  was  go  le  through  by  several  accomplished  amateurs.  A  dramatic 
sketch,  entitled  “Photographers  in  a  Fix,  was  performed  by  members  of 
the  Club.  The  piece  was  capitally  got  up,  and  the  various  characters  were 
delineated  with  marked  ability  and  success.  The  performance  excited 
most  exuberant  merriment  among  the  audience,  and  proved  thoroughly 
enjoyable.  The  -whole  entertainment  passed  off  with  the  greatest  eclat. 


-$■ — — 


DA RK  -  ROOM  ILLUMINATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — After  the  exhaustive  correspondence  and  discussions  on 
the  subject  of  colour  medium  for  illuminating  the  dark  room,  it  seems  to 
me  time  to  inquire  what  practical  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  recent 
investigations.  Experimentalists  seem  pretty  well  agreed  that  we  may 
safely,  and  with  advantage  to  our  eyes,  discard  the  ruby  medium,  and  that 
yellow  alone,  or  with  the  addition  of  green,  is  now  recognised  as  “the 
happy  medium.  ” 

I  agree  with  one  of  your  correspondents  who  considers  that  the  safest 
colour  for  a  medium  should  be  the  complementary  of  that  which  is  most 
active  in  chemical  force  upon  our  sensitive  plates.  Admitting  the  latter  to 
be  violet,  its  complementary  yellow,  which  is  well  represented  in  canary 
medium,  should  be  all-sufficient  as  to  quality  ;  and  so  in  practice  it  appeal's 
to  be,  where  the  quantity  and  direction  of  the  light  are  properly  regulated. 

In  my  opinion  Mr.  H.  S.  Starnes  is  correct  in  advocating  the  practice  of 
cutting  off  direct  light  and  working  by  reflected  light.  I  have  long  worked 
upon  that  principle,  by  setting  up  an  opaque  screen  between  the  source  of 
light  and  my  developing  dish,  so  that  all  the  light  falling  upon  the  plate  is 
weakened  by  reflection  and  diffusion.  One  may  thus  have  abundance  of 
light  in  the  room,  and  yet  controlled  from  doing  mischief. 

Those  who  develope  by  daylight  require  some  arrangement  capable  of 
ready  adjustment  to  the  varying  strength  of  the  light  outside.  Even  upon 
a  window  in  an  aspect  free  from  sunlight  the  amount  of  light  varies  so 
much  at  different  times  and  seasons  that  it  requires  a  convenient  means  of 
control.  To  the  amateur  who  has  but  one  room  for  all  operations  the 
means  of  admitting  more  or  less  lig'ht  according  to  circumstances  is  most 
important.  To  accomplish  this  end  I  would  suggest  having  a  frame  to  fit 
the  window,  or  the  upper  portion  of  it,  covered  on  the  outer  side  with 
canary  paper,  mounted  with  rotating  laths — in  fact,  a  Venetian  blind — so 
set  that  no  direct  light  should  pass  through  it,  but  be  thrown  upwards, 
with,  if  necessary,  a  yellow  screen  overhead  to  catch  and  reflect  the  light 
down  again.  The  lower  part  of  the  frame  for  about  a  foot  above  the  level 
of  the  developing-dish  should  be  made  opaque.  The  advantage- of  such 
an  arrangement  is  that  the  amount  of  light  would  be  under  control  by 
opening  or  closing  the  apertures,  and,  when  more  light  is  required  for  the 
subsequent  operations,  it  may  be  instantly  secured  by  reversing'  the  laths. 

With  these  few  hints  to  all  whom  they  may  concern  I  must  leave  each 
operator  to  adapt  the  details  of  arrangement  to  his  own  special  conditions 
and  requirements. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  G.  S.  Penny. 

Cheltenham ,  March  3,  1884. 

SODIC  SULPHITE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — “Free  Lance”  says  he  gets  a  stain  on  his  fingers  notwith¬ 
standing  the  ua'e  of  sodic  sulphite.  I  am  glad  to  have  his  countenance  in 
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its  use;  but  really  if  lie  used  an  old  kitchen  or  pocket  knift  to  nine  hi 
plates  for  inspection  he  need  not  s<il  them.  Fortunately  the  ht;u 
readily  removed.  Let  him  add  a  few  drops  of  acid—  cither  hydrochlori 
sulphuric — to  a  little  water,  or  put  in  a  few  crystals  of  citric  acid  \  i 
acidulation  is  produced,  and  on  dipping  the  fingers  in  and  rubbinc  it ,  1 
the  stains  will  disappear. 

I  have  already  said  I  differ  totally  from  Mr.  B.  .1.  Edwards  on  his  a 
tion  that  inferior  pictures  are  produced  by  sodic  sulphite.  Had  this* 
so,  it  would  have  been  found  out  and  commented  on  before  now.  So  f  . 
this  from  being  the  case,  that  pictures  of  the  most  exquisite  qualities*' 
produced  rapidly  by  persons  who  would  at  once  give  it  up  il  quality 
lacking.  I  have  only  found  one  make  of  plate  unsuited  to  it  after  U 
almost  all  known  brands. 

On  the  question  of  whether  sodic  sulphite  does  or  does  not  preserve 
developer  clear  and  prevent  the  usual  muddy  precipitate,  any  oik:  can 
it  by  pouring  into  a  glass  measure  for  examination  the  fluid  used  in  dev< 
ing.  I  should  not  have  conceived  it  possible  to  call  it  in  question.— I 
yours,  &c.,  Sam  eel  Fn 

Kingston-on- Thames,  March  4,  1881. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  should  be  glad  to  learn  the  bept  way  to  mix  the  sn]| 
of  soda  so  as  to  make  up  a  stock  solution  after  the  manner  of  Kdwai  i 
formula.  Mr.  H.  B.  Berkeley  says : — “  Mix  the  citric  acid  in  water,  , 
the  sulphite  of  soda,  and  add  to  the  pyro.” 

To  make  up  a  stock  solution  l  dissolved  sixty  grains  of  citric  aei  i 
seven  ounces  of  boiling  distilled  water,  then  two  ounces  of  sulphite  of  - 
and  when  cool  enough  I  poured  it  into  a  one-ounce  bottle  of  pyrn. ;  fin 
the  time  I  had  used  one  half  of  it  the  rest  had  become  discoloured  all 
like  claret.  Is  there  any  remedy  for  this? 

As  regards  the  amount  of  citric  acid  used  to  preserve  the  pyro- 
without  sulphite:  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  negatives  were  more  bril 
with  a  full  dose  of  the  acid.  Of  course  as  little  as  twenty  grains  will  • 
serve  an  ounce  of  pyro.  a  reasonable  time;  but  are  the  resulting  nega  - 
as  good?  I  think  not.  Perhaps  Mr.  A.  Cowan  might  have  somethin  > 
say  on  this  matter.  His  opinion  would  at  least  be  valued  by — Yours 

Edinburgh,  March  3,  1884.  H.  W. 

LANTERN  SLIDES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  report  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photogr? 
Society  I  am  credited  with  having  shown  some  slides  prepared  i 
“  wet  collodion .”  The  statement  is  a  little  unfortunate,  as  the  slid'  i 
question  were  upon  slow  commercial  gelatino-bromide  plates ;  and  3 
only  object  I  had  in  exhibiting  them  was  to  show  what  results  cou  e 
obtained  with  these  convenient  materials  even  by  unskilled  hands. 

The  subject  is  well  worth  further  experiments  ;  for,  as  a  rule,  nega  - 
taken  by  amateurs  will  not  permit  them  to  use  direct  contact  printing 
the  great  advantages  this  offers.  A  great  number  of  gelatine  bro 
slidos  were  passed  through  the  lanterns  last  Tuesday;  and,  so  far  I 
could  judge,  they  would  fully  meet  the  requirements  of  an  amateur.  V  a 
thrown  on  the  screen  these  pictures  were  very  clear,  soft,  and  vigo  •, 
and  of  a  warm  black  colour ;  but  it  was  proved  that  a  great  range  of  « 
could  be  obtained  by  altering  the  developer. 

My  own  specimens  were  reduced  from  whole-plate  negatives  by  ca  :i 
with  artificial  light ;  and  from  a  good  negative  it  is  easy  to  secure 
lutely  clear  lights  and  a  warm  black  transparency.  I  found  it  necessi  " 
give  a  full  exposure,  and  to  use  a  rapid  developer  (sulpho-pyrog.  1, 
followed  by  Cowell’s  clearing  solution  and  a  final  rinse  in  dilute  ic 
acid. 

No  doubt,  much  depends  upon  the  plate.  I  have  tried  four  lots,  br  n  1 
only  get  good  results  from  those  byT  one  particular  maker. — 1  am,  yours 

March  4,  1884.  H.  A.  Moncbik 

SINGULAR  LUMINOSITY  OF  THE  ARGENT1C-BR0MI 
GELATINE  FILM. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Allow  me  to  point  out  to  Mr.  H.  H.  Cunninghai  w 
probability  that  the  greenish -blue  light  he  refers  to  is  nothing  more 
the  complementary  colour  of  his  two  thicknesses  of  orange-coloured  -r 
produced  on  the  retina  of  the  eye. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  A. 

March  3, 1884. 

BIRMINGHAM  AND  MIDLAND  INSTITUTE  SCIENTII 
SOCIETY:  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  beg  to  inform  those  correspondents  who  have  !el1 
inquiring  for  a  photographic  society  for  Birmingham  that  the  Birmii:  * 
and  Midland  Institute  Scientific  Society  has  a  photographic  section  !?Ij 
to  all  persons  connected  with  the  Institute,  and,  therefore,  at  a  no  M 
cost  to  anyone  interested. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  C.  J.  Wats 

34,  Small  brook- street,  Birmingham ,  February  29,  1884. 

- 4 - 

GREEN  FOG. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— A  very  singular  fact  in  connection  with  green  lij3 
gelatine  plates  came  under  my  notice  a  few  days  since,  which,  being  .'^e 
beyond  my  comprehension,  I  will,  with  your  permission,  briefly 
in  the  Journal,  as  it  may  tend,  perhaps,  to  throw  some  light  on  th1*' 
welcome  phenomenon. 


arch  7,  1884] 
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^vas  asked  on  going  into  a  professional  friend’s  studio,  to  look  at  some 
1(  tives  that’he  had  lately  taken  on  some  plates  of  hL  own  make,  and 
I,  .loped  with  alkaline  pyro.  I  at  once  said—  Well,  there  is,  certainly, 
ty  of  green  about  them.”  “Yes,”  replied  he  ;  but  look  at  the  por 


ty  or  green  aoouc  mein. 

about  the  middle,  on  which  the  plate  rested  on  the  pneumatic  holder 
e  they  were  being  coated.”  And,  lo  !  not  a  sign  of  it  there  !  He  will 
ery  happy  to  send  you  up  one  or  two  of  the  negatives  if  you  would 

ill°some  of  my  more  experienced  brethren  kindly  explain  this?— I  am, 
,3  &Ci  Henry  B.  Hare. 

•eat  Elm  Rectory,  February  28,  1884. 

VTe  shall  be  interested  in  seeing  a  specimen  of  this  curious  pheno- 
on. — Eos.] 

free  LANCE”  AND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PERSPECTIVE. 

To  the  Editors. 

entlemen, — In  reply  to  “Free  Lance,”  in  your  issue  of  February  29th> 
lit  me  to ’thank  him  most  cordially  for  his.  good  opinion  of  my  lec- 
,  Camera  Lucida.  & c.,  and  also  to  own  my  mistake  regarding  that  rais¬ 
ing  passage  to  which  he  refers.  The  fact  is  that  I  was  mislead  through 
ig°so  many  photographs  out  of  perspective  as  regards  the  lines  of 
lings — objects  thrust  too  close  to  the  camera,  he. 

nee  writing  my  lecture  I  have  seen  instruments  which  correct  all  these 
r  :s,  and  also  some  expedients.  These  I  thought  impossible  in  the  art  of 
>1  iography,  which  increase  my  wonder  and  speculation  as  to  the  future 
if  le  science,  so  convinced  am  I  that  we  are  but  at  the  gateway  of 
mgraphic  discovery  and  utility. 

might,  when  coming  home,  a  botanical  friend  informed  me  that  he  has 
>e  l  taking  some  microscopic  specimens  with  the  camera,  thus :  —He 
:rews  the  ordinary  lens  and  inserts  his  microscopic  glass  instead.  In 
way  he  is  able  to  make  photographic  enlargements  direct  from  nature, 
ire  long  we  shall  hear  of  some  great  spirit  discovering  the  art  of  photo- 
gnhing  the  blues  in  nature  with  the  browns ,  and  this  will  be  the  “begin 
ni  ;  of  the  end.” 

gain  thanking  “Free  Lance,”— I  am,  yours,  &c., 


Princes-sireet,  Edinburgh,  March  3,  1884. 

To  the  Editors. 


Hghe  Nisbet. 


ENTLEMEN, — In  your  last  issue  “Free  Lance”  criticises  Mr.  Hume 
X  oet’s  paper  in  your  Journal  of  January  18,  1884,  but  he  did  not  explain 
far  his  (“Free  Lance’s”)  picture  was  to  be  from  the  eye  to  cover  the 
le  of  the  landscape  or  part.  I  suppose  that  the  focal  distance  of  the  lens 
3h  he  used  for  his  picture  and  the  axis  of  both  picture  and  landscape 
what  he  means  when  he  talks  of  exact  superposition, 
he  foot-note  of  Mr.  Nisbet  is,  I  consider,  perfectly  illogical,  inasmuch 
■isle  states: — “The  photograph  is  most  to  be  relied  upon  for  truth  in  all 
pt  perspective ;  ”  that  is  to  say,  that  the  smaller  details  are  useful  to  him. 
ow,  if  the  perspective  of  the  whole  be  defective,  it  is  very  evident  that 
th  perspective  of  the  smaller  parts  will  suffer  proportionately;  and  it  is  a 
that  an  artist  should  lose  himself  by  copying  such,  as  they  would  only 
h  him  to  err.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Coleswegen. 

arch  4,  1884, 


ATIVE  wishes,  to  know  how  to  make  negative  varnish  by  the  aid  of 
rite  hard  spirit  varnish.  Let  him  dilute  it  with  an  equal  volume  of 
:’ong  alcohol,  and  add  two  or  three  drops  of  castor  oil  per  ounce. 
ant  information  as  to  the.  tariff  or  duty  on  the  importation  of  dry 
ates.  in  America;  also  relative  cost  of  plates  and  general  materials  in 
inerica  compared  with  Britain;  and,  lastly,  whether  English  plates 
e  used  there.— R.  Cameron,  Mary  hall-street,  Kirkcaldy, 
il  Iicketts  desires  to  know  if  a  certain  card  mount  (a  specimen  of  which 
encloses)  is  likely  to  cause  a  print  to  fade.  We  think  not.  He  also 
quires  why  the  burnisher  leaves  a  mark  in  one  place  more  than 
other.  This  arises  from  his  having  made  a  temporary  stoppage  at  the 
ace  in  question. 

IVIarr  sends  us  a  list  of  views  of  Westminster  Abbey  and  other 
bhc  buddings  m  London  which  he  would  like  to  obtain  if  he  knew  to 
ioni  to  apply  for  the  same.  This  list  also  dtieludes  a  view  of  Dover 
nn  Folkestone.  Had  he  not  better  specify  his  wants  in  our  advertising 
lumns,  giving  his  name  and  address  ?  He  would  meet  with  many 
spouses. 

L  some  experienced  photographer  kindly  advise  me  as  to  the  best  way 
pay  a  landscape  operator;  also  a  fair  salary  for  a  good  one?  I  also 
ant  to  know  the  best  way  to  heat  a  printing  and  storing  room,  with 
U'K-room  above,  which  I  am  building;  and  a  good  way  to  arrange  the 
inting-room  which  is  a  large  one.  Also  the  best  and  easiest  way  to 
,me  and  number  landscape  negatives,  to  show  well  on  the  prints.— A 

1.).  says:  Mill  you  kindly  inform  me  of  the  best  publication  on  re¬ 
telling  and  enlarging  for  amateurs,  and  oblige  ? - -  In  reply  :  Let 

‘ ,  •  c°nsult  our  Almanac  for  1878,  and  in  it  he  will  find  a  series  of 
upteis  entitled  The  Modern  Practice  of  Enlarging ,  in  which  is  given  all 
®  necessary  information.  As  regards  the  subject  of  “  retouching,”  we 
ill  nave  to  refer  him  to  the  previous  volumes  of  this  Journal,  there 
uig  no  "rork  at  present  in  the  market  devoted  to  it.  A  treatise  by 
mows  and  Colton  was  the  last  that  was  published,  and  although  out 
punt,  m  the  commercial  sense  of  the  term,  a  spare  copy  may  pos- 
j  J  t  •  ,0  *aC  eome  dealers  in  photographic  materials  and 
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G.  B.  inquires  by  what  means  he  can  get  his  customers  brought  into 

the  habit  of  paying  when  giving  their  orders. - In  reply:  Let  him 

place  a  printed  announcement  in  his  reception-room  that  on  and  after 
the  first  of  next  month  (April  although  it  be)  no  portrait  will  Vie  taken  un¬ 
less  upon  the  presentation  of  the  receipt  for  the  amount  of  the  order  to 
the  superintendent  of  the  operating-room. 

Would  you  kindly  inform  me  of  the  nature  of  the  velvet  roller  used  and 
exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  Bolas,  F.CuS.,  in  his  recent  lecture  on  Photo- 
Mechanical  Printing  ?—  1.  Whether  an  ordinary  lithographic  roller  covered 
over  with  velvet  would  do,  or  must  it  be  a  specially- prepared  kind  of 
roller,  and  if  they  can  be  had  commercially  ?—  2.  Having  procured  a 
velvet  roller,  is  the  roller  manipulated  in  the  same  way  as  the  lithographic 
one,  namely,  rolled  up  in  litho.  greasy  ink,  and  then  passed  over  the 
exposed  gelatine  print  ;  that  is,  was  it  simply  by  substituting  a  velvet 
roller  for  a  lithographic  one  that  the  great  difference  between  the  two 

transfers  was  produced? — Transferer. - Will  some  “expert”  kindly 

answer  these  queries? 

In  your  next  issue  can  you  tell  me  how  to  prepare,  and  what  medium  to  use, 
in  colouring  photographs?  In  using  water  colours  the  paint  rubs  off; 
besides,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  on.  I  have  tried  gum  water,  but  on  large 
surfaces  it  does  not  answer,  and  in  oils  I  am  anything  but  successful. 
Any  information,  with  name  of  a  work  on  photographic  painting,  will 

greatly  oblige — W.  C.  Harris. - In  reply:  When  water  colour  does  not 

readily  “take”  to  the  surface  of  an  albumenised  print,  the  simple 
expedient  of  applying  the  tongue  to  the  surface  will  effect  a  union.  But 
the  leading  manufacturers  of  water  colours  supply  prepared  ox-gall, 
specially  intended  for  such  a  purpose.  We  have  seen  a  “  medium  ” 
which  was  very  useful  for  mixing  with  water  colours,  but  have  a  strong 
idea  it  was  composed  in  a  large  measure  of  ox-gall. 

I  have  a  10  X  8  rapid  rectilinear  lens,  by  Dallmeyer,  and  a  9  X  7  portable 
symmetrical,  by  Ross.  By  using  a  small  stop  would  either  of  the  above 
cover  a  plate  15  X  12  ?  I  also  have  a  Ross’  No.  3  cabinet  portrait  lens. 
Which  would  you  prefer  for  taking  cabinets  or  large  heads  in  the  studio? 

I  find  the  Ross’  portable  very  slow  for  studio  work. — S.  J.  B. - In 

reply :  The  Ross’  “  portable  ”  is  not  intended  or  adapted  for  the  purpose 
mentioned.  For  cabinet  portraits  in  the  studio  the  cabinet  lens  is 
preferable  to  any  others.  For  large  heads  either  the  rapid  rectilinear  or 
the  front  lens  of  the  cabinet  objective  may  be  employed.  Either  of  the 
two  first  lenses  specified  by  “S.  J.  B.”  will  cover  a  15  X  12  plate,  pro¬ 
vided  the  front  or  back  lenses  alone  are  employed.  For  ascertaining-  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  do  so,  we  must  refer  him  to  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  Optics  of  Photography  and  Photographic  Lenses ,  in  our  last 
volume. 

E.  J.  says  : — Last  summer  I  attempted  a  large  number  of  instantaneous 
photographs  of  cabinet  size,  with  a  single  landscape  lens  of  ten  inches 
focus  and  George  Smith’s  blind  shutter.  These  views  included  persons 
walking.  Three  views  out  of  four  failed.  If  the  shutter  were  worked 
quickly  the  negatives  fogged  over  before  the  details  were  out.  When  the 
shutter  was  worked  less  quickly  the  figures  were  blurred.  I  have  a  new 
Ross’  “universal  ”  lens  of  ten  inches  equivalent  focus  which  I  propose  to 

have  fitted  up  with - ’s  new  shutter,  for  use  on  the  same  class  of  view  ; 

but  before  purchasing  this  shutter  I  beg  leave  to  ask  you  whether 
any  other  shutter  would  be  preferable,  and  whether  (having  the 
“universal”)  it  would  be  worth  my  while  to  buy  at  the  same  time  any 

other  form  of  lens.— E.  J.  W. - In  reply:  The  negatives  having  fogged 

when  the  shutters  was  worked  quickly  mereR  indicates  that  “  E.  J.  W.  " 
had  not  acquired  a  mastery  over  the  best  method  of  developing  the  nega¬ 
tives,  and  he  must  subject  himself  to  a  course  of  education  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  this.  The  “universal”  lens  named  is  capable  of  giving 
a  well-exposed  negative  with  any  (even  the  quickest-acting)  shutter 
at  present  procurable.  We  assume,  of  course,  that  the  subject  is  an  out¬ 
door  one,  and  that  the  light  is  good. 

If  “Inquirer,”  in  last  week’s  Journal,  will  apply  a  paper  knife  to  his 
prints,  giving  them  a  slight  curl  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  at  which 
they  are  now,  he  will  get  his  prints  to  remain  sufficiently  flat.  If  he 
desire  a  polish,  why  not  surface  the  prints  with  collodion  and  gelatine 
according  to  the  glace  process  ?— F.  R. 


ferljangt*  (ftolumn. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  but  in  no  case  do  we 
insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  a  small  cost 
in  our  advertising  pages.  Th  is  portion  of  our  columns  is  devoted  to  exchanges 
only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person  proposing  the  exchange 
be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a  no.m  de  plume  be 
thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 

I  will  exchange  good  English  gold  and  other  frames  for  good  photo' 
graphic  apparatus. — Address,  John  Lewis,  Gladstone-road,  Sparkbrook, 
Birmingham. 

I  will  exchange  a  tripod  stand,  whole-plate  camera,  sliding-body,  and 
portrait  lens,  by  Jarnin,  for  whole-plate  bellows-body  camera,  in  perfect 
order. — Address,  Wallace  Fidler,  artist  and  photographer,  Cavendish- 
street,  Chesterfield. 

I  will  exchange  an  81  x  61  camera,  for  cabinets  and  cartes ,  by  Ottewill,  a 
10  x  8  ditto,  a  landscape  lens,  for  12  x  10  and  upwards,  by  Grubb,  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography  and  the  Photographic  News  for  the 
past  year,  1,000  carte  mounts  enamelled  and  gilt  edged,  a  silver  watch, 
gold  studs,  and  a  lot  of  rare  postage  stamps,  for  a  good  second-hand  lens, 
or  anything  useful. — Address,  E.  G.  G.,  Sherwood  1  ilia,  New  South’ 
gate,  N, 
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Wanted,  Ross’s  portable  symmetrical,  No.  3,  in  exchange  for  a  capital 
Whole-plate  portrait  lens,  with  rack  and  pinion. — Address,  Photo¬ 
grapher,  Cambray  Studio,  Cheltenham. 

I  will  exchange  an  English  concertina,  forty-eight  keys,  in  rosewood  lock¬ 
up  case,  perfect  order,  splendid  toned  violin,  gentleman’s  silver  Geneva 
watch,  quite  new,  warranted  in  perfect  order.  Wanted,  a  15  x  12 
camera,  Kinnear  or  other  good  maker,  suitable  for  dry-plate  work,  with 
double  slides,  folding  tripod  stand  for  whole-plate  Kinnear  camera,  back¬ 
grounds,  or  other  useful  accessories.— Address,  J.  B.  Smithson,  Leyburn, 
Yorkshire. 

What  offers  for  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  from  January, 
1877,  to  December,  1883,  clean  and  perfect,  about  half  a  ream  of  white  Saxe 
albumenised  paper,  four  pints  Soehnee  negative  varnish,  and  quarter*- plate 
walnut  camera  with  lens,  fitted  with  Waterhouse’s  stops?  Wanted, 
85  x  6|  or  10  x  8  camera,  in  good  condition,  with  sliding-body  preferred, 
and  good  cabinet  lens. —Address,  G.  H.  E.  Sutton,  47,  Crown-street, 
Bluebell-hill,  Nottingham. 


ta  Coras  pnttfottis. 

£5T  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  loth  sides  of  the  paper. 

Photographs  Registered. — 

William  Child,  photographer,  14,  Wellington-street,  Leeds.  —  Three 
Photographs,  of  John  Barran,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Leeds. 

John  Horsburgh,  131,  Princes-street,  Edinburgh. — Four  Photographs  of 
Mr.  John  Bannister  as  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Mr.  Gladstone. 

John  Yeoman,  The  Villas,  Bedale,  Yorks. — Photograph  of  an  Address 
Presented  to  the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen  on  his  Marriage  with  Lady 
Catherine  P.  Lambton. 

Notice. — Each  Correspondent  is  required  to  enclose  his  name  and  address, 
although  not  necessarily  for  publication.  Communications  may,  when  thought 
desirable,  appear  under  a  NOM  DE  plume  as  hitherto,  or,  by  preference, 
under  three  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Such  signatures  as  “  Constant  Reader ,” 
“ Subscriber ,”  Ac. ,  should  be  avoided.  Correspondents  not  conforming  to 
this  rule  ivill  therefore  understand  the  reason  for  the  omission  of  their 
communications. 

William. — We  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  matter.  All  in  good  time. 

F.  Evans. — Warnerke’s  standard  sensitometer  is  supplied  by  Messrs. 

Marion  and  Co.,  Soho-square,  W.  ^ 

A  Devonshire  Amateur. — Any  camera-maker  will  supply  the  necessary 
appliances.  The  cost  will  probably  not  exceed  a  couple  of  pounds.  The 
apparatus  is  not  patented. 

G.  B.  Blight. — Your  best  plan,  for  the  small  quantity  you  require,  will  be 
to  purchase  the  indian  ink  in  the  fluid  form.  This  you  will  be  able  to  do 
from  any  artists’  colourman. 

Nemesis.— Certainly,  you  can  make  gelatine  from  parchment  cuttings; 
but  we  fear  that  it  will  not  be  worth  your  while  to  manufacture  it  in 
that  way  for  emulsion-making. 

A.  S.  Yeoman. — You  evidently  take  far  too  desponding  a  view  of  the 
situation.  Bear  in  mind  that  “there  are  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever 
were  caught.”  Take  heart  and  persevere. 

Artist.— The  most — indeed  the  only — satisfactory  method  of  producing 
photographs  on  ivory  is  by  the  carbon  process,  which  is  by  double  transfer 
from  a  flexible  support.  You  will  not  succeed,  we  fear,  by  silver  printing. 

Salop. — There  is  little  wonder  that  you  cannot  get  fully-exposed  “  instan¬ 
taneous  pictures”  with  the  “rapid  lens”  if  you  stop  it  down  to  the 
extent  you  have  done.  To  succeed,  you  must  employ  the  full,  or  very 
nearly  full,  aperture. 

William  Miller. — Yes;  you  will,  practically,  get  better  instantaneous 
pictures  with  the  larger  of  the  two  lenses,  inasmuch  as  on  the  size  of  plate 
you  are  working  you  will  be  enabled  to  employ  a  larger  aperture ;  con¬ 
sequently,  in  practice,  you  will  be  able  to  work  quicker  and  yet  get  good 
definition  over  all  portions  of  the  picture. 

Improver. — Your  best  plan  will  be  to  advertise  for  an  appointment  as 
assistant  operator  in  some  good  house.  If  you  can  sh  nv  some  moderately- 
good  work  of  your  own  we  do  not  think  the  fact  of  your  now  being  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  third-rate  studio  will  be  any  drawback  to  your  securing  em¬ 
ployment  as  assistant  in  a  first-class  house. 

B.  C.  A. — If  the  stains  cannot  be  removed  by  either  of  the  methods  you 
have  tried  the  opal  glass  must  be  reground.  This  is  not  a  difficult  matter. 
Procure  some  fine  graining  sand  from  a  lithographic  printers’  material 
dealer.  Sprinkle  a  little  of  this  on  the  opal,  wet  it  with  water,  and  then 
grind  it,  using  a  small  piece  of  plate  glass  as  a  muller. 

E.  Beveridge. — No.  1  on  your  list  will  be  the  most  rapid  of  the  three,  and, 
if  you  wish  to  take  instantaneous  views  as  well  as  landscapes,  certainly 
it  will  be  the  most  generally  useful.  For  the  size  of  plate  you  are  work¬ 
ing  upon,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  lenses  you  already  possess, 
the  shortest  focus  (the  thirteen-inch)  will  answer  your  requirements.  For 
a  sixteen-inch  focus  lens  for  pure  landscape  work  one  of  the  lenses  in  the 
eight-inch  “  rapid”  will  answer  well  if  stopped  down. 

R.  S.  J. — You  are,  in  our  opinion,  decidedly  in  the  wrong.  You  are 
apprenticed  to  learn  the  business  of  a  photographer.  Surely  cleaning 
glass,  even  if  old  negatives,  is  something  that  you  require  to  learn;  so 
also  is  mounting  and  rolling  prints.  All  this  is  legitimate,  and  you  cer¬ 
tainly  are  not  justified,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  in  refusing  to  carry  out 
your  employer’s  instructions  in  these  matters.  If  he  were  to  take  you 
before  a  magistrate  for  refusing  to  do  your  work  you  would  find  yourself 
in  a  very  unpleasant  position. 


Ghas.  G.  Williams.— What  kind  of  surface  do  you  wish  to  sensith, 
How  is  it  possible  for  us  to  answer  such  a  query  as  “  how  to  nem»itii><j 
surface”  without  knowing  more  of  your  requirements? 

C.  A.  Brewster.— The  views  are  very  good,  but  nothing  at  all  exti 
ordinary,  as  you  appear  to  imagine.  When  you  have  had  more  experieu 
we  shall  not  be  surprised  if  you  are  not  so  proud  of  them  as  now. 

Mable.— All  will  depend  upon  circumstances.  In  some  cases  it  is  letter 
purchase  a  business ;  but,  if  you  are  a  good  business  man  as  well  as 
good  photographer,  it  might  possibly  answer  your  purptm  l,  ,  r  mi  men. 
a  new  business  rather  than  purchase  an  old  one.  You  must,  howon 
bear  in  mind  that  to  start  a  new  concern  in  the  modern  style' will  wj 
the  construction  of  the  studio,  involve  a  considerable  amount  of  c&piti 
Added  to  this  you  must  lie  prepared  at  first  to  lnse  huiii 
the  profits  cannot  be  expected  to  flow  in  from  the  commencement.  ' 

- + - - 

Photographic  Club. — -^At  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  this  Club, 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  011  Wednesday  next,  t lie  1 2th,  inji 
the  subject  for  discussion  will  be— On  Dark  Room  Illumination. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.- -The  next  meeting 
this  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  next,  the  lltli  instant,  at.  8  n.n 
at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  when  a  paper  on  Illumination  of  t 
Dark  Room  will  be  read  by  Captain  Abney,  R.E.,  F.R.S. 

Calcutta  Exhibition. — A  cable  message  has  been  received  ini 
mating  that  a  gold  medal  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Stewar 
optician  to  the  Government,  406,  Strand,  London,  for  his  exhibits 
triple  and  biunial  lanterns,  telescopes,  field  glasses,  and  scienti 
instruments. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  Friday,  February  20,  1S84. 

Scotch  Sequestration. 

Alexander  Simpson  and  Thomas  Harioad  Douglas,  trading  as  Simpson  and  C 
34,  Constitution-street,  Leith,  photographers. 

Tuesday,  March  4,  1884. 

Partnership  Dissolved. 

^  Alfred  Edward  Fox,  Joseph  Walter  Bush,  and  Christopher  Fox,  trading 
Fox,  Bush,  and  Fox,  Commercial-buildings,  Bridge-street,  Bradford,  and  123,  Witlu 
street,  Kingston-upon-IIull,  photographers  and  portrait  painters. 
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AhT  The  Frontispiece,  taken  on  an  Edwards's  XL  Dry  Plate  and  printed 
Woodbury  type,  consists  of  a  charming  Portrait  of  the  Son  of  I. 
Robert  Bruce  in  the  character  of  “  THE  LITTLE  BEGGAR 
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METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  three  Weeks  ending  March  5,  1884. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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A  NEW  METHOD  OF  KEEPING  EMULSION. 

1  rcumstances  very  frequently  arise  under  which  it  is  desirable  to 
lice  a  considerable  quantity  of  emulsion  which  cannot  be  used  up 
;  once.  We  speak  now  more  especially  of  amateur  practice,  though 
i  e  same  argument  will  hold  good  with  professional  photographers 
10  may  prefer  to  make  their  own  plates. 

In  order  to  secure  uniformity  An  sensitiveness  and  other  qualities 
has  been  a  practice,  in  many  cases,  to  mix  together  several  small 
tches  of  emulsion,  and  so  “average”  the  qualities — good  and 
,d — of  all.  But  in  proceeding  on  these  lines  a  difficulty  arises  in 
e  fact  that,  though  the  mixture  of  numerous  samples  of  emulsion, 
aen  newly  put  together,  may  represent  uniformity  of  character  in 
:  best  degree,  still  that  mixture  must  be  spread  upon  glass  and 
i  ied  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to  utilise  to  the  full  the  ad¬ 
jutages  of  uniformity.  In  other  words,  the  emulsion  must  be 
ed  up  at  once  in  order  to  avoid  decomposition,  partial  or  total, 
id  alteration  in  sensitiveness,  both  of  which  may  accrue  from 
seping. 

The  trouble  involved  in  the  operation  of  drying  emulsion  in  order 
make  it  into  “  pellicle  ” — as  it  has  been  called  in  the  dry  state — 
sufficiently  great  to  deter  many  or  most  small  consumers  from 
.opting  that  plan,  which  otherwise  seems  to  offer  a  fair  chance  of 
i curing  absolute  uniformity  in  different  portions  of  the  same  bulk 
emulsion,  though  they  may  be  used  at  widely-dili'erent  intervals 
time. 

The  conversion  of  emulsion  into  pellicle  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
ercial  supply  is  a  branch  of  the  dry-plate  maker’s  business  which 
:  to  our  mind,  greatly  and  unwisely  neglected.  Very  many — 
>th  amateurs  and  professionals — who  now  decline  to  use  “  bought 
ates”  would  not  hesitate  to  adopt  a  commercial  emulsion  if  it 
uld  be  placed  before  them  in  a  practical  form.  Many  and  loud 
e  the  complaints  which  reach  us  of  trivial  faults  in  this  or  that 
aker’s  plates — faults  which  the  complainants  themselves  acknow- 
Ige  are  only  mechanical  and  not  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
i  mlsion  itself.  Bad  quality  of  glass  is  the  most  general  complaint, 
equality,  irregularity,  or  absolute  incorrectness  in  cutting  to  size 
i  another ;  and  defective  packing  arrangements  and  many  others 
1  -m  a  tolerably  long  list  of  faults  which  are  beyond  the  control  of 
1  ^  consumer,  who  would  be  glad  in  many  cases  that  have  actually 
1 ne  under  our  notice  to  continue  using  the  films  to  which  he  has  be- 
(cne  accustomed,  and  found  satisfactory  in  quality,  if  they  were  only 
i  pplied  to  him  in  a  usable  form — that  is,  on  good  glass  and  cut  to 
]  oper  size. 

This  or  these  difficulties  would  be  quite  met  if  dry  -  plate 
nnufacturers  would  supply  a  guaranteed  emulsion  —  such  as 
tiy  themselves  employ  in  their  own  practice — in  such  a  form 
tit,  while  it  has  keeping  qualities,  it  is  ready  at  any  moment 
L  the  photographer  himself  to  apply  to  whatever  quality  of  glass 
1  may  choose  to  employ  and  in  any  fashion.  Such  a  system 
'mid  be  an  actual  advantage  to  the  plate-maker,  inasmuch  as, 
liovided  the  emulsion  be  all  right,  he  will  be  absolved  of  all 
bchanical  sins. 

ilt  is  possible,  however,  on  the  smallest  scale,  to  prepare  an 
pulsion  which  will  keep  for  any  reasonable  time,  and  thus  dispense 


with  the  aid  of  the  professional  plate-maker  if  he" decline  to  adopt 
the  system;  indeed,  if  amateurs  could  only,  by  (as  it  were)  making 
“one  bite  at  the  cherry,”  get  over  the  difficulty  of  preparing 
emulsion  for  a  season’s  work  with  one  expenditure  of  trouble 
and  upsetting  of  ordinary  arrangements,  there  wmuld  be  many 
more  amateur  plate-makers  than  there  are  at  present.  The  method 
we  propose  describing  in  brief  will  enable  this  to  be  done  on  either 
the  small  or  large  scale. 

Everybody  nowadays  is  familiar  with  the  famous  (or  infamous) 
“  graph”  printing  surfaces,  composed  simply  of  gelatine  and  glycerine. 
Most  of  us  if  not  intimate  at  the  present  day  at  least  remember  at 
some  period  of  our  existence  the  form  of  confection  known  as 
“  jujubes,”  which  will  be  also  found  to  be  composed  mainly  of  gela¬ 
tine,  sugar,  and  glycerine.  Now,  neither  of  these  preparations — the 
chromograph  mixture  or  the  jujube — shows  the  slightest  tendency 
to  decomposition  or  loss  of  strength  in  the  gelatine,  however  long 
they  may  be  kept;  hence  we  may  calculate  that  the  preservative 
action  of  the  glycerine  and  saccharine  matter  is  worth  consideration 
from  a  photographic  point  of  view. 

As  a  matter  of  fact — led  in  that  direction  by  the  ideas  given 
above — we  have  been  experimenting  with  an  emulsion  for  keeping 
purposes  with  results  that  we  venture  to  think  will  commend  the 
process  to  many  more  than  those  who  merely  want  to  save  trouble 
in  the  preparation  of  their  plates.  There  are  many  possible  appli¬ 
cations  of  the  principle  or  principles  involved,  but  we  shall  deal 
only  with  one  in  the  present  article,  namely,  the  preparation  of  a 
“  keeping  ”  emulsion  in  a  portable  form. 

This  preparation,  whatever  may  be  the  actual  shape  in  which  it 
is  finally  moulded,  is  practically  a  “  chromograph  ”  mixture  plus 
bromide  of  silver  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  mixture  of  gelatine,  glycerine, 
and  bromide  of  silver,  with  as  small  a  quantity  of  water  as  possible. 

The  sensitive  salt  is  formed  by  one  or  other  of  the  “precipita¬ 
tion”  methods.  We  do  not  recommend  any  special  one,  all  being 
equally  applicable.  The  bromide,  having  been  prepared  in  a  fine 
state  of  division  and  washed  free  of  all  soluble  matter,  is  mixed 
with  the  gelatine  and  glycium,  so  as  to  form  a  very  strong  jelly  (if 
the  form  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  find  jujubes  can  be  called 
“jelly”),  in  which  state  the  preservative  or  antiseptic  action  of  the 
glycerine  will  suffice  to  render  the  preparation  practically  inde¬ 
structible. 

Here  is  a  formula  briefly  given,  as  we  shall  have  to  return  to  the 
subject  in  different  phases  subsequently: — 

Silver  nitrate  .  480  grains. 

Potassium  bromide  .  360  „ 

Mix  and  precipitate  by  any  of  the  well-known  methods.  To  the 
precipitated  bromide  thus  obtained  add — 

Gelatine  . 1  ounce. 

Glycerine  .  1  „ 

Water .  2  ounces. 

Alcohol  .  1  ounce. 

Salicylic  acid  .  5  grains. 

Shred  the  gelatine  very  finely,  and  throw  it  into  the  vessel  con¬ 
taining  the  silver  bromide.  Mix  the  gtycerine  and  water,  pour  into 
the  same  vessel,  and  allow  to  soak,  stirring  at  intervals  in  order  to 
bring  every  portion  of  the  gelatine  into  contact  with  the  aqueous 
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glycerine.  After  an  hour  or  two  apply  heat,  and  liquefy  with  con¬ 
stant  stirring  in  order  to  render  the  mixture  homogeneous.  When  all 
the  gelatine  is  dissolved  and  the  bromide  equally  spread  throughout 
the  solution  heat  the  alcohol  in  a  glass  flask,  and,  having  dissolved 
the  salicylic  acid  therein,  pour  it  gradually  into  the  gelatino-bromide 
mixture,  stirring  vigorously  for  some  time.  Then  allow  the  whole 
to  “  set,”  and  the  preparation  is  complete. 

When  quite  cold  this  will  be  found  to  form  a  hard,  solid  mass, 
which  presents  a  slight  tackiness  and  may  be  handled  with  as  little 
inconvenience  or  danger  as  if  it  were  perfectly  desiccated.  The 
preservative  action  of  the  glycerine  suffices  to  keep  it  for  practically 
any  length  of  time,  and  it  is  ready  for  use  in  a  very  short  period 
when  required. 

The  method  of  use  and  other  applications  we  must  postpone  until 
next  week  ;  meanwhile  we  can  fully  recommend  our  readers  to  try 
this  method  in  view  of  the  approaching  season. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  USES  OF  A  NICOL  PRISM. 

In  an  article  in  our  last  issue,  on  Polarised  Light ,  we  spoke  of  a 
bundle  of  nine  or  ten  glass  plates  as  the  most  effective  source  of 
polarisation,  when  the  object  to  be  attained  is  the  projection  of 
crystalline  or  other  structures  on  the  screen  by  means  of  the  lantern. 

It  will  readily  be  understood,  however,  that  the  formation  of  an 
image,  when  such  an  obstacle  is  interposed  in  the  path  between  the 
object  itself  and  the  objective,  will  be,  practically,  impossible,  on 
account  of  the  great  number  of  reflections  and  refractions  to  which 
it  is  necessarily  subjected  by  a  series  of  transmissions  through  nine 
plates  almost  indefinitely  multiplied.  For  this  reason,  although  the 
bundle  answers  quite  well  for  polarising  a  beam  of  light,  it  cannot 
be  admitted  as  a  factor  in  the  transmission  of  those  rays  which  are 
en  route  towards  the  formation  of  an  image,  or  as  part  of  an  optical 
system  engaged  in  such  formation. 

This  will  be  well  understood  from  the  following  : — Let  a  bundle 
of  nine  plates  be  interposed  at  the  polarising  angle  between  the  eye 
and  any  well-lighted  object  of  a  marked  character,  and  it  will  be 
found  that,  apart  altogether  from  the  loss  of  light  sustained,  distinct 
vision  cannot  be  obtained. 

Quite  contrary  to  this  is  the  nature  of  the  image  observed  when 
employing  the  Nicol  prism  as  a  means  of  observation.  No  displace¬ 
ment  and  consequent  confusion  are  created  by  its  agency,  and  hence 
it  may  be  fittingly  interposed  between  an  object  and  its  image  with¬ 
out  affecting  the  formation  of  the  latter,  except  as  regards  the 
polarisation  of  the  rays  by  which  it  is  formed.  It  thus  becomes,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  substances, 
the  most  perfect  means  by  which  photography  is  capable  of  being 
employed  in  connection  with  polarised  light.  We  may  here  state 
that  the  included  angle  in  all  photographs  of  the  character  under 
consideration  is  necessarily  very  small.  Although  subject,  however, 
to  this  drawback,  they  possess  a  utility  difficult  to  over-estimate.  A 
few  of  the  services  capable  of  being  rendered  to  photography  by 
the  Nicol  prism  will  now  be  described. 

In  referring  to  the  means  by  which  certain  classes  of  foliage  may 
be  photographed  we  may,  first  of  all,  direct'  attention  to  the  fact 
that  when,  looking  upon  a  mass  of  foliage  having  smooth,  shining 
leaves,  which  reflect  light  freely,  this  tendency  is  found  to  pre¬ 
dominate  to  such  an  extent  that  all  attempts  to  photograph  them 
result  only  in  total  failure  in  representing  them  as  they  really 
exist.  The  photograph  will  show  them  as  if  the  leaves  were 
covered  with  snow.  Now  look  at  them  through  a  Nicol  prism,  and 
rotate  it  slowly  until  the  polarised  rays  reflected  from  the  leaves 
are  stopped  by  or  absorbed  in  the  prism,  and  then  the  glitter  and 
the  reflection  are  lost,  and  the  surfaces  of  the  leaves  become  as  if 
formed  of  green  velvet,  the  other  portions  of  the  vegetable  structure 
undergoing  no  change. 

To  apply  this  to  the  photographic  lens :  the  best  form  of  objective 
to  which  we  have  yet  attached  a  prism  is  the  ordinary  landscape 
combination,  consisting  of  a  single  achromatic  plano-convex  or 
meniscus  lens,  having  a  diaphragm  in  front  and  a  tubular  pro¬ 
jection  in  front  of  the  diaphragm  in  which  to  insert  the  prism, 
the  fittings  sufficiently  loose  to  permit  of  the  prism  being  easily 


rotated.  The  prism  must  be  large— certainly  of  larger  dimension 
than  the  diaphragm.  Having  focussed  the  foliage,  rotate  till 
prism  until  the  reflected  light  from  the  leaves  has  been  depolarise! 
and  then  let  the  exposure  be  made.  For  purposes  of  comparison 
second  negative  should  be  taken  immediately  afterwards  withoi 
depolarising  the  light.  The  difference  between  the  two  will  1 
found  most  marked. 

The  glare  reflected  from  the  surface  of  water  will,  under  mo 
conditions,  be  found  to  consist  of  polarised  light.  We  net 
scarcely  remark  that  under  certain  circumstances,  when  walkiii 
by  the  side  of  a  stream  from  which  light  is  brightly  reflected 
it  is  impossible,  because  of  this  reflection,  to  see  not  only  tl 
bottom  but  even  below  the  surface  to  any  extent  whatever.  No 
let  the  services  of  the  Nicol  prism  be  utilised  as  an  eyepiece  u 
may  here  say  that  this  prism  neither  magnifies  nor  diminishes  tl 
object  examined),  and  upon  rotating  it  slowly,  as  before,  a  poii 
is  reached  at  which  the  reflected  light  becomes  extinct,  and  tl 
surface  of  the  water  no  longer  forms  a  barrier  to  the  investigate 
of  the  contents  of  the  water  and  of  the  bottom.  Fish,  whei 
present,  along  with  other  objects  previously  quite  invisible,  ai 
plainly  seen  through  the  pellucid  water  now  deprived  of  the  pow. 
of  interposing  its  reflections  between  the  eyes  of  the  observer  an 
the  treasures  held  in  its  depths.  What  the  eye  here  distinguish 
that  can  the  camera  photograph  under  the  circumstances  of  d 
polarisation  described  as  being  necessary  in  connection  with  foliag 

It  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  phenomena  < 
polarisation  that  the  pure  blue  sky  in  the  north,  when  viewed  at 
height  of  about  45°,  radiates  polarised  light  in  rich  profusion.  If ; 
examination  be  made  by  means  of  the  Nicol  prism  this  portion  of  tl 
sky  will  appear  dark  to  a  degi’ee  more  or  less  marked  according  to  tl 
special  part  examined  and  the  rotatory  position  of  the  prism.  No 
repeat  this  examination  when  a  small  fleecy  cloud  (so  feeble  in  i 
luminous  radiations  as  to  be  scarcely  visible)  moves  across  Hi 
portion  of  the  sky,  and  the  curious  phenomenon  of  a  nearly  pu 
white  cloud  upon  a  black  ground  is  witnessed.  We  have  lie 
merely  to  repeat  that  what  is  thus  discerned  by  the  observer's  e; 
may,  by  the  means  previously  described,  be  delineated  upon  tl 
sensitive  photographic  plate. 

Not  to  speak  of  selenites  and  the  numerous  crystallisations  whi 
can  be  properly  seen  only  by  polarised  light,  there  are  innumeral 
objects  in  both  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdom  which  won 
defy  the  utmost  skill  of  the  scientist  to  photograph  were  lie  n 
aided  by  polarisation.  Let  him,  by  way  of  example,  try  to  l 
produce  photographically,  by  means  of  ordinary  light,  a  thin  sect! 
of  a  rhinoceros’  horn,  a  pellicle  of  the  skin  of  an  onion,  a  tl 
crystal  of  hyposulphite  or  carbonate  of  soda  produced  by  evapoi 
ing  upon  glass  a  weak  solution,  sugar,  hippuric  acid,  tartaric  ac 
silver  nitrate,  and  other  articles  which  could  be  enumerated  by  1 
hundred,  and  what  a  signal  failure  must  he  experience  !  Th< 
articles  have  form  and  richly-varied  internal  structure,  but  the  1 
of  the  most  skilled  observer  and  also  the  eye  of  the  camera 
blind  to  their  beauties.  Let  but  a  ray  of  polarised  light  ilium 
them  and  instantly  they  undergo  a  change — not  in  their  nature, 
in  their  visibility.  Their  wonderful  structure  stands  revealed,  e.r 
portion  in  colour  differing  from  another,  their  backgrounds  bei 
black,  blue,  red,  green,  purple,  orange,  or  one  of  the  many  brig 
hues  capable  of  being  obtained  by  the  agency  of  selenites.  A 
colour  or  ground  may  be  produced  at  will  without  affecting 
object  itself,  and  this  affords  the  photographer  an  opportunity 
selecting  that  which  contrasts  best  with  the  character  of  the  obj 
being  photographed. 


A  SAFE  LIGHT. 

At  one  of  the  monthly  technical  meetings  of  the  Photograp 
Society  of  Great  Britain,  when  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham’s  exceeding 
interesting  proposal  that  has  of  late  been  so  much  before  phc 
graphers  was  under  discussion,  we  noted  a  remark  made  by  1 
Payne  Jennings  which  recent  experiments  strengthen  us  in  believi 
to  be  as  true  as  it  was  pithy.  He  said  “I  think  that  there  is  i 
any  light  which  is  perfectly  safe ;  therefore,  if  a  valuable  negat 
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i  being  developed,  my  advice  would  be  not  to  go  too  near  any  light 
i  til  the  image  is  well  out.”  The  gist  of  the  whole  discussion 
i  contained  in  the  first  part  of  the  sentence,  whatever  views  may 
1  held  as  to  its  practical  application  in  the  latter  half.  We  have 
1  3]y  been  experimenting  with  a  very  large  number  of  “safe” 
1  (its,  and  the  results  have  uniformly  shown  that  a  safe  light  does 
i  ,  actually  exist.  We,  of  course,  refer  not  to  plates  specially 
I  pared  to  register  the  action  of  rays  of  low  refrangibility,  but  to 
o  .inary  commercial  dry  plates,  such  as  would  be  found  in  the 
d  k  room  of  any  photographer  in  the  kingdom.  We  unhesitatingly 
8  te  that  we  have  not  yet  tried  a  single  one  of  the  so-called  “  safe 
]  ^3”— or,  more  particularly,  we  should  say  “light  filterers” — 
v  ich  would  fail  to  allow  a  plate  to  be  acted  upon  if  placed  in  the 
i  st  suitable  position  to  receive  any  actinic  radiation,  if  such  were 
j  .‘sent. 

The  subject  is  complicated  by  many  side  issues,  which,  after 
(,  icribing  our  experiments,  we  may  treat  in  turn  in  the  endeavour 
t  indicate  the  practical  conclusions  that  may  be  drawn  from  them. 

That  ruby  glass  alone  is  not  a  safe  light  has  long  ago  been  deti- 
i  ely  testified  ;•  for  the  spectroscope  proves  that  it  allows  some  of  the 
1  te  rays  to  pass,  so  that  the  old  two  thicknesses  of  ruby  glass  would 
;  i ply  slightly  lessen  the  amount  passed  through.  .  With  regard  to 
t‘  effect  of  different  layers  of  the  same  coloured  light  filterer,  Mr. 
jt  Cowan’s  experiments,  as  narrated  in  our  pages  last  week,  do  but 
c  re  a  useful  practical  exemplification  of  a  well-known  fact.  Thus 
j  ofessor  Tait,  lecturing  upon  the  subject  of  absorption,  &c.,  says : — 
(i  t  I  take  a  number  of  pieces  of  glass,  light  which  has  passed  through 
c  i  of  these  is  capable  of  passing  in  greater  part  or  percentage 
t  ough  the  next,  and  what  has  been  sifted  through  two  of  them 
\ll  in  still  greater  percentage  pass  through  the  third,  and  so  on.” 
rJ  us  Mr.  Cowan  proved  that  when  yellow  paper  had  performed  its 
sang  functions  upon  the  light  a  piece  of  glass  of  different  colour 
1  1  far  more  effective  action  than  two  extra  thicknesses  of  paper, 
Wle  before  the  light  had  been  sifted  it  did  not  equal  one  sheet. 

Dur  own  experiments  have  been  with  a  large  number  of  aniline 
( es,  and  they  were  designed  so  as  to  assimilate  in  practice  the 
c  lerience  of  those  who  work  with  artificial  light.  We  tried  to 
1  d  not  what  was  a  safe-working  distance,  but  what  medium  (if 
<  y)  was  safe  at  any  distance.  Our  coloured  screens  were  placed 
f  ir  inches  from  a  No.  6  bat’swing  burner,  and  gelatine  plates  of 
>  rious  types  were  used. 

An  opaque  screen,  provided  with  a  small  aperture  having  an  ar- 
i  lgement  for  holding  various  pieces  of  coloured  glass,  was  placed 
i  front  of  the  light.  We  may  here  say  that  for  coating  glass  with 
c  es  we  found  collodion,  though  giving  so  fragile  a  film,  far  prefer- 
:  le  to  varnish,  as  the  latter  had  an  unpleasant  trick,  when  strongly 
(  oured,  of  losing  its  cohesion  and  drying  in  clots — “sessing,”  as  the 
]  inters  term  it.  The  gelatine  plates  were  placed  immediately  in 
l>nt  of  the  flame  and  one  inch  from  this  aperture,  which  was 
1  )vided  with  different  glasses,  obscured  with  paper,  &c.  Leaving 
t  one  side  the  results  of  the  many  other  dyes  we  used  we  will 
nfine  our  details  to  the  effects  of  those  made  with  aurine  and 
i  seine,  they  being  well  known  and  as  effective  as  any. 

It  may  be  well  to  observe  that  in  all  cases  we  judged  of  the  effect 
1  placing  a  plate  in  an  ordinary  developer  for  an  average  length  of 
1  ie,  and  observed  the  effect  before  fixing,  as  a  slight  impression  is 
i  re  easily  seen  before  than  after  fixing,  and  time  also  is  saved. 

Plain  ruby  glass  gave  a  strong  impression  ;  double  thickness  a 
s  filar  result.  The  same  glass  with  one  thickness  of  orange  tissue 
}  )er  was  plainly  impressed  in  one  second ;  with  two  thicknesses 
a  a  strong  action  was  apparent.  We  then,  leaving  in  situ  the  ruby 
yss  and  the  two  thicknesses  of  paper,  placed  a  screen  of  aurine 
g  ss,  and  gave  four,  ten,  and  twenty  seconds’  exposure.  The  four 
s  onds  exposure  gave  sufficient  proof  of  action  to  have  utterly 
i  ned  any  negative. 

'Text,  the  paper  was  removed  and  ground  glass  substituted, 
'  en,  as  before,  a  “snap”  exposure  gave  an  impression.  Not  to 
i  ke  our  details  too  wearisome,  we  may  say  we  added  successively 
t  the  screen  of  ruby  and  ground  glass  one  screen  of  aurine,  one  of 
i  eine,  two  of  aurine,  two  of  roseine,  two  of  aurine,  and  one  of 
i.eine  ;  two  of  roseine  and  one  of  aurine  ;  two  of  aurine  and  two 
1  r°seine.  The  colour  of  the  screens  wa3  very  deep.  In  every 


case,  if  a  plate  were  held  before  the  aperture  for  such  a  length  of 
time  as  an  operator  working  by  lamp-  or  gas-light  might  hold  a 
negative  to  ascertain  if  a  face  (for  example)  were  “sharp,”  the 
light  acted  sufficiently  to  produce  a  decided  impression  sufficient 
entirely  to  mar  the  brilliancy  of  a  negative  if  developed  out. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  so  far  as  our  experiments  carry  us,  no 
screens  obstructed  all  the  actinic  light,  and  that,  therefore,  a  “safe” 
light  was  not  given  by  them.  In  practice,  however,  the  negative 
could  never  be  developed  in  such  a  glare  ;  and,  if  it  were  held  up 
close  to  the  light  to  examine  it  for  sharpness  or  density,  it  would  be 
nearer  the  conclusion  of  the  development,  when,  if  even  any  effect 
were  produced,  it  would  not  be  allowed  to  develope  out,  the  nega¬ 
tive  itself  being  fully  developed,  perhaps,  at  the  time  when  any 
light-stain  produced  would  only  be  faintly  indicated,  if  at  all.  The 
old  idea  that  light  will  act  slightly  or  not  at  all  upon  a  plate  wetted 
with  the  developing  solution  is  entirely  untenable  (as  anyone  can 
ascertain  in  a  moment  by  comparison),  so  that  no  immunity 
from  fog,  when  using  unsuitable  light,  can  be  expected  on  that 
account. 

It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  when  daylight  is  used  the  suita¬ 
bility,  or  the  reverse,  of  a  screen  depends  entirely  upon  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  window  with  regard  to  the  light  of  the  plate  and  to 
the  window.  On  placing  a  gelatine  plate  (say)  two  feet  from  a  gas 
flame  it  would  be  found  that  if  ruby  glass  were  placed  on  the  nega¬ 
tive  it  would  be  some  minutes  before  a  plate  was  impressed  ;  but  if  * 
the  glass  were  placed  almost  close  to  the  flame  a  few  seconds  only 
would  be  required.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  the  amount  of  light 
the  plate  received,  and  similar  conditions  prevail  in  daylight  illu¬ 
mination. 

Then,  again,  in  fixing  upon  a  safe  light,  even  at  a  working  distance 
from  the  flame,  it  must  be  remembered  that  though  safety  would  be 
secured  under  ordinary  circumstances  it  might  not  under  slightly 
unusual  conditions — as,  for  example,  when  a  plate  required  a  long 
time  to  develope  and  an  extra  quantity  of  ammonia.  The  stray 
light  that  would  give  a  developable  impression  in  a  couple  of 
minutes  might  develope  into  a  highly -injurious  stain  after  the  lapse 
of  a  long  and  forced  treatment  with  alkaline  pyro.  We  have  before 
us  as  we  write  a  conspicuous  example  of  this  from  the  hands  of  a 
well-known  professional  photographer.  He  used  a  light  which  he 
considered  perfectly  safe ;  but  on  one  occasion,  having  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  negative  which  required  tedious  development,  he  from 
time  to  time  held  it  before  the  light  to  examine  its  quality.  When 
finished  it  was  observed  to  be  fogged  in  patches,  and  after  a  long 
examination  it  was  discovered  that  the  patches  were  caused  by  the 
light  acting  upon  the  plate  through  breaks  in  the  backing  of 
coloured  collodion  with  which  it  was  coated. 

The  plain  conclusion  to  be  derived  from  these  experiments  is  that 
every  photographer  should  test  the  suitability  of  the  light  he 
employs,  or  proposes  to  employ,  by  the  touchstone  of  practice.  Let 
him  expose  a  plate  under  a  mask  (say)  for  four  and  for  twenty 
minutes  in  the  position  it  would  occupy  during  development,  and 
also  for  a  briefer  period  in  the  favourite  position  for  examining  it 
for  density  or  sharpness  :  the  appearance  it  exhibits  after  develop¬ 
ment  for  (say)  five  and  for  ten  minutes  will  be  a  sure  guide  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  is  working  under  a  “  safe"  light. 


OLD  PRINTS. 

Again  the  fading  of  silver  prints  has  been  prominently  brought 
forward  at  the  meetings  of  two  of  our  photographic  societies.  At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Photographic  Association  the 
cause  of  the  fading  of  silver  prints  was  the  topic  discussed,  the 
subject  being  opened  by  Mr.  Duthie,  who  expressed  his  opinions 
at  some  length,  as  will  be  found  in  our  issue  of  last  week.  At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  our  old 
friend  and  contributor,  Mr.  E.  Dunmore,  read  an  excellent  paper 
entitled  Old  Photographs  (a  portion  of  which  will  be  found  on  page 
169),  on  which  a  highly-interesting  as  well  as  instructive  discussion 
followed  ;  as  also  did  an  adjourned  discussion  on  whether  prints 
made  on  ready-sensitised  paper  are  more  or  less  permanent  than 
those  on  paper  of  home  preparation. 
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At  the  latter  meeting  a  large  collection  of  old  paper  photo¬ 
graphs,  toned  by  different  methods,  were  shown  by  the  reader  of 
the  paper,  the  Chairman,  Messrs.  Foxlee,  Ayres,  York,  and  others, 
the  date  of  the  production  of  some  of  them  being  so  far  back  as 
the  year  1851.  The  oldest  ones  were  a  couple  of  small  prints 
(evidently  calotypes)  shown  by  Mr.  Ayres,  which  are  still  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation.  So  also  were  some  salted  paper  prints, 
thirty  years’  old,  believed  to  be  toned  by  the  old  sel  d'or  process, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Foxlee.  Others  of  a  more  recent  date  were  in 
different  states  of  preservation  ;  the  majority  of  them,  however,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  although  twenty  years’  old  and  upwards,  were 
in  a  far  better  state  of  preservation  than  many  we  have  seen 
which  have  not  been  produced  as  many  months.  In  some  of  the 
examples  (although  they  were  said  to  have  been  mounted  with 
gum,  and  had  evidently  been  kept  in  a  damp  place,  so  that  the 
mounts  had  become  mouldy)  the  prints  themselves  were  un¬ 
changed. 

Although  such  an  interesting  collection  of  photographs  of  ancient 
date  were  shown,  and  an  animated  discussion  upon  them  ensued, 
we  regret  that  very  little  new  light  was  thrown  upon  the  subject  of 
fading  generally.  However,  one  point — and  an  important  one, 
too  appears  to  have  been  established,  namely,  that  the  larger  the 
quantity  of  reduced  silver  is  which  forms  the  image  the  more 
permanent  the  picture  is  likely  to  prove.  Also,  that  with  strong 
negatives  and  strongly-sensitised  paper  a  larger  amount  of  silver  is 
reduced,  and,  consequently,  greater  stability  may  be  anticipated 
than  when  the  conditions  are  reversed.  This  was  tolerably  well 
exemplified  by  one  of  the  examples  shown.  It  was  an  unmounted 
stereoscopic  picture,  taken  some  thirty  years  ago  in  a  single-lens 
camera  with  two  exposures.  Owing  to  a  difference  in  the  exposui’es 
in  the  two  halves  they  were  of  different  density ;  hence  one  had 
apparently  been  shaded  in  the  printing,  for  it  was  explained  that 
from  the  first  one  side  had  been  more  vigorous  than  the  other.  The 
vigorous  half  is  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation,  while  the  other  has 
faded  decidedly. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  for  a  long  time  past,  we  have  ex¬ 
pressed  a  very  decided  opinion  that  prints  which  are  made  on 
strongly-sensitised  paper  from  vigorous  negatives  are  those  which  are 
always  the  most  likely  to  prove  permanent,  and  this  notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  they  may  have  had  less  care  bestowed  upon  their  production. 
Both  before  the  meeting  and  since  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
closely  examining  in  daylight  a  number  of  the  specimens  exhibited, 
as  the  yellowness  is  always  more  palpable  in  this  than  in  artificial 
light. 

Some  of  the  sulphur-toned  prints  had  not  faded  at  all,  in  the 
literal  interpretation  of  the  term ;  for  all  the  detail  and  vigour  still 
existed,  but  the  lights  had  become  a  sickly  yellow.  If  this  yellow¬ 
ness  could  be  removed  without  otherwise  altering  the  tone  a  rich, 
vigorous  picture,  full  of  detail  and  half-tone,  would  remain.  This 
remark  applies  equally  well  to  many  of  the  prints  which  had  been 
toned  and  fixed  in  the  old  gold  and  hypo.  bath. 

The  fading  of  mounted  photographs  is  frequently  attributed  to 
the  mounting  boards  containing  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Mr.  Dunmore 
appears  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  presence  of  this  salt,  pure  and 
simple,  in  the  print  is  not  of  necessity  a  source  of  fading.  In  his 
paper  he  describes  an  experiment  he  made  to  determine  this  point, 
which  is  worthy  of  note.  He  took  a  print  that  had  been  thoroughly 
washed  and  cut  it  in  two.  One  half  was  then  immersed  in  fresh 
hyposulphite  solution  and  afterwards  dried,  the  other  half  being 
kept  for  comparison.  The  half  which  contained  the  hyposulphite 
proved  on  keeping  to  be  quite  as  permanent  as  the  other,  which 
was  free  from  it.  From  this  experiment,  Mr.  Dunmore  is  inclined 
to  infer  that  much  of  the  fading  of  mounted  photographs  is  due  to 
the  presence  of  chlorine  or  some  other  deleterious  material  in 
the  mounts  rather  than  to  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

We  may  here  mention  a  somewhat  similar  experiment  we  tried 
sometime  since.  A  print  was  taken  from  the  fixing  bath  and  just 
drawn  through  a  dish  of  water  to  remove  the  superfluous  hypo.,  in 
order  to  prevent  its  crystallising  out  on  drying.  This  brief  washing, 
however,  proved  insufficient  for  the  purpose  ;  hence  the  crystals  had  to 
ba  rubbed  off  after  the  print  was  dry.  We  mention  this  circumstance 


merely  to  show  that  the  print  was  thorough I)  saturated  with  t 
salt.  The  print  was  then  pinned  up  in  a  damp  upper  room, 
warm  and  dry  weather  the  print  was  dry  and  crisp,  and  in  wet 
absorbed  moisture  and  became  damp  and  limp.  At  the  Hid  of  f 
months  it  showed  no  change  whatever.  In  nine  months  (exc* 
that  it  had  become  very  slightly  yellow)  there  was  no  percepti' 
alteration.  At  the  end  of  a  year,  however,  there  was  a  very  marl 
change ;  for,  notonlyhad  it  become  very  yellow,  but  it  had  hided  bat 
and  only  the  darkest  portions  remained.  One  curious  circuniMaiiiv 
connection  with  this  experiment  was  that  for  nine  months  tin 
was  practically  no  change,  but  at  the  end  of  twelve  months  t 
picture  had  almost  disappeared,  showing  that  when  once  the  fadi 
set  in  it  had  proceeded  very  rapidly.  This  experiment,  howev 
differs  materially  from  that  of  Mr.  Dunmore’s,  inasmuch  as  we  to 
our  print  direct  from  the  fixing  bath  and  dried  it,  while  lie  wash 
his  thoroughly  after  fixing,  and  then  submitted  it  to  a  perfect 
fresh  solution  of  the  hyposulphite. 

During  the  discussion  great  stress  was  laid  on  the  strength 
bath  upon  which  the  paper  was  floated,  particularly  with  regard 
the  “ready-sensitised”  paper;  and  the  opinion  was  expressed  i 
the  ready-sensitised  paper  of  commerce  is  not  so  highly  sensiti; 
now  as  it  used  to  be  when  it  was  first  introduced,  some  fifteen  ye 
or  so  back.  In  connection  with  this  subject  Mr.  York  renrul 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  ready-sensitised  paper  now  made  is  blot 
off  when  it  is  removed  from  the  silver  bath;  consequently  it  m 
necessarily  contain  less  free  nitrate  than  if  it  were  allowed  to  < 
spontaneously. 

In  the  discussion  on  the  strength  of  the  silver  bath  as  affect 
the  permanence  of  the  prints  one  fact  appears  to  have  been  o\ 
looked,  or  it  did  not  receive  the  attention  it  deserved,  nam< 
that  little  or  no  real  advantage  is  gained  by  increasing  the  stren 
of  the  silver  solution  unless  at  the  same  time  the  quantity 
chloride  in  the  paper  be  correspondingly  increased. 

A  certain  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  paper  over  and  ab 
that  necessary  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  chloride  in  the  albui 
into  chloride  of  silver  is  required,  but  beyond  that  no  mate 
advantage  is  gained  by  a  further  addition.  By  increasing 
quantity  beyond  a  certain  point  we  only  get  so  much  more  1 
nitrate  of  silver  in  the  paper  which  is  washed  out  prior  to  toni 
but,  if  the  chloride  in  the  albumen  be  augmented  at  the  same  t 
that  the  strength  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath  is  increased,  a  matt . 
advantage  will  be  gained,  as  a  greater  body  of  chloride  will  be  ■ 
duced.  It  is  this,  and  not  the  nitrate,  which  is  necessary  to  forn. . 
image. 


We  learn  that  it  has  been  decided  to  hold  the  next  conventio  f 
the  Photographers’  Association  of  America  at  Cincinnati,  e 
proceedings  to  commence  in  the  Music  Hall  on  July  29  next. 


From  a  report  of  a  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Photographic  Ass  ■ 
tion  we  find  that  the  value  of  the  combined  green  and  orange  t 
is  being  recognised  in  the  western  capital.  Mr.  Gentile — an  i- 
nent  photographer  in  that  city — says  that  he  has  used  this  light  i  is 
dark  room  for  some  time  and  is  much  pleased  with  it.  He  is 
proved  it  to  be  ali  that  has  been  claimed  for  it  by  writers  in  ie 
English  journals. 

From  a  review  of  Dr.  Liesegang’s  work  on  carbon  printing  ii  >e 
of  our  American  contemporaries,  we  find  among  those  who  re 
credited  (whether  by  the  author  or  the  reviewer  we  cannot  jl) 
with  aiding  in  bringing  carbon  to  its  present  state,  the  nan  i 
“  Mungo  Park.”  As  the  intrepid  Abyssinia  traveller  is  under.-  >d 
to  have  “  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil  ”  long  antecedent  to  the  at 
inception  of  carbon  printing  we  imagine  that  there  must  be ;  ie 
misunderstanding  existing.  Presumably,  our  lately  deceased  Scoph 
savant,  Mr.  M.  Ponton,  is  meant.  He,  at  anyrate,  had  some  sMl 
claim  to  be  mentioned  in  such  connection,  whereas  Mr.  M.  Palis 
not  known  to  have  had  any. 


It  is  lamentable  to  find  that  any  professional  photographer  W 
entertain  such  contracted  ideas  as  to  close  his  account  wi  a 
respectable  firm  of  dealers  in  photographic  materials  solely  bee  se 
they  also  supplied  their  goods  to  photographic  amateurs.  B1  it 
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l(jg  on  record  in  several  American  photographic  journals.  The 
ie  of  the  photographic  firm  is  given  as  L.  M.  Melander  and  P»ro., 
cao-o  Has  any  reader  ever  heard  of  this  firm  before,  especially  in 
lection  with  advances  of  any  kind  whatever  in  photographic  art 
cience?  They  write — “We  have  found  the  practice  of  amateurs 
fork  positive  injury  to  our  business,  and  we  are  compelled  to  do 
it  we  can  to  discourage  this  amateur  business  in  order  that  we 
,  protect  ourselves.”  The  other  Chicago  professionals  apparently 
’obate  such  sentiments,  as  the  foregoing  enunciation  only  excited 


ai 


isement. 


;  of  the  most  singular  facts  in  connection  with  explosions  of 
mixed  gases  at  magic  lantern  exhibitions  is  the  rarity  with 
ch  a  fatal  accident  is  the  direct  consequence  of  the  explosion, 
the  sad  affair  at  Chadderton  appears  to  offer  another  instance 
,  he  same  direction.  In  this  case,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  it  was 
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■L  and  oxygen  that  were  being  used  ;  but  Mr,  Lewis  Wri0__. 
ert  in  all  lantern  matters),  in  a  communication  to  a  contemporary, 
es  that  the  apparatus  could  not  have  been  one  made  by  the 
»ntor  of  the  “ethoxo.”  He  writes  “  I  cannot  imagine  an 
dent  with  proper  apparatus  properly  used ;  but  it  is  necessary 
tate  that  a  great  deal  of  ether  apparatus  is  being  offered  to  the 
lie  which  contains  elements  of  great  danger.”  It  is  well  to  call 
ntion  to  this  statement  of  opinion,  as  it  would  be  a  great  pity 
t  a  useful  apparatus  should  unjustly  be  credited  with  a  terrible 
dent. 
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one  could  speak  on  such  topics  with  greater  weight  than  the  gentle- 
i  to  whom  we  refer.  He  has  devoted  much  time  to  perfecting 
dans  for  exhibiting  on  the  screen  all  kinds  of  optical  effects 
i  arrangements.  The  class  of  phenomena  exhibited  at  the 
idon  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association  at  the  end  of  last 
nth  is  his  especial  study;  indeed,  many  of  the  slides  then  shown 
•e  made  by  him.  Those  of  our  readers  who  do  not  possess  his 
:k  on  Light ,  published  some  little  time  ago,  cannot  do  better  than 
vide  themselves  with  a  copy.  It  is  not  very  expensive,  it 
dains  many  phenomena  having  the  closest  relation  to  photo- 
phy,  and  enters  into  the  fullest  details  of  the  best  manner  of 
qecting  on  the  screen  all  phenomena  of  polarisation,  interference, 
l  other  chromatic  effects. 


at  a  time,  giving  a  turbid  solution  possessing  the  characteristic 
odour  of  shellac  and  a  violet-red  colour.  The  liquid  is  boiled  for 
a  few  minutes,  and,  while  hot,  a  wooden  air-tight  cover  is  cemented 
on  the-  vessel.  When  the  liquid  is  quite  cold  the  cover  is  removed, 
and  the  thin  cake  of  fat  which  is  found  on  the  surface  is  separated. 
The  solution  is  filtered  through  linen,  the  clear  filtrate  slowly 
decomposed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  resulting  precipitate 
washed  with  water  till  no  acid  reaction  remains.  The  washed  resin 
is  now  pressed  and  melted  in  boiling  water,  when  it  can  be  shaped 
with  the  fingers.  This  shellac  is  cooled  in  water  containing  ffiycerol, 
and,  when  hard,  i,s  dried.  The  refined  shellac  forms  yellowish* 
white,  glistening  tufts  which,  when  dry,  are  yellowish-brown, 
It  should  entirely  dissolve  in  alcohol. 


The  value  of  photography  for  educational  purposes— using  the 
word  in  its  true  sense — is  well  seen  in  a  communication  from  Mr. 

C.  T.  Gatty,  the  Curator  of  the  Mayer  Museum,  Liverpool  [who  i-. 
now  travelling  in  Greece),  to  Sir  James  Picton,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee.  Mr.  Gatty  says : — “  Although  it  is  impossible  by  means 
of  photography  or  drawings  to  give  any  complete  idea  of  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  the  position  of  these  ancient  buildings,  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  by  such  means  to  give  the  student  a  very  fair  notion  of  their 
architectural  features,  their  respective  dates,  their  various  purposes, 
and  their  sculptured  decorations.  I  have,  therefore,  made  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  photographs  illustrating  some  of  the  more  interesting 
matters  suggested  by  the  above-mentioned  points.”  With  such 
noble  monuments  around,  telling  him  of  the  intellectual  advance-  « 
ment  and  the  artistic  culture  of  those  who  erected  them  more  than 
two  thousand  years  ago,  Mr.  Gatty  must  have  had  an  embarms  d<: 
richesse  to  select  from,  but  he  would  appear  to  have  chosen  well. 
He  alludes  to  a  connection,  or  resemblance,  in  style  shown  in  the 
earlier  Greek  ornaments  as  instanced  in  those  found  at  Myceme, 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon  at  one  extreme  and  the  Maoris  at  the  other, 
and  links  them  with  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  Phoenician  results. 
One  collection  of  photographs  is  to  illustrate  these  points.  He  has 
a  photograph  of  the  Theatre  of  Dionysius  and  other  views  as  in¬ 
teresting  as  they  are  instructive.  Altogether,  when  collected  in  one 
spot,  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Gatty’s  small  collection  will 
draw  many  visitors  and  be  of  great  value. 


I  e  present — the  fifty-fourth — year  of  the  British  Association  for 
t  >  Advancement  of  Science  witnesses  a  novel  departure,  the  meet- 
i  as  our  readers  will  remember,  taking  place  at  Montreal,  on  the 
Dh  August.  Naturally,  all  arrangements,  election  of  officers,  and 
sorth,  have  to  be  made  earlier  than  usual  on  this  occasion,  and 
:•  eady  a  complete  list  of  officials,  headed  by  the  President-elect, 
U  Right  Honourable  Lord  Rayleigh,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
pperimental  Physics  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  is  published, 
j  nongst  them  we  notice  few  names  connected  with  photography.  It 
i  expected  that  the  gentlemen  who  will  deliver  public  lectures, 
Mich  form  so  popular  a  feature  of  the  week’s  entertainment, 
Ml  be  Mr.  W.  Crookes,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dallinger,  and  Professor 
1 11.  One  of  the  subjects  selected  by  the  committee  for  special 
( icussion  is  the  “  Connection  of  Sunspots  with  Terrestrial 
I  enomena.”  Most  liberal  arrangements  have  been  made  by  the 
i  Iway  and  steamship  companies;  indeed,  one  company— the 
(nadian  Pacific  Railway — offers  free  travelling  to  all  membei’s 
(  the  Association  from  August  1st  to  the  period  when  the 
e  mrsion  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  takes  place,  and  for  this  it  offers 
aree  ticket  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  members. 

• 

- - - 

need  not  inform  our  readers  that  photographic  work  of  the 
1  ;hest  quality  is  done  in  Canada,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  all 
ptographers  joining  the  meeting  will  be  welcomed  by  their  con- 
t  res  across  the  water.  If  they  should  be  inclined  to  take  cameras 
!1  1  plates  they  will  be  able  to  enrich  their  albums  with  views 
(tirely  different  in  character  from  such  as  they  would  be  likely 
t  obtain  at  home. 


I  e  addition  of  only  one  per  cent,  of  ammonia  to  water  lowers  its 
f  ezing  point  about  two  degrees,  while  potasli  only  reduces  i 
s,ffitly  over  one  degree,  and  soda  a  little  over  a  degree  and  a-half.^ 


Ir  extract  the  following  full  details  of  M.  E.  L.  Ande’s  mode  of 
l  ining  shellac.  Three  and  a-quarter  pounds  of  soda  are  dissolved 
i  nine  and  a-half  gallons  of  water  contained  in  a  small  boiler  or 
Utle.  Eleven  pou  ds  of  crude  shellac  are  added  in  small' quantities 


The  celebrated  Portuguese  amateur,  Carlos  Relvas,  has  just 
appeared  in  a  new  role.  In  the  last  number  of  La  Nature  is 
described  and  figured  a  new  lifeboat,  of  which  lie  is  the  inventor, 
and  which  presents  such  novel  and  ingenious- features  that  it  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  special  Government  trial,  through  which 
ordeal  it  has  passed  very  satisfactorily. 


The  continually-increasing  number  of  advertisements  of  photo¬ 
graphic  apparatus  for  amateurs  is  a  most  striking  feature  of  the 
progress  photography  is  making.  There  must  be  thousands  of 
amateur  photographers  throughout  this  country  alone,  and  in 
America  the  desire  to  photograph  seems  to  have  become  almost 
a  craze.  The  Ne w  York  Times  has  a  very  droll  article  on  The  Rea1 
Cause  (that  is,  of  great  increase  of  insanity) — which  it  gravely 
proposes  to  set  down  to  the  rage  for  amateur  photography,  and  the 
state  of  mental  vacuity  caused  by  the  never-ceasing  variety  of  dry 
plates  and  the  formulae  for  developing  them.  The  article  concludes 
by  saying  that — “It  is  estimated  that  the  different  combinations  of 
chemicals  which  may  be  used  as  ‘developers  amount  to  3 <,218, 
and  the  unhappy  man  who  begins  the  search  for  the  very  best 
‘developer’  is  on  the  high  road  to  insanity.  W  hat  is  said  of 
plates  and  ‘developers’  applies  also  to  ‘fixing  baths,  ‘toning 
baths,’  and  the  countless  processes  which  various  photographers 
have  adopted.  Each  photographer  has  his  own  pet  processes, 
and  looks  with  scorn  on  all  others.  If  the  beginner  knows  only 
three  photographers  these  are  quite  enough  to  overthrow  his  mental 
balance.  No  matter  on  what  question  bearing  on  photography  he 
may  consult  the  three  photographers,  each  one  will  give  him  an 
answer  totally  different  from  those  of  the  other  two.  There  are 
few  men  strong  enough  to  preserve  their  serenity  in  this  conflict  <’i 

opinion.  The  intellect  of  the  ordinary  amateur  reels  under  it,  and 

he  becomes  a  hopeless  mental  wreck.  Our  lunatic  asylums  are  now 
crowded  with  men  wdio  rave  of  developers  and  toning  bath>, 
and  who  solemnly  conjure  a  visitor  by  all  he  may  hold  sacred  ne\  ei 
to  use  Smith’s  or  Robinson’s  plates,  but  to  stake  his  eternal  soul  on 
the  supreme  excellence  of  Thompson’s  plates  and  Jackson  - 
‘developer.’  Every  amateur  who  has  tried  dry -plate  photograph} 
and  preserved  his  reason  will  have  no  difficulty  in  attributing 
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the  recent  growth  of  insanity  to  the  introduction  of  dry  plates. 
We  need  search  no  further  to  find  out  why  our  lunatic  asylums  are 
crowded.  The  insidious  dry  plate  and  the  plausible  developer 
furnish  the  explanation  that  medical  men  have  sought  in  vain.” 

MR.  W.  B.  WOODBURY. 

Few  names,  probably,  are  more  familiar  to  photographers  through¬ 
out  the  world  than  that  of  the  subject  of  our  illustration.  Not  only 
has  Mr.  Woodbury’s  name  been  permanently  identified  with  an 
important  printing  method  of  which  lie  was  the  inventor, 
but  in  many  other  departments  of  photography  he  lias  been 
well  known  for  many  years  past  as  an  ardent  and  indefatig¬ 
able  worker.  To  give  anything  like  a  complete  list  of  his 
achievements  as  an  inventor  would  require  more  space  than  we 
could  afford  in  a  single  number,  but  the  processes  by  which 
his  name  will  be  specially  handed  down  to  posterity  are  the 
Woodburytype,  photo-filigrane,  and  the  Stannotype,  all  three 
involving  the  same  principle  but  with  different  applications.  Not 
only  as  an  inventor  is  Mr.  Woodbury  known,  for  he  is  also  a  skilful 
practical  photographer,  and  no  one  who  has  had  the  privilege  of 
inspecting  his  Italian  series  of  landscapes  will  be  inclined  to  deny 
him  the  right  to  the  title  of  artist  as  well  as  photographer. 

The  number  of  medals  and  other  awards  that  Mr.  Woodbury  has 
gained  is  very  large.  A  portion  only  of  them  fills  a  goodly-sized 
frame,  forming  a  trophy  of  which  any  one  might  be  proud.  Curiously 
enough,  until  comparatively  recently,  England  was  almost  the  only 
civilised  country  that  had  failed  to  recognise  the  merits  of  her  own 
son  ;  but  this  defect  has  been  remedied  by  the  award  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  medal  of  the  Photographic  Society,  and,  again,  a  medal  for 
the  Stannotype  process  at  the  last  exhibition. 


A  VESSEL  FOR  LIQUEFYING  EMULSION  AND 
COATING  PLATES. 

■Various  devices  and  means  for  retaining  gelatine  in  a  fluid  con¬ 
dition  while  being  employed  in  the  coating  of  plates  have  been 
brought  under  public  notice.  That  which  we  are  now  about  to 
describe  will,  we  venture  to  affirm,  approve  itself  to  most  readers  as 
fulfilling  in  every  essential  feature  the  requirements  of  an  effective 
pouring  vessel  for  this  purpose.  It  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  L. 
Henderson  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  London  and  Provincial 
Photographic  Association,  where  it  was  received  with  much  favour. 

A  porcelain  vessel— of  a  shape  suggestive  of  a  rather  narrow 
marmalade  jar,  but  having  a  suitable  lip  for  pouring  from  and  with 
a  species  of  flange  round  the  upper  edge — is  made  to  fit  into  a  tin 
jug  having  a  handle.  This  jug  is  so  much  deeper  than  the  interior 
porcelain  vessel  as  to  permit  of  a  space  of  a  few  inches  between 
the  two  at  the  bottom ;  that  is  to  say,  the  bottom  of  the  porcelain 
vessel  when  in  situ  is  a  few  inches  above  that  of  the  metallic  jug. 
In  this  space  is  fitted  on  gimbals  a  tiny  lamp  of  the  night-light 
genus,  which  always  preserves  its  level  position  like  the  card  of  a 
mariner’s  compass,  no  matter  to  what  extent  the  vessel  in  which  it 
is  contained  may  be  tilted ;  even  if  laid  on  its  side  or  turned  bottom 
up  the  lamp  will  not  be  affected  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  heat 
from  this  little  lamp  is  sufficient  to  ensure  the  gelatine  being 
retained  in  a  fluid  form  during  the  period  it  remains  lighted.  In  so 
far,  therefore,  as  its  functions  of  heating  are  concerned  the  ap¬ 
pliance  is  a  success. 

But  the  lamp  has  a  still  further  use.  In  front  of  the  tin  vessel 
is  a  square  aperture  glazed  with  non-actinic  glass ;  and  the  lamp,  in 
addition  to  giving  sufficient  heat  to  keep  the  gelatine  in  a  fluid  state, 
through  this  pane  also  gives  light  enough  to  permit  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  coating  the  plate  being  conducted  with  perfect  safetjx 

Inside  of  the  porcelain  pouring  vessel  is  a  tubular  funnel  reaching 
from  top  to  bottom,  over  the  lower  end  of  which  is  tied  a  piece  of 
filtering  material.  Into  this  funnel  is  thrown  from  time  to  time 
lumps  of  unmelted  emulsion  which,  from  contact  with  that  still 
remaining  in  the  vessel,  soon  become  liquefied,  and  the  emulsion 
filters  out  into  the  larger  vessel  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

The  apparatus  thus  briefly  described  has  much  to  recommend  it. 
It  is  easily  and  cheaply  constructed,  and  is  said  to  perform  its 
work  well. 

A  FRENCH  LITTERATEUR  ON  MR.  CECIL  Y. 
SHADBOLT’S  BALLOON  PICTURES. 

In  the  current  number  of  La  Nature  is  an  interesting  and  ap¬ 
preciative  article,  founded  on  the  now  well-known  examples  o 


balloon  photography  executed  by  our  esteemed  correspondent 
Mr.  Cecil  Y.  Shadbolt;  and,  knowing  the  interest  taken  in  tin 
subject  by  so  many  of  our  readers,  we  here  present  it  in  full ;  _ 

Is  it  necessary  (asks  M.  Tissandier,  the  editor)  to  dwell  upon  th 
interest  attaching  to  this  problem  of  balloon  photography,  which  ha 
already  attiacted  the  attention  of  aeionauts,  photog  raphers,  an. 
military  engineers?  lo  collect  plans  high  up  in  the  air,  to  inputs 
upon  the  negative  the  images  of  clouds  and  the  beautiful  optical  ttki  t 
one  admires  in  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  or  in  time  of  \\art< 
bring  down  to  the  earth  photographs  of  a  fortress  or  of  the  enemy’i 
camp — -how  marvellous  ! 

M.  Nadar  long  since  made  many  essays  to  take  photographs  from  ; 
balloon,  and  obtained  encouraging  results  in  the  ear  of  the  eaptivi 
balloon  moored  in  the  Hippodrome,  in  1808.  The  photographic  ap 
paratus  was  suspended  at  the  extreme  limit  of  the  cable,  two  huudrci 
metres  high.  The  view  taken  showed  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  and  tip 
streets  leading  to  it;  but  the  picture  leaves  much  to  be  desiiv  I  in  tin 
matter  of  sharpness.  31.  Dagron  succeeded  in  taking  a  panorama  o! 
Paris  from  the  car  of  the  captive  balloon  of  1878  at  a  height  of  tiv< 
hundred  metres.  In  18S0  M.  Paul  Desuiarets,  at  present  Director  ol 
the  Meteorological  Observatory  at  Douai,  greatly  advanced  this  cpiestion 
and  our  aerial  colleague  published  in  La  Nature  an  interesting  nrtich 
upon  the  experiments,  with  an  engraved  reproduction  of  the  pictures  lie 
obtained — one  representing  the  earth  from  a  height  of  eleven  hiimlreil 
metres,  and  the  other  the  clouds  and  sky  at  thirteen  hundred  metres. 
The  originals  of  these -curious  engravings  are  now  at  the  Museum  of 
Arts  and  Manufactures. 

At  a  more  recent  period  fresh  experiments  were  undertaken  in 
America,  and  Colonel  Laussedat  was  lately  good  enough  to  send  me  a 
photographic  view  of  the  city  of  Boston  taken  from  a  balloon,  with 
regard  to  which  he  stated  Mr.  Glaisher,  the  learned  English  meteoro- 
logist,  had  written  to  him.  The  proof  is  certainly  very  curious,  but, 
like  the  others,  fails  in  the  point  of  sharpness,  and,  further,  appears  t<> 
have  been  taken  at  a  low  elevation. 

During  the  last  exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  London, 
the  attention  of  visitor’s  was  drawn  to  a  magnificent  photograph  taken 
from  a  balloon  at  the  height  of  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  metres,  by 
a  clever  English  operator,  Mr.  Cecil  Y.  Siiadbolt.  This  photograph  is, 
beyond  doubt,  the  most  remarkable  obtained  up  to  the  present  time 
j  from  the  car  of  a  balloon.  Its  author  lias,  at  our  request,  kindly  sent 
us  a  copy,  which  we  reproduce  below  with  the  utmost  exactitude 
of  which  wood  engraving  is  capable. 

The  negative  was  obtained  by  the  gelatino-bromide  process  with  an 
apparatus  fixed  by  a  kind  of  movable  hinge  to  the  ledge  of  the  car  of  the 
balloon  “Sunbeam.”  This  balloon  has  already  been  used  for  five 
photographic  ascents  by  Mr.  Shadbolt  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  William 
Dale. 

We  have  received  five  aerial  photographs  from  the  clever  worker. 
The  first  was  executed  at  a  height  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  metres, 
the  second  at  about  five  hundred,  the  third  at  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-three,  and  the  fourth  close  upon  a  thousand  metres  high.  The 
photographs  resemble  maps  of  great  delicacy,  in  which  may  be  recog¬ 
nised  houses,  roads,  fields,  and  the  Thames ;  but  certain  difficulties 
still  remain  to  be  faced. 

The  fifth  proof— the  one  we  reproduce — on  the  contrary,  borders 
I  upon  perfection,  and  must  be  described  as  a  great  step  in  advance.  It 
j  was  taken  at  a  height  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  metres  near  Stamford 
Hill,  in  the  North  of  London.  The  railway  represented  shows  tlv 
junction  of  the  Enfield  line  upon  the  Great  Eastern  avith  that  oi 
Tottenham  and  Hampstead.  A  railway  bridge  crossing  the  road  is  seen 
the  shadow’  of  the  bridge  being  clearly  visible  and  giving  remarkabt 
relief  to  the  picture.  The  railway  station  is  seen  and  a  train  in  motioi 
with  the  smoke  of  the  engine.  A  house  appears  beautifully  sharp  in 
the  print ;  we  can  plainly  see  with  the  aid  of  a  lens  its  chimneys,  back 
yard,  &c. ,  while  we  are  also  enabled  to  recognise  passers-by  arrested  in 
the  act  of  locomotion.  Finally,  the  tramway.  The  other  parts  of  the 
photograph  represent  roofs  of  houses  in  regular  row’s,  side  by  side, 
with  similar  gardens  all  of  the  same  size,  after  the  English  fashion. 
To  the  left  may  be  seen  trees  clearly  delineated.  We  again  add  that 
w7e  allude  to  the  photograph  itself,  and  that  our  engraving  can  only  give 
an  imitation  by  no  means  closely  approaching  the  original. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Cecil  V.  Shadbolt  upon  the  beautiful  results) 
he  has  obtained,  which,  ave  trust,  will  soon  lead  to  still  further 
advances. 


STANNOTYPE. 

No.  YI. 

The  photometer  scale  described  in  the  last  article  may  be  used  in  j 
two  different  wmys.  If  upon  glass,  the  various  tints  may  be  marked 
with  opaque  ink,  with  figures  representing  their  different  values,  so  j 
that,  as  in  the  Warnerke  scale,  the  last — or,  in  this  case,  the 
desired — reading  wfill  be  given  by  the  representative  figure  in 
white  upon  a  slightly-tintecl  ground.  But  this  system  necessitates 
constant  reference  to  the  photometer,  which  must  necessarily  par-! 
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,ake  of  the  character  of  ail  ordinary  printing-flame,  eaeu  examina¬ 
tion  requiring  the  opening  of  the  hinged  back.  It  lias  this 
advantage,  however— that  a  number  of  frames  may  be  watched  at 

once  by  its  means.  -  ..  ,  ,  , 

Tims  supposing  that  we  have  a  number  ol  reliefs  to  make  at  one 
ame  and  that  we  know  the  printing  value  of  the  different  trans¬ 
parencies  and  the  number  on  the  photometer  scale  that  best  suits 
;ach  individually,  we  have  only  to  put  them  out  along  with  the 
jhotometer,  and  as  each  tint  is  registered  the  corresponding  frames 
ire  taken  in,  and  so  on  until  all  are  finished. 

But  this  is  a  somewhat  troublesome  method  upon  which  to  work. 
The  system  involved  in  the  Woodbury  photometer  is  far  preferable- 
hat  is,  the  colouration  of  the  sensitive  paper  to  a  tint  or  scale  of 
hits  visible  without  any  interference  with  the  apparatus.  The 
graduated  scale,  described  in  the  last  article,  is  perfectly  applicable 
o  this  purpose.  If  printed  by  the  stannotype  process  upon  paper 
n  the  ordinary  manner,  with  ink  of  a  suitable  colour  to  represent 
he  changes  that  occur  in  silvered  paper  under  the  action  of  light, 
ve  have  all  that  we  require.  If  a  small  aperture  be  cut  or  punched 
)ut  of  each  “  tint,”  so  that  a  portion  of  the  sensitive  paper  is  fully 
xposed  to  light,  we  have  only  to  watch  the  moment  when  the 
olouration  reaches  the  same  depth  as  the  surrounding  tint  bearing- 
lie  number  which  we  know  to  correspond  with  the  transparency  or 
legative  we  are  using.  The  cheapness  and  the  ease  of  preparation 
,f  such  scales  will  recommend  them  to  all  who  work  either  the 
tannotype  or  carbon  process. 

It  was  mentioned  in  the  last  article  that  each  printing-frame 
night  have  its  own  photometer;  but,  preferably,  we  should  say 
hat  each  transparency  or  negative  should  have  that  distinction, 
.’he  printing-frame  may  be  used  for  cliches  of  all  types  and  all 
lensities,  and  will  thus  require  a  range  of  tints  to  suit  all.  But  in 
he  case  of  a  transparency  or  negative,  with  its  own  photometer 
ttached  and  its  printing  value  or  requirements  known,  a  single 
int  of  known  value  or,  at  most,  two  or  three  are  all  that  are 
equisite. 

Here  we  may  accept  a  suggestion  of  M.  Leon  Vidal  to  provide 
acli  cliche  with  its  own  photometer  of  three  tints  only,  the  centre 
ne  of  which  represents  the  exposure  necessary ;  ancl  when  the 
ensitive  paper  is  coloured  to  that  tint  the  two  outer  ones  will  be 
espectively  lighter  and  darker,  and,  in  fact,  form  a  sort  of  marginal 
eference.  Such  scales  in  paper  can  be  readily  made  either  by  the 
tannotype  or  carbon  processes.  A  very  handy  form  of  photometer 
cale  of  this  kind  was  described  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham,  we 
xelieve,  in  our  Almanac  a  few  years  ago.  It  consists  of  a  scale  of 
ints,  printed  in  carbon  tissue,  with  an  aperture  in  each  to  permit 
4  the  exposure  of  the  slip  of  sensitive  paper;  and  we  can  answer 
hat  it  has  served  remarkably  well  for  a  variety  of  purposes  in 
onnection  with  carbon  printing. 

But,  for  the  longer  exposures  necessary  to  the  production  of 
minting  reliefs,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  arrange  either  a  suffi- 
iently-elastic  scale  of  tints  or  a  sufficiently -slow  printing  paper  to 
uit  the  purpose ;  it  is,  therefore, necessary  to  resort  to  special  means — 
uch  as  those  adopted  in  the  Woodbury  photometer — for  attaining 
he  same  i-esult,  namely,  the  interposition  between  the  sensitive 
>aper  and  the  light  of  a  coloured  medium  in  the  shape  of  a  piece 
•f  yellow  or  orange  glass,  or,  preferably,  a  thin  sheet  of  coloured  gela- 
;ine,  several  of  which  of  varying  depths  of  colour  may  be  kept  at  hand. 
Mr  ordinary  carbon  printing  the  range  of  tints  will  be  found  quite 
ufficient  when  used  in  this  manner;  but  if  placed  upon  glass  and 
unployed  after  the  manner  of  the  Warnerke  screen,  any  depth  of 
:olour  may  be  obtained  and  utilised  by  merely  changing  the 
■haracter  of  the  ink. 

So  much  having  been  said  of  the  photometer  and  its  use,  we 
lave  little  more  to  add  in  connection  with  the  printing  operations, 
raless  it  be  to  point  to  the  desirability — if  not  absolute  necessity— 
or  the  employment  of  a  backing  of  sheet  india-rubber  behind  the 
issue.  The  presence  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  hygroscopic  matter, 
n  the  shape  of  glycerine  and  sugar,  renders  the  tissue  particularly 
>rone  to  absorb  moisture  during  a  long  exposure ;  and,  as  the  con- 
litions  which  favour  such  absorption  are  generally  more  prevalent 
m  a  dull  day  when  long  exposures  are  more  particularly  necessary, 
he  value  of  this  suggestion  will  be  appreciated.  If  it  be  neglected 
rarious  defects  may  ensue,  which  will  be  dealt  with  under  the  head 
I  failures.  We  shall  next  week  proceed  to  describe  the  develop- 
aent  of  the  relief. 

- + - 

'HE  EFFECT  OF  SHEARING  STRESS  ON  A  SENSITIVE 

SALT. 

vT  the  last  meeting  of  the  last  session  of  the  Photographic  Society  I 
;ave  a  paper  on  the  above  subject,  which,  at  the  time,  was  commented 


upon  both  in  the  Photographic  News  and  in  The  British  Journal  or 
Photography.  In  the  latter  journal  the  effect  was  laid  to  an  abrasion 
of  the  film,  and  not  to  stress  on  the  particles  of  silver  bromide.  Since 
that  time  I  have  carried  on  a  few  experiments  on  the  subject,  the 
results  of  which  seem  to  point  to  a  different  conclusion. 

When  writing-paper  was  placed  between  the  film  and  the  writing 
point,  though  an  image  of  the  markings  developed  with  apparently  no 
abrasion,  yet  it  might  be  due  to  two  causes — one  to  organic  matter 
from  the  paper  pressed  into  the  film,  or  to  the  fact  that  an  abrasion 
might  have  taken  place  imperceptible  to  the  eye.  In  order  to  test 
what  effect  abrasion  really  had,  a  gelatine  plate  was  marked  with 
a  point,  and  a  small  amount  of  abrasion  could  be  seen.  It  w  as  then 
placed  in  water  and  soaked  for  a  few  minutes,  after  which  it  was 
placed  near  a  hot-water  bath  till  the  surface  of  the  gelatine  had  melted, 
and  no  trace  of  any  rupture  in  the  gelatine  could  be  traced.  It  was  next 
allowed  to  set  and  dry  and  then  developed.  The  phenomena  I  have  de¬ 
scribed  in  my  last  paper  presented  themselves  as  before  ;  but  a  remark¬ 
able  thing  occurred,  viz.,  that  the  developed  writing  was  as  sharp  as  if 
the  surface  had  remained  unaltered  by  melting.  This  pointed  to 
the  fact  that  the  real  effect  was  produced  below  the  abrasion. 

To  test  this  a  plate  was  written  on  as  before,  the  gelatine  melted 
to  the  very  surface  of  the  plate,  and  a  gentle  rocking  given  to  it  to  dis¬ 
place  the  sensitive  salt  next  the  glass.  The  gelatine  was  allowed  to  set 
again,  and  then  developed.  In  this  experiment  the  writing  was  thickened 
and  distorted,  showing  that  the  seat  of  the  phenomenon  had  been  reached. 
I  may  remark  that  in  the  first-described  experiments  the  plate  was  also 
rocked  when  the  surface  gelatiue  had  melted,  and  this  gave  me  an  idea 
in  what  direction  further  search  ought  to  be  made.  The  destruction  of 
the  writing  took  place,  as  in  my  before-described  experiments,  by  the 
application  of  bichromate  of  potash  to  the  plate. 

We  have  here,  then,  a  further  step  in  tracking  this  curious  phenome¬ 
non  to  its  source,  and  is  in  support  of  shearing  stress  exercised  on  the 
sensitive  salt  of  the  film,  as  against  mere  abrasion,  since  the  altered 
sensitive  salt  was  below  the  abrasion.  W.  he  W.  Abney,  F.B,.  S. 

— Photo.  Journal. 
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HALATION. 

[A  communication  to  the  Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Association.] 
Not  being  able  to  see  in  what  way  Mr.  Geddes  could  reduce  halation 
by  placing  a  blackened  card  behind  tire  sensitive  plate  during  ex¬ 
posure,  I,  nevertheless,  thought  it  only  right  to  make  a  trial  of  the  plan 
before  coming  to  a  conclusion  on  the  matter.  Oxre  little  experiment  led 
to  another,  and  I  will  briefly  state  the  results  at  which  I  arrived. 

I  have  here  a  simple,  non -achromatic  lens  of  bi-convex  form.  If  you 
catch  the  reflection  of  a  bright  object  (such  as  a  jet  of  gas)  upon  it  you 
will  find  that  there  are  two  images  to  be  seen — first,  an  erect  image 
from  the  front  surface  of  the  lens  ;  and,  second,  an  inverted  image  from 
the  back  surface  of  the  lens.  A  piece  of  ordinary  glass  would  have 
done  just  as  well,  but  the  curves  of  the  lens  giving  an  erect  image  from 
the  front  and  an  inverted  image  from  the  back  allows  the  back  image 
to  be  at  once  recognised. 

One  quarter  of  the  back  surface  I  have  covered  with  carbon  tissue  in 
optical  contact  with  it ;  another  quarter  I  have  covered  with  a  backing 
of  starch  and  “deep  orange  chrome;”  the  rest  of  the  back  surface  is 
uncovered. 

Now,  you  will  find,  if  you  stand  so  as  to  catch  the  inverted  image 
upon  the  uncovered  part,  that  this  back  reflection  is  almost  as  powerful 
as  the  erect  image  thrown  by  the  front  surface.  Turn  the  lens  in  your 
hand  so  as  to  bring  the  inverted  image  upon  the  orange  backing,  and 
you  will  now  find  the  back  reflection  is  only  half  as  powerful  as  it  was. 
Turn  the  lens  further  and  bring  the  inverted  image  upon  the  carbon 
tissue,  and  you  will  find  that  it  has  all  but  vanished.  Once  more  bring 
the  inverted  image  upon  the  uncovered  part  of  the  back  surface, 
and  while  there  place  behind  and  in  contact  with  the  glass  a  blackened 
card.  You  will  find  that  this  has  not  the  slightest  effect  upon  the  back 
reflection. 

From  this  demonstration  I  conclude  that  carbon  tissue  is  a  better 
backing  than  the  orange  chrome,  and  that  the  blackened  card  has  no 
effect  in  reducing  back  reflection.  Actual  experiment  with  the  camera 
confirmed  these  conclusions,  the  orange  chrome  giving  slightly  better 
results  than  might  have  been  expected,  hut  in  no  way  equal  to  the 
backing  of  carbon  tissue. 

That  halation  is  not  entirely  cured  by  backing  the  plate,  even  with 
carbon  tissue,  may  be  due  either  to  the  fact  that  the  back  reflection  is 
not  entirely  obliterated  by  the  hacking,  or  that  other  causes  are  to  be 
found  for  what  is  not  explained  by  this  cause. 

If  you  examine  the  inverted  image  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the 
lens  hacked  by  tissue  you  will  find  that  it  is  very  faint;  and,  since  in 
actual  practice  the  light  is  still  further  reduced  by  first  having  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  film,  it  is  x'easonable  to  suppose  that  any  little  light  reflected 
from  such  a  backing  mxxst  be  very  weak  indeed. 

From  these  and  one  or  two  other  experiments  I  conclude  there  are 
other  causes  at  work  ;  and,  stating  what  appear  to  me  to  be  the  chief 
causes  of  halation  in  order  of  importance,  I  would  place:  First,  reflec¬ 
tion  from  the  back  of  the  plate  (not  entirely  obliterated  by  any  back¬ 
ing),  Second,  reflection  from  the  illuminated  particles  ot  bromide  of 
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silver  acting  upon  adjacent  particles.  Third,  reflection  from  particles 
of  dust  floating  in  the  camera  in  the  vicinity  of  the  plate,  as  can  be 
proved  by  filling  the  camera  with  dust  and  exposing  a  properly-backed 
plate.  Fourth,  a  certain  chemical  condition  of  the  plate — halation 
being  often  very  pronounced  where  the  physical  conditions  seemed  to 
be  entirely  against  its  production.  J.  K.  Tulloch,  M.D. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  A  PYRO. -SULPHUROUS 
DEVELOPER, 

“  Necessity”  is,  according  to  the  old  proverb,  “the  mother  of  inven¬ 
tion,”  and  out  here  in  Lucerne,  after  buying  much  experience  as  to  the 
difficulties  and  delays  in  getting  parcels  from  London,  my  stock  of  sul¬ 
phite  of  soda  ran  out  all  but  a  few  crystals,  placing  me  in  a  difficulty, 
as  I  did  not  care  to  adopt  any  other  than  this  clean  working  developer. 
However,  it  had  often  occurred  to  me  that  sulphurous  acid  was  the 
active  principle  of  the  developer  so  far  as  its  clean  working  was 
concerned,  a  trace  of  that  acid  being  used  with  iron  developers  in  some 
transparency-making  processes,  and  in  bringing  out  the  image  by 
development  on  Huunet’s  paper,  extra  brilliancy  being  the  result  of  its 
employment. 

The  few  crystals  of  sulphite  of  soda  left  out  of  my  stock  contained,  of 
course,  plenty  of  sulphurous  acid,  which  ought  to  go  much  farther  in  its 
free  than  in  its  combined  state.  This  sulphurous  acid  is  easily 
liberated  from  the  crystals  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  a  solution 
of  them.  The  latter  acid  unites  with  the  soda  ;  the  evil-smelling 
sulphurous  acid  gas  is  set  free,  and  for  the  most  part  is  held  in  solution 
in  the  liquid.  On  previous  occasions  I  had  put  a  trace  of  sulphuric 
acid  in  my  sulphite  of  soda  developer  to  set  free  a.  little  sulphurous  acid, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  sulphuric  acid  must  be  added  with  modera¬ 
tion;  so  that  some  undecomposed  sulphite  of  soda  is  always  present, 
otherwise  the  surplus  sulphate  of  soda  produced  by  the  decomposition 
gives  to  negatives  the  well-known  yellow  stain  produced  also  by  the 
carbonate  of  soda  developer,  and  cleanliness  is  lost. 

A  solution  was  accordingly  made  consisting  of — 

Solution  A. 


Water  . . . . .  1  ounce. 

Sulphite  of  soda . . . . .  20  grains. 

Sulphuric  acid . . .  6  minims. 


The  presence  of  free  sulphurous  acid  became  evident  from  the  smell. 
Tne  proportion  of  sulphite  of  soda  to  the  ounce  generally  in  use 
for  developing  is  rather  under  200  grains,  making  a  saturated  solution 
the  quantity  of  the  salt  in  which  varies  with  the  temperature  of 
the  air.  Consequently  in  the  experiment  now  under  notice  an  attempt 
was  made  to  cause  twenty  grains  of  sulphite  of  soda  to  do  the  work 
usually  allotted  to  about  200  grains. 

To  some  of  Edwards’s  developing  (D)  solution,  which  chanced  to  be  at 
hand,  consisting  of  pyrogallol,  water,  glycerine,  and  alcohol,  I  added 
enough  bromide  of  potassium  solution  to  act  as  a  restrainer,  and  then 
thirty  minims  of  the  above  solution  (A),  making  two  ounces  of 
developer  in  all.  The  exposed  plate  was  subjected  to  the  action 
of  this  solution  for  a  minute,  and  brushed  while  under  it  to  clear  away 
possible  air-bubbles  ;  then  a  little  ammonia  was  added  in  the  measuring 
glass  to  the  same  pyro. -sulphurous  solution,  which  was  poured  back 
upon  the  plate.  The  result  was  a  clean  transparency,  as  if  the 
developer  had  contained  sulphite  of  soda  in  the  ordinary  way.  The 
edges  of  the  plate  which  had  been  protected  from  light  by  the 
frame  were  like  bare  glass  after  the  development. 

Over  landscapes  there  is  usually  no  trouble  from  want  of  light, 
and,  whether  it  may  be  wrong  or  not  in  theory,  I  find  it  saves  trouble, 
in  mixing,  to  add  the  bromide  of  potassium  to  the  stock  pyrogallol 
solution  once  for  all,  and  to  add  it  rather  liberally,  for  the  power 
of  bromide  as  a  restainer  is  very  much  weaker  than  that  of  ammonia  as 
an  accelerator.  The  ammonia  must  be  added  very  cautiously  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  development,  or  mischief  is  easily  done.  It  is  not  quite 
so  easy  to  do  mischief  with  erroneous  proportions  of  bromide,  of  which 
it  is  better  to  have  too  much  than  too  little.  Of  ammonia  it  is  better 
to  have  too  little  than  to  much. 

A  developing  solution  was  next  made  as  follows  : — • 

Developing  Solution  B. 

Solution  A . .  1  ounce. 

Bromide  of  potassium  . . .  15  grains. 

Pyrogallol  ......  .  50  ,, 

In  developing  thirty  minims  of  this  were  added  to  two  ounces  of 
water,  and  used  in  the  manner  already  described,  care  being  taken  not 
to  overcharge  with  ammonia  in  the  developing  operations.  The  results 
proved  that  the  object  had  been  attained,  and  that  the  class  of  nega¬ 
tives  usually  obtained  by  means  of  sulphite  of  soda  can  be  produced 
with  one-tenth  the  quantity  of  that  salt  ordinarily  employed,  if  the 
above  pyro. -sulphurous  developer,  as  it  may  be  christened,  be  substi¬ 
tuted. 

There  was  more  tendency  with  this  developer  to  throw  down  an 
apparent  deposit  after  the  addition  of  the  ammonia  than  is  the  case 
with  the  ordinary  sulphite  developer  ;  this  had  no  practically  injurious 
effects,  but  nevertheless  presented  a  problem,  as  it  does  with  many 


other  pyro.  developers,  for  examination.  In  broad  daylight  two  ounct 
of  the  diluted-for-use  developer  were  made  in  the  ordinary  way,  an< 
the  usual  quantity  of  ammonia  added.  The  mixture  was  made  in  • 
flat-bottomed  glass  tumbler,  standing  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper  on  th 
ledge  of  an  open  window.  The  best  method  of  observation  was  to  lool 
down  upon  the  liquid,  rather  than  to  examine  it  through  the  .-.hies  <, 
the  glass.  A  series  of  very  beautiful  phenomena  was  then  presented 
At  once  it  became  evident  that  the  dark  deposit  was  not  a  solid  oue 
but  consisted  of  portions  of  the  liquid  darkened  by  the  action  of  tin 
air,  after  absorbing  the  oxygen  of  which  they  sank  in  the  surroundin 
solution.  A  dark  little  star  usually  lirst  forms  near  the  centre  of  tin 
surface  of  the  solution,  anti  sends  down  a  dark  shaft  to  the  bottom  ol 
the  liquid,  forming  a  kind  of  stem,  from  which  branches  next  spread 
along  the  top  of  the  liquid,  every  now  and  then  sending  down  a  new 
shaft,  as  in  the  growth  of  the  banyan  tree.  Gradually  a  most  beautiful 
design  is  thus  traced  in  liquid  veins — a  design  more  to  be  contemplated 
with  satisfaction  when  produced  in  a  glass  tumbler  than  when  produced 
over  a  plate  in  course  of  development. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  well-known  freedom  of  the  old  sulphite 
of  soda  developer  from  this  common  class  of  irregular  decomposition 
might  be  due  to  its  viscosity,  because  of  the  large  proportion  of  the 
salt  it  contains,  I  next  thickened  my  ounce  of  pyro. -sulphurous  deve¬ 
loper  by  adding  sixty  grains  of  lump  sugar  to  it.  The  experiment 
with  the  glass  tumbler  was  repeated,  and  it  was  found  that  tin 
irregular  decomposition  took  place,  but  more  slightly  than  before. 
Sixty  grains  more  sugar  were  then  added,  with  still  gi  eater  retardation  of 
the  irregular  decomposition,  which  always  begins  at  points  where  the 
liquid  is  in  contact  with  the  air.  By  thus  increasing  the  viscosity  of 
the  liquid  its  developing  powers  were  made  to  closely  resemble  those 
of  sulphite  of  soda,  the  proportion  of  which,  with  the  sulphuric  acid, 
can  no  doubt  be  reduced  with  safety;  for  it  is  not  likely  that  the  most 
economical  proportions  have  been  discovered  in  a  first  experiment. 

The  stock  solution  of  developer  B  is  of  a  golden  yellow  colour,  just 
the  colour  of  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  gold.  Herr  Brunck,  of 
Lucerne,  tried  a  few  experiments  with  it,  to  see  if  the  colour  were  due 
to  free  bromine.  He  found  that  chloroform  would  not  dissolve  the 
colouring  matter,  and  after  some  further  research  we  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  no  free  bromide  is  present,  and  that  the  tint  is  wholly  due 
to  some  feeble  discolouration  of  the  pyrogallol. 

After  two  drachms  of  sugar  had  been  added  to  the  stock  developer 
it  became  evident,  in  the  tumbler  experiments,  that  the  diluted  developer 
was  more  subject  to  air-bubbles,  so  as  to  render  brushing  the  plate  under 
the  unaccelerated  developer  all  the  more  necessaxy.  With  but  sixty 
grains  of  sugar  this  objection  was  not  so  apparent.  Therefore,  if  sugar  be 
used  at  all,  it  is  best  to  keep  the  preparation  low  enough  to  just  pro¬ 
duce  the  desired  effect  and  no  more.  When  a  viscous  developer  is 
used,  and  the  normal  amount  of  rocking  of  the  plate  is  given,  the  sur¬ 
face  decomposition  has  its  irregular  nature  as  to  locality  more  masked, 
but  it  is  probably  always  present  in  all  pyrogallol  developers,  more 
or  less. 

When  it  came  to  actual  developing  I  could  see  little  or  no  advantage 
from  the  addition  of  sugar,  so  I  scarcely  recommend  its  use  for 
practical  purposes.  The  streams  of  partially-decomposed  liquid  in 
various  pyrogallic  developers  seem  to  do  no  harm ;  the  darkened  liquid 
is  not  more  active  than  the  rest  on  the  plate,  but  moi'e  inert,  having 
already  absorbed  oxygen.  It  may  be  asked  why  sulphurous  acid  is  not 
used  at  once,  instead  of  producing  it  in  the  developer  by  the  de¬ 
composition  of  sulphite  of  soda.  This  has  not  been  tided  by  me,  since 
a  bottle  of  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  would  be  an  unpleasant  thing  to 
carry  in  baggage,  especially  should  any  breakage  occur;  this  objection 
does  not  apply  so  strongly  to  its  use  in  immovable  photographic  es¬ 
tablishments.  I  have  not  seen  that  excess  of  sulphurous  acid  has  a 
perceptible  effect  in  slowing  the  plate,  although  sometimes  enough  of  it 
has  been  liberated  by  sulphuric  acid,  in  my  experiments,  to  produce  a 
developer  covered  with  smoke  after  the  addition  of  the  ammonia,  because 
of  the  dry  decomposition  set  up  in  the  air,  between  free  ammoniacal  gas 
and  sulphurous  acid  gas. 

A  gelatine  plate  directly  after  development  is  practically  a  swelled 
sponge,  with  its  pores  full  of  decomposing  developer,  the  surface  only 
of  which  can  be  quickly  washed.  Fortunately  the  dark  product  is  very 
soluble  in  water,  and  by  successive  washings  of  the  film  in  clean  water 
can  for  the  most  part  be  removed  in  ten  minutes.  This  is  the  part  of 
the  operations  where  thorough  work  gives  the  cleanest  negatives.  If 
the  fixing  or  the  clearing  solutions  acquire  more  than  a  trifling  tint  of 
yellow  the  washing  after  development  has  not  been  well  done,  the 
colour  of  the  two  solutions  just  mentioned  being  a  safe  index. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  suggest  that  writers  for  the  photographic  press 
who  recommend  the  use  of  alum  shall  henceforth  always  print  which  of 
the  many  alums  they  mean.  “  The  common  alum  of  the  shops  ”  is  meant, 
say  some ;  but  Mr.  A.  Spiller  has  published  that  common  alum  is  usually 
potash  alum,  while  two  large  London  chemists  told  me  that  common 
alum  is  ammonia  alum.  Then,  again,  what  are  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  chrome  alum — which,  by-the-bye,  is  called  alum  because  it  contains 
no  alumina  ?  Alumina  inadvertently  precipitated  iu  a  gelatine  film  is  so 
insoluble  that  there  is  no  getting  it  out  again,  so  possibly  chrome  alum 
may  be  greatly  superior,  if  any  accidental  deposit  from  it  can  be  dis¬ 
solved  out  by  reagents,  Added  to  this,  its  powers  of  hardening  the 
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film  are  much  greater  than  those  of  common  alum— whatever  that  may 
be-so  that  weaker  solutions  of  chrome  alum  can  be  used.  In  future 
our  literature  would  be  more  exact  and  scientific  if  those  who  recoin- 
mend  the  use  of  alum  would  say  whether  they  mean  potash  alum, 
ammonia  alum,  ccesium  alum,  chrome  alum,  non  alum,  Homan  alum, 
rubidium  alum,  soda  alum,  or  thallium  alum,  instead  of  allowing  the 
reader  to  try  to  guess  which  alum  they  mean.  , 

Without  some  experiments  of  a  strictly  scientific  and  comparative 
nature  it  is  difficult  to  be  certain  whether  by  the  sulphite  of  soda 
developer  details  are  lost  in  the  highest  lights  and  deepest  shadows,  as 
Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  believes.  At  first  I  thought  this  was  so,  especially 
when  I  photographed  a  castle,  and  discovered  its  magnificent  back¬ 
grounds  of  the  Bigi  to  be  absent  on  the  developed  plate.  But  that 
plate  was  exposed  in  a  bright  light  at  midday,  under  which  conditions 
mountains  blue  and  white  in  the  distance  are  as  difficult  to  catch  as 
clouds,  when  the  foreground  has  to  be  good.  W  ith  better  conditions  of 
lighting  I  obtained  the  view  all  right,  and  with  the  sulphite  developer. 
If  some  of  the  few  well-known  photographers  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Edwards 
will  come  forward  with  their  names  and  say  that  after  a  few  months’ 
constant  use  they  abandoned  the  sulphite  of  soda  developer,  and  why 
they  did  so,  such  practical  testimony  must  carry  great  weight.  If  a 
stained  negative  give  a  double  chance  of  printing  well,  that  might  as 
well  be  brought  about  by  staining  a  sulphite  negative  as  by  bleaching 
a  discoloured  one.  W.  H.  Harrison. 

Lucerne,  Switzerland,  Feb.  16,  1884. 


OLD  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

[A  communication  to  the  South  London  Photographic  Society.] 

The  title  of  my  paper  having  been  chosen  I  am  in  a  measure  compelled 
to  suit  the  subject  to  it.  “  Old  photographs  !  ”  There  is  a  ring  about 
the  words  “old  photographs,”  sentimental  as  well  as  scientific — per¬ 
haps  more  so.  I  question  much  if  there  are  any  other  old  existences, 
save  and  except  old  letters,  that  have  the  power  to  flood  the  memory 
with  pictures  of  the  past  in  the  same  degree  as  will  “  old  photographs.” 
Generally  “old  photographs”  convey  pleasant  expressions,  and  are 
reminiscences  of  bygone  hours  of  excitement,  enthusiasm,  and 
expectation.  They  remind  one  of  glorious  rambles,  genial  companion¬ 
ships,  and  pleasant  friendships — the  golden  and  happy  side  of  a  life¬ 
time. 

I  now  particularly  allude  to  landscape  work,  than  which  no  occupa¬ 
tion  could  be  devised  more  conducive  to  health  and  pleasure — 
combining  as  it  does  active  bodily  exercise  with  a  reasonable  amount  of 
mental  occupation.  With  portrait  photographs  it  is  somewhat  different. 
The  actors  may  have  passed  away,  leaving  but  old  memories  behind, 
fused  in  the  crucible  of  time  which  by  the  magic  of  an  “old  photograph” 
separates.  The  originals  once  again  stand  before  us  vivid  and  distinct, 
as  though  it  were  but  yesterday  the  portraits  were  made.  One  memory 
awakens  another.  Incident  upon  incident  crowd  the  imagination, 
spirits  of  the  past  rise  at  its  bidding,  and  that  one — maybe  a  poor, 
weak,  inartistic  presentment — exerts  an  influence  (painful  or  pleasant 
as  the  case  may  be,  but  all  softened  by  the  alchemy  of  time,  the  glow 
of  pleasure  veiled,  the  sting  of  pain  removed)  which,  in  all  probability, 
is  possessed  by  no  other  existing  entity. 

The  occupation  of  looking  through  a  collection  of  old  works  and 
comparing  them  with  recent  ones  is  far  from  labour  thrown  away, 
especially  if  they  have  been  one’s  own  work.  We  may  recal  an  ex¬ 
periment  the  results  of  which  were  thought  little  of  at  the  time  it  was 
made,  but  which  now,  a  new  light  being  thrown  on  it  by  experience, 
becomes  a  valuable  hint.  The  extreme  importance  of  making  notes  of 
our  experiments,  if  carefully  performed,  can  scarcely  be  overrated. 
Memory  is  apt  to  play  us  tricks  if  not  supported  by  written  notes, 
especially  if  a  good  number  of  similar  experiments  are  made — generally 
the  case  in  working  up  a  new  process.  A  very  little  variation  may  mean 
success  or  failure,  and  it  is  just  as  well  to  be  on  the  safe  side  by 
reference  to  methodically-kept  memoranda.  Since  photographs  we  call 
“old”  were  made  photography  itself  has  assumed  a  new  garb  and  an 
importance  in  the  arts  and  sciences  that  could  hardly  have  been 
anticipated.  Therefore,  early  experiments,  viewed  by  the  light  of 
modern  knowledge,  may  be  of  considerable  use  in  assisting  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  some  present  difficulty. 

Pioneer  Services  Recognised. 

The  thanks  of  photographers  of  the  present  day  must  be  accorded  to 
those  persevering  pioneers  and  experimentalists  who,  when  the  art  was 
in  its  babyhood,  so  nearly  hit  on  the  ways  and  means  we  now  adopt,  and 
which,  even  after  a  lapse  of  over  thirty  years,  still  form  the  foundations 
of  our  process.  In  a  measure  we  seem  to  be  reverting  to  the  original  plans. 
Paper  was  most  successfully  used  in  the  old  calotype  process — one  of 
the  earliest  processes  discontinued — to  give  place  to  its  diaphanous  and 
brittle  successor — glass.  Now,  again,  paper  is  being  used  extensively 
for  sky  negatives  and  also  as  a  support  for  gelatino-bromide  films  for 
landscape  work  on  roller  slides,  and  also  in  compressed  blocks.  Pyro. 
development  has  again  come  to  the  front  in  place  of  iron,  with  this 
difference — alkali  is  added  instead  of  acid.  All  through  the  processes 
of  negative-making  changes  continue  to  be  rung  on  similar  materials, 


and  no  absolutely  new  departure  made.  With  mechanical  processes 
wonderful  improvement  has  been  effected.  The  working  of  them  is, 
however,  in  comparatively  few  hands.  I  believe  Swan  produced 
carbon  prints  commercially  as  far  back  as  fifteen  years — perhaps  earlier; 
but  it  is  comparatively  of  late  that  carbon  and  mechanically-produced 
prints  have  become  so  much  used,  especially  for  book  illustrations. 
Chemical  processes  of  production  are,  and  in  all  probability  will,  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  the  kind  with  which  the  majority  of  photographers  will 
occupy  themselves. 

The  very  fact  of  continuing  the  work  so  much  on  old  lines  suggests 
the  question— In  what  manner  and  degree  is  a  modern  superior  to  an 
“old  photograph?”  The  answer  is  somewhat  difficult  to  give.  Is  it 
in  permanency  ?  Surely  not ;  for  here  we  have  prints  that  have  proved 
their  claim  to  be  called  “permanent”  by  the  fact  of  some  twenty,  thirty, 
or  more  years  of  existence,  and  are  still  bright,  good,  and  apparently 
unchanged.  Is  it  in  delicacy  or  quality  ?  No  ;  we  may  fairly  say  some 
photographs  were  produced  of  as  good  quality  in  the  early  days  as  at 
the  present  time,  judging  from  the  examples  we  have  the  opportunity 
of  examining.  Then  what  is  the  improvement  obtained  by  thirty 
years’  experience  if  it  be  not  in  permanence,  delicacy,  or  quality  ?  No 
other  conclusion  can  be  drawn  but  that  the  superiority,  where  any 
exists,  is  entirely  outside  the  chemical  qualities  or  the  actual  making  of 
the  photographic  print,  instead  of  which  it  rests  altogether  in  the 
artistic  treatment  and  feeling  imparted  to  the  subjects,  aided  by  skill 
naturally  acquired  through  familiarity  and  practice. 

Manipulation  and  Artistic  Skill. 

I  said  “some”  photographs  were  equal  in  quality  to  those  now  pro¬ 
duced.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  photographs  are  made  now  to  one  made  formerly.  Manipulative 
skill  is  possessed  by  thousands  where  one  ivas  skilled  in  the  early  da^s, 
and  the  consequence  is  excellent  photographs  are  exhibited  wherever 
we  turn— from  the  London  shop  windows  to  the  country  cottage.  AYe 
can  scarcely  go  anywhere  where  good  pdiotographs  are  not.  In  the 
early  days  it  was  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  thoroughly  good  photograph — 
not  because  they  could  not  be  produced,  but  by  reason  of  their  limited 
number  and  there  being  so  few  to  produce  them.  Beginners  or  un¬ 
skilled  persons  generally  turned  out  that  kind  of  effect  called  “soot 
and  whitewash.”  This,  with  the  very  imperfect  fixing  and  washing, 
owing  to  the  but  partially  understood  reason  why  it  should  be 
different,  soon  translated  the  “  soot-and-wliitewash”  effect  into  a  colour 
wash  and  fade,  and  upon  the  evidence  of  such  imperfect  productions 
the  public  have  concluded  that  the  photography  of  the  present  day  has 
become  a  wonderfully-improved  process. 

The  improvement,  as  1  have  already  suggested,  is  in  the  artistic 
treatment  rather  than  anything  else,  and  this  I  believe  to  be  the  line 
upon  which  improvement  will  run  in  the  future.  Gradually  photo¬ 
graphers  will  perceive  the  inartistic  faults  in  their  otherwise  perfect 
work  to  which  they  are  now  blind  ;  for  it  is  naturally  a  somewhat 
difficult  thing  for  a  man  to  see  faults  in  his -own  photographs — perfect 
in  a  manipulative  sense,  but  seriously  or  slightly  defective  in  composi¬ 
tion  or  the  arrangement  of  light  and  shade.  As  a  fact,  to  him  the  faults 
do  not  exist.  He,  therefore,  cannot  be  expected  to  see  them ;  and  it  is 
only  by  art-education,  no  matter  how  acquired,  that  he  will  at  length 
cast  off  this  manipulative  blindness,  so  to  say,  and  make  his  works  as 
well  as  judge  of  them  by  the  higher  standard. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  extra  sensitiveness  of  our  films  will  do 
much  to  alter  the  character  of  future  work.  This,  with  the  unques¬ 
tionable  advantage  of  having  plates  ready  for  use  at  a  moment’s  notice, 
instead  of  waiting  for  the  completion  of  the  many  preparations  necessary 
to  be  made  in  the  old  wet-plate  days,  must  exercise  considerable  and 
favourable  influence  in  securing  negatives.  Edward  Dunmore. 

( To  be  concluded,  in  our  next.) 

- ♦ - 

LECTURES  AT  THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  ACTION, 

The  second  lecture  of  the  series  was  given  on  Saturday,  the  8th  inst.,  to 
the  same  audience  as  attended  last  time.  Captain  Abney  commenced  by 
showing  the  two  molecular  states  of  gold— the  one  being  larger  than 
the  other,  as  shown  in  the  prints  developed  with  chloride  of  gold  on 
uranium  and  iron  salts  respectively.  On  the  former  the  gold  had  a 
decidedly  ruddy  tinge,  whilst  on  the  latter  green.  A  reference  was 
next  made  to  the  action  of  light  on  organic  bodies — such  as  the 
tanning  action  pf  sunlight  on  the  skin — and  also  on  the  fading  of  dyes, 
which  he  sliowred  to  be  due  to  their  absorption  of  oxygen. 

This  part  of  the  subject  was  also  illustrated  by  the  action  that  light 
had  had  on  a  deal  board  on  which  had  been  laid  a  paper  of  printed 
matter,  and  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  sun  for  some  time.  The 
juices  contained  in  the  wood  had  been  darkened  by  the  light  penetrating 
through  the  paper,  the  parts  beneath  the  printed  matter  alone  remain¬ 
ing  undarkenecl.  A  reference  was  also  made  to  the  change  effected  in 
glass  by  the  continued  action  of  light.  The  lecturer  next  touched  upon 
the  number  of  molecules  existing  in  chloride  of  silver  of  an  inch  in  area 
and  the  one-thousandth  part  of  an  inch  thick,  which,  for  puqioses  of  a 
rough  calculation,  he  assumed  would  be  blackened  in  one  minute  in 
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the  bright  sunshine.  He  stated  the  number  to  be  1,728  with  twenty- 
four  0’s  placed  after  it.  A  calculation  was  next  made  as  to  the  energy 
of  sunlight  in  separating  the  atoms  of  chlorine  from  silver  chloride. 
This  was  founded  on  the  fact  that  the  heat  resulting  from  the  melting 
of  nine  cubic  inches  of  ice  was  equivalent  to  the  production  of  one- 
horse  power.  Herschel,  it  was  stated,  had  found  that  sunlight  would 
melt  xgn  of  an  inch  of  ice  per  minute,  which  was  equivalent  to  being 
able  to  raise  255  pounds  one  foot  high. 

Supposing  xcnxo  part  of  this  energy  of  radiation  was  absorbed  by  the  | 
chloride,  that  was  equivalent  to  raising  one-quarter  of  a  pound  one  j 
foot  high.  The  weight  of  the  chloride  of  silver  of  T0\j^  of  an  inch  ! 
thickness  and  one  inch  area  was  stated  to  be  about  four  grains,  of  j 
which  one  grain  was  chlorine.  As  only  one  half  of  this  was  released 
the  energy  expended  was  equal  to  raising  the  liberated  chlorine  2,900 
feet  against  gravity,  so  that  had  only  gravity  acted  each  atom  of 
liberated  chlorine  could  have  been  raised  that  distance,  but  as  the 
molecules  were  only  some  tvoutswo  to  -5-5 owooffiJo  °f  an  in°h  apart  it 
followed  that  the  chlorine  must  have  been  held  to  the  molecule  of  silver 
with  a  much  greater  force  than  that  of  gravity. 

The  next  subject  touched  upon  was  the  action  on  silver  chloride  and 
silver  salt  by  short  exposure.  The  developing  action  he  attributed  to 
the  energy  of  molecular  attraction  acting  on  the  slowly-depositing 
silver.  This  he  enforced  by  showing  the  magnetic  curves  produced  by 
the  action  of  a  magnet  on  iron  Idlings  ;  by  a  silver  tree  twenty-five 
years’  old,  which  had  been  started  by  Faraday,  at  Woolwich,  who  was 
lecturer  on  chemisty  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy.  The  spicules  of 
this  tree  were  three  inches  long  in  some  cases,  and  beautifully  showed  the 
molecular  attraction,  which  was  effective  only  when  slow  deposition  of 
silver  took  place.  A  third  experiment  in  proving  this  was  shown  by 
the  molecular  deposition  of  lead  under  the  influence  of  an  electric 
current  in  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead.  The  formation  of  crystals  was 
well  shown,  and  was  stated  to  be  similar  to  that  which  existed  in  build¬ 
ing  up  the  photographic  image.  A  calotype  print  was  partially  de¬ 
veloped  to  explain  the  method  of  development.  A  wet  plate  was  ex¬ 
posed  in  the  camera,  and  it  was  endeavoured  to  develope  it  in  the  light 
of  the  lantern,  but  the  yellow  glass  used  was  evidently  of  such  a  non- 
actinic  kind  that  instead  of  an  image  the  plate  fogged.  The  matter, 
however,  was  subsequently  remedied  by  developing  a  negative  in  a 
dish. 

The  effect  of  viscous  bodies,  such  as  glycerine  and  acids,  in  retarding 
the  reduction  of  silver  nitrate  was  next  alluded  to,  and  pointed  out 
to  be  a  necessity  for  proper  development. 

The  alkaline  development  and  ferrous  citro  oxalate  developers  were 
also  touched  upon  ;  the  slow  reduction  of  silver  chloride  and  silver 
bromide  being  shown  when  a  physical  restrainer,  such  as  gelatine,  or  a 
chemical  restrainer,  such  as  bromide  of  potassium,  was  irsed. 

RECENT  PATENTS. 

PATENT  APPLIED  FOR. 

No.  4,401. — “Method  or  Process  of  Colouring  Photographs,  Drawings, 
Printed  Subjects,  or  the  like.”  B.  P.  Stockman,  C.E.,  3,  Poet’s-corner, 
Westminster,  Middlesex. — Dated  March  5,  1884. 

PATENT  SEALED,  March  7,  1884. 

No.  4,471. — -“Improvements  in  Means  for  and  Method  of  Producing 
Designs  upon  Paper  or  other  Fibrous  or  Soft  Material.”  It.  Brown, 

R.  W.  Barnes,  and  Joseph  Bell,  Liverpool. — Dated  September  19,  1883. 

NOTICE  TO  PROCEED. 

No.  5,204. — “  Improved  Method  of  Producing  Surfaces  for  Mechanical 
or  Ink  Printing  by  Means  of  Photography.”  Harrison  Garstde,  Man¬ 
chester. — Dated  November  2,  1883. 

SPECIFICATION  PUBLISHED  DURING  THE  PAST  WEEK. 

FRAMES  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  OTHER  PICTURES. 

This  invention,  which  received  provisional  protection  only,  is  by  John 
Frederic  Cooke,  of  6,  Oxford-court,  Cannon-street,  London.  The  specifi¬ 
cation  is  as  follows  : — 

Tt  is  especially  adapted  to  cases  where  the  photograph  or  picture  is  seen 
through  a  piece  of  plate  or  other  glass  having  a  bevelled  edge,  and  nothing 
outside  such  bevelled  edge;  but  it  can  also  be  readily  adapted  to  other 
styles  of  frames.  To  hold  the  photograph  or  picture  against  the  glass  I 
take  a  flat  sheet  of  metal  or  other  suitable  substance  of  the  size  required, 
and  I  so  bend  over  two  of  the  edges  opposite  to  one  another  that  the  said 
sheet  of  metal  or  other  substance  will  slide  over  two  of  the  edges  of  the 
glass,  and  so  hold  the  photograph  or  picture  securely  against  the  back  of 
the  glass  through  which  the  photograph  or  picture  is  seen.  The  edges  so 
bent  over,  being  seen  when  the  photograph  or  picture  is  looked  at  through 
the  glass,  are  not  necessarily  left  visible  along  the  whole  of  those  sides  of 
the  frame,  but  the  edges  so  turned  over  may  be  in  parts  cut  away,  provided 
enough  of  them  is  left  to  hold  well  on  to  the  edges  of  the  glass.  I  also  vary 
the  shape  of  the  metal  or  other  substance  where  it  is  turned  over  in  such 
way  as  to  make  it  ornamental.  The  frame  thus  made  stands  by  means  of 
a  projecting  strut  or  foot  attached  to  its  bade  in  the  ordinary  way  in  which 
a  foot  or  strut  is  attached, 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

March  18 . 

,,  19 . 


Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

Tim  Studio,  Chancery-lane, 
Andcrton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street. 
Mason’s  llall,  llasinjrlmll-street. 

London  and  Provincial  . 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Gallery  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East  on 
Tuesday  evening,  the  11th  instant, — Mr.  James  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  UK.  \,s. 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  approved, 

The  Chairman  read  a  letter  from  Dr.  Edcr,  expressing  his  satisfaction 
at  having  received  the  progress  medal  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  George  Murray  was  proposed  as  a  member  of  the  Society  and  dub- 
elected. 

Captain  Abney  then  read  a  paper,  entitled  Illumination  of  the  Dark 
Doom  and  Some  Optical  Experiments.  He  said  that  it  would  appear  that 
M.  Claudet  was  the  first  to  employ  coloured  light  for  affording  illumination 
for  photographic  manipulations,  the  photographic  laboratory  having  been 
apparently,  before  1844,  literally  a  “dark  room.”  The  subject  of  various, 
media  for  modifying  the  colour  of  light  had  recently  been  discussed,  and 
he  (the  speaker)  had  been  experimenting  in  the  matter  like  others.  At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Society  he  had  brought  some  samples  of  what  lie  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  canary  medium,  and  showed  the  results  obtained  with  them. 
The  samples  were  made  by  coating  glass  with  a  gelatine  emulsion  of 
chromate  of  lead.  This  gave  a  very  good  modification  of  canary  medium. 
Using  this  medium  he  had  obtained  in  three  and  a-lialf  minutes  a  fully- 
exposed  transparency  by  the  light  of  a  candle,  the  negative  and  plate 
being  held  a  foot  away  from  it.  The  illumination  was  brilliant.  With  an 
orange  paper,  which  was  shown,  he  had  got  but  the  faintest  impression  after 
five  minutes’  exposure.  Since  then  he  had  experimented  with  the  true 
canary  medium.  The  paper  was  very  thick.  He  (Captain  Abney)  here 
exhibited  a  lantern — one  side  of  which  was  coated  with  canary  medium 
another  with  orange  paper,  whilst  the  third  consisted  of  a  piece  of  stained 
red  glass.  He  then  described  a  set  of  photometrical  experiments,  whereby 
lie  had  concluded  that  the  amounts  of  visual  light  given  by  the  three  sides 
bore  the  following  ratios: — Canary  medium,  1 ;  orange  paper,  l.\;  stained 
red,  44. 

Mr.  C.  Ray  Woods  had  repeated  the  experiments,  and  had  brought  out 
the  ratios  as — canary  medium,  1 ;  orange  paper,  l‘8(i ;  stained  red,  4-9. 

Mr.  J.  Cadett  had  brought  them  out — canary  medium,  1 ;  orange 
paper  1‘39 ;  stained  red  glass,  2-70.  The  variations  in  these  results  showed 
that  the  eyes  of  different  persons  were  not  sensitive  in  a  like  ratio  to 
different  colours  of  light.  With  a  piece  of  tissue  paper  in  front  of  the 
stained  glass  the  light  given  still  bore  to  that  through  the  canary  medium 
the  ratio  of  2-93  to  1.  An  exposure  of  a  minute  and  a  half  at  a  certain  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  canary  medium  or  the  orange  paper  gave  an  image,  whilst 
there  was  none  through  the  stained  red.  It  was,  therefore,  evident  that 
the  red  was  the  best.  Canary  medium  was  better  than  he  had  expected 
ivith  candle  light,  but  Avith  daylight  was  not  so  good  as  the  orange.  A  set 
of  photographs  of  the  spectra  obtained  through  the  various  media  Avere 
shown  by-  the  lantern. 

Captain  Abney  could  not  recommend  the  use  of  green  glass,  as  it  only 
cut  off  such  rays  as  Avere  harmless.  In  conclusion,  Captain  Abney  said  he 
had  no  bias  either  one  way  or  another.  He  Avould  have  no  hesitation 
in  using  certain  canary  media  for  development,  but  Avould  not  prepare  very 
sensitive  plates  by  the  light  got  through  them.  The  red-stained  glass  he 
considered  much  better,  and  he  would  use  a  large  quantity  of  the  light 
filtered  through  it. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  said  that  Captain  Abney  talked  of  the  question 
as  one  recently  reopened,  and  that  as  he  (Mr.  Debenham)  had  reopened  it 
he  would  say  a  feAV  words.  The  results  Avhich  he  had  obtained  lie  con¬ 
sidered  of  some  importance.  He  thought  that  Avith  canary  medium  far 
more  light  haATing  action  on  a  sensitive  plate  Avas  cut  off  than  by  the  orange 
paper  shown,  by  two  thicknesses  of  ruby  films,  or  by  almost  any  ruby- 
fabric,  AArhilst  the  same  amount  of  illumination  Avas  given.  Some  time  ago 
he  had  made  experiments  in  his  oavii  room.  He  had  found  red  a  very 
unsatisfactory  colour  to  work  by,  and  had  tried  strips  of  different-coloured 
glass,  and  had  simultaneously  exposed  plates  to  the  light  passing  through 
them.  He  found  that  those  Avhich  gave  the  best  light  with  the  least 
photographic  effect  were  a  combination  of  light  yellowish-green  glass  and 
pale  yellow  paper.  Some  of  his  friends  had  fitted  up  their  rooms  with 
light  given  by  these  media,  and  the  result  had  been  exceedingly  satis¬ 
factory.  The  light  was  less  fatiguing  to  the  eye,  and  more  satisfactory  and 
safe  in  use  than  a  red  light.  Suppose  that  if  the  three  lights— red,  orange, 
and  yelloAV — each  produced  the  same  visual  light,  it  was  desirable  to  use 
that  Avhich  gave  the  least  photographic  action.  Suppose  they  gave  the 
same  photographic  action,  it  Avas  desirable  to  use  one  Avhich  gave  most 
visual  light.  He  did  not  lay  great  stress  on  the  green  glass.  He  used  it 
because  if  he  superimposed  several  layers  of  yellow  medium  he  got  a  red 
light,  or  at  least  an  orange  one.  The  green  glass  reduced  the  light  A-ery 
little.  Mr.  Cowan  had  shoAvn  a  lantern  which  demonstrated  this — one  half 
having  green  glass,  the  others  not.  He  had  not  based  his  experiments  on 
the  results  of  spectrum  Avork,  because  he  found  there  was  considerable 
divergence  in  the  opinions  of  those  who  made  spectrum  work  a  study  as 
to  the  relative  photographic  powers  of  different  parts  of  the  spectrum.  Ho 
based  his  results  on  practical  experiments  with  various  media,  and  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Avith  either  orange  or  yelloAV  media  he  got  less 
photographic  action  with  the  same  visual  power  than  Avith  red,  whilst 
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mellow  was  the  more  pleasant  of  the  two  first-mentioned  colours  by  which 

°Mr*  C  R\y  Woods  had  tried  some  experiments.  He  thought  there  was 
'ery  little  to  choose  between  orange  paper  and  canary  medium.  He 
lad  pointed  out  at  a  technical  meeting  that  cathedral  green  glass  was  of 
ittle  value,  and  had  shown  a  better  kind.  On  examining  the  lamp  shown 
>y  Mr.  Cowan  with  a  pocket  spectroscope  he  had  seen  a  certain  amount  of 
,lue  in'  the  light.  The  reason  why  this  question  had  come  up  so  often  was 
hat  photographers  had  used  ruby  glass  instead  of  red  stained.  They  had 
,roved  the  light  very  unsafe,  and  had  found  it  necessary  to  block  out  a  great 
,art  of  it  to  get  safety.  He  (Mr.  W oods)  thought  red  light  was  comfortable  to 
vork  by,  but  this  might  be  peculiar  to  himself.  He  considered  the  injurious 
iffect  of  dark  room  work  to  the  eye  was  not  due  to  the  colour  but  to  the 
apid  passing  from  a  very  dull  to  a  bright  light. 

Mr.  John  Spiller  recommended  the  use  of  aurine  in  the  form  of  a  var- 
lish  spread  on  glass  plates.  It  was  very  effectual,  and  it  should  be  con- 
idered  that  from  a  merely  physical  point  of  view  there  was  objection  to 
m  emulsion  in  which  the  particles  were  always  of  measurable  size. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  felt  inclined  to  give  his  opinion  in  favour  of  the  canary 
nedium.  He  had  seen  extraordinarily  quick  plates  prepared  in  brilliant 
ight  which  was  procured  through  canary  medium.  One  of  these  was 
ifterwards  exposed  for  twenty  minutes  to  the  light  and  was  not  fogged, 
rhe  green  glass  and  yellow  paper  had  also  given  very  good  results,  but 
le  did  not  lay  much  stress  on  the  green  glass. 

Mr.  Debenham  said  there  was  no  such  thing  as  cathedral  green  glass, 
rhe  term  “cathedral”  simply  applied  to  the  roughish  surface  of  the  glass, 
tvhich  could  lie  had  of  ail  shades.  He  had  spoken  of  “green  cathedral 
Jass.”  He  used  a  yellowish -green.  Mr.  Woods  had  spoken  of  seeing  blue 
jy  the  spectroscope  in  the  light  he  recommended  ;  but  as  sensitive  plates  had 
been  exposed  close  to  the  light  for  fifteen  minutes  without  a  developable 
mage  being  produced,  whereas  five  seconds  close  to  a  ruby  light  had  pro¬ 
cured  an  effect,  this  was  of  little  consequence.  As  to  the  injurious  effects 
»f  ruby  light  to  the  eye  he  had  the  testimony  of  Mr.  H.  Harben,  who  had 
found  that  after  two  hours’  work  in  red  light  he  was  quite  unable  to  read, 
whilst  after  many  hours’  work  with  pale  yellow  light  he  was. 

Mr.  Herbert  B.  Berkeley  mentioned  that,  in  1877  or  1878,  Mr.  Henry 
Cooper  had  suggested  the  use  of  green  and  yellow  glass  for  dark-room 
illumination. 

Mr.  Ince  said  that  the  evil  effects  produced  by  the  sudden  change  from 
dull  to  bright  light  might  be  greatly  reduced  by  using  coloured  glasses 
when  out  of  the  dark  room. 

Mr.  W.  Ackland,  being  called  upon  by  the  Chairman,  said  if  many  were 
examined  there  would  be  discovered  a  much  greater  variation  in  the  sensi¬ 
tiveness  of  the  eye  to  different  colours  than  Captain  Abney  had  discovered. 
He  knew  of  many  cases  where  distinct  harm  to  the  eyesight  had  come 
from  working  in  ruby  light.  He  now  used  pale  yellow  light  in  his  dark 
room,  and  recommended  it  to  every  one. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Bird  said  there  certainly  must  be  a  discrepancy  somewhere, 
and  thought  it  might  arise  from  a  want  of  absolute  knowledge  of  the 
chemical  effects  of  the  spectrum.  He  mentioned  that  horses  kept  in  very 
dark  stables  turned  blind.  This  was  simply  from  the  rapid  transition 
from  dull  to  bright  light  and  showed  that  the  ill  effects  occurred  apart 
from  colour. 

Captain  Abney  asked  Mr.  Ackland  whether  he  considered  it  to  be  the 
red  colour  of  the  light  in  the  dark  room  or  simply  the  strains  on  the  eyes 
which  produced  ill  effects. 

Mr.  Ackland  was  not  prepared  to  say. 

Captain  Abney  objected  to  aurine  that  unless  the  coating  were  thick  a 
trace  of  violet  light  penetrated.  He  had  not  stated  that  canary  medium 
was  not  safe,  but  more  light  came  through  orange  paper  or  stained  glass 
with  the  same  amount  of  photographic  effect.  Ruby  glass  was  not  safe,  as 
it  lets  through  blue  light.  He  thought  experimentalists  on  the  chemical 
effects  of  the  spectrum  were  pretty  well  agreed. 

The  Chairman  said  the  experiments  could  not  fail  to  lead  to  good  re¬ 
sults.  He  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Captain  Abney  which  was  carried 
by  acclamation.  He  (the  Chairman)  read  a  communication  from  Mr. 
Jabez  Hughes,  stating  he  was  seriously  ill. 

It  was  announced  that  the  next  technical  meeting  would  take  place  on 
Tuesday,  the  25th  instant,  when  there  would  be  an  exhibition  by  lanterns 
of  slides  prepared  by  various  methods. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  till  April  8th. 

- * — 

SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
John-street,  Adelphi,  on  Thursday,  the  6th  instant,  —  the  Rev.  E.  F. 
Statham,  M.A.,  occupying  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
having  been  read  and  approved, 

The  Chairman  announced  that  Mr.  Macbeth  had  awarded  the  medal 
for  the  best  picture  of  those  exhibited  by  members  to  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  for 
a  picture  entitled  Pi ugr  View.  The  pictures  exhibited  would  be  kept  in 
the  Society’s  album,  as  also  would  Mr.  Macbeth’s  letter,  which  Was  very 
instructive.  _  He  (the  Chairman)  asked  if  any  members  had  tried  the 
canary  medium  distributed  at  the  last  meeting. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  could  speak  very  highly  of  canary  medium.  He  had  re¬ 
cently  seen  Mr.  W .  Cobb’s  dark  room,  which  was  about  twelve  feet  long, 
ana  which  was  lighted  by  one  bat’s -lying  burner  behind  one  thickness  of 
canary  medium.  The  light  was  brilliant,  but  a  plate  was  not  fogged  at 
the  further  end  of  the  room  by  an  exposure  of  twenty-two  minutes. 

The  discussion  as  to  whether  ready-sensitised  paper  gave  prints  more  or 
less  permanent  than  ordinary  paper  should  have  been  taken  up  at  this 
stage,  but  it  was  decided  to  postpone  it  till  after  Mr.  Dunmore  had  read 
his  communication,  as  the  subjects  were  so  similar  they  might  be  discussed 
together.  & 

Air.  L.  Dunmore  then  read  his  paper  on  Old  Photographs.  [See  age 


The  Chairman  said  the  subject  would  stand  even  more  than  Air. 
Dunmore  had  read  on  it.  It  was  a  useful  one,  and  he  thought  it  would  be 
particularly  beneficial  if  failures  were  considered,  as  then  photographers 
might  learn  what  to  avoid.  Air.  Dunmore  had  laid  great  stress  on  the  matter 
of  permanency,  and  certainly  some  of  the  specimens  appeared  to  prove  that 
permanency  was  possible.  They  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  they 
had  now  better  machinery  and  appliances  than  they  had  some  years 
ago,  and  that  by  this  might  be  explained  any  superiority  to  be  seen  in  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  present  day  over  those  of  the  past.  He  hoped  that  different 
processes  would  be  represented.  The  Society  once  had  a  committee  of 
experimentalists  who  tried  various  processes  and  reported  on  them.  He-  had 
brought  a  few  specimens  of  different  processes — amongst  others  a  carbon 
print  by  Mr.  Johnston;  also  a  few  specimens  of  wax-printing  and  some 
ch r omolit h ogr aphic  prints.  He  proposed  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Dunmore.  This  being  passed, 

Mr.  E.  W.  Foxlee  said  he  had  brought  down  a  few  old  prints.  They 
had  been  in  a  very  good  state  of  preservation  two  years  ago,  but  since  then 
had  been  standing  against  a  damp  wall,  and  had  suffered  somewhat  thereby. 
One  was  on  salted  paper  taken  in  1854,  the  toning  bath  being  that  known 
as  the  set  d'or.  A  pair  of  stereoscopic  views  were  shown  to  demonstrate 
the  fact  that  the  density  of  a  negative  has  much  to  do  with  the  permanence 
of  the  print.  One  of  the  negatives  had  been  denser  than  the  others,  and 
the  half  of  the  print  which  bore  the  impressions  from  the  dense  negative 
was  in  good  condition,  whilst  the  other  had  faded.  Specimens  were  shown 
demonstrating  that  prints,  both  mounted  and  unmounted,  went  faster  at 
the  edges  than  at  the  centre.  One  print  which  had  been  toned  with  sulphur, 
no  gold  being  present,  wras  found  to  be  in  good  condition. 

Mr.  F.  Y ork  showed  a  print  taken  in  1856,  which  was  growing  very  yellow. 
One  that  had  been  mounted  over  another  print  showed  the  part  round 
the  edge  which  was  in  contact  with  the  mount  to  be  faded,  whilst  that 
over  the  print  was  not.  This  seemed  to  point  to  the  fact  that  something 
in  the  paper  of  the  mount  tended  to  fading. 

Air.  T.  Parkinson  (Vice-President  of  the  Bolton  Photographic  Society) 
had  prints  toned  both  by  the  set  d'or  bath  and  in  the  hyposuli  bite 
bath  which  had  kept  well.  He  thought  prints  on  the  paper  prepared  at 
the  present  day  would  not  keep  so  well  as  those  on  the  paper  prepared 
some  years  ago. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ayres  exhibited  prints  taken  in  1851,  which  were  in  fair 
condition.  He  also  showed  prints  on  double-albumenised  paper  taken 
many  years  since.  He  thought  prints  mounted  on  glass  with  isinglass,  and 
with  paper  pasted  on  the  back  of  them,  were  permanent. 

Mr.  F.  Howard  remarked,  with  regard  to  prints  fading  first  at  the 
edges,  that  when  they  were  kept  in  books  the  edges  were  more  subject  t>i 
atmospheric  influences.  When  a  photograph  was  mounted,  carefully 
framed,  and  placed  in  a  dry  room,  fading  took  place  equally  all  over  it. 

Mr.  Foxlee  said  another  theory  of  fading  at  the  edges  was  that  in 
mounting  the  print  was  pressed  into  closer  contact  with  the  mount  at  the 
edges  than  in  the  centre. 

Mr.  Ayres  remarked  that  mounted  prints  faded  more  rapidly  than  un¬ 
mounted  ones. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  sent  a  portfolio  of  prints 
taken  in  1855,  1856,  and  1857. 

Air.  Foxlee  said  that  the  most  permanent  prints  were  taken  on  very 
slightly-atbumenised  paper. 

The  Chairman  thought  this  might  be  attributable  to  galvanic  action, 
and  cited  the  case  of  iron  rails  which  were  eaten  away  at  the  contact  with 
solder,  and  referred  also  to  the  sheathing  of  ships.  He  said  there  was  an 
American  photographic  journal  of  1856  with  photographic  illustrations 
which  were  very  much  faded. 

Air.  W.  Al.  Ashman  said  that  the  effect  of  time  was  to  diminish  the 
lustre  of  the  surface  of  prints.  He  instanced  some  prints  which  had  been 
in  a  show-case  for  only  a  few  months,  the  surface  of  which  had  deteriorated 
very  much. 

Air.  Foxlee  believed  that  this  was  due  to  alternate  condensation  of 
vapour  on  the  prints  and  the  re-evaporation  of  it.  In  1856  pure  albumen 
was  seldom  used  for  paper.  Water  was  always  mixed  with  it. 

Air.  York  could  not  see  why  ready-sensitised  paper  should  give  prints 
less  permanent  than  other  paper.  The  silver  salt  was  the  same,  and  the 
citric  acid  could  be  neutralised  in  the  last  washing  water  before  toning. 
Some  time  ago  it  was  stated  that  the  silver  sensitising  bath  might  be  used 
at  half  strength  by  adding  nitrate  of  soda  to  it.  Two  prints  produced  on 
paper— one  sensitised  with  a  sixty-grain  silver  bath,  the  other  on  a  bath  of 
thirty  grains  of  silver  and  thirty  grains  of  nitrate  of  soda — showed  great  dif¬ 
ference  in  permanency.  The  prints  on  the  sixty-grain  bath  lasted  much 
better  than  those  on  the  other;  he,  therefore,  thought  it  important  to  use 
a  strong  bath.  He  wished  to  ask  Air.  Dunmore  in  what  did  a  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  deteriorate. 

Mr.  Dunmore  said  that  the  hyposulphite  turned  to  sulphite  if  it  stood 
long. 

Air.  York  suggested  that  the  prints  sent  in  for  competition  should  be 
each  marked  to  indicate  whether  or  not  ready-sensitised  paper  had  been 
used  in  their  production,  and  that  thus  in  time  the  question  would  be 
solved. 

Mr.  Dunmore  said  that  many  of  the  prints  sent  round  had  been  sensi 
tised  in  a  bath  of  forty  grains  of  silver  and  forty  grains  of  nitrate  of 
soda 

Mr.  York  stated  that  there  was  a  great  difference  between  forty  grams 
and  thirty  grains.  Ready-sensitised  papers  were  generally  blotted  <tf  and 
not  drained,  so  that  there  would  be  less  free  silver  nitrate ;  and  for  that  reason 
the  image  might  be  less  permanent. 

Air.  Dunmore  had  prints  done  on  Durand's  paper  when  it  first  came  out 
some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  and  they  had  not  faded. 

Air.  T.  Bolas  said  the  question  was  a  difficult  one,  and  required  more 
time  than  could  be  devoted  to  it  in  one  evening. 

Air.  Ayres  considered  that  the  surface  of  the  paper  was  injured  by  the 
'  citric  acid  in  ready-sensitised  papers 
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Mr.  Parkinson  thought  that  ready-sensitised  paper  gave  less  permanent 
prints  than  other  paper.  _ 

Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  said  that  at  anyrate  in  the  ease  of  prints  on  ready- 
sensitised  paper  there  was  a  difference  in  the  permanence  according  to 
whether  or  not  the  free  silver  was  well  washed  out  of  the  prints.  If  it  were 
not  they  toned  very  quickly,  but  lost  part  of  their  tone  in  the  fixing  bath 
and  faded  in  a  few  years. 

Mr.  Foxlee  agreed  with  Mr.  York  that  the  more  silver  there  was  in  the 
paper  and  the  more  of  this  there  was  reduced  in  the  print  the  more  per¬ 
manent  was  the  image.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary,  in  comparing-  the 
two  kinds  of  paper,  to  take  into  consideration  the  amount  of  silver  con¬ 
tained.  Probably  Durand’s  paper  was  once  sensitised  on  a  stronger  bath  than 
at  the  present  day.  In  1856  a  ninety -grain  bath  was  frequently  used. 

Mr.  Ayres  had  found  that  a  few  sheets  of  Durand’s  paper  spoiled  a 
toning  bath  containing  forty-two  grains  of  gold  chloride. 

Mr.  Mackay  said  that  there  were  such  great  differences  between 
different  kinds  of  ready-sensitised  paper  that  it  was  as  impossible  to  class 
them  all  under  one  head  as  it  would  be  to  class  ready-sensitised  paper  and 
that  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way  together.  Some  ready-sensitised  papers 
printed  red  and  others  purple. 

The  conversation  here  became  general,  and,  after  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  Thursday,  the  Gth  instant,  Mr. 
J.  Barker  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  showed  an  arrangement  of  an  Argand  gas  burner 
enclosed  in  a  glass  tube  of  about  two  inches  larger  diameter  than  the 
chimney.  .This  tube  was  closed  at  the  bottom,  so  that  the  air  for  feeding 
the  flame  passed  between  the  two  glass  surfaces  and  became  strongly  heated 
before  reaching  the  flame.  The  glass  chimney  was  continued  by  an  iron 
tube,  so  that  the  products  of  combustion  could  be  led  away.  It  was  con¬ 
sidered  that  it  could  be  usefully  employed  in  photographic  dark  and  work 
rooms,  as  it  would  ventilate  instead  of  vitiating  them. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  exhibited  a  lantern  with  yellow  paper  and 
green  glass  similar  to  the  one  previously  presented  by  Mr.  A.  Cowan,  except 
that  it  was  made  of  wood,  which  was  a  material  that  many  could  use  who 
were  not  experienced  in  metal  working.  There  was  one  point  in  connection 
with  it  that  would  be  sometimes  a  convenience — the  front  slid  in  a  groove 
and  could  be  easily  opened,  and  the  bare  flame  utilised  when  printing  trans¬ 
parencies. 

Mr.  Hart  inquired  whether  there  was  any  difference  in  the  safety  of 
the  light  when  the  glass  or  the  paper  was  outside. 

Mr.  Wellington  thought  not. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  showed  a  changing-box  that  was  made  for 
him  by  Messrs.  Dale  and  Hare,  on  the  principle  which  has  been  previously 
described.  Certain  alterations  had,  however,  been  made  in  accordance 
with  his  (Mr.  Henderson’s)  instructions.  The  plates  would  only  work  in 
one  direction,  and,  therefore,  could  not  be  put  backwards  by  carelessly 
turning-  the  box  the  wrong  way  round.  There  was  also — and  in  place  of 
the  small  piece  of  ruby  glass  through  which  the  number  of  the  slide  was 
examined,  and  which  might  be  thought  in  a  bright  light  to  be  the  cause  of 
some  fogging- — a  contrivance  by  which  the  plate  in  being  changed  moved 
an  index,  visible  on  the  outside  and  marked  with  the  number  of  the  plate 
ready  for  exposure. 

Mr.  Hare  thought  Mr.  Henderson’s  alteration  complicated  the  con¬ 
struction,  and  that  with  the  original  formation  there  was  no  danger  of 
the  evils  to  which  reference  had  been  made. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  considered  Mr.  Henderson’s  alterations  an  in¬ 
genious  improvement. 

Mr.  Wellington  showed  some  negatives  on  plates  coated  with  an  un¬ 
washed  emulsion.  There  were  mottled  markings  on  these  plates,  which, 
however,  could  be  removed  (as  shown  on  the  half  of  a  plate  that  was  ex¬ 
hibited)  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

Mr.  Henderson  thought  the  action  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  was 
partly  to  swell  the  gelatine,  and  that  it  was  by  this  action  that  the  mark¬ 
ings  had  been  removed. 

Some  discussion  then  arose  on  the  subject  of  polarised  light. 

Mr.  A.  H addon  recommended  the  work  of  Mr.  Lewis  Wright  on  the 
subject  to  those  who  wished  to  make  a  study  of  it. 

In  obedience  to  the  strongly-expressed  wish  of  the  members  Mr.  C. 
Darker  promised  to  give  another  demonstration  on  the  subject  of  polarised 
light,  dealing  particularly  with  the  scientific  side  of  the  question. 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

A  council  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  28th  ult., 
at  12,  York-place,  Portman-square,— Lieutenant- General' the  Right  Hon. 
the  Lord  de  Ros  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having- 
been  read  and  confirmed, 

The  following  members  were  elected Major-General  C.  F.  Arbuckle 
R.A.,  Sir.  W.  T.  Thompson,  C.B.,  Lieut. -Colonel  S.  Micholl,  Messrs.’ 
P.  H.  Emerson,  B.A.,  M.R.C.S.,  H.  R.  Moiser,  F.G.S.,  W.  H.  Sedge- 
wick,  E.  G.  Burls,  L.  F.  Reichling,  W.  D.  James,  T.  H.  R.  Salmon, 
H.  E.  White,  M.A.,  F.  C.  Borckhardt,  J.  T.  Black,  R.  G.  Bellringer 
and  C.  A.  Gilder.  °  ’ 

The  Secretary  then  laid  before  the  meeting-  the  following  prizes,  which 
had  been  awarded  at  the  annual  meeting : — First  prize,  an  oil-painting- 
in  frame,  by  Carl  Frisch,  Mr.  R.  Leventhorpe.  Silver  goblet,  Mr,  S. 
Norman.  Silver  goblet,  Mr.  W.  S.  Hobson.  Water-colour  drawing-  in 
frame,  Mr.  R.  O.  Milne.  Oil-painting  in  frame,  by  J'.  W.  Waterhouse, 
Mrs.  Abbott.  Silver  goblet,  Mr.  W.  Muller.  Silver  goblet,  Mr.  G. 
Western.  Water-colour  drawing  in  frame,  Mr  W.  Adcock.  Water¬ 


colour  drawing  in  frame,  Mr.  P.  Gunyon.  Landscape  album,  Mr  T  j 
Brownrigg.  Portrait  album,  Mr.  F.  S.  Schwabe,  Portrait  album 
G.  Brook,  Jun.  * 

These  prizes  were  approved,  and  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  deliver] 
them  to  the  members  to  whom  they  had  been  accorded. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  was  passed,  having  been  proposed  by  I 
Mr.  Glaisher  and  seconded  by  Captain  Lewis. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tion,  on  the  14th  ultimo,— Mr.  J.  Pollitt,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mesas.  1 
Barlow,  Lomas,  and  Hadfield  were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

The  Chairman  referred  to  the  relative  plates  exhibited  at  the 'previous! 
meeting  by  Mr.  Chilton,  showing  insensitive  marks  in  pictures,  and  mfi/1 ! 
he  thought  the  marks  were  caused  by  the  precipitation  of  Ag  Br  to  the 
edges  of  the  plates. 

Mr.  R.  Atherton  said  he  had  met  with  a  similar  trouble,  but  had  traced  3 
the  defect  to  the  emulsion  being  short  of  gelatine. 

Mr.  Smith  brought  some  plates  showing  similar  markings,  which,  in  his 
opinion,  were  caused  by  imperfect  removal  of  the  decomposition  salts. 

Mr.  J .  Schofield  contended  that  this  explanation  could  not  be  correct; 
or  the  marks  would  occur  all  over  the  plate.  He  further  stated,  in  support 
of  his  belief  (expressed  at  the  previous  meeting),  that  faulty  drying 
arrangements  were  the  cause,  and  that  he  had  made  an  arrangement  in  his 
di-ying-box  which  permitted  the  plates  to  be  inspected  during  di  ving,  and 
was  confirmed  in  his  opinion. 

A  somewhat  lengthy  discussion  ensued  on  the  same  subject,  Messrs, 
Schofield,  Atherton,  Chilton,  and  Smith  advocating  their  own  theories. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Leigh  showed  a  negative  developed  by  the  light  of  ordinary 
gaslight  screened  with  canary  medium,  and  decided  to  adopt  this  illuminat¬ 
ing  medium  in  his  dark  room.  The  negative  was  perfectly  clean. 

Mr.  Richton  read  a  paper  On  Siring  Back s  versus  Rising  Fronts,  illustra¬ 
ting  his  remarks  by  means  of  an  ingenious  model  of  a  camera  in  section. 

The  paper  was  warmly  received. 

The  Chairman  expressed  his  pleasure  in  hearing  the  communication,  and 
complimented  Mr.  Richton  on  his  ingenuity  in  designing  the  model.  He 
stated  that  his  objection  to  the  swing-backs  was  that  he  thought  that  plac¬ 
ing  the  plate  at  too  great  an  angle  to  the  axis  of  the  lens  must  have  a  distort¬ 
ing  effect,  and  showed  a  photograph  of  a  rectangular  figure,  using  swing- 
backs  and  then  with  rising-front,  thus  proving  by  measurement  that  there 
was  some  distortion  arising  from  the  use  of  swing-backs. 

Mr.  J.  Y.  McKellan  advocated  a  swing-front  as  doing  all  that  could  he 
done  with  swing-backs  without  any  distortion. 

Mr.  Schofield  considered  that  the  best  way  was  to  combine  the  rising- 
front  and  swing-backs. 

Mr.  Watts  expressed  himself  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Richton’s  paper, 
and  moved  a  vote  of  thanks.  Mr.  Blakely,  seconded  the  same,  which  was 
carried. 

The  Chairman  suggested  that,  as  the  subject  had  evidently  excited  a 
good  deal  of  interest,  members  should  study  the  matter  before  the  next 
meeting. 

Mr.  Watts  was  requested  to  read  a  supplementary  paper,  and  the 
meeting  was  adjourned. 

- — 

LEEDS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  6th 
instant,  in  the  large  lecture  hall  of  the  Leeds  Philosophical  and  Literary 
Society.  The  hall  was  well  filled  by  the  members  and  their  friends.  In 
the  absence  of  the  President,  Mr.  J.  W.  Ramsden,  Vice-President, 
occupied  the  chair.  After  the  transaction  of  a  little  formal  business  the 
meeting  proceeded  to  the  election  of  new  members,  and  Messrs.  Law, 
Lloyd,  Whitehead,  and  Professor  Rucker  were  declared  duly  elected. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  W.  Teasdale  to  conduct  the 
lantern  exhibition. 

MivTeasdale  expressed  his  pleasure  at  seeing  so  many  members  and 
friends  present,  and  also  at  the  large  number  of  slides  which  had  been 
sent  in  for  exhibition.  Lantern  work  was  new  to  most  of  the  members ; 
but  the  slides  which  he  and  the  Hon.  Secretary  had  had  the  opportunity 
of  examining  were  very  good,  and  quite  equal  to  those  generally  seen.  In 
selecting  from  such  a  large  number  preference  would  be  given  to  those 
produced  by  the  members,  and  if  time  allowed  the  very  fine  slides  by 
professional  makers  would  be  passed  through. 

Mr.  Pocklington  exhibited  a  series  of  fourteen  slides,  taken  on  gelatino- 
bromide  plates,  and  illustrating  the  various  effects  produced  by  using  such 
developers  as  ferrous  oxalate  and.  ammonium  chloride,  hydrokinone  and 
carbonate  of  soda,  pyro.  and  carbonate  of  soda,  ferrous  oxalate  and 
nitrate  of  potash,  &c. 

Mr.  H.  Rodwell  showed  transparencies  on  'gelatino-bromide  plates 
developed  with  pyro.  and  toned  with  mercury. 

Mr.  Thompson  exhibited  an  instantaneous  view  of  a  tramway  ear. 

The  Chairman  showed  slides  on  gelatino-bromide  plates  reduced  from 
8  x.10  negatives,  some  of  which  were  taken  thirty  years  ago.  He  also 
exhibited  two  slides  of  each  subject,  one  being  developed  with  tartaric 
acid  and  ferrous  oxalate  and  the  other  with  pyro.  and  pearl-ash — fifteen 
grains  of  the  latter  to  one  ounce  of  water. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  presented  a  series  of  slides  on  gelatino-bromo-iodide 
plates  and  gelatino-chloride  plates  (own  make),  showing  on  both  bromide 
and  chloride  plates  the  difference  in  tone,  varying  from  blue  black  to 
bright  red,  that  could  be  obtained  by  variations  in  the  exposure  and  de¬ 
velopment,  the  exposures  to  the  same  light  varying  from  four  seconds 
to  forty-five  minutes. 

Mr.  Kidson  showed  transparencies  on  gelatino-bromide  (Ramsden’s) 
plates. 
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Mr  W  Denham  exhibited  a  number  of  very  fine  transparencies  shipping  j 
id  landscapes  in  the  Isle  of  Man-on  Ramsdens,  Nelson  s,  and  Cowan  s 

!  Mr.  W.  Teasdaee  presented  some  slides  on  gelatino-bromide  plates,  and 
so  on  [dates  by  Chapman,  Cowan,  and  England.  He  (Mr.  Teasdale)  also 
diibitod  transparencies  of  Muybridge’s  animals  m  motion,  and  a  very  fine 
lection  of  slides  by  the  Woodbury  process.  _  . 

Mr.  J  .  W.  Rkffitt  showed  some  very  fine  instantaneous  views  of  swans, 
of/  Sailing  Boat,  &o.,  and  a  number  of  continental  slides, 
the  lanterns  (oxyhydrogen),  fitted  with  Dallmeyer’s  lenses,  were  lent  by 
lessrs.  Reynolds  and  Branson,  and  were  manipulated  by  Mr.  White,  a 
tember  of  the  Society. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

- * - 

DUNDEE  AND  EAST  OF  SCOTLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 


burner  being  used;  the  exposures  given  varied  from  one  to  three  minutes. 
The  resulting  pictures  were  developed  with  M,  Audra’s  modification  of  the 
ferrous  oxalate  developer.  The  pictures,  and  the  simple  process  by  which 
they  were  produced,  were  much  admired,  especially  a  vignetted  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  a  child’s  head  on  opal  from  a  negative  taken  by  Mr.  Allison,  six 
enlargements  having  been  made  without  a  failure  in  any  case. 

The  members  congratulated  Mr.  Alfieri  upon  his  skill,  and  Messrs. 
Goodall  and  Steven  upon  the  high  quality  of  the  materials  supplied.  All 
the  pictures  were  remarkable  for  freedom  from  any  defect  and  for  the 
preserved  purity  of  the  whites. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Alfieri  for  his  kindness. 

It  was  resolved  to  engage  a  suitable  room  in  Hanley,  where  chemicals 
and  apparatus  might  be  stored,  and  demonstrations  of  any  kind  given. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  offered  the  use  of  his  studio  and  dark  room  to  any 
of  the  members  during  the  coming  summer. 

After  some  interesting  conversation  upon  technical  topics  and  thanking 
their  host  the  meeting  separated. 


j  he  sixth  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  Lamb’s  Hotel, 
leform-street,  on  Thursday,  the  Oth  instant, — Mr.  J.  C.  Cox,  President, 
|i  the  chair.  The  minutes  having  been  read  and  approved, 

!  Dr.  J.  K.  Tulloch  then  proceeded  to  make  some  remarks  on  Halation. 
;ee  page  167.]  A  lively  discussion  followed,  and  Dr.  Tulloch  promised  to 
ctend  his  experiments  and  give  some  more  particulars  at  the  next 
leeting. 

The  adjourned  discussion  on  Dr.  Tulloch’s  previous  paper,  Shortcomings 
f  Photography,  was  then  resumed,  and  a  very  animated  discussion  ensued. 
The  nomination  of  office-bearers  for  the  ensuing  season  was  then  pro¬ 
wled  with,  and  it  was  arranged  to  ballot  the  names  at  next  meeting. 

The  question-box  contained  the  query — “Whether  is  collodion  or  varnish 
re  best  protector  of  gelatine  plates  ?  ”  The  inquirer  Was  recommended  to 
se  a  coating  of  each,  applying  the  collodion  first  and  the  varnish  above  it. 
'File  subject  for  next  monthly  meeting  was  announced  as  Still  Life. 

It  was  arranged  to  hold  a  competition  for  lantern  slides  within  a 
ortnight,  each  member  to  send  only  three  slides  for  competition,  although 
t  liberty  to  send  as  many  as  he  chose  for  exhibition. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Macdougald  exhibited  his  new  instantaneous  lantern  slide 
.irrier,  which,  by  au  ingenious  but  simple  arrangement,  instantly  substi- 
utos  one  slide  for  another. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 


BOLTON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

’he  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  Gth 
istant,  when  there  was  a  very  fair  attendance.  Mr.  Heaton  was  elected  a 
lember  of  the  Society. 

It  was  decided  that  the  third  annual  open  meeting  be  held  in  April  next, 
nd  the  evening  was  spent  in  discussing  the  arrangements. 

Owing  to  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr.  R.  Harwood,  the  usual  lantern 
xhibition  was  not  given. 


SHEFFIELD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

'he  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  in  the  Free 
nasons’  Hall,  on  Tuesday,  the  4th  instant, — Mr.  J.  II.  Rawson  occupying 
he  chair.  There  was  a  very  large  attendance. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Hadfield  introduced  the  subject  of  lantern  slides,  and 
xposed  and  developed  several  plates  before  the  members.  He  succeeded 
a  producing  by  contact  printing’,  by  gas  and  candle  light,  several  good 
ransparencies  on  Chapman’s  gelatino-albumen  plates.  He  also  exhibited 
variety  of  slides  made  at  home,  both  by  contact  printing  and  through  the 
amera. 

Mr.  J.  Turner  exhibited  some  excellent  slides  made  on  ordinary  gelatine 
fates  developed  by  the  alkaline  pyro. 

Mr.  W.  Dakin  brought  a  brilliant  transparency  developed  with  pyro., 
nd  gave  very  practical  arguments  in  support  of  the  ordinary  pyro. 
leveloper  being  all  that  was  necessary  to  produce  perfect  transparencies, 
le  suggested  that  the  use  of  the  alum,  acid,  and  iron  clearing  and  intensi- 
ying  solution  was  very  valuable  in  slide  making. 

Mr.  .Ainley  also  gave  some  useful  hints  in  the  exposing  of  trans- 
urencies,  and  argued  that  a  long  exposure  to  a  weak  light  was  much 
tetter  than  a  short  exposure  to  a  strong  light,  and  in  favour  of  a  quick 
levelopment.  Many  other  members  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Dickenson  brought  an  excellent  burnisher  of  his  own  make,  which 
ivas  highly  commended  for  its  construction  and  cheapness. 

Messrs.  Nillington  and  Walker  were  elected  members  of  the  Society, 
lifter  further  discussion  and  various  announcements  relating  to  the  monthly 
competitions,  a  most  interesting  and  practical  meeting  was  brought  to  a 
Lose. 

NORTH  STAFFORDSHIRE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  Hanley,  on  Wednesday 
i  he  5th  instant, — Mr.  C.  Alfieri  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  an  instantaneous  shutter  made  by  himself  for 
i  stereoscopic  camera,  and  constructed  to  work  behind  the  lenses ;  also,  some 
lark  slides  his  own  make,  a  novel  feature  in  them  being  that  each  slide 
leld  four  quarter-plates,  each  of  which  could  be  exposed  separately. 

Jn  Wednesday,  the  12th  instant,  Mr.  Alfieri  invited  a  number  of  the 
nembers  to  his  residence  at  North  wood,  and  placed  a  good  lantern  and  his 
aboratory  at  the  service  of  those  present.  He  proceeded  to  give  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  a  method  of  enlarging  upon  Messrs.  Goodall  and  Steven’s 
buamel  paper,  plain  paper,  and  opals.  Several  enlargements  were  success¬ 
fully  made  from  half-  and  quarter-plate  negatives,  a  large  three-wick 


(Knrmpottkncc. 

March  Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France. — M. 
Sauter  on  Development  of  Gelatino-bromide  of  Silver  Emul¬ 
sions. — M.  Boscker  and  the  Electric  Light. — Instantaneous 
Photography  in  the  Studio. — Rapid  Shutter  with  Electric 
Trigger. — A  New  Stretcher  for  Films  in  the  Dark  Slide. — 
Presentation  by  Professor  Stebbing  of  Reconstructed  Nega¬ 
tives  by  Means  of  Transparent  Films.  —  Presentation  ok 
Microbes  in  Tuberculose  Microscopic  Preparations  by  MM. 
Perrot  de  Chaumeux  and  Londe. — M.  Vidal’s  New  Stand.— 
M.  Gauthier-Villars’  New  Photographic  Publications. — -M. 
Balagny’s  New  Transparent  Paper  Films.  —  Obeknetter’s 
Etching  Process. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France  was  held 
on  Friday  evening  last,  the  7th  instant, — M.  Pcligot  in  the  chair. 

M.  Sauter,  of  Geneva,  sent  a  communication  to  the  Society  on  the 
development  of  gelatino-bromide  plates.  He  said  that  whatever  the 
exposure  a  good  negative  may  be  obtained  by  careful  development.  A 
proof  urns  sent  round,  of  which  the  negative  had  been  over-exposed  ac 
least  four  times.  He  had  so  controlled  the  development  as  to  get  a 
good  proof.  It  appears  that  he  plunges  the  over-exposed  plate  iuto  a 
ten-per-cent,  solution  of  potassium  bromide.  The  plate  is  then  deve¬ 
loped  in  the  ordinary  ferrous  oxalate  bath,  to  which  has  been  added  a 
little  citric  acid.  A  few  drops  of  a  five-per-cent,  solution  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  M.  Sauter  appears  to  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  great 
control  in  developing — probably  because  he  has  been  experimenting 
upon  plates  which  he  has  over-exposed  from  one  to  four  times.  Thus 
he  has  been  able  to  know  how  much  restraining  solution  to  employ  to 
get  a  certain  result;  but  it  may  be  very  empirical  to  try  it  upon  plates 
of  which  the  proper  exposure  is  not  known,  for  if  it  act  well  upon 
over-exposed  plates  it  probably  would  have  the  opposite  result  upon 
under-exposed  ones. 

M.  Boscher  advocated  the  use  of  the  electric  light  for  portraiture. 
He  employs,  he  says,  with  success,  four  arc  lights,  the  carbons  of 
which  are  burnt  in  proximity  to  marble  pillars.  A  number  of  proofs 
(carte  album)  were  passed  round.  They  did  not  secure  the  approval  of 
the  members,  as  they  were  inferior  to  those  obtained  by  the  orb  of  day, 
and  the  remark  was  passed  that  it  was  of  no  avail  in  placing  electricity 
in  competition  with  our  old  friend  the  Sun  if  results  xvere  not  better, 
or  at  least  equal,  to  what  was  obtained  by  his  agency,  &c. 

M.  Haincque  de  St.  Seuoch  (one  of  our  most  enthusiastic  amateurs) 
has  been  experimenting  in  order  to  obtain  instantaneous  portraits  in 
his  studio.  He  presented  an  album  to  the  Society,  in  which  is  por¬ 
trayed  the  image  of  a  clown  going  through  all  his  fantastic  and 
ludicrously-wild  antics.  Summersaults  and  all  his  Merry-Andrew  tricks 
were  faithfully  seized  by  the  photographic  plate.  Ihe  album  showed 
a  decided  success,  and  the  author  was  complimented  by  his  colleagues 
for  his  perseverance. 

M.  Trevaux  presented  au  instantaneous  shutter  with  an  electric 
trigger.  A  small  electrical  battery  is  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  is 
connected  by  means  of  wires  to  the  trigger.  M.  Trevaux  said  that  this 
system  was  far  preferable  to  the  air-ball  and  tube,  as  the  latter  re¬ 
quired  complicated  fillings  in  the  interior,  which,  when  put  in  motion 
by  the  pressure  of  the  hand  upon  the  ball,  caused  the  apparatus  to 
vibrate,  whereas  the  electric  trigger  gave  none.  There  is  nothing  new 
here  so  far  as  I  can  see.  A  good  “  dodge,”  however,  is  that  when  the 
electric  current  is  not  wanted  the  battery  is  turned  upside  down  and 
uo  electricity  is  generated. 

M.  1'AbbC  Raboisson,  in  his  voyage  to  Africa,  employed  photography, 
and  in  order  to  make  his  luggage  as  light  as  possible  lie  employed  films 
instead  of  plates.  To  work  the  same  without  the  aid  of  a  fixed  glass 
plate,  and  to  have  them  perfectly  flat  in  the  dark  slides,  lie  invented  a 
stretcher  which  did  good  service.  The  stretcher  is  made  oi  t'un  >iass, 
exactly  of  the  size  of  the  film  required.  The  film  must  be  cut  t  •  a- 
quarter  of  an  inch  larger  than  the  frame.  The  film  is  laid  upon  the 
table,  and  the  stretcher  is  placed  upon  it.  1  he  edges  oi  the  paper 
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to-.ch  the  film  but  the  middle  does  nob,  as  the  edges  form  a  curve. 
We  shall  soon  perceive  the  object  of  this.  To  lix  the  Him  in  the 
stretcher  one  of  the  buttons  D  is  turned  round,  the  shutter  B  is  lifted 
up,  and  the  quarter  of  an  inch  of  film  is  brought  over.  The  shutter  B 


A 


A,  thin  brass  frame.  B,  four  brass  shutters.  C,  hinges  fastening  shutters  to  frame 
A.  D,  buttons  keeping  the  shutters  B  in  close  contact  with  frame  A.  E,  sliding 
bolts  to  keep  corners  of  frame  A  in  their  place. 

is  dropped  down  upon  it,  the  button  is  put  in  its  place,  and  so  on  with 
the  three  other  sides  of  the  film.  The  stretcher  is  placed  in  the 
dark  slide,  the  back  of  which,  coming  in  contact  with  the  centre  of 
the  stretcher,  cannot  be  shut  without  a  certain  pressure  being  given. 
This  pressure  forces  the  stretcher  to  become  fiat,  and  thus  the  frame  A 
gains  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  or  more  in  length  and  width,  and  the 
film  is  stretched  like  the  head  of  a  drum.  This  apparatus  is  very 
ingenious,  but  has  two  faults — first,  being  heavy  and  expensive;  and 
second,  requiring  films  larger  than  the  proof  obtained. 

The  simple  method  adopted  by  M.  Vidal,  of  putting  diachylon  plaster 
upon  the  two  sides  of  a  sheet  of  ebonite  for  double  frames,  is  both  easy 
and  cheap,  and  offers  no  difficulty  whatever.  After  exposure  the 
exposed  film  is  torn  from  the  sticky  surface  and  another  put  on  in  its 
stead.  If  the  diachylon  become  too  hard  it  can  be  softened  by  a  little 
benzoline,  and  if  too  soft  a  little  French  chalk  is  sifted  over  it. 

I  had  the  honour  to  present  the  Society  with  some  film  negatives 
which  had  been  obtained  from  paper  prints.  The  object  of  the 
presentation  was  to  show  the  ease  and  facility  photographers  now  have 
to  make  reproductions  of  valuable  negatives.  A  good  print  is  obtained 
from  a  negative,  and  it  can  be  retouched,  clouds  put  in,  &c.,  if  the 
view  be  a  landscape.  The  print  is  placed  in  a  printing-frame,  image 
upwards,  and  the  sensitised  side  of  the  film  is  put  upon  it.  Tire 
padding  is  placed  in  the  frame,  closed,  and  firmly  screwed  up  with 
iron  screws,  if  possible.  The  more  pressure  the  better  will  be  the 
results.  The  frame  is  now  exposed  to  gaslight  from  five  to  ten 
seconds.  The  light  goes  through  the  back  of  the  positive  print,  the 
paper  of  which  acts  as  a  screen  of  ground  glass.  When  developed  a 
magnificent  negative  is  obtained — quite  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  the 
original  one.  The  preservation  of  film  negatives  is  a  very  easy  matter. 
Thousands  can  be  laid  one  upon  the  other  without  any  fear  of  their 
weight  breaking  down  the  house  or  their  being  destroyed  by  any  other 
agency  than  damp.  This,  indeed,  can  be  diminished  to  a  minimum  by 
coating  the  film  negatives  with  collodion. 

M.  Jubert  forwarded  a  long  letter  to  the  Society  on  the  composition 
of  commercial  bromides. 

The  Chairman  said  as  it  was  very  long  it  could  not  be  read  that  even¬ 
ing,  and  gave  instructions  that  it  should  be  inserted  in  the  Bulletin.  A 
scientific  analysis  of  the  different  bromides  as  an  easy  means  of  dis¬ 
covering  frauds  would  be  a  great  boon  to  emulsion  makers,  as  adul¬ 
teration  is  not  unknown  in  these  most  necessary  chemicals. 

MM.  Perrot  de  Chaumenx  and  Londe  have  made  some  very  interesting 
experiments,  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  on  the  microbes  of  the 
tuberculosis.  The  expectorations  of  persons  afflicted  Math  the  “phthisic 
pulmonaire  ”  have  been  pliotomicrographed,  and  the  animalcules  were 
clearly  seen  by  enlarging  the  image  by  projecting  it  upon  the  screen. 

M.  Mourlot  exhibited  a  new  substance  partaking  of  the  qualities  of 
india-rubber  and  gutta-percha,  at  about  half  the  price.  This  substance 
will  be  of  great  service  in  making  trays  for  baths  and  different  solu¬ 
tions  used  in  photographic  manipulations. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  the  yearly  banquet  of  the  Society 
would  take  place  on  Saturday,  the  15th  instant,  and  that  the  Society 
would  M'elcome  the  members  of  any  foreign  society  presented  by  one  of 
the  members. 
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M  \  idal  completed  his  presentation  o  a  pocket  apparatus 
exhibiting  a  very  light  stand  for  the  same.  The  stand  is  compos  d  e 
•light  stick,  like  the  handle  of  an  umbrella.  The  resemblance  o 
further,  as  in  the  centre  of  the  stick  is  at¬ 
tached  to  a  thimble  three  steel  umbrella  ribs. 

These  ribs,  when  opened  and  placed  upon 
the  ground,  form  a  triangle,  the  stick  going 
through.  The  ring  or  thimble  at  their  point 
of  junction  falls  upon  the  ground,  and,  having 
a  steel  point,  it  penetrates  a  little  into  the 
soil.  The  three  ribs  now  keep  it  perfectly 
steady,  and,  notwithstanding  its  extreme 
lightness,  the  apparatus  when  put  upon  its 
top  does  not  vibrate.  An  ordinary  tripod  stand 
has  three  points  of  support  in  the  ground. 

M.  Vidal’s  has  four — the  three  legs  and  the 
centre  stick— which  give  solidity  to  the  whole. 

The  camera-stand  goes  into  an  ordinary  hollow 
walking-stick.  M.  Vidal  was  highly  compli¬ 
mented.  That  gentleman  then  passed  round 
a  number  of  negatives  and  paper  positives  ob¬ 
tained  by  his  pocket  camera.  The  large  nega¬ 
tives  Avere,  he  said,  obtained  upon  Professor 
Stebbing’s  new  expanding  films,  manufactured 
at  his  request  for  his  pocket  camera.  The 
small  ones  Avere  upon  M.  Balagny’s  new  a,  cane  or  stick.  It,  stci! 
transparent  paper  films.  Both  gave  good  umbrella  rib.s.  C,  thimbles  < 
results,  but  M.  Vidal  preferred  the  ex-  rj"k's..to  are  attaohe 

paneling  films,  as  the  image  was  much  E^univereJrockct  Joh?*n | 
larger. 

M.  Gauthier-Villars,  the  well-known  editor  of  scientific  books,  lia 
just  published  twoncAV  Avorks  which  Avill  render  great  service  to  photo! 
graphers  and  amateurs.  One,  translated  from  the  English,  is  Mr 
Arnold  Spiller’s  Twelve  Lessons  on  Elementary  Photographic  Chemistry 
and  the  other  a  translation  from  the  German  of  the  second  edition  o 
The  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Uelatino- Bromide  of  Silver  Process ,  b\ 
Dr.  J  .  M.  Eder.  The  name  of  Dr.  Eder  is  Aiell  knoAvn  to  the  readers  o 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  so  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  speak  of  the  Aralue  of  the  Avork,  because  Dr.  Eder  has  given  proo 
of  his  remarkable  activity,  high  intelligence,  and  deep  research — al 
of  which  he  has  devoted  to  the  progress  of  the  photographic  art.  ) 
can  only  counsel  all  who  practice  photography  to  have  this  interesting 
and  scientific  Avork  in  their  laboratories.  M.  Gauthier-Villars  must 
also  be  commended  for  placing  this  valuable  and  instructive  book  ic 
the  hands  of  all  avIio  understand  the  French  language. 

M.  Balagny — another  of  our  distinguished  amateurs — presented  a  new 
gelatiuo-bromide  of  silver  film  supported  upon  paper.  He  names  it— 
“  Papier  transparent  a  pellicule  reversible  au  gelatino-bromure  el' argent. 
The  paper  film  is  exposed  in  the  camera  or  employed  to  obtain  positives 
by  transparency.  The  emulsion  of  which  it  is  made  is  excellent,  and, 
the  whites  are  clear  and  no  sign  of  fog  can  be  detected;  it  adherer 
firmly  to  its  proper  support  and  never  frills.  The  development  goes  on 
without  any  difficulty,  either  by  the  pyro.  ammoniacal  or  the  ferrous 
oxalate  systems.  M.  Balagny  informed  the  members  that  the  paper 
when  once  in  the  developer  has  no  tendency  to  roll  or  curl  up,  and  as  the 1 
film  of  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  is  very  thin  the  development  is  rapidly 
terminated,  the  negatives  or  positives  obtained  being  free  from  faults  and 
very  intense.  As  soon  as  the  hypo,  is  eliminated  the  film  can  be  trans 
ferred  (on  either  side)  upon  a  sheet  of  glass  or  transparent  gelatine,  or  can , 
be  made  into  a  transparent  film  by  collodionising  the  tAvo  sides  of  the  film. 
M.  Balagny  demonstrated  this  transfer  before  the  members.  One  of  tin 
most  interesting  experiments  had  for  its  object  to  obtain  film  trans 
parencies  for  the  magic  lantern.  The  film  is  made  to  leaATe  the  paper 
and  when  put  upon  the  glass  it  has  a  very  pretty,  neat  appearance,  as  if  it 
Avere  placed  on  ground  glass.  This  brings  out  the  positive  in  all  its  de 
tails,  and  is  caused  by  the  starch  paste  employed  to  hold  the  film  upon 
the  paper.  For  positives  this  appearance  is  very  harmonious,  but  for 
negatives  it  would  not  be  beneficial.  The  author  explained  that  by 
washing  the  film  the  paste  was  dissolved  and  the  film  could  be  made 
perfectly  transparent.  M.  Balagny  then  showed  how  easily  stereo¬ 
scopic  pictures  could  be  obtained  by  his  process.  He  took  proofs  out 
of  the  water,  cut  them  of  the  proper  size,  placed  them,  image  down- 
Avards,  upon  the  glass  plates,  and  Avith  a  squeegee  drove  out  all  the 
water  and  the  air-bells.  He  then  took  some  dry  ones,  and  the  paper 
left  the  film  with  the  greatest  ease.  Some  negatives  were  then  shoAvn 
upon  paper,  and  in  order  to  strengthen  or  thicken  the  film  a  piece  of  the 
commercial  gelatine  films  was  placed  in  Avater  and  then  affixed  to  the 
film  with  the  greatest  ease.  To  sum  up  :  Avhen  an  image  is  obtained 
upon  this  film  paper  it  can  be  transferred  to  any  object  and  re-trans¬ 
ferred  as  often  as  Avished  for.  A  great  desideratum  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  M.  Balaguy  by  obtaining  films  which  can  be  printed  from 
on  either  side.  Mechanical  printing  can  noAV  go  on  at  full  swing,  beiDg 
no  longer  fettered  by  the  necessity  of  turning  the  negative,  &c.  Any 
of  the  known  means  of  fixing  films  in  the  dark  slide  can  be  employed, 
such  as  glass  support,  diachylon,  and  the  Abb6  Raboisson’s  neiv 
stretcher.  Amateurs  will  be  the  first  to  welcome  this  new  paper,  which 
is  so  precious  for  those  who  travel  far  from  their  homes.  Breakage  is 
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longer  to  be  feared,  not  to  speak  of  a  notable  diminution  in  weight 
d  facility  of  manipulation.  M.  Balagny,  during  Ins  experiment, 
islied  up  a  film  in  his  hand.  The  negative  was  not  injured  m  the 
ist  by  this  rough  treatment.  M.  Balagny  was  felicitated  for  the  very 
at  progress  he  had  made  and  the  perfection  he  had  attained  in  his 
insparent  paper  films.  ,  ,  . 

Herr  Obernetter’s  method  of  engraving  plates  was  discussed.  A 
irnal  publishing  the  method  as  a  new  discovery  has  wakened  up  other 
/entors.  The  same  process  has  been  worked  for  years  in  Manchester, 
d  was  patented  by  Mr.  Sachs,  in  England,  on  the  11th  of  February, 
SO.  Herr  Obernetter  now  employs  a  new  patented  process,  which 
nsists  in  coating  a  sheet  of  paper  with  bitumen  and  gelatine.  The 
ck  of  the  paper  is  bichromafced,  and  then  exposed  to  light  under  a 
sitive  or  a  negative.  The  paper  is  then  put  into  warm  water,  when  the 
latine  unacted  upon  by  light  swells  up  and  raises  with  it  the  coating 
bitumen.  This  washes  away,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  parts  acted  on 
light  maintain  the  bitumen,  and  an  image  is  thus  formed.  When  dry 
e  paper  bearing  the  bitumen  image  is  pressed  upon  a  block  of  metal, 
te  back  of  the  paper  is  damped  with  perclrloride  of  iron,  and  this 
sses  through  the  paper  in  every  part  where  the  reserve  of  bitumen  is 
sent,  eats  into  the  metallic  plates,  and  engraves  the  image.  A  more 
in  pie  process  could  not  have  been  thought  of.  I  have  myself  seen  this 
ocess  in  full  work  in  this  city.  E.  Stebbing,  Prof. 

25,  Rue  dee  Apennins,  Paris,  March  11,  1884. 


SINGULAR  LUMINOSITY  OF  THE  ARGENTIC-BROMIDE 

FILM. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  very  carefully  read  the  letter  by  “A.  S.”  in  your 
;t  issue,  and  I  can  hardiy  think  he  means  seriously  what  he  seems  to 
y,  which,  read  with  my  article,  amounts  to  this — that  the  evolution  of  a 
eenish-blue  light  is  the  result  of  the  presence  of  an  orange-coloured  one. 
The  theory  of  complementary  colours  and  the  retention  of  the  retina 
>uld,  no  doubt,  account  for  the  light  I  p>roduced  being  apparently 
eenish-blue;  but  “A.  S.”  would  seem  to  go  further  than  this,  and  say 
at  the  existence  of  one  source  of  light  accounts  for  the  production  of 
other.  This  proposition  seems  hardly  worth  combating;  but  I  would 
k  if  it  be  seriously  advanced?  Why  are  such  appearances  as  my  “  silent 
'■charge  ”  not  more  common — indeed  general — with  all  using  such  a  very 
mmon  form  of  lamp  as  the  two  thicknesses  of  orange  paper  mentioned  ? 
hy  should  I  only  have  seen  them  when  the  disruption  was  forcible,  and 
t  when  there  was  no  adhesion  of  the  pieces  of  paper  to  the  film  ? — I  am, 
urs,  &c.,  H.  H.  Cunningham. 


mb 

S.  B.  asks— “What  is  the  date  of  Swan’s  carbon  patent,  and  is  it  still  in 

force  ?  ” - In  reply :  The  patent  was  obtained  on  February  29, 1864,  and 

has  long  since  expired. 

ow  can  brown  tones  be  obtained  in  transparencies  made  by  the  wet  collo¬ 
dion  process? — G.  Henry. In  reply:  An  application  of  a  solution  of 

sulphide  of  potassium  will  give  the  tones  desired,  but  this  toning  agent 
is  a  treacherous  one. 

P.  T.  inquires  whether  gelatino-bromide  plates  of  English  manufacture 

can  be  procured  in  Switzerland — by  pi'eference,  in  Geneva. - If  he  be 

about  to  visit  that  country  he  would  act  prudently  in  taking  out  with 
him  a  supply  of  the  particular  class  or  make  of  plates  to  which  he  has 
become  accustomed.  Perhaps  some  reader  familiar  with  the  state  of  the 
plate  supply  in  Switzerland  will  answer  the  query. 

New  York  Citizen. — This  correspondent  addresses  to  us  a  very  singular 
rjuery.  He  says  : — “  Is  there  anything  either  legally  or  morally  wrong  in 

being  a  vendor  of  a  photographic  process  ?  ” - Certainly  there  is  not ;  but, 

on  the  contrary,  there  may  be  much  that  is  commendable  in  process-vend- 
ing.  If  an  individual  know  of  something  he  believes  to  be  good  that 
would  prove  beneficial  to  photographers  he  would  act  a  rather  churlish 
part  in  withholding  it  from  them.  On  common  business  principles,  how¬ 
ever,  he  is  not  necessarily  entitled  to  give  it  to  them  without  remunera¬ 
tion.  But  he  is  wrong  if  he  show  as  the  result  of  a  certain  secret 
process  something  not  produced  by  it,  and  then  sells  the  process  under 
this  false  impression.  This  is  both  morally  and  legally  wrong.  Otherwise 
it  is  an  ordinary  business  transaction,  in  which  one  obtains  a  sum  of 
money  from  another  for  imparting  to  him  certain  knowledge  of  which  he 
was  previously  ignorant. 

lens  in  my  possession,  which  hitherto  had  proved  to  be  as  near  perfection 
as  any  single  landscape  lens  I  have  yet  seen,  has  during  the  present  winter 
shown  indications  of  the  disintegration  of  the  balsam  by  which  its  com¬ 
ponents  are  cemented.  I  have  on  the  advice  of  a  friend  exposed  it  to 
heat  in  the  expectation  of  the  balsam  becoming  melted  and  re-spreading 
itself  between  the  surfaces.  But  this  result  has  not  followed,  although 
I  have  heated  it  by  placing  it  in  water  not  far  below  boiling-point — in 
fact,  hotter  than  I  could  bear  when  incautiously  inserting  my  fingers.  I 
have  tried  when  thus  heated  to  effect  a  separation  of  the  lenses  by  sliding 
one  upon  the  other,  but  the  cement  does  not  yield  to  heat.  Kindly  say 
how  I  am  to  proceed.  I  have  uncemented  many  lenses,  but  this  one 

defies  my  best  efforts. — J.  A.  B. - In  reply:  Procure  a  round  tin  box  of 

sufficient  capacity  to  contain  the  lens,  which  place  inside,  and  fill  up  with 
benzole,  allowing  it  to  stand  for  one  or  even  two  days.  The  benzole  will 
very  slowly  penetrate  between  the  lenses  and  dissolve  (or  at  anyrate 
soften)  the  cement,  and  thus  enable  them  to  be  separated. 


Vita. — This  correspondent  sends  a  specimen  of  his  photographic  work. 
His  experience  is  confined  to  the  past  twelve  months,  and  his  knowledge 
has  been  derived  exclusively  from  books.  The  specimen  is  not  only 
creditable,  but  superior  to  much  that  not  unfrequently  emanates  from 
establishments  of  good  reputation. 

T.  W.  A.,  says  “  I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  article  on  Polarised 
Light  in  last  number,  and  am  induced  to  inquire  if  the  polarising  angle, 
as  existing  between  the  light  emerging  from  the  condensers  and  the 
intercepting  parcel  of  glass  plates,  be  the  definite  one  we  are  led  to 
suppose.  If  57J  be  the  correct  polarising  angle,  only  one  portion  of  the 
light,  and  that  a  very  small  portion  too,  will  be  polarised,  seeing  that  the 
light  is  projected  forward  in  a  converging  beam,  not  one  ray  in  which  is 
parallel  to  any  other.  The  angle,  therefore,  mentioned  above  cannot  be 
maintained  unless  for  the  axis  of  the  emerging  and  converging  beam.  If 
this  reasoning  be  correct,  then  there  is  not  a  very  large  amount  of  light 

lost,  in  the  sense  of  very  little  of  it  becoming  polarised?” - In  reply: 

Our  correspondent  is  quite  correct  in  his  reasoning.  This  particular  topic 
was,  several  years  since,  brought  prominently  before  the  notice  of  the 
British  Association  by  the  then  editor  of  this  Journal,  who  provided  a 
remedy  for  the  evil.  It  consisted  in  interposing  a  small  concave  lens  in 
the  luminous  cone  just  previous  to  its  impact  upon  the  bundle  of  glass 
plates  by  which  it  is  to  be  polarised.  This  has  the  effect  of  converting 
the  converging  into  a  parallel  beam,  every  ray  of  which  falls  upon  the 
glass  plates  at  the  proper  angle,  improving  the  effect  in  a  marked  degree. 
After  reflection  from  the  polariser  the  parallel  rays  are  once  more 
rendered  convergent  by  a  plano-convex  lens,  the  counterpart  of  that 
previously  employed  in  effecting  parallelism.  But  for  practical  purposes 
there  is  a  certain  degree  of  latitude  allowable  in  the  determination  of  the 
angle,  and  this  in  some  measure  compensates  for  the  convergence  of  the 
light. 


Photographic  Piracy.  — Samuel  Rosenthal,  12,  Partridge -court, 
Houndsditch,  was  summoned  before  Sir  Thomas  S.  Owden  by  Mr.* 
M.  B.  Huisli,  Secretary  of  the  Fine  Arts  Society  (Limited),  for  offering 
for  sale  a  photographed  copy  of  a  painting  called  The  Return  from  tlu- 
Battle  of  Inkerman,  of  which  they  were  the  proprietors  of  the  copy¬ 
right.  He  was  also  summoned  by  Mr,  B.  Brooks,  publisher,  121,  Strand, 
for  a  similar  offence  with  regard  to  two  pictures  of  which  he  held  the 
copyright. — Mr.  \V.  H.  Burgess  said  he  was  an  inquiry  agent  to  the 
Fine  Arts  Society,  and  others.  On  the  4th  instant  he  was  on  the  City- 
side  of  London  Bridge,  when  he  saw  the  defendant  carrying  what 
appeared  to  be  photographs.  Witness  asked  him  to  let  him  look  at  the 
pictures,  and  saw  that  there  were  nine  photographs  which  had  been 
pirated  from  pictures  the  copyrights  of  which  were  vested  in  different 
publishers.  After  mentioning  further  details,  Avitness  added  that 
summonses  were  granted  against  the  defendant.  Witness  had  com¬ 
municated  with  the  publishers,  and  they  appeared  to  press  the  charge. 
— Mr.  M.  B.  Huisli  said  that  he  was  the  Secretary  to  the  Fine  Arts 
Society.  They  were  the  registered  proprietors  of  the  picture  called  The 
Return  from  the  Battle  of  Inkerman.  He  did  not  give  the  defendent 
consent  to  offer  photographed  copies  of  that  picture  for  sale.  The 
photograph  produced  was  a  copy  of  that  picture. — Mr.  B.  Brooks  said 
he  was  a  publisher,  at  121,  Strand.  He  was  the  registered  proprietor 
of  the  copyright  of  two  pictures  called  respectively,  Can't  You  Talk? 
and  Which  do  you  Like?  He  did  not  give  the  defendant  consent  to 
offer  for  sale  any  photographed  copies  of  those  pictures.  The  two 
photographs  produced  by  Mr.  Burgess  were  copies  of  his  pictures. — 
Mr.  Burgess  was  re- called,  and  said  that  the  defendant  had  given  him 
information  which  was  correct.  The  man  who  induced  the  defendant 
to  sell  the  photographs  also  induced  him  to  pawn  his  goods  to  pay  one- 
lialf  their  value,  and  they  divided  the  receipts.  The  makers  would  not 
do  business  on  any  other  terms.  He  had  a  wife  who  was  very  ill,  and 
they  were  very  poor. — Sir  T.  S.  Owden  said  he  wanted,  if  he  could, 
to  prevent  the  defendant  going  to  prison.  He  could  fine  him  £10  on 
each  summons;  but  if  he  could  not  pay  it  there  wrould  be  no  alternative 
for  it,  for  he  must  go  to  prison. — After  conversation  on  the  matter,  Sir 
T.  S.  Owden  fined  the  defendant  10s.  and  costs  on  each  summons,  with 
the  alternative  of  five  days’  imprisonment  on  each,  the  terms  to  be 
consecutive. — Standard. 


fedjattge  Column, 

I  will  exchange  a  cabinet  rolling-press  for  a  skin  rug,  or  anything  useful. — 
Address,  Young  Walton,  Hangingroyd-lane,  Hebden  Bridge. 

Wanted,  a  Dallmeyer’s  7£  x  44  or  Ross’s  rapid  symmetrical,  in  exchange 
for  large  induction  coil  and  batteries,  or  cash. — Address,  J.  A.  Trench, 
Oxton,  Cheshire. 

I  will  exchange  Ross’s  landscape  lens,  three  and  a-quarter  inch  diameter, 
covers  15  x  12,  for  any  smaller  lens  or  apparatus. — Address,  W.  B. 
Allison,  32,  West-street,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

Wanted,  a  quarter-plate  carte  or  half-plate  lens,  or  anything  useful  for  wet- 
plate  work,  in  exchange  for  four  Victoria  or  midget  lenses,  flange 
complete. — Address,  H.  M.  Ashley,  53,  Cliftou-street,  Exeter. 

What  offers  for  a  12  x  10  mahogany  double  dark  slide,  folding  retouching- 
desk,  three  dozen  half-  and  whole- plate  printing -frames,  half-plate 
walnutwood  negative  box,  lock  and  key,  carte  rolling-press,  and  seven 
photographic  Year-Books  l  Wanted,  No.  3  portable  symmetrical  or  four- 
inch  focus  medium-angle  doublet. — Address,  Tobacconist,  75,  Stone- 
bridge-road,  South  Tottenham,  N. 
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I  have  a  rolling-press,  two  rollers,  65  x  Sin.  diameter;  also,  Bigelow's  Album 
(with  key)  of  Lighting  and  Posing.  Wanted,  anything  in  exchange  in 
photography. — Address,  Newton,  270,  Ribbleton-lane,  Preston. 

What  offers  for  Ross’s  No.  2  quick-acting  carte  lens  and  posing-chair  ? 
Wanted,  half -plate  bellows-body  camera  and  dark  tent,  portable; 
difference  adjusted. — Address,  Sulphite,  52,  Goldsmith-road,  Peckham, 
London,  S.E. 

What  offers  for  seven  valuable  books,  best  works  on  photography, 
chemistry,  retouching,  &c.  (list  on  application);  also  retouching-desk, 
and  four-wheel  dark  carriage,  suitable  for  pony  ?  —  Address,  Prott, 
18,  Tacket-street,  Ipswich. 

I  will  exchange  a  quantity  of  birds  (foreign),  with  three  domed  aviary 
(nearly  new),  made  to  partition  into  three  separate  cages,  for  good 
cabinet  lens  or  anything  useful  in  photography. — Address,  A.  Holt, 
Northleigh  House,  Stowmarket. 

I  will  exchange  2£-inch  portrait  lens  (takes  a  good  cabinet),  large  water¬ 
proof  fishing  bag,  splendid  bottom  tackle  case,  both  equal  to  new,  cost 
25s.,  for  stereographic  lens  or  J-plate  portable  camera. — Address,  W.E., 
2,  York-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C. 

I  will  exchange  a  15  X  13  rolling  press,  by  Knox  and  Co.,  of  Glasgow, 
cost  £7  10s.,  for  anything  useful  (lens),  or  will  take  £5  10s.;  also  wanted, 
a  wide-angle  Ross’s  or  Dallmeyer’s  12  X  10  symmetrical  lens. — Address, 
W.  WesTOBY,  St.  John-street,  Goole. 

I  will  exchange  a  G  x  6  bellows-body  camera,  with  screw  to  focus  and 
folding  tailboard,  with  carriers  for  5x4  and  quarter-plates,  as  good  as 
new,  a  quarter-plate  camera,  a  good,  strong  tripod  stand,  and  a  10  x  8 
glass  bath,  with  case  and  dipper,  for  a  10  x  8  or  larger  Kinnear  camera 
or  other  good  maker,  with  double  slide  preferred. — Address,  A.  E. 
Clark,  photographer,  18,  Glamis-road,  Forfar. 


3Utsiim*£  to  Cflmsptfntonts. 

AST  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  loth  sides  of  the  paper. 

B.  H.  G. — Twenty  grains  to  the  ounce  will  be  quite  strong  enough  for  the 
purpose. 

Glasgow  Photographic  Association.— Paper  read  at  last  meeting  re¬ 
ceived. 

R.  Holgate. — Messrs.  Nettlefold  and  Son,  High  Holborn,  will,  no  doubt, 
supply  all  you  require. 

Yorks. — The  apparatus  is  not  an  article  of  commerce.  You  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  it  yourself.  This  you  can  easily  do  with  a  local  tinman’s 
aid. 

Lancashire  Lad. — Send  us  an  example,  or  be  more  explicit  in  describing 
your  difficulties,  and  we  can  then,  no  doubt,  assist  you  in  overcoming 
them. 

A  Beginner. — The  “luxograph”  or  Moule’s  “photogen”  might  possibly 
answer  your  purpose.  The  electric  light  would  probably  be  too 
expensive. 

W.  W.— The  best  plan  in  practice  will  be  for  you  to  measure  the  fluids  and 
weigh  the  solids.  This  is  the  general  custom  when  “parts”  are  given 
in  a  formula. 

Syntax. — The  better  way  to  treat  the  collodion  is  to  use  it  up  for  plate¬ 
cleaning.  If  it  be  as  old  as  you  state  it  will  not  be  worth  experimenting 
with.  Better  procure  fresh. 

Major  Gubbins. — -The  defect  arises  from  an  inequality  in  the  coating  of 
the  plate  with  the  emulsion,  and  not  from  one  portion  being  more  sensi¬ 
tive  than  another,  as  you  appear  to  surmise. 

A.  P.  Sharp. — There  is  no  such  work.  If  one  were  compiled  it  would  be 
quite  worthless  in  practice,  as  the  light  is  always  changing,  and  no  two 
makers’  plate  are  exactly  equal  in  sensitiveness. 

W.  G.  M. — -The  enamel  picture  would  have  been  very  good,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  if  it  had  not  been  over-fired.  Next  time  use  much  less  heat,  and 
do  not  keep  the  picture  in  the  muffle  for  so  long  a  time. 

H.  Solter. — The  k?eping  qualities  of  the  plates  can  only  be  tested  by 
actual  experiment.  We  have  not  kept  them  longer  than  six  or  eight 
months,  but  they  showed  no  deterioration  during  that  period. 

S.  S.  S. — There  is  very  little  doubt  that  your  failure  is  caused  by  em¬ 
ploying  too  strong  a  solution  of  the  bitumen,  although  you  term  it  a 
“dilute  one.”  Bear  in  mind  that  the  thinnest  possible  film  is  sufficient 
to  protect  the  metal  from  the  action  of  the  etching  fluid,  which  is  all  that 
is  necessary. 

H.  G.  Fox. — There  is  nothing  new  in  the  fact  that  certain  samples  of 
paper  change  colour  upon  prolonged  exposure  to  light.  Sometimes  it 
arises  from  the  fibre  itself  becoming  discoloured;  at  others  it  is  caused  by 
a  fugitive  pigment  added  to  the  pulp  to  disguise  its  real  colour  becoming 
bleached,  and  then  leaving  the  fibre  the  colour  it  was  originally. 

A.  Warman. — Yes;  photographs  burnt-in  on  ceramic  ware  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  making  a  “carbon  tissue”  with  ceramic  colour  instead  of  the 
ordinary  pigments,  developing  the  picture  in  the  ware,  and  then  firing  it. 
The  chief  difficulty  encountered  by  those  ■who  have  tried  this  plan  is 
that,  when  the  heat  is  applied,  the  picture  is  liable  to  split  off  before  the 
gelatine  is  consumed;  but  it  has  been  accomplished,  and  some  good 
examples  have  been  exhibited. 

G.  T.  Eearnside. — We  have  no  details  as  to  how  the  feat  was  accom¬ 
plished.  However,  it  may  be  tried  in  the  following  manner: — The 
camera  should  be  focussed  for  some  distant  object  in  the  daytime,  and 
then  arranged  so  that  the  lens  points  to  the  sky.  A  plate  should  next  be 
placed  in  the  camera,  the  shutter  drawn,  and  the  lens  uncapped.  The 
lightning  would  then  probably  impress  itself  upon  the  plate.  Of  course, 

•  the  experiment  can  only  be  made  when  it  is  quite  dark,  as  the  plate  will 
be  exposed  all  the  time, 


A.  Hicks. — The  reason  that  tin*  gelatine  coating  d*>*  not  -often  sn 
ciently  to  stick  to  the  collodion  film  is  that  you  have  used  too  un 
chrome  alum  in  its  preparation.  Possibly  half  tin-  quantity  would  h. 
been  sufficient  for  that  particular  sample  of  gelatine. 

M.  Eraser. — To  succeed  with  the  process  it  is  necessary  that  the  plate* 
prepared  with  bromide  only.  If  iodide  or  chloride  be  present  you  w 
not  be  successful.  There  are  several  plans  of  obtaining  reversed  ac¬ 
tives,  such  as  stripping  the  film  from  the  glass,  taking  the  negative  wj 
a  prism  or  reversing  mirror  fitted  to  the  lens,  or  a  reversed  negative  in 
be  reproduced  from  the  original  negative  by  the  powder  proa 
Reversed  negatives  may  also  be  produced  by  printing  a  carbon  trm 
parency,  and  from  that  making  a  negative  by  superposition  on  a  gelati 
plate ;  also  by  several  other  methods. 


Photographic  Club. — At  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  this  Club, 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  on  Wednesday  next,  the  19th  inst.,tl 
subject  for  discussion  will  be — On  Portraiture  in  Ordinary  Rooms. 

An  Automatic  Washing  Tray. — Since  giving  a  description  in  our  la 
issue  of  the  print-washing  machine  patented  by  Mr.  Hazeldine,  * 
Godstone,  we  have  been  offered  an  opportunity  by  the  inventor  1 
testing  its  efficacy.  Although  from  the  details  given  anyone  possessin 
a  modicum  of  mechanical  knowledge  must  have  known  that  it  woul 
work  automatically  in  the  manner  claimed,  there  is  always  a  degree  c 
satisfaction  in  seeing  such  action  in  practical  operation.  Having  place 
the  tray  below  a  faucet  we  allowed  the  water  to  run  in  slowly,  in  th 
manner  shown  by  the  diagram  in  our  last  number,  and  no  sooner  had  1 
reached  a  certain  height  than  it  rushed  over  the  partition  into  the  pre¬ 
viously  empty  chamber  at  the  end  of  the  tray,  which  was  tlm 
overbalenced  aud  caused  to  tilt.  The  syphon  then  operated  an 
permitted  the  water  to  flow  out,  by  which  the  tray  was  allowed  t 
regain  its  former  level  position,  and  again  to  be  filled  with  water  up  t- 
a  certain  level,  when  the  tilting  and  emptying  operations  were  automa 
tically  repeated  as  before.  We  understand  that  these  trays  are  to  L 
manufactured  in  various  sizes.  They  will,  doubtless,  be  found  very  1 
useful. 

Photography  and  Cycling. — The  second  annual  photographic 
lantern  social  meeting  of  the  Temple  Bicycle  Club  took  place  on 
Tuesday  evening,  the  lltli  instant,  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street, 
and  was  a  decided  success,  upwards  of  300  of  the  members  and  theii 
friends  being  present.  The  programme  consisted  of  lantern  view- 
music,  songs,  and  recitations.  We  will  coufine  ouraelves  to  th' 
lantern  pictures,  merely  mentioning  that  the  music  and  singing  was  *-i 
the  highest  excellence.  Some  two  hundred  slides  were  put  upon  tin. 
screen,  principally  from  negatives  taken  by  members  of  the  Tempi* 
Bicycle  Club,  of  provincial  scenery  on  their  tours,  including  many 
well-known  bicycling  haunts  and  faces.  The  applause  testified  to  th* 
pleasure  with  which  they  were  recei  ved,  as  well  as  to  the  skill  of  the 
photographers.  The  slides  were  specially  prepared  for  the  occasion  by 
Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington,  and  were  shown  by  the  Sciopticon.  A  new 
feature  was  the  way  in  which  the  pictures  were  changed  upon  th* 
screen,  which  was  generally  allowed  to  be  a  great  improvement.  On- 
lantern  only  was  used,  and  by  a  mechanical  arrangement  the  pictur* 
faded  away  into  darkness,  another  immediately  taking  its  place— the 
short  interval  of  darkness  being  practically  imperceptible,  and  the 
effect  far  more  pleasing  than  ordinary  dissolving  views.  The  details  ot 
the  contrivance  did  not  transpire,  but  we  believe  it  will  shortly  be 
brought  out  by  the  Sciopticon  Company. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  Tuesday,  March  11,  1884. 
Adjudication. 

Duncan  Joseph  Grant,  53,  Llewellvn-street,  Pentre  Ystrodyfodwe,  near  Pontypridd 
artist,  picture-frame  maker,  and  photographer. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  the  Week  ending  March  12,  1884. 
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A  NEW  METHOD  OF  KEEPING  EMU  I, SION. 
ontinuing  from  the  point  at  which  we  left  off  last  week,  we  have 
ow  to  consider  the  most  convenient  method  of  storing  the  emul- 
on  we  have  already  described,  assuming,  as  our  experience  so  far 
is  led  us  to  believe  to  be  the  case,  that  the  emulsion  itself  will 
Lain  its  qualities  for  an  indefinite  period. 

As  we  left  it  the  emulsion  has  simply  been  allowed  to  set  into  a 
ird  mass  in  the  vessel  in  which  it  had  been  mixed.  This  is,  for 
ivious  reasons,  not  a  very  convenient  plan  if  the  bulk  is  to  be  used 
p  in  small  quantities.  The  quantities  given  last  week  will  suffice 
■r  about  twenty-four  ounces  of  finished  emulsion — more  or  less 
wording  to  whether  a  thick  or  thin  emulsion  is  preferred — and 
i  its  present  state  it  occupies  probably  between  one-fourth 
id  one-fifth  of  that  bulk.  It  is  very  undesirable  that  it  should  be 
melted  each  time  a  small  quantity  is  required  for  use,  so  that 
it  be  necessary  to  dilute  it  by  volume  it  will  be  needful  to  store  it 
:  separate  small  bottles  (say)  of  one  ounce  capacity,  each  of  which 
ill  suffice  for  about  five  ounces  of  finished  emulsion. 

It  will  readily  be  understood  that  in  this  concentrated  form  it  is 
nite  impossible  to  squeeze  the  jelly  through  canvas  or  to  divide  it 
i  any  of  the  usual  ways  owing  to  its  extremely  tough  nature.  It 
light  probably  be  cut  up  by  such  an  arrangement  of  knife  edges  as 
lat  described  by  Mr.  William  Bedford  some  time  ago,  and  to  store 
in  that  form.  A  certain  quantity  by  weight  might  then  be  taken 
id  made  into  a  given  bulk  of  emulsion;  but  in  any  case,  as  will  be 
en  later  on,  it  is  desirable  to  have  it  in  a  divided  form. 

Calculating  the  weight  of  the  ingredients,  the  bulk  should  weigh 
little  over  six  ounces ;  or  allowing  for  some  slight  inevitable  loss 
e  may  set  it  down  at  six  ounces.  On  this  computation,  then,  we- 
ay  calculate  two  drachms  (or  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains)  by 
'eight  for  each  ounce  of  finished  emulsion.  Such  proportions  we 
jive  found  in  practice  to  give  a  smoothly-flowing  and,  at  the  same 
me,  quick-setting  emulsion.. 

But  a  better  plan  than  this  exists — the  same,  indeed,  as  that 
1‘commended  some  years  ago  in  connection  with  washed  collodion 
illicle,  only  that  in  this  case  it  is  more  reliable.  This  consists  in 
breading  a  given  quantity  of  emulsion  upon  a  measured  surface  of 
[ass,  so  that  each  square  inch  of  the  pellicle  may  represent  a 
pfinite  quantity  of  emulsion.  With  the  quantity  given  the  area 
‘presented  by  a  glass  plate  measuring  8x6,  or  forty-eight  square 
'iches,  will  allow  two  square  inches  for  each  ounce  of  finished 
nulsion,  and,  roughly  calculating,  the  sheet  would  be  about  three- 
xteenths  of  an  inch  in  thickness — a  convenient  thickness  for 
oring  and  for  handling. 

A  plate  of  glass  of  the  dimensions  named  having  been  edged 
ith  strips  of  paper,  so  as  to  form  a  dish,  is  levelled  accurately  by 
eans  of  screws,  and  the  fluid  emulsion  poured  into  it  and  allowed 
1  set.  After  an  hour  or  two  it  will  have  become  so  firm  that  it 
ay  readily  be  dragged  or  stripped  from  the  glass  in  a  single 
leet;  but  before  this  is  done  it  will  be  better  to  divide  it  with  a 
lver  knife  into  twenty -four  pieces,  each  measuring  2  x  1,  by 
aking  three  cuts  parallel  with  the  short  edge  of  the  glass  and 


five  the  other  way.  The  sections  may  then  be  stripped  separately, 
and  each  will  represent  one  ounce  of  finished  emulsion. 

These  may  be  placed  together  in  a  suitable  jar,  or,  preferably, 
wrapped  separately  in  clean  paper  first  to  prevent  their  adhesion  if 
kept.  The  paper,  even  if  it  should  become  adherent,  will  be  easily 
got  rid  of  in  the  subsequent  operations.  By  adopting  this  plan 
it  matters  not  how  long  the  emulsion  is  kept  nor  how  much  of  the 
alcohol  and  water  escapes  by  evaporation,  and  thus  reduce  the 
weight  of  the  flakes ;  each  section  will  continue  to  consist  of 
the  same  proportion  of  gelatine  and  silver  bromide,  and  will  repre¬ 
sent  alwTays  one  ounce  of  emulsion. 

When  required  for  use  the  desired  quantity  of  the  solidified 
emulsion  is  placed  to  soak  in  cold  water.  After  a  few  minutes  the 
wrapping  paper,  if  that  have  been  used,  may  be  peeled  off  and  the 
water  changed.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  proper  time  during  which 
the  pellicle  should  be  allowed  to  soak,  as  this  will  depend  upon  the 
temperature,  the  period  it  has  been  kept,  and  the  length  of  time  the 
coated  plates  are  likely  to  be  retained.  It  is  desirable  to  remove 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  contained  glycerine,  especially  if  the 
plates  are  to  be  kept  long ;  otherwise  the  hygroscopic  matter  might 
be  liable  to  cause  trouble.  No  difficulty  will,  however,  be  ex¬ 
perienced  in  this  respect,  as  the  glycerine  renders  the  mass  extremely 
permeable  and  rapidly  diffuses  itself  throughout  the  water  employed 
for  soaking.  Its  removal  may  be  judged  pretty  accurately  by 
the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  sweet  taste  in  successive  changes 
of  water,  leaving,  in  all  probability,  a  slightly  bitter  taste  from 
the  salicylic  acid. 

The  operation  of  soaking  and  melting  the  emulsion  will  be  much 
quicker  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  pellicle  had  been  cut  to 
the  same  dimensions  and  dried,  while  the  fineness  of  division  of  the 
sensitive  salts  is,  we  think,  better  preserved.  The  soaking  will  to  a 
great  extent  remove  the  alcohol  contained  in  the  emulsion 
originally,  though  its  smell  will,  in  all  likelihood,  remain,  so  that  in 
making  up  the  bulk  the  necessary  allowance  must  be  made  for 
an  addition  of  alcohol,  if  such  be  desired.  After  filtration  in 
the  usual  way  the  emulsion  is  ready  for  use. 

As  regards  the  question  of  whether  the  sensitiveness  changes 
with  keeping,  our  experience  is  quite  in  the  negative.  If  the  bro¬ 
mide  be  allowed  to  “  ripen”  during  the  process  of  precipitation,  or 
in  certain  methods  afterwards,  and  it  be  thoroughly  freed  from 
soluble  matter,  the  sensitiveness  appears  to  remain  absolutely 
unchanged  after  the  addition  of  the  gelatine.  If  the  ammonia 
process  be  used  to  obtain  sensitiveness  the  alkali  must  be 
thoroughly  removed  bjr  washing,  though  the  salicylic  acid  would 
probably  act  as  a  check  upon  any  slight  trace  that  might  remain. 
Any  considerable  quantity  of  alkali  present,  whether  accidental  or 
otherwise,  is  to  be  avoided,  as  it  tends  to  induce  decomposition 
resulting  in  fog.  Especially  would  this  danger  be  present  if  the 
glycerine  employed  were  a  sample — such  as  is  alleged  to  be  found  in 
the  market — made  up  from  or  adulterated  with  glucose.  This  latter 
substance  in  the  presence  of  an  alkali  is  known  to  reduce  the 
haloids. 
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Oa  a  later  occasion  we  shall  probably  return  to  the  use  of  gly¬ 
cerine  in  other  applications  in  connection  with  emulsion.* 

EXPEDIENTS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  SMALL  STUDIOS* 
By  small  studios  we  here  mean  those  having  low  roofs.  If  they 
possess  certain  advantages  over  those  of  greater  dimensions  and 
height,  as  regards  the  control  of  the  lighting  of  the  figure,  they 
have  also  certain  disadvantages  peculiar  to  themselves.  When 
circumscribed  laterally  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  group  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  narrowness  of  the  background ;  whereas,  when 
vertical  conditions  are  considered,  in  the  photographing  of  a  tall 
man,  taken  standing,  his  head  almost  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the 
background,  the  obtaining  of  a  presentable  picture  under  such  con¬ 
ditions  borders  on  the  impossible.  Such  are  the  adverse  conditions 
we  now  wish  to  face,  and  to  indicate  the  means  by  which  they 
can  be  successfully  overcome. 

To  have  the  sides  of  a  background  in  the  same  picture  with  the 
subjects  forming  a  group,  and  to  have  the  top  of  the  background 
with  its  roller,  nails,  or  fittings  vividly  and  sharply  displayed  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  head  of  the  tall,  martial-looking 
figure,  whose  “  counterfeit  presentment  ”  is  being  prepared  for  the 
admiring  gaze  of  future  generations,  are  necessities,  or  have  been 
considered  as  such.  Happily  this  drawback  is  not  without  its 
remedy. 

The  remedy  to  be  here  described,  and  which  is  not  new  even  in 
this  special  application,  is  one  based  upon  the  principle  involved  in 
a  system  of  vignetting  introduced  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  art. 
It  may  not  be  known  to  the  majority  of  those  photographers  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  the  practice  of  the  art-science  within 
the  comparatively  brief  period  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  or  whose 
acquaintance  with  its  history  does  not  greatly  antedate  that  period, 
that  the  earliest  method  of  producing  a  vignette  portrait  consisted 
n  interposing  between  the  sitter  and  the  camera  a  large  white  or 
light-coloured  disc,  in  which  there  was  an  aperture  having  a  serrated 
margin,  through  which  the  lens  peeped  at  the  sitter,  or  so  much  of 
him  as  could  be  seen  through  the  aperture.  Gentle  rotation  during 
the  time  of  exposure  ensured  the  serrated  edges  not  being  seen,  and 
the  result  was  a  daguerreotype  having  a  figure  beautifully  vignetted 
into  a  white  ground. 

This  is  the  principle  involved  in  the  manner  of  extending  the 
apparent  dimensions  of  a  background  either  at  its  sides  or  its  head 
which  wTe  shall  now  describe.  Let  us  suppose,  therefore,  that  the 
head  of  the  figure  is  so  near  the  top  of  the  background  as  to 
ensure  both  being  seen  in  close  proximity,  and  thus  to  entirely 
destroy  the  artistic  effect :  how  is  this  to  be  obviated  ? 

At  any  point  between  the  camera  and  the  sitter,  but  by  pre¬ 
ference  much  nearer  the  former  than  the  latter,  let  there  be  inter¬ 
posed  a  screen  depending  from  a  line  stretched  across  the  studio. 
This  screen  must  harmonise  in  colour  with  the  background,  and 
hang  so  low  as  only  to  cut  off  the  view  of  the  top  of  the  back¬ 
ground  from  the  camera  lens.  The  screen  will  thus  be  vignetted 
into  the  background;  for  being  so  close  to  the  lens  its  lower  edge 
will  be  quite  out  of  focus.  It  thus  forms  a  visually-continuous 
sheet  with  the  background,  and  extends  as  far  overhead  as  the 
photographer  desires.  It  is,  of  course,  necessary  that  the  colour  of 
the  background  and  of  the  interposed  screen  be  alike ;  otherwise 
there  will  be  a  want  of  uniformity  in  the  tint  apparent. 

Desirous  of  seeing  to  what  extent  this  joining-on  of  a  top  piece 
to  a  regular  background  could  be  carried,  we  carefully  erected  a 
background  composed  of  a  uniformly-even  web  of  cloth,  and  at  a 
height  of  twelve  inches  above  the  sitter’s  head  we  placed  a  black 
cross-bar  which  extended  from  side  to  side  of  the  field  of  view. 
About  forty  inches  in  front  of  the  camera  a  sheet  of  tinted  card¬ 
board,  harmonising  in  colour  with  the  background  and  of  about  two 
feet  by  eighteen  inches  in  demensions,  was  suspended  by  the  two 
upper  corners,  the  “dip  ”  being  just  so  low  as  on  the  one  hand  not 
to  interfere  with  the  head  of  the  sitter,  while  on  the  other  hand  it 
cut  off  entirely  the  cross-bar,  which  for  the  sake  of  the  experiment 

yin  the  thirty -sixth  line  of  the  second  column  of  our  article  last  week,  for  “elv- 
cium  read  “glycerine.”— Eds,  ’  h  * 
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we  had  meant  to  be  very  obnoxious.  The  degree  of  adjustnx 
necessary  to  effect  the  perfect  reconciliation  of  the  main  backgrou 
with  its  subsidiary  was  but  trivial,  and  when  an  exposure  was  nm 
and  the  negative  developed  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  disem] 
that  any  unusual  expedient  or  trick  had  been  resorted  to  in  order 
obtain  the  effect  which  was  secured.  In  this  picture  there  is  a  lai 
space  over  the  head  of  the  figure — so  large  indeed  as  to  lead  to  t 
belief  that  the  background  was  one  possessing  exceptional  heigl 
What  we  have  said  will,  without  entering  into  further  details,  i 
dicate  the  means  by  which  the  evils  of  a  low  background  can 
obviated. 

In  a  similar  manner  may  the  too  greatly  circumscribed  sides  of 
studio  be  made  to  give  way  to  an  apparently  open  lateral  expan.- 
What  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  carrying  out  of  this  idea  in 
perfect  manner  is  to  see  that  the  small  interposed  sheet  is  of  such 
colour  as  to  harmonise  with  that  of  the  real  background  behind  t! 
sitter. 

The  idea  here  elaborated  is  one  of  great  excellence.  We  a 
unaware  by  whom  it  was  first  mooted,  although  we  have  a  ha> 
recollection  of  meeting  with  it  many  years  ago.  We  kno\ 
however,  from  having  conversed  with  some  of  our  more  intelligei 
readers  that  it  is  new  to  them,  and,  therefore,  we  publish  it  for  tl 
benefit  of  all  who,  from  having  low  studios  or  the  latter  heir 
otherwise  unfavourably  situated,  are  in  a  position  to  profit  by  tl 
idea  to  which  we  have  drawn  attention. 

- ♦ - 

ON  THE  RESTORATION  OF  FADED  PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Although  a  considerable  amount  of  attention  has  of  late  bee 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  fading  of  silver  prints  and  its  cause: 
very  little  practical  good,  we  fear,  has  resulted  therefrom.  It  is  tru 
the  different  discussions  which  have  taken  place  have  elicited  tb 
fact— or,  rather,  brought  it  into  more  prominent  notice — that  print 
made  from  vigorous  or  dense  negatives  on  a  highly-sensitised  papt 
are,  all  things  being  equal,  those  which  possess  the  greatest  degre 
of  permanence  it  is  possible  to  obtain  with  silver  printing. 

Unfortunately  at  present  thin  negatives  and  lightly-sensitise 
paper  are  the  order  of  the  day,  and  there  is  apparently  but  littl 
chance  of  their  being  departed  from ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  a 
that  has  been  said  and  written,  we  surmise  things  will  go  on  prett 
much  as  heretofore.  Therefore  there  is  little  hope  that  the  photo' 
graphs  of  the  immediate  future  will  prove  any  more  permanent  tha 
those  of  the  past.  Now,  seeing  that  there  is  so  little  chance  of  an 
material  improvement  being  made  in  the  direction  of  securin; 
greater  permanence,  it  is  somewhat  a  matter  of  surprise  that  so  littl 
attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  the  subject  of  the  restoration  o 
those  pictures  which  have  faded,  or  of  arresting  the  decay  in  other 
when  it  first  makes  its  appearance.  Up  to  the  present  time  there  i 
unfortunately  no  satisfactory  method  known  for  accomplishing  tin 
with  paper  photographs. 

With  daguerreotypes  the  case  is  different,  for  they  can  be  sir 
cessfully  restored.  But  daguerreotypes  do  not  fade  in  the  sen.; 
that  silver  prints  do.  The  image  itself  does  not  fade  away;  it  i 
only  the  silvei'ed  surface  of  the  plate  that  becomes  tarnished,  an 
it  is  simply  the  tarnish  which  obliterates  the  image.  If  this  b 
removed  the  picture  is  at  once  restored  to  its  original— or  ver 
nearly  its  original  *s-  condition.  This  is  easily  accomplished  bj 
treating  the  plate  with  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium — ten  ti 
fifteen  grains  to  the  ounce — which  dissolves  off  the  tarnish.  Wher 
the  whole  of  this  is  removed  the  image  appears  as  good  as  ever 
After  the  tarnish  has  been  removed  it  is  necessary  that  the  plate  bt 
well  washed  (finally  with  distilled  water)  and  dried.  It  is  thei 
fitted,  air-tight,  in  its  frame  or  case,  so  that  it  is  thoroughly  pro 
tected  fiom  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  If  so  protected  it  wil 
remain  unchanged.  If,  however,  at  any  future  time  by  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere  it  should  again  become  tarnished  it  can  be  re¬ 
stored  once  more  by  the  same  method  of  treatment. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  paper  prints.  It  has  been  sur¬ 
mised  by  some  that  when  a  paper  print  shows  the  first  symptoms  of 
fading— upon  the  supposition  that  it  must  contain  hyposulphite  of 
soda — the  fading  may  be  arrested,  or  at  least  checked,  by  re-washing 
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t ;  but  many  who  have  tried  the  experiment  have  not  found  this  to 
,e  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  in  several  instances  the  fading  has 
,een  hastened  by  this  treatment.  In  any  case,  very  little  advantage 
s  gained  by  re-washing. 

What  becomes  of  the  photographic  image  when  the  picture  fades? 
t  is  a  well-known  axiom  in  chemistry  that  nothing  can  be  de- 
troyed.  It  can  only  be  made  to  take  a  different  form  or  condition, 
onsequently  the  image  (or  what  composed  it)  must  still  exist  in  the 
iaper  in  some  form  or  other;  for  we  have  no  reason  to  assume  that 
,  has  become  volatile  and  evaporated.  Hardwich  says  it  is  converted 
nto  sulphide  of  silver,  and  this,  although  dark  in  colour  whenin  mass, 
i  of  a  pale  yellow  when  in  an  attenuated  layer.  Now,  if  the  silver  and 
old  which  once  composed  the  picture  be  still  existent  in  the  paper,  it 
light  fairly  be  assumed  that  modern  chemistry  could  devise  some 
jeans  by  which  the  latent  image  might  be  developed  or  restored  to 
ts  original  condition.  Many  ways  of  doing  this  have  at  times 
uggested  themselves  to  experimentalists,  but,  up  to  the  present, 
vith  no  practical  result.  There  is  no  question  that,  if  a  method  can 
>e  devised  by  which  faded  paper  prints  may  be  restored  to  their 
iristine  condition,  it  must  prove  invaluable.  Here  is  a  wide  field 
pen  to  experimentalists  wishing  to  acquire  fame,  and  to  such  we 
ommend  the  subject  for  consideration. 

Although  at  the  present  time  there  is  no  known  means  of  actually 
estoring  the  image  when  once  it  has  disappeared,  yet  there  is  a 
lethod  by  which  faded  paper  prints  may  often  be  very  much  im- 
roved  if  not  actually  restored.  In  our  article  on  Old  Prints  in 
ur  last  number  we  mentioned  that  if  the  strong  yellow  tint  in 
ime  of  the  very  old  photographs  shown  at  the  South  London 
'hotographic  Society’s  last  meeting  were  removed  a  bold,  vigorous 
icture  would  remain.  Now,  this  is  precisely  what  is  accomplished 
y  the  method  to  be  described.  It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  the 
lan  was  first  published  by  Mr.  R.  F.  Barnes  nearly  thirty  years 
?°- 

The  treatment  is  simple.  It  is  only  to  immerse  the  yellowed 
i’int  in  a  dilute  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  until  all 
le  yellowness  disappears.  It  is  then  well  washed  in  water 

>  remove  the  mercurial  salt.  If  the  print  be  a  mounted 
le  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  unmount  it  previously 

>  treatment.  All  that  is  required  in  this  case  is  to  keep  it  in 
itimate  contact  for  a  time  with  blotting-paper  charged  with  the 
[chloride  ;  indeed,  this  is  the  plan  originally  suggested  by  Mr. 
arnes.  By  the  bichloride  treatment  no  lost  detail  is  actually 
sstored  as  some  have  imagined.  It  is  simply  that  the  sickly  yellow 
dour  which,  as  it  were,  buried  the  delicate  half-tints,  or  what  re¬ 
tains  of  them,  is  removed,  and  thus  renders  the  picture  bright  and 
ear.  Pictures  which  have  been  ti-eated  with  the  mercury  always 
jssess  a  much  warmer  tone  than  they  did  originally,  as  the  purple 
’  black  tones  give  way  to  a  reddish-brown  or  reddish-purple — 
ore  or  less  bright  according,  probably ,ras  gold  or  sulphur  had  been 
je  principle  toning  agent. 

Here  a  question  very  naturally  arises  with  regard  to  the  future 
prmanence  of  pictures  which  have  been  thus  “  restored,”  seeing 
iat  negatives  intensified  with  mercury  or  transparencies  toned 
ith  it  are  so  prone  to  change.  In  answer  to  this  we  may  mention 
iat  they  appear  to  be  permanent — at  least  that  is  our  experience 
ith  some  that  have  been  done  for  many  years.  There  appears 
be  no  further  loss  of  detail,  and  the  whites  retain  their  purity, 
ideed,  since  undergoing  the  treatment  with  mercury  no  alteration 
yet  perceptible. 


ECHANICAL  METHODS  OF  TINTING  PHOTOGRAPHS. 
he  interesting  communication  by  Mr.  Kurtz,  described  in  our 
ransatlantic  Jottings ,  will  naturally  recal  to  the  mind  of  many 
i  old  practitioner  the  numerous  methods  of  “  improving,”  tinting, 
ickground-making,  and  the  multitude  of  other  mechanical  devices 
hicli  from  time  to  time  have  been  practised  by  the  profession, 

'  as  specific  nostrums  brought  before  their  notice.  There  would 
>t  seem,  a  priori,  to  be  much  connection  between  fire-irons  and 
e  production  of  pictures  ;  yet,  last  century,  a  most  fashionable 
yle  of  picture  was  the  “  poker  picture,”  which  was  produced 
y  charring  or  singeing  the  surface  of  white  wood  by  the  aid  I 


of  a  red-hot  poker.  By  charring  to  different  degrees  of  intensity, 
the  various  depths  of  tones  represented  in  a  bistre  drawing  were 
thus  imitated,  at  the  hands  of  an  expert,  with  pictures  of  considerable 
merit.  Now  we  have  Mr.  Kurtz  taking  a  photograph  by  means  of 
a  closed  box  and  a  pair  of  bellows  distributing  a  cloud  of  fine  colour, 
which  falls  over  the  surface  of  paper  so  as  to  tint  it  in  a  delicate 
and  even  manner.  Many  years  ago  a  somewhat  similar  effect  was 
obtained  by  sifting  fine  colour  through  a  large  muslin  sieve,  and  by 
vigorous  agitation  causing  the  colour  to  descend  almost  as  a  cloud 
upon  the  picture  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  box.  We  are  unaware  if 
ever  this  method  found  its  way  into  print,  but  it  was  communicated 
to  us  many  years  ago  by  an  expert — a  gentleman  of  great  artistic 
skill — whose  coloured  photographs  are  among  the  very  best  pictures 
of  the  class  we  have  seen. 

This  particular  mode  of  manipulating  pictui’es — the  laying  on  of 
an  even  tint— is  practised  in  an  immense  variety  of  forms  by  many 
clever  artists”as  well  as  by  the  more  mechanical  stipplers  who  aim  at 
nothing  but  “  finish,”  and  to  whom  monotony  and  smoothness  are 
the  limits  of  perfection.  A  well-known — we  might  say  a  notorious 
— process  of  this  kind  was  devised  a  number  of  years  ago,  and  was 
brought  before  photographers  in  such  a  dexterous  manner  that 
many  thousands  of  pounds  must  have  been  netted  by  the  inven¬ 
tors.  The  method  of  advertising  and  pushing  the  process  was  a 
marvel  of  commercial  dexterity  ;  so  successful  was  it  that  some  of 
the  best  business  men  in  the  profession  were  drawn  in.  Naturally, 
the  carefully-cultivated  furore  soon  died,  and  concessions  for  the 
patent  rights  —  which  at  one  time  were  valued  at  hundreds  of 
pounds  for  a  district — soon  went  begging  for  a  five-pound  note. 
We  think  it  by  no  means  undesirable  at  times  to  bring  before  our 
readers  a  reminder  of  past  follies  of  this  description,  and  for  the 
younger  generation  of  photographers,  who  may  not  have  come  into 
contact  with  anything  of  the  kind,  our  remarks  may  serve  as  a 
word  in  season,  for  there  will  always  be  process-mongers. 

We  have  in  our  mind  as  we  write  the  doings  of  a  singularly-facile 
and  clever  worker  with  powder  colour,  with  whom  we  once  came  in 
contact  a  number  of  years  ago.  He  must,  we  should  think,  be  no 
longer  alive,  for  the  mode  of  operations  he  adopted  and  the  methods 
of  his  art  were  well  adapted  to  trap  the  unwary  photographer  anxious 
to  learn  a  “  wrinkle  ”  or  execute  artistic  work  quickly  and  cheaply. 
This  man  formerly  travelled  through  the  country  selling  his  boxes  of 
materials  and  giving  lessons  in  the  working  of  them,  and  wdien  once 
he  succeeded  in  securing  the  ear  of  anyone  to  whom  he  had  gained 
access,  he  was  able  in  a  very  short  period  to  execute  marvellously  - 
effective  pictures  in  a  space  of  time  so  brief  as  to  be  almost 
incredible.  His  sole  apparatus,  so  far  as  our  recollection  carries  us, 
was  a  box  containing  a  black  powder  (very  like  the  well-known 
“stumping  sauce”  of  the  worker  in  crayons),  a  piece  of  black  chalk, 
a  few  stumps,  and  a  large  woolly  bos  more  like  a  powder-puff  than 
anything  else.  With  a  few  dexterous  sweeps  of  this  puff,  first  filled 
with  a  quantity  of  the  powder,  he  coated  a  good-sized  piece  of 
paper  in  a  second  or  two,  giving  it  greater  depth  in  some  places 
than  others.  A  pocket  hanker-chief  swirled  round  here  and 
there  removed  the  stain,  and  soon  clouds  were  produced ;  a  few 
black  touches  gave  tree  trunks,  and  the  foliage  w^as  indicated 
equally  quickly  by  a  few  touches  with  the  thumb.  A  sweep  or  two 
of  the  handkerchief  gave  an  eddying  stream,  and  rocks  were  indi¬ 
cated  with  equal  facility  and  rapidity.  The  final  touch  was  given 
by  a  sweep,  v/e  believe,  of  the  coat-cuff,  -which  created  a  foaming 
cataract  dashing  among  the  rocks  !  In  as  brief  a  time  almost  as  we 
take  to  write  it  this  clever  fellow  produced  a  really  effective  picture, 
with  apologies  for  its  necessary  incompleteness,  owing  to  the  short 
time  occupied  in  its  production.  “  More  finish,  of  course,  could  be 
produced  by  giving  more  time  to  it.”  The  price  of  a  box  of  materials, 
with  a  lesson  to  explain  complete  details,  was  only  two  guineas  ! 
We  do  not  take  any  very  great  merit  to  ourselves  for  not  investing 
the  two  guineas ;  but  if  we  have  made  clear  to  our  readers  that  the. 
merits  of  the  picture  so  obtained  were  due,  not  to  the  process  but  to 
its  expositor,  our  end  will  be  obtained. 

The  laying  on  of  a  tint,  aud  then  removing  portions  of  it  to  obtain 
effect,  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  “  dodge,"  aud  much  time  can  be  saved 
by  it.  A  life-size  head  stumped  over  in  grey  with  a  large  stump, 
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and  then  the  broad  lights  removed  by  a  piece  of  bread  and  the  finer 
points  by  a  piece  of  the  crumb  worked  to  a  point,  can  be  effectually 
modelled  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  if  all  this  tone  had  to  be 
hatched  or  rubbed  in  with  a  small  tool.  The  darker  portions  can  be 
equally  well  executed  whether  there  be  any  tint  already  upon 
them  or  not. 

In  a  similar  way,  some  would  say  not  legitimately,  coloured 
crayon  heads  are  started  by  giving  a  wash  of  flesh  colour  in  water¬ 
colour,  and  then,  after  it  is  quite  dry,  putting  on  the  local  and  other 
colours  with  either  stumps  or  point  of  pastil.  Such  methods  may 
be  decried  by  some  as  false  pretences,  passing  off  as  crayon  what  is 
not  so  ;  we  merely  offer  the  plan  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  do  not 
give  it  any  name.  But  it  must  be  said  that  some  of  the  great 
painters  whose  works  have  posts  of  honour  in  our  national  collec¬ 
tion  are  well  known  to  have  favoured  such  modes,  and  there  are 
now  to  be  seen  oil-colour  paintings  which  have  a  strong  body  of 
water-colour  laid  on  before  the  oil. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  a  method  of  tinting  faces  on  a  small  and 
cheap  scale,  as  once  devised  for  use  with  aniline  colours,  seems  to  have 
entirely  gone  out  of  existence ;  yet,  with  a  selection  of  colours  that 
would  not  fade,  effects — not  artistic,  certainly — could  be  quickly 
and  cheaply  obtained.  These  colours  were  weak,  spirituous  solutions) 
and  were  first  put  in  drops  out  of  the  brush  upon  the  face.  Quickly 
spreading  they  gave  an  even  tint  to  all  the  paler  parts  of  the  print, 
but  had  no  power  to  give  a  visible  stain  to  the  darker  portions.  A 
minute  point  of  slightly  darker  colour  applied  to  the  cheeks  spread 
sufficiently  to  give  a  softened  outline  to  the  spot,  and  so  avoided  all 
need  for  stippling.  We  name  this  method  now  more  to  warn  our 
readers  not  to  make  use  of  it  if,  as  we  thought  seemed  probable 
some  little  time  ago,  it  should  be  brought  forward  again.  If  it  were 
re-introduced,  and  upon  so  fugitive  a  groundwork  further  painting 
of  a  legitimate  kind  were  added,  the  result,  though  cheaply  obtained, 
would  be  so  evanescent  as  to  increase  still  further  the  evil  re¬ 
putation  that  “coloured  photographs”  have  so  long  suffered  under. 

We  think  we  have  now  said  sufficient  to  show  that  mechanical 
aids  to  the  tinting  of  photographs  may,  when  in  suitable  hands,  be 
capable  of  aiding  in  the  production  of  good  results;  but  when 
appeal  is  made  for  the  adoption  of,  and  the  paying  for,  a  process  on 
account  of  its  intrinsic  value  for  obtaining  artistic  results  quickly 
and  by  untrained  fingers,  we  would  at  once  say — beware  !  Artistic 
effects  are  the  result  of  education  and  practice  in  art  and  art 
methods,  and  we  cannot  conclude  better  than  by  endeavouring  to  im¬ 
press  upon  all  who  would  invest  in  “  processes”  that  there  can  be  no 
fine  art  by  machinery. 

In  the  report  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  we  notice  the 
mention  of  a  new  adhesive  substance  termed  “  gloy,”  and  amongst 
its  possible  applications  the  mounting  of  prints  is  suggested.  For 
this  purpose  it  is,  however,  eminently  unsuited,  as  our  readers  will 
understand  when  we  inform  them  that  it  is  made,  we  believe,  by 
treating  rice  flour  with  caustic  alkali,  the  latter  being  afterwards 
more  or  less  carefully  neutralised  by  means  of  some  cheap  acid.  It 
is,  of  course,  within  the  bounds  of  scientific  possibility  to  deprive 
the  product  (by  dialysis  or  other  means)  of  its  deleterious  ingre¬ 
dients  ;  but  we  question  whether  this  would  pay  commercially,  or 
whether  the  balance  of  its  advantages  as  a  mountant  would  justify 
the  extra  cost  As  an  adhesive  for  ordinary  purposes  we  can  speak 
of  “  gloy  ”  very  highly. 


The  curious  phenomenon  mentioned  in  the  postscript  of  Mr.  H.  Y.  E. 
Cotesworth’s  communication  in  another  column  may  be  observed  by 
any  of  our  readers  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  make  a  rather  weak 
solution  of  chrome  alum.  In  this  state,  or  in  a  thin  layer,  the 
chrome  alum  solution  has  a  green  colour  by  daylight,  but,  as  the 
strength  or  the  volume  increases,  the  tint  changes  to  purple.  If 
the  green  solution  be  examined  by  gaslight  its  colour  will  be  found 
to  change  to  a  clear  violet-purple,  as  described  by  Mr.  Coteswortb. 
A  solution  of  chrome  alum  made  with  hot  water  exhibits  the  green 
colour  under  all  circumstances,  both  of  light  and  concentration,  but 
after  some  time  gradually  reverts  to  the  red  condition. 


Tiie  current  number  of  the  Athenceum  is  interesting  photo¬ 
graphically  in  many  directions.  There  is  a  review  of  Dr,  Eder’s 


Chemical  Effect  of  the  Spectrum,  in  which  the  writer  .-.peaks  mo. 
strongly  of  the  absence  of  acknowledgment  of  the  value  of  tl 
services  of  noted  English  workers,  though  a  very  sufficient  referent 
is  made  to  continental  experimentalists. 


It  contains  also  a  review  of  Yol.  II.  of  the  autotype  reproductioi 
of  the  Liber  Studiorum,  which  it  states  is,  on  the  whole,  superior 
the  first  volume — a  statement  involving  great  praise,  as  it  review, 
in  a  very  favourable  manner  the  plates  of  the  first  volume.  Speal 
ing  of  the  Frontispiece,  it  characterises  it  as  being  first-rate,  sayii 
that  it  could  hardly  be  better  given  than  by  this  reproductio 
which  shows  the  delicacy  of  the  renowned  mist-laden  veil  of  fin] 
to  perfection.  Altogether  better  evidence  could  not  be  offered  < 
the  value  of  the  process  for  the  reproduction  of  works  of  art. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  it  appears  that  Profess 
W.  G.  Adams  will  give  a  lecture  instead  of  Mr.  W.  Crookes,  'fli 
trip  need  be  by  no  means  an  expensive  one,  for  we  learn  that  tl 
sum  of  fourteen  thousand  dollars  has  been  allotted  for  the  reduce. 
of  fares  of  members,  in  addition  to  the  liberal  allowance  made  1 
the  steamship  and  railway  companies.  All  the  American  vailwaj 
will  reduce  their  fares  one-half.  Only  those  persons,  however,  wli 
were  elected  at  or  before  the  Southampton  meeting  are  entitled  t 
share  in  the  fourteen-thousand  dollars’  subsidy. 


Of  late  years  several  experimentalists  have  investigated  the  act! 
of  various  portions  of  the  spectrum  upon  the  growth  of  vege 
tables,  and  in  the  March  part  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Chernov 
Society  there  is  an  appendix  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Griffiths  tlej : 
tailing  “  the  influence  of  certain  rays  of  the  spectrum  in  the  growl  I 
of  plants  growing  in  an  iron  manure.”  It  is  a  singular  fact  tlia 
the  use  of  iron  developed  considerably  increased  growth  irrespectiv 
of  the  treatment  with  special  rays,  and  with  regard  to  the  latter  In 
found  that  the  more  photographically-actinic  the  character  of  tin 
light  employed  the  less  the  quantity  of  iron  absorbed.  Thus,  in  th 
violet  portion  of  the  spectrum  only  so  much  iron  wTas  taken  up  1> 
the  plant  as  gave  To  per  cent,  ferric  oxide  in  the  residue,  while  i: 
the  yellow  2'51  was  taken  up. 


The  danger  of  water  taking  up  lead  under  certain  contingencies 
when  stored  in  a  lead  cistern,  has  long  since  been  discovered,  ai;« 
lately  attention  has  been  called  to  the  ease  with  which  zinc  may  b 
dissolved  by  water  standing  in  vessels  made  of  that  metal,  or  runiiiu 
through  pipes  of  iron  coated  with  it — “galvanised  iron,”  as  it  1 
termed.  As  many  cisterns  are  so  made  it  will  be  well  for  those  o 
our  readers  who  employ  them  to  make  a  note  of  this  fact,  as,  thou. si 
the  presence  of  zinc  does  not  necessarily  indicate  injurious  action  ii 
photographic  operations,  it  is  desirable  to  know  whether  water  is . 
is  not  contaminated  with  other  than  the  usual  salts.  Mr.  Thonw 
Stevenson,  M.D.,  in  an  old  number  of  Guy’s  Hospital  Reports,  state- 
referring  to  this  question,  that  “zinc  in  solution  in  potable  water 
is  best  detected  by  the  addition  of  potassic  ferrocyanide  to  the  clea 
water  after  acidulation  with  hydrochloric  acid,  when  a  whitish  clou 
will  immediately  form  if  zinc  be  present.  Of  course  this  reacti. 
must  be  confirmed  by  other  tests.  I  know  of  no  test  for  zinc  wliic 
is  so  delicate  as  this.” 


In  reference  to  the  photographing  of  microscopic  objects,  it  shout 
be  known  that  the  results  are  governed,  to  a  greater  extent  tluu 
might  be  thought  possible,  by  the  mode  in  which  the  object  ha 
been  prepared.  Mr.  Lewis  Wright,  in  writing  to  the  Englw 
Mechanic ,  points  out  that  a  well-known  microscopic  preparation 
maker  informs  him  that  the  demand  for  slides  is  for  an  averts 
quantity  at  an  average  price,  and  that  any  demand  for  photograph! 
purposes  is  quite  recent.  Such  slides,  can,  however,  be  prepare, 
readily  as  special  objects;  of  course,  the  price  will  be  in  accordancc-l 
Our  readers  may  look  upon  this  as  a  decided  “  wrinkle,”  if  the' 
wish  to  produce  photomicrographs  of  the  highest  quality. 

— - - - <£. - 

CHEMICALLY-PREPARED  DARK  ROOM  WINDOWS. 

Just  at  present  green  as  a  colour  for  the  light  of  the  developing 
room  appears  to  be  in  considerable  favour ;  but  in  many  cases  1 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  procuring  either  glass  or  paper  of  tin 
desired  tint.  The  so-called  “  cathedral  green”  glass  is  not  knowi 
by  the  merchants  and  dealers,  for  the  sufficient  reason,  as  it  now 
seems,  that  there  is  no  such  thing;  and  “green  tissue  paper”  is  a 
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•ather  elastic  definition.  Those,  therefore,  who  have  not  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  actual  inspection  of  the  proper  tints,  as  recommended  by 
Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  and  others,  are  placed  rather  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage.  _  .  .. 

I  have  been  experimenting  for  some  months  past  in  the  direction 
,f  producing  (preferably  by  chemical  means)  a  coloured  medium  or 
nedia  of  different  colours  which  shall  be  suitable  for  the  purpose, 
.nd  the  preparation  of  which  may  be  described  in  definite  terms 
o  as  to  be  capable  of  repetition  at  will,  and  with  an  identical  result, 
>y  any  person  who  may  so  desire.  This  is,  perhaps,  not  attainable 
a  its  strictest  sense  ;  for,  though  a  chemical  formula  may  be  stated 
nth  sufficient  exactitude  to  enable  the  colouring  matter  itself  to  be 
roduced  with  practical  uniformity,  I  fear  that  the  medium  on 
/hich  it  is  spread,  or  throughout  which  it  is  diffused,  will  always 
resent  some  features  leading  to  uncertainty.  This  must,  at  least, 
e  the  case,  where  paper,  textile  fabrics,  gelatine  or  other  films 
re  concerned  ;  but,  if  a  layer  of  a  given  thickness  of  a  solution 
repared  by  a  definite  formula  be  used  in  a  glass  trough  of  suit- 
ble  construction,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  near  approach  to  exactitude 
nd  uniformity  will  be  secured. 

Though  I  should  have  preferred  for  convenience  sake  one  of  the 
)rrner  plans — especially  a  coloured  gelatine  film  or  films — I  have 
ot  yet  succeeded  to  my  satisfaction  in  securing  the  desired  results, 
nd  have,  therefore,  confined  myself,  so  far,  chiefly  to  the  use  of 
oloured  solutions  contained  in  water-tight  troughs  of  simple  con¬ 
duction.  The  troughs  I  have  used  consist  of  a  plain  frame  of 
food  of  the  section  shown  in  the  diagram,  jig.  1  being  a  single 
.•ough,  and  jig.  2  a  double  one  for  two  solutions  of  different  colours. 

FIG.  1.  FIG.  2. 


A  is  the  wooden  framework  in  section,  B  B  glass  plates  cemented 
ito  the  grooves  by  means  of  shellac  or  marine  glue,  and  C  C  the 
race  between  the  glass  plates  to  be  filled  with  solution.  D  D  are 
pertures  pierced  through  one  side  of  the  wooden  frame  by  which 
>  introduce  the  solution.  The  woodwork,  before  being  put  together, 
rendered  waterproof  by  means  of  any  suitable  varnish,  and  the 
lling  apertures  are  closed  by  means  of  small  wooden  plugs.  I 
ave,  as  will  be  seen,  adopted  half-an-inch  as  the  thickness  of  the 
lyer  of  solution ;  but  if  this  be  considered  to  render  the  frame  too 
ulky  it  may  be  reduced  to  a-quarter  of  an  inch,  and  more  con- 
nitrated  solutions  employed. 

As  regards  the  solutions  employed:  I  have  confined  myself  to 
vo  or  three  as  being  the  only  suitable  ones  I  have  yet  found — that 
,  which  are  stable  and  do  not  deposit  their  colouring  matter, 
[any  of  the  mixtures  with  which  I  experimented  in  connection  with 
aper  and  films  I  found  wholly  useless  for  this  purpose,  and  so  I 
atirely  discarded  them. 

For  yellow  or  orange  colour  I  find  nothing  better,  in  a  general 
ay,  than  potassium  bichromate  in  strong  acid  solution  if  a  full 
•ange  be  desired,  and  neutralised  by  means  of  an  alkali  for  paler 
illow.  Solution  of  chromic  acid,  which  gives  a  much  deeper  red, 
have  not  ventured  upon  using,  in  consequence  of  its  probable 
tion  on  the  wood  frames.  For  green  colours  I  have  used  two 
iromium  compounds  which  are  easily  prepared,  and  which  be- 
/een  them  and  with  certain  modifications,  give  a  wide  range  of 
eens — all  having  much  of  the  character  of  what  I  suppose  the  so¬ 
iled  “  cathedral  ”  to  be,  namely,  varying  through  olive  of  different 
ades  of  yellowness  to  the  well-known  chrome  green.  These 
bstances  are  chromium  sulphate  and  chromic  oxide,  both  of  which 
e  very  easily  prepared  from  the  commercial  chromic  acid. 

The  first  is  a  very  soluble  and  uncrystallisable  salt  of  a  beautiful 
een  colour,  and,  therefore,  lends  itself  readily  to  the  formation  of 
solution  of  great  depth  of  tint  and  with  little  tendency  to  form 
y  deposit.  It  is  prepared  by  reducing  a  strong  solution  of 


chromic  acid  by  means  of  sulphurous  acid.  Thus,  if  the  latter,  in 
the  form  obtained  commercially,  be  added  gradually  to  a  strong 
solution  of  the  former  the  deep  red  colour  disappears,  and  after 
passing  through  various  tints  of  brown  and  yellowish  olive-green  it 
finally  changes  to  a  full  green  of  great  beauty,  which  may  be  diluted 
to  any  desired  tint.  The  chromic  acid  is  deprived  of  a  portion  of  its 
oxygen,  being  reduced  to  chromic  oxide.  The  oxygen  converts  the 
sulphurous  acid  to  sulphuric  acid,  which,  in  turn,  dissolves  the 
chromic  oxide,  forming  chromium  sulphate,  thus : — 

2  Cr  03  +  3  H2  S03  =  Cr2  (S04)3  +  3  H2  0. 

A  still  better  plan  for  those  who  are  accustomed  to  chemical 
manipulations  is  to  pass  sulphurous  anhydride  or  sulphurous  acid 
gas  through  a  concentrated  solution  of  chromic  acid  to  saturation. 
This  will  give  a  solution  of  deeper  colour,  but  without  proper 
chemical  appliances  the  operation  is  not  a  pleasant  one. 

Those  who  are  unable  to  obtain  chromic  acid  may  prepare  it  as 
follows  : — To  a  hot,  saturated  solution  of  potassium  bichromate  add 
cautiously,  in  a  thin  stream,  stirring  all  the  while,  about  twice  its 
volume  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  add  the 
acid  too  suddenly,  or  violent  “spirting”  of  the  highly-corrosive 
liquid  will  result.  On  cooling,  crystals  of  chromic  acid  will  separate. 
These  are  freed  from  the  mother  liquor  and  drained  on  a  porous 
tile  or  over  a  plug  of  “glass-wool”  in  a  funnel.  On  no  account 
must  filter  paper  or  any  organic  substance  be  used,  in  consequence 
of  the  powerful  oxidising  action  of  the  chromic  acid.  The  drained 
crystals  are  then  redissolved  in  a  very  small  quantity  of  boiling 
water  and  again  treated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  which  will 
precipitate  the  chromic  acid  in  the  anhydrous  state,  leaving  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  potassium  sulphate  behind  in  the  two  mother 
liquors. 

This  preparation  is  quite  pure  enough  for  our  purpose,  though,  I 
may  here  remark,  it  is  not  desirable  to  have  any  but  the  slightest 
traces  of  potassium  sulphate  remaining.  Otherwise,  upon  reduction 
of  the  chromic  anhydride  with  sulphurous  acid  a  double  salt  of 
chromium  and  potassium  (potash  chrome  alum)  will  be  formed, 
which,  though,  perhaps,  green  at  first,  soon  assumes  the  well-known 
violet  tint  of  many  of  the  chromium  compounds.  This,  it  is 
needless  to  sa^,  is  scarcely  a  suitable  colour  for  a  dark-room 
window. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  prefer  to  use  separate  solutions  of 
different  colour  rather  than  modify  the  character  of  the  green 
solution  by  mixing  with  it  the  yellow  bichromate.  It  is  true  that 
a  very  great  range  of  tints  may  be  obtained  in  this  manner,  but 
their  permanency  is  not  assured. 

Another  solution  which  I  have  spoken  of  as  being  prepared  from 
chromic  oxide  consists  in  reducing  the  acid  mixture  obtained  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  potassium  bichromate  with  sugar.  If, 
when  the  hot  mixture  has  somewhat  cooled  down,  it  be  diluted 
to  prevent  crystallisation,  and  a  lump  of  sugar  be  added,  it  will 
rapidly  acquire  a  rich,  deep  green  tint.  The  primary  cause  of  this 
change  of  colour  is,  no  doubt,  the  formation  of  chromic  oxide, 
probably  held  in  solution  by  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  or  in  the  form 
of  a  double  salt.  Theoretically,  this  mixture  is  to  be  avoided  for  the 
reasons  I  have  given  above  ;  but,  practically,  I  find  that  a  quantity  I 
have  had  preserved  in  bottles  and  test  tubes  for  some  time  does  not 
seem  to  have  changed  colour. 

I  have  already  said  that  I  have  so  far  not  succeeded  satisfactorily 
in  applying  these  green  solutions  to  paper  or  gelatine  films  ;  but 
my  efforts  in  that  dii’ection  were  not  persevered  in  to  any  extent. 
The  difficulty  I  met  with  was  in  obtaining  a  colouration  of  suffi¬ 
cient  depth,  and  in  the  deliquescence  of  the  substances  and  conse¬ 
quent  stickiness  of  the  papers  and  films  when  extremely-concen¬ 
trated  solutions  were  employed.  If  a  deposit  of  chromic  hydrate 
can  be  obtained  in  the  body  of  a  thin,  even  paper,  I  think  that  in 
combination  with  another  paper  prepared  with  plumbic  chromate 
we  might  easily  secure  all  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  canary  medium  and  cathedral  green  glass. 

H.  Y.  E.  COTESWORTH. 

P.S. — Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  made  a  curious  obser¬ 
vation.  Several  of  the  examples  of  mixed  solutions — that  is,  those 
which  contain  potassium  as  well  as  chromium,  whether  as  sulphate 
of  potassium  or  as  chromate — while  appearing  to  the  eye  perfectly 
green  by  daylight  present  the  well-known  purplish-violet  colour  by 
gaslight.  On  first  noticing  this  violet  colour  I  supposed  that  the  solu¬ 
tion  had  changed  suddenl}7.  It  was  only  by  going  repeatedly  from 
daylight  into  the  dark  room,  and  vice  versa ,  I  could  convince  myself 
that  the  solutions  while  presenting  this  curious  instauce  of  dichro- 
ism  remained  still  unchanged.  TVhat  appears  even  more  curious  is 
that,  when  examined  by  means  of  a  simple  prism — not  a  spectro- 
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SCOpe — ia  daylight  only  green  rays  (the  visual  colour)  are  transmitted, 
while  by  gaslight  the  transmitted  colour  is  violet.  I  send  you  a 
bottle  of  this  dichroic  solution. — H.  Y.  E.  C. 


POLARISED  LIGHT  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

As  you  are  discussing  the  subject  of  polarised  light,  allow  me  to 
suggest  a  line  of  inquiry  and  experiment  which  has  not  been  touched 
upon,  but  which,  I  believe,  would  be  found  both  fruitful  and 
interesting,  and  is  more  intimately  connected  with  photography 
itself  than  any  of  those  named. 

The  modern  theories  of  chemistry  tend  more  and  more  to  relate 
chemical  reactions  to  the  dynamical  relations  of  the  atoms  and 
molecules  of  matter.  Taking  the  most  popular  and  photographic 
example  as  an  illustration,  it  is  held,  for  instance,  that  (roughly 
speaking)  the  chemical  combinations  employed  by  the  photographer 
are  almost  literally  shaken  apart  and  into  new  combinations  through 
the  vibrations  communicated  to  them  by  the  luminiferous  ether.  It 
is  very  easy  to  understand  such  a  theory  generally,  and  also  to  see 
how  vibrations  of  any  given  period  may  affect  atoms  of  different 
substances  very  differently,  since  the  periods  of  these  latter,  being 
of  different  weights,  would  probably  differ  in  some  way.  We  can 
even  see  how  and  why  the  quickest  or  violet  vibrations  should 
be  on  the  average  most  effective — just  as  a  piece  of  wrought  iron 
is  comparatively  unaffected  by  slow  movements,  but  by  quicker 
vibrations  is  soon  converted  into  a  crystalline  state.  One  of  the 
great  outstanding  difficulties  of  the  theory  has  lately  been  partially 
removed  by  the  supposition,  just  referred  to  by  Captain  Abney,  that 
the  vibration-periods  of  atoms  may  possibly  vary  at  different  times. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  polarised  light  ?  Well,  it  may 
have  a  great  deal.  In  the  ordinary  light  of  the  photographer,  while 
the  vibrations  of  the  ether  as  they  reach  his  plate  are  parallel  to  its 
surface,  they  take  place  in  all  azimuths  or  angles  with  the  horizon. 
But  supposing  the  same  image  cast  by  plane-polarised  light :  all  the 
vibrations  are  in  one  parallel  direction ,  and  it  can  hardly  be  that 
this  great  difference  shall  have  no  effect  upon  the  dynamical  result 
of  these  vibrations.  Again*;  in  circularly-polarised  light  we  have 
absolutely  circular  vibrations.  It  is  in  the  absolutely  definite  paths 
of  the  disturbances  set  going  on  the  surface  of  the  plate,  instead 
of  a  mixtui’e  of  all  paths,  that  (upon  the  mechanical  or  dynamical 
theory)  we  ought  to  find,  somehow  or  somewhere,  marked  differences 
of  behaviour.  Whether  or  not  such  differences  can  be  traced,  and 
if  so  when  and  how,  seems  to  me  a  matter  which,  at  the  present 
stage  of  knowledge,  urgently  demands  investigation. 

Let  me  only  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  a  complete  “  polarising 
apparatus”  ought  not  to  be  employed.  We  do  not  want  (in  this 
line  of  experiment)  to  photograph  or  investigate  polariscope 
“  effects  ”  in  colour  or  light  and  shade  ;  that  is  "done  every  day. 
For  plane-polarised  light,  we  only  need  light  which  has  passed 
through  a  polarising  Nicol  only,  and  whose  image  “  shows  ”  no 
more  structure  than  a  common  image.  If  circular  vibrations  are 
investigated,  then  we  should  want  one  Nicol  and  a  quarter- 
undulation  plate — no  more.  The  image  would  be  only  half  as 
bright ;  but  it  is  quite  a  possible  thing  that  these  disturbances  of 
uniform  and  fixed  direction  might  be  more  energetic  in  effect  upon 
at  least  some  substances.  As  I  fear  the  matter  will  be,  for  some 
time  at  least,  outside  my  own  possible  field  of  experiment,  I  desire 
to  recommend  it  to  such  as  can  follow  it  up  amongst  your  readers. 

Lewis  Wright. 


STANNOTYPE. 

No.  VII. 

In  principle  the  development  of  the  gelatine  relief  is  identical  with 
that  of  a  carbon  print  on  glass,  but  the  extra  thickness  of  the  gela¬ 
tine  film  brings  about  certain  practical  differences;  while,  probably, 
the  greater  length  of  time  occupied  in  drying  after  sensitising  the 
relief  tissue,  by  decreasing  its  solubility,  aids  in  prolonging  the 
duration  of  the  development.  We  have,  indeed,  not  only  a  greater 
thickness  of  gelatine  to  work  upon — a  greater  quantity  to  dissolve 
and  a  greater  depth  to  reach— but  we  find  it  also  in  a  less  easily 
soluble  state.  If  it  be  added  that  the  greater  thickness  of  the  I’elief 
tissue  renders  it  far  more  liable  to  curl  up  and  leave  its  glass 
support — a  trouble  that  ordinary  carbon  printers  wiil  sufficiently 
appreciate — it  will  be  needless  to  point  further  to  the  necessity  for 
greater  care  in  every  department  of  the  development.  Let  us  now 
take  the  exposed  tissue  as  it  comes  from  the  printing-frame. 

The  first  matter  for  consideration  is  the  glass  support.  This, 
like  everything  else  in  connection  with  Wood b u ry type  or  stanno- 


type  printing,  must  be  of  perfectly  even  surface.  Plate  glass  is 
absolutely  necessary,  as  any  inequality  in  the  surface  must  ine¬ 
vitably  produce  its  result  in  the  print.  From  one-eighth  to  three- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  will  be  found  a  suitable  thickness,  though  tins 
is  not  a  matter  of  consequence.  Thinner  glass  may  be  employed  if 
desired,  as  all  the  surfaces,  both  of  glass  and  press,  being  perfectly 
flat  and  no  great  degree  of  pressure  necessary,  there  is  little  risk  of 
fracture. 

Next,  as  to  the  preparation  of  the  plate  before  transferring  the 
exposed  tissue:  it  must,  of  course,  be  perfectly  clean  and,  before 
further  treatment,  carefully  dusted.  The  next  operation  is  to  apply 
a  substratum,  as  to  develope  successfully  on  the  bare  glass  is  a 
practical  impossibility.  Many  operators  content  themselves  with  a 
simple  collodion  substratum,  such  as  is  used  in  developing  carbon 
transparencies;  but  the  increased  care  which  this  necessitates  when 
employing  the  thick  relief  tissue,  renders  it  a  less  desirable  means 
than  the  alternative  method  with  insoluble  gelatine  as  the  basis. 

We  therefore  recommend  a  substratum  consisting  of  a  five-  or  six- 
grain  solution  of  gelatine,  very  carefully  filtered,  and  to  which  is 
added,  just  before  applying  to  the  plates,  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of 
chrome  alum  to  each  ounce.  The  precautions  necessary  in  makim' 
this  addition  are  sufficiently  familiar  to  all  who  have  used  chrome 
alum  in  connection  with  gelatine ;  but,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
have  not  had  that  experience,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  if  added 
in  strong  solution  the  chrome  alum  will  precipitate  a  portion  of  the 
gelatine  and  fail  to  mix  properly.  To  obviate  this  it  is  desirable  to 
make  the  gelatine  solution  in  a  more  concentrated  form  than  is  re¬ 
quired  for  use,  reserving  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  water  for 
the  solution  of  the  chrome  alum,  and  both  solutions  having  been 
carefully  filtered  are  mixed  at  a  tolerably  high  temperature, 
very  thoroughly  stirred,  and  again  passed  through  two  or  three 
thicknesses  of  muslin  to  remove  air-bubbles.  The  complete  so¬ 
lution  must  be  kept  liquid  the  whole  time  until  used,  as  if  it  once 
solidifies  it  cannot  be  again  satisfactorily  liquefied. 

A  number  of  plates  may  be  coated  with  the  substratum,  dried, 
and  kept  ready  for  use.  The  glass  having  been  well  cleaned  and 
dusted  is  coated  with  the  warm  gelatine  solution  as  with  collodion, 
the  surplus  being  drained  off  in  the  same  manner.  Should  any 
difficulty  be  experienced  in  its  flowing,  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  of 
alcohol  may  be  added.  The  plates  are  then  reared  on  end  in 
a  cupboard  or  rack  in  a  place  free  from  dust  and  allowed  to  dry. 

The  tissue  being  ready  for  development  is  immersed  in  water  to 
soften.  While  this  operation  is  proceeding  the  surface  should  he 
carefully  rubbed  with  a  pledget  of  cotton  wool  or  a  small  pad  of 
thoroughly-wetted  wash-leather,  to  remove  any  dust  or  other  par¬ 
ticles  which  may  have  adhered  to  it.  It  is  allowed  to  become 
thoroughly  limp,  and  is  then  placed  in  contact  with  one  of  the 
gelatinised  plates — which  has  also  been  soaked  in  water  for  a  few 
minutes — and  the  two  are  brought  into  intimate  contact  by  means 
of  the  squeegee.  Both  are  then  placed  under  pressure  for  at 
least  a-quarter  of  an  hour — preferably  for  double  that  time — when 
the  development  proper  may  be  proceeded  with. 

The  portion  of  the  manipulations  just  described  differs  only  from 
the  ordinary  practice  in  carbon  printing  in  the  necessity  for  greater 
care,  arising  from  the  increased  thickness  of  the  gelatine  film.  A 
longer  soaking  of  the  latter,  more  careful  squeegeeing,  and  an  in¬ 
crease  of  the  time  during  which  the  surfaces  remain  under  pressure 
before  development  will,  if  attended  to,  secure  all  that  is  needful. 

The  plate  carrying  the  tissue  is  first  placed  in  a  flat  dish  contain¬ 
ing  water  the  temperature  of  which  is  at  first  not  higher  than  100’ 
Fahr.,  which  may  be  increased  until  it  reaches  120°.  This  part  of 
the  proceedings  must  on  no  account  be  hurried.  As  soon  as  the 
paper  backing  shows  an  inclination  to  loosen  the  attempt  may  be 
made  to  detach  it ;  but  no  force  should  be  exerted,  otherwise  the 
whole  film  will,  in  all  likelihood,  become  detached  from  the  glass. 
Nor  must  the  temperature  of  the  water  be  increased  beyond  that 
mentioned ;  indeed,  it  is  preferable,  if  possible,  to  keep  it  five  degrees 
lower.  The  golden  rule  in  the  development  of  the  relief  is  “patience” 
and,  it  might  be  added,  “coolness.”  A  somewhat  refractory  film, 
at  first,  will  yield  to  prolonged  soaking  without  any  increase  of 
temperature  or  the  exertion  of  force,  and  eventually  the  paper  will 
strip  off  with  perfect  ease. 

The  gelatine  surface  having  been  laid  bare  it  is  allowed  to  remain 
for  a  minute  or  two  in  the  same  dish ;  the  plate  is  then  transferred 
to  another  vessel  kept  specially  for  development,  consisting  of  a 
zinc  tank  fitted  with  grooves,  into  which  the  plates  slide  as  into  a 
plate-box.  Here  it  may  have  to  remain  for  some  hours  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  the  depth  of  the  relief  required,  the 
exposure,  as  well  as  the  age  of  the  tissue,  all  of  which  circumstances 
affect  the  rapidity  of  development. 
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Jlurino'  this  period  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  retain  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  bath  at  or  about  the  point  that  has  been  named ;  and,  as 
it  is  obviously  inconvenient,  if  not  impossible,  to  give  continual 
personal  attention,  some  expedient  by  winch  the  temperature  may 
be  automatically  regulated  is  desirable.  Several  forms  of  ther¬ 
mostat  suitable  for  this  purpose  have  been  devised  ;  but  as  it  is 
intended  shortly  to  devote  a  special  article  to  this  subject,  we 
refrain  from  entering  into  the  matter  here. 


TRANSATLANTIC  JOTTINGS. 

In  taking  up  the  Photographic  Times  (New  York)  we  have  to  look 
a  second  time  at  the  title  to  be  certain  we  do  not  make  a  mistake ; 
for  we  are  so  accustomed  to  the  old,  quiet,  but  effective  back  moie 
like  a  piece  of  bronzed  aibumenised  paper  than  anything  else — that 
the  new  and  gayer  cover  (mostly  like  nothing  in  particular)  causes  us 
to  think  for  a  moment  that  we  have  taken  up  the  wrong  publication. 

A  glance  at  the  contents,  however,  assures  us  that  we  have  made  no 
error,  and  we  are  content  to  jot  down  our  extracts  of  current 
matters  photographic  across  the  water. 

Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  lately  gave  before  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Great  Britain  a  very  interesting  resumA  of  photographic  progress 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  Mr.  Bogardus,  early  last  month, 
gave  an  account  of  his  personal  experience,  extending  over  a  long 
period,  in  a  paper  entitled  Thirty -Seven  Tears  Behind  a  Camera. 
We  cannot,  of  course,  repeat  it  in  full,  but  a  few  extracts  will  give 
our  readers  some  idea  of  its  scope  and  style.  He  narrates  that  he 
started  photographic  operations  in  1846,  and  only  paid  fifty  dollars 
for  outfit  and  instructions,  and  this  at  a  time  when  exposures 
ranged  about  four  minutes.  Photographs  and  natural  colour  process- 
mongers  were  rife  at  that  early  period,  and  Mr.  Bogardus  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  the  unmasking  of  an  early  member  of  that 
fraternity.  “Cheap  Jack”  photographs  existed  at  that  embryonic 
period  of  commercial  photography,  and  an  account  is  given  of  a 
twenty-five  cent  studio  where  immense  numbers  were  taken,  and  , 
where,  if  a  sitter  were  dissatisfied,  he  was  told  to  pay  and  try  ^ 
again !  One  of  Mr.  Bogardus’s  pupils,  who  had  attended  to  have  ! 
further  lessons  as  he  was  in  a  difficulty,  asked  him,  after  watching 
his  operations  some  time,  if  he  “focussed  afresh  every  time,” 
evidently  considering  it  sufficient  to  perform  the  operation  once  a 
day.  He  gives  an  interesting  recollection,  recalling  the  old  never-to- 
wink  instructions — “  Stop  it !  stop  it !  ”  exclaimed  an  old  lady ;  “I 
winked.”  “  A  little  thing,  though  full-length — a  man  standing  by 
a  fluted  column,”  gives  as  good  an  idea  as  possible  of  the  old  original 
carte-de-visite  as  it  first  appeared.  We  cannot  conclude  this  brief 
abstract  better  than  by  repeating  his  advice — “strive  to  excel 
rather  than  undersell.” 

At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  Kurtz  gave  some  valuable  hints  upon 
the  production  of  crayon  pictures,  and  described  a  most  ingenious 
method  he  had  devised  for  quickly  covering  the  surface  of  paper  to 
avoid  labour  in  working  up  by  the  point  of  the  crayon.  To  “  kill 
the  large  white  surface  of  paper  he  had  experimented  with  all 
kinds  of  things,  such  as  coffee,  tea,  &c.,  and  then  he  happened  to 
think  of  a  very  nice  smoke-after-dinner  picture  made  in  artistic 
circles  in  Europe.”  Mr.  Kurtz  filled  a  tumbler  with  smoke  from  a 
cigarette,  inverted  it  over  a  piece  of  paper,  and  showed  how  it 
became  tinted.  He  stated  that,  following  this  idea,  he  had  filled  a 
large  box  with  smoke,  and,  putting  the  paper  in,  obtained  a  fine 
yellow  tint :  it  smelled  too  strongly  of  tobacco  to  be  of  any  use. 
Finally,  he  constructed  a  special  box,  into  which,  by  means  of  a 
pipe  attached  to  a  pair  of  bellows,  he  blew  a  fine  cloud  of  powder 
colour,  and  then  introduced  the  crayon  paper,  which  was  with¬ 
drawn,  after  a  few  seconds,  tinted  evenly  any  colour  according  to 
the  pigment  employed.  He  then  showed  how,  with  the  tint  as  a 
groundwork,  the  lights  or,  indeed,  complete  objects  could  be  com¬ 
pletely  stopped  out  by  laying  screens  on  the  paper  during  the 
tinting.  Mr.  Kurtz  further  demonstrated  how  a  photograph  could 
be  tinted  in  colours,  and  then  the  background  put  in  by  the  appa¬ 
ratus  described.  He  explained  how  lights  could  be  put  in  the  fiat 
tint  by  taking  off  the  pigment  with  bread.  The  whole  lecture,  it 
will  be  seen,  was  full  of  hints  of  great  value,  and,  when  illustrated 
by  the  lecturer’s  experiments,  must  have  conveyed  instruction  in  a 
very  full  and  novel  manner. 

Mr.  Clemons — whose  name  in  connection  with  silver  printing  is 
very  familiar-— narrates  an  experience  which,  we  must  say,  is  to  us 
as  surprising  as  novel.  Having  taken  into  stock  a  new  sample 
of  aibumenised  paper  and  put  into  use  with  bis  usual  solutions,  he 
“  was  surprised  to  find  how  mushy  and  soft  the  albumen  had 


become.”  He  went  back  to  his  old  brand,  and  that  also  worked 
“  mushy  and  soft.”  After  sundry  experiments  be  bit  upon  a  cure. 
He  placed  all  his  prints  in  a  bowl  of  hot  water  before  toning,  and 
the  evil  passed  away  !  The  remedy  seemed  as  singular  as  the 
disease. 

The  chairman  of  the  meeting  at  which  Messrs.  Kurtz  and 
Bogardus’s  papers  were  read  gave  his  experience  with  iodide  in  the 
pyro.  developer.  It  may  be  remembered  that  it  was  the  same 
experimentalist  who  gave  the  mercury-iodide  process,  which  has 
not  succeeded  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  tried  it  in  this 
country.  He  stated  a  number  of  facts  novel  in  chemical  lore.  Thus, 
iodide  of  lithium  formed  au  insoluble  iodide,  especially  in  hyposul¬ 
phite  of  soda,  and  it  took  at  least  an  hour  to  dissolve  the  iodide. 
He  gave  “  a  formula  by  which  the  colouring  matter  of  the  pyrogallic 
acid  which  dyed  the  gelatine  film  yellow  would  he  prevented  from 
doing  so.  He  destroyed  the  yellow  and  the  property  to  dye  the  film 
by  using  amraonio-citrate  of  iron.” 

In  the  Photographic  Times  (New  York)  we  find  an  excellent 
article  on  telescopes  for  astronomical  photography,  by  Mr.  William 
Harkness,  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Observatory,  Washington,  D.C. 
Alluding  to  Mr.  Rutherfurd’s  special  addition  of  a  third  lens  to  his 
telescope  for  photographic  purposes,  Mr.  Harkness  states  that  the 
disarrangement  caused  by  shortening  the  focus  causes  so  much 
trouble  that  most  photographers  prefer  to  have  a  separate  telescope 
constructed  solely  for  photographic  purposes.  He  points  out  a 
common  mistake  made  in  supposing  the  focus  of  the  telescope  to  be 
changed  by  disturbances  in  the  atmosphere  which  frequently  break 
up  the  images  of  celestial  objects  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  see  them. 
The  focus  never  changes,  he  says.  He  explains  why  a  sharp  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  moon  cannot  be  obtained  with  Stevens’s  telescope.  All 
the  available  counterbalancing  powers  of  curves  and  differing  densi¬ 
ties  of  the  glass  are  absorbed  in  important  corrections  for  visual 
accuracy,  and,  in  consequence,  the  spherical  aberration  of  the  blue 
rays  remains  uncorrected  ;  hence  a  sharp  photograph  cannot  be  taken 
by  the  instrument.  Mr.  Harkness  also  states  that  attempts  to 
photograph  the  moon  with  the  twenty-six-inch  Washington  tele¬ 
scope  has  been  a  failure,  and  he  predicts  that  like  failures  will 
attend  all  similar  attempts  with  the  great  Lick  telescope.  In  short, 
he  says  : — “  The  principles  upon  which  all  these  instruments  are  con¬ 
structed  render  them  incapable  of  doing  first-class  photographic 
work  when  used  with  anything  like  their  full  aperture.  To  prevent 
misapprehension  it  may  be  well  to  add  that,  as  the  spherical  aber¬ 
ration  varies  as  the  square  of  the  aperture,  passable  photographs 
may  be  made  with  any  telescope  if  a  cap  is  put  over  its  objective  to 
reduce  the  aperture  sufficiently.”  This  paper  is  as  excellent  and 
instructive  as  it  is  brief. 

We  have  only  space  to  note  a  discussion  at  the  Chicago  Photo¬ 
graphic  Association  upon  the  use  of  coloured  media  in  the  dark 
room  for  modifying  the  light  during  development.  They  wrere 
evidently  founded  on  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham’s  experiments,  but  can¬ 
not  be  properly  compared  with  them,  as  they  did  not  observe  his 
conditions  nor  use  his  actual  materials.  A  large  number  of  colours 
were  tried,  from  blue  to  orange,  to  test  both  visual  and  actinic 
transparency.  There  was  the  usual  discrepancy  of  opinion,  and  one 
gentleman  courted  and  obtained  a  smart  rebuff  when  he  asserted 
that  he  had  exposed  a  plate  for  ten  minutes  to  the  light  from  a 
lantern  turned  on  to  the  full  and  protected  by  a  sheet  of  green  and 
one  of  orange  glass.  The  members  remarked  it  was  a  poor  adver¬ 
tisement  of  the  rapidity  of  the  particular  branch  of  plates  tried. 

We  conclude  by  giving  publicity  to  the  latest  discovery  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  announced  on  the  authority  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  of 
January  30th:  — 

“  Cleveland ,  January  28. — Edward  W.  Fell,  of  this  city,  after  ex¬ 
perimenting  for  two  years,  claims  to  have  succeeded  a  few  days  ago  iu 
perfecting  an  invention,  which  the  author  ranks  with  the  electric  light 
and  telephone.  The  invention  consists  of  taking  absolutely-permanent 
pictures  upon  any  substance  whatever  having  a  smooth  surface,  in¬ 
stantly  by  the  action  of  electricity  upon  a  sensitive  coating,  and  at  an 
expense  not  exceeding  one  cent  per  picture.  A  reporter  who  called 
upon  the  inventor  was  shown  some  photographs  on  pieces  of  wood, 
which  were  not  only  perfect  in  outline  and  finish,  but  possessed  a  pecu¬ 
liar  softness  not  obtainable  by  any  other  process.” 

- <s* - - 

ON  THE  PERMANENCY  OF  SILVER  PRINTS. 

[A  communication  to  the  N eweastle-on-T yn e  and  Northern  Counties’  Photographic 

Association.] 

Fbom  the  discussions  now  taking  place  at  the  various  photographic 
societies,  and  in  the  journals  devoted  to  photography,  anent  the  fading 
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of  silver  prints,  I  infer  that  the  subject  has  come  so  prominently  for¬ 
ward  again  from  photographers  finding  a  greater  disposition  in  modern 
prints  to  fade  than  was  the  case  formerly.  The  cause  of  this  rapid 
fading  must  be  rather  far  to  seek,  or  some  satisfactory  elucidation 
would  ere  this  have  been  put  forward.  Must  we,  then,  be  content  to 
receive  as  an  axiom  the  saying  that  “silver  prints  will  fade?”  Well ; 
yes.  They  will,  and  so  will  engravings  and  every  other  production 
with  paper  for  its  base.  But  the  difficulty  is  the  short  space  of  time 
photographs  too  often  take  to  reach  this  stage.  Many  of  us  have 
photographs  by  us  of  twenty  years’  standing  as  good  as  when  first  pro¬ 
duced,  and  examples  of  which  I  will  show  you,  while  others  but  a  few 
months’  old  are  passing  rapidly  away.  How  are  we  to  reconcile  this 
discrepancy?  To  what  influence  does  the  one  owe  its  preservation  and 
the  other  its  decay — yet  both  equally,  carefully,  or  carelessly  kept  ?  I 
would  be  glad  if  I  could  tell  you.  I  can  only  offer  a  few  remarks 
on  the  subject. 

From  the  discussion  and  opinions  promulgated  by  the  earliest  workers 
in  photography  one  is  lead  to  infer  that-  the  permanency  of  silver 
prints  was  more  favoured  by  the  old  -sel  d’or,  or  mixed  hypo,  and  gold 
bath,  than  by  the  present  alkaline  toning  method.  But  is  it  so  ?  As  an 
old  worker,  both  in  the  printing  and  albumenising,  I  trust  I  may  ven¬ 
ture  to  add  my  mite  of  information  to  that  already  laid  before  us 
through  the  medium  of  the  photographic  publications. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  permanency  of  silver  prints  is  only  in  favour 
of  the  sel  d’or  method  of  toning  and  fixing  at  one  operation  when  certain 
conditions  are  observed,  and  those  conditions  exercise  an  iniluence 
upon  the  permanency  of  silver  prints  by  any  of  the  methods  of  toning. 

I  have  known  prints  to  fade  quite  as  rapidly  when  toned  by  the  sel 
d’or  bath  as  by  any  method  subsequently  introduced.  The  first  of  the 
conditions  essential  to  permanency  I  consider  to  be  the  use  of  perfectly- 
fresh  albumen,  with  nothing  added  thereto  but  the  necessary  chloride, 
whether  of  sodium,  ammonium,  or  barium,  or  a  mixture  of  these  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  required  time  of  the  prints.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  use  of  fresh  albumen  in  the  preparation  of  paper  entails  moi’e 
labour  in  beating  up,  and  greater  care  is  necessary  in  coating  the 
paper ;  the  glass,  too,  may  not  be  so  smooth  and  high  as  that  produced 
by  stale  albumen.  These  considerations,  perhaps,  may  account  for 
many  manufacturers  of  albumenised  paper  using  albumen  in  a  state  of 
fermentation,  or,  as  we  may  judge  at  times  by  the  perfume  of  the 
paper,  in  an  advanced  stage  of  decomposition. 

Looking  at  the  constituents  of  albumen,  does  it  not  stand  to  reason 
that  if  in  the  very  first  stage  of  our  printing  operations  we  use  a 
material  in  a  state  of  decay  we  introduce  the  elements  of  that 
decay  into  our  photographs?  I  think  this  point  may  be  satisfactorily 
proved  thus -Take  two  sheets  of  paper — one  prepared  with  fresh 
albumen  and  the  other  with  albumen  that  is  in  a  state  of  decomposi* 
tion,  sufficiently  so  as  to  be  unpleasant  to  a  person  with  a  delicate 
sense  of  smell.  Sensitise  these  sheets  on  the  same  silver  solution. 
What  is  the  result?  The  paper  prepai’ed  with  the  fresh  albumen  will 
retain  its  purity  for  some  time.  I  have  known  it  to  keep  a  week  in  cold 
weather,  while  that  prepared  with  the  stale,  according  to  the  extent 
of  the  decay,  turned  yellow  before  it  was  dry,  or  very  shortly  afterwards. 
Take  prints  from  these  papers,  toned  by  any  method  you  please,  and  I 
Avill  venture  to  say  that  the  prints  on  the  latter  or  decomposed 
albumen  will  soon  be  in  the  “  sear  and  yellow  leaf.” 

The  next  consideration  is  the  toning  bath.  There  are  two  drawbacks 
to  the  use  of  the  mixed  hypo,  and  gold  bath.  The  first  is  its  ap¬ 
parent  extravagance,  and  the  next  the  difficulty  of  knowing  when  you 
have  left  off  toning  with  gold  and  begun  toning  with  sulphur.  Thus, 
it  often  happened  that  when  a  larger  batch  of  prints  was  toned  in  the 
same  bath  than  the  capacity  of  the  bath  could  possibly  tone  with 
gold,  part  of  that  batch  would  be  in  a  condition  to  fade  on  the  least 
provocation,  and  often  without  it.  But  you  must  remember  that  the 
votaries  of  the  art  in  those  days  had  not  the  means  of  information  at 
their  fingers’  ends  the  present  generation  has.  Photographic  chemistry 
was  at  a  very  low  ebb,  consequently  errors  were  committed  that  we 
should  not  be  guilty  of  now.  Yet,  with  it  all,  work  was  produced  by 
a  few  able  hands  that  would  bear  favourable  comparison  with  the  work 
of  the  present  day,  as  my  recollection  of  the  first  exhibition  of  the 
Parent  Society'  enables  me  to  say. 

To  return,  however,  to  my  subject.  As  to  the  extravagance  of  the 
sel  d’or  bath :  that  is  more  apparent  than  real,  as  by  a  very  simple 
method  all  the  gold  not  taken  up  by  the  prints  can  be  recovered.  The 
process  is  an  interesting  one,  and  made  pleasurable  at  the  finish  by  the 
large  percentage  of  metal  recovered.  The  whole  process  of  recovery 
has  lately  been  treated  in  a  very  exhaustive  and  able  manner  by  Mr. 
F.  W.  Hart,  so  that  I  need  say  nothing  on  that  head. 

Gf  the  alkaline  methods  of  toning  I  certainly  give  preference  to  the 
carbonate  of  soda  bath,  as,  although  not,  perhaps,  giving  the  richness 
of  tone  the  acetate  bath  does,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  by  comparison, 
that  the  prints  are  more  permanent;  and  were  the  gentleman  whom  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  nominating  for  membership  present  he  would  be 
able  to  fully  bear  me  out  in  this  statement  both  by  precept  and  ex¬ 
ample.  This  bath  you  must  make  up  freshly  each  day — presuming  you 
tone  every  day,  or,  if  not,  a  few  hours  before  use ;  and  that  I  take  to  be 
in  its  favour,  as  I  consider  a  bath  that  has  been  used  over  and  over 
again  must  necessarily  carry  some  impurities  with  it.  As  the  un¬ 


deposited  gold  can  be  precipitated  with  Bulphate  of  iron  there  is  little 
gain  in  pushing  a  bath  to  the  utmost  of  its  powers. 

The  next  consideration  is  the  ready-sensitised  paper,  and  whether  its 
introduction  is  in  any  way  answerable  for  the  fading  of  silver  prints.  I 
have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is.  The  accusation  is  sweeping, 
I  admit ;  but  as  it  is  founded  upon  practical  experience  and  not  on  theo¬ 
retical  reasoning — theory  and  practice  not  always  agreeing,  especially 
in  photography — 1  shall  stand  by  my  statement  until  refuted  by  the 
comparative  experiments  of  others.  It  has  been  our  custom — rather  an 
apathetic  one — so  long  as  a  paper  would  “keep  well,  print  quickly, 
tone  easily,  and  yield  prints  of  good  quality,”  to  be  content,  giving  no 
thought  to  the  morrow  of  such  prints. 

The  method  of  toning  the  mounting  medium  and  the  quality  of  the 
mounts  have  been  from  time  to  time  put  forward  as  the  delinquents  in 
bringing  about  fading,  and  albumen  more  than  once  has  been  pointed 
out  as  the  culprit;  but  a  bill  of  indictment  has  never,  to  my  knowledge, 
been  preferred  against  durable  sensitised  paper.  Well,  it  is  done  now, 
and,  therefore,  the  sooner  you  constitute  yourselves  a  grand  jury  to 
inquire  into  its  merits  the  better,  and  if  you  are  unable  to  return  a  true 
bill  my  experience  will  not  be  verified. 

We  must  bear  in  mind,  when  making  comparisons  between  the  per¬ 
manency  of  prints  of  the  present  day  and  those  of  the  past,  that  in  the 
earlier  days  of  photography  absolutely  fresh  albumen  was  considered 
imperative  in  the  preparation  of  paper — so  much  so,  that  each  egg  was 
broken  singly  into  a  cup  in  order  that  its  freshness  might  be  assured 
before  being  added  to  the  bulk. 

What  is  the  moral  of  the  little  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  saying  ? 
Firstly  :  that  if  you  wish  to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  permanency 
in  your  prints  use  paper  that  has  been  prepared  with  ahsolutely-frcsh 
albumen,  with  nothing  added  but  the  salting  medium.  Secondly: 
whether  you  tone  by  the  sel  d’or  or  one  of  the  many  alkaline  methods, 
do  not  overwork  your  bath.  Thirdly:  watch  the  behaviour  of  your 
ready-sensitised  paper.  Lastly,  and  this  is  only  a  hint:  finish  washing 
in  several  changes  of  warm  water. 

Bear  these  items  in  mind,  and  I  think  there  will  be  less  cause  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  fading  of  silver  prints.  R.  Stanley  Freeman. 


LECTURES  AT  THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  ACTION. 

The  third  lecture  was  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  on  Saturday 
last,  the  15th  instant,  at  the  commencement  of  which  Captain  Abney 
referred  briefly  to  the  concluding  remarks  of  his  previous  lecture,  show¬ 
ing  the  method  of  the  building  up  of  an  alkaline-developed  image.  He 
completed  his  remarks  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  by  saying  that  it 
was  not  a  chance  medley  of  events  which  caused  an  image  to  develope, 
but  the  small  molecular  energies  that,  when  directed  judiciously,  lead 
to  a  practical  building  up  of  the  edifice  ;  and  that  the  deposition  of 
crystalline  matter  can  be  made  to  be  the  scientific  mode  by  which  an 
alteration  in  the  composition  of  molecules  can  be  made  manifest.  The 
use  of  sensitisers  as  halogen  absorbers  was  briefly  dealt  with  experi¬ 
mentally,  as  also  the  unity  of  the  photographic  image  and  the  visible 
image. 

The  lecturer  next  referred  to  the  effect  of  shearing  stress  on  molecules, 
illustrating  his  results  by  experimenting,  and  showing  slides  which 
referred  to  his  latest  researches  in  the  matter. 

The  intensity  of  radiation  was  next  dealt  with,  and  the  apparent 
failure  of  the  law  which  is  usually  enunciated  that  exposure  multiplied 
by  the  intensity,  if  a  constant  quantity,  should  always  give  the  same 
effect  on  the  molecules.  A  plate  was  exposed,  about  one  foot  from  a 
blue  Bunsen  flame,  for  thirty  seconds,  and  another  to  the  spark 
emanating  from  five  Leyden  jars,  the  relative  times  of  exposures 
being  stated  to  be  7,500,000  to  1,  whilst  the  volumes  of  illuminated  gas 
were  as  1,000  to  1.  Thus  the  quantity  of  illumination  multiplied  by 
the  time  of  exposures  would  be  as  7,500,000,000  to  1,  which  would 
mean  an  intensity  of  light  in  the  spark  far  exceeding  that  Avliich 
it  really  possessed. 

The  subject  of  the  destruction  of  the  effect  of  light  on  the  molecules, 
by  means  of  oxidising  agencies,  was  next  thoroughly  gone  into,  and 
several  experiments  and  slides  were  exhibited,  showing  the  effect  of 
bichromate  of  potash,  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  and  iodine  as  destructive 
agents. 

The  action  of  light  in  aiding  oxidation  was  next  experimentally 
illustrated.  A  plate  of  bromide  of  silver,  first  exposed  to  light,  Avas 
immersed  for  a  second  in  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  and  then 
exposed  behind  an  opaque  plate  with  a  cross  cut  out  of  it,  so  as  to  be 
transparent.  The  sensitive  plate,  to  which  the  bichromate  Avas  still 
clinging,  was  then  developed ;  and  the  audience  saw  on  the  screen  the 
parts  of  the  plate  which  had  received  the  second  exposure  continue 
unaltered,  whilst  the  remainder  blackened  all  over. 

The  lecturer  made  some  final  remarks  on  the  struggle  which  always 
was  carried  on  between  the  reducing  action  of  light  and  the  oxidising 
action.  The  whole  of  the  experiments  Avere  most  successfully  performed. 

Mr.  C.  Ray  Woods  managed  the  lantern  for  the  lecturer,  as  also  the 
electrical  portion  of  the  experiments.  Captain  Abney’s  well-knoAvn 
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oclivity  for  “red  coats  ”  made  it  a  matter  of  course  that  his  assistant 
ould  be  one  of  them,  and  Sergeant  Jackson,  R.E.,  was  everything 
hich  a  lecturer  could  wish. 

- + - 

PHOTO. -BLOCK  PRINTING. 

r  Abstract  of  a  Lecture  delivered  before  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic 
Association,  by  T.  Bolas,  F.C.S.] 

he  process  of  printing  in  a  typographic  press  from  a  block  produced 
orn  a  photograph  is  a  method  of  great  interest  to  every  photographer. 
4ver  printing,  however  beautiful  the  results  obtainable,  is  open  to 
ie  charge  of  want  of  permanence,  and,  where  large  numbers  were 
quired  at  a  moderate  cost  and  with  rapidity,  was  quite  out  of  the 
lesiion.  Some  time  since  a  well-known  photographer  was  asked  what 
as  the  printing  process  of  the  future.  He  replied  “  photo. -block 
minting.”  He  was  probably  right. 

The  process  of  printing  from  a  raised  block  is  now  thirty  years  old, 
rt  it  is  only  lately  that  such  modifications  and  improvements  have 
>en  introduced  as  to  give  promise  of  its  coming  into  general  use. 
here  are  now  so  many  variations  of  the  method  known,  each  of  which 
jay  be  called  “a  process,”  that  to  enter  fully  into  details  concerning 
1  of  them  would  occupy  not  one  lecture,  but  twelve  or  twenty-four. 

;  is,  therefore,  only  practicable  to  speak  of  a  few  of  them. 

Betwen  twenty-eight  and  thirty  years  ago  Paul  Pretsch  came  from 
'ienna  with  a  process  which,  with  the  perseverance  characteristic  of  a 
reat  man,  he  had  worked  out  and  brought  to  a  certain  degree  of 
3rfection.  This  process  was  based  upon  the  reticulation  which  a  film 
;  gelatine  combined  with  bichromate  of  potash  undergoes  when  dried 
t  a  temperature  sufficiently  high  and  exposed  to  light.  This  grain 
;  modified  by  the  degree  of  exposure  to  light,  and  so  rendered 
ipable  of  producing  a  block  with  a  natural  stipple  or  grain  due  to  the 
feticulation  of  the  gelatine.  An  illustration  of  this  method  appears 
n  page  80  of  the  current  volume  of  the  Year-Book. 

The  Pretsch  process  has  not  been  worked  to  any  great  extent  com- 
lercially,  and  when  the  company  which  had  been  formed  to  work  it 
came  to  grief  ”  it  was  doubtless  because  it  was  before  its  time.  Soon 
fter  the  collapse  of  the  Pretsch  Company  Mr.  Dallas  (who  had  been 
onnected  with  it)  started  making  blocks  on  his  own  account.  From 
he  specimens  tha,t  have  been  shown,  in  which  the  lights  and  shades 
rere  reproduced  in  what  is  known  as  the  reticulative  grain,  it  is 
robable  that  the  method  is  to  an  extent  similar.  A  weakness  in  the 
’retsch  method  is  that  the  surface  of  the  block  is  not  absolutely  plane. 
The  processes  in  more  general  modern  use  depend  upon  the  fact  that 
stone  prepared  for  lithography,  or  a  sheet  of  metal  upon  which  a 
itty-ink  design  has  been  traced  for  use  as  a  zincographic  plate,  can  be 
onverted  into  a  raised  block  suitable  for  typographic  printing  by 
reatment  with  dilute  nitric  acid.  This  dissolves  away  the  stone 
r  metal  in  those  parts  not  protected  by  the  ink,  and  leaves  them 
s  raised  lines.  If  the  action  of  the  acid  be  uninterruptedly  continued 
ufficiently  long  to  obtain  a  high  relief,  such  as  is  required  for  the 
irinting-press,  the  fine  lines  will  suffer  or  be  destroyed,  and  for 
his  reason — the  acid  acts  in  all  directions,  and  as  soon  as  there  is  a 
terceptible  depth  eaten  away  the  sides  of  the  lines  will  be  dissolved 
,s  well  as  the  space  between  them.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  as  soon 
ts  the  plate  has  been  eaten  away  to  a  very  slight  depth,  the  acid 
s  poured  off,  the  plate  washed  and  re-inked,  and  the  lines  being  loaded 
ip  with  ink  and  resin  the  plate  is  warmed.  The  resin  runs  a  little  down 
>ver  the  sides  of  the  lines  and  so  protects  them  while  another  etching 
s  performed.  This  is  repeated  until  sufficient  depth  is  obtained. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  first  essential  matter  in  these  processes  is 
;o  obtain  a  photograph  in  fatty  ink,  the  half-tones  of  which  must  be  re¬ 
presented  by  a  grain,  by  dots,  or  by  lines.  Some  of  the  methods  of  pro- 
lucing  such  lines  or  stipple,  illustrating  the  processes  dependent  upon 
<uch  methods,  will  now  be  described.  Hundreds  of  processes  must  be 
mritted,  and  those  now  treated  on  all  depend  upon  the  translation  of  a 
Woodbury  relief  into  such  a  representation  by  line  or  dot  of  the  half¬ 
tone  of  the  original  as  has  been  found  to  be  necessary. 

An  ingenious  method  of  translating  the  gradations  of  a  W oodbury  relief 
into  stipple  was  devised  by  Mr.  Ives,  of  Philadelphia.  An  inking  roller 
is  used  to  enter  the  deep  places  in  the  gelatine,  and  the  mould 
or  relief  is  inked  all  over  with  this  roller.  A  paper  has  been  prepared 
iwhich  has  been  rolled  into  a  pyramidal  grain.  The  size  of  the  grain  may 
vary  somewhat,  but  in  the  specimen  shown  the  tops  of  the  pyramids  are 
about  the  hundredth  of  an  inch  apart.  This  paper  is  laid  upon  the  inked 
relief,  and  is  placed  in  a  press.  The  greater  pressure  exerted  by  the 
prominent  places  in  the  relief  causes  the  pyramidal  grain  to  be  filled  up 
to  the  bottom  or  nearly  so,  whilst  in  the  half-tones  the  pyramids  will 
be  inked  to  a  less  depth  and  in  the  high  lights  not  at  all.  Thus  the  half¬ 
tone  of  the  Woodbury  relief  has  been  translated  into  a  sort  of  mechanical 
half-tone  by  dot  or  stipple.  [The  lecturer  here  performed  the  operation 
described,  using  a  velvet  roller  and  a  small  screw  press.]  In  actual  prac¬ 
tice  a  hydraulic  press  is  used,  and  the  relief  placed  between  accurately- 
true  surfaces.  It  is  not  practicable  or  necessary  to  bring  such  appliances 
to  this  meeting.  It  will  be  understood  that  it  is  only  intended  to  show 
the  principles  concerned.  [An  example  of  the  translation  by  this  method 
i  pf  the  Woodbury  relief  into  a  raised  zinc  block  was  passed  round, 


together  with  a  print  from  the  same.]  This  print  was  one  of  a  number 
made  with  an  ordinary  printing  machine  at  the  rate  of  about  twelve 
hundred  an  hour,  and  the  result  was  good  enough  to  illustrate  the  fact 
that  a  process  of  this  character  has  a  large  commercial  future. 

Other  methods  of  translating  half-tone  into  dot  or  stipple  have  been 
devised.  Very  fine  results  have  been  obtained  by  Meissenbach,  an 
example  of  whose  work  I  now  pass  round.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
quality  in  this  production,  but  we  must  not  expect  to  get  at  once  every 
advantage.  When  block  printing  has  been  worked  and  studied  as 
much  as  silver  printing  a  still  higher  quality  will  come. 

Three  methods  of  translating  the  Woodbury  relief  into  stipple  have 
recently  been  patented  by  Zuccato.  In  the  first  of  these  methods 
V-shaped  lines  or  grooves  are  ruled  in  type-metal,  the  metal  is  then 
inked,  a  piece  of  paper  is  laid  upon  it,  and  the  relief  on  the  back  of  the 
paper.  Under  pressure  the  paper  is  forced  more  or  less  between  the 
lines,  and  takes  up  more  or  less  ink  according  to  the  thickness  of  the 
various  portions  of  the  gelatine  relief.  In  the  second  of  the  Zuccato 
methods  a  piece  of  gauze  is  used  between  the  paper  and  the  inked 
metal;  and  in  the  third  method  the  metal  block  is  covered  with  a 
pattern  inked  in  dot  or  stipple.  The  pressure  of  the  raised  parts  of  the 
gelatine  relief  behind  the  paper  caused  the  dots  to  be  spread  out,  their 
magnitude  and  consequent  closeness  to  each  other  causing  the  shades 
to  be  deeper. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Woodbury  has  devised  several  ingenious  methods  of 
translating  half-tone  into  stipple.  Some  of  these  methods  are  patented. 

In  one  method  he  backs  up  the  negative  with  gauze,  so  as  to  produce  a 
grain  in  the  relief  itself. 

— - - - - - — 

OLD  PHOTOGRAPHS.* 

Permanence  and  the  Causes  of  Paling. 

The  ■permanency  of  photographs  has  always  been  a  thorn  in  the  side 
of  the  photographer,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  the  want  of  permanence. 
With  all  the  improvements  in  apparatus,  uniformity  in  chemicals,  and 
experience  the  charge  of  Avant  of  permanence  is  quite  as  much  and 
quite  as  fairly  used  as  a  Aveapon  in  the  hands  of  its  detractors,  and  even 
of  its  friends,  as  ever  it  was.  If  anything,  I  believe  modern  silver  prints 
are,  on  the  Avhole,  less  permanent  than  old  ones.  The  reason  is  under¬ 
stood  by  most  Avho  have  had  experience  in  the  matter,  and  is,  I  think, 
fairly  attributed  to  the  more  delicate  negatives  and  less-concentrated 
solutions  used  now  than  formerly,  especially  the  thinness  of  the  nega¬ 
tives.  There  seem  to  be  a  few  well-ascertained  causes  of  deterioration 
of  silver  prints,  scarcely  any  of  which  are  irremediable.  They  are — 1. 
Very  rapid  printing  from  thin  negatives.  2.  Imperfect  fixation,  in¬ 
cluding  imperfect  removal  of  the  salts  formed  by  the  process.  3. 
Insufficient  washing  or  bad  quality  of  the  paper.  With  regard  to  the  first 
reason — “  quick  printing  from  thin  negatives  ” — the  remedy  is  obA'ious. 
With  regard  to  the  second,  which  is  by  far  the  most  serious  fault  of  any, 
the  remedy,  although  obvious,  is  not  so  easily  applied,  perfect  remoA’al  of 
the  unstable  matter  from  the  paper  being  somewhat  troublesome  to 
thoroughly  effect.  This  arises  in  a  measure  from  having  uncertain 
quantities  to  deal  with,  the  methods  of  procedure  not  being  A’aried 
accordingly.  A  plan  that  will  ansAver  with  one  sample  of  paper  at  one 
time  will  at  another,  Avith  a  different  paper,  fail.  The  temperature, 
also,  at  which  the  process  is  worked  has  a  considerable  influence  upon 
the  results. 

The  folloAving  conditions,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  form  a  rough  outline 
of  causes  of  failure  : — An  exhausted  or  a  too  AAreak  solution  of  hyposul¬ 
phite  of  soda.  This  may  be  brought  about  by  attempting  to  fix  too 
many  prints  in  one  quantity  of  solution,  or  owing  to  the  hypo.  haAfing 
lost  some  of  its  solvent  poAver  by  being  kept  in  solution  and  exposed  to 
light,  or  by  the  crystals  being  kept  in  a  moist  state ;  by  the  salt  itself 
being  impure  or  containing  a  large  percentage  of  sulphate  ;  or  the  silver 
salts  formed  by  the  action  of  the  hyposidphite  not  being  thoroughly  removed, 
from  the  paper  by  rapid  and  effectual  washing.  I  liaA’e  found  by  actual 
experiment  that  if  the  hypo.,  after  having  effected  the  solution  and  altera¬ 
tion  of  the  salts  of  silver,  be  icell  washed  out  of  the  prints,  fresh  hyposul¬ 
phite  (say  a  twenty-per-cent,  solution)  applied  to  and  left  in  the  prints 
and  dried  in  the  usual  way  has  no  effect  AvhateA’er  on  their  permanence — 
an  experiment  anyone  can  make.  This,  I  am  aware,  runs  counter  to 
the  general  opinion,  as  it  includes  the  mounting  of  prints  on  boards 
containing  hyposulphite,  which  is  supposed  to  affect  their  permanence. 
I  attribute  the  deleterious  effects  of  suGh  mounts  to  something  else 
than  hyposulphite — probably  chlorine. 

That  a  strong,  hot  solution  of  hyposulphite  will  effectually  fade  a 
silver  print  there  is  no  doubt  whatever,  but  the  cases  are  not  parallel. 
We  might  with  as  good  reason  say  because  strong  nitric  acid  applied 
to  the  skin  Avill  blister  it  very  dilute  nitric  acid  will  do  the  same,  only 
more  slowly.  This  we  knoAv  is  not  the  case.  Therefore,  because 
under  certain  conditions  hyposulphite  of  soda  will  be  injurious,  under 
different  conditions  there  is  no  reason  to  look  upon  it  as  prejudicial  to 
the  degree  it  is  generally  represented.  Like  many  other  substances, 
the  effect  depends  upon  liow  it  is  applied.  Bad  quality  of  paper  Avill 
cause  a  degradation  of  the  tones  and  a  yellowing  of  the  whites,  but 
will  not  cause  fading  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  Avord, 
x  Continued  from  page  1§9. 
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Confusion  as  to  the  Meaning  of  Terms. 

There  seems  to  be  some  amount  of  confusion  -with  regard  to  the 
term  “fading”  that  is  applied  indiscriminately  to  silver  prints  which 
have  become  defective  from  various  causes,  when  it  should  rightly  be 
confined  to  those  prints  in  which  the  shadows  have  become  less  deep 
than  when  they  were  made.  With  numbers  of  photographic  printers 
a  sort  of  rule-of-thumb  holds  good — a  certain  quantity  of  hypo,  in  the 
fixing-bath,  a  certain  time  for  the  prints  to  remain  therein,  without 
any  other  variation,  so  that  they  are  turned  over  occasionally,  and  no 
consideration  for  kind  of  paper  used  or  the  number  of  prints  to  be 
fixed.  The  routine  is  the  same,  winter  and  summer,  and,  like  the  laws 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  which  altereth  not  (or  had  not  used  to  be), 
the  consequence  is  irregular  results.  Probably  the  first  prints  put  into 
the  bath  are  all  right,  but  the  subsequent  additions  are  not  so  ;  hence 
some  fading  and  some  remaining  good.  These  causes,  operating  on 
prints  of  different  degrees  of  substantiality,  so  to  say — prints  from 
strong  or  hard  negatives,  and  those  from  delicate  or  weak  ones — are 
quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  different  degrees  of  permanence. 
This  has,  in  fact,  procured  for  silver  printing  the  unenviable  notoriety 
of  being  a  fugitive  process.  In  addition  to  these  causes  of  failure, 
printing  for  many  years  was  looked  upon  as  merely  an  unimportant 
mechanical  process,  to  perform  which  almost  anybody  was  good 
enough.  Inexperienced  youths  were  generally  employed  in  the  print¬ 
ing  department.  The  mystery  is  that  silver  prints  lasted  as  well  as  they 
have  done;  and  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  prints  faded,  yellowed, 
and  had  all  sorts  of  complaints,  when  operations  requiring  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  technical  skill  and  chemical  knowledge  were  deputed 
to  such  incompetent  hands,  so  utterly  ignorant,  and,  as  a  rule,  careless 
as  ignorant  ?  It  only  remains  for  photographers  to  be  conscientious 
and  careful  to  remove  this  stigma  from  an  art  the  results  of  which 
have  never  beeu  surpassed  by  any  other  mechanical  or  chemical 
method  of  printing,  and,  in  all  probability  never  will  be. 

I  have  as  yet  said  nothing  about  toning  as  an  influence  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  silver  prints.  That  it  exercises  a  good  effect  to  this  end 
there  is  no  doubt ;  but  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  is  doubtful. 
That  prints  which  have  beeu  toned  in  the  old  hypo,  and  gold  bath  have 
remained  in  good  condition  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  proof  of  here 
tonight ;  but  whether,  in  some  instances,  the  toning  resulted  from  the 
action  of  gold  or  sulphur  we  are  not  so  absolutely  certain.  Possibly,  if 
after  the  toning  the  proofs  had  been  subjected  to  a  fresh  hypo,  bath,  the 
result  might  have  been  much  better.  In  our  present  methods  of  working 
with  the  alkaline  gold  bath  we  certainly  do  get  a  deposit  of  gold  on  the 
image,  and  the  colour  resulting  therefrom  is  pleasant  to  look  upon. 
Basing  our  opinion  on  the  respective  qualities  of  the  two  metals  (gold 
and  silver)  to  resist  atmospheric  influences,  the  superior  permanency 
must  be  accorded  to  gold.  This,  with  the  decided  improvement  in  the 
appearance  of  the  picture  will,  no  doubt,  cause  us  to  retain  the  use  of 
the  gold  toning  bath  so  long  as  silver  printing  continues  to  be  the  pro¬ 
cess  in  general  use.  Edward  Dunmore. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next. ) 

- - 

THE  CHADDERTQN  EXPLOSION. 

We  have  condensed  from  the  Oldham  Evening  Express  the  following  report, 
omitting  from  it  such  matters  as  were  devoid  of  technical  interest : — 

The  adjourned  inquest  on  the  body  of  William  Heywood,  the  boy  who 
was  killed  by  an  explosion  at  an  entertainment  given  in  the  Chadderton 
Town  Hall,  on  the  22nd  ult.,  was  resumed  on  Monday  last,  in  the  Chad¬ 
derton  Town  Hall,  before  Mr.  Molesworth,  coroner.  The  wrecked  ap¬ 
paratus  was  temporarily  fixed  in  the  room,  in  order  that  the  matter 
might  be  better  explained  to  the  coroner  and  the  jury. 

The  Coroner,  after  the  jury  had  answered  to  their  names,  said  since  the 
last  sitting  of  the  inquest  he  thought  it  right  that  they  should  know  what 
had  taken  place,  and  what  he  had  done  with  a  view'  of  saving  the  time  of 
the  jury  and  the  witnesses.  He  had  seen  Mr.  Diggle,  and  had  taken  from 
him  a  considerably  lengthy  deposition,  which  he  would  read  to  them.  He 
also  said  that  he  rvould  forward  the  facts  of  the  case  to  the  Home  Secretary, 
requesting  that  an  inspector  of  explosives  should  be  sent  down.  He  had 
received  a  reply  to  that  letter,  in  which  Mr.  A.  F.  O.  Liddell,  on  behalf  of 
the  Home  Secretary,  stated  that  he  thought  it  was  a  case  in  which  it  was 
not  necessary  and  would  not  be  to  any  advantage  to  send  down  an 
inspector.  Since  then  he  had  taken  the  statement  from  Mr.  Diggle,  and 
v'hich  had  appeared  in  the  papers.  As  certain  portions  wrere  somewhat 
vague,  he  thought  it  would  be  a  convenience  to  the  jury  to  have  an  expert 
present,  and  whose  opinion  would  carry  some  weight  and  lead  them  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  the  disaster  now  under  investigation.  He  had  there¬ 
fore  seen  Professor  Roscoe,  who  would  be  able  to  give  every  information 
for  the  assistance  of  the  jury,  and  w’hose  advice  might  lead  to  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  similar  explosions. 

Mr.  Diggle  was  then  sworn,  and  in  reply  to  the  Coroner  said  he  had  used 
the  ether-oxo  gas  about  three  months.  He  had  used  it  about  thirty  times 
in  all.  He  had  two  generators,  one  being  horizontal  and  the  other  vertical. 
The  horizontal  one  was  made  entirely  of  brass,  and  the  other  of  brass  and 
glass.  He  had  the  horizontal  one  connected  on  his  return  into  the  room 
after  he  had  been  to  fetch  the  weights,  but  he  could  not  get  the  burners,  to 
light.  He  then  found  that  the  ether  generator  had  not  been  charged  with 
sufficient  ether  at  the  time  the  horizontal  generator  was  connected  with  the 
oxygen  bag  and  the  lantern,  but  the  tap  connected  with  the  bag  was  closed. 
He  then  went  for  some  ether,  and  found  that  another  bottle  in  which 


he  had  some  was  empty.  He  therefore  knew  there  must  Ire  someth! 
wrong  with  the  horizontal  generator.  He  then  t<»uk  down  the  v<.,h 
generator  and  removed  the  horizontal  one,  and  put  it  in  it*  i 

charged  it  with  ether.  Jn  the  afternoon  he  had  been  trying  tlte  lam 
and  generator  to  see  that  they  were  right,  and  after  trying  them  lw  tlmn 
he  must  have  taken  the  ether  out  of  the  small  bottle  he  had  got  Li  t 
purpose,  as  when  he  went  home  he  found  it  was  empty.  <  >n  hi*  return  i 
the  room  afterwards  he  thought  some  one  must  have  been  touching  it  in 
absence.  He  then  opened  the  tap  to  see  if  it  was  right,  and  <  uini* 
it  with  the  tube  of  the  vertical  generator.  He  found  the  lm 
properly,  and  he  asked  the  party  he  left  in  charge  of  the  cntcrtainm  i 
I  during  his  absence  who  had  been  touching  the  lantern,  and  he  xaid  ' 

1  did  not  know.  Witness  said  it  must  have  been  touche  I.  lie  did 
then  think  there  was  any  danger,  and  mentioned  the  delay  which  1 
j  occurred  in  consequence  of  changing  the  generator.  The  oxygen  t, 
i  passed  through  had  to  be  lighted  with  a  match,  and  when  1  lighted  I 
it  burned  all  right.  T  was  not  deaf  at  the  time,  but  I  am  a  lit 
j  now. — Mr.  Mellor:  In  your  judgment  would  the  oxygen  gas  on  the  ft 
j  rise  without  pressure?  No.  At  the  time  of  the  explosion  then  was  j 
pounds  weight  on.  I  put  one  56-pound  weight  on,  and  I  lighted  t 
gas.  There  was  a  necessity  to  put  another  56-pound  weight  on,  be  cause  t 
was  not  sufficient.  One  56-pound  might  turn  the  pure  oxygen  on,  lm  1 
did  not  try  it.  The  pressure  would  force  the  oxygen  more  forcibly  t!ir<m 
the  ether.  In  order  to  do  that  the  one  weight  was  not  enough.  1  ha 
used  this  ether-oxo  light  several  times.  I  got  the  brass  generator  t 
week  the  explosion  took  place.  I  got  it  for  the  reason  that  if  the  gh 
were  to  burst  the  brass  was  safer,  otherwise  he  preferred  the  glass  <, . 

|  because  he  could  see  the  ether. — Mr.  Mellor:  Had  you  on  other  occa-i 
found  ether  in  the  tube  before?  No. — Before  you  connected  the  pi|je  wit 
the  oxygen  bag  had  you  held  it  up  to  see  if  there  was  any  ether  in 
Yes.— Did  you  hold  it  up  on  every  occasion  to  see  if  there  was  other 
it?  Yes. — Why  on  tills  occasion  ?  To  see  if  it  would  light.  In  my  jud 
ment  it  was  safe  to  use  it. — In  your  judgment,  now,  was  it  safe?  It  w 
not,  but  on  this  occasion  it  was  more  susceptible  to  explode  because  the 
was  a  less  vacuum  on  the  bag. — The  accident  was  caused  by  a  vactn 
flame  rushing  down  the  pipe  into  the  bag?  That  is  iny  judgment.— Ail 
that  vacuum  was  caused  by  the  weights  being  removed  from  the  bag?  y 
impression  is  that  someone  had  pushed  against  the  bag  and  removed  t 
weight;  the  vacuum  would  then  be  caused. 

Professor  Roscoe,  professor  of  chemistry,  said  he  had  examined  tl 
apparatus  used  at  the  entertainment  by  Mr.  Diggle.  He  had  partly  heat 
the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Diggle,  and  had  come  to  certain  conclusion  ■ 
which  lie  would  be  glad  to  explain  if  they  desired  it.  He  had  formed  a 
opinion  respecting  the  cause  of  the  explosion.  It  was  evidently  due  to  tl 
admixture  of  ether  vapour  with  oxygen,  which,  mixed  together  in  the  ]>r- 
portion  of  six  volumes  of  oxygen  and  one  volume  of  ether  vapour,  became 
most  explosive  mixture,  and  the  firing  of  a  bag  of  the  size  used  filled  wit 
such  a  mixture  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  produce  the  effects  observe' 
He  considered  that  the  vertical  ether  vessel  was  much  more  dangerous  th; 
the  horizontal  one,  inasmuch  as  a  small  variation  in  the  pressure  of  the  br 
might  with  this  arrangement  cause  a  suction  of  the  ether  back  into  tl 
bag,  whereas  if  it  were  an  horizontal  ether  vessel,  by  keeping  it  in  its  rigl 
position,  such  a  back  suction  could  not  occur — that  was,  a  suction  of  tl 
liquid  back  into  the  bag.  The  evaporation  of  about  one  ounce  of  ether  ini 
the  oxygen  contained  in  the  bag  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  expl 
sive  mixture  referred  to.  He  wished,  however,  to  express  his  opinion  th. 
this  system  of  using  ether,  whether  in  the  vertical  or  horizontal  vessel,  w 
one  which  ought  to  be  most  stronglj'  discountenanced.  Even  with  tl 
horizontal  ether  vessel  the  operator  was  working  necessarily  with  a  nm 
dangerous  explosive  mixture  in  his  vessel,  and  unless  the  greatest  care  w 
taken  this  vessel  might  explode  the  ether,  and  a  most  inflammable  liqu 
would  then  run  out  and  take  fire. 

The  Coroner  then  read  over  the  evidence  of  Elizabeth  Heywood,  whi< 
has  already  been  given,  and  she  stated  that  just  before  the  explosion  to< 
place  she  heard  something  like  the  clapping  of  hands,  and  this  w 
followed  by  the  explosion.  He  asked  Professor  Roscoe  if  he  could  expla 
the  clapping  of  hands? — Professor  Roscoe  said  that  was  readily  explaim 
and  in  fact  he  had  rather  expected  to  hear  some  evidence  on  that  poi 
before  explaining. — A  Juror  said  he  would  like  to  know  whether  o 
ounce  of  ether  would  cause  the  fumes  that  were  experienced  after  t 
explosion. — Professor  Roscoe  said  it  would  produce  fully  that.  He  meai 
to  say  that  a  small  quantity  of  ether  would  produce  this  effect.  He  sa 
one  ounce  of  ether  evaporated  into  the  bag  would  form  with  oxygen  th 
explosive  mixture,  and  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  produce  the  effec 
observed. 

Professor  Roscoe  then  explained  howT  the  flame  would  pass  through  tl 
tube,  and  in  doing  so  there  would  be  a  series  of  small  explosions  in  the  tu: 
before  the  main  explosion,  which  would  account  for  the  noises  that  hr 
been  heard. — By  the  Coroner  :  Would  the  bag  being  placed  on  the  floor 
more  dangerous  than  being  on  the  level  ? — Professor  Roscoe  :  The  positb 
of  the  ether  vessel  on  the  table  and  the  bag  on  the  floor  would  render  bac 
suction  of  the  ether  easier  than  if  the  vessel  had  been  placed  on  tl 
same  level.  My  most  strong  advice  is  that  ether  should  not  be  used  in  an 
case.  The  only  safe  way  in  using  the  light  is  to  have  the  hydrogen  in  or 
bag  and  the  oxygen  in  the  other  unless  a  blow-through  burner  be  employe' 
in  which  the  coal  gas  can  be  taken  from  the  ordinary  gas  main.— M 
Diggle  :  How  was  it  possible  for  ether  to  get  mixed  with  the  oxygen  whe 
there  was  lOOlbs.  pressure  on  the  bag  and  the  tap  was  closed  ? — Professi 
Roscoe  :  It  is  possible  that  a  diffusion  might  have  taken  place.  The  fa< 
that  the  bag  was  burst  is  proof  positive  that  ether  or  ether  vapour  foun 
its  way  into  the  bag,  notwithstanding  the  pressure  on  the  bag.  It  w 
possible  for  the  noises  heard  to  have  occurred  an  hour  before  the  explosioi 
—Professor  Roscoe  proceeded  to  give  other  technical  evidence. — By  M 
Mellor :  It  was  possible  that  some  ether  might  have  been  left  in  the  tut 
after  it  had  been  poured  out,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  so  much  ethf 
might  be  left  in  the  tube  as  to  cause  the  claps  spoken  of.  If  a  quantity  < 
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,r  had  got  into  the  bag  it  would  certainly  cause  an  explosion  I  Con¬ 
or  the  system  in  any  shape. -Mr.  Biggie  :  I  should  like  to  know  if 
fesser  Roscoe  has  ever  used  the  light  ?-Professor  Roscoe :  No ;  I  should 
/ery  sorry  to  do  so— Proceeding,  Professor  Roscoe  said  he  had  no  doubt 
t  if  a  weight  was  removed  from  the  bag  it  would  conduce  to  an  explo- 
t  _The  Foreman  asked  the  professor  his  idea  about  the  pressure-board, 
rofessor  Roscoe  said  sometimes  these  boards  stuck, _  and  weights  came 
There  was  not  much  danger  of  the  weights  falling  off. — A  Juror: 
m  how  do  you  account  for  the  vacuum  theory?  I  don't  account  for  it, 

[  I  don’t  understand  what  Mr.  Biggie  means  by  a  vacuum.— Mr.  Biggie 
tlier  explained  what  he  meant,  but  Professor  Roscoe  characterised  it  as 
notion.”— Juror :  You  say  that  there  was  ether  in  the  bag,  and  you 
ned  on  oxygen  to  find  that  out.  When  you  did  so  was  it  not  possible 
some  to  get  into  the  bag?— Mr.  Biggie:  No.— The  Coroner  :  If  the  bag 
l  been  above  the  apparatus  would  it  have  been  dangerous  ’—Professor 
icoe  :  It  would  be  dangerous  in  all  cases. — Mr.  Ascroft :  Has  Mr.  Niele 
ed,  on  behalf  of  the  society,  whether  the  new  gas  was  as  safe  as  the 
er?— Mr.  Biggie:  I  cannot  say.  If  he  did  I  told  him  it  was,  in  my 
inion. 

)r.  Patterson  said  :  I  made  a  post  mortem  examination  of  the  body  of 
lliam  Hey  wood,  on  the  25th  of  February,  assisted  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Higgle, 
e  body  was  much  discoloured,  and  bore  evidence  of  haying  been  crushed 
squeezed.  There  were  superficial  abrasions  of  the  skin,  the  largest  of 
ich  was  over  the  left  shin  bone.  There  was  nothing  unusual  in  the  other 
1  ts  and  organs  of  the  body,  except  in  tha  lungs  and  heart.  The  former 
i  re  much  congested  and  exhibited  the  appearances  usually  found  in  per¬ 
is  who  have  been  suffocated,  while  the  heart  bore  similar  testimony.  The 
ise  of  the  death  of  William  Hey  wood  was  therefore  suffocation.— By  a 
There  were  no  bruises  or  crushes  to  cause  death.  I  cannot  say  that 
c  tth  was  caused  by  gas.  It  was  for  want  of  air.  A  man  standing  on 
t :  chest  of  deceased  for  two  minutes  would  cause  death.  Suffocation  by 
j.  i  could  not  be  detected  after  death.— By  Mr.  Biggie  :  There  was  not 
ficient  gas  in  the  room  to  cause  death. 

dr.  Joseph  Farrer,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Oldham  Industrial  Co- 
rative  Society,  said  on  the  evening  in  question  he  saw  a  number  of 
Idren  sitting  near  the  bag,  and  removed  them.  They  were  about  a  yard 
ay.  The  front  form  would  be  about  four  feet  from  the  apparatus,  and 
1 :  children  would  be  about  a  yard  from  the  bag  on  either  side  of  the 
oaratus.  The  machine  would  be  about  a  yard  from  the  back  of  the 
ptform.  None  of  the  children  touched  the  bag,  so  far  as  he  saw,  and  he 
i  in  before  the  children  went  in.  By  a  Juror:  Did  you,  Mr.  Farrer, 
ice  a  noise  as  of  clapping  of  hands? — Mr.  Farrer:  1  did.  It  is  cus- 
1  iiary  for  a  slight  explosion  to  take  place  before  an  exhibition  of  this  sort 

I  >-ins.  I  asked  Mr.  Higgle  if  anything  was  wrong,  and  he  said  someone 

I I  been  tampering  with  the  taps,  and  he  apologised  for  being  late.  I  then 
td  him  not  to  be  more  than  an  hour,  arid  also  said  I  had  turned  out 

id  who  was  making  a  noise.  Otherwise  the  children  were  very  orderly. 
Jr.  Ascroft:  How  many  children  had  you  present  at  the  exhibition?— 
Farrer  :  About  393  by  ticket. — A  Juror  :  Did  you  see  anyone  meddle 
h  the  apparatus  ?— Mr.  Farrer:  No;  there  was  nobody  to  meddle  with 
—Another  Juror  :  If  anybody  had  meddled  with  it  you  would  have  seen 
Mr.  Farrer  :  Yes. — A  Juror  :  If  anyone  but  Mr.  Higgle  had  touched 
i  you  would  have  seen  it. — Mr.  Diggle :  You  did  not  hear  any  report  of 
:|y  kind  only  at  the  commencement  of  the  meeting? — Mr.  Farrer:  I  did 
) ;. 


The  jury  found  that  the  deceased,  William  Heywood,  was  accidentally 
( located  owing  to  pressure  on  the  stairs  of  the  Chadderton  Town  Hall, 
<  ised  by  a  panic  owing  to  an  explosion  of  a  mixture  of  oxygen  gas  and 
uer  vapour  at  an  exhibition  there.  The  jury  appended  to  their  verdict 
1i  following  recommendations : — 1.  The  jury  are  of  opinion  that  the  use 
i  ether-oxo  gas  should  be  prohibited  at  all  public  entertainments.  2. 
1  at  a  recommendation  be  forwarded  to  the  Home  Secretary  that  no  person 
nil  be  permitted  to  have  any  exhibition  with  explosive  gas  without  a 
’  ense  for  such  purpose  being  first  obtained. 

- ♦ - - 

RECREATION  IN  ART. 


[A  communication  to  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.] 
a  Society  such  as  this,  with  its  several  hundred  members,  the  vast 
i  jority  of  whom  are  amateurs  studying  photography  for  the  pleasure 
i  brings,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  turn  aside  for  an  evening  from  the 
( r  bones  of  technique  and  manipulation  to  consider  in  what  way  photo- 
jiphy  stands  related  to  other  arts  as  a  source  of  recreation  and  enjoy- 
:pnt. 

To  the  professional,  who  has  to  attend  upon  the  wants  of  a  somewhat 
otious  and  exacting  public,  the  practice  of  photography  may  be  some  few 
•grees  removed  from  the  domain  of  pure  pleasure.  Indeed,  if  we  are  to 
l.ieve  the  facetious  “notes”  and  “incidents”  recorded  in  the  journals 
1  in  time  to  time,  it  would  appear  that  few  occupations  are  more  irksome, 
’  rrying,  and  wearying  than  the  photographic  portraitist ;  so  that  even  to 
1  n  the  following  remarks  may  not  be  without  their  interest.  They  are, 
Iwever,  more  particularly  addressed  to  the  younger  amateurs  of  the 
Jciety — to  those  who,  while  delighting  in  the  skill  of  a  handicraft,  exercis- 
B  both  brain  and  hand  to  the  utmost,  yet  look  upon  the  pursuit  as 
i  ileasant,  rational,  and  artistic  pastime. 

ft  is  not  necessary  at  this  time  of  day  to  urge  the  necessity  for  recreation, 
.'ery  one  recognises  the  need  for  it;  it  is  one  of  the  prime  necessities 
<  civilised  life.  The  more  complex  society  becomes — and  anxiety  and 
’  Try  ramifies  life  in  its  various  relations,  commercial  and  otherwise — the 
pater  is  the  need  of  sources  of  relaxation  which  shall  give  rest  and  change 
’j  those,  faculties  and  powers  that  have  been,  perhaps,  overtaxed,  or 
'•  least  kept  too  long  in  a  state  of  tension. 

Mirch  as  we  may  prize  the  many  advantages  we  derive  from  our  com 
i  rcial  and  industrial  modes  of  life,  it  is  quite  unquestionable  that  these 


are  obtained  at  the  sacrifice  of  many  things  which  formerly  constituted 
characteristic  elements  of  social  life.  We  have  to  find  substitutes  nowa¬ 
days  for  the  old-fashioned  styles  of  enjoyment,  such  as  the  village  fair  the 
jousts  and  games,  the  tournaments,  and  sundry  other  sports  that  suited 
the  tastes  and  the  needs  of  our  forefathers. 

I  pass  without  mention  those  purely  physical  recreations  which  now 
rightly  form  so  large  a  part  of  every  young  person’s  leisure  occupation 
merely  observing  in  passing  that  the  development  of  a  taste  for  athletics 
among  the  youth  of  the  country  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying  and  hopeful 
signs  of  which  I  know.  It  is  a  valuable  antidote  as  well  as  a  manly  protest, 
against  the  lackadaisical  and  maudlin  sentimentality  which  prevailed  too 
long,  and  did  much  damage  during  the  earlier  part  of  this  century. 

My  special  plea  is  for  the  higher  forms  of  recreation— in  that  sphere 
where  not  only  can  our  higher  faculties  be  brought  into  active  exercise,  but 
where  the  light  of  genius  sheds  its  rays  upon  our  path,  revealing  the 
beauty,  the  grandeur,  and  sublimity  of  nature.  That  sphere  is  the  sphere 
of  art;  its  seers,  its  prophets,  and  its  missionaries  are  the  true  artists, 
under  whatever  name  they  may  be  known,  and  with  whatsoever  imple¬ 
ments  or  tools  they  may  wield  their  power. 

There  is  no  recreation  so  beneficial,  so  much  in  unison  with  our  con¬ 
stitution,  as  that  which  ministers  to  the  imagination.  It  is  of  its  very 
essence  that  it  should  take  us  away  from  the  ordinary  and  daily  routine 
of  life.  To  renew,  to  create  again,  to  call  in  a  new  set  of  ideas, 
feelings,  and  emotions  is  the  object  and  meaning  of  recreation,  and 
this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  falling  back  upon  that  power  of 
imagery  which  we  possess,  and  by  which  we  place  before  the  mental  eye 
pictures  of  things  that  have  no  actual  existence,  but  which  excite  the 
mind  to  action  as  though  they  were,  while  the  body  remains  in  a  condition 
of  dreamy  repose.  The  mind  thus  finds  relief  from  the  pressure  of  fact 
by  betaking  itself  to  the  realms  of  fancy,  and  procures  alleviation  from  the 
burden  of  matter  by  throwing  itself  into  the  domain  of  spirit.  Nature 
transformed  and  idealised  by  the  imagination  has  been  to  man  his  greatest 
solace  and  the  source  of  his  best  enjoyments. 

In  a  lecture  delivered  in  Edinburgh  some  years  ago,  on  Artistic  Aspira -* 
tions,  Lord  Gifford  thus  expressed  himself  on  this  subject: — “  It  is  a  duty 
as  well  as  a  pleasure  to  cultivate  the  artistic  or  sesthetic  faculties,  claim¬ 
ing,  as  they  do,  so  large  a  part  of  our  highest  nature.  It  were  no 
exaggeration  were  I  to  say  that,  taken  in  its  highest,  truest,  profoundest 
significance,  aesthetic  ripeness  embraces  the  whole  duty  of  man.  To  be 
artistic  was  to  know,  to  love,  and  to  rejoice  in  nature.  That  was  artistic 
aspiration.  To  know  and  to  enjoy  nature  was  not  only  man’s  highest 
happiness  ;  it  was  his  paramount,  s'acred,  and  eternal  duty.  Although  to 
the  artistic  mind  and  heart  beauty  and  joy  were  found  everywhere  in 
nature,  yet  to  attain  aesthetic  height,  or  drink  deep  of  its  joys,  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  avail  himself  of  all  the  sides  of  art,  neglecting 
no  form  or  aspect  of  external  loveliness,  and  seeking  the  highest  glory  in 
the  noblest  manifestations  and  loftiest  aspirations  of  the  spirit  of  man.” 

The  fine  arts  represent  the  highest  work  of  man’s  skill  and  imagina¬ 
tions,  including,  under  that  term,  music,  literature,  paintings,  sculpture, 
and  the  drama. 

Each  of  these  branches  of  art  supply  exhaustless  sources  of  recreations  of 
the  very  highest  kind.  Of  the  claims  of  the  drama  as  a  source  of  recreation 
too  much  can  hardly  be  said  ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  evil  odour  which 
still  hovers  over  the  stage,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  powerful  auxiliary  in 
keeping  alive  sentiments  and  emotions  which  otherwise  would  but  seldom 
come  into  play.  With  a  more  hearty  patronage  from  those  who  occupy 
commanding  influence  in  matters  of  social  order  and  of  morals,  I  think 
there  can  be  little  question  that  its  influence  would  be  greatly  for  good. 
The  art  of  the  player  is  one  of  those  that  appeal  through  the  senses  to  the 
imagination,  working  on  the  feelings  and  the  emotions  of  the  spectators  in 
such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  a  response— a  coincidence  of  sentiment,  of 
sympathy,  or  of  repugnance,  as  the  case  may  be — giving  by  that  means 
exercise  to  many  qualities  of  heart  and  brain  which  otherwise  might  lie 
dormant.  Some  of  the  best  men  of  our  time  have  defended  the  stage,  ad¬ 
vocating  its  claims  as  a  source  of  instruction  as  well  as  recreation. 

The  object  of  the  painter  is  to  produce  impressions ;  he  in  a  measure  is  a 
coadjutor  with  the  poet  in  “holding  the  mirror  up  to  nature.”  He  reflects 
from  his  canvas  his  own  impressions  of  external  nature — its  moods  and 
conditions.  What  has  moved  his  sympathies,  his  admiration,  his  pity,  or 
his  disdain  he  will  endeavour  to  fix  upon  his  canvas ;  and  so  we  have  in  a 
picture  a  transcript  not  only  of  natural  objects  and  conditions,  but  a  series 
or  combination  of  impressions  of  these  as  they  affect  the  painter's  mind.  I 
have  said  the  painter  is  a  coadjutor  with  the  poet.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
poet  looks  out  on  nature  with  a  soul  keenly  alive  to  its  beauties,  his  whole 
being  strung  in  harmony  with  its  every  mood  and  grace.  To  him  the 
twinkling  stars  tell  tales  of  mystery,  the  mighty  ocean  throbs  forth  a  psean 
of  eternity,  the  drooping  daisy  signifies  to  him  a  type  of  modesty,  while  the 
grass  and  the  dewdrop  convince  him  of  a  tender  Providence.  He  is,  as  it 
were,  an  incarnation  of  nature — a  very  part  of  its  inner  self  ;  its  whole  wealth 
is  embodied,  transfused,  and  humanised  in  him.  He  steps  forth  from  behind 
the  veil  that  hides  creation’s  inmost  secrets,  and  as  a  mediator  or  inter¬ 
preter  divulges  them  to  his  kindred.  The  ordinary  mortal  sees  not  what 
he  sees,  hears  not  what  he  hears,  has  no  experiences  such  as  he  has.  His 
communings  with  nature  inspire  him  with  its  profoundest  truths.  His 
distinction  is  not  merely  that  he  has  the  power  to  put  his  thoughts  or  im¬ 
pressions  in  flowing  verse,  or  clothe  them  in  words  that  charm  the  ear  by 
their  consonance  or  their  rhythm,  but  because  he  obtains  glimpses  of  the 
inner  essence  of  nature  that  are  not  vouchsafed  to  common  men. 

And  so  it  is  in  some  degree  with  the  true  artist.  By  the  aid  of  his  pencil 
he  is  enabled  to  portray  to  us  aspects  and  beauties  of  nature  which,  but  for 
his  interpretation,  we  would  have  passed  unheeded,  or  but  feebly  realised. 
In  greater  reality  than  the  ancient  wizards  he  conjures  up  before  our  waking 
eyes  scenes  of  beauty  and  loveliness  that  entrance  the  imagination  and  absorb 
it  in  delight.  J-  Hutchison  Simpson. 

( To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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RECENT  PATENTS. 

PATENTS  APPLIED  FOR. 

No.  4,759.— “Photograph  Holders.”  T.  Schmidt,  122,  Oranien-streot, 
Berlin. — Dated  March  12,  1884. 

No.  4,900. — “Dark  Slide  for  Photographic  Cameras.”  A.  T.  Howman. — 
Dated  March  14,  1884. 

No.  4,989. — “Changing  Sensitised  Plates  in  Photographic  Cameras.” 
J.  Sturrock. — Dated  March  17,  1884. 

SPECIFICATIONS  PUBLISHED  DURING  THE  PAST  WEEK. 

MANUFACTURE  OR  PRODUCTION  OF  BACKGROUNDS  FOR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  AND  OTHER  PICTURES. 

This  invention,  by  Francesco  Antonio  Marra,  of  No.  G9,  New  Bond- 
street,  London,  received  provisional  protection  only. 

My  invention  has  for  object  the  manufacture  or  production  in  an  eco¬ 
nomical  manner  of  a  brilliant,  strong,  and.  durable  background  that  will 
show  up  and  prevent  fading  of  photographs,  and  which  is  applicable  also  to 
indian-ink  and  other  drawings  or  paintings. 

To  produce  such  a  background  according  to  my  invention  I  employ 
metal  in  a  pulverised  or  flocculent  state,  which  I  cause  to  adhere  to  the 
paper  or  material  that  contains  the  picture  by  means  of  adhesive  material, 
such  as  size.  In  practice  I  find  it  advantageous  to  coat  or  cover  the  paper 
or  material  containing  the  picture  with  size  of  the  kind  used  by  gilders, 
taking  care  to  exactly  follow  the  outlines  of  the  picture;  then  I  sprinkle  or 
flock  the  metallic  powder  or  powders  or  flakes  on  to  the  layer  of  size, 
applying  pressure  so  far  as  needful  to  obtain  an  uniform  coating ;  after 
which  the  whole  is  slowly  dried,  producing  a  strong  background  of  paper 
or  other  fabric  and  metal  so  combined  as  to  resemble  a  sheet  of  metal  with 
a  sparkling,  roughened  surface,  and  practically  imperishable. 

Various  kinds  of  metals — such  as  gold,  silver,  bronze,  aluminium,  and 
others — may  be  employed  according  to  the  result  desired  to  be  produced  ; 
and  by  the  use  of  two  or  more  different  metals  polychromatic  effects  can  be 
obtained. 

PREPARING  AND  PAINTING  PHOTOGRAPHS,  PRINTS,  OR 
DRAWINGS  TO  RESEMBLE  OIL  PAINTINGS  ON  CANVAS. 
Like  the  preceding  invention  this  one,  too,  only  received  provisional  pro¬ 
tection.  It  is  by  Alberta  Mary  Frances  Caspar,  artist,  of  200  and  223, 
Regent-street,  London. 

The  photograph,  print,  or  drawing  selected  should  be  quite  dry  and 
fastened  face  downwards  to  a  drawing-board  or  table  with  four  drawing- 
pins.  It  should  then  be  rubbed  with  glass  or  sand  paper  until  it  becomes 
quite  thin.  The  surface  of  this  reverse  side  must  then  be  spread  with  an 
adhesive  gum,  paste,  or  glue,  and,  if  a  photograph,  must  be  previously 
soaked  with  water.  The  photograph,  print,  or  drawing  so  prepared  is  then 
covered  by  coarse  canvas,  and  this  is  pressed  and  rolled  until  the  fibre  of 
the  canvas  penetrates  and  shows  through  the  photograph,  print,  or  drawing. 
The  photograph,  print,  or  drawing,  and  canvas  is  then  allowed  to  dry  while 
still  fastened  flatly  to  the  board  or  table.  When  dry  the  canvas  is  stretched 
on  a  stretcher.  After  the  canvas  is  so  stretched  the  picture  is  clearly  shown 
thereon,  and  must  be  painted  with  transparent  albumen  colours  mixed 
with  water  or  a  water  medium,  coarse  touches  of  body  colour  being  freely 
used  to  add  to  the  illusion.  When  the  picture  so  painted  is  dry  a  coat  of 
varnish  can  be  applied  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  picture,  which  will  then 
be  ready  for  framing. 

The  novelty  consists  in — 1.  The  preparation  of  the  surface  of  the  photo¬ 
graph,  print,  or  drawing  so  as  to  admit  of  the  canvas  showing  through  it. 
— 2.  The  pressing  or  rolling  of  the  canvas  upon  the  prepared  photograph, 
print,  or  picture  so  that  the  canvas  shall  be  seen  through  the  same. — 3.  The 
painting  in  transparent  albumenous  colours  in  water,  which  produce  upon 
the  canvas  so  prepared  as  aforesaid  the  resemblance  of  oil  paintings. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Dato  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

March  25 . 

Bolton  Club . 

The  Studio,  Chancery -lane. 

„  26 . 

Bristol  Amateur . 

Studio,  Portland-st.,  Kingsdown. 

„  27 . 

Photographic  Club  . 

Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street. 

„  27 . 

London  and  Provincial  . 

Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 

27 . 

Liverpool  Amateur  . 

Free  Library  and  Museum. 

„  27 . 

Oldham . 

Hare  and  Hounds,  Yorkshire-st. 

LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Association  held  on  Thursday,  the  13th  instant,  the 
chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  A.  Cowan. 

The  presentation  to  the  Association,  by  Mr.  J.  Burgess,  of  Lommel’s 
Nature  of  Lirjht,  international  scientific  series,  was  acknowledged. 

The  evening  was  set  apart  for  one  of  the  monthly  “  lecturettes,”  which, 
on  this  occasion,  was  delivered  by  Mr.  T.  Bolas,  F.C.S.,  on  the  subject  of 
photo-block  printing.  [See  page  185.]  Mr.  Bolas  illustrated  his  observa 
tions  by  experiments  and  by  examples  of  the  various  processes  under 
consideration. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ayres  said  that  when  Herr  Pretsch  was  in  England  he  did  a 
good  deal  of  work  for  him.  He  thought  that  if  silver  printing  was  properly 
performed  the  results  were  permanent,  if  only  sufficient  gold  were  used. 


Mr.  Bolas  remarked  that  the  value  of  Pretsch ’s  services  were  now  betti 
appreciated,  and  that  a  monument  had  recently  been  erected  to  luiu  • 
Munich. 

Mr.  J.  Barker  wished  to  know  how  the  gelatine  relief  should  be  madi 

Mr.  Bolas  replied  : — Take  one  part  of  soft  gelatine— say  Nelson’s  flali 
— swell,  and  dissolve  it.  Add  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  sugar  and  on. 
sixth  part  of  bichromate  of  potash.  Paper  should  be  coated  with  tl. 
mixture  to  a  thickness  of  two  millimetres.  It  was  essential  for  tin-  fti, 
to  be  of  such  thickness  that  it  should  not  be  hardened  all  through  b 
the  action  of  light.  After  exposure  under  the  negative  t 
squeegeed  on  to  glass,  and  the  paper  removed  and  relief  developed  by  ho 
water,  the  same  as  in  the  carbon  process. 

Mr.  Barker  wished  to  know  whether  a  composition  roller  of  glue  am 
treacle  would  serve  for  inking  the  relief. 

Mr.  Bolas  said  that  it  would  not  be  suitable.  There  should  be  m 
moist  surface  to  come  into  contact  with  the  gelatine  relief. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  inquired  what  would  be  the  result  of  u-ing  a  hard 
cutting  substance  and  pressing  that  into  the  relief. 

Mr.  Bolas  said  it  would  make  a  mould  that  would  give  an  intaglio  bui 
not  a  typographic  block.  The  Gouj.il  j.rocess  of  producing  photolithu 
grajihs  was  believed  to  be  based  upon  that  method. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Brown  wished  to  know  what  was  the  best  cutting  medium. 

Mr.  Bolas  replied  that  the  best  was  hard  glass — bottle  glass  crushed 
fine.  It  was  an  article  of  commerce. 

Mr.  Barker  said  that  he  had  made  some  experiments  with  glass  paper 
and  obtained  nice  results. 

Mr.  Hare  inquired  how  the  Sprague  ink-photos,  were  produced. 

Mr.  Bolas  replied  that  it  was  generally  understood  they  were  printed 
from  a  lithographic  stone. 

Mr.  Brown  remarked  that  these  pictures  showed  a  grain  resembling  tin 
reticulation  of  a  carbon  print. 

Mr.  Bolas  said  that  that  was  “  Pretsch  grain.” 

Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  remarked  that  Mr.  Winstanley,  many  years  since 
invented  a  method  of  obtaining  a  block  by  using  a  set  of  needles,  the  points 
of  which  were  let  down  into  the  relief.  They  were  then  firmly  clamped 
together  and  the  ends  ground  off  until  the  points  of  those  which  had  been 
least  prominent  were  just  reached.  A  series  of  dots  was  thus  obtained 
varying  in  size  with  the  dej>th  of  the  various  parts  of  the  relief.  He 
thought  it  a  most  ingenious  invention,  but  had  not  heard  of  its  coming 
into  commercial  use. 

Mr.  Bolas  said  that  a  gentleman  had  long  ago  consulted  him  as  to  the 
practicability  of  carrying  out  Winstanley’s  invention  commercially,  but 
on  going  into  the  calculation  it  was  found  that  the  enormous  number  of 
needles  required  would  make  the  cost  prohibitory. 

Mr.  Henderson  referred  to  a  process  of  Bullock's,  which  was  of  about 
twenty  years’  standing. 

Mr.  Bolas  believed  that  it  was  practically  identical  with  that  of  Sprague. 
The  two  photographic  journals  in  1.800  contained  illustrations  of  BullockI 
process. 

Mr.  A.  Mackay  wished  to  call  attention  to  an  advertisement  and  circular 

representing  that  the - Company  were  prepared  to  instruct  and  find  em- 

joloyment  in  colouring  photographs  for  persons  not  possessing  artistic 
knowledge.  The  circular  called  attention  to  a  woodcut  representing  an 

imposing-looking  building,  and  professing  to  be  the  offices  of  the  - 

Company.  He  went  to  see  what  was  the  art,  and  found  that  at  a  side 

entrance  there  was  a  notice  that  the - Comjiany  had  an  office,  which  at 

last  he  reached  after  mounting  many  flights  of  stairs.  The  process  ap¬ 
peared  to  consist  of  dabbing  on  oil  colour  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers. 
The  results  the  members  could  well  imagine,  and  would  understand  how 
far  the  representation  that  the  purchase  of  a  twelve-and-sixpenny  box  of 
colours — said  to  be  specially  prepared,  but  bearing  the  name  of  a  well-known 
maker,  and  worth  about  five  shillings — would  enable  the  purchaser  to 
obtain  employment  from  photographers  was  likely  to  be  realised. 

Mr.  W.  Coles  said  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  ladies  had  been 
induced  to  part  with  their  money  under  the  belief  that  they  would  be  able 
to  earn  a  living.  One  had  lately  called  uj>on  him  and  shown  specimens 
produced  in  this  way.  Of  course  he  had  told  her  that  no  photographer 
could  make  use  of  such  work,  and  that  if  she  really  wished  to  make  money 
at  colouring  photographs  she  must  learn  and  practise  in  the  usual  way. 

Mr.  Barker  thought  it  a  duty  to  humanity  that  such  proceedings  should 
be  exposed. 

The  meeting  concluded  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Bolas  for 
his  lecture. 

The  next  “lecturette”  will  be  given  on  the  10th  of  April,  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
Debenham,  On  Lenses. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 

A  special  Board  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the 
5th  instant,  at  181,  Aldersgate-street.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
having  been  read  and  confirmed,  Messrs.  Muller  and  Collins  were  elected 
members  of  the  Association. 

The  list  of  members  requiring  situations  and  correspondence  was  then 
submitted. 

The  following  alteration  of  Rule  IV.,  clause  1,  wa3  then  proposed  by 
Mr.  Ashman  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Ganly : — “That  subscriptions  shall 
be  10s.  per  annum,  payable  quarterly,  half-yearly,  or  yearly,  which  shall 
entitle  the  subscriber  to  one  vote  at  general  and  special  general  meetings, 
and  also  at  each  election  of  pensioners.”  In  the  same  rule,  line  9,  it  was  j 
proposed  that  the  word  “  benefit  ”  be  struck  out. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman,  speaking  in  support  of  his  proposition,  said  the 
existing  rule  did  not  allow  an  honorary  subscriber  to  receive  assistance 
should  misfortune  overtake  him.  That  he  considered  a  mistake,  and  to  his 
knowledge  it  deterred  some  of  the  profession  from  supporting  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  had  no  fear  that  by  removing  the  distinction  between  the  classes  J 
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,hose  gentlemen  who  had  hitherto  ranked  as  honorary  members  would 
vithdraw  their  support.  The  proposition  gave  them  the  option  of  being 
lonors  or  donors  and  members.  He  would  like  to  see  them  enrolled  as 
l: embers  and  the  balance  of  their  usual  subscription  considered  as  a 
lunation’  At  the  same  time  it  would  enable  those  whose  position  was  not 
rully  assured  to  feel  that  in  case  of  need  they  would  be  entitled  to  the 
support  which  the  Society  could  render.  Again:  the  reduction  of  tne 
subscription  would  enable  the  assistants  who  could  not  aftord  to  pay  the 
yearly  subscription  in  one  sum  to  do  so  by  two  payments  of  5s.  or  four 
of  2s  Cd  as  circumstances  would  permit.  Tins  he  believed  would  con¬ 
siderably  augment  the  strength  of  the  Association,  and  that  most  desirable 
object  having  been  .attained  the  success  of  the  Society  was  certain. 

Messrs.  Ganly,  Hall.  Thorne,  and  others  spoke  in  favour  of  the  proposi¬ 
tion,  which  was  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Collins,  son  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  G.  Collins,  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Management,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Tub  fifth  meeting  of  the  current  session  was  held  in  5,  St.  Andrew-square, 
m  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  5th  instant, — -Mr.  W.  Neilson,  President, 

in  the  chair. 

After  business  of  a  private  character,  which  occupied  more  thanan  hour, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Simpson  read  a  paper  entitled  Recreation  in  Art  [see  page 
],  in  which,  after  referring  to  the  great  branches  of  art,  and  suggestions 
'or  recreation  in  them,  he  referred  more  particularly  to  photography. 

The  set  of  transparencies  in  gelatino-chloride  by  Mr.  A.  Cowan  were 
then  exhibited. 

The  Secretary  intimated  that  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  on  his  recent  visit 
to  Edinburgh,  had  promised  that  he  would  endeavour  to  get  members  an 
opportunity  of  examining  these  beautiful  productions,  and  Mr.  Cowan  had 
most  courteously  sent  them.  The  transparencies  were  examined  with  great 

interest. 

Mr.  A.  Pringle  stated  that  lie  had  had  an  extended  experience  with  the 
jelatino-chloride  plates,  having  experimented  with  them  from  their  first 
ntroduction.  Their  niani.pula.tion  was  so  easy  and  the  results  so  certain 
;hat  he  fancied  if  he  had  had  failures  he  could  perhaps  have  given  better 
nformation  as  to  the  working  of  these  plates.  He  used  the  dullest  diffused 
daylight  tc  impress  the  plates,  and  he  could  pretty  correctly  hit  any  colour 
lie  desired.  The  larger  the  quantity  of  citric  acid  employed  in  the  developer 
die  longer  must  be  the  exposure.  He  found  a  ten-per-cent,  solution  of 
iomraon  salt  a  splendid  restrainer,  keeping  the  bright  lights  beautifully 
dear.  From  extended  experiments,  however,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
;ha.t  as  yet  no  gelatine  film  was  capable  of  yielding  such  clear  and  brilliant 
;ransparencies  as  collodion.  He  thought  that  for  printing  on  opal  the 
gelatino-chloride  was  unapproached  for  beauty.  He  preferred  to  develope 
i  red  image,  and  then  tone  to  the  desired  colour,  the  result  being  one  of 
die  prettiest  things  it  was  possible  to  see. 

Mr.  Alexander  Matreson  had  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  he 
round  that  when  transpai’encies  were  thrown  on  the  screen,  people  with  a 
tnowledge  of  the  requirements  constituting  a  good  transparency  invariably 
selected  those  in  collodion  from  any  kind  of  gelatine  transparency,  as 
being  in  some  sense  more  acceptable. 

Mr.  Forgan  had  only  tried  two  of  Mr.  Cowan’s  plates,  and  he  submitted 
these  as  the  first  results  of  an  amateur.  They  were  both  successful. 

Mr.  Fraser  had  tried  several  dozens,  chiefly  for  microscopic  work,  and 
'ound  them  much  superior  to  bromide  plates;  and  so  simple  were  the 
iperations  and  requirements  that  he  was  invariably  successful. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Turnbull  thought  those  who  desired  a  perfect  lantern  slide 
night  to  fall  back  on  the  old  collodio-bromide.  In  every  particular  the 
levelopment  was  exceedingly  simple,  and  as  certain  as  simple,  while  any 
lesired  result  could  be  obtained  with  ease,  every  detail  being  under  most 
ihorough  control. 

Mr.  .Pringle  entirely  agreed  with  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Turnbull. 
Hearty  votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Simpson  and  Mr.  Cowan  were  accorded 
>y  acclamation. 

Mr.  Turnbull  exhibited  a  new  slide-carrier  which  he  had  picked  up  in 
lis  recent  wanderings  in  the  south.  He  did  not  know  its  author,  but  it 
ivas  admitted  by  all  present  as  probably  the  simplest  and  most  generally 
icceptable  form  of  carrier  for  a  single  lantern  that  could  be  found. 

Mr.  G.  Mitchell  exhibited  a  splendid  series  of  views  and  animal 
studies,  by  Mr.  Reid,  of  Wishaw.  They  were  examined  with  great 
Merest,  and  much  admired. 

The  Secretary  submitted  what  he  had  found  to  be  a  very  useful 
tdhesive  material,  obtainable  at  a  very  low  price,  under  the  name  of 
‘gloy.”  He  was  afraid  to  recommend  it  for  mounting  silver  prints,  as  he 
:ad  only  met  with  it  during  the  last  six  weeks.  A  silver  print  coated  on 
j_oth  sides  with  the  materia,!  had  not  undergone  any  change  during  that 
ime ;  but  for  every  other  purpose  he  thought  it  greatly  superior  to  the 
idhesive  materials  commonly  employed.  It  dried  slowly  with  a  minimum 
>f  “cockling,”  and  free  from  unevenness  of  body.  It  was  very  clean  in 
ise,  practically  transparent,  and  dried  with  a  slight  gloss.  By  the  addition 
>f  water  it  could  be  reduced  in  consistency  and  still  retain  great  tenacity, 
end  it  seemed  well  suited  for  many  purposes  where  ordinary  glue,  gum,  or 
starches  did  not  always  answer  satisfactorily.  By  the  courtesy  of  Messrs. 
Fraser  and  Co.,- he  was  able  to  distribute  samples  to  all  who  desired  to  test 
die  material.  Several  questions  were  asked  as  to  the  constitution  of 
!gloy,”  but  the  only  explanation  definitely  given  was  that  it  was  a  waste 
product. 

Mr.  Fraser  said  that  when  potato-starch  was  boiled  in  a  bain-marie  for 
several  hours  a  somewhat  similar  material  resulted. 

The  Secretary  exhibited  a  new  American  camera,  which  possessed 
several  novel  features.  The  10  X  8  camera  with  three  double  slides 
mly  weighed  about  seven  and  a-half  pounds;  it  was,  nevertheless,  very 
strong  and  rigid.  By  a  beautifully-finished  rack  arrangement,  exceptional 


length  for  focussing  was  available.  The  bellows  were  of  india-rubber,  and 
all  the  metal  work  was  nickelled.  By  an  ingenious  arrangement  the  slides 
could  be  used  vertically  or  horizontally  without  altering  the  position  of  the 
camera,  and  by  the  simplest  of  devices  the  unwitting  exposure  of  the  same 
plate  twice  was  prevented.  In  reply  to  a  number  of  questions,  the 
Secretary  intimated  that  Mr.  J.  J.  Atkinson,  of  Liverpool,  would  answer 
queries  as  to  other  sizes  of  these  cameras. 

After  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE  AND  NORTHERN  COUNTIES’ 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  in  the  College  of 
Physical  Science,  Newcastle- on-Tyne,  on  Tuesday,  the  llbh  instant, — Mr. 
J.  i  >.  Payne  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  passed,  Mr.  Andrew 
Ross,  Mr.  John  Russell,  and  Mr.  J.  11.  Inness  (of  Newcastle),  and  Mr. 
F.  W.  Morgan  (of  Durham)  were  nominated  for  membership. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Freeman  read  a  paper  On  the  Permanency  of  Silver  Print,-'. 
[See  page  183.] 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  subject  was  of  a  very  interesting 
character,  and  that  no  one  was  better  qualified  to  speak  and  write  on  such 
a  subject  than  Mr.  Freeman.  Personally,  his  own  experience  of  silver 
printing  had  been  considerable,  and  he  detailed  an  experiment  he  had  con¬ 
ducted  some  time  ago  A  sheet  of  paper  was  sensitised,  divided  in  two, 
and  these  halves  were  printed  together  to  the  same  depth  as  nearly  as 
possible  under  a  mask  and  vignetted.  One  half  was  toned  and  the  other 
not  toned.  They  were  fixed  together,  washed  together,  mounted  together 
on  the  same  mount,  and  exposed  together  to  sunlight.  The  toned  print 
began  to  fade  in  the  vignetted  portion,  and  in  three  months  had  faded 
altogether.  He  (the  Chairman)  remarked,  that  this  had  never  been  satisfac¬ 
torily  explained. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson  was  opposed  to  the  use  of  the  s el  d'or  bath,  and  did 
not  agree  with  Mr.  Freeman’s  remarks  on  the  use  of  ready-sensitised, 
papers,  especially  those  prepared  with  albumen  in  a.  state  of  decomposi¬ 
tion.  He  (Mr.  Gibson)  had  used  ready-sensitised  paper  for  many  years, 
had  always  found  it  equal  in  quality  to  the  paper  he  had  sensitised 
himself,  and  far  less  trouble.  He  used  a  toning  bath  composed  of  chlo¬ 
ride  of  gold  and  washing  soda,  being  careful  not  to.  use  too  much  of 
the  latter,  and  he  always  took  care  to  have  his  fixing  bath  alkaline. 
Carbonate  of  ammonia,  in  the  proportion  of  about  two  ounces  to  the 
gallon  of  hypo,  solution,  was  used.  He  thought  that  damp  was  chiefly  to 
blame  in  cases  of  fading,  and  some  mountants  were  totally  unsuitable. 
He  preferred  himself,  for  mounting  purposes,  a  solution  of  gelatine  with  a 
large  proportion  of  alcohol  added. 

Mr.  E.  Sawyer  advocated  the  use  of  warm  water  for  washing  prints. 

The  Chairman  reminded  members  that  the  late  Professor  Marreco,  in  a 
paper  read  at  one  of  the  early  meetings  of  the  Association,  proved,  from 
experiments,  that  the  copious  washing  of  silver  prints  so  much  recom¬ 
mended  in  photographic  text-books  was  quite  unnecessary,  and  that  with 
care  the  hypo,  could  be  easily,  perfectly,  and  quickly  eliminated. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Laws  deprecated  the  practice  some  photographers  had  of 
overworking  their  baths.  He  always  made  fresh  baths,  using  as  much 
gold  as  was  necessary  and  then  discarding  the -bath.  He  considered  that 
gold  was  one  of  the  cheapest  chemicals  they  used. 

Mr.  Proctor  (invited  by  the  Chairman)  said  lie  had  no  prints  by  him. 
He  had,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Swan  and  Mr.  P attinson,  produced 
many  years  ago  the  first  prints  ever  done  in  Newcastle.  They  were  on 
plain  paper,  salted,  and  sensitised ;  but  they  faded  very  quickly.  That 
was  before  the  introduction  of  albumen.  He  (Mr.  Proctor)  thought  very 
little  was  known  then  of  the  cause  of  fading,  and  that  they  knew  very 
little  even  now  of  the  matter.  The  metals  forming  the  tones  of  tne  print 
would  be  probably  in  the  form  of  sulphide,  and  this  might  eventually  turn 
to  sulphate ;  but,  whatever  they  were,  damp  and  sunlight  would  favour  suen 
chemical  changes.  .  .  .  . 

Mr.  Freeman  narrated  his  first  experience  with  ready-sensitised  paper 
and  the  failure  (by  fading)  which  resulted.  He  would  not  condemn  aJ 
ready-sensitised  papers,  as  he  had  found  some  to  be  excellent  m  all  respects. 
He  (Mr.  Freeman),  showed,  at  the  close  of  his  paper,  a  large  number  of 
prints  of  various  ages.  Some  mounted  cartes  of  the  exhibition  of  lob- 
were  excellent.  They  were  toned  in  the  seld'or  bath,  and  mounted,  he 

stated,  with  a  freshly -prepared  solution  of  gum  arabic. 

On  the  proposition  of  the  Chairman,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  Mr,  Freeman. 


GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  tenth  general  meeting  of  the  session  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the 
Religious  Institution  Rooms,  on  Thursday,  the  6th  instant,  Councillor 
Robertson,  President,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were 
read,  and  after  an  addition — namely,  the  exhibition  of  a  patented  camera 
by  Mr.  S.  D.  McKellen,  of  Manchester,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to 
Mr.  McKellen — were  approved.  .  .  . 

The  question-box  was  then  opened,  and  one  of  the  questions  found  m  it 
raised  a  slight  discussion,  which  was  not  satisfactorily  settled,  namely— 
“  Does  the  luminous  paint  used  with  Warnerke’s  sensitometer  lose  its 
power  through  time  ?  ”  .  ,  .  ,r 

Mr.  J.  Parker  then  read  a  paper  on  a  Sky  Shade,  invented  by  ^  l  . 
Henderson,  of  Montreal.  As  a  special  article  will  soon  be  published  on 
this  shade  it  is  not  necessary  to  comment  upon  it  now. 

Mr.  McGhie  then  exhibited  several  new  pieces  of  apparatus,  name  >, 
Addenbrooke’s  instantaneous  shutter,  giving  an  exposure  as  deMioc  worn 
-j  tii  of  a  second  to  three  seconds,  and  Cadett  s  latest  studio  shuttei  ,  v 
principle  of  which  is  a  sliding  front  raised  and  lowered  oy  the  usua  an  - 
pressure  arrangement.  Both  worked  very  well  and  were  much  appreciated 
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by  the  meeting.  He  also  exhibited  Samuel’s  new  patent  camera,  the 
novelty  of  which  is  the  dark  slide,  which  may  be  made  to  hold  any  number 
of  plates.  It  is  simply  a  box  twice  the  size  of  the  plates  to  be  used,  with 
a  division  in  the  centre,  and  a  shutter  in  front  of  one  of  the  divisions. 
The  sensitive  plates,  in  blackened  tin  holders,  were  put  into  the  division 
behind  the  shutter.  When  it  was  withdrawn  a  strong  spring  pushed  the 
plates  forward,  the  front  plate  taking  the  place  of  the  shutter.  It  was  noyv 
in  position  for  exposure.  When  the  shutter  was  pushed  back  again  it 
moved  the  plate  before  it  into  the  other  division  of  the  dark  slide,  which 
projected  beyond  the  side  of  the  camera.  This  operation  was  repeated 
until  all  the  plates  were  exposed. 

Mr.  R.  Dodd  then  exhibited  a  combined  apparatus  for  varnishing  nega¬ 
tives  and  distilling  water,  which  he  had  used  constantly  with  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  for  the  last  twelve  years.  It  was  a  flat  copper  case  about  thirty  inches 
square  and  two  inches  thick,  tinned  in  the  inside,  and  standing  at  an  angle 
of  about  eighty  degrees.  There  were  hooks  at  intervals  on  each  side,  to 
which  were  fastened  movable  wooden  supports  for  different  sizes  of  nega¬ 
tives.  It  was  heated  by  steam  conveyed  through  a  tube  from  a  small  tinned 
copper  boiler  heated  by  gas.  A  tube  in  one  of  the  corners  drained  off  the 
condensed  steam,  which,  if  the  apparatus  be  kept  free  from  dust,  is 
chemically-pure  distilled  water. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  Andrew  Mactear  to  re-read  a 
paper  which  he  prepared  for  the  Association  twenty  years  ago  on  The 
History  of  Photography,  in  Glasgow.  [This  paper  will  appear  in  our  next 
issue.]  The  communication  proved  very  interesting,  as  did  also  the 
supplementary  remarks  by  several  of  the  oldest  members. 

The  meeting  closed  with  the  customary  vote  of  thanks. 


GLASGOW  AND  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND  AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  the  Religious 
Institution  Rooms,  Glasgow,  on  Tuesday,  the  11th  inst. , — Mr.  Hugh  Reid, 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  : — Mr.  F.  C.  Buchanan, 
Mr.  James  Harvey,  Mr.  A.  W.  Hogg,  and  Mr.  John  Sheriff. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  it  was  agreed  to  take  a  lease  of 
premises  for  the  sole  use  of  the  Association,  the  rooms  to  be  used  for  meetings, 
demonstrations,  &c. ,  as  well  as  for  members  wishing  to  develope,  &c. 

Mr.  W.  Lang,  Jun.,  then  read  his  paper  On  Bichromated  Gelatine  Films 
and  the  Stannotype  Process.  [The  MS.  of  this  lengthy  communication 
reached  us  as  we  were  going  to  press,  but  we  hope  to  include  it  in  our  next 
number.]  He  also  gave  a  demonstration  of  the  whole  process  of  stanno¬ 
type  printing,  and  threw  off  a  number  of  prints  at  the  meeting  from 
moulds  made  by  himself.  The  interest  of  Mr.  Lang’s  lecture  was  much 
increased  by  a  number  of  very  fine  specimens  of  the  various  bichromated 
processes  and  some  exquisite  stannotype  prints — all  very  kindly  lent  by 
Mr.  W.  B.  Woodbury  for  the  occasion. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  the  meeting  awarded  a  very  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Woodbury  for  his  kindness  in  sending  the  specimens, 
and  the  same  compliment  was  paid  to  Mr.  Lang  for  his  interesting  paper, 
and  for  the  immense  trouble  he  had  taken  in  getting  up  his  demonstration. 

The  Chairman  then  read  a  letter  of  resignation  from  Mr.  Smithells,  the 
Secretary,  who  is  leaving  Glasgow,  and  the  meeting  passed  a  unanimous 
vote  of  thanks  to  that  gentleman  for  all  his  work  on  behalf  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  George  Murray,  31,  St.  Yincent-place,  Glasgow,  was  appointed 
Secretary.  The  meeting  was  shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 


BURY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  AND  ARTS  CLUB. 

The  first  conversazione  since  the  formation  of  this  Club  took  place  on  Tues¬ 
day,  the  11th  instant,  at  the  Temperance  Hall,  when  a  very  agreeable 
evening  was  spent  by  about  240  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had  accepted 
the  invitations  of  the  members.  The  windows  of  the  hall  were  draped 
with  crimson  and  white  curtains,  and  the  gallery  had  also  received  its 
share  of  adornment,  crimson  and  white  being  the  prevailing  colours. 

Around  the  room  were  placed  tables  on  which  were  arranged  photographs 
of  notable  places  and  choice  bits  of  local  scenery,  the  work  of  the  members, 
and  much  of  it  of  the  most  commendable  character.  These  included  views 
taken  in  the  Fylde  district  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Openshaw,  one  of  the  junior 
members  of  the  Club.  Mr.  Win.  Booth  (Heywood)  exhibited  views  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  &c. ;  while  a  large  number  of  photographs  of  local  and  other 
scenery,  including  an  excellent  view  of  the  interior  of  a  farmhouse  where 
John  Wesley  preached,  were  the  work  of  Mr.  J.  Nelson.  Mr.  W.  Palmer 
contributed  an  oil  painting  of  the  old  “White  Lion”  Inn,  Bolton-street, 
before  it  was  pulled  down  ;  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Risliton,  a  member  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  Photographic  Society,  exhibited  a  number  of  views  on  the  Wharf. 
Views  of  the  district  through  which  the  River  Wyre  flows,  Miller’s  Park, 
Preston,  Prestwich  Clough,  and  other  localities,  were  shown  by  Mr.  R. 
Grundy,  Jun.,  Parkhills.  Mr.  H.  M.  Dearden  had  no  fewer  than  thirty 
photographs  of  bits  of  local  and  other  scenery,  including  the  interior  of  the 
Bury  Grammar  School.  Mr.  F.  W.  Livesey,  the  Secretary  of  the  Club,  con¬ 
tributed  twenty-nine  views,  amongst  which  were  some  capital  sea-pieces 
produced  by  the  instantaneous  shutter.  Mr.  W.  S.  Barlow  had  several, 
and  Mr.  E.  Eccles  a  fine  case  of  portraits.  The  Rev.  J.  C.  Hordern  sent 
two  excellent  water-colour  drawings,  April  on  the  Yare ,  Norfolk,  and 
Quarry  Tramway,  Penmaenmawr.  Mr.  Shaw  exhibited  a  figure  of  Hamlet, 
the  gift  of  his  friend  Mr.  Henry  Irving,  and  some  portraits  of  Miss  Terry, 
having  written  upon  the  back  by  that  lady  an  expression  of  thanks  for 
many  kindnesses  received.  A  number  of  microscopes  were  contributed  by 
Mr.  J.  Taylor,  Mr.  E.  W.  Mellor  (Warthfold),  Mr.  J.  Walmsley]  and  Mr. 
J.  Nelson.  Mr.  E.  W.  Mellor  lent  some  beautiful  views  of  the  Bermudas 
and  Eastern  scenery,  and  a  pencil  drawing  of  Mrs.  Langtry  was  also  shown 
by  Mr.  E.  Watkin,  of  Sale. 


The  President  opened  the  proceedings  by  briefly  gbing  tlx>M-  present  ;| 
hearty  welcome.  He  remarked  that  clubs  of  that  kind  were  doing  a  UM-fu 
work.  Young  people  after  leaving  school,  in  order  to  keep  out  of  mischief 
should  have  some  hobby,  whatever  it  might  be,  for  their  leisure.  It  «,,> 
therefore,  only  natural  that  those  having  similar  tastes  should  join  togetheij 
and  form  clubs  such  as  that  was.  The  bulk  of  the  member*  of  the  Cliii 
had  taken  to  photography  as  their  hobby,  but  they  did  not  wi*h  to  confind 
the  Club  to  that.  They  wished  to  have  their  taste  improved,  and  denim 
those  to  join  the  Society  who  devoted  their  spare  time  to  the  brush  am 
pencil,  in  order  that  they  might  be  told  where  they  had  gone  wrong,  k< 
that  their  photographic  views  might  be  as  artistic  as  possible.  He  thanlm 
especially  the  President  and  members  of  the  Manchester  Photograph^ 
Society  for  attending. 

During  the  evening  songs,  glees,  Ac.,  were  given  by  a  number  of  tin 
members,  assisted  by  several  lady  friends. 

A  number  of  views  taken  by  tne  members  of  the  Club  were  shown  on  . 
screen  by  Mr.  Walmsley  by  means  of  the  oxyhydrogen  lantern,  and  in  the 
intervals  the  guests  were  supplied  with  refreshments. 


YORKSHIRE  COLLEGE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

The  day  of  meeting  of  the  above  Club  having  been  changed  from  the  lii-t 
to  the  last  Thursday  in  every  month,  to  avoid  clashing  with  the  Leeds 
Photographic  Society,  the  third  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  February 
28th, — Mr.  H.  B.  Hall  in  the  chair. 

Professor  Thorpe,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  read  a  paper  on  Platinum  Printin'), 
with  practical  illustrations. 

Previous  to  this  paper  being  read  the  terms  of  the  second  prize  competi¬ 
tion  were  arranged.  It  was  decided  to  have  another  competition,  all  com¬ 
peting  pictures  to  be  sent  in  on  or  before  the  day  of  meeting  in  May.  The 
subjects  selected  for  the  competition  were  A  Group,  A  Cottage,  and  Upriny. 
Three  prizes  will  be  given  for  the  best  picture  sent  in  of  each.  This  having 
been  settled,  the  Chairman  called  on 

Dr.  Thorpe,  who  commenced  his  paper  by  giving  the  theory,  chemically, 
on  which  the  process  of  platinum  printing  is  based,  pointing  out  tin- 
technical  difficulties  which  had  to  be  overcome.  He  (Dr.  Thorpe)  tlo-ii 
dealt  with  the  rapidity  of  printing  as  compared  with  silver,  and  with 
the  increased  difficulty  of  double  printing.  He  also  pointed  out  particularly 
the  limitation  of  the  process,  inasmuch  as  under-exposed  or  soft  negatives, 
and  also  negatives  with  extreme  contrasts  and  half-tones,  could  not  be  used. 
Dr.  Thorpe  concluded  his  paper  by  actually  developing  some  prints  to  illus 
trate  the  process.  He  also  exhibited  a  number  of  instantaneous  and  other 
pictures,  in  platinotype,  taken  in  widely-different  places,  and  admirably 
showed  the  wide  adaptability  of  this  kind  of  printing  if  the.  negatives 
were  good. 

A  vote  of  thanks,  moved  by  the  Chairman,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Gamble, 
concluded  the  proceedings,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned  until  Thursday, 
the  27th  March. 

Cai'rtsjioniititrt. 

— * — 

DARK  ROOM  ILLUMINATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Allow  me  to  correct  a  mistake  that  occurs  in  your  report  of 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.  I  said  that 
I  used  deep  not  “p«?e”  yellow  paper  in  combination  with  the  green  glass. 

The  manner  of  setting  up  your  abstract  of  Captain  Abney’s  paper 
makes  it  appear  that  what  was  read  as  part  of  that  paper  was  expressed 
by  Mr.  C.  Ray  Woods  and  Mr.  J.  Cadett  in  the  debate ;  and  Mr.  Cadett 
is  represented  as  being  responsible  for  the  statement  that  exposure  at 
a  certain  distance  gave  an  image  with  canary  medium,  and  none  with 
stained  red  glass.  I  do  not  think  that  that  gentleman,  or  indeed  any¬ 
one  else  at  all,  will  undertake  the  responsibility  of  such  a  statement. 
“Stained  red  ”  glass  is  an  article  of  commerce.  I  have  obtained  some  from 
Messrs.  Chance’s  agent,  and  the  amount  of  photographic  power  passing 
through  it  I  have  found  so  much  greater  than  that  which  passes  through 
canary  medium  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  any  experimentalist 
meeting  with  any  other  result.  Mr.  G.  F.  Williams,  about  a  year  ago, 
showed  at  the  Photographic  Club  a  wedge  composed  of  increasing  thick¬ 
nesses  of  stained  red  glass  up  to  ten,  and  photographic  action  had  passed 
through  them  all. 

With  respect  to  a  comparison  of  the  visual  light  transmitted  by  various 
media:  Mr.  Woods’  sight  appears  to  be  of  such  an  abnormal  character  as 
not  to  afford  a  fair  basis  for  any  general  argument.  At  the  technical 
meeting  in  January,  when  I  showed  my  lantern  with  various  coloured 
media,  whilst  all  others  who  expressed  an  opinion  considered  that  the  red 
side  (cherry  fabric)  gave  the  least  visual  light,  Mr.  Woods  said  that  he 
thought  he  could  see  best  with  that  illumination.  I  am  willing  to  accept 
Mr.  Cadett’s  estimate  of  the  luminous  values  of  the  several  media,  and 
should  like  to  see  this  estimate  compared  by  independent  experimentalists 
with  the  protective  power  of  the  same  media,  as  well  as  with  the  combina¬ 
tion  that  I  have  particularly  recommended.  If  it  be  found  that,  with  an 
equal  illuminating  power,  yellow  has  no  more  effect  upon  a  sensitive  plate 
than  red,  the  case,  as  I  originally  put  it,  is  established ;  and  there  is  no 
necessity  for  the  employment  of  a  light  which  is  certainly  in  many  cases 
injurious  to  the  sight.  The  experiments  of  others,  however,  appear  to 
show  much  more  than  this. 

Captain  Abney  is  further  reported  as  stating  that  green  glass  only  cut 
off  such  rays  as  were  harmless.  In  another  report  I  find  Mr.  0.  Ray  Woods 
stating  that  Captain  Abney  had  not  used  the  glass  I  employ  and  recommend, 
but  one  of  a  “better  green  for  the  purpose.”  Surely  these  gentlemen 
“protest  too  much.”  If  the  “ better  one ”  only  cut  off  harmless  rays,  does 
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ie  one  I  use  let  through  more  photographic  power  than  would  pass 
ithout  it  ’  As  a  matter  of  fact,  yellow-green  glass  does  cut  off  considerable 
hotographic  power,  especially  when  used  in  conjunction  with  deep  yellow, 
/hen  a  moderately-safe  amount  of  yellow  medium  is  used  a  considerable 
lditional  thickness  of  the  same  medium  does  not  cut  off  the  active  light 

>  well  as  one  thickness  of  green  glass,  whilst  the  latter  takes  the  heating 
ffect  of  the  red  and  orange  rays  out  of  the  light,  and  preserves  or  restores 

is  vellow  colour.  .  _  ,  . 

If  the  Council  of  the  Society  permit,  I  propose  to  show  the  results  of 
mm  experiments  with  the  media  in  question  at  the  next  regular  meeting, 
3fore  the  commencement  of  the  lantern  display. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

March  18,  1884.  *  W.  E.  Debenham. 

MUNGO  PARK  versus  MUNGO  PONTON. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Allow  me  to  show  you  by  the  enclosed  page  of  my  work 
i  carbon  printing  that  I  give  the  right  name— “  Mungo  Ponton.”  Mr. 
outon  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  photographic  properties  of  bichromate 
:  potash,  as  early  as  1838.  He  immersed  well-sized  paper  in  a  solution 
f  this  salt  and  dried  it  by  the  fire,  and  exposed  it  under  an  engraving  to 
inshine,  whereby  a  yellow  print  upon  a  brown  ground  resulted.— I  am, 
ours,  &c.,  '  E.  Liesegang,  Ph.D. 

Dusseldorf,  March  15,  1884. 

TOURISTS’  REQUIREMENTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  one  of  those  who  think  that  tourists’  requirements  are 
iry  badly  met  by  manufacturers,  especially  in  the  waste  of  their  time  over 
ich  view  in  making  the  multifarious  adjustments  of  the  present  travelling 
uneras;  but  now  I  write  on  another  point.  The  weight  of  glass  plates 
•eatly  reduces  the  quantities  sold  for  tourists’  purposes.  If  they  were  of 
le  thinnest  glass,  and  if  the  slides  were  reduced  in  bulk,  I  should  use  100 
lates  per  month  more  than  at  present;  but  with  the  present  plates  I  cannot 
icrease  the  weight  of  the  apparatus,  as  it  would  then  be  too  heavy  to 
irry  comfortably  without  a  porter. — I  am,  yours,  &c. , 

Lucerne,  Switzerland,  March  12,  1884.  W.  H.  Harrison. 

SODIC  SULPHITE. -FINAL. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  was  unable,  from  absence,  to  reply  to  Mr.  Berkeley’s 
’tide  last  week.  I  beg  to  assure  him  I  do  not  in  the  least  ignore  his  un- 
oubted  claims  to  early  publication  of  the  value  of  sodic  sulphite.  Quite 
ie  other  way.  But  there  is  just  this  point  of  difference,  that  whereas  he 
ills  your  readers  it  can  be  bought  at  his  place  of  business,  and  distinctly 
eclines  to  say  how  it  is  made,  I  gave  full  and  detailed  instructions 
>r  making  it  up.  It  is  true  it  can  be  made  with  cold  water,  but  not 

>  surely  as  to  getting  a  saturated  solution  as  with  hot. 

I  was  a  little  puzzled,  on  reading  the  earlier  portion  of  Mr.  Berkeley’s 
tide,  to  know  what  was  the  real  cause  of  his  intervention  in  the  discussion; 
at  I  soon  came  to  that  part  where  he  says  he  notes  gratuitous  advertise- 
lents  are  to  be  had  in  your  Journal,  and  then  proceeds  to  at  once  secure 
ie  advantage  of  an  excellent  one  for  his  house  of  business.  I  am  far  from 
insuring  him  for  this — quite  the  reverse.  I  assure  him  I  fully  recognise 
is  services  in  pressing  on  public  attention  the  use  of  sodic  sulphite,  and  that 
have  no  desire  at  all  to  diminish  his  perfectly-just  claims. — I  am,  yours, 
c.,  Samuel  Fry. 

Surbiton,  March  19,  1884. 

[Mr.  H.  B.  Berkeley  first  pointed  out  the  properties  of  soda  sulphite 
i  our  Almanac  for  1881 ;  in  the  following  volume  he  gave  a  definite 
■rmula,  in  which  the  employment  of  warm  water  is  recommended. 
lr.  Fry’s  subsequent  directions,  during  1883,  to  use  hot  water  can 
ive  no  special  advantage  beyond  securing  a|  saturated  solution  more 
pidly.  Mr.  Berkeley’s  formula  leaves  the  operator  independent  of 
ie  uncertainties  of  a  “  saturated”  solution. — Eds.] 


MOUNTING  LARGE  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  following  method  of  mounting  large  photographs  may 
}  new  to  many  of  your  readers.  We  have  used  it  for  more  than  fifteen 
3ars,  and  know  of  no  better  way. 

If  large  photographs  are  mounted  damp  and  with  starch  the  expansion 
id  contraction  are  so  great  that  the  mount  is  “cockled.”  The  correct 
inciple  is  to  mount  the  print  as  dry  as  possible.  First  have  the  prints  in 
pile,  nicely  damp,  and  flat.  Glue  with  fine,  clear  Russian  glue  and  a 
xt  hog’s-hair  brush,  and  spread  each  print  out  face  down  to  dry.  When 
.’ied  they  may  be  trimmed  and  kept  any  time  until  required  for  mounting, 
o  mount :  have  about  twelve  half-sheets  of  thick  blotting-paper.  Place 
vo  dry  sheets  at  the  bottom,  then  one  well-damped  sheet  next;  lay  (say) 
reive  photographs  on  this  sheet  in  a  pile,  and  place  another  damp  sheet 
i  the  pile.  Have  one  more  damp  sheet  above,  and  then  the  rest  of  the 
i’y  sheets.  Now  take  out  the  top  photograph  and  place  it  between  the 
vo  top  damp  sheets.  This  is  merely  to  take  the  hardness  out,  and  the 
•mt  must  not  remain  long  enough  to  allow  expansion.  Take  it  out 
'Utting  the  top  one  of  the  pile  in  its  place),  and  place  it  on  the  top  dry 
eet.  Now  sponge  it  all  over  with  a  fine  sponge  from  the  middle  to  the 
ids,  taking  care  to  wet  it  all  over;  it  must  be  merely  damped,  and  with 
little  use  of  wrater  as  possible.  Take  it  up  and  lay  deftly  in  its  place  on 
e  mount,  smoothing  it  out  from  the  centre  of  the  print ;  now  take  a  sheet 
paper  and  a  handkerchief  and  rub  it  down  from  the  centre  to  the  edges. 


It  is  better  to  have  a  flat  burnisher  at  hand  to  smooth  any  unevenness 
It  the  print  have  been  nicely  mounted  and  with  no  unnecessary  damping  it 
will  soon  dry,  and,  even  if  only  in  a  paper  book,  the  “cockling”  will  not 
be  much.  The  glueing  must  be  thin  and  even— something  of  the  nature  of 
the  gum  on  a  postage  stamp.  The  sheets  of  blotting-paper  will  require 
re-dampmg  if  a  number  of  photographs  pass  through,  and  it  is  not  well  to 
wet  too  many  on  the  top  sheet  without  changing  it,  as  the  paper  is  apt  to 
fray  up,  and  small  pieces  will  then  stick  to  the  glue  and  make  the  finished 
picture  uneven.  Keep  a  basin  of  clean  water  on  the  table  and  a  plate  for 
the  sponge.— We  are,  yours,  &c.,  Robinson  and  Thompson 

Liverpool,  March  19,  1884. 

THE  MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— In  your  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  at  its  February  meeting,  published  in  today’s  Journal  a 
mistake  has  been  made  as  to  what  I  said  in  commenting  on  Mr.  Rishton's 
excellent  paper. 

What  I  said  was  that  when  a  camera  had  to  be  tilted  enough  to  necessi¬ 
tate  the  use  of  a  swing-back  a  more  truly  proportionate  picture  would  be 
obtained  by  the  concurrent  use  of  a  swing-front  than  without  it,  because 
by  its  use  the  parallelism  of  the  front  and  back  would  be  maintained,  and 
the  axis  of  the  lens  would  be  perpendicular  to  the  sensitised  plate.  This 
of  course,  is  contingent  on  the  supposition  that  a  lens  of  sufficient  covering 
power  is  being  used.  D 

.  I  also  said  that  by  the  combined  use  of  swing-back  and  swing-front  the 
rise-and-fall  slide  usually  inserted  in  the  fronts  might  be  dispensed  with. 
Possibly  this  latter  remark  would  be  the  one  which  your  report  has  given  in 
an  incorrect  manner. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  S.  D.  McKellen. 

18,  Brown-street,  Manchester,  March  14,  1884. 


CORRECTIONS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  my  last  communication  to  the  Journal,  which  appeared 
in  last  issue,  a  grave  error  has  taken  place.  I  am  made  to  say  “Herr 
Obernetter  now  employs  a  new  patented  process,”  &c.,  &c.  It  should 
have  been  Mr.  Sachs  instead  of  Herr  Obernetter.  My  note  was  intended 
to  prove  that  Herr  Obernetter’s  new  process  of  engraving  was  known  and 
at  full  work  long  ago,  and  patented  by  Mr.  Sachs.  The  latter  gentleman 
whose  modesty  has  hitherto  prevented  him  from  coming  to  the  front' 
possesses  the  highest  inventive  genius;  his  discoveries  in  photography  are 
legion.  “  Honour  to  whom  honour  is  due.” 

In  the  same  communication  I  omitted  to  mention  the  name  of  M. 
Thouroude  in  connection  with  MM.  Perrot  de  Chauineux  and  Londe! 
These  gentlemen  have  written  to  me  that  as  the  greater  part  of  the  honour 
is  due  to  their  colleague,  M.  Thouroude,  they  hope  I  will  rectify  the  error 
in  my  next  letter  to  the  Journal,  and  I  wish  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  doing  so.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  E,  Stebbing,  Prof. 

25,  Rue  des  Apennins,  Paris,  March  17,  1884, 


fbii's  anti 

Is  there  any  reason  why  V eau  javelle  should  not  be  used  in  washing  gela 

tine  negatives  after  fixing? — J.  Dutton. - In  reply:  This  has  been 

already  recommended  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

R.  Barnard  desires  to  know  the  amount  of  duty  chargeable  on  engravings 
photographs,  aud  other  pictures  sent  to  the  United  States  of  America.' 

- In  reply  :  On  engravings  and  photographs  a  duty  of  25  per  cent,  is 

charged,  while  the  duty  on  paintings  is  30  per  cent.,  unless  such  paintings 
are  the  works  of  American  artists,  in  which  case  they  are  admitted  free. 
On  frames  for  paintings  the  duty  is  35  per  cent.  Stereoscopic  views  on 
paper  are  only  25  per  cent.,  but  on  those  on  glass  the  duty  is  45  per 
cant. 

C.  E.  E.  wishes  to  know  why  two  lenses  are  employed  in  the  formation  of 
a  lantern  condenser.  One  lens,  he  thinks,  should  answer  better  than 
two,  as  it  would  stop  less  light  and  have  only  one-half  the  number  of  re¬ 
flecting  surfaces. - To  this  we  reply :  To  correct  the  aberration  of  the 

lens  would  not  be  difficult  if  we  had  to  deal  with  a  radiant  placed  at  a 
great  distance,  and  the  rays  from  which  were  to  be  made  converging 
only  in  a  very  small  degree  after  transmission.  A  short  focus,  however, 
would  necessitate  a  deep  curve,  which  implies  great  thickness  in  the 
glass  and  a  certainty  of  its  becoming  fractured  by  the  heat ;  besides 
which,  the  spherical  aberration  of  such  a  lens  would  be  very  great  and 
the  result  altogether  bad.  By  the  employment  of  two  lenses  both  these 
evils  are  obviated. 

Having  a  triple  achromatic  lens,  the  central  component  of  which  is  plano¬ 
concave  with  the  flat  side  next  to  the  front,  I  would  like  a  little  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  capabilities  of  this  objective.  I  was  informed,  when  I  got 
it  from  the  friend  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  it,  that  it  was  capable  of 
doing  a  great  number  of  things  which  were  enumerated  at  the  time,  but 
which  I  have  unfortunately  forgotten.  May  I  trespass  on  your  kind¬ 
ness  to  afford  me  the  information  desired? — E  B.  Smallwood. - In 

reply :  The  objective  in  its  complete  form  will  produce  a  rectilinear 
picture.  It  will  answer  equally  well  for  landscapes,  architecture,  or 
groups.  For  the  last-named  class  of  picture  no  diaphragm  should  be 
employed.  If  the  centre  and  front  lenses  be  removed,  the  back  lens  will 
answer  as  a  single  landscape  lens.  The  front  and  back  employed  alone 
in  combination  will  answer  for  portraits,  but  will  cover  only  a  limited 
area.  We  write  this  on  the  assumption  that  the  objective  is  one  of  the 
usual  triple  class. 
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F.  G.  H.  wishes  to  be  informed  whether  a  lens  which  is  non-symmetrical 

can  be  made  to  produce  a  photograph  that  shall  be  absolutely  rec¬ 
tilinear. - To  this  we  reply  that  mechanical  symmetry  in  the  construc¬ 

tion  of  a  lens  is  not  at  all  necessary  in  the  production  of  a  non-distorted 
photograph.  Rectilinear  projection  is  ensured  by  the  rays  emerging 
from  the  objective  in  a  direction  parallel  to  that  at  which  they  enter,  and 
this  condition  can  be  ensured  by  other  than  symmetrical  systems.  In 
reply  to  the  postscript  of  our  correspondent’s  letter:  The  best  position 
for  the  diaphragm  in  a  combination  of  lenses  is  not  necessarily  that  at 
which  the  distortion  is  cured  or  reduced  to  a  minimum.  This  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  lens.  But  the  desirable  class  of  lens  is  that  in 
which,,  when  the  diaphragm  is  best  situated  for  effecting  the  cure  of  dis¬ 
tortion,  it  is  also  best  for  curing  spherical  aberration  and  conferring  the 
most  perfect  flatness  of  field. 

Alpha  says : — I  am  desirous  of  making  panoramic  stereographs  on  glass 
which,  when  examined  in  the  stereoscope,  shall  subtend  a  very  wide 
angle,  and  permit  both  eyes  to  roam,  as  it  were,  from  side  to  side  of  the 
picture.  Kindly  say  what  steps  I  must  adopt  in  order  to  achieve 
this  end. - In  reply :  Without  quite  comprehending  all  that  our  cor¬ 

respondent  may  mean,  we  believe  he  will  attain  the  end  desired  by 
taking  his  steroscopic  negatives  with  a  wide-angle  lens  of  short  focus,  not 
exceeding  three  inches,  even  if  so  much.  This  will  ensure  a  wide  angle 
of  view  being  obtained,  to  begin  with.  Next,  and  of  equal  importance, 
comes  the  method  of  examination.  This  can  only  be  effectively  done  by 
having  achromatic  eyepieces  of  short  focus  fitted  in  the  stereoscope.  By 
this  means  the  rays  from  the  sides  of  the  picture,  oblique  though  they 
be,  will  be  transmitted  to  the  eye,  and  the  whole  of  the  picture  be 
clearly  seen,  the  definition  of  the  sides  being  not  inferior  to  that  of  the 
centres  of  the  respective  photographs.  This  ensures  the  condition 
required,  namely,  a  wide  angle  of  view,  much  magnification  of  the 
details,  and  such  a  width  of  visual  angle  when  being  examined  as  to  sug¬ 
gest  a  panoramic  picture. 

Alfred  H.  Conway  desires  information  with  respect  to  the  blackening  of 
brass — not  by  an  application  of  black  varnish,  but  as  an  indelible  stain. 
He  has  tried  making  the  metal  quite  clean  and  free  from  every  trace  of 
grease  (as  recommended  elsewhere)  and  the  applying  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  platinum,  which  he  purchased  under  the  name  of  “chemical  bronze 
but  the  stain  thus  obtained  is  not  similar  to  what  he  has  frequently  seen 
in  the  brass  work  of  certain  foreign  optical  instruments.— ■  ■  We  believe 
that  he  will  succeed  to  his  satisfaction  by  making  the  brass  quite  hot — 
the  precise  degree  of  heat  he  will  discover  after  a  few  trials — and  im¬ 
mersing  it  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  copper ;  then  holding  it  over  a  char¬ 
coal  fire  or  Bunsen  gas  burner  until  it  is  observed  to  become  black.  We 
have  several  times  seen  experts  at  work,  and  from  this  we  would  say  that 
to  produce  the  best  results  with  certainty  much  experience  is  requisite. 
To  blacken  brass  by  this  process  it  is  necessary  that  no  soft  solder  shall 
have  been  employed  in  putting  together  any  portion  of  the  work.  When 
this  is  the  case  it  is  advisable  to  give  the  work  a  grain  by  immersion  in 
nitric  acid,  and  then  to  apply  either  a  solution  of  protochloride  of  iron  or 
the  “chemical  bronze”  already  mentioned  as  having  been  employed  by 
our  correspondent. 

Jinslmurs  to  Comsponfonis. 

£2T  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  hotli  sides  of  the  paper. 

Exchanges.— In  our  next. 

Thos.  Widdop. — Thanks  for  kind  attention. 

A.  S.— Thanks;  but  you  do  not  seem  to  have  grasped  the  point  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  you  attack. 

Stephen  Rawson. — The  address  required  is  Mr.  Archer,  optician,  Lord- 
street,  Liverpool. 

G.  T.  Grammer. — We  shall  probably  treat  upon  the  subject  shortly. 
Justice  cannot  be  done  to  the  subject  in  this  column. 

Alf.  Wxlmore. — Read  the  report  on  the  explosion  in  the  present  number. 
From  this  you  may  be  able  to  form  your  own  conclusion. 

S.  E.  D. — The  collotypes  in  question  are  glazed  after  they  are  printed.  An 
aqueous  solution  of  bleached  shellac  is  usually  employed  for  the  purpose. 

Francis  Freeman. — If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  refer  to  any  of  our 
Almanacs  for  the  past  three  or  four  years  you  will  obtain  the  desired 
information. 

Jas.  Huntly. — We  are  not  aware  whether  the  photograph  is  copyright 
or  not.  The  only  way  of  learning  that  is  by  searching  the  register  at 
Stationers’  Hall. 

A.  Welshman. — If  you  will  send  the  instrument  to  our  office  we  shall,  no 
doubt,  be  able  to  inform  you  for  what  purpose  it  is  intended.  However, 
we  think  we  may  safely  say  it  is  for  nothing  photographic. 

W.  J.  Richardson. — The  reason  the  cotton  dissolved  in  your  attempt  to 
make  pyroxyline  is  that  the  acids  were  too  weak.  They  must  be  the  full 
strength  given  in  the  formula.  The  remedy  is  obvious  in  the  future. 

Thos.  B. — According  to  your  own  showing  the  transaction  was  little  short 
of  a  fraudulent  one,  and  if  the  matter  be  contested  we  doubt  much  if 
you  will  be  able  to  recover.  We  certainly  shall  not  assist  you  in  any 
way. 

T.  J.  E.  B. — Re-blacken  the  inside  of  the  lens  tube.  Doubtless  the  hazi¬ 
ness  is  caused  by  reflections  from  the  inside  of  the  mount.  You  might 
also,  with  advantage,  paint  over  the  edges  of  the  lenses  themselves 
with  black  varnish. 

Novice. — The  portrait  lens  is  certainly  incomplete  if,  as  you  say,  there  is 
only  one  glass  in  the  posterior  cell.  You  had  better  obtain  your  money 
back  from  those  who  sold  the  lens  to  you.  The  thing  is  decidedly  imper¬ 
fect.  Never  mind  who  is  the  maker, 
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P.  P.  A.— 1.  This  query  is  quite  unintelligible.  Kindly  repeat  it,  and  bJ 
more  definite.— 2.  Yes. — 3.  The  iodide  of  starch  test,  as  employed  f . , 
paper  prints,  will  do  quite  well  for  gelatine  negatives.— I.  Yes;  but  tin 
plate  will  be  very  slow  as  compared  with  bromide. 

G.  A.  W ingfikld. — Unless  you  are  a  fairly  good  hand  in  using  cabin.- 
makers  tools  we  advise  you  to  send  the  camera  to  the  maker,  direct,  f(Jj 
repairs.  The  accident  was  very  unfortunate,  and  will  necessarily  involn 
some  expense,  though  not  very  considerable,  we  imagine. 

J.  Percy  Graham. — Unless  you  inform  us  of  the  proportion  of  hilv.  , 
employed  in  the  emulsion,  and  the  quantity  put  upon  each  plate,  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of  silver  per  gross.  Commercial  plat. - 
vary  considerably  as  to  the  amount  of  silver  they  contain. 

A.  W.  (Newcastle). — The  powder  process  is  certainly  the  best  you  can  em- 
ploy.  Unfortunately,  there  is  some  little  difficulty  in  working  such 
large  sizes  as  you  require.  In  this  process  much  dt  pends  upon  hygro- 
scopic  conditions,  which,  in  our  changeable  climate,  are  not  e.-silv 
controlled. 

Chromo. — “Chromotypes”  or  carbon  prints,  developed  on  glass,  when 
mounted  with  the  full  gloss,  require  to  be  spotted  while  they  are  still  m, 
the  glass — of  course  before  tho  transfer  paper  is  applied.  Instead  of 
using  water  colours,  oil  colours  must  be  employed;  otnerwise,  when  the 
picture  is  wetted,  the  spotting  would  be  removed. 

R.  E.  G. — -Something  must  be  wrong  either  with  the  nitrate  of  silver  nr  the 
distilled  water ;  otherwise  the  bath  would  not  behave  as  it  does.  Your 
best  plan  now  will  be  to  neutralise  the  nitric  acid  you  have  added  with  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  Then  leave  it  exposed  to  sunlight  in 
a  white  glass  bottle  for  a  few  days.  After  this  filter  it,  make  it  slightly 
acid  with  nitric  acid,  try  it  again,  and,  probably,  all  will  be  satisfactory. 

I .  and  R.  8.  Johnson. — We  do  not  clearly  understand  your  query.  Is  it 
the  Talbotype  process  you  require  or  Talbot’s  photo. -engraving  pmces*? 
If  the  former,  you  will  find  it  described  in  any  of  the  early  manuals  on 
photography;  if  the  latter,  you  had  better  procure  a  copy  of  Talbots 
specification  from  the  Patent  Office.  Sheet  gelatine,  such  as  that 
employed  for  glazing  prints,  is  made  by  coating  plates  of  tin  or  gla.-s 
previously  rubbed  over  with  ox-gall,  witn  a  solution  of  fine  transparent 
gelatine.  When  the  coating  is  dry  it  leaves  the  plates  easily. 

Received. — George  Smith;  Herberts.  Starnes;  W.  II.  Harrison. 


Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — The  next  monthly 
technical  meeting  of  this  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  next,  March 
25th,  at  eight  p.m. 

The  Calcutta  Exhibition. — The  bronze  medal  and  certificate  con¬ 
nected  with  the  above  exhibition  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  H.  and  E.  J. 
Dale,  of  2(j,  Ludgate  Hill  and  Little  Britain,  for  their  patent  multiplex 
camera  back  and  excellence  in  photographic  camera  work. 

Photographic  Club. — At  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  this  Club,  at 
Anderton's  Plotel,  Fleet-street,  on  Wednesday  next,  the  2Gth  inst.,  the 
subject  for  discussion  will  be — The  Preparation  of  Lantern  Slides. 
This  being  a  lantern  night,  members  and  visitors  are  invited  to  bring 
slides  for  exhibition. 

Photography  and  Astronomy. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Liverpool 
Astronomical  Society,  on  Monday  last,  the  17th  instant,  the  Rev.  T.  K. 
Espin,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  stated  that  the  work  of  photographing  star- 
charts  was  proceeding  favourably.  In  some  of  the  pictures  there  were 
stars  down  to  the  eleventh  magnitude.  Several  plates  were  passed  round 
for  examination,  including  one  of  a  fine  cluster  near  Alpha  Persei,  and 
another  of  Prcesepe,  showing  the  planet  Mars. — The  Secretary  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Rev.  S.  J.  Perry,  S.J.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  of  Stonylnust 
Observatory,  had  promised  to  deliver  an  address,  on  the  21st  April,  on 
Sun  Spots:  their  Birth  and  Changes. 

Another  Panic  at  a  Magic  Lantern  Entertainment. — On  Mon¬ 
day  night  last,  the  17  th  instant,  at  Holland’s  school,  Earn  worth,  near 
Bolton,  Mr.  Peter  Greenhalgh,  exhibitor  of  dissolving  views,  gave  an 
entertainment  in  aid  of  the  fund  to  provide  a  new  organ  for  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  Chapel,  Farnworth.  During  the  singing  of  a  chorus  shortly  after 
the  commencement  of  the  entertainment  there  was  a  loud  detonation, 
followed  by  a  large  volume  of  flame.  This  caused  a  rush  to  the  doors 
by  the  panic-stricken  audience,  which  was  chiefly  composed  of  young 
people.  The  explosion  arose  not  from  the  gas  bag,  but  through  the 
imperfect  working  of  a  small  tube  in  connection  with  the  ether  vessel. 
The  light  used  was  the  “  ethoxo-oxygen.”  Some  persons  who  sat  near 
the  lamp  were  singed  about  the  head  and  face,  and  other  members 
of  the  audience  met  with  a  few  knocks  and  bruises,  but  no  very  serious 
damage  was  done.  Fortunately  the  attendance  was  not  large,  or  the 
panic  might  have  been  attended  with  disastrous  results. 
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GLYCERINE  IN  GELATINE  EMULSION. 

N  the  course  of  the  experiments  some  results  of  which  have  been 
ecordecl  in  the  past  two  weeks’  issues,  we  have  been  led  to  branch 
ff  in  various  directions  with  a  view  of  testing  the  capabilities  of 
lycerine  as  a  medium  in  which  to  suspend  the  silver  bromide.  It 
nil  be  remembered  that,  some  three  or  four  years  ago,  Captain 
Lbney  suggested  glycerine  in  place  of  gelatine  for  this  purpose,  the 
ilver  bromide  after  cooking  being  permitted  to  subside,  and  the 
•lycerine  together  with  the  decomposition  salts  being  then  poured 
way  and  replaced  by  plain  gelatine. 

This  process,  for  some  reason  or  other,  never  obtained  any  great 
legree  of  popularity— most  probably  on  account  of  the  feeble  sus- 
iending  power  the  glycerine  possesses  as  compared  with  gelatine 
,nd  other  substances;  so  that,  on  this  ground  alone,  we  should  not 
tave  again  troubled  to  enter  into  fresh  experiments.  But,  bearing 
a  mind  the  extraordinary  effect  that  glycerine  has  in  increasing  or 
astening  the  penetration  of  liquids  into  animal  tissues  and  sub- 
tances,  it  struck  us  that  this  power  might  be  utilised  to  advantage 
or  a  double  purpose  in  connection  with  gelatine  films.  First  of  all, 
n  assisting  in  the  rapid  and  complete  removal  of  the  soluble  matter 
rom  the  emulsion ;  and,  secondly,  in  increasing  the  permeability  of 
he  dried  film  when  submitted  to  development. 

In  the  latter  direction  we  had  previously  experimented  with  other 
.ubstances — such  as  starch,  dextrine,  gum  arabic,  et  hoc  genus  omne — 
with  results  that  showed  there  was  a  possible  gain  if  the  attendant 
lisadvantages  could  be  got  rid  of.  We  did  not  expect  to  meet  with, 
lor  are  we  now  prepared  to  recognise,  any  gain  in  point  of  rapidity 
:'rom  the  use  of  glycerine  or  any  similar  substance,  as  has  been 
fiaimed  by  one  or  two  experimentalists,  who  have  apparently  mis¬ 
taken  rapidity  of  development  for  increased  rapidity  of  impression. 
This  we  have  never  been  able  to  verify;  for,  though  if  we  develope 
fide  by  side  two  plates  prepared  under  identically  similar  conditions 
except  that  one  contains  glycerine  and  the  other  does  not,  the 
’ormer  will  probably  be  nearly  fully  developed  before  the  other  has 
.airly  started.  Still,  if  time' be  allowed,  the  non-glycerine  plate  will 
eventually  overtake  its  competitor. 

But,  as  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  emulsion  during  its  prepara¬ 
tion,  we  can  speak  very  favourably  of  glycerine  ;  for,  not  only 
does  it  assist  in  the  rapid  removal  of  the  decomposition  salts  when 
the  jelly  is  washed,  but  it  further  seems  to  cause  a  more  complete 
elimination  of  the  semi-colloid  matter  resulting  from  the  decom¬ 
position  of  the  gelatine,  which  is  charged  by  some  with  producing 
“  green  fog.”  Certain  it  is  that  of  two  emulsions  prepared  from 
the  same  formula — with  the  exception  of  the  addition  of  glycerine 
to  one,  and  worked  side  by  side  through  each  operation — the  one 
containing  glycerine  would  bear  the  application  of  a  much  stronger 
solution  of  ammonia  without  showing  green  fog  than  the  other, 
and  this  not  in  an  isolated  instance,  but  as  an  invariable  result. 

To  test  the  value  of  the  glycerine  in  assisting  rapid  diffusion  and 
removal  of  the  soluble  salts  an  emulsion  was  prepared  and  divided 
into  three  portions,  to  one  of  which  glycerine  was  added  in  the 
proportion  of  half-a-draehm  to  the  ounce,  to  another  thirty  grains  of 
gum  arabic,  while  the  third  was  made  up  to  the  same  bulk  with 
water.  A  pretty  large  excess  of  soluble  bromide  was  employed  in 
order  to  afford  a  sufficient  range  of  tests,  The  three  emulsions 


i  were  allowed  to  set  separately,  and  were  then  broken  up  for  wash- 
;  ing  by  the  same  instrument,  as  close  an  approach  as  possible  being 
|  made  to  similarity  of  condition  in  each  case.  They  were  then  sus- 
|  pended  in  muslin  bags  in  separate  jars  of  water,  and  each  tested  at 
;  intervals  to  ascertain  the  progress  made  in  the  removal  of  the 
soluble  matter.  The  jars  were  numbered  1,  2,  3,  containing  re¬ 
spectively  in  the  order  named  the  plain  emulsion,  the  glycerine, 
and  the  gum. 

Upon  testing  the  washing  waters  after  a  lapse  of  five  minutes 
No.  2  gave  a  copious  precipitate  with  silver  nitrate,  the  others 
showing  far  less — No.  1  rather  more  than  No.  3.  In  ten  minutes 
No.  2  still  showed  most  result,  Nos.  1  and  3,  about  equal,  being  de¬ 
cidedly  behind.  In  a-quarter  of  an  hour  Nos.  2  and  3  showed 
equality,  No.  1  being  now  behind.  From  this  point  No.  2  gradually 
showed  less  and  less  deposit  upon  the  addition  of  silver;  No.  3 
increased  until  thirty  minutes,  and  then  commenced  to  decline ; 
while  No.  1  went  on  without  any  apparent  increase  in  its  “output”  of 
soluble  bromide  for  about  an  hour,  when  it  in  turn  began  to  decline. 

The  different  waters  became  free  from  reaction  under  the  silver 
test  in  the  following  periods  : — No.  2,  twenty-five  minutes  ;  No.  3, 
forty  minutes  ;  No.  1,  eighty  minutes.  This  method  of  washing,  be 
it  observed,  is  not  the  most  rapid,  but  was  the  one  most  conve¬ 
niently  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  identical  treatment. 

Now,  if  we  examine  these  results,  they  will  show  that  with  the 
addition  of  glycerine  we  have  a  copious  and  rapid  diffusion  of 
the  salts  from  the  very  first,  and  easy  removal  of  all  soluble 
matter.  The  gum  arabic,  from  its  more  viscous  character,  resists 
for  a  time,  but  eventually  succumbs,  and  renders  aid  in  getting  rid 
of  the  soluble  matter,  which  is  retained  for  a  far  longer  period  by  the 
gelatine  alone. 

These  results  point,  therefore,  to  an  application  of  glycerine 
which  will  no  doubt  prove  useful.  We  may  add,  incidentally,  that 
with  one  particular  sample  of  gelatine  that  “  pits”  badly  the  addition 
of  glycerine  completely  cures  the  defect. 


FLEXIBLE  NEGATIVES. 

Once  more  this  subject  has  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  one 
of  the  societies — this  time  that  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photo¬ 
graphic  Association. 

Several  years  ago,  when  collodio-bromide  held  sway,  attempts 
were  made  to  apply  it  to  paper  instead  of  glass;  none  of  these,  how¬ 
ever,  were  attended  with  such  a  degree  of  success  as  to  have  led  to 
glass  being  superseded.  Other  pellicular  systems  in  addition  to 
paper  were  introduced,  but  before  these  had  a  chance  of  becoming 
developed  in  the  form  of  being  generally  worked,  collodion  emulsion 
was  deposed  in  favour  of  gelatine.  The  union  of  gelatine  emulsion 
with  paper  as  a  support  has  already  proved  not  only  possible  but 
quite  practical ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  great  advantages  possessed 
by  glass  as  a  basis  on  which  to  form  the  sensitive  gelatine  film, 
especially  in  portrait  operations,  it  does  not  require  much  acumen  to 
prophesy  that  for  landscape  work  one  department  of  gelation, 
bromide  which  will  ere  long  become  developed  in  an  xteusive 
manner  is  that  of  the  employment  of  paper  as  a  support  for  the 
sensitive  layer. 
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What,  are  its  disadvantages?  That  which  would  at  first  suggest 
itself  is  the  fear  of  the  grain  of  the  paper  producing  an  effect,  greater 
or  less,  of  granularity  in  the  print.  But  it  was  shown  by  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  meeting  to  which  reference  has  been  made  that  even 
in  prints  from  some  Talbotype  negatives,  to  which  transparency  had 
been  imparted  either  by  waxing  or  by  some  other  of  the  means 
adopted  by  calotypists  for  effecting  this  purpose,  the  grain  seemed 
to  have  been  practically  eliminated,  or,  at  anyrate,  rendered 
innocuous.  Since  those  early  times  in  the  history  of  our  art,  when 
the  recognised  system  of  imparting  transparency  to  a  paper  negative 
was  the  somewhat  primitive  method  of  laying  it  down  upon  a  heated 
slab  and  rubbing  wax  over  it,  which  melted  and  effected  the  desired 
end,  the  superfluity  being  absorbed  by  blotting-paper — since  those 
days,  we  say,  although  the  making  of  paper  negatives  has  been  dis¬ 
continued  the  art  of  rendering  paper  translucent  has  been  steadily 
advancing,  and  in  this  respect  we  stand  upon  higher  ground  at  the 
present  time  than  at  the  earlier  epoch  of  which  we  have  spoken. 

A  second  disadvantage  that  might  be  imagined  to  be  a  con¬ 
comitant  of  paper  as  against  glass  is  the  inferiority,  as  regards 
sharpness,  which  would  result  from  its  employment.  This  objection, 
if  closely  examined,  will  not  be  found  tenable.  The  image  will  not 
be  in  the  texture  of  the  paper,  blit  superimposed  upon  its  surface 
in  a  thin  pellicle.  This  being  the  case,  it  stands  to  reason  that,  no 
matter  how  great  would  be  the  granularity  resulting  from  the 
backing  of  paper — if  any  such  granularity  really  existed — the 
quality  of  the  definition  in  the  paper  negative  would  precisely  equal 
that  obtained  upon  glass.  If  the  printing  were  effected  through 
the  paper  support  the  case  would  be  different;  but  here  the  gelatine 
pellicle  and  the  sensitive  albumenised  paper  are  placed  in  contact 
during  printing. 

But  sharpness  of  a  high  order  has  been  obtained  in  negatives 
taken  on  paper  altogether;  that  is,  upon  paper  which  has  not 
received  any  superficial  coating,  but  contains  interspersed  through¬ 
out  its  substance  the  atoms  forming  the  picture.  This  is  the  con¬ 
dition  that  existed  in  the  now-extinct  Talbotype  pi’ocess,  in  which 
the  paper  was  salted  by  immersion  in  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potas¬ 
sium,  and  sensitised  by  a  wash  of  gallo-nitrate  of  silver.  And  yet, 
in  Talbot’s  Pencil  of  Nature ,  examples  of  this  process  are  before 
the  world  from  which  it  is  seen  that  the  sharpness  is  such  as  to 
enable  any  person,  by  the  aid  of  a  magnifier,  to  decipher  the- titles 
on  the  backs  of  books  in  Talbot’s  photograph  of  a  library,  a  further 
note-worthy  element  in  this  photograph  being  that  it  is  printed  on 
plain  and  not  upon  albumenised  paper. 

It  will  not,  we  believe,  be  said  that  there  exists  any  exceptional 
difficulty  in  coating  the  paper.  A  speaker  at  the  meeting  alluded 
to  said  he  laid  the  paper  upon  a  plate  of  glass  and  then  applied  the 
emulsion  as  if  coating  a  glass  plate.  It  is  pi’esumable  that,  after  the 
system  comes  into  more  general  use,  methods  will  be  employed  of  a 
description  similar  to  those  now  adopted  in  the  preparation  of  carbon 
tissue.  We  have  coated  paper  with  perfect  success  by  means 
analogous  to  those  employed  in  albumenising,  namely,  by  floating. 

With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  paper  that  will  prove  best  as  a 
support:  stiffness  conjoined  with  homogeneity  and  transparency  are 
requisites  which  claim  the  chief  place  in  the  selection.  Papier 
mineral  has  been  mentioned  as  suitable,  and,  despite  its  thinness,  it 
may  perhaps  answer  well.  Still  we  think  it  will  in  practice  be  found 
to  be  too  thin. 

At  this  period  we  are  introduced  to  something  which  may  turn 
out  to  be  just  what  fulfils  every  requirement.  In  Recent  Patents, 
in  this  week’s  Journal,  we  publish  the  specification  of  an  invention 
which,  if  it  prove  all  that  its  introducers  claim  on  its  behalf,  may 
serve  a  useful  end  as  a  support  for  gelatine  emulsion.  Suitable 
paper  as  regards  thickness  is  rendered  transparent  by  impregnation 
with  copal  varnish.  When  dry  the  surface  is  smoothed  by  means 
of  powdered  pumice-stone,  and  a  coating  of  isinglass  is  then  given, 
followed  by  treatment  with  ox-gall.  It  is  probable  that  the  trans¬ 
parency  and  stiffness  imparted  by  the  varnish  will  give  to  the 
paper  such  properties  as  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  carrying 
out  the  patented  invention  in  all  its  details.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  varnished  paper  has,  for  purposes  of  negative  photography, 
been  tried  by  many. 
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The  applications  of  negative  pellicles  of  the  character  here  spokei 
of  are  too  numerous  and  obvious  to  require  noticing  in  this  article 
We  trust  soon  to  learn  that  this  application  has  been  brought  t 
such  a  degree  of  perfection  as  to  be  very  generally  adopted. 


THE  REL  NOR  TONING  PROCESS. 

From  the  published  reports  of  the  discussions  on  the  causes  ok 
the  fading  of  silver  prints,  which  have  recently  taken  place  at 
several  photographic  societies,  it  appears  that  considerable  mb 
apprehension  exists  as  to  the  older  methods  of  toning.  Evidently 
several  gentlemen  who  have  taken  part  in  these  discussions  are 
labouring  under  the  impression  that  the  set  d'or  process  and  the 
process  of  toning  and  fixing  in  one  operation  are  identical.  This  i» 
an  entire  misconception,  for  the  processes  are  totally  distinct  and 
dissimilar;  in  fact,  there  is  as  great  a  difference  in  the  manipulation 
of  the  two  as  there  is  between  the  present  alkaline  process  and  the 
old  plan  of  toning  and  fixing  in  one  solution. 

This  being  the  case,  we  shall  here  explain  the  sel  d'or  process,  so  that 
it  may  be  seen  how  widely  different,  both  in  principle  and  in  practice, 
it  is  from  the  process  of  fixing  and  toning  in  one  operation.  The  latter 
process  will  be  found  described  in  an  article  in  our  issue  for  February 
22nd.  We  deem  it  necessary  that  attention  should  be  called  to  this 
matter  now ;  otherwise,  as  time  wears  on,  the  two  processes  may  be 
confounded  and,  eventually,  considered  as  one  and  the  same.  Also, 
results  which  have  been  produced  by  the  one  process  may  ultimately 
be  credited  to  the  other  and  thus  become  misleading,  if  such  be  not 
already  the  case. 

Scl  d'or  (salt  of  gold),  it  may  be  explained,  is  a  double  hyposulphite 
of  gold  and  soda.  It  contains  one  atom  of  the  former  salt  to  three  of 
the  latter,  together  with  four  atoms  of  water  of  crystallisation.  It 
is  formed  by  adding  one  part  of  chloride  of  gold  in  solution  to 
three  parts  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  also  in  solution.  The  resulting 
scl  d'or  is  then  precipitated  with  alcohol.  The  salt  thus  formed 
crystallises  in  fine,  needle-like  crystals.  It  was  once  an  article  of 
commerce,  and  used  to  be  put  up  in  small  bottles  in  the  same  way 
as  chloride  of  gold,  but  it  was  somewhat  dearer.  In  a  price  list, 
bearing  the  date  1854,  now  befoi'e  us  of  an  establishment  which  at 
that  time  had  a  reputation  for  cheapness,  sel  d'or  is  quoted  at  four 
shillings  per  fifteen-grain  bottle,  while  chloride  of  gold  is  only 
three  shillings  for  a  similar  quantity.  Now,  we  believe,  it  is  not 
made  commercially  at  all,  as  we  do  not  find  it  in  any  price  list  of 
photographic  chemicals  ;  even  in  the  very  complete  list  of  Messrs. 
Hopkin  and  Williams  it  is  not  mentioned.  As  sel  d'or  is  prac¬ 
tically  obsolete,  in  our  further  remarks  we  shall  speak  in  the  past 
tense. 

The  salt  was  first  introduced  by  M.  Fizeau  for  toning — or 
“  gilding,”  as  it  was  termed — daguerreotypes,  and  was  employed  in 
the  following  manner  : — After  the  picture  had  been  fixed  with 
hyposulphite  of  soda  and  thoroughly  washed  a  dilute  solution  of 
the  sel  d'or  was  poured  on,  and  a  gentle  heat  applied  to  the  plate. 
In  a  couple  of  minutes  or  so  the  picture  was  generally7  sufficiently 
toned.  Gold  toning  of  the  daguerreotype  image,  besides  much 
improving  its  appearance,  undoubtedly  conduced  to  greater  per¬ 
manence. 

If  our  memory  serve  us  rightly,  it  was  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Sutton,  B.  A.,  who  first  introduced  the  sel  d'or  process  for  toning 
paper  photographs.  At  the  time  of  its  introduction,  the  advantages 
claimed  for  this  process  was  that  it  yielded  greater  permanence  than 
was  secured  by  toning  and  fixing  in  one  operation,  and  this 
was  borne  out  by  experiments  made  at  the  time.  Little  or  no  over¬ 
printing  was  required.  Further  :  the  toning  solution  could  be  pre¬ 
pared  at  the  time  of  using,  and  only  so  much  as  was  required 
for  immediate  use  need  be  made.  A  freshly-made  solution  secured 
the  pictures  being  toned  with  gold.  This  could  not  be  relied  upon 
after  the  compound  toning  and  fixing  bath  had  been  kept  for  some 
time,  and  was  only  used  occasionally.  The  sel  d'or  process  of  toning 
was  chiefly  confined  to  plain  paper  prints,  as  it  was  not  found  to 
work  so  satisfactorily  with  albumenised  paper.  Even  with  the 
sliglitly-albumenised  paper  then  in  vogue  it  was  recommended  to 
treat  the  prints  with  diluted  ammonia  in  order  to  render  them 
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more  easily  permeable  by  the  toning  solution.  As  time  wore  on 
md  the  albumen  on  the  paper  was  increased  sel  d'or  toning  was 
Duly  employed  for  plain  paper. 

The  plan  usually  pursued  with  this  method  of  toning  was  as 
'follows  : — As  the  sel  d'or  of  commerce,  notwithstanding  the  high 
price  charged  for  it,  often  contained  far  less  than  the  theoretical 
proportion  of  gold,  it  was  customary,  therefore,  to  prepare  it 
extemporaneously  as  required.  Here  is  the  formula  : — Six  grains 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda  were  first  dissolved  in  four  ounces  of 
water,  then  two  grains  of  chloride  of  gold  were  dissolved  in  a 
similar  quantity  of  water,  and  the  two  solutions  mixed  by  pouring 
the  gold  solution  into  that  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  which  had 
to  be  vigorously  stirred  at  the  time.  It  was  imperative  that  the 
gold  be  added  to  the  soda,  and  not  the  soda  to  the  gold.  Finally  : 
six  or  eight  minims  of  hydrochloric  acid  were  added,  and  the  solu¬ 
tion  was  then  ready  for  use.  If  the  chloride  of  gold  contained 
much  free  acid  the  hydrochloric  was  omitted. 

After  the  prints  were  taken  from  the  pressure-frames  they  had  to 
be  thoroughly  washed  to  eliminate  all  the  free  nitrate  of  silver.  This 
was  essential,  otherwise  the  prints  were  liable  to  become  yellow  and 
the  toning  bath  was  also  injured  ;  therefore  the  prints  after  washing 
were  usually  immersed  in  a  dilute  solution  of  common  salt  prior  to 
toning.  In  the  sel  d'or  process  the  printing  was  not  carried  nearly  to 
the  same  depth  as  was  required  when  the  compound  fixing  and  toning 
bath  was  employed.  The  toning  generally  occupied  but  a  few  minutes 
with  plain  salted  or  ammonio-nitrate  paper,  but  with  albumenised 
paper,  even  with  the  small  proportion  of  albumen  then  used,  the 
toning  action  was  much  slower,  as  we  have  already  explained. 
When  the  prints  were  toned  to  the  desired  depth  they  were  rinsed 
in  water  and  then  transferred  to  the  fixing  bath.  This  was  simply 
a  plain  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  of  a  similar  strength  to 
that  now  employed  for  fixing  prints  toned  by  the  alkaline  method, 
the  time  allowed  for  fixing  being  about  the  same  as  at  present. 

From  the  foregoing  description  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sel  d'or 
process  is,  in  every  way,  distinct  from  that  of  toning  and  fixing  in 
one  operation.  In  the  former  process  the  toning  and  fixing  are 
separate  operations,  the  same  as  with  the  alkaline  method,  and  the 
toning  is  completed  before  the  prints  are  immersed  in  the  fixing 
bath  ;  while  in  the  latter  process  the  prints  are  practically  fixed 
before  the  toning  action  Is  commenced. 

Since  the  alkaline  process  was  introduced  no  other  system  of 
toning  has  really  been  employed  ;  hence,  sel  d'or ,  like  the  compound 
toning  and  fixing  bath,  has  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  We  should, 
therefore,  pi’obably  not  have  alluded  to  the  subject  at  all,  but  wre 
notice  that  many  of  our  younger  brethren  in  the  art-science  are 
confusing  the  two  processes,  and  are  evidently  labouring  under  the 
impression  that  pictures  toned  and  fixed  in  one  operation  have 
been  toned  by  the  sel  d'or  process. 

— - «*. - - 

PROFESSIONAL  VERSUS  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
The  ever-increasing  number  of  amateurs  who  within  the  last  few 
years  have  joined  the  ranks  of  photography  is  a  positively  startling 
fact.  In  estimating  the  results  that  have  followed,  and  are  likely 
to  follow,  the  introduction  of  gelatino-bromide  plates,  it  is  one  which 
many  professionals  look  upon  with  undisguised  alarm — whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  we  propose  to  discuss.  Such  is  the  unreasonable¬ 
ness,  such  the  want  of  proper  feeling,  displayed  by  some  that  they 
choose  to  term  “  interlopers  ”  the  very  men  to  whom  modern  photo¬ 
graphy  may  be  fairly  said  to  owe  its  existence.  We  cannot  avoid 
thinking  that  it  shows  to  what  a  height  of  selfishness,  or,  perhaps, 
we  ought  to  say,  egotism,  some  persons  can  soar. 

Photography  is.  almost  essentially  the  product  of  amateur  ex¬ 
periment,  the  main  result  of  which  has  been  given  to  the  world 
untrammelled  and  unpaid  for.  We  all  know  of  the  early  patent 
w  lick  was  taken  out  for  a  photographic  method,  but  it  was  soon 
le  inquished  entirely  for  the  public  benefit.  Commercial  photo¬ 
graphy  photography,  that  is,  of  magnitude — may  truly  be  said  to 
cate  fiom  the  introduction  of  the  collodion  process.  'What  was 
done  for  its  inventor  by  those  who  had  risen  to  affluence  through  his 
means  the  man  who,  practically,  had  invented  a  new  art,  a 


new  industrial  pursuit,  a  means  of  livelihood  by  which  we  are  fairly 
within  the  mark  in  saying  tens  of  thousands  gain  their  daily  bread 
—the  man  who  enabled  scores  of  decayed  gentlemen,  discharged 
clerks,  and  unfortunate  tradesmen,  not  to  speak  of  worthless  handi¬ 
craftsmen,  the  broken-down  butchers,  bakers,  and  candlestick 
makers  who  rushed  at  the  new  means  of  making  a  lazy  living, 
soon  to  be  a  luxurious  one,  without  training  being  needed  or 
knowledge  required!  What  was  done  for  him?  We  should  be 
ashamed  to  name  the  contemptible  sum  that  was  raised  for  the 
benefit  of  those  he  left  behind  him. 

Are  not,  rather,  the  professional  photographers  themselves  inter¬ 
lopers  ?  Gelatino-bromide  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  entirely  the 
outcome  of  amateur  efforts  ;  yet,  if  we  were  to  see  at  the  dealer’s 
counter  some  of  its  earlier  exponents  side  by  side  with  a  member  or 
two  of  those  great  firms  who  order  a  few  thousand  plates  at  a  time, 
we  are  afraid  that  the  former  asking  for  a  few  dozen  of  the 
things  he  had  called  into  existence  would  have  to  bide  his  time  till 
the  interloping  professional  had  been  supplied. 

It  will  not  suffice  to  say  that  amateurs  of  this  kind  are  not 
meant — that  the  amateur  who  buys  a  small  apparatus  and  a  good 
supply  of  chemicals,  and  goes  about  taking  his  friends’  portraits  in 
every  direction,  is  the  class  which  is  objected  to — for  to  imply  this 
would  be  making  things  still  worse,  and  would  be  tantamount 
to  saying  that  “  we  will  not  murmur  at  those  people  photographing 
without  pay  or  reward  who  are  likely  to  invent  something  new  that 
may  turn  to  our  benefit ;  but  we  don’t  want  anyone  to  come  photo¬ 
graphing  if  we  are  not  to  gain  by  ic.”  We  appeal  to  the  broader- 
minded — whom  we  really  believe  form  a  far  larger  proportion  of  our 
readers— if  we  have  not  rightly  stated  the  way  in  which  many  pro¬ 
fessional  photographers  speak.  Thus  we  see  it  is  as  ungenerous  as 
it  is  illogical  to  complain  of  the  influx  of  amateurs,  and  we  do  not 
think  it  will  be  difficult  to  show  that  it  is  equally  unwise  in  every 
way  to  offer  the  “  cold  shoulder  ”  to  them. 

The  absurd  action  of  a  firm  of  American  photographers,  who 
notified  the  closing  of  their  account  with  the  stock-dealers  with  whom 
they  did  business  on  account  of  these  dealers  selling  materials  to  ama¬ 
teurs,  lias  been  well  laughed  at  by  the  intelligent  men  of  business  on 
either  side  of  the  water ;  but  it  is  a  fair  example  of  the  feeling  we  de- 
scilbe  and  deprecate.  On  many  grounds  we  should  advise  professional 
photographers  to  encourage  and  assist  the  increase  of  amateurs.  An 
example  will  illustrate  our  meaning.  Let  there  be  two  or  three 
well-known  photographers  in  a  town,  one  "of  the  three  only  sharing 
our  views.  If  he  show  courtesy  to  amateurs  he  will  enlarge  the  circle 
of  his  clientele,  and,  more  than  that,  it  will  be  a  strange  neighbour¬ 
hood  if  he  be  not  able  to  obtain  an  occasional  pupil.  This,  even 
to  a  prosperous  photographer,  is  all  pure  gain,  as  he  could 
make  appointments  for  lessons.  If  he  charge  (we  could  give 
instances  where  this  is  done)  a  guinea  for  a  lesson  of  one  hour  it  will 
be  fairly-paying  work,  and  he  will  naturally  both  increase  his 
reputation  and  his  business — the  other  two  photographers  we  have 
supposed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  losing  to  that  extent. 

Many  professional  photographers  have  made  acceptable  additions 
to  their  income  by  teaching  and  supplying  apparatus ;  though  we 
have  heard  them  complain  that  there  is  so  great  a  demand  for 
apparatus  that  the  dealers  and  makers  do  not  care  to  allow  them  a 
discount  or  commission,  they  being  able  to  sell  at  first  hand  all  they 
can  produce.  This  is  a  point  upon  which  it  is  not  our  province  to 
enter;  but  we  may  be  sure  that  the  inexorable  law  of  supply  and 
demand  will  very  soon  cause  a  levelling  of  inequalities  of  this 
character. 

We  have  kept  to  the  last  the  most  formidable  difficulty— formi¬ 
dable  in  appearance  only — the  expectation  that  the  more  work  done 
by  amateurs  the  less  there  will  be  for  professionals.  This  we,  and 
and  many  with  us,  believe  to  be  a  pure  figment.  Photography,  nowa¬ 
days,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  what  it  was  even  a  dozen  years 
ago.  The  pictures  which  then  would  have  delighted  their  originals 
would  not  be  looked  at  now,  on  account  of  the  increased  excellence 
that  characterises  photographs  from  the  average  professional  and  the 
added  work  of  the  retoucher.  Now  we  would  ask  Is  it  reasonable 
to  imagine  that  any  everyday  amateur  could  be,  in  the  brief  time 
which  he  can  give  to  the  work,  at  all  likely  to  produce  anything  that 
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will  compete  against  good  average  professional  photography  l  On 
the  face  of  it  the  supposition  is  absurd.  Hence,  no  loss  could  occur 
from  any  such  course ;  and,  further,  the  difficulties  that  the  amateur 
will  find  to  beset  the  production  of  really  good  work  would,  through 
the  very  publicity  obtained,  place  the  professional  photographer  in 
a  better  position  and  enhance  the  reputation  of  his  skill. 

Finally  :  we  might  add  that,  if  in  intimate  circles  cartes  and 
cabinets  of  friends  were  produced,  a  knowledge  of  human  nature 
would  enable  us  to  predict  that  the  selfsame  people  would  come 
to  be  taken  by  the  professional  portraitist;  and  thus,  as  in  all  other 
ways,  would  amateurs  aid  the  professional  photographer  and  im¬ 
prove  his  status. 

- ♦ - 

Among  the  Americans  who  are  at  present  on  a  visit  to  this  country, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished — certainly  the  most  distinguished  in 
the  transatlantic  world  of  mechanical  science— is  Mr.  Coleman 
Sellers,  of  Philadelphia.  For  several  -  years  prior  to  1864  Mr. 
Sellers  was  the  American  correspondent  of  this  Journal,  and  the 
trenchant  and  able  manner  in  which  he  treated  of  the  various 
current  matters  of  interest  in  those  days  will  be  remembered  by 
many.  Rarely  has  any  journal  been  blessed  with  so  genial  a  corres¬ 
pondent  as  Mr.  Sellers.  The  cares  of  an  increasing  business  (now 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  in  the  world)  compelled  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Sellers  both  from  his  position  as  our  correspondent 
and  also  from  that  of  an  executive  officer  of  the  Philadelphia  Pho¬ 
tographic  Society,  greatly  to  our  regret  and  to  the  loss  of  photo¬ 
graphy.  Previous,  however,  to  his  retirement  he  rendered  a  service 
of  unspeakable  importance  to  our  art-science  in  completing  arrange¬ 
ments  by  which  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  became  his  successor.  Of  Mr. 
Lea’s  valued  services  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak.  With  regard  to 
Mr.  Sellers  it  is  enough  to  say  that  in  the  optics,  the  mechanics,  the 
chemistry,  and  the  practice  of  photography  he  was  quite  at  borne. 
We  trust  that  he  will  enjoy  his  visit  to  Europe. 


We  regret  to  learn,  from  the  Chicago  Eye ,  of  the  stoppage  of  the 
Chicago  Dry  Plate  Manufacturing  Co.,  caused,  as  stated  in  the  official 
circular  to  the  creditors,  “  by  the  trade  having  fallen  off  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  expensive  plant,  indispensable  in  producing  their 
products,  left  the  Company  without  capital  enough  to  tide  itself 
over  the  period  of  dull  trade.”  We  hope  that  the  creditors  will 
arrive  at  such  conclusions  as  will  enable  the  Company  to  resume 
operations. 

Judging  from  an  announcement  in  an  American  contemporary  the 
writing  diamond  appears  to  be  an  instrument  unknown  to  its 
readers,  but  after  which  they  are  assumed  to  have  aspirations,  in 
order  to  place  the  numbers  or  names  indelibly  upon  their  negatives. 
The  writing  diamond  has  been  more  or  less  in  use  in  this  country 
since  photography  on  glass  was  first  introduced  ;  but  its  employment 
is  not  now  much  resorted  to,  owing  to  the  adoption  of  systems  of 
numbering  and  naming  the  negatives  which  meet  with  more  general 
acceptation. 

The  word  “art”  in  its  various  forms — fine  art,  artistic,  &c. — always 
acts  like  a  red  flag  upon  a  bull  in  some  quarters  photographic ;  hence 
we  feel  a  little  diffident  in  re-introducing  it  at  a  time  when  it  may 
possibly  again  start  the  old  discussion,  though,  after  all,  such  dis¬ 
cussion  carried  on  in  a  proper  spirit  is  calculated  both  to  interest  and 
instruct.  Definitions  innumerable  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
have  been  given,  but  those  to  be  found  in  even  first-class  dictionaries 
do  not  embrace  in  a  satisfactory  manner  that  shade  of  meaning 
which  has  formed  matter  for  argument  so  often  in  the  pages  of  our 
own  and  other  journals.  The  editor  of  the  great  lexicon  —  the 
English  Dictionary — now  in  course  of  publication,  the  first  number 
of  which  was  reviewed  by  us  a  few  weeks  ago,  writes  to  the 
Athenceum  on  the  word  “  art,”  asking  for  references  on  the  use  of  the 
word  “as  it  is  used  in  art  journals,  by  art  critics,  by  Mr.  Ruskin  in 
writing  on  art  and  artists,  or  by  anyone  who  speaks  of  early  Italian 
art  or  modern  English  art.”  He  asks — “Is  it  not  a  curious  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  traditional  character  of  English  lexicography  that  this, 
which  is  probably  now  the  first  sense  of  art  that  comes  up  to  one’s 
mind,  is  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  be  found  in  any  dictionary, 
English  or  American?”  .  .  .  “Even  dictionaries  which  have 

added  art  union  to  their  vocabulary,  and  define  it  as  ‘a  union  of 
persons  interested  in  art,’  leave  posterity  to  conjecture  whether  this 
art  in  which  the  nineteenth  century  was  intei’ested  was  ‘skill,’ 

1  tact,’  ‘cunning,’  ‘speculation,’  ‘  the  principles  of  science  practically 
tarried  out,’  ?a  device,  a  project,’  or  ‘whatever  has  been  made  by 
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man  *  <•-.//. ,  the  Griffin — tall  hats  '  !  What  food  for  nrgumeut  wilij 
there  not  be  when  Part  11.  of  the  dictionary  is  issued  1 

Tiie  wish  expressed  by  La  Nature  that  Mr.  Cecil  V.  Shadholt  miglii 
make  new  conquests  in  the  aerial  world  is  in  a  fair  way  of  hein- 
realised,  for  that  gentleman  is  already  contemplating  making 
further  ascents  in  the  near  future,  the  “Sunbeam”  having  been 
undergoing  repairs  nearly  all  the  winter,  and  being  now  alim  -t  i i 
to  be  launched  into  space  again.  The  balloon  had  become  very 
sticky,  so  that  Mr.  Dale,  as  Mr.  Shadbolt  informs  us,  had  a  1- »n_ 
and  difficult  task  with  it.  Our  readers  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  the  indefatigable  balloonist  is  having  another  and  a  smaller 
balloon  made,  which  will  be  capable  of  accommodating  three 
persons.  It  will  have  a  bright  and  gay  aspect  when  soaring  aloft, 
the  fabric  being  put  together  in  alternate  red  and  yellow  gores,  anti 
it  is  expected  to  be  ready  early  in  summer,  when  it  is  Mr, 
Shadbolt’s  determination  to  do  still  further  and  better  photographic 
work. 


One  of  the  earliest  suggestions  as  to  the  use  of  the  spectroscope  was 
that  it  would  serve  as  a  means  of  qualitative  chemical  analysis, 
and,  gradually,  experimenters  came  to  consider  that  it  could  he 
used  even  as  a  quantitative  mode.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Koyal 
Society,  on  the  13th  instant,  Professor  Hartley,  whose  photographed 
spectra  are  so  beautifully  executed,  read  a  paper  summarising  the 
methods  that  had  been  employed  for  the  purpose,  and  then  gave 
an  account  of  the  length  and  strength  of  metallic  lines  in  solutions 
of  different  strength.  Magnesium  gave  the  strongest  effect,  and 
ai'senic  the  weakest,  so  small  a  quantity  as  one  part  of  the  former 
in  10,000,000,000  parts  of  water  being  detected.  The  immense 
value  of  photography  in  researches  of  this  character  can  scarcely  he 
estimated,  and  as  it  eliminates  all  personal  equations  it  forms  a  per¬ 
manent  register  of  the  highest  value. 


For  many  purposes  it  is  very  desirable  to  possess  a  substance  which, 
applied  to  vessels  or  tubes,  should  be  as  impermeable  as  possible  to 
heat,  and  an  interesting  addition  to  our  knowledge  on  the  subject 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Coleman,  in  a  communication  to  the 
Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow.  In  a  room  heated  to  100°  Falir.  he 
placed  a  number  of  boxes  containing  ice  and  of  about  a  foot  cubical 
capacity,  first  placing  them  in  a  tin  box,  allowing  four  inches  of 
space  all  round,  and  then  packing  with  the  various  materials.  He 
tried  also  a  second  series  in  a  room  of  603  Falir.  temperature,  ami 
obtained  the  following  results,  the  numbers  indicating  the  amount 
of  ice  melted  in  a  given  time  :  — 

Room  at  a  Temperature  of  100°  Fahr. 

1  Silicate  cotton .  100 

2  Cotton  wool .  122 

3  Sheep’s  wool .  136 

4  Infusorial  earth .  136 

5  Wood  charcoal .  160 

6  Sawdust . 163 

Temperature  of  Room  G0'J  Fahr. 

1  Silicate  cotton .  100 

2  Hair  felt .  H" 

3  Wood  charcoal .  120 

4  Wood  shavings .  125 

-  5  Gasworks’  breeze  (coke  dust) . 230 

6  Air  spaces  of  1  in.  alternated  with  wood  1  in....  280 

A  box  well  packed  with  silicate  cotton,  after  the  manner  of  a  Nor¬ 
wegian  cooking  stove,  would  form  a  very  easy  mode  of  cooking 
emulsion  without  the  aid  of  extra  heat  and  its  attendant  necessity 
of  care  and  watchfulness. 


The  same  gentleman  exhibited  a  most  ingenious  thermometrical 
arrangement  of  his  invention,  which  he  termed  a  “  discontinuous 
thermometer.”  It  consisted  of  a  series  of  tube  bottles  arranged  in 
a  row  in  a  wooden  frame,  the  liquid  contents  of  which  became 
frozen  successively  as  the  temperature  lowered,  commencing  with 
an  olefine  (paraffine),  solidifying  at  100°  Fahr.,  the  series  consisting 
of  olefines  until  32°  is  reached,  when  the  series  is  continued  to  40 
below  zero  with  mixtures  of  gtycerine  and  water. 


We  lately  called  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  state  of  affairs 
at  the  Paris  Observatory,  and  the  objections  offered  to  the  sale  of 
the  grounds  to  raise  funds  for  making  the  necessary  alterations 
suggested.  At  its  last  private  sitting  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
debated  the  question  of  the  sale  of  the  observatory  grounds  Hi 
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fder  to  find  the  funds  for  erecting— not  a  substitute,  but  a  branch 
bservatory,  as  it  were.  No  conclusion  was  arrived  at,  and  the 
iscussion  was  adjourned  for  fifteen  days.  Ihe  majority  of  the 
Lcademy  is  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  grant  the 
redits  required  for  the  erection  of  a  new  establishment ;  but  many 
lembers  are  against  the  sale  of  any  parcel  of  ground.  They  con- 
?nd  that  the  present  position  of  the  observatory  must  not  be 
eteriorated  under  any  pretence  whatever.  MM.  Wolf  and  Janssen 
elivered  addresses  defending  the  status  quo. 


DISTORTION  BY  THE  CAMERA. 


FIO.  1. 


n  writing  some  little  time  since  on  Distortion  by  Lenses *  distortion 
y  the  camera  was  left  for  future  treatment ;  and,  as  the  subject  in 
lie  form  of  a  discussion  on  swing-backs  and  rising-fronts  is  now  on 
lie  tapis,  it  seems  a  fitting  occasion  for  considering  the  principles 
ivolved. 

As  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  swing-front  and  the  swing-back  : 
fc  is  merely  a  question  of  mechanical  convenience,  and  there  is  no 
dvantage  optically  in  the  one  arrangement  over  the  other.  With 
he  swing-front,  however,  it  is  imperative  that  there  should  be  also 
he  rising-front;  otherwise  with  the  back  kept  vertical  to  avoid  dis- 
ortion  there  would  be  even  less  of  a  high  building  included  on  the 

plate  than  there  .would  be  with  the 
whole  camera  square  and  rigid.  To 
prove  the  identity  of  action  of  the 
swing-front  and  swing-back,  let  A  A 
(fig.  1)  be  the  camera  back,  and  BB 
a  line  from  some  point  in  the  build¬ 
ing  which  has  to  be  represented  in 
the  centre  of  the  field  of  view.  Now, 
whether  the  camera  be  tilted  and 
the  back  swung  vertically,  or  the 
:amera  be  fixed  with  its  back  vertical  and  the  swinging  and  rising 
ront  used,  the  lens  must  occupy  the  position  in  which  it  is  shown  on 
he  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  object  to  the  centre  of  the 
mage,  and  it  can  make  no  difference  optically  whether  the  leather 
ind  woodwork  of  the  camera  take  the  ordinary  form  indicated  by 
die  continuous  lines  or  that  of  the  camera  with  the  swing-front 
shown  by  the  dotted  lines. 

With  respect  to  the  use  of  a  swing-back  or  of  a  rising  front : 
when  a  difficult  architectural  subject — such  as  a  tall  building  taken 
from  a  short  distance — has  to  be  photographed,  the  advantages  on  the 
side  of  the  rising  front  are  so  great  that  it  is  almost  always,  if  not  in 
every  case,  to  be  preferred,  provided  that  the  lens  employed  has  a 
sufficiently  large  angle  of  view.  I  am  glad  to  be  supported  in  this 
view  by  the  practical  experience  of  Mr.  F.  York,  who  stated  at  one 
of  the  societies  some  little  time  since  that  he  used  a  rigid  camera  and 

FIG.  2. 


at  right  angles  to  the  axis  S  S  of  the  lens,  and  only  cutting  the  plane 
of  the  plate  along  one  line.  It  is  obvious  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  picture  will  be  considerably  out  of  focus.  This  is  additionally 
aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  top  of  the  building  is  further  from 
the  lens  than  the  centre,  and  to  be  in  focus  would  require  the  back 
to  be  swung  in  the  contrary  direction  from  that  which  it  has  had 
to  take,  in  order  to  preserve  the  uprightness  of  the  lines.  The  fore¬ 
ground  is  also  nearer  the  lens,  and,  fora  similar  reason,  ought  (so  as 
to  be  in  focus)  to  have  the  back  also  swung  in  the  contrary  direction 
from  that  in  which  it  has  been  tilted. 

The  case  of  a  lens  having  a  curved  field,  as  seen  in  the  line  C  C, 
shows  an  advantage  with  respect  to  the  upper  half  of  the  plate,  the 
curve  of  definition  cutting  the  plane  of  the  plate  in  two  places  and 
being  for  some  distance  very  near  it ;  but  a  corresponding  disadvan¬ 
tage  on  the  lower  half,  where  the  two  lines  P  P  and  C  0  are  seen  to 
recede  more  violently  from  each  other.  Opticians  have  always 
recognised  the  desirability  of  having  a  flat  field  of  definition,  and  in 
lenses  of  the  wide-angle  doublet  kind  a  considerable  approximation 
to  this  result  has  been  attained. 

An  additional  reason  for  preferring  the  rising  front  to  the  swing- 
back  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  top  of  a  building  is  generally 
much  more  lighted  than  the  base,  and  the  foregi'ound  commonly 
requires  most  light  of  all.  Now,  with  a  camera  tilted,  the 
circular  opening  of  the  diaphragm  is  presented  to  somewhere 
near  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  the  top  and  the  fore¬ 
ground  receive  equally  the  smaller  amount  of  light  that  comes 
from  the  opening  of  the  diaphragm,  as  it  is  seen  somewhat 
sidewise  in  an  elliptical  form.  When,  however,  the  camera  is  kept 
square  and  the  front  raised  the  lower  part  of  the  picture  has  the 
full  circular  opening  of  the  stop  presented  to  it,  letting  in  the 
greatest  amount  of  light,  whilst  the  top  (the  most  strongly  illumi¬ 
nated)  part  of  the  building  and  the  sky  have  the  narrow,  semi- 
edgewise  view  of  the  diaphragm  presented,  and  the  supply  of  light 
cut  off  accordingly,  thus  equalising  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
illumination  of  the  whole  picture. 

Of  course  the  use  of  a  rising-front  instead  of  a  swing-back  in¬ 
volves  the  employment  of  a  lens  having  a  larger  field  of  view  than 
the  size  of  the  plate  which  it  is  intended  to  cover.  There  are 
many  lenses,  however,  that  will  cover  a  considerably  wider  angle 
than  that  occupied  by  the  plate  with  which  they  are  generally  used, 
although  I  notice  a  tendency  of  late  years  to  cut  down  the  size  of 
lenses  with  a  view  to  greater  portability.  I  think  that  this  is 
to  be  regretted.  I  know  it  is  urged  that  leaving  a  little  more 
margin  on  the  lens,  so  as  to  increase  its  width  of  angle,  involves 
that  the  edge  of  the  field  included  in  this  extra  angle  will  not  be  so 
well-defined  as  the  remaining  portion.  To  this  it  may  be  answered 
that  it  is  often  useful  to  have  width  of  angle  of  light  even  if  the 
definition  in  that  extra  width  be  not  perfect.  How  often  does  it 
happen,  when  using  a  lens  to  its  full  field  of  light,  that  the  sky 
shows  as  a  circle  with  the  edges  of  the  plate  as  black  corners !  If  a 
a  little  more  glass  had  been  allowed  at  the  edge  of  the  lens,  this 
would  be  prevented,  and  the  sky  without  much  definition  in  it 
would  certainly  be  to  be  preferred. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  distortion  by  the  camera,  that  of 
correcting  such  distortion  by  special  methods  of  copying  the  distorted 
photograph  may  properly  be  considered.  The  method  which  will 
accomplish  this  in  any  particular  case  will  depend  upon  how  the  dis¬ 
tortion  has  been  produced,  and  the  manner  of  correcting  it  may  be 
divided  into  three  cases,  illustrated  as  follows:— Let  A  A  {fig.  8) 


FIG.  3. 


a  high  rising  front  in  preference  to  the  swing  back.  In  illustration  of 
the  difference  between  the  methods :  let  PP,  fig.  %  be  a  plate,  and 
P  O,  P  0  be  lines  from  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  subject  to  be  de¬ 
lineated  drawn  through  the  lens  L.  Now,  assuming  the  lens  to  have 
a  flat  field,  its  plane  of  definition  will,  in  the  case  of  a  rigid  camera 
and  rising  front,  be  P  P,  at  right  angles  with  the  axis  A  A  of  the  lens 
and  identical  with  the  surface  of  the  plate.  In  the  case,  however,  of 
a  tilted  camera,  with  the  back  swung  vertically  to  preserve  the 
perpendicularity  of  the  lines,  the  plane  of  the  definition  will  be  TT, 
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be  a  map  which  has  been  copied  with  the  camera  not  square  to 
it.  The  camera  back  B  B'  has  been  swung  to  obtain  an  even  focus, 
and  the  copy  of  the  map,  although  right  in  length  and  average 
width — that  is,  width  across  the  centre — will  show7  one  end  narrow  ei 
than  the  other.  If  the  picture  is  now  to  be  corrected  by  recopimg, 
and  is  tilted  to  a  sufficient  extent,  the  camera  remaining  squaie  as 
at  OB',  the  lines  may  be  restored  to  squareness;  but  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  original  will  be  altered,  and  the  photograph  will  be  oo 
short  in  proportion  to  its  width.  If  the  picture  be  put  squaie  to  ie 
camera,  and  the  back  be  swung  to  restore  parallelism  of  the  side 
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lines,  the  photograph  will  make  the  length  too  great  in  proportion 
to  its  width.  The  true  way  in  this  case  is  to  swing  both  the  copy 
to  be  corrected  as  A  A,  and  the  camera  back  11B'. 

In  the  second  case,  suppose  B  B'  to  be  the  side  of  a  slanting 
wall,  or  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  that  the  camera  back  A  A  has  been 
swung  to  get  top  and  bottom  in  focus.  This  case  differs  from  that 
of  the  map,  in  that  it  is  not  proposed  to  represent  the  flat  surface 
as  it  would  appear  if  looked  down  upon  from  such  a  height  that  a 
line  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  of  the  wall  or  side  of  hill  would 
be  the  line  of  sight,  as  that  would  make  the  wall  or  hill  appear  vertical 
instead  of  showing  its  slope;  but  the  line  of  sight  is  to  be  parallel 
with  the  earth’s  surface.  In  this  case  the  photograph  to  be  copied  must 
be  slanted  as  at  A  A,  and  the  camera  back  kept  square  as  at  C  B'. 

In  the  third  case,  let  A  A,  fig.  4,  represent  a  building  which  has 
been  photographed  with  a  tilted  camera,  and  with  the  plate  B  B  as 


with  a  rigid  camera  it  would  be  at  right  angles  tc  its  axis.  To  set 
this  right  in  copying,  the  picture  must  be  presented  square  to  the 
camera,  the  back  of  which  should  be  tilted.  The  picture  was 
already  too  short  in  proportion  to  its  average  breadth,  and  if  it 
be  presented  otherwise  than  vertically  square  to  the  camera  it  will 
become  more  so.  If,  in  addition  to  pointing  the  camera  upwards, 
the  bottom  of  the  camera  has  been  swung  inwards  as  at  B'  C,  the 
case  resembles  that  of  the  map  first  mentioned  ;  but,  as  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  difference  of  the  conjugate  foci,  the  inclination  of  the 
camera  back  to  its  axis  will  not  be  so  great  as  that  of  the  front 
of  the  building  is  to  the  same  axis,  the  slope  of  the  picture  to  be 
copied  must  not  be  so  great  as  that  of  the  back  of  the  camera  with 
which  the  corrected  copy  is  to  be  made.  W.  E.  Debenham. 


STANNOTYPE. 

No.  VIII. 

As  a  matter  of  convenience,  when  several  reliefs  have  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  at  once,  the  grooved  zinc  trough  will  be  found  far  prefer¬ 
able  to  any  other  form  of  vessel,  being  at  once  compact  and  roomy 
and,  at  the  same  time,  holding  the  films  in  such  a  position  that  the 
dissolved  gelatine  readily  washes  away  from  the  surface  of  the 
relief.  Clearly  there  is  a  gain  both  in  time  and  trouble  when  the 
development  of  several  films  is  carried  on  at  the  same  time  ;  for,  even 
when  personal  attention  is  devoted  to  the  operation  during  the 
whole  period,  there  need  be  no  waiting  or  waste,  as  must  be  the 
case  where  only  a  single  relief  is  in  question. 

Circumstances  may,  however,  arise  in  which  it  is  desirable  or 
necessary  to  operate  upon  a  single  film,  in  which  case  the  grooved 
developing  trough  is  needless  ;  indeed,  when  the  operations  are 
likely  to  be  generally  on  a  small  scale,  a  preferable  plan  is  to  employ 
a  circular  oval  basin,  or  an  ordinary  pie  dish  of  suitable  size,  in 
which  the  plate  carrying  the  relief  is  placed  face  downwards  and 
left  to  develope  itself.  Here  the  gelatine,  as  soon  as  it  is  dissolved, 
sinks  by  its  own  weight,  leaving  a  fresh  portion  of  the  surface  to  be 
acted  upon.  Regularity  and  rapidity  of  development  are  thus  secured. 

Where  the  operations  are  on  a  small  scale  it  will  probably  not  be 
considered  worth  while  to  adopt  the  refinement  of  an  automatic 
system  of  regulating  the  temperature  during  development,  though 
for  various  reasons  this  plan  is  to  be  preferred.  The  amateur  will 
probably  be  content  to  trust  to  some  simple  means  of  retaining  the 
temperature  at  a  point  somewhere  between  the  limits  allowable  by 
means  of  a  small  gas  jet  or  spirit  flame,  or  by  renewing  the  water  as 
it  cools.  The  latter  plan  is  likely  to  cause  irregularity  in  development, 
as  when  the  water  is  allowed  to  sink  below  a  certain  temperature  it 
ceases  to  exercise  any  solvent  action  upon  the  gelatine,  but  merely 
causes  it  to  swell  and  become  slimy,  in  which  condition  it  is  dissolved 


rapidly  and  irregularly  upon  the  sudden  change  to  water  of  a  high, 
temperature.  The  danger  in  the  other  case  is  that,  unless  U 
arrangements  are  carefully  adjusted,  there  is  the  chance  of  q 
temperature  rising  too  high — a  matter  which  must  be  most  careful 

guarded  against,  especially  during  the  earlier  stage  •  t  the  p . 

in  fact,  the  conditions  to  be  observed  here  are  identical  with  lb, 
which  prevail  in  ordinary  carbon  printing,  only  a  greater  amount 
care  is  necessary. 

Thus,  though  we  have  given  120’  as  the  limit  of  temperature  I 
be  used,  we  may  increase  this  by  ten  or  fifteen  degrees  towards  if 
end  of  the  operation,  especially  if  the  tissue  appear  to  have  he,- 
over-exposed  ;  but,  if  such  increased  temperature  be  applied  at  n 
commencement,  the  probability  would  be  that  the  film  w.  u: 
become  loosened  from  the  glass,  and  blisters  and  reticulation  in.0. 
their  appearance.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  carbon  printing  wi 
appreciate  to  the  full  the  increased  difficulties  in  this  and  simil  , 
directions  that  the  thicker  relief  tissue  involves,  and  will  readil 
recognise  the  necessity  for  and  value  of  extra  care  in  little  matter 

Should  a  slight  detachment  of  the  film  occur  from  any  reason,  th 
difficulty  may  sometimes  be  overcome  by  laying  a  strip  of  waxei 
glass  along  the  detached  edge,  and  clamping  it  thereto  by  means  u 
a  couple  of  American  clips.  The  arrangement  is  not  an  elegau 
one,  nor  does  the  presence  of  the  clips  add  to  the  convenient 
of  the  developing  operation;  but  where  the  treatment  offers  tin 
chance  of  saving  a  relief  it  is  worth  adoption.  A  very  conveniei. 
clip  for  this  and  other  purposes  may  be  made  by  slipping  half-an 
inch  of  india-rubber  tubing  over  two  narrow  strips  of  glass,  so  as  f 
bind  them  together  in  the  middle.  If  a  piece  of  thin  glass  rod  bt 
passed  transversely  through  the  rubber  tube  and  between  the  slip? 
of  glass  it  forms  a  “  knuckle  ”  upon  which  the  slips  of  glass  hinge 
the  rubber  tube  acting  as  a  spring,  and  the  strength  of  the* 
clip  being  regulated  by  the  position  of  the  transverse  rod. 

If  a  slip  or  slips  of  glass  be  attached  to  the  relief  in  this  mannei 
they  must  be  allowed  to  remain  until  the  development  is  complete 
and  the  plate  thoroughly  dried.  They  may  then  be  removed  by 
carefully  inserting  the  point  of  a  penknife  underneath  the  slip, 
when,  if  properly  waxed,  it  will  detach  itself  readily. 

Experience  alone  will  enable  the  operator  to  judge  when  the 
development  has  been  carried  sufficiently  far;  but,  as  a  rule,  when 
the  image  presents  much  of  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  negative 
as  regards  density,  and  the  surface  appears  even  and  free  from 
smears  of  partially-dissolved  gelatine,  the  action  may  be  considered 
as  complete.  It  is  a  good  plan,  when  the  development  appears  to 
be  finished,  to  place  the  plate  in  a  dish  of  clean  and  tolerably  warm 
water  for  a  few  minutes  ;  and  if,  on  removal,  no  smears  of  gelatine 
are  evident  when  the  plate  is  tilted,  a  final  rinse  in  clean,  cold 
water  completes  the  operation. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  but  some  operators  prefer  at  this 
stage  to  treat  the  relief  with  alum  in  order  to  further  harden  it, 
but  it  is  a  question  whether  such  treatment  is  not  superflu  jus. 
However,  no  harm  can  accrue  from  a  five  minutes’  soaking  in  a 
strong  and  carefully-filtered  solution  of  common  alum,  after  which 
the  plate  is  again  rinsed  and  placed  to  drain  for  a  few  minutes 
upon  blotting-paper.  The  final  treatment  consists  in  immersing  the  i 
plate  for  twenty  minutes  or  half-an-hour  in  a  dish  of  strong 
methylated  alcohol,  which,  like  all  the  other  solutions  employed, 
must  be  well  filtered  and  perfectly  free  from  dust.  This  precaution 
is  specially  necessary  with  the  alcohol,  as  much  of  the  commercial 
article  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  sediment  which,  if  it 
become  attached  to  the  surface  at  this  stage,  will  cause  endless 
trouble  in  the  way  of  spots. 

After  immersion  in  the  alcohol  the  plate  is  drained  and  removed 
to  a  warm,  dry  place,  carefully  protected  from  dust,  until  it  is 
thoroughly  desiccated.  When  apparently  dry  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  heat  the  plate  to  about  150°  Fahr.  for  a  few  minutes,  in  order  to 
ensure  the  complete  removal  of  all  moisture  and  to  harden  the  film. 
So  Ion"  as  the  relief  contains  any  trace  of  moisture  it  is  not  only  in 
a  soft  condition  and  liable  to  be  easily  damaged,  but  it  is  not  in  its 
best  state  as  regards  sharpness. 

A  few  words  may  be  said  on  the  subject  of  the  apparent  sharp¬ 
ness  of  the  image  during  development.  The  beginner  wall  be 
frequently  mislead  by  the  seeming  want  of  sharpness  of  the  moist 
relief,  and  will  imagine  that  this  is  the  result  of  imperfect  contact 
between  the  transparency  and  the  tissue ;  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
The  swollen  state  of  the  gelatine  image  is  the  cause;  and,  when 
completely  developed,  if  the  plate  be  held  at  an  angle  with  a  sheet 
of  white  paper,  the  image  will  be  seen  to  present  a  considerable 
delicacy  of  detail,  though,  if  viewed  by  direct  transmitted  light, 
it  may  seem  “  woolly.”  During  the  early  stages  of  development  the 
I  presence  of  considerable  proportions  of  swollen,  soluble  gelatine 
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xuses  the  want  of  sharpness  to  be  very  noticeable;  but  this 
radually  disappears,  and  to  the  practised  eye  the  apparent  sharp- 
ess  of  the  image  is  a  good  test  of  the  progress  of  the  operation. 
Vhen  dried  the  relief  contracts  and  becomes  perfectly  sharp  in  its 
linutest  details,  provided  always  the  original  is  sharp  and  contact 
as  been  secured  between  the  printing  surfaces.  The  difficulty  in 
gearing  contact  is  not  so  great  as  might  at  first  sight  seem  likely, 
the  tissue  have  been  properly  dried  after  sensitising.  If  it  be 
llowed  to  curl  up,  and  especially  if  it  be  over-dried,  perfect  con¬ 
us  t  is  impossible,  as  the  necessary  pressure  will  fracture  the  tissue 
•  ther  than  flatten  it.  If,  however,  proper  precautions  are  observed 
)  secure  its  drying  flat,  a  very  slight  degree  of  pressure  suffices. 

As  regards  the  symptoms  of  over-  and  under-exposure,  these  are 
ie  same  as  in  ordinary  carbon  printing.  In  the  former  case 
ifficulty  in  retaining  the  tissue  in  contact  with  the  glass  during 
evelopment,  and  refusal  of  the  gelatine  to  dissolve  except  at  a  very 
igh  temperature,  are  plain  signs.  A11  over-exposed  relief  is  not 
ecessarily  useless,  as  by  the  employment  of  very  hot  water  and 
rolouged  action  a  sufficient  depth  may  be  secured.  Under-exposure, 
u  the  other  hand,  is  fatal  to  success,  as  the  thin  layer  of  insolated 
elatine  which  forms  the  image  fails  to  give  a  sufficient  degree  of 
elief.  Slight  under-exposure  may  be  remedied  by  modifying  the 
olour-strength  of  the  ink  ;  but  if  the  relief  be  a  very  shallow  one 
here  does  not  exist  a  sufficient  gradation  from  light  to  shade  to 
ive  a  satisfactory  result  with  any  kind  of  ink. 

If  the  tissue  be  of  the  right  thickness  and  contain  a  moderate 
mount  of  colour,  and  the  exposure  and  development  have  been 
orrect,  the  finished  relief,  when  viewed  by  transmitted  light, 
hould  present  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  negative  of  moderate 
ensity.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  because  this  appearance  is 
/anting  that  the  relief  is  useless.  An  over-exposed  relief  may 
lake  a  perfect  printing  surface  while  presenting  a  considerably 
eiled  appearance  by  transmitted  light.  The  depth  and  gradation 
f  relief  are  the  only  true  tests. 


SAFE  LIGHT. 

No.  I. 

V.  general  revulsion  of  feeling  has  lately  taken  place  against 
he  red  light — most  usually  considered  the  only  safe  one  to  employ 
n  the  dark  room  for  developing  gelatine  dry  plates ;  and  experience 
las  shown  that  the  most  rapid  plates  now  in  use  can  be  safely 
leveloped  in  a  degree  of  light  which  a  short  time  back  was 
nnsidered  by  most  people  to  be  absolutely  inadmissible.  There 
an  be  no  question  of  the  fact  that  by  degrees  it  is  becoming  much 
uore  general  for  rapid  plates  to  be  easily  and  successfully  developed 
11  a  light  which  a  year  or  two  ago  would  have  been,  in  the  opinion 
f  careful  workers,  considered  highly  dangerous. 

The  explanation  of  this  change  of  opinion  is  not  difficult  to  find, 
t  is  not  that  the  yellow  or  yellowish-green  light  now  advocated  is 
afe,  or  even  approximately  safe,  but  that  the  plates  are  more 
eliable. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  gelatine  plates  every  effort  was  made 
0  produce  the  highest  possible  degree  of  sensitiveness  by  special 
reatment  of  the  emulsion.  Manufacturers  were  working  in  the  dark 
is  regards  their  knowledge  of  the  treatment  most  effectual ;  but  not 
n  darkness  as  regards  the  light  necessary  for  the  coating,  drying, 
md  packing  before  the  plates  could  be  offered  for  sale.  One  of  the 
,rreat  difficulties  has  been  that  of  securing  a  sufficiently  safe  light 
-vith  which  to  work  without  affecting  the  quality  of  the  plates. 

Now,  it  is  most  clearly  established  that  the  sensitive  silver  salts 
vhich  are  employed  for  photographic  purposes  can  be  exposed  to 
lirect  light  for  a  certain  time  without  injury  to  their  photographic 
/alue— indeed,  in  some  cases,  with  positive  advantage.  In  the  old 
lollodion  days  it  was  a  common  practice  to  deliberately  expose  the 
lewly -sensitised  plate  to  light  before  exposing  it  in  the  camera, 
vith  the  result  of  practically  producing  a  plate  which  was  very 
ippreciably  more  sensitive  than  a  similar  one  prepared  in  the  same 
way,  but  which  had  not  received  this  preliminary  exposure  to 

A  curious  instance  of  this  came  to  my  knowledge.  A  photo¬ 
grapher,  in  the  course  of  his  practice,  having  heard  of  this  pre¬ 
liminary  exposure  as  increasing  the  sensitiveness  of  the  collodion, 
gave  it  a  very  careful  trial  but  failed  altogether;  but  finding  that 
die  slightest  preliminary  exposure  inevitably  produced  fog,  he 
challenged  one  of  the  advocates  of  the  method  to  prove  its  worth  or 
fallacy.  The  gentleman  who  went  to  his  studio  to  conduct  the  trials 
lOuud  the  facts  as  the  photographer  had  stated.  The  slightest  pre- 
immai y  exposure  of  the- collodion  film  to  light  produced  no  extra 


sensitiveness  in  the  plate,  but  certainly  caused  fog  in  developing.  He 
was  not,  however,  long  in  finding  out  the  cause,  which  was  the  simple 
one  that  the  usual  yellow  calico  blind  in  the  photographer’s  dark  room 
had  gradually  become  bleached,  and  so  admitted  a  considerable 
amount  of  white  light  into  the  dark  room.  That  this  was  the  case 
was  proved  at  once.  A  new  blind  was  procured,  when  instantly  the 
collodion  plates  became  far  less  sensitive  than  they  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  ;  but  a  preliminary  exposure  to  light  at  once  restored  them 
to  their  maximum  sensitiveness.  It  was,  therefore,  evident  that 
the  photographer  had,  without  knowing  it,  been  working  under 
conditions  of  light  which  increased  the  apparent  sensitiveness  of 
his  plates. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  gelatine  dry  plates  have  the  same  peculiarity  ; 
indeed,  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  has  shown  that  such  is  the  case.  In 
his  experiments  he  tested  a  plate  out  of  a  batch  by  the  sensitometer, 
and  found  it  to  register  a  certain  number.  He  then  took  a  quantity 
of  similar  plates,  and  exposed  them  to  the  diffused  light  of  a  room 
lighted  by  a  candle  for  various  times,  finding  that  with  each 
increase  of  preliminary  exposure  a  higher  number  was  registered 
on  the  seusitometer,  until  at  last  a  point  was  reached  when  the 
ordinary  developer  produced  fog. 

I  have  found  the  same  thing  with  the  ordinary  sensitised 
albumenised  paper.  Some  years  ago  I  had  to  employ  a  Vogels 
sensitometer,  in  which  the  scale  of  tints  consists  of  a  series  of  strips 
of  paper  each  a  little  shorter  than  the  preceding  one,  and  numbered 
consecutively  in  opaque  figures.  No.  1  was  only  one  thickness  of 
paper,  No.  2  two  thicknesses,  and  so  on  to  24,  I  think.  The 
exposure  was  read  off  in  a  similar  manner  to  Warnerke’s  sensito* 
meter — the  highest  visible  number.  The  strip  of  sensitised  paper 
was,  of  course,  long  enough,  to  cover  the  whole  scale,  but  it 
most  generally  happened  that  I  only  wanted  to  expose  to  (say)  No. 
7  or  8.  I,  therefore,  for  a  second  exposure  utilised  the  other  end, 
on  which  no  impression  was  visible.  The  second  exposure  was, 
however,  less  reliable;  for  not  only  did  it  seem  to  come  quicker — 
though  that  I  never  really  tested — but  at  the  other  end,  where 
before  only  7  or  8  was  visible,  one  or  two  numbers  more  would 
come  out.  This,  to  my  mind,  makes  it  doubtful  if  sensitised  paper 
is  quite  reliable  as  a  photometer  test,  unless  it  be  carefully  pro¬ 
tected  from  light  until  the  time  of  exposing. 

Now,  I  take  it  that  this  is  exactly  what  usually  occurred  with 
most  dry-plate  manufacturers  in  the  early  days.  Every  one  was 
comparatively  inexperienced,  and  operations  (which  after  a  time 
could  be  well  done  in  a  dim  light)  required  then  considerably  more  ; 
so  that,  unknowingly,  the  plates  had  received  all,  or  very  nearly  all, 
the  preliminary  exposure  which  they  could  bear  without  fogging  on 
the  application  of  an  ordinarily-powerful  developer.  Such  plates 
as  these  evidently  could  not  be  manipulated  by  the  consumer 
except  in  the  very  safest  possible  light.  Add  to  this  the  fact 
that  the  consumer  was  also  inexperienced,  development  was  very 
slow  compared  with  the  rapid  process  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  with  collodion  plates,  and  the  difficulty  of  judging  density 
also  demanded  more  prolonged  exposure  to  his  developing- 
lamp.  With  all  his  care  the  plates  would  fog.  How  often  did  it 
occur  to  him  that  the  plates  might  have  been  in  just  the  exact  state 
for  fogging,  even  if  developed  as  received  from  the  maker  ?  I  had 
some  which  I  felt  certain  were  in  that  state.  I  believed  that  my 
light  was  as  perfectly  safe  as  hny  artificial  light  could  be  made;  so 
I  made  the  experiment  of  developing  two  plates  of  the  same  batch, 
one  by  my  red  light  and  the  other  in  absolute  darkness,  with  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  result — fog  all  over,  and  a  distinct  mark  in  each 
case  where  the  packing  papers  were  inserted  between  the  plates. 

Unquestionably  large  numbers  of  plates  were  sent  out  on  the 
verge  of  fogging  from  the  treatment  they  had  received  during 
manufacture.  Whether  from  an  unsafe  light  in  undue  quantity 
being  administered  to  them  during  the  process,  or  whether  from 
inexperience  in  the  process  of  making  the  emulsion,  it  matters  little 
if  the  fact  be  allowed.  If  they  would  just  bear  the  test  of  expo¬ 
sure  and  development  in  the  manufacturer’s  studio  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions,  he  could  confidently  assure  the  tyro  that  the 
systematic  fogging  of  which  he  complained  must  be  due  to  his  light 
not  being  safe.  What  he  did  not  say  (perhaps  because  he  did  not 
know)  was  that  any  plate  ought  to  be  able  to  support  a  certain 
amount  of  exposure  to  light  and  yet  not  show  any  sign  of  fogging 
with  the  strongest  developer ;  that  any  plate  which  will  not  bear 
that  test  is  useless,  as,  no  matter  how  safe  the  light  may  be  which 
is  used  for  developing,  &c.,  the  plate  must  of  necessity  receive 
some  diffused  light  reflected  from  the  sides  of  the  camera  during 
exposure. 

The  poor  struggler,  however,  naturally  concluded  that  it  must  be 
the  developing  light  that  was  in  fault.  lie  put  another  thickness  of 
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red  fabric  over  his  lamp,  and,  possibly,  getting  hold  of  some  plates 
which  were  a  little  nearer  the  mark,  secured  some  negatives  free 
from  fog.  He  was  then  convinced  that  it  was  Ids  light  which  had 
been  wrong  all  the  time,  and  thus  the  era  of  the  deepest  possible 
ruby  light  came  about. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  in  the  North  of  England 
it  has  been  the  practice  to  use  canary  medium,  and  not  the  ruby 
Jight  so  general  in  our  latitudes.  The  fact  was  publicly  stated  at 
one  of  tire  Londm  meetings  a  couple  of  years  since,  but  only 
elicited  the  criticism  that  the  northerners  must  have  been  working 
slower  plates.  Possibly  they  might  have  been  slower  in  the  sense 
that  they  had  not  received  the  preliminary  exposure  necessary  to 
bring  them  to  fogging  point,  but  they  would  bear  the  canary  light, 
which  is  anything  but  safe.  George  Smith. 


ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

“  No  tree  in  all  the  grove  but  has  its  charms, 

Though  each  its  hue  peculiar  ;  paler  some, 

And  oi  a  warmish  grey  ;  the  willow  such, 

And  poplar  that  with  silver  lines  his  leaf  : 

And  ash,  far  stretching  with  umbrageous  arms. 

Of  deeper  green  the  elm  ;  and  deeper  still, 

Lord  of  the  woods,  the  long  surviving  dak.” 

What  slight  verbal  alteration  would  be  needed  to  adapt  these  lines  of 
Cowper  io  the  present  controversy  on  dark-room  windows  i  The 
canary  medium  is  pretty  well  understood  ;  but  the  “  cathedral  green,” 
which  is  not  cathedral  green  at  all,  is  enough  to  drive  the  average 
ji hotograplier  far  on  the  road  to  Oolney  Hatch  !  I  am  afraid  many  of 
the  disputants  are  not  in  the  habit  ot  going  either  to  a  cathedral  or 
even  their  own  parish  church,  or  they  would  soon  find  the  lures  of  the 
window  panes  differed  as  much  as  the  verdure  so  well  depicted  in  the 
lines  with  which  I  have  headed  my  communication.  The  four  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  squares  in  the  window  to  my  right  in  my  favourite 
seat  at  church  are  of  a  pale  yellowish-green,  while  the  three  hundred 
and  eighty  diamonds,  familiar  to  my  gaze  in  past  years,  were  of  a 
deep  sea-green  (with  three  deep  blue-greens,  evidently  the  result  of 
“repairs”);  and  all  possible  shades  between  are  doubtless  to  be  seen  in 
one  church  or  another.  Ry-the-bye,  what  a  relief  it  is  to  count  these 
squares  all  ways  when  the  sermon  is  long  and  not  clever !  This,  however, 
is  a  digression;  we  will  leave  the  further  elucidation  of  the  original 
matter  in  the  very  able  hands  of  the  gentleman  who  lirst  set  the  hall 
rolling.  I  may  just  say  I  would  rather  he  bad  to  explain  than  I  had 
Jiow  one  thickness  of  green  glass  “takes  the  heating  effect  of  the  red 
and  orange  rays  out  of  the  light,  and  preserves  or  restores  its  yellow 
colour.”  With  this  little  puzzle  I  leave  the  subject. 

I  observe  that  mv  reference  to  Mr.  S.  Fry’s  remarks  has  not  been  left 
without  reply  by  that  gentleman.  I  think  he  had  better  have  been 
coutent  witn  the  points  which,  indubitably,  he  had  made,  and  not  have 
attempted  to  hold  on  to  everything  he  had  uttered.  The  man  who 

never  makes  a  mistake  is  a -  well  !  I  will  not  fill  in  the  hiatus  ! 

Air.  Fry  said  the  beauty  of  sulphite  lay  in  its  keequng  the  fingers  clean, 
and  when  I  say  it  does  not  act  so  with  mine  be  upholds  bis  statement  by 
asking  me  to  use  an  old  knife  (instead  of  sulphite  1  presume) ;  and  then 
informs  me  how  to  get  rid  of  the  stains  that  he  said  would  not  be 
present.  Further  :  about  this  removing  the  stain  by  rubbing  with 
weak  acid — a  nice  long  rubbing  it  sometimes  is,  too— it  has  to  be 
followed  by  plenty  of  washing;  or,  when  the  hands  are  afterwards 
washed  with  soap,  presto  !  the  stain,  or  most  of  it,  is  back  again. 

Another  correspondent,  “  Coleswegen,”  writes — “Free  Lance  criti¬ 
cised  Mr.  Hume  Nisbet’s  paper  in  the  Journal  of  January  18,  1884,  but 
did  not  explain  how  far  his  picture  was  to  be  from  the  eye  to  cover  the 
whole  of  the  landscape  or  part.  I  suppose  that  the  focal  distance  of  the 
lens  which  he  used  for  his  picture  and  the  axis  of  both  picture  and  land¬ 
scape  are  wliat  he  means  when  he  talks  of  exact  superposition.”  I  meant 
what  I  said;  nothing  so  silly  as  “Coleswegen”  suggests  ever  entered  my 
mind.  How  the  focus  of  a  leas  and  the  axis  of  a  picture  and  of  a  land¬ 
scape,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  to  be  exactly  superposed  must  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  “Coleswegen.”  The  feat  is  beyond  the  power  of  anyone  else. 
What  I  said  was  that  a  correctly-taken  photograph,  if  rendered  trans¬ 
parent  enough  for  objects  to  be  seen  through  it,  would,  if  held  at  a 
proper  distance  between  the  eye  and  the  view  it  represented,  exactly 
coincide,  line  for  line  and  point  for  point,  with  the  lines  and  points  of 
the  scene  depicted.  As  I  have  just  stated,  I  meant  what  I  said,  and 
was  not  called  upon  to  say  what  the  distance  would  he.  I  was  not 
writing  a  mathematical  treatise,  and  it  would  have  been  absurd  to 
introduce  such  a  detail. 

Anthony' 8  Bulletin,  too,  is  complaining  of  me  for  doubting  its  correct¬ 
ness  in  giving  the  famous  Mr.  Kurtz  the  credit  for  having  been  the 
first  to  introduce  retouching.  So  far  as  its  actual  introduction  is  con¬ 
cerned,  I  should  think  it  must  have  been  simultaneously  introduced  by 
a  score  of  people.  I  know  that  I  ameliorated  the  rugosities  of  the 
complexion  in  negatives  close  upon  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The 
question  is — Who  first  made  it  the  rule  of  his  business  to  retouch  nega. 


tives?  Let  the  BnVpfin  say  when  Mr.  Kurtz  did  tins.  Hnd  I  think 
can  show  him  the  work  of  a  m  m  who  retouched  all  Ins  negatives  !>ef. 
Air.  Kurtz  entered  the  ranks  of  photography,  if  i  am  wroii<  I  w'i 
own  it  candidly;  if  not,  I  am  sure  my  opponent  on  this  point  is  eoualL 
fair  and  will  be  equally  candid.  , 


I  hasten  to  assure  Mr.  H.  8.  Starnes  that  I  had  not  for  a  moment  am 
idea  of  accusing  him  of  plagiarism  when  I  wrote  of  bavin"  Meeu  sornr 
thing  like  Ins  remarks  in  Mr.  W.  Harding  VV  arnei 's  papers.  I  , 
to  their  tone  and  scope,  the  audacity  of  their  conceptions  and  tli 
originality  of  their  ideas.  1  am  quite  sure  Mr.  Staines  is  ljterall 
l  ight  in  saying  lie  has  never  seen  any  articles  of  anyone  which  were  liK 
the  theories  lie  had  set  forth.  1  can  safely  say  that  I  also  have  not 
Air.  Starnes  excites  interest  by  speaking  of  having  eoiiie  across 
some  experiments  by  Bunsen  and  Iloscoe  in  which  they  un 
and  hydrogen  by  light.  These  experiments  must  he  very  interesting 
and,  1  daresay,  further  research  might  lead  to  other  similar  acooimts 
I  should  not  he  surprised  to  learn  that  both  these  geutleraen^K 
for  instance,  published  some  remarks  about  the  spectrum  ;  t 
are  very  closely  connected. 


Among  the  patent  specifications  lately  published  I  notice  one  for 
storing  chemicals,  by  Mr.  G.  D.  Mucdougald.  Seeing  that  for  preserving 
his  chemicals  he  employs  a  sealed  tube,  like  a  chloride  of  gold  tube 
that  requires  to  be  broken  before  being  used  ;  that  lie  breaks  them  by 
means  of  a  file-cut  or  other  indentation,  as  has  been  done  for  a  century 
by  chemists  ;  or  that  lie  soaks  paper  in  the  chemical  and  then  dries  it 
to  get  a  definite  quantity,  just  as  is  done  in  medicine  and  surgery, 
I  should  think  the  patent  requires  the  pruning-knife  before  being  of 
much  use. 


I  often  read  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison’s  remarks  with  a  deal  of  pleasure; 
hut  I  must  confess  to  a  complete  feeling  of  mystification  as  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  a  portion  of  his  article  on  a  pyro.  sulphurous  developer.  Wlieii  lie 
obtained  sulphurous  acid  through  decomposing  sulphite  with  sulphuric 
acid,  where  did  it  go  to  in  developing?  Are  we  to  understand  that  it  did 
not  combine  with  the  ammonia,  or  that  a  grain  of  sulphite  of  ammonia 
goes  as  far  as  a  multitude  of  grains  of  sulphite  of  soda  V 

I  always  look  out  for  novelties  in  the  reports  of  societies’  meetings; 
but  I  rubbed  my  eyes  when  I  saw  announced  as  a  novelty  at  the  Glasgow 
Photographic  Association  the  discovery  that  one  cause  of  fading  was 
hypo,  in  the  mounts— a  fact  which  was  not,  the  speaker  believed, 
generally  known  !  I  should  have  thought  that  of  all  causes  this  had  more 
prominence  given  to  it  than  any  other.  The  speaker  seemed  to  have 
taken  much  trouble  in  the  matter,  which  was  praiseworthy,  though  a 
very  slight  knowledge  of  current  literature  would  have  enabled  him  to 
devote  his  energies  to  better  purpose.  By-tlie-bye,  how  did  he  find 
traces  of  hypo.,  sulphates,  and  chlorine  in  the  same  mounts? 


The  Chairman  of  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Photographic  Association 
made  a  most  interesting  observation  with  regard  to  gold  toning,  lie 
took  a  sheet  of  paper,  divided  it,  exposed  the  two  halves  under  a 
vignette  mask,  toned  one  and  left  the  other  untoned,  all  other  opera¬ 
tions  being  the  same.  Contrary  to  the  usually-received  opinions  the 
toned  half  faded  soonest  after  being  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  fading  of 
prints  is  a  very  intricate  subject,  and  our  thanks  are  due  to  anyone 
who  throws  fresh  light  upon  it,  as  Mr.  J.  B.  Bayne  thus  does. 


Dr.  J.  K.  Tulloch,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Dundee  Photographic 
.Society,  gave  an  excellent,  simple  illustration  of  the  effects  of  reflection 
in  producing  halation,  and  I  commend  his  few  remarks  (see  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  page  167),  to  the  attention  of 
those  interested  in  the  subject. 


I  notice  that  at  the  AlancheTer  Photographic  Society  the  question  of 
swing-backs  led  to  a  rather  mixed  series  of  statements.  Air.  S.  1). 
McKellen  thinks  it  desirable  to  correct  the  statement  put  iu  his  mouth, 
but  the  Chairman  does  not  qualify  the  words  reported  as  being  his— 
“that  placing  the  plate  at  too  great  an  angle  to  the  lens  must  have  a 
distorting  effect.”  When  the  camera  is  tilted  this  very  placing  at  an 
angle  is  to  prevent  distortion.  Free  Lance. 


OLD  PHOTOGRAPHS* 

Antiquity  of  Fifteen  Years’  Duration. 

It  may  be  asked — What  is  an  old  photograph  ?  In  my  own  mind  I 
have  fixed  the  date  at  any  time  anterior  to  fifteen  years. 

I  feel  quite  satisfied  that  it  is  carelessness  or  want  of  the  necessary 
chemical  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  photographer  which  has  induced 
the  idea  that  silver  prints  are  not  to  be  trusted  in  matters  of  per¬ 
manence.  It  must  also  not  he  lost  sight  of  that  after  Disderi  intro¬ 
duced  the  popular  form  of  photograph  (the  carte-ele  -  visit  (■ )  hundreds 
took  up  photography  as  a  means  of  increasing  their  incomes,  looking 
upon  it  as  an  El  Dorado — a  mine  of  wealth — the  majority  of  those 
adopting  it  just  getting  a  superficial  knowledge  of  how  to  make  a  nega¬ 
tive  and  produce  a  print.  This  knowledge  proved  sufficient  to  flood 
the  country  with  photographs  that  are  by  the  irony  of  fate  a  lasting 
insult  to  all  right-minded  photographers,  and  deservedly  obtaining  the 
*  Conclued  from  page  186. 
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.ears  of  artists  and  an  evil  reputation  that  has,  unfortunately,  yet  to 
i  lived  d  .wo.  Combinations  of  occupations  that,  to  say  the  least 
ic,  sounded  peculiar,  namely,  *  chimney  sweep  and  photographic 
•tist,”  “shoemaker  and  photographer,’  “hair  cut  and  portraits 
rken,”  were  frequently  met  with,  but  are  fortunately  becoming  more 

ire  year  by  year.  .  ,  „ 

Happily,  however,  photography  in  the  present  day  is  shaking  oh 
icse  attachments,  and  has  become  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  pur¬ 
led  alone  as  a  means  of  living  and  a  source  of  wealth.  It  has  been 
mud  an  art  capable  of  doing  something  more  than  merely  pander  to 
irsonal  vanity  and  amusement;  for  it  would  be  difficult  at  the  present 
me  to  overrate  its  importance  in  industrial,  scientific,  or  artistic 
jcupations.  The  claims  made  for  it  to  be  a  fine  art  of  itself  can 
ardly  be  admitted,  but  works  having  every  claim  to  the  title  are 
y  its  means  not  unfrequently  produced,  and  in  the  future  bid  fair  to 
0  much  more  numerous.  This  Society,  seeing  the  advantages  to  be 
lined  by  the  improvement  of  the  artistic  side  of  photography,  insti- 
ited  the  monthly  competitions,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  more 
ithuaiasm  has  nob  been*’ evinced  in  the  promotion  of  a  work  so  produc- 
ve  of  beneficial  results.  The  subjects  now  selected  for  the  next  com- 
etition  are  both  numerous  and  varied,  and  the  members  of  this 
ociety  will  do  well  if  they  take  the  matter  up  in  earnest  and  make  it 
loroughly  successful. 

I  am  afraid  I  am  somewhat  travelling  away  from  the  subject  of  my 
aper,  which  should  properly  be  confined  to  “old  photographs  but 
could  not  resist  the  opportunity  of  alluding  to  our  competitions,  for  I 
[link  they  are  calculated  to  improve  that  phase-  of  photography  in 
diich  there  is  the  greatest  need  of  improvement.  One  conclusion  we 
annot  fail  to  draw  from  the  examination  of  good,  old  photographs, 
ml  that  is — they  were  in  every  way  equal  in  manipulative  qualities  to 
cry  many  of  the  modern  ones;  and  also  that  old  photographs  have 
roved  that  silver  printing,  v-hen  it  is  properly  done,  is  a  permanent 
rocess,  and  not  one  of  those  evanescent,  fugitive,  unreliable  methods 
f  picture-making  with  which  it  is  so  unfairly  credited.  The  older 
pecimeus  of  silver  printing  have  been  from  negatives  developed  with 
cid  pyro.,  or  from  negatives  produced  by  the  “  converting  process,”  as 
t  used  to  he  called;  that  is,  a  positive  was  taken,  treated  with  a  solu- 
ion  of  iodine  and  mercury,  which  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
[ensity  and  destroying  the  positive  appearance  by  reflected  light  it 
riginally  possessed.  The  results  were  generally  harsh  and  deficient 
a  half-tone,  the  shadows  being  represented  by  clear  glass  and  con- 
equently  printed  with  the  well-known  “  soot-aud-whitewash  ”  effect. 

Influence  of  Adam- Salomon. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  general  run  of  photographers  discovered 
hat  increase  in  exposure  was  nearly  all  that  was  required  to  make  a 
lufficiently -dense  image  at  one  operation.  The  elaborate  performance 
if  making  a  negative  bath  that  often  as  not  ended  in  fog  and  stains 
Interred  many  from  “  going  in  ”  for  direct  negatives.  Saving  residues 
lad  not  become  generally  known,  and  a  bath  that  would  nob  work 
latisfactorily  was  incontinently  shot  down  the  sink.  This,  with  the 
ffgh  price  of  silver  nitrate,  acted  as  a  considerable  check  to  experiment- 
ilists,  and  the  more  certain,  if  worse,  way  of  proceeding  was  for  a  long 
dine  the  adopted  process.  You  will  understand  I  am  not  alluding  to  the 
:ew  specially-dexterous  workers,  lout  to  the  majority  of  those  who  took 
ip  photography,  and  wlio,  living  in  the  country,  did  not  possess  the 
opportunity  of  comparing  results.  1  think  that  the  first  really  turning 
over  of  a  new  leaf  was  after  M.  Adam-Salomon  and  one  or  two  other 
foreign  exhibitors  showed  some  specimens  of  their  work  at  an  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  Parent  Society,  at  the  rooms  in  Conduit-street,  Regent- 
ptreeb.  In  the  present  day  the  amount  of  enthusiasm  those  exhibits 
created  can  hardly  be  realised.  The  name  o£  M.  Adam-Salomon  was  in 
every  photographer’s  mouth,  and  they  were  not  long  attempting  to 
rival  the  sculptor-photographer,  and  with  the  utmost  beneficial  effect 
on  photographic  woik.  Mr.  V.  Blanchard  came  to  the  front  with 
3xcellently-mauaged,  large  portraits  of  the  Salomon  tone  and  character, 
and  his  exhibits  were  for  a  long  time  anxiously  sought.  Others,  too, 
were  not  far  behind,  and  the  old  fashion  of  portraiture  gradually  died 
out. 

In  landscape,  the  work  also  of  Mr.  F.  Bedford  stood  out  from  the 
rest  as  a  lighthouse  on  a  rocky  coast,  and  was  the  envy  or  admiration 
of  many  less  successful  men.  There  were,  however,  other  “good  men 
and  true  ”  a  credit  to  the  time.  I  merely  mention  the  names  I  have  as 
having  particularly  struck  me  as  workers  to  be  imitated,  and  without 
drawing  any  invidious  comparisons.  It  may  be  borne  in  mind  even 
from  the  first  that,  irrespective  of  manipulative  excellence,  art  qualifi¬ 
cations  did  much  to  raise  photographers  to  the  pre-eminent  position  they 
hold ;  for  even  then  as  now  artistic  treatment,  if  less  understood,  com¬ 
manded  notice  and  respect.  The  works  of  the  late  Mr.  O.  G.  Rejlander 
were  almost  entirely  dependent  on  artistic  qualities  for  their  popularity. 
The  only  regret  is  they  were  not  combined  with  cleaner  manipulation. 
Had  he  lived  in  these  days  of  rapid  dry  plates,  the  world  might  have 
been  astonished  at  the  results  he  could  undoubtedly  have  achieved. 

Advantages  of  India  Paper. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  collect  a  few  specimens  of  early  work  to  show 
you  tonight,  and  in  criticising  them  you  must  forget  for  the  time  the 
beautiful  and  artistic  work  of  the  present  day,  and  only  think  of  them 


as  good  examples  of  tire  general  work  of  that  time.  Where  possible 
the  history  or  tue  production  is  written  on  the  hack  ;  hut  with  many  of 
the  specimens  tueir  age  is  uieir  only  history.  In  calling  your  attention 
to  the  transparencies  by  Ferrier,  which  I  have  had  in  my  possession  for 
more  than  twenty-five  years,  I  think  they  compare  favourably  in  every 
respect  with  work  of  the  present  day.  The  price  then,  at  Messrs. 
Horne  and  Thornthwaite’s,  was  12s.  <j  1.  each.  They  have  retained  their 
brilliancy  and  colour  unchanged,  although  they  have  been  kept  in  both 
damp  ami  dry  rooms,  with  no  other  care  than  being  placed  in  a  grooved 
box.  I  may  also  mention  that  some  of  the  prints  shown  have  been  for 
some  years  stored  in  a  portfolio  in  a  very  damp  room  —so  much  so  that 
they  were  quite  mouldy — and  with  this  result :  the  mounts  have  suffeied 
but  the  prints  themselves  have  not.  Could  we  say  as  much  for  water- 
colour  drawings  ?  In  one  case  the  print  had  been  laid  down  on  India 
paper  on  plate  paper.  The  plate  paper  had  become  covered  with  mildew 
spots,  hut  not  one  appears  on  the  India  paper,  nor  is  the  photograph  at 
all  affected.  I  may  remark  that  on  looking  through  a  number  of 
j  mounted  photographs  I  did  not  find  one  instance  of  fading  where  the 
prints  had  been  laid  down  on  India  paper,  but  when  attached  to 
ordinary  white  mounts  some  had  commenced  to  yellow  at  the  edges. 
A  great  number  of  my  prints  I  used  to  mount  at  home,  using  gum 
arabic,  and  they  have  stood  the  test  of  damp  without  showing  any  sum 
of  deterioration.  Others  have  been  mounted  by  professional  mounters, 
and  I  am  unable  to  say  what  substance  they  used  ;  at  auyrate  it  lias 
not  affected  the  prints.  I  will  not  now  trespass  on  your  patience  hv 
adding  to  the  length  of  my  paper,  which  has  already  exceeded  the  usual 
limits  of  the  opening  of  a  discussion  ;  hut  trust  some  of  the  points  to 
which  I  have  adverted  may  elicit  from  you,  experienced  photographers, 
some  practical  and  useful  remarks.  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson  has  kindly 
sent  some  examples  of  old  work,  upon  which  I  have  written  a  few 
remarks.  Edward  Dun  more. 

LECTURES  AT  THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  ACTION. 

Captain  Abney  continued  his  experiments  in  demonstrating  the  action 
of  acids  on  the  photographic  image.  A  sheet  of  paper  containing  bro¬ 
mide  was  exposed  to  light,  and  then  written  upon  with  solutions  of 
different  acids,  such  as  hydrochloric,  nitric,  and  sulphuric  acids. 
When  these  acids  had  acted  the  image  refused  to  develope.  The 
action  was  attributed  to  the  acids  appropriating  an  atom  of  silver  from 
the  sub-bromide,  and  not  to  the  oxidation. 

The  lecturer  mentioned  as  a  curious  fact  that  the  image  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  oxidation,  due  to  peroxide  of  hydrogen  and  other 
oxidising  agents,  could  he  revived  by  passing  a  current  of  natural 
hydrogen  over  the  surface,  the  hydrogen  taking  away  the  oxygen 
first  of  all,  and  then,  if  continued,  reducing  the  saline  salt  to  the 
metallic  state.  Two  more  experiments  showed  the  destruction  of  the 
action  of  radiation  through  the  agency  of  iodide  and  bromide  of 
potassium.  In  both  cases  the  plates  were  exposed  to  light  and  then 
washed  and  dipped  in  a  solution  of  bromide  or  iodide  of  potassium. 
Whilst  still  moist  they  were  exposed  to  tlie  image  of  a  negative.  The 
plate  treated  with  iodide  was  developed  as  a  wet  plate  on  the  screen, 
whilst  the  other  was  developed  by  ferrous  oxalate.  The  reversal  of 
the  image  in  both  cases  was  very  marked,  and  required  hut  a  short 
exposure.  The  lecturer  stated  that  Fox  Talbot’s  patents  included  the 
production  of  positive  images  on  paper  by  this  means,  hut  the 
rationale  of  the  result  he  himself  had  investigated  some  few  years  ago. 
In  these  cases  it  was  necessary  that  free  oxygen  should  be  present  or 
the  reaction  could  not  take  place,  the  products  of  decomposition  de¬ 
pending  for  their  formation  on  its  presence. 

After  some  further  remarks  on  the  oxidation  of  the  image  the  subject 
of  phosphorescence  was  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  exemplifying 
the  destruction  of  the  action  of  one  kind  of  radiation  by  badly-timed 
oscillation  of  another  kind.  A  series  of  tubes  containing  various  sul¬ 
phides  was  illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  and  then  phosphorescence 
was  studied  by  the  violet  phosphorescent  substance  which  forms  the 
essential  part  of  Balmain’s  paint.  A  lozenge-shaped  beam  of  light  was 
allowed  to  fall  on  a  phosphorescent  plate,  and  it  became  strongly 
illuminated  where  the  beam  fell.  It  was  then  illuminated  entirely,  and 
a  lozenge  of  light  passing  through  red  glass  was  allowed  to  fall  on  tlie 
illuminated  plate.  Instead  of  a  bright  image  it  was  now  dark.  A  selection 
of  coloured  glasses  were  next  placed  in  contact  with  the  light  phosphor¬ 
escent  plate  and  again  illuminated  with  the  electric  light.  Some  increased 
the  brightness,  whilst  others  diminished  it.  These  glasses  were  next 
passed  through  the  spectrum,  and  it  was  shown  that  those  glasses  aa  hich 
allowed  only  rays  of  low  refrangibility  to  pass  through  caused  a  diminution 
of  the  brightness.  The  spectrum  was  next  allowed  to  play  on  an  exposed 
phosphorescent  plate,  when  it  Avas  seen  that  the  green,  red,  ultra-red, 
and  ultra-violet  rays  diminished  the  luminosity,  the  blue  rays  increasing 
it.  A  diagram  was  thrown  on  the  screen  giving  the  phosphorescent 
spectrum,  by  which  it  Avas  demonstrated  that  the  action  below  the  blue 
part  of  the  spectrum  which  illuminated  the  plate  was  in  act  He  in 
destroying  the  phosphorescence.  This,  the  lecturer  stated,  Avas  au 
exemplification  of  badly- timed  vibrations  stopping  tlie  vibrations  of  the 
!  atoms  in  the  sulphide  of  calcium. 
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A  pi  ece  of  ice  placed  against  a  luminous  phosphorescent  table  im¬ 
mediately  darkened  the  part  in  contact  with  it,  whilst  a  heated 
flat  iron  strongly  increased  it.  The  explanation  of  this  was  given,  but 
Ave  should  have  been  glad  if  the  lecturer  had  entered  into  it  a  little 
more  fully.  The  clock,  however,  evidently  had  something  to  do  with 
the  brevity  of  his  explanation,  and  we  hope  that  it  may  be  gone 
into  further  next  Saturday.  Several  of  the  experiments  in  phos¬ 
phorescence  were  new  at  the  Royal  Institution,  and  Avere  evidently 
appreciated.  The  lecture  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  beauty  of  Rowlands’  concave  gratings,  with  one  of  Avhioli 
some  splendid  spectra  Avere  thrown  on  a  transparent  screen.  Captain 
Abney  demonstrated  that  all  the  apparatus  necessary  for  utilising  them 
for  spectrum  Avork  Avas  a  source  of  light,  a  slit,  the  grating,  and  a 
photographic  plate  on  Avliich  to  examine  the  image.  The  grating  was 
the  largest  Ave  have  yet  seen,  the  used  surface  measuring  something 
like  six  inches  by  four  and  a-half. 

The  lecturer  Avas  Avell  supplied  Avith  light,  for  he  had  the  dynamo 
machine,  an  oxyhydrogen  lantern,  and  the  electric  light  all  at  his 
command. 

On  the  next  occasion  we  may  presume  that  the  real  business  with 
the  spectrum  will  be  commenced.  It  should  have  been  treated  of  in 
the  third  lecture  according  to  the  syllabus,  and  if  a  syllabus  be  of  any 
use  at  all  it  ought  to  have  been  moderately  adhered  to. 


HISTORY  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  GLASGOW. 

[Written  in  1854,  and  re-read  before  the  Glasgow  Photographic  Association  on  March 

6th,  1884.] 

I  A 51  put  down  in  the  circular  to  read  a  paper  on  The  History  of 
Photography  in  Glasgow  ;  but,  before  doing  so,  I  will  sketch  out,  \rery 
faintly  indeed,  the  commencement  of  the  photographic  art,  which  has 
become  pre-eminently  a  scientific  art,  as  it  requires  no  peculiar  genius 
in  its  cultrvators  ;  whereas  the  painter  and  sculptor  excel  only  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  high  gifts  they  possess  for  their  divine  art. 

It  was  in  the  sixteenth  century  that,  in  searching  for  the  “elixir  of 
life,”  the  alchemists  found  out  the  great  fact  that  salts  of  silver  became 
blackened  by  exposure  to  light ;  and  in  the  eighteenth  century  this 
Avonderful  phenomenon  engaged  the  attention  of  Petit ;  in  1722,  Scheele, 
the  Swedish  chemist;  in  1777,  Ritter,  and  other  celebrated  men.  Yet 
but  very  little  progress  was  made  in  the  science  until  Wedgewood,  in 
1802,  assisted  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  produced  pictures  ;  but  these  took  too 
long  an  exposure  and  Avere,  besides,  unfixed — the  fixing  agents  being 
then  unknown.  Hyposulphite  of  soda  Avas  only  discovered  in  1819,  by 
Sir  John  Herschel,  and  iodine  in  1812.  Without  these  discoveries 
being  known  photography  Avould  never  have  reached  its  present  point 
■of  perfection.  Wedgewood  may,  therefore,  be  claimed  as  the  earliest 
photographer. 

Then  Joseph  Nicephore  Niepce,  in  1813,  partially  succeeded  in  fixing 
these  silver  pictures ;  but  his  efforts  were  directed  to  reproduce,  on  a 
metal  plate,  an  image  in  the  camera  in  order  to  change  it  into  an  en¬ 
graved  plate,  and  when  he  and  Daguerre  Avent  into  partnership,  in  1827, 
it  was  abandoned.  In  1833  he  died.  His  son  Isodore  Avent  in  with 
Daguerre,  and  it  was  not  taken  up  again  till  after  Daguerre’s  discovery 
in  1839.  Professor  Arago,  in  announcing  it  to  the  scientific  world, 
said— “  France  has  adopted  this  discovery,  and  is  proud  to  present  it  as 
■a  gift  to  the  world.”  Daguerre  receded  a  pension  of  6,000  francs  and 
Niepce  4,000  francs  for  their  invention. 

M.  Berres  and  Dr.  Donne  Avere  the  first  to  change  the  daguerreotype 
into  an  engraved  plate. 

M.  Bayard,  a  very  successful  photographer,  used  to  paint  names  and 
devices  on  unripe  peaches  Avhile  growing,  which,  on  being  ripe  and  the 
paint  washed  off,  left  the  image  on  the  peach. 

Sir  John  Herschel  was  next  known  in  the  field ;  then  Talbot,  avIio  had 
been  working  at  it  from  1834  to  31st  January,  1839,  when  he  published 
his  Talbotype  process.  Hunt  and  others  followed,  and  the  scientific 
world  was  astonished  at  the  discoveries  made  knoAvn  from  time  to 
time. 

Till  America  produced  the  single  combination  lenses  it  took  from 
half-an-hour  and  upwards  for  portraits,  whereas  by  the  American  plan 
a  feAV  seconds  sufficed.  Mr.  Beard,  in  London,  used  it.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  with  the  double  achromatic  lenses,  much  greater  perfection  has 
been  attained. 

I  will  now,  so  far  as  certain  data  and  my  memory  serve  me,  trace 
out  the  History  of  Photography  in  Glasgow ,  and  I  hope  that  I  may 
be  corrected  by  any  member  present  wherein  I  may  be  Avrong. 

One  of  our  members,  Mr.  Samuel  R.  Brown,  being  in  Paris  in  1839, 
received  from  M.  Daguerre  one  of  his  pictures,  Avliich.  on  his  arriiral  in 
Glasgow  lie  exhibited  in  Royal  Exchange-square,  and  which  I  recollect 
seeing.  Dr.  Paterson  (to  whom  the  photographers  in  Glasgow  are 
largely  indebted),  as  usual  with  him  in  anything  new  and  worthy,  set  to 
Avork  at  it  at  once.  Mr.  Brown  himself  and  another  member,  Mr.  Hu°di 
Wilson,  Avere  also  engaged  in  it,  but  who  has  the  precedence  I  cannot 
determine ;  perhaps  they  will  be  able  to  do  so. 

In  June,  1842,  I  got  over  one  of  the  American  apparatus — I  think 
the  Arery  first  in  Glasgow,  and  which  I  have  still.  Thfe  lenses  are  about  : 
four  iuches  diameter.  It  has  a  A'ery  short  focus  and  ivorks  only  a  one-  1 


six tli  plate,  and  can  be  worked  in  a  room  at  a  common  window.  J 
Avas  so  powerful  that  I  Avorked  with  it  by  the  north  light,  and  I  ex 
hibited  two  portraits  in  the  exhibition  of  paintings  as  having  beei 
done  by  a  northern  exposure. 

In  1841  the  first  professional  photographer  avIio  came  to  Glasgow  wa 
Mr.  Edwards,  who  opened  in  Buchanan-street  (opposite  the  Arcade i 
and  who  in  dull  weather  used  to  secure  the  loan  of  my  camera.  'J "] , , 
glass  of  his  place  was  entirely  blue,  as  was  then  the  custom.  In  tin 
same  year  Mr.  Treffray  also  began  at  the  corner  of  Union-street  an 
Argyle-street.  NoAvcameMr.  Pickering,  and  in  1846  Mr  Bernard  com¬ 
menced  ;  then  the  art  made  a  rapid  advance— in  fact  his  pictures  wen 
splendid.  Messrs.  Berth Avick  and  Stanley  next  came,  and  in  18411  M, 
Hughes  succeeded  Mr.  Bernard.  Then  Mr.  Gardner,  Mr.  Young  (1850 
and  Mr.  White  successively  came  forward,  the  daguerreotype  process 
alone  being  Avorked  by  all  the  above. 

In  Juue,  1851,  Archer’s  collodion  process  Avas  published  in  the  Art 
Union  Journal,  and  Avithin  five  months  afterwards  Dr.  Paterson  not  only 
made  the  collodion,  but  produced  excellent  pictures  by  that  process  He 
communicated  the  new  mode  to  his  friend  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Duncan 
Brown,  myself,  and  many  others,  and  he  may  fairly  be  said  to  be 
the  father  of  the  collodion  process  here,  as  he  most  willingly  com¬ 
municated  any  knowledge  he  acquired  to  all  inquirers. 

Professor  Taylor  has  also  been  the  means  (through  his  interesting 
lectures)  of  producing  many  excellent  photographers,  both  amateur  ami 
professional.  I  have  met  with  many  of  them  and  they  speak  highly  of 
the  Professor’s  ability  and  knoAvledge  of  the  art. 

Our  President,  Mr.  Kibble,  must  now  rank  and  be  awarded  the  first 
place  amongst  our  amateurs  (which  are  legion  since  the  collodion  pro¬ 
cess),  not  only  for  his  great  attempts  but  for  their  quality,  and  his  in¬ 
defatigable  exertions  in  perfecting  an  instantaneous  process  in  which 
lie  lias  been  so  successful,  and  specimens  of  Avhicli  I  am  sure  all  of  you 
haA’e  seen. 

I  hope  I  will  be  excused  when  I  make  no  attempt  at  enumerating 
the  names  and  abilities  of  such  a  multitude  of  amateurs  and  others 
as  are  working  the  art  in  all  its  various  styles,  as  it  Avould  be  both 
inA'idious  and  injudicious  at  this  meeting. 

Within  two  years  (from  the  simplicity  and  cheapness  of  this  new 
process)  Ave  had  establishments  for  it  alone  opened  by  Messrs.  Dessurne, 
(March,  1852)  Urie,  Taylor,  and  McNab  (May,  1852),  when  the 
daguerreotvpists  had  to  follow  in  the  AvaUe  ;  and  now  the  collodion 
process  has  become  general,  I  do  not  know  if  a  daguerreotype  could 
or  would  be  taken  in  Glasgow.  I  think  we  cannot  omit  mentioning 
one  name  which  for  coloured  positives  stands  almost  unrivalled— I 
mean  that  of  Mr.  Douglas,  one  of  your  Council. 

The  month  of  Juue,  1856,  ushered  in  a  new  feature  in  the  art  here 
when  Mr.  McNab  exhibited  bis  coloured  specimens  at  the  foot  of 
Bucbanan-street  and  elseAvhere.  I  have  seen  crowds  looking  on  ad¬ 
miringly  at  these  pictures,  and  I  am  glad  that  Mr.  McNab  has 
not  only  reaped  golden  opinions  but  golden  rewards  for  his  bold 
attempt. 

Mr.  Werge,  Mr.  Urie,  and  Mr.  Stuart  (who  commenced  in 
1855),  Mr.  Peebles  (an  excellent  calotypist),  Mr.  W.  Young,  Mr. 
BoAvman,  and  Mr.  Cramb  have  all  foll'OAved  in  this  new  channel, 
and  Glasgow  can  now  feel  proud  of  her  high  position  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  world. 

I  have,  therefore,  given  you  the  brief  outline,  Avhich  to  have  been 
filled  up  with  all  the  details  that  might  have  been  given  would  have 
occupied  too  much  of  your  valuable  time  ;  and  I  Avould  take  it  as  a 
kindness  if  any  errors  that  may  have  crept  in  may  be  corrected  by 
those  Avho  can  do  so.  Andreav  Mactear. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  COURT 

Tiie  Right  to  a  Negative. — In  the  Swansea  County  Court,  on  Friday 
last,  the  21st  instant,  a  case  possessing  interest  to  photographers  was 
tried  before  Judge  B.  T.  Williams,  Q.C.  It  was  a  claim  with  respect  to 
certain  photographs  of  the  NaAral  Volunteers. — Mr.  Andrews,  photo¬ 
grapher,  Wind-street,  sued  Mr.  Robert  Capper,  superintendent  of  the 
Swansea  Harbour,  for  £5  8s.  6d.  Mr.  Monger  appeared  for  the  plaintifl, 
and  Mr.  Glascodine  for  the  defendant.  The  claim  arose  in  connection 
Avith  certain  photographs  of  H.M.S.  Dwarf,  which  was  in  SAvansea  in 
September  last.  Defendant  commissioned  the  plaintiff  to  execute 
views  of  the  vessel  on  her  arrival  in  and  departure  from  the  port, 
together  with  groups  of  officers  and  men  on  board — an  order  which  the 
plaintiff  duly  carried  out.  He  delivered  seA-eral  copies  to  Mr.  Capper, 
and  supplied  copies  to  others.  The  amount  charged  Avas  £10  11s.  6d., 
£5  8s.  6d.  of  which  was  for  “photographing”  the  vessel  and  groups, 
and  £5  3s.  for  the  copies  supplied.  Mr.  Capper  paid  for  the  copies 
supplied,  and  offered  to  pay  the  £5  8s.  6d.  if  Mr.  Andrews  handed 
over  the  negatives,  but  the  plaintiff  claimed  that  the  negatives  con¬ 
tinued  his  property. — For  the  defence,  it  Avas  urged  bjr  Mr.  Glascodine, 
that  as  the  plaintiff  claimed  to  charge  for  executing  the  negatives  they 
belonged  to  the  defendant,  Avho  gave  the  order,  and  was  charged  for 
making  them. — The  Judge  :  If  you  order  a  photograph,  unless  you 
make  special  terms  for  the  purchase  of  a  negative  the  photographer  is 
not  entitled  to  give  it  up. — Mr.  Glascodine  said  if  he  asked  a  man  to 
make  something  for  him,  and  lie  aftenvards  asked  for  copies  aud  paip 
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,r  them,  they  were  his.  If  a  photographer  charged  him  for  taking  a 
egative,  did  it  not  belong  to  him?— The  Judge :  No;  it  is  part  of  the  I 
istruments  Used  ill  the  business.  If  R  wliht  U  phdtbgrajjiier  tfses  in 
is  business  to  make  photographs.  Why  should  he  part  with  the  in- 
truments  of  his  trade?  A  ilegdtive  may  be  a  secret  in  his  trade,  and  he 
ues  not  part  with  it  uriless  there  is  a  contract  to  that  effect. — Mr;  Glas- 
odiiie :  Suppose  I  ask  d  man  to  make  me  an  engine  for  £500,  aiid  suppose 
e  charges  me  £250  for  the  patterns,  do  the  patterns  belong  to  me  or  do 
hey  not  ?  If  lie  charges  me  for  them  they  are  mine.  If  he  does  not 
barge  me  for  them  then,  of  course,  they  are  not  mine; — The  Judge  ;  But 
ere  he  does  not  charge  for  the  negative.  He  charges  fdr  his  work 
ud  for  copies,  and  he  makes  aii  estiniate  accordingly.  You  want 
Jiotographs  fdr  your  friends.  It  does  not  matter  to  you  how  he 
(lakes  or  produces  them.  TLiere  might  be  other  means  to  produce  what 
ou  want ;  therefore  what  has  this  to  do  with  you.  He  charges  you 
or  the  expense  in  producing  what  you  want.  As  I  said  before,  he 
estimates  the  cost  of  producing,  but  does  not  sell  the  material  used 
n  the  production.  He  wants  it  for  other  purposes.  If  you  like  I  will 
jive  you  leave  to  appeal. — Mr.  Glascodine  :  If  so  that  will  be  sufficient, 
/erhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to  note  what  I  said  about  tbe  making 
if  an  engine  and  the  patterns. — His  Honour:  Quite  so;  I  find  as  a 
act  that  the  photographer  never  sold  the  negatives  to  the  defendant, 
md  I  give  judgment  for  the  amount  claimed  with  costs  and  advo- 
:ate’s  fees.  I  give  Mr.  Glascodine  leave  to  appeal.  I  think,  however, 
t  will  be  useless  to  appeal. 

Infringement  of  Gopyright. — At  the  Mansion  House  Justice-room, 
m  Friday  last,  the  21st  instant,  William  Smith,  a  wholesale  photograph 
lealer,  in  Vine-street,  Minories,  was  summoned  for  an  infringment  of 
die  Copyright  Act  in  selling  pirated  copies  of  a  photograph  of  Miss 
Mary  Anderson.  There  were  nine  more  summonses  in  respect  of  other 
photographs.  Mr.  Foote  was  counsel  for  the  prosecution  ;  Mr.  Tickell 
tor  the  defence.  Evidence  was  given  that  the  copyright  of  the  photo¬ 
graph  in  question  of  Miss  Anderson  was  vested  in  Mr.  Henry  Van  der 
Weyde,  of  182,  Regent-street,  and  it  was  alleged  that  the  pirated 
copies  had  been  sold  by  the  defendant  to  hawkers  at  the  rate  of  six 
shillings  per  gross.  Among  other  places  at  which  they  were  sold  was 
at  the  recent  World’s  Fair  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  and  it  was 
asserted  that  the  defendant  when  selling  them  advised  that  they 
should  not  be  publicly  exposed.  Mr.  Tickell  submitted  that  the 
defendant  had  no  guilty  knowledge  that  the  photograph  was  a  piracy, 
and  stated  that  he  had  sold  none  since  his  attention  had  been  drawn  to 
the  matter.  The  Lord  Mayor  said  the  defendant  had  been  before  the 
Court  previously  in  discreditable  circumstances  connected  with  the 
sale  of  photographs,  and  he  thought  the  case  was  proved.  The  defen¬ 
dant  then  pleaded  “Guilty”  on  the  other  nine  charges,  the  circum¬ 
stances  being  said  to  be  the  same.  The  Lord  Mayor  fined  the 
defendant  £10  in  each  of  two  cases  and  £3  3s.  costs  in  each,  and 
respited  judgment  in  the  remainder  of  the  charges.  The  defendant 

paid  the  fine. - On  Saturday  last,  the  22nd,  the  same  defendant, 

William  Smith,  was  also  prosecuted  at  the  Worship-street  Police 
Court,  by  Messrs.  Poulten  and  Son,  of  Lee,  Kent,  for  selling  pirated 
photographs. 

Supreme  Court  of  Judicature — Queen’s  Bench  Division. — On 
Saturday  last,  the  22nd  instant,  before  Mr.  Justice  Denman  and  Mr. 
Justice  Manisty,  the  case  of  Martinucci  versus  Martinucci  was  tried. 
This  action  arose  out  of  the  following  circumstances  Lombardi,  the 
elder  brother  of  the  defendant,  came  to  England,  and  subsequently 
carried  on  the  business  of  a  photographer  at  Brighton  and  in  London. 
He  was  followed  by  the  defendant  Eugenio ;  and  they  became  connected 
together  in  business.  The  elder  brother  made  various  advances  to  the 
younger,  who,  on  the  26th  February,  18S0,  gave  him  an  I  0  U  for 
£642  2s.  Id.  On  tbe  28th  May  following  £200  was  paid  off  this  debt, 
and  the  widow  of  Lombardi  now  sued  to  recover  the  balance.  The  case 
for  the  defence  was  that  on  the  10th  July,  1880,  his  brother  brought 
the  I  O  U,  gave  it  up  to  him,  saying  “Let  all  the  past  be  buried,  and 
begin  again,”  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  defendant  should  from  that 
time  manage  the  London  house.  Lombardi  died  in  August  following, 
and  in  January,  1881,  the  defendant  was  applied  to  for  the  balance  due 
by  him,  and  he  then  produced  the  I  O  U  and  gave  that  account  of  how 
it  had  been  delivered  up  to  him.  It  bore  upon  it,  in  the  handwriting 
of  Lombardi,  “Received  on  account,  £200,  28th  May,  1880,”  and  it 
was  suggested  by  the  plaintiff  that  the  defendant  might  have  improperly 
possessed  himself  of  the  document.  The  trial  took  place  before  Mr. 
Justice  Smith,  when  the  verdict  was  for  the  defendant,  but  the  present 
application  was  for  a  new  trial,  upon  the  ground  that  the  verdict  was 
against  the  weight  of  evidence. -Mr.  Willis,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Glyn  were 
foi  the  plaintiff;  and  Mr.  Lockwood,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Sharp  for  the 
defendant.  —Mr.  Justice  Denman,  in  giving  judgment,  went  elaborately 
through  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  said  that  the  question  raised  was  one 
winch  was  eminently  with  the  jury.  The  Judge  who  tried  the  case 
sair  that  it  was  one  of  some  doubt  and  difficulty,  and  there  was  a  great 
(  eal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  one  view  and  of  the  other.  The  whole 
thing  was  fully  discussed  before  the  jury,  and  he  was  not  dissatisfied 
with  the  verdict.  The  Gourt,  on  their  part,  could  not  say  that  it  was 
an  unreasonable  verdict,  and  therefore  they  could  not  interfere, — 
Motion  dismissed  with  costs. 


RECREATION  IN  ART;  * 

PliOTOG uaph v ,  of  all  the  arts;  is  dlie  of  the  most  practicable  as  a  source  of 
recreation  in  the  largest  and  widest  sense:  It  gives  opportunity  for  the 
employnlent  of  every  faculty.  Brain  and  hand,  muscle  and  nerve  must 
equally  come  into  play.  But  not  only  these,  which  are  but  the  generalities 
of  our  possessions— there  must  come  into  full  occupation  taste,  judgment, 
observation,  a  quick  sense  of  harmony,  of  space  and  time,  of  'cause  and 
effect,  and,  above  all,  a  deep  knowledge  and  love  of  nature.  To  him  who 
possesses  these  qualities  not  only  will  photography  be  an  available  art,  but 
one  in  which  lie  will  find  endless  and  ever-widening  recreation. 

On  the  other  harid,  to  him  who  is  content  to  learn  merely  the  techni¬ 
calities  of  tile  art,  going  no  further  than  the  acquisition  of  such  know  ledge! 
as  will  enable  him  to  secure  a  plate  and  a  subsequent  print  therefrom,  the 
word  “recreation  ”  does  not  characterise  his  work  in  any  great  degiee,  and 
much  less  the  term  “artistic.”  There  is  always  the  question  of  degree  in 
every  subject,  and  it  would  be  folly  not  to  admit  that  occupation  in  its 
humblest  form  is  not  rest  and  recreation  to  some.  To  that  extent  the 
manipulative  details  involved  in  the  taking  of  a  photograph  may  be  called 
“recreation.”  But  it  is  not  in  that  sense  that  I  wuuld  speak  of  photography 
as  a  recreation.  It  is  only  recreation  in  a  true  sense  when  it  draws  out 
slumbering  talents,  unused  faculties,  discarded  aims,  or  faded  aspira¬ 
tions. 

To  the  man  who  has  been  engrossed  all  his  life  in  the  drudgery  of  business, 
occupying  a  certain  round  of  faculties,  day  by  day,  in  unvarying  monotony 
but  exhausting  pertinacity,  it  is  evident  that  by  far  the  larger  and,  it  may 
be,  the  better  part  of  his  being  is  entirely  unused.  These,  by  their  inactivity, 
are  liable  to  languor  and  die;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  that  inokt 
people  suffer  the  loss,  through  time,  of  many  powers  which  were  in  their 
youth  latent  and  waiting  to  be  developed,  but  which,  in  the  exigencies  of 
the  calling  which  they  had  to  pursue,  were  allowed  to  become  fallow,  and 
ultimately  dropped  out  of  sight. 

There  are  village  Hampdens  occurring  every  day  in  the  crushing  system 
of  specialities  demanded  by  the  nature  of  our  civilisation,  and  it  is  only  by 
an  accident,  by  sickness  or  some  such  cause,  that  we  discover  in  a  full- 
fledged  medical  man,  for  instance,  such  a  consummate  artist  and  etcher  as 
Symon  Haden.  Artists  do  not  lie  hidden  in  every  doctor  any  more  than 
wisdom  lurks  under  every  gown  ;  but  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  there 
are  possibilities  of  art-culture  latent  in  every  one,  be  his  daily  calling  what 
it  may,  and  no  better  instruments  exist  for  calling  these  possibilities  into 
play  than  the  camera  and  the  sensitive  plate. 

With  these  a  man  may  discover  a  whole  continent  in  himself  of  powers 
and  capacities  that  were  known  neither  to  himself  nor  His  friends.  Many 
in  this  Society,  I  have  no  doubt,  could  verify  that  assertion  in  their 
own  experiences.  By  the  use  of  the  camera  they  have  come  to  realise 
what  beauty  and  grandeur  is  in  nature,  and  their  great  ambition  as  well  as 
delight  is  to  be  able  to  secure  transcripts  of  these  as  momentos  of  things 
their  souls  now  love.  Before  they  knew  it  form  had  no  poetry,  no  enchant¬ 
ment  for  them.  Outlines  and  space  were  but  elements  of  objects  that  were 
so  common,  and  of  “the  nature  of  things,”  as  to  be  unworthy  of  observa¬ 
tion.  Now  the  camera  has  shown  to  them  that  all  things,  the  commonest 
and  the  meanest,  have  a  beauty,  a  charm,  and  a  character  that  is  not  only 
worthy  of  passing  observation,  but  of  transcription  and  preservation.  Need 
I  refer,  in  illustration  of  this,  to  the  last  popular  entertainment  of  the 
Society.  On  that  occasion  (as  well  as  on  many  former  ones)  there  were  re¬ 
presentations  of  objects  the  charm  of  which  lay  entirely  in  the  delineation 
of  form.  This  was  particularly  the  case  in  groups  of  cattle  and  of  birds. 
Few  people  but  would  confess  to  a  liking  of  either  horses  or  swans  from 
their  boyhood  up — that  liking  resting,  however,  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  on 
the  intelligence  and  gentleness  of  the  creatures  rather  than  on  their  aesthetic 
qualities.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  “took”  those  groups  I  have 
referred  to,  took  them  because  they  had  come  to  appreciate  and  love  form. 
I  say  nothing  about  the  sentiment  that  may  exist  in  a  picture  of  cattle 
listlessly  standing  knee-deep  in  a  stream,  or  of  sheep  browsing  on  a  quiet 
hill-side.  Their  motions  are  not  the  least  of  the  aspects  that  strike  the 
mental  excitation.  But  where  you  find  an  amateur  “catching”  horses 
standing  heads  and  tails  in  a  stubble  field,  with  no  picturesque  accessories 
to  enhance  or  even  to  form  a  picture,  be  sure  that  he  has  his  mind  bent  on 
securing  those  graceful  lines,  those  fascinating  contours  that  have  ever 
made  the  horse  a  favourite  with  artists  and  lovers  of  nature.  He  has 
caught  the  infection  of  beauty,  and  is  on  the  way  to  understand  its 
principles  without  the  tedious  drudgery  of  studying  definition,  explanations, 
and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  science  and  literature.  Already  he  has 
mastered,  perhaps,  more  than  Hogarth  could  impart  to  him  in  his  in¬ 
teresting  Essay  on  Beauty,  with  his  investigations  into  the  secrets  of 
the  ancient  masters,  and  his  laborious  conclusion  that  it  consisted  after 
all  in  the  use  of  the  curved  or  spiral  line — the  line  of  beauty  and  of 
grace. 

But,  besides  form,  which  is  the  chief  object  of  the  camera  to  secure, 
there  is  the  indication  of  air,  space  and  distance,  tone,  colour,  and 
definition  to  be  obtained;  and  these  must  first  be  seen  and  appreciated 
before  they  will  find  their  proper  representation  in  the  finished  picture. 
This  also,  it  is  gratifying  to  say,  was  well  illustrated  in  the  collection 
shown  at  the  last  meeting.  Some  sea-pieces,  with  yachts  in  full  sail  and 
steamers  en  route,  showed  considerable  feeling  of  tone  and  air  effect,  both 
sky  and  sea  being  in  many  cases  harmonised  remarkably ;  so  soft  and  at 
the  same  time  so  firm  were  the  relative  tone-values  that  no  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  distinguishing  degrees  of  distance  and  local  effects.  Those 
who  set  themselves  to  take  “pictures  from  nature  ”  by  the  camera  are 
thus  bringing  themselves  into  contact  with  the  very  spirit  of  nature,  from 
which  contact,  with  its  deeper  knowledge  and  keener  insight,  there  arises 
love  and  admiration — a  desire  ever  to  be  with  it,  to  share  its  bounties; 
and  this  is  the  essence  of  real  aesthetic  recreation. 

J.  Hutchison  Simpson. 

*  Concluded  from  page  1ST. 
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RECENT  PATENTS. 

PATENTS  APPLIED  FOR. 

No.  0,131. — “Engraving  by  Photography  without  Retouch  on  my  System 
of  Metal.”  L.  PE  Roux; — Dated  March  ID,  1884. 

No.  5,353. — “  Photographic  Exchange  Boxes,  with  Sleeve  for  Preventing 
the  Penetration  of  Light  to  the  Plates. ”  (Complete.)  II.  Kayser. — Dated 
March  24,  1884; 

SPECIFICATION  PUBLISHED  DURING  THE  PAST  WEEK. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  PLIABLE  PLATES  AND  SURFACES  AS 
A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  GLASS  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PURPOSES,  &c. 

The  following  is  the  specification  of  Joseph  Julius  Sachs,  London,  a 
communication  to  him  from  Messieurs  Fickeissen  and  Becker,  Villingen, 
Baden,  Germany. 

This  invention  relates  to  the  manufacture  of  pliable  plates  and  surfaces 
for  various  purposes.  These  plates  or  surfaces  can  be  prepared  from  paper, 
cloth,  or  other  suitable  fabrics  or  materials,  but  by  preference  from  white 
paper  which  contains  very  little  size  and  does  not  possess  much  grain. 
This  paper  is  first  extended  on  a  frame  or  other  arrangement,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  plate,  or  surface  which  is  desired.  After  it  is  dry,  the  surface 
is  covered  in  any  convenient  manner  with  a  fine  varnish  or  composition, 
such  as  copal  varnish,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  fabric  transparent ; 
it  is  then  dried,  and  after  it  is  quite  dry  the  surface  is  rendered  smooth  by 
the  application  of  powdered  pumice  stone  or  other  suitable  material,  or 
it  may  be  smoothed  by  suitable  machinery.  This  process  of  smoothing  may 
be  repeated,  if  necessary,  two  or  three  times  until  the  surface  or  plate  is 
smooth  or  transparent.  The  surface  so  prepared  is  then  covered  on  one  or 
both  sides  with  a  solution  of  gelatine,  isinglass,  or  other  substance  possess¬ 
ing  similar  properties,  and  allowed  to  dry.  The  surface  so  prepared  may, 
if  desired,  be  further  treated  with  a  preparation  of  ox-gall  from  which  the 
fatty  matter  has  been  extracted  by  acetate  of  alumina  or  similarly  acting 
agents  which  will  precipitate  the  fat  of  the  gall,  the  resulting  preparation 
being  then  passed  through  a  filter,  whereby  a  clear  solution  will  be  obtained 
with  which  the  plate  or  surface  may  be  covered  so  as  to  secure  the  safe  re¬ 
ception  of  the  emulsion  for  photographic  or  other  use.  Instead  of  ox-gall 
any  similarly  acting  substance  or  material  may  be  used. 

The  plates  or  sheets  prepared  as  above  may  be  used  with  great  advantage 
in  reproducing  [photographs  from  nature  in  lines  or  stipples  for  calico  and 
other  printing,  as  the  stipples  or  lines  can  be  printed  first  on  the  material 
before  it  is  made  transparent.  Any  photographic  design  or  drawing  can  be 
put  on  the  transparent  surface  in  the  usual  way,  and  by  using  the  said  film 
as  a  negative  or  positive  in  photographing  from  nature  or  from  a  drawing 
half-tones  will  be  reproduced  in  lines  and  stipples  available  for  any  kind  of 
printing.  As  these  plates  or  sheets  are  waterproof  they  can  also  be  used  as 
surfaces  upon  which  can  be  printed  or  produced  all  kinds  of  ornamental 
and  useful  work. 

Having  now  described  and  particularly  ascertained  the  nature  of  my  said 
invention,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  same  is  or  may  be  used  or  carried 
into  effect,  I  would  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  what  I  consider  to  be  novel 
and  original,  and  therefore  claim  as  the  invention  secured  to  me  by  the 
hereinbefore  in  part  recited  letter  patent  is — the  manufacture  of  pliable 
lates  or  surfaces  by  treating  paper  or  other  fabric  in  the  manner  herein- 
efore  described. 

- o - - 

ON  BICHROMATED  GELATINE  FILMS  AND  THE 
STANNOTYPE  PROCESS. 

[A  communication  to  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Amateur  Photographic 

Association.] 

The  action  of  light  on  the  bichromates  in  presence  of  organic  matter  has 
been  known  for  a  very  considerable  period.  Mungo  Ponton,  in  1839,  was 
the  first  to  base  a  process  on  this  reaction.  He  applied  a  solution  of 
potassium  bichromate  to  paper,  dried  it  in  the  dark,  and  on  exposing 
to  light  he  found  that  it  darkened  very  considerably.  The  chromic  acid  in 
the  salt  was  reduced  to  chromic  oxide.  Placing  paper  prepared  in  this 
manner  behind  a  copperplate  engraving,  and  exposing  to  light,  a  negative 
copy  of  the  engraving  was  obtained.  To  fix  such  a  picture  all  that  was 
necessary  was  to  wash  in  water  so  as  to  dissolve  away  the  unaltered  bichro¬ 
mate.  Here  is  a  print  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  from  a  copperplate 
engraving,  and  which  you  see  is  a  negative  reproduction  that  is  capable  of 
producing  in  its  turn  a  picture  having  the  lights  and  shades  as  in  the 
original. 

Becquerel  (1840)  demonstrated  that  the  reduction  of  the  bichromate  was 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  size  in  the  paper.  He  devised  a  process  which 
consisted  in  mixing  the  bichromate  with  starch  paste  and  applying  it 
to  paper.  On  exposing  to  light  under  a  copperplate  engraving,  and 
afterwards  immersing  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine,  a  blue  reproduction 
of  the  engraving  was  obtained.  The  rationale  of  this  change  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  those  parts  where  the  light  had  not  penetrated  (the  dark  parts 
of  the  engraving)  the  starch  remained  unaltered,  and  was  able  to  form  blue 
iodide  of  starch.  This  iodide  of  starch  is,  however,  a  very  unstable 
substance,  and  although  the  picture  appears  strong  enough  when  wet, 
it  loses  a  good  deal  of  its  character  in  drying,  changing  from  blue  to  a  pale 
violet.  Here  is  one  of  Becquerel’s  pictures. 

Hunt  worked  also  with  the  bichromates,  and  to  the  various  processes  he 
brought  forward  he  gave  the  generic  name  of  “  chromatype.”  They  consist 
essentially  in  forming  a  chromate  of  copper  in  the  paper,  and,  after  expo¬ 
sure  behind  the  engraving,  developing  the  picture  by  means  of  gold,  silver, 
or  mercury  salts,  Some  of  these  early  light  pictures  I  have  here  repro¬ 
duced, 


While  it  was  sufficiently  apparent  that  light  had  wrought  h  change  h 
the  bichromate  employed  in  these  example  .,  it  \va>  furthei  disco. erod  Ilia! 
the  organic  matter  was  itself  altered  in  its  physical  character;  in  far* 
Becquerel's  method  of  producing  a  picture  with  the  lights  and  shade*  tin! 
same  as  the  original,  shows  clearly  that  the  starch  had  been  acted  , 
where  the  light  had  access  in  such  a  way  as  to  low  its  characteristic  pro 
perty  of  forming  a  blue  compound  with  iodine.  Mixed  w  ith  a  bichroimu 
and  exposed  to  light,  gelatine,  gum,  starch,  albumen,  i  •,  wen  all  found  L 
be  rendered  insolublei 

Now,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  insolubility?  Two  theories  !ia\c  bin 
put  forward  to  account  for  it : — 1st.  That  the  organic  matter  is  oxidised 
the  expense  of  the  chromate  which  is  reduced  to  chromic  oxide,  and  tin 
insoluble  body  is  virtually  oxidised  organic  matter.  2nd.  That  tin 
organic  matter  forms  a  true  compound  w  ith  the  chromic  oxide  reduced  h, 
light.  This  view  was  first  propounded  by  Mr.  .1.  \V.  Swan,  <4  N<  v 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  ou 
10th,  1870,  and  it  is  the  one  which  has  the  most  evidence  in  its  favour. 
There  is,  however,  much  complexity  involved  in  the  chemistry  of  tin 
matter. 

Mr,  J.  Spiller  has  been  making  some  experiments  with  the  various 
chromates  and  bichromates  with  a  view  to  unravel  some  of  the>e  reactions, 
and  those  interested  will  find  a  short  article  by  the  gentleman  in  question 
in  the  Year  Book  for  the  current  year,  giving  some  details  of  what  he  ha- 
done  and  intends  doing. 

In  addition  to  the  prints  already  shown,  where  bichromate  of  potash  lnn< 
been  employed  as  the  sensitising  agent,  1  have  one  or  two  here  prepared 
with  ammonium  bichromate  and  the  normal  chromate  of  ammonium.  In 
the  case  of  normal  chromate,  or  yellow  chromate  of  potash,  IE  lit  has  no 
great  reducing  action.  In  the  case  of  the  normal  chromate  ammonium 
it  is  a  very  sensitive  body  indeed.  A  very  curious  fact  in  connection  with 
these  changes  was  demonstrated  by  Captain  Abney.  Taking  a  piece  of 
paper  coated  with  gelatine  rendered  insoluble  by  alum  and  duly  sensitised 
with  a  bichromate,  and  exposing  under  a  negative,  ho  placed  it  in  contact 
with  a  piece  of  carbon  also  impregnated  with  a  bichromate,  and  the  two 
surfaces  were  kept  in  the  dark  and  under  pressure  for  some  ten  to  twelve 
hours.  The  paper  that  had  received  the  impress  of  light  communicated 
the  action  which  the  light  had  started  to  the  pigmented  tissue,  the  result 
being  that  a  picture  is  obtainable  011  the  film  which  had  never  been 
exposed  to  light. 

The  great  experimenter  in  this  field  of  work  was  undoubtedly  the  French 
chemist,  Poitevin.  It  is  by  his  researches  more  than  by  any  other  that  the 
whole  superstructure  of  carbon  printing,  autotype  printing,  the  powder 
processes,  the  various  collotype  or  printing  with  lithographic  ink  processes, 
has  been  raised.  As  far  back  as  1848  we  find  Poitevin  devoting  himself  t<» 
the  production  of  photographic  relief  pictures.  Ho  named  his  process 
“  helioplastie,”  and  his  modus  operandi  was  as  follows: — A  bichromated 
gelatine  film  was  exposed  to  light  under  a  positive  or  negative,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  relief  picture  wanted.  It  was  developed  by  being 
allowed  to  swell  in  cold  water,  whereby  those  parts  acted  on  by  light 
refused  to  swell,  while  those  that  had  been  protected  swelled.  This  relief 
picture  was  hardened  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and,  after  draining, 
a  plaster  cast  was  taken  of  it.  From  this  again,  by  means  of  a  fusible 
composition,  another  casting  was  taken,  to  utilise  which  he  coated  with 
copper  by  means  of  a  galvanic  current.  Poitevin,  however,  does  not  seem 
to  have  carried  his  researches  sufficiently  far  to  have  made  his  process  a 
truly  practical  one.  In  reading  the  record  of  these  early  experiments 
Poitevin  seems  always  to  have  worked  with  gelatine  in  the  moist  state. 

It  is  to  Woodbury  that  we  are  indebted  for  a  rational  process  of  relief 
printing,  and  the  reaction  by  which  he  obtains  his  reliefs  is  the  solubility 
in  warm  water  of  those  parts  of  a  bichromated  film  which  have  been  pro- 
tected  from  the  light.  Woodbury’s  patent  for  the  production  of  those 
pictures  known  under  the  name  of  or  “  Woodbury  type”  was  taken 
out  in  18f)G.  We  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  these  productions,  and 
their  beauty,  apart  from  the  fact  of  their  absolute  permanence,  attests 
the  value  of  this  very  perfect  photo-mechanical  process.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  note  that  all  those  pictures  of  actors  and  actresses  which 
appear  in  the  magazine,  The  Theatre,  are  done  by  Woodburytype.  In 
France  the  process  does  not  bear  the  name  of  its  inventor,  but  is  known 
under  the  designation  of  “  photoglyptie.”  The  Woodbury  process,  while 
giving  such  excellent  results,  is  by  no  means  one  which  amateurs  could 
avail  themselves  of,  as  it  necessitates  the  employment  of  a  hydraulic  pres?, 
whereby  the  hard  gelatine  relief  is  pressed  into  a  bed  of  lead  or  other  soft 
metal,  which  forms  the  printing  mould.  However,  Woodbury,  within 
these  last  two  years,  has  brought  forward  a  process  which  meets,  I  think, 
the  requirements  of  amateurs.  To  this  he  has  given  the  name  of 
“  stannotype,”  inasmuch  as  the  relief  picture  is  covered  with  tinfoil. 
“  Tintype  ”  might  have  expressed  the  same  idea  more  graphically,  but  I 
think  you  will  admit  it  lacks  dignity. 

In  Woodburytype  the  start  is  made  with  a  negative,  in  stannotype  with 
a  positive  or  transparency;  and  Woodbury  recommends  that  this  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  carbon  process.  The  negative  from  which  this  is  produced 
will  require  to  be  masked,  so  as  to  give  clear  glass  all  round  the  finished 
transparency.  The  reason  for  this  will  be  obvious  as  we  go  on.  The 
timing  of  the  exposure  of  the  tissue  under  the  negative  must  be  regulated 
by  a  photometer,  and  Woodbury's  form  of  this  instrument  you  have  here. 
After  the  exposure  has  been  completed  development  of  the  tissue  is  to  be 
made  on  a  collodionised  glass  plate  well  washed  to  free  it  from  the  ether 
and  alcohol.  The  tissue  having  been  allowed  to  soften  in  water  for  a  short 
period  is  squeegeed  on  to  the  glass  plate,  and,  after  remaining  some  little 
time  in  contact,^ the  plate  with  the  tissue  is  plunged  into  water  about  95 
Fahr.,  when  the  development  of  the  picture  takes  place  as  soon  as  the 
original  paper  of  the  tissue  comes  away.  _  , 

You  thus  have  a  positive  picture  reversed  as  regards  right  and  left,  and 
outside  of  the  picture  you  have  clear  glass.  The  reversal  of  the  picture  at 
this  stage  is  necessary,  otherwise  your  mould  would  throw  eff  reversed 
'  prints,  These  carbon  transparencies  require,  as  a  rule,  strengthening,  ana 
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•  this  purpose  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  is  made  use  m-a 
arter  of  an  ounce  of  permanganate  to  one  pint  of  water.  Tins,  gives  a 
n-actinic  colour  to  the  picture  the  character  of  which  you  can  judge  of 
,m  the  example  I  now  put  forward.  Ton  will  see  that  this  pic  ure  has 
en  masked  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  a  margin  of  abom  one-eighth  o  an 
„w  all  round  the  picture.  For  my  own  convenience  1  have 
a  le  the  transparency  on  a  whole-plate,  but  of  course  the  half-plate  would 
lVe  been  the  correct  size  on  which  to  have  produced  the^transparency.^ 

(To  be  concluded  in  out  next.) 


Marion  and  Co.’s  Registered  Washing  Apparatus. 

-K  have  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  a  new  apparatus  for 
ashing  prints,  just  introduced  by  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.,  which 
issesses  several  novel  and  interesting  features.  The  main  piinciple  of 
ie  apparatus  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  prints  are  kept  in  constant 
otion  during  the  period  of  washing,  and  this,  combined  with  a  very 
irfect  system  of  in-  and  out-liow  of  the  water,  greatly  curtails  tne 
nation  of  the  operation,  and  thus  contributes  to  the  brilliancy  and 
srmanency  of  the  prints. 

The  apparatus,  of  which  we  give  a  diagram,  consists  of  an  outer 
ising  of  wood  enclosing  a  perforated  metal  vessel  of  peculiar  form, 

which,  in  conjunction 
with  the  system  of 
in-flovv,  causes  the 
prints  to  partake  of 
a  constant  rotary 
motion  during  the 
whole  period  of  wash¬ 
ing.  As  will  be  seen 
by  the  figure,  the 
water  is  admitted  by 
a  double  series  of  jets 
playing  in  different 
directions,  so  as  to 
set  up  two  separate 
currents.  The  front 
of  the  inner  metallic 
chamber  is  shaped  in 
a  circular  form,  the 
result  of  which  is  that 
by  the  action  of  the 
in-flow  the  current 
takes  a  rotary  direc- 
ion,  carrying  the  prints  below  the  surface  until  they  encounter  the 
iree  of  the  second  series  of  jets,  when  they  are  again  driven  into 
le  first  current.  The  direction  of  the  jets  may  be  varied  to  such  a 
egree  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  prints  may  be  driven  into  one 
orner  of  the  apparatus;  or,  on  the  other,  it  becomes  impossible  for  a 
aigle  one  to  find  a  resting-place  anywhere — in  fact,  so  long  as  the 
utter  supply  last3  the  prints  are  in  perpetual  motion. 

The  out  flow  is  from  the  bottom  of  the  outer  vessel,  the  water 
Intering  the  inner  one.  From  this  it  results  that  a  constant  circulation 
proceeding  through  the  perforations  of  the  latter,  and,  consequently, 
most  perfect  and  rapid  diffusion  of  the  hypo.  So  perfect  is  this 
iffusion  that  an  hour’s  washing  serves  to  entirely  remove  all  traces  of 
ie  obnoxious  salt. 

The  apparatus  is  compact  and  self-contained.  It  can  be  closed  and 
ft  to  work  by  itself,  requiring  no  attention  after  the  in-flow  and  oufc- 
ow  pipes  have  been  once  regulated;  and,  as  there  are  no  mechanical 
•rangements  to  become  disarranged,  there  is  little  chance  of  any 
image  from  accidental  overflow.  The  apparatus,  which  is  registered, 
made  in  various  sizes  to  suit  different  requirements,  and  we  can 
icommend  those  of  our  readers  who  are  in  search  of  such  a  thing  to 
ay  a  visit  to  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.’s  establishment. 

- — . 

<! Luther  Miller’s  Ambition,”  and  “Two  Saxon  Maidens.” 
'hese  are  two  volumes  which  have  been  sent  to  us  by  the  Wesleyan 
lethodist  Sunday  School  Union.  With  their  literary  merits  we  need 
ot  concern  ourselves,  the  raison  d'etre,  of  their  being  submitted  to  us 
insisting  in  the  photographic  aid  that  has  been  lent  to  certain  illustra- 
|ons  with  which  they  are  embellished,  the  process  of  “ink-photo.” 
Tinting  having  been  pressed  into  the  service. 
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Date  of  Meeting. 


Name  of  Society. 
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Sheffield  . 

Halifax . 

Bolton  Club . 

Glossop  Dale  . 

Benevolent . 

Edinburgh  . 

North  Staffordshire  . 

Photographic  Club  . . 

London  and  Provincial  . 

South  London . 

Bolton  . . 

Leeds . 

Glasgow  . 

Dundee  . 

Coventry . i . 

Yorkshire  College . 


Freemasons’  Hall,  Surrey-street. 
Courier  Office,  Regent-stree'i. 

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane. 
Glossop  Coffee  Palace,  High-street, 
lsl,  Aldersgate-street. 

Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew-square. 

Town  Hall,  Hanley. 

Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street. 
Masons’  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 
Society  of  Arts,  John-st.,  Adelphi. 
The  Baths. 

Philosophical  Hall. 

177,  Buchan an-street. 

Lamb's  Hotel,  Reform-street. 
Coventry  Dispensary. 

College,  Cookridge-street. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

At  the  technical  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  Tuesday  last,  the  25th 
instant,  the  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  J.  Spiller,  F.C.S.,  Vice- 
President. 

A  question  was  read,  emanating  from  Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  “  Informa¬ 
tion  is  desired  as  to  the  probable  cause  of  tiie  albumen  leaving  the  surface 
of  the  paper  in  the  case  of  prints,”  a  number  of  which  were  shown.  These 
prints  were  sent  up  to  Mr.  Ashman  from  a  well-known  large  establish¬ 
ment,  and  the  effect  was  certainly  very  curious.  In  parts  the  surface  of 
the  paper  appeared  to  be  gone,  as  though  two  prints  had  been  stuck 
together  and  torn  apart.  The  appearance  came  on  in  the  washing,  when 
the  surface  was  so  soft  that  it  might  be  rubbed  away. 

Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis  inquired  whether  the  strength  of  the  bath  upoa 
which  the  paper  had  been  floated  was  known. 

Mr.  Ashman  replied  that  he  had  no  information  on  that  head. 

Mr.  Davis  thought  that  the  bath  was  probably  too  weak. 

Mr.  W.  England  suggested  that  the  paper  might  have  been  doubly 
albumenised,  and  that  the  two  coats  had  separated. 

Mr.  Ashman  said  that  samples  of  the  same  paper  had  been  sent  to  him, 
and  he  had  not  found  the  disintegration  to  occur.  He  thought  that  the 
paper  had  been  sensitised  in  too  cold  a  room,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
bath  had  its  tenacity  or  hold  upon  the  paper.  Some  two  years  ago,  when 
sensitising  in  very  cold  weather,  the  same  thing  had  happened  with  him. 
If  the  drying-room  had  been  kept  at  a  temperature  of  GO0  he  thought  that 
the  bad  result  would  not  have  occurred. 

Mr.  England  thought  hard  sizing  of  the  paper  might  account  for  the 
result.  With  Saxe  paper  such  a  thing  did  not  happen. 

Another  question  was  read  : — “  In  using  Mr.  Spider’s  method  of  reducing 
the  intensity  of  gelatine  negatives  by  a  solution  of  salt,  alum,  and  sulphate 
of  copper,  may  tiie  same  liquid  be  used  a  second  time?” 

The  Chairman  said  that  all  the  ingredients  were  so  inexpensive  that  it 
was  not  worth  while  to  do  so  ;  the  strength  would  be  reduced  by  use,  and 
the  operator  would  not,  with  a  varying  solution,  so  well  know  what  he  was 
about. 

Mr.  Ashman  showed  a  printing-frame  for  holding  opal  plates  in  register¬ 
ing  with  the  negative,  so  that  the  course  of  the  printing  might  be  watched. 
He  produced  a  print  upon  opal  glass  which  had  been,  in  the  course  of 
of  printing,  lifted  and  replaced  six  times,  and  no  indication  of  shift  was 
perceptible.  A  description  of  this  frame  will  be  found  in  our  report  of  the 
London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 

The  Chairman  considered  the  idea  a  very  good  one. 

Mr.  Best  showed  some  cabinet  portraits  illustrating  the  difference  of 
width  and  length  produced  by  cutting  the  paper  the  length  or  cross  way  of 
the  sheet. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  observed  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  difference 
was  not  the  cutting  of  the  paper,  but  the  mounting  of  the  prints  when  damp. 
If  they  were  dried  and  mounted  in  the  manner  shown  some  time  since  by 
Mr.  A.  Cowan,  they  would  be  alike,  whichever  way  the  paper  had  been 
cut.  As  it  was,  neither  those  which  seemed  the  longer  nor  those  which 
appeared  the  broader  were  true,  but  a  medium  between  them  would  be. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Donkin  measured  the  prints,  and  found  the  difference  to  be 
about  seven  millimetres  in  150,  or  nearly  five  per  cent.  The  actual  dis¬ 
tortion  would  be  half  that  amount. 

Mr.  Debenham  then  showed  a  folding  lantern  for  travelling.  For  a 
friend  whose  eyes  had  suffered  from  the  red  light  given  by  the  cherry 
fabric  with  which  it  had  been  originally  fitted,  he  had  substituted  deep 
yellow  paper  and  two  thicknesses  of  the  green  oiled  silk  sold  at  chemists’ 
for  surgical  purposes.  Of  the  two  illuminating  sides  one  was  furnished 
with  a  single  thickness  of  the  yellow  paper  in  addition  to  the  silk,  and  the 
other  side  with  two  thicknesses.  A  candle  was  placed  inside. 

The  Chairman  considered  the  light  through  the  double  paper  side  suffi¬ 
cient  to  read  by  and  ample  for  development. 

A  negative  was  produced  which  liad  been  developed  with  the  dish  about 
six  inches  distant  from  the  light  without  showing  any  indication  of  light 
fog.  The  plate  was  a  quick  one  of  about  three  times  the  rapidity  of  the 
average  rapid  commercial  plate. 

It  was  inquired  : — What  was  a  proper  test  for  judgiug  of  the  visual 
luminosity  of  any  particular  light. 

Mr.  Debenham  said  that  he  had  judged  from  the  ease  with  which  lie 
could  see  the  details  of  a  negative;  but  a  book  might  be  used,  and  the 
distance  noted  at  which  certain,  type  could  be  read.  Plates  exposed  a 
given  time  at  this  reading  distance  could  the*  be  developed  together  and, 
examined  as  to  which  gave  the  least  image. 
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Mr.  T.  Bolas  remarked  that  the  printed  matter  used  should  be  black 
and  white,  as  colours  would  show  with  varying  distinctness  under  lights  of 
different  colours. 

Mr.  Debenham  said  that  a  gelatine  plate  was  yellowish,  and  he  thought 
that  to  be  more  exact  the  paper  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same 
colour. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  he  had  a  work  on  photography,  published 
in  1854,  in  which  gelatine  was  mentioned  as  a  vehicle  for  the  photographic 
image.  He  believed  that  that  was  the  first  publication  of  the  suggestion. 
It  was  mentioned  as  the  objection  to  its  use  that,  although  the  image  came 
out  well,  the  film  dissolved  in  the  developer. 

Mr.  Bolas  observed  that  that  was  Poitevin’s  process. 

Mr.  Herbert  B.  Berkeley  showed  a  spring  shutter,  known  as  Reynolds 
and  Branson’s.  An  adaptation  had  now  been  added  which  enabled  the 
operator  to  give  at  choice,  instead  of  the  very  rapid  exposure,  a  controlled 
one  of  from  one-quarter  of  a  second  to  three  seconds. 

On  the  subject  of  measuring  the  speed  of  shutters  being  discussed, 

Mr.  Debenham  said  that  Mr.  A.  Haddon  had  measured  one  which  he  had 
in  use,  and  found  that  from  the  commencement  of  the  opening  of  the  lens 
until  it  was  quite  closed  occupied  jjL  of  a  second.  As  the  lens  was  only 
entirely  open  a  very  small  portion  of  this  time,  it  was  about  equal  to  an 
exposure  of  of  a  second  if  the  lens  had  been  entirely  open  all  the  time. 
The  means  employed  by  Mr.  Haddon  was  a  vibrating  spring  furnished 
with  a  bristle,  which  registered  its  motion  upon  a  smoked  glass. 

Mr.  C.  Ray'  Woods  said  that  Captain  Abney  had  described  this  method 
before  the  Society  of  Arts  about  three  years  ago,  but  with  the  difference 
that  he  used  a  tuning-fork,  which  was  superior  to  a  spring,  as  the  rate  of 
its  vibrations  was  known. 

LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
At  the  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  20th  instant,  the  chair  was 
occupied  by  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  showed  a  frame  for  use  when  printing  upon 
gelatino-chloride  plates,  made  by  himself  from  the  construction  of  Mr. 
Offord.  An  ordinary  half-plate  printing-frame  of  the  kind  in  general  use 
is  taken,  and  a  plate  is  put  in  as  a  bed  for  any  smaller-sized  negative;  close 
to  the  ends  of  the  plate,  and  as  near  to  the  corners  as  the  frame  will  permit, 
four  pins  are  inserted  vertically  into  the  wooden  frame.  The  back  consists 
of  a  sheet  of  metal,  such  as  ferrotype  plate,  pierced  with  holes  to  fit 
on  the  pins  and  ensure  registration.  On  the  middle  of  this  back  is  a  broad 
ring  of  india-rubber,  which,  being  firmly  riveted  to  the  metal  back  with  a 
metal  ring  or  washer  between  it  and  the  sheet  metal,  is  depressed  in  the 
centre  and  forms  a  sucker  or  pneumatic  holder  for  lifting  the  opal  for  exa¬ 
mination,  and  replacing  it  in  the  same  position  upon  the  negative.  The 
ordinary  back  is  then  put  in  place  and  fastened  down  by  springs  as  usual. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  said  lie  thought  the  old  plan  of  working  against 
fixed  stops  was  better,  as  th  ire  was  then  no  play  and  the  registration  was 
consequently  truer. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  considered  that  there  was  an  advantage  in  some  such  ar¬ 
rangement  as  the  one  exhibited,  as  it  prevented  any  sliding  motion  of  the 
two  surfaces  of  the  negative  and  transparency.  This  sliding  movement 
with  both  surfaces  was  very  liable  to  produce  scratches.  He  (Mr.  Cowan) 
then  handed  round  a  portrait  negative  taken  on  a  plate  given  him  for 
trial  by  Mr.  Henderson.  The  exposure  had  been  one  second  ‘and  a-half , 
with  diaphragm  {  or  No.  4  on  the  universal  system.  An  ordinary  rapid 
commercial  plate  under  the  same  conditions  required  three  times  the  expo¬ 
sure  which  had  been  sufficient  for  this  one. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  that  the  plate  was  prepared  by  a  method  of  which 
he  would  give  details  at  a  future  meeting.  For  the  present,  however, 
he  would  state  that  there  was  a  new  departure,  in  that  the  silver  bromide 
had  been  formed  by  double  decomposition,  in  the  absence  of  all  colloid 
bodies,  the  gelatine  being  subsequently  added. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  inquired  whether  there  was  much  silver  in  the 
emulsion. 

Mr.  Henderson  implied  that  there  was  240  grains  of  nitrate  to  fifteen 
ounces;  and,  in  answer  to  another  querist,  said  that  it  had  been  added  to 
the  gelatine  at  a  temperature  of  120°. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  remarked  that  some  years  back  it  had  been  suggested  to 
form  the  bromljjie  from  chromate  of  silver. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  that  an  easy  method  of  making  a  pellicle 
negative  was  to  stretch  fine  paper — such  as  that  known  as  papier  mineral 
—over  a  glass  plate  and  paste  the  edges  over  the  back.  When  dry,  the 
plate  was  coated  with  emulsion  in  the  usual  way,  and  could  at  any  time  be 
separated  from  the  glass  by  cutting  round  the  edge. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  objection  to  paper  for  negatives  on  account 
of  its  grain  was  not  so  real  as  was  supposed.  He  had  seen  Talbotype 
negatives  where  the  paper  grain  did  not  prevent  the  titles  of  books,  which 
were  in  a  picture  of  a  library,  from  being  legibly  depicted.  With  the 
gelatino-bromide  process,  as  the  image  was  upon,  and  not  in,  the  paper, 
the  grain  should  be  even  less  objectionable.  Papier  mineral  was,  he 
believed,  made  translucent  with  paraffine;  but  he  would  be  glad  if  any 
gentleman  gave  details  of  its  preparation. 

Mr.  W.  Coles  said  that  a  firm  who  prepared  gelatino-bromide  paper  for 
negatives  had  two  negatives  on  views — one  on  glass  and  one  on  paper. 
Prints  from  these  were  shown  to  those  likely  to  be  interested,  and  in  most 
cases  they  selected  the  print  from  the  paper  negative  as  that  which  they 
would  consider  to  have  been  produced  from  the  glass  one. 

Mr.  Mout.  thought  that  if  the  paper  were  made  transparent  with  castor 
oil  in  ether  the  grain  would  not  show.  Some  time  since  he  had  exhibited 
prints  at  this  Association  which  had  been  made  from  negatives  thus  pre¬ 
pared. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Briginshaw  showed  a  lantern  transparency  of  French  manu¬ 
facture,  the  two  glasses  of  which  were  only  as  thick  as  one  ordinary  glass. 
This  made  such  slides  very  portable, 


Mr.  Cowan  said  that  there  was  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  nuch  til 
glass,  and  the  price  was  about  four  times  that  of  glm-soi  ordinary  tliiekix- 

Mr.  W.  F.  Debenham  observed  that,  while  both  glasses  were  thin,  o 
■was  much  thinner  than  the  other.  A  question  being  asked  as  to  rem 
sensitised  paper, 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ayres  said  he  considered  it  inferior  to  that  which  con 
be  sensitised  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  as  it  contained  1<  t -  silver  the  prii 
upon  it  were  not  so  likely  to  be  permanent.  In  his  own  p  rue  tic.  he  used 
sixty-grain  bath,  floated  for  three  minutes,  and  added  one  ounce  of  sib  j 
for  every  ten  sheets  sensitised. 

Mr.  Debenham  formerly  used  a  sixty -grain  bath,  and  floated  for  tin 
minutes,  but,  with  paper  now  sold,  lie  found  a  forty-grain  solution  bat 
and  floating  one  or  two  minutes  to  answer  better.  After  each  six  she 
had  been  floated,  two  ounces  of  a  ninety-grain  solution  of  silver  w« 
added,  which  kept  up  the  strength  and  quantity. 

Mr.  R.  Chipperfield  and  Mr.  F.  G.  Nichols  were  elected  members  of  tl 
Association. 

DUNDEE  AND  EAST  OF  SCOTLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

This  Society  had  a  special  lantern  evening  on  Thursday,  the  20th  instant 
at  which  there  wras  a  very  large  attendance  of  members  and  their  friends 
Mr.  J.  C.  Cox  presided. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  exhibition  was  a  lantern  slide  com pc-titioi 
open  to  members,  the  number  of  slides  being  limited  to  three  each.  Votiiii 
papers  were  distributed  amongst  the  members  present,  and  duO  mark 
were  allowed  to  each  voter  for  each  set  of  three  slides.  The  following  wer. 
the  results  of  the  vqting: — Jn>>.  Malle", v  on.  4,111  marks;  I ).  |. 

3,980;  D.  Ireland,  Jun.,  3,901;  J.  Y.  Rogers,  2,595;  A,  Simpson,  2,532 
J.  R.  Wilson,  2,355;  W.  M.  Martin,  2,002. 

Many  of  the  slides  were  on  Chapman’s  gelatino-albumen  plates  awl 
several  on  Cowan’s  chloride  plates — the  whole,  with  one  or  two  exception-, 
reflecting  great  credit  on  the  exhibitors. 

A  lantern  exhibition  then  followed,  to  which  Messrs.  \  alentine, , 
Mathewson,  Ireland,  Wilson,  Martin,  Rogers,  Ritchie,  and  others  con¬ 
tributed. 

A  frame  of  transparencies,  kindly  sent  by  Mr.  Cowan,  was  shown  and 
very  much  admired,  and  several  members  expressed  their  determination  to) 
make  a  trial  of  these  plates,  which  as  yet  are  not  in  general  use  here. 

Mr.  Jno.  W.  Lawdon  exhibited  and  explained  a  new  American  camera, 
embodying  a  number  of  ingenious  movements. 

The  usual  votes  of  thanks  brought  an  exceedingly  enjoyable  evening  to' 
a  close. 

BERLIN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  CULTIVATION  OP 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

This  Association  met  on  the  15th  ultimo, — Professor  H.  W.  \  ogel,  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  the  chair.  IMj 

The  Chairman  read  the  programme  of  an  industrial  and  electrical 
exhibition  which  is  to  take  place  in  August,  at  Teplitz.  He  then  showed 
a  number  of  photographic  views  of  Colorado,  by  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Denver, 
and  afterwards  reported  concerning  his  experiments  with  twro  of  Dallmeyer  s 
wide-angle  lenses.  _  _ 

Herr  Geiieimrath  Busse,  director  of  the  State  printing  establishment, 
showed  a  number  of  excellent  photogravure*  printed  in  that  establishment, 
representing  statuary  and  other  objects,  principally  antiquities  bah  nguig 
to  the  royal  museum. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  a  couple  of  photographs  of  coloured  pictures— 
one  an  old  Italian  fresco,  and  the  other  a  fresco  by  Cornelius.  These 
pictures  were  photographed  in  the  one  case  by  a  Berlin  firm  with  ordinary 
collodion,  and  in  the  other  by  M.  Braun,  of  Dornach,  with  collodion  espe¬ 
cially  intended  for  photographing  coloured  objects  by  staining  the  collo¬ 
dion  film.  The  result  obtained  in  the  Last  case  was  pronounced  quite  a 
photographic  triumph,  the  subject  appearing  with  great  fidelity. 

Some  annoyance  the  Chairman  had  experienced  in  connection  with 
a  recent  case  in  which  he  was  referee  brought  up  the  subject  of  the 
payment  or  non-payment  by  the  customer  for  a  sitting  when  the  proofs 
resulting  did  not  give  satisfaction.  . 

The  subject  was  discussed  at  some  length,  the  general  feeling  seeming  to 
be  that  in  the  long  run  it  would  do  the  photographer  more  harm  to  exact 
payment  in  such  cases  than  he  should  gain  by  the  small  sum  he  would 

obtain.  . 

A  variety  of  subjects  of  no  general  interest  were  then  discussed. 

Herr  Joop  recommended  a  reducer  of  the  following  proportions:— 
Ferrous  oxalate  developer,  two  parts  ;  concentrated  solution  of  cyanide  o 
potassium,  one  part.  The  latter  must  be  filtered,  otherwise  a  grey  precipi¬ 
tate  will  form  upon  the  film.  .  , 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  he  preferred  to  use  iodine  water  lor  re¬ 
ducing  plates. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

- - 


Suttonian  is  a  beginner,  and  finds  that  his  fingers  become  stained  by  the 

developer  to  a  greater  extent  than  he  likes. - He  should  obtain  rubber 

finger-stalls,  which  are  sold  for  photographers’  use  by  most  dealers. 

“Southend”  encloses  twro  ferrotypes,  both  badly  fogged.  It  is  evident 
that  his  silver  bath  is  quite  out  of  order.  Let  him  neutralise  it  with  bicar¬ 
bonate  of  soda,  expose  to  sunlight  for  a  few  hours,  then  filter  and  acidulate. 
During  the  time  it  is  being  subjected  to  this  treatment  he  ought  to  uiaKe 
use  of  a  new  bath.  In  reply  to  another  query :  there  are  no  plates  sold 
ready  sensitised  on  which  to  obtain  collodion  positives. 
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B  Rev  B.  P.  is  desirous  of  ascertaining  a  reliable  process  for  silvering  a 
lafs  concave  mirror  which  he  has  had  ground  for  photo-astronomical 
urposes,  and  wishes  to  be  referred  to  any  good  formula  for  this  purpose 
Ve  advise  him  to  procure  copies  of  our  Almanacs  for  the  years  1873  and 
879  respectively,  and  in  these  he  will  find  two  processes  nearly  allied  to 
ach  other,  both  of  which  are  equally  good.  .  . 

,  there  a  reasonable  chance  of  a  collodion  transfer  remaining  unchanged 
or  a  few  years?  Or  do  you  consider  an  enlargement  upon  geUtmo- 
hloride  (or  bromide)  paper  likely  to  be  more  durable?  — Fred.  B. 

tusHTON.” - There  is  no  reason  why  an  enlargement  made  according 

o  either  of  these  systems  will  not  last  several  years,  provided  care  be 
aken  in  the  manipulations.  It  has  been  stated,  that  collodion  transfers 
ade:  but,  in  most  cases,  these  have  been  specimens  finished  in  trans- 
arent  oil  colours,  many  of  which  colours,  .  as  known  to  artists,  will 
leach  on  exposure  to  strong  light.  But  this  does  not  prove  that  the 
.hotographs  in  themselves  fade.  What  we  have  said  applies  to  gelatine 
s  well  as  to  collodion  pictures. 

3.  K.  inquires  What  advantage  is  claimed  on  behalf  of  carbonate 
f  soda  over  ammonia  in  alkaline  development  ?  I  have  tried  both 
aetheds  most  carefully,  and  find  that  the  soda  developer  necessitates  a 
snger  exposure  being’  given  to  the  negative  than  when  ammonia  is  em- 
loyed.  What,  then,  constitutes  its  advantages,  and  have  others  found 

he  same  thing  to  result  from  its  use?” - In  reply  :  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton, 

/ho  is  one  of  the  most  strenuous  advocates  of  soda,  claims  that  it  is  more 
table  in  its  action,  and  that  the  developing  power  is  more  continuous, 

E  rather  slow.  We  do  not  think  that  many  photographers  have  recognised 
ii  it  the  possession  of  any  virtue  over  ammonia,  which,  from  its  greater 
nergy,  occupies  the  position  of  prime  favourite.  .  The  yellow  stain  im- 
larted  to  the  gelatine  film  by  soda  development  is  also  by  many  held  to 
)e  objectionable,  although  'it  can  doubtless  be  removed  by  treatment 
vith  hydrochloric  or  oxalic  acid  and  alum. 

ro.  asks:— “Are  there  any  means  by  which  I  can  effectively  mask  or 
therwise  alter  a  negative  so  as  to  cause  it  to  print  less  harshly  than  it 
loes  at  present  ?  It  was  made  by  the  collodion  process,  and  is  varnished.” 

- We  advise  that  the  intensity  of  the  negative  be  equalised  in  the 

ollowing  manner: — Make  the  back  quite  clean,  and  give  it  a  coating  of 
-reatly  -  diluted  albumen,  following  with  an  application  of  collodio- 
:hloride.  When  dry,  expose  to  a  diffused  light  through  the  negative  film. 
!t  is  obvious  that  the  shadows  or  transparent  portions  of  the  negative 
»nly  will  be  acted  on  in  the  greatest  degree  by  the  light,  the  strong  lights 
indergoing  no  alteration.  When  this  process  of  equalising  has  been  seen 
o  have  proceeded  far  enough,  apply  a  weak  solution  of  cyanide  of  potas- 
,iuin  to  the  collodio-chloride  to  fix  the  image  thus  produced  on  the  back 
>f  the  glass,  and  which  will  serve  as  a  mask  for  effecting  the  subduing 
if  the  harshness  or  intensity  complained  of  by  our  correspondent. 
have  been  trying  a  dusting-on  process  for  producing  portraits  on  opal 
lass  plates  and  have  not  been  successful.  I  may,  in  fact,  say  that  I  have 
)een  unsuccessful  in  a  singular  degree.  The  formula  I  adopted  was — 

Saturated  solution  of  potassium  bichromate .  4  drachms. 

Albumen . ; .  4  ,, 

Water  .  1  pint. 

exposed  under  a  negative  and  obtained  a  visible  image.  I  then  took 
he  print  into  a  damp  room  and  applied  a  fine  powder  by  means  of  a 

soft  brush,  but  none  would  adhere.  Where  am  I  wrong? — J.  F.  D.” - In 

■eply  :  Our  correspondent  has  omitted  an  important  ingredient  in  his  sen- 
itive  mixture,  viz.,  honey,  or  grape  suga,r.  Let  him  add  three  or  four 
Irachms  of  honey  to  the  above,  and  he  will  succeed  in  forming  a  surface 
;o  which  powder  will  adhere  when  applied  in  the  manner  described.  But 
/y  this  process  he  will,  from  a  negative,  obtain  only  another  negative. 
ror  opal  glass  portraiture  he  must  employ  a  transparency,  not  a  negative. 


1  B.,  writing  for  information  concerning'  the  relative  covering  powers  of 
he  triple  achromatic  and  the  single  landscape  objective,  says  : — “  I  have 
lot  proper  appliances  for  ascertaining  the  difference  between  them  ;  but 
n  looking  over  some  literature  of  a  former  period  in  my  possession  I  find 
hat  opinions  appear  to  have  been  then  divided  as  to  their  relative 
nerits  in  this  respect.  May  I  trouble  you  for  information  as  to  how  the 
juestion  stands  at  present  ?  I  have  been  out  of  photographic  practice  for 
several  years,  which  may  account  for  ignorance  on  a  subject  that  I  pre¬ 
sume  is  now  well  known.  ” - In  reply  :  Since  our  correspondent  retired 

Tom  the  active  pursuit  of  the  art  many  changes  and  improvements  have 
leen  made  in  the  optical  branch  of  photography,  including  the  discon- 
nnuance  of  the  manufacture  of  the  “triple”  lens  mentioned.  But, 
as  between  it  and  the  single  achromatic  landscape  lens,  there  is  not 
a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  latter  will  embrace  a  much  wider  angle 
if  view  ;  and  the  deeper  the  meniscus  form  of  the  lens  the  greater  will  be 
the  included  angle,  because  the  diaphragm  may  then  be  brought  closer  to 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens. 

1  ie  Rev.  Dr.  Browne  writes: — “I  have  been  in  the  same  trouble  with 
regard  to  blackening  brass  that  your  correspondent  Mr.  Conway  has 
sought  advice  upon.  Many  months  ago  a  method  appeared  in  the 
Tournal,  which,  unfortunately,  I  have  lost.  My  method  of  working  was 
to  dissolve  copper  wire  in  nitric  acid  [N.B. :  do  not  perform  this  opera¬ 
tion  indoors]  until  it  would  take  no  more.  I  then  carefully  cleaned  the 
brass,  heated  it  over  a  Fletcher’s  gas  burner,  dipped  it  in  the  strong 
nitrate  of  copper,  when  a  considerable  efflorescence  went  on  for  five 
minutes  or  so,  removed  it  to  the  gas  burner,  and  heated.  The  result  was 
that  where  there  was  an  amount  of  nitric  acid  left  on  the  brass  the  heat 
converted  it  into  green  crystals  easily  rubbed  off,  and  the  whole  operation 
was  a  failure.  Where  was  I  wrong?  I  have  just  made  a  new  set 
:,f  diaphragms  for  one  of  my  lenses,  and  it  is  very  discouraging,  after 
cutting  the  openings  to  almost  perfect  exactness — thanks  to  the  slide- 
rest  in  my  lathe — not  to  be  able  to  finish  them  with  the  same  black  stain 

;hat  our  opticians  are  such  adepts  in.” - We  shall  endeavour  to  have 

some  practical  remarks  on  the  subject  of  staining  brass  in  an  early 
number. 


G.  F.  V. — Our  correspondent  desires  to  photograph  gold  and  silver  brooches 

the  same  size  as  the  original,  and  is  at  a  loss  how  to  effect  this  end. - 

He  should  ascertain  the  focus  of  the  lens  he  employs,  and  extend  the 
camera  so  that  the  ground  glass  be  twice  that  distance  from  the  lens,  the 
brooch  being  an  equal  distance  in  front.  The  photograph  will  then  be 
the  same  size  as  the  original. 

A  Bothered  Photographer  writes: — “Upon  looking  over  a  number  of 
negatives  I  took  when  in  Portugal  seven  years  ago,  I  am  greatly 
annoyed  to  find  several  of  them  covered  all  over  with  a  perfect  net¬ 
work  of  cracks,  as  if  the  film  had  shrunk  and  cracked.  Is  there  any 
remedy,  such  as  causing  the  film  to  expand,  and  thus  have  its  parts 
joined  together  once  more?  The  cracks  are  exceedingly  fine,  but  for  all 
that  they  show  very  badly.  Would  immersion  in  alcohol  or  ether  be  of 

any  use?” - In  reply:  By  treating  the  film  with  alcohol  and  ether  it 

wovdd  all  dissolve  away.  The  proper  treatment  consists  in  charging  a 
pledget  of  cotton  wool  with  lampblack  and  rubbing  with  a  circular 
motion  all  over  the  surface.  By  doing  so  every  crack  will  immediately 
disappear.  Then  pack  the  negatives  with  a  sheet  of  blotting-paper 
between  each,  and  no  further  cracking  will  occur. 


fedjanp  Column. 

Wanted,  a  binocular  microscope  in  exchange  for  slides,  cells,  troughs,  &c 
— Address,  W.  H.,  2,  York-street,  Covent-garden,  London. 

Wanted  to  exchange,  interior  cabinet  background,  by  Marion,  for  seascape 
same  size. — Address,  F.  Jackson,  16,  St.  Alban ’s-terrace,  Sherwood- 
street,  Nottingham. 

Wanted,  a  complete  tourist’s  set  of  photographic'apparatus  in  exchange  for 
opals,  vignettes,  cutting-shapes,  &c.  —  Address,  W.,  2,  York-street, 
Covent-garden,  London. 

Wanted,  a  Le  Meretoire  camera,  in  exchange  for  a  strong  home-made 
camera,  half-plate,  and  part  cash. — Address,  A.  Chambers,  8,  Gordon-* 
road,  West-hill,  Hastings. 

I  will  exchange  a  gentleman’s  gold  hunting-watch  and  gold  Albert  chain 
for  a  cabinet  or  whole-plate  lens  by  a  good  maker. — Address,  C.  T., 
36,  Orbel-street,  Battersea  Park. 

I  will  exchange  a  cabinet  burnisher  and  cabinet  rolling-press,  equal  to  new 
also  cabinet  lens.  What  offers  in  accessories  ? — Address,  G.  A.  Robinson, 
1,  St.  Mary’s-place,  Castlegate,  Berwick-on-Tweed. 

I  will  exchange  some  modern  oil  and  water  colour  drawings,  framed,  and 
cash,  for  an  8^  X  6^  tourist  camera  and  Ross’s  rapid  rectilinear  lens  for 
same. — Address,  James  Malins,  Crosswood,  Aberystwyth,  S.  Wales. 

I  will  exchange  a  sliding-body,  half-plate  camera,  a  5  X  4  porcelain  water¬ 
tight  bath,  and  a  repeating-back  for  a  quarter-plate  camera.  Wanted,  a 
half-plate  landscape  set. — Address,  Kenton,  Church-street,  Blackburn. 

I  will  exchange  a  whole-plate  portrait  lens,  two  quarter-plate  ditto,  all 
fitted  with  Waterhouse  diaphragms,  and  in  condition  equal  to  new,  for  a 
quarter-plate  portrait  lens  by  a  good  maker. — Address,  C.  Vernon,  Ton- 
bridge-road,  Maidstone,  Kent. 

Wanted  to  exchange  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  from 
January,  1882,  to  October,  1883,  for  rack  and  pinion  or  winch  screw 
suitable  for  quarter-plate  camera.  —  Address,  G.  Lyons,  12,  Little 
George-street,  Portman-square,  W. 

I  will  exchange  a  15  X  13  photographic  rolling-press,  by  Knox,  of  Glasgow, 
new  last  season,  good  condition,  guaranteed,  cost  £7  10s.,  for  a  12  X  10 
Rouch’s  bellows-body  camera,  which  must  be  in  good  condition. — Ad¬ 
dress,  W.  Westoby,  St.  John-street,  Goole. 

I  will  exchange  a  splendid  new  interior  Seavey’s  background  for  any  good 
studio  accessories  or  a  Dallmeyer’s  8|  X  6^  rapid  rectilinear  or  Ross’s 
rapid  symmetrical  lens,  same  size;  difference  in  price  adjusted.  — 
Address,  W.  M.  Harrison,  Falmouth,  Cornwall. 

Wanted,  offers  of  accessories  in  exchange  for  the  following: — Wall  back¬ 
ground,  by  Marion,  interior  and  seascape,  by  Seavey,  also  whole-plate 
lens,  by  Slater,  good  for  cabinets,  and  splendid  half -plate  view  lens. — 
Address,  J.  White,  32,  High-street,  Littlehampton. 

I  will  exchange  a  whole-plate  short-focus  “  J.  S.  ’  portrait  lens,  perfect  condi¬ 
tion,  cost  £5  last  summer  second-hand,  with  rack  focus,  for  Lancaster's 
or  other  half-plate  set  and  small  rectilinear  or  symmetrical,  or  offers. — 
Address,  E.  Basibe,  10,  Wellington-street,  Gloucester. 

What  offers  for  126  numbers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography, 
from  1881  to  1883  ?  I  will  exchange  a  good,  old  violin  and  bow,  grand 
tone,  fit  for  a  soloist,  worth  three  guineas,  for  accessories,  also  a  good 
guitar,  patent  head. — Address,  D.  Blagrove,  73,  High-street,  Lewes. 

Wanted,  a  small  gem  camera  and  lenses,  also  a  large  camera  not  less  than 
18  X  16  (if  the  dark  slide  is  in  good  condition  other  part  not  of  so  much 
consequence)  in  exchange  for  first-class  printing-frames  and  accessories ; 
or  what  offers  for  same? — Address,  C.  R.  Trueman,  South  wold,  Suffolk. 

I  will  exchange  a  Ross’s  No.  2  carte  lens  and  a  quarter-plate  mahogany 
camera,  good  as  new,  cost  £7  15s.,  also  a  portable  dark  box  to  carry 
same  and  develope  in.  What  offers  together  or  separate  ?  A  half -plate 
bellows-body  camera,  with  two  backs,  preferred. — Address,  Sulphite, 
52,  Goldsmith-road,  Peckham,  London. 

I  will  exchange  Jones’s  £9  sewing-machine,  also  a  balcony,  five  pieces,  and 
a  good  photographic  desk  (photograph  sent),  for  interior  and  exterior 
backgrounds,  posing-chair,  No.  3  or  4  rapid  rectilinear  lens,  15  X  12 
bellows-body  camera,  or  anything  useful  in  photography;  offers  requested. 
— Address,  W. ,  photographer,  Ropergate,  Pontefract. 

I  will  exchange  a  mahogany  sliding-body  camera,  for  plates  61  X  4]-,  with 
three  dark  slides,  and  a  quarter-plate  portrait  lens,  all  by  Hocking  and 
Co.,  also  a  portable  tripod,  with  sliding  legs,  and  an  air-tight  glass  bath, 
with  dipper,  for  plates  10  X  8,  with  a  quantity  of  silver  solution,  for  a 
good  10  X  8  or  larger  size  bellows-bodv  camera. — Address,  Thos.  Hirst, 
Main-street,  Ledbergh,  Yorkshire. 
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I  will  exchange  a  gem  camera,  with  twelve  lenses,  to  take  twelve,  twenty- 
four,  or  thirty-six  on  a  plate,  in  good  order,  also  a  Ross’s  compound 
portrait  lens  for  cartes ,  very  rapid,  very  good  for  taking  babies  or 
ordinary  photographs  in  a  short  studio,  and  for  copying,  equal  to  new, 
for  an  8^  X  6g  bellovvs-body  camera,  with  three  double  backs,  must  be 
very  light  and  modern,  or  a  good  landscape  lens,  or  two,  either  single  or 
double,  by  a  good  maker,  10  X  8;  will  either  give  or  take  cash. — 
Address,  W.  Ferguson,  photographer,  Keswick. 

Wanted,  a  lialf-plate  and  a  whole-plate  camera  (or  larger),  with  bellows- 
bodies,  swing-backs,  rising-fronts,  and  three  or  more  double  backs  to 
each  camera,  also  tripods  for  same,  Dallmeyer’s  rapid  rectilinear,  Ross’s 
rapid  symmetrical,  or  other  good  lenses  by  same  makers,  suitable  for  the 
cameras  mentioned,  also  hot  rolling-press  by  a  good  maker,  in  exchange 
for  Wheeler  and  Wilson’s  No.  G  sewing-machine,  equal  to  new,  having 
only  been  used  a  few  times,  a  number  of  Bewick’s  prints,  first-class 
mahogany  supper  tray  and  stand,  bronze  tea  urn,  gasogene,  also  the 
following  books: — Circle  of  the  Sciences,  two  vols.,  Art  Journal,  two  vols., 
History  of  Protestantism,  three  vols.,  Shakespeare's  Works,  eight  divisions, 
published  by  Mackenzie,  or  other  valuable  exchange. — Address,  William 
L.  Knott,  G8,  King-street,  North  Shields. 


Jhtsimra  ia  femspontintts. 

PUT  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  loth  sides  of  the  paper. 

Several  articles  in  type  are  left  over  this  week,  and  we  ask  the 
forbearance  of  contributors  during  the  present  pressure  on  our  space. 

E.  E.  Hibling. — We  regret  our  inability  to  render  you  effective  aid. 

T.  G.  S. — The  address  is  “  Optician,  Lord-street,  Liverpool.”  Thanks  for 
enclosure. 

W.  G.  (San  Remo). — The  gentleman  named  is  at  present  in  America.  The 
address,  “Florence,  Italy,”  is  sufficient. 

London. — The  affair  appears  to  be  a  hoax.  Have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  or 
you  may  find  yourself  become  the  laughing-stock  of  your  neighbours. 

R.  Sedgfield. — Thymol,  or  thymic  acid,  is  derived  from  thyme.  It  may 
safely  be  employed  for  the  purpose  you  suggest.  It  will  be  quite  inert 
on  the  photographs. 

G.  J.  Hill. — You  are  not  the  only  one  who  has  experienced  a  difficulty  in 
electrotyping  on  a  gelatine  film.  More  perfect  blackleading  is  the  best 
suggestion  we  can  make. 

A.  G.  B. — We  know  nothing  more  than  is  stated  in  the  communication 
referred  to.  That  form  of  shutter,  we  fear,  cannot  be  made  to  work  in 
so  short  a  time  as  you  require. 

B.  Bennett  (Galway). — Messrs.  Stanton  Brothers,  Shoe-lane,  E.C.,  will 
probably  supply  tinfoil  the  size  you  require.  If  they  cannot,  we  know 
not  where  you  will  be  able  to  pi'oeure  it. 

Stephen. — If  the  wooden  vessels  are  not  to  contain  hot  solutions  there  is 
nothing  better  than  paraffine  wax  for  coating  them  with.  If  you  require 
them  for  hot  solutions  your  best  plan  will  be  to  line  them  with  thin  sheet 
lead. 

Tyro. — 1  and  2.  Neither  of  the  lenses  are  suitable  for  drop-shutter  work. 
It  is  better  to  procure  one  of  the  “  rapid”  type,  which  will  enable  you  to 
work  with  a  larger  aperture. — 3.  There  is  no  method  by  which  the  stains 
can  be  removed. 

S.  Rhodes. — The  process  looks  very  well  on  paper,  and  many  have  tried  to 
put  it  in  practice ;  but,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  one  has  yet  succeeded. 
However,  the  theory  is  correct,  and  you  may  possibly  succeed  with  more 
extended  practice. 

A.  J.  Worsley. — The  metallic  spots  on  the  drawing-paper,  after  it  is 
sensitised,  is  caused  by  small  particles  of  metal  in  the  paper  itself. 
There  is  no  remedy  but  to  discard  the  paper  and  procure  a  fresh  sample 
from  another  source. 

A-  S.  B.  (York). — If  the  collodion  become  red  immediately  the  iodiser  is 
added  it  shows  that  free  acid  is  present.  In  all  probability  you  have  not 
washed  the  pyroxyline  sufficiently.  Test  it  with  litmus  paper,  and  if 
our  surmise  prove  correct  the  remedy  is  obvious. 

T.  P.  B. — If  you  are  successful  in  coating  small  sizes  of  glass  we  do  not  see 
why  you  should  meet  with  a  difficulty  in  sizes  of  such  moderate  dimen¬ 
sions  as  those  to  which  you  refer.  Probably  a  larger  coating  vessel  is  all 
that  is  required,  together  with  a  little  more  practice. 

Mungo. — There  is  no  practical  method,  that  we  are  aware  of,  by  which 
you  can  print  in  silver  on  real  ivory.  You  might  possibly  succeed  by 
transferring  a  collodion  picture  picture  on  to  it — d  la  collodion  transfer ; 
but  this,  we  surmise,  will  scarcely  answer  your  requirements. 

IxiON. — From  your  description  we  imagine  that,  at  some  stage  of  the 
development,  light  has  been  allowed  to  act  upon  the  plates.  If  not,  we 
cannot  suggest  the  cause  of  the  tinting.  The  opaque  deposit  is  doubtless 
due  to  oxalate  of  lime.  A  little  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  will  remove  that. 

G.  H.  Weatherly. — India-rubber  solution  is  a  very  good  mountant  for 
photographs,  except  that,  after  they  have  been  mounted  for  a  time,  the 
rubber  is  liable  to  “perish,”  and  then  the  prints  leave  the  mounts. 
Were  it  not  for  this,  india-rubber  would  be  largely  employed  for  mount¬ 
ing  purposes,  as  it  does  not  cause  expansion  of  the  paper  like  aqueous 
mountants. 

G.  Weller. — If  the  gas-bag  has  perished  to  the  extent  described  there  is 
no  means  of  repairing  it  so  as  to  render  it  again  serviceable.  If  you 
attempt  to  patch  it  up  you  will  find  it  will  always  be  leaking  in  fresh 
places,  entailing,  consequently,  a  great  waste  of  gas,  and  possibly  causing 
y<  u  to  break  down  in  the  midst  of  an  entertainment.  Our  advice  is — 
Do  not  purchase  second-hand  bags  in  future  without  a  thorough  exami¬ 
nation. 


S.  Sidey. — The  address  is  “G.  M.  Kenyon,  I.  q.,  M  Ik,  1  l 1 
Fluker’s  Brook,  Chester.” 

B.  J.  T. — The  spots  on  the  collodion  transfers  are  clearly  dm-  to  specks 
coarse  particles  in  the  paper  to  which  you  have  transferred  the  pictu 
Of  this  you  may  satisfy  yourself  by  examining  the  back  of  the  pap 
and  you  will  see  that  they  go  quite  through.  To  avoid  such  <1 
future  you  will  have  to  employ  a  better  quality  of  paper.  Saxe  or  l!i 
paper— or,  indeed,  any  paper  of  good  quality — is  free  from  these  imp 
fections. 

Received. — Universal  Attraction  :  its  Relation  to  the  Chemical  El  men 
In  our  next. 


Photographic  Club. — At  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  this  Club, 
Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  on  Wednesday  next,  April  2nd,  tl 
subject  for  discussion  will  be — On  th<  1><  st  L<  ns<  ^  for  Lan 
on  Gelatine  Plates. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. — At  the  next  meeting  . 
this  Society,  to  be  held  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Johil 
street,  Adelphi,  on  Thursday  next,  April  3rd,  at  eight  o’clock,  MeBsr, 
C.  and  F.  Darker  will  exhibit  some  objects  in  the  lantern  polariscope 
and  the  following  (from  the  question-box)  will  be  discussed  : — Does  tl, 
Burnishing  of  Prints  Produce  any  Chemical  Change  in  them  ’! 

A  Difficulty  Overcome. — M.  D - ,  a  photographer  at  Eidhoven 

had  made  a  dozen  cartes  for  a  gentleman  living  at  Walkenswaard 
When  about  to  send  them  off  lie  discovered  that  he  had  forgotten  tie 
name  of  his  client.  What  was  he  to  do?  After  he  had  long  but  use 
lessly  racked  his  brain  lie  at  length  uttered  a  sigh  of  relief.  II 
gummed  one  of  the  likenesses  on  the  envelope  and  wrote  underneath 
“  To  the  above  gentleman  in  Walkenswaard.”  The  cartes  were  dub 
delivered. 

Opening  of  Studio  for  Lochee  Amateur  Photographic  Club.- 
There  has  just  been  erected  in  Marshall-street  a  new  studio  fur  the 
Lochee  Photographic  Club.  The  studio  is  an  exceedingly  neat  am 
commodious  structure,  and  is  fitted  with  all  the  most  recent  appliances 
for  the  efficient  prosecution  of  the  art.  On  Tuesday  evening,  the  1 7 tl: 
inst.,  the  formal  opening  took  place,  when  there  was  a  large  attendance 
of  members.  Bailie  Ogilvie,  the  President  of  the  Club,  occupied  the 
chair,  and,  iu  the  cour.se  of  a  brief  opening  address,  congratulated  the 
members  upon  the  realisation  of  their  great  desideratum — a  studio. 
He  referred  to  the  success  which  had  attended  the  club  since  its  com¬ 
mencement  in  April  last,  the  membership  at  present  being  thirty.  The 
ample  facilities  they  now  possessed  for  carrying  on  their  photographic 
studies  and  experiments  would,  he  had  no  doubt,  be  taken  advantage 
of,  and  the  club  iu  this  way  would  have  its  efficiency  and  influence 
largely  extended.  They  would  be  all  most  willing  to  afford  every 
information  and  help  in  their  power  to  beginners  who  might  connect, 
themselves  with  the  Club.  After  consideration,  certain  rules  for  the 
guidance  of  members  in  using  the  studio  were  agreed  to  by  the  meeting. 
Seven  gentlemen  were  also  proposed  for  membership.  Mr.  Robert  Keir, 
in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  referred  to  the  great 
interest  he  had  taken  in  the  development  of  the  Club  and  in  the 
erection  of  the  studio.  But  for  the  Bailie’s  enthusiastic  encouragement 
of  the  venture  the  Club  would  not  have  prospered  so  remarkably. 
This  Club  has  our  best  wishes  for  its  continued  prosperity, 
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IMITATION  OPALS. 

ie  recent  advances  in  popularity  of  both  bromide  and  chloride 
latine  dry  plates  for  positive  wort,  either  in  the  form  of 
msparencies  or  opals,  marks  a  new  era  in  the  practice  of  many 
ofessional  photographers,  and  has  caused  an  increased  demand  on 
e  part  of  the  public  for  a  class  of  picture  that  has  not  hitherto  been 
eatly  patronised  except  by  a  select  few.  In  fact  the  opal  picture 
s  until  quite  recently  been  almost  the  speciality  of  the  more 
istocratic  amongst  our  professionals,  whose  clientele  comprises 
ose  classes  whose  pockets  enable  them  to  pay  high  prices. 

The  introduction  of  gelatino-bromide  and  gelatino-chloride  opal 
ates  has  caused  a  change.  Not  only  is  the  price  so  moderate, 
id  the  consumer  saved  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  trouble  in- 
>lved  in  the  production  of  the  pictures,  but  the  results  are 
ndered  far  more  certain  than  was  formerly  the  case  when  wet 
llodion  and  pyro.  development  was  almost  universally  adopted, 
len  it  was  almost  a  necessity  to  retain  a  special  operator,  whose 
le  duty  consisted  in  making  opal  enlargements,  and  competent 
tists  of  that  class  were  always  able  to  command  large  salaries; 
nsequently,  it  was,  with  rare  exceptions,  that  the  production  of 
>al  pictures  was  confined  to  photographers  of  the  first  class. 

With  the  modern  dry  plates  as  supplied  commercially  the  greatest 
fficulties  in  manipulation  are  entirely  removed,  and  the  production 
a  positive  image  suitable  for  opal— that  is  to  say,  an  image  of 
itable  tone— is  as  easy  as  the  development  of  a  negative.  The 
>erator  who  can  perform  one  duty  is  equally  competent  to  under- 
ke  the  other.  But  still  many  professionals  are  deterred  from 
ubarking  extensively  in  the  opal  business,  because  their  clients  can 
pt  or  will  not  pay  a  price  which  will  reimburse  them  for  the  extra 
st  of  opal  glass. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  in  previous  years  to  introduce 
bstitutes  for  opal  glass,  with  more  or  less  success ;  and  there  seems 
be  now  a  renewed  demand  for  some  method  by  which  results  at 
ist  approaching  those  on  opal  glass  can  be  obtained.  Probably 
me  of  the  methods  yet  introduced  can  be  said  to  equal  the  real 
tide,  owing  to  some  peculiarity  of  the  tint  of  the  opal,  which  is 
twer  quite  matched ;  but  we  shall  mention  one  or  two  simple 
lethoas  by  which  a  very  close  approximation  to  opal  pictures  can 
p  effected.  These  are  based  upon  the  employment  of  an  emulsion 
mtaining  a  white  pigment,  which  renders  it  opaque,  and  which 
ay  be  applied  to  the  glass  either  before  or  after  the  picture  is 
oduced.  Its  tint  may  be  varied  at  will,  as  will  be  shown,  and  in 
1  cases  it  will  be  in  optical  contact  with  the  picture. 

Some  few  years  ago  a  number  of  so-called  “  imitation  opals”  were 
chibited  at  a  meeting  of  one  of  the  metropolitan  societies,  the 
\sis  of  their  production  being  a  collodion  transparency  backed  with 
iper ;  but  the  results  were  so  wretchedly  poor  that  few  cared  to 
famine  them  twice.  The  fault  lay  in  the  paper  backing  and  the 
ethod  of  cementation  to  the  glass — The  mountant  having  partially 
ink  into  the  paper,  destroying  the  purity  of  its  colour  and  bringing 
it  painfully  the  irregularities  of  its  texture.  With  an  emulsion 
tere  is,  if  properly  managed,  no  chance  of  this  taking  place. 

The  oldest  plan  of  procedure  is  to  form  an  emulsion  by  incor- 
)rating  finely-ground  sulphate  of  barium  with  gelatine.  In  order 


to  secure  the  best  results  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  reduce  the 
pigment  to  a  state  of  the  utmost  possible  fineness — an  operation 
which  requires  both  time  and  care.  Those  who  are  not  afraid  of 
the  trouble  may  proceed  as  follows  : — Dissolve  separately  in  hot 
water  one  ounce  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  one  ounce  and  a-half  of 
nitrate  of  barium.  Mix  the  two  solutions  and  allow  the  precipi¬ 
tate  to  settle  ;  decant  the  supernatant  liquid,  wash  the  sulphate 
of  barium  in  two  or  three  changes  of  hot  water,  and  then  transfer* 
to  a  piece  of  fine  calico  placed  in  a  funnel  to  drain.  Now  take  a 
sheet  of  ground  glass  and  place  a  teaspoonful  of  the  pasty  mass  on 
its  centre  and  proceed  to  grind  it,  using  as  a  muller  a  smaller  piece 
of  glass  cemented  to  a  wooden  handle.  When  this  is  found  to  be 
fine  enough  it  is  incorporated  with  a  warm  twenty-grain  solution 
of  gelatine,  and  the  mixture  is  then  passed  through  several  thick¬ 
nesses  of  cambric  to  remove  the  coarser  particles. 

This  method  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  troublesome  one,  if  an  extremely 
fine  result  be  required,  for  which  reason  we  prefer  to  proceed  by 
double  decomposition.  Take  one  ounce  of  gelatine,  one  ounce  of 
barium  nitrate,  and  ten  ounces  of  water  ;  dissolve  the  barium  salt 
in  the  water  by  heat  and  then  add  the  gelatine,  previously  swelled, 
and  dissolve.  In  another  vessel  dissolve  300  grains  of  zinc  sulphate 
in  five  ounces  of  water,  and  pour,  with  constant  stirring,  into  the 
gelatine  solution,  just  as  in  making  a  gelatino-bromide  emulsion. 
After  keeping  the  resulting  emulsion  liquid  for  four  or  five  hours  it 
is  poured  into  a  dish  to  set,  and  is  then  washed  free  of  the  zinc 
nitrate  in  the  ordinary  manner,  after  which  it  is  ready  for  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  glass. 

Either  of  these  emulsions  may  be  slightly  tinted  to  obtain  a  closer 
imitation  of  opal  glass,  different  samples  of  which  vary  from  bluish 
to  pink  and  cream  colour ;  but  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  over¬ 
do  this.  An  alternative  method  of  tinting  will  be  referred  to 
further  on. 

A  third  method  which,  in  some  respects,  we  prefer,  differs 
materially  in  the  details  of  its  manipulation,  though  the  resulting 
film  is  identical  with  those  produced  by  the  plans  already  described. 
The  main  difference  consists  in  the  formation  of  the  barium 
sulphate  by  a  process  analogous  to  the  sensitising  of  a  wet  plate 
instead  of  by  double  decomposition  in  the  vehicle  itself.  For  this 
purpose  take  one  ounce  of  gelatine,  one  ounce  of  barium  nitrate,  four 
ounces  of  glycerine,  and  ten  ounces  of  water.  Dissolve  the  barium 
salt  in  the  mixed  glycerine  and  water  with  heat,  and  then  add  the 
gelatine  previously  swelled.  Dissolve  and  filter  carefully. 

This  solution  is  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  the  emulsions 
previously  described,  and  allowed  to  set  thoroughly.  The  purpose 
of  the  glycerine  is  to  permit  the  film  to  set  hard — that  is,  for  some 
time — without  the  barium  nitrate  crystallising  at  the  edges  and 
elsewhere,  and  thus  causing  irregularity.  When  used  in  the  pro¬ 
portions  given  it  enables  the  film  to  be  kept  for  some  hours,  if 
necessary,  in  a  warm,  dry  place  without  crystallisation,  during 
which  time  a  great  portion  of  the  original  water  will  have 
evaporated. 

The  next  operation  is  to  immerse  the  plate  in  a  saturated  solution 
of  alum  for  from  five  minutes  to  half-an-hour,  according  to  the 
thickness  of  the  gelatine.  This  serves  the  double  purpose  of  form- 
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ing  the  barium  sulphate  by  double  decomposition,  and  of  hardening 
or  rendering  insoluble  the  gelatine.  The  plate  must  be  immersed 
in  the  solution  in  such  a  manner  that  the  latter  flows  over  its 
surface  in  an  even  wave,  a  flat  brush  or  a  tuft  of  wet  cotton- wool 
being  passed  gently  over  the  surface  to  remove  air-bubbles.  After 
a  sufficient  immersion  in  the  alum  bath  the  plate  is  again  washed 
and  left  to  soak  for  half-an-hour,  when  it  is  ready  for  drying. 

The  emulsions  made  in  this  manner  may  be  applied  to  the  glass 
as  a  substratum  before  coating  with  gelatin o-bromide  or  chloride, 
which,  of  course,  necessitates  the  preparation  of  the  plates  by  the 
operator  himself  ;  or  they  may  be  applied  after  the  development  of 
the  image,  in  which  case  commercial  plates  are  available.  In  the 
one  instance  an  unreversed  image  will  be  obtained  by  contact 
printing,  in  the  other  a  reversed  ;  this  latter  is  of  no  consequence 
in  enlarging,  as  the  negative  may  be  reversed,  but  the  fact  should 
be  borne  in  mind. 

If  the  barium  emulsion  be  applied  to  the  glass  first,  the  result 
will  more  nearly  approach  that  of  real  opal ;  but  it  will  have  to  be 
observed  that  the  utmost  perfection  in  the  gelatine  surface  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Dust,  “  pits,”  or  other  inequalities  will,  of  course,  produce 
their  corresponding  effect  on  the  overlying  emulsion  film,  and  thus 
detract  from  the  good  effect.  On  the  other  hand,  when  applied 
over  the  picture,  the  latter  must  be  viewed  through  the  glass,  and 
the  charming  matt  effect  of  opals  is  impossible.  The  slight  colour, 
moreover,  of  the  glass  is  sufficient  to  give  an  unpleasant  tone  to  the 
lights,  which,  however,  may  be  overcome  by  suitably  tinting  the 
film. 

Next  week  we  shall  say  a  few  words  on  the  mechanical  portion 
of  the  manipulations. 


SUBSTITUTES  FOR  THE  LIME  LIGHT. 
Notwithstanding  the  lime  light  is  one  of  the  safest  systems  of 
illumination  conceivable  when  its  management  is  under  the  control 
of  a  competent  person,  certain  accidents  which  have  recently  hap¬ 
pened  in  connection  with  its  employment  appear,  unfortunately,  to 
have  engendered  a  feeling  of  dislike  to  its  use,  more  especially  in 
the  case  of  school  entertainments  ;  and  this  antagonistic  feeling 
seems  to  be  increasing  rather  than  diminishing. 

We  have  already  heard  of  two  cases  in  which  applications  for 
the  use  of  rooms  of  a  semi-public  character  for  lantern  entertain¬ 
ments  have  met  with  a  negative  response,  this  refusal  being, 
however,  subject  to  withdrawal  if  the  intending  exhibitors  will 
stipulate  that  the  lime  light  shall  not  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  entertainment.  This,  as  we  all  well  know,  is  very  arbitrary 
and  hard,  as  well  as  unwise ;  still,  we  must  accept  the  facts  as  we 
find  them,  and  wait  till  a  more  intelligent  wave  of  enlightenment 
sets  in  and  drowns  existing  prejudices.  But  this  leads  to  the  con¬ 
templation  of  methods  of  illumination  other  than  that  in  which 
oxygen  directly  takes  part. 

Marvels  have  already  been  effected  during  the  past  ten  years  as 
regards  improving  the  intensity  of  illumination  of  lamps  burning 
petroleum,  until,  at  the  present  time,  this  source  of  illumination 
is  sufficiently  good  for  every  purpose  except  that  of  displaying 
pictures  on  the  scale  of  magnitude  necessary  for  a  large  hall  and  a 
considerable  number  of  spectators.  For  such  a  purpose  the  lime 
light  has  hitherto  remained  without  a  rival.  There  is  no  finality, 
however,  to  improvement ;  and,  seeing  that  our  lamp  manufacturers 
have  already  effected  so  much,  can  they  not  do  still  more  ?  Quad¬ 
ruple  and  quintuple  wicks  represent  a  very  high  degree  of  flame 
power,  and  we  suppose  that  no  gain  of  any  appreciable  value  will 
result  from  a  further  numerical  increase.  The  perfection  of  the 
burners  in  themselves  being  assumed,  there  are  two  directions  in 
which  we  may  look  for  further  improvement.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  oil,  and  the  second  the  condition  of  the  air  by  which  com¬ 
bustion  is  supported. 

In  the  former  times  of  solar  and  argand  lamps,  when  fixed  oils  of 
strong  body  were  employed,  we  all  know  how  greatly  the  illumi¬ 
nating  power,  or  at  all  events  the  purity,  of  their  light  was  increased 
by  oil  having  been  previously  saturated  with  camphor.  Now, 
if  sperm  and  colza  oils  of  even  the  very  finest  quality  be  thus 
amenable  to  improvement  of  a  marked  character,  it  is  not  too  much 


to  hope  that  our  best  paraffine  oils  may  also  yet  be  found  equall 
amenable  to  the  enriching  influences  of  either  the  same  or  otlu 
hydro  carbon.  This  is  one  direction  in  which  we  may  not  unreasoi 
ably  cherish  the  hope  of  an  improvement  being  effected  in  lantci 
illumination. 

Again  :  ever  since  the  invention  of  the  hot  blast  furnace  tb 
effects  of  heated  air  as  a  supporter  of  combustion  in  other  direction 
than  that  of  the  furnace  mentioned  have  been  recognised,  and  ga- 
light  engineers  of  the  greatest  eminence  have  taken,  and  in  quit 
recent  inventions  are  still  taking,  advantage  of  heated  air  to  increas 
the  illuminating  power  and  purity  of  the  flame  of  gas  througl 
the  instrumentality  of  burners,  which  ever  and  anon  are  bein; 
brought  forward  and  placed  under  the  protective  tegia  of  our  paten 
laws. 

Now,  among  the  various  lantern  lamps  we  have  examined  w» 
have  not  seen  any  application  of  this  recognised  power  in  th< 
improvement  of  illumination,  nor  have  we  heard  of  any  sucl 
application.  This,  therefore,  forms  a  direction  in  which  we  may 
look  for  securing  some  increase  in  the  illumination  of  oil  lanterns 
We  throw  out  the  idea  for  the  consideration  of  lantern  engineers. 

An  electric  light  having  an  illuminating  power  equal,  or  nearly 
equal,  to  the  lime  light  would  prove  an  inestimable  boon  to  tin 
lanternist,  provided  its  first  cost  was  not  very  considerable,  and  it? 
bulk  not  so  great  as  to  prove  an  incumbrance  when  required  to  be 
moved  from  place  to  place.  Whether  the  electric  generator  were  a 
battery  or  a  dynamic  machine  would  be  a  matter  of  secondary 
importance,  provided  one  could,  under  the  conditions  above- 
mentioned,  obtain  a  reasonably-good  light  for  two  hours  at  a  time. 
Doubtless,  the  most  perfect  system  of  all  would  be  a  storeage 
battery  capable  of  being  charged  by  manumotive  power  applied  to 
a  small  magneto  machine.  Dynamic  electricity  may  yet  prove  a 
friend  to  those  who,  from  what  motive  soever,  have  to  discontinue 
the  employment  of  the  lime  light. 

To  those  whose  avocations  and  abilities  lie  in  either  of  the  direc¬ 
tions  indicated  in  the  foregoing  we  cheerfully  dedicate  this  article. 

- 4. - 

THE  OWNERSHIP  OF  NEGATIVES. 

In  last  week’s  issue  will  be  found  a  report  of  an  action  recently 
tried  in  a  court  of  law  to  decide  in  whom  is  vested  the  right  to  a 
photographic  negative  taken  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business, 
The  result  of  this  case  will  certainly  be  considered  very  satisfactory 
to  most  of  our  readers,  and  particularly  to  those  correspondents 
who  have,  during  the  past  few  weeks,  solicited  our  opinion  and 
advice  in  cases  where  their  clientele  have  positively  refused  pay¬ 
ment  for  their  pictures  unless  the  negatives  themselves  were  de¬ 
livered  up  to  them.  Now,  several  of  our  correspondents’  cases  are 
precisely  on  all  fours  with  that  which  has  just  been  tried  in  the 
Swansea  County  Court,  except  that  in  most  of  them  portrait  nega¬ 
tives  are  in  question. 

Briefly  stated,  the  case  stands  thus :  —Mr.  Andrews,  the  plaintiff, 
a  photographer  of  Swansea,  was  commissioned  to  take  certain 
photographs  of  a  vessel  and  of  groups  of  her  officers  on  board.  It 
appears  the  charges  amounted  to  a  little  over  ten  pounds,  about 
half  of  which  sum  was  for  “  photographing  ”  the  vessel  and  groups, 
and  the  remainder  for  duplicates  supplied.  The  charges  for  the 
duplicates  were  not  disputed,  but  payment  for  taking  the  photo¬ 
graphs  was  resisted  on  the  ground  that  the  negatives  were  not 
delivered  up  to  the  defendant.  The  point,  therefore,  for  the  judge 
to  decide  was  simply  in  whom  the  ownership  of  the  negatives  was 
vested,  and  this  he  did  in  favour  of  the  photographer.  The  judge 
remarked  to  the  defendant’s  advocate  that  when  ordering  a  photo¬ 
graph,  unless  a  special  stipulation  be  made  for  the  purchase  of  the 
negative,  the  photographer  is  not  entitled  to  give  it  up.  It  was 
argued  for  the  defendant  that,  as  a  special  charge  was  made  for 
photographing,  the  negative  should  belong  to  him;  but  the  judge 
ruled  otherwise,  saying  that  the  negative  was  only  part  of  the 
instruments  used  in  the  production  of  the  photographs. 

The  point  cannot  yet  be  considered  as  finally  decided,  inasmuch 
as  notice  of  appeal  against  this  decision  was  given  and  permission 
granted.  Until  the  appeal  has  been  heard  in  one  of  the  superior 
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urts  the  matter  must  not  be  considered  as  definitely  settled.  If 
e  appeal  be  prosecuted  (which,  after  the  remarks  of  the  judge,  is 
newhat  doubtful)  the  point  of  contention  will  probably  be  that 
len  a  definite  charge  is  made,  as  it  was  in  this  case,  for  “  taking  ” 

;  }hotograpb,  in  law  that  must  include  property  in  the  negative. 

.  -ainst  this  will  be  argued,  no  doubt,  the  “  customs  of  trade  ”  and 
‘  sages  of  business,”  both  of  which,  as  we  explained  when  writing 
(  this  same  subject  in  our  volume  for  1879,  are  nearly,  if  not 
c  ite,  as  binding  as  the  law  itself. 

[s  a  negative  a  photograph  ?  In  the  eyes  of  a  photographer,  and 
1  rally,  it  is ;  but  in  the  eye  of  the  public  it  is  not.  To  them  a 
{  jtograph  is  the  picture  itself,  and  not  the  plate  from  which  it  is 
]  >duced.  Indeed,  many  of  the  general  public  are  not  even  aware 
t,ta  negative  is  necessary  at  all  for  the  production  of  their  photo- 
r  ,phs,  and  it  really  is  not  with  some  pi’ocesses. 

Che  custom  of  the  trade  with  regard  to  a  photographer  and  his 
c  ntele  is  consistent  with  all  his  dealings  in  every  branch  of  the 
1  Session.  If  he  send  a  negative  to  have  a  number  of  Woodbury - 
t  >es  made  from  it,  he  does  not  expect  to'  get  the  gelatine  relief 
a  1  the  lead  matrix  from  which  the  impressions  are  produced. 

I  r  does  he,  in  the  event  of  his  ordering  a  number  of  collotypes, 

€  >ect  to  receive  with  them  the  plate  from  which  they  are  printed. 
i  ain  :  if  a  photographer  send  a  negative  to  have  an  enlargement 
f  m  it,  either  in  carbon  or  platinotype,  he  does  not  consider  hitn- 
s  t  entitled  to  the  transparency  and  the  enlarged  negative  as  well 
s  the  print.  But  all  these  should  become  his  property  if  anyone 
vo  gives  him  a  commission  to  take  a  photograph  is  entitled  to 
t  j  negative  as  well. 

In  the  event  of  the  appeal  being  prosecuted,  and  its  being  decided 
i  it  the  negative  is  not  the  property  of  the  photographer,  he  will  be 
;  kwardly  placed  in  many  ways  beyond  its  loss.  In  the  event  of 

I I  receiving  a  commission  for  (say)  a  carbon  enlargement  he  would 
1 1  only  supply  the  enlargement  and  have  to  deliver  up  his  original 
)  gative,  but  he  would  also  be  compelled  to  hand  over  as  well  the 
Unsparency  and  enlarged  negative,  to  neither  of  which,  according 
1  the  custom  of  the  trade,  is  he  at  present  entitled,  supposing 
]  has  put  the  enlargement  out  to  be  made.  With  most  houses 
lat  make  carbon  enlargements  it  is  a  rule  —  and  a  recognised 
<  e,  too — not  to  part  with  the  transparencies  under  any  conditions 

latever ;  indeed,  they  almost  look  upon  a  transparency  as  a  “  trade 
;  ’ret,”  although  they  permit  the  purchase  of  the  enlarged  negative. 
In  the  projected  new  Copyright  Bill,  which  has  been  before 
irliament  now  for  several  years  past,  the  ownership  of  the  nega¬ 
te  is  provided  for  (or  at  least  implied),  there  being  a  clause  which 
ipulates  that  all  negatives  executed  for  a  consideration  are  not, 
ider  a  heavy  penalty,  to  be  used  except  to  the  order  of  those  for 
horn  they  were  produced.  If  this  bill  ever  become  law  the 
vnership  of  the  negative  will  then  be  established.  In  the  mean- 
cne,  and  pending  the  appeal  (if  it  ever  come  off)  in  the  case 
eviously  referred  to,  we  suggest  to  our  readers  the  advisability  of 
>staining  from  making  a  definite  charge  for  taking  the  negative, 
it  may  happen  that  if  the  point  were  again  contested  the  legal 
eaning  of  the  term  “  photographing”  may  not  be  interpreted  in  the 
me  sense  as  it  was  by  the  judge  of  the  Swansea  County  Court. 
i  making  the  charge  it  should  be  simply  for  so  many  photographs, 
(say)  a  photograph  and  so  many  copies.  In  no  case  should  the 
;rm  “  negative  be  mentioned,  or,  indeed,  “  taking”  a  photograph. 
I  rom  the  communications  which  have  been  received  by  us  of 
te  it  appears  that  the  Swansea  case  is  by  no  means  an  isolated 
ne,  and  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  public  do  at  present  consider 
lemselves  legitimately  entitled  to  the  negative.  To  dispel  this 
lea  our  correspondents  will  do  well  to  bring  the  decision  recently 
iven  lespectf ully  under  their  clients’  notice.  By  so  doing  they 
iay  possibly  avoid  litigation,  which,  in  all  instances,  it  is  very 
esiiable  to  do  between  a  photographer  and  his  customers. 


THE  DECANTATION  OF  LIQUIDS. 

C  our  contemporary  La  Nature,  of  last  week,  is  figured  a  very  simple 
nd  effective  arrangement  for  pouring  from  large  carboys  the  whole 
f  their  contents,  even  to  the  last  drop,  with  ease  and  safety,  which  we 
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may  with  advantage  describe  to  our  readers.  Of  all  the  simple  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  dark  room  or  laboratory  there  is  none  which  shows  the 
trained  worker  more  readily  than  the  mode  in  which  he  takes 
up  a  bottle  and  pours  out  a  portion  of  its  contents;  and  when 
he  handles  a  large  carboy  in  which  corrosive  acids— nitric,  sulphuric 
&c.,  not  to  speak  of  acetic  acid  and  other  more  innocent  liquids— are* 
stored,  he  does  it  with  safety  if  not  with  ease. 

When,  however,  the  inexperienced  hand  attempts  (say)  to  draw 
off  a  pint  or  two  of  acid  from  one  of  these  cumbrous  vessels 
he  does  it  at  great  risk  of  spilling  its  contents,  and  runs  a  consider¬ 
able  chance  of  blinding  himself  by  returning  the  vessel  to  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  position  so  quickly  as  to  cause  it  to  spirt  or  splash  out.  The 
vide-tourie,  or  carboy-pourer,  of  M.  Serrin  (the  inventor  of  the 
electric  lamp  that  bears  his  name)  obviates  these  and  other  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  renders  the  pouring  from  carboys  a  matter  of  ease  and  safety 
when  the  act  is  performed  by  a  single  workman  without  aid.  It  is 
so  simple  that  the  wonder  is  it  was  not  invented  before,  and  it  may  be 
described  without  the  aid  of  a  diagram. 

It  consists,  in  effect,  of  a  base  or  platform  to  hold  the  carboy,  a 
couple  of  uprights  at  its  back,  and  attached  to  each  of  these 
uprights  a  construction  exactly  like  the  half  of  a  small  wheel  cut 
through  its  diameter.  The  two  semicircles  are  directed  outwards, 
and  when  the  structure  is  tilted  forwards  the  carboy  follows  suit 
the  whole  rocking  to  and  fro  upon  the  wheels  with  great  ease;, 
thus  any  inclination,  even  to  turning  it  upside  down,  is  given 
without  jerk  or  splash  and  with  perfect  ease.  The  apparatus  seems 
so  simple  and  useful  that  we  consider  we  are  doing  its  inventor 
justice  in  bringing  it  before  the  notice  of  our  readers,  many  of 
whom,  no  doubt,  have  experienced  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
carboy-pouring. 

Pouring  from  a  carboy,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  only  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  kind  in  which  a  little  knowledge  may  be  imparted 
with  advantage,  and,  indeed,  for  the  pouring  itself,  in  some  cases, 
syphoning  may  be  substituted.  When  corrosive  liquids  are  de¬ 
canted  by  a  syphon  one  with  a  double  limb  is  best  employed,  and 
the  limb  filled,  not  by  suction  with  the  mouth,  but  by  exhaustion 
with  an  india-rubber  ball.  Where  a  syphon  of  this  kind  is  re¬ 
quired  a  very  useful  home-made  one  can  be  constructed  out  of  any 
round  bottle  and  a  large  cork  or  bung.  The  bottom  of  the  bottle  is 
cut  off  by  any  of  the  well-known  methods,  and  its  place  taken  by 
a  large  cork,  in  which  two  holes  have  been  bored — one  for  the 
insertion  of  the  end  of  the  syphon,  and  the  other  for  an  extra  tube 
which  should  extend  a  little  higher  than  the  bend  of  the  syphon. 
Placing  the  finger  (protected,  if  necessary,  by  an  india-rubber 
stall)  upon  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  the  air  may  be  exhausted  by  the 
extra  tube,  and  the  liquid,  thus  brought  into  the  syphon,  caused  to 
flow  through  the  bottle  upon  removing  the  finger. 

Another  form  of  syphon  useful  for  general  purposes  is  made  by  blow¬ 
ing  a  bulb  near  the  end  of  the  long  limb,  which  holds  sufficient  liquid 
to  keep  up  the  flow  when  the  short  limb  is  immersed  quite  empty  into 
the  liquid  to  be  decanted,  till  both  tubes  are  full  and  a  complete 
flow  is  established.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  one  reason  why 
a  syphon  is  so  little  seen  in  the  photographer’s  laboratory  is  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  “setting  it  to  work” — a  difficulty  quite 
obviated  by  making  it  in  this  form  or  buying  it  so  made. 

But,  really,  for  photographic  use  a  syphon  in  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  a  hundred  is  used  for  decanting  liquids  from  a  bottle,  and  then, 
mainly,  for  one  or  two  particular  liquids — collodion  or  varnish.  By 
far  the  simplest  method  to  employ  is  to  keep  the  syphon  permanently 
fitted  with  a  cork  and  blow-tube  on  the  shorter  limb.  A  very  well- 
tapered  cork  should  be  selected,  and  two  holes  bored  into  it — one 
for  the  syphon  leg  and  the  other  for  a  small  extra  tube  slightly 
bent.  This  latter  tube  should  fit  tightly,  but  the  syphon  tube  only 
just  sufficiently  so  to  allow  it  to  slide  stiffly  in  and  out  of  the  cork. 
Then,  if  each  syphon  be  kept  for  one  especial  purpose,  this  little 
arrangement  will  be  found  particularly  useful.  All  that  is  required 
to  set  the  syphon  flowing  is  to  insert  the  short  limb  in  the  bottle, 
the  cork  being  adjusted  at  such  a  height  as  to  allow  the  limb  to  be 
clear  of  the  bottom;  then,  applying  the  lips  to  the  small  tube,  a 
slight  puff  of  air  through  it  will  force  the  liquid  into  the  syphon, 
J  whence  it  will  flow  until  either  the  bottle  be  empty  or  the  instru- 
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nient  withdrawn.  The  only  difficulty  that  could  arise  with  the 
apparatus  so  arranged  would  be  when  the  cork  would  not  tit 
into  the  bottle  it  was  desired  to  empty;  but  this  drawback, 
which  would  be  little  likely  to  occur  with  a  well-selected  covk, 
could  be  easily  overcome  by  placing  the  cork,  if  too  large,  upon 
the  mouth  of  the  bottle  and  pressing  strongly  while  blowing,  or,  if 
the  cork  were  too  small,  wrapping  a  few  folds  of  paper  round  it  till 
it  fitted  Where  small  quantities  only  at  a  time  were  wanted  a  plan 
might  be  adopted  like  that  we  have  seen  in  one  dark  room.  The 
syphon  was  replaced  by  a  bent  tube  with  a  short  limb  outside,  and 
the  liquid  would  only  flow  as  long  as  the  blowing  was  kept  up.  By 
this  means  an  exact  quantity  could  be  drawn  off  and  no  trouble 
caused  by  the  presence  of  the  small  quantity  contained  in  the 
syphon  when  its  action  was  stopped  by  withdrawal  from  the 
liquid. 

We-  have  more  than  once  been  amused  by  the  mishaps  of  an 
inexperienced  hand,  after  spending  much  time  in  boiling  a  bath  to 
clear  it  of  ether,  &c.,  or,  evaporating  down  a  solution  required 
in  a  more  concentrated  form,  in  pouring  the  liquid  from  the  evapora¬ 
ting  dish  into  another  vessel.  The  first  time  this  is  done  there  is 
generally  a  spill;  yet  if  the  operator  had  but  placed  a  glass  rod 
against  the  lip  of  the  dish  and  poured  gently  he  would  not  have 
spilled  any  of  its  contents,  and  the  liquid  would  have  flowed  precisely 
where  he  desired. 

Sometimes  a  liquid  is  perforce  contained  in  an  awkward-shaped 
vessel  from  which,  through  being  provided  with  no  proper  lip  or 
spout,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  pour;  if  the  edge  be  very  slightly 
greased  at  one  part  the  regular  flow  of  the  liquid  will  be  greatly 
facilitated.  We  will  conclude  by  alluding  to  the  mode  of  pouring 
out  of  a  bottle,  which  simple  operation  is  usually  performed  in  the 
most  slovenly  manner,  with  the  result  of  a  loss  of  neatness  and 
cleanliness  that  might  well  be  avoided. 

Firefly,  stoppered  bottles  are  decidedly  best  where  the  liquid  is 
in  frequent  request ;  secondly,  the  stopper  should  be  withdrawn  by 
the  third  and  fourth  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  the  thumb  and  fore¬ 
finger  holding  the  measure  ;  thirdly,  the  bottle  should  be  held  so  that 
the  pouring  is  away  from  the  label,  which  thus  need  never  be  stained 
if  a  drop  should  run  down  the  sides  ;  and,  fourthly,  to  prevent  as 
much  as  possible  any  drop  running  down  and  so  soiling  the  bottle 
and  the  hands  the  next  time  it  is  handled,  the  lip  of  the  bottle 
should  be  just  touched  with  the  lower  part  of  the  stopper  before 
replacing  it.  The  drop  just  hanging  ready  to  run  down  will  be  taken 
up  in  the  stopper  and  returned  to  the  bottle.  These  instructions  may 
seem  intricate  to  read,  but  they  are  not  so  in  practice  ;  indeed,  they 
indicate  not  only  the  best  but  the  quickest  mode  of  performing  the 
simple  act  of  pouring  out  of  a  bottle.  Stress  is  laid  upon  it  from 
the  idea  we  hold  that  neatness  of  manipulation  aids  in  improving 
the  quality  of  the  work,  and  in  the  comfort  and  ease  of  all  details 
concerned  in  carrying  it  out. 

- — — — 

Among  the  scientific  rransactions  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
recently  issued,  we  “find  an  account  of  an  equatorial  telescope  of 
new  form  by  Mr.  Howard  Grubb,  F.RS.,  which  will  greatly  facili¬ 
tate  stellar  observation.  It  is  constructed,  optically,  on  the  dialytic 
principle,  the  mechanical  arrangements  being  such  that  the  light, 
after  passing  through  the  dialyte,  falls  upon  a  plane  mirror  and  is 
reflected  up  through  a  stationary  tube  (containing  the  eyepiece) 
pointing  towards  the  mirror,  and  the  eyepiece  end  of  "which  is 
introduced  into  the  room,  in  which  the  observer  sits  at  his  ease. 
The  slope  of  the  tube,  down  which  he  looks  at  the  heavenly  bodies, 
is  similar  in  degree  to  that  at  which  a  microscope  is  placed  when 
the  microscopist  has  got  it  comfortably  arranged  to  inspect  the 
minute  objects  in  nature. 


We  have  received  from  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Espin,  Director  of  the 
Observatory  of  the  Liverpool  Astronomical  Society,  a  photograph 
of  the  cluster  of  stars  round  (Alpha)  Persei,  which  is  a  most 
successful  piece  of  stellar  photography.  The  exposure  given  was 
one  hour,  the  instrument  used  being  the  equatorial  stellar  camera, 
which  forms  an  important  item  in  the  equipment  of  the  West 
Kirby  Observatory,  and  which  has  already  done  good  work.  The 
perfection  of  the  mechanism  and  the  accuracy  of  its  timing  are 


shown  by  the  sharpness  with  which  the  large  number  of  stain 
varying  magnitudes  are  rendered,  there  being  an  entire  absence 
the  oval  or  egg-shaped  distortion  so  commonly  seen  in  stellar  phot 
graphs.  The  picture,  which  is  of  quarter-plate  size,  is,  except  in  t 
importance  of  the  subject,  quite  as  interesting  as  Mr.  CUmmoi 
famous  Nebula  in  Orion ,  and  Mr.  Espin  is  to  be  congratulated 
his  success. 


We  are  much  pleased  to  learn  that  arrangements  are  being  made 
establish  a  photographic  society  in  Nottingham,  to  he  desieiiat 
the  “Nottingham  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.''  V 
trust  that  all  success  will  attend  the  efforts  of  the  founders. 


In  our  issue  of  March  7th,  the  Rev.  II.  B.  Ilare  called  attention 
a  peculiar  example  of  green  fog  which  had  come  under  his  notic 
and  some  of  the  negatives  to  which  he  referred  have  since  bet 
submitted  to  us.  The  opinion  expressed  by  the  photographer  1 
whom  the  pictures  were  taken  was  that  the  green  fog  was  absei 
from  “  the  portion  about  the  middle  on  which  the  plate  rested  o 
the  pneumatic  holder  while  they  were  being  coated.”  But  this  i 
we  think,  from  an  examination  of  the  negatives,  scarcely  a  trv 
explanation  of  the  clear  patch  which  certainly  appears  near  tl 
centre  of  each  plate.  From  other  markings  we  should  judge  tli; 
dirty  glass  is  the  cause  of  the  green  fog,  and  that  the  fog-inducin 
matter,  whatever  it  may  be,  has  been  cleared  away  from  that  pai 
of  the  plate  upon  which  the  emulsion  was  poured  in  coating.  Th 
transparent  patches  are  not  large  enough,  nor  are  they  suflicientl 
regular  in  form,  to  be  caused  by  the  pneumatic  holder.  If  we  ha 
information  that  a  substratum  of  any  sort  had  been  applied  to  th 
glass  before  coating  with  emulsion,  we  should  not  have  the  leas 
hesitation  in  connecting  that  with  the  result;  but  present  ap 
pearances  decidedly  favour  the  theory  of  badly-cleaned  plates,  a 
the  marks  of  the  polishing-cloth  are  clearly  visible  in  more  thai 
one  case. 


As  an  instance  of  the  use  of  photography  in  illustrated  journalism 
we  may  mention  that  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison’s  pictures,  in  the  las 
number  of  the  Graphic,  of  the  Carnival  at  Lucerne  were  chief! 
founded  upon  his  photographs. 


A  friendly  I'ecognition  of  the  services  rendered  to  photographer 
in  New  York  and  neighbourhood  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Roche,  the  photo 
graphic  demonstrator  at  Messrs.  E.  and  H.  T.  Anthony  and  Co.’s 
Broadway,  New  York,  was  made  on  the  18th  ult.,  when  a  larg< 
number  of  photographers  met  together  under  the  presidency  oi 
Colonel  Wilcox,  the  junior  member  of  the  firm  named.  Aftei 
dinner  a  handsome  gold  watch  and  chain  were  presented  to  Mr 
Roche,  who  made  a  fitting  response.  Speeches  on  various  topics 
connected  with  the  art  followed.  From  all  that  has  come  to  our 
knowledge  respecting  Mr.  Roche,  this  recognition  of  his  valuer 
services  to  photography  is  richly  deserved. 

Our  readers  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  the  first  public  exbibi 
tion  of  the  results  of  the  French  expedition  to  observe  the  eclips* 
of  last  year  was  made  on  the  10th  ultimo,  M.  Janssen  Laving 
delivered  an  address  to  the  Alpine  Club  on  that  day,  and  illustrated 
his  discourse  by  magic  lantern  projections  of  the  photograph 
obtained. 

The  exhibition  of  thermometers,  illustrated  also  with  photographs 
&c.,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  was  opened  to  the 
Fellows  of  the  Metereological  Society  and  their  friends  on  the  19th 
ultimo,  and  was  of  a  most  interesting  character.  Thei'e  were  our 
hundred  and  thirty-six  exhibits.  At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Society,  held  the  same  evening,  the  President  gave  an  interesting 
paper  on  the  history  of  thermometers,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  actual  inventor  of  the  instrument  is  really  unknown.  He 
stated  that  most  of  the  improvements  in  the  instrument  had 
been  made  by  Englishmen.  The  freezing-point  was  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Robert  Hooke,  and  the  boiling-point  of  Halley,  who 
also  first  suggested  the  use  of  mercury  instead  of  spirit.  Fahrenheit, 
though  a  German  by  birth,  was  a  prote'gtf  of  James  I.,  and  died  in 
England.  Reaumur’s  thermometer  owed  its  origion  to  De  Luc, 
while  the  centigrade  thermometer,  usually  credited  to  Celsius,  was 
really  invented  by  Linnueus. 


In  the  revision  of  the  atomic  weights  by  Mr.  F.  Wigglesworth 
Clarke,  S.B — to  which  we  have  alluded  on  a  previous  occasion,  and 
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results  of  which  are  in  course  of  publication— he  states  that  an 
ui  mental  revision  of  the  weight  of  gold  is  very  desirable,  as  it 
metal  which  can  be  readily  applied  to  the  determination  of  the 
jic  weights  of  other  elements.  lie  gi\es  as  the  lesult  of  his 
sion  a  mean  of  198T55,  with  a  possible  error  of  plus  or  minus 
When  however,  it  is  noted  that  Berzelius  obtained  196T86 
ne  set  of  ’experiments  and  195'303  in  another’,  while  Luvol  (the 
-  other  experimentalist  whom  Mr.  Clarke  considers  worthy  of 
^deration)  obtained  195 ’794,  it  may  be  readily  seen  how  desir- 
such  revision  really  is. 


p  will  be  noticed  that,  taking  the  difference  between  the  highest 
u  the  lowest  of  these  readings,  we  find,  on  a  basis  of  arithmetical 
c;  ulation,  a  difference  of  about  threepence  an  ounce  in  the  esti- 
m  ed  price  of  chloride  of  gold. 


To  question  as  to  the  usefulness  of  photographic  guns  and  re- 
v  rers  for  the  amateur  photographer  is,  for  the  present,  solved  by 
tl  manufacturers;  they  make  them  and  must  endeavour  to  sell 
tlrn.  That  they  are  likely  to  attain  a  certain  popularity  seems 
p  bable ;  for  we  see  in  our  foreign  contemporary,  La  Nature ,  a 
c  ital  illustration  of  a  photographic  revolver  just  invented  (it 
stes)  by  M.  Enjalbert.  The  apparatus  is  ingenious  enough,  and 
f  taking  “pot  shots”  is,  under  certain  conditions,  likely  to  be 
vy  useful.  The  barrel  of  the  pistol  forms  the  sliding  tube  for 
1  ding  the  lenses,  and  the  revolving  chamber  contains  a  dozen  dry 
|  tes,  necessarily  of  diminutive  size — about  three-quarters  of  an 
i  h  in  diameter.  The  arrangement  for  exposing  and  changing  the 
]  tes  is  very  ingenious  and  apparently  serviceable.  A  puli  of  the 
t  gger  opens  and  closes  the  shutter,  giving  what  is  estimated  to  be  the 
1 ^fiftieth  of  a  second’s  exposure.  A  turn  of  the  revolving-chamber 
1  the  hand  removes  the  exposed  plate,  and  substitutes  a  fresh  one 
i  idy  for  the  next  “  shot.”  The  whole  instrument  forms  a  compact  and 
i  jenious  apparatus.  But  the  doubt  of  the  usefulness,  except  under 
)  iited  conditions,  of  any  such  apparatus  still  remains ;  indeed,  the 
<  itor  of  La  Nature  seems  to  see  this  difficulty  himself,  for  he  says — 
‘die  photo. -revolver  only  offers  one  inconvenience:  in  certain  cases 
may  be  particularly  terrifying  to  those  at  whom  it  is  pointed.  It  is 
<sy  to  avoid  this  inconvenience  by  covering  the  apparatus  with  a 
nd kerchief  or  veil,  and  so  hide  its  alarming  aspect.”  As  a  matter  of 
ct,  we  find  it  difficult  to  see  what  could  be  done  with  such  an  in- 
rumeut  by  an  amateur.  In  a  crowded  street  he  might  be  roughly 
mdled,  or,  during  the  prevalence  of  such  outrages  as  have  of  iate 
alarmed  the  public,  might  meet  with  unpleasant  attentions  from 
e  police ;  while,  if  he  attempted  to  secure  single  studies,  the 
obability  is  he  might  find  that  his  target  could  hit  straight  out 
om  the  shoulder.  The  latter,  we  consider,  would  be  a  contingency 
s  probable  as  justifiable,  from  its  similarity  to  the  foolish  and 
ingerous  practice  of  pointing  firearms  in  joke  at  any  one  sufficiently 
ear  to  be  alarmed — a  practice  that  has  led  to  the  sacrifice  of  many 
useful  life,  followed  by  a  lifetime  of  self-reproach  consequent  on 
le  unintentional  homicide.  For  this  reason  we  would  far  rather 
je  a  similar  amount  of  skill  and  ingenuity  expended  upon  a  more 
mocent-looking  form  of  apparatus. 


SULPHITE  OF  SODA  IN  THE  ALKALINE  DEVELOPER. 

iome  discussion  seems  to  have  arisen  lately  in  these  columns  as  to  the 
se  of  the  sulphite  of  soda  in  the  alkaline  pyro.  developer  ;  and,  as 
have  used  it  with  success  and  to  my  complete  satisfaction  for  a 
onsiderable  time — in  fact,  since  first  it  came  into  notice — I  venture 
o  make  a  few  remarks  concerning  my  experience  of  it.  In  discus¬ 
ing  the  merits  of  a  process  or  of  a  material  of  any  kind  the  question 
>f  who  first  invented,  originated,  or  introduced  it  has  but  little 
learing  on  the  real  issue  ;  but  in  the  present  case  I  have  no  hesitation 
n  saying  that  I  never  heard  of  sodic  sulphite,  much  less  of  its  use  as 
in  ingredient  in  an  alkaline  developer,  until  I  first  noticed,  or 
leard  of,  Mr.  IT.  B.  Berkeley’s  recommendation  of  it  in  conjunction 
with  the  pyrogallol  used  in  the  ordinary  development  of  gelatino- 
bromide  plates. 

lhere  can  be  little  doubt  that  pyrogallic  acid — an  extremely  light 
substance  and  very  easily  blown  about  a  room — is  a  dangerous  article 
where  sensitive  plates  are  being  used.  It  is  also  pretty  certain  that, 
while  weighing  a  few  grains  of  this  light  material  is  a  great 
nuisance,  guessing  at  the  requisite  quantity  for  a  plate  is  an  opera¬ 
tion  at  once  risky,  inaccurate,  and  indicative  of  laziness.  A 
freshly-opened  bottle  of  pyro.  is  a  very  different  affair  to 
gauge  by  the  eye  from  a  bottle  that  has  been  open  fur 


some  time;  and  one  grain  of  pyro.  more  or  less  in  an  ounce 
of  developer  makes  a  serious  difference  in  the  qualities  of  a 
negative.  Many  a  plate  I  have  all  but  spoiled  for  want,  or  by 
excess,  of  a  grain  or  two  of  pyro.  For  these  reasons  I  depre¬ 
cate  what  I  must  admit  was  at  one  time  my  own  practice 
—the  guessing  at  the  quantity  of  pyro.  used  in  the  development  of 
a  plate.  We  must  then  fall  back  on  a  solution  of  pyro.  in  some 
proportion  or  other.  Solutions  of  the  reagent  in  question  may 
certainly  be  made  at  the  time  and  in  the  quantity  required,  but,  as 
I  said  before,  pyro.  is  not  a  nice  substance  to  weigh  more  frequently 
than  necessary.  I  never,  when  I  can  help  it,  use  grain  weights,  and 
if  a  larger  quantity  be  required  (say  fifty  grains)  the  pans  of  an 
ordinary  chemical  balance  are  too  small  to  carry  such  a  bulk,  and 
the  flaky  and  expensive  pyro.  falls  or  is  even  wafted  about  the  room. 

It  remains,  therefore,  to  make  up  a  solution  of  pyrogallol  more  or  less 
concentrated.  But  here  arise  other  troubles  consequent  upon  the 
nature  of  pyro.  It  rapidly  oxidises,  becomes  coloured,  and  loses  its 
reacting  powers.  Various  have  been  the  methods  recommended 
and  adopted  to  prevent  this  discolouration  and  loss  of  power,  and 
to  a  few  of  these  expedients  I  must  now  allude. 

Not  having  at  hand  a  file  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  I  cannot  guarantee  that  I  shall  give  the  various  means  used 
to  preserve  the  pyro.  in  their  chronological  order.  I  shall  take  them  as 
they  occur  to  my  memory.  First,  I  recollect  some  person  recommend¬ 
ing  and  myself  using  a  small  quantity  of  citric  acid  added  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  pyro. ;  but  I  also  remember  that  even  with  this  addition  strong 
solutions  of  pyro.  kept  only  a  short  time  in  good  condition,  while 
weak  solutions,  though  keeping  the  pyro.  colourless  by  itself,  imme¬ 
diately  ceased  their  good  offices  when  the  ammonia  was  added  ’ 
to  the  pyro.  to  make  the  alkaline  developer,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  operation  of  developing  a  landscape  negative  the  plate  was 
densely  black  either  by  transmitted  or  reflected  light.  As  a  result 
of  this  staining  it  was  impossible  to  tell  accurately  what  stage  the 
development  had  reached;  and,  further,  as  a  rule  the  negative  when 
fixed  was  so  stained  as  to  require  “clearing”  with  alum  and  acid 
to  a  very  considerable  degree.  More  than  all  this,  the  presence 
of  acid  in  the  pyro.  solution  inculcated  an  extra  amount  of  ammonia 
to  render  the  developer  sufficiently  alkaline  to  help  the  pyro. 
in  its  duty  of  reduction.  With  sulpho. -pyrogallol  this  last  objection 
does,  I  admit,  appear  to  hold  good  also,  but  to  a  much  less  extent, 
according  to  my  experience. 

Another  custom  I  remember  was  that  of  making  a  strong  solution 
of  the  pyro.  in  strong  or  even  absolute  alcohol.  This  kept  the  pyro. 
in  good  order  so  long  as  there  was  no  ammonia  present,  but  on  the 
addition  of  ammonia  the  same  drawback  appeared  as  in  the  citric 
acid  case — the  complete  staining  of  both  solution  and  film — and, 
what  was  quite  as  serious,  the  plate  required  far  more  washing  after 
development.  Anyone  who  has  travelled  and  developed  negatives 
en  route  as  I  have  understands  the  frequent  trouble  consequent  upon 
a  necessity  for  prolonged  washing  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

Then  we  had  the  pyro.  dissolved  with  alcohol  and  glycerine.  I 
used  this  (Mr.  Edwards’s)  system  for  a  long  time,  and,  indeed,  stuck 
to  it  till  what  I  considered,  and  still  consider,  a  better  method  be¬ 
came  known.  Why  the  glycerine  preserved  the  pyro.  I  never 
discovered  ;  but  it  did  presei’ve  it  fairly  well  for  a  long  time.  The 
glycerine,  however,  like  the  alcohol,  entailed  a  washing — not,  per¬ 
haps,  formidable  with  a  tap  of  water  at  home,  but  a  nuisance  for 
tent  work,  and  a  marked  impediment  in  certain  places,  among 
which  I  may  instance  Venice. 

I  do  not  remember  how  I  first  came  to  use  Mr.  H.  B.  Berkeley’s 
sodic  sulphite  formula,  but  since  I  began  to  work  it  I  have  never 
ceased  to  make  it  my  standard  developer.  There  have  been  times 
when  I  rejected  it  in  the  development  of  instantaneous  negatives, 
because  I  had  an  idea  that  under-exposed  plates  gave  more  detail 
without  its  use;  but  I  have  long  since  recanted,  and  I  am  now 
aware  that  the  appearances  which  led  me  to  suspect  it  of  retarding 
or  impeding  development  were  completely  deceptive.  In  fact, 
if  I  did  not  habitually  use  sulpho. -pyrogallol  for  development  I 
should  use  it  for  rapidly-exposed  plates,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
under  prolonged  development  the  plates  will  not  stain  with 
sulpho. -pyrogallol,  while  without  it  they  would  be  very  seriously 
stained. 

The  commonest  indictment  against  sulpho. -pyrogallol  is  that  it 
“slows  development.”  I  am  not  quite  certain  that  it  does  prolong 
the  operation  ;  but  admitting  that  it  does — it  can  only  be  slightly— 
I  deny  that  it  in  any  wa y  prevents  it.  I  mean  to  say  that  all  detail 
and  density  obtainable  by  any  other  method  can  be  obtained 
with  suipho-pyro.  The  fact  is  the  opponents  of  sulpho. -pyrogallol 
have  mistaken  its  best  quality  for  a  great  disadvantage.  I  he  point 
of  all  others  that  I  like  about  the  sulphite  is  that  under  its 
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influence  details  and  shadows  remain  to  the  very  climax  of  de¬ 
velopment  fairly  visible,  while  with  all  the  other  processes  the 
details  and  shadows — especially  in  landscape  negatives — are  all  but 
homogeneous  in  appearance  before  the  development  can  be  called 
complete.  I  have  always  been  an  advocate  for  close  examination  of 
the  progress  of  development.  I  like  to  see  the  gradual  and  subtle 
changes  taking  place  all  over  the  plate.  With  sulpho.-pyrogallol  my 
wishes  are  fulfilled ;  with  other  developers  I  may  stare  my  eyes  out 
of  my  head  at  what  seems  a  black  curtain  being  drawn  over 
the  stage  on  which  I  wish  and  require  to  study  the  figures.  This, 
then,  I  submit  to  be  the  prime  advantage  of  sulpho.-pyrogallol  in 
the  developer — even  on  a  fully-developed  plate  I  can  examine  almost 
every  detail.  Other  preservatives  of  pyro.  may — though  I  think 
they  do  not — rival  sulphite  in  their  preserving  powers  of  pyro. 
without  ammonia,  but  once  mix  ammonia  with  them  and  staining 
starts  and  proceeds  to  “  outer  darkness.” 

This  fact  entails  another  advantage  of  some  consequence  to  the 
impecunious  or  lazy:  the  same  solution  of  sulpho.-pyrogallol  will 
develope  negative  after  negative.  The  ammonia  may  be  reinforced 
from  time  to  time,  but  the  solution  will  keep  wonderfully  clear  for 
I  don’t  know  how  long.  I  have  now  some  sulpho.-pyrogallol  solu¬ 
tion  that  developed  three  plates  at  least  eighteen  months  ago,  and 
it  is  clearer  than  an  ordinary  pyrogalloi  solution  ten  minutes  after 
ammonia  has  been  added.  Those  who  allege  that  sulphite  slows 
development  ought  to  remember  that  development  must  not  reach 
apparently  the  same  stage  with  the  sulphite  as  without  it. 

A  cry  I  frequently  hear,  but  never  yet  understood,  is — “  the 
appearance  of  a  wet  plate.”  This  similarity  to  a  wet  plate  probably 
consists  in  the  colour  of  the  metallic  deposit  constituting  the  image 
in  a  negative  ;  sulpho.-pyrogallol  produces  this  similarity  to  a 
marked  degree.  What  I  consider  the  greatest  defect  in  gelatino- 
bromide  plates  is  want  of  detail  in  the  high  lights,  which  is  mainly 
due  to  the  dense  black  colour  of  the  deposit  in  these  high  lights.  This 
density  is  partially  obviated  by  the  use  of  sulpho.-pyrogallol,  and 
henoe  arises  one  similarity  to  a  good  feature  of  wet-plate  negatives. 
But  the  weak  point  of  collodion  negatives  and  the  strong  point  of 
gelatine  ones  is  certainly  detail  in  the  shadows,  and,  in  this  matter, 
plates  developed  with  sulpho.-pyrogallol  do  certainly  not  resemble 
wet  plates.  My  favourite  developer  answers  the  cry  I  have 
mentioned  so  far  as  it  ought,  but  fails  to  apply  to  the  undesirable 
qualities  of  the  vaunted  collodion. 

I  have  said  that  a  sulpho.-pyrogallol  solution  plus  ammonia 
having  developed  three  plates  has  kept  well  for  eighteen  months, 
so  I  need  not  say  that  its  keeping  qualities  are  almost  infinite  when 
isolated  from  temptations  to  go  astray  from  the  path  of  purity. 
Sulpho.-pyrogallol,  whether  bought  from  the  originator  or  made  by 
myself,  keeps  far  better  than  any  other  solution  I  ever  made  or  saw. 

I  care  nothing  in  what  proportions  a  person  keeps  his  chemicals 
dissolved,  provided  he  knows  precisely  what  his  proportions  are, 
and  has  to  extract  a  required  quantity  of  the  chemical  in  solution ; 
but  I  cannot  suggest  a  more  convenient  proportion  than  the  ten- 
per-cent.  solution  recommended  by  Mr.  Berkeley.  For  that  reason 
I  prepare  any  solution  exactly  in  those  proportions.  I  can  con¬ 
ceive  nothing  more  easy  to  remember  or  more  simple  to  act  upon 
than  “  ten  drops  equal  one  grain.” 

Lately  I  have  been  repeatedly  asked  to  give  my  formula  for  the 
preparation  of  this  sulpho.-pyrogallol.  It  is  simply  Mr.  Berkeley’s 
formula,  which  can  be  found  in  the  last  Almanac,  and  I  never 
gave  a  formula  with  greater  pleasure  or  more  confidence ;  when 
once  fairly  tried  it  will  be  constantly  used.  I  take  four  ounces  of 
sodic  sulphite,  and  I  “see  that  I  get  it.”  It  is  a  white  crystal,  and 
when  washed  leaves  a  very  nasty  sulphurous  taste  on  the  palate  for 
a  long  time.  It  can  be  purchased  for  sixpence  per  pound,  but  I 
will  not  answer  for  it.  I  always  use  Hopkin  and  Williams’s  at  two 
shillings  per  pound.  The  four  ounces  I  dissolve  in  about  six  ounces 
of  water.  I  am  told  Mr.  Berkeley  does  not  like  the  water  to  be 
hot ;  I  make  mine  boil  and  find  no  harm.  In  a  test  tube  I  make 
about  three  drachms  of  saturated  citric  acid  solution  also  hot,  and  I 
pour  into  the  sulphite  solution  about  a  drachm  of  the  citric  acid 
solution  to  begin  with.  I  then  stir  well  and  test  with  good  test 
papers — one  red  and  the  other  dark  blue.  (Pale  blue  is  not  to  be 
trusted.)  I  add,  by  about  twenty  to  ten  drops  at  a  time,  citric  acid 
until,  first,  alkalinity  disappears,  and  then  a  slight  acid  reaction  on 
the  good  litmus-paper  appears.  The  solution  must  be  very 
thoroughly  stirred  after  each  addition  of  acid,  and,  finally,  the 
whole  solution  must  be  distinctly,  but  not  largely,  acid.  The  success 
of  the  operation  depends  on  the  solution  being  acid.  If  too  acid  it 
neutralises  the  ammonia  in  development;  if  alkaline  the  whole,  ora 
great  part,  of  the  advantage  is  lost.  When  cold  I  again  test,  and  if 
correct,  I  make  up  to  ten  ounces,  pour  the  lot  into  a  bottle  of  pyi’O., 


filter,  &c.,  and  the  operation  is  complete.  Label  “  Sulpho.-pyrogallol  I 
ten  drops  =  1  grain  pyro.”  Date  your  label,  and,  keeping  a  liith 
of  your  solution,  examine  your  sulpho.-pyrogallol  a  year  from  date 
and  “report  progress.”  If  you  are  satisfied,  thank  Mr.  Berkeley 
and  not  the  writer.  Andrew  Puinule. 

STAN  NOTYPE. 

No.  IX. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  stage  at  which  the  relief,  so  far  as  iu 
photographie  manipulations  are  concerned,  may  be  considered 
finished,  the  only  remaining  operations  being  the  removal  of  chance 
defects  and  the  facing  with  tinfoil  to  lit  the  mould  for  printing 
purposes.  Neither  of  these  operations  should  be  attempted  until, 
as  directed  in  the  last  chapter,  the  relief  has  been  completely  dt-tie 
cated. 

The  process  of  removing  defects  from  the  relief  or  retouching  is 
a  very  simple  one,  and  the  results  attainable  by  its  means  are  of  a 
character  unattainable  by  any. other  method.  For  instance:  a 
cracked,  broken,  or  badly-scratched  negative  may  be  made  to  yield 
prints  in  which  the  faulty  of  the  negative  are  absolutely  undetect¬ 
able,  and  this  in  the  simplest  manner  possible.  It  consists,  briefly, 
in  removing,  by  a  sort  of  planing  process,  the  inequalities  in  the 
relief  which  represent  the  defects.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  a 
strip  of  glass  about  half-an-inch  wide,  with  a  clean  cut  fracture, 
which  is  applied  at  a  very  oblique  angle  with  a  half-cutting,  half¬ 
scraping,  action  to  the  parts  to  be  removed. 

This  method  is  clearly  only  applicable  to  one  class  of  defects, 
namely,  such  as  are  in  relief  in  the  stannotype  mould,  and  would 
appear  white  in  the  print.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  make  special 
preparation  of  a  negative  which  contains  blemishes  both  of  a  trans¬ 
parent  and  opaque  character.  The  former  must,  in  fact,  be  converted 
into  the  latter  by  painting  out  in  the  negative  so  as  to  be  represented 
as  white  or  transparent  markings  in  the  intermediate  transparency. 
The  opaque  defects,  such  as  spots  or  stains,  require  no  treatment  at 
this  stage. 

Let  us  take  as  an  example  a  broken  negative  which  is  also  badly 
scratched.  The  example  we  have  in  view  is  one  actually  shown  to 
us  by  Mr.  Woodbury.  The  broken  pieces  are  first  of  all  placed 
together  and  cemented  to  an  extra  glass,  the  junction  being  painted 
over  with  opaque  colour  to  form  an  even  line  free  from  irregularities 
caused  by  diffraction  from  the  broken  edges.  In  the  same  manner 
the  scratches  are  also  carefully  gone  over  in  order  to  render  them 
opaque.  The  positive  produced  from  such  a  negative  presents 
anything  but  a  sightly  appearance  ;  however,  that  is  of  little  con¬ 
sequence.  The  relief  represents  all  the  defects  as  black  lines,  which, 
by  means  of  the  strip  of  glass,  are  gradually  planed  down  to  the 
general  level. 

Until  this  operation  has  been  witnessed  the  ease  and  certainty 
with  which  it  is  performed  and  also  the  rapidity  are  incredible,  and 
the  results  are  such  as  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  attain 
with  any  amount  of  care  and  skill  by  other  means.  The  negative 
to  which  we  have  referred  above  is  one  many  years’  old,  which  has 
apparently  been  knocked  about  amongst  dirty  glass  until  it  had  be¬ 
come  apparently  hopelessly  scratched  and  finally  broken  ;  and  yet 
the  prints  show  no  vestige  of  a  defect  of  any  sort.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
treme  case,  that  would  probably  not  be  mastered  on  a  first  or  second 
attempt ;  but  very  little  practice  will  enable  the  careful  operator  to 
treat  any  ordinary  cases  with  perfect  success. 

It  may  be  asked — Why  go  to  the  trouble  of  blocking  out  trans¬ 
parent  defects  in  the  negative,  when,  if  left  alone,  they  might  be 
removed  from  the  transparency  in  the  same  manner  as  opaque  ones 
from  the  relief?  The  reason  is  that,  though  the  removal  of  the 
defects  from  the  transparency  is  perfectly  easy  so  far  as  the  relief  is 
concerned,  yet  the  abrasion  of  the  surface  leaves  the  gelatine 
partially  opaque,  and  in  printing  the  blemishes  are  reproduced  with 
all  the  force  of  the  original.  This  semi-opacity  is,  of  course,  present 
under  similar  conditions  in  the  relief,  where,  however,  it  is  of  no 
consequence  whatever. 

The  defects  having  been  carefully  removed,  it  only  now  remains 
to  “surface”  the  mould,  which  is  effected  by  cementing  to  it  in 
intimate  contact  a  sheet  of  tinfoil.  The  first  step  towards  this  end 
consists  in  applying  a  thin  coating  of  adhesive  material  to  cause  the 
tinfoil  to  adhere  to  the  gelatine  surface.  Supposing  the  relief  itself 
to  be  perfectly  sharp— -that  is  to  say,  to  possess  the  greatest  degree 
of  sharpness  it  is  possible  to  secure— it  will  be  plain  that  every 
addition  to  its  original  surface,  whether  of  varnish  or  tinfoil,  must 
necessarily  detract  more  or  less  from  that  perfection  of  minuteness 
in  detail.  Hence  it  is  important  that  the  film  of  adhesive  material 
be  as  thin  as  possible. 
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The  best  material  for  the  purpose  is  pure  india-rubber  dissolved 
a  chloroform  to  the  strength  of  about  one  or  two  grains  to  the 
unce.  Chloroform  makes  a  better  solvent  than  benzole  ;  it  dries 
lore  rapidly,  gives  greater  adhesion,  and  is  more  likely  to  be  free 
grease.  This  solution  is  applied  to  the  plate  m  the  same 
lanneras  collodion,  the  surplus  being  returned  to  a  separate  bottle 
>  be  filtered  before  again  being  used.  The  plate  is  then  set  on 
ne  side  for  ten  minutes  or  a-quarter  of  an  hour,  or  until  it  has 
ecome  quite  dry  and  only  presents  the  slightest  possible  “  tacki- 
ess,”  like  a  newly-cut  surface  of  india-rubber.  A  brush  dipped 
i  a  much  stronger  solution  of  india-rubber  is  then  passed  round 
le  edges  as  an  extra  safeguard,  and  the  mould  is  ready  for  the 
nfoil. 

This  must  be  perfectly  smooth  and  free  from  holes,  and  should 
3  as  thin  as  possible  consistently  with  the  amount  of  usage  the 
irface  will  have  to  undergo.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  every  inter- 
rence  with  the  original  surface  of  the  mould  reduces  its  sharpness 
»  some  extent,  and,  clearly,  the  thicker  the  tinfoil  the  greater  must 
?  the  loss  of  sharpness.  Where,  therefore,  but  a  few  prints  are 
squired,  a  thin  tinfoil  may  be  used;  but  when  a  larger  number  are 
anted  a  stouter  and  more  durable  surface  must  be  provided.  Tin- 
11  faced  with  steel  is  supplied  for  this  purpose,  and  possesses  far 
’eater  durability  in  proportion  to  its  thickness  than  tinfoil  alone. 
The  foil,  having  been  cut  to  the  size  of  the  relief,  is  smoothed  out 
i  a  sheet  of  glass  by  means  of  a  pad  of  velvet  on  a  soft  hat  brush, 
xamine  it  against  the  light  in  order  to  be  assured  that  there  are 
)  flaws  or  holes  in  it.  These,  by  admitting  moisture  from  the  ink 
printing,  would  produce  white  marks  in  the  print  from  swelling 
the  gelatine  relief. 

In  order  to  secure  perfect  contact  between  the  tinfoil  and  the 
datine  surface  a  considerable  degree  of  pressure  is  necessary.  The 
?st  method  of  securing  this  is  by  means  of  an  ordinary  domestic 
ringing-machine  with  rubber  rollers,  which,  with  slight  modifica- 
on,  answers  every  requirement.  The  modification  necessary  con- 
sts  in  an  arrangement  by  which  the  rollers  can  be  drawn  apart  so 
i  to  admit  of  the  relief,  with  the  tinfoil  in  contact,  being  passed  in 
jtween  them  without  touching.  The  rollers  are  then  brought 
'gether  in  the  centre  of  the  plate,  and,  suitable  pressure  having 
3en  applied  by  means  of  the  screw,  a  backwards  and  forwards 
otion  of  the  rollers  is  given,  extending  gradually  from  the  centre 
:  the  plate  to  the  edges.  In  this  manner  all  air  is  driven  out  from 
itween  the  tinfoil  and  the  relief,  and  the  most  perfect  contact 
•cured. 

Where  the  double-roller  arrangement  is  not  available,  a  hand- 
filer,  like  a  printers’  inking-roller,  may  be  used  as  a  substitute,  but 
ie  results  are  not  so  good.  Direct  pressure  in  a  screw  press  with  a 
eet  of  soft  india-rubber  and  a  thickness  or  two  of  felt  laid  over 
e  tinfoil  also  answers  tolerably  well;  but  the  double-roller  is  both 
tnpler  and  more  perfect  in  its  results. 

After  leaving  the  surfacing  machine  the  relief  is  ready  for  printing 
om,  which  operation  will  be  dealt  with  in  another  chapter. 


LLUM I  NATION  OF  THE  DARK  ROOM,  AND  SOME 
OPTICAL  EXPERIMENTS. 

[A  communication  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.] 
r  turning  over  some  old  specifications  of  patents  I  came  across  one  by 
audet,  in  1844,  in  part  of. which  he  says: — “The  fifth  and  last 
iprovement  consists  in  performing  all  the  operations  (of  taking  a 
iguerreotype)  upon  the  plates,  which  were  formerly  carried  out  in  the 
o’k — now  in  a  room  lighted  through  media  of  various  colours;  but  red 
prefer,  which,  having  very  little  effect  upon  the  plates  covered  with 
e  sensitive  coating,  allows  the  operator  to  see  how  to  perform  the 
ork  without  being  obliged,  as  before,  to  remain  in  a  dark  room.”  I 
ppose,  then,  we  may  conclude  Claudet  was  the  first  to  use  any  light 
hatever  in  the  early  days  of  photography.  Forty  years  later  we  still 
id  the  subject  of  illuminating  the  dark  room  occupying  our  attention, 
tough  I  had  thought  that  the  question  as  to  which  light  was  the  best 
id  safest  had  been  pretty  well  settled.  The  subject  of  the  canary 
edium  has,  however,  revived;  and,  like  others,  I  have  examined  its 
lalities. 

At  the  January  monthly  technical  meeting  of  the  Society  I  brought 
>me  samples  of  what  I  supposed  to  be  canary  medium,  and  showed 
ie  results  I  had  obtained  with  it.  The  canary  medium  that  I  had 
anufactured  was  made  by  emulsifying  chromate  of  lead  in  gelatine  by 
eans  of  the  double  decomposition  of  acetatq  of  lead  and  bichromate  of 
itash,  and  applying  it  to  glass  and  paper,  I  also  soaked  paper  in 
tetate  of  lead  and  then  in  bichromate  of  potash,  and  got  a  very  good 
utation  of  the  canary  medium.  The  results  were  not  satisfactory, 
uth  three  gelatinised  glasses  in  front  of  the  negative,  in  three  and 
half  minutes  I  was  able  to  obtain  a  fully-exposed  transparency,  whilst, 


with  the  paper  in  a  lantern,  two  thicknesses  of  same  paper  impregnated 
with  the  lead  chromate  enabled  me  to  get  a  transparency  in  three 
minutes,  the  source  of  light  in  the  lantern  being  a  candle  and  the 
negative  placed  a  foot  from  it.  The  illumination  was  brilliant— much 
more  so  than  when  I  used  the  common  orange  packing-paper,  which  I 
show.  With  the  orange  paper,  after  five  minutes’  exposure,  I  got  the 
very  faintest  trace  of  an  image. 

So  far,  then,  my  test  went  to  prove  the  superiority  of  the  orange  paper. 
After  I  had  made  my  remarks  at  our  monthly  technical  meeting] 
Messrs.  Scorah  and  C®.,  of  Bradford,  kindly  sent  me  a  sample  of  the 
true  canary  medium,  and  with  this  I  have  experimented.  The  paper 
you  will  notice  is  thick— I  may  say  very  thick— much  thicker,  indeed, 
than  the  orange  paper.  Now,  about  the  illuminating  value  of  the  two  :— 

I  show  a  lantern  in  which  we  have  one  side  formed  of  a  square  of 
canary  medium,  another  of  a  square  of  orange  paper,  and  the  third 
side  a  square  of  stained  red  glass,  of  which  I  shall  have  to  speak  by- 
and-by.  I  think  that  the  members  of  the  Society  will  agree  with  me  in 
saying  that  of  the  two  paper  panes  the  orange  is  the  more  brilliant. 
Now,  appearances  may  be  deceptive,  of  course;  so,  to  avoid  all  cavil 
I  made  photometric  tests  of  the  two.  The  candle  being  lighted,  a 
piece  of  printed  matter  was  held  in  a  vertical  plane.  The  eye  was  kept 
at  a  fixed  distance  from  the  paper  and  the  lantern  moved  till  the  letters 
of  the  words  could  not  be  distinguished.  In  the  case  of  the  canary 
medium  I  found  that  at  two  feet  and  a-half  inch  the  letters  first 
became  confused,  whilst  at  two  feet  six  and  a-half  inches  they  became 
confused  when  the  orange  light  was  tested.  Though  not  absolutely 
exact,  the  relative  intensities  of  illumination  may  be  taken  as  the 
squares  of  the  distances,  which  would  make  them  about  as  sixteen  to 
twenty-five,  or  the  orange  paper  had  one  and  a-half  times  as  much 
illuminating  power  as  the  canary  medium.  Testing  the  stained  red  glass, 

I  found  that  the  light  had  to  be  moved  to  four  feet  four  inches  distance, - 
or  was  four  and  a-half  times  more  luminous  than  the  canary  medium. 
Thus,  the  illuminating  values  of  the  three  were  about  as  follow : — 
Canary.  Orange  paper.  Stained  red. 

1  H  4\ 

To  further  test  this  matter,  closely-ruled  black  lines,  on  a  white 
ground,  about  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch  apart,  were  taken  and  placed  at 
six  feet  distance  from  a  small  observing  telescope,  and  the  lights 
moved  as  before.  In  the  case  of  the  canary  medium  the  lamp  had  to 
be  moved  three  feet  two  inches  from  the  ruling,  the  orange  four  feet 
one  inch,  and  the  stained  red  six  feet  seven  inches.  These  were  all 
the  mean  and  three  closely-accordant  readings.  This  gave  the  relative 
illuminations  as — 

Canary.  Orange  paper.  Stained  red  glass. 

1  163  4-32 

The  reading  test  and  the  more  accurate  test,  here  adopted,  are  closely 
accordant  in  every  way.  In  fact,  this  is  very  much  the  plan  that  is 
adopted  for  star  magnitudes,  though  in  this  case  the  surface  of  the 
object-glass  is  diminished  by  diaphragms,  instead  of  the  stars  them¬ 
selves  being  deprived  of  luminosity. 

So  much  for  my  own  readings.  It  seemed  that  it  would  be  curious 
to  note  any  differences  in  individual  eyesight  as  to  the  intensity  of 
colour  in  these  media,  and  yesterday  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure 
Mr.  C.  Ray  Woods  as  an  observer,  and  later  Mr.  Cadett.  In  this  case 
the  experiment  had  to  be  slightly  varied,  from  my  dark  room  being 
only  partially  available,  and  the  light  and  the  eye  were  kept  in  a 
constant  position,  whilst  the  ruled  lines  above  mentioned  were  moved 
to  and  from  the  observer.  The  following  table  gives  the  result  of  the 
comparison  of  Mr.  Woods’s  eyesight  for  colour  with  that  of  my 
own  : —  _ 


Mr.  Woods. 

Capt 

ain  Abney. 

First 

Second 

Mean. 

First 

Second 

Mean. 

Canary  paper 

Experi. 

Experi. 

Experi. 

Experi. 

1-00 

1-00 

1-00 

1-00 

100 

1-00 

Orange  paper 

1-87 

1-86 

1-86 

1-51 

1-44 

147 

S  tained  red  glass . . 

5T4 

4-76 

4-90 

3-00 

3T2 

3-06 

To  sum  up:  Mr.  Woods  made  the  illuminating  powers  1,  l-86,  and4’90; 
whilst  I  made  mine  1,  l-47,  and  3-06.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  as  the 
green  was  cut  off,  so  Mr.  Woods’s  vision  became  more  acute  than  mine. 

Mr.  Cadett’s  figures  were  again  different  to  mine  ;  and  here  I  must 
interpolate  that  I  have  never  met  with  a  more  exact  observer.  His 
observations  did  not  vary  more  than  a-quarter  of  an  inch  on  each  side  of 
the  mean.  His  reduced  readings  were  1,  l-39,  and  2-70.  We  see, 
therefore,  that  his  eyes  are  less  susceptible  to  red  rays  than  mine,  and 
still  less  so  than  Mr.  Woods’s.  This  last  method  of  testing  is  inexact, 
of  course,  and  cannot  be  compared  for  accuracy  with  that  of  the  fixed 
lines  and  telescope,  and  apparently  the  results  do  not  accord.  I  think, 
however,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  want  of  accordance  is  more  apparent 
than  real.  Taking  my  own  observations  of  printed  matter  for  instance : 
when  the  printed  matter  was  moved,  the  distances,  in  the  last  experi¬ 
ments,  from  the  eye  (not  from  the  light)  were  twenty-one  inches, 
twenty-four  inches,  and  thirty  inches. 
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The  angles  subtended  by  the  writing  at  tlie  three  distances  would  be 
inversely  as  the  distance,  and  the  confusion  of  lines  would  be  sooner 
arrived  at  than  if  they  always  subtended  the  same  angle,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  first  experiment.  To  make  the  two  readings  comparable 
one  with  the  other — the  orange  paper  and  stained  glass  readings— the 
last  experiments  must  be  multiplied  by  and  respectively.  This 
would  give  the  reduced  readings  as  1,  103,  and  4'37,  which  is  very 
nearly  the  same  as  1,  U69,  and  4:32,  which  were  the  figures  of  the 
telescope  reading.  However,  one  thing  has  been  apparently  proved — 
that  the  eyes  of  three  persons  chosen  at  random  are  not  equally  sen¬ 
sitive  to  the  red  rays.  Max  Woods  informs  me  that  he  can  scarcely  see 
H  and  K  in  the  extreme  violet  limit  of  the  spectrum ;  whilst  I  can  see 
not  only  H  and  lx,  but  L,  and,  in  bright  light,  M  as  well.  It  seems 
then  as  if  there  were  in  his  case  a  general  lowering  of  sensibility  and 
wave-length.  I  have  not  taken  into  account  colour-blind  people.  This 
I  may  deal  with  at  some  subsequent  period. 

I  may  remark  that  with  a  sheet  of  white  tissue  paper  in  front  of  the 
glass  the  figures  came  out  as — 

Canary.  Orange.  Stained  red,  with  tissue.  Stained  red,  bare. 

1  1-63  2  93  4-37 

By  means  of  the  pocket  spectroscope  it  was  possible,  by  placing  two 
pieces  of  paper  alongside  one  another  in  the  lantern,  to  examine  their 
absorption  spectra  comparatively.  The  result  showed  that  the  red 
and  yellow  of  the  canary  medium  were  decidedly  fainter  than  in  the 
orange  paper,  whilst  in  the  former  appeared  more  green  and  a  little 
blue.  Primd  facie,  then,  the  orange  should  be  the  best  medium  to  use 
for  photographic  purposes.  So  far,  we  have  had  merely  a  theoretical 
test  for  the  chemical  value ;  the  question  is,  what  is  the  practical  one  ? 
A  plate  was  exposed  behind  a  negative  with  a  piece  of  orange  paper 
across  one  half,  and  a  piece  of  canary  medium  across  the  other,  with 
the  result  that,  after  one  and  a-half  minute’s  exposure  to  candle  power 
two  feet  off,  there  were  traces  of  an  image  through  both,  the  two 
being  nearly  alike.  Perhaps  the  orange  paper  had  a  little  the  best  of 
it.  Behind  the  stained  red  glass  not  a  trace  of  an  image  appeared 
with  the  same  exposure.  Thus,  then,  the  practical  test  leads  to  this 
conclusion,  namely,  that  of  the  three  media  stained  red  glass  is  the  best, 
both  as  for  illumination  and  want  of  effect  on  a  plate,  whilst  the 
canary  and  orange  papers  acted  alike  as  to  their  effect  on  the  plate  ; 
but  the  illumination  was  fifty  per  cent,  in  favour  of  the  latter.  I 
must  confess  that  the  canary  medium  behaved  much  better  than  I 
expected  in  candle-light.  I  may  add  that  with  daylight  it  is  not  such 
a  good  protection  as  the  orange  paper.  Stained  red  glass  behaves 
better  than  either  of  these  two ;  and  when  I  say  stained  red,  I  do  not 
mean  orange  or  flashed  silver  glass,  which  is  often  spoken  of  as  stained 
red. 


Ultra-violet  Violet  Blue.  Green.  Orange.  Red.  Ultra-red. 


I  have  to  lay  before  the  meeting  a  photograph  of  the  absorption 
spectra  of  different  glasses,  taken  by  the  electric  light.  The  first  plate 
shows — 

1.  Chromate  of  lead. 

2.  Orange  glass. 

3.  Stained  red. 

4.  Flashed  ruby. 

5.  Green  glass. 

6.  Green  glass  and  chromate. 

7.  Green  glass  and  ruby. 

Another  plate  I  show  is  the  same  as  the  first,  with  the  exception  that 
it  was  taken  with  a  candle  as  the  source  of  illumination,  and  that  in 
No.  4  a  very  deep  ruby  flashed  on  two  sides  was  used,  and  for  No.  7 
cobalt  glass  and  ruby  superposed  were  spectroscoped. 


The  orange  glass  lets  through  the  ultra-violet  with  the  electric  li 
but  does  not  do  so  with  the  candle,  as  there  are  few  ultra-violet  i;t\ 
its  light.  The  ruby  glass  lets  through  the  green  and  blue  in  both  c« 
In  the  second  plate  the  impression  made  by  these  colours  i»  only  fit 
but  still  it  is  there  ;  and  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  two  uiin'n 
exposure  was  given  to  a  slice  of  light  inch  broad,  spread  out  ii, 
spectrum  four  inches  long,  and  that  an  impression  was  made  by  it , 
sensitive  plate,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  two  minutes’  exposim 
undispersed  light  would  make  a  far  greater  impression. 

The  use  of  green  glass  is  not  to  l>e  recommended,  since  it  only  , 
off  red  rays,  which  are  comparatively  harmless,  and  materially’^ 
nishes  the  light.  In  regard  to  canary  medium,  it  is,  1  should  f 
paper  impregnated  with  chromate  of  lead.  It  must  he  recollect 
however,  that  chrome  yellows  are  of  different  tints.  Thus,  ordin; 
chromate  of  lead  can  he  altered  in  tint  by  the  addition  of  nitric  a < 
and  much  deepened  in  colour.  It  may  be,  perhaps,  advantageous 
use  such  a  deepened  colour ;  but  as  to  this  1  speak  with  some  he*; 
tion,  since  my  experiments  in  this  direction  have  been  very  mta 
Let  me,  in  conclusion,  say  that  I  have  no  bias  one  way  or  another,  a 
that  I  should  not  hesitate  to  use  canary  medium  of  such  a  quality 
has  been  sent  to  rne  in  the  development  of  plates.  At  the  same  tine 
should  not  care  to  expose  very  sensitive  plates  long  to  the  light  comi 
through  it,  since  I  should  expect  disaster.  The  point  is  to  use  f 
safest  light  possible — for  no  light  is  absolutely  safe — and  to  use  t 
greatest  quantity  of  it  within  tire  margin  of  safety.  This  was  a  poi 
laid  down  by  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  January  technical  meetin 
and  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  upon.  W.  l>e  W.  Ahnky,  F.R.8. 


LECTURES  AT  THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  ACTION. 

The  lecturer  commenced,  on  Saturday  last,  by  explaining  how  it  wastl 
vibrations  given  to  the  sensitive  salt  of  silver  were  not  visible  in  thesan 
manner  as  those  in  the  phosphorescent  material.  In  order  to  create  vis 
bility  these  two  factors  were  necessary — 1.  Large  amplitude  of  vibratioi 
2.  An  appreciable  time.  In  the  case  of  the  sensitive  salt  the  time  fact( 
was  absent,  since  the  swing  of  the  atoms  caused  them  to  separate  alinos 
immediately  from  the  molecule.  After  alluding  to  the  increase  ( 
phosphorescence  by  the  application  of  heat  to  a  phosphorescent  plate 
and  its  decrease  by  the  application  of  a  cold  body,  such  as  ice,  Captai 
Abney  went  on  to  show  that  precisely  the  same  phenomena  were  to  b 
found  with  a  sensitive  salt  of  silver.  Taking  a  hot  flat  iron,  which  h 
was  apparently  just  able  to  touch  with  comfort,  he  placed  it  agains 
the  back  of  a  bromide  dry  plate,  and  whilst  still  hot  he  exposed  th 
latter  to  light  for  a  brief  period  and  then  developed  it. 

Whilst  the  greatest  part  of  the  plate  showed  want  of  exposure  th' 
part  which  had  been  heated  by  the  flat  iron  was  fully  impressed  by  thi 
light,  and  a  distinct  image  of  the  iron  was  shown.  It  was  pointed  ou 
that  the  application  of  cold  acted  in  precisely  the  contrary  way,  th' 
image  of  a  piece  of  ice  being  shown  by  diminished  sensitiveness  of  thost 
parts  which  had  been  in  contact  with  the  ice.  In  both  cases  the  appli 
cation  was  made  to  the  back  of  the  plate.  It  was  stated  that  this 
action  was  only  transient  and  did  not  indicate  a  permanent  change  ii 
the  molecular  state  of  the  sensitive  salt,  since,  if  the  same  process  wen 
gone  through,  and  the  plates  allowed  to  regain  the  temperature  of  th< 
air  before  exposure  to  light,  no  traces  of  the  cold  or  hot  body  would 
be  seen  on  development.  This  struck  us  as  novel,  and  we  shal 
probably  hear  more  about  the  subject  outside  the  Royal  Institution, 
since  a  reference  was  made  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a  phenomenon  oi 
practical  importance  to  photographers.  An  allusion  was  then  made  t 
the-  probability  of  a  connection  between  the  above  described  experi 
ments  and  the  shearing  stress  caused  by  writing  on  a  sensitive  plate. 

The  next  part  of  the  lecture  was  devoted  to  the  enunciation  of  tin 
absorption  of  radiation,  and  the  work  performed  on  the  molecules  when 
such  absorption  took  place.  The  lecturer  seemed  to  think  that  the 
heating  effect  of  a  body  was  chiefly  confined  to  causing  increased 
vibration  in  the  molecules  where  the  chemical  action  was  due  to  the 
increased  vibration  of  the  atoms.  The  relation  of  absorption  to 
chemical  action  was  illustrated  by  spectra  taken  and  developed  on  the 
chloride,  iodide,  and  bromide  of  silver,  all  of  which  experiments  were 
successfully  carried  out.  The  absorption  was  illustrated  by  passing  the 
different  films  through  the  spectrum.  The  connection  of  absorption 
and  chemical  action  were  further  exemplified  by  comparing  the 
absorption  of  bichromate  of  potash,  perchloride  of  iron,  and  nitrate  of 
uranium  in  the  spectrum  with  the  work  performed  on  them,  as  shown 
in  the  spectra  they  impressed.  The  penetration  of  actinic  rays  through 
yellow  glass  was  also  shown  by  direct  experiment,  allusion  being  made 
to  an  experiment  that  had  failed  in  a  former  lecture  from  that  reason. 

The  different  molecular  states  of  bromide  were  next  shown  on  the 
screen,  an  orange,  violet,  blue,  and  sap  green  form  being  well  seen. 
The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  demonstrate  why  the  green  bromide 
should  be  most  sensitive  to  the  ultra-reds,  since  it  absorbed  them  more 
completely  than  did  the  blue  form.  A  spectrum  ou  paper  coated  with 
this  kind  of  emulsion  was  then  taken  through  ruby  glass,  the  whole 
of  the  red  end  and  some  of  the  ultra-red  being  developed  before  the 
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udience.  A  photograph  of  the  carbon  points  of  the  electric  light 
,’ere  taken  through  a  thickish  piece  of  ebonite,  which  concluded  the 

X'l’he  Ret urer  finally  called  attention  to  a  diagram  which  showed  that 
he  sensitive  salts  of  silver  he  used  had  undoubtedly  maxima  in  two 
jealifcies  of  the  spectrum— one  in  the  blue,  and  the  other  an  octave 
,elow  that  which  lay  in  the  ultra-red. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SUBJECTS. 

4o  many  subjects  reappear  for  consideration  again  and  again  before  the 
English  photographic  societies,  it  may  be  useful  to  point  out  that  one 
if  the  utmost  practical  value  is  comparatively  unworked,  namely — 

The  Influences  Affecting  True  Gradation  in  Negatives. 
i’vvo  principal  factors  will  enter  into  the  examination— 1.  The 
haracter  aud  make  of  the  plates.  2.  The  nature  of  the  subjects  and 
ight,  these  latter  being  the  minor  considerations.  In  England  true 
;nidation  can  be  better  judged  by  portraiture  than  by  landscape 
Operations,  but  in  certain  localities  abroad  the  difference  disappears. 
Alien  mountains  far  in  the  distance,  more  or  less  covered  with  snow, 
jome  into  the  picture  the  view  within  a  few  miles  of  the  camera  may  be 
til  right ;  yet  the  magnificent  background  may  be  blotted  out  entirely  if 
t  be  more  than  a  few  miles  distant.  The  background  is  then  as  difficult 
to  catch  efficiently  in  bright  sunshine  as  are  natural  clouds  with  the 
exposure  necessary  for  normal  slowr  landscape  plates.  Now  that  com¬ 
mercial  plates  are  improving  in  uniformity,  in  being  cut  to  proper 
size  and  in  absence  of  elements  of  spottedness,  simple  and  scientific 
tests  as  to  their  relative  power  of  yielding  true  gradation,  and,  if  they 
:lo  not,  tests  as  to  why  they  do  not,  are  more  wanted  than  anything 
else. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  put  another  than  the  sulphite-of-soda  question 
to  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards,  in  whom  I  have  strong  confidence,  although  till 
your  promised  exact  experiments  are  produced  he  has  not  persuaded 
ine  from  using  the  soda  salt,  perhaps  because  he  printed  no  comparative 
way  of  proving  his  point.  He  has  published  that  after  fixing  a  nega¬ 
tive  in  hyposulphite  of  soda  it  should  not  be  held  up  for  examination, 
as  the  delay  may  cause  stains,  but  that  it  should  be  washed  at  once. 
These  stains  I  have  never  been  able  to  see.  Is  that  because  of  my 
use  of  the  sulphite  of  soda  developer  ? 

Recently  I  corroborated  Mr.  W.  Brooks  about  the  economical 
advantage  of  using  the  pyrogallic-sulphite  developer  over  and  over 
again.  Since  this  corroboration  I  have  been  using  gelatino-bromide 
plates  extensively  for  transparencies,  because  local  Swiss  photographers 
do  not  copy  my  negatives  quickly  enough  on  paper  to  get  off  copies 
expeditiously  to  London  newspapers.  Such  transparency  work  shows 
small  differences  in  the  developer  much  more  perceptibly  than  does 
negative-developing  work.  I  now  find  the  second  use  of  the  developer 
to  give  more  veil,  to  lower  the  intensity,  and  to  prolong  the  time  of 
appearance  of  the  image.  This  may  be  to  some  extent  remedied  by  the 
addition  of  a’ few  drops  more  pyrogaliol  and  ammonia;  but  I  now 
never  adopt  the  plan  of  using  the  developer  a  second  time  when  seek¬ 
ing  for  the  very  highest  results.  If  a  picture  I  do  not  much  care 
about  has  to  be  developed — such  as  one  containing  some  additional 
pictorial  details  on  a  larger  scale,  specially  taken  merely  to  guide  the 
engravers — I  use  the  developer  a  second  time,  but  not  to  bring  out  a 
valuable  negative  for  permanent  use.  The  small  economy  does  not 
warrant  such  risk.  These  objections  may  possibly  be  hereafter  over¬ 
come  for  first-rate  work,  but  meanwhile  the  utilisation  of  the  old  pyro- 
gallol  developer  is  a  subject  which  requires  working  out.  One  use  for 
it  is  to  pour  it  into  old  fixing  solutions  to  throw  down  the  silver  by 
long  action  thereupon. 

Wrong  speculative  ideas  may  influence  large  numbers  of  men  for 
years  to  their  injury,  as  in  the  long  time  during  which  developing-room 
operators  have  been  ruining  their  eyesight  in  the  fetish  worship 
of  ruby  light.  Another  species  of  fetish  worship  is  probably  the 
objection  to  the  addition  of  the  bromide  retarder  to  the  pyrogallic 
acid  and  soaking  the  film  with  the  mixture  before  applying  ammonia  to 
the  plate.  It  is  known  that  strong  bromide  will  efface  the  invisible 
image;  but  in  the  developer  the  bromide  is  infinitely  weak,  aud  that 
weakness  is  further  reduced,  if  not  quite  counterbalanced,  by  the 
developing  power  of  plain  pyrogaliol.  There  is  a  great  advantage 
in  pouring  these  two  on  the  dry  film,  first.  The  first  liquids  applied 
rapidly  penetrate  the  dry,  spongy  layer,  and  ammonia  is  not  long 
in  following  them,  because  it  is  volatile,  in  which  respect  it  has 
an  advantage  over  the  new  potash  accelerator.  Thus,  good  fresh 
developer  attacks  all  depths  of  the  film,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the 
usual  method  of  operating.  The  advantageous  results  have  so  far  been 
to  me  practically  evident  in  clean,  brilliant  images  and  good  intensity. 
When  ammonia  and  bromide  are  applied  together  after  the  film 
has  been  soaked  there  is  not  alone  slowness  in  the  penetration  of 
the  sponge  by  both,  but  a  layer  of  decomposed,  discoloured,  and  com¬ 
paratively  inert  pyrogaliol  lies  between  the  bottom  and  top  of  the 
sponge,  through  which  the  latest  chemical  additions  have  to  work  their 
way,  and  probably  the  ammonia  gets  through  faster  than  its  companion, 
which  separation  does  not  conduce  to  brilliancy. 


Harrison’s  Tiif.ory  of  the  Nature  of  Gelatine. 

Sooner  or  later  I  think  that  gelatine  films  will  have  to  be  supplanted 
by  our  old  friend,  collodion,  from  a  year’s  series  of  industrious 
experiments— not  yet  available  for  publication  because  they  arc  con¬ 
nected  with  patents— I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  gelatine,  like 
starch,  consists  chieiiy  of  organic  vesicles,  and  that  the  same  is  the  case 
with  collodion  and  gluten  ;  m  short,  that  in  photographic  films  we  are 
dealing  with  an  infinity  of  what  may  be  called  “bladders,”  more 
or  less  filled  with  organic  matter.  Here  the  Word  “less”  more 
especially  applies  to  collodion,  the  vesicles  of  the  cellulose  having 
become  hardened,  dried,  and  cemented  together  with  resinous  coatings, 
which  coatings  are  softened  or  dissolved  by  the  acids  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  pyroxyline,  thereby  destroying  the  fibrous  texture.  If 
too  much  action  of  the  acids  be  imparted  the  vesicles  themselves  get 
destroyed,  hence  one  necessity  for  carefully  regulating  times  and 
temperatures  when  making  pyroxyline.  To  apply  these  principles  to 
that  exceptionaily-valuable  and  closely-reasoned  scientific  article 
recently  published  in  these  pages  by  Dr.  Vogel,  I  would  suggest  his 
repetition  of  his  experiments  by  adding  various  kinds  of  organic 
matter  to  his  alcohol  before  precipitating  the  silver  therein.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  in  which  the  precipitation  takes  place 
seems  also  to  have  to  do  with  sensitiveness  ;  for  in  making  ordinary 
gelatino-bromide  emulsions  the  extra  concentration  of  the  watery 
solution  in  which  the  precipitation  takes  place  is  experimentally  proved 
to  increase  sensitiveness.  It  is  possible  that  Dr.  Vogel’s  results  were 
partly  due  to  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  as  well  as  to  its  chemical 
nature.  Would  air  or  vapour  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid, 
mechanically  applied  at  the  time  of  precipitation  of  the  silver  salt, 
affect  the  results  ?  Agar-agar  and  seaweed  gelatines,  with  which  I  have 
experimented  for  months  over  other  than  photographic  researches, M 
believe  to  be  scarcely  anything  but  washed-out  vesicles,  and  think  that 
by  adding  organic  matter  to  them  they  may  be  made  to  substitute 
animal  gelatine  in  ordinary  plates  with  very  great  economy. 

As  to  the  best  kind  of  organic  addition,  that  is  a  point  for  experi¬ 
ment;  but  such  as  Hardwich  added  to  collodion  at  times  and  such  as 
were  found  useful  in  old  dry-plate  processes,  might  be  first  tried,  on 
the  presumption  that  their  use  is  already  backed  by  a  certain  amount 
of  practical  experience.  On  this  theory,  gelatine  from  different  animals 
consists  of  different  forms  of  vesicles — differently  more  or  less  loaded 
with  organic  matter  ;  hence  there  was  much  reason  in  a  suggestion  a 
medical  man  once  made  to  some  Scotch  photographic  society  that  the 
photographic  properties  of  the  gelatines  of  various  animals — the  sheep, 
rat,  horse,  pig,  and  dog,  for  instance — should  be  separately  tried  for 
dry  plates  to  ascertain  their  relative  properties.  What  is  wanted  is  to 
reduce  the  sponginess  of  the  film,  aud  to  increase  its  quickness  of  per¬ 
meability  by  liquids,  without  sacrificing  any  good  photographic 
qualities. 

In  what  has  been  said  herein,  of  course  I  know  that  vesicles  are 
“  organic  matter,”  but  in  a  very  stable  state..  By  the  addition  to  them 
of  organic  matter  is  meant  more  unstable  animal  or  vegetable  com¬ 
pounds  richer  (say)  in  nitrogen.  It  may  also  be  objected  that  the 
vesicles  of  starch  can  be  seen  under  the  microscope.  I  know  that  those 
of  gelatine  cannot,  but  possess  strong  experimental  presumptive 
evidence  that  they  are  present. 

The  solvents  of  the  colloids  I  think  to  act  by  being  solvents  of  the 
coatings  of  the  vesicles.  Fibrous  cellulose  is  recognised  by  chemists 
to  be  accompanied  by  hardened  resinous  matter  which  it  is  difficult  to 
separate.  My  conclusion  follows  that  pyroxyline  is,  therefore,  naturally 
soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  after  the  resinous  matter  has  been  partly 
broken  down  chemically  by  acids.  Gelatine  requires  warm  water  to 
dissolve  it.  If  it  be  long  boiled  its  setting  power  is  destroyed  ;  in 
other  words,  the  skins  of  the  vesicles  are  more  or  less  destroyed,  but 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  liquid  remains  the  same.  Ammoniacal 
solution  of  oxide  of  copper  is  a  most  remarkable  solvent  of  the  coating 
of  cellulose  vesicles;  hence  its  use  in  limited  quantity  in  making 
Willesden  paper. 

Green  Light  in  the  Developing-Eoom. 

That  those  speakers  were  in  error  who,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  made  utterances  against  the 
value  of  green  screens  for  light  in  the  developing-room,  can  be  proved 
experimentally  by  making  a  polychromatic  negative,  as  recently  de¬ 
scribed  in  these  pages,  with  a  variety  of  pairs  of  green  tissue  paper. 
Some  of  the  superimposed  greens  will  be  found  to  print  through 
freely  upon  gelatine  plates;  others  will  he  found  to  stop  photo¬ 
graphic  action  as  well  as  Mr.  Debenham’s  green  and  yellow. 
Had  his  combination  given  a  perceptibly  yellow  or  red  light,  “hot 
to  the  eyes,  which  it  does  not,  I  should  now  be  using  a  green 
light;  exclusively.  When  doctors  supply  eye-shades  to  persons 
with  weak  eyes,  they  would  be  thought  mad  if  they  coloured 
them  ruby  or  yellow,  so  black  or  green  are  the  colours  alwaj’s 
chosen.  It  would  be  bad  for  the  eyes  if  fields  and  forests  were 
of  a  burning  red  or  bright  yellow  colour,  and  this  is  the  strongest 
argument  for  the  use  of  green.  A  proper  green  can  be  found 
and  used  with  safety  and  advantage  in  the  developing-room, 
if  moderate  artificial  light  (I  have  no  experience  as  to  daylight)  be 
used  as  the  original  source  of  illumination,  and  the  earlier  parts  of  the 
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development  be  conducted  not  too  close  to  the  screen,  which  should 
always  be  at  a  low  elevation  in  relation  to  the  surface  of  the  plate. 
Unless  the  paper  screens,  tested  spectroscopically,  be  of  equal  thickness 
and  transparency  and  amount  of  staining,  comparative  experiments 
are  vitiated  in  scientific  value  as  to  the  practical  utility  of  different 
colours.  Plates  can  be  developed  in  safety  with  any  tolerably  non- 
actinic,  translucent  (not  transparent)  screen,  whatever  its  colour,  if  the 
operator  be  but  careful  at  what  distance  and  elevation  he  works  from  it, 
so  he  may  as  well  use  a  colour  good  for  the  eyes.  I  develope 
Monckhoven’s  plates  with  sulpho-pyrogallol  in  a  good  light,  without 
fog,  and  easily  see  upon  lifting  the  plate  when  it  is  developed  to  the 
right  intensity,  so  that  after-intensification  is  never  necessary.  The 
question  of  distance  is  of  more  importance  than  that  of  colour,  and 
the  advantage  of  a  green  screen  in  abolishing  light  hot  to  the  eyes 
is  beyond  doubt  to  those  who  try  it  practically.  The  error  about  green 
light  is  worth  correcting,  because  it  may  help  to  save  men  from  injuring 
their  eyes  unnecessarily. 

Dry  Plates  in  Switzerland. 

The  Editors  ask  for  information  about  English  sizes  of  dry  plates  in 
Switzerland.  Dr.  Monckhoven  keeps  the  English  half-plate  sizes 
(perhaps  others),  at  local  prices,  on  sale  by  his  agent  in  Geneva;  with 
this  exception  I  believe  that  no  plates  cut  to  fit  English  cameras  are 
on  sale  in  Switzerland.  The  delays,  expenses,  and  way  in  which 
plates  ordered  from  England  are  spoilt  by  light  admitted  by  custom¬ 
house  officers  are  something  awful — in  fact,  prohibitory.  Several  English 
makers  sell  plates  on  the  continent,  but  in  nearly  every  case  cut  only 
to  the  sizes  used  in  foreign  cameras.  W.  H.  Harrison. 

Lucerne,  Switzerland,  March  18,  1884. 


A  SUMMER  HOLIDAY. 

[Abstract  of  a  communication  to  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society.] 

On  a  Friday  night  in  July,  two  summers  ago,  I  was  deliberating  on  the 
wisdom  or  otherwise  of  going  alone  to  Switzerland  on  a  tour  which  I  had 
planned  out.  I  had  packed  most  of  my  requirements,  and,  although 
anxious  to  go,  still  I  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  solitude,  when  fortune 
favoured  me  in  the  person  of  a  friend  who  consented  to  accompany  me  on 
twenty-four  hours’  notice.  It  was  a  great  risk  going  such  a  long  journey 
with  an  untried  companion  for  the  first  time,  as  I  do  not  think  anything 
tries  a  friend  more  than  travelling  and  living  together;  but,  I  am  proud  to 
say,  my  friend  proved  to  be  the  most  pleasant  companion  it  was  ever  the 
lot  of  any  one  to  have.  Our  “out”  was  the  means  of  forming  a  deep  attach¬ 
ment  to  each  other,  which  only  ended  by  his  lamentable  death  from  an 
accident. 

My  apparatus  consisted  of  a  Rouch’s  whole-plate  camera,  three  double 
backs  ;  Ross’s  rapid  symmetrical  lens,  eleven -inch  focus ;  Dallmeyer’s  rapid 
rectilinear,  eight  and  a-quarter-inch  focus;  Dallmeyer’s  7J  x  W.  A.  P. 
landscape  lens;  a  Rouch’s  folding  stand,  a  good  supply  of  Swan’s  plates, 
and  our  esteemed  President’s  collodio-albumen  plates.  I  may  here  say 
that  during  the  whole  of  my  travels  I  have  never  had  the  least  diffi¬ 
culty  with  regard  to  passing  the  customs  with  my  photographic  kit.  The 
moment  I  get  to  the  examination  room  I  immediately  open  my  kit  and 
portmanteau,  courteously  explain  that  it  is  a  photographic  apparatus,  that 
I  photograph  for  pleasure,  offer  to  show  the  contents,  and  never,  in  the 
course  of  my  experience,  have  I  had  any  further  prying,  but  have  passed  on 
at  once.  The  customs  officers  have  a  vei’y  disagreeable  duty  to  perform, 
and  they  can  make  that  duty  a  very  unpleasant  one  for  any  shortcomings 
of  courtesy  or  hauteur  shown. 

We  started  on  the  Saturday  night  with  light  hearts  by  the  11  p.m.  train 
for  London,  and  were  soon  quickly  speeding  away  through  the  semi¬ 
darkness  of  a  summer  night.  We  arrived  in  the  metropolis  too  early — - 
aye,  and  had  to  leave  too  early— for  any  chance  of  a  breakfast ;  so,  having 
two  hours  to  spare,  we  whiled  away  the  time  by  taking  a  walk  along  the 
Thames  embankment,  where  many  a  shocking  sight  presented  itself  of 
the  wretchedness  of  men,  women,  and  children  asleep  on  the  seats  as  we 
strolled  along  that  beautiful  summer  morn.  Unfortunately  I  had  left  my 
camera  at  the  station,  or  I  should  certainly  have  been  tempted  to  depict 
this  sad  state  of  human  existence. 

We  left  about  ten  o’clock  for  Dover,  and  on  the  steamer  we  did  get 
something  to  eat,  having  fasted  nearly  sixteen  hours.  A  short,  smooth 
passage,  and  we  were  at  Calais.  There  was  no  time  to  spare ;  we  started 
again,  through  the  flat  and  dreary  landscapes  of  France.  A  little  more 
patience,  and  we  were  at  Paris.  Anglais!  the  magic  word  sent  us  through 
the  customs  without  trouble.  We  stayed  in  Paris  until  next  day,  as  we 
thought  it  better  to  break  the  journey  there,  our  next  stopping-place  being 
Geneva.  Having  decided  to  go  by  the  night  mail,  we  started  by  the  train 
from  the  Gare  de  Lyon  about  8  p.m.  for  Switzerland. 

Geneva  is  the  richest  and  most  populous  town  in  Switzerland,  and 
abounds  with  lovely  views,  both  lake  and  architecture.  The  banks  of  the 
Rhone  are  flanked  with  broad  quays  and  substantial  buildings  ;  but  the 
interior  has  a  corresponding  effect,  the  streets  with  few  exceptions  being 
narrow,  steep,  and  crooked.  Between  the  Pont  du  Mont  Blanc  and  the 
Pont  du  Bergues  is  Rosseau’s  Island.  In  the  centre  stands  the  bronze 
statue  of  the  wild,  self-torturing  sophist  himself  (by  Praden,  in  1834). 
The  national  monument  also  is  good,  and  the  Duke  gorgeous.  They  are 
both  well  worth  a  plate  or  two  being  exposed  on  them. 

Next  morning  saw  us  loading  a  voiture  (the  driver  of  which  looked  like  a 
brigand’s  apprentice,  but  turned  out  a  very  jolly  fellow)  with  our  baggage 
and  selves  for  Cbamounix,  rid  Bonneville  Closes,  St.  Martin,  and  Sal- 
lanches.  The  road  traverses  the  new  village  of  Chene.  A  few  miles  further 


on  the  scenery  becomes  more  picturesque.  Near  Bonneville,  on  the  i 
bank  of  the  Arve,  stands  a  monument  to  the  natives  of  the  departm 
who  fell  in  the  campaign  of  1870-71 ;  and  on  the  left,  100  feet  high,  anot 
to  the  memory  of  King  Charles  Felix  of  Sardinia.  Cluses,  the  next  su 
town,  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  watchmakers. 

The  hills  here  begin  to  assume  the  stupendous  height  and  size  which 
thoroughly  defy  the  traveller  to  judge  distances  in  this  part  of  the-  wm 
The  road  traverses  a  district  devastated  by  mud  and  detritus.  At 
village  of  >St.  Martin  we  suddenly  obtain  a  magnificent  view  of  .\], 
Blanc,  and  though  its  white  and  solemn  peaks  rise  majestically  into  i 
heavens  it  is  no  less  than  twelve  miles  distant  in  a  straight  line,  and  set 
almost  to  convey  the  idea  that  there  is  no  world  beyond.  A  collod 
albumen  plate  was  exposed  here  from  the  bridge,  which  turned  out  a  vt 
fair  negative.  Passing  onwards  through  Sallanches  we  came  to  the  sm 
but  popular  watering-place  of  St.  Gervais-le-Bains,  situated  in  the  wood 
ravine  of  Montjoie.  The  building  is  something  after  the  Chinese  pago. 
style,  and  I  exposed  a  plate  on  it  with  success.  As  we  drove  along  t 
glaciers  were  now  visible;  but,  owing  to  the  vastness  of  the  mountains 
which  they  are  framed,  it  is  impossible  at  first  to  realise  their  extent. 

At  last  we  arrived  at  Chamounix,  where  the  hospitable  and  attenti 
landlord  of  the  Hotel  de  Londres  received  us  as  brothers  and  immediate 
had  us  ushered  up  to  our  bedroom,  a  metal  plate  on  the  door  of  which  boi 
an  inscription  to  the  effect  that  it  had  been  occupied  by  Albert  ttmitl 
whose  famous  caricatures  of  the  “  Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc”  were  so  famou 
Of  course  this  was  too  good  a  chance  to  be  missed,  so  I  photographe 
Mont  Blanc  from  the  window.  There  was  a  large  enclosed  yard  in  inn 
of  the  hotel,  and  this  was  filled  with  villagers  waiting  to  see  the  diligeno 
arrive  or  to  hire  themselves  to  excursionists  for  the  morrow.  The  Ion 
porch  of  the  hotel  was  populous  with  tourists,  who  sat  under  the  vast,  ovei 
shadowing  bulk  of  Mont  Blanc  and  gossiped  or  meditated.  Mont  Blan 
is  15,781  feet  high.  There  was  a  red  signal  light  glowing  in  the  darknes 
of  the  mountain  side,  and  it  seemed  but  a  trifling  way  up.  That  light  wa 
on  the  Grand  Mulcts,  10,000  feet  high  above  the  valley ;  but  in  the  dav 
time,  even,  the  foreshortening  effect  of  the  mountains  create  curious  decep 
tions. 

Next  morning  saw  us  off  on  mules  to  Montanvert  for  the  Mer  de  Glace. 
From  Montanvert  we  crossed  the  glacier  in  safety,  but  had  many  mis¬ 
givings  ;  the  crevasses  yawned  deep  and  mysterious,  and  it  made  one 
nervous  to  traverse  them.  I  gave  the  guide  my  apparatus  to  carry,  whilst 
I  made  good  use  of  the  alpenstock,  for  the  huge,  round  waves  were  slippery. 
It  was  a  blazing  hot  day,  and  as  we  climbed  along  the  moraine  on  the 
opposite  side  we  could  not  help  thinking  that  for  pleasure  it  was  pretty 
hard  work.  I  exposed  several  plates  on  the  glacier,  also  on  two  pretty 
waterfalls,  and  by-and-by  came  to  the  Mauvais  Pas.  It  is  a  winding  foot¬ 
path  round  a  precipice,  with  nothing  to  hold  on  but  some  loose  iron  rail¬ 
ing  here  and  there  plugged  into  the  rock  with  wedges  of  wood,  and 
perhaps  1,000  feet  straight  down.  I  got  safely  across,  and  wanted  my 
friend  to  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  pass  whilst  I  exposed  a  plate,  but  he 
declined.  However,  I  made  one  exposure  on  it,  when  another  party  wan 
coming  over. 

We  now  arrived  at  the  Chapeau,  where  our  mules  (sent  round  from 
Montanvert)  awaited  us.  Of  course  I  had  to  mount,  although  I  would 
have  much  prefen-ed  walking ;  for  the  mule  in  mountaineering  will  persist 
in  walking  on  the  very  edge  of  the  precipice.  The  habit  is  occasioned, 
I  am  told,  by  the  mules  carrying  packages  up  the  mountain  passes,  and 
they  take  the  outer  edge  so  that  they  can  clear  the  mountain  side 
without  scrubbing  the  sides  of  their  panniers.  In  a  short  time  we  arrived 
safely  at  our  hotel,  after  being  well  shaken  up  by  the  mules,  for  their 
gait  is  neither  a  walk,  nor  a  trot,  nor  a  canter,  nor  a  gallop,  but  a  jogging, 
shuffling  kind  of  gait  which  takes  all  the  fun  out  of  one.  After  that 
day’s  excursion  I  swore  off  mules,  and  have  never  crossed  the  back  of  one 
since. 

We  left  next  morning  for  Martigny  by  voiture.  On  our  way  we  made 
a  detour  to  the  Cascade-de-Berard— a  picturesque  waterfall,  in  a  wild 
district.  Beyond  Poyaz  the  road  leads  through  a  valley  containing  the 
church  of  Yalorcine,  which  is  protected  from  avalanches  by  a  barrier  of 
masonry.  Pursuing  our  way  we  soon  afterwards  reached  the  famous  rocks 
of  the  Tete-Noire.  The  scenery  at  this  point  is  indescribably  grand  and 
beautiful,  and  two  or  three  plates  may  be  profitably  employed.  Proceeding 
on  our  journey  by  a  good  road  we  at  length  arrived  at  Martigny — a  pretty 
village  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone. 

The  next  day  was  spent  in  visiting  and  photographing  the  Gorges-du- 
Durnant.  It  is  a  gorge  through  which  the  Durnant  is  precipitated  in  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  four  cascades.  It  has  been  made  accessible  by  means  of  a  gallery  870 
yards  in  length,  and  well  repays  a  visit.  The  Gorge-du-Trient  was  another 
trip.  The  view  is  imposing — the  rocks,  420  feet  high,  almost  close  in  over¬ 
head,  looking  like  a  large  cavern.  I  did  not  expose  any  plates  here,  as  it 
would  have  required  a  long  exposure  and  we  had  not  the  time  to  spare; 
but  I  often  regretted  that  I  came  away  without  doing  so,  even  had  I  been 
compelled  to  stay  another  day.  Cretinism  in  its  most  repulsive  form  exists  in 
this  valley,  and  will  ever  be  remembered  by  anyone  who  has  seen  it.  From 
here  we  took  train  for  Vernayaz,  where  we  stayed  the  night,  previously 
making  arrangements  for  an  early  start  next  morning  by  voiture. 

We  left  at  5.30  a.m.  for  Leuk,  and  soon  reached  Sierre — a  small  town 
situated  on  a  height  and  commanded  by  a  picturesque  old  castle.  The 
valleys  and  mountains  really  repaid  an  early  start.  Just  before  arriving  at 
Leuk  we  passed  the  curious  little  village  of  Albinen  ;  it  can  only  be  reached 
by  means  of  eight  rude  ladders  attached  to  the  perpendicular  face  of  the 
rock,  the  descent  of  which  is  more  difficult  than  the  ascent.  Shortly  after¬ 
wards  we  arrived  at  Bad  Leuk — a  village  composed  principally  of  wooden 
houses.  It  is  famous  for  its  springs,  twenty-two  in  number,  chiefly 
beneficial  in  cases  of  cutaneous  disease.  The  patients  spend  two  or  three 
hours  at  a  time  in  the  baths,  which  are  something  after  the  style  of 
swimming-baths,  and  there  are  floating  tables  on  which  c  iffee  and  tea  and 
other  refreshments  are  placed. 
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he  huge,  perpendicular  wall  of  the  Gemini  here  presents  the  appear- 
3  of  inaccessibility.  However,  that  was  our  route;  so  after  making 
orations  and  engaging  a  guide  and  mule  for  carrying  our  ' 

0y  we  went,  quite  unconscious  of  the  task  befoie  us,  except 
'as  “a  biff  walk.”  The  road  wound  in  corkscrew  curves  up 


3  of  inaccessibility.  —  .  - . 

larations  and  engaging  a  guide  and  mule  for  carrying  our  baggage, 

'  "  pt  we  knew 

as  "a  big  walk.”  The  road  wound  m  concscrew  curves  up  the  face 
the  colossal  precipice— a  narrow  way,  with  apvays  solid  rock  at  one 
,w  and  perpetual  nothingness  at  the  other,  the  upper  part  actually 
jecting  at  places  beyond  the  lower.  We  met  very  few  travellers, 
we  always  took  the  inside,  and  flattened  ourselves  against  the  solid 
1c.  Every  few  hundred  yards,  when  we  came  to  a  bad  place  or  sudden 
ner,  there  was  a  little  protection  by  wooden  rails. 

Vhen  we  had  climbed  two  or  three  thousand  feet,  and  looked  for  a  last 
w  of  the  place  we  had  left,  there  was  presented  the  charming  view  of 
bright  green  level,  with  a  pretty  town  in  its  midst,  and  a  silvery 
■am  winding  amongst  the  meadows,  its  background  of  gigantic 
cipices  clothed  with  pines,  and  above  all  the  snowy  domes  and  peaks  of 
Monte  Rosa  region.  We  were  soon  afterwards  amongst  the  snow, 
eloped  in  cloud  and  mist,  and  had  to  put  on  our  waterproofs.  Shortly 
jrwards  we  passed  the  Daubensee — a  lake  a  mile  and  a-half  in  length, 
by  the  glacier  waters,  with  no  visible  outlet,  and  generally  frozen  for 
en  months  in  the  year.  A  short  distance  from  here  we  reached  the 
iwarenbach,  and  pulled  up  for  refreshment. 

>n  our  downward  track,  which  now  began,  the  path  lay  through  a  wild 
uninteresting  country,  enlivened  only  by  the  pretty  alpine  flowers, 
ich  seem  to  grow  at  any  height,  until  we  reached  the  level  of  vegetation 
in.  Now  beauty  after  beauty  began  to  be  unfolded  to  our  view  in  the 
t  marvellous  manner ;  and  oh  !  for  one  half-hour  without  those  fleecy 
c  ids  now  below,  then  above,  and  again  all  round,  dancing  and  drifting  in 
mt  fantastic  beauty,  but  never  leaving  us  long  enough  to  permit  us  to 
'e  a  *•  shot.”  Every  turn  revealed  a  new  and  lovely  scene  ;  and,  although 
t  journey  was  long  and  hard  enough  to  have  satisfied  a  professional 
j  lestrian,  I  can  never  forget  how  enjoyable  it  was,  nor  its  ever-varying 
irms.  The  only  view  I  did  get  was  in  one  minute  afterwards  enveloped 
cloud  and  thoroughly  hid.  However,  all  things  end,  and,  after  eight 
irs’  walking,  we  reached  Kandersteg,  where  we  stayed  for  the  night. 

Tom  Kandersteg  we  left  next  morning  by  voiture  (there  is  no  other 
thod  of  escape),  and  soon  reached  the  square  tower  of  the  ruined  Eelsen¬ 
passing  the  road  which  diverges  to  the  Blane  See  or  Blue  Sea, 
turesquely  embosomed  in  w'ood,  and  remarkable  for  its  brilliant  effects 
colour.  The  road  now  was  very  level,  and  passing  Fellenburg  (now  a 
son),  we  were  soon  at  Fruitegen — one  of  the  cleanest  and  prettiest 
lages  I  ever  saw,  situated  in  a  very  fertile  valley. 

Driving  on  through  pretty  villages  and  country  brought  us  to  Aeschi, 
ich  is  situated  on  a  height  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  Lake 
Thun,  and  here  we  first  saw  the  Swiss  waitress  in  all  the  pride  of  her 
-ive  costume.  Leaving  here  the  rain  now  began  to  fall  rather  heavily, 
ich  caused  us  to  have  the  carriage  closed,  and  drive  on  quickly  to 
1  ierlaken.  Interlaken  attracts  numerous  visitors,  and  is  noted  for  its  mild, 

‘  lable  climate.  The  “whey”  cure  is  an  inducement  for  some,  whilst 
,ny  select  it  as  a  starting-point  for  excursions. 

Ye  were  off  in  good  time  next  morning  for  Lanterbrunnen,  and  had  not 
1  >ceeded  far  when  the  Jungfrau,  with  her  dazzling  shroud  of  eternal  snow, 

£  reared  in  all  her  majesty.  Our  voiture  had  soon  to  be  abandoned  for 
1  :ses  to  ascend  the  path  of  the  Miirren,  which  leaves  the  valley  and  rapidly 
ends  to  the  right  of  the  stream.  Close  by  here  is  the  celebrated  Staub- 
uch  Fall,  which  descends  in  an  unbroken  fall  of  980  feet.  Passing  along 
ascended  through  a  wood  to  a  bridge  over  the  Staubbach  ;  then  we 
>ssed  two  small  streams  and  quitted  the  wood.  We  then  descended  to 
3  valley  on  the  other  side  on  foot  (the  horses  having  been  left  at  the  top 
the  Miirren),  and  are  soon  in  the  voiture,  which  has  been  sent  round  to 
et  us.  From  here  we  drove  merrily,  beguiling  the  time  with  song  and 
;ry.  until  we  got  back  to  our  hotel. 

Next  morning  our  journey  was  to  Grindelwald  and  the  Eismeer.  The  road 
jidually  ascends  the  picturesque  and  well- wooded  Lutschenthal,  en- 
ened  by  numerous  farm  houses ;  it  then  crosses  the  river  four  times 
thin  a  short  distance,  and  ascends  more  rapidly,  passing  a  small  res- 
lrant,  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  there  is  a  good  retrospective  view, 
little  further  on,  beyond  a  narrow  part  of  the  valley,  opens  the  Grindel- 
Idthal,  inclosed  by  imposing  mountains — Eiger,  Mettenburg,  Sneckhorn, 
d  Wetterhorn.  Grindelwald  owes  much  of  its  reputation  to  its  two 
iciers,  which  descend  far  into  the  valley  and  are  easy  of  access.  To 
tain  a  survey  of  the  glacier  a  visit  should  be  paid  to  the  Eismeer. 
narrow  but  well-kept  path  ascends  the  slope  to  the  left,  whence  a  steep 
jht  of  steps  decends  to  the  glacier.  Returning,  we  turned  to  the  left 
view  the  ice  tunnels,  which  are  very  wonderful. 

Next  day  we  turned  towards  home,  taking  train  for  Darlingen,  and 
tbarked  on  the  steamboat  for  Thun.  Arriving  there  we  deposited  our 
gg&ge  M  the  station,  and.  were  soon  rambling  through  this  quaint  old 
yn,  where  the  guide  book  informed  us  600  people  peacefully  make  their 
at"  y  Vie  war‘  We  about  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  via  Berne 
d  Neuchatel,.  for  Paris,  changing  at  Pontarlier  (border  customs),  and 
riving  at  Paris,  about  ten  o’clock  next  morning.  After  staying  two  or 
ree  days  we  arrived  safely  home,  after  one  of  the  most  pleasant  “  outs  ”  I 
er  Joseph  R.  Greatorex. 

— - - »  - 

ON  BICHROMATED  GELATINE  FILMS  AND  THE 
STANNOTYPE  PROCESS.* 

WORE  going  on  to  consider  the  process  by  which  the  mould  is  obtained, 
word  or  two  regarding  the  special  form  of  tissue  that  is  required  may  be 
cessary.  I  or  those  who  may  work  the  process  prepared  tissue  can  be  had 
"n  Mr.  Woodbury.  Here  is.  a  specimen  of  it.  As  you  will  see,  it  has 
iv  httle  colouring  matter  in  it.  The  colouring  matter  here,  as  far  as  the 
pu-d;is  concerned,  is  superfluous  ;  but  it  was  found  necessary  to  have  a 
Concluded  from  page  205.’ 


little,  so  as  to  judge  of  the  developing  of  the  mould.  The  tissue  can  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  amateur  should  he  be  so  minded,  and  the  formula  for  preparing 
the  same  is  to  be  found  in  an  article  on  stannotype  which  appeared  in  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography  of  February  18th  of  the  current 
year 

Gelatine .  4  ounces. 

Glycerine .  jounce. 

Sugar  .  180  grains. 

Colouring .  as  required. 

Water .  16  ounces. 

The  sugar  and  glycerine  are  dissolved  in  the  water,  and  the  gelatine 
allowed  to  swell  therein.  The  gelatine  must  be  of  an  easily  soluble  kind. 
Nelson’s  is  recommended.  After  all  is  dissolved  by  heat  the  colouring 
matter  (liquid  indian  ink  does  very  well)  is  added.  The  mixture,  after 
filtering,  is  ready  to  be  poured  on  to  glass  plates,  accurately  levelled  and 
previously  coated  over  with  ox-gall..  The  plates  can  be  made  into  shallow 
trays  by  surrounding  them  with  pieces  of  wood,  which  can  be  removed  so 
soon  as  the  gelatine  has  set.  The  plates  are  now  dried  in  an  apartment  or 
drying-cupboard  at  a  temperature  of  about  70'.  The  gelatine  takes  about 
two  days  to  dry.  Sheets  of  paper,  cut  to  the  required  size,  are  then 
wetted  and  applied  to  the  film  by  means  of  the  squeegee,  and  after  two 
hours’  further  drying  the  paper  will  be  found  adhesive.  The  tissue  can  be 
kept  on  these  glass  plates  till  actually  required.  Here  is  a  specimen  of 
home-made  tissue. 

We  come  now  to  the  sensitising  of  the  tissue.  A  six-per-cent,  solution  of 
bichromate  is  required,  and  the  time  of  immersion  five  to  six  minutes. 
After  sensitising  and  allowing  to  drain,  the  tissue  has  to  be  dried  ;  and,  as 
drying  by  heat  is  objectionable,  as  the  tissue  might  be  thereby  rendered 
insoluble,  a  special  mode  of  drying  has  to  be  adopted.  For  this  a  drving- 
box  with  chloride  of  calcium  is  necessary,  and  such  a  box  you  have  here. 
By  sensitising  over  night  and  leaving  the  box  in  a  somewhat  warm  room 
the  tissue  should  be  ready  for  use  in  the  morning.  It  is  necessary  that  the. 
chloride  of  calcium  be  fresh,  to  give  satisfactory  results.  The  exposure  of 
the  sensitised  tissue  behind  the  prepared  transparency  must  be  regulated 
by  the  photometer.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  behind  the  tissue 
in  the  printing-frame  a  piece  of  india-rubber  cloth  or  oilskin  paper,  such  as 
is  used  in  copying  letters,  should  be  placed.  As  to  the  necessary  exposure, 
experience  will  be  found  to  be  the  sine  qua  non.  The  exposure  over,  the 
tissue  is  developed  on  patent  plate  glass,  collodionised  as  in  the  case  of  prepar¬ 
ing  the  transparency.  After  the  tissue  is  squeegeed  on  to  the  plate  the  glass 
should  be  covered  with  blotting-paper,  a  sheet  of  glass  laid  over  it,  and  the 
whole  subjected  to  some  heavy  weight.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  there¬ 
after  development  may  be  proceeded  with.  This  is  a  somewhat  prolonged 
process,  occupying  from  about  three  to  five  hours.  It  is  evidently  a  matter 
of  considerable  judgment  to  determine  when  a  mould  has  been  sufficiently 
washed.  The  water  to  be  used  in  the  development  must  be  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  about  110°  Fahr. 

When  the  mould  is  sufficiently  developed  it  is  rinsed  with  hot  water,  and 
then  with  cold.  After  draining  it  is  removed  to  a  dish  containing  fresh 
methylated  spirit  and  allowed  to  remain  for  several  hours.  The  gelatine  is 
thereby  deprived  of  its  water,  and  on  the  mould  being  removed  it  very 
quickly  dries.  Black  spots  on  the  mould,  due  to  defects  in  the  trans¬ 
parency,  can  at  this  stage  be  removed ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  strip  of  glass 
with  a  clean  fracture  across  will  be  found  most  serviceable.  The  mould  is 
now  ready  to  receive  its  coating  of  tinfoil,  only  before  doing  so  a  solution 
of  india-rubber  in  benzole  is  poured  over  the  mould,  as  in  coating  a  glass 
plate  with  collodion.  A  thicker  solution  of  india-rubber  is  passed  round 
the  edges  of  the  glass  by  means  of  a  brush.  Having  cut  a  piece  of  tinfoil 
to  the  size  of  the  glass,  free  from  holes,  the  tinfoil  and  the  glass  are  put 
together  through  the  rollers  of  a  domestic  wringing-machine — one  with 
india-rubber  rollers.  The  rollers  have  to  be  separated  sufficiently  far  apart 
in  the  first  instance  to  allow  the  glass  and  foil  to  enter  freely,  and  when  the 
centre  of  the  glass  is  between  the  two  rollers  pressure  is  applied  and 
the  glass  worked  gradually  backwards  and  forwards,  extending  the  motion 
till  both  edges  of  the  glass  be  reached.  It  is  necessary  to  start  in  the 
centre  of  the  glass  to  avoid  any  bubbles  getting  between  the  mould  and  the 
tinfoil.  When  finished  the  mould  presents  an  appearance  similar  to  the 
specimen  which  I  now  put  forward. 

The  press  claims  our  next  attention,  and  here  it  will  be  seen  that  Wood¬ 
bury’s  mechanical  ingenuity  comes  into  play.  As  it  is  on  the  table  there 
will  be  no  need  to  describe  it.  The  mode  of  using  it  is  as  follows : — Having 
cut  a  piece  of  stout  blot  ting-board  to  the  size  of  the  glass,  and,  having 
steeped  it  in  water  and  allowed  it  to  drain,  it  is  placed  thereon,  and  all  the 
screws  having  been  loosened  the  top  part  of  the  press  is  allowed  to  lie 
freely  of  its  own  weight  on  the  mould.  The  press  is  then  closed  by  pushing 
the  handle  forwards,  and  the  screw  under  the  arch  of  the  press  screwed  up 
as  tightly  as  possible,  thereafter  the  top  screw,  and  lastly  the  screw  which 
fixes  the  ball-and-socket  joint.  On  releasing  the  handle  the  top  part  of  the 
press  lifts  as  a  whole,  and  will  always  fall  back  again  to  the  same  position. 

The  mould  is  now  greased  with  a  mixture  of  salad  oil  and  paraffine  oil 
by  means  of  a  piece  of  flannel,  and  we  are  ready  to  draw  proofs.  A  word 
as  to  the  ink  employed.  It  is  simply  gelatine  dissolved  in  water— one 
ounce  of  gelatine  to  six  to  seven  parts  of  water,  and  with  colouring  matter 
added  to  suit  the  particular  requirements  of  each  mould.  The  photo¬ 
graphic  tint,  which  we  are  all  so  much  accustomed  to,  is  arrived  at  by 
means  of  a  mixture  of  carmine  and  indian-ink,  or  alizarine  and  indian-ink. 
A  deep  mould  requires  less  colouring  matter  than  a  shallow  one.  The  tem¬ 
perature  at  which  the  ink  should  be  kept  is  somewhere  about  120  to 
130°  Fahr.  . 

At  this  stage  it  may  be  as  well  to  close  this  paper  and  proceed  to  throw  off 
a  print  or  two  from  the  mould  which  at  present  is  lying  on  the  bed  of  the  press. 
The  mould  is  not  quite  such  a  perfect  one  as  I  could  have  wished :  but  as  I 
was  afraid,  on  account  of  the  defective  light  we  have  lately  been  having, 
tliat  I  was  going  to  be  “ short  shipped”  altogether,  T  was  only  too  glad  to 
get  one  at  all  to  show  at  this  meeting.  Since  taking  to  stannotype  I  have 
only  prepared  two  moulds  altogether,  so  that  I  bring  the  process  before 
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your  notice  under  somewhat  imperfect  conditions.  Had  the  light  been 
better  than  what  we  have  been  lately  experiencing,  I  feel  justified  in  say¬ 
ing  that  more  perfect  results  would  have  been  obtainable. 

Mr.  Woodbury,  knowing  that  I  was  to  communicate  something  regard¬ 
ing  his  process  to  our  Society,  has  very  kindly  sent  down  some  of  his 
printing  moulds.  He  has  also  sent  down  some  magnificent  examples  of 
stannotype  prints.  I  think  for  this  attention  he  should  receive  our  most 
cordial  thanks.  I  think  also  you  will  admit  that  the  work  produced  is 
magnificent;  and  that  there  is  a  great  future  for  stannotype  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt.  Mr.  Woodbury  deserves  all  success  in  the  process  which  he 
lias  devised,  and  I  am  sure  the  members  of  the  Glasgow  and  West  of 
Scotland  Amateur  Photographic  Association  will  join  me  in  wishing  him 
that  his  success  may  be  of  a  kind  that  will  benefit  himself  in  no  stinted 
degree.  W.  Lang,  Jun. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  NOTES  OF  A  VOYAGE  FROM  LIVERPOOL 
TO  TRIESTE  IN  A  CUNARD  STEAMER,  JANUARY,  1884. 

[Abstract  of  a  communication  to  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.] 
My  photographic  “kit”  was  a  “scratch”  one.  The  idea  of  the  journey 
being  sudden,  there  was  but  little  time  to  scrape  an  outfit  together.  We 
left  Liverpool  in  the  S.S.  “Aleppo,”  on  January  11th. 

As  we  neared  Gibraltar  I  took  a  photograph  of  the  old  Moorish  town  of 
Tarifa,  but,  owing  to  the  distance,  it  is  worth  nothing.  A  general  view  of 
the  continent  of  Africa  shares  the  same  fate,  and  the  views  of  the  rock 
itself  as  we  neared  it  towards  sunset  are  not  good. 

We  left  Gibraltar  at  sunset,  and  as  we  rounded  Europa  Point  the  views 
were  grand.  Two  plates  were  tried,  but  with  the  result  of  under-exposure. 
The  fine  red  mountains  of  Cape  de  Gata  formed  the  next  subject,  at  7.45  a.ni. 
This  picture  is  unavoidably  a  mere  strip  across  the  plate,  owing  to  the 
distance  and  to  being  taken  from  the  steamer.  It  seems  almost  impossible 
to  get  an  artistic  view  of  land  while  passing  in  a  steamer.  As  a  rule  there 
is  no  object  to  form  a  foreground,  and  the  straight  line  of  the  horizon  is 
not  picturesque.  The  next  subject — a  ship  off  Cape  Palos— would 
have  formed  a  lovely  picture  if  the  glories  of  the  Mediteranean  sunset  be¬ 
hind  could  be  portrayed.  Every  tint,  from  crimson  to  pale  green, 
overspread  the  sky,  and  as  a  rule  we  generally  had  these  grand  effects. 

On  January  21st,  at  8  a.m.,  we  put  in  to  Genoa  for  two  days.  Genoa  is 
a  splendid  city  of  palaces,  and  possesses  many  ancient  and  picturesque 
buildings,  as  well  as  numerous  streets  so  narrow  that  you  could  shake  hand-; 
from  the  top  stories  with  your  opposite  neighbours.  The  houses  in  these 
streets  are  taller  even  than  those  of  Edinburgh,  and  are  full  of  fascina¬ 
tion  for  the  photographer.  You  come  upon  large  public  washing  troughs 
iu  open  courts,  with  women  all  round  at  work;  and  clothes  hang  across  the 
narrow  alleys.  I  tried  a  plate  at  the  head  of  a  court  looking  down  on  a 
public  washing-trough,  but,  unfortunately,  it  was  under-exposed.  A  great 
but  polite  crowd  stood  round  the  camera  watching  the  proceedings,  even 
unto  the  packing  up  and  shouldering  of  the  same.  Then,  no  doubt  think¬ 
ing  that  the  “show”  would  open  down  the  next  “slum,”  these  kindly 
Italians  prepared  to  follow,  upon  which  I  took  off  my  hat  and  handed 
it  round.  Result:  nil;  but  the  crowd  dispersed,  abashed,  to  their  own 
homes.  The  people  in  almost  all  the  towns  were  most  polite,  grasping 
the  situation  at  once  and  actually  helping  to  keep  others  from  passing 
when  they  saw  that  the  camera  meant  business.  No  mention  of  Genoa 
would  be  complete  without  the  cemetery.  It  is  a  few  miles  from  the 
city,  and  forms  a  fine  collection  of  good  Italian  sculpture.  In  many 
cases  life-sized  statues  of  the  sorrowing  relatives  ornament  the  monu¬ 
ments,  and  in  others  figures  of  angels,  &c.  Several  hours  might  be  spent 
there  with  advantage. 

The  views  on  entering  Naples  are  numerous  and  fine.  Here  I  must 
remark  that  if  our  Captain  could  have  thought  more  of  photography  and 
less  of  his  ship  we  might  have  steered  closer  in  shore  and  obtained 
better  results.  Passing  Ischia  (six  miles  distant),  we  could  well  discern 
with  a  field  glass  the  ruined  houses  and  other  results  of  the  late  earth¬ 
quake,  but  the  distance  was  too  great  to  allow  of  details  in  the  photo¬ 
graph.  The  town  of  Procida  on  its  rugged  height  forms  another  fine 
subject  ;  the  distance  here  also  was  great.  The  smoke  of  our  steamer 
rather  helps  the  effect  in  the  sky.  Vesuvius,  with  the  collection  of 
small,  dirty  towns  along  its  base  came  next — the  steamer  coming  into  the 
Bay  of  Naples  at  about  twelve  knots  at  the  time.  A  view  of  Naples 
was  also  taken,  but,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the  result  was 
not  pretty.  Here  we  had  only  one  day,  and  the  time  was  too  valuable 
even  for  photography.  A  slow  train  conveyed  us  to  Pompeii  in  the 
morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  we  visited  what  must  be  one  of  the  most 
interesting  museums  in  the  world — that  of  Naples. 

Leaving  Naples  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  we  steamed  into  the  beautiful 
harbour  of  Palermo  at  mid-day  on  the  26th.  Here,  as  we  rounded  the 
grand  mass  of  Monte  Pellegrino,  the  subjects  were  very  good  and  the  light 
most  brilliant;  but,  unfortunately,  the  most  sensitive  plates  being  in  the 
slides  at  the  time,  the  pictures  were  much  over-done.  Having  only  one 
afternoon  on  shore  I  could  not  attempt  photography  to  the  detriment 
of  sight-seeing. 

We  left  that  night,  and,  rising  early  next  morning,  could  see  Stromboli 
behind  us  as  we  entered  the  lovely  Straits  of  Messina. 

Leaving  on  Monday  night  in  a  black  thunderstorm,  the  contrast  between 
it  and  the  peaceful  Sunday  morning  was  great— the  one  a  harmony  in  silver 
and  grey,  and  the  other  a  regular  “Whistler”  in  indigo.  A  wild  night 
succeeded,  and  had  we  not  been  under  the  shelter  of  the  land  there  would 
have  been  dire  woe  on  board.  As  it  was,  the  wind  howled  among  the 
rigging  as  we  went  along  at  half  speed,  in  order  to  avoid  reaching  Catania 
before  daylight.  The  steward  having  orders  to  call  me  early  if  anything 
photographic  was  about,  at  daylight  he  reported  Etna  on  the  starboard 
bow.  Tim  sight  on  reaching  declc  was  very  fine.  The  Queen  of  Volcanoes 
covered  with  fresh  snow,  and  in  a  wreath  of  delicate,  early  morning 
mists  was  a  lovely  sight.  The  squall  was  still  on,  and  the  mountain  rather 


distant  for  photography.  We  lay  off  the  port,  not  dating  to  i-.itei  iu  t), 
storm;  but  during  breakfast  the  wind  changed  and  we  were  soon  i 
Catania.  While  entering,  two  views  were  taken,  and  we  were  sooi 
ashore  looking  for  subjects.  The  cathedral  and  street  views  were  goes 
but  the  most  interesting  picture,  and  one  that  fascinated  me  greatly 
was  a  congregation  of  more  than  one  hundred  wont  u  washing  clothe 
They  were  in  four  rows;  two  rivers  of  water  ran  between  them,  ani 
through  a  garden  to  the  sea.  The  brilliant  sun  and  the  many  picturesqi, ! 
colours  of  the  women  and  clothes  formed  a  sight  that  would  Hadden  th 
eyes  of  any  artist.  It  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment  to  set  up  the  cainei 
and  photograph  the  ladies  before  they  knew  what  was  going  on.  In  th 
photograph  many  are  in  shadow,  but  if  enlarged  every  figure  woul 
stand  out. 

January  30th  being  a  hot  summer’s  day,  a  few  of  us  took  a  trap  along  th 
shore  road  for  four  miles  to  Aci  Castello.  Everything  along  tire  coa* 
was  volcanic,  and  seemed  to  have  come  down  from  Etna,  whose  sununi 
is  twenty-six  miles  off.  We  were  told  that  Catania  had  been  partial! 
destroyed  by  Etna  six  times,  but  the  hopeful  natives  still  go  on  building. 

Syracuse  was  our  next  port,  and  unfortunately  we  had  only  one  day  ii 
this  interesting  city'.  There  are  many  fine  ancient  remains.  The  Gm? 
theatre  is  one  of  the  finest  sights.  Situated  high  up  it  forms  a  gom 
foreground  to  the  distant  city  on  an  island.  Many  pretty  studio 
might  be  made  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  villagers.  The  womei 
stand  outside  their  doors  with  a  primitive  distaff  in  one  hand,  and  by  ; 
dexterous  spin  of  a  bobbin  hanging  therefrom  they  spin  the  flax  as  i 
passes  glibly  through  the  fingers.  The  small  tradesmen  sit  outside  it 
hot  sun  at  their  work  without  hats,  apparently  courting  sunstroke  me 
the  blindness,  for  as  soon  as  the  sun  is  off  their  side  of  the  street  they 
convey  their  bench  to  the  opposite  gutter,  and  again  bask  in  the  afternooi 
sun.  The  old  ladies  enjoy  a  peculiar  sport,  and  one  is  often  to  lie  see) 
at  the  house  door,  with  the  head  of  the  pet  of  the  family  on  her  kne< 
diligently  searching  for  something  that  is  not  wanted.  This  seemed  !■ 
be  the  afternoon  recreation  of  the  grandmother.  As  all  these  littli 
tableaux  take  place  in  the  sunshine,  the  instantaneous  shutter  might  b 
usefully  employed. 

Leaving  the  warm,  sunny  land  of  Sicily,  with  its  groves  of  ripe  orangi 
and  lemons,  we  steered  straight  for  Trieste  with  a  large  cargo  of  fruit  - 1 
board.  Nothing  of  interest  came  within  range  until  we  reached  that  fin 
port.  The  shipping  of  Trieste  and  the  beautiful  cattle  which  draw  tlu 
carts  make  good  photographic  subjects. 

Here  we  left  our  steamer  and  started  for  Venice  in  a  small  vessel., 
the  ordinary  length  of  voyage  being  seven  hours.  A  heavy  fog  coming  on. 
we  did  not  reach  Venice  for  seventeen  hours.  The  steamer  not  beiiij: 
properly  provisioned,  our  breakfast  consisted  of  a  cup  of  tea  and  dry 
bread,  and  on  clamouring  for  dinner  each  passenger  had  the  following 
sumptuous  repast  set  before  him : — ' Two  sardines,  a  cut  of  dry  salt  tongm 
a  glass  of  Avine,  and  some  bread — so  hard  that  it  was  all  we  could  d< 
to  break  it  with  a  knife  handle.  We  arrived  at  Venice  at  0  p.m.  in  time 
for  the  table  d'hote.  The  fog  lasted  four  days,  and  we  saw  but  little  til 
Sunday,  when  we  had  perfect  weather.  Twelve  plates  were  exposed  o: 
that  day,  the  last  two  from  the  top  of  the  Campinile  of  St.  Mark’s,  af 
sunset. 

The  “Aleppo”  had  meanwhile  arrived,  and  I  took  all  my  photographic 
things  and  one  hundred  plates  (to  be  developed  on  my  return)  on  board,  or 
Monday  morning,  to  be  taken  to  Liverpool.  My  friend  and  I  said  good 
bye  to  the  captain,  officers,  and  passengers,  with  whom  we  had  passe; 
a  delightful  three  weeks.  From  a  gondola  we  watched  the  good  slii[ 
sail  away  for  Liverpool,  and  fur  the  moment  felt  alone  in  the  world  with 
out  friends,  and  without  camera.  We  quickly  recovered,  however,  an; 
much  enjoyed  four  weeks  more  of  travel,  spending  a  glorious  week  of  sun 
shine  in  Rome,  and  coming  home  by  Florence,  Milan,  Brussels,  and  Calais 
As  far  as  I  could  judge,  Italian  photographers,  for  the  most  part,  still  reve 
in  the  dark  ages  of  wet  plateism,  and  the  ancient  chemical  collodion  is  stil 
largely  in  vogue.  G.  E.  Thompson. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

PATENTS  APPLIED  FOR. 

No.  5,647. — “Photographic  Camera  Stands  for  Use  Out  of  Doors,  oi 
Land  or  at  Sea.”  J.  Thomson. — Dated  March  22,  1884. 

No.  5,686. — “Frames  for  Stretching  Paper  for  Photographic  Purposes. 
W.  R.  Lake  ;  communicated  by  LAbbe  Raboisson. — Dated  March  29, 1884 
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Universal  Attraction  :  Its  Relation  to  the  Chemical 
Elements.  B\r  W.  H.  Sharp. 

Edinburgh  :  E.  and  S.  Livingstone. 

This  is  a  work  of  fifty-three  pages  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the 
atomic  theory,  in  which  the  author  endeavours  to  render  clear  some  of 
the  less  easily  explicable  points  in  already -accepted  theories.  Starting 
with  the  thesis  that  so  far  as  we  are  taught  up  to  the  present  time  “the 
atoms  used  by  Nature  are  of  about  sixty-five  different  kinds,  and  that 
if  they  are  of  equal  weights  they  are  of  the  oddest  sizes,  and  if,  as  is 
generally  assumed,  of  equal  sizes,  Nature  has  made  them  of  the  oddest 
possible  weights,”  the  author  proceeds  to  express  his  opinion  that  it  is 
a  “libel  upon  Nature”  to  imagine  that  she  chose  these  “odd”  figures 
without  a  sufficient  reason.  He  then  goes  on  to  developc  his  own 
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>wg  whieli  involve,  in  tlie  first  instance,  the  impeachment  of  the 
Etonian  law,  and  attempts  to  find  satisfactory  definitions  of  the 
-ms  “mass”  and  “weight,”  but  confessedly  without  much  success, 
e  cannot  however,  here  discuss  the  matter  in  detail ;  suffice  it  to 
y  that  Mr  Sharp  holds  that  gravity,  like  sound,  light,  heat,  elec- 
icity  and  magnetism,  is  propagated  by  wave-motion,  and  that  gravitic 
rce  is  at  least  as  important  a  factor  in  physical  phenomena  as  any  of 
ose  mentioned.  One  short  quotation  will  show  the  style  of  the 
dhor’s  argument.  He  says:— “Take  a  body  which  in  the  earth’s 
:ld  of  force  has  a  certain  weight.  By  the  scientific  use  of  your 
lamination  weigh  it  in  the  various  portions  of  the  terrestrial  spectrum 
•educed  by  admitting  gravitic  force  through  a  prism  into  a  room  from 
Iiicli  all  other  force  is  supposed  to  be  excluded.  Rote  tne  changes 
weight,  the  special  influence  of  certain  waves,  and  that  the  body 
self  remains  unchanged.” 

We  must,  however,  leave  those  of  our  readers  who  may  be  suffi- 
ently  interested  to  study  these  purely  hypothetical  arguments  for 
temselves. 
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lT  the  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  Thursday,  the  27th  ultimo,  the 
hair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  showed  a  machine  for  wiping  the  backs  of  plates  to 
lear  off,  before  putting  them  to  set,  any  emulsion  which  might  have 
owed  underneath  whilst  coating.  It  consisted  essentially  of  two  arms, 
early  parallel,  pivoted  horizontally,  at  just  such  a  distance  apart  as^to 
flow  the  hand  with  the  pneumatic  holder  to  pass  between  them.  The 
date  being  laid  upon  these  arms  and  held  down  upon  them,  a  treadle  was 
>ressed  which  caused  the  arms  to  separate,  wiping  the  under  side  of  the 
date  in  so  doing.  Long  bands  of  flannel  wound  on  rollers  passed  over  the 
op  edges  of  the  wiping  arms,  and  by  a  ratchet-wheel  arrangement  were 
round  off  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  at  each  time  of  using,  so  as  to 
'resent  a  fresh  dry  surface  for  each  plate. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  proceeded  to  demonstrate  a  new  method  of  pre¬ 
paring  emulsion.  He  said  that  the  formula  which  he  would  then  give  was 
lot  perhaps  the  best  that  could  be  given;  but  it  would  illustrate  the 
irinciple,  and  he  would  show  the  results  of  further  experiences  at  a  future 
neeting.  Instead  of  converting  the  silver  into  bromide  in  the  presence  of  a 
•olloid  body  it  was  first  formed  into  an  acetate.  He  took  a  solution 
>f  170  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in  six  ounces  of  water  and 
loured  into  another  solution  which  had  been  prepared  by  dissolving  147 
••rains  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  water  and  neutralising  with  acetic  acid, 
he  quantity  being  made  up  to  six  ounces.  Into  the  vessel  containing  the 
icetate  of  silver  was  now  poured  a  solution  of  120  grains  of  bromide  of 
potassium  and  two  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium.  The  precipitate  having 
subsided  and  the  supernatant  fluid  poured  off,  gelatine  solution  was  added 
it  a  temperature  of  about  120°,  and  in  a  short  time  the  bromide  was  found 
;o  have  been  formed  into  a  fine  orange  emulsion,  in  order  to  obtain 
•apidity  ammonia  would  be  added  and  the  solution  kept  warm  for  some 
;ime.  In  making  an  emulsion  he  preferred  to  use  a  small  quantity  of 
gelatine  with  the  acetate  of  silver  before  adding  the  bromide,  but  he 
.vished  to  prove  that  it  could  be  dispensed  with.  He  had  now  done  what 
re  had  stated  the  week  before  he  was  prepared  to  do,  namely,  formed 
m  emulsion  of  bromide  of  silver  in  the  absence  of  a  colloid  body. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  inquired  whether,  in  forming  the  acetate  of  ammonia 
iolution,  it  was  important  that  either  the  acid  or  the  alkaline  should  be 
n  excess. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  that  this  was  one  of  the  points  which  required  to 
be  worked  out,  but  he  thought  it  was  best  neutral. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  asked  whether  the  rapid  plate  shown  by  Mr. 
Anvan  at  the  last  meeting,  as  being  of  Mr.  Henderson’s  preparation,  was 
nade  according  to  the  formula  given,  and  whether  gelatine  had  been 
ised  in  the  first  instance. 

Mr.  Henderson  replied  that  some  gelatine  had  been  used  before  adding 
ihe  bromide  in  that  case.  He  would  bring  the  formula  used  for  that  plate 
to  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Debenham  said  that  the  formation  of  the  bromide  from  the  acetate 
nstead  of  from  the  nitrate  had  evidently  an  important  influence;  for  the 
loarse-looking  precipitate  became  thoroughly  emulsified,  which  it  would 
lot  have  done  had  it  been  formed  from  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  absence  of 
i  colloid  body  under  similar  conditions.  Some  years  ago  Captain  Abney 
had  introduced  his  method  of  emulsifying  a  washed  precipitate  of  bromide 
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oi  silver.  He  (Mr.  Debenham)  had  tried  the  plan,  and  found  that  for  a 
slow  emulsion  it  was  successful,  but  that  if  he  endeavoured  to  get  rapidity 
by  long  digestion  or  other  means  weakness  and  fog  supervened.  On  one 
point  he  must  differ  from  Mr.  Henderson :  he  could  not  consider  that  the 
bromide  of  silver  was  emulsified  until  the  gelatine  was  added,  as  up  to  that 
time  it  was  a  precipitate,  although  a  little  of  it  might  remain  for  some  time 
suspended  in  the  supernatant  liquid. 

.  Mr.  A.  Haddon  agreed  that  there  was  not  emulsification,  hut  precipita¬ 
tion,  in  the  first  stage  of  the  preparation. 

Mr.  Mackie  said  he  had  tried  Captain  Abney’s  method  as  it  was  first 
published,  without  any  gelatine  before  precipitation,  and  could  get  an 
image.  He  requested  that  Mr.  Debenham  would  define  what  emulsifica¬ 
tion  was. 

Mr.  Debenham  replied  that  there  had  been  considerable  differences  of 
opinion  on  the  point,  and  he  could  only  give  his  view  without  pretending 
to  consider  the  question  as  settled.  He  considered  that  emulsion  consisted 
of  a  mixture  of  two  substances — one  of  which  must  be  a  liquid— not 
chemically  combined,  but  so  intimately  mixed  that  they  would  remain  for 
a  considerable  time  without  separation. 

Mr.  Mackie  was  yf  opinion  that  emulsification  was  a  mixture  of  two 
substances  by  the  aid  of  a  third.  He  inquired  whether  Mr.  Henderson 
preferred  to  pour  off  the  water  containing  the  soluble  salts,  as  he  had  done 
that  evening,  or  to  add  the  gelatine  and  wash  afterwards  in  the  usual  way. 

Mr.  Henderson  preferred  the  latter  course.  He  could  never  get  quite 
the  quality  unless  the  gelatine  was  subjected  to  the  nitrates. 

Mr.  J;  B.  B.  Wellington  inquired  how  much  emulsion  the  silver  used 
(170  grains)  would  make. 

Mr.  Henderson  replied  that  it  would  make  from  ten  to  twenty  ounces. 
He  preferred  to  make  it  up  into  the  smaller  quantity.  In  answer  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  rapidity  of  an  emulsion  prepared  as  shown,  he  said  that 
it  would  be  fairly  rapid,  but  would  be  more  so  if  ammonia  were  added  and 
it  was  then  digested,  the  change  took  place  very  quickly. 

Mr.  Cowan  remarked  that  if  the  rapidity  depended  upon  the  time  of 
digestion  with  ammonia,  the  last  plates  of  a  batch  that  was  being  coated 
would  he  more  rapid  than  the  first. 

A  question  was  asked  as  to  the  heat  at  which  the  emulsion  might  be 
digested,  after  the  addition  of  ammonia? 

Mr.  Henderson  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Debenham  said  that  in  his  experience  the  effect  of  a  high  temperature 
upon  the  emulsion  that  had  been  washed  and  had  had  ammonia  added, 
was  to  render  it  foggy  and  useless.  An  hour  or  so  at  150°  was  sufficient  to 
spoil  it  completely. 

A  communication  to  the  Society,  sent  by  Mr.  R.  Offord,  was  read,  On 
Taking  Stereoscopic  Pictures  on  Quarter  Plates.  The  plan  advocated  by  Mr. 
Offord  was  to  pose  the  sitter  on  a  revolving  stand,  to  which  a  head-rest  was 
attached.  Between  the  two  exposures  a  partial  revolution  of  the  stand 
was  made  to  give  the  necessary  different  view.  A  contrivance  was  fitted 
up  with  cardboard  in  the  camera  hack  for  shifting  the  quarter  plate,  so 
that  one  half  of  it  might  be  exposed  at  a  time  if  one  lens  only  were  to  be 
used.  Mr.  Debenham  said  that  a  twin  lens  camera  was  best,  as  the  silk 
was  less  likely  to  move ;  but  that  if  made  with  one  lens  the  principle  of 
the  old  shifting  camera  known  as  “Latimer  Clarke’s”  was  better  than 
that  of  moving  the  sitter.  The  use  of  such  small  pictures  as  the 
half  of  a  quarter  plate  he  thought  a  great  mistake.  The  photographs 
should  be  as  wide  as  the  stereoscope  allowed — that  is,  about  two  and 
a-half  inches.  It  was,  indeed,  considered  by  some  a  disadvantage  that 
wider  prints  than  that  could  not  he  used.  Stereoscopic  pictures  were 
certainly  beautiful  objects,  and  he  thought  it  a  pity  that  the  fashion  for 
them  had  so  much  gone  out.  Could  not  photographers  do  something 
to  revive  it  ? 

Mr.  Cowan  said  that  it  was  certainly  the  best  form  for  portraiture. 

Mr.  Debenham  showed  a  travelling  lantern  fitted  with  yellow  paper 
and  green  oiled  silk,  as  described  in  our  report  last  week  of  the  technical 
meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  next  monthly  lecturette  would  be 
given  on  the  10th  instant,  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham,  On  Lenses. 


GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  eleventh  general  meeting  of  the  session  of  this  Society  was  held  in 
the  Religious  Institution  Rooms  on  the  20th  ult., — Mr.  Robert  Dodd, 
Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  had  been  read  and  confirmed, 
and  the  question-box  disposed  of, 

Mr.  Wm.  Lang,  Jun.,  read  an  interesting  paper  On  Bichromated  Gela¬ 
tine  Films  and  the  Stcmnotype  Process.  [See  page  204  in  our  last  issue.]  He 
also  demonstrated  the  working  of  the  process,  which  seemed  both  simple 
and  satisfactory.  A  number  of  specimens,  lent  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Woodbury 
for  the  occasion,  showing  first-class  work  at  all  the  different  stages,  were 
very  much  appreciated  by  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Robertson  then  gave  a  general  description  of  the  original  V ood- 
burytype  process,  and  exhibited  a  number  of  lead  printing  blocks,  and 
impressions  from  them,  which  had  been  sent  to  the  Association  by  51  r. 
Woodbury  at  the  time  the  process  was  patented. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  then  awarded  to  Mr.  Woodbury  and  Mr.  Lang, 
and  the  hope  was  expressed  that  more  practical  demonstrations  would  he 
given  at  future  meetings. 

LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
The  monthly  meeting-  of  this  Association  was  held  in  the  Free  Library,  on 
Thursday,  the  27th  ultimo, — Dr.  Kenyon,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  February  meeting  having  been  read  and  passed, 
Messrs.  Archer,  Durnford,  Me  Mur  trie,  New,  and  Williams,  were  elected 
members  of  the  Association. 
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The  Hon.  Librarian  (Mr.  J.  H.  Day)  announced  that  lie  had  received 
the  following  donations  to  the  library  : — A  volume  of  the  Photo.  News  from 
the  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer,  the  records  of  the  Photo.  Society  of  Philadelphia, 
and  eighteen  lantern  slides  from  the  Hon.  Secretary.  Mr.  Day  expressed 
a  hope  that  many  members  of  the  Association  would  now  follow  the  good 
example  which  had  been  set  them,  and  present  numerous  transparencies 
for  the  lantern  to  the  small  collection  at  present  connected  with  the 
library. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  an  American  amateur,  enclosing 
some  views  of  American  scenery,  and  asking  for  English  photographs  in 
exchange. 

Mr.  B,  Boothroyd  gave  some  details  with  regard  to  Rufford  Hall  and 
its  surroundings,  and  kindly  consented  to  undertake  the  management  of 
the  excursion  thither  on  the  26th  instant. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Thompson  then  read  his  paper  entitled  Photographic  Notes  of 
a  Voyage  from  Liverpool  to  Trieste  in  a  Cunard  Steamer,  January,  1884  [see 
page  220],  and  exhibited  a  large  number  of  interesting  and  beautiful  pic¬ 
tures  taken  by  him  on  his  recent  tour.  He  said,  moreover,  that  he  had 
used  Mr.  Kirkby’s  shutter,  and  also  one-  recommended  to  him  by  Mr. 
Forrest.  Both  had  given  good  results;  but  he  had  met  with  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  obtaining  sharp  pictures,  owing  to  the  vibration  of  the  stand. 
He  (Mr.  Thompson)  exhibited  the  whole  of  the  apparatus  used  by  him  on 
his  journeys. 

The  Chairman  proposed  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Thompson  for 
his  most  interesting  and  useful  paper,  and,  referring  to  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  seascapes  were  over-exposed,  said  that  lenses  should  be  stopped 
down  when  rapid  plates  were  exposed  at  sea. 

Mr.  Day  spoke  approvingly  of  the  views  of  shipping,  &c.,  taken  years 
ago  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer  with  a  simple  cardboard  shutter;  but  he 
thought,  on  the  whole,  that  the  shutter  devised  by  Mr.  E.  Roberts  was  the 
best  for  this  class  of  subject. 

Mr.  R.  Crowe  remarked  that  over-exposed  seascapes  could  always  be 
saved  by  care  and  management  in  the  development. 

Mr.  J.  H.  T.  Ellerbeck  spoke  very  highly  of  Edwards’s  shutter,  and 
thought  the  results  exhibited  by  Mr.  Edwards  were  among  the  finest  in¬ 
stantaneous  pictures  produced. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  reminded  members  of  the  neglected  condition  of 
the  Society’s  album,  no  prints  having  been  contributed  to  it  for  some  time. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer  gave  an  account  of  some  further  lantern  experi¬ 
ments,  which  he  had  been  making  with  the  pamphengos  and  the  penta- 
phane,  since  the  last  meeting.  Mr.  Watts  had  had  one  of  Archer’s  re¬ 
flectors  substituted  for  the  ordinary  pamphengos  reflector,  but  Mr.  Palmer 
had  failed  to  detect  the  slightest  increase  of  brilliancy. 

Mr.  Blanchard  passed  round  an  album  of  views,  among  which  were 
some  extremely  interesting  pictures  taken  at  Lagos,  and  other  places  on  the 
coast  of  Africa. 

Mr.  A.  Beer  exhibited  some  very  fine  enlargements  from  10  by  8  nega¬ 
tives  belonging  to  him,  made  by  Mr.  J.  Harmer,  of  Littlehampton,  Sussex. 

Mr.  Thompson  showed  his  camera,  lenses,  and  shutters,  a  large  number 
of  views  in  the  Mediterranean,  Sicily,  Naples,  Trieste,  and  Venice,  and 
also  a  portable  Buckle  stand  with  some  improvements  by  Mr.  Crowe. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  the  last  Thursday  in  April. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 

The  annual  optical  lantern  exhibition  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Friday 
last,  the  28th  ult.,  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Stephen’s  Green,  E. 
As  on  former  occasions,  the  transparencies  were  taken  from  negatives  the 
work  of  the  members  during  the  past  year,  nearly  all  being  produced  on 
collodion  films,  the  majority  of  the  pictures  evidencing  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment  on  former  work. 

The  following  pictures  called  forth  well-merited  applause: — Interior  of 
Rains  of  Glastonbury  Abbey,  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Allen  ;  Interior  of  Bruges  Cathedral 
and  Interior  of  St.  Paul's,  A ntwerp ,  by  Mr.  H.  Bewley ;  A  Snore  Scene,  by  Mr. 
Conan.  This  was  an  exceedingly  pretty  picture,  the  snow  being  rendered 
very  effectively.  Mr.  Pirn’s  Studies  of  Trees  were  very  interesting  and 
beautiful,  he  having  made  a  speciality  of  this  “branch”  of  photography 
during  the  past  summer.  The  yawl  White  Rose,  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Johnson, 
was,  as  one  of  the  members  remarked,  “  a  real  gem.”  It  was  taken  from  a 
punt  in  Killiney  Bay,  Dublin,  Mr.  Johnson  holding  the  camera  in  his  hand 
while  he  made  the  exposure.  A  selection  of  views,  taken  by  Mr.  J.  L. 
Robinson,  in  Normandy,  Lisieux  and  Bayeux,  were  also  much  admired. 

The  evening  was  most  enjoyable,  and  to  judge  from  the  attendance — 
nearly  400  ladies  and  gentlemen  being  present — the  interest  taken  in  the 
exhibition  was  most  encouraging. 

The  following  members  also  sent  in  contributions: — Messrs.  Curtis, 
Baker,  Webb,  Robertson,  Bewley,  Mitchell,  Scott,  Roper,  Watson,  and 
others.  The  next  ordinary  meeting  will  be  held  on  Friday,  the  9th  May. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  VIENNA. 

This  Society  met  on  the  15th  February,  when  the  chair  was  occupied  by 
Dr.  E.  Hornig,  President.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having 
been  approved,  and  a  new  member  admitted, 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (Herr  Luckhardt)  read  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  to  award  the  Voigtliinder  prizes,  which  they  did 
thus :— A  silver  medal  to  Lieut.  David,  for  his  studies  in  emulsion  photo¬ 
graphy,  for  the  results  of  his  labours  as  a  photographic  amateur,  and  for 
the  construction  of  various  useful  pieces  of  photographic  apparatus.  A 
silver  medal  to  Dr.  Bruno  Meyer,  of  Karlsruhe,  for  his  transparencies 
(numbering  several  thousands)  intended  for  educational  purposes,  and  for 
his  catalogue,  compiled  with  great  industry.  A  bronze  medal  to  Herr  Bopp, 
of  Innsbruck,  for  a  collection  of  stereoscopic  photographs  on  glass  from 
injected  anatomical  preparations,  and  especially  in  consideration  of  the 


difficulties  which  had  to  be  overcome  in  taking  such  subjects.  A  him 
medal  to  Herr  Schapiro,  of  St.  Petersburg,  for  a  series  of  interesting  p! 
siognomical  studies,  with  accompanying  explanatory  text,  in  which  i 
actor  Burlack  represented  various  scenes  from  the  life  of  a  madman, 
bronze  medal  to  Herr  A.  Tockstein,  of  Vienna,  for  his  efforts  to  conutn 
apparatus  practically  adapted  to  photographic  purposes,  and  particula  I 
to  the  emulsion  process.  The  committee,  at  tin:  same  time,  thanked 
those  gentlemen  who  had  assisted  to  make  the  meetings  of  tin  fSoci< 
interesting  either  by  communications  made  directly  to  the  meetings  or  1 
the  Society’s  organ — particularly  Herren  Gelpke,  Mariot,  Scolik,  Scamoi| 
Major  Volkmer,  Dr.  Lorent,  and  Captain  Pizzighelli. 

Baron  Stillfried  then  gave  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  condition 
photography  in  Eastern  Asia,  particularly  in  China,  Japan,  and  Siam, 
the  last-named  country  it  had  for  some  time  back  met  with  little  encourag 
ment.  In  China  and  Japan  there  were  some  native  professional  phot 
graphers;  but  their  productions  were  rather  black  ana  white  affair^  at 
did  not  display  much  taste.  The  apparatus  used  was  of  a  very  primith 
make,  the  chemical  knowledge  being  of  the  slenderest  description.  ]•■ 
landscape  photographs  there  is  no  demand  at  all,  the  only  sale  for  the 
being  amongst  amateurs  and  collectors  in  Europe  or  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman,  in  thanking  Baron  Stillfried  for  his  communicatioi 
announced  that  there  would  be  an  exhibition  of  that  gentleman’s  Asiati 
views,  Ac.,  on  the  12th  February,  at  the  Imperial  Royal  Museum  of  Ai 
and  Industry. 

The  attention  of  the  meeting  was  next  directed  to  the  objects  place' 
upon  the  table  for  inspection,  and  Major  Volkmer  was  asked  to  give 
short  account  of  the  heliogravures  shown  by  the  Military  Geographies 
Institute. 

Major  Volkmer  remai’ked  that,  in  the  case  of  the  picture  of  Genera 
Aron  Wanka — said  to  be  by  the  Klic  process — that  expression  was  not  to  1. 
taken  too  literally,  but  merely  to  be  held  as  indicating  that  it  was  by ; 
heliographic  etching  process. 

The  members  of  the  Society  had  a  good  opportunity  of  comparing  tin 
process  as  worked  at  the  Institute  by  Herr  Sommer  with  Herr  Klic 
process.  The  following  applies  generally’'  to  both.  An  ordinary  negative- 
such  as  can  be  used  for  printing  from  upon  albumeniscd  paper — is  taken, 
and  a  positive  upon  glass  printed  from  it  by  means  of  carbon  tissue, 
consisting  of  very  soluble  gelatine  with  a  rich  addition  of  sugar  (in  order 
that  the  picture  may  not  be  in  high  relief)  and  fine  lampblack.  This 
positive  upon  glass  may  easily  be  retouched  either  with  lead  pencil  or 
neutral-coloured  ink.  A  negative  picture,  exhibiting  a  delicate  relief,  is 
then  produced  from  this  positive  matrix  upon  a  copper  plate  (rolled  copper) 
having  a  granularity  produced  by  asphalte  powder,  and  which  is  also 
prepared  with  very  soluble  gelatine,  sugar,  and  lampblack,  but  which  also 
contains  a  suitable  addition  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  albumen.  This 
picture,  in  delicate  relief,  is  then  etched  into  the  copper  plate  by  means 
of  a  rather  concentrated- solution  of  chloride  of  iron.  The  iron  chloride 
first  hardens  the  gelatinous  film;  but  at  last  the  etching  solution  gradually 
penetrates  through  that  film  to  the  copper,  the  metal  being,  more  or  less, 
attacked  according  to  the  degree  of  relief  at  which  the  gelatine  film  stands 
out  at  the  different  places.  After  this  first  etching  the  gelatine  picture  and 
asphalte  granules  are  both  removed  from  the  plate,  which  then  shows  but  a 
flat  and  monotonous  picture;  but  second,  third,  or  even  more  subsequent 
etchings  bring  it  up  to  the  desired  power  and  depth.  Preparatory  to  this 
supplementary  etching  the  surface  of  the  plate  is  protected  by  a  smooth 
leather  roller,  saturated  with  some  fatty,  acid-resisting  ink,  being  passed 
across  it  and  then  warmed  in  order  to  close  the  particles  of  colour.  The 
most  delicate  tones  take  on  the  ink,  and  those  beyond,  which  require  to  be 
further  etched,  remain  open  and  may  be  acted  upon  for  a  minute  or  two  by 
the  etching  medium.  On  repeating  this  procedure  the  quantity  of  colour 
taken  up  by  the  roller  and  the  amount  of  pressure  with  which  it  is  applied 
to  the  surface  of  the  plate  are  increased,  and  the  time  of  etching  may  be 
doubled.  A  third  or  fourth  coating  of  ink  is  applied,  so  that  only  the 
deepest  shadows  shall  remain  open,  and  these  may  be  etched  three  or  four 
minutes.  The  negative  from  which  the  particular  picture  shown  was  done 
was  taken  by  Herr  Luckhardt. 

Dr..EnER  showed  a  number  of  instantaneous  views  by  M.  Lugardon,  and 
spoke  of  Mr.  IT.  P.  Robinson’s  method  of  introducing  figures  so  as  to  give 
life  to  even  the  most  monotonous  landscapes.  He  (Dr.  Eder)  then  com¬ 
municated  his  latest  researches  in  the  region  of  gelatine  emulsion. 

Herr  Scolik  gave  an  account  of  his  experiments  with  a  variety  of  deve¬ 
lopers  (particularly  Nelson’s). 

The  Chairman  placed  on  the  table  the  first  number  of  the  Portuguese 
publication,  La  Arte  Photographica,  to  which  La  Senorita  Relvas  contri¬ 
butes  a  landscape  illustration,  and  the  first  number  of  Dcr  Praktischc 
Photograph,  which  hails  from  Breslau. 

The  meeting  was  shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 


Cmmjiotttotttt. 

— « — _ 

“FREE  LANCE”  AND  THE  MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

SOCIETY*. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  very  much  regret  that  owing  to  the  unavoidable,  and 
almost  unprecedented,  absence  of  the  Secretary  at  the  February  meeting 
of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society  the  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
swing-backs  was  not  as  fully  reported  as  it  was  desirable  it  should  have 
been  ;  and  I  still  more  regret  that  Mr.  Rishton’s  able  lecture,  which  was 
mainly  extempore,  and  illustrated  by  a  very  clever  model,  was  not  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  report  of  the  proceedings.  Had  this  been  done  considerable 
light  would  probably  have  been  thrown  on  what  “Free  Lance”  is  pleased 
to  gall  a  series  of  “mixed  statements.” 


April  4,  1884] 
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Vs  this  vivacious  writer  has,  apparently,  “caught  me  tripping”  I  wish 
point  out  that  what  1  did  say,  had  I  been  fully  reported,  was  that  the 
s  of  the  lens  being  placed  in  an  oblique  direction  to  the  surface  of  the 
ite,  and  also  pointing  obliquely  to  the  perpendicular  front  of  a  building, 
t  at  an  opposite  an|le-a  condition  of  things  which  obtains  when  the 
ing-back  and  tilted  camera  are  used— must  produce  distor  turn.  I  further 
ieavoured  to  point  out  that  this  opposite  angle  formed  by  the  axis  of  the 
,b  with  the  front  of  the  building,  being  photographed  was  an  important 

it  i  _ _ i-  t.alrpn  mr.n  n.p.onnnr 
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itor  in  the  problem,  and  one  not  sufficiently  taken  into  account. 

[  quite  admit  that  the  swing-back  will  preserve  the  parallelism  of  the 
rpendicular  lines  when  the  camera  is  tilted ;  but  it  does  so  at  a  serious 
pense  of  uniform  definition,  and  leads  to  horizontal  distortion,  very 
ticeable  near  the  top  and  bottom  edges  of  the  plate. 


Diceaoie  near  uue  iup  <uiu  wiouju  ^  ;  .  . ,  .  . 

4s  the  discussion  on  the  subject  will  be  reopened  at  the  April  meeting  of 
;  Manchester  Photographic  Society  by  a  communication  from  one  of  the 
j  mbers,  who  will  show  the  results  of  some  test  experiments,  I  will  not 
i  present  proceed  further  to  elaborate  the  argument.  I  am,  yours,  &c. , 
Manchester ,  March  31, 1884,  J-  S.  Pollitt. 


SODIC  SULPHITE  — “POST  FINAL.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Before  the  final  close  of  this  discussion,  I  should  like  to 
link  Mr.  Herbert  B.  Berkeley  for  his  kind  and  courteous  offer;  and  in 
1  urn — as  it  appears  that  gratuitous  advertising  is  the  order  of  the  day — 
]  ieg  to  say  that  I  shall  be  happy  to  supply  him  or  others  of  your  readers 
\  ;h  extremely  sensitive  dry  plates  which,  with  ordinary  skill  in  develop- 
i;  and  without  sulphite  of  soda  in  any  form,  will  give  the  “wet-plate 
dlity”  so  much  admired  by  Mr.  Berkeley,  and  also  by — Yours,  &c., 
March  31,  1884.  B.  J.  Edwards. 


SULPHUROUS  ACID  IN  THE  DEVELOPER.— SCREENS. 

To  the  Editors. 

jtENTLEMEN, — As  to  the  objection  of  “Free  Lance:”  if  he  read  the 
.  ,icle  again  he  will  see  that  by  the  method  of  development  the  film  was 
11  soaked  with  free  sulphurous  acid  before  the  ammonia  reached  it. 

Will  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  kindly  post  me  a  small  fragment  of  the 
>en  oil  silk  ?  Mr.  Fry  has  sent  me  a  fragment  of  ‘  ‘  true  ”  canary  medium ; 
t  as  its  safety  is  due  to  its  opacity,  and  as  it  blocks  out  twice  as  much 
1  sful  light  as  my  present  screen,  I  prefer  to  work  in  the  bright  and  cool 
lht. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  H.  Harrison, 

lotel  du  Lac,  Lucerne,  March  31,  1884. 


MEASUREMENT  OF  SPEED  OF  SHUTTERS. 


To  the  Editors. 

xENTLEMEN, — I  see  from  your  report  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photo- 
f  tphic  Society  of  Great  Britain  that  Mr.  C.  Ray  Woods  claims  for 
( ptain  Abney  the  tuning-fork  method  for  determining  the  duration  of  ex- 
1  sure  in  connection  with  instantaneous  shutters. 

When  I  read  a  paper  on  this  subject,  some  time  back,  I  was  not  aware 
cthe  fact  that  Captain  Abney  had  published  anything  in  this  direction. 
1  td  I  known  it  I  should  most  certainly  have  mentioned  the  Captain’s 
1  me  in  my  communication. 

Will  Mr.  Woods  kindly  give  date,  &e.,  when  Captain  Abney  first 
plished  his  method?  Awaiting  reply, — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

1 loyal  Naval  College,  Greenwich,  S.E.,  March  31,  1884.  A.  Haddon. 


A  QUESTION  OF  PRIORITY, 

To  the  Editors. 

jtENTLEMEN, — In  a  paper  by  Mr.  W.  Lang,  Jun.,  printed  in  your  last 
iue,  I  see  that  he  attributes  to  Captain  Abney  the  discovery  that  an 
i  age  impressed  upon  bichromated  gelatine  is  capable  of  impressing  in  turn 
i  other  bichromated  film. 

Will  Mr.  Lang  be  good  enough  to  state  where  this  was  first  published  by 
<  ptain  Abney,  as  I  have -an  impression  that  it  is  a  discovery  of  very  long 
ending? — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  A.  Collier. 

!3,  West  Hill-street,  Brighton,  April  1,  1884. 

- * - 


( 0.  S.  Pearce  wishes  to  know  if  there  be  any  solvent  for  the  sulphur 
.tains  in  silver  prints  which  are  caused  by  allowing  fingers  soiled  by 
lyposulphite  of  soda  to  touch  the  prints  previous  to  toning  and  fixing. 
- Answer:  We  are  not  aware  of  any. 

l’s  there  any  restriction  upon  the  manufacture  of  changing -boxes  for 

Iry  plates? — J.  B.” - In  reply:  We  are  aware  of  none.  Among  the 

numerous  photographic  patents  obtained  during  the  present  year  some 
nay  have  been  for  apparatus  of  this  nature ;  but  particulars  concerning 
hese  will  only  be  ascertained  after  the  specifications  are  published. 

1  B.  says : — “  Kindly  tell  me  through  your  columns  what  you  consider 
vould  be  the  effect  in  a  silver  bath  which  has  been  neutralised  before 
lunning  with  ammonia  instead  of  carbonate  of  soda.  Would  it  be  likely 

;o  induce  fog?  (Of  course  it  would  be  acidified  before  using.)” - In 

•eply:  Under  such  circumstances  ammonia  would  not  cause  fogging. 

Kindly  inform  me  which  side  of  the  stop  to  use  nearest  the  focussing* 
icreen.  I  have  a  lens  fitted  with  a  stop.  One  side  of  the  stop  has  a 
)evelled  edge.  I  have  looked  through  several  books  on  photography, 

uid  can  find  no  reference  to  it. — A  New  Hand,  Hanley.” - In  reply  : 

The  particular  side  is  immaterial,  but  it  may  be  safer  to  keep  the  bevelled 
fide  to  the  front, 


TV  AljJj  fcUIUtJ  UIlt3 


to  buy  ?  1  know  nothing  at  all  of  photography,  but  want  an  apparatus 
to  photograph  any  pretty  views,  also  portraits  of  persons  and  children  — 

Ignorance.'. - In  reply :  “Ignorance”  should  first  of  all  obtain  a 

manual  giving  practical  information  in  photography,  and  then  place  him- 
seit_  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  numerous  respectable  dealers  whose 
business  announcements  are  to  be  found  in  the  advertising  pages  of  this 


Geo.  Thompson  desires  to  know  the  best  method  for  estimatin'*  the 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  He  has  been  made  aware  of 
some  peculiar  class  of  hygrometer  in  which  the  indications  are  made  bv 
the  rising  and  falling  of  a  column  of  mercury,  and  would  be  glad  if  anv 
reader  could  afford  some  information  with  respect  to  the  construction  of 
the  instrument. - We  pass  on  this  query  to  our  readers,  merely  ob¬ 

serving  that  the  recognised  best  method  of  ascertaining  the  hygrometric 
state  of  the  atmosphere  is  by  means  of  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometer. 

T-  ,S-11S-Y0ur  correspondent  has  been  making  varnish  by  the  solution  of 
shellac  m  alcohol ;  but  he  quite  fails  in  getting  it  made  clear.  He  would 
not  mind  a  little  colour,  but  it  is  essential  for  the  purpose  for  which  he 

intends  it  that  it  be  quite  limpid. - In  reply:  There  are  two  or  three 

ways  by  which  he  can  get  a  limpid  solution,  one  of  them  being  by 
allowing  sufficient  time  to  the  varnish  to  become  clear.  Of  course  there 
will  remain  a  sediment  at  the  bottom,  from  which  the  clear  portion  can 
be  decanted.  Recourse  may  also  be  had  to  filtration  in  order  to  cause  the 
clarification  of  the  solution.  It  has  been  recommended  to  mix  finely- 
powdered  chalk  to  lac  varnish,  and  then  to  heat  and  filter  it  in  order  to 
obtain  a  solution  of  great  purity  and  brightness.  The  proportions  are 
stated  to  be  equal  parts  of  chalk  and  lac. 

A.  A.  B.  says:— “After  sensitising  the  albumen  paper  I  float  it  one 
minute  on  a  fifteen-grain  solution  of  citric  acid;  but  as  it  gradually 
weakens,  how  am  I  to  find  out  its  strength,  so  as  to  know  how  much 
citric  acid  to  add  to  keep  it  about  fifteen  grains  to  the  ounce  after 
several  sheets  have  been  floated?  The  argentometer  is  no  use  in  this* 

solution.” - In  reply:  If  A.  A.  B.  will  make  a  fifteen-grain  solution  of 

citric  acid,  and  carefully  note  its  specific  gravity,  as  shown  by  the 
argentometer,  he  has  merely,  in  making  subsequent  trials,  to  see  that 
the  strength  is  such  as  to  permit  the  argentometer  to  sink  to  the  mark 
originally  noted.  By  means  of  a  few  trials,  and  entries  in  one’s  note¬ 
book,  the  argentometer  may  be  made  useful  in  determining  the  strength 
of  every  aqueous  solution  made  use  of  by  the  photographer. 

“  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  will  say  in  your  Notes  and  Queries,  next 
Friday,  if  there  are  any  collodion  dry  plates  (emulsion  or  otherwise’)  suit¬ 
able  for  negatives,  which  can  be  developed  like  ordinary  wet  plates 
now  in  the  market.  If  not  to  be  bought,  will  you  kindly  give  a  formula’ 

and  state  approximately  how  rapid  they  would  be? — A.  H.  B.” _ In 

reply  :  While  we  are  aware  of  numerous  formulae  for  the  preparation  of 
collodion  emulsions,  the  plates  prepared  by  which  are  developed  by  pyro- 
gallic  acid,  we  are  unaware  of  any  that  are  suitable  for  iron  development  in 
the  same  way  as  wet  collodion.  We  know,  of  course,  that  by  immersion 
in,  or  being  freely  treated  with,  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  protosulphate  of 
iron  may  be  employed  as  a  developer  of  dry  collodion  plates  under  certain 
circumstances;  yet,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  being  quite  unreliable,  and  is  not  practised.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  the  experience  of  those  who  have  tried  it. 

Simonides  inquires  if  there  be  any  definite  rule  for  placing  the  horizon  in 

a  photograph. - Very  much  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  subject. 

We  should  like  our  correspondent  to  state  a  case  with  more  definiteness! 
If  the  query  have  reference  to  the  placing  of  the  horizon  in  a  landscape 
background  of  a  studio,  then  we  should  say  that,  although  it  ought  to  be 
on  the  level  of  the  head  of  the  sitter,  it  is  not  quite  expedient  that  it  be 
so,  unless  the  composition  of  the  landscape  background  be  of  that  un¬ 
defined  class  in  which  it  is  rather  difficult  to  say  with  precision  where  the 
horizon  is  really  situated.  A  horizontal  line  of  a  marked  character 
should  never  bisect  the  picture  in  a  line  with  the  head,  as  it  distracts 
attention  from  the  face.  But,  while  certain  sacrifices  may  be  made  to 
conventionalism,  the  error,  must  be  avoided  of  carrying  this  too  far,  as  in 
the  case  of  certain  American  portrait  and  figure  subjects,  excellent  in 
themselves,  which  were  described  in  this  Journal  some  time  since,  and  in 
which  the  horizon  line  of  the  background  was  frequently  as  low  down  as 
the  knees  of  the  figures. 

Concerning  photo-enamels,  J.  Berryman  (Redhill)  writes  : — “  Some  time 
ago  you  were  kind  enough  to  give  me  your  opinion  on  an  enamel  I  sent 
you.  I  promised  to  give  you  the  result  of  my  further  experience.  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  fault  was  not  in  firing  ;  it  was  through  the  toning  opera¬ 
tion  being  defective.  From  what  I  hear  and  read  I  am  convinced  that 
three-fourths  of  the  failures  in  this  process  are  due  either  to  an  undue 
thinness  of  image  or  incomplete  toning.  Having  now  acquired,  by  nothing 
but  hard  practice  for  several  months,  some  ability  with  this  process,  I  can 
positively  say  that  its  supposed  uncertainties  and  mysteries  do  not  exist. 
As  to  the  burning  :  it  is  simple  enough.  The  great  point  to  watch  is  the 
character  of  the  film  before  toning,  and  so  nice,  to  a  point,  must  it  be 
that  no  after-operation  can  in  the  slightest  degree  make  up  for  the 
slightest  imperfection  in  it.  If  my  experience  should  at  any  time  be  of 
service  to  you  I  willingly  offer  it,  and  should  do  so  the  more  cheerfully 
because  I  have  suffered  a  good  many  days’  experiment  through  the  un¬ 
generous  misleadings  of  others.” - We  thank  our  correspondent  for  his 

kind  offer. 

- - - 


Cfel)ant}£  Column. 

Wanted  a  really  good  dark  tent  or  carriage  for  dry-plate  work.  Excellei  t 
exchange  offered,  or  cash. — Address,  H.,  305,  Lodge-road,  Hockley, 
Birmingham. 
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I  will  exchange  a  thoroughly -good  microscope  and  slides  for  a  light,  whole- 
plate  camera  and  double  slides. — Address,  A.  Bugg,  Stowmarket. 

Tricycle — “Woodcock,”  Coventry,  excellent  machine,  cost  £25,  valued  at 
£15,  for  good  tourist  photographic  apparatus,  &c. — Address,  Tear,  12, 
Clapham-road,  S.W, 

A  half-plate  wide-angle  landscape  lens  and  12  X  10  glass  bath,  with  ground 
top,  in  exchange  for  a  short  focus  carte  lens. — Address,  T.  J.  Lloyd,  2, 
Bailey-lane,  Coventry. 

What  offers  for  a  dark  tent  and  tripod,  for  12  X  10  (new),  10  X  8  wide-angle 
view  lens,  Photo.  Stores’ make  (new),  and  Solomon’s  magnesium  lamp. — 
Address,  C.  Taylor,  photographer,  Chislehurst. 

What  offers  in  exchange  for  a  half-plate  bellows-body  camera,  a  quarter- 
plate  Lerebours  lens,  camera,  head-rest,  and  nine  double  printing-frames  ? 
— Address,  Jas.  Driver,  G5,  St.  Mathew’s-street,  Ipswich. 

Wanted,  instantograph  or  quarter-plate  camera,  &c.,  in  exchange  for 
books,  or  part  cash.  Offered,  Tymm’s  Wyatt’s  Art  of  Illuminating. 
The  Sea,  die. — Address,  S.  Wells,  Gladstone-terrace,  Goole. 

I  will  exchange  a  quarter-plate  walnut  sliding-body  camera,  two  single 
dark  slides,  and  a  quarter-plate  lens,  by  Shepherd,  for  a  12  X  10  water¬ 
tight  glass  bath.— Address,  C.  W.  G.  Usherwood,  Tonbridge. 

I  will  exchange  Photographic  Almanacs ,  for  1858,  1860,  and  1862,  and 
Delamotte’s  Practice  of  Photography,  1857,  for  a  single  landscape  lens, 
six  or  eight  inches  focus. — Address,  Photo,  3,  Cicely-street,  Edge  Hill, 
Liverpool. 

Wanted,  bellows-body  camera,  84  X  64,  and  Ross’s  rapid  symmetrical  lens, 
for  10  X  8,  and  Shew’s  eclipse  shutter,  in  exchange  for  Dallmeyer’s 
No.  2b  ordinary,  and  well-finished  modern  oil-painting.  —  Address,  J. 
Maliks,  Crosswood,  Aberystwyth. 

What  offers  in  exchange  for  Watson’s  10  X  8  bellows-body  square  camera, 
latest  improvements,  two  backs,  two  of  Ross’s  studio  cameras,  Oborne’s 
Eureka  camera  burnisher,  and  Watson’s  dark  tent,  all  in  first-class 
condition  ?— Address,  Berlin  Studio,  440,  Old  Kent-road,  S.E. 

What  offers  for  a  capital  half-plate  portrait  and  view  lens,  double  com¬ 
bination,  six  and  a-half-inch  back  focus,  in  good  condition?  Wanted, 
a  cabinet,  or  larger,  rolling-press,  with  steel  plate,  in  good  condition. — 
Address,  Photographer,  Oxford  Studio,  High-street,  Cheltenham. 

Wanted,  a  large-size  porcelain  dish,  two  or  three  lenses,  by  B.  French* 
Boston,  for  Victorias,  large-size  rolling-machine,  or  offers,  in  exchange 
for  England’s  drying-cupboard,  backgrounds,  interior  and  exterior,  head¬ 
rests,  grass  mat,  half-plate  bellows-body  camera,  three  dark  slides,  three 
cabinet  lenses,  and  two  and  a-quarter  ditto.-— Address,  J.,  126,  Bold- 
street,  Liverpool, 
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Jvttsimrs  to  Comsfionbrnis. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  loth  sides  of  the  paper. 


S.  Wells. — By  advertising  your  special  want  you  will  no  doubt  meet  with 
a  response  from  several  dealers. 

Smith  (Manchester). — See  report  of  the  last  technical  meeting  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

W.  PI.  Harrison. — We  should  advise  you  to  give  longer  exposure.  Per¬ 
haps  you  over-estimated  the  value  of  bright  sunshine. 

P.  Spencer. — The  plates  are  not  made  now.  We  cannot  undertake  to  send 
private  replies,  particularly  when  stamps  are  not  enclosed. 

Saml.  Jutsum. — There  is  a  work  by  Husnik  on  the  subject,  but  it  is  in 
German.  You  can  procure  it  through  any  foreign  bookseller. 

B.  Weston. — You  have  used  far  too  much  glycerine.  Refer  again  to  the 
formula,  and  see  if  you  have  not  misread  “drachms”  for  “ounces.” 

W.  E.  G. — Any  working  optician  will  construct  a  lens  that  will  answer 
your  purpose  as  a  condenser.  The  cost,  we  imagine,  will  not  exceed  a 
few  shillings. 

J.  H.  H. — The  meetings  of  the  Photographic  Club  are  held  at  Anderton's 
Plotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C.  The  subscription  is  a  guinea  annually.  Write 
to  the  Honorary  Secretary. 

Tyro  (W.C.). — The  plates  have,  without  question,  been  exposed  to  light 
before  they  were  developed.  It  is  not  a  case  of  green  fog,  as  you  suppose, 
but  fogging  by  the  action  of  light.  There  is  no  remedy.  Perhaps  all  the 
batch  are  not  in  the  same  condition. 

Stephen  Rawson. — You  are  in  error  in  saying  that  your  communication 
of  the  17th  ult.  was  not  replied  to.  If  you  refer  to  the  Journal  of 
March  21st  you  will  see  that  it  was  answered.  Surely  you  cannot  take 
much  interest  in  the  matter  about  which  you  inquire  if  you  do  not  take 
the  trouble  to  look  for  the  reply. 

T.  A. — We  fear  you  will  not  be  successful  in  removing  the  stains  of  wine 
from  a  photograph  coloured  with  water-colours.  The  best  plan  will  be 
to  send  the  picture  to  the  artist  who  coloured  it  in  the  first  instance ;  he 
may  possibly  be  able  to  help  you  in  the  matter  by  washing  off  the  colour 
and  repainting  such  portions  as  are  defective. 

J.  II.  L. — To  utilise  a  portrait  lens  for  views  you  must  remove  the  back 
combination  entirely  and  screw  the  front  in  its  place — convex  side  next 
the  ground  glass.  You  will  have  to  employ  a  small  stop— say  not  larger 
than  or  /0 ;  that  is,  if  you  wish  for  good  definition  over  a  moderate¬ 
sized  plate. _  We  cannot  undertake  to  recommend  any  particular  maker; 
that  is  against  our  rule.  Every  optician  mentions  in  his  catalogue  the 
focal  length  of  the  lenses  he  supplies.  From  such  data  you  will  be  able 
to  judge  which  will  be  most  suitable  for  your  camera. 


Walter  Grant. — The  tissue  has  clearly  been  kept  in  a  damp  place,  ; 
so  has  become  mouldy.  Its  age  will  not,  wo  think,  affect  its  work 
qualities;  but  the  mould  doubtless  will,  by  producing  spots  of  innolubil  i 
or,  possibly,  of  different  solubility  to  the  other  portions.  Howeveifc 
will  not  be  much  trouble  to  sensitise  a  piece  and  try  how  it  works. 

D.  C. — The  best  plan  is  to  treat  the  solution  to  recover  the  oxalab 
potash.  Add  to  the  solution  carbonate  of  potash  until  all  th<-  j|-(,r 
precipitated ;  you  will  then  have  a  solution  of  oxalate  of  potash  wh! 
you  can  use  again  with  fresh  iron.  We  cannot  trace  the  article  to  wh 
you  refer.  There  is  one  on  a  similar  subject  in  our  issue  for  8th  Februa 
Wit.  Selth. — If  you  send  negatives  by  the  parcels  post  and  they  arr 
broken  you  have  no  remedy.  You  cannot  claim  compensation  from 
Post  Office.  In  future,  if  you  continue  to  send  through  that  chann 
you  must  exercise  greater  care  in  packing.  If  you  forward  througl 
carrier,  or  direct  by  rail,  and  the  package  bo  labelled  “glass,”  you  c 
recover  in  case  of  injury. 

Pickwick. — The  paper  marked  “B”  has  evidently  been  sensitised  on  t 
weak  a  solution,  which  is  the  cause  of  its  yielding  such  feeble  prim 
This  does  not  apply  to  the  sample  print  marked  “A,”  for  the  defect  the 
is  that  the  print  has  been  much  over-toned.  It  is  clear  that  that  sump 
of  paper  will  not  bear  toning  to  the  extent  of  the  purple  tones  y< 
require.  This  is  a  common  failing  with  many  of  the  ready-sensitisi 
papers  now  in  the  market. 

S.  S.  S. — No  advantage  whatever.  Some  operators  in  the  wet  collodi 
process  used  to  prefer  fused  nitrate  of  silver  to  crystallised  for  preparii 
their  baths ;  but  we  never  heard  it  claimed  for  fused  nitrate  that  it  w, 
better  for  printing  purposes  than  the  ordinary  nitrate  of  silver.  Hm 
ever,  it  is  still  an  article  of  commerce,  and  you  can  procure  a  sample  an 
try  it  for  yourself.  If  your  competitor’s  prints  are  so  much  bright 
than  yours  it  must  be  due  to  something  more  than  the  use  of  fuse 
nitrate  of  silver. 

Received. — Rev.  T.  F.  Hardwich;  George  Smith.  In  our  next. 
- -♦ - 

The  Late  Mr.  J.  II.  Dallmeyer. — From  the  Illustrated  Londo 
ffeivs,  we  learn  that  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  the  well 
known  optician,  of  19,  Bloomsbury-street,  W.C.,  and  of  Sunnyfield 
Hampstead-heath,  who  died  on  December  30th  last,  was  proved  oi 
the  13th  February,  by  Airs.  Elizabeth  Mary  Dallmeyer,  the  widow 
one  of  the  executors,  the  value  of  the  personal  estate  amounting  ti 
upwards  of  £78,000. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — The  next  meeting  o 
this  Society  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  next,  the  8th  instant,  at  eigli 
o’clock,  in  the  Gallery,  5,  Pall  Mall  East,  when  the  evening  will  b< 
devoted  to  an  examination  into  the  mode  of  preparation  of  lanterr 
slides,  and  their  exhibition  Avith  the  Society’s  optical  lantern  (oxy 
hydrogen  lime  light).  Amongst  others — illustrating  the  various  pro 
cesses,  old  and  new — transparencies  will  be  shown  by  Dr.  Huggins, 
F.R.S.  (astronomical),  W.  F.  Donkin,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C.  (Alpine),  and  by 
R.  Meldola,  F.R.A.S.  (scenes  and  natives  of  the  Nicobar  Islands). 
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GOOD  FRIDAY. 

Notice. — The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  the  week 
ending  April  11th  will  published  at  nine  o’clock  a.m.  on  Thursday 
next,  the  10th  April.  Advertisements  intended  for  insertion  in  that 
issue  should  therefore  reach  the  Office  by  Tuesday  Evening  next, 
the  8th  April.  Small  Advertisements  will  be  received  up  to  Nin* 
O’clock  on  Wednesday  Morning  next,  the  9th  April. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 


Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  the  Week  ending  April  2,  1884. 

Thesis  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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IMITATION  OPALS, 

As  was  stated  in  the  previous  article,  the  pigmented  preparations 
there  described  may  be  used  in  connection  with  transparencies  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  carbon,  collodion,  or  gelatine  emulsion  processes.  They 
may  also  be  applied  either  before  or  after  the  production  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  ;  that  is,  either  as  a  substratum  between  the  picture  itself  and  the 
glass  or  as  a  covering  to  the  picture.  Obviously,  the  different  circum¬ 
stances  thus  developed  necessitate  modified  modes  of  manipulation. 

First,  we  will  take  the  ease  of  the  application  of  the  preparation 
in  the  form  of  a  substratum.  This  is  particularly  well  adapted  for 
use  with  the  carbon  process,  but  it  necessitates  a  perfection  of  sub¬ 
stance  which  is  not  essential  when  applied  over  the  picture — a  per¬ 
fection  which  is  almost  as  difficult  of  attainment  as  a  similar 
character  in  gelatine  emulsion  films.  The  difficulties  are,  in  fact, 
identical  in  both  cases,  and  consist' in,  defects  such  as  “  pits”  in  the 
gelatine  itself,  dust  and  imperfections  in  the  gelatine  layer,  as  well 
as  inequalities  in  the  thickness  of  the  film — all  of  which  detract 
greatly,  if  present,  from  the  beauty  of  the  finished  picture. 

The  last-named  difficulties  are  merely  mechanical,  and  are  easily 
surmounted  if  a  sufficient  amount  of  care  be  devoted  to  the  mani¬ 
pulations.  The  first,  however,  or  “  pits,”  is  inherent  in  the  gelatine 
itself ;  and  if  a  tendency,  however  slight,  to  its  production  be  present 
that  sample  of  gelatine  should  at  once  be  rejected.  Fortunately  for 
this  purpose  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  a  suitable 
gelatine  which,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  is  absolutely  free  from 
symptoms  of  pitting.  This  is  secured  in  Nelson’s  No.  1,  and,  we 
have  little  doubt,  also  in  other  samples  of  pure  English  make.  The 
softness  of  the  brand  mentioned  is  of  less  consequence  for  the 
purpose  under  discussion  than  It  is  in,  emulsiorf  work,  as  an  addition 
of  chrome  alum  can.  be  made  to  the  baryta  emulsion,  not  only  with¬ 
out  an  ill  effect,  but  with,  actual  advantage  in  more  respects  than 
one.  This  is  not  necessary  in  the  third  method  described,  as  the 
alum  bath  serves  the  double  purpose  of  giving  opacity  as  well  as 
hardness  to  the  film. 

Glass  of  as  even  a  surface  as  possible  is  ebosen  and  well  cleaned  ; 
the  baryta  preparation,  very  carefully  filtered,  is  poured  on  to  the 
lepth  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  the  plate  having  been  previously 
iccurately  levelled.  The  thickness  of  the  layer  of  gelatine  will,  of 
course,  greatly  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  pigment  contained  in 
die  emulsion  and  on  the  amount  of  opacity  desired.  If  the  emul¬ 
sion  itself  be  slightly  tinted,  then  it  matters  not  how  thick. and  j 
ipaque  it  maybe;  but  if  it  be  intended  to  give  a  faint  tint  by  j 
backing  with  coloured  paper,  or  if  the  picture  itself  is  to  be  tinted 
oy  painting  at  the  back,  after  the  style  of  erystoleum,  then  a 
certain  degree  of  translncency  must  be  allowed.  However,  expe- 
denee  and  a  knowledge  of  the  particular  requirements  will  soon 
pve  the  desired  result. 

The  plate  is  allowed  to  set  thoroughly,  and  is  then  transferred  to 
i  warm  room  or  cupboard,  free  from  dust,  to  dry,  when  it  will  be 
eady  for  use  at  any  time.  The  surface  should  now  present  a  per 
ecfcly  smooth,  matt  appearance.  The  degree  of  deadness  may  be 
'aried  within  certain  limits  by  suitably  arranging  the  proportions 
>f  gelatine  and  pigment  respectively ;  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
•bfcain  a  glossy  .surface  together  with  sufficient  opacity. 

A  " 


When  required  for  use  the  first  operation  is  to  wet  the  “enamel” 
surface,  but  the  degree  to  which  this  operation  is  carried  wil 
depend  upon  the  class  of  picture  it  is  intended  to  superpose — in  the 
case  of  a  collodion  picture  the  wetting  being  altogether  dispensed 
with.  The  first  effect  of  moistening  the  surface  will  be  found  to  be 
an  increase  of  the  dullness  caused  by  the  rapid  absorption  ‘of 
the  water  by  the  porous  pigment.  In  a  few  seconds,  however, 
the  gelatine  commences  to  swell,  and  gradually  a  more  and  more 
glossy  surface  supervenes. 

-  Now  if  a  carbon  print  is  to  be  developed  on  the  enamel  surface 
the  latter  should  be  allowed  to  absorb  a  full  quantity  of  water  and 
to  become  quite  smooth,  the  hardened  gelatine  forming  a  fine  sub¬ 
stratum  for  holding  the  dedicate  half-tones  of  the  carbon  image.  If 
a  gelatine  emulsion  is  to  be  applied,  then  the  water  must  be  allowed 
to  act  no  longer  than  is  necessary  to  reverse  the  original  deadening 
of  the  surface  and  cause  the  emulsion  to  flow  evenly,  If  the  wetting 
be  omitted  the  emulsion  will  sink  into  the  film  unevenly;  if  it  be 
too  prolonged  the  sensitive  film  will  be  too  long  in  drying.  When 
a  collodion  film  is  to  be  applied  the  wetting  must  be  omitted,  but  if, 
as  will  sometimes  happen,  especially  with  collodion  emulsion,  it  sink 
in  unevenly,  a  thin  coating  of  india-rubber  dissolved  in  benzole 
should  be  applied  first  and  allowed  to  dry. 

After  fixing  and  washing  in  the  usual  manner  the  plate  is  dried 
and  varnished  either  with  thin  spirit  varnish  or  else  a  water  varnish 
made  by  dissolving  bleached  lac  in  a  boiling  solution  of  borax 
This  gives  great  depth  to  the  shadows  without  destroying  the  matt 
surface,  and,  moreover,  forms  a  good  protection. 

In  the  case  of  a  carbon  print  there  is  nothing  special  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  development;  should  any  yellow  bichromate  stain  be  visible 
in  the  pigmented  gelatine  immerse  in  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
The  development  of  either  collodion  or  gelatine  films  must  be  as 
rapid  as  possible  in  order  to  avoid  stains,  and  this  necessitates,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  a  full  exposure  be  given.  It  is  very  desirable 
in  ail  cases  where  pyro.  and  alkaline  development  is  used  that 
sulphite  of  soda  or,  better,  sulphurous  acid  be  also  employed  ;  if  in 
spite  of  this  precaution  any  stain  accrue  it  will  be  necessary  to  re¬ 
move  it  by  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  The  latter  acid 
will  also  remove  the  yellow  stain  that  may  arise  from  iron  develop¬ 
ment.  However,  these  are  simple  matters  to  which  the  intelligent 
operator  himself  will  see. 

If  the  barium  preparation  is  to  be  applied  upon  the  top  of  a 
picture  already  developed— whether  carbon,  collodion,  or  gelatine- — 
the  operations  are  much  simplified,  at  least  so  far  as  the  obtaining 
perfect  surface  and  freedom  from  stains  are  concerned.  The  glass 
selected  should  be  as  thin  and  colourless  as  possible,  and  in  the  case 
of  gelatine  negatives  the  films  must  be  treated  with  chrome  alum 
and  dried  before  applying  the  barium  emulsion;  otherwise  partial 
solution  of  the  surface  under  the  influence  of  the  warm  emulsion  is 
probable.  After  drying,  the  back  of  the  picture  may  be  varnished 
if  desired. 

Very  pretty  effects  are  obtained  with  great  ease  by  backing  these 
pictures  with  suitably  tinted  papers,  or  by  roughly  colouring  them 
at  the  reverse  side  of  the  translucent  ground  ;  but  these  are  matters 
which  must  be  left  to  the  taste  of  the  operator. 
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In  addition  to  the  hopeful  effects,  with  very  slight  modification, 
he  same  barium  emulsion  may  be  used  in  connection  with  trans¬ 
parencies  for  window  decoration.  In  fact,  with  the  exception  that 
a  thinner  coating  of  emulsion  is  required,  very  little  modification  is 
needful,  and  effects  far  superior  to  ground  glass  are  produced. 


LIME-LIGHT  EXPLOSIONS  AND  THEIR  PREVENTION. 
In  our  issue  of  last  week,  when  offering  some  suggestions  respecting 
powerful  lights  that  might  prove  substitutes,  in  some  measure,  for 
the  lime  light,  we  spoke  of  the  perfect  safety  of  the  latter  when 
placed  under  the  management  of  competent  individuals.  We  are 
personally  familiar  with  the  circumstances  under  which  several  ex¬ 
plosions  have  taken  place,  and  can  most  positively  assert  that  in 
every  instance  they  might  have  been  prevented.  It  may  seem 
harsh  to  associate  with  such  mishaps  either  ignorance  or  careless¬ 
ness,  but  to  one  or  the  other  of  these,  in  more  or  less  mitigated 
association,  they  must  all  be  relegated. 

In  the  course  of  a  communication  by  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Hardwich,  in  the 
present  number — an  article  certain  to  receive  the  greatest  attention 
from  every  reader  interested  in  lantern  proceedings — this  gentleman 
offers  various  suggestions  calculated  to  prove  of  great  utility,  and 
of  which  we  recommend  a  careful  perusal  by  every  photographer. 
Mr.  Hardwich,  in  a  short  letter  which  will  be  found  in  our  usual 
correspondence  columns,  has  also  suggested  that  it  might  be  well  if 
some  photographic  society  were  to  take  this  matter  up,  and  offer 
a  prize  for  the  best  safety  tube  and  the  best  back-pressure  valve. 
This,  we  suspect,  would  be  of  but  little  use  unless  some  legislation 
were  brought  to  bear  on  their  employment. 

We  are  tolerably  familiar  with  many  who  are,  in  common  par¬ 
lance,  “lantern  exhibitors”  or  “dissolving  view  lecturers,”  but  who 
never  had  an  explosion  during  their  lives,  and  who  would,  and  do, 
pooh-pooh  !  the  necessity  or  desirableness  of  any  precautionary 
measures  being  taken.  With  such  persons  the  precaution  is  axiomatic 
— “Keep  your  gas-bags  properly  weighted,  and  don’t  allow  any 
interference  with,  or  standing  upon,  your  pipes,  and  you  cannot 
have  an  explosion.”  This  is  a  literal  truth,  but  equally  so  is  it  a 
literal  and  unpleasant  truth  that,  even  with  such  persons,  notwith¬ 
standing  their  knowledge  of  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
conditions  of  safety,  mishaps  will  and  do  occur. 

A  former  editor  of  this  Journal  has  placed  it  upon  record  that 
the  requirements  of  a  certain  well-known  professor  of  astronomy, 
who  had  had  a  narrow  escape  from  an  oxyhydrogen  explosion,  was 
something  like  the  following  : — “  I  want  a  burner  that  will  give 
me  a  light  of  the  very  first  order,  but  one  by  which  an  explosion 
saall  not  be  possible  by  accident,  by  carelessness,  or  by  design.’’ 
The  result  of  this  was  that,  our  predecessor  (J.  Traill  Taylor) 
invented  and  perfected  a  system  of  back-pressure  valves,  which  so 
far  fulfilled  the  intended  purpose  as  not  merely  to  have  met  with 
eulogium  when  introduced— at  first  privately,  and  afterwards  more 
publicly  through  a  communication  to  the  South  London  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  in  the  beginning  of  1868 — but  to  have  been  made 
an  article  of  commercial  manufacture,  and  sold  at  a  low  price  by 
leading  scientific  and  commercial  dealers  of  the  period,  namely,  for 
instance,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Highley  and  the  London  Stereoscopic 
Company.  But  lantern  exhibitors  generally  seemed  to  prefer 
saving  the  shilling  or  eighteenpence  demanded  for  perpetual 
insurance  money  for  the  safety  thus  provided,  and  to  run  the  risk. 
We  are  not  at  this  moment  aware  of  the  precise  sum  at  which 
these  safety  valves  were  sold ;  but  we  know  it  was  a  very  small 
amount,  for  there  was  no  restriction  put  upon  the  manufacture,  the 
invention  having  been  given  to  the  public. 

Conversing  on  this  topic  with  our  predecessor,  he  says,  in  effect, 
that  the  ignorance  that  prevails  at  the  present  time  with  regard  to 
the  terribly- potent  mixed  gases — oxygen  and  hydrogen — is  such  as 
ought  to  call  for  legislative  interference  with  their  free  use,  unless 
by  those  who  can  convince  a  competent  examiner  that  they  know 
at  least  something  respecting  the  forces  employed.  “  If  I  want  to 
run  and  command  a  steam  launch,”  he  says,  “  on  a  stream,  on  which 
the  travellers  are  exceedingly  sparse,  Government  steps  in  and  says 
that  T  must  not  risk  my  own  life  or  those  of  my  fellows  until  I 
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shall  have  been  examined  by  a  competent  authority  as  to  my  know- 
ledge  of  steam  and  its  effects,  as  developed  in  the  yacht  marine-engine 
and  why  should  not  a  similar  test  be  applied  to  ascertain  the 
competence  of  the  individual  who  proposes  to  introduce  a  dangeroun 
power  in  the  midst  of  crowds  of  men,  women,  and  children  I"  All 
this  means,  in  plain  English,  that  it  is  that  gentleman’s  opinion 
that  no  one  should  be  permitted  to  exhibit  photographs  oj  other 
pictures  in  public  by  the  oxyhydrogen  or  lime  light  but  those  who, 
like  the  drivers  of  cabs  or  locomotive  engines,  are  licensed  to  engage 
in  such  work.  As  regards  this  proposal  we  shall  say  nothing  at 
present  but  this — that  it  would  be  certain  to  meet  with  strenuous 
opposition. 

In  the  beginning  of  1868  (for  the  particulars  of  which  the  reader 
is  referred  to  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  Feb¬ 
ruary  21st,  1868)  Mr.  Taylor  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  South 
London  Photographic  Society  the  subject  of  explosions  and  the 
means  of  their  prevention.  We  need  not  here  recapitulate  the 
arguments  made  use  of  on  that  occasion,  or  the  conditions  under 
which  it  was  stated  the  mixed  gases  could  with  facility  explode. 
It  concerns  us  more  at  present  to  find  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  could  not  explode.  “  If  the  weights  on  the  bags,”  says 
the  writer  in  question,  “be  not  equally  adjusted,  the  bag  which  in 
under  the  greatest  amount  of  pressure  has  a  tendency  to  transmit 
its  gas  to  the  other  unless  the  orifice  be  sufficiently  large  to  allow 
both  gases  to  escape  into  the  atmosphere.  Should,  however,  the 
orifice  be  stopped  by  a  particle  of  dirt,  or  by  any  other  means, 
diffusion  of  the  gases  will  take  place  with  alarming  rapidity.”  The 
foregoing,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  the  positive  side  of  our  negative 
inquiry ;  but  it  serves  to  throw  much  light  on  the  subject. 

What  is  the  effectual  preventive  of  explosions  caused  by  the 
back-pressure  of  either  of  the  gases  which,  when  mixed,  form 
oxyhydrogen]  Back-pressure  or  safety-valves — “only  this  and 
nothing  more.”  The  safety  valve,  which  was  introduced  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  accident  by  which  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth  might 
have  suffered  seriously,  even  to  the  losing  of  his  valuable  life,  is 
constructed  on  the  principle  that,  concurrently  with  the  withdrawal 
of  the  pressure  caused  by  such  an  accident  as  the  weight  falling  off 
the  bag,  a  valve  should  close,  and  then  the  greater  the  drawback 
of  the  gases  into  the  bag  the  more  certainly  would  the  valve  act  to 
prevent  it. 

In  the  following  diagram  an  outline  of  three  forms  of  this  safety- 
valve  are  given.  Nos.  1  and  3  are  intended  for  insertion  in  the  back 
of  the  lantern,  flexible  tubes  or  other  fittings  being  “sprung”  over 


FIG.  1.  FIG.  2.  FIG.  3. 


the  two  ends.  In  the  first  of  these  there  is  a  seat  upon  which  a 
very  light  valve  rests,  but  which  is  thrown  upwards  upon  the 
admission  of  gas,  remaining  up  so  long  as  there  is  any  pressure  of 
gas.  If,  by  accident  or  otherwise,  the  weight  were  thrown  off  the 
gas  bag,  and  the  pressure  of  the  gas  thus  withdrawn,  the  valve 
would  immediately  descend  and  close  the  passage  through  which 
the  gas  passed,  rendering  impossible  the  passage  back  of  the  flame 
beyond  the  safety-valve.  Fig.  3  shows  another  way  of  effecting  the 
same  end.  In  it  a  flap  is  loosely  hinged  above  an  orifice  in  a  plate 
which  acts  as  a  partition  inthe  chamber.  In  itsnormal  position  itcloses 
the  orifice,  but  yields  upon  pressure  being  applied  behind  by  the  in¬ 
flow  of  gas.  Fig.  2  is  different,  and  is  intended  to  be  inserted  any¬ 
where  in  the  rubber  tube  between  the  lantern  and  the  bag.  What 
was  effected  in  the  previous  two  cases  by  gravity  is  in  this  one 
effected  by  a  delicate  spiral  spring  composed  of  a  thin  piece  of  brass 
wire,  by  which  the  valve  is  kept  close  as  the  normal  position.  The 
oxidation  of  these  valves  is  prevented  by  giving  them  and  their 
seats  a  thin  coating  of  gold  by  the  electi'o-metallurgic  process.  In 
some  instances  the  flaps  were  faced  with  oiled  silk,  in  others  with 
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thin  leather  and  other,  pliant  materials  phut  preference  appears  ,  to 
have  been  usually  given  to  metallic  contact,  precautions  being  taken 
to  prevent  particles  of  any  foreign  substance  from  getting  access 
to  the  valves.  The  protection  which  they  afford  is,  we  are  told, 
so,  perfect  that  when  they  are  employed  it  is  not  possible,  under 
any  circumstances  whatever ,  to  cause  .an  explosion,  even  when  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  are  put  forth  to  bring  about  such  an 
occurrence.  i  . 

This  being  the  case,  what  is  wanted,  we  imagine,  is  not  so  much 
a  prize  for  the  invention  of  an  effective  back-pressure  valve  as  a 
means  of  inducing,  or  even  forcing,  lantern  exhibitors  to  make  use 
of  them.  There  is  no  advantage  whatever  in  looking  for  safety  in 
the  transmission  of  the  gas  through  .extremely  fine  apertures,  such 
is'  those  in  tubes  closely  packed  with  wire  or  numerous  folds  of 
vire  gauze,  as  the  tenuity  of  the  hydrogen,  flame  is  so  great  as  to 
mable  it  to  pass  not  only  through  these,  but  through  porous  wood, 
ndeed,  it  is  on  record- that  Mr.  Gurney  has  sent  the  flame  through 
.  thin  slab,  of  plaster  of  Paris.  Hence  obstructive  media  of  this 
lass  is  of  no  use  whatever,  safety  consisting  alone  in  the  employ  - 
nent  of  back-pressure  valves,  .  ? 


LENSES  FOR  LARGE  PORTRAITS, 
it  is  pretty  generally  admitted  that  large  portraits  (within  certain 
imits)  taken  direct  possess  certain  qualities  which,  in  the  eyes  of 
nost  photographers,  are  superior  to  pictures  of  similar  dimensions 
) reduced  by  enlargement.  Although,  from,  a  technical  point  of  view, 
i,  large  direct  portrait-— -say  a  three-quarter-  or  half-length  figure  on 
.n  eighteen-  or  twenty-inch  plate— if  it  be  skilfully  produced  and  with 
;ood  appliances,  may  be  better  than  an  enlargement,  it  is,  doubtless, 
rithin  the  experience  of  most  professional  photographers  who  have 
cade  this  class  of  picture  a  speciality  that,  however  perfect  they 
nay  be,  they  frequently  do  not  give  entire  satisfaction  to  the  sitters  ; 
,nd,  what  is  more,  neither  the  sitters  themselves  or  their  friends  can 
xplain  why  or  in  what  particular  they  are  unsatisfactory.  On  this 
>oint  we  shall  have  something  to  say  by  way  of  explanation 
•resently. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Club  the  subject  dis- 
ussed  was  The  Best  Lenses  for  Large  Portraits  with  Gelatine 
dates.  The  decided  opinion  of  all  who  took  part  in  the  dis- 
usaion  was  that  large  and  expensive'  lenses  of  the  old  portrait 
r  Petzval  type  were  no  longer  necessary,  nor,  indeed,  in  prac- 
ice  were  they  nearly  so  good  as  several  other  forms.  The  only 
dvantage  the  old  Petzval  form  of  lens  possesses  over  every 
-her  is  its  large  angular  aperture,  upon  which,  rapidity  of 
ction  in  all  lenses  depends,  but  with  gelatine  plates  extreme 
apidity  is  not  so  essential  as  it  was  with,  collodion.  After  all,  the 
reater  rapidity  of  large  portrait  lenses  is  more  theoretical  than 
radical.  For  example  :  if  we  have  a  lens  of  five  inches  in 
iameter,  and  we  have  to  stop  it  down  to  three  inches  in  order  to 
btain  sufficient  definition  in  the  different  planes  of  the  picture,  it 
t  _  once  becomes  practically  equivalent  to  a  lens  of  only  three 
iches  in  diameter,  while  the  difficulty  involved  in  its  construction 
i  immeasurably  greater. 

Now,  having  to  stop  down  a  five-inch  portrait  lens  to  three  inches, 
articuiarly  if  it  be  one  of  short  focus,  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  cir- 
umstance ;  even  a  two  and  a-half  inch  stop  is  frequently  necessary  to 
btain  a  satisfactory  result.  Of  course,  stopping  down  to  this  extent 
ecessitates  a  much-prolonged  exposure,  and  the  latter  in  the  days  of 
ollodion  had  often  to  be  measured  by  minutes  rather  than  seconds. 
Ui  exposure  of  from  one  to  two,  or  even  three,  minutes  was  by  no 
leans  uncommon  with  large  lenses.  Where,  then,  it  may  well  be 
sked,  is  the  utility  of  the  large  diameter,  seeing  that  the  full  aper- 
uie  cannot  be  used,  and  the  difficulties  in  making  large  lenses  are  so 
inch  greater  than  with  smaller  ones  ?  The  only  advantage  is  this : 
ifch  the  full  opening,'  if  the 'lens  be  a  good  one,  small  pictures 
in  be  taken  with  fair  definition.  Larger  ones,  too,  can  also  be 
iken  with  a  brief  exposure,  if  we  are  content  with  definition 
i  one  plane  only.  This  was  often  an  advantage  in  collodion  days, 
uen  the  light  happened  to  be  indifferent  and  a  portrait  had  to  be 
iken.  Now,  with  gelatine  this  advantage — and  it  is  the  only  one 


such  lenses  possess-— is  not  so  great ;  therefore,  lenses  of  smaller 
diameter  are  much  to  be  preferred. 

At  the  meeting  to  which  we  have  referred  the  opinion  expressed 
was  that,  for  large  direct  portraits,  lenses  of  the  “universal”  or 
“group”  series,  or  those  of  the  “rapid”  type,  are  the  ones 
most  generally  useful,  and,  for  working  qualities,  are  much  to  be 
preferred  to  the  old  portrait  form.  Single  lenses  were  also  well 
spoken  of  by  some.  In  the  selection  of  a  lens,  however,  the  profes¬ 
sional  photographer  has  to  take  into  consideration  which  kind  is 
likely  to  prove  most  advantageous  under  all  circumstances.  A  single 
lens,  if  stopped  down,  will  undoubtedly  produce  good  portraits  in  the 
studio,  and  this  is  the  cheapest  form  of  lens  to  be  had — no  mean 
advantage,  be  it  remembered.  But  single  lenses  must  be  employed 
in  a  good  light,  otherwise  the  exposure  will  be  too  protracted. 
Lenses  of  the  “rapid”  type,  even  when  used  with  their  full  open¬ 
ing  on  a  moderate-sized  plate,  are  also  very  satisfactory  for  por¬ 
traiture.  But  if  a  large  plate  have  to  be  covered  then  diaphgrams 
become  necessary  ;  lienee  in  a  dull  light,  or  for  portraits  of  children, 
unless  very  sensitive  plates  be  used  they  may  prove  somewhat 
inconvenient.  Certainly,  in  a  good  light  and  with  plates  of 
moderate  sensibility  they  are  all  that  can  be  desired. 

The  general  impression  at  the  Club  appeared  to  be  that,  on  the 
whole,  lenses  of  the  “universal”  or  “group”  type  were  those  to  be 
selected.  The  only  advantage,  it  may  be  mentioned,  possessed  by  the 
“universal”  over  the  “rapid”  is  the  same  as  that  which  appertains 
to  the  portrait  over  every  other  form  of  lens,  namely,  its  larger 
angular  aperture,  and,  consequently,  greater  rapidity  in  working. 
It  may  thus  be  made  available,  if  the  light  be  bad,  when  other  lenses 
cannot. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  article  allusion  was  made  to  the 
fact  that,  however  technically  perfect,  large  direct  portraits  very 
frequently  do  not  meet  with,  approval  from  the  sitter,  and  we  are 
somewhat  surprised  that  this  point  was  not  touched  upon  in  the 
discussion.  Here  is,  without  doubt,  a  frequent  reason:  large  por¬ 
traits,  as  a  rule,  are  taken  from  a  point  much  too  near  the  sitter. 
If  they  were  taken  from  the  same  distance  as  is  customary  with 
cartes  and  cabinets  they  would,  doubtless,  prove  as  satisfactory  as 
pictures  of  that  size  and  the  enlargements  made  from  them.  In 
taking  these  pictures,  if  they  be  “  full  lengths,”  the  camera  is 
usually  placed  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  from  the  sitter,  and  if 
“three-quarter”  proportionately  nearer.  For  this  distance  lenses 
respectively  of  about  eight  and  a-half  and  twelve  inches  equiva¬ 
lent  focus  are  employed  (the  back  focus,  which  is  generally 
mentioned  in  catalogues,  is  considerably  shorter  than  this) ;  conse¬ 
quently,  the  longest  diameter  of  the  picture,  in  either,  is  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  half  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  and  the  angle 
of  view  included  is,  of  course,  very  narrow  indeed. 

It  has  been  generally  conceded  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  most 
pleasing  results  in  portraiture — both  as  regards  perspective  and 
artistic  appearance-— the  longest  dimension  of  the  picture  should  iti 
no  case  exceed  one-half  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  with  which  it  is 
taken.  In  the  cade  and  cabinet  portrait  this  limit  is  not  reached. 
But  what  do  we  find  with  lenses  supplied  for  large  portraits  1  It  is 
a  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  greater  difficulties  in  their  con¬ 
struction  and  their  necessarily  lower  degree  of  perfection  as  optical 
instruments,  they  are  catalogued  to  take,  and  are  actually  em¬ 
ployed  to  produce,  pictures  quite  two-thirds — in  some  cases  even 
more  -  -the  length  of  their  focus.  Thus,  a  lens  of  about  tweuty-eiglit 
inches  equivalent  focus  (twenty-two  inches  back  focus)  is  mentioned 
in  the  catalogues  of  some  of  our  leading  opticians  as  being  suitable 
for  pictures  20  x  16,  and  even  larger.  This  is  increasing  the  pro¬ 
portion  to  two-thirds  of  the  focal  length,  and  consequently  a  much 
larger  angle  is  included,  while  the  lens  has  to  be  approached  very 
close  indeed  to  the  sitter ;  whereas  to  secure  the  best  pictorial  effects 
the  picture,  for  such  a  length  of  focus,  should  not  exceed  fifteen  by 
twelve  inches.  To  take  a  picture  twenty  by  sixteen,  bearing  in 
mind  the  rule  just  given,  a  lens  of  not  less  than  forty  inches  equiva¬ 
lent  focus  should  be  used. 

Although  opticians  have  succeeded  in  producing  portrait  lenses 
which  will  cover  a  plate  up  to  two-thirds,  or  more,  of  their  focal 
length  they  should  never  be  utilised  to  this  extent  if  really  artistic 
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and  satisfactory  pictures  be  desired.  We  put  forth  this  suggestion  at 
the  present  season  because  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  gelatine 
plates  has  induced  many  photographers  to  make  a  greater  speciality 
of  large,  direct  photographs  than  they  have  hitherto  done 


minor  Helps. 

Seeing,  as  we  do  at  times,  so  many  faces,  some  strange  and  some 
familiar,  their  owners  all  anxious  to  know,  and  many  willing  to 
describe — whether  faithfully  or  not  we  will  not  stay  to  discuss — the 
“latest  thing  out,”  we  sometimes  find  a  strong  current  of  thought 
or  opinion  running  in  certain  directions,  enough  at  times  to  be 
worthy  of  prominence  being  given  to  it  under  a  special  heading. 
One  topic  that  has  become  of  passing  interest  in  many  quarters 
is  the  fatigue  of  developing  operations  in  dry-plate  work,  so  many 
operators  and  principals  complaining  of  the  extremely  tiring 
labour  of  continually  bending  over  the  sink,  watching  and  attending 
to  the  batches  of  negatives  being  produced  as  plate  after  plate 
remorselessly  passes  through  the  dishes  of  pyro.  without  break 
or  pause. 

In  the  olden  days  of  wet-plate  negatives  the  work  was  diver¬ 
sified  in  most  cases  by  the  operator  taking  up  various  kinds  of 
manipulatory  details  — a  plate  to  be  coated,  drained,  and  placed  in 
the  holder,  then  developed,  intensified,  and  fixed,  all  involving  a 
little  action,  if  even  limited  in  character,  and  in  a  fairly-bright 
light.  But  now  it  often  enough  happens  that  a  good  portion  of 
the  day  is  spent  in  exposing  plates;  then  the  development  is  all 
performed  at  one  sitting,  or  standing,  and  dozens,  scores,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  plates  pass  under  the  photographer’s  hands  almost  without 
the  necessity  for  his  once  moving  his  position,  the  whole  being 
carried  on— at  anyrate  until  recently — in  a  light  of  a  most  dismal 
character. 

To  meet  this  state  of  affairs,  we  cannot  avoid  thinking — and  the 
opinions  of  many  are  with  us— that  the  device  of  a  portable  and 
easily-removed  seat,  such  as  would  be  supplied  by  the  adaptation  of 
a  bicycle  saddle,  as  has  been  described  in  our  Almanac,  will  become 
a  common  adjunct  of  the  dark  room  of  most  photographers  who 
care  for  their  operators’  comfort,  or  even  their  own.  A  bar  and 
a  strut  with  a  bicycle  saddle  attached  easily  run  under  or  from 
under  the  developing  trough  is  too  simple  to  be  neglected,  it  might 
be  thought.  We  heard  rather  a  neat  thing  the  other  day  apropos  of 
this  subject.  The  principal  of  a  studio  was  discussing  with  his 
assistant  (who  also  performed  all  the  toning)  this  question  of  a 
saddle,  and,  asking  for  a  suggestion  as  to  the  fixing  of  it,  received 
this  reply  : — “A  very  good  thing  indeed,  sir !  Don’t  you  think  one 
Would  also  do  for  the  toning-room  ? 

The  care  of  the  eyes,  too,  during  the  prolonged  work  of  develop¬ 
ment  is  a  really  serious  matter,  and  we  have  been  glad  to  see  it 
taken  up  from  various  points  of  view.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
selection  of  a  light  that  shall  give  the  greatest  comfort  and  the 
greatest  safety  is  a  matter  well  worthy  of  all  the  time  recently  spent 
in  public  discussion  upon  it;  but,  whatever  the  light  may  be — day¬ 
light  or  artificial,  canary,  green,  orange,  or  ruby — the  eyes  of  the 
manipulator  should  be  protected  from  the  glare  falling  directly 
upon  them.  Some  wear  screens  or  shades,  and  others  coloured 
spectacles;  but  the  interposition  of  a  sub-permanent  screen  that 
would  hide  the  light  from  the  eyes,  yet  allow  it  to  fall  unimpeded 
upon  the  plate,  appears  to  us  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case 
in  a  perfectly-effective  manner.  There  need  be  little  or  no  expense 
in  connection  with  such  an  arrangement,  and  its  adoption  would  at 
once  tend  to  preserve  the  eyesight  and  assist  in  forming  a  proper 
estimate  of  the  progress  of  the  work— minute  shades  of  differences 
in  density  or  delicacy  of  image  not  being  readily  appreciable  when 
the  eye  is  subjected  to  the  glare  of  a  strong  light. 

The  discussion  on  Willesden  paper,  held  a  few  weeks  ago,  seems 
to  be  oearing  fruit,  and  from  many  quarters  we  hear  of  an  inten¬ 
tion  to  test  its  qualities.  So  far,  however,  as  it  has  been  brought 
before  our  notice  it  is  in  the  direction  of  its  capabilities  as  a 
builder’s  material  that  it  has  appealed  to  the  photographic  mind. 
For  such  purposes  it  has  real  advantages,  and  we  are  informed  by 
one  gentleman  that  he  contemplates  making  use  of  it  for  screening 


various  portions  of  his  glass  roof  during  summer  time  at  least,  if 
not  permanently.  Its  advantages  for  this  purpose  are  obvious  when 
it  is  remembered  that  a  piece  of  galvanised  iron  or  “corrugated 
zinc” — the  material  usually  employed  for  small  building  alterations — 
weighs  about  ten  times  as  much,  area  for  area,  as  the  Willesden 
paper.  The  latter,  too,  can  be  fairly  readily  cut  up  into  pieces  of 
any  particular  size  required,  while  the  corrugated  sheets  need  a 
skilled  workman  to  cut  and  fix  them.  The  prices  for  the  thickest 
“  paper”  and  corrugated  zinc  of  average  thickness  are  almost  the 
same,  reckoning  the  superficial  contents,  while,  as  we  have  said,  the 
weights  are  as  one  to  ten. 

Turning  now  to  processes:  we  would  call  attention  to  Messrs. 
Robinson  and  Thompson’s  neat  method  of  mounting  adapted  for 
large  prints,  as  described  in  our  number  for  March  21st.  It  is  a 
variation  of  the  method  of  applying  tlxe  mountant  to  the  damp 
print  and  allowing  it  to  dry  before  attempting  to  place  it  on  its 
mount;  but  in  lieu  of  damping  the  latter — after  the  method  described 
by  Mr.  A.  Cowan  some  time  ago — the  print  itself  is  again  damped, 
though  not  sufficiently  so  to  enable  it  toexpand.  The  uninitiated  might 
easily  perform  this  part  of  the  work  sufficiently  unskilfully  to  render 
the  evil  of  cockling  as  great  as  ever;  but  to  prevent  this  contingency 
occurring  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Thompson,  who  have  had  large 
experience  in  such  work,  have  given  a  very  succinct  account  of  the 
method  they  have  for  years  adopted  with  complete  success — such 
success,  they  state,  that  even  if  the  print  were  mounted  in  a  book 
the  “cockling”  would  be  too  insignificant  to  notice.  As  this  is  a 
point  which  we  are  frequently  asked  about  we  feel  the  greater 
pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  this  method.  [  Vide  page  11)1.] 
While  on  this  subject  we  cannot  avoid  calling  attention  to  the 
greater  frequency  with  which  instances  are  brought  before  us  of 
the  distortion  in  portraits  caused  by  the  unequal  expansion  of  the 
paper  when  wet.  It  is  obvious  that  the  method  we  speak  of  would 
to  a  great  extent,  if  not  completely,  obviate  its  occurrence. 

We  would  conclude  the  list  of  “minor  helps”  by  again  drawing 
attention  to  the  plan  we  described  a  little  while  ago  of  immersing  the 
developed  plate,  with  little  or  no  preliminary  washing,  into  an  acid 
solution  of  alum,  using  chrome  alum  in  preference  to  the  ordinary 
alum,  on  account  of  the  smaller  quantity  required  and  the  consequent 
increase  in  the  rapidity  with  which  it  can  be  eliminated  till  a  mere 
trace  only  remains.  We  have  given  it  a  fair  trial,  and  are 
much  pleased  with  the  results.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  found  no 
perceptible  disadvantage  in  entirely  discarding  the  washing  before 
aluming;  and,  secondly,  even  when  plates  have  had  a  prolonged  de¬ 
velopment  we  have  found  that  the  negative  treated  this  way  has, 
when  fixed,  little  or  no  trace  of  the  yellowness.  Negatives  finished 
in  this  manner  have  more  wet-plate  character  than  almost  any  other 
of  which  we  have  had  experience.  With  the  advent  of  warmer 
weather  there  is  a  possibility  that  a  tendency  to  frill  may  be 
engendered.  We  trust  not,  and,  meanwhile,  shall  be  glad  to  learn 
from  others  their  experience  with  this  mode  of  treating  negatives. 


Mr.  Cecil  V.  Shadbolt  has  quickly  got  his  arrangements  into  form 
for  aerial  photography,  and  our  readers  will  be  interested  to  learn 
that  the  first  ascents  for  the  year  of  the  “Sunbeam”  are  arranged 
to  take  place  on  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  we  hope  to  l»e 
able  to  communicate  at  an  early  date  full  details  of  the  success 
which,  we  trust,  may  attend  them.  Our  readers  will  join  us,  we  are 
sure,  in  wishing  him  a  safe  and  successful  journey. 


Various  chemicals  have  been  recommended  in  our  columns  from 
time  to  time  for  drying-chambers,  boxes  for  dry  plates,  paper, 
and  soforth,  and  one  or  another  has  been  pushed  into  notice  as  the 
best  without  any  very  logical  cause  for  the  preference.  Owing  to 
the  researches  of  Herr  E.  Fleischer,  however,  a  more  definite  value 
can  be  placed  upon  the  various  exsiccating  matters  employed,  and 
an  explanation  given  of  their  mode  of  action.  His  results,  which 
we  abstract,  will  be  of  considerable  value  to  photographers.  He 
says  it  is  generally  assumed  that  the  air  contained  in  a  desiccator 
after  exposure  for  a  few  hours  to  the  desiccating  substance  is  per¬ 
fectly  devoid  of  moisture.  He  made  some  experiments  with  a 
hygrometer,  and  found  that  sulphuric  acid  after  a  lapse  of  thirty- 
five  minutes  left  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  original  moisture^  after  one 
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>ur  eighteen  per  cent.,  and  after  one  hundred  and  five  minutes 
me  at  all  Calcium  chloride  after  two  hours  left  thirty-one  per 
•nt  after  four  hours  twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  after  six  hours 
venty-one  per  cent,  of  moisture.  These  results  are  so  very  exact 
k!  conclusive  that  it  is  evident  that  chloride  of  calcium  must  be 
fiirely  rejected  when  quick  and  efficient  exsiccation  is  required. 


l’  may  be  remembered  that  Captain  Abney,  one  of  the  examiners 
'  the  Council  of  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute,  in  his  report  last 
iar  had  to  make  some  very  depreciatory  remarks  upon  the  technical 
riowletffie  of  the  majority  of  the  candidates  in  last  year’s  examina- 
on.  This  year  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  he  says  the  results  are 
uch  in  advance  of  last,  and  that  the  past  session  marks  a  new  era 
the  technical  teaching  of  photography.  We  are  not  aware  if  it  be 
issible  for  a  student  to  gain  a  prize  for  photography  who  has  never 
en  a  camera,  but  we  have  heard  of  a  prize  being  gained  in  a 
mdicraft  examination  by  a  student  who  had  no  practical  knowledge 
the  tools  of  the  particular  trade  in  question. 


r  is  known  that  the  late  Duke  of  Albany  was  thoroughly  au  fait 
i  photographic  matters,  as  indeed  all  Her  Majesty’s  sons  are,  and 
ae  of  the  last  sad  offices  in  connection  with  the  interment  was  per- 
>rmed  by  photography,  a  negative  being  secured  of  the  royal  coffin 
i  it  rested  on  the  bier  under  its  crimson  pall.  Photography,  in 
mimon  with  other  arts  and  sciences,  has  lost  a  friend  whose  value 
ill  only  be  thoroughly  appreciated  now  that  he  is  taken  from  us. 


Ir.  G.  A.  Hahn  has  devised  a  sunshine  recorder,  differing  en- 
rely  from  those  in  use  at  the  present  time.  It  consists  substantially 
f  a  retort  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  connected  with  a  condenser  and 
Bceiver  placed  in  the  shade,  but  in  the  open  air.  Bisulphide  of 
irbon  is  placed  in  the  retort,  and  a  vacuum  is  made  in  the  apparatus 
)  that  it  may  contain  merely  the  vapour  given  off  by  the  liquid, 
os  long  as  the  sky  is  overcast  the  liquid  remains  in  the  retort  with- 
ut  distillation  or  condensation.  As  soon  as  the  sun  shines  the 
isulphide  begins  to  boil,  and  the  liquid  collected  in  the  receiver  in 
unit  of  time  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  solar  heat  received 
i  the  same  time. 


’iie  following  method  of  testing  the  quality  of  glue,  doubtless 
pplicable  in  some  respects  for  gelatine,  is  given  in  the  Tischler 
' eitung  : — A  weighed  piece  of  glue  (say  one-third  of  an  ounce)  is 
uspended  in  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  the  temperature  of 
ffiich  is  not  above  50°  Fahr.  The  colouring  matter  sinks,  and  the 
lue  swells  from  the  absorption  of  water.  The  glue  is  then  taken 
ut  and  weighed  ;  the  greater  the  increase  of  weight  the  better  the 
lue. 


iPROPOS  of  the  recent  discussion  on  variously-coloured  illumina- 
ion  for  the  dark  room,  in  which  singular  differences  of  power  in 
ierceiving  light  by  various  experimentalists  was  shown,  it  will  be 
iteresting  to  make  a  note  of  a  very  elaborate  series  of  experiments 
aade  by  Drs.  Koenig  and  Dietrici,  and  communicated  by  them  to  the 
>erlin  Physical  Society.  By  means  of  an  ingenious  and  elaborate 
rrangement  these  gentlemen  caused  minute  sections  of  spectra  to 
>e  placed  in  juxtaposition  for  relative  comparison,  and  so  to  test  the 
lower  of  the  observer’s  eye  to  detect  slight  differences  of  colour. 
Srot  to  cumber  the  subject  with  too  many  details,  we  may  say  briefly 
hat  the  results  obtained  enabled  them  to  give  three  hundred  as  the 
lumber  of  differences  of  colour  in  the  normal  spectrum  which  the 
lealthy  eye  could  perceive.  They  observed  three  parts  of  the 
pectrum  where  the  eye  could  appreciate  differences  with  greater 
licety.  The  position  of  the  first  of  these  maxima  lay  with  a  wave- 
ength  of  570  near  the  D  line,  a  second  greater  maximum  with  a 
vave-length  of  490  to  470  approached  F,  and  a  third  smaller  had 
wave-length  of  450  to  440.  It  was  observed  that  beyond  640  and 
30  these  experiments  could  not  be  carried  out ;  differences  of 
utensity,  but  not  of  colour,  could  be  discerned.  This  was  particu- 
arly  the  case  at  the  red  end. 


THE  OXYHYDROGEN  LIME  LIGHT, 
fxw  of  your  correspondents  have  had  more  experience  with  the 
ime  light  for  lanterns  than  myself.  For  forty  years  I  have  lectured 
very  winter  and  never  had  an  accident.  The  accidents  referred  to 
n  your  article  of  the  4th  instant  were,  I  suppose,  those  in  or  near 
Bolton,  and  you  will  remember  they  were  both  caused  by  using 
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ether  for  hydrogen.  I  have  never  seen  the  apparatus,  but,  as  you 
know,  ether  is  extremely  volatile,  the  vapour  often  catching  at 
a  light  several  feet  off. 

But  the  ordinary  lime  light  is  of  two  kinds.  The  best  for  large 
pictures  is  that  in  which  the  two  gases  are  mixed  in  a  small 
chamber  in  the  jet  before  impinging  on  the  lime  cylinder.  This 
kind  requires  the  use  of  two  gas  bags,  and  is  perfectly  safe  provided 
equal  pressure  is  kept  on  both  bags.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
either  people  or  articles  of  furniture  cause  the  pressure- board  of 
one  bag  to  catch,  whilst  the  other,  of  course,  goes  on.  But  this  is 
manifest  to  the  exhibitor  at  the  moment  by  the  light,  and  ought 
never  to  be  allowed  to  continue  to  a  dangerous  extent.  By  increase 
of  equal  pressure  this  light  may  be  made  equal  to  pictures  of 
twenty-five  feet  diameter.  I  have  often  had  such  in  the  large 
Town  Hall  of  Ashton. 

The  second  kind  of  lime  light,  and  the  best  for  pictures  (say) 
fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  diameter,  is  formed  by  what  is  called  a 
“blow-through”  jet.  In  this  jet  the  gases  mix  only  at  their  exit 
from  the  tube,  and  cannot  by  any  possibility  cause  an  explosion. 
They  are  safer  than  any  kind  of  paraffine  lamp  ;  for  the  heat  caused 
by  four  or  five  wicks  is  intense  enough,  I  should  think,  to  volatilise 
the  paraffine  as  dangerously  as  the  ether  above  referred  to.  The 
blow-through  jet  requires  only  an  oxygen  bag,  the  hydrogen  being 
supplied  from  the  ordinary  gas  jet. 

There  is  another  very  pretty  little  oxycalcium  light  (besides  those 
in  which  alcohol  in  a  spirit  lamp  supplies  the  hydrogen  for  the 
oxygen  to  blow  through)  which  I  invented  many  years  ago,  and 
used  in  my  trinoptic  lantern,  described  in  Mr.  Chadwick’s  inte¬ 
resting  book  on  the  Magic  Lantern.  It  consists  of  a  fountain 
argand  lamp,  having  in  the  centre  of  the  half-inch  circular  wick  a 
small  brass  tube  or  jet  of  one-sixteenth  or  one-twelfth  inch  bore. 
This  feeds  the  burning  wick  with  oxygen  and  creates  a  small, 
white,  intense  light,  which  is  again  increased  by  the  suspension  of  a 
lime  ball  half-an-inch  in  diameter  by  platinum  wire  right  over  the 
centre  of  the  wick,  which,  becoming  beautifully  incandescent, 
unites  with  the  flame  and  greatly  intensifies  it.  This  light  is  per¬ 
fectly  safe  in  any  hands.  The  oil  used  is  salad  oil. 

Now,  one  word  as  to  the  electric  light : — My  Rectory  is  lighted  by 
it  and  I  have  a  Gramme  dynamo.  But  the  electric  light  will  only 
do  for  the  lantern  where  the  apparatus  is  fixed  and  permanent,  as 
for  large  discs  the  arc  light  must  be  used.  This  is  the  case  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  Incandescent  lamps  are  seldom  used  of  more  than 
twenty-candle  power.  In  these  the  shape  of  the  light  is  bad  for 
definition,  and  it  is  not  sufficient  for  more  than  a  small  disc. 
Accumulators  are  as  yet  far  from  perfect,  and  it  would  require  a 
very  large  number  of  them  indeed  to  keep  up  an  arc  light  for  two 
hours.  Depend  upon  it  there  is  no  light  for  the  lantern  equal  to 
the  oxyhydrogen  lime  light,  and  none  more  safe  than  the  blow- 
through  jet.  St.  Yincent  Beechey. 


SAFE  LIGHT. 

No.  II. 

There  is  no  such  thing  known  at  present  as  a  safe  light.  It  is  simply 
a  question  of  comparative  safety,  and  is  in  a  very  great  degree 
dependent  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  plates  have  been  prepared. 

I  insist  that  any  photographic  plate  prepared  in  absolute  dark¬ 
ness  has  a  certain  amount  of  stability ;  that  is,  that  it  will  bear  a 
certain  amount  of  exposure  to  actinic  light,  and  still  be  able  to 
resist  the  reducing  action  of  any  ordinary  developer.  If 
this  were  not  so  it  would  be  impossible  to  produce  a  nega¬ 
tive  free  from  fog.  The  whole  plate  receives  a  slight  general 
exposure  to  diffused  light  arising  from  two  separate  causes 
— reflection  from  the  surfaces  of  the  lens  and  reflections  in¬ 
side  the  camera.  The  first  is  far  greater  than  is  generally 
believed,  but  is  very  well  known  as  the  “ghost”  or  “flare" 
in  certain  cases.  This  is  due  entirely  to  light  reflected  from  and 
between  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  lens,  and  gives  the  obnoxious  flare 
spot  in  the  form  of  a  circular  patch  of  considerable  opacity  in  the 
centre  of  the  negative.  This  flare  spot  is  caused  by  the  stop  being 
at  such  a  distance  from  the  lens  that  the  reflected  image  of  the  view 
in  front  of  the  lens  only  extends  over  a  small  angle.  The  amount 
of  light  which  thus  reaches  the  plate  within  this  angle  (through 
which  the  reflection  is  visible)  is  quite  sufficient  to  fog  the  plate. 
The  remedy  is  to  alter  the  position  of  the  stop  until  the  reflected 
image  is  visible  over  as  wide  an  angle  as  the  plate  subtends.  Hie 
reflected  image  is  always  there,  and  consequently  always  acts  upon 
the  plate  ;  yet  a  plate  properly  exposed  shows  no  sign  of  fog, 
while  one  under-exposed  cannot  possibly  be  developed  fully 
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If  therefore,  it  be  granted  that  a  photographic  plate  does,  when  j 
carefully  prepared,  possess  a  certain  amount  of  stability  it  is  not  | 
difficult  to  believe  that,  unknowingly,  this  amount  may  have  been 
lessened  by  preliminary  exposure,  not  only  during  manufacture  but 
in  the  various  manipulations  necessary  before  development  can 
commence. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  this  preliminary  exposure 
wouid  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  apparent  sensitiveness  of 
Ihe  plate.  It  will  then,  I  think,  be  allowed  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  commercial  plates  must  have  had  a  very  full  share  of  this 
sourious  sensitiveness,  and  that  this  must  still  be  the  case  where 
coating  and  drying  are  not  conducted  in  absolute  darkness.  It  is 
quite  impossible  for  all  the  operations  to  be  done  in  the  dark.  For 
example  :  the  plates  must  be  examined  for  defects  ;  but,  as  far  as  1 
can  ascertain,  the  most  reliable  plates  are  those  in  which  the  working 
light  is  not  only  reduced  to  a  minimum  but  the  greatest  attention  is 
paid  to  the  non-actinic  character  of  the  light,  and  also  that  the 
plate  should  only  be  exposed  to  this  for  as  short  a  time  as  possible. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  what  is  the  safest  iight,  and  to 
this  only  a  qualified  answer  can  be  given.  If  was  asserted  at  one 
time,  some  three  or  four  years  ago  (but  I  cannot  lay  my  hand  upon 
the  exact  date),  that  when  a  plate  had  received  a  slight  preliminary 
exposure  to  light,  just  sufficient  to  develope  a  stain,  and  that  then 
the  plate  was  exposed  to  the  spectrum,  while  the  blue  end  had  a 
powerfully-actinic  action  the  red  end  had  a  reversing  effect,  actually 
undoing  the  work  which  had  before  been  done  by  light.  Here,  then, 
was  the  problem  to  solve:  find  a  real  red  light,  and  it  not  only 
would  be  safe  for  working  by,  but  would  actually  restore  plates 
accidentally  exposed.  It  would  hardly  have  been  a  safe  light  for 
all  that,  for  I  expect  Ave  should  have  had  complaints  that  the 
plates  would  not  develope  at  all — that  the  red  light  destroyed  the 
work  done  in  the  camera.  Anyhow,  it  caused  me  to  consider  the 
subject  and  to  experiment  upon  it;  but,  alas  !  only  with  the  result  of 
finding  that,  try  whatever  combinations  I  would,  there  was  always 
some  actinic  light  which  found  its  way  to  the  plate  through  every 
tone  and  depth  of  red  I  could  procure. 

The  experiments  themselves,  however,  were  extremely  inte¬ 
resting,  particularly  in  the  extraordinary  differences  in  colours, 
which  to  the  eye  were  very  similar,  and  which  were  revealed 
instantly  by  the  spectroscope.  It  was  easy  to  understand  how 
many  of  the  deepest  ruby  tints  were  utterly  unsafe,  when, 
although  the  eye  could  not  detect  it,  the  spectroscope  revealed  the 
presence  of  a  large  proportion  of  blue.  Now,  without  going 
deeply  into  the  scientific  question  of  colour,  everyone  knoAVs  that 
the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum  contains  all,  or  very  nearly  all,  the 
actinic  rays,  and  that,  consequently,  blue  photographs  as  rapidly 
almost  as  pure  Avhite.  It  is,  therefore,  self-evident  that  a  “  ruby” 
glass,  which  also  transmits  some  of  the  blue,  cannot  be  made  safe 
by  doubling  its  thickness  ;  it  remains  absolutely  the  same.  The 
surface  must  be  extended  to  give  the  necessary  amount  of  working 
light,  when  the  same  proportion  of  hurtful  rays  are  present  as 
Avould  be  from  the  less  surface  of  a  single  thickness.  The  blue 
rays  must  be  kept  out,  and,  if  possible,  the  yellow  ones  too  ;  for 
why  has  bromide  been  employed  in  photography  except  for  its 
greater  sensitiveness  to  the  yellow  than  iodide  or  chloride  ? 

It  is,  therefore,  utterly  inadmissible  that  yellow  of  any  kind  can 
be  a  safe  light,  except  under  the  conditions  I  have  named,  namely, 
that  the  plate  is  sufficiently  stable  to  resist  the  action  of  even  white 
light.  This,  too,  fully  explains  the  feat  often  performed  of  success¬ 
fully  developing  a  rapid  bromide  plate  by  ordinary  diffused  light. 
It  is  only  a  question  of  degree.  The  Avhite  is  safe  for  a  time, 
yellow  for  a  very  much  longer  time,  and  red  for  a  still  longer  time. 

It  was  clearly  demonstrated  a  short  time  since,  by  Mr.  B.  J. 
Edwards,  at  the  Photographic  Club,  that  of  two  lights  of  as  nearly 
equal  illuminating  power  as  could  be  ascertained,  by  the  test  of 
reading  printed  matter,  the  yellow  had  about  four  times  the  actinic 
action  of  the  red.  This  fully  confirms  my  own  early  experiments 
that  the  safest  light  is  a  red  light,  and  that  a  light  is  only  really  red 
when  the  blue  is  entirely  kept  out  of  it.  In  practice  this  is  easily 
done  by  the  superposition  of  a  suitable  yellow.  The  red,  which 
before  allowed  some  of  the  blue  rays  to  pass,  is  then  noticed  to 
have  had  a  crimson  tint.  The  addition  of  a  yellow  film  alters  the 
tone  to  scarlet ;  but  while  completely  cutting  off  the  blue  it  does 
not  appreciably  diminish  the  working  light. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  more  a  question  of  personal  appreciation 
than  absolute  safety.  There  are  many  people  to  whom  a  red  light 
is  positively  painful.  To  such  I  would  say — decidedly  employ  a 
yellow  light,  but  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  it  is,  or  that  it  can 
possibly  be,  safe.  Look  at  it  Avith  the  spectroscope  and  say  if  it  can 
be  safe  ;  all  the  red,  all  the  yellow,  and  all  the  green  comes  through. 


There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  yellow  light  to  be  found  unk-->  it  1m-  in  tin- 
spectrum,  and  even  then  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  in  a  un|.|  -  ,,i 
a  compound  colour.  It  certainly  dues  not  exist  a  simple  colour  ,|, 
any  of  the  colours  or  pigments  which  p  ass  bv  the  name  of  “  v<  !lw\\ ; 
for  these,  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  all  contain  an  immense  pi  up.  ,i 
tion  of  red.  A  most  curious  and  interesting  experiment  to  prm  . 
this  is  to  take  a  piece  of  violet  or  purple  glass  and  look  at  air.  I 
yellow  substance  through  it. 

We  Avill  now  speak  “  by  the  book,"  and  1  quote  Ttjt\d<<U  on  l.laht: 

44  This  is  purple  because  it  destroys  the  green  and  the  ye!1  »w,  aim 
allows  the  terminal  colours  of  the  spectrum  to  pass  uniuipciiH. 
From  the  blending  of  the  blue  and  the  red  this  gorgeous  purple  j. 
produced.”  What  should  happen,  then,  if  Ave  look  at  any  object 
through  a  purple  medium?  Only  the  red  or  blue  which  ha;. pens  i . , 
lie  present  in  the  object  looked  at  will  be  seen  ;  any  other  colour  will 
be  absorbed  by  the  purple  glass.  Look  at  the  natural  yellow.  I'd 
for  instance,  a  calceolaria  and  a  scarlet  geranium  side  by  si.|e 
through  the  purple  they  are  indistinguishable.  Turn  to  the  grave! 
path,  to  faces  of  your  friends,  or  to  the  sunlit  clouds,  and 
everywhere  that  the  eye  sees  a  tinge  of  yellow  this  simple  sp<  •  tu 
scope  shows  a  brilliant  red.  Tt  must  be  existent  there  in  what  e. 

I  call  “yellow,"  or  it  could  not  be  sifted  out  by  the  purple  gl.is-. 
j  which  will  allow  none  but  red  and  blue  to  pass, 
i  The  weight  of  argument  is  manifestly  in  favour  of  the  reddest 
possible  light.  Yellow  would  appear  to  lie  admissible  only  in  tin- 
sense  that  its  action  is  slow  compared  with  white  or  blue  light, 
while  any  shade  of  green  as  tending  to  cut  off  red  and  admit  him. 
would  appear  to  be  the  very  Avorst  of  all.  George  Smith. 


NOTES  ON  THE  LIME  LIGHT. 

[A  communication  to  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. J 
At  the  present  season  of  the  year  the  interest  in  the  optical  lantun 
begins  naturally  to  decline  ;  and  yet,  in  one  respect,  it  is  a  suitable 
time  to  write  a  paper,  because  the  impression  left  by  the  Avinter’s  wok 
is  still  fresh  upon  the  mind.  I  venture,  therefore,  to  communicate  t>> 
this  Society  the  following  extracts  from  niy  note-book. 

In  the  process  known  as  the  oxyhydrogen,  or  mixed  gases,  onc- 
tAventieth  of  an  inch  has  been  found  to  be  a  useful  size  for  the  orifice 
of  the  burner  ;  but,  as  a  biunial  lantern  consumes  a  large  quantity  of 
oxygen,  I  have  tried  this  year  to  reduce  it.  I  find  that  it  may  In 
reduced  to  one-twenty-lifth  of  an  inch  without  much  loss  of  light,  hut  I 
still  give  the  preference  to  the  former  size  when  economy  is  not  an  object. 
The  actual  size  of  the  orifice,  however,  is  not  all  which  we  have  to  con 
sitler  ;  the  distance  inwardly  before  the  bore  begins  to  expand  must 
also  be  taken  into  account.  I  lately  purchased  two  burners,  the  nipples 
of  which,  Avhen  gauged  Avith  a  needle,  corresponded  exactly  in  size  of 
hole  ;  yet  one  transmitted  thirty  per  cent,  more  gas  than  the  other  in 
the  same  time,  and  gave  a  better  light.  On  examination  it  appeared 
that  the  bore  of  this  nipple  measured  one-twenty-lifth  of  an  inch  at  the 
orifice,  but,  after  passing  inwards  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch,  expanded  to 
one-tenth  of  an  inch;  whereas  the  bore  of  the  other  extended  three 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  imvardly  before  it  began  to  expand.  On  drilling 
the  wide  part  of  the  latter  lower  down,  it  immediately  transmitted  the 
same  amount  of  gas  and  gave  the  same  light  as  the  former.  These 
nipples  are  sold  at  a  low  price — not  more  than  one  shilling  or  eighteen 
pence  each — and  hence  it  is  a  good  plan,  if  you  use  a  dissolving  lantern, 
to  purchase  half-a-dozen  or  more  and  try  them  over  until  you  find  two 
to  correspond.  Platinum  points  are  more  expensive,  but  they  are  not 
necessary,  as  the  brass  points  bum  away  very  slowly  and  last  a  long 
time. 

The  distance  of  the  point  of  the  burner  from  the  lime,  measured 
diagonally,  should  be  about  a-quarter  of  an  inch,  when  the  angle  of 
incidence  is  45°.  If  you  approach  nearer,  the  dark  cone  of  imperfect 
combustion  in  the  centre  of  the  flame  Avill  be  apt  to  touch  the  lime,  and, 
if  so,  a  dark  nucleus  in  the  middle  of  the  “spot”.Avill  be  the  result. 
The  point  of  the  nipple  will  also  burn  away  fastc-r,  and  Avill  constantly 
be  getting  choked  up  with  particles  of  lime  ;  Avhereas,  at  a  distance  of 
a-quarter° of  an  inch,  it  remains  cleau  and  bright.  When  the  angle  of 
incidence  of  the  burning  gases  on  the  lime  is  less  than  45°,  the  cylinder 
must  be  brought  nearer.  I  have  one  burner,  bent  at  an  angle  of 
seventeen  degrees,  which  Avorks  best  when  it  almost  touches  the  lime. 
The  flame  then  plays  along  the  face  of  the  cylinder,  heating  a  large 
area  and  giving  a  very  good  light  upon  the  screen. 

I  have  quite  discontinued  working  . with  very  heavy  weights  on  the 
bags,  sucl/as  one  and  a-tialf  or  two  CAvts.,  finding  the  lantern  more 
difficult  to  manage  without  an  assistant,  and  the  danger  of  accident 
oreater.  Abundance  of  light  for  all  ordinary  purposes  can  be  got  with 
three-quarters  to  one  cwt.  on  an  eight-foot  bag,  if  the  joints  are  gas- 
tight  and  the  taps  turned  on  full.  I  have  never  had  an  explosion,  nor 
an  injury  from  fire  to  any  part  of  the  apparatus,  during  an  experience  of 
many  years  ;  but  I  take  certain  precautions  when  working  away  from 
home,  Avhieh  it  may  be  useful  to  mention:—-"!;  Never  allow  any 
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volunteers  in  the  audience,  who  think, they  know  “a  little  of  magic 
lanterns,”  to  come  forward  and  help  you.  It  often  happens  that  they 
know  less  than  they  suppose.— 2.  Always  strap  on  the  weights  to 
1  the  pressure-boards,  or  tie  them  tightly  with  string;  the  “skeleton” 
boards,  as  they  are  called,  are  apt  to.  roll  over  on  one  side  during 
the  lecture,  and  to  allow  one  or  both  of  the  weights  to  fall  off. — 3.  Place 
the  boards  'at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  wall  so  that  they  cannot 
touch  it  in  their  descent,  and  put  a  reliable  person  in  charge  of 
them,  with  strict  injunctions  to  allow  no  one  to  come  near. 

I  have  spoken  of  very  heavily-laden  bags  being  difficult  to  manage, 
but  a  further  objection  is  that  you  cannot  so  easily  get  a  noiseless 
flame  if  you  go  beyond  the  three-quarters  or  one  cwt,,  especially  when 
the  orifice  of  the  burner  is  small. 

Other  causes  of  “roaring”  or  “humming”  are  as  follow:—!.  A 
roughness  in  the  bore  of  the  nipple,  and  usually  in  the  narrow  part 
_>f  the  bore  near  to  the  point.  Polish  the  interior  of  the  bore  by 
•otating  a  needle  in  it  with  your  finger  and  thumb.— 2.  The  two  gases 
) resent  in  the  wrong  proportions  ;  an  excess  of  hydrogen  will  make  a 
ui mining  noise,  which  on  turning  on  a  little  more  oxygen  will  disap- 
).:ar, — 3.  Atmospheric  air,  either  in  the  hydrogen  or  in  the  oxygen, 
file  effect  of  this  is  well  seen  in  an  ordinary  house-gas  jet,  which  roars 
m  first  lighting  it,  until  all.  the  air  is  burnt  out ;  also,  in  Broughton’s 
sbher  tank,  which  does  the  same. — 4.  The  mixing  chamber  too  small  or 
Together  absent.  What  we  call  the  “mixing  chamber”  is  useful, 
Though  some  Slave  said  to  the  contrary,  and  if  it  be  suppressed  you 
vill  find  it  hard  to  g«t  a  s  lent  fl  ime — especially  so  in  the  “  ethoxo  ” 
irofficss,  since  ether  vapour  does  not  mix  with  oxygen  so  easily  as  coal 
as.  When  any  impurity — such  as  common  air  or  nitrogen— is  present 
u  the  gases  the  flame  will  often  roar  during  the  whole  of  the  lecture, 
mless  you  work  with  a  large  mixing  chamber. — 5.  The  plug  of  the 
lissolver  is  sometimes  a  cause  of  this  defect.  The  two  gas  passages  in 
t  may  not  be  equal,  and  the  hydrogen  may  begin  to  pass  before  the 
xygen.  A  roaring  noise  will  then  be  produced  at  the  orifice  of  the 
urner  during  the  dissolving.  File  away  a  little  of  the  oxygen  groove 
ml  the  noise  will  cease. 

Whilst  on  this  subject  of  “  dissolving,”  I  may  allude  to  the  snapping 
oise,  like  that  of  a  percussion  cap,  which  occurs  with  some  burners 
f  the  blow-through  kind,  when  there  are  two  concentric  tubes,  and  the 
uter  tube  of  hydrogen  projects  beyond  the  inner  tube  for  the  oxygen, 
thought  at  first  that  it  might  be  remedied  by  turning  on  a  larger 
y-pass  hydrogen  flame,  or  by  altering  the  plug  of  the  dissolver  so  as 
j  give  the  advantage  to  the  hydrogen.  It  was  suggested  to  me,  liow- 
ver„  as  more  effectual,  to  throw  a  little  oxygen  into  the  by-pass 
ime,  and  this  I  found  to  answer  perfectly.  It  acts  by  keeping 
iie  base  of  the  flame  at  the  outlet,  and  by  not  suffering  it  to  sink  back 
ito  the  chamber  beneath  ;  but  you  must  use  only  a  small  quantity,  or 
lie  lime  will  become  incandescent  in  the  lantern  which  ought  to  be 
ark. 

I  strongly  advise  that  all  dissolvers  should  be  made  with  a  by-pass 
ip  to  both  gases;  for,  even  in  the  oxyhydrogeu  process,  a  little  oxygen 
i  the  by-pass  is  very  useful  in  keeping  the  lime  of  the  dark  lantern 
i  l  hot,  and  thus  preventing-  it  from  cracking  when  the  blow-flame 
turns.  The  dissolving  is  also  better,  since  the  slightest  touch  of  the 
male  makes  the  lime  incandescent  and  brings  in  the  second  picture. 
Mann  fact  are  of  Oxygen  Gas. — -I  have  a  word  to  say  on  the  use  of 
derate  of  potash  for  preparing  the  oxygen.  There  is  a  difference  in 
e  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  the  oxygen  mixture  gives  off’  its  gas, 
he  lass  sample  which  I  ha  l  was  purchased  from  a  good  London 
iiuse,  and  labelled  “  pure  recrysfe&UBed,”  but  it  required  a  stronger 
nt  than  usual  to  decompose  it.  I  was  advised  to  apply  to  Messrs, 
mrtz,  of  St.  Helens,  Lancashire,  who  are  manufacturers,  and  have  a 
>od  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject.  They  suggested  that  the 
lality  of  the  oxide  of  manganese  might  make  a  difference,  and  sent 
e  two  samples — one  containing  eighty-three  and  the  other  ninety- 
fee  per  cent,  of  real  oxide.  Black  oxide  of  manganese  is  a  mineral 
und  native  in  Devonshire,  and  varies  much  in  percentage  of  Mu 
oisture,  and  hardness.  After  experimenting  with  different  samples, 
mi  incline  1  to  think  that  the  kind  which  breaks  with  a  coiichoidal 
icture  and  is  very  hard  to  pulverise  is  the  most  suitable;  but  there 
probably  something  not  yet  clearly  made  out,  because  the  chlorate 
'  <>ue  crystallisation  supplied  to  me  by  Messrs.  Kurtz  appeared  to 
ye  off  its  gas  at  a  lower  temperature'  than  the  pure  recrystallised, 
til  the  same  sample  of  black  oxide. 

Broughton’s  Ethos: )  Lime  Light . — When  coal  gas  is  not  available  I 
■  11  continue  to  use  the  ether  process  invented  by  Mr.  Broughton,  of 
mchestsr.  From  letters  received  I  gather  that  ether  vapour  is 
1  ought  by  many  to  be  a  more  explosive  substance  than  hydrogen  or 
>il  gas.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  ease.  The  experiments  of  Sir 
-  unphrey  Davy  and  other  chemists  have  shown  that  coal  gas  mixed 
'tii  atmospheric  air  and  ignite;!,  explodes  with  ten  times  less  violence 
Ln  hydrogen  gas,  and  that  ether  vapour  will  not  explode  with  air. 

J  will  explode  strongly,  however,  with  oxygen  in  the  right  proportions, 
picli  have  never  been  correctly  determined,  but  are  said  by  some  to 
l  s*x>  aild  by  others  ten,  volumes  of  oxygen  to  each  volume  of  ether 
''pour.  I  lie  “detonating  line,”  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
ipery  narrow,  and  an  excess  of  oxygen  on  the  one  side,  or  of  ether 
ipour  on  the  other,  prevents  the  explosion  from  taking  place. 


An  opinion  also  exists  that  the  ethoxo  lime  light  is  altogether  more 
powerful  than  that  of  hydrogen  or  coal  gas,  but  I  have  not  been  able 
to  verify  this  in  my  own  experience.  With  me  there  is  practically  very 
little  difference  between  the  three  ;  but  if  I  were  asked  to  arrange 
them,  it  would  be  in  the  order  before  given,  namely,  hydrogen,  coal 
gas,  and  ether.  I  should  place  hydrogen  gas  first  in  its  power  of  pro¬ 
ducing  incandescence  of  the  lime  when  mixed  with  oxygen. 

In  Broughton’s  tank  the  ether  is  not  vaporised  by  heat,  but  a  small 
quantity  of  oxygen  is  passed  through  it.  This  constitutes  a  source  of 
danger,  because  an  explosive  mixture  might  be  formed  if  the  disengage¬ 
ment  of  ether  vapour  were  not  sufficiently  copious.  The  oxygen  should 
be  saturated,  or  nearly  so,  after  which  the  mixture  will  burn  like  common 
gas.  Mr.  Broughton  seems  to  have  studied  this  part  of  his  subject 
carefully,  and  I  have  received  from  him  tanks  with  horizontal  septa,  in 
which  the  oxygen  travels  through  more  than  a  foot  of  ether,  and  others 
with  vertical  septa,  where  it  passes  over  as  much  as  six  feet  of  ether. 

Any  of  the  above  tanks  will  answer  the  purpose,  but  it  is  obvious 
that,  through  defective  soldering  in  the  manufacture,  they  might  possibly 
fail,  and  pass  the  oxygen  by  a  much  shorter  route  than  that  above  in¬ 
dicated.  Or,  supposing  the  apparatus  to  be  right,  the  ether  might  be 
wrong,  and  in  either  case  a  simple  and  reliable  test  of  efficiency 
promises  to  be  useful.  Such  a  test  is  found  in  the  colour  of  the  flame. 
When  you  have  purchased  a  tank  fill  it  with  the  lightest  methylated 
ether  of  ’720  sp.  gr. ,  and  light  the  flame  at  the  jet  of  the  lantern.  If 
it  burn  yellow  and  luminous,  like  the  flame  of  a  candle,  the  proportion 
of  ether  will  be  sufficient  to  give  safety.  So  much  for  the  general  direc¬ 
tions;  but  now  allow  me  to  go  into  particulars,  because  this  test,  when 
properly  applied,  is  as  good  as  an  analysis.  . 

To  study  the  colour  of  the  flame  effectually  it  is  not  enough  to  turn 
on  the  tap  gently  and  to  allow  it  to  burn  against  the  face  of  the  lime. 
The  lime  would  impart  to  it  its  own  colour,  and,  therefore,  must  be 
taken  out  of  the  way.  Close  the  0  tap  of  the  jet  entirely,  and  put  on 
a  strong  pressure  from  the  H  tap  of  the  jet  until  the  flame  shoots  out, 
like  a  blow-pipe  flame,  to  a  length  of  six  inches.  You  will  then  notice 
one  of  three  different  stages  indicating  less  and  less  ether,  before  the 
last  or  explosive  stage  is  reached. 

1.  In  the  first  stage,  when  the  ether  is  plentiful,  the  flame  is  yellowish, 
with  an  outer  envelope  of  blue  most  marked  at  the  base  and  point,  the 
blueness  being  due  to  oxidation  by  the  surrounding  air.  This  flame, 
when  allowed  gently  to  play  upon  the  lime  cylinder,  does  not  heat  it 
red  hot,  except  at  the  edge  of  the  flame,  but  sometimes  deposits  carbon 
upon  it. 

2.  With  a  smaller  quantity  of  ether  in  proportion  to  the  oxygen  the 
interior  yellow  flame  dwindles  away,  and  the  outer  envelope  of  pale 
blue  becomes  more  and  more  pronounced,  until  the  flame  is  blue 
throughout  with  an  edging  of  violet  next  to  the  air.  This  flame  will 
heat  the  lime  to  bright  redness,  but  it  will  not  make  it  glow.  By  turn¬ 
ing  off  the  tap  suddenly  you  find  that  it  is  not  explosive;  for  it  dies 
away  like  common  gas,  and  at  last  goes  out  without  passing  back  into 
the  mixing  chamber  beneath. 

3.  In  the  third  stage  the  outer  envelope  of  violet  lias  encroached 
upon  the  blue,  just  as  the  blue  before  did  upon  the  yellow,  and  the 
whole  flame  is  of  a  fine  violet  tint,  fringed  with  a  dull  red  or  purple. 
It  will  now  heat  the  lime  to  whiteness  and  make  it  shine,  but  not  with 
the  full  degree  of  incandescence.  It  cannot  be  termed  very  explosive, 
because  if  you  turn  off  the  tap  it  goes  out  quietly.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say,  however,  that  it  could  not  be  sucked  back  or  forced  back  into 
the  mixing  chamber;  but,  if  so,  my  knowledge  of  the  subject  teaches 
me  that  the  explosion  would  probably  be  an  extremely-rapid  com¬ 
bustion  rather  than  an  explosion  properly  so-called. 

4  In  this  last  stage  there  is  not  a  very  material  difference  in  the 
colour  of  the  flame,  which  is  still  a  shade  of  violet  ;  but  the  cone  oj  i m - 
p  rfect  combustion  at  its  base,  which  you  can  easily  see  projecting  from 
the  point  of  the  jet,  is  very  much  smaller  in  size,  instead  of  being  three- 
quarters  or  one  inch  long,  as  it  was  before,  it  has  diminished  to  a-quarter 
or  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  and  if  you  find  this  you  may  be  sure  that 
there  is  clanger.  When  you  turn  off  the  tap  the  flame  will  pass  at  once 
into  the  mixing  chamber  wish  a  sharp  report.  You  will,  perhaps,  say 
Will  it  not  pass  still  further  and  blow  up  the  ether  tank  in  which  it 
originated?”  Let  me  explain  that  I  have  taken  the  precaution  before¬ 
hand  to  affix  to  the  jet  a  small  pumice  chamber  supplied  to  me  with 
the  tank,  and  the  flame  on  reaching  this  can  go  no  further.  I  will 
say  a  few  more  words  on  this  subject. 

Back-pressure  valves  —  whether  made  of  metal  or  silk  —  however 
o-ood  for  arresting  the  flow  of  gas,  are,  according  to  my  experience, 
useless  for  stopping  flame.  If  you  fill  a  small  india-rubber  balloon 
with  explosive  ethoxo  gas,  and  place  it  behind  one  of  them,  the  gas 
will  burn  at  the  mouth  of  the  lantern  jet  as  long  as  the  contraction  or 
the  india-rubber  keeps  up  the  pressure  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  balloon  is 
nearly  empty  the  flame  will  rush  back  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  jet  and  through  the  valve,  shattering  the  balloon  to  pieces.  The 
pumice  safety  chamber,  however,  is  more  effectual,  and  I  have  filled 
the  same  balloon  five  times  running,  and  fired  the  gas  with  a  loud 
report,  without  any  other  effect  than  shaking  the  pumice  ana  pul¬ 
verising  a  part  of  it,  the  balloon  on  the  far  side  remaining  intact. 

My  advice,  then,  to  persons  holding  crowded  exhibitions  is  to  pio- 
cure  two  of  these  pumice  chambers,  to  have  them  propel ly  tester.,  and 
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to  place  them — one  upon  the  H  nozzle,  and  the  other  upon  the  0  nozzle 
of  the  tank  at  the  end  nearest  the  lantern.  In  addition  to  this  a  back¬ 
pressure  valve  may  be  put  on  the  O  nozzle  of  the  tank  at  the  end 
furthest  from  the  lantern  to  prevent  suction  if  a  weight  were  to  fall 
off  the  bag ;  the  protection  will  then  be  complete.  The  tank  itself 
has  a  reserve  chamber,  so  that  no  back  suction  or  forcing  of  ether  into 
the  bag  would  be  possible;  but  it  would  not  be  wise  to  subject  the 
best  of  safety  arrangements  to  the  strain  of  a  suction  backwards.  In 
attaching  the  tubes  be  careful  to  use  only  the  thickest  and  best  india- 
rubber.  Ether  exerts  a  solvent  action  and  softens  the  commoner  kinds, 
which  speedily  give  way  and  produce  laekage. 

The  principal  inconvenience  attending  the  precautionary  measures  I 
have  suggested  is  that  they  lessen  the  pressure  of  the  gas,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  intensity  of  the  light.  In  the  first  tanks  sent  to  me  by 
Mr.  Broughton,  with  horizontal  septa,  I  could  not  use  them  on  that 
account ;  but  in  the  last  tank  received  from  him,  which  has  vertical 
septa,  the  pressure  is  so  strong  that  I  can  overcome  these  obstructions 
and  still  get  all  that  I  want,  with  no  more  than  one  hundredweight  on 
the  bag. 

Two  questions  have  still  to  be  answered : — Can  the  ether  be  used 
over  and  over  again  by  simply  making  it  up  to  its  original  bulk  with 
fresh  ether  of  '720?  To  test  this  point  1  took  five  fluid  ounces  of 
ether  which  I  had  put  away  in  a  bottle  as  having  been  too  often  used 
to  be  reliable,  and,  after  filling  it  up  to  eight  ounces  Avith  ether  of  ‘720, 
I  poured, it  into  a  tank  made  to  hold  fifteen  ounces.  On  passing 
the  oxygen  the  flame  burnt  yellow,  but  slightly  inclining  towards  blue. 
In  half-an-hour  it  burnt  pale  blue,  and  in  another  half-hour  violet.  Then, 
in  another  quarter  of  an  hour  the  gurgling  noise  in  the  tank  became 
irregular,  indicating  that  the  ether  was  evaporating  down  almost  to  dry¬ 
ness  and  that  the  last  of  the  septa  had  been  reached.  On  turning  oft'  the 
tap  the  flame  went  out  quietly  without  explosion,  and  the  tank  when 
weighed  was  found  to  contain  exactly  three  fluid  ounces  of  ether.  This 
experiment  speaks  for  itself ;  but,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure, 
I  shall  still  continue  to  reject  what  remains  of  the  ether  after  using  it  a 
certain  number  of  times  in  the  tank. 

But  an  objector  may  raise  another  difficulty.  He  may  say  that 
the  lecture  room  is  sometimes  very  cold,  and  this  would  be  likely  to 
hinder  the  volatilisation  of  the  ether.  To  find  how  far  depression  of 
temperature  affects  the  result  I  took  two  of  Broughton’s  tanks — one 
with  horizontal  and  the  other  with  vertical  septa— filled  both  Avith 
methylated  ether  of  '720,  and  placed  them  in  a  vessel  containing  ice. 
After  leaving  them  for  six  hours  in  a  cool  cellar  well  wrapped  up  with 
flannel  I  brought  them  iu  the  pan  just  as  they  Avere,  in  their  flannel 
jackets,  and  connected  them  with  the  lantern.  Both  burnt  at  the  jet 
with  a  blue  flame,  having  a  small  kernel  of  yelloAV  in  its  centre,  and 
worked  much  in  the  usual  way,  excepting  that  less  oxygen  Avas  required 
at  the  0  tap  of  the  jet  to  render  the  lime  incandescent.  This  result 
Avas  better  than  I  anticipated,  for  I  had  great  fears  beforehand  that  the 
ether  Avould  not  rise  sufficiently  at  a  temperature  of  32°,  and  that 
the  only  effect  of  passing  oyxgen  Avould  be  to  fill  the  tank  Avith 
explosive  gas. 

The  Oxygen  Bag  as  a  Source  of  Danger. — This  bag  has  been  knoA\Tn 
to  take  fire  more  than  once,  even  in  the  bloAV-through  or  safety 
process,  and  the  cause  is  supposed  to  be  an  accumulation  in  it  of  a 
dusty  or  powdery  substance  produced  by  the  disintegrating  action  of 
chlorine  present  in  the  oxygen  as  an  impurity.  With  the  experience 
Ave  have  of  the  burning  of  flour  mills,  and  ignition  of  coal-dust  in 
mines,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  poAvder  would  burn  with 
extreme  rapidity  if  any  flame  were  alloAved  to  travel  backwards  into 
the  bag.  I  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  a  back-pressure  valve 
should  be  placed  on  the  nozzle  of  the  bag  Avhen  such  a  substance  is 
known  to  be  present.  After  long  use,  however,  my  oaaui  bag  is  quite 
free  from  powder,  and  the  only  precaution  I  take  is  to  thoroughly 
purify  the  oxygen.  Pass  it  through  two  washing-bottles,  the  long 
delivery  tube  of  the  second  being  closed  at  the  end  and  then  per¬ 
forated  with  a  number  of  small  holes,  like  what  is  called  a  “rose 
burner.”  Fill  each,  bottle  three-quarters  full  of  solution  of  common 
washing  soda  iu  the  proportion  of  a-quarter  of  a  pound  to  the  pint  of 
water,  and  the  oxygen  will  then  be  nearly  or  quite  free  from  smell. 
No  Avater  will  enter  the  bag  if  four  or  five  feet  of  india-rubber  tubing 
of  half-an-inch  internal  diameter  be  used  to  connect  it  with  the  nozzle 
of  the  second  purifier. 

Since  my  last  communication  to  this  Society  I  have  seen  a  small 
screAV  regulating  tap,  invented  by  Messrs.  Oakley’s  assistant.  It  seems 
to  me  likely  to  be  useful  in  preventing  accidents,  both  in  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  and  in  the  etlioxo  lime  light. 

I  have  also  adopted  the  “Excelsior”  limes  of  Messrs  C.  and  F. 
Darker,  Forest  Hill,  London,  as  giving  the  best  light  of  any  Avhich 
I  have  tried.  They  are  sufficiently  hard  and  very  well  centered. 

After  I  had  finished  my  “notes,”  and  made  them  almost  ready  for 
the  printer,  I  saw  a  report  of  the  disastrous  explosion  at  t lie  Chadderton 
'Town  Hall,  and  of  the  evidence  given  by  Professor  lloscoe.  He  en¬ 
tirely  condemns  the  use  of  the  ethoxo  light,  but  allows  that  he  has  had 
no  practical  experience  of  it.  If  he  had  tried  it  I  think  he  Avould  have 
come  to  a  different  conclusion. 

The  cause  of  the  Chadderton  accident  was  undoubtedly  the  forcing 
of  a  little  ether  backwards  into  the  oxygen  bag  from  absence  of  a 


reserve  chamber,  which  ought  to  have  been  provided.  The  name  thin 
in  substance,  has  happened  more  than  once  with  the  mixed  gases 
weight  has  fallen  off  une  of  the  pressure-boards  and  the  expansion  of  tl 
gas  in  consequence  has  sucked  back  gas  from  the  other  bag.  ]  think  tl 
confidence  of  the  public  will  not  be  fully  restored  until  back  pressu 
valves  and  safety  tubes  are  brought  into  more  general  use. 

I  have  also  within  the  last  few  days  seen  an  account  of  an  accident ; 
a  magic  lantern  entertainment,  where  the  mishap  was  said  to  be  cause 
by  a  rent  iu  an  india-rubber  tube.  Now  it  may  seem  at  first  tha 
a  rent  iu  the  tubing  would  not  be  a  very  serious  matter— that  it  woul 
simply  alloAV  a  free  escape  of  the  gas  to  Avhich  the  tube  belonged.  Jq, 
if  you  consider  for  a  moment  you  Avill  see  that  it  would  also  allow 
return  current  of  the  otlter  gas,  and  that  the  two  would  mix  at  the  poin 
where  the  tube  Avas  injured,  instead  of  in  the  mixing  chamber  of  tli 
jet*  T.  Frederick  Hardwick. 


MEASUREMENTS  IN  LANDSCAPE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

EvERy  lover  of  landscapes  as  depicted  by  the  aid  of  photography  mus 
at  times  have  felt  how  interesting  it  would  be  to  have  at  the  foot  of  tli 
vieAv,  or  somewhere  convenient  for  reference,  an  account  of  the  dimen 
sions  of  the  important  objects  included,  as  well  as  the  distances  o 
hills,  mountains,  and  other  natural  objects  that  form  the  background  u 
the  picture.  Most  artists  take  care  to  have  a  man  or  some  figure  of  ; 
known  height  near  the  object  to  be  specially  brought  out,  so  that  tin 
eye  of  the  obseiwer  at  first  glance  may  form  an  idea  of  its  proportions 

If  by  some  simple  apparatus  the  actual  measurement,  or  a  clout 
approximation,  can  be  readily  obtained,  I  venture  to  think  that  a  shop 
time  would  be  spared  to  each  picture  for  the  necessary  observations.  ]' 
propose,  in  the  following  remarks,  to  touch  upon  those  instrument 
suitable  for  the  purpose  : — 1.  For  showing  inclinations  and  vertical 
heights. — 2.  Distances  of  objects  in  a  direct  line  from  the  observer. 

3.  Horizontal  angles  and  the  distance  apart,  of  different  objects.  Undei 
the  first  head  will  be  considered  instruments  that  show  altitudes  by  mean 
of  atmospheric  pressure,  by  instruments  showing  degrees  out  of  plumb oi 
level,  and  by  reflection.  Of  those  that  show  by  the  weight  of  the  at 
mosphere  the  aneroid  barometer  is  the  only  one  that  need  be  serioush 
considered,  as  its  accuracy  Avhen  well  constructed  is  such  that  difference? 
of  ten  feet  of  ascent  or  descent  can  be  at  once  seen.  It  is  portable  ami 
not  likely  by  fair  usage  to  get  out  of  order;  Avhercas  it  is  quite  an 
undertaking  to  carry  about  a  mercurial  barometer.  The  aneroid  will 
be  found  a  capital  travelling  companion,  both  as  a  weather  glass  and 
altitude  instrument — heights  of  accessible  places  being  taken  by  simply 
setting  the  zero  of  the  altitude  scale  at  starting,  opposite  the  hand,  which 
Avill  fall  or  rise  as  you  ascend  or  descend  from  the  level,  and  show  at 
sight  the  number  of  feet.  In  hilly  and  mountainous  scenery  this  is i 
very  interesting. 

For  inaccessible  objects,  or  those  hills  that  would  require  arduous 
climbing,  a  clinometer  of  some  form  is  very  useful,  and  generally  the 
most  available.  These  usually  fold  up  so  as  to  be  portable,  and  have 
the  sight  separated  as  far  as  possible  consistent  with  their  construction, 
so  that  the  eye  may  preserve  a  straight  line  when  looking  at  the  object. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  hinged  limb  has  a  small  spirit  level  inserted 
in  it,  so  that  the  observer  may  see  he  holds  it  or  places  it  on  the  camera 
stand  correctly,  and  then  while  doing  so  he  raises  the  upper  portion  oi 
the  limb  until  the  cross  sight  intercepts  the  object.  An  arc  show’s  tin 
degrees  of  inclination,  and  there  is  a  supplementary  table  showing  tin 
rise  in  inches  per  yard  horizontal.  It  follow’s  that  if  the  distance  betweei 
the  observer  and  the  object  be  known  it  is  easy  to  find  out  the  height 
Example  : — 26  degrees  =  rise  of  eighteen  inches  in  each  yard,  b 
the  distance  from  the  base  of  the  object  be  thirty  yards,  the  height 
will  be  1J  x  30  =  forty-five  feet. 

Several  convenient  forms  of  clinometers  are  made— some  as  folding 
rules  six  inches  long  and  some  are  square  or  circular  boxes,  nearly  alt 
having  compasses  attached  so  as  to  take  horizontal  angles,  as  explained 
hereafter.  Of  the  cliuometers  those  with  pivoted  compasses  are  the 
best,  and  for  a  clinometer  compass  the  one  in  a  flat,  square  mahogany  j 
box  approved  by  the  professors  of  the  School  of  Mines  is  a  really  prac¬ 
tical  pocket  companion,  as  it  gives  degrees  of  inclination,  general 
slopes,  rise  in  inches  per  yard,  and  degrees  of  magnetic  bearing. 

Regarding  a  reflecting  instrument  :  the  most  portable  is  the  box  sex 
tant;  but,  while  it  is  a  most  useful  instrument  for  surveying,  it  requires 
too  much  time  for  the  purposes  of  photographers;  as  all  the  calcula¬ 
tions  have  to  be  worked  out  by  trigonometry,  and  in  most  cases  au 
artificial  horizon  (of  mercury  or  perfectly  flat  glass)  must  be  used. 

A  Arery  simple  method  of  determining  the  height  of  an  inacessiblc 
object  when  no  instruments  are  at  hand  is  the  folloAving  : — Fix  a  stall 
of  a  known  length  (one  of  the  legs  of  the  camera  extended  will  do)  in 
the  ground  facing  the  object  (tree,  spire,  tower,  mountain  top,  &c.)  to 
be  measured,  retire  until  the  top  of  the  staff  agrees  Avith  the  top  of  the 
object,  measure  the  distance  between  the  staff  and  yourself  and 
the  object  and  yourself,  and,  as  you  Icdoav  the  height  of  the  staff,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  multiply  it  by  this  proportion  of  the  Iavo  to  get  the 
height  of  the  object.  Example: — Height  of  staff,  five  feet;  distance 
from  observer  to  staff,  ten  feet ;  and  of  observer  to  object,  sixty  feet. 
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lie  proportion  being  one  in  six,  it  is  only  necessary  to  multiply  the  five 
:et  leas  the  height  of  the  eye  from  the  ground  (say  three  feet  when  kneel- 
ig)  by  six  feet  to  get  the  answer.  The  rise  being  two  feet  in  every 
■u  feet  run.  The  distances  should  be  paced  twice,  and  the  mean  taken 
,  ensure  the  approximate  accuracy.  This  plan  is  often  used  by  military 
ten. 

To  Determine  direct  Distances  from  the  Observer  and  also  Distances 
pari  of  Different  Objects  or  Horizontal  Angles,- —An  instrument  of  a- 
ary  ingenious  character  has  been  designed  by  Major  Poste,  and  carried 
it  by  Mr.  J.  II.  Steward,  optician,  Strand,  London,  to  enable  an 
jservation  to  be  made  quickly  and  give  distances,  without  any  calcula- 
on  whatever.  The  advantage  of  this  is  that  not  only  can  different 
igles  be  found,  but  considerable  time  saved  when  measuring  the 
light  of  an  object  by  its  inclination  from  the  observer.  It  is  of 
oderate  size,  occupying  about  the  same  space  in  its  sling  case  as  a  full- 
zed  binocular  glass,  and,  with  the  addition  of  sights,  &c.,  suggested  by 
le  writer,  it  forms  an  admirable  clinometer.  All  that  is  necessary  to 
easure  the  distance  of  an  object  is  to  lay  out  a  short  base  at  right 
igles,  and  with  the  instrument  to  reflect  the  staff  at  the  end  of 
ic  base  on  the  object.  As  soon  as  this  is  done  the  distance  is  shown 
f  means  of  a  cleverly-calculated  arm  intersecting  a  curved  line.  Any 
ngth  of  base  can  be  used,  and  distances  of  8,000  yards  readily  taken, 
he  base  can  -be  measured  before  or  after  the  observation,  and  the 
sfcrumcnt  is  provided  with  an  optical  square,  so  that  a  perfect  right 
lgle  may  be  laid  out  and  the  assistant  or  staff  (the  camera  stand  will 
3)  placed  at  the  apex  of  the  angle. 

Supposing  it  is  desired  to  know  the  distance  apart  of  two  inaccessible 

•  distant  objects,  it  is  only  necessary  to  measure  the  distance  of  each 
iject  from  the  observer.  Take  a  proportionate  part  of  that  distance— 
ty  one- tenth  or  one-twentieth — and  place  staffs  at  these  points  in  a 
lie  with  each  object.  If  the  distance  between  these  two  staves  be 
easured,  and  it  is  multiplied  by  ten  or  twenty,  as  the  case  may  be 
hat  is,  the  proportion  used),  the  distance  between  the  two  objects 
ill  be  found.  The  widths  of  rivers,  mountain  gorges,  &c.,  can 
so  be  ascertained  by  this  instrument,  and  for  those  observers  who 
ire  to  go  scientifically  into  surveying  they  can  do  with  it  all  the  work 
:  the  box  sextant. 

There  is  one  great  point  with  the  mechanical  calculator  attached  to 
le  macrometer — that  the  divisions  are  units  of  the  measurement  em- 
loyed ;  so  it  follows  that,  whatever  the  base  is  measured  in,  the  distance 
ill  be  given  in  that  measurement.  Yards,  metres,  chains,  &c.,  can  be 
nployed  at  will.  This  instrument  has  been  exhaustively  tried  by 
er  Majesty’s  Government  and  found  very  accurate.  It  lias  also  been 
ighly  approved  of  by  a  number  of  engineers,  surveyors,  and  military 
en.  Being  of  strong  make  it  is  not  likely  to  get  out  of  order. 

The  photographer  has  at  hand  in  his  camera  stand  a  capital  rest  for 
ie  instrument,  and  also,  as  explained,  the  means  of  making  a  staff  to 
ie  when  judging  heights  or  distances.  I  am  aware  that  some  gentle- 
en  do  take  with  them  on  their  tours  a  pocket  barometer,  and  here  and 
lere  a  clinometer;  but  I  hope  the  above  may  be  interesting,  and  at  a 
ture  time  useful,  to  a  number  of  your  readers. 

To  get  Angular  Distances. — The  compass  attached  to  the  clinometers 

•  the  macrometer  can  be  used.  The  easiest  mode  of  fixing  the 
iative  position  of  objects  is  to  show  their  compass  bearings,  and  then 
om  that  find  the  observer’s  own  position  on  the  ground.  This  can  be 
me  by  taking  bearings  of  two  or  more  points  and  laying  down  the 
ick  bearings  from  those  points.  The  point  of  intersection  shows  the 
>ot  of  observation. 

The  compasses  have  check  stops,  so  that  tlie  card  or  needle  may  be 
might  to  rest  and  locked  when  the  sighting  vane  intersects  the 
iject.  The  number  of  degrees  shown  by  the  compass  for  one  object 
subtracted  from  that  of  the  other  when  the  angle  is  registered. 

G.  K.  Baker. 


NOTES  ON  THE  LIME  LIGHT.— ON  THE 
REV.  T.  F.  HARDWIGTTS  PAPER. 

[A  communication  to  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.] 

SING  favoured  with  a  sight  of  the  above  paper,  I  gladly  add  a  few  re- 
arks  which  occur  to  me.  As  regards  the  light  from  jets,  those  I  have 
ost  used  have  been  only  1  mm.  (one  twenty-fifth)  in  bore,  and  I  get  with 
ese  ample  light  for  a  disc  sixteen  feet  in  diameter.  But  in  discussing 
ese  matters  I  feel  the  want  of  a  standard  to  go  by — slides  differ  so, 
id  some  are  satisfied  with  so  much  less  brilliance  than  others.  The 
srsonal  element  we  cannot  check;  but  I  beg  to  suggest  that  it  would 
i  a  good  thing  if  some  society  would  prepare  and  issue  a  “standard 
de,”  of  which  copies  could  be  had  printed  to  one  uniform  density  and 
msparency.  We  shall  never  get  the  most  perfect  jets  till  we  have 
Gne  such  standard,  to  be  cast. upon  a  sheet, of  a  given  diameter.  I 
dink  the  best  plan  for  tbe  internal  bore  is  id  use  a  “broach,”  such  as 
’  tckmakers  employ,  which  is  very  slightly  tapered — almost  impercep- 
I  >ly.  Then,  if  a  slightly-tapered  steel  wire  be  scored  longitudinally 
1  th  coarse  emery  paper,  the  bore  can  be  beautifully  polished  at  any 
1  ie  by  turning  it  round.  At  one-eighth  inch  from  orifice  the  taper 
spuld  be  widened.  Much,  however,  depends  upon  the  outside  of  the 
Gple,  which  should  be  nearly  a  knife-edge,  and  as  thin  as  possible. 
!e  nipple  I  send,  made  from  the  point  of  a  Wilson  stylus  pen,  is  not 


finished  inside,  but  outside  represents  my  idea  of  what  a  nipple  should 
be,  and,  it  will  be  seen,  casts  much  less  shadow  than  most  nipples 
would  do. 

The  only  point  I  rather  question  is  as  to  distance  from  the  lime.  Mr. 
Hardwich,  1  think,  reckons  his  “angles”  with  the  surface  itself.  So 
reckoned,  1  prefer  about  35°,  which  keeps  the  nipple  from  casting  a 
sh  ulow  when  of  proper  shape.  But  with  most  nipples,  on  trial,  I  find 
more  light  the  nearer  the  orifice,  and  the  practical  point  seems  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  distance  needed  to  avoid  clogging  up.  With  larger 
orifices  the  distance  does  get  greater.  I  begin  with  one  cwt.,  and°as 
pressure  gets  down  put  on  half-a  cwt.  more  to  finish  ;  but  I  certainly 
find  more  pressure,  up  to  the  capacity  of  the  orifice,  gives  more  light 
within  at  least  certain  limits.  You  do  not,  however,  get  light  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  extra  gas.  The  best  jet  I  know  u  one  brought  out  by 
Mr.  Place,  of  Birmingham — I  believe  in  answer  to  my  own  pressing  in 
part.  It  has  the  great  merits  of  cheapness,  and  raising  the  lime  the 
proper  distance  at  each  revolution.  It  was  this  latter  I  so  much  urged 
upon  him  some  time  ago. 

I,  too,  find  “excelsior”  limes  the  best,  and  especially  in  accuracy  of 
form.  But  of  late,  urged  thereto  by  Dr.  Maddox,  so  well  known  for 
his  interest  in  photomicrography,  1  have  turned  my  attention  once 
more  to  oxide  of  zirconium.  Within  a  short  period  lately,  while 
absorbed  in  the  adjustment  of  lenses  for  the  lantern-microscope,  which 
I  have  been  working  at  for  some  time  past  with  encouraging  results 
(the  proboscis  of  a  blow- fly  can  be  well  shown  on  a  screen  from  six  to 
twelve  feet  long),  I  have  cracked  three  condensers  through  omitting  to 
turn  the  lime.  I  find  the  oxide  can  now  be  procured  considerably 
cheaper  than  formerly,  and  I  have  just  purchased  an  ounce  to  endeavour 
to  make  into  pencils.  Dr.  Draper’s  experiments,  to  which  Dr.  Maddox 
kindly  referred  me,  seem  to  show  that  the  two  great  points  are — first, 
exposing  the  oxide  to  intense  heat  for  some  hours  before  working  up, 
during  which  heating  it  shrinks  considerably;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
to  avoid  all  agglutinating  material,  but  to  make  up  with  a  little  water 
only  by  the  aid  of  great  pressure.  A  pencil  so  made,  which  needs  only 
I  be  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  diameter  by  half -an -inch  long  (heated 
|  by  the  jet  at  one  end)  would  probably  be  too  fragile  for  ordinary 
I  lecturer’s  use;  but,  if  it  can  be  obtained,  would  be  very  valuable  for 
I  scientific  work,  even  if  not  really  “indestructible.”  I  should  be  very 
!  glad  to  hear  from  any  one  disposed  to  attempt  its  manufacture. 

1  Like  Mr.  Hardwich,  I  think  the  “skeleton”  boards  very  unsteady. 
I  never  use  them,  preferring  plain  boards,  with  a  hinged  double  leg  at 
one  end,  and  a  binged  stay  or  stretcher  which  ties  to  it.  The  support 
is  the  full  width  and  cannot  slip  ;  and  when  the  gas  is  half  gone  the 
stretcher  unties  and  the  boards  go  down  on  the  floor.  A  patent  lias 
lately  been  taken  out  for  a  support  which  runs  on  castors  and  needs  no 
adjustment  whatever,  the  feet  being  in  a  rigid  line  with  the  top  board, 
projecting  in  front;  but  of  course  this  needs  more  floor  space. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  too  much  in  favour  of  the  double  washing  of 
oxygen  with  soda.  Not  the  least  advantage  is  that  you  do  just  as  well 
with  common  chlorate  at  7gd.  to  9d.  per  lb.  I  only  now  use  about  one- 
fifth  of  manganese,  and  find  the  gas  comes  off  much  faster,  so  that  I 
often  get  the  bag  filled  in  twelve  or  fifteen  minutes  ;  indeed,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  is  to  avoid  a  “  rush”  of  gas.  A  little  experience  guards  against 
this  ;  and  as  for  safety  the  india-rubber  Woolf  tops  I  use  for  wash- 
bottles  are  each  a  safety-valve  against  mere  pressure. 

In  regard  to  the  ether  light :  one  main  point  in  my  opinion — and  here 
I  differ  very  seriously  and  strongly  from  Mr.  Broughton’s  printed 
directions — is  to  turn  on  the  hydrogen  tap  from  the  tank  first  so  as  to 
vent  all  pressure  from  the  ether  vapour.  It  is  that  which  is  the  great 
source  of  danger  ;  and  this  can  be  absolutely  prevented.  But  while, 
on  the  one  hand,  I  share  Mr.  Hardwich’s  profound  regret  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Roscoe  should  have  condemned  indiscriminately  and  wholesale  a 
process  he  admittedly  knew  nothing  of  (and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
even  the  mixed  gases  have  exploded  in  Owens  College,  as  a  gas  bottle, 
said  to  be  so  “  safe,”  lias  done  at  the  Royal  Institution,  and  repeatedly 
in  America),  on  the  other  hand  I  do  not  think  anyone  can  use  the 
ether  light  safely  who  has  not  clearly  before  his  mind  its  two  special 
dangers,  and  their  reasons  and  their  method  of  prevention.  They  are 
— first,  the  risk  of  want  of  saturation;  and,  second,  that  of  “back¬ 
pressure.”  I  do  not  think  a  few  brief  directions,  and  the  statement 
that  all  is  safe  if  these  are  followed,  gives  that  impression  to  an 
operator,  and  I  would  urge  more  detailed  instructions  very  strongly. 
Mr.  Diggle,  at  Chadderton,  evidently  bad  not  the  faintest  real  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  very  serious  danger  when  he  found  ether  in  the  supply-tube. 
I  believe  it  was  iu  the  bag  as  well.  He  thought  that  when  be  bad 
“poured  it  out”  and  the  jet  lit,  all  was  right.  The  fact  was,  as  1 
believe,  that  at  first  the  oxygen  far  outweighed  the  vapour  as  regards 
oxygen- supply  (and  it  was  the  bag  which  exploded).  But  by  degrees 
the  oxygen  in  the  bag  got  exhausted,  while  the  ether  in  the 
bag  (I  cannot  understand  the  bag  catching  fire  unless  ether  was 
in  it)  still  evaporated  at  the  same  rate,  until  at  last  it  was  bound 
to  reach  the  exact  explosive  point.  That  is  my  reading  of  it  after  the 
evidence. 

All  this  attaches  gre it  importance  to  the  new  pumice  safety  chambers. 
If  they  stand  exhaustive  testing  they  will  be  a  great  boon  and  comfort 
to  many.  Hemming's  packing  lias  failed,  so  has  Gurney  s  water 
safety-chamber,  and  gauze  is  a  sheer  delusion  ;  while  anything  that 
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pretends  to  be  “safe,”  and  is  not,  is  obviously  more  harm  than  good, 
since  reliance  is  placed  upon  it  which  there  is  nothing  to  justify,  and 
other  care  which  might  prevent  accident  is  neglected.  But  a  bond- fide. 
safety  arrangement  is  another  thing;  and  1  hope  Mr.  Broughton’s 
pumice-chambers  may  ere  long  receive  sanction  which  cannot  be  dis¬ 
puted.  Lewis  Wright. 


LEU  TUBES  AT  THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  ACTION. 

The  last  lecture  of  the  series  was  given  on  Saturday  last,  the  oth 
instant,  before  the  same  audience  which  have  attended  the  other 
lectures.  A  commencement  was  made  by  referring  to  the  different 
modifications  of  t iie  molecular  kinds  of  bromide,  and  the  conversion  of 
the  green  form  into  the  orange  form  by  mechanical  pressure.  The 
colours  of  the  two  kinds  were  very  well  seen,  as  they  were  exposed 
side  by  side  in  the  lantern,  which,  by-the-bye,  has  been  ably  presided 
over  during  the  course  by  Mr.  C.  Ray  Woods.  Various  photographs 
taken  with  the  invisible  rays  were  shown  on  the  screen,  and  then  the 
lecturer  passed  on  to  consider  the  rays  which  were  potent  in  causing 
the  reversal  of  the  photographic  image.  He  showed  that  an  image  of 
the  carbon  points  Thrown  through  red  glass  on  to  a  sensitive  plate 
which  had  been  exposed  to  light,  and  then  treated  with  bromide  of 
potash,  caused  a  destruction  of  the  action,  and  further  emphasised  the 
fact  that  not  only  red  rays  but  blue  rays  were  equally  efficient  by 
showing,  that  the  entire  spectrum  apparently  undid  the  preliminary 
exposure  The  image  was  developed  on  the  screen  and  turned  cut 
successfully. 

A  short  account  was  given  of  the  history  of  photography  in  natural 
colours,  commencing  with  Seebeck’s  notice  of  the  colouration  of 
chloride  of  silver  in  1810.  The  labours  of  Poitevin,  Niepce  St.  Victor, 
Simpson,  and  St.  Fiorent  were  briefly  alluded  to,  and  the  experiments 
made  by  the  lecturer  were  also  described.  According  to  Captain  Abney 
the  colours  are  due  to  two  or  three  kinds  of  molecules,  which  are  oxidised 
molecules  of  silver  sub-chloride.  The  impression  of  colour  was  much 
more  rapidly  taken  by  the  sub-bromide  or  violet-chloride  in  the 
presence  of  all  kinds  of  oxidising  material — such  as  bichromate  of 
potash,  peroxide  of  hydrogen  —whilst  in  the  presence  of  those  sub¬ 
stances  which  could  take  up  iodine,  bromine,  or  chlorine,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  colour  was  impossible.  The  lecturer  exhibited  spectra  in  natural 
colours  on  paper,  on  gelatino-chloride,  and  on  daguerreotype  plates.  In 
the  second  the  colours  were  readily  seen  by  transparence,  showing 
that  they  did  not  result  from  interference. 

The  spectra  on  the  daguerreotype  plates  were  fairly  brilliant  in  the 
blue  violet  and  green  violet,  and  the  red  was  clearly  marked.  The 
lecturer  stated  tnat  a  mixture  of  the  red  and  blue  molecules  would 
give  a  green  molecule,  and  that  these  were  probably  similar  in  com¬ 
position  but  different  in  mass, 
thus  giving  rise  to  difference  in 
colour.  The  existence  of  orange, 
blue,  and  green  forms  of  mole¬ 
cules  in  bromide  of  silver  were 
adduced  as  exemplifications  of 
the  possible  existence  of  more 
than  one  form  of  oxidised  mole¬ 
cule. 

The  audience  examined  the 
examples  of  colours  with  marked 
interest.  The  possibility  of 
photography  in  colours  in  the 
future  was  discussed,  and  the 
advent  of  such  a  possible  pro¬ 
cess  insisted  upon  if  earnest 
workers  in  the  field  would  but 
put  their  “shoulder  to  the 
wheel.”  The  effect  of  dyes  on  films  was  then  experimentally  demon¬ 
strate  J,  and  in  a  photograph  of  a  coloured  plate  it  was  shown  that  the 
use  of  cyanine  blue  made  the  yellow  nearly  as  actinic  as  the  blue. 
The  principle  that  the  work  done  on  a  sensitive  plate  corresponded 
with  the  absorption  of  the  qiarticular  rays  was  further  insisted  upon 
experimentally,  and  three  slides  of  spectra  were  shown,  exhibiting  the 
fact  that  some  sensitive  salts  could  themselves  act  as  sensitisers  to 
others.  With  this  our  readers  are  familiar,  so  we  will  not  enter  into 
the  arguments  the  lecturer  adduced  at  this  part  of  the  subject 

The  clock  at  this  point  struck  four,  and  it  should  have  marked  the 
termination  of  the  lecture,  but  it  was  evident  from  the  shoal  of  diagrams 
whichAvcre  hung  that  Captain  Abney  had  lay  no  means  exhausted  the 
subject-matter  of  his  lecture.  He  kept  his  audience  a  few  minutes, 
however,  in  showing  them  one  problem  which  required  solution,  and 
which,  as  it  is  novel,  we  give  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  That  the 
lecturer  had  a  partial  solution  of  it  we  believe,  but  time  did  not  permit 
him  to  enter  into  it.  A  disc  of  cardboard,  on  which  were  pasted  black 
strips  as  given  in  the  diagram,  Avas  made  to  rotate  very  rapidly  on  a 
whirling  stand,  and  to  the  eye,  Avhere  the  indentation  in  the  star  at 
A  and  B  took  place,  a  thin,  dark  circular  line  was  \risible  instead  of  a 
lighter  one,  which  would  naturally  be  expected.  To  the  eye  the  effect 


might  he  due  an  optical  illusion  or  to  some  physical  plum  mieiion  coi 
nccted  with  the  eye;  but  a  photograph  showed  that  the  white  rii 
would  he  photographed  when  the  rotating  disc  was  set  in  motion,  im 
that,  therefore,  it  was  not  subjective. 

Ou  another  disc,  with  the  star  showing  white  spurs  on  a  black  bad 
ground,  the  lines  at  A  and  B  were  whiter  than  the  adjacent  spau 
instead  of  darker,  as  would  he  expected,  and  these  also  showed  in  tl 
photographs.  This  concluded  the  lecture,  and  brought  the  '-erics  to 
termination. 

^  - 

PHOTOMICROGRAPHY  FOR  BEG  INN  EH. S. 

[A  communication  to  the  North  Staffordshire  Photographic  \--ociation.| 

As  some  of  our  members  are  ardent  microscopists  as  well  a<s  ainatcu 
photographers,  perhaps  a  few  remarks  upon  using  the  camera  am 
microscope  together  may  prove  useful,  and  should  anyone  profit  therein 
even  though  only  in  a  slight  degree,  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  t 
have  done  what  has  lain  in  my  power  to  assist  him,  and  if  possible  t 
transfer  to  other  persons  my  own  ardour  in  this  interesting  branch  n 
our  art,  the  practice  of  which,  unfortunately,  my  rather  weak  eyesigh 
Avill  not  allow  me  to  pursue. 

In  the  first  place,  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  phot, 
graphs  from  microscopic  slides  is  a  good  microscope,  a  camera  o 
quarter-  or  half-plate  size,  and  a  good  lamp  giving  a  steady  flame.  I 
have  in  my  practice  used  a  microscopo  by  Matthews  -an  old-fashioue 
one  with  plenty  of  metal  at  its  base,  giving  it  a  firm  stand,  and  om 
Avhich  is  capable  of  being  placed  in  a  horizontal  position.  The  camera 
an  ordinary  bellows-body  one,  is  joined  to  the  microscope  by  rc 
moving  tire  eyepiece  of  the  latter  and  the  lens  of  the  former,  an 
placing  the  camera,  Avith  microscope  attached,  so  that  when  the  )amj 
(this  is  one  flame)  is  placed  behind  the  condenser  the  rays  of  ligh; 
will  pass  straight  through  the  Avliole  affair,  and  fall  exactly  in  tin 
middle  of  the  ground  glass.  You  can  fill  up  the  interstice  between  tli 
microscope  and  camera-front  with  anything  suitable,  such  as  a  silk  haini- 
kerchief  Avrapped  rouud  the  brass  tube;  or  it  would,  of  course,  lx-  i 
better  plan  to  make  a  camera  front  specially  fit  the  microscope  tube. 

Having  seen  tiiat  the  lamp,  light,  condenser,  object-glass,  tube,  and 
centre  of  ground  glass  are  all  in  one  plane,  you  may  commence  opera¬ 
tions  with  any  suitable  slides.  In  the  first  beginning,  use  a  one  inch  or 
half-inch  power  and  practise  Avith  it  until  sufficient  experience  i- 
obtained  to  warrant  your  proceeding  to  a  higher  power.  When 
practicable,  it  is  as  Avell,  or  better,  to  use  a  low  power  and  get  a  sharp 
negative;  this,  of  course,  may  be  afterwards  enlarged  by  the  lantern  to 
any  reasonable  size.  This  enlargement  is  made  upon  argentic  enamel 
paper  from  the  accompanying  negative  of  Saccharina  lejnKCiia.  1  do' 
not  know  how  many  diameters  it  is  enlarged,  but  you  Avill  see  that  one 
of  the  animalculie  i3  now  the  size  of  the  Avliole  of  the  microscopic  slide, 
glass  and  all.  You  Avill  also  see  that  this  “enamel”  paper  is  very  suit 
able  for  such  a  class  of  Avork  as  this,  on  account  of  its  freedom  from 
apparent  granularity. 

The  slides  with  which  I  have  Avorked  have  been  almost  all  injected 
and  stained  histological  specimens.  They  are  about  the  Avorst  subject 
one  could  choose  as  a  beginner,  on  account  of  their  brown  and  rc< 
colour.  The  specimen  photographs  Avhich  I  hand  round  will  show  tin 
the  most  successful  are  from  slides  which  have  had  no  staining  opera 
tions  performed  on  them,  such  as  crystals,  &c.,  Ac. 

The  slides  should  be  prepared  expressly  for  photographic  purpose- , 
If  sections,  the  thinner  they  are  cut  the  better;  in  fact,  they  cart 
not  be  cut  too  thin.  Be  content  Avith  a  half-inch  objective  lirst,  taste: 
the  ’slide  in  its  place,  and,  having  adjusted  everything  as  aboAre  directed 
cover  your  head  and  the  camera  as  usual  with  a  cloth,  and  focus  fir? 
Avith  the  coarse,  and  afterwards  with  the  fine,  adjustment.  It  is  a  > 
Avell  to  remove  altogether  from  the  camera  the  piece  of  ground  glass 
and  replace  it  by  a  piece  of  plane  glass  which  has  been  coated  Avith; 
solution  of  Avliifce  Avax  in  benzole  and  allowed  to  dry.  This  will  give  ;| 
much  liner  and  more  suitable  surface  for  the  purpose  than  ground  glass; 
When  focussed  as  sharp  as  possible  the  dark  slide  and  slate  may  b 
inserted  and  the  exposure  commenced.  This  Avill,  of  course,  A*ar 
with  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  can  only  be  judged  by  practica 
experience  ;  -but  by  using  a  stand  and  light,  such  as  an  ordinary  argair 
petroleum  lamp,  after  a  feAV  trials  the  necessary  exposure  may  soon  bj 
judged.  By  the  way,  in  focussing,  and  using  a  half-inch  objective  (neve 
mind  the  same  not  being  corrected  for  colour)  with  artificial  light 
and  getting  as  sharp  an  image  as  possible  on  the  screen,  it  Avill  com 
out  sharp  on  development.  As  to  development :  I  prefer  Audra' 
ferrous  oxalate,  for  Avith  it  perfect  control  can  be  obtained,  and  sliouh 
a  plate  he  slightly  under-exposed  it  may  remain  any  length  of  time  » 
the  solution  without  fog,  as  in  forcing  with  p3U’ogallic  acid. 

Again  :  should  intensification  be  necessary  do  not  use  the  mercuri 
iodide  and  hyposulphite  intensifier.  Some  of  these  Avere  treated  wit! 
it,  and  they  are  almost  useless  now  ;  whereas,  had  they  been  left  alone 
they  would  have  been  nice,  thin  negatives,  from  which  transparency, 
could  have  been  obtained.  As  regards  the  kind  of  plates  most  suitabh 
for  use  with  the  microscope  :  do  not  use  a  quick  plate — such  a  plate  a.j 
is  suitable  for  landscape  work.  One  containing  a  fair  proportion  o 
iodide  to  bromide  Avill  give  the  best  results,  and  be  the  most  serviceable 
for  use  with  artificial  light.  The  exposure  Avill  vary  from  ten  minute: 
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t  :wo  hours  so  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  meditate  and  smoke  a  pipe 
<  intr  the  operation  ;  and,  as  the  development  is  done  but  slowly, "one 
]  te  °may  be  exposed  while  another  is  developed.  For  any  other 
i  ormation  I  will  refer  you  to  the  excellent  articles  which  have  lately 
;  reared  in  the  technical  journals.  W.  B.  Allison. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

PATENTS  APPLIED  FOR. 

s<()  —  “  Photographic  Studio  Backgrounds.”  James  Sykes 

i.r.EY,  235,  Ball’s  Pond-road,  London.— Dated  April  2,  1S84. 

sro.  5, fill. Photographic  Cameras."  W.  Middlemiss. —  Dated  April  4, 

114. 

ARTIFICIAL  IVORY. 

I  the  following  specification  of  a  patent,  by  Jarvis  Boniostekl  Eosen,  of  j 
arns,  Mass.,  U.S.A.,  we  have  a  means  whereby  tablets  of  artificial 
i  ry  suitable,  inter  aim,  for  photographic  miniatures  may  be  prepared. 

Jits  invention  relates  to  the  manufacture  of  artificial  ivory  from  xylonite 
i  cellulose  compound. 

'he  object  of  the  said  invention  is  the  production  of  an  article  which 
(  ;(4y  resembles,  and  is  adapted  for  use  as,  a  substitute  for  ivory. 

’he  said  invention  consists  essentially  in  forming  a  composition  chiefly 
,  such  substances  as  xylonite,  or  those  elements  which  are  formed  chiefly 
(  >yroxyIine. 

According  to  the  present  invention  I  form  the  xylonite  or  its  equivalent 
i, stance  of  different  densities,  and  in  some  cases  of  slight  differences  in 
■  mr,  and  cut  the  same  into  sheets,  by  any  of  the  well-known  processes 
f  such  manufacture,  and  then  combine  them  in  the  said  sheet  form  by 
i  ing  or  pressing  them  together  under  great  pressure,  so  as  to  compact 
i,  several  sheets  into  one  entire  mass,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preserve 
t  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  structure  of  each  sheet,  and  at  the  same 
t  e  make  such  a  compact  body  that,  when  cut  into  thin  sheets,  the  various 
s  dons  in  the  said  sheets  will  show  the  different  characteristics  or  grain  of 
t  original  sheets  of  which  the  mass  was  composed,  and  thereby  imitate 
t.  various  growths  or  laminated  character  of  the  ivory. 

t  is  evident  that  this  composition  and  combination  may  be  made  of 
v  ions  materials  and  in  various  manners  without  departing  from  the 
i)  ure  of  this  invention. 

laving  thus  fully  described  the  said  invention  and  the  manner  of  per¬ 
iling  the  same,  I  wish  it  understood  that  I  claim — - 
'irst.  The  method  of  forming  artificial  ivory  or  a  substitute  for  ivory, 

1;  forming  the  material  for  the  several  growths  or  layers  of  xylonite  or 
s  ilar  substance  of  different  densities  or  different  characteristics  of  com- 
I  ition  ;  cutting  the  same  into  sheets,  and  then  compressing  the  several 
s  cts  of  all  the  elements  into  one  entire  mass ;  and  making  into  sections 
t  several  layers  as  by  the  process  of  cutting,  for  producing  the  sheets 
t  nutate  ivory  as  hereinbefore  set  forth. 

lecond.  An  artificial  ivory  or  substitute  for  ivory  formed  of  xylonite  or 
s  ilar  compound,  the  basis  of  which  is  pyroxyline,  so  as  to  resemble  ivory, 
s  stantially  as  described. 

ADDUCING  PRINTS  OR  TRANSFERS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PICTURES. 

1  e  invention  of  Mr.  Eugenio  de  Zuecato,  of  Charterhouse-street,  London, 
i'  .he  direction  indicated  by  the  above  title,  has  been  of  such  a  comprehen- 
s  r  nature  as  to  have  induced  him  to  embody  it  in  three  separate  specifica- 
t  is.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  all  relate  to  the  utilisation  of  the 
\  'odburv  relief  as  a  means  of  producing  surfaces  capable  of  giving  prints 
i  i  fatty  inks.  As  these  specifications  follow  each  other  in  immediate 
s  session  in  the  patent  records  we  shall  adopt  the  same  order. 

No.  I. 

A  invention  relates  to  an  improved  method  or  process  of  producing 
flits  or  transfers  of  photographic  pictures,  and  is  carried  into  practice  in 
t  following  manner,  that  is  to  say,  I  take  what  is  known  as  a  “  Wood- 
hytype  relief  ”  of  the  picture  which  it  is  desired  to  print  or  transfer,  and 

I  y  this  relief  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  or  analogous  material,  placed  on 
Jab  or  plate  (such  as  those  hereinafter  described)  having  a  smooth 

*  tace  which  is  inked  with  printers’  ink  so  as  to  form  a  grain,  stipple, 
‘Meries  of  closely-assembled  lines  or  dots  ;  I  then  press  the  said  relief,  the 
;  >er,  and  the  slab  or  plate  together  by  suitable  mechanical  means,  where- 
n>n  the  printers’  ink  will  more  or  less  completely  “set  off”  and  be 

i  Dressed  on  the  paper  or  analogous  material,  and  thus  form  a  grained, 
s  >pled',  or  lined  picture  oiy  ink-photo.  print  corresponding  to  the  said 

/oodburytype  relief.  ’  This  grained,  stippled,  or  lined  image  or  picture 

ii  y  then  be  transferred  to  metal  or  lithographic  stone  by  any  method 
tnvn  to  printers;  or  the  grained,  stippled,  or  lined  image  or  picture  may 

•  photographed  and  a  transfer  made  therefrom  by  any  method  known 
t  ihotolithographers  and  photozincographers. 

he  term  “Woodburytype  relief  is  well  understood  by  photographic 

II  \ters ;  but  to  prevent  any  misapprehension  I  desire  to  state  that  I  mean 
a  Marine  film  in  which  the  varying  tints  of  a  photograph  are  represented 
•varying  thicknesses  of  gelatine,  or  a  substitute  for  the  said  “Wood- 
|  ytype  relief,”  such  as  a  cast  or  mould. 

he  materials  which,  for  the  purposes  of  my  invention,  1  regard  as 
a  logons  to  paper,  are  such  thin,  flexible,  or  yielding  materials  as  will 
i  dily  take  an  impression  in  printers’  ink.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
ied  tracing-cloth,  ribbed  or  grained  transfer  paper,  tin  or  other  foil, 
8  d- waters'  skin,  silk  fabric,  or  other  suitable  tissue, 
j'l  '  ' 


To  explain  what  I  mean  by  “a  slab  or  plate  having  a  smooth  surface 
which  is  inked  with  printers’  ink  so  as  to  form  a  grain,  stipple,  or  series  of 
closely-assembled  lines  or  dots,”  I  quote  the  following  as  examples,  viz.: — 

(1)  A  lithographers’  stone  upon  which  a  stipple  or  lined  ground  of  any 
kind  is  imprinted. 

(2)  A  zinc  plate  upon  which  a  stipple  or  lined  ground  of  any  kind  j* 
imprinted. 

(3)  A  slab  of  any  kind  upon  which  a  tint  or  stipple  in  printers’  ink  has 
been  inscribed  or  transferred. 

(4)  A  slab  or  sheet  of  paper,  either  enamelled  or  plain,  upon  which  a 
tint  or  stipple  in  printers’  ink  has  been  impressed,  inscribed,  or  transferred. 

By  the  term  “printers’  ink”  I  mean  any  ordinary  printing  ink  in  which 
a  pigment  is  incorporated  with  an  oily  vehicle,  or  similar  fatty  inks  such 
as  are  especially  made  and  sold  for  the  purpose  of  transferring.  When  1 
re-photograph  the  ink-photo,  print  I  sometimes  use  an  ink  of  which  llm 
vehicle  is  glycerine,  mucilage,  or  a  similar  substance. 

Soft  wax,  fat,  varnish,  soap,  or  a  mixture  of  these  materials  may,  in  some 
cases,  be  used  in  place  of  ink  when. the  image  is  to  be  transferred  to  stone 
or  metal . 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  said  invention,  and  tlm  manner  of  per¬ 
forming  the  same,  i  wish  it  understood  that  I  claim — 

The  production  of  a  picture  or  transfer  by  pressing  paper  or  analogous 
material  between  a  “Woodburytype  relief”  and  a  slab  or  plate  lined, 
grained,  or  stippled  with  ink,  substantially  as  described. 

No.  II. 

My  invention  relates  to  an  improved  method  or  process  of  producing 
prints  or  transfers  of  photographic  pictures,  and  is  carried  into  practice  in 
the  following  manner ;  that  is  to  say,  I  saturate  or  ink  a  piece  of  fine 
network  or  other  textile  fabric  either  with  printers’  ink  or  with  a  transfer 
ink  such  as  is  used  by  lithographers,  care  being  taken  that  none  of  the 
meshes  or  ribs  of  the  fabric  are  blocked  up  with  ink,  but  that  each  rib  or 
thread  is  well  saturated.  This  inked  fabric  is  placed  in  contact  with  a 
sheet  of  paper  ;  and  either  upon  the  said  paper  or  upon  the  inked  material* 

I  place  a  “Woodburytype  relief,”  and  the  whole  is  then  subjected  to 
pressure  by  suitable  mechanical  means. 

I  can  so  vary  the  working  of  my  invention  as  to  ink  the  “  Woodbury¬ 
type  relief  ”  itself ;  but  in  this  case  the  paper  or  analogous  material  must 
always  be  placed  between  the  relief  and  the  fabric.  The  pressure  causes 
the  ink  to  “set  off  ”  from  the  inked  material  on  to  the  paper,  upon  which 
is  thus  formed  a  picture  in  a  kind  of  stipple  corresponding  to  the  “  Wood¬ 
burytype  relief.”  This  stippled  picture  is  then  either  transferred  to  ir.etal 
or  stone  by  any  method  known  to  printers,  or  it  may  be  photographed, 
and  a  second  transfer  in  fatty  ink  made,  by  methods  known  to  photo- 
lithographers  and  photozincographers. 

I  can,  if  desired,  so  practice  my  invention  as  to  obtain  the  grained  or 
stippled  image  directly  upon  a  plate  of  zinc  or  other  metal,  or  upon  a 
lithographic  stone.  For  this  purpose  I  first  lay  the  inked  fabric  upon  the 
plate  or  stone;  I  then  place  the  “Woodburytype  relief”  upon  the  said 
inked  fabric  and  apply  pressure  by  suitable  mechanical  means  as  above 
described. 

Fine  wire  gauze  may,  in  some  cases,  be  used  in  place  of  the  textile 
fabric,  and  I  may  mention  silk  gauze,  ribbed  silk,  ribbed  or  grained 
transfer  paper,  and  bookbinders’  cloth  as  examples  of  the  fabrics  I  use, 
such  fabrics  as  are  thin  and  yielding  or  flexible  being  best  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  my  invention. 

The  term  “Woodburytype  relief”  is  well  understood  by  photographic 
printers;  but  to  prevent  any  misapprehension  I  desire  to  state  that  I  mean 
a  gelatine  film  in  which  the  varying  tints  of  a  photograph  are  represented 
by  varying  thicknesses  of  gelatine;  or  a  substitute  for  the  said  “Wood¬ 
burytype  relief,”  such  as  a  cast  or  mould. 

Those  materials  which,  for  the  purpose  of  my  invention,  I  regard  as 
analogous  to  paper  are  such  thin,  flexible,  and  yielding  materials  as  will 
readily  take  an  impression  in  printers’  ink.  Among  these  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  tracing-cloth,  tin  or  other  foil,  gold-beaters’  skin,  a  collodion  pellicle, 
silk  fabric,  or  other  suitable  tissue. 

By  printers’  ink  I  mean  any  ordinary  printing  ink  in  which  a  pigment  is 
incorporated  with  an  oily  vehicle;  or  similar  fatty  inks  such  as  are  especially 
made  and  sold  for  the  purposes  of  transferring.  When  I  re-photograph  the 
ink-photo,  print,  I  sometimes  use  an  ink  of  which  the  vehicle  is  glycerine, 
mucilage,  or  similar  substance. 

Soft  wax,  fat,  varnish,  soap,  or  a  mixture  of  these  materials  may,  in  some 
cases,  replace  ink,  when  the  image  is  to  be  transferred  to  stone  or  metal. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  said  invention,  and  the  manner  of 
performing  the  same,  I  wish  it  understood  that  I  claim — 

First.  The  production  of  a  picture  or  transfer  by  pressing  an  inked 
textile  fabric  or  the  like  against  paper  or  other  suitable  material  by  means 
of  a  “  Woodburytype  relief,”  substantially  as  described. 

Second.  The  production  of  a  print  or  transfer  on  paper  or  analogous 
material,  which  is  pressed  between  a  textile  fabric  or  the  like  and  an 
inked  “  Woodburytype  relief,”  substantially  as  described. 

No.  III. 

My  invention  relates  to  an  improved  method  or  process  of  producing 
prints  or  transfers  of  photographic  pictures,  and  is  carried  into  practice  in 
the  following  manner ;  that  is  to  say ,  I  take  what  is  known  as  a  ‘  ‘  Wood  nun  - 
type  relief"  of  the  picture  desired  to  be  printed  or  transferred,  and  I  lay 
this  relief  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  or  analogous  material,  and  on  the  other 
side  of  this  paper  or  other  material  I  place  a  roughened,  grained,  stippled, 
or  lined  plate  which  has  been  inked  on  its  roughened  side  with  printers  ink. 
The  roughened  side  of  the  plate  must  be  next  the  paper  or  analogous 
material.  I  then  press  the  said  relief,  the  paper,  and  the  inky  roughened 
plate  together  by  suitable  mechanical  means,  whereupon  the  printers  ink 
will  “  set  off  ”  or  be  impressed  on  the  paper  or  analogous  material,  and  thus 
form  a  grained,  stippled,  or  lined  picture  or  ink-photo,  print  corresponding 
to  the  “  Wood bitry type  relief.”  This  grained,  stippled,  or  lined  image  or 
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picture  may  be  transferred  to  metal  or  lithographic  stone  by  any  method 
known  to  printers  ;  or  the  grained,  stippled,  or  lined  image  or  picture  may 
be  photographed  and  a  transfer  made  therefrom  by  any  methods  well  known 
to  photolithographers  and  photozincographers. 

The  term  “  Woodbury  type  relief”  is  well  understood  by  photographic 
printers;  but  to  prevent  any  misapprehension  1  desire  to  state  that  I  mean 
a  gelatine  film  in  which  the  varying  tints  of  a  photograph  are  represented 
by  varying  thicknesses  of  gelatine,  or  a  substitute  for  the  said  “  Woodbury- 
type  relief,”  such  as  a  mould  or  cast. 

Those  materials  which,  for  the  purposes  of  my  invention,  I  regard  as 
analogous  to  paper  are  such  thin,  flexible,  or  yielding  materials  as  will 
readily  take  an  impression  in  printers’  ink.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  tracing-cloth,  tin,  or  othor  foil,  gold-beaters’  skin,  silk  fabric,  or 
other  suitable  tissue. 

By  a  grained,  stippled,  or  lined  plate  I  mean  a  plate  of  any  moderately- 
llara  material  of  which  at  least  one  surface  is  roughened,  grained,  or  lined. 
As  examples  I  may,  on  the  one  hand,  mention  a  metal  plate  or  block  of  wood 
which  has  been  grooved  or  stippled,  a  cast  of  this  plate  or  block  in  ebonite, 
dry  gelatine,  or  celluloid  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  sheet  of  emery  cloth, 
saiid-paper,  or  bookbinders’  cloth. 

Yiy  printers’  ink  I  mean  any  ordinary  printing  ink  in  which  a  pigment  is 
incorporated  with  an  oily  vehicle  ;  or  similar  fatty  inks  svtch  as  are  especially 
made  and  sold  for  the  purposes  of  transferring.  When  I  re -photograph  the 
ink-photo,  print  I  sometimes  use  an  ink  of  which  the  vehicle  is  glycerine, 
mucilage,  or  a  similar  substance. 

Soft  wax,  fat,  varnish,  soap,  or  a  mixture  of  these  materials  may,  in  some 
cases,  replace  ink  when  the  image  is  to  be  transferred  to  stone  or  metal. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  said  invention  and  the  manner  of 
performing  the  same  I  wish  it  understood  that  I  claim — 

The  production  of  a  picture  or  transfer  by  pressing  paper  or  other  suitable 
material  against  an  inked  roughened  plate,  or  the  like,  by  means  of  a 
“  Woodburytype  relief,”  substantially  as  described. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES 

FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 

Date  of  Meeitng. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

. .  The  Studio,  Chancerv-lane. 

. .  Andei'ton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street. 

. 

ii  17 . 

London  and  Provincial  . 

. .  i  Masons’  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  last,  the 
8th  inst., — Mr.  James  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  President,  occupying  the  chair. 

As  had  been  previously  announced  the  meeting  was  devoted  to  the 
exhibition,  by  the  Society’s  lime-light  lantern,  of  slides  prepared  by  various 
methods  for  comparison  of  the  results  thereby  attained. 

Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis,  who  had  acted  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
appointed  to  arrange  the  business  of  the  evening,  prefaced  the  exhibition 
by  observing  that  photography  had  come  into  very  general  use  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  slides  for  the  lantern,  and  that  for  many  subjects— but  especially 
for  architectural  ones  —  photographs  were  much  to  be  preferred  to  even 
careful  hand-drawings ;  because  details  were  represented  that  could  not 
— in  such  a  small  compass  as  lantern  slides — be  drawn  in  by  the  artist, 
and  in  some  subjects  the  details  really  gave  the  character  to  the 
whole.  The  various  photographic  processes  that  had  been  employed  for 
the  purpose  — wet  collodion,  collodio-albumen,  dry  collodion,  Woodbury 
process,  geiatino-bromide,  and  gelatino-chloride— were  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Davies,  who  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  many  years  ago  struggled  with  the 
difficulties  attending  dry  collodion  for  this  purpose,  the  chief  of  which  was 
that  the  plates,  when  prepared,  would  not  keep.  The  introduction  of 
geiatino-bromide  had  removed  this  difficulty,  and  the  plates  prepared  by 
this  process  appeared  to  keep  indefinitely,  and,  at  the  same  time,  gave 
much  greater  rapidity  than  before  was  obtainable ;  but,  having  perfected 
the  negative  process,  we  come  now  to  the  production  of  positives.  Trans¬ 
parencies  of  a  very  high  character — perhaps  even  the  highest  of  all— had 
been  obtained  upon  wet  collodion.  The  difficulty  with  geiatino-bromide 
has  been  that  the  high  lights  were  apt  to  be  more  or  less  veiled.  Some¬ 
times  perfectly  clear  prints  could  be  obtained,  but  not  with  certainty. 
The  search  for  this  perfect  clearness  had  culminated  in  a  process  which  is 
a  very  slow  one — the  gelatino-chloride  ;  but  this  slowness  is  no  disadvantage 
for  the  particular  purpose  now  under  consideration. 

A  series  of  slides  made  by  wet  collodion  in  the  camera,  the  work  of  Mr. 
P.  M.  Fincham,  from  a  variety  of  subjects,  including  views  of  Ilfracombe, 
Brixham,  Tynmouth,  Plymouth,  and  Clovelly  were  first  shown. 

Mr.  F.  Howard's  slides,  of  somewhat  similar  character,  were  next  pro¬ 
jected  upon  the  screen. 

Mr.  Meldola’s  slides,  also  upon  wet  collodion,  were  then  exhibited. 
They  excited  much  interest,  as  being  records  of  the  expedition  sent  to  the 
Nicobar  Islands  in  1875  to  photograph  the  eclipse  of  the  sun. 

Mr.  C.  Ray  Woods  then  showed  a  series  of  slides,  made  upon  wet  collo¬ 
dion  and  toned  by  the  ferrid-cyanide  and  uranium  intensifying  process, 
and  by  modifications  with  iron  and  copper  suggested  by  this  process. 
(Some  of  those  toned  with  copper,  also  with  uranium  and  a  trace  of  iron, 
were  very  rich.  The  iron  alone  gave  a  blue  tone,  which,  however  suitable 
for  some  special  subjects,  would  not  be  likely  to  find  general  acceptance; 
whilst,  when  uranium  was  the  only  metal  employed,  the  tone  was  warmer 
than— except  as  a  particular  fancy— would  be  desired. 

Mr.  W.  England  showed  some  slides  made  in  1860  upon  wet  collodion, 
upon  coffee  plates,  and  upon  tannin  plates.  Of  these  the  wet  collodion 
were  rather  the  finest.  Some  collodion  slides,  by  Mr.  England,  of  statuary 
subjects,  were  also  shown.  In  those  there  was  a  black  background  sur 


rounding  the  figdre,  with  curtains  at  the  top  and  sides.  Coloured  -he.  t, 
gelatine  were  used  to  give  a  glow  to  these  curtains. 

Several  slides  by  the  Woodbury  process,  sent  by  the  Scioptieon  ( 'omp&nv 
were  next  exhibited.  Amongst  these  wer<  some  Iwautifol  slides  fr0j, 
microscopic  objects,  foraniiniferous  shells,  and  diatoinaccn-. 

A  series  of  slides  of  Swiss' scenery,  by  Professor  F.  W.  Donkin  w,,, 
then  exhibited. 

Mr.  Moncrieff  next  showed  a  number  of  slides  produced  upon  euimnerci.t 
geiatino-bromide  plates,  and  developed  with  sulpho-pyrogallic. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  exhibited  a  series  of  transparencies  produce, 
upon  geiatino-bromide  plates  developed  with  Mr.  .1.  B  Edward-  -  fern-ti 
oxalate  formula  for  chloride  ] dates,  with  and  without  the  addition  of  brn 
raide  of  potassium  as  a  restrainer.  » >ne  of  these,  without  the  restrainin' 
bromide,  was  of  a  clear,  pure  black  tone;  whilst  with  the  bromide  the 
slides  varied  in  colour,  according  to  its  quantity,  through  brown  up  to  : 
claret  colour.  Three  plates  of  a  mill  at  Corfe  Castle-,  develo|>ed  m  ti, 
different  ways  mentioned,  showed  the  beautiful  variety  of  tones  obtainable 

Slides  of  Dr.  Huggins’s  negatives  of  star  spectra,  and  of  the  e< 
the  sun  of  1871,  wex-e  next  exhibited. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  showed  slides  printed  upon  albumen,  and  toned  with 
gold  and  hypo.  Some  of  these  wore  ve  ry  rich  and  fine  ;  hut  Mr.  Edward 
said  that  equally  good  results  could  be  obtained  upon  gelatino-chloride 
with  much  less  trouble,  and  that  was  the  process  he  should  recommend. 

The  Chairman— in  proposing  votes  of  thanks  to  the  exhibitors,  to  th< 
committee,  and  to  Mr.  J.  Gadett  for  the  management  of  the  lantern,  which 
were  carried  by  acclamation— said  that,  after  all,  wet  collodion  held  its  own 
very  well,  and,  at  all  events,  need  not  hide  its  head  before  the  most  reeen 
productions  of  the  art. 

Mr.  Robert  Tindall  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

It  was  announced  that  at  the  next  ordinary  meeting,  on  the  13th  <.f  M  u 
Mr.  J.  Spiller  would  read  a  paper  On  Fading,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Debi-iiham 
one,  accompanied  by  demonstrations,  On  Illumination  of  the  Dark  Room. 

The  meeting  was  thon  adjourned. 

- o - 

SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  house  of  tin 
Society  of  Arts,  John-street,  Adelphi,  on  Thursday  last,  the  3rd  instant, - 
the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  President,  occupying  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
Mr.  A.  T.  Tagliaferro,  of  Malta,  was  proposed,  and  duly  elected  a 
member  of  the  Society. 

The  Chairman  then  made  the  presentation  of  the  silver  medal  giver, 
by  the  Society  in  connection  with  its  monthly  competitions  for  the  best 
picture  of  the  year.  On  this  occasion  the  medal  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  F.  A. 
Bridge  for  his  excellent  picture,  A  Itiver  View— a  scene  on  the  Thames,  Ii 
making  the  presentation  the  Chairman  took  occasion  to  remark  that  mam 
very  artistic  pictures  were  to  be  obtained  in  and  about  London  if  they  were 
as  had  been  done  by  Mr.  Bridge,  carefully  selected  and  then  artistically 
treated.  He  quoted  instances  where  most  unpromising-looking  subjects  liar 
been  really  artistically  rendered,  yet  perfectly  true  to  nature,  in  some  o! 
the  illustrated  periodicals,  simply  by  judiciously  selecting  the  point  of  view 

It  was  announced  that  at  the  next  meeting  Mr.  Norman  Macbeth  hat 
kindly  consented  to  read  a  paper  on  an  artistic  subject,  and  members  wen 
requested  to  introduce  a  friend  at  that  meeting,  as  the  paper,  from  Mi 
Macbeth’s  well-known  ability,  would  doubtless  prove  a  very  interesting  air 
valuable  one,  as  that  gentleman  had  devoted  so  much  attention  to  the  ai 
aspects  of  photography. 

Messrs.  C.  and  F.  Darker  then  gave  an  exhibition  of  objects  in  thei 
polariscope  lantern.  Before  commencing  the  exhibition, 

Mr.  C.  Darker  concisely  explained  to  the  meeting  the  principles  of  th 
polarisation  of  light  and  the  use  of  the  Nicol  prism,  illustrating  his  remark 
by  projecting  sections  of  the  tourmaline,  Iceland  spar,  selenite,  <fcc.,  uponth. 
screen.  Space  will  not  permit  of  our  reproducing  Mr.  Darker ’s  remark 
but  those  who  desire  information  on  the  subject  of  polarised  light  ar 
referred  to  a  leading  article  on  page  145  of  our  issue  for  the  4th  ult.  . 
chameleon,  several  flowers  and  various  designs,  formed  of  selenite,  were  the 
thrown  upon  the  screen,  and  the  analyser  being  rotated  caused  the  colon, 
produced  to  change,  and  a  most  pleasing  effect  was  produced,  excitingcni 
siderable  astonishment  in  those  not  familiar  with  the  phenomena  of  polarise 
light. 

Passing  from  what  may  be  termed  the  more  popular  portion  of  th  i 
subject,  Messrs.  Darker  exhibited  specimens  of  rock  crystal,  showing  ! 
“cross  crystallisation”  which  at  times  causes  considerable  inconvenience  t 
opticians  in  the  constniction  of  “  pebble  ”  lenses.  These  defects,  thong 
not  visible  by  ordinary  light,  were  rendered  very  manifest  when  it  wa 
polarised.  Various  crystals — such  as  salicine,  benzoic  acid,  santonine,  ov 
old  friend  (or  enemy  ?)  hyposulphite  of  soda,  citrate  of  soda,  tartar: . 
acid,  &c. — were  next  shown.  A  very  interesting  feature  of  this  portion  - j 
the  exhibition  was  the  formation  of  crystals  of  boracic  acid.  A  slide,  upo 
which  was  a  concentrated  solution  of  boracic  acid,  was  introduced  into  tl 
lantern,  and  the  salt  allowed  to  crystallise.  The  display  under  the  polarise 
light  was  very  interesting.  Next  the  effect  of  pressure  on  glass  was  demoi  i 
strated.  A  plate  of  glass  was  secured  in  a  frame  in  such  a  manner  th; 
pressure  could  be  applied  to  one  edge  at  will  by  means  of  a  screw.  Fill 
the  pressure  was  applied  the  glass  was  perfectly  transparent  and  free  froi 
colour ;  but  immediately  the  pressure  was  applied  brilliant  colour:-  wei 
produced,  which  gradually  disappeared  as  the  pressure  was  remove! 
clearly  demonstrating  the  effect  pressure  had  in  altering  the  molecul; 
condition  of  glass.  The  effect  of  heat  in  altering  the  molecular  state ' 
glass  was  also  shown.  Different  rock  sections  were  next  exhibited ;  am 
finally,  several  photographs  of  various  crystalline  substances,  produced  l 
Mr.  George  Smith,  were  projected  upon  the  screen.  These  pictures  showe 
the  advantage  which  would  often  accrue  if  certain  objects  were  photographe 
in  both  kinds  of  light.  Several  of  the  slides  exhibited,  it  may  be  mentioned 
were  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion  by  our  contributor  Mr.  Lewis  Wright. 
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3  Chairman,  in  -proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Messrs.  Darker  for 
interesting  and  instructive  demonstration,  remarked  that  photo- 
ters  were  inclined  to  lo  )k  to  the  practical  rather  than  the  theoretical 
s  of  the  subject,  and  suggested  that  polarised  light  might  be  made 
ible  for  detecting  impurities  or  adulterations  in  the  materials  they 
>yed.  In  doing  so  he  directed  particular  attention  to  the  effect  pro- 
'  by  pressure  and  heat  upon  glass  as  demonstrated  by  the  polariscope, 
dso  pointed  out  that  the  working  qualities  of  photographic  lenses 
.be  materially. influenced  by  their  being  secured  too.  tightly  in  their 
so  that  greater  pressure  was  exerted  upon  one  portion  of  the  glass 
another.  He  (the  Chairman)  said  that,  however  much  might  be 
upon  the  subject,  nothing  could  convey  an  idea  of  the  effects  of 
sed  light  like  a  demonstration  such  as  they  had  just  witnessed, 
vole  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

F.  York  exhi  ited  and  explained  a  camera  he  just  had  con¬ 
ed,  the  principal  feature  of  which  was  that,  although  it  was  oblong 
pe,  pictures  either  vertical  or  horizontal  could  be  taken  at  will  with- 
moving  it  from  the  stand.  This  is  accomplished  in  a  very  simple 
r.  The  back  portion  of  the  camera  which  carries  the  slide  can  be 
detached  from  the  base-board  and  replaced  either  horizontally  or 
rt  ally.  To  enable  this  to  be  done  the  bellows,  instead  of  being  attached 
al  direct  to  the  front  of  the  camera,  is  fixed  to  a  disc  of  metal  fitted  to 
nit  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  rotated  a  quarter  of  a  revolution. 

- f  implicity  and  utility  of  the  contrivance  excited  considerable  ad- 
r,  .on.  He  (Mr.  York)  mentioned  that  although  this  form  of  camera  was, 
1  ieved,  a  novelty  in  this  country,  it  had  been  in  use  for  a  considerable 
in  France. 

.ibject,  taken  from  the  question  box,  “Does  the  burnishing  of  prints 
ce  any  chemical  change  in  them?”  was  then  discussed. 

JVi  Harrison  said  that,  as  prints  subjected  to  heat  became  of  a  warmer 
some  chemical  change  might  possibly  be  produced  by  hot  burnishing. 
E.  Dunmobb  remarked  that  if  any  hyposulphite  of  soda,  from 
m p  feet  washing,  remained  in  the  print  it  would  be  decomposed  if 
d  to  a  strong  heat,  as  in  burnishing. 

discussion — in  which  Messrs.  Ayres,  Ashman,  Foxlee,  and  others 
1 1  'il  part — then  became  of  a  desultory  character,  and  no  very  definite 
ision  was  arrived  at. 
meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


and  lie  emulsion  might  be  "thin. 
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ION  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

\  r  ie  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  3rd  instant,  the  chair  was 

ci  ied  by  Mr.  W.  Coles. 

\  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  said  that  he  had  tried  the  formula  for 
ion  given  by  Mr.  Henderson  at  the  preceding  meeting.  He  had 
itte  pted  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  water,  but  found  that  that  gave  a  coarse 
neoitate  which  would  not  properly  emulsify.  He  succeeded  best  when 
i  Id  g  two  or  three  grains  of  gelatine  after  the  acetate  was  formed  and 
adding  the  bromide.  The  silver  then  emulsified  properly,  and  he  pro- 
a  transparency  printed  on  a  plate  made  from  this  batch,  but  he  had 
me  yet  to  form  a  decided  opinion  as  to  the  rapidity  of  the  emulsion, 
A.  L.  Henderson  said  that  he  could,  by  the  method  described,  get 
nulsion  without  any.  cooking  that  would  give  25  on  the  sen¬ 
der.  He  thought  it  important  that  the  acetate  of  ammonia  should 
Aral.  It  was  not  so  good  either  if  the  ammonia  were  in  excess. 
Wellington  thought  that  he  had  some  excess  of  acid. 

Henderson  remarked  that  in  excess  of  acid  some  silver  was  wasted, 


A.  Haddqn  said  that  liquid  ammonia  was  preferable  to  the  car- 
e  for  making  a  neutral  acetate,  as  the  carbonic  acid  given  off  from 
carlhate  of  ammonia  masked  the  indication,  of  the  test  paper,  and, 

obs‘ 
rich 
JV 
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ing  that  the  undeveloped  plate  shown  by  Mr.  Wellington  was  of  a 
range  red,  inquired  whether  with  that  colour  the  emulsion  was  rapid. 
Henderson  replied  that,  considering  the  colour,  emulsions  prepared 
s  manner  were  wonderfully  rapid.  A  little  acetic  acid  might  be 
add  before  coating;  this  made  the  blacks  very  defer. 

M  W.  E.  Debenham  said  that  colour  was  no  certain  guide  to  the 
rap.  ty  of  emulsions.  In  some  cases  the  colour  of  an  emulsion  had  been 
ivfepd  to  as  evidence  of  its  speed.  •  Some  orange  or  even  red  plates  were 
•  ■  uii  er  than  some  blue  ones. 

T  A.  Cowan  had  just  been  asked  to  try  the  speed  of  certain  plates ; 
these  was  red  and  was  slightly  quicker  than  the  other— a  blue  one. 

Ij  Chairman  thought  that  colour  was  a  guide  in  any  particular  process, 

!  mt  jot  when  comparing  the  plates  made  by  one  method  with  those  pro- 

due  by  another  plan. 

V  If  addon  inquired  whether  Mr.  Cowan  found  the  orange  or  the  grey 
■  ’miion  gave  the  more  density/ 

Iibhe  particular  plates  to  which  reference  had  been  made  Mr.  Cowan 
nadhund  a  little  more  density  with  the  grey. 

A  Henderson  thought  that  acetate  of  silver  washed  and  added  to 
i  hoi  bed  collodion  should  make  a  good  emulsion. 

A|  exposure  shutter  lent  by  Mr.  Turnbull,  of  Edinburgh,  was  handed 
™ui  amongst  the  members. 

M  Wellington  then  gave  the  following  formula  for  ail  emulsion  :  - 

Nitrate  of  silver . . . . . . .  50  grains. 

Citric  acid . . . . . .  5q 

Water  ............ . : . . .  4  ounces. 

B>  t  s  sufficient  liquid  ammonia  (about  one  and  a-half  drachm)  to  redissolve 
eeipitated  silver  was  added,  and  the  solution  was  then  to  be  stirred 
ie  follow  ing : — 

!  Bromide  of  potassium  . . . . .  45  grains. 

Iodide  ,,  . .  1  grain. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia .  30  grains. 

Gelatine  . . . . ’ .  jj)  „ 

Water  . . . .  4  ounces, 


he 

into 


Mix  all  cold.  The  colour  at  first  was  ruby,  but  after  twelve  hours  it 
became  blue,  and  two.  hundred  grains  of  gelatine  previously  soaked  was 
added,  and,  after  melting  together  and  setting,  washed  in  the  usual  way. 
He  had  tried  a  similar  mixture,  but  with  the  application  of  heat  at  150' — - 
instead  of  the  addition  of  ammonia  to  obtain  rapidity — it  became  blue  and 
very  thin. 

Mr.  Henderson  related  some  experiments  with  artificial  illumination 
for  the  dark  room.  He  had  used  the  light  reflected  from  a  phosphorescent 
tablet  without  any  transmitting  medium.  He  thought  that  the  tablet  at 
first  absorbed  the  actinic  rays  and  so  prevented  them  from  acting  upon  the 
sensitive  plate,  but  that  the  tablet  soon  became  saturated,  then  gave  off 
actinic  rays,  and  acted  like  an  ordinary  reflector.  It  was  necessary,  there¬ 
fore,  to  change  the  tablet  frequently.  To  avoid  this  he  had  adopted 
another  plan.  He  had  used  two  phosphorescent  tablets  as  transmitting 
screens.  The  first  one,  he  considered,  absorbed  the  photographic  rays,  and 
let  those  only  pass  through  the  second  which  it  was  safe  to  use. 

Mr.  Debenham  thought  that  in  the  first  case  mentioned  the  phosphores¬ 
cent  reflector  was,  at  starting,  in  the  same  condition  as  an  ordinary  reflector, 
but  afterwards  gave  out  rays  of  photographic  power,  and  was  worse  than 
the  ordinary  reflector.  As  to  using  phosphorescent  paint  to  transmit  light 
through :  it  was  not  probable  that  it  would  give  any  safer  light  than  another 
medium  of  similar  colour  and  opacity. 

Mr.  Cowan  said  that  he  had  added  ammonia  to  finished  emulsion,  as  had 
been  recommended.  He  had  put  in  five  minims  to  the  ounce.  At  first 
there  seemed  to  be  no  difference  in  the  plates  coated  with  it,  but  after 
keeping  a  few  days  the  ammonia  plates  gave  in  parts  no  image  at  all. 

The  second  Thursday  this  month  failing  upon  the  eve  of  Good  Friday, 
Mr.  Debenham ’s  lecturette,  On  Lenses,  will  be  given  on  the  17th  instant, 
instead  of  the  10th,  as  previously  announced. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Manchester 
Technical  Schools,  on  March  13th, — the  President,  Mr.  John  Pollitt,  in  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed.  The 
ballot  was  then  taken,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  mem¬ 
bers: — Messrs.  W.  Jenkinson,  J.  T.  Lees,  Levi  Lambert,  H.  Pope,  and 
Charles  Coote. 

Mr.  Jos.  Greatorex  read  an  interesting  and  somewhat  amusing  paper, 
the  subject  being  A  Summer  Holiday ,  consisting  of  notes  of  a  recent  tour 
in  Switzerland.  [See  page  218.] 

Mr.  S.  D.  McKellen  gave  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  printing  on 
argentic-bromide  paper  as  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Goodall  and  Steven, 
and  also  made  an  enlargement  on  the  same  paper,  about  12  x  10,  from  a 
3x4  negative.  The  method  of  enlarging  adopted  by  Mr.  McKellen  was 
to  illuminate  the  negative  by  the  aid  of  a  sciopticon  lantern,  and  he  stated 
that  he  had  found  a  sheet  of  ground  glass  interposed  between  the  negative 
and  condenser  a  great  improvement. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  said  if  the  condenser  was  large  enough  to 
cover  the  negative  the  ground  glass  was  unnecessary. 

Several  prints  and  enlargements  were  exhibited  by  the  demonstrator, 
and  admired  for  their  pure  whites  and  general  brilliancy. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Mr.  Greatorex  and  Mr.  McKellen. 

The  Chairman  then  referred  to  the  interesting  paper  read  at  the  previous - 
meeting  by  Mr.  Rishton,  and  said  that  but  for  the  lateness  of  the  hour  he 
should  have  invited  a  discussion  on  swing-backs  and  swing-fronts,  as  he 
knew  there  were  several  members  who  had  studied  the  subject  and  h ad- 
decided  to  communicate  their  views.  He  would,  therefore,  have  great- 
pleasure  in  bringing  the  matter  forward  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  said  he  should  give  them  a  communication 
and  probably  a  demonstration  in  making  enlargements  from  small  nega¬ 
tives  at  an  early  date. 

An  interesting  and  enjoyable  evening  terminated  at  a  late  hour. 


NORTH  STAFFORDSHIRE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting’  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  2nd 
instant,  at  the  Mechanics’  Institute,  Hanley, — Mr.  R.  S.  Burgess  occupy¬ 
ing  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Fish  burn  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  exhibited  a  half-plate  tourist  apparatus  by  Mr. 
C.  E.  Elliott,  of  London.  The  elegant  appearance  and  finish  of  the 
camera  were  much  admired,  the  excellence  of  the  dark  slides  being  also 
remarked  upon. 

A  paper  upon  and  demonstration  of  the  process  of  Photomicrography  for 
Beginners  [see  page  234]  having  been  given  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Allison,  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  unanimously  passed  to  that  gentleman ;  and,  after  some 
interesting  conversation  upon  the  subject  of  photomicrography,  and  Mr. 
Allison  had  passed  round  some  transparencies  upon  collodio-bromide,  the 
meeting  terminated. 

DUNDEE  AND  EAST  OF  SCOTLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  Lamb's  Hotel,  on 
Thursday,  the  3rd  instant,  at  which  there  was  a  good  attendance, — Mr. 
W.  D.  Valentine,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Cox  expressing  his  regret  at 
not  being  able  to  be  present,  and  thanking  the  members  for  their  kindness 
in  re-electing  him  President.  He  (the  Chairman)  said  the  Society  was 
fortunate  in  possessing  in  their  President  a  gentleman  who  was  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  photographer,  an  acknowledged  artist,  and  of  good  social  position. 
Mr.  Cox  had  spared  neither  time  nor  money  in  promoting  the  welfare 
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the  Society  ever  since  its  establishment,  his  latest  gift  to  the  Society 
being  a  fully-equipped  developing  room,  which  was  already  being  largely 
taken  advantage  of. 

The  following  new  members  were  admitted  : — Messrs.  W.  W.  Moncrieff, 
D.  R.  Mitchell,  John  Jones,  and  D.  R.  Malcolm. 

The  election  of  office-bearers  was  then  proceeded  with,  and  the  following 
is  the  list  for  1884-85  : — President:  Mr.  J.  C.  Cox.— Vice-Presidents :  Messrs. 
W.  D.  Valentine  and  D.  Ireland. — Council :  Messrs.  G.  D.  Macdougald,  J. 
Geddes  (Arbroath),  H.  G.  Fraser,  A.  C.  Lamb,  Alfred  Guthrie,  and  G.  F. 
Rodger. — Hon.  Treasurer  :  Mr.  John  Robertson. — Hon.  Secretary  :  Mr.  D. 
Ireland,  Jun. — Auditors :  Messrs.  John  Mess  and  John  R.  Wilson. 

A  special  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  and  Hon. 
Treasurer  for  the  efficient  manner  in  which,  they  had  fulfilled  their  duties 
in  the  past  session. 

Mr.  G.  1).  Macdougald  then  read  an  able  paper  on  Development,  and 
gave  the  particulars  of  a  new  developer  which  yielded  negatives  of  a 
peculiarly  rich,  non-actinic  colour,  another  advantage  being  that  all  the  in¬ 
gredients  were  dry,  only  requiring  the  addition  of  water  to  form  the 
developer. 

Some  discussion  took  place  as  to  whether  the  negative  was  better  to  be 
of  a  blue  or  of  a  non-actinic  colour.  The  opinion  of  the  meeting  was  that 
the  latter  was  preferable. 

Dr.  J.  K.  Tulloch  said  that  a  gelatine  negative  rarely  printed  quite 
satisfactorily  without  after-treatment,  and  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
applying  bichloride  of  mercury,  followed  by  ammonia,  to  nearly  all  his  nega¬ 
tives.  This  treatment  seemed  to  bring  up  the  detail  in  the  shadows,  while 
the  high  lights,  being  already  opaque,  were  not  affected  by  it. 

The  Chairman  was  greatly  averse  to  the  use  of  mercury,  as  he  found 
that  negatives  thus  treated  faded  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two.  On  his 
motion  a  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Macdougald.  He  (the  Chair¬ 
man)  also  showed  a  negative  in  which  the  sunlight  on  the  pillars  and  wall 
of  the  interior  of  a  cathedral  was  perfectly  clear  glass,  the  reversal  being 
caused  by  over-exposure. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  closed  the  proceedings. 

Results  of  competition  for  February  : — Portrait  Taken  in  Room  :  J.  Stur- 
rock,  200  marks;  Dr.  Tulloch,  150.  For  March  competition,  Stdl  Life, 
there  was  only  one  entry,  Mr.  D.  Ireland,  Jun.,  200  marks. 


ComspfluirencL 
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April  Meeting  op  the  Photographic  Society  op  France. — Re¬ 
touching  Pencils. — Gelatino-Bromide  Films. — A  Demonstra¬ 
tion  by  M.  Audra  for  the  25th  instant. — Mr.  Henderson  In¬ 
vited  by  the  Photographic  Society  of  France. — On  Exposing 
Films. — A  New  Dark  Slide. — M.  Mauduit’s  Electric  Move¬ 
ment  for  Instantaneous  Shutters. — A  New  Seeker. — Ceramic 
Photography. 

The  April  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France  was  held  on 
Friday  last,  the  2nd  instant, — M.  Davanne  in  the  chair. 

M.  Gilbert,  a  French  manufacturer  of  blacklead  pencils,  presented  a 
series  of  pencils  for  retouching  photographic  negatives.  Several  mem¬ 
bers  spoke  highly  in  their  praise.  Patriotic  feelings  were  then  aroused, 
as  we  have  been  tributary  for  years  to  a  Prussian  house  for  this  very 
useful  article.  A  discussion  took  place  upon  the  best  means  of  render¬ 
ing  tire  hard,  and  sometimes  very  brilliant,  surface  of  the  gelatine 
negative  sufficiently  soft  to  retoueh  upon.  Emery  powder  and  many 
other  “dodges”  were  proposed.  The  most  interesting  to  notice  was  to 
pour  spirits  of  turpentine  over  the  surface  of  the  negative.  Another 
method  was  to  plunge  the  negative  for  an  instant  into  a  five-per-cent, 
solution  of  acetic  acid. 

M.  Bornstein  presented  some  gelatino-bromide  films,  which  he 
requested  to  be  experimented  upon.  No  specimens  were  shown. 

M.  Audra  offered  to  give  a  private  soiree,  on  the  25th  inst.,  at  which 
he  would  publicly  demonstrate  his  method  of  making  emulsions.  The 
Society  accepted  with  pleasure  and  due  acknowledgment  this  innova¬ 
tion,  and  offered  their  place  of  meeting  to  M.  Audra  for  his  demonstra¬ 
tion. 

This  idea  does  great  credit  to  M.  Audra,  and  is  a  novelty.  In  England 
these  public  demonstrations  are  common,  but  here  they  are  unknown. 

I  had  the  honour  of  informing  the  Society  that  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson 
had  succeeded  in  making  a  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  emulsion  by  pre¬ 
cipitating  the  silver  from  aqueous  solutions,  and  then  adding  the 
necessary  quantity  of  gelatine.  Moreover,  Mr.  Henderson  had  in¬ 
vented  a  new  coating  apparatus  so  simple  in  its  construction  that  the 
clean  glass  is  put  into  one  end,  a  tramway  seizes  it,  carries  it  under  the 
coating  machine,  and  then  stacks  the  plates  ready  for  the  drying  cup¬ 
board.  Mr.  Henderson  proposed  to  visit  Paris  in  order  to  exhibit 
practically  the  results  of  these  new  ideas  to  the  Photographic  Society 
of  France. 

The  Society  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Henderson,  and  begged 
me  to  inform  him  that  they  would  be  most  happy  to  welcome  him 
among  them. 

MM.  Bayard  and  Trevaux  pi'esented  a  means  of  fixing  films  in  the 
cajnera.  As  their  system  is  identical  with  that  of  M.  Leon  Vidal  I 


will  not  repeat  it,  as  I  gave  a  full  description  in  a  former  let 
Diachylon  is  employed  to  hold  the  film  upon  an  opaque  surface  of 
or  ebonite.  This  manner  of  holding  the  film  has  been  found  to  be  •• 
superior  to  that  of  placing  it  under  a  glass  plate  during  exposure.  , 
light  impinges  directly  upon  it  instead  of  first  going  through  a  slice 
glass.  The  refraction  of  the  glass,  not  to  speak  of  absorption,  is  hi 
eient  to  prevent  its  employment. 

M.  Mackenstein  presented  a  very  novel  double  dark  slide, 
shutter  is  made  with  very  narrow  bands  of  wood  glued  upon  a  pieei 
linen,  and  is  very  flexible.  Although  the  slide  is  double,  only  . 
shutter  is  required  for  the  two.  The  frame,  when  in  its  place  u| 
the  camera,  can  easily  be  opened  by  pulling  up  the  flexible  nhut t 
In  so  doing  the  sensitised  glass  plate  is  uncovered.  When  the  ex 
sure  is  terminated  the  flexible  shutter  is  put  into  its  place,  the  d; 
slide  is  turned,  the  other  end  of  the  flexible  shutter  is  pulled  out,  ;i 
the  second  plate  is  exposed.  Having  only  one  shutter  for  the  t 
sides  of  the  dark  slide,  the  latter  can  be  made  very  thin  and  having 
minimum  of  weight. 

M.  Mauduit  presented  another  instantaneous  ratchet  or  catch  ) 
rapid  shutters.  Instead  of  a  pneumatic  ball  and  tube  he  employs 
electric  current,  which,  he  says,  has  the  advantage  of  not  imparti 
motion  to  the  camera. 

M.  l’Abbe  Fernique  presented  a  little  instrument  which  he  had  i 
vented  in  order  to  see  the  exact  position  of  a  moving  object  in  takii 
instantaneous  pictures.  It  consists  of  a  kind  of  lens  which  is  fix* 
upon  the  top  of  the  camera.  The  operator  can  see  the  image  he  wish 
to  reproduce  reflected  upon  the  instrument.  He  can  then  choose  the  pi 
per  moment  to  take  the  picture. 

Ceramic  photography  is  getting  into  fashion.  Since  Mr.  Henderson 
public  demonstration  of  his  excellent  process  hundreds  have  be< 
experimenting  in  order  to  obtain  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  photograph 
productions — that  is  to  say,  the  brilliant  and  permanent  enamel.  Tf 
dusting-on  process  and  the  substitution  process  of  ourindefatigablefrien 
Mr.  Henderson  have  been  brought  before  the  readers  of  The  Britis 
Journal  of  Photography;  each  has  its  respective  merits  and  ii 
inherent  faults.  A  gentleman  of  St.  Petersburg  has  found  a  metho 
of  obtaining  photographs  on  chinaware  or  enamels  by  employing  tli 
carbon  process.  Instead  of  the  ordinary  colour  employed  he  maceratt 
with  gum,  honey,  and  metallic  oxides.  This  emulsion  is  spread  upo 
paper,  sensitised  by  a  bichromate  of  potash  solution,  and  treated  i 
every  way  like  au  ordinary  carbon  print.  The  image  is  then  transfers 
to  glass,  enamel,  or  chinaware  to  be  burnt  in.  The  great  superiority! 
this  process  over  all  others  consists  in  the  advantage  it  gives  th 
operator  in  getting  the  depth  of  colour  he  desires,  and  also  in  tli 
simplicity  of  the  manipulations.  Ere  long  we  may  expect  to  obtai 
permanent  burnt-in  proofs  as  easily  and  as  cheaply  as  the  well-know 
carte  de  visite.  ~  E.  Stebbing,  Prof. 

25,  Rue  des  Apennins,  Paris,  April  7,  1884. 


CANARY  MEDIUM. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — With  your  permission  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  word 
upon  the  last  paragraph  of  Mr.  G.  Smith’s  contribution  in  your  issue ; 
the  28th  ult. ,  and  to  show  why  it  is  that  canary  medium  has  been  used  i 
the  north  of  England. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Photographic  Society 
had  been  arranged  to  spend  an  evening  in  the  development,  &c.,  of  gelatii 
plates,  and  a  member  had  promised  to  provide  a  suitable  lantern,  whii 
proved  to  be  of  the  kind  usually  considered  essential — that  is,  a  deep  rul 
glass,  a  candle  being  the  source  of  light.  With  that  arrangement  an 
object  more  than  about  a  foot  from  the  lantern  was  in  darkness,  an 
developers,  &c.,  had  to  be  found  by  touch  rather  than  sight. 

Mr.  Bridges,  of  Bradford,  also  brought  a  lantern,  and  after  the  nece- 
sary  communication  had  been  made  to  the  gas  bracket  it  was  lighted.  1 
was  now  possible  to  see  the  features  of  each  other,  even  when  some  sixtee 
or  twenty  feet  away  from  the  light,  the  whole  room  being  filled  with  wha 
looked  almost  to  be  white  light  after  the  experience  of  the  ruby.  I  believ 
there  was  not  a  single  member  present  who  had  not  grave  doubts  as  to  tli 
possibility  of  such  a  light  having  any  practical  value.  I  can  truly  sa 
that  I  was  a  sceptic.  _  •  , 

I  had  two  negatives  with  me  which  experience  had  proved  to  be  ver; 
table  twins.  After  dividing  a  gelatine  plate  in  two,  exposing  the  halve 
to  the  ruby  and  canary  lights  respectively,  and  developing  together  clos 
to  the  glasses  of  the  two  lanterns  for  ten  minutes,  in  the  same  solution,  w 
succeeded  in  getting  a  faint  transparency  on  each.  Opinions  differed  as  t 
which  was  the  more  exposed ;  the  impression  was  so  very  slight  that 
comparison  of  details  was  impossible.  With  such  a  result  no  membe 
could  believe  that  either  lamp  arrested  all  the  actinic  rays. 

One  broad  fact  was  made  evident — that  whereas  you  were  compelled  t 
be  close  to  the  ruby  light,  and  had  to  make  a  prolonged  inspection  to  nrv 
out  the  progress  of  development,  with  the  canary  you  might  be  roue 
further  away,  and  a  momentary  glance  would  reveal  progress. 

The  opponents  of  canary  have  usually  made  one  great  mistake  in  com 
paring  chemical  illumination,  and  not  noticing  visual  illumination,  as  a 
illustration.  I  might  instance  an  experiment  made,  I  believe,  by  Mi 
Cussons,  of  Southport,  who  put  in  a  frame  a  ruby  glass  and  a  piece  c. 
canary  medium  side  by  side,  put  a  plate  behind,  exposed,  and  developec 
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stance*  might  b< 

hun°d“edC”nd!  in  the  other  case,  as  Live  to  ten  If  two  rooms  were 
S  through  such  media  until  objects  were  equally  visible  to  the  eye, 
1  would  be  ten  times  as  much  fogging  power  m  one  room  as  m  the  other 
nd  here  I  have  a  word  of  fault  to  find  with  the  Editors.  A  letter  I 
pointing  out  the  relation  of  these  items  of  ehenncal  and  v.surf  power 
“boiled  down”  into  an  intimation  in  Answers  to  uorresponaents, 
nff  a  fact  without  a  particle  of  evidence  to  support  it.  What  is  the 
tLl  load  in  using  canary  medium  ?  I  venture  to  say  that  if  you  go 
ound  of  those  studios  where  it  is  used  you  will  not  find  that  abnormal 
tening  of  the  focus  of  the  eyes  which  is  said  to  be  found  where  ruby- 

;ed  dark  rooms  are  employed.  ,  ,, 

have  used  ruby  and  had  great  pain  in  my  eyes,  which  left  me  shortly 
1  I  put  away  the  ruby  and  substituted  canary,  and  I  beg  to  thank 
Bridges  for  the  share  he  had  in  preserving  my  eyesight, 
is  toS  late  to  judge  canary  solely  upon  theoretical  grounds.  Two  or 
.  years’  practical  experience  affords  data  which  ought  to  play  a  part  m 

Northerners  must  have  been  working  slower  plates.  ”  As  northerners 
southerners  were  alike  in  an  experimental  stage,  and  had  not  settled 
a  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  plates  of  some  favourite  maker,  it  is 
ent  that  the  plates  developed  under  a  canary  light  were,  m  many  cases, 
mthern  production,  and,  in  fact,  identical  in  character  with  those  used 

he  people  who  rejected  canary  medium.  „ 

agreeable  to  the  Editors,  and  thought  likely  to  be  of  interest,  I  could 
a° description  of  my  dark-room  window,  which  allows  a  considerable 
unt  of  modification  of  lighting  under  ready  control, 
notice  an  inquiry  has  been  made  about  soda^  instead  of  ammonia  m 
line  development.  If  ammonia  produce  chronic  bronchitis,  and  the 
titution  of  soda  or  potash  could  be  effected  .without  introducing  some 
r  drawback,  the  value  of  such  a  change  would  be  health  and  life  to  the 
ator.—  I  am,  yours,  &c.,  ,.)(r  John  Garratt. 

nosbury,  April  2,  1884. 

S.— Since  writing  the  above  I  have  been  trying  potash  as  a  substitute 
o;  tmmonia,  and  send  you  two  plates.  No.  1  was  developed  with  car¬ 
te  of  potash  twenty  grains,  water  one  ounce,  and  bromide  of  potassium 
a-grain.  No.  2  with  carbonate  of  potash  twenty  grains,  soda  sulphite 
ty  grains,  bromide  of  potassium  half-a-grain — in  each  case  with  an 
1  amount  of  pyro.  solution  six  grains  to  the  ounce.  The  soda  sulphite 
Ided  to  potash  carbonate,  no  neutralisation  with  citric  acid,  and  the 
L  is  most  marked  in  improving  quality.  A  portrait  I  have  since  taken 
gularly  rich  in  delicate  tones.— J.  G. 
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OCCIDENTS  AT  RECENT  LANTERN  EXHIBITIONS.  - 
A  SUGGESTION. 

To  the  Editors. 

ntlemen, — I  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  that  some  photographic 
ty  had  taken  this  matter  up  and  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  safety 
and  the  best  back-pressure  valve.  Although  I  have  but  little  time  at 
isposal,  I  would  willingly  assist  in  testing  these  tubes  and  making  the 
d.  T.  Frederick  Hardwich. 

Mon  Vicarage,  Castle  Eden ,  April  7,  1884. 


A  QUESTION  OF  PRIORITY. 

To  the  Editors. 

ntlemen, — In  my  paper,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Collier,  I  find  I  have 
scarcely  explicit  enough.  The  action  of  a  solarised  bichroinated  film 
mting  its  image  on  another  bichromated  film  was  brought  out  as  a 
iss  by  M.  Marion,  of  Paris,  under  the  name  of  “  Mariotvpe,  ”  a  full 
mt  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society 
lay,  1873. 

ptain  Abney’s  researches  on  the  continuing  action  of  light  on  bichro- 
d  films  had  been  made  prior  to  this,  and  Mariptype  was  more  or  less  a 
ical  outcome  of  these  researches. — I  am,  yours,  &c. , 
m  Park,  Pan-tick,  N.B  ,  April  4,  1884.  William  Lang,  Jon. 

|  he  original  paper  by  M.  Marion,  of  Paris,  together  with  leading 
other  articles  on  the  subjects  therein  brought  forward  by  that 
eman  (since  deceased)  will  be  found  in  the  issues  of  May  16th 
J3rd  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  1873. — Eds.] 


TU 


VERSAL  ATTRACTION  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE 
CHEMICAL  ELEMENTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

ntlemen, — Since  your  remarks,  last  week,  upon  my  recent  publica- 
contain  certain  statements  which  require  alteration  to  agree  with 
I  request  you  will  rectify  same  in  your  next  issue,  though  I  quite 


l>el  ve  they  may  have  originated  in  want  of  clearness  of  expression  on  my 
rather  than  in  want  of  acquaintance  with  recent  discoveries  or  want 
curacy  on  yours. 

an  made  to  speak  of  Nature  choosing  figures  when  speaking  of  the 
ical  atoms  and  their  numerical  equivalents.  What  I  said  was  that 
s  a  libel  upon  Nature  to  say  she  made  such  condensed  masses ,”  as  the 
ical  atoms  are  made  to  appear  to  fit  the  Newtonian  philosophy.  I  am 
ented  as  confessing  want  of  success  in  search  of  definitions  of  “mass” 
‘weight.”  What  I  sought  unsuccessfully  were  values  for  these  in  the 
onian  equations  consistent  with  the  facts  of  chemistry.  My  “terres- 
triihpectrum”  illustration  is  open  to  grave  misconception,  separated  as 
it  iirom  its  contiguous  paragraphs. 


Leaving  now  the  facts,  and  coming  to  questions  of  opinion,  I  seek  in  no 
way  to  question  yours  or  others,  but  I  tender  you  my  thanks  for  the  cour¬ 
tesy  and  tolerance  which  has  prompted  you  to  notice  in  a  journal  devoted 
to  the  light  science  a  subject  destined  to  throw  considerable  light  into  a 
dark  corner  of  the  basement  premises  which  underlie  all  science.  Your 
courage  in  noticing,  even  as  you  have  done,  a  subject  which  involves  an 
inconvenient  dilemma  that  some  have  not  been  slow  to  appreciate  in  a 
manner  less  scientific  than  significant  entitles  you  to  the  thanks  of  every 
lover  of  fair  and  free  inquiry. — I  am,  yours,  &c,,  W.  H.  Sharp, 

Edinburgh ,  April  5,  1884. 


GLOY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  a  recent  number  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  there  is  a  damaging  paragraph  about  gloy,  as  it  is  not  only  not 
made  from  dextrine,  but  in  any  one  of  our  products  there  is  not  a  particle 
of  dextrine.  Moreover,  we  are  told  that  our  gloy  No.  2  mounts  photo¬ 
graphs  better  and  cheaper  than  any  other  adhesive.  Samples  have  been 
frequently  submitted  to  us ;  and,  in  fact,  our  attention  has  been  called  to 
your  remarks  by  a  photographer  who  constantly  uses  it. 

You  must  have  made  experiments  with  some  quality  of  gloy  not  intended 
for  the  purpose,  and  we  will  thank  you  to  insert  this  letter  in  your  next 
issue,  and  call  attention  to  the  subject. — We  are,  yours,  &c., 

St.  Mary' s-chambers,  St.  Mary  Axe,  Gloy  Manufacturing  Co 
April  4,  1884. 

[The  above  communication  reached  us  too  late  for  insertion  in  our 
last  issue.  We  can  find  no  reference  whatever  to  dextrine  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  “gloy”  in  any  of  our  recent  numbers,  and  think  it  rather 
unnecessary  on  the  part  of  the  Gloy  Company  to  exercise  so  much 
energy  in  repudiating  a  harmless  ingredient  which  they  have  not  been 
charged  with  using,  while  they  calmly  ignore  the  more  dangerous 
substances  which  our  short  paragraph  mentioned  as  appertaining  to  the 
preparation  of  their  adhesive.  If  the  Company  can  with  equal  frank¬ 
ness — and  we  may  add  truth — assure  photographers  that  not  only 
dextrine,  but  also  caustic  alkalis  and  strong  mineral  acids,  find  no 
place  in  any  one  of  their  products — that,  in  fact,  our  paragraph  is 
incorrect — we  shall  be  glad,  and  photographers  may  then  be  able  to  use 
gloy  with  comfort. — Eds.] 

- — - 

£loUs  anti 

“As  regards  the  ‘ownership  of  negatives,’  discussed  in  the  last  number 
of  your  Journal,  an  analogous  case  occurs  to  me.  You  go  to  an  engraver 
and  order  visiting  cards,  he  prepares  a  copperplate  (or  negative),  which 

becomes  your  property  on  payment. — G.  H.” - Nay!  Not- so!  The 

engraver  advertises  “your  name-plate  engraved  and  fifty  cards  for  half- 
a-crown;”  whereas  the  photographer  does  not  stipulate  to  give  up  the 
negative. 

“Gentlemen, — You  are  quite  right  in  your  reply  to  ‘A.  H.  B.’  in  last 
Journal.  Protosulphate  of  iron  is  utterly  untrustworthy  as  a  developer 
for  dry  plates — at  anyrate  for  those  formed  of  collodio-bromide.  Let  me 
here  take  advantage  of  the  Notes  and  Queries  to  ask  whether  any  one  has 
made  systematic  experiments  with  ferrous  oxalate  in  connection  with  dry 
collodion,  and  if  it  possess  that  enhanced  rapidity  once  hinted  at  bv 
Mr.  W.  Brooks. — S.  S.  A.  B.” 

F.  Dugon,  replying  to  the  remarks  of  J.  Berryman,  which  appeared  in  our 
Notes  and  Queries  last  week,  and  in  whicli  he  stated  that  he  had  been 
ungenerously  misled  by  others,  says: — “  I  have  witnessed  <a  free  demon¬ 
stration  of  an  enamel  process,  an^l  have  succeeded  fairly  well  in  my  very 
first  attempt.  The  inuendoes  thrown  out  by  your  correspondent  seem  to 
be  somewhat  unjustifiable,  and  I  write  this  in  the  interests  of  those 
gentlemen  who  have  written  on  the  subject.” 

J.  W.  G.  says: — “Will  you  answer  me  the  following  questions?  1.  How 
to  form  an  idea  of  the  focus  of  a  lens  minus  a  camera. — 2.  The  best  all¬ 
round  colour  for  an  outdoor  background.— 3.  The  best  lubricant  for 
prints  previous  to  burnishing,  and  how  to  use  it.” — —In  reply  :  1.  Hold 
the  lens  close  to  a  white  wall  at  the  back  of  a  room,  and  move  it  slowly 
out  until  an  inverted  image  of  those  objects  outside  which  are  situated  at 
a  distance  is  seen  to  be  as  sharp  as  possible ;  then  measure  the  distance 
between  the  optical  centre  of  the  lens  and  the  wall,  and  the  result  will  be 
a  tolerably  near  approximation  to  the  equivalent  focus. — 2.  This  is  purely 
a  matter  of  taste.  Some  prefer  drab,  others  lighter,  and  others  still 
darker  tints. — 3.  Like  the  previous  question  there  is  no  “best”  in  this 
matter,  as  there  are  many  opinions.  Try  a  two-grain  solution  of  wax  in 
ether.  For  the  manner  of  using  a  burnisher  see  any  manual  of  instruc¬ 
tions. 

“  In  reply  to  the  query  of  Geo.  Thompson  respecting  a  hygrometer  in  which 
the  indications  of  moisture  are  made  by  the  rising  and  falling  of  a  column 
of  mercury,  I  beg  to  say  that  if  he  will  fit  a  glass  tube  (the  bore  of  which  is 
large  enough  to  allow  a  pin  to  drop  through  it)  to  a  bulb  composed  of 
animal  membrane  and  filled  with  mercury,  the  bulb  will  contract  and 
expand  according  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  as  regards  moisture. 
The  bladder  of  a  rat  has  been  recommended  in  some  old  treatises  on 
Natural  Philosophy  as  the  best  membraneous  substance  for  a  bulb.  I 
once  constructed  a  hygrometer  of  this  class,  and  although  the  mercury 
rose  and  fell  I  regarded  it  rather  as  a  toy  than  a  proper  philosophical 
instrument,  and  never  put  myself  to  the  trouble  of  graduating  the  scale. 
I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  that  any  real  accuracy  can  be  obtained  by 
its  indications,  as  there  is  the  thermometric  change  in  the  volume  of  the 
mercury  to  note  as  well  as  the  rise  that  takes  place  by  the  construction 
of  the  bulb.— Auld  Reekie.” 
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tiI  am  building  a  studio  in  which  I  require  to  get  light  from  the  south  side. 
I  propose  to  make  the  roof  clear  glass  and  the  side  ground  glass.  The 
roof,  I  presume,  will  be  safe  from  interference  by  my  adjoining  neigh¬ 
bour  on  account  of  its  not  overlooking  his  premises?  Will  not  the 
upright  light  at  the  side  be  equally  beyond  his  power  to  prevent,  as  the 
window,  being  non-transparent,  will  not  overlook  him  either?  I  do  not 

know  if  this  point  has  ever  arisen  in  a  court  of  law. — Bkomo.” - So  far 

as  we  remember  this  is  a  point  in  lighting  that  has  not  previously  been 
raised,  and  we  shall  be'glad  to  see  it  discussed. 

W.  C.  C.  says:— “Would  you  kindly  inform  me  what  is  the  best  method 
by  which  I  can  get  a  ‘tooth’  to  the  gelatine  film  for  retouching  upon?  I 
have  tried  several  ways,  but  have  not  succeeded  in  getting  it  to  my 
satisfaction.  I  have  used  various  media,  but,  instead  of  producing  a 
‘tooth’  to  the  surface,  they  have  been  of  such  a  greasy  character  that 
the  pencil  will  not  bite.  I  have  been  using  Wolff’s  three  and  four  H 
leads,  and  have  tried  both  with  varnish  and  without.  Would  you 
inform  me  how  I  can  tone  the  ready-sensitised  paper  quicker?  I  have 
only  lately  taken  to  use  it,  and  find  it  takes  a  surprising  time  to  tone.  I 
have  tried  ammonia  to  neutralise  the  acid  in  the  paper,  but  without  any 

more  success.” - Instead  of  replying  to  these  queries  we  submit  them 

to  our  correspondents,  as  being  suggestive. 

“  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  could  tell  me  in  your  next  number  how  to 
prevent  halation  caused  by  a  window  directly  facing  the  camera  in 

photographing  an  inferior. — L.  W,  J.” - In  reply  :  The  best  way  to 

prevent  halation  under  the  circumstances  described  is  to  apply  to  the 
back  of  the  plate  a  mixture  of  any  colouring  matter  of  the  nature  of 
Venetian  red  or  Spanish  brown,  with  water,  glycerine,  and  gum  arabic. 
The  proportions  of  these  should  be  such  as  to  form  a  solid  coating 
capable  of  being  removed  by  rubbing  with  a  wet  sponge.  By  this  coat¬ 
ing  the  light  which  would  be  reflected  from  the  back  of  the  plate  on  to 
the  sensitive  surface  is  absorbed.  An  application  of  wet,  red  blotting- 
paper  to  the  back  would  answer  the  same  purpose  ;  but  it  is  imperative 
that  it  be  wet,  and  in  optical  contact  with  the  glass  during  the  exposure, 

“  On  page  92  of  the  Almanac  for  1884,  among  jottings  (No.  13  in  order  from 
beginning),  occurs  the  following ‘  Shreds  of  gutta-percha  dissolved  in 
benzole,’  &c.,  &c.  Would  you  kindly  answer  me  a  query  in  your  next 
issue  as  to  how  to  dissolve  these  shreds?  I  have  had  some  soaking  in 
benzole  for  three  weeks,  and  they  are  not  touched  in  the  slightest  degree 

by  the  solution.— H.  Ash.” - In  reply  :  It  is  probable  that  the  refractory 

gutta-percha  will  succumb  to  the  influences  of  a  tolerably  warm  sand- 
bath.  The  jotting  in  question  is  one  of  a  number  of  useful  selections 
made  from  this  Journal  by  the  Rev.  Locke  Macdona,  B.  A.,  from  whom  we 
shall  be  glad  to  receive  an  answer  in  this  matter.  We  have  frequently 
dissolved  gutta-percha  in  rather  common  naphtha,  and  we  do  not  see  how 
it  resists  the  more  potent  solvent  powers  of  benzole.  We  need  scarcely 
say  that,  when  heat  has  to  be  applied  to  such  inflammable  materials, 
caution  must  be  observed. 

- * - 

fedjanp  Column, 


A.  G.  (Printer).— Without  making  an  analysis  it  would  b<  impossil 
express  an  opinion.  Bristol  board  would,  no  doubt,  be  perfectly  „  0 
of  good  quality.  Yes,  copying  a  copyright  picture  at  all  i„  an  inf,'  “ 
ment  of  the  law. 

Warwick. — We  fear  you  will  have  to  be  content  with  warm  tones  wit 
sample  of  paper  you  are  using.  From  the  examples  forw  arded  it  u 
that  purple  tones  cannot  be  produced  with  it,  and  the  attempt  t ,  '  ' 
them  would  only  end  in  mealiness. 

J.  P.  B.  (Spot.)— If  cyanide  of  potassium  will  not  remove  the  spot*  ,  I 
nothing  else,  will  be  effectual.  In  future  we  should  advise  y>u  to  n, 
the  film  with  varnish,  and  also  bestow  more  care  upon  tin-  reinov- 
the  last  traces  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

Puzzled  Printer.— The  marks  across  the  prints  arc  cause!  by  tin-  “Co 
cord’  upon  which  you  have  hung  them  to  dry.  Probably  it  cont 
some  traces  of  chlorine  with  which  the  fibre  was  bleached.  We  1 
similar  experience  ourselves  some  few  years  back. 

A.  G.  Griostone. — The  defects  are  more  imaginary  than  real.  Try 
instrument,  and  you  will  doubtless  find  in  practice  that  its  work 
qualities  are  very  little,  if  at  all,  impaired.  However,  be  that  its  it  i, 
then,  there  is  no  remedy  but  to  have  new  glasses. 

S.  J.  G. — The  chalkiness  in  the  carbon  prints  is  due  to  the  tissue  beine  I 
a  too-soluble  condition.  The  remedy  is  to  keep  the  tissue  lung.-r  W.w, 
sensitising  and  printing.  Another  remedy  is  to  sensitise  on  a  str„", 
bath.  We  are  assuming  that  you  are  not  employing  the  water  too  hot 
the  development. 

Thos.  Billinton.— We  are  unable  to  say  if  there  be  a  good  opening  foi 
photographer  in  the  town  mentioned.  This  we  do  know,  however  th 
are  some  excellent  photographers  there,  and  unless  you  can  surpass  tin 
we  think  you  stand  a  somewhat  poor  chance  of  success  in  comrneucim 
new  business.  The  town  is  by  no  means  a  large  one,  and,  as  we  ha 
said,  already  possesses  several  good  photographers. 

J .  T.  Houlston.— The  design  for  studio  marked  “  No.  3  ”  is  certainly  to 
preferred  to  either  of  the  others.  If  you  have  space  it  will  be  advisab 
to  build  it  five  or  six  feet  longer  than  the  plan  shows,  as  this  will  enab 
you  to  take  groups  with  greater  convenience,  and  from  your  note  v  I 
imagine  this  is  a  consideration  with  you.  With  regard  to  the  side  ligh 
it  will  be  better  to  stop  off  rather  less  at  the  background  end-sa 
four  feet,  instead  of  six. 

A  Country  Artist. — The  sand-blast  process  is  largely  employed  in  pit 
ducing  the  grained  surface  on  opal  glass.  It  possesses  some  advanta'i 
inasmuch  as  it  is  less  liable  to  scratches.  These  are  frequently  ver 
prevalent  in  hand  ground  glass.  The  objection  to  sand-blasting  is  that  i 
there  are  any  minute  air-bells  in  the  glass  near  the  surface  they  becom 
broken  and  form  small  holes.  Opal  glass  with  the  sand-blast  grain  islet  * 
costly  than  that  in  which  the  grain  is  produced  by  hand  grinding. 

Owing  to  our  going  to  proas  a  day  earlier  than  usual  this  week  severs 
communications  which  arrived  late  must  stand  over  till  our  next  issue, 


Wanted,  a  student’s  microscope  in  exchange  for  slides,  bells,  troughs, 
microscopic  glass,  &c. ;  also  a  complete  tourist  set  of  photographic 
apparatus  in  exchange  for  vignette  cutting-shapes.  —  Address,  H. 
Parkinson,  118,  Yardiey-road,  Birmingham. 

I  will  exchange  a  set  of  nine  exceptionally-fine  Victoria  lenses  (Darlot’s), 
mounted  ready  for  use,  for  a  Seavey’s  really-good  interior  background 
and  stile  and  fence,  or  Dallmeyer’s  No.  1b  or  Ross’s  No.  2  carte  lens.— 
Address,  W.  Dakin,  photographer,  Nether  Edge,  Sheffield. 

Wanted,  a  good,  tourist’s  quarter-plate  camera,  latest  improvements,  with 
two  or  more  double  backs,  in  exchange  for  Lancaster’s  instantaneous 
lens,  whole-plate,  with  new  shutter, jind  5X4  view  lens ;  also  a  quarter- 
plate  portrait  lens,  good  for  copying.— Address,  Thomas  Coupr,  39, 
Banktop,  Blackburn,  Lancashire. 

Wanted  to  exchange  a  quarter-plate  camera,  bellows-body,  with  repeatiug- 
back,  screw  wrench  to  focus,  together  with  Vogel’s  short-focus  doublet 
lens,  rotating  stops,  both  in  new  condition,  for  a  half-plate  bellows-body 
camera,  with  three  double  backs;  must  be  in  sound  condition. — Address, 
William  Edwards,  9,  Wellington-street,  Chester. 

- + -  - 

to  ®oms|Jonjt»^nta. 

RW  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Photographs  Registered. — 

Edwin  Debenham,  79,  Princes-street,  Edinburgh. — Four  Photographs  of 
the  Clergy  of  St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  Edinburgh. 

William  Duncan,  Clifton  Vale-terrace,  Clifton  Junction,  near  Man¬ 
chester.- — Photograph  of  Brackley  Old  Unitarian  Chapel. 

Squire  Knott,  Yorkshire-street,  Oldham. — Photograph  of  Mr.  Ben. 
Brierley. 

Joseph  Barwise,  22,  Station-road,  Workington. — Photograph  of  St. 
Michael’s  Church. 

R3T  Several  “Exchanges”  are  unavoidably  left  over  till  next  week. 

H.  Hawkins.- — After  the  remedies  you  have  tried  we  should  advise  you  to 
procure  a  fresh  sample  of  paper. 

Chrome  Alum. — It  is  not  advisable  to  use  the  bath  after  it  has  become 
discoloured.  The  solution  is  not  costly. 

F.  A.  M. — The  effect  is  very  curious.  Probably  it  is  caused  by  particles  of 
dust  settling  on  the  films  whilst  they  are  drying. 

Edwin  Grant. — From  two  to  three  guineas  and  travelling  expenses  will 
be  a  fair  charge  ;  that  is,  if  your  work  be  of  first-rate  quality. 

Viotti  Krommer. — The  water  becoming  “milky”  will  do  no  harm,  nor 
prevent  the  pictures  from  toning.  All  waters,  as  a  rule,  except  distilled 
or  rain  water,  produce  turbidity  with  silver  nitrate. 


Photographic  Club. — At  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  this  Club,  a 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  on  Wednesday  next,  the  16th  inst.,th< 
subject  for  discussion  will  be— On  Packing  and  Repacking  Dry  Plate 
ivhen  on  a  Pour.  For  Monday  next,  the  14th  instant  (hank  holiday) ai 
outdoor  meeting  has  been  decided  upon  ;  but,  owing  to  the  earlier  pub 
lication  of  this  Journal,  the  locality  selected  on  the  9th  instant  wil 
have  been  chosen  too  late  for  insertion.  Members  and  friends  desirou 
of  joining  may  ascertain  particulars  by  application  to  the  Honorar 
Secretary. 

A  Fraudulent  Photographer.—  At  the  Leicestershire  Quarter  Ses 
sions,  on  luesday  last,  the  8th  inst. ,  George  Daniels,  a  photographer 
of  Nottingham,  was  indicted  for  having,  on  the  loth  of  August  am 
2oth  of  December  last  respectively,  obtained  money  under  false  preten 
ce3  from  Janny  Upton  and  Thomas  Davies.  In  addition  to  this  cliani 
(particulars  of  which  appeared  in  our  issue  of  February  loth,  page  111 
the  prisoner  was  further  indicted  with  having  stolen  a  lens,  worth  £• 
the  property  of  Professor  Colton,  of  Ratclifle  College,  on  the  24th  ( 
November  last.  The  evidence  for  the  prosecution  in  the  latter  case vo 
to  the  effect  that  on  the  day  in  question  the  prisoner  called  at  Katclitt 
College  and  requested  Professor  Colton  to  allow  him  to  take  a  photo 
graph  of  several  of  the  pupils.  Professor  Colton,  who  practises  photo 
graphy  himself,  placed  his  dark  room  at  the  disposal  of  the  accused 
The  prisoner,  after  some  three  hours’  interval,  left  the  room,  wbicl 
was  then  locked  up  by  its  owner.  When  Professor  Colton  again  visite 
his  dark  room,  in  March  last,  he  found  that  one  of  the  lenses  in  th 
triplet  lens  attached  to  his  photographic  apparatus  was  missing,  am 
another  glass  put  in  its  place.  The  lens,  which  was  produced  in  com 
and  identified  by  the  owner,  was  valued  at  £5.  Mr.  Toller  for  tb< 
defence  argued  that,  owing  to  the  great  resemblance  between  tin 
lenses,  it  was  quite  probable  that  the  accused,  when  leaving  the  dark 
room,  appropriated  the  wrong  lens  in  mistake.  The  jury  found  tin 
prisoner  guilty  on  both  counts,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  six  months 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour. 
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ADAPTING  THE  CAMERA  TO  LANTERN  PURPOSES. 
The  rapidly-increasing  popularity  of  the  optical  lantern  leads  ne¬ 
cessarily  to  a  growing  demand  for  fresh  slides,  and,  as  the  large 
army  of  amateur  photographers  attach  a  greater  value  to  the  pictures 
of  their  own  production  than  to  those  of  others,  we  may  anticipate 
a  considerable  activity  on  their  part  during  the  approaching  season 
in  this  particular  branch  of  negative  production. 

The  negatives  suitable  for  the  purpose  may  be  divided  into  two 
principal  classes — those  which  require  subsequent  reduction,  and 
those  which,  being  taken  on  quarter-plates,  are  suitable  for  contact 
printing.  But  objections  may  be,  and  are,  raised  against  both  these 
classes.  In  the  first  place,  the  lantern  picture  is,  as  a  rule,  when 
not  circular,  square,  or  nearly  so,  while  the  sizes  of  none  of  the 
plates  in  general  use  approach  very  closely  to  that  shape.  Plates  of 
such  sizes  as  5  x  4,  10  x  8,  oi’,  better  still,  12  x  10  are  near  enough 
to  the  regular  shape  to  answer  most  purposes ;  but,  even  with  these, 
it  is  frequently  found  that  some  portion  of  the  subject  must  be  left 
out  of  the  “  slide  ”  and  thus  spoil  the  composition. 

The  tendency  in  focussing  and  arranging  the  composition  of  a  land¬ 
scape  is  to  make  the  best  of  the  material  before  one  on  the  size  of 
plate  represented  by  the  focussing  glass,  and  in  the  case  especially 
of  a  large  plate  it  would  be  obviously  unwise  to  make  the  original 
negative  subservient  to  the  requirements  of  the  small  lantern 
picture.  Hence,  on  looking  over  a  collection  of  such  negatives,  it  is 
often  surprising  how  few  of  them  lend  themselves  readily  for 
reduction  to  the  dimensions  and  shape  of  the  lanterns  slide  without 
in  some  degree  spoiling  the  composition. 

If,  however,  we  turn  to  the  far  more  popular  sizes — such  as  7 A  x  5, 
7^x4§,  or  half-plate — we  find  these  difficulties  to  be  even  greater 
in  consequence  of  the  wider  disproportion  between  the  length  and 
height  of  the  picture.  The  obvious  reply  to  these  objections  will  be 
that  it  is  easy  to  provide  a  special  camera  of  quarter-plate  size,  and 
to  take  negatives  directly  suitable  for  contact-printing,  and  includ¬ 
ing  just  so  much  of  the  subject  as  may  be  desired  for  the  purpose 
of  the  lantern  picture.  But  a  gi’eat  many  outdoor  workers  will 
object  equally  to  going  out  with  “  only  a  quarter-plate  camera,”  and 
to  carrying  two  instruments.  This  forms  the  objection  in  the 
second  case,  and  though  it  is  true  the  quarter-plates  may  be  used 
for  the  production  of  enlargements  the  objection  is,  we  have  reason 
to  know,  a  valid  one. 

YV  e  propose,  therefore,  to  describe  here  a  slight  adaptation  we 
have  had  made  in  one  of  our  own  cameras  which  renders  it 
available  both  for  lantern  and  ordinary  purposes  at  will,  and  which 
involves  no  expense  beyond  a  few  pence,  and  practically  no  increase 
of  impedimenta.  The  camera  in  question  is  cf  the  popular  size, 
1 2  X  5,  but  the  arrangement  is  equally  adapted  to  other  similar  sizes. 

The  first  necessity  is  to  cut,  in  the  inner  framework  of  the  camera 
to  which  the  bellows  are  attached  and  immediately  in  front  of  the 
focussing  glass,  a  sunk  rebate  of  the  same  size  as,  and  corresponding 
with,  the  position  of  the  plate  when  in  the  dark  slide.  The  depth  of 
the  rebate  need  not  be  greater  than  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch,  or  just 
sufficient  to  take  a  sheet  of  zinc  or  stout  cardboard.  The  latter 
!  forms  a  mask  by  which  one-half  of  the  plate  is  covered  during  the  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  other  half,  and  two  pictures  can  he  produced  on  the  one 
plate.  This  purpose  is  effected  by  cutting  an  aperture  of  tlie  desired 


size  and  shape  in  the  centre  of  one-half  cf  the  zinc  plate,  thus  - 

- - -  This  plan  is  better  than  employing  the  central 

partition  usually  supplied  with  cameras  of  the 
sizes  we  have  named,  since  it  takes  less  time  to 

I  I _  place  the  mask  in  position  or  remove  it.  It 

“  allows  lenses  of  any  focus  up  to  the  full  length 
of  the  camera  to  be  used,  whereas  the  central  division  being  in¬ 
tended  for  stereo,  purposes  is  rarely  longer  than  6  inches  ;  and  hast, 
but  not  least,  if  the  aperture  be  of  the  dimensions  of  3  X  3,  the 
operator  sees  at  the  time  of  focussing  exactly  the  amount  of  sub¬ 
ject  he  will  have  on  his  slide,  and  runs  no  risk  of  spoiling  the 
composition  by  crowding  in  too  much. 

Except  with  a  lens  of  very  short  focus  there  is  no  absolute  ne¬ 
cessity  to  shift  it  from  the  centre  of  the  camera  front.  If  it  be 
capable  of  covering  the  whole  of  the  plate  when  in  that  position  it 
will,  of  course,  cover  the  half ;  but  where  it  is  possible,  by  lengthen¬ 
ing  the  slot  in  the  horizontal  sliding  front,  to  bring  the  lens  opposite 
the  centre  of  the  half-plate,  or  nearly  so,  it  is  obvious  the  best 
portion  of  the  lens  will  be  utilised. 

After  taking  one  picture  the  mask  is  merely  reversed,  the  front, 
if  movable,  pushed  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  slot,  and  the  next 
picture  taken.  Or  if  a  whole  plate  be  required  the  mask  is  removed 
altogether. 

With  regard  to  the  advisability  of  developing  two  different 
exposures  on  the  same  plate,  we  may  say  that  we  prefer  to  cut  the 
plates  previous  to  development,  and  thus  develope  each  exposure 
separately. 


ON  PHOTOGRAPHING  SILVER  PLATE,  &c. 

It  is  no  unusual  circumstance  for  photographers  to  be  called  upon  to 
photograph  silver  or  gold  plate,  jewellery,  and  other  objeis  do  luxe  of  a 
similar  character.  Indeed,  many'gold  and  silversmiths,  now-a-days, 
after  they  have  completed  a  communion,  dinner,  or  tea  service  of 
exceptional  design,  make  it  a  rule  to  have  it  photographed  prior  to 
delivering  it  to  the  customer.  Jewellers,  too,  often  take  advantage 
of  photography  to  portray  their  handicraft,  when  it  happens  to  be 
of  an  unique  or  special  design.  It  is  likewise  becoming  very  cus¬ 
tomary,  when  a  testimonial  is  presented,  to  have  it  photographed, 
and  for  a  copy  to  be  supplied  to  each  subscriber.  Wedding-presents 
also  are  frequently  required  to  be  photographed  ;  indeed,  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  entire  collection,  in  a  group,  of  the  wedding-presents 
received  by  the  happy  couple  are  now  becoming  very  general. 

When  the  pictures  are  required  by  the  manufacturer  for  trade 
purposes  the  photographing  is  generally  deputed  to  those  who  make 
this  class  of  work  a  speciality;  but  when  for  private  purposes  the 
work  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  portrait  artist,  who,  possibly,  bus 
had  but  little  or  no  experience  in  this  particular  direction,  and  mav 
not  even  have  the  best  appliances  at  hand  for  the  purpose.  As  a 
consequence,  he  often  fails  to  secure  a  picture  that  proves  quite 
satisfactory,  the  fault  generally  being  that  the  high  lights  of  the 
picture,  or  the  frosted  portions,  are  a  chalky,  white  mass,  completely 
devoid  of  detail,  and  the  burnished  parts  black  patches,  showing 
nothing  but  the  reflected  sash-bars  of  the  studio.  To  photographers 
so  situated  a  few  practical  hints  may  be  an  advantage. 
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Presuming  a  commission  has  been  received  to  photograph 
service  of  plate  or  plated  goods,  the  best  result  will  always  be 
secured  if  the  picture  can  be  taken  before  the  articles  are  finally 
polished  or  burnished.  It  is  at  this  stage,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
that  manufacturers  usually  have  the  photographs  taken.  It  some¬ 
times  happens,  however,  even  in  the  unpolished  state,  that  the 
metal  is  too  brilliant  to  photograph  well,  but  an  oily  rag 
rubbed  over  its  surface  will  at  once  enable  the  difficulty  to  be 
overcome.  However,  it  is  not  with  the  photographing  of  the 
unfinished  articles  that  we  at  present  intend  to  deal,  as  these  are, 
by  the  way,  usually  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  experts  in  this  kind 
of  work.  It  is  Of  the  finished  goods  we  propose  to  treat,  as  it  is 
these  which  are  the  more  likely  to  come  into  the  hands  of  the  por¬ 
trait  artist,  and  it  is  he  who  is  most  in  need  of  assistance. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  photographing  plate  arises  from  the  white 
or  frosted  portions  impressing  the  sensitive  film  before  the  burnished 
parts,  which  in  silver,  under  certain  conditions,  are  practically 
black.  Consequently,  when  the  developer  is  applied,  the  bright 
portions  flash  out  and  acquire  intensity  before  the  detail  in  the 
darker  ones  can  be  brought  out.  But  if  the  burnished  portions  be 
dulled,  much  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  harmonious  picture  at 
once' vanishes. 

There  are  several  “  dodges”  resorted  to  by  photographers  for  this 
purpose.  The  best  practically,  and  the  one  most  generally  adopted 
by  experts,  i3  dabbing  the  burnished  or  excessively-bright  parts 
lightly,  but  evenly,  over  with  a  piece  of  common  glaziers’  putty. 
This  produces  a  dead  surface  which  photographs  remarkably  well, 
and  enables  the  most  delicate  design  to  be  clearly  depicted.  After 
the  photograph  has  been  secured  the  putty  is  easily  removed  by 
brushing  it  over  with  clean,  dry  whiting.  Instead  of  using  common 
whiting — which  often  contains  gritty  particles  liable  to  scratch  the 
metal — precipitated  chalk  may  be  substituted;  indeed,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  make  the  putty  itself  of  precipitated  chalk  to  avoid  risk  of 
scratches.  A  little  of  the  chalk  mixed  with  almost  any  kind  of  oil 
will  answer  the  purpose. 

Another  plan,  which  is  frequently  adopted,  is  to  dull  the  surface 
with  moisture  by  causing  a  dew  to  form  upon  it  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner: — After  the  light  has  been  arranged,  the  image  fo¬ 
cussed,  and  the  plate  ready  for  exposure,  a  piece  of  ice  is  placed 
inside  each  vessel.  The  metal,  being  a  good  conductor  of  heat,  soon 
becomes  very  cold,  and  the  moisture  always  present  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  quickly  condenses  upon  it  in  the  form  of  dewr,  and  so  dulls 
the  surface.  Immediately  the  surface  is  dulled  the  exposure  must 
be  made,  as  the  condensation  continues,  and  eventually  the  moisture 
forms  into  drops  and  runs  down  in  “  tears.”  As  soon  as  the  exposure 
his  been  made  the  ice  should  be  removed,  and  the  vessel  dried. 
In  summer,  if  the  weather  be  exceptionally  dry  and  this  method 
adopted,  it  may  be  necessary  to  sprinkle  the  floor  of  the  studio  with 
water,  or  to  spread  out  some  wet  cloths  in  the  vicinity  of  the  articles 
to  be  photographed,  in  order  to  supply  the  necessary  moisture.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  ice  plan  can  only  be  applied  to  vessels,  and  not 
to  such  things  as  salvers,  candelabra,  epergnes,  and  similar  articles. 

If  either  of  the  “ dodges”  we  have  described  be  resorted  to  the 
photographing  of  plate  becomes  very  much  simplified.  However,  it 
may  be  well  to  mention  that  gelatine  plates  are  preferable  to 
collodion  for  the  purpose,  as  with  them  greater  harmony  will  be 
secured  with  far  less  difficulty.  A  very  full  exposure  in  all  cases 
must  be  given,  and  the  intensity  kept  back  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  development  until  all  the  detail  in  the  darker  portions  are  fully 
out. 

In  photographing  groups  of  wedding-presents— which  may  con¬ 
sist  of  the  hundred-and-one  heterogeneous  things  of  which  such 
gifts  are  frequently  composed — considerable  thought  and  judgment 
are  required  to  ensure  perfect  success.  Some  of  the  articles  may 
consist  of  plate,  which  require  very  little  exposure  ;  while  others 
are  of  the  darkest  and  most  non-actinic  character,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  necessitate  a  prolonged  exposure  in  order  to  obtain 
anything  approaching  a  satisfactory  picture.  However,  by  judi¬ 
ciously  arranging  the  articles  themselves  much  of  the  difficulty  can 
be  overcome.  For  example:  the  darkest  objects  should  be  so  placed 
that  they  shall  receive  th§ 'Strongest,  and  the  brighter  ones  the  j 


most  feeble,  light.  In  many  cases  one  article  may  be  so  arranged 
as  to  cast  a  shadow  over  some  smaller  one,  which  would  oilier- 
wise  come  out  too  bright.  Much  may  frequently  be  done  by 
simply  altering  the  angle  at  which  an  object  is  placed,  so  that  if  it 
be  of  glass  or  metal  it  may  reflect  the  light  in  a  different  direction. 
Matters  may  sometimes  be  improved  if  the  light  be  shaded  from 
some  of  the  articles  during  part  of  the  exposure  by  holding  a  large 
sheet  of  cardboard  between  them  and  the  principal  light.  A  sheet 
of  thin  muslin  stretched  some  feet  above  the  group  will  prevent 
the  reflection  of  the  sash-bars  of  the  studio  in  the  polished  articles, 
which  is  always  so  objectionable  in  a  photograph. 

Before  concluding  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  the  optical  phase  of 
the  subject.  Throughout  this  article  we  have  assumed  that  it  is  a 
portrait  artist  who  lias  to  take  the  picture.  Now  many  artists,  who 
usually  confine  their  practice  to  portraiture,  possess  only  portrait 
lenses,  and  these  are  about  the  very  worst  form  of  instrument  that 
can  possibly  be  employed  for  the  purpose  to  which  we  here  draw 
attention.  However,  a  very  suitable  lens  for  the  work,  if  not  the 
best,  may  be  extemporised  by  removing  the  back  lens  of  a  portrait 
combination  from  its  mount  and  screwing  the  front  lens  in  its 
place — so  that  the  convex  side  be  next  the  ground  glass  of  the 
camera — and  then  inserting  a  stop  (in  the  usual  slot)  with  an  aper¬ 
ture  of  one-twenty-fifth  or  one-thirtieth  of  the  focal  length  of  the 
lens.  The  size  of  plate  such  a  lens  will  cover  sharply  to  the  edges 
with  fairly  even  illumination  will  be  about  two-thirds  of  its  focus. 

We  advise  the  use  of  so  small  a  stop,  not  because  it  is  necessary 
to  secure  good  definition,  but  because  it  will  be  found  in  practice 
that  when  very  light  and  very  dark  objects  have  to  be  photographed 
in  juxtaposition,  a  better  result — particularly  with  collodion  plates — 
will  be  secured  with  a  small  stop  and  a  long  exposure  than  with  a 
large  aperture  and  short  exposure,  as  the  violent  contrasts  will  be 
found  more  equalised  in  the  picture. 

- + - 

PORTABLE  CAMERA  ADJUSTMENTS. 

There  are  three  separate  systems  by  means  of  which  the  expan¬ 
sion  and  adjustability  of  the  camera  bodies  are  effected,  namely, 
simple  sliding,  rack  and  pinion,  and  screw.  Each  of  these  has  its 
peculiar  advantage,  the  first  being  pre-eminently  the  best  as  regards 
simplicity  and  rapidity  of  motion  or  extension. 

To  extend  the  camera  from  its  minimum  to  its  maximum  capa¬ 
bilities  of  expansion  is  by  means  of  the  sliding  system  of  adjust¬ 
ment  only  the  work  of  a  second  ;  whereas  by  the  agency  of  a 
screw,  even  one  possessing  a  quick  action,  some  degree  of  loss  of 
time  and  rather  irksome  manipulation  must  be  experienced.  Better 
in  this  respect  is  the  rack  and  pinion,  which,  if  an  error  be  not 
made  on  the  side  of  having  the  teeth  too  fine,  answers  every 
purpose  in  the  most  admirable  manner,  except  that  of  (what  may 
be  designated)  instantaneous  expansion. 

It  is  known  to  those  who  have  had  opportunities  of  studying 
the  construction  of  certain  portable  cameras  of  American  manu¬ 
facture  that  in  some,  and  these  not  the  least  pretentious,  the 
simple  sliding  adjustment  is  adopted,  the  pinching-screw  assuming 
the  form  of  a  small  projecting  lever,  and  the  screw  itself  being  con¬ 
cealed  beneath  the  body.  This  pinching-screw  has  a  triple  or,  at 
anyrate,  a  very  quick  thread,  so  that  about  a  quarter  of  a  turn 
suffices  either  to  pinch  it  effectually  or  to  effect  its  complete  libera¬ 
tion. 

The  objection  which  is  urged  against  the  sliding  system  is  the 
difficulty  of  being  able  to  have  recourse  to  extremely-fine  focussing. 
Its  cheapness,  and  the  rapidity  of  transit  of  the  body  along  the  base¬ 
board,  are  undoubted  ;  but  delicacy  in  focussing  is  difficult  of  attain¬ 
ment,  the  analogy  in  this  case  holding  good  between  the  coarse  and 
fine  adjustment  of  a  microscope  bearing  a  high  power,  or  of  an 
astronomical  telescope. 

In  certain  portrait  cameras  of  the  same  nationality  a  compromise 
has  been  made  between  the  sliding  and  the  screw  modes  of  adjust¬ 
ment  ;  or,  perhaps,  it  may  be  more  correct  to  say  that  advantage 
has  been  taken  of  both  united  in  one — a  species  of  duo  in  uno.  In 
this  composite  system  the  sliding  is  effected  as  in  the  old  French 
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cameras  of  a  former  era,  in  which  a  piece  of  brass  projects  behind, 
and  through  which  passes  the  pinching  bolt  and  nut.  But  in  the 
American  portrait  camera  of  the  class  to  which  reference  is  now 
being  made,  the  brass  travelling  piece  is  not  directly  attached  to 
the  camera  body,  but  only  connected  with  it  through  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  a  quick-acting  screw,  having  in  its  head  a  deep  groove  in 
which  works  the  end  of  the  brass  travelling  plate,  bent  at  a  right 
angle.  The  action  is  such  that,  when  the  coarse  adjustment  has 
been  made  and  the  focus  approximately  obtained,  the  pinching-screw 
is  fastened  and  the  fine  adjustment  then  effected  by  rotating  the 
head  of  the  screw,  which,  unable  to  move  backwards  or  forwards 
itself,  owing  to  the  groove  of  which  we  have  spoken,  causes  the  body 
of  the  camera  to  move  on  the  base-board. 

We  have  been  shown  an  improvement  effected  upon  this  system 
as  applied  to  the  portable  camera,  no  matter  whether  the  camera  be 
of  English  or  American  design.  In  this  case,  as  in  that  described, 
the  travelling  brass  piece,  to  which  is  affixed  the  clamping-screw,  is 
not  attached  to  the  camera  body,  but  supports  a  strong  pinion, 
which  is  geared  into  a  short  brass  rack,  one  end  of  which  is  fixed 
to  the  travelling  body  of  the  camera.  When  the  pinching-screw  is 
liberated  the  action  of  the  body  of  the  camera  upon  the  base-board 
is  that  of  the  ordinary,  primitive  kind,  and  admits  of  the  instan¬ 
taneous  sliding  action  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  and 
by  means  of  which  an  approximately  good  focus  may  be  quickly 
made.  A  touch  on  the  side  of  the  pinching-screw  immediately 
renders  the  whole  rigid  and  incapable  of  further  adjustment  so  far 
as  the  brass  runner  is  concerned  ;  after  which  the  milled  head 
of  the  pinion,  standing  in  contiguity  to  that  of  the  pinching-screw, 
affords  the  means  of  effecting  the  fine  adjustment  of  the  focus 
by  the  agency  of  the  rack  and  pinion. 

By  the  means  described  the  special  advantages  of  both  systems 
of  adjustment — that  of  the  simple  slide  and  of  the  rack  and  pinion 
■—are  secured  in  a  manner  at  once  neat,  cheap,  and  effective. 


SHELLAC  AND  ITS  SOLUTION. 
Considerable  prominence  has  lately  been  given  in  various  technical 
journals  to  the  process  discovered  by  Herr  Andes,  fully  described  in 
these  pages  a  short  time  ago,  for  purifying  and  decolorising  the 
ordinary  shellac  of  commerce.  Shellac  and  copal  are  two  of  the  most 
largely-used  gums  employed  in  the  arts,  and  if  the  former,  as  imported, 
could  only  equal  copal  in  colour,  or,  rather,  its  absence,  the  already 
widespread  employment  it  enjoys  would  be  still  further  developed. 
There  are,  of  course,  means  of  decolorising  it ;  but  all  leave  some¬ 
thing  to  be  desired,  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  number  of  the  pub¬ 
lished  methods  are  utterly  futile.  Some  of  them  and  methods  of 
dissolving  the  lac  it  is  our  purpose  to  discuss. 

To  facilitate  the  work  of  those  of  our  readers  who  care  to  experi¬ 
ment  for  themselves,  it  may  be  serviceable  to  describe  some  of  the 
j properties  of  shellac  as  already  discovered  by  previous  investiga¬ 
tions.  Our  readers  are,  doubtless,  aware  of  the  source  from  which 
it  is  procured.  The  lac  insect  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  twigs  and 
small  branches  of  the  Bihar  tree,  and  accompanies  them  with  a 
peculiar  matter  which  entirely  encrusts  the  twigs— a  matter  which 
some  observers  have  stated  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  body 
of  the  female  insect  herself,  who,  after  performing  her  maternal 
functions,  leaves  her  bodily  frame  as  food  for  the  future  brood, 
who  aie  thus,  cannibals  from  their  youth.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
ene.1  usted  ^w*os  are  collected  by  natives,  and  are  then  known  as 
stic c  lac.  The  encrustations  taken  off  are  termed  “seed  lac,” 
v  nc  l  when  melted  and  squeezed  through  cloth  bags  spread  on  the 
i  oar  i  surface  of  a  prepared  piece  of  plantain  tree,  and  then,  chipped 
oi  1  a  te  off,  is  known  as  “  shellac  ” — the  form  best  known  to 
p  lotographers.  Many  varnish  formulae  involve  the  use  of  seed  lac; 
but,  as  will  be  perceived  from  our  brief  description,  it  cannot 
possess  any  advantage  over  shellac,  while  it  is  certainly  darker 
m  colour  and  contains  more  impurities. 

The  lac  in  the  shell .  form  contains  two  resins  soluble  in  alcohol, 
m  a  wax,  iut  not  a  third,  insoluble  resin  (laccin)  found  in  seed  lac, 
m  ,  according  to  Watts,  in  his  Dictionary ,  is  soluble  in  “hydro- 
one  acu  ,  acetic  acid,  potash,  soda,  and  borax,  but  not  in  ammonia.” 


It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  latter  statement  should  be  made,  for 
a  now  well-known  method  of  dissolving  shellac  for  certain  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes  is  entirely  based  on  its  solubility  in  that  menstruum 
or  the  carbonate,  either  of  which  may  be  made  use  of,  the  only 
secret  being  that  heat  is  to  be  employed  to  aid  the  dissolution.  The 
method  of  dissolving  in  borax  has  been  long  known,  and  indeed  we 
believe  it  is  the  one  practised  by  the  hatter  in  producing  those 
wonderful  structures  with  which  the  average  Briton  covers  his  head. 

The  presence  of  the  borax,  however,  militates  against  its  employ¬ 
ment  in  photography,  and  to  obtain  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  resin 
nothing,  perhaps,  is  better  than  to  place  it  in  a  water  bath  at 
boiling  point,  cover  it  with  boiling  water,  and  then  add  ammonia 
gradually,  with  constant  stirring  till  all  is  dissolved,  taking  care 
to  employ  as  little  as  possible,  or  the  colour  will  be  too  deep.  It  is 
not  generally  known  that  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  to 
a  spirituous  solution  of  shellac  will  render  it  completely  miscible 
with  water  in  all  proportions  without  precipitation.  This  property 
is  very  useful  in  removing  the  varnish  from  a  negative  by  alcohol, 
as  it  prevents  any  deposit  from  precipitation  when  the  alcohol  is  re¬ 
moved  by  washing. 

In  dissolving  shellac  in  alcohol  the  great  difficulty  is  to  clarify 
the  solution,  and  the  drawback  is  the  great  waste  of  solvent  which 
is  imprisoned  by  the  fiocculent  insoluble  matter  always  found  in 
alcoholic  solutions  of  lac.  The  addition  of  chalk  and  magnesia 
is  often  recommended  to  reduce  the  cloudiness  of  the  solution, 
which,  however,  it  is  stated,  soon  returns  after  the  use  of  these 
materials,  although  it  be  well  filtered.  It  is  further  said  that 
with  stick  or  seed  lac  the  effect  is  not  so  prominent. 

This  milkiness  or  fiocculent  deposit  is  evidently  the  effect  of 
the  undissolved  constituent  of  the  lac,  the  wax  we  have  described 
forming  one  of  its  component  parts.  Many  methods  have  been  de¬ 
vised  for  getting  rid  of  it,  but  that  of  Herr  Andes,  which  we  have 
spoken  of,  is  based  on  the  insolubility  of  the  wax  in  carbonated 
alkalies,  though  lac  itself  is  quickly  dissolved.  This  being  the  case, 
Herr  Andes  sets  the  lac  to  dissolve  in  a  hot  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  then,  after  the  whole  has  cooled,  he  removes  the  cake  of 
wax  which  has  formed  in  the  surface  of  the  cold  solution.  The 
soda,  being  neutralised  carefully  by  sulphuric  acid,  throws  down 
the  lac  again  in  a  purified  form.  It  is,  however,  said  to  be  lowered 
in  quality  and  made  brittle  in  texture;  brother  words,  to  have  lost 
its  essential  character  of  hardness  and  toughness. 

In  our  opinion  all  processes  which  tend  to  the  entire  removal  of 
the  “  wax  ”  are  a  mistake  ;  for  we  believe  it  is  to  the  mixture 
of  all  its  constituent  ingredients,  and  not  any  particular  one,  that 
shellac  owes  its  great  value,  and  that  if  any  one  of  them  be  removed 
the  whole  mass  suffers.  We,  of  course,  leave  out  of  consideration 
the  colouring  matter,  whose  presence  per  -se  we  do  not  suppose  to 
confer  any  advantage. 

Where  it  is  desired  to  obtain  a  clear  alcoholic  solution  of  lac  it 
may  be  made  by  adding  to  the  alcohol  one-fourth  of  its  bulk  of 
petroleum  spirit,  frequently  shaking  for  an  hour  or  two  till  dis¬ 
solved.  Two  layers  of  liquid  will  form  after  a  time,  and  they  can 
be  readily  separated  from  one  another  by  means  of  a  syphon  or 
a  separating  funnel.  The  upper  layer  of  liquid  is  the  petroleum 
spirit  with  the  wax  dissolved,  while  the  lower  is  the  resinous  con¬ 
stituent  dissolved  in  alcohol.  A  similar  effect  is  obtained  by  first 
shaking  the  shellac  up  with  warm  petroleum  spirit  before  dissolving 
in  spirit.  The  shellac  has  to  be  coarsely  powdered  for  the  purpose, 
and  a  troublesome  task  it  is  to  perform.  Those  who  wish  to  try  it 
can,  however,  buy  powdered  shellac,  which  is  largely  used  for  pyro- 
technical  purposes. 

The  great  staple  lac  for  photogi’aphic  use  is  undoubtedly  “white- 
lac,”  originally  devised  in  the  days  when  sealing-wax  was  an  article 
of  great  demand,  the  process- of  decolorisation  leaving  it  in  a  form 
adapted  for  using  wbth  the  most  delicate  colours.  For  this  purpose 
it  is,  or  was,  made  on  a  very  large  scale.  Gmelin  gives  the  following 
as  a  method  for  producing  a  perfectly  wdiite  shellac  soluble  entirely 
in  alcohol : — “  Twenty-five  parts  of  shellac  are  dissolved  in  six 
hundred  parts  of  water  containing  ten  parts  of  soda,  and  the  solution 
is  mixed  with  dilute  hypochlorite  of  soda,  and  then  with  hydrochloric 
acid  as  long  as  the  precipitate  redissolves.  It.  is  then  exposed  to  the 
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sun  for  a  day  or  two,  mixed  with  sulphite  of  soda,  and  precipitated 
by  hydrochloric  acid.”  We  do  not  doubt  that  anyone  giving  this 
method  a  trial  will  feel  as  fully  satisfied  with  the  result,  in  appearance 
and  working  qualities  as  is  possible  with  a  white  lac. 

Our  own  experience,  however,  with  white  shellac  of  commerce  us 
that  in  the  process  of  bleaching  it  has  lost  much  of  its  valuable 
quality  ;  for  a  varnish  made  entirely  with  it  is  far  less  tough  or  hard. 
It  may  comparatively  be  easily  scratched  with  the  finger  nail,  while 
orange  shellac  dissolved  in  spirit  never  can  be.  We  may  say  that  we 
have  tried  to  reduce  the  colour  of  a  sample  by  means  of  charcoal 
and  exposure  to  sunlight,  as  recommended  in  some  works;  but  we 
have  been  entirely  foiled,  scarce  a  trace  of  colour  having  been 
destroyed  after  a  continuation  of  the  most  vigorous  daily  shakings. 
We  may  observe,  too,  that  old  experiments  of  our  own  in  dissolving 
shellac  in  ammonia  and  then  endeavouring  to  decolorise  by  means 
of  chemicals  other  than  chlorine,  followed  by  precipitation  of  the 
resin,  never  gave  us  any  satisfactory  results.  When  we  have  re¬ 
quired  a  lac  varnish  we  have  used  a  solution  of  both  white  and 
orange  lac  mixed,  obtaining  results  which  it  would  be  most  difficult 
to  surpass  in  usefulness,  and  with  so  little  extra  colour  from  the 
orange  lac  that  no  inconvenience  was  caused. 

We  may  conclude  by  pointing  out  to  those  of  our  readers  who 
are  not  aware  of  it  an  important  property  of  white  lac  ; — Although 
shellac  retains  its  power  of  solubility  in  alcohol  for  an  indefinite 
period,  white  lac,  on  the  contrary,  will  gradually  lose  its  solubility 
until  in  time  it  will  become  as  insoluble  as  stone.  The  best  way  to 
preserve  its  qualities  is  to  keep  it  covered  with  water,  which  will 
greatly  prolong  its  keeping  powers  without  in  any  way  injuring  its 
properties. 

— — - — ❖ — - 

A  correspondent  from  Wanganui,  New  Zealand,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Harding,  gives  us  in  a  private  letter  the  following  method  of 
reducing  over-dense  negatives.  He  says  : — “  I  find  by  practice 
that  a  gelatine  unvarnished  negative,  when  dry,  may  be  reduced 
to  any  extent,  either  all  over  or  in  any  part,  by  rubbing  it  with  a 
piece  of  rag  wetted  with  methylated  spirits.  The  rag  becomes 
black  as  if  with  iudian-ink.  I  now  reduce  the  over-intense  iron 
roofs  of  buildings  in  that  way,  and  am  very  pleased  with  the  result.” 


The  same  gentleman  says,  in  connection  with  our  friend  Mr. 
Andrew  Pringle’s  last  series  of  articles  : — “  I  very  much  liked 
Hound  the  World ,  by  Andrew  Pringle  ;  but  we  have  no  trouble  to 
get  the  Maories  to  sit  for  portraits  in  these  parts.  The  trouble  is 
to  keep  them  out  of  the  studio,  and  I  don’t  find  them  too  honest.” 
Accompanying  Mr.  Harding’s  letter  are  some  two  or  three  dozen 
portraits  of  Maories,  male  and  female.  From  a  careful  examination 
of  these  we  judge  that  the  New  Zealand  “lines  of  beauty”  differ 
somewhat  from  ours. 


What  funny  people  some  of  our  new- world  contemporaries  are  to 
be  sure  !  In  a  leading  article  in  one  (which  is  now  in  the  twenty- 
first  year  of  its  existence),  entitled  Our  Influence,  it  waxes  quite 
jubilant  that  what  has  been  designated  the  “fifth  quarter”  of  the 
world  “has  quite  a  list  by  herself,  twenty-six  subscribers  being  sup¬ 
plied  there  every  month.”  After  proclaiming  the  fact  that  a  new 
subscriber  has  been  received  through  Sampson  Low  and  -Co.,  of 
London,  it  heralds  the  fact  of  its  California  agent  increasing  the 
number  of  its  pahons  to  fourteen  !  Those  acquainted  with  the 
trade  iu  this  coun  ry  will  conclude  that  some  brethren  are  thankful, 
and  properly  so,  for  very  small  mercies. 

F/iom  the  same  journal  we  perceive  that  punning  of  a  certain  class 
is  now  beginning  to  pervade  the  photographic  literature  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  For  example  : — “  What  a  fearful  punster  is  brother  Allen,  of 
Detroit.  He  is  Orville  (awful).  Is  a  key  required  'l  ” - We  ven¬ 

ture  to  say  that  a  key  is  required. 


The  friends  of  Mr.  George  H.  Croughton,  formerly  of  Lowestoft, 
will  be  interested  in  learning  that  he  has  become  a  regular  contri¬ 
butor  to  our  Philadelphia  contemporary.  Mr.  Croughton  is  now 
a  resident  in  the  American  city  of  “Brotherly  Love.” 


From  the  contemporary  just  referred  to  we  learn  that  “  most  of  the 
photographers  on  the  Ohio  "River,  from  Pittsburg  to  Cairo,  were 


submerged  more  or  less  by  the  flood.”  We  have  not  heard  of  any 
of  them  having  been  drowned,  but  we  sympathise  with  them  none 
the  less,  whether  the  submergence  were  in  whole  or  in  part,  or 
whether  it  was  the  photographers  themselves,  “  their  ox,  or  their 
ass,  or  anything  belonging  to  them,”  that  was  “ submerged.” 

Who  was  it  that,  in  the  course  of  a  paper  read  before  the  South 
London  Photographic  Society,  last  year,  on  photography  in  America, 
spoke  in  such  eulogistic  terms  of  the  glorious  and  bright  weather  of 
the  New  World  in  contrast  with  that  of  “  Perfidious  Albion  ?”  And 
how  must  he  feel  when  he  reads  the  following  from  the  leader  page 
of  a  local  journal  which  ought  to  know  l — “Business,  since  the  fiiofc 
of  January,  has  not  been  the  best.  In  most  localities  bad  weather 
has  been  the  rule,  and  sunlight  the  exception.  Throughout  the 
Ohio  Valley  unprecedented  rains  have  prevailed,  and  some  photo¬ 
graphers  have  not,  on  the  first  of  March,  been  able  to  get  off'  smut* 
of  their  Christmas  work.”  In  what  respects,  therefore,  are  meteoro¬ 
logical  conditions  more  favourable  for  the  operations  of  the  photo¬ 
grapher  in  America  than  in  England  l 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Operative  Photographers 
of  New  York  the  following  curious  statement  was  made  Ly  “A 
Member”: — “The  English,  he  found,  had  gone  back  to  oxalate;  he 
himself  had  gone  back  to  pyro.”  This  will,  indeed,  be  news  to  the 
majority  of  “the  English”  for  more  reasons  than  one.  First,  the 
statement  implies  that  the  oxalate  developer  was  the  first  used  on 
this  side,  and  that  photographers  had  seceded  from  that  to  pyro,; 
whereas,  as  a  fact,  alkaline  pyro.  was  in  general  use  at  least  fifteen 
years  before  oxalate  was  heard  of.  Secondly,  the  statement  would 
lead  one  to  suppose  that  ferrous  oxalate  was,  or  had  been,  at  some 
time  the  favourite  form  of  developer  amongst  English  photogiaphers 
— a  conclusion  so  singularly  contrary  to  fact  that  we  wonder  at 
anyone  who  even  occasionally  sees  an  English  journal  venturing 
to  make  such  an  assertion. 

The  fact  is  that  pyro.  has  always  been  the  favourite  developer 
with  the  majority,  and  we  expect  always  will  be.  Further  than 
this:  many  of  those  who  at  one  time  used  oxalate  exclusively,  on 
account  of  its  simplicity  and  the  character  of  negative  it  gives,  have 
since  learning  the  value  of  pyro.  adopted  that  method  in  preference. 
Indeed,  from  the  report  of  the  meeting  alluded  to,  we  find  that  that 
is  becoming  the  case  even  in  American  plates,  where  oxalate  had 
become  firmly  established.  As  the  quality  of  American  plates 
improves  with  experience  in  manufacture  so  will  the  use  of  pyro. 
increase;  for,  as  Dr.  Liesegang  said  at  the  Photographic  Club, 
in  explanation  of  the  greater  popularity  of  ferrous  oxalate  on  the 
continent,  the  English  plates  are  the  only  ones  that  will  stand  pvro. 
development  without  green  and  other  fog. 


After  a  series  of  experiments  with  glass  of  various  colours  for 
dark-room  illumination,  Mr.  G.  G.  Rockwood,  the  well-known 
photographer,  of  New  York,  has  decided  in  favour  of  a  combination 
of  orange,  green,  and  ground  glass,  as  giving  in  the  highest  degree 
safety,- comfort,  and  quantity  of  illumination. 


Our  old  friend,  Mr.  P.  Mawdsley,  has  been  discoursing  before  the 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Photographic  Association  on  the  subject  of  stops 
in  landscape  photography.  His  view  is  that  by  using  too  small  a 
stop  atmospheric  effect  is  destroyed  ;  hence  he  advises  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  as  largo  an  aperture  as  may  be  compatible  with 
definition. 


Mr.  Edgeworth,  of  the  Chicago  Amateur  Photographers’  Clnb, 
has  some  novel  notions  on  the  subject  of  development.  We  learn 
from  The  Eye  that  “  by  using  the  developer  with  dry  pyro.  you 
would  not  get  negatives  with  stains;”  and  that  “in  the  developer 
or  the  two  sodas  there  was  no  ammonia  used.”  But  the  most  sur¬ 
prising  result  of  his  experience  is  that  “  the  finest  accelerator,  in 
his  opinion,  was  water — of  course  it  developed  clone,''  The  italics 
are  ours. 


Tiie  explanation  of  the  “dry  pyro.”  developer  and  the  “developer 
of  the  two  sodas”  is  found  in  another  paragraph  of  the  same  report, 
where  Mr.  Edgeworth  gives  his  formula.  He  says  ; — For  the  pyro. 
solution  take  as  follows :  salicylic  acid  six  grains,  to  one  ounce  of  pyro. 
The  accelerator  was  composed  of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  soda. 
He  found  it  work  well;  it  gave  no  stains.”  But  he  omits  to  say 
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whether  the  salicylic  acid  is  to  be  dissolved  in  the  pyro.  or  the  pyro. 
in  the  salicylic  acid ;  nor  does  he  explain  why  “  the  finest  accelerator, 
in  his  opinion  water— -is  entirely  dispensed  with. 


which  glass  can  be  written  upon  with  a  steel  pen.  This  etching  ink 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  for  about  lialf-an-hour  before  being 
washed  off. 


A  book  of  some  interest  has  been  published  by  Messrs.  J.  Wilson 
and  Son,  University  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  entitled  Researches 
‘on  Astronomical  Spectrum  Photographs  of  the  late  Professor  Henry 
Draper ,  M.D.  It  consists  of  extracts  from  the  Proceedings  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  contains  cullings  from  the 
original  notebooks  and  an  introduction  by  Professor  C.  A.  Young, 
with  measurements  and  discussions  of  the  plates  by  Professor  E.  C. 
Pickering.  Although  quite  recently  spectrum  photography  has 
made  great  advances,  an  account  of  the  work  done  by  Professor 
Draper  in  connection  with  this  subject,  with  which  his  name  is 
inseparably  connected,  will  be  of  great  value. 


We  have  already  dwelt  upon  the  probable  future  usefulness  of 
Willesden  paper  in  connection  with  photographic  work — mainly, 
perhaps,  building  work ;  but  with  regard  to  indoor  requirements  we 
cannot  help  thinking  it  remarkable  that  greater  attention  has  not 
been  given  to  the  advantages  of  “  built-up  wood  ” — the  peculiar 
sheets  made  by  glueing  together  pieces  of  so-called  “veneers.”  The 
material  is,  perhaps,  most  familiar  in  the  form  of  chair  seats — semi¬ 
elastic  wooden  slabs  perforated  with  a  number  of  small  holes;  but 
it  is  produced  in  many  forms,  and  of  plain  and  ornamental  woods. 
It  is  made  by  well  glueing  sheet  upon  sheet  of  wood  together,  the 
grain  of  one  being  crosswise  to  the  next ;  and  when  each  sheet  is 
nearly  saturated  the  whole  is  submitted  to  hydraulic  pressure 
which  welds  it  almost  into  a  homogeneous  sheet  without  cleavage 
and  without  possibility  of  splitting.  The  inside  can  be  of  inferior, 
the  outside  of  ornamental,  wood  ;  and,  as  it  is  economical,  strong 
in  every  direction,  and  impossible  to  be  cracked,  it  possesses  advan¬ 
tages  of  strength  and  permanence  which  should  make  it  very 
valuable  for  many  photographic  purposes.  As  an  example  of  the 
wide  range  to  which  its  usefulness  can  extend,  we  may  instance 
canvas  for  artists  and  binders’  boards  for  book  covers,  for  which  it 
has  been  found  an  efficient  substitute. 


Professor  Bryce’s  bill  “to  secure  access  to  the  mountains  and 
moorlands  of  Scotland  ”  ought  to  secure  a  hearty  meed  of  praise 
from  the  whole  body  of  tourist  photographers  in  the  north,  as  great 
restrictions  have  been  placed  on  the  access  to  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  haunts  of  the  lover  of  nature — “trespassers  beware!” 
staring  him  in  the  face  in  all  directions.  The  bill  embodies  every 
possible  precaution  against  the  abuse  of  the  access  craved.  We 
join  in  the  wish  expressed  by  a  scientific  contemporary  that  all  inte¬ 
rested  societies  “  should  use  every  legitimate  means  to  obtain  for  it 
parliamentry  sanction.” 


Quilla  bark  is  a  very  singular  natural  product — an  infusion  forming 
a  mixture  possessing  many  qualities  analogous  to  those  of  a  solution 
of  soap,  among  them  that  of  forming  a  permanent,  lather.  Saponine 
is  an  active  principle  obtained  from  this  substance,  and  appears  to 
possess  properties  that  may  render  it  serviceable  in  photographic 
operations.  Stiitz  could  not  prepare  it  in  a  pure  form,  but 
Schiaparelli  states  that  he  has  been  able  to  produce  a  perfectly- 
pure  sample  free  from  all  inorganic  substances.  He  states  that  it 
has  the  property  of  preventing  the  separation  of  substances  in¬ 
soluble  in  water,  and  that  a  solution  of  “  soap  bark  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  semi-emulsifying  medium.”  We  have  no  data  available 
to  know  its  exact  modus  operandi ;  but  though  there  are  many 
agents — such  as  gelatine,  sugar,  and  other  substances — which  also 
possess  the  power  of  interfering  with  the  precipitation  of  insoluble 
matter,  saponine  may  have  a  place  in  photographic  operations. 


According  to  a  technical  journal,  “Mr.  St.  George  has  devised  a 
method  of  recording  telephonic  communications  by  means  of  photo¬ 
graphy.  This  is  done  through  the  action  of  a  circular  collodion- 
covered  plate,  which  revolves  by  clockwork.  A  pencil  of  light  vibrates 
through  a  small  slit,  and  leaves  a  dark  line  on  the  plate.  The  record 
of  these  vibrations  is  afterwards  fixed  in  the  ordinary  manner.” 


The  following  is  given  as  an  excellent  formula  for  making  an 
etching  ink  for  writing  upon  glass : — Equal  parts  of  sulphate  of 
barium  and  fluoride  of  ammonium  are  mixed  in  a  lead  vessel,  and 
sufficient  hydrofluoric  acid  is  added  to  form  a  thickish  liquid  with 


As  iodine  still  finds  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  the  photographer’s 
laboratory,  it  may  be  well  to  note  the  best  method  of  encountering 
it  if  by  any  chance  some  should  be  swallowed  by  mistake.  The 
usual  effect  of  a  poisonous  dose  of  this  chemical  is  the  production  of 
so  much  irritation  of  the  stomach  as  to  cause  sufficient  vomiting  to 
eject  the  greater  part  of  its  contents.  A  German  technical  journal, 
commenting  on  a  recent  case  of  poisoning  by  iodine,  puts  forward 
starch  paste  as  the  best  antidote  under  the  circumstances ;  but  it 
would  certainly  appear  that  “hypo.,”  which  was  actually  used  in  the 
case  in  question,  is  much  more  likely  to  be  useful,  as  the  chemical 
change  it  would  bring  about  would  result  in  the  production  of  a 
comparatively  inert  compound. 


The  second  volume  of  the  Calendar  of  Documents  Relating  to 
Scotland  in  H.M.  Public  Record  Office  is  in  the  press,  and  will 
shortly  be  published.  One  of  its  distinguishing  features,  which  the 
Athenceum  justly  characterises  as  of  great  value,  will  be  the  autotypes 
of  a  considerable  number  of  homage  seals.  Photography  is  consider¬ 
ably  cheaper  than  engraving,  and  is  infinitely  superior  to  it  for  the 
purpose,  seals  and  coins  being  reproduced  by  photography  with,  of 
course,  unerring  fidelity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  such  veri¬ 
similitude  of  representation  that  the  eye  can  often  be  deceived,  a 
casual  inspection  giving  the  effect  of  true  relief. 


When  shall  we  be  able  to  have  lumps  of  solid  oxygen  ?  The  other 
day  Professor  Landolt  exhibited  to  the  Physical  Society  of  Berlin  a 
cylinder  of  solid  carbonic  acid  which  had  been  made  upwards  of  an 
hour  before  he  produced  it.  He  allowed  liquid  carbonic  acid  to  enter 
a  cloth  bag  in  which,  through  the  quick  evaporation,  it  took  the  form 
of  a  loose  snow,  which  was  then  hammered  into  a  mass  in  a  cylindii- 
cal  cylinder. 

By-the-bye,  liquid  sulphurous  acid,  always  a  favourite  material 
with  experimentalists  for  producing  intense  cold,  appears  now  to  be 
in  great  demand — at  least  so  we  judge  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
advertised  as  a  regular  article  of  commerce,  to  be  bought  at  so 
much  per  pound. 

Works  of  art — the  term  including  photographs — imported  into 
America  are  subjected  to  a  very  heavy  duty,  on  the  principle,  we 
suppose,  that  being  luxuries,  they  should  be  taxed  at  a  high  rate. 
Formerly  the  rate  was  ten  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  the  Tariff  Act  of 
last  year  raised  it  to  thirty,  and  the  late  Tariff  Commission  recom¬ 
mended  its  being  raised  to  forty  per  cent. !  There  is,  however,  another 
side  to  the  question,  that  of  the  educational  and  refining  influence 
of  pictures  and  sculptures,  and  some  American  statesmen  hold  that 
their  value  on  that  account  should  secure  their  introduction  duty 
free;  fortunately  the  question  is  not  complicated  with  ideas  of 
“protection,”  for  the  American  artists  themselves  ardently  support 
duty-free  importation  of  pictures.  The  feeling  of  the  country  will 
be  put  to  the  test,  for  Representative  Perry,  of  New  York,  has  now 
introduced  a  bill  which,  if  passed,  would  admit,  without  any  duty 
being  paid,  all  works  of  art,  ancient  or  modern,  the  term  to  be  con¬ 
strued  as  including  all  “  paintings,  drawings,  and  photographs,  as 
well  as  statues  of  marble  or  other  stone.”  The  breadth  of  mind 
which  such  a  measure  proves  must  be  gratifying  to  all  true  lovers 
of  art,  and  it  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  the  bill  may  pass  in  its 
entirety. 

•  1  ■  —  ■  ■  —  ■  — — —  ~~ 

MR.  PAYNE  JENNINGS. 

The  subject  of  our  illustration  this  week  has  been  well  known  for 
his  artistic  landscape  work  for  many  years  past — not  only  in  this 
country,  but  also  on  the  continent  and  in  America.  His  first 
success  was  scored  in  Ireland,  his  Killarney  series  of  pictures, 
published  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago,  attracting  universal 
attention  by  their  freshness  and  novelty  of  style,  as  well  as  their 
technical  and  artistic  merits.  Other  portions  of  Ireland,  the  Lake 
District,  and  Great  Britain  generally,  have  since  occupied.  Mr. 
Jennings’s  attention,  and  he  has  figured  frequently  as  a  medallist  at 
different  exhibitions  as  well  as  in  the  capacity  of  judge,  for  which 
post  his  technical  knowledge  and  artistic  taste  eminently  fit  him. 
Few  figures  are  better  known  at  the  London  meetings  than  Mr. 
Jennings’s,  as  he  is  at  present,  or  as  been,  on  the  executive  of  the 
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Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  the  South  London  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  and  the  Photographic  Club,  of  which  last  he  was 
one  of  the  original  committee. 

- - - 4 - 

THE  FOCAL  LENGTH  OF  LENSES  FOR  LARGE 
PORTRAITS. 

I  read  with  great  pleasure  the  article  in  your  last  issue  on  Lenses 
for  Large  Portraits.  I  am  particularly  glad  to  see  that  photographers 
in  general  are  beginning  to  understand  a  little  more  than  they 
formerly  did  the  functions  of  the  principal  instruments  of  their 
work,  and  that  they  are  coming  to  appreciate  the  fact  that,  if  they 
work  with  a  lens  stopped  down  to  give  a  certain  angular  aperture, 
the  smaller  in  diameter  the  lens  itself  is  the  better.  Only  a  couple 
of  years  since  I  remember  at  a  photographic  meeting  there  was 
brought  up  a  subject  very  similar  to  that  which  was  treated  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Club,  and  that  the  general 
opinion  of  members  was  that,  used  with  the  same  angular  aperture 
as  a  lens  of  the  “  rapid  ”  landscape  type,  the  portrait  lens  had  some 
peculiar  virtue  of  its  own  which  was  variously,  but  somewhat 
indefinitely,  described  as  “penetration,”  “intensity  of  action,” 
“  roundness  of  image,”  and  soforth. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  these  phrases  have  any  meaning 
at  all,  they  describe  properties  which  the  portrait  lens  possesses  in  a 
less  degree  than  any  other.  Thus,  “penetration”  is  a  word  which 
may  describe  a  property  of  a  lens  in  giving  the  least  possible 
amount  of  diffused  light  in  the  camera,  thus  allowing  deeper 
shadows  to  be  rendered  with  strong  detail  than  would  otherwise  be 
possible.  This  property  is  possessed  in  the  highest  degree  by  such 
lenses  as  have  the  fewest  reflecting  surfaces.  Thus,  the  single  lens 
exhibits  it  in  the  highest  degree  possible  in  any  lens,  as  it  has 
but  two  reflecting  surfaces.  The  lenses  of  the  double  combination 
type  with  both  combinations  cemented,  which  includes  all  English 
landscape  lenses  of  the  “rapid”  type,  come  next;  whilst  at  the  foot 
of  the  list  comes  the  portrait  lens  with  its  six  reflecting  surfaces. 

May  I  venture  to  say  that  I  believe  the  “universal”  or  group  lens 
is  the  best  for  large  portraits  only  up  to  a  comparatively-moderate 
size,  and  that  for  very  large  sizes  the  “  rapid  ”  lens  is  by  far  the 
best,  From  what  I  gather  of  the  practice  of  the  best  portrait 
photographers  it  is  seldom  that  in  the  case  of  plates  measuring 
sixteen  to  twenty  inches  in  length  an  aperture  of  more  than 
about  t4  or  is  used,  whilst  I  understand  that  ^  or  even  is  not 
uncommon.  Now,  all  these  apertures  can  easily  be  got  in  the  case 
of  a  lens  of  the  l'apid  rectilinear  or  rapid  symmetrical  type. 

The  special  point  on  which  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  is  one  which 
has,  I  think,  been  overlooked  by  the  Editors  in  the  article  I  referred 
to  at  the  beginning  of  this  communication,  and  which  is,  indeed,  one 
very  often  overlooked  by  photographers  generally.  I  refer  to 
the  increase  of  focal  length  which  takes  place  in  a  lens  when  it  is 
brought  at  all  near  the  subject  to  be  photographed. 

In  giving  the  focal  length  of  lenses  manufacturers  always  state 
the  length  of  focus  when  a  distant  subject  is  photographed.  Now, 
as  we  well  know,  in  the  case  of  portraiture  the  object  is  never  dis¬ 
tant.  The  increase  of  focus  beyond  that  for  a  distant  object  which 
takes  place  when  we  focus  for  a  portrait  is  a  small  fraction  of  the 
focal  length  in  the  case  of  short-focus  lenses,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
inconsiderable  in  the  case  of  a  long-focus  lens. 

As  you  justly  remark— “  It  has  been  generally  conceded  that  to 
obtain  the  most  pleasing  results  in  portraiture  .  .  .  the  longest 

dimension  of  the  picture  should  in  no  case  exceed  one-half  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens  with  which  it  is  taken.”  This  is  very  true,  but 
the  rule  applies  not  to  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  when  a  distant 
object  is  focussed,  but  when  the  portrait  to  be  taken  is  itself 
focussed.  This  gives  us,  in  the  case  of  very  long-focus  lenses,  such 
an  increase  of  focal  length  that  in  using  them  on  the  plates  which 
they  are  advertised  to  cover  we  do  not  fall  very  far  short  of  what 
is  demanded  by  the  above  rule. 

The  formula  for  calculating  the  increase  of  focal  length  of  a 
lens,  when  a  near  object  is  focussed,  is  very  simple.  Let /  be  the 
focal  length  of  the  lens  for  distant  objects.  Let  n  be  the  number  of 
times  smaller  that  the  ground  glass  image  is  than  the  object  itself; 

then  for  that  particular  image  the  focal  length  will  be  -  x  f. 

We  may  put  the  manner  of  using  this  formula  in  words  in  the 
following  manner  : — Discover  how  many  times  smaller  the  image 
on  the  ground  glass  is  than  the  figure  being  photographed.  Divide 
the  focal  length  (for  a  distant  object)  by  the  figure  thus  obtained. 
Add  to  the  focal  length  for  a  distant  object  the  figure  got  by  this 
division,  and  we  shall  have  the  focal  length  for  the  near  object. 


This  requires  illustrating,  and  I  shall  take  the  case  of  the  hn> 
which  the  Editors  mention  in  the  article  refeired  to.  This  is  a  leu* 
of  twenty-eight  inches  equivalent  focus,  which  is  to  be  used  foi 
covering  a  plate  20  x  16  inches. 

Suppose  that  the  standing  figure  of  a  very  tall  man  is  beiim 
treated.  This  will  give  the  smallest  benefit  in  the  way  of  incu-as* 
of  focal  length  that  we  ever  get  in  the  case  of  portraiture,  and  yet 
this  increase  will  be  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  Probably  about 
fifteen  inches  of  the  plate  will  be  occupied  by  the  figure.  Sup¬ 
posing  the  man  to  stand  six  feet  three  inches,  the  image  will  be 
exactly  five  times  smaller  than  the  object.  We,  therefore,  divide 
the  focal  length  (twenty-eight  inches)  by  five.  This  gives,  as  near 
as  possible,  five  and  a-half  inches.  This,  added  to  the  focal  l-ngth 
makes  thirty-three  and  a-half  inches — certainly  still  a  good  deal 
short  of  the  forty  inches  required;  but  then  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  a  standing  figure,  being  nearly  in  one  flame,  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  much  noticeable  straining  of  perspective. 

Worked  out  according  to  the  formula  that  I  have  just  stated,  this 

comes  out  as  follows  x  28  or  §  x  28,  which,  worked  out, 

gives  precisely  33 ’6  inches. 

In  the  case  of  a  sitting  figure,  in  which  the  perspective  is  most 
liable  to  be  strained  on  account  of  the  fact  that  parts  of  the  subject 
are  much  nearer  the  camera  than  others,  we  have  a  much  greater 
advantage.  A  very  tall  figure  measures,  when  sitting  in  an  ordinary 
chair,  four  feet  four  inches  in  height.  This  will  again  occupy  about 
fifteen  inches  of  a  20  x  16  inch  plate.  Fifteen  inches  is  within  a 
small  fraction  three  and  a-half  times  less  than  four  feet  four  inches. 

Taking  the  formula  again,  we  have — x  28.  This,  worked  out, 
gives  thirty-six  inches.  We  are  now  very  nearly  approaching  the 
required  focal  length,  which  ought  to  be  twice  the  length  of  the  pic¬ 
ture.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  from  a  20  x  16  inch  plate 
we  shall  probably  not  get  a  picture  more  than  nineteen  inches  long; 
therefore  all  the  focal  length  that  we  require  is  double  that,  or 
thirty-eight  inches.  In  taking  head-and-shoulder  portraits,  which 
will  come  out  on  a  20  x  16  inch  plate  at  least  half  size,  we  find  our 
focal  length  increased  to  forty-two  inches,  or  considerably  more  than 
the  greatest  which  can  be  desired. 

Taking  all  this  into  consideration,  I  think  it  will  be  granted  that, 
so  far  at  anyrate  as  perspective  is  concerned,  the  opticians  are  ex¬ 
cusable  in  advertising  their  longer-focus  lenses  as  capable  of  cover¬ 
ing  a  plate  proportionately  longer  than  their  smaller  ones  do. 
Possibly  they  carry  this  affair  a  little  too  far. 

Surely,  however,  there  is  no  excuse  for  an  optician  who  in  his  lists 
mentions  the  back  focus  of  the  lenses  advertised  without  making 
any  mention  of  the  equivalent  focus.  A  knowledge  of  the  back 
focus  of  a  lens  conveys  absolutely  no  definite  information  to  a 
purchaser.  Surely  this  is  a  matter  in  which  our  opticians  might 
with  advantage  recast  their  price  lists. 

There  is  another  point  in  which  I  think  they  might  make  an 
improvement.  Why  is  it,  I  wonder,  that  our  leading  opticians 
still  describe  the  properties  and  capabilities  of  their  lenses  in  the 
same  terms  which  were  applied  to  them  when  they  were  to  be  used 
for  wet  plates  only,  but  which  in  many  cases  do  not  correctly 
describe  their  capabilities  when  used  on  dry  plates  ?  Surely  it  is 
not  with  the  view  if  imposing  on  ignorant  customers  by  per¬ 
suading  them  to  purchase  the  expensive  portrait  lens,  when  a 
cheaper  lens  would  much  better  suit  their  purposes. 

W.  K.  Burton. 

- - 

A  RAPID  EMULSION  FORMULA. 

I  send  you  a  formula  which  I  find  excellent  and  very  rapid.  It  is 
very  simple,  and  an  emulsion  can  be  prepared  in  a  few  minutes:— 
Stock  Solution  No.  1. 

In  ten  ounces  of  distilled  -water  dissolve — 

Bromide  of  ammonium  .  560  grains. 

„  potassium  . . 960  „ 

Iodide  „  .  80  „ 

Chloride  of  ammonium  .  200  „ 

Solution  No.  2. 

Absolute  alcohol  .  10  ounces 

Liquor  ammonia  (strong) .  3£  „ 

Solution  No.  3. 

Distilled  water  .  10  ounces 

Nitrate  of  silver  .  750  grains. 

In  one  ounce  of  No.  1  dissolve  ten  grains  of  gelatine  by  gentle  heat ; 
then  add  three  ounces  of  No.  2  and  three  ounces  of  No.  3,  shaking 
whilst  adding  the  solutions.  Then  add  five  drachms  of  dry  gelatin® 
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and  dissolve  by  gentle  heat.  After  complete  solution  pour  it  into 
fifteen  ounces  of  warm  methylated  alcohol,  cool,  and  place  the  cake 
of  emulsion  in  a  mixture  of — 

Glycerine  .  0  ounces, 

Absolute  alcohol  .  5  » 

Thymol  . . . .  5  grains, 

which  will  keep  it  indefinitely.  Ajax. 


THE  LIME  LIGHT. 

“Ip  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  safety.”  So  says  the 
scripture  adage;  and  as  I  have,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Robert 
M.  C.  James,  of  Watford,  and  Mr.  Steward’s  lime-light  jet  maker, 
conducted  a  number  of  experiments  with  a  view  to  obtaining  im¬ 
proved  results  in  lighting,  I  will,  with  your  permission,  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  the  same. 

The  lantern  employed  was  a  Bridgman  triple,  with  lenses  as 
nearly  as  possible  alike  for  focus,  colour  of  glass,  &c.  The  gas  was 
in  gas-holders  apd  in  bags.  A  photometric  slide  was  put  in  each 
stage  of  the  lantern,  and  consisted  of  a  disc  of  brass  fitted  into 
%  mahogany  block  of  the  ordinary  size,  but  very  carefully  made  and 
centered.  A  section  of  one  third  of  the  circles  (three  and  a-half 
inches)  was  cut  out  of  each  in  such  a  way  that  one-third  of  the  disc 
was  illuminated  by  each  lantern,  and  so  an  entire  circle  made  up, 
each  plate  being  marked  distinctly,  so  that  a  reference  to  degrees  of 
illumination  could  be  quickly  made. 

In  the  first  experiment  No.  I.  jet  had  a  nipple  with  a  compara¬ 
tively  large  orifice,  and  the  nozzle  bent  considerably,  so  as  to 
concentrate  on  a  spot.  No.  II.  had  the  same-sized  nipple,  but  the 
nozzle  was  straighter,  so  as  to  give  an  elongated  incandescent  area 
cf  light.  No.  III.  was  a  small  nipple,  and  was  supplied  from  a 
twelve-feet  oxygen  and  a  fifteen-feet  hydrogen  gas-holder  without 
my  other  pressure  than  the  weight  of  the  dome.  Nos.  I.  and  II. 
were  supplied  from  gas  bags  in  a  double  board  with  fifty-six 
rounds  pressure. 

The  result,  as  shown  on  the  screen,  was  that  No.  III.  was  superior 
X)  No.  II.,  and  both  were  much  in  advance  of  No.  I.  in  brilliancy. 
The  conclusion  we  came  to  at  this  trial,  and  that  which  I  think  we 
'airly  demonstrated,  was  that  the  light  should  not  be  a  spot,  and  the 
Drifice  of  the  nipple  should  not  be  large  when  using  a  small  pressure. 
With  the  hydrogen  tap  full  on  in  each  instance  I  noticed  that, 
with  the  light  at  the  best  point  attainable,  the  oxygen  tap  No.  I. 
was  only  one-third  on,  in  No.  II.  was  half  on,  and  in  No.  Ill 
was  two-thirds  on.  To  see  what  relation  there  would  be  in  the 
ight  by  increasing  the  pressure  on  the  bags  and  leaving  the  gas- 
lolder  as  it  was,  all  the  jets  being  precisely  as  before,  two  addi- 
ional  fifty-six  pounds  weight  were  added,  making  one  and  a-half 
mndred weight,  with  the  result  that  No.  II.  was  increased  so 
meh  that  it  was  cent,  per  cent,  better  than  No.  III.  (the  previous 
>est),  and  No.  I  (the  worst  previously)  was  slightly  better  than  No. 
II.  Conclusion  come  to  : — The  larger-sized  orifice  was  available  for 
high  pressure  with  satisfactory  i-esults,  thus  proving  the  aperture 
r  orifice  of  the  nipple  must  be  regulated  by  the  pressure.  The  maxi- 
iium  light  to  be  obtained  without  noise  could  only  be  ascertained 
>y  actual  experiment. 

A  number  of  other  trials  were  made  with  a  view  of  overcoming 
lissing  and  waving  of  light,  the  nipples  being  successively  larger, 
nd  tried  on  short  nozzles,  long  nozzles  of  ordinary  form,  long  swan- 
leck  nozzles,  and  so  on ;  but  it  was  found  that,  no  matter  how  care- 
jully  they  were  broached  and  made,  the  moment  the  orifice  passed 
certain  aperture  with  a  certain  pressure  the  hissing  commenced. 
The  subject  of  safety-valves  and  chambers  also  engaged  our 
erious  attention  then,  and  very  considerably  since  the  Chadderton 
■xplosion,  and  the  form  that  commended  itself  most  to  us  was 
Lighley’s  water  interceptors.  Those,  however,  we  made  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  his  description  and  drawings,  we  found,  were  not  practical, 
or  two  reasons— -first,  serious  diminution  of  pressure;  second, 
waving  of  the  light.  After  a  number  of  experiments  and  modifi- 
3ation  of  old  forms  of  valves  and  entirely  new  valves  had  been 
tried,  we  reduced  to  a  working  minimum  the  loss  of  pressure  ;  but 
up  to  this  time  have  failed  to  get  over  the  fluctuations  in  the  light 
ifter  the  gas  has  passed  through  the  interceptor  (and  consequently 
through  the  water)  to  the  jet.  I  may  mention  that  some  two  dozen 
lifferent  forms  of  vessels  have  been  constructed  of  tall,  short,  and 
oroad  make,  and  fitted  with  everything  that  ourselves  and  the  gas 
mgineers  we  have  consulted  could  suggest,  and  we  have  not  yet 
ound  the  right  thing  for  'practical  work,  although  our  approach  to 
t  at  times  has  been  so  near  that  we  thought  the  goal  had  been 
■eaclied.  Although  checked,  we  do  not  consider  ourselves  quite  hors 


dc  combat ,  and  shall  go  at  the  enemy,  “  hidden  danger,”  as  soon  as 
some  fertile  imagination  can  start  another  convoy  of  ammunition  in 
the  shape  of  ideas.  It  will  be  very  encouraging  to  the  lanternist 
and  everyone  using  explosive  gases  if  an  absolute  safety-valve  can  be 
devised  ;  and  I  hope  that  Mr.  Broughton  or  some  of  your  correspon¬ 
dents  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  that  no  explosion  is  possible  when 
using  pumice  chambers,  and  that  they  do  not  practically  affect  the 
light. 

I  notice,  in  your  issue  of  April  11,  that  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Hardwich 
has  tried  these  pumice  chambers,  and  his  test  for  safety  seems  a  very 
fair  one.  I  shall  be  glad  if  he  can  kindly  tell  us  what  percentage 
of  pressure  is  lost  by  passing  through  them,  and  if  he  has  tried  them 
with  the  most  explosive  form  of  mixed  oxygen  and  hydrogen  he 
can  make.  I  can  endorse  his  opinion  that  oiled  silk  valves  are  no 
use  to  stop  ignited  gas  returning  ;  and,  from  what  the  Editors  and 
other  experts  say,  even  such  material  as  plaster  of  Paris  and  wood 
will  not  stop  it.  I  am  trying  some  new  metallic  and  non-inflammable 
valves  of  a  simple  kind  that  have  occurred  to  me,  and  if  the  results 
are  at  all  of  value  I  will  communicate  the  same  to  your  excellent 
Journal. 

Unequal  Pressure. — Our  experience  of  unequal  pressure  is  this — 
that  there  is  no  danger  while  both  are  forward,  even  if  that  on  one 
bag  or  holder  be  three  times  as  great  as  that  on  the  other,  the  taps 
of  jets  sufficiently  regulating  the  supply  correctly.  If  anything  be 
wrong  it  will  be  indicated  by  the  light,  and  it  is  wisest  to  at  once 
turn  off  the  gases  and  make  a  general  inspection. 

Gas  Dissolvers. — I  find  that  among  a  great  number  of  lantemists 
the  gas  dissolvers  are  very  little  understood,  and  unless  the  principle 
on  which  they  work  be  mastered  I  can  readily  understand  the  hitches 
occurring  that  we  hear  and  read  of.  I  would  strongly  advise  a 
periodical  inspection  of  the  dissolvers,  as  the  grooves  of  plugs  may 
be  partially  stopped  by  the  lubricant,  or  the  chlorine  deposited  by 
the  oxygen.  Screws  that  secure  the  plug  should  not  alter  by  the 
working  of  the  plug,  as  I  have  known  them  to  do,  and  so  cause  the 
plug  to  become  loose  and  the  gas  pass  round  it. 

Jets. — As  most  jets  take  to  pieces,  great  care  must  be  taken  to 
see  that  all  the  joints  are  sound.  In  the  interchangeable  and  other 
forms  of  jets  where  the  nozzle  removes,  a  little  grease  to  the  ground 
fittings  is  occasionally  required  ;  and  if  there  are  any  washers  they 
must  be  sound  to  secure  a  gas-tight  fitting.  The  popping-out  of 
light  after  or  during  dissolving  is  sometimes  attributable  to  a 
leakage  in  the  jet.  To  test  if  a  jet  or  chamber,  such  as  a  retort, 
purifier,  &c.,  is  gas-tight,  stop  up  by  turning  off  the  taps  or 
plugging  with  the  finger,  a  cork,  &c.,  all  outlets  except  one,  and 
then  try  and  create  a  vacuum  by  sucking.  If  on  the  outlet  touch¬ 
ing  the  lip,  it  hold  fast,  it  will  be  sound  -enough  for  all  practical 
purposes.  Another  cause  of  occasional  popping-out  of  the  light  is 
having  too  large  an  aperture  in  the  nipple  of  the  jet.  If  every¬ 
thing  else  be  right  with  the  jet  and  dissolvers,  and  the  light  go  out 
with  a  report,  the  most  likely  thing  is  that  the  gases  are  not  pro¬ 
perly  combining,  and  so  they  explode  when  the  oxygen  gets 
sufficiently  in  excess  in  the  jet  or  pipes.  G.  R.  Baker. 

- : - -♦— = - - 

TRACING  ON  GLASS  FOR  THE  LANTERN. 

Some  four  or  five  years  ago,  possibly  more,  I  gave,  in  one  of  the 
almanacs,  a  process  for  tracing  designs  on  glass  for  the  lantern, 
which,  if  it  had  only  been  followed  up,  would,  I  am  sure,  have  been 
much  in  use  at  the  present  day,  and  such  things  as  ground  glass  a,  la 
transparent  slate,  and  other  like  systems  would  be  put  entirely  in 
the  shade.  It  was  simply  a  varnish  composed  of  dammar  in  benzole  or 
chloroform,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  india-rubber  solution  had  been 
added.  After  an  hour’s  drying,  it  was  ready  for  use.  With  a  fine 
lithographic  pen  dipped  in  indian-ink  the  finest  di'awing  can  be 
executed.  I  have  myself  written  my  name  in  full,  “  Walter  Bentley 
"Woodbury,”  in  the  diameter  of  a  fourpenny  piece  ;  and  by  means 
of  a  small  piece  of  damped  card  attached  temporarily,  have  by  the 
aid  of  drawing  instruments,  made  some  fifty  circles  in  the  space 
of  a  couple  of  inches.  The  advantages  are  that  the  glass  is  perfectly 
transparent,  and  even  under  a  high  power  the  lines  show  no  sign  of 
raggedness. 

I  should  be  glad  if  some  of  your  readers,  interested  in  this  work, 
would  give  it  a  trial  and  report  on  it — pro  bono  publico. 

W.  B.  Woodbury. 

- - 

THE  LATE  MR.  F.  A.  WENDEROTH. 

It  is  over  twenty  years  since  articles  of  a  brief  yet  practical  nature 
began  to  be  contributed  to  this  Journal  by  Mr.  F.  A.  M  enderoth, 
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of  Philadelphia,  who  was  at  that  time,  unless  we  are  misinformed, 
a  member  of  the  photographic  firm  of  Wenderoth,  Taylor,  and 
Brown.  It  is  with  much  regret  that  we  have  to  record  the  death 
of  this  gentleman — an  event  which  took  place  on  the  15th  ult.  A 
native  of  Germany,  Mr.  Wenderoth  emigrated  to  America  when  he 
was  thirty-five  years  of  age,  residing  at  first,  and  for  several  years, 
in  California.  He  afterwards,  in  or  about  1857,  settled  in  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Although  he  was  an  able  practical  photographer,  his  predilections 
lay  most  strongly  in  its  artistic  development.  We  possess  examples 
of  his  more  purely  pictorial  photographic  work,  which  are  perfect 
masterpieces  of  posing  and  artistic  conception  as  regards  grouping 
of  figures.  He  was  specially  successful  in  a  system  of  printing  on 
opal  glass  originated  by  himself,  and  for  instructions  in  which  he 
refused  the  offer  of  large  sums,  afraid  lest  it  might  fall  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  would  lower  and  cheapen  a  class  of  work  for 
which  he  entertained  so  high  a  regard.  .  The  stripping  and  trans¬ 
ferring  of  collodion  films,  ghosts  in  the  solar  camera,  flare  in  lenses, 
the  angle  of  view,  the  enamelling  of  photographs,  the  production 
and  painting  of  opalotypes — these  are  among  the  numerous  subjects 
upon  which  he  wrote.  In  later  years  he  devoted  himself  almost 
entirely  to  art  rather  than  to  technical  photography. 

So  far  as  we  can  learn,  Mr.  Wenderoth  was  slightly  over  sixty 
years  of  age  when  he  died.  His  latest  contribution  to  our  Old 
World  literature  was  an  article  by  him  in  our  Almanac  for  1880. 
He  leaves  a  widow  and  grown  up  family. 


PHOTOMICROGRAPHY. 

[A  communication  to  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Amateur  Photographic 

Association.] 

Those  who  use  the  microscope  for  the  study  of  natural  history  are  fully 
alive  to  the  value  of  photography  as  a  means  of  registering  their  obser¬ 
vations,  but  the  great  majority  are  deterred  from  attempting  its  use  by 
the  idea  that  it  is  difficult  as  regards  manipulation,  and  costly  as  regards 
apparatus.  The  various  text-books  of  microscopy  are  greatly  to  blame 
for  this,  and  certaiuly  their  descriptions  of  heiiostats,  electric  lamps, 
and  special  microscopes  are  alarming.  I  hope,  however,  to  show  you 
that,  in  these  days  of  dry  plates,  much  may  be  done  with  very  simple 
apparatus  and  little  trouble. 

There  are  microscopists  whose  interest  lies  rather  in  raising  the 
microscope  to  the  highest  pitch  of  optical  perfection  than  in  its  use  for 
the  purpose  of  study  ;  and,  doubtless,  with  the  enormous  magnifying 
powers  now  at  their  command,  manipulation  does  become  difficult  and 
apparatus  costly  when  they  call  in  the  aid  of  photography  to  test  the 
latest  optical  triumph.  The  other  and  larger  class,  who  in  pursuit  of 
knowledge  use  the  microscope  only  as  a  tool  necessary  for  their  work, 
would  welcome  photomicrographs  for  their  indisputable  truth  and 
manifest  advantages  over  camera-lucida  drawings.  For  such  work  as 
they  require  you  see  here  all  that  is  necessary — a  good,  firm,  micro¬ 
scope,  a  “Lancaster”  qjuarter-plate  camera,  with  dark  slides  (the  lens 
of  course  is  removed),  and  a  source  of  light,  which  in  this  instance  is  a 
magic  lantern,  although  a  paraffine  lamp  will  do  as  well.  The  con¬ 
denser  between  the  lantern  and  object  is  the  “  bull’s-eye  ”  provided  with 
every  microscope.  The  body  of  the  microscope  should  be  short, 
if  possible.  Mine,  as  you  see,  has  a  short  body  with  sliding-tube  for 
lengthening.  As  this  tube  contains  a  diaphragm  which  would  lessen 
the  field  if  used  full  length,  I  keep  it  pushed  in,  and  make  up  the 
length  by  means  of  this  wider  tube  on  the  camera  front.  A  paste¬ 
board  tube  well  blackened  would  do  for  this  purpose.  It  is  advisable 
that  there  should  not  be  a  rigid  connection  betwixt  the  microscope  and 
the  camera,  as  putting  the  dark  slide  in  place  might  disturb  the  focus. 
The  eyepiece,  as  a  rule,  is  removed,  though  very  minute  objects  may  re¬ 
quire  its  use,  but  then  the  loss  of  light  is  enormous. 

Microscopic  lenses,  or  “objectives,”  are  in  all  good  microscopes 
achromatic  combinations,  and  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  — 
wide  angle  and  ordinary.  The  first  have  greater  resolving  power — that 
is,  the  power  of  showing  minute  details  of  structure  which  might 
escape  the  narrower-angle  objectives ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  these 
latter  have  more  penetrating  power  or  “  depth  of  focus,”  and  when  the 
object  is  of  appreciable  thickness  will  show  with  comparative  sharpness 
parts  lyiug  in  different  planes.  This  is  the  more  fortunate,  since  the 
ordinary  lenses  are  much  less  costly  than  those  of  wide  angle,  and  are 
the  class  generally  supplied  with  so  called  “college”  or  “medical” 
microscopes. 

Here  is  the  lens  I  find  most  useful.  It  is  called  a  “one-inch  objective,” 
and  is  so  called  because  it  has  the  magnifying  power  of  a  single  lens  of 
one-inch  focal  length.  To  increase  its  penetration  I  have  reduced  its 
aperture  by  one-half  with  a  paper  diaphragm,  and  have  still  plenty  of 
light.  Here  is  one  of  a-quarter-inch  focus  much  more  powerful.  Here 
is  another,  to  which  I  would  direct  your  special  attention.  It  is  now 
of  one  and  a-half  inch  power,  but  by  turning  this  collar  I  can  decrease 
its  power  by  degrees  to  four  and  a-half  inches.  This  means  that  a 
comparatively-large  object  may  be  viewed  a,s  a  whole  and  magnified 
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a  few  diameters,  and  then,  the  power  being  increased,  it  may  bo 
examined  in  detail.  There  is  a  scale  on  the  revolving  collar  for 
registering  the  power  employed.  In  photography  this  lens  is  remark¬ 
ably  useful,  as  the  object  can  be  enlarged  just  sufficiently  to  cover  the 
focussing-screen.  It  is,  however,  only  available  for  comparatively, 
large  objects. 

I  should  like  to  ask  any  of  our  members  who  are  well  up  in  optics  if 
there  be  any  reason  why  we  should  not  have  a  variable  lens  like  thi» 
for  landscape  work.  It  would  be  peculiarly  useful  to  ua  in  the  West  of 
Scotland,  where  at  one  time  we  are  doing  a  “bit”  in  a  glen  with  most 
of  the  picture  within  a  few  yards  of  the  camera,  and  next  minut 
to  deal  with  hills  ten  miles  away.  Under  these  circumstances  a  lens  of 
variable  focal  length  would  be  very  desirable. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  photomicrography  is  to  judge  exposure.  It 
varies  with  every  objective  and  with  every  object.  The  thickness,  ami 
particularly  the  colour,  of  the  preparation  must  be  considered.  Parts 
of  insects  are,  as  a  rule,  of  a  reddish-brown  tint,  very  non-actioic,  ami 
require  long  exposures;  while  botanical  preparations  are  generally 
colourless  or  green,  and  require  much  less  time.  As  a  rule,  with  an 
object  which  is  new  to  me  I  give  an  exposure  which  1  know  must  l>  • 
full,  and  develope  with  hydrokinone,  using  a  minimum  of  sodium 
carbonate  to  begin  with.  The  image  comes  up  very  slowly  aud  is  per¬ 
fectly  under  control.  When  I  know  the  right  exposure  I  give  it,  and 
use  Edwards’s  developer,  which  seems  to  give  a  very  fine  grain  to  the 
negative.  Too  much  density  should  be  avoided,  as  it  is  often  desirable 
to  make  lantern  transparencies  or  gelatiuo-bromide  prints  from  micro- 
negatives,  and  for  such  work  a  rather  thin  negative  with  lots  of  detail 
is  best. 

It  is  generally  stated  in  works  on  microscopy  that  the  chemical  and 
visual  foci  of  objectives  do  not  coincide,  and  that,  after  focussing,  the 
objective  should  be  moved  closer  to  the  object  to  an  extent  only  to  le 
found  by  experiment.  This  is  doubtless  true  in  theory,  but  so*  far  as 
any  of  my  lenses  are  concerned  I  have  found  that  a  sharply-focussed 
image  gives  a  sharp  negative.  It  will,  however,  be  found  that  when 
using  a  low  power  the  objective  may  be  moved  through  a  very  minute 
fraction  of  an  inch  on  each  side  of  the  point  of  absolute  sharpness 
without  apparent  detriment  to  the  image.  In  such  a  case  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  that  it  should  be  moved  to  the  nearest  point  to  the  object  con¬ 
sistent  with  sharpness  ;  it  will  then  be  in  focu3  for  the  blue  rays. 

My  subject  may  not  be  of  much  interest  to  most  of  you,  but  aft<;r 
seeing  the  operation  of  making  a  photomicrograph  you  inay  be  able  to 
convince  some  doubting  friend  that  it  is  not  so  very  difficult  after  all. 
It  is  interesting  to  note,  by  the  way,  that  probably  the  first  gelatino- 
bromide  plates  were  used  for  this  work,  since  Dr.  Maddox,  to  whom  I 
believe  we  owe  the  process,  is  an  eminent  microscopist  and  uses  photo¬ 
graphy  lai'gely  in  his  researches. 

The  apparatus  I  have  shown  you  is  simple  and  inexpensive  enough, 
but  good  work  may  be  done  with  a  home-made  camera.  My  first 
attempts  were  made  with  a  curious-looking  affair  made  from  some  old 
boxes  and  a  bit  of  black  velvet,  and  were  quite  successful.  I  found, 
however,  that  some  objects  required  direct  sunlight  to  do  them  justice, 
and  then  a  well-made  camera  and  dark  slide  are  assuredly  necessary. 
To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  exposures  necessary  I  shall  now  take  some 
negatives.  Wm.  Goodwin. 


A  BALLOON  TRIP. 

In  our  issue  of  last  week  we  announced  that  Mr.  Cecil  V.  Shadbolt 
intended  to  make  two  ascents  in  the  “Sunbeam,”  on  Monday  ami 
Tuesday  last.  These  aerial  trips  were  to  take  place  from  Birmingham. 
The  first  actually  took  place  on  Easter  Monday.  At  the  last  moment 
we  have  received  the  details  of  the  start  and  ascent,  which  are  so 
graphically  described  in  Mr.  Shadbolt’s  communication  that  we  give 
the  particulars  in  that  gentleman’s  own  words  : — 

I  will  tell  you  in  very  few  words  how  I  got  on — or,  perhaps,  you  will 
think,  did  not  get  on — on  Monday  last  down  at  Birmingham.  The 
fact  is,  I  have  had  such  a  taste  of  the  “shady  side  ”  of  ballooning  that  I 
should  be  sorry  to  have  a  similar  experience  again  if  it  could  be 
avoided ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  of  course  we  must  just  take  all  these 
things  as  they  come,  if  we  want  to  do  any  good — the  rough  as  well  as 
the  smooth. 

The  wiud  was  so  high  at  the  start  that  the  balloon  could  not  be  got 
under  control,  and,  after  being  dragged  about  by  an  immense  crowd  of 
people  who  were  assisting  us  in  the  hope  of  getting  something  like  a 
decent  start,  we  were  obliged  to  let  go  everything  and  get  dragged 
along  the  ground  through  the  immense  throng  of  peoplfe  who  were 
present,  and  who  made  way  pretty  quickly  before  us.  Bag  after  bag 
of  ballast  was  thrown  bodily  out,  and  at  length  we  rose  beautifully 
without  injuring  anybody,  which  seemed  rather  astonishing  under  the 
circumstances.  Mr.  Dale  was  at  one  time  thrown  clean  out  of  the  car, 
hut  fortunately  regained  it  in  safety  before  we  soared  aloft.  The 
journey  itself  I  need  not  describe,  save  that  we  reached  an  altitude 
of  just  upon  5,500  feet,  and  lost  sight  of  the  earth  for  a  considerable 
time.  , 

In  cloudland  all  was,  of  course,  calm  and  peaceful,  and  we  seemed 
to  be  hanging  quite  still  in  a  scene  of  arctic  beauty,  although,  in 
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lity,  we  were  scudding  along  betore  the  wma  a,  a  speed  of  something 
ween  thirty  and  forty  miles  an  hour.  When  we  dipped  below  the  clouds 
in  we  were  close  upon  Worcester,  where  we  landed  I  am  happy  to 
H  in  safetv  although  the  concussion  and  subsequent  knocking  about 
;  ;  terrible,  the  ear  turning  clean  over  and  dragging  on  the  ground  m  a 
1  Libia  manner.  Everything  seemed  m  the  most  dreadful  confusion 
■  fellow-passengers  seemed  right  over  my  head  and  a  heavy  bag  of 
last  fell  on  me  from  somewhere.  The  bottom  of  the  car  must  have 
■n  up  in  the  air  at  the  time,  and  for  the  next  moment  everything 
med  to  be  in  black  darkness,  but  only  for  a  moment.  No  bones  were 
ken  and  my  worthy  little  captain  behaved  admirably  all  through. 

)  pulled  up  within  about  fifty  to  one  hundred  yards  of  the  river,  into 
ieh  we  must  have  gone  had  the  grapnel  not  taken  a  firm  and  splendid 

d  in  the  turf.  .  ,n  ,  , ,  , 

Vs  to  photographic  work,  it  was  impossible;  and.  the  camera-holder, 
ich  had  been  fixed  to  the  car  by  a  carpenter  in  the  most  businesslike 
nner,  was  torn  off  “like  nothing”  some  time  before  we  got  away 
ix.  You  will  not  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  after  this,  the 
owing  day  appearing  equally  unfavourable,  I  decided  to  “go  up” — 
by  the  “Sunbeam,”  but  by  the  11.30  train  for  London;  and  here  I 
safe  and  sound  on  the  whole,  though  rather  shaken  and  stiff  about 
arms  and  shoulders,  awaiting  more  favourable  weather  for  the  next 
aent. 


f< 


'  NOTES  ON  DEVELOPERS. 

[A  communication  to  the  Leeds  Photographic  Society.] 

I  dAVE  had  under  experiment  for  some  time  the  two  following 
stions:-— “The  relation  between  exposure  and  developer”  and  the 
olour  of  the  deposit”  in  negatives  and  transparencies.  This  paper 
X,  y  be  taken  as  containing  a  few  notes  on  certain  developers  which  I 
e  used  in  the  course  of  my  experiments,  and  a  brief  indication  of 
line  my  investigation  is  taking.  I  reserve  for  a  future  paper 
tore  complete  account  of  the  investigation  itself. 

’he  question  as  to  the  cause  of  the  different  colours  obtainable  with 
mide  gelatine  plates  by  the  use  of  different  developers  is  one  which 
ound,  on  close  examination,  to  be  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  It 
fives  itself  at  once  into  two  lines  for  observation— the  colour  due  to 
pie  staining  as  in  the  yellow,  over-developed  pyro-ammonia  negative, 
a  L  the  green  pyro.  ammonia  carbonate  of  potash  negative,  or  the 
mrs  produced  by  combination  of  citrates,  chlorides,  and  iodides  with 
’ous  oxalate  developers,  where  staining  does  not  appear  to  be  an 
>ortant  factor,  if  it  plays  a  part  at  all. 

ls  nearly  all  the  formulae  described  in  the  paper  have  been  published, 
s  not  necessary  to  repeat  them.  The  following,  however,  may  be 
uded  : — Take  citric  acid  twenty  grains,  sulphurous  acid,  B.  P. 
ition,  half-drachm,  water  five  ounces.  When  the  citric  acid  has 
n  dissolved  add  a  quarter-ounce  of  pyrogallol.  Use  one  drachm  to 
ounce  of  wafer  for  a  quarter-plate.  This  solution  will  keep 
^finitely.  The  one  drachm  contains  as  much  citric  and  sulphurous 
l  as  will  nearly  neutralise  one  minim  of  ammonia.  For  the  ammonia 
tion  take  water  five  ounces,  bromide  of  potassium  forty-five  or  fifty 
ns,  ammonia,  ’880,  half-ounce.  Use  one  drachm  to  the  drachm  of 
d.  solution,  preferably  adding  it  in  separate  half-draclims  as  the 
elopment  progresses.  The  colour  of  the  negative  is  nearly  that  of 
ous  oxalate,  and  the  shadows  are  perfectly  clear. 

.s  bearing  upon  hydrokinone  developers,  I  may  state  that  I  have 
ntly  taken  a  very  quick  exposure  with  Reynolds  and  Branson’s 
sitter,  on  a  Nelson’s  ten-times  plate,  at  half-past  four  on  a  March 
a'crnoon,  the  subject  being  a  street  of  red  brick  houses  and  children 
p  png.  I  developed  with  one  grain  of  hydrokinone  to  one  ounce 
o:  rater  and  half- an- ounce  of  saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda. 
Tp  picture  came  up  with  plenty  of  density  and  very  fair  detail 
it  ive  minutes. 

is  regards  the  colour  of  the  deposit :  I.  can  only  say  that  I  have 
far  secured  a  very  wide  series  of  colours  with  bromide  plates, 
that  I  am  now  carefully  examining  them  as  fast  as  the  limited 
e  at  my  disposal  will  allow.  I  have  hopes  that  prolonged,  careful, 
roscopical  examination  will  throw  further  light  upon  the  subject. 

H.  Pocklington. 


POITE YIN’S  PHOTO-RELIEFS. 

[A  communication  to  the  Glasgow  Photographic  Association.] 

I  my  former  communication  to  the  Society  I  made  a  passing  reference 
t(  vhat  the  French  chemist,  Poitevin,  had  done  in  the  way  of  forming 
rtef  pictures;  but  I  was  unable  to  bring  before  you  any  examples  to 
il  strate  his  method  of  procedure.  Since  our  last  meeting  I  have  made 
sc  ;ral  experiments,  following  out,  with  some  slight  modifications,  the 
li  s  laid  down  by  Poitevin  in  his  Trait6  des  Impressions  Photo- 
f rphiques .  A  copy  of  this  work  is  lying  on  the  table.  It  is  the 
sond  edition  brought  out  last  year  by  M.  Leon  Vidal,  who  is,  as  you 
ai  aware,  a  no  mean  authority  in  photographic  matters.  Each  chapter 
is  filowed  by  an  appendix,  written  by  M.  Vidal,  which  adds  greatly 
tc  he  value  of  the  book,  and  enables  the  reader  to  form  a  more  correct 
c  mate  of  the  truly  original  nature  of  Poitevin’s  researches. 


It  is  not  only  interesting,  but  instructive,  to  go  over  the  ground 
traversed  by  the  pioneers  of  photography ;  and,  among  the  many  pro¬ 
cesses  that  have  become  historical,  helioplaslie,  the  name  given  to 
his  process  by  Poitevin,  or  sun-modelling,  as  it  may  be  rendered  in 
English,  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  least  suggestive.  It  is  simplicity 
itself.  There  are  not  many  processes  where  all  the  development  re¬ 
quired  consists  in  immersing  the  plate  in  cold  water.  When  we 
consider  that  it  was  about  the  year  1848,  almost  forty  years  a^o,  that 
Poitevin  conducted  his  experiments,  the  wonder  is  that  long 'ere  this 
there  has  not  been  some  practical  application  of  the  work  he  then  did 
For  your  inspection  I  have  here  an  intaglio  in  moist  gelatine  produced 
from  a  negative,  and  its  accompanying  plaster  cast.  Here  is  an  electro¬ 
type,  got  from  one  of  these  plaster  productions,  which  will  give  an 
infinite  number  of  prints  with  gelatine  ink  in  a  Woodbury  press.  I 
have  drawn  one  or  two,  just  to  illustrate  the  principle,  before  coming  to 
the  meeting,  and  they  can  be  examined,  although  somewhat  rough  in 
appearance.  This  is  due,  not  to  any  imperfection  in  the  process,  but  to 
nay  not  having  prepared  the  plaster  cast  in  a  sufficiently ’careful 
manner  for  the  delicate  operation  of  electrotyping. 

To  show  the  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  reliefs  obtained  when 
employing  a  positive,  and  when  a  positive  picture  and  a  negative  one  : 
here  is  a  gelatine  relief  picture  which  has  been  exposed  behind  a  posi¬ 
tive,  and  with  it  the  plaster  reproduction.  It  seems  to  me  some  of  you 
professional  men  might  revive,  with  advantage  to  yourselves  these 
sun-modelled  pictures  ;  they  would  be  something  new,  I  think,’  to  the 
present  generation.  The  face  as  seen  in  profile  would  undoubtedly  be 
the  best  pose;  further,  having  got  your  plaster-mould,  casts  could  be 
taken  in  white  wax.  There  is  no  end  to  the  many  modifications  that 
one  could  work  out  in  these  matters.  To  show  how  perfectly  the 
minutest  detail  is  preserved  in  these  plaster  pictures,  here  is  a  small 
landscape  subject.  It  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  ' 
try  the  effect  of  producing  a  plaster  relief  from  a  photograph  of  some 
statue.  I  accordingly  got  a  print  which  you  see  here ;  it  represents  the 
goddess  Hebe.  Having  waxed  it  and  put  it  into  a  frame  in  front  of  a 
prepared  film,  on  developing  the  mould  presented  the  appearance  it 
has  here,  and  the  plaster  cast  from  it  reproduces  very  fairly  in  bas- 
relief  the  original  character  of  the  statue.  It  wants,  of  course,  the 
rounded  character  of  the  original  figure  ;  but  perhaps,  by  shading  the 
outer  portions  of  the  figure,  a  rounded  character  could  be  conferred  on 
the  mould,  and  subsequently,  of  course,  on  the  plaster  cast,  I  have 
not  had,  however,  the  necessary  time  to  do  anything  in  this  direction. 

I  may  mention  that  the  films  used  in  these  experiments  were  pre¬ 
pared  from  Nelson’s  gelatine,  one  ounce  to  eight  ounces  of  water, 
a  certain  amount  of  sugar  and  glycerine  having  been  dissolved  in  the 
water.  Poitevin  seems  to  have  worked  with  gelatine  pure  and  simple, 
but  you  will  readily  understand  that  plates  prepared  thus  dry  badly. 

I  dried  the  plates  at  a  temperature  of  90°  F.  or  thereabouts — not 
exceeding  it,  however — in  a  drying-box  after  England’s  pattern.  A 
concentrated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  was  added  to  the  warm 
gelatine  just  before  coating,  sufficient  to  give  a  slightly-3’ellowish 
colour  to  the  solution.  Contrary  to  what  might  be  expected,  a  very 
thick  film  is  of  no  advantage.  In  coating,  i  first  got  a  level  place 
on  the  table,  put  the  plate  down,  and  surrounded  it  with  strips  of 
thick  plate  glass,  cuttings  of  shop  window  glass,  arranged  to  form 
temporary  slides.  When  set  the  glass  was  withdrawn,  and  the  plates  re¬ 
moved  to  the  drying-cupboard.  Filled  up  to  the  level  of  these  thick 
glass  sides  there  is  always  a  uniform  quantity  of  gelatine  left  on 
the  plate.  William  Lang,  Jun. 

LANDSCAPE  PHOTOGRAPHY  FOR  AMATEURS. 

[Condensed  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Newcastle  and  Northern  Counties’ 
Photographic  Association.] 

At  the  annual  lantern  meeting  of  this  Society  Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson,  of 
Hexham,  read  a  lengthy  paper,  which,  unfortunately,  our  space  does  not 
permit  us  to  give  in  full.  After  alluding  to  the  capabilities  of  photography 
in  various  directions,  and  its  power  of  expressing  art  feeling,  he  proceeded 
to  enforce  the  claims  of  landscape  photography  as  a  health-giving  and 
useful  recreation,  adding  the  following  general  directions  for  the  use  of 
amateurs  about  to  take  up  the  art  for  the  first  time : — 

An  expensive  outfit  is  not  by  any  means  requisite  for  landscape  photo¬ 
graphy.  It  is,  I  think,  most  convenient  for  an  amateur  to  commence  with 
a  quarter-plate  camera — that  is,  one  taking  photographs  on  plates  by  3^ 
inches — as  it  is  much  less  costly  to  work,  and  much  more  portable  than 
those  of  larger  size.  For  lady  amateurs  this  size  is  specially  suitable. 
From  the  negatives  taken  in  such  a  camera  carte  de  visite  views  and  magic 
lantern  slides  can  be  got  by  direct  printing,  and  by  the  aid  of  an  enlarging 
lantern  bromo-gelatine  paper  prints  can  be  made,  up  to  about  16  by  12 
inches,  with  very  good  results.  A  portable  camera  of  this  kind,  with 
three  or  four  double  dark  slides  for  the  prepared  plates,  can  easily  be 
carried  in  the  pocket  of  a  shooting-coat  or  in  a  very  small  satchel.  A  light 
stand  may  be  got  which  can  be  used  as  an  alpenstock  in  hill  climbing. 
Such  an  apparatus  can  be  had  complete  from  about  £3  to  £12. 

After  having  thoroughly  mastered  the  technical  details  of  dry-plate 
work  the  amateur  may  proceed  to  attempt  photographs  of  a  larger  size. 
When  the  camera  is  required  to  be  carried  for  long  distances  by  the  photo¬ 
grapher  himself  without  assistance  a  camera  taking  plates  71  x  5  inches  is 
very  convenient,  as  a  whole-plate  camera — that  is,  one  taking  views  up  to 
8|  x  inches — is  very  apt  to  feel  heavy  ad  the  close  of  a  long  day’s  tralnp 
over  rough  country  roads. 
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By  the  use  of  a  simple  adapting-back  quarter- plate  views  can  be  taken 
in  the  larger  camera,  and  with  six  large  and  six  quarter-plate  dark  slides 
filled  with  plates  the  amateur  is  fully  equipped  for  a  long  summer  day’s 
work.  I  prefer  double  dark  slides  to  any  arrangement  for  changing  the 
plates  during  the  day’s  work,  the  latter  wasting  time  in  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  day,  and  also  causing  a  considerable  risk  of  injury  to  the 
plates.  In  selecting  an  apparatus  let  the  beginner  carefully  avoid  one 
having  many  loose  pieces ;  and  before  starting  to  work  let  him  make  out  a 
written  list  of  the  materials  required  for  his  day’s  work,  and  carefully 
check  it  off  before  starting  to  see  that  he  has  forgotten  nothing.  It  is  a 
little  depressing  to  find  when  miles  away  from  home  that  that  trifle,  the 
lens,  has  been  left  behind.  A  valued  friend  of  my  own,  who  is  one  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  and  successful  amateurs  in  the  North  of  England,  may¬ 
be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  forgetful  photographer.  He  might  be  exactly 
described  by  a  slight  paraphrase  of  the  description  of  the  baker  in  Lewis 
Carrol’s  wonderfully-humourous  poem,  The  Hunting  of  the  Shark. 

“  There  was  one  who  was  famed  for  the  number  of  things 
He  forgot  when  lie  entered  the  ship, 

His  camera,  tripod,  drop-shutter  with  springs, 

And  the  plates  he  had  bought  for  the  trip. 

“  He  had  forty-two  boxes  all  carefully  packed, 

With  his  name  painted  clearly  on  each, 

But  having  forgotten  to  mention  the  fact, 

They  were  all  left  behind  on  the  beach.” 

His  forgetfulness  (which  gives  him  no  end  of  trouble)  is,  however, 
equalled,  or  perhaps  surpassed,  by  the  wonderful  mechanical  ingenuity 
which  he  displays  in  getting  out  of  the  difficulties  his  lapses  of  memory 
cause,  and  he  manages  to  produce  charming  negatives  which  very  often 
tempt  me  to  feel  envious. 

Coming  to  actual  outdoor  work  :  let  me  recommend  beginners  to  try  at 
first  simple  effects  of  lighting,  such  as  can  be  obtained  with  the  sun  on  one 
side  of  and  slightly  behind  the  camera,  as  brilliant  and  satisfactory  looking 
negatives  are  most  easily  got  by  this  method  of  lighting.  With  the  sun 
straight  behind  the  camera  a  direct  front  light  is  thrown  upon  the  land¬ 
scape,  which  is  usually  the  very  worst  form  of  lighting  possible  to  work 
with,  the  resultant  pictures  being  flat,  tame,  and  spotty.  Occasio’nally  with 
subjects  which  possess  great  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  in  themselves 
even  a  front  light  may  be  utilised. 

In  photographing  a  wooded  landscape,  the  sun  almost  immediately  in  front 
of  the  camera  and  just  kept  from  shining  on  the  lens  by  a  sky-shade,  gives, 
perhaps,  the  greatest  chance  of  obtaining  artistic  effect  to  the  photographer 
who  has  thorough  mastery  over  manipulative  detail,  as  nature  seen  right 
under  the  sun  reveals  many  beauties  otherwise  hidden.  Under  the  sun  the 
the  shadows  are  broad  and  massive,  and  the  heavy  summer  foliage  seems 
surrounded  by  a  halo  of  light  caused  by  the  reflections  from  the  upper 
leaves,  which  glisten  and  sparkle  in  the  glad  sunshine  like  numberless 
jewels.  In  attempting  to  obtain  effects  of  this  kind  every  possible  pre¬ 
caution  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  evil  known  to  photographers  as 
“  halation.”  Fine  effects  may  be  often  got  on  days  when  there  is  no  direct 
sunshine.  A  weak,  diffused  li°dit  suits  best  heavy  masses  of  foliage  and 
deep  wooded  glens,  such  as  those  in  which  most  of  our  Northumbrian 
“  linns  ”  are  situated.  While  the  attention  of  the  photographer  is  directed 
to  the  landscape,  atmospheric  effects  should  not  be  neglected  ;  and  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  taking  a  tine  sky  should  never  he  lost,  as  he  who  does  not 
make  his  skies  a  material  part  of  his  picture  neglects  to  avail  himself  of 
one  of  his  greatest  aids.  In  the  works  of  all  the  great  landscape  painters 
the  skies  seem  to  sympathise  with  and  form  part  of  their  subject.  The 
practice,  so  common  with  photographers  not  long  ago,  of  treating  the  sky 
as  a  white  sheet  thrown  behind  their  landscape  is  now  fast  becoming  obso¬ 
lete,  and  in  almost  all  exhibition  pictures,  and  in  many  procurable  in  the 
shops  of  photograph  dealers,  we  find  natural  skies,  either  produced  in  the 
negative  by  the  use  of  a  sky-shade  during  exposure,  or  by  the  more  trouble¬ 
some  but  more  effective  way  of  printing-in  a  sky  from  a  separate  negative 
taken  specially  for  that  purpose. 

Having  surmounted  technical  difficulties  the  amateur  will  find  it  to  his 
advantage  in  every  way  to  turn  his  attention  to  some  special  and  definite 
purpose.  To  attain  excellence  in  a  special  line  is  better  than  to  be  content 
with  mediocrity  in  many,  and  it  is  by  steady,  earnest  effort  in  one  direction 
that  the  best  results  are  most  easily  accomplished. 

Let  me  conclude  with  a  word  of  warning  to  the  beginner.  Do  not  attempt 
too  much  at  first.  It  is  necessary  to  creep  before  walking.  I  have  known 
a  man  who  could  not  develope  a  dry  plate  properly,  and  who  certainly  did 
not  know  a  good  one  from  a  bad  one,  commence  to  make  his  own  gelatine 
plates,  giving  as  his  reason  that  he  wished  everything  connected  with  the 
photograph  to  be  his  own  handiwork.  Carrying  out  his  principle  he  might 
have  started  a  glass  manufactory  and  a  paper  mill.  To  such  a  man  there 
comes  in  photography  a  quick  and  stern  Nemesis.  Frequently  it  comes, 
after  a  tour  with  the  camera  amid  beautiful  and  enchanting  scenery,  when 
in  the  silence  and  lurid  red  light  of  his  developing-chamber  he  attempts  to 
bring  out  the  images  of  beauty  latent  on  his  plates.  One  after  another  is 
plunged  into  the  developing  solution ;  but  instead  of  the  expected  pictures 
there  results  only  fog  !  fog  ! — hopeless  and  universal  fog  !  In  his  despair  he 
feels  photography  is  a  sham  and  civilisation  a  failure  ;  and  in  the  extremity 
of  his  anguish  perhaps  he  is  tempted  to  utter  the  big,  big  D.  We  may  ail 
take  warning  by  the  fate  of  the  ambitious  youth  of  heathen  mythology, 
Phaeton,  who  essayed  to  drive  the  horses  of  the  sun  ;  and  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  horses  of  the  sun  god,  whom  we  photographers  so  ardently 
worship,  will  not  be  driven,  but  must  be  gently  led. 
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RECENT  PATENTS. 

PATENTS  APPLIED  FOR. 

No.  6,242.—“  Obtaining  Photographic  Images  on  Porcelain  and  Ena¬ 
melled  or  Glazed  Surfaces.”  J.  Wetter;  communicated  by  J.  A.  Bareli. 
— Dated  April  10,  1881. 


No.  0,328. — “Frames  for  Holding  Photographs  and  Other  Pictui 
H.  H.  Hi-nd;  communicated  by  A.  Pruning. — Dated  April  12,  las). 

NOTICE  TO  PROCEED. 

No.  5,681. — “Improvements  in  and  Relating  to  Colour-Printing, 
Partly  Applicable  for  Producing  Coloured  Photographs  and  fur  .Si'iu 
Purposes.  ’  W.  R.  Lake;  communication  from  A.  Bisson,  Paris.—/), 
December  8,  1883. 

PATENT  SEALED,  April  0,  1884. 

No.  712.  —  “Improved  Apparatus  for  Washing  Photographs.” 
Hazelpine. — Dated  January  4,  1884. 

Notice. — In  the  official  journal  of  the  Patent  Office  of  the  11th  junta 
we  find  a  notice  of  application  for  the  amendment  of  the  specification 
George  Duncan  Macdougald,  of  Dundee,  No.  416,  dated  January  2  18 
This  specification  was  published  on  page  155  of  The  British  Joi  hnal 
Photography.  The  proposed  amendment  will  not  greatly  interest  , 
readers,  and,  therefore,  we  refrain  from  giving  the  details. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  ASTRAGALS  OR  GLAZING  BARS  F< 
HOLDING  AND  SECURING  GLASS  FOR  ROOF-LIGHTS  \ 

WINDOWS. 

Although  this  is  not  a  photographic  patent,  it  is  believed  that  it  v\ 
possess  interest  to  every  photographer  who  has  a  glass-roofed  studio,  seei 
that  it  embraces  a  new  method  of  attaching  the  glass  to  the  astraga 
The  invention  is  by  John  Fraser,  of  Wellgate  Works,  Arbroath,  8e< 
land,  and  the  specification  is  as  follows: — 

My  said  invention  has  for  its  object  the  constructing  of  astragals 
glazing  bars  in  an  improved  and  extremely  simple  and  economical  rnanm 
And  my  invention  consists  in  a  new  and  improved  mode  of  combinii 
strips  of  thin  lead  with  wooden  astragals  or  bars,  the  lead  strips  being  us< 
in  a  manner  which  is  now  well  known  and  commonly  practised  for  holdin 
and  closing  the  glass  by  being  folded  down  on  the  glass  when  placed  i 
position.  In  carry  ing  out  my  invention  a  saw  cut  or  deep  groove  is  forme 
along  the  top  of  the  astragal  or  bar,  and  a  pair  of  lead  strips  or  one  double 
strip  is  inserted  in  the  groove,  with  the  outer  edges  of  the  lead  projectin 
sufficiently  for  being  folded  down  upon  the  glass.  The  lead  is  secured  i 
the  groove  by  transverse  nails,  sprigs,  or  pins.  A  single  lead  strip  may  b 
used  in  some  cases. 

And  in  order  that  my  said  invention,  and  the  manner  of  performing  tl; 
same,  may  be  properly  understood  I  hereunto  append  a  sheet  of  explanator 
drawings  to  be  hereinafter  referred  to  and  representing  examples  of  nr 
improved  astragals  or  glazing  bars. 

Fig.  1  is  a  transverse  section  of  a  simple  modification  of  the  improve 
astragal,  which  consists  of  a  bar,  5,  of  wood  having  formed  along  tie 
middle  of  its  top  a  deep  narrow  groove  for  the  reception  of  a  pair  of  strip- 
6,  of  thin  sheet  lead.  After  being  inserted  the  lead  strips,  6,  are  fixed  b; 

FIG.  1.  FIG.  2. 


nails,  7,  driven  in  transversely  at  suitable  intervals  along  the  bar.  In  fij 
1  the  lead  strips,  6,  are  shown  as  they  are  before  the  glass  is  placed  in  pos1 
1  tiori.  Fig.  2  is  a  section  of  the  same  form  of  astragal  as  that  shown  in 
1,  but  with  the  glass,  8,  in  position  and  the  lead  strips,  6,  turned  down  upoi 
it. 

The  wooden  astragal  or  bar,  5,  may  be  made  of  various  forms  or  section? 
and,  if  desired,  it  may  have  grooves  or  gutters,  9,  formed  along  its  sides  a 
■  shown  in  fig.  3,  for  leading  off  moisture  or  water;  or  such  grooves  or  gutter.- 
9,  may  be  formed  so  as  to  be  covered  by  the  glass  as  shown  in  fig.  4,  or  a 
shown  in  fig.  5.  Fig.  5  also  shows  a  mode  of  using  a  single  lead  strip  foi 
securing  the  adjacent  edges  of  two  pieces  of  glass.  This  single  lead  strij 
is  cut  from  its  top  edge  down  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  glass  at  intervals 
and  the  parts  between  the  cuts  are  bended  down  upon  the  glass  alternated! 
to  opposite  sides. 

Instead  of  reproducing  all  the  figures  given  as  illustrations  of  the  speci 
fications,  we  confine  ourselves  to  figs.  1  and  2,  as  from  them  may  be  deducec 
all  the  others.  The  special  claim  is — 

The  fixing  of  lead  strips  to  astragals  or  glazing  bars  by  inserting  them  n 
grooves  formed  in  the  tops  of  the  bars  and  by  driving  nails,  or  the  like 
transversely  into  the  bars  and  through  the  lead  strips  substantially  as  anc 
for  the  purposes  hereinbefore  described. 


Vpi  ii.  18,  1884] 
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HOLOGRAPHIC  COPYRIGHT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

I  this  case  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  acting  as  a  Court  of 
,  ))eai  had  before  them  a  copyright  case.  As  it  involves  the  portrait  of 
Englishman  more  or  less  well  known,  Oscar  Wilde,  it  is  believed  that 
ry  reader  interested  in  the  law  of  copyright  in  other  countries  will  feel 
dally  interested  in  this  case.  The  story,  as  told  by  Mr.  J ustioe  Miller, 
en  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  is  substantially  as  follows 

The  suit  (he  says)  was  commenced  by  an  action  at  law,  in  which  Sarony 
(  otographer,  New  York}  was  plaintiff  and  the  Lithographic  Company 
s  defendant,  the  plaintiff  charging  the  defendant  with  violating  his 
>yri°'ht  in  regard  to  a  photograph,  the  title  of  which  is  “Oscar  Wilde, 

.  18?”  A  jury  being  waived,  the  court  made  a  finding  of  facts  on  which 
judgment  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff  was  rendered  for  the  sum  of  $600  for 
pfates  and  85,000  copies  sold  and  exposed  to  sale,  and  $10  for  copies 
nd  in  his  possession,  as  penalties  under  section  4,965  of  the  Revised 
itutes.  . 

\.mong  the  finding  of  facts  made  by  the  court  the  following  presents  the 
ncipal  question  raised  by  the  assignment  of  errors  in  the  case  : — 

‘That  the  plaintiff,  about  the  month  of  January,  1882,  under  an  agree- 
unt  with  Oscar  Wilde,  became  and  was  the  author,  inventor,  designer, 

1  proprietor  of  the  photograph  in  suit,  the  title  of  win  cl  i  is  ‘  Oscar 
ilde,  No.  18,’  being  the  number  used  to  designate  this  particular  photo- 
)  iph  and  of  the  negative  thereof ;  that  the  same  is  a  useful,  new,  har- 
i  mious,  characteristic,  and  graceful  picture,  and  that  said  plaintiff  made 
1  >  same  at  his  place  of  business  in  said  City  of  New  York,  and  within  the 
lited  States,  entirely  from  his  own  original  mental  conception,  to  which 
gave  visible  form  by  posing  the  said  Oscar  Wilde  in  front  of  the  camera, 
ecting  and  arranging  the  costume,  draperies,  and  other  various  acces¬ 
ses,  in  said  photograph,  arranging  the  subject  so  as  to  present  graceful 
times,  arranging  and  disposing  the  light  and  shade,  suggesting  and 
firing  the  desired  expression,  and  from  such  disposition,  arrangement,  or 
presentation,  made  entirely  by  the  plaintiff,  he  produced  the  picture  in 
t,  Exhibit  A,  April  14,  1882,  and  that  the  terms  ‘author,’  ‘inventor,’ 
d  ‘  designer,’  as  used  in  the  art  of  photography  and  in  the  complaint, 
san  the  person  who  so  produced  the  photograph.  ” 

dther  findings  leave  no  doubt  that  plaintiff  had  taken  all  the  steps 
pared  by  the  Act  of  Congress  to  obtain  copyright  of  this  photograph,  and 
;tion  4952  names  photographs  among  other  things  for  which  the  author, 
renter,  or  designer  may  obtain  copyright,  which  is  to  secure  him  the  sole 
ivilege  of  reprinting,  publishing,  copying,  and  vending  the  same.  That 
fendant  is  liable  under  that  section  and  section  4965  there  can  be 
question,  if  those  sections  are  valid  as  they  relate  to  photography. 
Accordingly,  the  two  assignments  of  error  in  this  court  by  plaintiff  in 
cor  are : — 

L.  That  the  court  below  decided  that  Congress  had  and  has  the  constitu- 
nal  right  to  protect  photographs  and  negatives  thereof  by  copyright. 

The  second  assignment  related  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  words  ‘  ‘  Copy- 
•ht,  1882,  by  N.  Barony,”  in  the  photographs,  as  a  notice  of  the  copyright 
Napoleon  Sarony  under  the  Act  of  Congress  on  that  subject. 

With  regard  to  this  latter  question  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  object  of 
3  statute  is  to  give  notice  of  the  copyright  to  the  public,  by  placing  upon 
ah  copy,  in  some  visible  shape,  the  name  of  the  author,  the  existence  of 
e  claim  of  exclusive  right,  and  the  date  at  which  this  right  was  obtained. 
This  notice  is  sufficiently  given  by  the  words  “  Copyright,  1882,  by  N. 
rony,”  found  on  each  copy  of  the  photograph. 

The  constitutional  question  is  not  free  from  difficulty. 

The  eighth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution  is  the  great 
pository  of  the  powers  of  Congress,  and  by  the  eighth  clause  of  that  section 
ingress  is  authorised  : — 

“To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts,  by  securing,  for 
nited  times,  to  authors  and.  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their 
spective  writings  and  discoveries.” 

The  argument  here  is  —  that  a  photograph  is  not  a  writing  nor  the  pro- 
iction  of  an  author.  Under  the  acts  of  Congress  designed  to  give  effect 
;  this  section  the  persons  who  are  to  be  benefited  are  divided  into  two 
asses — authors  and  inventors.  The  monopoly  which  is  granted  to  the 
rmer  is  called  a  copyright ;  that  given  to  the  latter  letters  patent,  or,  in 
e  familiar  language  of  the  present  day,  patent  right. 

We  have,  then,  copyright  and  patent  right,  and  it  is  the  first  of  these 
ider  which  plaintiff  asserts  a  claim  for  relief. 

It  is  insisted  in  argument  that  a  photograph,  being  a  reproduction  on 
.per  of  the  exact  features  of  some  natural  object  or  of  some  person,  is  not 
writing  of  which  the  producer  is  the  author. 

Section  4952  of  the  Revised  Statutes  places  photographs  in  the  same  class 
things  which  may  be  copyrighted  with  “  books,  maps,  charts,  dramatic 
■  musical  compositions,  engravings,  cuts,  prints,  paintings,  drawings, 
atues,  statuary,  and  models  or  designs  intended  to  be  perfected  as  works 
the  fine  arts.”  “According  to  the  practice  of  legislation  in  England 
id  America  (says  Judge  Bouvier,  2  Law  Dictionary,  363),  the  copyright  is 
•mined  to  the  exclusive  right  secured  to  the  author  or  proprietor  of  a 
firing  or  drawing  which  may  be  multiplied  by  the  arts  of  printing  in  any 
i  its  branches.” 

The  first  Congress  of  the  United  States,  sitting  immediately  after 
le  formation  of  the  Constitution,  enacted  that  the  “author  or  authors  of 
ny  map,  chart,  book  or  books,  being  a  citizen  or  resident  of  the  United 
tates,  shall  have  the  sole  right  and  liberty  of  printing,  reprinting,  publish¬ 
es  and  vending  the  same  for  the  period  of  fourteen  years  from  the 
wording  of  the  title  thereof  in  the  clerk’s  office,  as  afterwards  directed.” 
This  statute  not  ..only  makes  maps  and  charts  subjects  of  copyright, 
it  mentions  them  before  books  in  the  order  of  designation.  The  second 
•■ction  of  an  act  to  amend  this  Act,  approved  April  29,  1802,  enacts  that 
om  the  first  day  of  J anuary  thereafter,  he  who  shall  invent  and  design, 
igrave,  etch,  or  work,  or  from  his  own  works  shall  cause  to  be  designed 
ad  engraved,  etched,  or  worked,  any  historical  or  other  print  or  prints 


shall  have  the  same  exclusive  right  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years  from  re¬ 
cording  the  title  thereof  as  prescribed  by  law. 

By  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  February  3,  1831,  entitled  “an  Act 
to  amend  the  several  acts  respecting  copyright,”  musical  composition  and 
cuts,  in  connection  with  prints  and  engravings,  are  added,  and  the  period 
of  protection  is  extended  to  twenty-eight  years.  The  caption  or  title 
of  this  Act  uses  the  word  copyright  for  the  first  time  in  the  legislation 
of  Congress. 

The  construction  placed  upon  the  Constitution  by  the  first  Act  of  1790, 
and  the  Act  of  1802,  by  the  men  who  were  contemporary  with  its  formation, 
many  of  whom  were  members  of  the  convention  which  framed  it,  is  of 
itself  entitled  to  very  great  weight,  and,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
rights  thus  established  have  not  been  disputed  during  a  period  of  nearly  a 
century,  it  is  almost  conclusive. 

Unless,  therefore,  photographs  can  be  distinguished  in  the  classification 
on  this  point  from  the  maps,  charts,  designs,  engravings,  etchings,  cuts, 
and  other  prints,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  Congress  cannot  make  them  the 
subject  of  copyright  as  well  as  the  others. 

These  statutes  certainly  answer  the  objection  that  books  only,  or  writing 
in  the  limited  sense  of  a  book  and  its  author,  are  within  the  constitutional 
provision.  Both  these  words  are  susceptible  of  a  more  enlarged  definition 
than  this.  An  author  in  that  sense  is  “he  to  whom  anything  owes 
its  origin — originator,  maker;  one  who  completes  a  work  of  science  or, 
literature.”  Bo,  also,  no  one  would  now  claim  |that  the  word  “writing’ 
in  this  clause  of  the  Constitution,  though  the  only  word  used  as  to 
subjects  in  regard  to  which  authors  are  to  be  secured,  is  limited  to  the 
actual  script  of  the  author,  and  excludes  books  and  all  other  printed 
matter.  By  writings  in  that  clause  is  meant  the  literary  productions 
of  those  authors,  and  Congress  very  properly  has  declared  these  to  include 
all  forms  of  writing,  printing,  engraving,  etching,  &c.,  by  which  the  ideas 
in  the  mind  of  the  author  are  given  visible  expression.  The  only  reason, 
why  photographs  were  not  included  in  the  extended  list  in  the  Act  of  1802  is 
probably  that  they  did  not  exist,  as  photography  as  an  art  was  then 
unknown,  and  the  scientific  principle  on  which  it  rests  and  the  chemicals 
and  machinery  by  which  it  is  operated  have  all  been  discovered  long  since 
that  statute  was  enacted. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  did  not 
understand  the  nature  of  copyright  and  the  objects  to  which  it  was  com¬ 
monly  applied,  for  copyright,  as  the  exclusive  right  of  a  man  to  the 
production  of  his  own  genius  or  intellect,  existed  in  England  at  that  time, 
and  the  contest  in  the  English  courts,  finally  decided  by  a  very  close  vote 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  whether  the  statute  of  8  Anne,  chap.  19,  which 
authorised  copyright  for  a  limited  time,  was  a  restraint  to  that  extent  oil 
the  common  law  or  not,  was  then  recent.  It  had  attracted  much  attention, 
as  the  judgment  of  the  King’s  Bench,  delivered  by  Lord  Mansfield,  holding 
it  was  not  such  a  restraint,  in  Millar  v.  Taylor,  4  Burrows,  2,303,.  decided 
in  1769,  was  overruled  on  appeal  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1774.  Ibid,  2,408. 

In  this  and  other  cases  the  whole  question  of  the  exclusive  right  to  literary 
and  intellectual  productions  had  been  freely  discussed. 

We  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  Constitution  is  broad  enough  to  cover  an 
act  authorising  copyright  of  photographs,  so  far  as  they  are  representatives 
of  original  intellectual  conceptions  of  the  author.  „ 

But  it  is  said  that  an  engraving,  a  painting,  a  print,  does  embody  the 
intellectual  conception  of  its  author,  in  which  there  is  novelty,  invention, 
originality,  and  therefore  comes  within  the  purpose  of  the  Constitution  in 
securing  its  exclusive  use  or  sale  to  its  author ;  while  a  photograph  is  the 
mere  mechanical  reproduction  of  the  physical  features  or  outlines  of  some 
object,  animate  or  inanimate,  and  involves  no  originality  of  thought  or  any 
novelty  in  the  intellectual  operation  connected  with  its  visible  reproduction 
in  shape  of  a  picture.  That  while  the  effect  of  light  on  the  prepared  plate 
may  have  been  a  discovery  in  the  production  of  these  pictures,  and  patents 
could  prop'sr ly  be  obtained  for  the  combination  of  the  chemicals,  for  their 
application  to  the  paper  or  other  surface,  for  all  the  machinery  by  which 
the  light  reflected  from  the  object  was  thrown  on  the  prepared  plate,  and 
for  all  the  improvements  in  this  machinery  and  in  the  materials,  the 
remainder  of  the  process  is  merely  mechanical,  with  no  place  for  novelty, 
invention,  or  originality.  It  is  simply  the  manual  operation,  by  the  use  of 
these  instruments  and  preparations,  of  transferring  to  the.  plate  the  visible 
representation  of  some  existing  object,  the  accuracy  of  this  representation 
being  its  highest  merit.  _  .  , 

This  may  be  true  in  regard  to  the  ordinary  production  of  a  photograph, 
and  that  in  such  case  a  copyright  is  no  protection.  On  the  question  as  thus 
stated  we  decide  nothing.  .  , 

In  regard,  however,  to  the  kindred  subject  of  patents  for  invention,  they 
cannot  by  law  be  issued  to  the  inventor  until  the  novelty,  the  utility,  and 
the  actual  discovery  or  invention  by  the  claimant  have  been  established  by 
proof  before  the  Commissioner  of  Patents ;  and  when  he  has  secured  such 
a  patent,  and  undertakes  to  obtain  redress  for  a  violation  of  his  right  in  a 
court  of  law,  the  question  of  invention,  of  novelty,  of  originality,  is  always 
open  to  examination.  Our  copyright  system  has  no  such  provision  for  pre¬ 
vious  examination  by  a  proper  tribunal  as  to  the  originality  of  the  book, 
map,  or  other  matter  offered  for  copyright.  A  deposit  of  two  copies  of  the 
article  or  work  with  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  with  the  name  of  the  author 
and  its  title-page,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  secure  a  copyright.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  much  more  important  that,  when  the  supposed  author  sues  for  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  his  copyright,  the  existence  of  those  facts  of  originality,  ol 
intellectual  production,  of  thought  and  conception  on  the  part  of  the  autlior 
should  be  proved  than  in  the  case  of  a  patent  right. 

In  the  case  before  us  we  think  this  has  been  done. 

The  third  finding  of  facts  says,  in  regard  to  the  photograph  in  question, 
that  it  is  a  “useful,  new,  harmonious,  characteristic,  and  graceful  picture, 
and  that  plaintiff  made  the  same  *  *  *  entirely  from  his  own  original 

mental  conception,  to  which  he  gave  visible  form  by  posing  the  said  Oscar 
Wilde  in  front  of  the  camera,  selecting  and  arranging  the  costume,  draperies, 
and  other  various  accessories  in  said  photograph,  arranging  the  subject  so 
1  as  to  present  graceful  outlines,  arranging  and  disposing  the  light  and  snaae. 
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suggesting  and  evoking  the  desired  expression,  and  from  such  disposition, 
arrangement  or  representation,  made  entirely  by  plaintiff,  he  produced  the 
picture  in  suit.” 

These  findings,  we  think,  show  this  photograph  to  be  an  original  work  of 
art,  the  product  of  plaintiff’s  intellectual  invention,  of  which  plaintiff  is 
the  author,  and  of  a  class  of  inventions  for  which  the  Constitution  intended 
that  Congress  should  secure  to  him  the  exclusive  right  to  use,  publish,  and 
sell,  as  it  has  done  by  section  4952  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

The  question  here  presented  is  one  of  first  impression  under  our  Consti¬ 
tution,  but  an  instructive  case  of  the  same  class  is  that  of  Nottage  v. 
Jackson,  11  Queen’s  Bench  Division,  627,  decided  in  that  court  on  appeal, 
August,  1883. 

After  referring  to  the  opinions  of  Brett,  M.R.,  and  Lord  Justice  Cotton, 
relative  to  the  individual  who  is  entitled  to  be  considered  the  real  author  of 
a  photograph  (see  page  466  of  our  volume  for  last  year),  he  continued  : — 

These  views  of  the  nature  of  authorship  and  originality,  intellectual 
creation  and  right  to  protection,  confirm  what  we  have  aleady  said. 

The  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  is  accordingly  affirmed. 


©itr  (KMforial  $ablt. 

— ♦— — 

A  Popular  Treatise  of  Modern  Photography. 

Glasgow:  George  Mason  &  Co. 

We  have  reason  to  complain,  in  the  first  instance,  of  a  rather  misleading 
announcement  which  appears  on  the  cover  of  this  book.  It  is  stated  to 
be  “bj^  George  Dawson,  M.A.,  formerly  Lecturer  on  Photography, 
King’s  College,  and  Editor  British  Journal  of  Photography” — 
presumably  present  editor.  Mr.  Dawson  was  for  a  time,  eighteen  or 
nineteen  years  ago,  one  of  the  editors  of  this  Journal ;  but  it  is  scarcely 
just  to  trade  on  a  long-broken  connection  as  he  is  now  doing.  Of 
course,  all  who  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Dawson  will  be  Under  no 
misapprehension  in  the  matter ;  but  we  thiuk  it  is  only  right  that  we 
should  make  this  explanation  on  our  own  behalf. 

The  book  itself  is  written  for  beginners,  and  contains  a  good  deal  of 
information — original  and  reprint — that  will  be  found  useful  by  those 
who  have  not  an  intimate  back-knowledge  in  photographic  matters. 
There  are  some  inaccuracies,  which  are  unavoidable  in  the  first  edition 
of  any  work  of  this  description ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  information  is 
sound. 

- « - 

The  University  Boat  Race.  By  Wratten  and  Wainwrigiit. 
Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wainwright  have  this  year  repeated  their 
feat  of  four  or  five  years  ago,  in  securing  a  number  of  photographs  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the  two  universities  at 
Putney.  As  is  usually  the  case  on  “  boat-race  day,”  the  weather  was 
anything  but  favourable  for  photographic  purposes — for  instantaneous 
work  especially ;  nevertheless,  Mr.  Wratten  has  succeeded  in  obtaining, 
during  the  brief  time  at  his  command,  about  a  dozen  excellent  represen¬ 
tations  of  the  race  and  its  attendant  incidents.  Four  of  these  are 
published,  namely,  No.  1,  Clearing  the  Course ;  No.  2,  The  Race; 
No.  3,  Steamers  Following  ;  and  No.  4,  After  the  Race.  In  all  of  these 
the  various  craft  are  depicted  with  singular  clearness,  while  the  smoke 
of  the  accompanying  steamers  gives  a  bright  and  lively  appearance  to 
the  scene,  though  there  is  far  less  life  on  the  river  than  we  are  accustomed 
to  on  the  occasion  of  the  boat  race.  These  pictures  will  form  an  inte¬ 
resting  reminiscence  of  the  first  victory  of  Cambridge  after  a  long  spell 
of  ill  success. 

— ^ — 

The  Obsequies  of  the  Late  Duke  of  Albany. 

By  G.  P.  Cartland,  Windsor. 

These  pictures,  sent  by  Mr.  Cartland,  represent  the  reception  of  the  late 
Duke’s  remains  by  Her  Majesty  at  Windsor.  The  first  picture  shows 
the  reception  at  the  station  yard  ;  the  second,  the  gun  carriage  bearing 
the  remains,  and  attended  by  the  sorrowing  relatives  of  the  deceased  ; 
the  third  picture  represents  the  Guards’  band  following  ;  and  the  last, 
Her  Majesty’s  carriage,  drawn  by  six  magnificent  white  horses.  The 
exposures  given  were  about  the  one-sixth  of  a  second,  the  plates 
employed  being,  we  are  informed,  Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wainwright’s 
“  drop  shutter.” 


jHxefiit0S  of  Hockiifs. 

LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
At  the  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  10th  instant,  the  chair  was 
taken  by  Mr.  A.  Mackie. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  said  it  had  been  contended  at  the  previous  meet¬ 
ing  that  it  was  not  practicable  to  precipitate  bromide  of  silver  by  the 


Abney  process,  in  a  reasonable  time,  from  a  solution  which  should  coni 
as  much  as  (say)  one-eighth  of  a  grain  to  the  ounce  of  gelatine.  To  pi 
that  it  was  quite  practicable  he  had,  therefore,  prepared  an  emulsion  t 
morning,  and  then  showed  some  dry  films  and  a  negative  taken  upot 
plate  coated  with  it.  He  also  prepared  a  similar  emulsion  in  the  pcs,  . 
of  the  members,  using  gelatine  one  grain,  bromide  of  ammonium  two 
three  grains,  nitrate  of  silver  thirty  grains,  and  one-tenth  of  a  n„ 
of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  ounce.  The  important  point  wu»  to  l.-t 
gelatine  solution  get  cold  before  adding  the  silver.  If  it  w>  re  hot 
silver  would  emulsify  instead  of  precipitate.  After  settling  down 
supernatant  liquid  was  poured  off,  and  the  precipitate  emulsified  ii 
solution  of  gelatine  for  an  hour,  at  about  120J  to  100"  Fahr.  The  en 
sion  was  very  slow,  but  of  good  quality.  The  process  was  convem 
when  speed  was  of  no  consequence,  and  plates  were  wanted  quickly; 
from  weighing  out  the  chemicals  to  coating  the  plate  had  only  occupied  I 
hour  and  a-half.  A  few  plates  were  distributed  to  those  members  desk 
of  trying  them. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  showed  a  lantern,  consisting  of  a  box  with  a  sri 
paraffine  lamp,  and  furnished  with  two  plates  for  modifying  the  lie 
coated  with  phosphorescent  paint.  There  were  also  grooves  to  admit  i 
addition  plates  of  glass  coated  with  aurine.  Ho  found  that  one  plate 
aurine  and  two  of  the  phosphorescent  paint  gave  a  safe  light  fordarkm 
use.  He  remarked  that  the  phosphorescent  plate  next  the  light  was  act 
upon  so  as  to  give  out  light,  whilst  the  second,  shielded  by  the  first,  left 
any  time,  did  not  become  phosphorescent,  as  the  first  plate  seemed  to  h; 
absorbed  all  the  rays  capable  of  exciting  phosphorescence ;  and  as  th 
rays  were  the  same  that  acted  upon  the  bromide  of  silver,  ho  thought  tl 
the  use  of  these  phosphorescent  plates  as  mediums  for  passing  light 
photographers’  use  should  be  advantageous. 

Mr.  Debenham  said  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  make  competiti 
experiments  with  plates  coated  with  material  of  a  similar  colour  to  t 
phosphorescent  tablets  and  of  the  same  intensity. 

Mr.  Henderson  replied  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  plates  coated 
exactly  the  thickness  required. 

Mr.  Debenham  suggested  using  the  colour  in  the  form  of  an  emulskl 
and  coating  several  plates  to  different  thicknesses.  One  of  these  migl 
when  dry,  be  selected  of  the  desired  thickness. 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  sixth  meeting  of  this  session  was  held  in  5,  St.  Andrew-square, 
Wednesday  evening,  the  2nd  instant, — Mr.  Wm.  Neilson,  President, 
the  chair. 

The  minutes  being  passed,  the  following  gentlemen  were  unanimous 
elected  ordinary  members: — Messrs.  Archibald  Brown,  John  M'Lare 
J.  Keith  Chisholm,  David  Munro,  and  Thomas  Young. 

Mr.  Craig  Christie  moved  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  insert 
the  minutes  expression  of  the  sincere  regret  of  the  Society  at  the  death 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Albany,  and  that  he  prepare  addresses 
condolence  to  Her  Majesty  and  the  Duchess  of  Albany,  to  be  signed  in  t 
name  of  the  Society  by  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Secretarj 
This  was  passed  without  dissent. 

Mr.  Craig  Christie  moved  that  the  following  be  added  to  the  rules 
the  Society: — “That  the  Secretary  shall  call  Council  Meetings  after  o 
sultation  with  the  President,  and  that  he  shall  give  three  days’  notice 
members.  ” 

The  Secretary  said  that  he  had  no  objection  to  the  proposal.  It.  ho 
ever,  occasionally  happened  that  some  matter  of  importance  cropped 
which  necessitated  prompt  action,  and  when  such  was  the  case  it  might 
greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Society  if  a  delay  of  four  or  five  da 
were  made  obligatory.  He  suggested  that  as  the  Council  were  about  1 
revise  the  rules  this  matter  might  be  referred  to  the  Council.  This  v 
agreed  to.  He  (the  Secretary)  then  intimated  that  he  had  been  favom 
with  two  important  papers  by  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Hardvvich  and  Mr.  Lev 
Wright  respectively,  and  proposed  that  the  programme  be  departed  fr 
in  nrder  that  these  papers  might  receive  the  earliest  publicity.  Mr.  G. 
Mitchell  had  courteously  acceded  to  this,  and  proposed  reading  his  pa] 
at  the  next  meeting,  subject  to  the  will  of  the  meeting. 

The  proposal  having  been  passed  by  acclamation,  a  paper  by  Mr.  Hai 
wich,  entitled  Rotes  on  the  Lime  Light,  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  a; 
immediately  after  notes  on  the  same  paper  by  Mr.  Lewis  Wright.  [8 
pp.  230  and  233,  ante.~\ 

Mr.  J.  M.  Turnbull  said  he  had  listened  with  much  pleasure  to  the  at 
paper  that  had  just  been  read  and  Mr.  Wright’s  remarks  thereon.  A 
Hard  wich  was  acknowledged  to  be  an  able  and  careful  experimenter,  ai 
members  were  bound  to  listen  with  attention  and  receive  with  respect  ai 
conclusions  to  which  he  might  come.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  he  agre< 
entirely  with  everything  that  Mr.  Hardwich  had  said  in  his  paper.  1 
thought  that  the  proper  angle  for  the  burning  gases  to  strike  the  lin 
cylinder  should  be  the  greatest  that  could  be  given  without  giving  a  shade 
on  the  screen — that  is,  as  near  a  right  angle  as  possible.  He  agreed  wi 
Mr.  Hardwich  that  “light  for  all  ordinary  purposes  could  be  got  wi 
three-quarter  to  one  hundredweight  on  each  bag  ;  ”  but  where  the  very  be 
light  is  wanted  to  fill  a  twenty-feet  screen  he  believed  in  having  plenty 
pressure.  Square  weights  ought  always  to  be  used,  or,  still  better,  a  loi 
flat-sided  weight  cast  for  the  purpose,  in  shape  like  a  piece  of  pig  met: 
With  regard  to  the  ether  generator  :  he  had  used  it  many  times  with  co 
venience  to  himself,  and  believed  it  was  quite  capable  of  giving  a  lig 
equal  to  the  mixed  gases.  He  thought  it  quite  safe  in  competent  hanci 
but  it  should  not  be  trusted  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  beginners, 
who  had  only  a  slight  knowledge  of  what  they  were  doing.  In  making  e 
periments  with  the  generator  packed  in  ice,  Mr.  Hardwich  did  not  seem 
be  aware  that  all  properly-made  ether  generators  were  jacketed  or  encas< 
in  a  thick  coating  of  some  non-conductor  of  heat,  such  as  cork  raspings 
sawdust,  and  consequently  not  easily  affected  by  cold,  or  by  a  little  heat  su« 
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iat  of  a  crowded  room.  With  regard  to  the  Chadderton  accident :  he  quite 
ed  with  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Hardwich,  Mr  Aright,  and  the  published 
ion  of  Mr.  Broughton,  that  the  cause  of  the  explosion  was  that  there 
ether  in  the  bag.  The  fact  of  the  generator  being  on  the  table  and  the 
lrxg  on  the  floor  was  sufficient  in  itself  to  account  for  it  lhey  could 
have,  been  placed  in  a  more  favourable  position  for  tne  ether  to  syphon 
..  i.h«  io-hf.psf,  hack-oressure  arising.  Such  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the 


first  in  order  to  relieve  any  pressure 
Link  Mr.  Wright’s  first  objection  to  ether,  nameiy— want  of  saturation 
t'ious  one,  as  he  had  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  eitner  air  or 
on  could  be  very  easily  saturated  with  ether  to  make  them  burn  freely ; 
the  second  objection  (that  of  back-pressure)  was  one  that  would  require 
i  seriously  met  and  remedied,  either  by  the  construction  of  a  generator 
could  be  blown  back  without  sending  the  ether  back  through  the  tubes 
/interposing  3orne  thoroughly  tried  safety  contrivance.  He  had  very  little 
i  in  back-pressure  valves,  &c.,  and  the  nev/iy -suggested  pumice  chambers 
Id  require  to  be  thoroughly  tested  before  they  could  be  said  to  be  safe. 
r.  W.  Hume  remarked  that  the  subject  wasa  very  important  one,  and 
as  a  very  grave  matter  to  have  even  the  faintest  risk  of  loss  or  life  at 
-light  exhibitions.  It  was,  therefore,  well  to  seek  by  full  discussion  to 
mate,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  errors  of  manipulation  which  might 
to  danger.  With  regard  to  the  preparation  of  the  oxygen :  he  did  not 
it  necessary  to  weigh  the  ingredients ;  but,  when  making  the  gas  him- 
he  simply  blackened  the  chlorate  with  the  manganese  dioxide.  When 
the  flow  of  gas  begins  the  heat  should  be  kept  low,  for  a  kind  of  fusee 
in  goes  on  in  the  mixture  till  all  the  oxygen  comes  oft  regularly  if  a 
crate  heat  be  kept  up  below  the  retort.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
the  tube  leading  from  the  retort  be  ranged  out  with  -a  stout  spiral  wire 
3;  i  time  the  gas  is  made;  for  so  much  solid  matter  is  carried  over  that  it 
Icl  ultimately  choke  the  pipe  if  neglected  after  several  makings,  and  to 
cause  he  attributed  some  of  the  accidents  that  had  happened.  For 
e  who  suspect  black  materials  like  manganese  dioxide,  and  do  not  feel 
of  the  tests  for  it,  he  mentioned  that  red  oxide  of  iron  would  suit  quite 
/ell ;  indeed  it  was  much  preferred  in  some  chemical  laboratories,  as 
•  ng  the  gas  more  free  from  chlorous  compounds.  Common  sea-sand 
d  also  help  to  give  a  steady  flow  of  oxygen  when  mixed  with  the 
hiss  chlorate.  He  had  used  the  mixing  burner  he  exhibited  very  fre- 
itly  for  the  past  five  or  six  years  with  oxygen  and  coal-gas  in  separate 
:  under  one-hundredweight  pressure  each,  without  any  approach  to  a 
alty;  indeed,  he  considered  it  the  safest  arrangement  that  could  be 
[.  The  mixing  chamber  in  this  burner  has  no  packing  whatever.  It 
not  desirable  or  safe  that  the  weights  should  fall  off  the  bags ;  but  the 
time  he  gave  an  exhibition  in  that  room  one  of  the  weights  fell  off  the 
;en  bag  without  anything  going  wrong  except  the  diminution  of  light, 
all  went  right  when  his  assistant  replaced  the  weight.  On  former 
,sions,  too,  while  the  light  was  burning  he  had  lifted  weights  off  and 
them  on  again  without  any  accident  or  even  a  snap.  Indeed  he  could 
sec  how  an  accident  could  happen  with  that  arrangement  without  gross 
ssness. 

I\  G.  A.  Wilson  said,  with  reference  to  the  pumice  safety-ch amber, 
Injection  to  it  was  that,  after  being  repeatedly  used  or  knocked  about, 
e  of  it  was  apt  to  get  pulverised  and  blown  into  the  nozzle  of  the 
lev  and  so  choke  it  up.  The  only  safety-chamber  he  used  was  a 
mon  piece  of  cane  inserted  in  the  tubing  near  the  burner.  Through 
no  light  would  pass  no  matter  what  the  composition  of  gases  might  be, 
no  dust  would  pass  from  it  into  the  burner.  The  diameter  and  length 
Id  depend  upon  the  pressure  available  or  necessary.  He  had  found,  with 
hundredweight  on  the  bags,  a  piece  of  cane  half-an-inch  in  diameter  and 
inch  or  one  and  a-half  inch  long,  thoroughly  efficient.  His  reason  for 
iking  so  confidently  of  this  safety-chamber  was  that  some  years  ago, 
ire  ether  was  spoken  of  as  a  substitute  for  hydrogen,  he  had  an 
that  it  might  be  used,  and,  therefore,  tried  several  experiments  with 
In  one  of  those  experiments  he  fixed  a  piece  of  cane  firmly  in  the  out- 
of  the  ether  generator,  with  another  safety-valve  nearer  the  lantern, 
ai  lighted  the  burner.  This  gave  a  splendid  light  for  a  short  time,  but 
::  light  suddenly  disappeared,  travelled  along  six  yards  of  tubinsr,  sent  his 
ii:  valve  to  pieces,  and  burned  with  great  force  at  the  cane,  but  did  not 
p\s  through  it  into  the  ether  generator.  After  considering  a  moment 
the  noise  was  very  great),  he  turned  off  the  oxygen  tap  at  the  bag,  and 
was  safe.  If  the  flame  could  pass  in  one  moment  along  six  yards 
ubing  and  stop  at  the  cane,  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  simplest, 
ipest,  and  most  reliable  safety-chamber  at  present  known.  If  a  piece 
vine  such  as  he  described  were  attached  to  each  burner  he  had  not  found 
ossible  that  an  accident  could  occur,  no  matter  what  suction  took  place 
'the  weights  falling  off,  or  in  whatsoever  proportion  the  gases  were 
ed,  because  they  would  not  explode  without  a  light,  and  the  light  was 
•ped  at  the  cane.  With  reference  to  the  ethoxo  lime-light:  he  con¬ 
ned  it  safe  so  long  as  it  was  kept  burning  sufficiently  to  make  the  lime 
m descent ;  but  the  moment  it  was  turned  down  with  the  tap  for 
purpose  of  dissolving  with  a  double  lantern  it  became  dangerous.  He 
iig-hfc  tiie  danger  due  to  the  dissolving  tap  beginning  at  a  considerable 
mice  from  the  ether  generator,  and  the  intervening  tube  became  filled 
!  oxygen  gas  saturated  with  ether;  and,  as  the  little  escaping,  or  rather 
ning,  at  the  nozzle  was  not  issuing  at  high  pressure,  the  flame  rushed 
k  as  soon  as  the  dissolving  tap  was  turned  on.  Nor  is  an  explanation  far 
3ek,  for  the  ether  vapour  being  heavier  than  the  oxygen  gas,  some  of  it 
a  tendency  to  regain  its  original  liquid  form,  and  separates  from  the 
gen,  falling  back  and  down  the  tubing  into  the  generator,  leaving  behind  a 
ledly  explosive  mixture  which  when  liberated  at  the  tap  explodes  ;  and 
just  a  possible  thing,  without  the  cane  safety  chamber,  the  flame  may 
tiftl  back  to  the  ether  generator.  Some  lanternists  held  that  it  was  nob 
pible  for  the  flame  to  travel  along  tubing  ;  but  he  maintained  that  such 
n'4  only  possible  but  certain  when  using  the  mixed  burner,  if  the  weights 
st  ild  fall  off  the  hydrogen  bag,  causing  a  suction  of  oxygen  gas  into  the 


hydrogen  bag.  The  oxygen  gas  being  such  a  powerful  supporter  of  com¬ 
bustion  would  keep  the  flame  burning  inside  the  tubing  until  it  reached 
the  hydrogen  bag,  and  that  burning  caused  a  vacuum  in  the  tubing  so 
great  that  an  ample  supply  of  oxygen  would  be  drawn  in  to  form  an 
explosive  mixture,  so  that  it  was  not  only  the  falling  off  of  the  weights  that 
caused  the  suction,  but  the  combustion  as  well.  The  whole  gas  in  the  ba>- 
would  then  catch  fire  and  explode,  just  as  an  ordinary  gasometer  would  do 
if  a  light  were  applied.  It  was  an  undoubted  fact  that  bags  sometimes 
caught  fire  when  the  weights  fell  off,  and  that,  he  believed,  might  account 
for  it.  With  reference  to  the  lantern  microscope  :  he  had  also  been  giving 
his  attention  to  it,  and  had  succeeded  in  showing  a  flea  (the  object,  not  the 
disc),  six  to  twelve  feet  in  size,  clear  and  distinct  on  the  screen,  by  using  a 
specially -constructed  lens  of  wide  aperture  and  high  power. 

Hearty  votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  Mr.  Hardwich  and  Mr.  Lewis 
Wright  for  their  valuable  papers. 

Mr.  Annan  moved  that  it  be  remitted  to  the  Council  of  the  Society  to 
petition,  either  by  letter  or  deputation,  the  Convener  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Parks  and  Gardens  to  remove  the  restrictions  as  to  taking  photographic 
views  in  Princes-sfcreet  Gardens,  also  the  Surveyor  for  Scotland  of  H.M.’s 
Public  Buildings  and  Parks  to  remove  similar  restrictions  against  photo¬ 
graphing  in  the  Queen’s  Park. 

Mr.  William  Hume,  as  an  amateur,  seconded  the  motion. 

Several  members  gave  their  experience  as  to  having  been  stopped  by  the 
park  rangers,  while  others  stated  they  had  not  been  interfered  with.  It 
was  considered  a  great  hardship  that  amateurs  and  others  visiting  the  city 
should  be  debarred  from  taking  photographs  where  the  general  public 
were  allowed  free  access.  To  such  the  loss  of  time  in  applying  for  the 
requisite  permission  meant  the  lo.S3  of  their  only  opportunity  under  favour¬ 
able  circumstances.  Ultimately  an  amendment  by  Mr.  James  Crighton 
was  passed,  empowering  the  Secretary  and  President  to  draw  up  a  letter 
of  appeal,  or  visit  as  a  deputation,  the  Town  Council  for  the  removal  of  the 
restrictions  on  photographing  in  Princes-street  Gardens. 

Circulars  concerning  the  Northampton  Museum  International  Photo-  * 
graphic  Exhibition  were  distributed,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman 
terminated  the  proceedings, 

- fy — 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE  AND  NORTHERN  COUNTIES’ 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  the  Patents’  Room 
of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society’s  Institute,  on  Wednesday  the 
9th  instant, — Colonel  Sheppee,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  having  been  confirmed,  Mr.  W.  C.  Eletcher  was  nominated 
for  membership,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Inness,  F.  W.  Morgan,  J.  Russel),  aud 
A.  Ross  were  duly  elected  members. 

A  report  was  received  from  the  Council  with  reference  to  the  exhibition 
and  to  outdoor  meetings.  Some  discussion  followed,  but  finally  it  was 
adopted  unanimously. 

The  report  contained  recommendations  from  the  Council  as  follows : — 
That  no  open  competition  be  held  this  year.  That  a  private  exhibition  of 
members’  work  be  held  in  the  autumn,  at  which  a  print  be  selected  for 
exhibition  to  members,  the  print  selected  not  to  be  smaller  than  half-plate, 
nor  larger  than  10  X  8.  The  members  to  be  the  judges.  Proposed  out¬ 
door  meetings: — June,  first  Wednesday — Haward"  and  Langley:  leader, 
Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson. — July,  first  Wednesday  —  Dilston  and  Devilswater: 
leader,  Mr.  J.  W.  Robinson,  Jun. — July,  third  Saturday  afternoon — Dilston 
and  Devilswater:  leader,  Mr.  Goold. — August,  first  Wednesday — Bywell : 
leader,  Mr.  Dodds. — August,  third  Saturday  afternoon — Bywell :  leader, 
Mr.  Goold. — September,  first  Wednesday — Alnwick  :  leader,  Mr.  Auty. 

The  following  offers,  by  gentlemen,  members  of  the  Association,  had 
been  accepted  with  thanks : — Mr.  George  Borrow :  A  silver  medal  for  the 
best  set  of  three  pictures  taken  by  a  member  at  the  Society’s  outdoor 
meetings  this  year. — Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson:  A  prize  for  the  two  best  pictures 
taken  at  the  Society’s  outdoor  meetings  this  year,  the  successful  competitor 
not  to  have  previously  received  a  medal  or  diploma. — Mr.  J.  A.  Maling: 
A  silver  medal  for  the  best  set  of  three  transparencies  taken  by  a  member. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  the  adjoining  lecture  theatre,  where 
Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson  gave  an  interesting  lecture  on  Landscape  Photography 
for  Amateurs.  [See  page  249.]  After  pointing  out  the  numerous  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  the  practice  by  amateurs  of  outdoor  photography,  the 
lecturer  showed  how,  by  the  rapid  advance  in  the  manufacture  of  photo¬ 
graphic  appliances,  and  their  consequent  cheapening,  all  necessaries 
for  such  recreation  might  be  procured  at  no  great  expense.  He  explained 
how  the  technical  details  of  dry  plate  work  could  be  mastered,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  show  how  the  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  amateurs  in 
their  attempts  at  landscape  photography  were  to  be  overcome.  The  paper 
was  very  well  received.  At  its  conclusion, 

The  President  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  which 
was  passed. 

Mr.  Allison,  assisted  by  the  Hon.  Secretary,  then  proceeded  with  the 
lantern  exhibition.  Some  beautiful  slides  were  shown  and  much  ap¬ 
preciated.  The  best  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  to  Mr.  Allison  for  his 
kindness  in  bringing  his  lantern,  superintending  the  arrangements  there¬ 
with,  and  for  the  loan  of  a  very  fine  set  of  Egyptian  slides.  Also  to 
Messrs.  York  and  Son,  and  Messrs.  Watson  and  Sons,  of  London  :  Messrs. 
Mawson,  Swan,  and  Morgan,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Maling,  of  Newcastle ; 
and  Mr.  J.  Kedley  Robinson,  of  Tynemouth,  for  contributions  of  slides. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  a  communication  he  had  received  from  the 
Rev.  T.  F.  Hardwich : — 

“  Skotton  Vicarage,  April  7,  1884. 

“Dear  Sir, — I  am  sorry  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  attend  the  meeting  of 
your  Society  on  Wednesday,  the  9th  inst. ,  and  especially  so  as  I  see  there 
is  to  be  a  lantern  demonstration  at  the  close.  The  lime  light  is  just  now 
attracting  an  unusual  amount  of  attention  in  consequence  of  the  jury  at  the 
Chadderton  explosion  inquiry  having  advised  that  restrictions  should  in 
future  be  placed  upon  its  use. 
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“  What  we  want,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  more  general  understanding  of  the 
causes  which  lead  to  these  explosions,  and  then,  I  think,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  prevent  them. 

“1  speak  advisedly  when  I  say  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  accidents  at 
lantern  exhibitions  with  the  oxyhydrogen  or  ethoxo  lime-light  are  due  to 
a  sudden  stoppage  of  the  pressure  by  which  the  two  gases  are  forced  for¬ 
wards,  and  to  a  return  of  one  of  the  gases  in  the  wrong  direction.  This 
may  result  either  from  a  weight  falling  off  a  bag  or  from  a  rent  in  the  india- 
rubber  tubing.  It  may  seem  at  first  that  the  only  effect  of  a  rent  in  the 
tubing  would  be  to  allow  a  free  escape  of  the  particular  gas  passing  through 
it;  but,  if  you  consider  for  a  moment,  you  will  see  that  it  would  also  allow 
a  return  current  of  the  other  gas,  so  that  the  two  gases  would  mix  at  the 
rent  instead  of  mixing  in  the  chamber  of  the  jet.  Under  these  circumstances 
there  would  probably  be  an  explosion  if  a  naked  flame  were  near  at  hand. 

“A  lecturer  using  the  lime  light  should  examine  his  tubing  with  the 
same  care  that  the  coal  miner  examines  his  ropes  ;  and,  if  the  exhibition  is 
likely  to  be  a  crowded  one,  he  should  put  on  a  back-pressure  valve  to  secure 
himself  against  a  return  current  of  gas.  Of  the  two,  I  lay  more  stress  on 
the  use  of  back-pressure  valves  than  of  safety-tubes ;  but  why  should  we 
not  employ  both,  and  in  that  way  restore  the  confidence  of  the  public,  now 
so  much  shaken  ? 

“  If  some  photographic  society  were  to  offer  a  prize  for  the  valve  and  tube 
most  free  in  action  and  least  liable  to  get  out  of  order  the  ingenuity  of 
mechanicians  would  soon  supply  the  want. 

“It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  back-pressure  valves  are  intended  to  stop 
gas,  and  not  flame ;  whereas  safetj7-tubes  are  meant  to  stop  flame,  but  not 
gas.  By  forgetting  this  distinction  we  may,  perhaps,  blame  a  safety-tube 
where  it  did  not  deserve  it.  A  rent  in  the  india-rubber  causes  an  explosion, 
and  we  infer  that  flame  must  have  travelled  backwards  through  the  safety- 
tube  attached  to  the  jet ;  whereas  it  was  one  of  the  gases  that  passed  through 
the  tube  and  meeting  the  other  gas  a  little  lower  down  formed  an  explosive 
mixture,  which  became  ignited  from  the  light  in  the  lantern  or  some  other 
source. 

“  My  own  experiments,  so  far,  seem  to  indicate  that  an  effectual  safety- 
tube  can  be  made  without  any  difficulty,  when  it  is  protected  from  suction 
or  forcing’  by  the  addition  of  a  suitable  valve. 

“In  my  own  practice  I  have  seldom  used  these  appliances;  but  if  I  be 
spared  to  see  another  winter  I  shall,  when  lecturing  away  from  home,  em¬ 
ploy  the  blow-through  or  safety  jet,  if  practicable,  and  if  not  shall  protect 
myself  as  far  as  I  can  against  all  contingencies  in  the  way  now  suggested. 
A  blow-through  of  the  kind  described  in  the  paper  which  I  read  last  year 
before  the  Newcastle  Photographic  Association  is  very  powerful,  and  for 
most  purposes  as  good,  or  nearly  so,  as  the  mixed  gases  of  the  ethoxo  lime¬ 
light,  “  T.  Frederick  Hardwich.” 

GLASGOW  AND  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND  AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  the  Religious 
Institution  Rooms,  on  Tuesday,  the  8th  instant, — Mr.  Hugh  Reid,  President, 
occupying  the  chair. 

The  question-box  contained  the  following  : — “  Has  any  member  tried  the 
North  British  dry  plates?”  Several  members  testified  to  their  being  ex¬ 
tremely  rapid,  and  better  worked  with  a  shutter. 

The  following  new  members  were  then  admitted : — Messrs.  H.  G.  Gillespie, 
Robt.  T.  Cochrane,  Jas.  S.  Stewart,  Jas.  Bell,  Chas.  S.  Mair,  Wm.  France, 
and  Wm.  Reid. 

Mr.  J.  Y.  McLellan  then  exhibited  and  explained  Mr.  Warnerke’s 
sensitometer.  Mr.  McLellan,  however,  did  not  consider  it  altogether 
satisfactory,  as  from  his  observations  it  tended  to  deteriorate  with  age. 
Plates  which  he  found  of  the  same  rapidity  in  practice  last  year  gave  the 
number  20  quite  distinctly,  this  year  only  gave  a  little  over  14. 

Mr.  W.  Goodwin  suggested  that  temperature  had  a  great  effect  on  these 
phosphorescent  tablets. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Messrs.  Lang,  Reid,  and  others. 

Of  the  two  plates  tested  by  Mr.  McLellan,  both  out  of  the  same  batch, 
one  exhibited  the  number  14  and  the  other  only  10.  The  plate  exhibiting 
14  had  previously  been  treated  by  the  Chairman  with  Dr.  Eder’s  formula 
for  rendering  plates  more  sensitive,  viz.,  nitrate  of  silver  fifty  grains,  citric 
acid  fifty  grains,  water  one  ounce.  The  plate  was  soaked  for  three  minutes 
in  one  drachm  of  this  solution  to  twelve  ounces  of  alcohol.  This  showed 
an  increase  in  the  sensitiveness  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  one,  which  cor¬ 
responds  with  Dr.  Eder’s  results. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Berg-ins  exhibited  his  novel  form  of  portable  tourist  camera, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  introductory  remarks  said  that  a  portable  tourist 
camera,  which  would  unite  all  the  qualities  of  a  studio  camera,  an  en¬ 
larging  camera,  and  a  landscape  camera,  was  as  impossible  as  a  horse  which 
would  combine  all  the  qualities  of  a  racehorse,  a  Clydesdale,  and  a  Shet¬ 
land  pony.  His  aim  in  designing  this  camera  had  been  extreme  lightness 
as  well  as  the  necessary  strength.  In  showing  tire  camera,  which  had  been 
made  throughout  from  his  own  designs  and  under  his  own  superintendence, 
Mr.  Bergins  pointed  out  that  it  was  a  whole-plate,  solid  camera,  made  so 
that  the  four  slides,  two  fronts,  two  lenses,  and  all  other  necessary  appa¬ 
ratus  were  carried  inside.  The  principal  points  were  extreme  lightness,  the 
whole  apparatus  weighing  only  eleven  and  a-half  pounds,  carrying  seven 
plates,  very  small  bulk  ;  and,  although  the  camera  was  made  solid,  it  could 
focus  from  five  to  eleven  inches  by  putting  the  slides  nearer  or  more  distant 
from  the  front,  the  exact  focus  being  attained  by  rack-and-pinion  lenses. 
The  tripod  was  made  of  bamboo  came  going  up  like  a  walking-stick,  and 
when  a  silk  cover  was  drawn  over  it  had  the  exact  appearance  of  a  pretty 
heavy  umbrella. 

The  members  examined  and  admired  Mr.  Bergins’s  camera  and  tripod, 
and  he  kindly  answered  a  great  many  questions  concerning  it. 

Mr.  Goodwin  then  read  a  short  lecturette  and  gave  a  demonstration  of  j 
Photomicrography  [see  page  248],  taking  a  couple  of  very  successful  plates — 
one  of  a  flea  and  the  other  of  a  bit  of  a  cigar  box. 


The  members  were  very  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Goodwin’ 
hand  and  his  extremely-clear  method  of  work,  and  doubtleh 
now  “go  in”  for  this  branch  of  photography. 

The  Chairman  showed  a  camera-finder  and  view-meter  w 
had  made  at  a  trifling  cost  according  to  the  directions  in  tb 
for  1884. 

The  members  considered  both  very  useful,  especially  the  vie 

It  was  agreed,  after  a  little  discussion,  that  the  first  «. 
the  season  should  be  held  on  the  first  Alonday  in  May,  that 
the  Brig’  o’Turk  and  Trossachs,  and  that  members  leave  bj 
9  a.  in.  trains. 

After  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  a  very  large  and  successful 

adjourned. 
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LEEDS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  3rd  L 
in  the  Library  of  the  Leeds  Philosophical  Hall, — .Mr.  J.  W.  Ramsdeiq  . 
President,  occupying  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society:— M  , 
Hardy,  llubbersty,  Stokoe,  and  Grimshaw. 

Mr.  H.  Pocklington  then  read  his  paper,  entitled  Notes  on  Aw7| 
[See  page  249.] 

Mr.  Washington  Teasdale  said  he  had  tried,  he  believed,  every  l 
of  commercial  plate.  The  conclusion  he  came  to  was  that  nearly 
plate  was  capable  of  giving  good  results,  and  that  good  results  cou  1 
obtained  by  most  of  the  developing  formulae.  The  great  question  wa- 
the  developer  was  applied  to  the  plate. 

The  Chairman  said  that  for  negatives  he  had  a  strong  objection  to  ( 
green  or  brown  tones.  He  was  anxious  to  obtain  a  colour  that  would 
the  light  to  penetrate  in  such  a  way  that  he  could  be  sure  of  getting  « 
print  all  the  details  that  were  to  be  seen  in  the  negative.  If  it  u 
question  of  the  colour  of  lantern  slides  then  it  was  another  thing  altoge 
and  the  result  obtained  depended  whether  they  worked  in  what  he  v , 
call  the  acid  or  the  alkaline  lines.  He  would  give  two  formula?,  , 
giving  good  results: — 

Pearlash . .  4  ounce. 

Water . •. . .  1  pint. 

Add  two  grains  of  pyro.  to  each  ounce. 

If  the  plate  were  fixed  in  the  ordinary  hypo,  bath  the  result  would 
brown  tone ;  but  if  a  quarter  ounce  of  pearlash  be  added  to  each  pi, 
the  fixing  bath  the  result  would  be  a  golden-brown.  If,  now,  any  ol 
ordinary  clearing  solutions  were  poured  over  tbe  plate  the  colour  w 
change  to  a  purple-black,  and  could  be  again  changed  into  a  golden-bi 
by  immersion  in  the  hypo.  The  second  formula  was — 

Sulphate  of  iron  .  3  ounces. 

Water  .  10  ,, 

Tartaric  acid . 1  drachm. 

Mix  one  part  of  the  above  to  six  parts  of  saturated  solution  of  oxala 
potash.  A  plate  so  developed,  if  fixed  in  the  ordinary  hypo,  bath,  h 
cold  tone;  but  if  fixed  in  the  alkaline  hypo,  bath  it  has  a  beautiful  pui 
brown  tone. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Reefitt  reminded  the  members  of  a  plan,  suggested 
Mr.  Rogers,  of  washing  the  plate  well  after  development,  and,  if 
sufficiently  dense,  of  increasing  the  density  by  flowing  over  it  a  solutio 
ammonia  and  bromide.  In  his  own  practice,  if  a  plate  did  not  com- 
satisfactorily,  he  found  it  best  to  mix  up  a  fresh  developer  and  [dace 
plate  in  it,  when  details  and  vigour  would  at  once  appear. 

In  reply  to  a  question, 

The  Hon.  Secretary  said  almost  any  tone  of  chocolate-brown  coul< 
obtained  on  a  bromide  plate  by  increasing  the  exposure  and  developin 
a  solution  of  ferrous  oxalate  with  a  large  excess  of  citric  acid. 

Mr.  Teasdale,  in  reply  to  another  question,  said  the  best  way  to  ob 
a  good  negative  from  one  that  was  rather  weak  was  to  make  a  transpar 
in  the  camera,  under-expose,  then  over-develope,  and,  if  the  result  wen 
satisfactory,  to  repeat  the  process  in  making  the  negative  from  the  ti 
parency. 

'The  Chairman  recommended  the  use  of  washing-soda  with  pyro.  foi 
production  of  negatives  from  engravings,  &c.,  and  for  photolitrn  -graph 

Mr.  W.  T.  Grimshaw  exhibited  some  very  pleasing  effects  of  landsca 
&c.,  printed  on  ferro-prussiate  paper. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

— < ♦ - - 


BERLIN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  CULTIVATION  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

This  Association  met  on  the  7th  March, — Professor  H.  W.  Vogel  in 
chair.  Several  additions  having  been  made  to  the  library,  it  was  resol 
to  publish  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  books  in  the  Mittheilungen . 

A  number  of  groups  of  Indians  of  the  tribe  called  “Los  Caribes  (Bra 
taken  by  an  amateur,  Carl  Mbhle,  were  then  shown. 

Some  American  portraits  were  exhibited,  and  gave  rise  to  remarks  u 
the  superiority  of  the  American  photographic  printer  over  his  Europ  | 
rival. 

The  discussion  then  passed  to  the  training  of  the  negative  operator, : 
a  wish  was  expressed  by  se/eral  of  those  present  that  suitable  course.' 
lectures  on  chemistry  and  aesthetics  might  be  inaugurated  for  them. 

Herr  QaiDDS  remarked  that  he  feared  they  would  be  but  poorly  attend 
Many  photographers  to  whom  they  might  be  useful  lacked  the  time 
quired  to  attend  them  and  the  money  to  pay  for  them,  and,  he  feared 
many  cases  also  the  desire  to  benefit  by  them,  as  most  young  people  kn 
that  if  they  were  sufficiently  skilful  manipulators  they  might  get  g< 
situations  without  the  trouble  of  real  stud}7.  Very  often  the  masters  a 
would  be  the  better  for  a  little  study. 
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k  rui .tomaw  while  agreeing  with  what  Herr  Quidde  had  said, 
tv.  verv  rr  uch  inclined  to  mftitute  such  a  set  of  lectures  which  would  pro- 
-  y  ha™ to  meet  in  the  evenings  or  on  Sundays,  and  the  fee  would  have 
e  extremely  small.  He  was  aware  that  a  course  of  lessons  on  retouch- 
rTtaught  by  an  academically-trained  retoucher  had  met  with  little 
Tito  encouragement,  but  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  something  m  the 

Iwr  Ochs  (of  Frankfurt-ain-Oder)  recommended  the  use  of  tartaric 
instead  of  sulphuric  acid  to  acidify  the  iron  developer-m  the  pro¬ 
ion  of  four  grammes  of  tartaric  acid  to  500  c.  c.  of  developer, 
srr  Joop  recommended  citric  acid.  .  ,  ,  ,  ., 

,rr  Haberlandt  had  tried  the  citric  acid,  but  found  that  it  made  the 
cockle  He  had  also  been  advised  to  slightly  increase  the  proportion 
ilnhuri'c  acid  to  the  developer,  but  had  found  less  delicacy  m  the  high 
s  and  a  general  hardness.  [Dr.  Vogel  confirmed  this  last  statement.] 
lad  also  once  laid  a  half-dry  gelatine  negative  m  alcohol  m  order  to 
t  rapidly,  and  found  afterwards  that  the  parts  which  had  still  been 
t  when  laid  in  the  alcohol  had  been  strengthened  (intensified).'  The 
ence  was  that,  for  very  slight  intensification  of  gelatine  plates,  alcohol 
urjit  be  used.  But  plates  so  treated  with  alcohol  must  not  be  placed 
1  ght,  but  left  to  dry  in  a  horizontal  position ;  otherwise  they  would  be 
i i  to  become  streaky . 

ne  Chairman  and  Herr  Joop  had  had  similar  experience  with  alcohol, 
>v  they  could  not  give  a  sufficient  explanation  of  its  intensifying  action. 

err  Haberland  mentioned  another  peculiar  case.  A  wet  collodion 
,1 ;  which  had  been  intensified  with  mercury  had  to  be  weakened  with 
V  ide  of  potassium,  which  usually  takes  place  readily  enough.  In  this 
a  however,  instead  of  being  weakened  by  the  cyanide  the  plate  was 
ac  allv  intensified  by  it.  .  ,  .  . 

1  ie  Chairman  said  that  old  cyanide  of  potassium  solutions  contained  a 
get  deal  of  carbonate  of  potassium,  and  that  the  cyanide  of  potassium 
us '  disappears  by  spontaneous  decomposition,  so  that  one  would  naturally 
x  ct  the  action  of  old  solutions  to  be  different  from  that  of  freshly- 

1  >r  ared  solutions.  ,  .  ,  .  ,  . .  „ , 

■.  Kayser  showed  a  roll  of  sensitive  gelatmo-bromide  film  upon  a 
ne  jle  support  two  metres  long.  This  he  had  at  first  tried  to  use  (like 
'  1  Warnerke)  by  rolling  it  up  in  a  dark  slide,  but  latterly  he  had  cut  the 
tive  film  with  its  flexible  support  into  pieces  the  size  of  the  glass  plate 
’ould  otherwise  have  to  use.  He  also,  to  keep  it  flat,  pasted  these 
s  upon  cardboard  the  same  size.  The  side  of  the  dark  slide  was 
shed  with  a  light-tight  sleeve,  through  which  the  operator  inserted 
and  in  order  to  remove  the  exposed  film. 

lumber  of  portraits,  by  Riemann,  of  San  Francisco,  and  of  lichtdrucks, 
ihober,  of  Carlsriihe,  were  shown,  after  which  a  discussion  on  the 
is  and  difficulty  of  producing  burnt-in  enamels  followed. 
r  e  Chairman  made  a  few  remarks  apropos  of  electric  lighting,  and  the 
ance  of  the  general  public  in  regarding  a  thing  as  necessarily  good 
..  se  it  had  been  patented. 

He  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


Cormponiiitue. 


DRY  PLATES  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

To  the  Editors. 

MILKMEN, — Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  writes  in  the  last  Journal  that  only 
:khoven’s  plates  are  to  be  obtained  in  Switzerland.  Allow  me  to  say 
liuny  agent,  Mr.  C.  G.  Serinzi,  22,  Rue  de  Lausanne,  Geneva,  keeps 
lelates  manufactured  by  me  in  all  standard  sizes,  and  from  him  tourists 
icthers  may  obtain  what  they  require. 

1  iay  state,  also,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  plates  having  been 
:)  ed  to  light,  as  no  customs  examination  is  required  in  Switzerland.— I 
aifours,  &c.,  J.  Desire  England. 

l  idon,  April  9,  1884. 
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IS  A  PHOTOGRAPHER  AN  ARTIST  ? 

To  the  Editors. 

milkmen,— I  have  noticed  in  your  Journal  some  correspondence  upon 
estion  whether  a  photographer  is  an  artist.  In  a  case  in  our  Supreme 
in  which  the  copyright  in  photographs  was  in  question,  a  decision 
en  rendered,  some  portions  of  which  may  interest  your  readers. 

3  view  I  took  in  the  argument  was  that  each  work  must  be  judged 
c  its  own  merits,  and  that  while  some  photographs  could  properly  be 
d  as  works  of  art,  others  might  not  attain  to  that  dignity, 
it  view,  substantially,  was  taken  by  the  Court,  as  you  will  see.  I 
you  a  copy  of  the  decision  by  this  mail. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Park-place,  New  York,  April  4,  1884.  A.  T.  Gurxitz, 

n  abstract  of  this  decision  will  be  found  in  another  page. — Eds.] 


A  QUESTION  OF  PRIORITY. 

To  the  Editors. 

rn.EMEN, — I  thank  Mr.  Lang  for  his  letter,  which  is,  so  far,  con- 
ory  of  the  impression  I  had  as  to  the  discovery  of  the  commutability 


)  light  impression  on  a  chromo-gelatine  film  being  an  old  one  ;  but  he 
nitted  to  reply  to  the  question  as  to  when  Captain  Abney  first  pub- 
ifih  the  discovery. 

y.l  he  kindly  give  the  date,  and  the  name  of  the  publication  in  which 
■t  in  be  found. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  A.  Collier. 

1  *•«  14,  1884. 


fioUz  ant*  (Qitmes, 

R.  W.  C.  would  like  some  reader  to  inform  him  “what  metals  the  most 
readily  transmit  heat,  and  what  metals  resist  heat  the  most.  Also,  if 
there  be  any  composition  that  will  convey  water  through  fire  and  transmit 
the  heat  to  it  more  readily  than  metal.” 

L.  R.  McLachlan  inquires: — “Can  you  advise  me  of  a  good  process  for 
coating  canvas  (for  the  purpose  of  enlargements)  with  emulsion  ?  also,  if 
there  be  any  work  published  describing  the  method  ?  In  reply  :  We 
are  not  aware  of  any  work  of  this  nature.  Can  any  reader  afford  the  in¬ 
formation  ? 

B.  F.  writes:— “I  am  desirous  of  making  a  large  number  of  lantern 
transparencies.  Kindly  advise  which  of  the  many  processes  now  before 
the  public  I  should  adopt.” - In  reply  :  Our  correspondent  should  con¬ 

fine  himself  to  wet  collodion  and  the  copying  camera.  Let  the  collodion 
be  rather  thin,  and  by  preference  fully  ripe,  if  not  somewhat  old.  Develope 
with  iron  and  tone  with  platina,  if  tones  of  a  neutral  character  are 
desired. 

“What  is  the  relationship  between  the  gramme  and  the  cubic  centimetre? 
I  have  been  reading  formulae  professing  to  be  translations  from  the 

French,  and  things  have  got  a  little  ‘  mixed.’— George  J.  .Johnson.” - 

In  reply :  The  cubic  centimetre  is  a  measure  for  fluids,  whereas  the 
gramme  is  a  weight  for  solids.  Both,  however,  amount  to  nearly  the 
same  thing,  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  our  ounces  and  drachms, 
which  are  both  weights  and  measures. 

“  In  your  Notes  and  Queries  of  last  week  your  correspondent,  F.  Dugon, 
attacks  me  for  having  ‘thrown  out  inuendoes  somewhat  unjustifiable.’ 
When  one  writes  for  the  interest  of  fellow-labourers,  and  with  the  sole 
view  of  helping  them,  it  is  scarcely  wise  or  gentlemanly  for  Mr.  F.  Dugon 
to  throw  out  ‘  inuendoes’  or  to  doubt  an  assertion  which  he  cannot  dis¬ 
prove  or  for  one  moment  contend  against.  If  your  correspondent  will 
send  you  one  guinea  for  the  benevolent  fund  if  1  prove  my  statement,  I 
will  send  you  two  guineas  if  I  fail.  Will  Mr.  F.  Dugon  agree  to  this? — 
J.  Berryman.” 

Frederick  W.  Muncey  writes  :— “  I  should  esteem  it  a  great  favour  if 
you  would  answer  the  following,  as  I  experience  some  considerable 
difficulty  with  stops  in  my  lens  (rapid  rectilinear) : — Which  is  preferable 
to  use — a  small  stop  and  give  long  exposure,  or  a  larger  one  and  short  ex¬ 
posure  ?  I  find  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  subject  of  interiors  as  regards 
the  stops.  Any  information  on  the  above  will  be  most  gratefully  received.  ” 

- - In  reply  :  Always  employ  the  largest  stop  by  which  the  required  de¬ 
gree  of  definition  can  be  obtained.  In  the  case  of  interiors  it  is  well  to 
use  a  much  smaller  stop  than  it  would  be  desirable  to  employ  when 
photographing  a  landscape  or  other  outdoor  scene. 

“Will  you  tell  me  how  to  proceed  to  chemically  clean  an  article  of  solid 
silver  with  a  good  deal  of  delicate  frosted  tooling  upon  it,  so  as  not  to  polish 
the  tooled  work  ?  It  has  become  much  tarnished  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
and  the  ordinary  plate-cleaning  materials  do  not  bring  it  up  white  and 
clean,  but  sink  into  and  leave  a  smudgy  look  about  the  tooled  work.  I 
have  an  idea  that  soaking  it  well  in  a  solution  of  iodine  and  iodide  of 
potassium  first,  and  then  in  strong  hyposulphite  -of  soda,  would  restore 
its  whiteness  by  turning  the  present  oxidation  into  iodide  of  silver,  and 
dissolving  it.  You  may  know  of  some  better  method — possibly  of  dilute 
acids  ;  but  I  am  afraid  of  venturing  on  them  without  some  preparatory- 

instruction.— Lux.” - In  reply:  Articles  of  silver  are  “  bleached  ”  or 

frosted  by  first  washing  them  quite  clean,  and  then  heating  gently  and 
with  care,  so  as  not  to  melt  the  solder,  afterwards  plunging  into  water  to 
which  has  been  added  from  twenty  to  forty  per  cent,  by  volume  of 
sulphuric  acid.  Let  “  Lux”  subject  himself  to  an  educational  course  as 
follows,  previous  to  attempting  his  skill  upon  the  special  article  de¬ 
scribed  : — Place  a  shilling  or  a  florin  upon  a  ring  of  stout  wire,  and  hold 
it  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp  until  it  becomes  nearly  white— which 
will  be  the  case  before  it  acquires  a  red  heat — and  then  throw  it  into 
water  strongly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid  as  described.  When  he  is 
able  by  these  means  to  make  his  coin  of  a  pure  matt  white,  like  the  new- 
silver  dial  of  a  watch  or  like  a  disc  of  clean  white  paper,  which  he  will  do 
after  one  or  two  trials,  he  may  then  venture  the  treatment  upon  the 
silver  article  to  which  he  refers. 

(Column. 

I  will  exchange  several  cases  of  stuffed  birds,  in  perfect  condition,  for 
photographic  apparatus  or  accessories. — Address,  H.  Stone,  Drayton, 
Taunton. 

Wanted,  a  good  portable  studio,  15  x  G  feet  will  do,  in  exchange  for  photo¬ 
graphic  apparatus.  See  sale  column. — Address,  Geo.  Fear,  photo¬ 
grapher,  Trowbridge. 

I  will  exchange  whole-plate  J.S.  portrait  lens,  rack  focus,  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition,  cost  £5  a  year  ago  second-hand,  for  instantograph,  or  offers. — 
Address,  E.  B.,  10,  Wellington-street,  Gloucester. 

I  will  exchange  Stanley’s  5x4  portrait  lens,  camera,  and  stand  for 
Lancaster’s  quarter-plate  instantograph  or  Le  Meritoire  complete. — 
Address,  J.  Grimshaw,  1G,  Dale-street,  Haslingden. 

Wanted,  in  exchange  for  strong  tripod  stand,  6-inch  brass  triangle  top,  an 
old  bellows  camera,  half-plate  square,  with  or  without  focussing  or  dark 
slide. — Address,  J.  Collis,  5,  Despencer-street,  Cardiff. 

I  will  exchange  a  10  x  8  burnisher,  new,  plain  cloth  (woollen),  background, 
and  drying-box.  Wanted,  a  half-plate  Le  Meritoire  or  the  instantograph 
with  three  or  more  double  dark  slides. — Address,  C.  Arthur,  Senhouse- 
street,  Maryport. 
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I  will  exchange  my  dark  box,  on  fifty -inch  wheels,  for  Ross’s  No.  1  port¬ 
able  symmetrical  lens  or  a  pocket  camera  with  at  least  three  double  dark 
slides.  May  be  seen  any  evening  after  six  o’clock. — Address,  J.  G.  D., 
60,  Lower  Robert-street,  Plumstead,  Kent. 

Wanted,  a  fine  11  x  6  portable  landscape  camera,  by  Meagher,  two  single 
slides,  stereo,  arrangement,  fine  landscape  lens,  by  A.  Ross,  fifteen-inch 
focus,  rack  and  pinion,  in  exchange  for  a  symmetrical  or  rapid  doublet 
lens,  or  offers. — Address,  H.,  16,  Berkley-square,  London,  W. 

1  will  exchange  a  large  quantity  of  joiners’  and  cabinet  makers’  tools,  also  a 
10  x  8  bellows-body  camera,  with  single  back,  folding  tailboard,  and 
rising-front,  value  £7,  for  a  good  12  x  10  tourist’s  bellows-body  camera, 
with  not  less  than  three  double  backs.— Address,  Sedgwick,  South  View, 
Sedbergh,  Yorks. 

I  will  exchange  a  10  X  8  glass  bath,  in  case,  and  glass  dipper,  also  a  half¬ 
plate  glass  bath,  in  case,  with  ebonite  dipper,  for  a  water-tight  bath 
about  half-plate.  I  have  also  a  balustrade  and  pedestal,  a  landscape 
background,  a  large  artificial  rock,  a  quarter-plate  camera,  tripod  stand, 
and  Cassell’s  Popular  Educator ,  in  three  large  volumes,  new.  Wanted, 
Lancaster’s  pocket  camera,  printing-frames,  view  lenses,  or  what  offers  ? 
—Address,  James  Bremner,  1,  St.  James’s-road,  Forfar,  Scotland. 

Wanted,  a  good  10  x  8  or  larger  modern  tourist’s  bellows-body  camera, 
with  double  slides  and  good  wide-angle  lens,  in  exchange  for  a  splendid, 
large  musical  box,  walnut,  beautifully  inlaid,  with  patent  winder,  &c., 
barrel  sixteen  inches  long,  plays  eight  operatic  airs;  also  a  mahogany 
sliding-body  camera  for  plates  6  V  X  4J,  with  three  dark  slides  and  a 
quarter-plate  portrait  lens,  all  by  Hocking  and  Co.;  a  glass  bath  for 
plates  10  X  8,  with  a  quantity  of  silver  solution,  and  a  nearly  new 
portable  tripod  with  sliding  legs. — Address,  Taos.  Hirst,  Main-street, 
Sedbergh,  Yorks. 

— - - - - - 

to  Coraspottitenis. 

i!'5F  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Notice. — Each  Correspondent  is  required  to  enclose  his  name  and  address, 
although  not  necessarily  for  publication.  Communications  may,  when  thought 
desirable ,  appear  under  a  nom  de  plume  as  hitherto,  or,  by  preference, 
under  three  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Such  signatures  as  “  Constant  Reader ,” 
“ Subscriber ,”  &c.,  should  be  avoided.  Correspondents  not  conforming  to 
this  rule  will  therefore  understand  the  reason  for  the  omission  of  their 
communications. 

R.  Joyner. — Probably  the  negative,  and  not  the  paper,  is  at  fault.  See 
answer  to  “  G.  W.  G.” 

H.  W.  B. — Several  formulas  for  negative  varnish  are  given  in  our  current 
Almanac,  to  which  we  refer  you. 

A.  A.  A.— The  proportion  of  alcohol  you  have  added  to  the  emulsion  is 
much  too  large.  One-third  the  quantity  would  have  been  ample. 

R.  Hazel. — The  gentleman  is  still  alive  and,  we  believe,  in  perfect  health, 
though  he  has  long  since  relinquished  the  practice  of  photography. 

Hy.  J.  Locock. — From  your  description  of  the  apparatus  we  surmise  it  is 
intended  for  measuring  the  focal  length  of  lenses,  such  as  spectacle  eyes. 

Thos.  Wilson. — The  cause  of  the  dull  patches  on  the  enamelled  prints  is 
due  to  their  having  been  removed  from  the  glass  before  the  gelatine  was 
thoroughly  dry. 

A,  Z. — Common  spectacle  lenses  will  answer  the  purpose  nearly,  or  quite, 
as  well  as  more  expensive  ones.  Any  working  optician  will  supply  the 
lenses  of  almost  any  focus. 

J.  G. — The  law  requires  that  a  license  should  be  taken  out  to  use  a  still  for 
any  purpose  whatever — even  for  distilling  water.  We  fear,  however, 
that  the  law  in  this  respect  is  frequently  infringed,  and  a  penalty  incurred. 

A.  B.  X. — The  parcels  post  will  carry  glass  if  properly  protected,  so  as 
not  to  be  likely  to  cause  injury  to  other  parcels  or  to  the  officials.  The 
Post-Office  will  not  be  responsible  for  breakage,  so  you  must  pack  care¬ 
fully. 

W. — You  do  not  say  if  you  wish  to  make  the  plates  or  to  purchase  them 
ready  prepared.  From  what  you  say  we  imagine  the  fault  in  your 
negatives  is  due  to  the  development,  and  not  to  the  preparation  of  the 
plates. 

Major  Gubbins.— 1.  The  glass  referred  to  is  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Chance  Brothers.— 2.  There  is  no  other  society  that  holds  its  meetings 
nearer  to  your  new  abode  than  the  Bristol  and  West  of  England  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society. 

Omega. — The  paper,  if  it  be  at  all  like  the  sample  enclosed,  is  quite 
worthless,  except  to  be  burnt  and  added  to  your  residues.  It  appears  to 
have  been  kept  where  some  injurious  fumes  have  had  access  to  it,  and  so 
caused  the  bronzed  discolouration. 

C.  W.  W.  Very  good  work  can  be  done  by  the  Pretsch  process;  but,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  it  is  not  now  being  worked  in  this  country — at  least 
under  the  “Pretsch  ”  designation.  As  a  rule,  experts  who  work  photo¬ 
engraving  processes  do  not  publish  the  details  of  those  they  employ. 

G.  W.  G. — Probably  the  samples  of  paper  you  have  employed  were  over¬ 
toned.  Possibly,  however,  the  negatives  may  be  at  fault.  You  must 
bear  in  mind  that  unless  the  negative  itself  be  a  strong  and  vigorous  one 
it  will  be  quite  impossible  to  obtain  rich  purple  tones  with  any  paper. 

Fogged  Amateur. — If  you  refer  to  the  article  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  in 
which  the  table  was  given  you  will  find  the  information  you  require.  The 
terms  “  twenty  times  ”  or  “thirty  times  as  sensitive  as  wet  collodion” 
simply  mean  nothing  in  practice.  The  object  of  the  extra  gelatine  discs 
is  for  use  when  very  prolonged  exposures  are  required. 


Lottie. — From  the  charming  little  pictures  enclosed  you  certainly  reL 
no  instruction  in  the  selection  of  your  si  bjects. 
rience  will  enable  you  to  overcome  your  very  slight  photographic  * 
coinings.  Over  -  development  appears  to  be  the  chief  fault  fiL 
examples  forwarded.  We  shall,  indeed,  bo  pleased  to  rocciv< 
promised  pictures. 

Russell  Steele. — So  much  has  appeared  in  our  column*  during  tf  * 
few  months  on  the  subject  of  light  for  the  dark  room  that  we  are  e. 
what  surprised  at  receiving  your  query.  If  you  refer  to  the  1,- 
numbers  you  will  find  all  the  information  you  require.  We  are  son  e 
cannot  assist  you  further,  as  you  do  not  say  if  you  intend  euipl  » 
artificial  light  or  daylight. 

S.  J.  Stephenson. — The  streaks  and  n  the  “  chri 

from  the  waxing  of  the  plates.  After  applying  the  solution  you  e 
not  sufficiently  polished  the  plate ;  hence  the  “smears.  The  plate  hi  j 
be  polished,  so  that  no  trace  of  wax  may  be  apparent  on  the  surface  $ 
there  be,  you  may  rely  upon  its  showing  on  the  finished  print.  “  Ft  » 
support  ”  will  give  you  a  very  good  surface,  but  not  equal  to  that .  u 
by  glass. 

Amatettr. --Without  being  made  aware  of  the  actual  quantity  of  chi  J 
of  silver  in  the  paper  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  state  the  thew  ,] 
quantity  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  which  would  be  required  to  fix  \ 
sheet.  Practical  photographers  rarely  trouble  themselves  on  this)  . 
as  the  hyposulphite  is  so  cheap  they  always  employ  a  very  large  exc<  i 
be  on  the  safe  side.  A  small  quantity  only  of  acetate  should  be  a<  | 
occasionally. 


Photographic  Club. — At  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  this  Clu  t 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  on  Wednesday  next,  the  23rd  hint  e 
subject  for  discussion  will  be — On  Lighting  in  Landscape  Photogm  . 

Trade  Catalogue. — From  Messrs.  W.  Watson  and  Sons,  313, 1 1 
Holborn,  London,  we  have  received  a  copy  of  their  new  Catalog >  f 
Photographic  Lenses,  Cameras,  and  Accessory  Apparatus,  new  1 
second-hand.  It  is  very  comprehensive,  occupying  sixty-eight  pa;. 
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Edited  by  W.  B.  Bolton'. 

The  work  contains  about  150  ORIGINAL  articles  of  the  highest  practical  ie 
from  an  artistic,  manipulative,  and  scientific  point  of  view  in  connection  with  i  r 
graphy — contributions  which  are  copiously  illustrated  with  wood  engravings. 

Uar  The  Frontispiece,  taken  on  an  Edwards's  XL  Dry  Plate  and  print  a 
Woodburytype,  consists  of  a  charming  Portrait  of  the  Son  of  A 
Robert  Bruce  in  the  character  of  “  THE  LITTLE  BEGGAR.’' 
London:  Henry  Greenwood,  Publisher,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  IV.' 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 


Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician 
For  two  Weeks  ending  April  1G,  1884. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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LENSES  OF  THE  PAST,  PRESENT,  AND  FUTURE. 
he  comprehensive  lecturette  On  Lenses,  delivered  before  the 
ondon  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association,  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
ebenham,  and  which  will  be  found  on  another  page,  evoked  a 
easant  discussion,  in  the  course  of  which  several  matters  not 
merally  recognised  by  the  generality  of  photographers  were 
icited. 

Some,  for  example,  are  deterred  from  forming  an  intimate 
ractical  acquaintance  with  photographic  optics  on  account  of  their 
nperfect  knowledge  of  mathematical  science.  To  these  it  will  be 
insoling  to  be  informed  that  there  are  some  professional  photo- 
raphic  lens  manufacturers  who  are  quite  ignorant  of  mathematics, 
et  of  whose  productions  the  great  excellence  is  universally  ad- 
litted.  As  one  speaker  said,  a  profound  acquaintance  with 
iiemical  laws  is  not  absolutely  necessary  in  the  preparation  of 
ensitive  plates  possessing  even  great  merit,  and  so  is  it  as  regards 
lathematical  acquirements  in  the  construction  of  a  photographic 
ms.  On  the  authority  of  one  who  took  part  in  the  debate,  himself 
mathematician,  we  learn  that  Mr.  Leon  Warnerke  underwent  an 
rduous  course  of  study  in  mathematics  in  order  to  qualify  himself 
or  becoming  properly  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  working  of 
hotographic  lenses,  only  to  throw  this  all  aside  afterwards  in  favour 
f  the  simpler  and  better  mode  of  ascertaining  their  capabilities  by 
crewing  them  on  the  camera  and  witnessing  in  what  manner  they 
'ehaved  when  projecting  an  image  on  the  ground  glass. 

In  the  testing  of  lenses  this  method  is  unexceptionable  ;  but  where 
lathematical  knowledge  is  really  required  is  in  the  working  out  of 
iew  forms  or  systems  of  lenses,  although  it  is  known  that  some  of 
hese  new  systems  have  not  been  the  result  of  such  investigations  as 
.re  here  implied. 

The  system  introduced  eleven  years  ago  by  the  Astronomer-Royal 
or  Scotland,  for  enabling  a  picture  to  be  obtained  on  a  flat  plate  by 
he  full  aperture  of  a  portrait  lens  with  such  a  degree  of  marginal 
harpness  as  to  be  susceptible  of  after-amplification,  was  explained 
py  still  another  speaker,  who  showed,  by  means  of  diagrams  on  the 
ilack-board,  the  path  taken  by  the  central  and  oblique  rays  after 
ntering  the  anterior  surface,  of  the  interceptor,  which  consists  of  a 
arge  plano-concave  lens  placed  immediately  in  front  of  the  sensitive 
date,  with  its  concave  surface  next  to  the  lens.  It  was  explained 
low,  by  the  agency  of  this  intercepting  corrector,  the  oblique  or 
narginal  rays,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  brought  to  a  focus 
it  a  point  far  short  of  the  sensitive  surface  when  the  centre  was 
sharp,  were  converted  into  a  condition  of  parallelism,  and  in  this 
state  brought  into  closer  proximity  to  the  surface  of  the  plate  when 
they  were  liberated,  and  allowed  to  converge  to  a  focus  on  the 
sensitive  film. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  an  opinion  was  also  hazarded  as 
regards  the  probable  nature  of  the  lens  of  the  future.  This,  the 
speaker  said,  would,  he  thought,  partake  of  the  general  character  of 
the  dialyte,  by  which  he  meant  a  front  lens  of  positive  focus,  whether 
Tchromatised  or  not,  that  would  have  its  aberrations  controlled 
by  a  back  lens  of  a  negative  description.  The  reader  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  photographic  optics  will  readily  perceive  that 
this  principle  was  identical  with  one  of  the  two  forms  of  len3  cal¬ 


culated  by  Petzval.  Of  these  one  was  the  portrait  combination  ;  the 
other,  after  being  allowed  to  remain  dormant  for  many  years, 
eventually  emerged  as  the  orthoscopic— mistakenly  so  named,  seeing 
that  it  was  not  orthographic  at  all,  and,  from  the  nature  of  its  con¬ 
struction,  could  not  possibly  be  so.  We  may  add  that  no  such 
claim  was  even  advanced  on  its  behalf  by  the  inventor.  Since  those 
days,  however,  the  problem  has  been  again  considered,  especially  by 
Steinheil,  who,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  superior  qualities  of 
optical  glass  now  procurable,  has  modified  the  form  of  the  dialytic 
lens  with  certain  well-marked  advantages. 

But  even  in  its  original  form — or,  perhaps,  more  correctly,  with  a 
very  slight  departure  from  its  original  form— this  lens  possesses 
features  not  generally  recognised  ;  for  the  orthoscopic  objective  was 
discarded  in  favour  of  others  before  its  powers  and  capabilities  weie 
well  understood.  So  potent  is  the  influence  of  a  negative  combination 
upon  one  of  positive  character,  that  by  the  mere  separation  of  the 
components  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  a  difference  is 
produced  in  the  focus  of  the  objective — in  some  instances  exceeding 
one  inch;  while  such  an  extent  of  separation,  small  though  it  be 
(especially  in  a  lens  of  long  focus),  materially  influences  both  the 
definition  and  flatness  of  field.  Such  is  the  degree  of  perfection 
attainable  as  regards  definition  that  Petzval  employed  a  combination 
of  this  form  as  an  object-glass  to  a  telescope.  Central  definition  of 
such  a  quality,  conjoined  with  marginal  sharpness  in  fair  ratio,  are 
properties  which  should  secure  for  any  combination  of  this  kind  the 
greatest  consideration. 

With  two  such  antagonistic  combinations  as  a  positive  and  a 
negative  it  is  possible  to  effect  a  compromise  of  their  respective 
characteristic  powers  in  a  more  perfect  manner  than  if  both  were 
positive,  and  possessing  features,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  in  a 
similar  direction.  This  method  of  combining  opposite  forces  has  its 
parallel  in  chemical  manipulation,  in  which  by  the  judicious  admix¬ 
ture  of  an  acid  and  au  alkali,  or  of  any  bodies  which  react  upon  each 
other,  a  third  substance  will  be  obtained,  either  in  a  state  of 
neutrality  or  with  a  more  or  less  marked  preponderance  of  either 
of  the  combining  substances  at  the  will  of  the  chemist. 

In  previous  articles  we  have  spoken  of  thickness  as  an  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  correction  of  a  lens,  especially  as  regards  spherical 
aberration.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  example  of  the  application 
of  this  factor  in  correction  is  to  be  found  in  the  recently-introduced 
antiplanat  of  Steinheil,  in  which  the  back  combination,  like  that  of 
the  original  orthoscopic, 4s  negative.  But,  whereas  the  individual 
components  of  the  orthoscopic  back  were  very  thin,  those  of  the 
newer  lens  are  thick  in  an  abnormal  degree — in  a  degree  exceeding 
all  others  hitherto  made,’  if  we  correctly  estimate  some  diagram¬ 
matic  illustrations  of  the  objective  in  question,  with  which  we  must 
confess  personal  unacquaintance.  This  extra  thickness  of  glass 
is  not,  however,  confined  to  the  lens  to  which  reference  has  just 
been  made ;  but  is  now  a  peculiarity  in  several  others  of  entirely 
different  construction,  though  they  in  some  degree  owe  their  incep¬ 
tion  to  the  continental  saraai  previously  named. 

It  will  be  gratifying  if  the  various  papers,  lectures,  or  lecturettes 
oh  lenses  which  are  now  being  occasionally  brought  before  some 
or  other  of  the  societies  prove  the  means  of  inducing  photographers 
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to  turn  their  attention,  in  a  more  earnest  manner  than  hei'etofore, 
to  the  nature  anil  construction  of  lenses.  Intricate  chemical  inves¬ 
tigations  and  manipulations  are  made  by  the  non  -  professional 
chemist ;  what  is  there  to  hinder  a  similar  outcome  of  scientific 
ingenuity  from  being  brought  to  bear  upon  lenses?  The  pleasure 
to  be  derived  would  far  more  than  compensate  for  the  imaginary 
trouble,  while  photography  would  be  the  gainer. 


A  NEW  DEVELOPER. 

It  may  surprise  some  of  our  readers  to  learn  that  the  new  developer 
Which  today  we  introduce  to  their  notice  is  only  an  old  friend  with 
a  new  face — neither  more  nor  less  than  sulphite  of  soda.  The 
remarkable  properties  of  this  salt— which  to  those  who  have  given 
it  a  fair  trial  are  too  pronounced  to  admit  of  dispute,  and  too 
valuable  to  allow  it  to  fall  into  disuse — have  yet  been  so  much  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  discussion,  allegation  and  denial  as  to  its  peculiarities  having 
followed  one  another  in  a  most  confusing  fashion,  that  we  determined 
to  institute  a  series  of  experiments  to  set  dispute,  at  anyrate  upon 
some  of  its  properties,  at  rest.  Incidentally  we  discovered,  while 
prosecuting  our  researches,  that  sulphite  of  soda  possessed  a  power, 
similar  to  that  possessed  by  ammonia  and  the  fixed  alkalies,  (f 
developing*  when  combined  with  pyrogallol,  the  image  on  a  gelatine 
plate. 

The  course  of  our  experiments  showed,  in  the  first  place,  that 
sulphite  did  not  produce  green  fog;  in  the  next,  that  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  it  is  the  reverse  of  a  retarder;  and,  thirdly,  as  we  say,  that 
when  mixed  with  pyro.  it  was  capable  of  developing  a  plate  without 
any  other  chemical  being  added.  We  have  made  a  large  number  of 
trials,  and  have  still  more  in  progress,  but  none  of  them  are  calcu¬ 
lated  to  throw  any  doubt  upon  the  conclusion  at  which  we  have 
arrived.  It  will  suffice  for  our  purpose  if  we  here  describe  some  of 
the  leading  experiments  we  made. 

A  mixture  of  nine  grains  of  pyro.,  eighteen  grains  of  sulphite  of 
eoda,  and  four  ounces  of  water  was  made,  and  a  plate  which  had 
had  the  same  exposure  that  would  have  been  required  for 
ammoniacal  pyro.  development  was  placed  in  it.  After  a  lapse  of 
about  ten  minutes  the  lightest  portions  of  the  image  began  to  show 
themselves,  and  the  negative  then  gradually  gained  in  detail  and 
intensity  till,  in  ninety  minutes,  a  printing  negative  of  first-rate 
quality  was  produced,  and  one  which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
might  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred  printers  without  their  observing  anything  unusual 
in  it. 

This  was  a  fact  sufficiently  remarkable  to  render  further  investi¬ 
gation  desirable.  The  first  thought  that  might  naturally  arise 
would  be  regarding  the  purity  of  the  sample  employed.  It  was 
“recrystallised  sulphate  of  soda,”  purchased  from  a  first-class  house, 
and  answering  every  test  for  ordinary  impurities.  As  this  salt,  how¬ 
ever,  is  manufactured  by  the  addition  of  a  measured  quantity  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  soda  to  a  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  neutralised  with  soda, 
there  was  the  chance  that,  though  recrystallised,  there  might  in  the 
successive  crystallisations  have  been  retained  in  the  crystals  sufficient 
carbonate  to  act  as  a  developer  without  any  question  of  sulphite. 
We  carefully  tested  the  sample,  and  found  no  reason  to  suspect  the 
presence  of  that  salt.  Litmus  paper  is  no  real  test,  for  the  sulphite 
is  a  salt  with  an  alkaline  reaction  naturally,  so  that,  however 
rigidly  it  may  have  been  purified,  it  would  turn  red  litmus  paper 
blue;  hence  the  addition  of  an  acid  till  neutrality  to  litmus  paper 
was  reached  would  not  necessarily  show  that  free  alkali  was  the 
cause  of  the  acid  being  “  killed.” 

We,  nevertheless,  added  citric  acid  to  a  solution  of  sulphite  til! 
no  change  was  capable  of  being  produced  by  it  upon  litmus,  and  then 
we  ascertained  the  amount  of  carbonate  of  soda  required  to  neutra¬ 
lise  this  quantity  of  acid.  We  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
one  grain  of  carbonate  represented  the  fullest  neutralising  capacity 
of  twelve  grains  of  sulphite. 

Possessing  these  data  we  mixed  a  fresh  batch  of  solutions,  composed 
only  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  pyrogallol.  Taking  six  grains  of  pyro., 
and  one  grain  of  carbonate  of  soda  as  representing  the  utmost  alkaline 
gyuv&leiit  of  the  twelve  grains  of  sulphite  we  placed  in  it  one  half  ! 
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of  an  exposed  plate,  and  developed  it  side  by  side  with  the  othe: 
half  in  the  pyro.  and  sulphite.  Iu  an  hour’s  time  the  latter  (whicl 
was  fully  exposed)  reached  a  density  almost  sufficient  for  printing 
purposes,  while  the  sodaic  solution  in  the  same  time  gave  a  poor, 
feeble,  under-exposed  image  utterly  worthless  for  any  purpose  what 
ever.  Solutions  were  then  made  with  three  and  with  six  grains  oj 
carbonate  to  the  same  quantity  of  pyro.  as  before,  namely,  sb 
grains.  The  whole  plate  became  covered  wit  h  fog  before  any  imagt 
had  time  to  appear,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  an  hour  not  a  trace  oi 
one  was  visible  through  the  fog. 

It  thus  appeared  probable  that  the  sulphite,  as  well  as  possessing 
a  power  of  initiating  development,  might  also  act  like  a  bromide  in 
preventing  fog;  and  to  test  this  we  exposed  fresh  plates  and 
developed  them  as  we  did  the  last,  with  the  exception  that  we  added 
twelve  grains  of  sulphite  to  each  solution,  giving  the  same  exposure. 
The  effect  of  the  addition  was  remarkable.  In  place  of  hopeless 
fog  a  soft  and  delicate  image  was  brought  out  quite  free  from  fog, 
and  showing  evident  signs  of  over-exposure. 

It  is  clearly  evident  from  this  record  of  our  experiments  that 
sulphite  of  soda,  when  joined  with  pyro.,  possesses  a  power  of  its 
own — quite  irrespective  of  any  free  alkali  that  it  may  contain— of 
completing  the  development  of  a  picture,  and  we  have  shown  also 
that  it  assists,  or  is  assisted  by,  carbonate  of  soda  to  the  same  end. 
What  its  precise  function  is  when  associated  with  ammonia  should 
in  practice,  be  well  known  ;  that  point,  however,  it  is  not  our  pur¬ 
pose  at  present  to  discuss.  We  are  continuing  our  experiments 
with  larger  proportions  of  sulphite  and  other  variations,  and  we 
shall  lay  them  before  our  readers  if  they  present,  as  is  most 
probable,  further  points  of  interest. 

We  may  conclude  our  present  remarks  by  pointing  out  certain 
characteristics  of  the  negatives  we  obtained.  Firstly:  in  none  of 
them  (prolonged  as  was  the  development)  did  the  sickly,  deep  yellow 
“pyro.  stain”  become  visible — a  stain  which  even  sulphite  does  not 
entirely  prevent  in  a  long  development.  This  stain  appears  to 
require  the  presence  of  ammonia  for  its  production.  Secondly  :  not 
a  trace  of  green  fog  was  visible,  though  the  plates  under  experiment 
could  be  made  to  exhibit  it  under  a  forced  ammonio-pyro.  develop¬ 
ment.  Finally  :  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  from  these  recorded 
results  that  sulphite  is  the  reverse  of  a  retarding  agent — a  result 
contrary  to  the  recorded  experience  (erroneous,  as  we  believe)  of 
many  experimentalists. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  HEAT  ON  BICHROMATED  GELATINE 
WHILE  IN  A  FLUID  CONDITION. 

The  interest  taken  in  processes  based  on  the  action  of  light  upon 
gelatine  in  conjunction  with  the  alkaline  bichromates,  such  as  tl>e 
mmerous  photo. -relief  processes,  appears  to  be  constantly  increasing,. 
There  is  no  disguising  the  fact,  however,  that  all  processes  dependent 
lpon  the  reaction  of  light  on  bichromated  gelatine  are  beset  with 
lifficulties  to  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  those  reactions. 
Perhaps,  on  the  present  occasion,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say 
the  reactions  of  the  bichromate  upon  the  gelatine  itself  under 
different  conditions  and  before  its  exposure  to  light.  This  is  a 
point  which,  if  not  entirely  disregarded,  certainly  has  not  received 
that  amount  of  attention  which  is  commensurate  with  its  impor¬ 
tance. 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that  an  experimentalist  will  take  up 
i  process  and  work  it  in  strict  accordance  with  the  directions  and 
Formula  given,  and  yet  he  will  entirely  fail  in  obtaining  anything 
approaching  a  successful  issue.  Another,  working  with  precisely 
he  same  formula  and  apparently  under  the  same  conditions,  on  the 
:ontrary,  will  succeed  in  securing  a  result  of  the  most  satisfactory 
■haracter.  Now,  both  may  have  kept  absolutely  to  the  same 
Formula,  even  to  using  the  same  kind  of  gelatine — upon  the  character 
>f  which  much  at  all  times  depends  ;  yet,  upon  comparing  notes, 
:hese  two  experimentalists  fail  to  detect  wherein  lies  the  discrepancy 
in  the  results  at  which  they  have  each  arrived. 

If  an  expert  be  consulted,  the  first  suggestion  probably  will  be 
ffiat  the  two  samples  of  gelatine  employed  were  of  a  different 
character,  the  one  being  suitable  to  the  particular  process  in 
question  and  the  other  the  reverse.  A  further  opinion,  generally 
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azarded  on  similar  occasions,  is  that  the  cause  of  failure  is  due  to 
he  bichroraated  film  being  dried  too  slowly  and  at  too  high  a 
jmperafcure,  or,  perhaps,  too  rapidly.  The  conditions  under  which 
le  films  were  dried  are  certainly  some  of  the  most  prolific  sources 
'  failure  or  success  in  many  of  the  processes  which  are  dependent 
x>n  the  solubility  of  the  gelatine  after  exposure  to  light,  as  in  the 
,se  of  the  stannotype,  the  Woodburytype,  the  carbon,  and  pre¬ 
sses  of  an  analogous  character.  This  branch  of  the  subject 
is,  however,  so  frequently  been  treated  in  these  pages  that  it  is 
lite  unnecessary  to  dwell  further  upon  it  on  the  present  occa- 
>n.  Our  object  now  is  to  point  out  another  cause  of  failure 
lich  frequently  arises  when  the  films  are  formed  in  the  sensitive 
ate;  that  is,  when  the  bichromate  is  added  to  the  solution  of 
:  latine  before  the  film  itself  is  produced,  as  is  the  case  with  many 
ocesses. 

We  are  led  to  these  remarks  after  reading  the  paper  by  Mr.  W. 
ing,  Jun.,  on  Poiteviris  Photo.-Relief  Process ,  which  he  read 
fore  the  last  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Photographic  Association, 
his  communication,  after  giving  the  formula  for  the  gelatine 
ixture  employed,  Mr.  Lang  says  : — “  A  concentrated  solution  of 
:hromate  of  potash  was  added  to  the  warm  gelatine  just  before 
ing."  The  italics  are  ours.  Now  the  time  of  the  addition  of  the 
chromate  to  the  gelatine  is  an  important  point  in  connection  with 
any  processes  beside  the  one  in  question;  and  its  importance  is 
t  very  generally  recognised — at  least  by  those  who  have  had  but 
cited  experience  in  this  particular  direction.  The  importance  to 
attached  to  the  time  that  the  bichromate  is  in  contact  with  the 
latine  while  it  is  in  a  fluid  and,  consequently,  a  heated  condition 
very  often  overlooked  in  describing  the  working  details  of  a 
ocess ;  or,  if  it  be  mentioned  at  all,  it  is  very  often  unheeded  by 
e  experimentalist,  and  this  frequently  conduces  to  want  of  success 
uniform  results. 

Let  a  solution  of  gelatine  of  a  soluble  kind  be  prepared  and 
vided  into  two  parts.  To  one  let  a  given  proportion  of  bichromate 
>  potash  be  added,  the  mixture  kept  in  a  fluid  state  for  (say)  a 
uple  of  hours,  and  afterwards  a  film  be  formed  with  it — either  on 
per  as  in  the  carbon  process,  or  on  glass  as  in  the  Woodburytype. 
,5  the  same  time  let  a  corresponding  film  be  produced  with  the 
'  her  portion  of  the  gelatine  solution,  but,  in  this  instance,  with 
9  same  proportion  of  bichromate  added  immediately  before 
ing.  Then  let  both  films  be  dried  under  precisely  similar  condi- 
ms,  and  afterwards  printed  under  identical  circumstances. 

Upon  developing  these  two  films  a  very  marked  difference  will  be 
•  servable  between  them.  The  one  in  which  the  bichromate  was 
ded  at  the  last  moment  will,  doubtless,  develope  rapidly  and 
thout  the  slightest  difficulty ;  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  will  be 
ry  difficult  to  develope,  if  it  do  not  prove  to  be  absolutely 
soluble.  This,  in  all  probability,  will  be  the  case,  particularly  if 
e  temperature  at  which  the  gelatine  was  maintained  had  been  at 
1  elevated.  If,  however,  a  picture  can  be  developed,  a  consider- 
!  le  difference  will  be  perceived  in  the  sensitiveness  of  the  two 
ms.  That  in  which  the  bichromate  was  added  just  prior  to 
e  film  being  made  will  probably  require  as  much  as  twice  or 
rice  the  exposure  of  the  other.  This  simple  experiment  will 
rve  to  explain  several  of  the  discrepancies  which  at  times  have 
nn  met  with  when  experimenting  with  bichromated  gelatine 
•ocesses. 

It  will  now  be  manifest,  in  making  comparative  experiments  with 
chromated  gelatine  films  generally  which  are  prepared  in  the 
nsitive  state,  that  in  all.  instances  the  bichromate  should  be  added 
i  nearly  as  possible  the  same  time  before  the  film  is  formed  or  becomes 
t,  in  order  to  obtain  uniform  and  reliable  results.  From  the  fore- 
)ing  it  will  be  seen  that  if  a  large  quantity  of  gelatine,  with  the 
chromate  in  it,  be  prepared  at  once  and  considerable  time  elapse 
ffore  it  is  used  up  a  marked  difference  in  sensitiveness,  solubility, 
id  general  behaviour  may  be  anticipated  between  those  films 
hich  are  first  and  those  which  are  last  produced. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  pretty  obvious  to  all  that  the 
rger  the  proportion  of  bichromate  salt  present  in  the  gelatine,  and 
e  higher  the  temperature  at  which  the  mixture  is  maintained,  the 
oi  e  exalted  will  be  the  sensitiveness  and  insolubility  of  the  film,  It 
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is  tolerably  well  known  that  moist  bichromated  gelatine  films,  practi¬ 
cally,  are  not  rendered  insoluble  by  the  action  of  light ;  but  it  is 
not  so  well  understood  that  an  insolublising  action  is  slowlv  set  up 
in  the  gelatine  if  it  be  kept  long  in  a  fluid  condition  with  the  bicbro* 
mate  in  it,  which  action  results  in  total  insolubility  when  the  film  is 
dried. 


THE  LATE  REV.  F.  F.  STATHAM,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

The  amiable  and  genial  President  of  the  South  London 
Photographic  Society  is  no  more.  He  died  of  bronchitis  ! 
(from  which  he  had  been  suffering  for  sevei’al  days),  on  ; 
Tuesday  last,  the  22nd  inst.,  at  7.30  a.m. 

How  much  this  Society,  which  he  loved  so  long  and  so 
ardently,  owes  to  him,  besides  its  existence,  will  probably  ! 
never  be  revealed.  The  sad  bereavement  is  the  more  affecting  ! 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  “silver  wedding”  of  the  Presi-  j 
dent  and  the  Society  was  to  have  been  celebrated  in  a  manner  ! 
becoming  the  occasion  on  the  10th  of  next  month.  Fitting  ’ 
preparations  were  being  actively  made  for  the  auspicious 
event,  including  the  presentation  of  a  suitable  testimonial  ; 
to  a  president  who,  by  his  unflagging  attention  and  kindly  ; 
interest,  had  secured  the  affection  and  esteem  of  not  only 
the  members  of  the  Society  and  of  London  photographers 
generally,  but  also  of  the  numerous  photographers  from 
the  provinces  who  have  occasionally  come  to  town  to  attend 
the  annual  technical  meetings  of  the  South  London  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society. 

Mr.  Statham  had  for  many  years  been  rector  of  the  ’ 
populous  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Newington,  London,  and  had 
endeared  himself  to  everyone  by  his  unremitting  attention 
to  his  duties.  We  shall  next  week  have  a  more  extended 
notice  of  our  deceased  friend,  accompanied  by  a  portrait.  ; 

The  interment  will  take  place  at  Norwood  Cemetery 
tomorrow  (Saturday),  at  4.30  p.m.,  the  first  portion  of  the  ® 
service  taking  place  at  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Walworth,  at  < 
3  p.m.  ? 


Mr.  S.  D.  McKellen  writes,  in  connection  with  our  last  week’s 
article  on  Adapting  the  Camera  to  Lantern  Purposes,  that  the 
exact  method  described  by  us  has  been  adopted  by  him  and  applied 
to  every  one  of  his  new  cameras.  He  rightly  judges  that  this  fact 
was  not  known  to  us  when  we  wrote,  or  we  should,  of  course,  have 
mentioned  it.  The  arrangement  is,  however,  of  sufficient  value  to 
deserve  all  the  publicity  we  can  give  it. 


Two  new  societies  are  announced — one  at  Nottingham,  the  report  of 
the  first  meeting  of  which  appears  in  the  usual  column  ;  the  other  at 
Monte  Video,  probably  the  first  organisation  of  that  description  in 
South  America.  _ 

An  unusual  compliment  has  been  paid  to  English  journalism  by  one 
of  our  American  contemporaries  in  the  publication  twice  over  of 
an  article  which  appeared  originally  on  “this  side.”  As  the  subject 
matter  of  the  article  generally  did  not  seem  to  warrant  such  special 
treatment  we  have  sought  for  some  tangible  explanation  of  the 
extraordinary  phenomenon,  but  have  signally  failed,  unless — and 
the  idea  strikes  us  as  too  ludicrous  to  be  accepted  as  a  real  explana¬ 
tion — the  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  editor  of  the 
journal  in  which  the  double  reproduction  occurs  is  in  the  repro¬ 
duced  article  spoken  of  as  “that  admirable  example  of  the  photo¬ 
grapher,  artist,  operator,  publisher,  and  man - ”  (but,  respect¬ 

ing  his  modesty,  we  reserve  the  name).  If  that  be  the  explanation, 
then  we  are  puzzled  to  know  something  else.  Is  it  the  suspicion  of 
being  considered  a  “photographer,”  an  “artist,”  an  “operator, 
a  “publisher,"  or  a  “man”  that  most  tickles  our  contemporary  s 
fancy?  Perhaps  when  the  time  comes  round  again  in  the  Jun® 
number  for  the  third  periodical  republication  he  will  supply  the 
information  as  an  append. 

Every  photographer  takes  an  interest  in  incandescent  lamps— -that 
form  of  electric  illumination  with  which  photography  seems  con* 
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neeted  through  the  name  of  Swan,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
the  particular  kind  of  electric  light  least  suited  of  all  for  illuminating 
the  sitter.  The  Paris  Opera  is  to  be  entirely  lighted  by  these  lamps, 
and  already  the  work  of  fitting  has  begun,  four  hundred  being  now 
in  use.  Six  thousand  is  the  entire  number  required. 


Our  contemporary,  the  Chemical  News ,  contains  a  droll  “  notice  to 
imposters.”  It  appears  that  a  large  number  of  scientific  men  have 
been  victimised  by  a  fluent  rogue,  who  passes  himself  oft  as  a 
chemist  in  distress,  and  on  the  strength  of  his  tale  has  received 
sums  of  money  from  all  quarters.  The  editor  of  the  Chemical 
News  gives  a  general  notice,  “  in  the  hope  that  the  gentleman  in 
question,  being  satisfied  with  the  good  haul  he  has  got  out  of 
tender-hearted  men  of  science,  will  in  future  devote  his  talents  to 
harder-hearted  men  of  the  world,  who  are  so  much  more  able  to 
indulge  in  the  luxury  of  giving.” 


That  such  impostors  are  to  be  met  with  in  photographic  ranks  our 
readers,  doubtless,  know  too  well,  but  they  have  generally  walked 
from  the  last  town  (usually  a  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  miles)  before 
they  have  ventured  to  press  their  tale  upon  those  they  interview.  A 
close  series  of  questionings  will,  however,  in  most  cases  dispose 
of  their  claims  if  the  photographer  have  a  fair  acquaintance  with  or 
knowledge  of  his  brother  photographers.  A  contributor  to  these 
pages  once  had  an  experience  very  suggestive  of  the  impostor 
the  Chemical  News  describes.  A  distressed  gentleman  called  upon 
him  at  his  private  residence,  and  represented  himself  as  a  private 
tutor  belated.  His  story  was  disbelieved,  and  he  departed,  calling  at 
a  neighbouring  house  where  ladies  only  resided.  Quickly  discovering 
the  fact  he  so  terrified  the  inmates  that  they  gave  him  money  to  get 
rid  of  him.  The  next  day  he  made  his  appearance  at  the  said 
photographer’s  studio,  a  single  night’s  rest  having  converted  him 
into  a  photographer’s  assistant.  He  did  not  recognise  the  features 
of  the  photographer,  and  displayed  considerable  surprise  when  told 
he  would  be  given  into  the  hands  of  the  police  if  he  did  not  leave 
the  neighbourhood  at  once. 


In  a  recent  address  On  Engineering  Progress,  the  chief  engineer  of 
one  of  the  American  railways  predicted  that  aluminium  was  destined 
at  no  distant  day  to  replace  steel  for  rails  and  bridge  construction. 
We  hope  that  it  may  not  be  distant,  for  then  this  most  useful 
metal  would  doubtlessly  find  an  immense  field  of  utility  in  photo¬ 
graphy  ;  but  we  much  fear  our  hopes  are  built  upon  sand. 


The  use  of  nickel,  however,  has  become  thoroughly  naturalised 
amongst  us,  and,  whatever  may  be  the  probabilities  as  to  aluminium, 
photographers  will  continue  to  make  use  of  nickel  as  a  plating  to 
iron  or  steel.  This  plating  is  usually  performed  by  the  aid  of  elec¬ 
tricity  ;  but,  according  to  Stolba,  small  objects  can  be  satisfactorily 
boated  without  a  battery.  He  gives  the  following  directions  for 
the  purpose: — A  concentrated  (saturated  1)  solution  of  chloride  of 
zinc  is  diluted  with  twice  its  volume  of  water.  This  mixture  is 
boiled  in  a  copper  vessel,  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  being 
»4ded  if  there  should  appear  a  precipitate  of  basic  chloride  of 
Next,  a  small  quantity  of  powdered  zinc  is  added — an  addi¬ 
tion  which  causes  a  deposit  of  zinc  upon  the  vessel.  Hereupon 
sufficient  chloride  or  sulphate  of  nickel  is  added  to  the  bath  to  give 
a  distinctly-green  colour,  and  the  previously-cleaned  articles  are 
then  immersed  in  the  liquid  in  contact  with  zinc  and  allowed  to 
remain  there  for  fifteen  minutes,  the  temperature  being  maintained 
at  boiling  point  during  the  operation.  If  the  coating  be  insufficient 
the  articles  are  again  immersed  till  the  deposit  is  of  sufficient  thick¬ 
ness.  In  this  way  he  claims  to  be  able  satisfactorily  to  coat  articles 
of  zinc,  cast  and  wrought  iron,  steel,  and  copper. 


The  following  formula  is  recommended  for  a  cement  for  fastening 
together  articles  of  brass  and  glass : — One  part  of  caustic  soda,  three 
parts  of  resin,  and  five  parts  of  water,  and  then  kneaded  into  half 
the  usual  quantity  of  plaster  of  Paris.  The  cement  will  stand  heat 
very  well,  and  hardens  in  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  If  zinc  white  be  substituted  for  the  plaster  of  Paris  the 
hardening  will  be  slower. 


At  a  meeting  in  the  Parker  Museum  at  the  close  of  last  month,  the 
chair  being  occupied  by  Sir  Joseph  Lister,  Bart.,  a  most  interesting 
demonstration  was  made  before  a  distinguished  audience  by  Mr, 


Watson  Cheyne,  of  a  subject  which  is  attracting  world-wide  atten 
tion  at  the  present  time — the  great  group  of  minute  organism 
known  under  the  name  of  Bacteria.  These  minute  forms  of  am 
mated  matter  play  a  vast  part  in  the  economy  of  nature,  decay  am 
disease  being  inseparably  linked  with  them.  Most  of  thf.se  f<-l 
diseases  that  in  the  history  of  man  have  destroyed  millions  of  his  kim 
are  set  down  to  the  presence  and  growth  of  these  auimalculte  ead 
disease  having  its  own  characteristic  bacterium.  A  complete  know 
ledge  of  their  peculiarities  of  size  and  conformations  is  necessary  to  tin 
spread  of  a  knowledge  of  their  properties,  and,  in  consequence,  of; 
possibility  of  finding  a  remedy  against  them,  ^ind  here  photograph} 
plays  a  most  useful  part.  They  cannot,  however,  be  photographs 
just  as  they  are  found,  and  they  require  to  be  stained  with  certaii 
chemical  preparations  before  being  placed  in  the  micro. -camera- 
some  needing  one  stain,  and  others  a  different  one.  Details  of  th< 
manner  of  doing  this  which  have  been  found  most  useful  by  expert 
we  may  bring  before  our  readers  at  some  future  time.  I)r.  Robert 
Koch,  at  the  meeting  we  speak  of,  exhibited  a  large  number  oi 
these  photographs  upon  the  screen,  and  they  were  inspected  with  the 
closest  attention.  Investigations  into  the  nature  of  these  marvellou> 
bodies  are,  comparatively  speaking,  in  their  infancy,  and  we  maybe 
sure  that  photography  will  play  no  mean  part  in  elucidating  them. 


LIME-LIGHT  EXPLOSIONS  AND  THEIR  PREVENTION 

I  have  read  your  sensible  leading  article  on  Lime-Light  Explosions 
and  Their  Prevention  with  much  pleasure,  and  agree  with  you 
that,  in  the  words  of  the  old  proverb,  “  it  is  easy  to  take  a  horse  to 
the  water,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  compel  him  to  drink.”  Still  it 
may  be  hoped  that  lantern  exhibitors  generally  will  be  wise  in 
time,  or  they  may,  by-and-by,  have  to  lecture  to  empty  benches. 

You  recommend  back-pressure  valves  as  a  preventive  of  lime¬ 
light  explosions  ;  but  I  think  one  reason  why  they  are  not  moreiu 
favour  is  that  there  are  little  practical  difficulties  in  using  them. 
The  metal  valves  are  apt  to  “stick”  and  the  oiled  silk  to  become 
porous,  so  that  at  last  the  gas  passes  almost  as  easily  in  one  direc¬ 
tion  as  in  the  other.  I  have  lately  used  thin  vulcanised  rubber 
sheeting  in  my  Chadwick  valves  with  advantage ;  but  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  screw  them  up  too  tightly,  or  the  india-rubber  will 
cockle  and  make  the  valve  leak. 

Hemming’s  safety  tube  is  perfect  of  its  kind,  but  scarcely  avail¬ 
able  for  the  lime  light,  as  the  chlorine  in  the  oxygen  would  be  sure 
to  rust  the  wires.  I  used  this  tube  for  years  in  King’s  College, 
London,  and  never  knew  an  instance  of  the  oxyhydrogen  flame 
passing  back  into  the  receiver  ;  but  then  the  flame  was  burnt 
near  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  and  there  was  no  forcing  nor 
suction.  When  safety  tubes  fail  in  the  lantern  it  is,  without 
doubt,  from  one  of  these  two  causes.  The  latter — namely,  suc¬ 
tion — can  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  back-pressure  valves, 
but  the  former  only  by  placing  the  safety  tube  in  the  front  fart 
of  the  jet  immediately  above  the  mixing  chamber ;  and  this, 
in  the  case  of  an  old  jet,  is  not  always  convenient.  I  have  proved 
that  the  pumice  safety  tube,  alluded  to  in  my  paper,  will  resisi 
a  considerable  amount  of  forcing  without  allowing  the  flame  to 
pass;  but  it  will  not  stand  the  “exhaustive  testing”  proposed 
by  Mr.  Lewis  Wright.  On  connecting  one  of  these  pumice  chamber; 
with  the  H  end  of  the  jet  by  means  of  a  long  tube  of  stou 
vulcanised  rubber,  and  then  closing  the  O  tap  of  the  jet  so  as 
to  allow  no  room  for  recoil,  I  succeeded  in  driving  the  flame  quite 
through  the  pumice  and  shattering  the  balloon  on  the  other  side. 
In  this  case  the  volume  of  the  gas  was  large  and  the  expansive 
power  on  explosion  sufficiently  great  to  overcome  the  resistance.  I 
might,  perhaps,  have  prevented  it  by  using  a  longer  column  of 
pumice,  but  then  another  difficulty  would  have  arisen,  viz.,; 
diminished  pressure  of  gases  and  diminished  light. 

Altogether  the  subject  is  one  which  requires  consideration,  but 
I  believe  it  will  eventually  be  worked  out  to  a  satisfactory  conclu¬ 
sion.  Why,  for  example,  could  not  a  metal  valve  be  placed  imme¬ 
diately  in  front  of  the  safety  chamber  to  break  the  violence  of  the 
explosion  and  partially  close  the  tube  1  Or,  as  an  alternative,  a 
side  opening  might  be  made,  stopped  with  a  cork  or  a  valve.  Some 
vent  must  be  found  for  gas  exploding,  unless  the  volume  be  very 
small;  and  if  an  outlet  be  not  provided  it  will  either  burst  the 
rubber  or  force  its  way  through  the  safety  tube. 

The  best  plan  would  doubtless  be  to  construct  the  jet  in  the  first 
instance  with  a  small  chamber,  of  about  half-an-inch  in  diameter  by 
half-an-inch  in  length,  immediately  below  the  nipple,  to  be  filled 
with  pounded  and  sifted  pumice  or  with  the  finest  shot  procurable, 
or  with  coarse  ejnery  powder.  If,  in  addition,  a  back-pressure 
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valve  were  placed  on  tlie  nozzle  of  each  gas  hag  I  believe  you  would 
have  “a  burner  by  which  an  explosion  would  not  be  possible  by 
accident,  by  carelessness,  or  by  design.’  . 

Since  writing  the  cibovc  I  Ikivg  received  tlie  Jouiiicil  of  tlie 
18th  instant,  containing  a  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh 
Photographic  Society,  and  also  a  communication  from  Mr.  G.  R. 
Baker”  to  which  I  hope  to  reply  next  week. 

T.  Frederick  Hardwich. 


STANNOTYPE. 

No.  X. 

At  this" stage  the  process  of  stannotype  may  be  said  to  end,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  subsequent  printing  operations  are  in  all  respects 
identical  with  Woodburytype.  Stannotype  is,  in  fact,  merely  a 
simplified  method  of  producing  a  printing-mould  from  which  proofs 
on  gelatinous  ink  can  be  made. 

The  printing-press,  as  used  for  this  purpose,  consists  in  its 
improved  form  of  an  accurately-planed  iron  bed,  to  one  end  of 
\\  hich  is  hinged  an  arched  beam  carrying  the  top  plate  of  the 
press,  which  is  also  accurately  surfaced.  The  top  plate  is  attached 
to  the  arch  of  the  press  by  means  of  a  screw  and  binding  clamps, 
a  ball-and-socket  arrangement  allowing  it  to  be  fixed  in  any  position 
with  regard  to  the  bed  of  the  press. 

When  the  mould  is  ready  for  printing  two  or  three  thicknesses 
of  stout  blotting-paper  or  “  drying-board  ”  of  the  same  size  as  the 
mould  are  damped  and  laid  upon  the  bed  of  the  press  with  the 
relief  superposed.  The  three  clamping  nuts  having  been  loosened 
and  the  top  plate  allowed  perfect  freedom  of  movement,  the  press 
is  closed  by  means  of  the  lever  handle  provided  for  that  purpose. 
The  top  plate  will  now  lie  in  contact  with  the  upper  surface  of  the 
mould,  and,  provided  all  the  surfaces  are  true,  there  will  be  perfect 
contact.  The  middle  screw  under  the  arch  of  the  press  is  now 
tightened,  by  which  means  the  top  plate  is  forced  into  contact  with 
the  mould.  In  this  manner  the  degree  of  pressure  is  varied  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  requirements  of  each  particular  mould.  The  top 
screw  is  then  tightened,  which  clamps  the  top  plate  firmly  to  the 
arch  of  the  press,  and,  finally,  the  bottom  screw,  which  governs  the 
lit  11  and  socket,  and  fixes  the  position  of  the  pressure  surface.  If 
the  press  be  now  opened  and  the  top  plate  lifted  it  will  always  return 
to  precisely  the  same  position  and  with  ah  equal  degree  of  pressure. 

The  mould  is  prepared  for  printing  by  wiping  it  over  with  a 
piece  of  flannel  saturated  with  a  mixture  of  paraffine  and  olive  oil, 
as  thin  a  layer  of  grease  being  left  on  as  possible.  This  operation 
is  to  be  repeated  after  pulling  each  print,  in  order  to  enable  the 
gelatinous  ink  to  leave  the  mould.  If  any  portion  of  the  surface 
escape  oiling  the  print  is  nearly  certain  to  stick  and  tear  away  the 
tinfoil,  necessitating  the  removal  of  the  old  and  its  replacement  by 
a  new  facing. 

The  ink  is  composed  simply  of  coloured  gelatine,  which  may,  we 
believe,  be  purchased  in  a  concentrated  form,  requiring  only  solution 
in  warm  water.  Those  who  prefer  to  make  their  own  ink  can, 
however,  easily  do  so.  A  thick  solution  of  any  good,  hard  gelatine, 
varying  in  strength  from  fifty  to  eighty  grains  to  the  ounce  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  temperature  and  season,  forms  the  basis.  This  is  coloured 
by  means  of  indian  ink  with  a  little  alizarine  or  purpurine  added  to 
give  warmth.  A  very  convenient  liquid  indian  ink  is  obtainable  at 
the  establishments  of  most  artists’  colourmen.  The  alizarine  or 
purpurine  are  dissolved  in  strong  ammonia,  and  added  as  desired  to 
the  blackened  gelatine,  very  little  being  required  to  produce  the 
desired  effect.  If  the  ink  be  made  up  with  the  addition  of  ten  to 
twenty  per  cent,  of  alcohol  it  will  keep  for  a  very  long  time. 

No  hard  and  fast  rules  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  exact  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  ink,  as  this  will  vary  not  only  with  the  season  and 
temperature  but  also  with  the  depth  of  the  relief  and  the  nature 
of  the  subject.  The  chief  points  to  be  observed  are  that  more 
gelatine  will  be  required  in  hot  weather  than  in  cold,  in  order  to 
compensate  for  the  retarding  action  of  the  increased  temperature 
on  the  setting  of  the  ink.  As  regards  the  colouring  matter  :  this 
should  be  increased  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the 
mould,  a  shallow  mould  or  one  deficient  in  contrast  requiring  more 
colour  than  a  deep,  well-contrasted  relief.  However,  half-an-hour’s 
practice  at  the  press  will  teach  the  operator  more  than  a  volume  of 
written  instruction. 

,  .The  paper  employed  is  of  a  special  character,  made  expressly  for 
this  purpose.  Ordinary  photographic  paper  of  good  quality  and 
even  texture  is  treated  with  a  solution  of  shellac  in  borax,  and 
t,!1  submitted  to  heavy  pressure  between  steel  rollers  or  plates,  by 
which  means  a  fine,  smooth,  and  impervious  surface  is  imparted, 


which  prevents  the  ink  soaking  into  the  paper  and  destroying 
the  purity  of  the  lights.  The  whole  secret  of  success  in  this  style  of 
printing  rests  in  the  paper,  and  to  attempt  to  make  shift  with 
inferior  or  unsuitable  paper  is  simply  to  waste  time. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  actual  operation  of  printing.  The  ink, 
carefully  filtered  into  a  convenient-sized  bottle  or  jug,  with  suitable 
arrangement  for  keeping  it  at  the  proper  temperature,  is  placed 
ready  to  the  right  hand  of  the  press.  The  paper,  cut  to  size,  is  also 
placed  within  easy  reach,  and  clear  of  the  greasy  flannel  used 
for  oiling  the  relief.  The  mould  having  been  properly  levelled  and 
oiled,  as  already  described,  the  press  is  opened  and  a  pool  of  ink 
poured  on  to  the  centre  of  the  printing  surface.  A  piece  of  paper 
is  taken  and  dexterously,  but  without  hurry,  laid  over  it  and  the 
press  closed.  The  paper  is  “sprung”  into  a  curve  and  laid  down 
upon  the  mould  in  the  same  manner  as  in  sensitising  albumenised 
paper.  Upon  closing  the  press  the  superfluous  ink  is  squeezed  out 
at  the  edges  of  the  mould  and  collects  in  a  groove  at  the  edge 
of  the  bed  of  the  press,  whence  it  may  be  removed  in  the  solid  state 
and  remelted  when  necessary. 

The  ink  which  escapes  at  the  edges  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  the 
time  necessary  to  allow  the  picture  to  set.  Thus,  as  soon  as  the 
surplus  ink  from  the  last  closing  of  the  press  has  become  firm 
the  press  may  be  opened  and  the  print  removed  without  fear.  This 
is  done  by  simply  lifting  it  by  one  corner,  and  slowly,  but  firmly, 
peeling  it  away  from  the  mould.  It  is  then  laid  face  upwards  on  a 
sheet  of  plate  glass  and  the  thick  mass  of  solidified  ink  removed 
from  the  edges  by  means  of  a  steel  spatula.  The  print  is  then  ready 
for  the  next  operation  of  “aluming,”  if  that  operation  be  considered 
necessary,  or  otherwise,  for  drying. 

A  word  may  be  said  as  to  the  necessity  for  observing  a  proper 
temperature  when  using  the  ink.  If  it  be  too  hot  it  will  take 
longer  to  set,  and  so  slow  the  printing  operation;  while  its  greater 
thinness  will  cause  it  to  run  away  from  the  higher  lights  under 
pressure,  and  so  produce  hardness  and  patchiness  in  the  prints.  If 
too  cold  it  will  partially  set  before  the  press  can  be  closed,  with  a 
result  that  may  be  readily  imagined. 

The  first  adjustment  of  the  press  will  rarely  be  found  to  be 
exactly  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  mould;  but  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  first  proof  will  show  what  readjustment  is  required. 
Thus,  the  pressure  may  be  too  great,  or  vice  versa ,  or  the  top  plate 
may  not  be  in  strict  parallelism  with  the  printing  surface.  Again  : 
the  ink  may  be  too  dark  or  the  contrary,  or  a  thousand-and-one 
little  details  may  strike  the  eye  of  the  practised  printer,  who  will 
know  how  to  remedy  or  modify  them. 

With  regard  to  the  “fixing”  with  alum:  though  not  absolutely 
necessary,  many  persons  prefer  to  adopt  it  as  an  additional  safety. 
If  not  so  fixed  or  hardened  the  picture,  of  course,  remains  soluble 
in  warm  water,  and  so  is  liable  to  damage.  The  fixing  process 
consists  in  immersing  the  prints  for  from  five  to  ten  minutes  in  a 
saturated  solution  of  alum  (carefully  filtered),  after  which  they  are 
rinsed  in  one  or  two  changes  of  water  and  hung  up  to  dry,  when 
they  become  practically  insoluble. 

There  is  nothing  special  to  be  said  with  regard  to  the  drying, 
except  that  it  is  important  here,  as  in  every  other  portion  of  the 
process,  to  avoid  dust,  owing  to  the  sticky  nature  of  the  surface  of 
the  moist  print.  When  dry  the  prints  are  trimmed  and  mounted  in 
the  usual  way. 


ELIMINATION  OF  HYPOSULPHITE  OF  SODA. 

We  have  lately  had  occasion  to  investigate  the  condition  of  a 
number  of  silver  prints  which,  about  twelve  years’  ago,  were  made 
under  test  conditions  as  regards  the  probability  of  their  fading 
owing  to  presence  of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

While  it  is  known  that  several  substances — pei’oxide  of  hydrogen 
and  hypochlorite  of  lime,  inter  alia — will  decompose  the  minute 
traces  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  left  in  a  print  as  the  result  of  hast} 
or  imperfect  washing  after  fixation,  without  injurious  action 
upon  the  print  itself,  provided  a  sufficient  degree  of  dilution  be 
practised,  the  anti-hypo,  agent  in  the  case  in  question  had  been  one 
of  the  salts  of  lead — the  acetate.  We  may  here  observe  that  the 
prints  referred  to  had  successfully  withstood  the  ravages  of  time, 
when  such  is  understood  to  be  confined  to  the  period  abo\e  men¬ 
tioned.  Indeed,  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  justification  in  speaking 
of  twelve  years  as  quite  a  respectable  period  of  duration  in  the  life 
of  a  silver  print,  when  it  is  well  known  that  many  succumb  betoie 
the  expiration  of  four  or  five  years.  , 

The  strength  of  the  lead  bath  necessary  to  ensure  the  safety  ot 
silver  prints,  so  far  as  such  safety  can  be  ensured  by  the  removal  or 
the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  is  about  one  grain  of  acetate  of  .ead  to  an 
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ounce  of  water.  The  method  of  employing  it  is  to  fix  as  usual  in  a 
solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  rinse  the  prints  in  three  or  four 
changes  of  water,  then  transfer  them  to  the  lead  bath,  in  which  they 
may  remain  from  live  to  ten  minutes,  concluding  with  a  final  wash¬ 
ing  to  remove  the  lead.  The  whole  operation  occupies  far  less  time 
than  is  considered  necessary  to  remove  the  hyposulphite  by  simple 
washing,  while  it  ensures  the  desired  end  being  attained  in  an 
effective  manner. 

One  of  the  readiest  and  best  tests  for  the  presence  of  hyposulphite 
in  a  solution  is  that  which  is  so  Avell  known  and  often  described  as 
the  iodine  and  starch  test.  Upon  a  print  having  been  cut  in  two 
parts,  and  one  half  quickly  and  somewhat  roughly  treated  with  the 
lead  in  the  manner  above  described,  while  the  other  was  allowed 
to  soak  in  water,  occasionally  changed,  during  an  entire  day,  the 
former  showed  by  the  test  mentioned  not  the  slightest  presence  of 
the  fixing  agent,  while  in  the  latter  its  presence  was  quite  apparent. 

In  the  olden  times — that  is,  between  the  years  1840  and  1850 — 
the  salts  of  lead  were  frequently  employed  by  calotypists  in 
eliminating  hyposulphite  of  soda  from  their  prints.  It  then  became 
■passtf,  or  was  permitted  to  fall  into  a  state  of  desuetude,  eventually 
being  rediscovered  or  resuscitated  in  America  by  Mr.  Henry  J. 
Newton,  a  New  York  amateur,  who  is  now  justly  entitled  to  the 
honour  of  its  modern  introduction. 

But,  however  anomalous  it  may  appear,  we  do  not  hold  the 
opinion  that  hyposulphite  of  soda,  per  se,  induces  fading  in  a  print; 
for,  as  we  have  already  placed  upon  record,  and  as  the  experiments 
and  opinions  of  others  will  confirm,  a  print,  otherwise  properly 
treated,  may  even  at  a  final  operation  be  immersed  in  a  (weak) 
solution  of  this  salt  (sodium  hyposulphite)  and  dried  without  subse¬ 
quent  washing,  and  remain  quite  good  for  many  years,  retaining 
its  pristine  brilliancy.  This  was,  in  days  of  yore,  also  specially 
noticed  by  M,  Blanquart-Evrard,  Mr.  Thomas  Sutton,  and  others. 


TISSUE  FOR  BURNT-IN  ENAMELS. 

Experiment  with  the  transfer  process  of  Lieut.  Pavloffski  demon¬ 
strates  that  by  making  the  mixture  of  gum,  honey,  and  bichromate 
up  as  a  tissue,  not  only  is  there  more  certainty  in  the  result,  but 
the  firing  is  much  facilitated,  as  the  collodion  is  apt  to  deflagrate 
and  spoil  the  image,  and  also  prevent  the  glaze  from  burning  to 
the  proper  brilliancy  unless  the  tablet  be  overloaded  with  glaze  flux. 

This  modification  is  not  published  for  the  mere  motive  of  making 
a  different  formula,  but  for  the  reason  that  in  the  writer’s  hands 
the  process  as  published  did  not  realise  expectations;  therefore,  the 
modification  was  tried,  and  success  was  the  result  of  the  initial 
trial,  which  was  repeated  with  subsequent  ones. 

Of  course  there  is  nothing  novel  in  this  change  of  procedure,  as 
the  process  as  published  by  Lieut.  Pavloffski  is  upon  the  same  lines 
as  Swan’s  original  carbon  process,  which  was  soon  afterwards 
altered  in  a  similar  way,  with  the  result  that  the  modification  has 
entirely  superseded  the  original  method. 

The  formula  that  was  successful  is  as  follows  : — 

Gum  arabic .  1  ounce, 

Water  (boiled) .  12  ounces, 

dissolved  by  the  aid  of  very  gentle  heat  in  about  eighteen  hours. 
Strain  first  through  muslin  and  then  through  flannel.  Now  take  a 
tube  of  Hancock’s  china  colour  (for  water)  and  mix  the  contents 
with  three  drachms  of  honey  in  a  mortar  by  means  of  an  ivory 
spatula;  then  add  by  degrees  the  above  solution  of  gum,  and  when 
thoroughly  mixed  add  two  ounces  of  a  saturated  solution  of  bicro- 
mate  of  potash  and  strain  through  three  thicknesses  of  fine  muslin. 

Now  polish  a  piece  of  glass  of  any  convenient  size  and  smear 
with  a  little  vaseline,  which  polish  off  with  a  clean  linen  rag  ;  then 
spread  a  comparatively  thick  film  of  the  sensitive  compound,  and 
place  the  plate  upon  a  levelling-stand  until  semi-dry.  A  piece  of 
plain  Saxe  paper  cut  to  size  is  now  damped,  and,  after  being  laid  in 
position  over  the  tissue  compound  is  lightly  squeegeed  into  contact ; 
and  the  plate  may  be  placed  away  to  dry  in  a  closet  at  about  120° 
Fahr.,  or  in  front  of  a  fire,  and  when  the  desiccation  is  complete 
the  film  adhering  to  the  paper  backing  is  stripped  off.  Safe-edge 
the  negative  to  be  printed  from,  and  expose  for  about  half  the  time 
that  a  carbon  print  would  require. 

Prepare  the  enamel  tablet  by  washing  first  in  a  weak  solution  of 
soda ;  then  rinse  and  apply  a  weak  mixture  of  water  and  nitric  acid. 
Again  rinse  and  coat  with  a  filtered  solution  of — 

Gum  arabic .  1  di’achm. 

W ater  . .  5  on nces. 

Saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash...  -k  drachm. 

Then  dry  and  expose  to  light,  so  as  to  harden  the  film. 
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The  exposed  tissue  is  dipped  in  cold  water,  afterwards  squeeze, 
into  contact  with  the  prepared  tablet,  allowed  to  stand  l<>r  a  IV 
minutes,  and  then  immersed  in  tepid  water.  Strip  off  the  pane 
backing  and  at  once  transfer  the  tablet  to  cold  water,  gently  lavii 
the  picture  until  the  development  is  nearly  complete.  Then  pL, 
in  a  dish  containing  a  mixture  of  water  twenty  ounces,  metlivhti 
spirit  one  ounce;  transfer  to  another  containing  equal  parts  . 
water  and  spirit,  and  finally  to  one  containing  methylated  Hpu 
only. 

The  picture  is  now  dried  by  the  aid  of  heat,  and  then  coat, 
with  a  varnish  of  oil  of  tar  and  essence  of  lavender.  When  tl, 
becomes  tacky'  dust  upon  it  a  glaze  or  flux  powder  by  means  of 
small  pepper  dredger,  and  place  the  tablet  at  the  mouth  of  tl 
furnace  until  evenly  heated  throughout ;  then  transfer  into  tl 
muffle,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  firing  will  be  complete. 

The  process  is  much  simpler  and  the  manipulations  easier  tli  • 
either  the  dusting-on  or  the  substitution  method. 

It  cannot  be  said  as  yet  how  long  the  sensitive  tissue  will  ke. 
in  good  condition  ;  but,  judging  from  the  life  of  bichromated  pi. 
rnented  gelatine,  a  week  will  perhaps  be  the  limit.  To  obviate  th 
necessity,  therefore,  of  preparing  the  tissue  throughout  as  want*, 
omit  the  bichromate  in  the  formula,  sensitise  the  tissue  by  imimi 
sion  in  a  two-per-cent,  solution  of  bichromate  as  required,  and  dr 
in  front  of  the  fire.  “  Gup.” 


ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  GELATINE  PLATES. 

[A  communication  to  the  Bristol  and  West  of  England  Amateur  Photographic 

Association.) 

In  taking  up  this  subject  upon  which  to  read  a  paper  before  tb I 
Association  1  do  so  with  a  considerable  amount  of  diffidence,  as  it  In 
been  so  fully  and  ably  treated  in  the  journals  by  those  who  have  her ! 
able  to  devote  not  only  their  spare  time  but  the  whole  of  their  time  tl 
it — both  theoretical  and  practical  students. 

However,  as  i  have,  ever  since  I  adopted  the  gelatine  process,  mad 
almost  all  the  plates  1  have  used,  1  am  perhaps  somewhat  qualified  l 
offer  some  few  remarks  upon  this  subject,  which  remarks  I  shal 
endeavour  to  make  of  as  practical  a  nature  as  possible.  In  this  deter 
mination  I  am  perhaps  somewhat  strengthened  by  the  belief  that  niuci 
assistance  can  be  given  by  verbal  explanation  and  ocular  demonstratio 
which  written  treatises  will  not  adequately  convey,  and  by’  cert  .i 
inquiries  made  by  various  members  which  have  seemed  t.>  imply  a  desir 
that  I  should  give  such  demonstration.  This  being  so,  I  cheerful! 
accede  to  the  request,  if  by  so  doing  I  can  impart  information  or  remit 
any  help,  even  in  any  small  degree. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  treat  the  subject  under  two  heads,  namely 
Formulas  and  What  to  Avoid,  and  Modus  Operandi  and  Dangers  Ineelr 
Thereto. 

Formula;  and  Wiiat  to  Avoid. 

Primarily  I  would  say  hereon — “  Adhere  to  what  is  simple,  and  wliei 
you  get  a  good  formula  that  suits  you  in  all  respects  stick  to  it.” 

Gelatine  plate-making  requires  much  system  and  as  much  uniformit 
as  is  possible,  so  that  by  often  searching  for  novelties  or  being  lc 
away  by  much-belauded  formulae,  when  one  is  already  working 
process  which  gives  certain  and  reliable  results,  there  is  great  dang, 
of  sacrificing  a  certainty  for  an  uncertainty,  and  wasting  much  valual/ 
time,  which,  in  the  present  day,  I  am  sure  no  one  can  afford  to  do. 

The  formulae  may  be  classed  under  two  heads,  namely,  those  invob 
ing  digestion,  and  others  boiling.  The  former  has  been  a  very  favour!' 
method  for  somewhat  slow  plates;  but  I  cannot  help  recommendin 
those  desirous  of  making  plates  to  adopt  the  latter  course,  namel; 
boiling  where  possible,  because  much  time  is  thereby  saved,  half-ar 
hour  or  so  taking  the  place  of  twelve  or  fourteen  hours.  Great' 
certainty  is  assured,  the  temperature  during  digestion  sometime 
creeping  up  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  manner  during  the  operator 
absence,  the  emulsion  being  thereby  damaged.  For  a  business  man  it 
is  far  more  convenient,  as  the  whole  operation  can  be  completed  clurinc 
the  leisure  of  an  evening,  when  in  the  other  case  the  stoppage  ot 
the  digestion  arrangements  for  setting,  &c.,  &c.,  have  to  be  conducts 
very  often  at  a  time  when  one’s  thoughts  are  being  drawn  towards  the 
shortly-to-he-encountered  business  of  the  day,  resulting  in  hurry  and  r 
want  of  deliberation  not  conducive  to  careful  aud  satisfaeton 
manipulation . 

Of  course  in  a  paper  such  as  this  it  is  impossible  to  go  into  tin 
thousand-and-one  varieties  of  modes  of  getting  more  or  less  at  tin 
same  end,  especially  as,  to  a  certain  extent,  one  must  perforce  k 
guided  by  the  difference  of  taste  regarding  speed,  colour  of  plate,  mod 
of  development,  &c.  I  may,  however,  give  my  own  ideas  as  to  tin 
class  of  formula  which,  taken  altogether,  is  the  most  desirable. 

I  do  not  feel  at  all  drawn  to  those  formulae  which  include  amongst 
their  ingredients  chloride ;  for  my  experience  has  been  that  the  result  is 
a  cold,  grey  colour,  neither  pleasing  in  appearance  nor  facilitating  the 
judgment  of  density.  I  have  found  the  most  reliable  plates,  and  those 
possessing  most  vigour  in  every  respect,  accompanied  by  clear  shadows 
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1(1  a  general  appearance  of  pluck,  together  with  a  rich  warmth  of 
.lour  in  the  resultant  negative,  have  been  prepared  with  an  emulsion 
intaiiiing  iodide;  and,  so  far  as  my  own  practice  is  concerned, _ I  see 
>  prospect  of  my  omitting  this  from  my  emulsions.  The  negatives  I 
tve  brought  for  your  inspection  are  those  from  which  my  pictures  ex- 
bited  at  the  Bristol  International  Exhibition  were  printed ;  and  I 
ink  1  may  say  that  they  are  more  of  the  wet-plate  class  of  negative 
an  a  good  many  gelatine  negatives  one  sees— alike  as  regards  colour, 
jarness,  and  general  pluck.  They  were  all  prepared  with  an  emulsion 

ntaining  iodide.  _  „  .  . 

Another  important  point- — in  fact,  the  s  II  -  important  one— m  the 
ike  of  the  emulsion  is  the  complete,  rapid,  and  yet  steady  admixture 
the  bromo-iodide  and  silver.  For  this  purpose,  various  nicely-con¬ 
noted  rapidly-revolving  whisks  and  emulsion  vessels  have  been 
ustructed;  but  I  consider  we  are  all  of  us  greatly  indebted  to  the 
>de  lately  introduced  by,  I  believe,  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton,  and  which 
;thod  commends  itself  to  me  as  being  the  most  perfect  (and  almost 
tomatic)  that  we  could  possibly  possess.  Instead  of  pouring  the 
ution  of  bromo-iodide  into  that  of  the  silver,  the  dry  silver  in 
ratals  is  placed  in  a  hot  stone  bottle,  all  the  bromo-iodide  solution  is 
ared  into  it,  and  it  will  at  once  suggest  itself  to  you  that  only  as  the 
ratals  dissolve  can  the  compound  be  formed,  and  thereby  a  steady 
1  complete  mixture  is  formed,  only  requiring  vigorous  shaking  till 
j  crystals  are  heard  to  rattle  no  more.  I  have  been  exceedingly 
asecl  with  this  new  idea,  and  can  most  certainly  say  that  the  results, 
regards  fineness  of  film  and  regularity,  have  been  in  my  hands  all  I 
t  ild  desire. 

Ye  next  come  to  a  point  upon  which  it  is  quite  impossible  for  anyone 
make  any  definite  statement  with  reference  to  what  is  correct  or 
at  is  incorrect,  each  class  being  most  desirable  and  suitable  in  its 
pective  sphere— I  mean  the  rapidity  of  plates. 

<’or  my  own  part,  I  prefer  for  general  landscape  work  a  plate  of  about 
i  times  the  rapidity  of  an  average  wet  plate.  I  am  inclined  to 
nk  that  much  beyond  this  involves  the  danger  of  a  probable  loss  of 
ck  and  clearness  in  the  shadows  ;  also  an  absence  of  latitude  in  ex- 
ure  and  treatment  very  desirable  as  qualities  in  a  plate  for  general 
dscape  work.  Of  course,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  under-estimate  the 
at  value,  in  frequent  cases,  of  rapid  plates,  and  always  take  a  few 
h  me  when  out  for  a  day’s  photography. 

Modus  Operand!,  and  Dangers  Incident  Thereto, 

Jnder  this  section  I  shall  have  to  say  but  little — that  is,  not 
ompanied  by  demonstration — so  that  if  it  be  somewhat  disjointed 
mst  beg  you  to  excuse  it. 

need  hardly  say  that  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  connee- 
n  with  the  actual  operations  is  extreme  cleanliness.  This  requires 
re  care  and  promptitude  than  in  many  other  branches  of  the  art,  as 
tides  of  old  emulsion  are  very  liable  to  stick  to  and  remain  on 
lies,  vessels,  (fee.,  thereby  causing  mischief  to  fresh  batches  of 
ilsion,  and  being  in  frequent  cases  the  cause  of  the  failures  so 
rcising  the  minds  of  operators.  Great  care  is  necessary  in  the 
ice  of  gelatine,  and  samples  containing  any  grease  {a  most  general 
ct)  should  be  discarded  in  favour  of  those  of  purer  quality,  which 
nld  be  both  hard  and  soft,  and  mixed  in  the  proportions  which  a 
experiments  will  soon  determine  as  the  best  suited  to  the  mani- 
ition  and  requirements  of  the  operator.  I  find  no  brands  of 
material  superior  to  Heinrich’s  and  Nelson’s  “X”  for  hard 
Is,  and  Nelson’s  No.  1  for  soft.  There  is,  I  believe,  another  of 
U  latter  class  made  at  Wintherthur,  in  Switzerland,  which  is  also 
vy  good,  but  I  have  not  tried  it.  There  are  three  things  which  a 
v.  tld-be  plate- worker  should  have  arranged  at  the  very  outset  of  his 
eavours,  as  being  absolutely  necessary  for  convenient  comfort  in 
king  (and  I  maintain  no  man  will  succeed  who  is  not  comfortable 
his  work).  These  are  a  good  levelling-cupboard,  a  spacious  drying- 
board,  and  a  light-tight  cupboard.  You  may  say-— Why  a  cupboard 
ic levelling?  Would  not  a  large  slab  do  equally  well ?  A  slab  would 
vver  the  purpose,  but  would  not  do  anything  like  so  well ;  for  if  on 
ai  emergency  you  should  be  called  from,  your  room,  when  coating,  you 
h;  6  only  to  close  your  levelling-cupboard,  when  everything  is  perfectly 
till  your  return  to  complete  the  operation.  This  is  a  matter  of 
it  convenience.  And,  while  on  the  subject,  I  may  say  that  such 
boards  should  open  and  close  easily,  and  with  no  makeshift  fasten- 
;  for  it  sometimes  happens  that  one  wants  to  get  out  a  plate  from 
drying-box  to  test  it  in  a  hurry,  and,  unless  the  fastenings  are 
pie  and  sure,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  result  will  be  a  number  of 
es  fogged  whilst  in  the  drying-box. 

.  may>  perhaps,  with  advantage  describe  these  two  boxes.  My 
ing-box  is  a  little  above  the  ground— -say  one  and  a- ha  If  foot— and 
levelling-box  above.  The  latter  is  fitted  with  six  shelves,  each 
it  immodating  six  10  x  8  plates,  making  a  total  of  three  dozen.  The 
s  vos  are  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  on  closing  the  box  it  at 
'  becomes  an  additional  drying-box.  The  drying-box  proper  holds 
ly  sixty  10  x  8  plates  on  edge,  in  two  rows.  " 
will  now  make  up  a  small  quantity  of  emulsion,  remarking,  as  a 
ca  -ion,  that  before  commencing  this  operation  the  manipulator  must 
*  amul  to  see  that  he  has  everything  well  arranged  and  at  hand,  so 
when  in  the  dim  light  necessary  to  success— -hut  none  the  less 
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awkward  for  working  by — he  shall  not  have  to  hunt  and  grope  about 
for  things  with  the  certainty  of  breaking  not  a  few. 

H.  A.  Hood  Daniel. 

[Mr.  Daniel  then  fully  described  the  mode,  and  gave  a  demonstration 
of  the  making  of  gelatine  emulsion  and  coating  plates  with  his  revolv¬ 
ing  coating  machine,  and  concluded  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  gelatine  plates.] 

- - - 

ON  LENSES. 

[A  communication  to  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.] 

In  treating  upon  the  subject  of  photographic  lenses  certain  optical 
terms  have  to  be  introduced,  which  will,  therefore,  be  explained  with¬ 
out  going  more  deeply  into  the  science  of  optics  generally  than  is 
necessary  for  the  intelligent  consideration  of  the  subject  in  hand. 

Planes  of  Definition.— It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  such  a  science  as 
optics,  where  the  calculations  are  made  upon  very  exact  bases,  such 
an  incorrect  term  as  “plane  of  definition”  should  have  come  into  use. 
The  surface  upon  which  true  definition  is  projected  is  almost  always  a 
curve.  It  must,  therefore,  be  borne  in  mind  that,  if  the  expression 
“plane  of  definition”  be  employed  in  what  follows,  it  is  only  to  be 
understood  in  the  conventional  sense. 

Focus ,  Equivalent  Focus ,  and  Conjugate  Focus. — The  focus  of  a  lens 
is  the  place  at  which  the  rays  proceeding  from  it  meet  to  form  an  image . 
The  word  “focus”  is  also  employed  to  mean  focal  length  for  parallel 
rays,  and  in  the  case  of  a  single  plano-convex  or  double-convex  lens  is 
ascertained  by  measuring  the  distance  of  the  image  which  it  gives  of  tho  * 
sun,  or  any  very  distant  object,  from  some  point  in  the  lens  itself.  With 
a  double  combination  the  expression  “equivalent  focus”  is  used  to 
denote  the  focus  which  would  be  possessed  by  a  single  lens,  giving  an 
image  of  the  same  size  as  that  produced  by  the  combination.  There  are 
various  means  of  ascertaining  the  equivalent  focus  of  a  combination. 
A  very  common  one  is  to  focus  some  object  of  the  same  size  as  itself, 
and.  then  to  take  one-fourth  of  the  distance  from  the  ground  glass  to 
the  object,  as  the  focus  required.  This  method  is  not  quite  accurate,  for 
it  takes  no  account  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  separation  of  the 
lenses,  and  is  not  always  practicable,  as  there  may  not  be  a  camera 
extending  sufficiently  to  give  an  image  of  the  same  size  as  the  original. 

A  method  which  I  published  in  1879,  in  connection  with  a  proposal  to 
introduce  a  standard  of  rapidity  for  lenses,  which  standard  has  since  been 
adopted,  is,  I  think,  to  be  preferred.  Focus  an  image  of  some  definite 
proportion;  then  measure  the  distance  from  the  ground  glass  to  the 
original,  multiply  by  the  number  representing  the  proportion,  and 
divide  by  the  square  of  a  number  larger  by  one  than  the  number  which 
has  been  used  as  a  multiplier.  Thus,  if  marks  twelve  inches  apart  are 
made,  or  a  foot-rule  be  planted  with  a  head-rest  against  the  background, 
and  these  marks,  or  the  length  of  the  rule,  are  focussed  to  be  three  inches 
apart  upon  the  focussing-screen,  measure  the  distance  from  the  back¬ 
ground  to  the  screen,  multiply  by  four  (the  number  of  times  that  the 
image  is  smaller  than  the  object),  and  divide  by  twenty-five.  This  will 
give  the  equivalent  focus  with  only  one-quarter  of  the  error  that  exists 
when  focussing  the  object  of  full  size,  and  is  quite  near  enough  for  the 
purpose  required.  Conjugate  foci  are  the  distances  respectively  of  the 
object  and  the  image  from  what  is  known  as  the  optical  centre  of  the  lens. 

Aperture,  Angular  Aperture,  and  Rapidity. — The  aperture  of  a  lens  is 
its  working  opening  as  limited  by  the  diaphragm.  The  angular  aperture, 
often  spoken  of  simply  as  “aperture,”  is  the  proportion  between  this 
opening  and  the  equivalent  focus  of  the  instrument.  It  has  been  cus¬ 
tomary  to  denote  this  aperture  by  means  of  a  fraction,  f,  the  focus  of  the 
lens  being  the  numerator,  and  the  relation  of  the  focus  to  the  aperture 
being  the  denominator.  Thus,  {  describes  the  opening  of  an  ordinary  por- 
traitTlens,  which,  having  a  focus  of  twelve  inches,  has  an  opening  of  three 
inches.  The  rapidity  of  lenses  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  square  of  the 
number  used  as  denominator ;  but  as  the  calculation  of  this  is  rather 
involved,  it  has  been  decided  to  accept  {  as  the  standard  or  unity,  and 
to  reckon  diaphragms  by  the  length  of  exposure  required  in  comparison 
with  this  unity.  Thus,  with  a  diaphgram  of  /,  requiring  an  exposure  of 
four  times  that  required  with  {,  the  diaphragm  is,  on  the  universal 
system,  numbered  four. 

It  might  seem  unnecessary  to  add  (but  that  I  know  it  is  not  univer¬ 
sally  understood)  that  when  from  any  reason  a  small  stop  must  be  used 
the  most  rapid  lens  is  no  more  rapid — disregarding  any  variation  due 
to  colour  or  difference  of  reflecting  surfaces — than  the  slowest  one  of 
the  same  length  of  focus  which  is  capable  of  having  the  same-sized 
stop;  so  that  if,  in  order  to  get  what  has  been  called  “depth  of 
focus,”  a  small  stop  has  to  be  used,  there  is  no  object  on  the  score 
of  rapidity  in  using  a  rapid  lens,  and  perhaps  a  slow  lens  may  from  its 
other  properties  answer  the  purpose  better. 

Achromatic,  Actinic.  — The  various  rays  which,  compounded,  make  up 
white  light  are  refracted  or  bent  aside  in  different  degrees.  _  They  are, 
therefore,  dispersed  as  well  as  refracted,  and  those  rays  which  possess 
the  greatest  chemical  power,  or  produce  the  most  efieet  photographi¬ 
cally  (particularly  the  violet),  are  more  refracted  than  those,  such  as 
the  yellow,  which  give  the  greatest  visual  power.  The  effect  of  this  is 
that,  with  any  simple  lens,  a  series  of  images  of  different  colours  is 
formed  at  different  distances  from  the  lens  itself.  The  image  will  be 
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most;  distinct  to  the  eye  when  the  yellow  rays  are  in  focus,  but  will 
give  the  sharpest  photograph  at  or  near  the  place  where  the  violet  rays 
come  to  their  focus.  In  a  lens  which  is  not  corrected,  therefore,  the 
camera-  back  lias  to  be  shifted  a  little  in  after  focussing.  The  extent  to 
which  this  will  be  required  varies  with  the  kind  of  glass  used,  but  may 
be  taken  as  from  one-fortieth  to  one-thirtieth  of  the  focal  length.  In 
the  diagram,  as  in  other  diagrams,  the  amount  is  exaggerated  in  order 
to  make  it  easily  seen. 

FIG.  1. 
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Chromatic  dispersion  by  a  single  lens. 

In  uucorrected  telescopes  the  evil  is  seen  in  coloured  fringes  sur¬ 
rounding  light  objects.  Newton  thought  that  the  defect  was  irre¬ 
mediable,  but  if  was  afterwards  found  that  different  refracting  substances 
dispersed  the  light  in  different  proportions  from  those  in  which  they  were 
refracted,  and,  therefore,  by  uniting  a  convex  lens  of  a  substance  of  low 
dispersive  power  with  a  concave  one  of  a  substance  of  high  dispersive 
power,  it  was  possible  to  let  the  dispersive  forces  balance  each  other,  and 
leave  a  surplus  of  refractive  power  in  the  convex  lens  to  form  an  image. 
Acting  upon  this  discovery  Dollond,  more  than  a  century  ago,  con¬ 
structed  the  achromatic  (without  colour)  telescope.  There  is  a  slight 
difference  between  the  amount  of  correction  given  to  lenses  for  visual 
purposes  and  those  for  photographic  use.  The  word  ‘  ‘ actinic”  applied  to 
lenses  means  that  they  are  corrected  for  photography. 

Spherical  A berration.  —  Spherical  aberration  is  so  important  that 
it  is  well  to  understand  clearly  what  it  means.  It  is  that  charac¬ 
teristic  by  which  the  different  parts  of  a  lens  uncorrected  for  this 
defect  bring  the  same  object  to  different  foci.  It  is  evident  that  this 

FIG.  2. 
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must  result  in  confusion  or  want  of  sharpness.  When  an  image  is 
projected  by  an  ordinary  uncorrected  lens,  the  marginal  portions  of  the 
lens  bring  the  rays  which  pass  through  to  a  focus  nearer  the  lens  than 
the  focus  of  those  rays  which  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  lens,  and 
the  rays  passing  through  the  portion  of  the  lens  between  its  centre  and 
its  margin  are  focussed  at  an  intermediate  place.  This  is  called 
“spherical  aberration,”  and  where  it  exists  perceptibly  no  truly  sharp, 
well-defined  image  can  be  obtained,  as  every  point  is  represented  by  a 
circle.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  distinct  image  is  where  the  circle  of 
confusion  is  small  and  the  concentration  of  rays  great,  as  marked  in  the 
diagram.  If  a  stop  or  diaphragm  be  now  used,  cutting  off  the  marginal 
rays,  the  focus  will  be  lengthened  to  the  point  where  the  central  rays  meet 
Aplanatic  means  without  spherical  aberration.  W.  E.  Debenham. 

( To  he  continued  in  our  next.) 


ACTINISM  AND  COLOUR  IN  THEIR  RELATION  TO 
DARK-ROOM  ILLUMINATION.* 

I  will  now  mention  another  of  Professor  Tyndall’s  experiments,  from 
which  I  think  I  have  discovered  an  important  point  bearing  on  dark- 

*  From  pressure  on  our  space  w©  have  been  compelled  to  leave  over  this  article 
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room  illumination.  Having  taken  a  piece  of  red  ribbon  and  held  it  in 
the  green  rays  of  the  spectrum,  he  found  that  the  colours  \\ei 
quenched,  but  that  heat  had  been  generated ;  but  when  lie  held  it  in 
the  red  rays  the  colour  was  sent  back  to  the  eye  unchanged.  Ti,, 
quenching  of  the  colour  must,  therefore,  have  resulted  from  the  Hot 
that  the  wave-lengths  of  botli  colours  were  lengthened  to  that  \  i  mn 
invisible  beat  ray  (I  suppose  I  ought  to  say  of  an  infra-red  ray). 

1  also  thought  it  was  most  probable  that  if  a  certain  colour  mm 
reflected  from  or  transmitted  through  a  substance  it  would  also  naa. 
through  glass  of  the  same  colour  unchanged,  just  as  white  light  passes 
through  clear  white  glass;  and,  if  it  were  so,  it  would  he  useless  to  put 
two  thicknesses  of  ruby  glass  of  the  same  tint  in  a  dark-room  lamp 
because  if  light  passed  unchanged  through  the  second,  one  piece 
ruby  and  one  of  white  glass  would  do  nearly  as  well.  1  say  ••  neady 
as  well,  because  in  the  case  of  ruby  glass  the  colour  is  only  oa  one 
surface,  and  is  not  in  the  substance  of  the  glass  as  it  is  in  the  i  ixair 
therefore  the  colour  is  not  so  even.  I  further  believed  that  if  I  placed 
on  a  piece  of  white  paper  a  substance  which  reflected  red  light  of 
exactly  the  same  tint  as  my  ruby  glass  the  red  colour  reflected  from  the 
substance  would  pass  through  tne  ruby  glass  unchanged,  and  would  be 
of  the  same  tint  as  the  white  paper  appeared  to  he  when  viewed  through 
the  ruby  glass. 

After  trying  dozens  of  experiments,  with  more  or  less  success,  chance 
came  to  my  assistance.  On  looking  through  the  ruby  glass  1  notioaft 
that  the  red  ink  in  the  well  on  my  writing  table  looked  like  perftn  uv 
clear  water.  I  at  once  wrote  a  few  words  in  red  ink  and  was  pleaded 
to  find  that  on  looking  at  them  through  the  coloured  glass  th<  >/  «-, 
quite  invisible.  This  proved  that  when  light  had  been  brought  to  one 
wave-length  by  the  ink  the  reflected  colour  had  passed  through  the  glil8a 
unchanged ;  if  it  were  not  so  I  should  have  seen  the  writing.  1  looked 
at  the  same  paper  through  green  glass,  and  the  red  ink  looked  black— 
indeed  of  a  deeper  colour  than  if  it  had  been  written  with  black  iuk. 
This  evidently  shows  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  use  a  number  of  thick¬ 
nesses  of  the  same  media  after  we  have  once  obtained  a  pure,  even 
colour.  Then  we  need  simply  cut  off  the  power  of  the  light,  and  for  this 
purpose  ground  glass  or  white  tissue  paper  would  answer  equally  well. 

I  now  come  to  the  question— Why  does  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenhaui’s 
combination  of  green  glass  and  yellow  paper  give  a  whiter  light  than 
either  colour  alone?  \Ye  know  that  if  we  throw  the  blue  and  yellow- 
rays  of  the  spectrum  on  one  point  we  obtain  a  pure  white  light.  Mr. 
Debenham’s  colours,  through  not  being  perfectly  complementary] 
evidently  transmit  the  remaining  portions  of  the  colour  together  with 
the  white  light.  But  there  are  other  combinations  of  colour  which 
produce  white  light  beside  the  blue  and  the  yellow.  The  following 
are  given  in  Ganot’s  Elements  de  Physique: — Orange  and  Prussian  blue- 
yellowish-green  and  red;  yellowish-green  and  violet.  Though  to  the 
eye  all  these  produce  the  same  pure  white  light,  they  would,  most 
probably,  have  a  very  different  effect  when  thrown  on  a  sensitive  film; 
and,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  actinic  force  contained  in  the  different 
coloured  rays,  there  seems  no  doubt  that,  if  we  could  get  pure  colours, 
the  white  obtained  by  a  combination  of  red  and  yellowish-green  would 
be  the  safest  for  photographic  purposes. 

Again:  the  question  arises— How  is  it  that  these  various  combina¬ 
tions  of  colour  produce  white  light?  It  caunot  he  that,  like  the 
Kilkenny  cats,  they  have  annihilated  one  another;  and  as  I  could  not 
see  that  an  explanation  was  given  by  the  absorption  theory  I  have 
been  thinking  it  over. 

We  know  that  in  light  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  actinism  and 
luminous  power,  and  that  the  two  combined  go  to  make  white  light. 
Now,  it  is  very  evident  that  as  the  combination  of  any  of  the  two 
colours  given  above  produce  white  light,  the  combining  colours  must 
contain  in  themselves,  without  the  addition  of  any  other  rays ,  those  forces 
in  exactly  the  same  relative  proportions  that  are  necessary  to  produce 
white  light.  This  shows  that  white  light  does  not  consist  of  a  great 
number  of  different  constituent  parts,  namely,  the  ultra-violet,  the 
seven  colours  of  the  spectrum,  and  the  infra-red  rays;  but  that  they 
must  all  be  due  to  the  varying  powers  of  two  opposing  forces,  the 
intensity  of  which  depends  on  the  opposition  which  the  different 
portions  of  the  pencil  of  light  meet  with  in  tlieir  passage  through  the 
prism  from  the  different  points  of  incidence.  Is  not  this  another  point 
in  favour  of  my  theory— -that  there  are  only  two  forces  in  light,  and 
that  the  colour  of  each  ray  and  the  amount  of  actinic  power  in  it  is 
due  to  the  different  proportions  of  these  forces  producing  that  ray? 

In.  reply  to  Mr.  Macdougald’s  remarks  :  the  example  which  he  gives 
as  being  “on  all  fours”  with  that  of  light,  viz.,  the  three  different 
properties  of  sugar,  is  not  to  the  point,  because  if  he  take  an  ounce  of 
sugar  and  divide  it  into  seven  equal  parts  the  grains  in  each  part  will 
be  equally  translucent,  equally  soluble,  and  equally  sweet ;  but  if  we 
divide  white  light  into  seven  parts  (viz.,  the  seven  colours  of  the 
spectrum)  by  the  prism,  we  find  that  each,  part  contains  different 
proportions  of  actinicity  and  luminous  intensity.  The  present  theory 
that  refrangibility,  actinicity,  and  luminous  intensity  are  inherent 
properties  of  one  set  of  vibrations  in  one  light-carrying  medium  does 
not  explain  the  causes  why  these  inherent  properties  are  present  in 
varying  proportions  in  each  ray. 

The  reason  my  first  article  on  this  subject  was  written  was  to  ask 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  treat  them  as  distinct  forces.  Old 
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imentalists,  adding  heat  to  the  number  treated  them  as  such  ; 
hey  made  the  mistake  in  thinking  that  the  prism  split  up  the 
1  of  light  into  distinct  divisions. 

e  theory  of  the  inherent  properties  is  like  a  countryman  s  explana- 
tio  of  the  contents  of  a  London  sausage  :-First  of  all  he  cut  it 
,to  equal  portions.  In  one  portion  he  found  a  greater  amount 
mysterious  white  substance,  and  less  ol  a  no  less  mysterious 
distance,  than  in  another,  and  he  explained  the  matter  by  say- 
‘these  are  inherent  properties  of  a  sausage.  _  He  might  have 
justified  in  leaving  the  subject  at  that  point,  because  the 

at  of  white  or  red  substance  in  the  different  portions  is  not 

ued  by  any  lixed  laws;  but  in  the  case  of  light  it  is  far 


cat. 


diagram  was  exhibited  by  Captain  Abney  in  a  lecture  given  at 
i  Kensington,  in  1876,  in  which  the  maximum  of  actinic  force  in  a 
l  of  light  transmitted  through  a  prism  on  to  a  film  containing 
•  bromide  was  shown  to  be  at  G.  I  ask — does  not  this  prove  that 
is  a  force  in  light  governed  or  controlled  by  some  other  force? 
were  not  so  there  would  be  no  reason  why  actinic  force  should  not 
powerful  at  the  B  as  at  the  G  lines.  The  amount  of  heat  at  the 
...  ent  points  of  the  spectrum,  as  shown  in  a  diagram  by  Professor 
y  La.ll,  proves  that  with  the  decrease  of  actinic  force  we  get  ail  in- 
e  in  the  length  of  the  waves  towards  the  ultra-red  rays.  This  hi¬ 
es  that  in  order  to  obtain  a  safe  light  for  dark-room  illumination 
c  mist  use  a  medium  which  will  allow  the  long  wave-lengths  to  pass 
t  y,  but  which  will  stop  the  short  ones,  and  with  them  actinic  force ; 

[  should  say,  it  must  lengthen  them,  and  render  the  vibration 
er.  There  are  certain  of  the  elementary  liquids— bromine  for  in- 
le — and  also  solutions  of  the  solid  elements — such  as  sulphur, 
phorus,  and  iodine— which  do  this  to  a  great  extent.  I  am  at 
•ut  engaged  in  experiments  in  which  I  am  using  a  saturated  solu- 
of  iodine  in  place  of  coloured  glass  or  paper.  Theoretically  this 
d  help  us  in  obtaining  a  safe  light,  and  shortly  I  hope  to  show 
tieally  that  it  does  so. 

Professor  Stokes’s  experiments  on  the  invisible  ultra-violet  waves 
roved  that,  by  causing  them  to  impinge  on  a  paper  wetted  with  a 
rated  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine  and  afterwards  dried,  they 
brought  within  the  range  of  vision  in  consequence  of  the  vibration 
g  made  slower  and  of  greater  wave-length.  In  my  last  article  I 
tioned  that  by  Professor  Tyndall’s  experiment  the  visible  rays  were 
thened  to  the  length  of  invisible  heat  rays  through  being  thrown 
lack  ribbon.  How  will  the  absorption  theory  explain  these  facts  ? 

can  a  thing  be  said  to  be  absorbed  or  annihilated  when  it  is 
iged  into  something  quite  different  ?  Herbert  S.  Starnes. 

n  connection  with  Mr.  Starnes’s  previous  article  we  were  corn¬ 
ed  to  say  that  we  could  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  his 
vs,  and  the  same  remark  applies  with  even  greater  force  to  his  pre- 
one.  It  is  really  no  use  discussing  a  subject  upon  the  basis  of  a 
es  of  new  theories,  or  rather  hypotheses,  which  none  but  their 
inator  can  accept.  If  Mr.  Starnes  had  carefully  studied  the 
lorities  he  quotes  so  freely,  he  would  scarcely  have  committed 
self  to  a  statement  of  belief  that  because  certain  colours  of  the 
trum  superposed  produce  white  light  that  such  colours  employed 
le  form  of  glass  screens  would  transmit  a  white  light  safe  for  pho- 
'aphic  purposes.  The  safety  under  the  latter  conditions  would  be 
oubted,  if  safety  can  be  said  to  be  a  necessary  accompaniment  of 
flute  darkness.  Nor  do  we  think  that  any  of  the  authorities  will 
port  Mr.  Starnes  in  his  argument  that  white  light  is  “  due  to  the 
fing  powers  of  two  opposing  forces ’’—actinism  and  luminous 
er.  The  fact  that  “  chance  came  to  his  assistance  ”  to  teach  him 
tl  characters  written  in  red  ink  upon  white  paper  are  invisible 
w  n  viewed  through  glass  of  the  same  colour,  seems  to  prove 
Mr.  Starnes,  while  attempting  to  elucidate  the  more  ab- 
Si  se  questions  connected  with  light,  has  neglected  to  study  the 
lents  of  that  science,  otherwise  he  would  have  been  acquainted 
a  a  circumstance  familiar  to  every  schoolboy  of  a  bygone 
od,  when  science  teaching  had  not  reached  its  present  stage  of 
elopment.  One  more  instance  of  the  writer’s  illogical  arguments 
)  be  found  in  the  suggestion  that  two  thicknesses  of  ruby  glass 
no  better  than  one  in  a  dark  room,  because  the  light  passed 
nigh  one  would  also  pass  through  the  other  unchanged.  As  well 
;ht  we  say  that  one  sheet  of  tissue  paper  will  have  the  same  effect 
stopping  light  as  a  whole  ream  !  Seriously,  our  columns  are 
t  open  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  matters  of  practical  plioto- 
p.iic  interest— not  of  ventilating  new  hypotheses  which,  so  far  as 
can  follow  them,  seem  to  be  quite  at  variance  with  observed 
15  Here  the  discussion  must  close. — Eds.] 


NOTES  FROM  THE  NORTH. 

the  request  °f  my  friend,  Mr.  Alexander  Henderson,  of  Montreal, 
o  in  Parker,  of  Glasgow,  has  recently  sent  me  a  description  and 


FIG.  i. 


a.  Front  of  lens. 
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drawings  of  a  sky-sliade  deviseq  by  the  former  on  the  lines  of  the  very 

useful  instrumeut  invented  by  the 
latter,  but  modified  so  as  to  be  work¬ 
able  in  the  rigorous  climate  of  Canada 
"West.  Mr.  Henderson  writes  appre¬ 
ciatively  of  the  efficiency  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  Mr.  Parker’s  shade,  a  de¬ 
scription  of  which  appeared  in  the 
number  of  this  Journal  for  November 
9,  1883,  but  says  that  the  photo¬ 
graphers  whom  business  or  pleasure 
take  as  far  west  as  the  Pocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  frequently  having  to  work  in  a 
temperature  of  20°  or  30°  below  zero, 
cannot,  with  the  indespensable  fur 
gloves,  tear  or  cut  the  paper  to  the 
required  shape,  and  to  overcome  that 
difficulty  lie  has  devised  the  following, 
which  the  drawings  will  fully  explain.  * 
Fig.  1  is  a  front  view  of  the  lens, 
with  the  shade  arranged  for  a  picture 
with  distant  mountain  at  the  head  of 
valley  and  trees  at  sides.  A,  narrow 
strips  of  brass,  grooved  and  tongue  d 
like  ordinary  flooring.  B,  the  brass  frame,  in  which  they  slide  easily, 
the  necessary  friction  being  got  by  turning  the  milled  heatl  C.  L>,  the 
rod  by  which  the  shade  is  fig.  2. 

attached  to  the  support  E  t 

(Jig.  2),  to  which  it  is  hinged  jh/;- 

just  firmly  enough  to  remain 
at  any  desired  angle  and  to 
move  easily  when  required. 

Fig.  2  is  a  side  view  of  the 
lens,  showing  the  method 
by  which  the  shade  is  at-  // 

tached,  the  dotted  lines  in-  <j/ 
dicating  it  partly  raised. 

Those  who  remember  the 
description  of  Mr.  Parker’s 
sky-shade  will  see  that  the 
only  material  difference  be¬ 
tween  it  and  that  just  de¬ 
scribed  is  the  substitution 
of  permanent  sliding  strips 
of  brass  for  the  temporary 
pieces  of  paper  or  cardboard, 
and  no  doubt  the  substitu¬ 
tion  will  effectually  answer 
the  purpose  which  Mr.  Henderson  had  in  view.  Mr.  Parker’s  shade, 
either  as  originally  introduced  or  in  its  improved  form,  should  have 
a  place  in  the  “kit”  of  every  photographer  who  aims  at  including 
clouds  in  his  pictures,  or  wishes  to  place  the  distant  hills  and  the 
near  foreground  on  his  negatives  in  something  like  the  relation  they 
bear  to  each  other  when  seen  by  the  eye. 

The  “ethoxo”  light  is  having  a  bad  time  of  it,  but  not  worse  than 
it  deserves.  The  readers  of  the  Journal  will  probably  remember  that, 
several  years  ago,  I  sounded  a  note  of  warning  when  the  vapour  of 
sulphuric  ether  was  first  proposed  to  be  substituted  for  hydrogen  in 
the  production  of  the  “lime  light.”  I  wrote  feelingly  on  the  subject, 
as  I  had  for  a  number  of  years  carried  embedded  in  my  muscular 
tissue  certain  pieces  of  glass,  the  result  of  such  an  explosion,  aud 
naturally  thought  that  if  such  accidents  occurred  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  had  been  trained  for  half  a  lifetime  to  the  handling  of  dangerous 
substances  they  were  much  more  likely  to  happen  to  those  whose 
practice  was  regulated  by  “  rule  of  thumb.” 

That  the  “ethoxo”  apparatus,  as  constructed  by  its  inventor,  can  be 
worked  with  safety  and  give  a  very  brilliant  light  I  know,  as  I  have 
assisted  more  than  once  at  exhibitions  where  it  was  employed ;  but  I 
hieiv  the  operator,  and  that  makes  all  the  difference.  The  average 
peripapetic  “magic  lantern  showman”  knows  just  enough  to  get  a  good 
light  when  all  goes  “  as  it  used  to  do,”  but  is  utterly  incompetent  to 
successfully  overcome  a  hitch  or  correct  anything  abnormal  in  his 
arrangements;  and  I  would  as  soon  smoke  my  pipe  in  a  powder 
magazine  as  stand  beside  him  while  using  the  “ethoxo”  apparatus.  I, 
therefore,  heartily  endorse  the  first  recommendation  of  the  jury  in  the 
Chadderton  explosion  case,  to  the  effect  that  “  ether-oxo  gas  should  be 
prohibited  at  all  public  entertainments.” 

I  see  that  Mr.  A.  Duthie.  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Photo¬ 
graphic  Association,  tides  to  revive  the  old  scare  of  hypo,  in  the 
mounts,  and  that  “Free  Lauce,”  in  taking  him  to  task  thereanent, 

*  The  generic  idea  of  this  shade  has  been  so  frequently  published  in  this  Journal, 
or  its  Almanac,  as  to  leave  us  a  little  in  doubt  as  to  who  was  really  the  first  of  those 
whose  claims  to  its  praternity  are  before  the  world.  Among  those  whose  names 
we  at  this  moment  recollect  in  such  connection,  as  independent  inventors,  are 
Messrs.  Baynham  Jones,  Ci.  S.  Penny,  and  W.  M.  Ayres.  But,  unless  we  are  mis¬ 
informed,  a  shutter  of  this  class  was  on  exhibition  in  the  editorial  office  of  this 
Journal  nineteen  years  ago.  Query ;  Who  was  its  inventor?— Eds. 
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seems  to  imply  that  he  also  is  a  believer  in  the  presence  of  that  dele¬ 
terious  substance  in  at  least  some  of  the  cardboard  employed  in 
mounting  prints.  I  should  like  to  know  the  test  on  which  Mr.  Duthie 
relies  as  a  proof  of  the  presence  of  hypo.  So  far  as  my  memory  and 
the  pages  of  the  Journal  may  be  relied  on,  I  think  the  test  that  has 
generally  been  applied  is  the  blue  starch  iodide ;  and  in  an  article  on 
paper-making,  published  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography 
some  years  ago,  I  showed  conclusively — to  my  own  mind,  at  least — that 
it  is  altogether  fallacious.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  A  trace  of 
sulphurous  acid  discharges  the  starch  iodide  colour  as  thoroughly  as  a 
like  quantity  of  hypo.,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  for  even  a  trace  of  the 
latter  body  to  remain  in  the  finished  paper,  while  in  some  kinds  of 
paper  it  is  impossible  but.  that  the  former  must  be  present. 

It  is  well  known  that  hypo.,  under  the  name  of  “antichlor,”  is 
almost  universally  employed  to  get  rid  of  the  chlorine  used  as  a  bleach¬ 
ing  agent;  but  anyone  who  has  seen  the  extraordinary  amount  of 
washing  to  which  the  antichlorised  pulp  is  subjected  will  easily  under¬ 
stand  that  nothing  short  of  spectrum  analysis  could  detect  the  infini¬ 
tesimal  trace  that  can  remain  in  the  finished  article.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  “animal  size”  used  in  a  large  quantity  of  the  paper  manufac¬ 
tured  in  this  country  at  least  is,  for  technical  reasons,  made  from 
animal  matter  approaching  the  state  of  putrefieation.  Sulphurous  acid 
is  employed  as  an  antiseptic,  and  any  washing  that  would  remove 
it  would  also  remove  the  size  itself.  Verb.  sap. 

John  Nicol,  Ph.D. 

- — ♦ - - - - 

THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE  EYESIGHT  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

As  one  who  has  given  close  experimental  study  during  the  past  few 
months  to  everything  published  in  these  pages  in  relation  to  developing- 
room  illumination,  will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  summarise  the  practical 
results  of  the  whole  examination  ?  The  following  are  my  conclusions, 
and  all  but  the  last  one  will  probably  be  generally  accepted  ;  but,  in 
defence  of  the  value  of  that  last  one,  I  am  prepared  to  do  battle  if  need 
be. 

To  get  the  best  results,  and  the  best  light  for  the  comfort  and  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  eyesight : — 

A.  Daylight  should  never  be  used  as  the  original  source  of  developing- 
room  illumination. 

B.  The  flame  used  should  not  be  a  bright  white  one,  but  yellowish. 
Green  would  be  good  if  easily  practically  obtainable. 

C.  The  coloured  screen  of  the  lantern  should  not  be  transparent,  but 
translucent. 

D.  The  light  from  the  lantern  should  be  at  a  low  elevation  in  relation 
to  the  surface  of  the  plate  under  development,  an  angle  of  about  40°  or 
45°  from  the  top  of  the  coloured  screen  being  about  the  maximum. 

E.  The  lantern  window  should  be  a  very  large  one,  so  that  the  whole 
room  is  comfortably  lighted  up. 

F.  It  is  safest  to  begin  the  development  a  yard  or  more  from  the 
lautern  window. 

G.  Under  no  circumstances  should  two  coloured  screens  of  the  same 
material  be  used  in  the  window  of  one  lantern. 

H.  All  lantern  windows  are  faulty  as  regards  comfort  and  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  eyesight  winch  do  not  possess  at  least  one  layer  of  a  green 
colour. 

The  following  are  my  reasons  for  advocating  the  foregoing  eight 
rules : — 

A.  The  chief  reason  why  daylight  should  not  be  used  as  the  original 
source  of  light  is  that  it  is  so  enormously  rich  in  those  actinic  rays 
which  photographers  are  striving  to  keep  out  of  the  developing-room. 
Why  begin  the  operations  with  a  maximum  instead  of  a  minimum  of 
the  adverse  force?  Auother  objection  to  daylight  is  the  irregularity  of 
its  intensity,  so  that  a  coloured  window  which  is  safe  at  one  time  may 
be  unsafe  at  another,  and  the  operator,  therefore,  uncertain  of  the  real 
cause  when  some  of  his  plates  begin  to  fog. 

B.  A  yellowish  flame  is  better  than  a  bright  white  one,  because  it  is 
less  rich  in  those  actinic,  rays  which  the  operator  desires  to  avoid.  A 
candle,  therefore,  is  better  in  a  lantern  than  a  paraffine  lamp.  In  per¬ 
manent  establishments,  perhaps,  as  good  an  easily-available  light  as 
any  is  that  of  an  argand  gas  flame  after  the  central  hole  of  the  argand 
burner  has  been  plugged  at  the  bottom  by  means  of  a  cork.  This  stops 
the  entrance  channel  of  the  air  to  the  centre  of  the  flame,  and  renders 
the  flame  longer  and  yellower. 

C.  The  coloured  window  of  the  lantern  should  not  be  transparent, 
but  translucent.  When  ground  glass  or  tissue  paper  or  other  semi¬ 
transparent  fabric  is  used  the  rays  from  the  llarne  do  not  fall  directly 
upon  the  plate,  but  are  more  diffused,  and  leave  the  window  at  a  larger 
angle.  Nearly  all  the  light  from  such  windows  is  actually  reflected 
light,  as  in  the  Starnes’  lamp.  For  instance  :  the  water  of  the 
sea  is  transparent,  but  when  broken  into  foam  it  is  no  longer 
transparent  in  the  mass,  but  translucent.  The  rays  of  light  are 
reflected  in  all  directions  inside  and  outside  each  of  the  innumerable 
microscopic  drops  of  water  in  the  foam,  and  finally  reach  the  eye  after 
myriads  of  reflections.  It  i3  the  same  with  the  transparent  drops  of 
water  which  build  up  clouds.  So  is  it  with  powdered  glass,  or  with 


paper.  The  light  falling  upon  the  vesicles  of  cellulose  in  paper  i< 
reflected  and  refracted  in  all  directions  numberless  times  before  it 
escapes  on  the  other  side  of  the  sheet  of  paper,  and  with  each  reflection 
it  loses  some  of  its  actinic  power,  both  because  of  the  selected,  colour  oi 
the  paper  and  because  of  the  act  of  reflection  itself ;  for  tin-  actini 
rays  have  less  power  of  penetration  through  coarse  media  than  the  red 
and  yellow  rays,  which  is  why  street  gaslights  look  redder  and  yellower 
in  a  London  fog  the  farther  they  are  ott'.  The  true  canary  medium 
paper  sent  me  by  Mr.  Fry  owes  its  safety  to  its  thickness,  and  conse¬ 
quently  its  power  of  breaking  up  the  rays  of  light  in  its  interior 
Otherwise  its  colour  is  very  inefficient  for  the  purpose,  and  this  may  |)t 
proved  experimentally  by  putting  its  component  particles  more  in 
optical  contact  with  each  other  by  soaking  it  in  gum-water;  it  will 
then  be  found  to  be  as  unsafe  a  sample  of  paper,  so  far  as  its  colour  i, 
concerned,  as  could  well  be  selected.  The  discussions  on  these  subjects 
at  the  photographic  societies  will  continue  to  he  unscientific  ami  desul¬ 
tory  until  these  two  elements  of  safety  in  any  screen  are  distinctly 
specified  and  separated  from  each  other  by  the  readers  of  memoirs,  anil 
the  true  value  experimentally  determined  by  them  for  each.  When 
fabrics  are  used  as  screens  the  authors  of  papers  should  state  exactly 
the  weight  in  grains  per  square  foot  of  each  sample  of  paper  or  fabric. 
This  would  give  a  rough  idea  to  readers  how  far  their  thickness  may 
form  an  element  of  safety.  I  am  not  in  favour  of  thick  screens,  but  of 
very  thin  ones,  intensely  coloured  with  light  and  brilliant,  not  dark- 
coloured,  dyes — those,  in  short,  which  let  plenty  of  light  throu.li, 
highly  coloured.  Oil  silk  specially  made  and  dyed  for  the  purpose 
would,  I  think,  in  time  drive  everything  else  out  of  the  market.  The 
fault  of  tissue  papers  and  coarser  fabrics  is  their  irregularity  ;  they  are, 
actinically  considered,  full  of  holes,  so  that  their  “grain”  can  by 
printed  through  a  single  thickness  of  any  one  of  them  upon  a  gelatine 
plate  charged  with  bromide  of  silver. 

D.  Figures  to  prove  this  point  were  given  in  a  preceding  article  of 
mine.  AVhen  the  light  falls  from  a  higher  elevation  than  45°  or  50',  a 
very  large  percentage  of  it  reaches  the  sensitive  plate  in  the  dish, 
which  light  was  previously  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  developer 
without  reaching  the  plate.  Thirty  or  forty  per  cent,  of  danger  of 
fogging  can  be  avoided  by  attention  to  this  rule. 

E.  The  lantern  window  should  be  a  very  large  one  for  the  benefit  of 
the  eyesight.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  the  whole 
length  of  one  side  of  the  room,  however  large  the  room  may  he,  and  it 
should  have  a  row  of  gas  jets  behind  its  long  translucent  screen.  The 
intensity  of  light  declines  inversely  with  the  square  of  the  distance 
from  the  source,  so  the  light  from  the  long  lintern,  lighting  up  the 
whole  room,  will  he  harmless  enough,  the  end  of  the  long  lantern 
where  it  comes  upon  the  developing-table  at  one  corner  of  the  room 
being  the  only  part  to  be  careful  about. 

F.  The  way  to  exercise  the  care  mentioned  as  desirable  iu  the  last 
paragraph  is  not  to  begin  the  development  too  close  to  the  lantern 
window.  Begin  it  three  or  four  feet  off',  and,  when  the  image  is 
pretty  well  out,  bring  the  developing  dish  to  within  two  feet  of  the 
window,  which  should  be  (say)  one  foot  high,  with  its  lower  edge 
touching  the  surface  of  the  developing-table.  By  beginning  with 
a  fairly  good  screen,  and  paying  attention  to  this  matter  of  dis¬ 
tance,  which  is  of  much  more  importance  than  small  variations  in 
the  actinic  absorption  of  the  screen,  it  is  astonishing  in  what  a 
bright  light  it  is  possible  to  work.  Monkhoven’s  plates  are  very 
good  ones,  yet  I  develope  them  habitually  with  safety  in  a  brighter 
and  cooler  light  than  I  ever  saw  in  use  iu  the  days  of  the  old  collodion 
process.  In  the  history  of  religions  the  gods  of  one  age  of  thought 
became  the  devils  of  the  next  age,  and  in  the  photographic  day  now 
dawning  the  old  ruby  and  red  lights  which  Mr.  Debeuham  has  killed 
will  be  regarded  as  the  exploded  devils  of  the  earlier  photographers, 
and  I  believe  that  pure  yellow  and  orange  will  go  after  them  to  the 
same  limbo. 

G.  This  proposition  needs  no  defence.  The  first  coloured  screen  has 
filtered  out  all  the  actinic  rays  it  had  the  power  to  absorb,  so  a  second 
one  of  the  same  material  can  do  little  more  by  its  colour;  consequently 
its  presence,  practically  speaking,  but  darkens  the  room,  and  has  little 
influence  but  that  of  injuring  the  eyesight  of  the  operator. 

H.  This  may  be  a  point  of  temporary  contention.  Quite  recently  I 
stated  that  a  doctor  who  threw  red  or  yellow  rays  constantly  upon  the 
eyes  of  a  man  of  weak  vision  would  be  considered  mad ;  also,  that  if 
the  fields  and  forests  were  of  these  hot  colours  we  should  all  soon  he 
blinded.  Why  then  have  them  in  the  developing-room?  It  is  true  that 
the  green  rays  are  dangerously  near  to  the  blue  in  the  spectrum,  and  that 
the  blue  must  be  sharply  cut  off  for  developing-room  purposes.  It  is 
possible  to  find  a  screen  composed  of  two  sheets  of  different  greeus  which 
would  do  this,  aud  the  right  greens  can  be  easily  discovered  by  means 
of  a  polychromatic  negative.  But  the  yellows  which  will  do  this  are 
more  numerous,  and  altogether  Mr.  Debenliam’s  selection  of  yellow 
pins  green  colours  rests  upon  a  sound  scientific  basis.  His  green  is  not 
the  best  he  could  have  chosen.  An  intensely  bright  apple  or  sea  green 
would  be  better.  He  can  easily  hit  the  best  colours  by  the  use  of  a 
polychromatic  negative  with  tissue  papers. 

As  a  fact  other  operators  than  Mr.  Debenham,  few  in  number,  have 
habitually  used  a  more  or  less  green  light;  but  to  him  belongs  the 
honour  of  having  brought  its  utility,  by  his  energetic  public  action,  so 
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rv  stro-rdy  before  photographers,  that  its  value  can  be  no  longer 
raetically°ignored,  and  the  eyesight  of  large  numbers  of  operators 
tust  thereby  be  preserved.  He  has  favoured  me  with  specimens  of  the 
laterials  be  uses.  The  yellow  is  the  element  of  safety ;  it  is  a  thick 
aner  highly  coloured,  so  has  the  advantages  of  the  Starnes  lamp 
unbilled  with  fairly  good  absorption  of  the  blue  rays  by  colour.  His 
reen  is  altogether  unsafe,  but  gives  the  cooling  ehect,  and  cuts  off  a 
■  w  actinic  rays  which  escape  the  yellow.  An  improvement  would 
robably  be  to  select  a  thick  green  paper,  which  green  must  be  one  of 
le  few  (I  admit  there  are  but  few)  greens  which  are  tolerably  safe, 
ud  to  use  very  thin  screens  of  bright  yellow.  His  light  will  then  be 
>oler.  My  light,  from  only  two  thicknesses  of  highly-coloured  yellow 
nd  green  specimens  of  the  thinest  tissue  paper,  is  brighter  than  his, 
rea  for  area,  and  probably  if  it  were  to  be  severely  tested  is  not  so 
ife.  But  what  does  that  matter?  Development  six  inches  further  from 
le  lamp  more  than  cancels  all  the  difference,  and  this  slight  alteration 
f  position  of  the  developing  dish  is  no  great  hardship. 

A  number  of  screens  of  white  tissue  paper  will  give  the  safety  of  the 
fcarnes’  lamp  by  their  interior  reflections  and  refractions  ;  experiments 
light  well  be  made  in  this  direction.  Each  additional  sheet  means,  in 
ther  language,  but  increasing  the  distance  of  a  bare  candle-flame  from 
lie  plate. 

Other  experiments  might  be  made  with  two  magic  lanterns  by 
lirowing  two  discs  upon  the  screen  so  as  to  overlap  each  ether,  and 
lacing  a  differently-coloured  paper  in  each  lantern.  The  result  of 
fixing  two  lights  is  altogether  different  from  the  result  of  mixing 
rt'o  differently-coloured  paints,  and  to  an  astonishing  degree  to  those 
,  ho  have  not  tried  it.  In  mixing  paints  red  aud  blue  make  violet, 
allow  and  blue  make  green,  and  so  on,  as  everyone  knows  ;  but  in 
lixing  differently-coloured  lights  altogether  different  effects  of  colour 
re  produced,  and  if  Mr.  Debenham  does  this  at  his  forthcoming 
jeture  to  the  London  Photographic  Society,  he  will  be  able  to  state 
ud  to  show  the  actual  colour  of  his  light,  which  at  the  present 
loment  he  confesses  himself  unable  to  describe. 

As  the  object  of  these  lines  of  mine  has  been  to  save  eyesight,  the 
leans  of  happiness  and  comfortable  home  to  many  a  struggling  brother 
f  my  craft,  it  may  be  well  not  to  close  this  article  without  making 
heir  meaning  perfectly  clear  for  practical  work  to  those  who  do  not 
tudy  the  simplest  scientific  principles.  I  mean  to  those  who  offer 
‘your  likeness  and  a  rasher  of  bacon  for  sixpence,”  and  who,  in  the 
pen  air  or  otherwise,  produce  the  old  soot-and-whitewash  likeness, 
mbellished  with  comets  and  other  astrological  mysteries.  These 
hould  go  to  the  nearest  shop  where  plenty  of  coloured  tissue  papers 
re  sold,  and  select  one  very  bright  green  and  one  very  bright  yellow — 
he  colours  so  bright  that  they,  unlike  those  of  the  other  tissue  papers, 
ight  up  the  faces  of  the  persons  turning  over  the  various  sheets  of 
oloured  papers  in  the  shop.  The  brightest  yellow  and  the  brightest 
;reen  beiug  thus  chosen,  those  two  papers  should  be  selected  and 
lasted  upon  a  cardboard  lamp  as  its  window,  the  light  inside  the  lamp 
icing  then  a  common  candle.  So  long  as  the  operators  begin  their 
levelopment  (say)  tw*o  yards  from  this  lamp,  and  bring  the  plate  nearer 
,s  the  development  approaches  completion,  I  will  answer  for  the  safety 
4  the  development,  and  that  they  will  be  working  in  a  brighter  light 
han  they  have  ever  known  before,  if  they  have  been  ruining  their  eyes 
>y  the  Debenham-killed  dead-and-gone  red  glasses.  If  the  colours 
bus  bought  chance  to  be  very  good  they  can  work  with  safety  even 
vithin  but  two  feet  of  the  light.  A  top  and  bottom  to  the  lantern  are 
vorthless.  The  white  light  escaping  beneath  cannot  get  directly  into 
lie  dish  ;  the  top  light  after  reaching  the  ceiling  and  coming  down 
gain  is  practically  harmless,  in  accordance  with  the  law  that  the  in- 
■ensity  of  the  light  varies  inversely  with  the  square  of  the  distance, 
these  are  the  simplest  instructions  I  am  able  to  give  without  testing 
hop  papers  spectroscopically,  or  by  means  of  a  polychromatic  negative. 
Che  latter  method  is  infinitely  the  best  for  practical  purposes. 

Where  is  the  manufacturer  of  the  future  who  will  first  introduce 
nto  commerce  a  variety  of  intensely-stained  green  and  yellow  oil 
ilks,  more  especially  green  ?  If  I  remember  rightly,  away  here  from 
looks  of  reference,  boiled  linseed  oil  is  the  vehicle  used  in  giving 
ransparency  to  thin  silks.  If  so,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  or 
ixpense  in  making  coloured  experimental  specimens  in  a  small  way  in 
he  first  instance.  W.  H.  Harrison. 

Lucerne ,  April  17,  1884. 


ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

A  hat  a  pleasure  it  is  to  see  the  familiar  name  of  Hardwich  in  the 
Journal.  It  brings  one  back  to  the  time  when  not  only  was  no  library 
jomplete  without  a  copy  of  “  Hardwich,”  bub  when  it  formed  the  only 
technical  library  of  almost  every  photographer  in  the  country.  A  quarter 
jf  a  century  has  seen  many  changes  brought  about  in  photographic  opera¬ 
tions  and  processes,  bub  I  shall  hold  with  almost  affection  to  my  early 
alitions  of  Hardwich’s  Photographic  Chemistry.  The  latest  contribution 
>f  the  reverend  gentleman  to  the  practical  side  of  magic  lantern  work, 
o  closely  connected  with  photography,  is  very  valuable,  and,  in  connec- 
ion  with  that  by  Hr.  Lewis  \\  right,  deserves  most  careful  attention 
rom  those  interested  in  such  matters. 


There  are  at  the  present  time  a  large  number  of  persons  interested  in 
lantern  work— from  the  manufacturer  who  constructs  the  lantern  to 
the  exhibitor  who  uses  it ;  but  most  of  all  is  the  photographer  concerned, 
who  bids  fair  to  be  almost  the  entire  producer  of,  or  at  least  inter¬ 
mediary  in,  the  production  of  slides.  The  slides,  too,  are  growing  in 
value  as  an  educational  influence,  from  the  scientific  and  accurate 
character  of  the  diagrams  and  illustrations  they  exhibit;  hence  it  is 
that  the  importance  of  taking  every  step  to  ensure  safety  duiing 
exhibitions  becomes,  if  possible,  intensified,  and  the  experiments  of  the 
capable  gentlemen  I  have  named  are  of  value.  Few  people  but  those 
who  have  had  personal  connection  wuth  the  subject  have  any  con¬ 
ception  of  the  crass  ignorance  and  the  marvellous  carelessness  of 
some  who  use  oxygen  and  hydrogen  or  ether  for  their  lanterns.  Safety- 
jets,  if  a  real  safety-jet  could  be  devised,  wmuld  be  a  great  boon  to 
nervous  watchers;  but  a  pseudo  safety-jet  would  be  worse  than  all. 

I  once  saw  evidences  of  an  accident  that  would  exemplify  my  mean¬ 
ing — a  room  with  the  window's  blown  out  and  the  ceiling  damaged.  A 
I  number  of  young  men  met  for  social  improvement,  and  one  cleverer 
than  the  rest  got  rup  some  oxy-hydrogen  experiments — mixed  gases — 
a  safety-jet  of  his  own  construction,  an  iron  tube,  some  short 
lengths  of  wire  packed  in,  and  a  big  nail  to  tighten  it.  Of  course  there 
was  an  explosion,  but,  providentially,  no  harm  was  done  to  the 
assembled  students  beyond  a  terrible  fright.  I  fervently  hope  that  the 
practical  outcome  of  the  experiments  initiated  and  the  theories 
described  will  result  in  the  invention  of  a  jet  which  may  really  deserve 
the  name  of  “safety.” 

Messrs.  C.  and  J.  Darker’s  polariscope  exhibition  was  of  a  most 
interesting  character,  and  the  repetition  of  such  lectures  as  that  which 
accompanied  it  are  calculated  to  be  of  great  value.  Photography  has 
passed  its  period  of  babyhood  now  and  requires  real,  intellectual  food,  of 
w'hich  the  rising  generation  cannot  too  readily  avail  themselves.  The 
race  will  be  for  the  swift  and  the  strong,  and  the  combatants  of  tire 
future  will  have  to  equip  themselves  with  something  far  in  advance  of 
the  mere  dexterity  acquired  by  practice  if  they  are  to  take  a  forward 
position  and  its  equivalent — high  pecuniary  recompense. 

Science  and  art  must  be  combined  in  one  for  the  picture  photo¬ 
grapher;  but  mechanical  and  scientific  photography  is  now  of  such 
importance  that  the  artist  will  not  always  be  needed.  An  interesting 
side  light  has  been  thrown  on  this  phase  of  the  subject  from  several 
quarters  lately,  and  the  ruling  of  Mr.  Justice  Miller,  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  Oscar  Wilde  copyright  case,  though 
on  a  technical  law  point,  incidentally  gives  his  views  on  this  old  “art  ” 
question.  In  the  picture  in  question  he  held  to  be  proved  (the  proof 
being  an  important  link  in  the  argument)  the  existence  of  those  “facts 
of  originality,  of  intellectual  production,  of  thought  and  conception  on 
the  part  of  the  author,”  which  were  more  important  to  be  proved  in 
the  case  of  copyright  than  in  one  of  patent  right. 

By-the-bye,  I  am  much  obliged  to  the  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Photo¬ 
grapher  for  the  flattering  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of  me  ;  but  when 
he  quotes  from  my  lucubrations  verbatim  I  should  be  glad  if  he  would 
do  so  correctly.  The  March  number  of  that  capital  journal  contains 
what  he  terms  “the  following  extract  from  ‘Free  Lance’” — a 
sentence  that  in  its  present  form  “Free  Lance”  most  certainly  never 
wrote.  Something  like  it  may  be  found  in  what  I  have  written,  but  at 
present  I  do  not  at  all  remember  writing  anything  like  the  paragraph 
quoted  which  I  have  just  come  across  in  the  pages  of  the  above  journal. 

Photography  has  afforded  plenty  of  food  for  the  lawyers  of  late,  but  I 
never  felt  greater  satisfaction  in  reading  law  reports  than  I  have  lately 
when  I  see  how7  a  few  disreputable  scoundrels  have  been  laid  by  the  heels 
—how  one  man  for  publishing  those  loathsome  abuses  of  our  art  which, 
at  all  risks,  are  still  perpetrated  gets  a  long  term  of  imprisonment ;  how 
another  for  theft  committed  while  receiving  the  courteous  and  kind 
treatment  of  his  victim  is  given  some  time  for  enforced  reflections  upon 
optics  in  general  and  photographic  lenses  in  particular;  and  how  a  land 
shark  this  time  has  actually  been  caught  and  made  to  disgorge.  The 
more  of  such  rogues  and  canaille  there  are  punished  the  better  will  the 
ranks  of  photographers  be  for  it ;  they  can  well  bear  some  weeding  out. 

The  Swansea  case,  in  which  the  right  to  a  negative  was  decided  by 
the  County  Court  Judge  not  to  be  vested  in  the  client,  is  important.  I 
believe  there  are  far  more  of  such  cases  occur  in  practice  than  ever 
come  up  for  judicial  arbitrament.  The  mere  fact  of  such  claims  being 
made  are  a  great  annoyance;  for  the  professional  photographer  in  the 
daily  discharge  of  his  duty  has,  in  the  nature  of  his  work,  distractions 
and  mental  strain  enough  without  being  subjected  to  a  gratuitous  worry 
of  this  kind.  Perhaps,  how7ever,  such  an  important  judgment  as  the 
one  just  referred  to  may  help  to  nip  in  the  bud  many  another  attempt 
at  a  similar  imposition. 

I  wonder  what  possible  use  can  be  found  in  quoting  from  the  JS'nc 
York  Sun  a  method  of  dissolving  gum  in  “collodion  aud  alcohol  for 
attaching  false  whiskers,  and  stating  that  the  mixture,  which  dries 
immediately,  can  be  removed  by  grease  or  spirits.  The  facts  are  as 
absurd  as  the  recipe  is  futile. 

I  think  Scotch  photographers  in  general  will  not  agree  with  Dr. 
Tulloch’s  dictum,  given  at  a  meeting  of  the  Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland 
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Amateur  Photographic  Association,  that  “a  gelatine  negative  rarely 
prints  quite  satisfactory  without  after-treatment,”  Or.  Tuliooh  being  in 
the  habit  of  using  bichloride  of  mercury  followed  by  ammonia  to  nearly 
all  his  negatives !  I  think  he  had  better  change  his  plate-maker,  for 
gelatiuo-bromide  would  not  be  worth  having  if  every  negative  had  to 
be  intensified.  Free  Lance. 


A  DAY  ON  “  THE  ISLAND.” 

Perhaps  there  isno  tract  of  land  in  theworldwhich  compresses  into  such 
a  small  space  so  many  diversities  of  configuration  as  the  Isle  of  W  ight. 
Ir.  is  a  miniature  of  the  great  country  from  which  it  has  been  separated. 
There  are  moors  and  fells  as  bleak  as  those  of  Cumberland  or  the  W  est 
Biding;  chalk  downs  which  recal  Kent  and  Sussex  ;  wooded  undulat¬ 
ing  plains  like  those  of  Hampshire  ;  and  great  stretches  of  rich  arable 
land  as  fertile  and  as  carefully  cultivated  as  any  in  Leicestershire. 
Amid  such  a  variety  of  scenery,  with  the  sea  continually  presenting 
itself  as  a  background,  and  historical  reminiscences  upon  every  side, 
the  amateur  would  be  hard  to  please  indeed  who  did  not  find  subjects 
enough  to  gratify  his  photographic  propensities. 

In  these  days  of  rain  and  tempest,  when  outdoor  photography  is  at  a 
discount,  and  the  ever-vigilant  eye  of  the  Astronomer-Royal  fails  to 
detect  a  ray  of  sunshine  for  weeks  on  end,  there  is  a  pleasure  in  recalling 
past  campaigns  with  the  camera,  and  hunting  out  from  some  secluded 
drawer  batches  of  old  prints  of  valley,  fell,  torrent,  and  roadside  inn, 
everyone  of  which  recals  some  pleasant  companion  or  enjoyable  excur¬ 
sion.  But  more  profitable  than  these  musings  over  bygone  days  is  the 
pleasure  of  mapping  out  operations  for  the  future.  There  must  be 
many  who  are  making  preparations  for  the  bright  spring  weather  which 
will  shortly  be  upon  us,  and  to  such  a  short  sketch  which  may  direct 
their  attention  to  “  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new”  must  be  of  interest. 
Let  me  endeavour,  then,  to  give  a  brief  description  of  what  may  be 
done  within  the  limits  of  one  day  upon  “The  Island,”  as  it  is  proudly 
called  by  its  inhabitants,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  islands  upon  the 
surface  of  the  globe. 

To  my  friend  Johnson,  of  London,  the  path  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  lies 
through  the  Waterloo  Station.  Behold  him  there  at  au  early  hour  of 
the  morning,  clad  in  a  fearful  and  wonderful  Ulster,  and  the  slouched 
hat  dear  to°the  artistic  and  Bohemian  mind.  Mo  need  to  inquire  the 
object  of  his  mission,  for  under  his  arm  is  his  folded  stand,  and  in  his 
one  hand  he  bears  the  most  compressible  of  cameras,  while  the  other 
is  occupied  with  a  handy  deal  box  containing  plates  and  necessaries. 
.Johnson  goes  through  the  formality  of  paying  fifteen  shillings  and 
receiving  a  return  ticket  to  Ryde  in  exchange;  and  then,  with  a  feeling 
that  come  what  may  his  retreat  is  secured,  is  whirled  off  in  a  third- 
class  carriage. 

The  journey  to  Portsmouth  occupies  about  two  hours  and  a-half,  and 
the  traveller  is  eventually  deposited  upon  the  harbour  pier,  alongside 
which  the  fine,  roomy  “Victoria”  is  snorting  impatiently  out  of  its  two 
funnels,  and  in  full  readiness  for  its  short  voyage.  There  the  doctor, 
with  apparatus  corded  and  strapped,  has  been  stamping  up  and  down 
for  a-quarter  of  an  hour  waiting  for  the  London  train. 

From  the  quarter-deck  of  the  “Victoria”  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
harbour  was  to  be  obtained.  There  was  a-quarter  of  an  hour  yet 
before  the  steamer  could  get  the  baggage  aboard,  and  our  photo¬ 
graphers  spied  their  opportunity.  There  was  a  clattering  of  straps,  a 
turning  of  keys,  a  fitting  of  joints,  and  two  uncouth  three-legged,  one- 
eyed  creatures  sprang  into  being.  _  It  was  one  of  those  bright,  breezy 
moraines  on  which  mere  existence  is  a  pleasure,  and  which  gladden  the 
heart  of  the  photographer.  A  few  bystanders  gather  curiously  round, 
but  the  operators  are  imperturbable.  The  carrier  is  slipped  in, 
the  slide  is  slipped  out,  the  shortest  of  exposures  allowed,  and  the  deed 
is  done.  Surely  a  more  interesting  view  was  never  committed  to 
gelatine.  In  the  foreground  lie  three  great  three-deckers  —  the 
“Victory”  (the  old  historical  flagship  of  Nelson),  the  “Duke  of 
Wellington,”  and  the  “St.  Vincent.”  Beside  these  great  floating 
monsters  is  moored  a  tiny  gunboat— a  representative  of  the  modern 
tendency  of  naval  architecture  as  compared  with  the  ancient.  By  the 
side  of  its  companions  it  looks  like  a  duckling  among  swans ;  yet  in  its 
very  insignificance  lies  its  strength,  since  it  offers  no  target  for 
an  enemy’s  shot.  Around  aud  between  these  vessels  a  swarm  of  steam 
launches,  yachts,  and  shore  boats  fill  in  the  scene,  while  behind  it  all 
the  quaint  little  town  of  Gosport  lines  the  water’s  edge  and  forms 
a  background  to  the  picture.  Both  plates  were  complete  successes, 
giving  as  good  an  idea  of  the  effect  as  can  be  produced  without  the  blue 
of  the  sea,  the  grey  of  the  houses,  and  the  fluttering,  coloured  pennons 
of  the  men-of-war,  with  the  artistic  dash  of  brilliant  scarlet  from 
the  coats  of  the  marines  upon  the  quarter-decks. 

And  now  the  good  ship  “  Victoria”  gives  a  final  snort  of  expostula¬ 
tion,  and  churns  up  the  water  impatiently  with  her  paddles.  “All 
aboard  !”  shouts  the  captain.  The  warps  are  thrown  off,  and  the 
vessel  steams  slowly  out  of  the  harbour,  passing  under  frowning 
batteries,  where  the  black  -  mouthed  cannon  peep  sullenly  out,  as 
though  sulky  at  having  no  more  honourable  task  than  the  firing  of 
salutes  for  so  many  hundreds  of  years.  The  channel  here  seems  to 
the  uninitiated  to  lie  dangerously  near  the  shore,  even  the  largest 


ships  passing  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the  beach.  There  in  a 
indeed,  that  on  the  occasion  of  some  great  wooden  man-of-war  J 
out  in  the  beginning  of  the  century  she  ran  her  bowsprit  throu  q 
coffee-room  window  of  the  Blue  Rosts  Hotel,  considerably  i  .j 
astonishment  of  some  gentlemen  who  were  dining  therein.  R,  ( 
this  is  legendary  and  how  far  true  is  for  some  local  histoi 
decide. 

After  touching  at  Southsea  Pier  the  steamer  stood  right  acn 
“the  Island.”  Finer  views  could  hardly  be  obtained  than  tli  0 
receding  Southsea,  with  its  charming  variety  of  colour,  white  ar 
alternating  in  the  houses,  and  the  long  line  of  shingle  with  the  L 
breaking  merrily  against  it,  or  of  the  approaching  shores  of  the  , 
Wight,  with  its  undulating  wooded  hills,  aud  the  towers  <>f  (j.  ,, 
peeping  above  the  trees  on  the  extreme  right.  Both  were  tram,  j 
to  the  plates  of  the  photographers,  together  with  a  beautiful  n,  r„. 
of  the  Solent,  with  a  solitary  man-of-war  lying  at  anchor  at  Spj;  ) 
and  the  three  marine  forts  which  stand  out  of  the  water  like  so  Uv 
gigantic  cheese-boxes,  and  command  the  winding  channel  which  V 
to  the  harbour.  As  the  light  was  somewhat  glaring  the  sky-shad 
used  in  taking  these  views. 

The  Solent  is  five  miles  broad  between  Portsmouth  and  Ryde,  g,  y 
twenty-five  minutes  of  steaming  brings  the  travellers  across.  Join  '$ 
train  has  landed  him  on  the  pier  at  ten  o’clock,  aud  it  is  now  h  y 
eleven,  so  that  our  excursionists  have  still  a  long  day  before  t  i. 
Ryde  pier  is  a  very  long  one.  As  Johnson  remarked,  if  it  were  a  le 
longer  there  would  be  no  need  for  any  steamers  at  all.  Happily  •<. 
is  a  steam  tramway  which  runs  down  it,  and  saves  the  necessi  Lf 
trudging  over  half-a-mile  of  planking.  The  town  itself  is  a  deci>  v 
hilly  one.  It  is  not  so  steep  as  the  side  of  a  house,  but  couside  y 
more  so  than  the  roof.  If  you  slip  anywhere  within  half-a-mile  > 
you  run  a  chance  of  reaching  the  beach  in  a  shorter  time  than  evci  « 
took  to  traverse  the  same  distance  before.  This  is  when  you  d  4 
happen  to  bump  into  an  inhabitant.  In  that  case  it  is  the  inhab  t 
who  gyrates  down  to  the  shore.  If  balloons  were  substituted  for  . 
in  this  town  it  would  allow  some  small  degree  of  comfort  durin.  K 
short  time  which  will  elapse  before  the  whole  thing  goes  adrift  1 
slides  majestically  into  the  sea.  I  could  say  several  ill-natured  tip 
of  Ryde,  but  I  refrain.  A  sense  of  my  duty  to  the  public,  how 
compels  me  to  warn  all  future  photographic  travellers  against  t  v 
form  of  spirits  in  the  island  ;  for  malignancy  and  venom  they  trans  I 
anything  I  have  ever  imbibed,  except,  perhaps,  the  trade  rum  of  A!  , 
which,  drunk  raw  out  of  a  broken  cocoa-nut  shell,  tastes  like  a  t 
light  procession. 

To  follow  our  travellers,  however:  the  first  move  after  getting  ■> 
the  town  of  Ryde  is  to  repair  to  a  large  horse-and-trap  agency  t  , 
and  to  engage  an  open  carriage  for  the  day — a  matter  which  is  l  ;i 
very  expensive  one.  Thus  provided,  the  whole  island  is  at  their  ■ 
mand.  Should  their  taste  lie  in  the  direction  of  Royalty,  it  is  Ini  x 
miles  from  the  palace,  where  there  are  many  beautiful  views  to  be  : 
and  just  beyond  lies  the  quaint  old  town  of  Cowes,  with  the  l  y 
studies  of  the  finest  yachts  in  England  which  can  be  obtained  t 
If,  however,  the  artist  be  of  a  historical  and  archaeological  turn,  n 
he  should  wend  his  way  to  the  little  town  of  Newport,  the  capit  f 
the  island,  where,  besides  its  many  inherent  beauties,  there  is  the  oj  • 
tunity  of  viewing  and  photographing  the  venerable  castle  of  Carisbn  . 
in  which  Charles  I.  was  imprisoned  before  being  taken  to  Loudon  d 
tried  by  the  Parliament. 

To  confine  myself  to  actual  facts,  however,  the  travellers,  af  a 
council  of  war  with  their  driver,  decided  upon  a  somewhat  e 
ambitious  scheme  than  either  of  those  indicated  above.  This v  i1 
.drive  right  across  the  island,  after  first  inspecting  the  Roman  antiq  s 
which  have  been  lately  unearthed  at  Brading.  Brading  is  abou  r 
miles  from  Ryde,  and  as  the  road  runs  along  the  hills  overlooks  ° 
sea  the  view  was  a  beautiful  one.  Twice  was  the  Doctor  tempte<  it 
of  the  carriage  and  twice  did  splendid  seascapes  reward  him;  ° 
Johnson,  more  improvident  of  plates  and  less  accustomed  to  li 
scenery,  excited  the  slumbering  wrath  of  the  driver  by  a  long  sen  » 
stoppages  at  the  most  inconvenient  places — a  wrath  whicli  sli  >1 
itself  in  many  mutterings  and  shruggings  of  shoulders,  and  was  )' 
eventually  washed  away  by  copious  offerings  of  beer. 

Brading  is  a  pleasant  little  spot,  and  derives  its  principal  impon 
from  the  magnificent  specimen  of  a  Roman  villa  whicli  has  beer  i 
up  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  From  a  short  distance  this  iutere  ig 
relic  looks  more  like  a  quarry  than  anything  else;  and,  alas!)0 
operations  of  the  photographer  are  confined  to  a  distance,  sinc< 
picturing  of  the  tesselated  pavement  and  other  remains  are  a  mom  ‘.V 
which  the  vagrant  artist  is  not  allowed  to  infringe  upon.  The  toi  b 
had  to  content  themselves,  therefore,  with  this  general  treatme  ot 
the  subject,  and  then,  after  being  divorced  from  their  cameras,  11 
led  through  the  different  chambers  by  a  remorseless  guide  win  A 
plained  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  “  hancient  Romans  ”  in  a  me 01 
which  was  more  amusing  than  trustworthy.  _  :  , 

The  road  from  Brading  leads  to  Newport,  but  there  is  a  side  w 
which  opens  into  the  highway  between  Ryde  and  Ventnor,  and  113 
was  selected  by  the  driver.  This  main  road,  which  runs  from  nor  k 
south  across  the  island,  passes  over  a  succession  of  undulating  b 
from  the  summit  of  every  one  of  which  a  magnificent  view  is  to  bp) 
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ined.  Curious  features  in  the  seenery  are  the  numerous  monoliths— 
lg  perpendicular  stones  erected  upon  the  summits  of  hills,  either  as 
ldmarks  or  for  some  other  purpose.  These  abound  in  the  Isle  of 
edit.  A  succession  of  little  villages  were  passed  through  on  the  way, 
i  ering  as  fine  a  selection  of  rural  “  bits  55  as  could  be  found  anywhere 
e  little  wayside  cottage  with  thatched  roof,  diamond- panetl  windows, 

,  d  clematis  or  Virginia  creeper  fringing  the  doorway ;  or,  perhaps, 

■  e  grizzled,  round-shouldered  proprietor,  with  his  black  pipe  in  his 
nith,  sitting  “  sub  tegmine  fcuji ,”  densely  unconscious  that  he  is  about 
be  endowed  with  a  franchise,  and  that  the  press  of  the  country  are 
tmouring  about  his  wrongs.  There  is  often  more  interest  in  a  little 
ene  of  this  sort,  selected  artistically  and  well  worked  out,  than 
the  broadest  and  most  ambitious  rendering  of  the  beauties  of 
dure. 

Ventnor  is  about  twelve  miles  from  Ryde.  As  you  plunge  into  the 
art  of  the  country  the  sea  disappears  entirely,  and  you  might 
tagine  yourself  in  one  of  the  midland  counties  of  England.  About 
ree  miles  from  Ventnor  there  is  a  large  inn  on  one  side  of  the  road 
d  a  wicket  gate  on  the  other.  Here  the  coachman  pulls  up  with 
cision.  At  first,  knowing  the  habits  and  customs  of  coachmen,  our 
ivellers  imagine  the  inn  to  be  the  reason  of  this  peremptory  halt ; 
it  the  landlord  quickly  sets  them  right,  and  they  learn  that  the 
icket  gate  is  the  attraction.  Passing  through  it,  camera  in  hand, 
ey  pick  their  way  down  a  winding  path  and  then  across  a  brawling 
rrent.  From  there  the  path  runs  down  a  thickly-wooded  valley,  the 
ees  meeting  overhead  so  as  to  hide  the  sky,  and  the  stream  gurgling 
nong  the  bracken  far  beneath.  This  is  the  famous  Shanklin  Chine, 
id  certainly  a  more  beautiful  or  fairy-like  scene  could  hardly  be  con- 
;ived.  The  Londoner  did  it  justice,  however,  in  the  two  plates  which  he 
cpended  over  it— a  proceeding  very  jealously  watched  by  the  custo- 
ian  of  the  place,  who  derives  his  income  largely  from  the  sale  of 
rints. 

Leaving  the  Chine  behind,  the  carriage  rolled  over  a  tolerably-level 
>ad  a  couple  of  miles  in  length,  terminating  in  a  steep  hill,  which  was 
ither  a  pull  for  the  tired  horse.  Up  to  this,  as  I  have  said,  there 
ere  no  signs  of  the  sea,  but  on  reaching  the  crest  of  the  hill  a  wonder- 
d  view  lay  before  the  party.  Almost  directly  beneath  was  the  ocean, 
fetching  right  away  in  every  direction  to  the  horizon.  Coming  so 
nexpectedly  I  know  of  no  view  in  the  world  which  gives  such  an  idea 
f  an  infinite  expanse.  Here  and  there  one  looks  straight  down  on  the 
eek  of  some  steamer  or  sailing  ship,  ploughing  across  to  St.  Malo  or 
icking  along  to  Southampton.  They  look  like  toy  vessels — mei’e 
seeks  in  the  enormous  stretch  of  water  around  them.  It  is  needless 
j-say  that  cameras  were  once  more  in  requisition,  and  this  magnificent 
jascape  packed  away  in  our  plate-carriers. 

When  one  leaves  Ryde  lie  fancies  that  he  has  seen  the  steepest 
vwn  in  the  world,  but  his  mind  broadens  when  he  comes  to  Ventnor. 
fc  is  very  much  steeper,  and  gives  the  impression  of  being  a  little  more 
ban  perpendicular.  It  is  the  fact  of  being  built  on  the  side  of  this 
ill  that  gives  the  place  its  great  reputation  as  a  resort  for  consumptives, 
io  wind  but  the  balmy  south  one  can  get  near  it.  Still  there  are  draw- 
acks,  and  when  a  consumptive  falls  out  of  his  front  door  down  the 
ligh-street  and  into  the  sea  his  language  is  just  as  virulent  as  that  of 
nv  healthy  man. 

Commend  me  to  the  “Crab  and  Lobster”  Hotel  at  Ventnor.  Its 
ituation  is  charming,  its  fare  excellent,  and  its  charges  moderate;  or, 
t  least,  moderate  for  the  island,  which  is  never  at  any  time  an  econo¬ 
mical  spot.  At  one  of  the  open  windows  which  line  the  elegant  coffee- 
oom,  and  through  which  the  summer  breeze  wafts  the  perfume  of 
lany  a  flower  unknown  in  higher  latitudes,  there  sat  that  day  two 
ampered  and  enervated  photographers  who  had  solemnly  packed  away 
heir  cameras  and  delivered  their  whole  minds  up  to  the  one  idea  of  a 
omfortable  dinner  with  a  soothing  pipe  to  follow.  After  all  they  had 
right  then  to  indulge  in  a  little  dolce  far  niente,  since  they  had 
ccumulated  a  finer  variety  of  picturesque  effects  and  interesting 
iews  than  could  have  been  taken  in  a  week  in  a  less-favoured 
reality. 

It  was  necessary  for  the  Doctor  to  be  back  in  Southsea  by  nightfall, 
nd  the  Londoner  was  also  determined  to  be  back  in  town  by  the  even- 
ag  train,  so  that  after  a  climb  over  the  curious  little  town  the  carriage 
pas  discarded  and  the  train  taken  back  to  Ryde.  Here  the  six  o’clock  boat 
/as  caught,  and  by  seven  the  professional  man  was  among  his  patients, 
nd  his  friend  within  two  hours  was  striding  once  more  along  the  plat- 
:>rm  at  Waterloo— a  poorer  man  by  some  two  pounds,  but  a  richer  one 
>y  the  varied  assortment  of  artistic  pictures  which  he  bore  in  his  little 
.eal  box,  as  well  as  by  the  store  of  iodine  and  ozone  which  had  re¬ 
lated  his  lungs  and  oxidised  the  carbon  of  London. 

In  this  little  sketch  I  have  simply  attempted  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
Measure  and  instruction  which  may  be  compressed  into  a  single  day  by 
int  of  a  little  energy  and  enterprise.  A  few  such  excursions  during 
he  summer  months  would,  without  being  any  great  drag  upon  his 

turse,  teach  the  Londoner  the  beauties  of  his  own  native  land,  and 
irniah  him  with  a  splendid  series  of  pictures.  If  there  be  any  one  of 
iv  readers  whose  attention  is  drawn  by  this  short  article  to  the  mag- 
ificent  field  for  outdoor  work  presented  by  the  Isle  of  Wight,  then  I 
aye  uot  written  in  vain.  A.  C.  Doyle,  M.B.,  C.M. 
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No.  6,442. — “  Folding  Strip  Photographic  Accessory.”  J.  P.  Graham. — 
Dated  April  17,  1884. 

No.  6,491. — “  Menu  or  Programme  or  Photograph  Holder.”  L.  Mallock. 
— Dated  April  18,  1884. 

PATENT  sealed. 

No.  5,062.— “  Improvements  in  Perspectograplis  or  Instruments  for 
Reproducing  Pictures,  Plans,  or  Drawings.”  G.  M.  Cruikshank. — Dated 
October  24,  1883. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeitng. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

April  29 . 

,,  30 . 

May  1 . 

1 . 

„  1 . 

Bolton  Club . 

Photographic  Club  . 

London  and  Provincial  . 

South  London . 

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane. 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street. 
Masons’  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 
Society  of  Arts,  John-st.,  Adelphi. 
The  Baths. 

Philosophical  Hall. 

Lamb’s  Hotel,  Reform-street. 
Coventry  Dispensary. 

College,  Cookridge-street. 

"  I  . 

"  1 . 

”  l  . 

;;  i . 

Yorkshire  College . 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

At  the  technical  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  22nd  instant,  Mr* 
W.  Bedford  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Donkin  showed  two  platinotype  prints  of  the  same  subject,  by 
Dr.  Huggins,  made  upon  linen.  One  of  the  prints  was  mounted  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  the  other  was  immersed  in  glycerine  and  set  between 
two  glasses.  The  last-mentioned  print  had  a  very  rich  appearance  in  the 
shadows,  resembling  in  this  respect  an  albumen  print. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  supposed  that  mounting  behind  a  glass  with 
gelatine  would  give  the  same  appearance. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  showed  a  contrivance  for  carrying  dry  plates.  The  box 
was  of  cardboard,  and  opened  along  one  edge.  It  slid  into  a  lid  or  outer 
case — the  open  edge  first.  In  the  box  itself  was  a  book  with  leaves  of  a 
pure  white  paper.  The  plates  were  placed  between  the  leaves  of  the  book, 
and  could  be  easily  taken  out  and  replaced  in  the  order  of  their  exposure. 
The  box  occupied  less  space  than  one  with  grooves,  being  only  two  inches 
in  thickness. 

Mr.  T.  Bolas  suggested  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  rims  to  the 
leaves  of  the  plate  book. 

Mr.  Donkin  had  had  a  tin  plate  box,  with  grooves,  which  only 
measured  two  and  a-half  inches  in  thickness. 

Mr.  W.  Ackland  considered  metal  objectionable. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  discussion  suggested  a  question  : — What  is 
the  best  method  of  packing  plates  ? 

Mr.  W.  England  thought  that  the  use  of  paper  mats  was  best.  Some 
paper,  however,  made  marks.  He  had  found  this  particularly  the  case 
with  white  Bristol  board,  while  with  a  greyish  paper  there  were  no  marks 
except  occasionally  with  large  plates. 

Mr.  Lyddell  Sawyer  then  read  a  paper  criticising  the  exhibits  at  the 
recent  lantern  exhibition  of  the  Society,  in  the  course  of  which  he  contended 
that  there  was  too  much  mutual  congratulation,  when  sincere,  outspoken 
criticism  would  be  more  beneficial. 

Mr.  Bolas  said  Dr.  Mayer,  of  Carlsburgh,  had  what  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  representative  collection  of  slides  for  the  lantern,  and  suggested 
that  he  should  be  requested  to  send  a  selection  for  exhibition  at  a  future 
meeting  of  the  Society. 

The  discussion  turned  upon  the  production  of  warm  tones  in  lantern 
slides. 

Captain  Abney  said  that  Colonel  Wortley  and  Mr.  Cooper  were  among 
the  first  to  achieve  this  upon  bromide  plates. 

The  colour  of  Mr.  Wellington’s  exhibits  being  referred  to, 

Mr.  Cowan  said  that  for  the  warm  colours  Mr.  Wellington  had  given 
very  long  exposure.  He  (Mr.  Cowan)  had  given  as  much  as  280  times  the 
proper  exposure,  and  brought  out  a  good  transparency  by  using  bromide 
as  a  restrainer,  sixteen  grains  to  the  ounce,  in  the  ferrous-citro-oxalate 
developer. 

Mi-.  Peek  said  that  he  had  developed  a  plate  with  oxalate  and  found  it 
under-exposed.  Pie  had  afterwards  treated  it  with  warm  water,  and 
obtained  a  relief  which  did  not  appear  to  be  under-exposed. 

Mr.  Cowan  had  tried  Mr.  Warnerke’s  method  of  washing  away  the 
gelatine,  as  in  the  carbon  process.  In  one  case  he  had  exposed  through  the 
back  of  the  glass,  and  after  development  had  used  water  sufficiently  hot  to 
wash  away  the  whole  of  the  gelatine;  but  a  powdery  positive  image  was 
left  upon  the  glass. 

Captain  Abney  said  that  exposure  through  the  glass  would  not  answer 
with  Warnerke’s  process.  The  development  must  be  upon  the  surface  that 
had  been  exposed. 

Mr.  Bolas  inquired  whether  Mr.  Peek  had  tried  inking  the  plate  which 
he  had  treated  as  described,  and,  if  so,  whether  it  was  capable  of  yielding 
a  good  transfer. 

Mr.  Peek  replied  that  he  had,  and  that  a  good  transfer  did  esult. 

Mr.  Bolas  considered  that  in  that  case  it  should  prove  a  valuable 
process. 

The  meeting  was  shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 
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LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Society  held  on  Thursday,  the  17th  instant,  the 
chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton. 

The  Chairman,  in  calling  upon  Mr.  Debenham  to  deliver  a  lecture  on 
lenses,  said  that  the  subject  was  one  requiring  great  exactness,  and  the 
lecturer  from  the  strict  accuracy  "of  his  writings  was  particularly  qualified 
to  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  then  delivered  his  lecture  On  Lenses  [see  page  2G3], 
illustrating  his  remarks  by  a  large  collection  of  lenses,  by  diagrams,  and 
by  photographs  produced  with  some  of  the  instruments  under  consideration. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture, 

The  Chairman  said  that  Mr.  Debenham  had  kept  clear  both  of  the  Scylla 
of  inaccurate  and  slovenly  statement  and  the  Charybdis  of  those  horrible¬ 
looking  mathematical  formulae  which  were  quite  unintelligible  to  photo¬ 
graphers  generally.  As  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  equivalent  focus  of  a 
lens  the  following  method  was  the  one  which  he  had  found  the  most  con¬ 
venient  : — From  his  window  a  row  of  electric  lamps  was  visible.  Of  these 
he  focussed  two  distant  ones  upon  the  ground  glass  of  the  camera.  He 
then  marked  the  points  which  they  occupied,  unscrewed  the  lenses  from 
the  mount,  and  in  place  of  the  diaphragm  inserted  a  piece  of  card  having  a 
pinhole  aperture.  The  camera  was  then  racked  until  the  images  of  the 
lamps  occupied  the  same  places  that  they  had  done  when  using  the  lens. 
The  distance  of  the  pinhole  from  the  ground  glass  was  the  equivalent  focus 
of  the  lens.  Any  bright  distant  lights  would  serve  instead  of  electric 
lamps,  but  they  must  be  distant.  On  the  importance  of  flatness  of  field  he 
quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Debenham.  He  had  seen  one  of  our  leading  opti¬ 
cians,  when  examining  lenses,  satisfy  himself  that  the  correction  for  central 
definition  was  perfect,  without  considering  the  requirements  of  photo¬ 
graphers  that  that  definition  was  required  to  be  upon  a  flat  surface.  As  to 
the  diffusion-of-focus  system  applied  to  lenses :  that  was  due  to  Mr.  J.  Traill 
Taylor,  who  some  time  previous  to  the  advent  of  Mr.  Dallmeyer’s  lens  had 
read  a  paper  upon  the  subject-  before  an  Edinbmgh  society.  With  respect  to 
the  varieties  of  single  lenses :  he  had  compared  two — one  the  wide-angle  land¬ 
scape  lens,  and  the  other  a  lens  of  the  old  type  made  by  Mr.  A.  Ross.  He  had 
been  surprised  to  find  that  with  the  old  lens  he  could  get  a  certain  definition 
with  a  larger  diaphragm  than  with  the  other,  and  by  placing  the  diaphragm 
near  the  lens  could  cover  as  large  a  field.  Finally:  he  would  endorse  Mr. 
Debenham’s  advice  to  use  the  central  and  flattest  part  of  the  field  only — a 
narrow  angle  that  is— whenever  the  subject  permitted  of  it.  He  thought  it 
would  be  generally  admitted  that  the  best  focal  length  was  two  or  three 
times  the  length  of  the  picture. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor,  referring  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  flatness  of  field 
with  a  large  aperture,  showed  by  a  diagram  on  the  black  board  Professor 
Piazzi  Smyth’s  method  of  overcoming  this  difficulty  by  means  of  an  addi¬ 
tional  lens  close  to  the  plate.  This  lens  had  a  flat  surface  next  the  plate, 
and  a  concave  one  in  front  of  the  same  radius  as  the  focus  of  the  lens  used 
in  forming  the  image.  The  image  was  thus  received  upon  its  concave 
surface  and  transmitted  to  the  flat  sui'face  of  the  plate  behind.  This 
arrangement  was  not  to  be  considered  as  forming  part  of  the  lens  itself, 
but  was  an  addendum  to  it.  He  thought  that  the  photographic  lens  of 
the  future  would  in  all  probability  be  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the 
orthoscopic  or  dialytic  lens — that  is,  one  having  a  concave  posterior  element 
like  the  lens  which  Petzval  had  for  a  time  laid  aside.  Referring  to  American 
lenses  Mr.  Taylor  said  that  several  years  ago  Mr.  Morrison,  of  New  York, 
had  constructed  lenses  giving  similar  results  to  the  non-distorting  wide- 
angle.  He  had  also  constructed  rapid  group  and  copying  lenses,  for  which 
claims  were  made  similar  to  those  of  the  European  “rapid”  or  Steinheil 
aplanatic  class.  These  were  corrected  in  a  different  manner  from  those  just 
referred  to;  but  doublets  of  Ros3  and  Dallmeyer  had  the  advantage  of 
being  more  easily  constructed  and,  therefore,  cheaper.  The  general  form 
of  these  lenses  resembled  some  described  by  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel  in  The 
British  Journal  op  Photography  in  1861,  and  it  was  interesting  to  know 
that  among  the  various  diagrams  then  published  was  also  one  similar  to  the 
system  more  recently  adopted  by  Mr.  Dallmeyer  as  the  back  of  his  patented 
portrait  lens. 

Mr.  J.  Cadett  remarked  that  he  had  gone  through  a  course  of  mathe¬ 
matical  optics  without  it  being  of  much  benefit  to  him,  and  he  adopted  the 
advice  of  Mr.  L.  Warnerke,  who  was  a  good  mathematician  and  had  studied 
the  subject — “  put  the  lens  on  to  a  camera  and  take  a  photograph,  then  judge 
from  the  result.”  What  was  wanted  was  a  practical  work  on  the  subject, 
giving  reasons  for  the  particular  curves  employed,  the  nature  of  the  com¬ 
promises  that  were  made,  and  the  effect  of  deviation  in  particular  directions 
from  the  specified  details.  As  Mr.  Debenham  had  once  said — “  Optics  is 
not  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  of  mathematical  proof.” 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  said  that  he  had  worked  with  an  additional  lens 
hung  on  to  the  back  of  a  portrait  combination,  and  would  like  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  effect  which  that  produced.  He  also  inquired  whether  the  con¬ 
tact  surfaces  of  a  lens  might  not  with  advantage  be  vitrified  together 
instead  of  being  cemented  with  Canada  balsam. 

Mr.  Debenham  had  not  investigated  such  an  extraordinary  case  as  the 
addition  of  a  lens  not  centered  with  the  other  lenses.  As  to  vitrification 
he  could  see  no  advantage  in  it,  and  the  lenses  would  probably  be  deformed 
in  the  process. 

Mr.  J.  Barker  said  that  he  had  two  lenses  of  the  same  focus  but  of 
different  diameter.  On  using  the  same  sized  stop  in  each,  the  one  of  large 
diameter  worked  nearly  twice  as  fast  as  the  other.  He  found  that  by  the 
addition  of  a  spectacle  lens  to  an  ordinary  instrument  it  would  work  very 
well,  although  with  an  altered  focus.  This  allowed  of  the  number  of 
lenses  required  of  different  foci  being  reduced. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan’s  experience  did  not  coincide  with  Mr.  Barker’s  as  to  the 
difference  of  speed  amongst  lenses  of  equal  aperture  and  foci.  He  had  for 
experiment  taken  photographs  with  lenses  of  the  most  opposite  type,  but 
found  that  when  stopped  down  in  the  same  ratio  no  difference  could  be 
detected  in  their  rapidity. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  said  that  Mr.  Debenham’s  able  and  lucid  lecture  would 
have  shown  how  important  it  was  to  know  something  about  the  instru* 
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ments  we  use.  For  ascertaining  the  equivalent  focus  of  a  lens  hr*  ulwa 
employed  the  method  described  by  the  lecturer,  and  found  it  wimple  ai 

satisfactory. 

Mr.  W.  Coles  inquired  whether,  in  estimating  the  ranidity  of  lonse 
account  had  been  taken  of  the  difference  between  u-iug  them  at  diffeiei 
i  distances  from  the  subject. 

Mr.  A.  Ha ddon  said  that  the  Society  had  amongst  its  members  son 
who  had  studied  the  subject  of  photographic  lenses.  Would  it  nut  l 
possible  to  form  a  committee  of  lens  grinders?  Many  made  their  ow 
plates,  and  some  certainly  would  like  to  mako  their  own  lenses. 

Mr.  Debenham,  replying  to  the  Chairman,  said  that  he  had  used  th 
Grubb  single  lens  in  portraiture  with  an  opening  No.  12,  answering  to 
As  to  the  slowness  of  the  smaller  lens,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Barker,  tlm 
might,  to  some  extent,  be  accounted  for  with  respect  to  marginal  rays  i 
the  lenses  were  set  far  apart,  but  not  for  central  rays.  W  ith  a  rather  larg 
stop,  for  all  rays  not  central  or  nearly  so,  the  amount  of  light  which  might 
otherwise  pass  through  would  be  reduced  by  the  lens  appearing  cutoff  at 
the  sides.  If  there  were  thought  to  be  any  more  difference  in  speed  than 
could  thus  be  accounted  for,  he  would  like  to  examine  the  two  lenses 
referred  to.  As  to  the  difference  of  exposure  required  according  to  distance, 
there  were  two  elements  in  that.  One  which  could  not  be  calculated  was 
the  veiling  of  the  shadows  by  haze,  equivalent  to  what  was  called  auxiliary 
exposure.  With  objects  of  the  same  class  within  ordinary  limits,  the 
difference  of  speed  due  to  the  lens  being  used  at  a  longer  focus  for  near 
objects  was  small  and  would  not  be  likely  to  mislead  the  operator.  For 
copying  or  other  work,  when  exceptional  proportions  had  to  be  obtained 
the  distance  would  have  to  be  taken  into  account. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hadijon,  the  usual 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Debenham.  The  next  lecture  will  bo 
on  The  Science  of  Polarised  Light,  by  Mr.  C.  Darker,  and  will  be  giveu  on 
the  8th  of  May. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 

On  Wednesday,  the  2nd  instant,  this  Society  held  its  monthly  meeting  at 
181,  Aldersgate-street.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed.  Mr.  J.  R.  Nisbett  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Lattimer  were  proposed 
and  elected  members  of  the  Association. 

Attention  was  called  to  a  paragraph  in  the  Photographic  News,  of  the 
14th  ult.,  suggesting  that  paid  canvassers  should  bo  engaged.  The  nutter 
received  the  consideration  of  the  Board,  but  no  action  was  taken. 

The  other  business  having  been  dealt  with,  the  meeting  was  adjourned 
until  May  7th,  at  eight  o’clock. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Friday  last,  the 
18th  instant,  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Stephen’s  Green,— Mr. 
Thomas  Mayne  in  the  chair.  _  j 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  Dr, 
Robert  Brown  and  Mr.  James  Robinson  were  elected  members. 

The  Chairman  then  called  on  Mr.  C.  W.  Watson  for  a  communication, 
entitled  Retrospect.  In  his  remarks, 

Mr.  Watson  gave  a  short  rtsinnd  of  photography  from  its  earliest  stages, 
tracing  out  the  various  improvements  that  had  from  time  to  time  taken 
place  up  to  the  present  period.  Mr.  Watson  s  paper  was  most  interesting, 
and  elicited  a  well-sustained  debate. 

Mr.  J.  V.  Robinson  gave  some  valuable  information  on  the  various 
methods  of  enamelling.  In  his  hands  the  process  of  coating  a  previously 
chemically-cleaned  sheet  of  glass  with  collodion,  then  applying  a  coat  of 
best  negative  varnish,  over  that  a  thin  layer  of  gelatine,  and  lastly  pressing 
the  print  on  the  same  and  squeegeeing  the  air-bubbles  out,  had  worked  the 
best.  The  enamel  proved  tougher,  the  surface  of  the  collodion  apparently 
not  being  so  easily  damaged  as  when  the  application  of  varnish  was 
omitted.  t  . 

Dr.  Scott  exhibited  and  explained  a  very  simple  and  ingenious  form  of 
ac-tinometer  which  he  had  made.  Pie  had  taken  two  pieces  of  sensitised 
albumenised  paper  and  exposed  one  to  the  action  of  light  for  thirty  seconds 
and  the  other  for  one  minute.  The  colours  thus  procured  were  then 
accurately  imitated  on  a  piece  of  glass.  _  The  modus  operandi  was  as 
follows  When  an  exposure  is  to  be  made  in  the  camera  take  out  a  small 
piece  of  paper  and  expose  it  until  one  or  other  of  the  colours  has  been 
obtained,  noting  the  time  necessary  to  secure  the  change.  The  paper  thus 
acted  as  a  standard.  He  (Dr.  Scott)  had  tried  this  on  several  occasions 
and  had  never  found  it  to  fail. 

Mr.  J.  V.  Robinson  exhibited  a  whole-plate  camera  made  by  himself, 
also  a  new  camera-stand,  the  chief  merit  of  which  was  the  method  of 
shortening  the  legs,  the  bottom  or  single  lath  sliding  between  the  two 
upper  laths  and  being  clamped  by  a  band  of  brass. 

Mr.  Watson  also  exhibited  a  new  7 A  X  5  camera.  The  various  move¬ 
ments,  as  also  the  method  of  extending  the  base-boards,  attracted  a 
considerable  amount  of  interest.  _  ., 

The  next  and  last  meeting  for  the  present  session  will  be  held  on  P  nday, 
May  9th. 


GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twelfth  general  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  in  the  Religious  Insti¬ 
tution  Rooms  on  Thursday,  the  10th  instant, — Councillor  Robertson, 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed.  , 

Mr.  Wm.  Lang,  Jun.,  then  read  an  interesting  paper  on  Poitevin  s  Photo' 
Reliefs  [ ante  page  249]  and  showed  a  number  of  very  fine  specimens  of  work, 
which  were  much  admired  and  freely  criticised.  , 

The  Chairman  in  a  few  words  thanked  Mr.  Lang  for  the  great  trouble 
he  had  been  at  in  getting  up  the  paper  and  illustrations. 
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The  next  business  was  the  nomination  of  office-bearers  for  the  ensuing 
winn  to  be  elected  at  the  next  meeting.  ,  .  , 

VIr  McGhie  exhibited  a  number  of  magic  lantern  and  window  trans- 
rencies  printed  by  contact  on  Cowan’s  gelatmo-cnlonde  dry  plates.  He 
r  M  -Ghie)  said  the  process  was  exceedingly  simple.  The  specimens 
’ore  the  meeting  were  the  first  experiments  he  had  made  with  the  plates, 

1  they  were  very  satisfactory  in  every  respect.  In  his  experience  he  had 
„d  magnesium  to  bo  the  most  satisfactory  light  for  printing  with  One 
1  a-half  inch  of  ribbon  burnt  seven  inches  from  the  frame  was  sufficient 
:  mure  for  an  ordinary  negative.  He  also  showed  a  new  combined 
i  itter  and  sky-shade  by  Guerry.  The  shutter  had  two  flaps,  one  of  which 
;  ered  the  sky  for  a  certain  part  of  the  exposure,  which  tune  is  regulated 

'he  meeting  terminated  with  votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  McGhie  and  the 
l  airman. 

NOTTS.  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

•  jeetiNG,  consisting  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  interested  in  the  art  of 
n  tography,  was  convened  on  Friday  evening  last,  the  18th  instant,  at 
\  Corn  Exchange,  Nottingham.  Amongst  others  present  we  noticed  the 
l  owing: — Messrs.  Bourne,  Geo.  Shepperley,  A.  Cox,  Byron,  Carnell, 

8  ids  Dodds,  Donahay,  Inger,  Taylor,  &c.  The  meeting  was  well 
a  ?nded  by  amateur  and  professional  photographers,  and  the  interest 
e  ibited  proved  beyond  doubt  the  willingness  to  co-operate  in  this  direc- 
t  i  to  make  the  Association  a  success.  Mr.  George  Shepperley  occupied 
t  chair,  and  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  over  thirty  members  were 

C  he  Chairman  commenced  his  remarks  by  observing  that  some  twenty- 
ti  je  or  twenty-four  years  had  been  allowed  to  elapse  since  Nottingham 
p  ,essed  any  organisation  for  the  encouragement  and  support  of  photo- 
g  0hic  art;  and,  as  almost  all  towns  in  the  kingdom  of  any  magnitude 
a  fished  opportunities  to  stimulate  and  foster  experiment  and  research  in 
t!  direction,  it  had  long  been  a  subject  of  general  surprise  that  they 
si  aid  lack  such  advantages.  He  pointed  out  how  in  the  leading  London 
,i  eties  members  of  the  profession  with  well-known  reputations  for  skill 
al  nqecl  regularly  the  monthly  meetings  and  demonstrated  by  illustration 
ai  experiment  the  various  new  processes  and  apparatus.  He  alluded  to 
>,1  opportunities  offered  to  art-students  by  the  existence  of  the  Art 
\fieum  School  of  Art  and  instruction  at  the  Town  University,  and 
thight  it  anomalous  that  with  these  encouragements  no  such  photo- 
p  >hic  association  should  have  its  existence  in  their  midst.  No.  occupa- 
<  i  with  which  he  was  familiar  was  more  pleasurable  or  fascinating  than 
h  pursuit  of  this  subject  when  once  preliminary  details  had  been 
m  ;ered.  He  hoped  the  large  and  influential  gathering  which  he  had  the 
,,1  .jure  of  addressing,  representing  as  it  did  the  principal  professional  and 
auteur  talent  of  the  town,  was  an  augury  of  the  probable  permanent 
(  h  acter  of  the  association  which  they  were  then  desirous  of  establishing. 
H, jailed  upon  the  gentlemen  present  to  make  themselves  thorough  and 
K\tical  in  their  attendance,  and  he  had  then  no  doubt  whatever  to 
i  h  iltimate  successful  career  of  the  Association.  He  (the  Chairman)  then 
ca  d  on  Mr.  Sands  to  address  the  meeting. 

r.  Cox  followed  with  a  promise  of  his  co-operation  in  the  undertaking. 

;  \  Bourne,  in  the  course  of  some  remarks,  promised  the  meeting  he 
vl  d  submit  the  large  collection  of  his  own  works  to  the  members,  and 
them  his  personal  support  and  assistance. 

i  her  gentlemen  spoke,  after  which  the  following  officers  were  appointed 
to  :t : — President:  Mr.  G.  Shepperley. — Vice-President :  Mr.  A  Cox. — 
(lo  aittee :  Messrs.  Townsend,  Torquet,  Inger,  Byron,  Dodd,  Collins, 
Bone,  Pendry,  Stanley,  and  Spray. — Treasurer :  Mr.  H.  Sands. — Hon. 
iei  lary :  Mr.  W.  Donahay,  Hyson  Green. 

l\  Wjlson,  supported  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Dodd,  Hon.  Secretary,  made  a 
cor  lunication  from  the  Naturalists’  Society  of  their  willingness  to  accept 
t.lit  association  as  a  section,  meeting  at  the  social  guild  and  enjoying  all 
the 
I 
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privileges,  the  Association  having  its  own  officers  to  transact  business. 

.  Byron  proposed  that  the  kind  offer  through  the  Hon.  Secretary  be 
ed  to  stand  over,  and  the  meeting  be  adjourned  till  Friday,  the  25th 
at  8  p.m.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Carnell,  and  carried, 
ivote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  the  Naturalists’  Society  for  their 
kin  offer;  and  after  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  the  meeting  was 
bre  rht  to  a  close. 


r.  HELENS  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  PURSUIT  OF 
SCIENCE,  LITERATURE,  AND  ART. 

Photographic  Section. 

A  jeting  of  this  section  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  2Gth  uit., — Mr. 
Heuer  presiding. 

Chairman  showed  a  transparency  printed  by  exposing  forty-five 
es  to  his  ruby  lamp.  It  was  under-exposed,  but  enough  to  account 

Brook  exhibited  an  enlargement  on  Hutinet’s  gelatino-bromide 
developed  according  to  instructions  and  with  the  solutions  re- 
l  ended  by  M.  Hutinet.  This  was  admired  very  much, 
le  members  stated  that  they  had  a  difficulty  in  getting  the  high 
clear. 

Taylor  thought  this  was  due  to  poor  solutions,  as  he  got  them  quite 
i  when  he  used  solutions  made  up  from  Hutinet’s  formula. 

Sherlock  showed  a  number  of  prints  of  ferns  in  natural  colour. 
Chairman  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Houghton  exhibited  a  selection  of  lantern 
they  had  made. 

Irge  number  of  prints  by  members  were  passed  round  for  inspection, 
ussions  on  Cowan’s  plates,  waxing  photographs,  photographing 
rs,  lantern  slides,  emulsions,  mounting  photographs,  and  photo- 
ng  in  natural  colours  closed  the  proceedings. 
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AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  MONTE  VIDEO. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing  the  formation  of  an 
amateur 'photographic  society  nr  this  city— I  believe  the  first  of  its  class  in 
South  America. 

Apart  from  the  idea  of  stimulating  the  love  of  the  art  of  photrgraphy, 
the  Society  intends  to  import  apparatus,  &c.,  to  be  sold  to  the  memoer3  at 
a  small  profit,  which  proceeds  will  be  placed  to  the  fund  destined  to  cover 
the  expense  of  building  a  gallery  fully  fitted,  and  the  acquirement  of  instru¬ 
ments,  too  costly  for  individual  pockets,  exclusively  for  the  use  of  the 
members. 

Please  accept  the  most  hearty  thanks  from  the  Society  for  the  interest 
you  so  earnestly  take  in  the  progress  of  the  art,  and  please,  through  the 
medium  of  your  valued  Journal,  congratulate  our  fellow  societies  in  the 
name  of  the  Amateur  Photographic  Society  of  Monte  Video,  wishing 
them  all  a  long  life  and  a  merry  one. 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  Society: — President:  Don  Francisco 
Zas. — Vice-President:  Don  Federico  Vidiella. — Treasurer:  Don  William 
Lafone. — Accountant:  Don  Henry  Elliott. — Secretary:  Don  Horace  Ellis. 
(All  honorary.)— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  "  Horace  Ellis. 

Monte  Video,  March  25,  1884. 

A  RECLAMATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— In  your  review  last  week  of  A  Popular  Treatise  of  Modern 
Photography,  exception  is  taken  to  a  statement  on  the  title-page,  and 
attention  is  called  to  some  inaccuracies,  presumably  arising  from  imperfect 
revision  of  the  proof  sheets. 

In  justice  to  myself  I  desire  it  to  be  cleanly  understood  that  my  con-  * 
nection  with  the  work  extends  only  as  far  as  page  53.  I  had  nothing  to  do 
either  with  the  contents  of  the  title-page  or  with  selecting  the  printed 
matter  after  the  above-named  page. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

George  Dawson,  M.A.,  rh.D, 


$0 a nh  (games, 

“Will  you  please  give  me  a  good  recipe  for  blackening  the  inside  of  the 

dark  slide,  both  for  wood  parts  and  metal? — W.  A.  K.” - In  reply: 

Mix  with  ordinary  negative  varnish  or  lacquer  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
lamp  black  or  vegetable  black  to  impart  a  dead  black  colour,  and  apply 
it  by  means  of  a  brush.  This  answers  for  both  wood  and  metal ;  but  for  the 
latter  heat  ought  to  be  applied  in  order  to  make  the  varnish  adhere  properly. 

J.  G.  inquires : — “  1.  To  whom  must  I  apply  for  a  license  to  keep  a  still,  and 
what  will  it  cost? — 2.  Are  all  portrait  lenses  alike  in  definition  that  havo 
the  same  aperture  and  equivalent  focus  if  made  by  two  different  makers — 

one  being  sold  at  £6  6s.,  the  other  at  £15  15s.?” - In  reply:  1.  Apply 

to  the  Excise.  We  do  not  know  the  cost. — 2.  Certainly  not;  but  if 
formed  of  glass  free  from  colour  they  will  work  with  equal  rapidity. 
The  definition  will  depend  upon  the  curves  selected  and  the  perfection  of 
the  workmanship. 

Mr.  F.  Dugon,  in  the  course  of  a  rejoinder  to  Mr.  Berryman,  says  that  ho 
is  willing  to  take  up  the  gauntlet  thrown  down  by  that  gentleman ;  but 
he  adds  : — “  There  are  several  difficulties  to  be  overcome.  The  first  is  as 
to  finding  a  referee.  Another  difficulty  is  this:  processes  are  published 
which  in  the  hands  of  experts  are  good,  but  in  the  hands  of  others  are 
total  failures.  Your  correspondent  will  oblige  by  suggesting  how  these 
difficulties  are  to  be  surmounted.” 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  writing  apropos  of  the  enamel  topic  now  being 
mentioned  in  our  Notes  and  Queries,  says  : — “  I  hope  J.  Berryman  is  not 
one  of  the  many  who,  when  they  fail,  when  trying  any  particular  process 
or  formula,  believe  that  something  important  has  been  kept  back  and 
‘  misleading  remarks  made,’  especially  as  far  as  my  process  is  concerned. 
If  J.  Berryman  will  give  full  details  about  the  misleadings  of  others  he 
will  confer  a  favour — at  least  on  myself.” 

B.  F. ,  writing  on  the  subiect  of  photo-enamels,  expresses  a  hope  that  Mr. 
Berryman  will  give  a  practical  article  on  the  subject.  Referring  to  Mr. 
Dugon’s  success,  as  alleged  by  himself,  he  thinks  it  is  scarcely  ingenuous 
in  him,  a  relative  of  and  assistant  to  a  well-known  skilful  photo-enameller, 
to  allow  it  to  be  inferred  that  such  knowledge  as  he  may  possess  is  the 
result  of  having  “witnessed  a  free  demonstration  of  an  enamel  process,” 
and  of  his  having  succeeded  fairly  well  in  his  very  first  attempt — presum¬ 
ably  in  consequence  of  such  demonstration. - In  reply :  Granting  the 

high  vantage  ground  occupied  by  Mr.  F.  Dugon  in  this  connection,  still 
we  do  not  see  anything  at  all  improbable  in  anyone  being  able  to  produce 
these  charming  little  photographs,  with  more  or  less  success,  after  reading 
the  various  articles  which  have  appeared  on  the  subject  and  then  wit¬ 
nessing  the  process  of  burning-in  the  picture. 

In  a  communication,  dated  April  19th,  “  S.  T.  W.”  says: — “  In  your  issue 
for  yesterday  you  give  a  formula  for  a  rapid  emulsion,  contributed  by 
‘Ajax.’  As  I  am  but  a  beginner  in  emulsion-making  I  am  rather 
puzzled  to  know  whether  ‘Ajax’  means  that  the  emulsion  is  to.  be 
melted  in  the  solution  of  glycerine,  alcohol,  and  thymol  prior  to  coating, 
or  whether  the  cake  of  emulsion  is  to  be  taken  out  and  melted  with  the 
addition  of  water.  If  the  latter,  what  quantity  of  water  must  be  used  ?  If 
you  would  favour  me  with  this  information  in  your  column  of  Notes  and 

Queries  you  will  very  greatly  oblige.” - In  reply:  We  imagine  the  cake 

of  emulsion  is  simply  to  be  immersed,  not  melted,  in  the  glycerine* 
alcohol  solution,  perhaps  “Ajax”  will  supply  an  answer, 
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“Segelocum”  (Lincoln)  writes: — “A  new  album  of  views  of  this  city, 
similar  to  the  albums  published  by  Rock  Brothers,  has  just  been  brought 
out  by  a  local  stationer,  who  has,  without  my  permission,  copied  several 
of  my  newest  and  best  photographs.  The  pictures  are  cabinet  size— 
litho.  copies  traced  direct  from  the  photographs,  and  copied  as  nearly  as 
possible.  I  wish  to  know  if  I  have  any  possible  chance  of  redress,  or  if 
I  can  protect  myself  in  any  way.  The  photographs  were  not  copyright, 
but  I  am  informed  that  I  could  stop  any  further  production  of  the  views. 
Is  i  t  imperative  that  a  photograph  shall  be  registered  prior  to  the  sale  of  the 
same?” - In  reply:  There  is,  in  our  opinion,  no  chance  of  our  corres¬ 

pondent  obtaining  any  redress  for  what  has  been  done.  We  base  this 
opinion  on  the  second  clause  of  the  Fine  Art  Copyright  Act  of  July, 
1852,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  “Nothing  herein  contained  shall  prejudice 
the  right  of  any  person  to  copy  or  use  any  work  in  which  there  shall 
be  no  copyright.”  The  inference  from  this  is,  we  think,  that  if  a  photo¬ 
grapher  do  not  protect  himself  by  obtaining  copyright  in  his  productions 
any  person  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  copy  them.  Such  protection  must  be 
secured  previous  to  the  issuing  of  a  single  copy;  that  is  imperative.  But 
whether  obtaining  copyright  for  the  pictures,  now  that  there  has  been 
acknowledged  copying  of  them,  will  act  retrospectively  we  are  not  only 
by  no  means  certain,  but  have  a  strong  conviction  that  it  will  not  do  so. 

•  And,  not  only  so,  but  registration  now  will  only,  at  best,  act  prospectively 
in  the  sense  of  preventing  further  copies  being  made  from  such  picture 
without  having  power  to  stop  the  issue  of  those  made  previous  to 
registration.  No  action  can  be  brought  on  account  of  pictures  issued 
previously.  In  this  respect  the  law  of  copyright  as  regards  books  is  quite 
different  from  that  relating  to  photographs.  In  respect  to  books:  regis¬ 
tration  need  not  be  made  until  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  an 
action  for  infringement  or  piracy  is  to  be  tried;  but  this  registration, 
although  effected  at  the  eleventh  hour,  acts  retrospectively.  While  such 
is  our  opinion  with  regard  to  this  imperfectly-understood  question,  we 
would  be  glad  to  be  favoured  with  that  of  others,  especially  of  any  who 
have  what  we  may  term  an  “experimental  acquaintance”  with  the 
subject. 


fedj&np  Column. 

32T  Several  “  Exchanges  ”  are  crowded  out  till  our  next  issue. 

S.  Wells  (Goole). — Your  notice  is  virtually  an  advertisement,  and  cannot 
be  inserted  in  this  column. 

I  will  exchange  Shew’s  gem  camera,  with  four  lenses,  for  outdoor  camera  or 
large  view  lens. — Address,  D.,  2,  York-street,  Covent-garden,  London. 

I  will  exchange  a  duplicate  set  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography 
for  the  last  four  years  for  years  previous  to  1874  of  either  Journal  or 
News,  or  any  one  year  for  the  News  of  1880;  also  a  large  quantity  of 
duplicate  numbers  to  exchange  for  others ;  want  to  make  up  set. — 
Address,  W.  E.  Debenham,  Massingham  House,  Haverstock-hill, 
London. 


io  Com5|i0nk!ti5. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Photographs  Registered. — 

William  Hudson,  02,  High-street,  Bordesley,  Birmingham. — Four  Photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  Misses  Ormond. 

Edmund  Eccles,  Broad-street,  Bury,  Lancashire. — Three  Photographs  of 
the  Rev.  E.  J.  Smith,  of  Bury. 

William  Watts,  High-street,  Staines. — Photograph  of  Train  Containing 
the  Remains  of  the  Duke  of  Albany. 

Rev.  Francis  Johnston. — Received.  In  our  next. 

R.  A.  and  two  other  correspondents  this  week  have  not  enclosed  their 
names  and  addresses ;  hence,  according  to  our  rule,  their  communica¬ 
tions  remain  unanswered. 

Portrait  Lens.— For  the  width  of  studio  mentioned  four  feet  opaque  at 
each  end  will  answer  very  well  indeed.  If  the  studio  were  wider  five 
or  six  feet  would  possibly  be  better. 

R.  Cronin. — Far  too  much  pyrogallic  acid  has  been  employed  in  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  the  negatives.  One-third  the  quantity  in  future  will  be  quite 
sufficient.  We  shall  at  all  times  be  happy  to  render  you  assistance. 

A.  B. — The  change  that  takes  place  when  crystals  of  sulphite  of  soda  are 
exposed  for  a  long  time  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  is  that  the 
sulphite  is  converted  into  the  sulphate.  No  change  is  produced  by  light. 

Fredk.  W.  Muncey  and  S.  A. — If  the  negatives  treated  with  mercury  are 
too  thin  they  may  be  improved  by  treating  them  with  a  solution  of 
Schlippe’s  salt ;  but  if  they  are  already  too  dense  there  is  no  satisfactory 
method  of  reducing  them. 

Wm.  Lang,  Jun. — We  are  unaware  if  that  particular  modification  of  the 
collotype  process  is  being  practised,  but  we  believe  it  is  not.  Those  who 
employ  collotype  and  kindred  processes  commercially  are  very  reticent 
as  to  any  information  on  the  point. 

Bradford. — You  certainly  should  not  condemn  the  paper  because  you  fail 
to  obtain  rich  purple  tones  upon  it,  if  the  negative  you  forward  for 
criticism  be  a  fair  sample  of  those  you  are  printing  from.  Such  negatives 
will  certainly  not  yield  brilliant  prints  on  any  brand  of  paper. 

E.  Mears. — The  design  for  the  shutter  will  do  very  •well ;  but  for  very 
rapid  exposures  a  smaller  opening  would,  perhaps,  be  better.  The 
sample  of  paper  enclosed  does  not  appear  to  be  the  “  true”  kind,  but  we 
have  little  doubt  that  it  will  answer  the  purpose  quite  as  well. 

Photo. — The  spots  appear  to  be  due  to  very  minute  particles  of  some  per¬ 
nicious  material  getting  into  contact  with  them.  If  the  prints  had  been 
mounted  on  cards  printed  in  bronze  powder  we  should  be  inclined  to 
attribute  them  .to  that.  Possibly  particles  of  lime  came  in  contact  with 
$rum  while  they  were  drying  ov  after  they  were  mounted. 
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Tyro. — The  larger  lens  will  do  quite  well  for  the  small  work,  prov  ,rj 
the  camera  will  expand  sufficiently  long  for  focu  sing.  Few  half  |  „ 
cameras,  of  ordinary  construction,  will  extend  to  sufficient  length  a 
10  x  8  inch  lens.  If,  however,  yours  will  do  so  there  is  no  objtcti<  ,, 
its  employment. 

J.  Batley. — For  highly-finished  carbon  pictures  on  opal  glass  the  kii  ,f 
glass  known  as  “dead  smoothed  pot  opal"  is  the  best.  Eg. -shell  sui  p, 
should  not  be  employed  for  such  pictures,  notwithstanding  it  ma 
somewhat  lower  in  price.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  two  kmi  i, 
but  trifling  as  compared  with  the  more  artistic  appearance  obtain..  , 
the  dead  smooth  surface. 

Q.  E.  D. — 1.  Any  ordinary  water-colours  are  suitable  for  wm-king  upcai  , 
enlargements  on  matt  opal  glass.  You  will,  <>f  course,  have  t . >  match 
colour  to  that  of  the  picture,  as  there  are  different  colours  in  “  carl  ' 
enlargements. — 2.  Opal  pictures  by  the  carbon  process  are  e< 
unvarnished. — 3.  The  colour  may  bo  obtained  from  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenli 
158,  Regent-street,  W. 

M.  E.  D. — The  polished  surface  of  the  portion  of  print  enclosed  appear  , 
have  been  produced  by  heavily  rolling  on  a  highly- polished  plate, 
highly-glazed  surface  may  be  obtained  on  unmounted  phot 
squeegeeing  them  down  on  a  plate  of  glass  immediately  on  being  ta 
from  the  washing  water,  and  allowing  them  to  dry  upon  the  glass.  \\ 
the  prints  are  mounted  the  glazed  surface  will,  of  course,  be  destreye 

H.  J.  G. — You  certainly  can  recover  the  silver  by  the  method  you  sugg 
but  what  advantage  will  be  gained  ?  When  you  have  the  residue 
chloride  it  is  much  easier  to  deal  with  in  recovering  the  metal  than  i 
were  in  the  form  of  sulphide.  Where,  then,  is  the  advantage  of  diss 
ing  the  chloride  residues  in  the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  then  precip 
ting  them  as  sulphide,  from  which  the  metal  is  not  so  easily  recoverei 

Zeno. — Zinc  vessels  will  certainly  not  do  for  containing  the  hypusulpl 
of  soda  in  which  to  fix  prints.  It  would  be  much  bettor  to  procl 
oarthenware  dishes  than  attempt  to  employ  any  kind  of  metal.  If  y, 
prints  are  small,  aud  cost  is  an  object  with  you,  common  brown  earth 
ware  baking-dishes  may  be  employed.  If  the  sizes  you  work  are  lar 
then  you  had  better  construct  a  wooden  tray  and  coat  it  with  parafl 
wax.  This  will  have  no  injurious  action  on  pictures. 

W.  H.  Sims. — The  common  copperas  of  the  oil-shops  may  be  used 
making  the  iron-develojiing  solution  for  wet-plate  work,  provided  it 
tolerably  pure.  Many  operators  we  know  prefer  it  to  the  ordinal 
protosulphate  of  the  chemist,  as  they  find  that  the  small  proportion 
persulphate  from  the  oxidation  of  the  crystals  conduces  to  intensity  a 
greater  clearness  of  the'shadows.  Tim  objection  to  the  commoner  iirti 
is  that  there  is  always  a  risk  of  its  being  contaminated  with  other  sal 
Being  sold  by  the  oilmen  at  such  a  very  small  price,  little  or  no  care 
taken  to  preserve  it  from  contamination. 

Received. — Practical  Guide  to  Photography.  Marion  and  Co.  In  our  ne 


Photographic  Club. — At  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  this  Club, 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  on  Wednesday  next,  the  30th  inst.,  t 
subject  for  discussion  will  be — On  the  Preparation  of  Lantern  Slid 
This  being  a  lantern  night,  membersand  visitors  areinvited  to  bringslid 

South  London  Photographic  Society. — At  the  next  meeting 
this  Society,  to  be  held  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  John-street,  Adelp 
on  Thursday  next,  May  1st,  at  eight  o’clock,  Mr.  Norman  Macbet 
R.S. A.,  has  kindly  promised  some  Notes  on  the  Composition  of 
Picture,  when  it  is  hoped  that  not  only  will  the  members  attend 
welcome  this  eminent  artist,  but  also  make  use  of  their  privilege  to 

troduce  a  friend. - In  consequence  of  the  lamented  decease  of  t 

President,  the  dinner  announced  for  the  10th  proximo  has  been  c 
finitely  abandoned  ;  but  the  subscription  list  remains  open,  the  foi 
the  memorial  will  take  remaining  for  the  decision  of  the  committee. 

Canadian  Photographs. — We  have  received  a  number  of  in’ 
resting  pictures  of  Canadian  scenery  and  life  by  Messrs.  Barra 
Brothers,  of  Barrie,  Ontario.  As  examples  of  photography  they  sir 
that  our  Canadian  brethren  are  fully  alive  to  what  constitutes  go 
photographic  work — as,  indeed,  we  were  prepared,  in  this  instance, 
expect,  since  we  know  that  Mr.  H.  T.  Barraud,  on  a  recent  visit 
this  country,  laid  himself  out  specially  to  discover  all  that  was  to 
learnt  in  connection  with  photography,  As  specimens  of  Canadi 
scenery  the  pictures  before  us  lead  us  to  feel  that  we  should  be  glad 
the  chance  of  being  “out  and  about”  with  the  camera  in  the  sai 
region. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  Tuesday,  April  22,  1884. 
Adjudication. 


Robert  Banks,  32,  Victoria-street,  and  Rembrandt  House,  Alexandra-road,  M 
Chester,  and  7,  Talbot-square,  and  South  Pier,  Blackpool,  photographer.  Fi: 
meeting,  April  29,  at  11.30  a.m.  at  the  Official  Receiver’s,  Manchester. 
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MIXING  EMULSIONS. 

I1 5  question  raised  in  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton’s  article  upon  this  subject 
isne  of  the  very  highest  importance  to  all  who  manufacture  emul- 
u  is,  and  one  which,  at  the  hands  of  amateur  makers  at  least,  has 
ner  yet  received  any  great  amount  of  attention.  On  this  account 
ilie,  therefore,  Mr.  Burton’s  details  of  his  experiments  will  be  of 
v;  le  as  forming  a  starting-point  from  which  other  experimentalists 
work ;  and  we  have  little  doubt  but  that  before  very  long  this 
ii  of  inquiry  will  have  been  subjected  to  a  considerable  amount 
ol  esearch. 

Fith  the  results  of  Mr.  Burton’s  experiments  we  entirely  agree  ; 
b  with  some  of  his  deductions  therefrom  we  must,  to  a  certain 
e:but,  disagree.  Thus,  so  far  as  the  result  of  a  mixture  of  two 
eulsions  is  concerned,  we  have  invariably  found  that  the  mixture 
p  takes  more  of  the  character  of  the  more  rapid  than  of  the  slower 
>f  lie  two,  even  when  the  proportion  of  the  former  is  comparatively 
si  II.  The  physical  qualifies  of  the  mixture,  however,  will  be 
fold  to  vary  very  considerably  with  circumstances;  but,  as  a  rule, 
whave  found  that  in  mixing  a  rapid,  thin  emulsion  with  a  slow 
u  dense  one  in  anything  like  equal  proportions,  the  good  qualities 
oboth  are  retained  in  the  mixture — that  is  to  say,  that  there  is  no 
gut  falling  off  from  the  sensitiveness  of  the  one  or  the  vigour  of 
tl  other  in  the  combination. 

'liis  may  at  first  sight  appear  a  somewhat  anomalous  state  of 
ai  irs  ;  for,  as  we  well  know,  a  certain  weight  of  ice  melted  in  a 
gin  weight  of  water  at  a  known  temperature  will  produce  a 
ti  perature  which  may  be  calculated  with  unvarying  exactitude. 
A  uean  is,  in  fact,  struck  between  the  two.  In  the  case  of  the 
n;ture  of  two  emulsions  of  different  sensitiveness,  however,  it  will 
b  found  upon  second  thoughts  that  the  conditions  are  altogether 
derent.  If  the  sensitiveness  of  the  molecules  of  silver  bromide 
we  an  interchangeable  quality  which  enabled  it  to  average  itself 
tloughout  the  whole  mass — if,  that  is  to  say,  a  molecule  of  highly  - 
S'  sitive  bromide  coming  in  contact  with  a  molecule  that  was  but 
f'bly  so,  could  impart  some  of  its  excess  of  that  quality  to  its 
silver  brother,  and  so  form  two  molecules  of  equal  and  moderate 
sibitiveness — then  we  should,  have  the  conditions  present  in  the 
of  a  mixture  of  ice  and  water  or  of  water  at  two  different  tem- 
jfitures.  But  we  have  yet  to  establish  the  fact  that  such  a  power 
e.uts  in  sensitive  bromide  of  silver;  indeed,  it  is  evident  from 
M  Burton’s  and  other  experiments  that  it  does  not  exist. 

:,  on  the  other  hand,  we  assume — as  Mr.  Burton  seems  inclined 
tclo — that  the  insensitive  bromide  exists  in  the  mixture  as  so 
mdi  inert  matter,  we  should  have  as  a  result  of  such  mixture  an 
ci  ilsioji  possessing  all  the  sensitiveness  of  the  more  rapid  of  its 
tv  constituents,  but  giving  less  density  of  image  in  consequence 
1,1  the  non-reduction  of  the  slower  molecules.  But  experiment 
d  s  not  prove  this  to  be  the  case;  for,  as  has  been  stated,  the 
sisitiveness  under  these  circumstances  is  slightly  lowered,  while 
I  loss  in  density  is  so  small  in  proportion  to  the  attenuation  of 
t!  layei  of  sensitive  bromide  that  it  is  evident  there  is  a  screw 
lo  e  somewhere  in  that  theory. 

mr  own  view  may  be  briefly  stated,  namely,  that  there  is  no 
>i  loss  of  sensitiveness,  and  that  the  slow  bromide  is  not  present 
asnert  matter.  With  regard  to  the  first :  the  apparent  falling  off 
ni  lie  rapidity  of  the  mixed  emulsion  is  due  rather  to  the  decreased 
d'  sity  of  the  image,  visible  more  distinctly  in  the  delicate  grada- 


’  tions  which  are  usually  taken  as  the  test  of  the  degree  of  action. 

A  similar  effect  is  produced  by  merely  diluting  an  emulsion  (either 
of  gelatine  or  collodion),  when  the  thinner  films  will  give  images 
which  are  apparently  less  exposed  than  the  others;  but  it  is  scarcely 
reasonable  to  imagine  that  the  mere  addition  of  water  to  a  gelatine 
emulsion,  or  of  ether  or  alcohol  to  a  collodion  emulsion,  can  lower 
|  the  sensitiveness. 

!  Turning  to  the  question  of  the  inertness  or  otherwise  of  the  slow 
|  bromide :  we  may  refer  briefly  to  Captain  Abney’s  experiments  with 
double  films  made  some  years  ago.  That  gentleman  found  that  if  « 
a  plate  were  coated  with  an  extremely  rapid  (but  thin)  film  of 
emulsion,  then  with  an  isolating  layer  of  albumen,  and ,  after  exposure, 
was  covered  with  a  film  of  slow  and  dense  emulsion  (collodion  being 
used  in  both  cases),  the  image  produced  on  developing  the  compound 
film  exhibited  the  qualities  of  the  latter  emulsion  as  regards  density, 
though  the  exposure  was  only  such  as  sufficed  for  the  more  rapid 
|  film.  But,  most  curiously,  upon  separating  the  two  films  of  collodion 
each  caused  an  image  partaking  of  the  phyTsical  characteristics  of  its 
particular  emulsion — the  one  being  thin,  the  other  dense — and  this 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  latter  had  received  no  exposure  to  light , 
but  had  had  the  reducing  action  transmitted  to  it  second-hand. 

Now,  it  is  pretty  evident,  if  such  an  action  proceed  in  the  case 
|  of  two  separate  films,  that  it  will  proceed  also  in  an  emulsion  or 
!  film  in  which  molecules  of  exposed  and  unexposed  silver  bromide 
i  (or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  molecules  of  widely-different 
sensitiveness)  exist  in  far  more  intimate  contact.  In  other  words, 
i  that  the  impact  of  light  which  suffices  to  impress  the  more  sensitive 
molecules  may  leave  the  less  sensitive  particles  intact;  but  that  the 
1  molecular  disturbance  set  up  by  the  developer  in  the  sensitive 
<  molecules  suffices  to  transmit  the  reducing  action  to  the  surrounding 
insensitive  ones,  which  thus  add  their  share  to  the  general  density 
of  the  impression. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  only  possible,  but  probable,  that  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  developing  force  which  the  reduction  of  the  unimpressed 
molecules  entails  may  cause  a  practical  decrease  in  the  sensitiveness 
!  of  the  impressed  ones.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  think  it  is  certain  that 
I  even  the  most  insensitive  or  actually-unimpressed  bromide  takes 
I  part  in  the  formation  of  the  image;  and  the  theory  or  hypothesis 
{  we  have  sketched  goes  far  to  explain  the  discrepancies  between 
i  theory  and  practice  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Burton. 


VIEWING  LANTERN  TRANSPARENCIES  WITHOUT 
A  LANTERN. 

I  It  is  matter  for  regret  that  one  cannot  employ  binocular  vision  in 
the  examination  of  a  transparency,  such  as  a  lantern  slide,  under 
circumstances  involving  a  high  degree  of  magnifying.  Could  this 
be  effected,  a  very  pleasant  table  instrument  might  result  with 
which  one  could  while  away  many  an  hour  in  looking  at  these 
attractive  pictures,  which  would  then  be  seen  under  conditions 
more  favourable  than,  and  with  apparent  dimensions  quite  as  great, 

!  as  when  they  are  projected  on  a  large  screen  for  the  benefit  of  the 
I  multitude,  and  when  no  time  is  afforded  for  studying  any  one  or 
more  special  subjects  in  detail. 

According  to  the  optical  conditions  given  by  Mr.  Robert  IT.  Bow, 
i  C.E.,  when,  twenty-one  years  ago,  he  submitted  to  the  Edinburgh 
'  Photographic  Society  his  table  stand  with  lens  and  holders  for  use 
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ia  the  examination  of  transparencies,  the  lens,  which  ought  to  he  <  f 
meniscus  form,  should  have  a  focus  not  greatly  exceeding  the  diameter 
of  the  picture  that  is  to  be  examined,  which  would  give  a  focus  of 
about  three  and  a-balf  inches  for  a  lantern  picture  of  the  usual  dimen¬ 
sions  of  three  and  a-quarter  inches.  The  diameter  of  the  lens  employed 
by  Mr,. Bow  was  one  and  a-half  inch,  and  a  plate  of  ground  glass 
was  inserted  at  a  distance  behind  the  picture  sufficient  to  ensure  its 
being  so  far  beyond  the  focus  as  to  prevent  the  texture  of  the 
granulated  surface  from  being  seen. 

But  this  instrument,  elegant  and  useful  as  it  might  be  made, 
unfortunately  recognises  the  examination  of  the  picture  by  one  eye 
only.  To  render  it  applicable  for  both  eyes  Mr.  Rowsell,  the 
inventor  of  the  graphoscope,  introduced  an  instrument  under  the 
designation  of  the  “  photoscope,”  if  we  recollect  aright,  by  which 
both  eyes  could  be  employed.  It  consisted  of  a  wide  tube  having 
a  large  lens  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  a  receptacle  for  the 
pictures,  these  being  erected  upon  a  stand  suitable  for  placing  upon 
a  table.  This  was  imitated  under  various  names  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  one  American  pseudo-inv ewtov  paying  it  the  compliment  of 
applying  for  a  patent  for  the  “  invention  ”  in  that  country. 

But  all  these  tubular  large-lens  instruments  are  ineffective  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  Bow’s  arrangement,  on  account  of  the  feeble  extent  to 
which  the  pictures  are  enlarged.  With  the  latter  one  forgets  that 
he  is  looking  at  a  small  picture,  because  of  its  subtending  such  a 
large  visual  angle  that  the  eye  roams  over  its  surface  as  if  Nature 
herself  were  being  viewed.  One  likes,  however,  to  have  the  use  of 
both  eyes,  and  this  cannot  be  done  with  the  short-focus  lens.  With 
the  tubular  large-lens  system  both  eyes,  it  is  true,  can  be  employed  ; 
but  the  amplification  is  so  trifling  as  to  fail  in  evoking  feelings  akin 
to  those  elicited  by  the  other  plan. 

Desirous  of  combining  in  one  instrument  the  advantages  of  both 
systems,  we  have  constructed  a  piece  of  table  apparatus  which  shows 
a  lantern  transparency  under  all  the  conditions  for  successful 
examination  that  can  be  dictated. 

Having  determined  upon  the  adoption  of  four  inches  as  the  focus 
possessing  the  greatest  general  utility,  we  endeavoured  to  effect  the 
intended  purpose  by  combining  together  large  lenses  of  a  diameter 
not  less  than  the  intended  focus,  so  as  to  give  an  image  free  from 
colour  and  able  also  to  yield  the  requisite  amount  of  displacement 
to  ensure  parallelism  of  the  beams  when  entering  each  eye  respec¬ 
tively.  Eventually  this  end  was  attained  by  a  combination  of  three 
lenses  of  four  and  a-half  inches  diameter;  but  as  two  of  these  were 
achromatic,  one  being  uncorrected  for  colour,  the  great  expense  of 
such  an  optical  arrangement  for  popular  purposes  may  readily  be 
conceived.. 

Reasoning  upon  the  best  methods  by  which  the  same  effects  could 
be  secured  by  a  smaller  expenditure  of  optical  means,  and  tracing 
by  a  diagram  the  path  taken  by  the  ray  from  the  picture  to  the  eye, 
it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  the  conditions  of  displacement  lay  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  that  required  for  the  examination  of  stereo¬ 
scopic  pictures.  Hence,  by  entirely  reversing  the  positions  of  the 
prisms  in  a  stereoscope,  so  that  their  thin  edges  were  turned  to  the 
outside  instead  of  the  inside,  the  condition  as  regards  displacement 
was  satisfied,  but  the.  requirements  of  amplification  were  far  from 
being  so  met  in  a  corresponding  degree. 

We  next  obtained  two  achromatic  lenses  of  four  inches  focus,  and 
by  mounting  them  so  that  the  axes  of  the  eyes  should  be  outside  of 
those  of  the  lenses  to  a  material  extent,  we  obtained  both  displace¬ 
ment  and  magnifying  power.  But  now  another  difficulty  intervened. 
When  the  separation  of  the  lenses  was  such  as  to  cause  the 
coalescence  upon  the  retinae  of  the  single  image  thus  transmitted 
by  the  pair  of  eyepieces  the  whole  of  the  picture  was  not  equally  sharp. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lenses  were  so  arranged  as  to  give 
individual  sharpness,  the  retinal  coalescence  was  imperfect;  besides, 
owing  to  the  necessarily-small  diameter  of  an  achromatic  lens  of 
four  inches  focus,  and  the  necessity  for  having  the  axes  of  the  eyes 
very  near  to  the  margins  of  the  lenses,  the  whole  of  the  picture 
could  not  be  properly  seen. 

To  secure  greater  dimensions  in  the  eyepiece  we  next  employed 
two  pairs  of  achromatics  of  plano-convex  form,  each  being  eight 
inches  in  focus.  But  still  it  was  found  necessary  to  separate  these 


systems  so  far  apart  as  to  cause  the  eyes  to  look  through  a  ,j„t 
much  too  near  to  their  margins.  Eventually,  and  as  the  re- 1  „< 
many  trials  in  order  to  secure  the  best  effects,  we  have  at  ,n,j 
eyepieces  composed  each  of  a  plano-convex  achromatic  of  Up 
inches  focus,  combined  with  a  lenticular  prism  also  of  eight  p. 
focus.  This  prism  is  one  of  the  class  so  universally  adopted  ;  y, . 
pieces  for  the  well-known  prismatic  stereoscopes,  and  it  is  no  )a 
advantage  in  connection  with  them  that  they  can  be  purcba  a, 
an  exceedingly  low  price. 

The  manner  in  which  these  eyepieces  are  mounted  is  as  folio 
The  achromatic  lenses — which,  like  the  prisms,  are  of  a  clast  ia> 
can  be  purchased  very  cheaply,  and  are  one  inch  and  three-qu.  ;rs 
in  diameter — are  mounted  so  that  their  centre?  are  separated  t\\  nd 
a-quarter  inches,  or  a  rather  less  distance  apart  than  the  width .  p 
eyes,  the  point  to  be  aimed  at  being  the  making  of  the  axes  of  tin  p* 
to  fall  a  little  to  the  outside  of  those  of  the  lenses.  The  flat  si  of 
this  lens  is  next  to  the  eye.  Now,  immediately  outside  of  j< 
placed  the  prism,  but,  as  already  hinted,  it  is  made  to  take  a 
tion  quite  the  opposite  to  that  assumed  in  a  stereoscope  ;  for  n 
eyepiece  of  this  description  the  thin  edge  must  be  to  the  ou  le 
instead  of  being  inside,  as  in  the  other  case  mentioned.  The  y 
of  the  instrument  is  four  inches  in  length,  and  at  the  end  opp  ie 
to  that  in  which  the  eyepieces  are  inserted  is  a  groove  capab  f 
receiving  a  lantern  slide-adapter  of  the  class  on  which  an  impi  - 
ment  revolutionary  in  its  scope  was  so  cleverly  effected  by 
Alexander  Cowan  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  for  particulars  of  whicl  e 
refer  the  reader  to  page  150,  in  our  issue  for  March  7th  last. 

The  arrangement  above  mentioned— namely,  the  combina  i 
eyepiece  and  the  adapter — forms  a  system  so  perfect  for  emp  • 
ment  in  the  examination  of  lantern  transparencies  as  to  indue  * 
te  believe  that  this  mode  of  viewing  them  is  greatly  to  be  prefe  I 
to  that  of  projection  on  a  screen  ;  although  the  fact  that  only  ; 
person  can  examine  them  at  a  time  is  necessarily  a  drawback  to  ; 
enjoyment  to  be  derived  from  such  inspection. 

Immediately  outside  of  the  aperture  through  which  the  ligli  t 
admitted  to  the  picture  a  plate  of  cai-efully-selected  flashed  <  1 
glass  is  inserted.  At  first  we  experienced  a  little  difficulty  iu 
taining  opal  glass  of  the  requisite  purity  of  colour,  and  in  : 
interim  provided  a  highly-satisfactory  substitute  in  the  form  of  i 
emulsion  composed  of  clarified  gelatine  and  oxide  of  zinc  spi  i 
upon  glass.  This  forms  a  fine,  homogeneous  backing  to  the  pict  . 
permitting  the  most  delicate  details  to  be  plainly  perceived.  Eit 
of  these  two  backings  is  to  be  preferred  to  ground  glass,  no  ma 
how  smooth  it  may  be,  and  even  though  it  be  so  far  removed  fi 
the  picture  as  to  be  quite  out  of  focus.  If  preferred,  a  plate  of  g 
having  bands  of  transparent  colour  painted  across  it  may  be  insei 
behind  the  backing  glass  ;  and  we  have  secured  some  pleasing  efi 
by  placing  thin  and  partly  coloured  gelatine  films  behind,  moui 
so  as  to  give  a  warm  or  cold  tone  to  the  picture  by  the  mere  r 
tion  of  a  roller  in  the  manner  of  a  window  blind.  We  can 
impart  such  effects  as  a  natural  colour  to  the  sky  while  the  f 
ground  is  green. 

From  the  hints  here  given  we  hope  that  such  readers  as  desk' 
utilise  their  lanuern  transparencies  in  an  exceedingly  pleas 
manner,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  a  useful  and  pretty  ornani  • 
for  their  parlour  table,  will,  from  a  perusal  of  the  foregoing  desc 
tion,  be  enabled  to  do  so  without  any  difficulty.  We  may  state  t 
the  angular  size  to  which  the  transparency  is  magnified  assimilate 
that  apparent  on  a  large  screen  upon  which  a  picture  is  project 
in  the  usual  way  by  means  of  a  lantern. 


PURPLE  TONES  AND  READY-SENSITISED  PAPE1 
It  is  well-known  to  every  practical  printer  that  the  tone  of 
finished  print  is  in  a  great  measure  dependent  upon  the  chaw ' 
of  the  negative  from  which  it  is  produced.  This  remark  is  • 
confined  to  silver  printing  alone,  as  it  applies  equally  well,  thou  i 
perhaps,  in  a  minor  degree,  to  all  other  processes  of  photograp  J 
printing. 

Even  in  the  carbon  process  it  might  well  be  supposed  tin 
as  the  colouring  matter  is  an  actual  pigment,  all  prints  mil 
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fl  any  particular  sample  of  paper  must  of  necessity  be  alike, 
tever  the  character  of  the  negative  employed.  Such,  however, 
jt  the  case  •  for,  in  practice,  it  is  found  that  when  two  prints  are 
e  upon  a  given  sample  of  paper— the  one  from  a  strong  and 
r0us  negative,  clear  in  the  shadows,  and  the  other  from  a 
je  one,  with  the  shadows  somewhat  veiled— these  two  prints 
be  so  different  in  tone  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  they  were 
ted  on  the  same  kind  of  tissue.  Now,  although,  as  we  have 
said,  the  effect  exercised  by  the  character  of  the  negative  in  in¬ 
icing  the  tone  in  the  resulting  print  is  well  understood  by  practical 
ters,  the  fact  does  not  appear  to  be  so  well  known  to  many 
teurs,  who,  therefore,  when  they  are  unable  to  obtain  the  tones 
desire,  are  inclined  to  condemn  the  paper,  while  in  point  of 
it  is  the  negative  itself  which  is  in  fault. 

re  have  had  palpable  proof  of  this  from  the  large  number  of 
rs  we  have  received  during  the  past  few  months — and  are  still 
iving — from  correspondents  complaining  of  the  difficulty,  or 
impossibility,  of  obtaining  anything  beyond  reddish-brown 
s  on  the  ready-sensitised  paper  of  commerce.  It  must  not  be 
med  that  we  are  for  a  moment  defending  many  samples  of  this 
le  now  in  the  market;  for  we  have  experimented  with  some 
li  it  was  quite  impossible  to  tone  beyond  the  red-brown  stage 
lout  obtaining  mealiness,  however  strong  the  negative  might 
With  some  samples  of  ready-sensitised  paper— and  this  is  one 
of  le  complaints  frequently  made  by  the  tyro — a  purple  tint  is  easily 
olined  in  the  toning  bath  if  the  negative  be  a  strong  one;  but  it 
rely  disappears  in  the  fixing,  leaving  the  print  of  a  dirty 
bi.vn  colour,  often  very  woolly  in  texture,  and  far  less  purple  in 
:  o  i  than  if  it  had  been  removed  from  the  bath  at  an  earlier  stage, 
ince  the  idea  has  gained  currency  that  purple  tones  in  all  pro- 
ility  will  prove  more  permanent  than  brown  there  appears  to  be 
eater  desire  to  obtain  them,  and  this  it  is  quite  impossible  to  do 
many  of  the  ready-sensitised  papers  now  in  the  market,  not- 
lstanding  that  the  negatives  are  of  a  suitable  character  to  yield 
i  tones  on  ordinary  paper.  This  we  have  proved  ourselves  by 
pifcuring,  and  printing  from,  some  collodion  negatives  of  the  old 
sc  >ol,  taken  some  twenty  years  or  so  ago,  when  clear  shadows  and 
y  intense  high  lights  were  the  order  of  the  day.  Although  the 
its,  on  the  papers  tried,  bronzed  strongly  in  the  shadows,  still  it 
quite  impossible  with  most  of  the  samples  to  reach  a  deep  rich 
pie  tone,  which  remained  unchanged  when  the  print  was  fixed, 
,  at  the  same  time,  be  free  from  mealiness.  Whereas,  using  the 
e  negatives,  with  paper  sensitised  by  ourselves,  on  a  plain  sixty  - 
n  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  no  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
lining  any  desired  tone ;  indeed,  with  the  lime  toning  bath  a  cold 
k  was  reached  without  any  indication  of  mealiness  whatever, 
may  be  well  to  mention,  however,  that  some  of  the  samples  of 
own  sensitising  toned  much  slower  than  others  ;  and  those 
ch  toned  the  slowest,  as  might  be  expected,  were  those  which 
e  the  most  highly  albumenised.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
■e  highly  albumenised  the  paper — whether  ready  sensitised  or 
srwise — the  greater  the  difficulty  there  always  is  in  obtaining 
P  pie  or  black  tones.  Therefore,  when  these  tones  are  desired  a 
j)  er  should  be  selected  on  which  the  surface  is  less  highly  glazed. 
1  'fortunately,  lightly-albumenised  paper  is  rarely  to  be  met  with 
radays,  as  all  manufacturers  appear  to  aim  at  getting  the 
h  lest  possible  gloss, 
he  difficulty  of  obtaining  purple  tones  with  more  highly  albu- 
lised  paper  will  be  readily  understood  when  we  consider  that 
ifithe 

P 
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paper  itself  be  salted  and  sensitised — as  in  plain  paper 
Ring  the  tendency  of  it  is  to  print  and  tone  to  a  purple  or 
Albumen,  on  the  contrary,  if  sensitised  by  itself — say  on  a 
ss  plate  will  print  red  and  cannot  be  toned  to  a  dark  colour, 
w,  it  is  very  clear  that  if  the  albumen  coating  on  the  paper  be 
L’b  as  it  is  coagulated  by  the  silver  while  being  sensitised — the 
ntion  scarcely  reaches  the  paper  at  all,  it  being  chiefly  confined 
the  albumen  or  its  surface.  Whereas,  if  the  paper  have  a 
nnei  coating  of  albumen,  the  silver  solution  penetrates  through 
mud  soaks  more  or  less  deeply  into  the  paper  itself.  Hence,  with 
;  itly  albumenised  paper,  the  image  is  partly  in  the  paper,  which 
i  jrone  to  yield  purple  or  black  tones,  and  partly  in  the  albumen, 


which  has  a  tendency  to  red.  But  with  a  very  thick  coating  the 
image,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  formed  almost  entirely  in  the 
albumen  ;  hence,  at  least  one  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  anything 
beyond  a  brown  tone  on  very  highly  albumenised  paper. 

Apart  from  the  difficulty  of  the  image  being  so  much  confined  to 
the  albumen,  many  of  the  ready-sensitised  papers  are  difficult  to 
tone,  owing  to  the  preparation  they  have  undergone  in  order  to  con¬ 
fer  upon  them  their  keeping  properties.  The  convenience  of  ready- 
sensitised  paper,  however,  is  so  great — particularly  to  amateurs — 
that,  notwithstanding  all  its  shortcomings,  it  will  continue  to  be 
as  largely  employed  as  heretofore.  Therefore,  we  subjoin  a  practica 
hint  or  two  which,  if  taken,  will  enable  somewhat  darker  tones  to 
be  obtained  with  greater  facility  on  certain  samples. 

All  ready-sensitised  papers  are  more  or  less  acid,  and  acidity,  in 
any  form,  is  always  antagonistic  to  rapidity  in  toning.  Consequently, 
it  will  always  be  a  good  plan,  after  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  is 
washed  out  of  the  prints,  to  immerse  them  for  a  few  minutes  in  a 
dilute  solution  of  common  washing  soda,  or,  indeed,  of  any  alkali. 
By  this  treatment  the  acid  is  effectually  eliminated  and  the  toning 
greatly  facilitated. 

It  may  be  remembered  that,  some  time  back,  we  directed  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  advantage  of  the  paper  containing  a  certain  amount  of 
moisture  at  the  time  it  is  printed.  What  was  then  said  with  regal'd 
to  paper  of  home  preparation  applies  equally  well,  and  perhaps  with 
greater  force,  to  ready-sensitised  paper,  which,  as  a  rule,  is  kept 
as  dry  as  possible  in  order  to  preserve  its  whiteness.  It  will,  how¬ 
ever,  be  found  that  if  the  sheets  be  suspended  in  a  damp  atmo-  - 
sphere  (so  that  the  paper  becomes  quite  limp)  a  short  time  before 
it  is  printed,  it  will  tone  more  readily  and  be  a  darker  tint  than 
if  it  were  exposed  in  a  crisp  condition.  On  this  subject  we  may 
possibly  have  something  to  say  on  a  future  occasion. 

- 4 - 

DARK-ROOM  ILLUMINATON. 

As  from  Mr.  Starnes’  letter  in  our  present  number  he  appeared  to 
think  we  criticised  him  unfairly  in  our  last,  we  propose  to  point  out 
briefly  where  we  consider  him  to  be  wrong  in  his  deductions, 
leaving  it  to  our  readers,  but  more  especially  to  Mr.  Starnes  him¬ 
self,  to  form  a  final  judgment. 

First,  as  to  his  statement  that  “  it  is  useless  to  use  two  or  more 
thicknesses  of  ruby  glass,  because  the  light  which  has  passed 
through  one  would  pass  through  the  other  unchanged,  and  that 
the  action  of  the  second  thickness  would  be  to  simply  cut  off  the 
power  of  the  light,  and  for  this  purpose  ground  glass  or  white 
tissue  paper  would  answer  equally  well.”  If  ruby  glass  were  a  true 
red — that  is  to  say,  if  it  passed  only  red  rays — there  might  be  some 
truth  in  the  first  portion  of  the  assertion  ;  but,  as  everyone  knows, 
the  so-called  “ruby  glass”  passes  not  only  red  rays  but  also  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue,  and  even  violet,  in  proportion  to  its  density, 
and  that  a  sample  of  moderate  intensity  which  allows  a  considerable 
amount  of  green  to  pass  will,  if  doubled,  cut  off  the  whole,  or 
nearly  the  whole,  of  that  colour.  There  is  no  gainsaying  that,  and 
therefore  the  light  does  not  pass  through  the  second  thickness 
“  unchanged,”  even  in  colour. 

We  speak  now  entirely  of  the  colour  question.  But  will  Mr. 
Starnes  or  Mr.  Harrison,  to  whom  he  refers,  assert  that  the  super¬ 
position  of  layer  upon  layer  of  coloured  media  will  not  alter  the 
original  colour  of  the  transmitted  rays  1  If  so,  we  think  they  will 
see  cause  to  alter  their  opinions.  If  “  stained  red  ”  glass,  or  the  more 
common  “pot  orange”  or  “yellow,”  as  it  is  called,  be  taken  of  light 
tint  and  several  thicknesses  combined,  the  visual  colour  as  well  as 
the  absorption. spectra  will  be  found  to  alter  considerably.  Again: 
if  a  saturated  solution  of  chrome  alum,  made  with  cold  water ,  be 
viewed  by  transmitted  light  in  bulk — that  is  to  say,  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  layer  of  liquid  intervening  between  the  eye  and  the 
light — the  colour  will  be  red.  But  in  proportion  as  the  solution  is 
diluted  or  the  thickness  of  the  layer  decreased  it  will  gradually 
change  to  bluish-green.  The  most  remarkable  instance  of  this 
change  of  colour,  however,  is  shown  by  a  sample  of  green  sheet 
gelatine  given  to  us  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Woodbury.  This  appears  to  the 
eye  in  a  single  thickness  as  a  pure  chrome  green :  but  as  the  number 
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of  thicknesses  is  gradually  increased  the  transmitted  light  passes 
through  a  number  of  changes  until  it  reaches  ruby. 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  said  that  the  light  transmitted  by  a 
coloured  medium  (not  being  a  pure  spectrum  colour)  passes  un¬ 
changed  in  colour  through  a  second  thickness  of  the  same  medium  ; 
while,  so  far  as  the  loss  of  light  from  the  want  of  transparency  of 
the  medium  is  concerned,  our  simile  of  the  tissue  paper  is  directly 
applicable.  We  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  any  argument  as  to 
whether  “ground  glass  or  white  tissue  paper  would  answer  equally 
well  ” — that  is,  equally  as  well  as  doubling  the  ruby  glass — as  that  is 
a  question  more  readiiy  settled  by  experiment  than  by  controversy. 

With  regard  to  the  superposition  of  two  complementary  colours 
to  form  white  light :  Mr.  Starnes  is  evidently  labouring  under 
a  confusion  of  ideas  which  we  shall  attempt  to  remove.  The  late 
Mr.  W.  Spottiswoode,  in  his  popular  lectures  on  Light  and  Colour, 
used  to  exhibit  an  experiment  in  which  two  spectra  were  thrown 
in  juxtaposition  upon  the  screen  by  passing  the  electric  light 
through  a  couple  of  prisms.  By  means  of  diaphragms  the  whole  of 
the  rays  were  then  cut  off,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  in 
each  spectrum  representing  any  two  complementary  colours.  The 
two  circles  of  coloured  light  were  then  brought  nearer  together  on 
the  screen  until  they  overlapped,  when  the  colours  entirely  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  formation  of  white  light. 

Here  we  have  the  two  complementary  colours  added  one  to  the 
other  to  form  white  light ;  but,  supposing  we  could  glaze  a  dark¬ 
room  window  with  two  glasses  of  true  complementary  colours,  we 
should  have  a  very  different  state  of  affairs.  One  glass  will  rob  the 
white  light  of  all  the  coloured  rays  but  its  own ;  the  second  will  do 
the  same  ;  and,  as  each  of  the  two  suppresses  the  onhj  rays  that  are 
transmitted  by  the  other,  total  suppression  or  the  safety  of  abso¬ 
lute  darkness  ensues.  Mr.  Starnes  would  do  well  to  study  the 
difference  between  the  plus  and  minus  signs,  if  we  may  so  describe 
the  case,  and  then  state  his  views  on  the  subject  of  a  “safe  white 
light”  produced  by  filtering  it  through  media  such  as  he  suggests.  To 
quote  from  Mr.  Starnes’  letter:  “  it  is  unfortunate  that”  he  “  should 
make  such  a  mistake  as  to  say  that”  white  tight  “  was  produced  when 
glass  screens  were  used.”  We  thank  him  for  the  attempted  correc¬ 
tion;  but,  after  the  examples  we  have  given,  he  will,  we  hope,  see 
that  it  was  needless. 

Now,  Mr.  Harrison’s  suggestion  of  the  use  of  two  lanterns 
glazed  with  different-coloured  glass,  and  also  Mr.  Starnes’  own 
idea  of  applying  the  two  colours  to  his  reflecting  lamp,  set  up  a 
different  condition  of  things ;  for  the  two  colours  are  then  working 
in  conjunction  with,  and  not  against,  one  another,  as  when  super¬ 
posed.  Moreover,  if  an  ordinary  dark-room  window  be  glazed 
with  (say)  blue  and  orange  glass  by  covering  one  half  with  each 
colour,  the  elements  of  white  light  would  be  transmitted  into  the 
room  instead  of  all  light  being  suppressed,  as  would  be  the  case  if 
the  whole  window  were  covered  with  both  colours. 

As  respects  the  schoolboy  experiments  we  mentioned,  and  to 
which  Mr.  Starnes  wishes  a  text-book  reference  :  we  must  confess 
that  we,  like  himself,  have  never  to  our  recollection  found  the 
phenomena  referred  to  in  any  recognised  “text-book.”  We  do, 
however,  x’ecollect,  in  our  own  schoolboy  days,  executing  certain 
cabalistic  signs  and  figures  in  certain  coloured  inks,  which  said 
designs  appeared  in  different  guises  when  viewed  through  glasses  of 
different  colour  in  consequence  of  the  suppression  of  portions  of  the 
design,  the  whole  art  and  mystery  of  this  ingenious  and  diverting 
pastime  having  been  derived  from  a  boy’s  “play-book”  of  the  day,  the 
name,  author,  and  existence  of  which  have  passed  away  long  since. 

As  to  Mr.  Starnes’  theories  we  have  nothing  to  say,  as  the  object 
of  this  article  is  not  controversial,  but  merely  to  show  that  we  have 
not  thoughtlessly  nor  unjustly  criticised  him.  If  any  misunder¬ 
standing  should  still  exist  in  his  mind  as  to  the  matter  specially 
referred  to,  we  shall  be  glad  to  discuss  them  personally  or  by  private 
correspondence,  unless  he  can  show  that  we  are  wrong  in  our  views, 
when  he  shall  have  every  opportunity  of  publicity. 


STARCH,  GIJMS,  AND  OTHER  MOUNTANTS. 

Tiie  M omteur  Scientijigne  recently  had  in  its  pages  an  interesting 
paper,  treating  among  other  things  of  the  absorbent  properties  of 


starch,  acacia  gum,  tragacanth,  &c.,  in  a  manner  that  will  all, 
some  instructive  matter  for  photographic  use.  Gelatine  and  htai 
in  some  of  their  many  forms  are,  for  mounting  prints,  perhaps,  t 
substances  most  in  repute,  or,  at  anyrate,  in  demand,  though  aca. 
gum  is  often  used;  and  tragacanth — less  employed  of  any — posses* I 
capabilities  that  have  not  hitherto  been  duly  appreciated. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  so  many  complaints  made  ah. 
the  irregular  expansion  of  albumenised  paper  when  damp  that 
demand  arises  for  a  mountant  that  shall  not  cause  such  expand, 
This  want  is  best  met  by  the  process  of  dry  mounting  described 
these  pages  a  few  months  ago  ;  for  it  will  be  noted  that  the  in.  L. 
larity  quite  disappears  when  the  print  is  thoroughly  dry.  V 
may,  in  passing,  observe  that  this  dry  mounting,  at  least  in  pH 
ciple,  is  by  no  means  the  novelty  that  some  imagine.  We  s. 
prints  being  mounted  by  a  similar  means  nearly  a  score  of  yea 
ago  at  Mr.  W.  B.  Woodbury’s  establishment  at  Brompton.  } 
that  as  it  may,  the  method  is  most  excellent,  and,  when  possible 
be  employed,  should  be  chosen  before  any  other,  if  only  to  avoid  tl 
very  large  percentage  of  loss  from  prints  too  distorted  to  send  out 
an  effect  which,  unfortunately,  is  only  discovered  after  mounlii 
and  when  a  mount  is  spoiled. 

When,  however,  dry  mounting  of  this  kind  cannot  be  carric 
out,  the  next  best  method  is  one  where  the  adhesive  mateii 
employed  does  not  expand  the  paper  after  being  spread  upon  i 
Leaving  out  of  question  such  substances  as  caoutchouc  dissolved 
benzole,  &c.,  there  are  left  practically  only  those  aqueous  solutiei 
which  are  miscible  with  alcohol.  Acacia,  as  representative  of  tl 
gums,  does  not  allow  this,  as  precipitation  would  ensue  ;  but  gel. 
tinous  substances,  typified  by  glue  or  gelatine,  when  dissolved  i 
water,  admit  when  heated  so  large  a  proportion  of  spirit  that  tl 
small  residual  amount  of  water  is  found  not  to  produce  an 
increase  of  dimensions  in  any  direction  in  the  print.  A  hot  soli 
tion  of  good  glue  will  bear  a  very  lai’ge  quantity  of  methylate, 
spirit  being  added  to  it  without  causing  precipitation  ;  and  tl 
method  of  making  this  mountant  is  to  continue  the  gradual  additio 
of  spirit  till  a  permanent  turbidity  is  just  on  the  point  of  being  pr< 
duced.  When  the  mixture  cools  it  becomes  like  a  solid  maas- 
white,  cream,  or  pale  brown,  according  to  the  colour  of  the  gelatin 

This  mounting  solution  has  been  very  largely  made  and  used,  an 
at  one  time  was  vended  as  a  secret  preparation ;  but  we  have  Ion 
since  described  the  mode  of  its  manufacture.  We  must  here  point  oi 
the  necessity  for  employing  a  pure  sample  of  glue  if  that  form 
gelatine  be  employed,  as  some  of  the  coarser  kinds  are  not  to  I 
trusted  for  mounting  valuable  photographs.  We  should  recommen 
one  or  other  of  the  many  forms  of  gelatine  now  purchasable  unde 
the  name  of  “  gelatine  ”  glue,  being,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  simp! 
another  name  for  a  coarser  sort  of  that  substance. 

It  is  important  to  note  one  point  in  regard  to  mounting  with  soli 
tions  containing  a  large  proportion  of  spirit,  and  that  is,  the  pru 
before  being  coated  with  the  material  must  not  be  damped.  If  th 
be  done  the  whole  meaning  of  the  process  is  lost  sight  of,  and  e 
pansion  of  the  print  will  follow  as  usual. 

Many  photographers,  however,  do  not  care  to  make  use  of  tl 
alcoholised  glue  on  account  of  heat  being  required  to  melt 
which  entails  so  much  loss  of  time  when  a  few  prints  only  ai 
required.  Beyond  that,  also,  there  is  a  feeling  that  glue  mountin 
requires  defter  manipulation  ;  and,  as  dexterous  mounting  is 
qualification  which  takes  some  time  to  acquire,  preference  is  ofte 
given  to  other  substances.  A  solution  of  “gum  arabic”  is  ofte 
used,  and  it  forms  a  very  handy  mounting  material.  Further: 
for  any  purpose  the  prints  need  removal  at  some  future  time  it 
readily  done  when  the  acacia  gum  is  used.  It  possesses,  howeve 
one  grave  disadvantage,  and  that  is  its  liability  to  turn  acid  wit 
keeping.  This  should  lead,  if  not  to  its  entire  rejection,  at  anyrat 
to  its  most  careful  use  ;  for,  whatever  opinions  may  be  held  H 
to  the  cause  of  fading,  no  one  would  suggest  the  safety  of  pla< 
ing  a  print  in  constant  presence  of  an  acid  substance.  W  e  nw 
point  out  that  when  this  substance  is  used  the  liability  to  becom 
acid  will  be  greatly  lessened  by  dissolving  the  gum  without  the  ai 
of  heat.  Much  more  time  is  needed  to  bring  about  the  solution,  bn 
when  finished  the  preparation  is  entirely  different  from  that  mad 
when  heat  is  employed, 
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f  all  favourite  mountants,  however,  we  believe  starch  takes  the 
le  1.  It  is  cheap,  easily  made,  and  readily  used  ;  though  it  wilJ 
n,  'keep  long  after  mixing,  a  very  small  quantity  only  is  required. 
8  rch  paste  should  not  be  used  after  it  has  once  begun  to  change 
lose  its  gelatinous  character.  Any  of  the  forms  of  starch  will 
wer,  but  we  strongly  recommend  those  made  from  maize,  and 
l  under  the  name  of  “  corn  flour,”  &c.  Being  manufactured  for 
;etic  purposes  the  absence  of  chemicals  may  be  assumed,  and 
purest  form  of  starch  thus  ensured.  Prints  mounted  with 
le  of  these  starches  are  most  difficult  to  remove  ;  in  fact,  it  is 
tost  impossible  to  stir  them  when  once  they  are  dried  and  rolled, 
dextrine,  though  made  from  starch,  can  scarcely  be  termed  a  form 
starch,  as  its  chemical  character  is  altered.  It  has,  however, 
n  little  recommended  for  mounting,  perhaps  on  account  of  sus- 
ion  of  chemical  contamination  when  made  by  other  processes  than 
torrefaction  of  starch.  It  should,  notwithstanding,  be  valuable, 
;i  it  is  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol.  We  believe,  however,  that  there  is 
1  much  to  be  learnt  about  mounting  materials.  A  mixture  that 
uld  be  adhesive  without  trouble,  require  no  heating  before  being 
dy  for  use,  keep  good  for  a  long  time,  neither  cockle  the  mount 
j :  distort  the  print,  and,  finally,  would  be  ready  for  use  at  a 
i  mient’s  notice,  would  be  of  great  service  and  find  a  ready  sale. 
Such  a  mountant  would,  in  all  probability,  require  to  be 
ooposed  of  more  than  one  ingredient,  and  difficulty  is  here  at 
ce  to  be  perceived.  The  properties  of  the  mixture  of  some  of 
ese  materials  are  not  the  mean  of  their  individual  qualities.  For 
ample:  mixtures  of  some  gums  and  starch  will  remain  fluid  on 
count  of  their  viscosities  being  of  different  natures. 

The  following  facts,  however,  which  are  embraced  in  the  article  to 
hich  we  have  alluded,  contain  the  germs  of  much  knowledge  that  is 
eded  to  form  such  a  mounting  material  as  we  describe,  and  may 
ell  be  studied  by  those  who  would  experiment  in  that  direction  : — 
ragacanth  gum  dissolved  in  water  in  the  proportion  of  196  grains 
er  pint  will  have  as  much  body  as  two  and  three-quarter  ounces  of 
arch  or  four  and  a-quarter  ounces  of  dextrine.  It  is  difficult  to 
issolve ;  but  the  best  method  is  to  make  a  stiff  paste  first  and  gradu. 
lly  let  it  down  with  water. 

Starch  paste  can  be  mixed  with  tragacanth.  This  mixture  is 
tiffer  than  either  used  separately.  It  keeps  for  a  long  time  with- 
ut  change,  and  the  paste  is  more  yielding  and  easily  spread  than 
ither  substance  by  itself. 

Gum  acacia  alone  requires  a  large  quantity  to  be  mixed  with 
vater  to  get  much  body.  Half-a-pound  to  a  pint  gives  a  free- 
lowing  liquid  scarcely  thick  enough  for  pasting  photographs.  The 
langer  of  using  it  too  thin  is  that  it  is  apt  to  penetrate  the  paper 
and  render  it  translucent,  just  as  a  spirit  paste  would  act. 

These  few  data  comprise,  with  the  large  amount  of  knowledge 
which  is  already  on  record  about  gelatine,  a  nucleus  of  facts  on 
which  we  trust  yet  to  see  raised  a  new  mountant  for  universal  use 
(possessing  the  characteristics  we  have  described. 


From  an  announcement  in  our  advertising  columns  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  programme  of  the  next  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Cornwall 
Polytechnic  Society  is  now  published.  Information  on  the  photo¬ 
graphic  department  may  be  obtained,  as  usual,  from  Mr.  William 
Brooks,  of  Reigate. — The  programme  of  the  forthcoming  exhibition 
of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Ireland  is  also  announced  elsewhere. 


According  to  a  paragraph  in  La  Nature ,  the  purity  of  india- 
rubber— an  all-important  point  as  regards  its  suitability  for  dis¬ 
solving  in  benzole,  &c.,  for  mounting  and  other  purposes — may  be 
ascertained  by  placing  it  in  a  jar  of  water.  If  pure  it  will  float, 
but  if  adulterated  with  foreign  matter  it  will  sink.  Pure  rubber 
also  resists  the  action  of  all  liquid  acids. 


A  correspondent  of  the  same  journal  sends  an  account  of  a 
curious  experiment  he  has  made,  and  fills  a  whole  column  in 
describing  how  he  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  phosphorescent 
photograph.  His  method  is  simply  to  place  a  glass  coated  with 
several  layers  of  phosphorescent  paint  in  the  camera,  and  to  expose 
in  the  usual  manner !  He  further  explains  how  the  force  of  the 
image  is  influenced  by  the  aperture  of  the  lens  and  the  brightness 


of  the  landscape,  which  conditions,  when  favourable,  allow  him  to 
obtain  his  views  in  some  minutes.  If  it  failed  in  brightness  a  cure 
was  to  be  found  by  breathing  upon  it.  By  holding  it  over  a 
slightly-hot  smoothing-iron  the  image  became  very  brilliant. 
Really,  we  thought  that  the  time  had  gone  by  for  this  sort  of  thing. 
We  can  imagine  the  disgust  of  an  experimenter  after  exposing  a 
plate  (say)  early  in  the  morning  at  the  appearance — or  the  want  of  it — 
of  his  image  when  he  came  to  examine  it  at  night.  If  a  phosphor¬ 
escent  image  of  the  kind  does  possess  any  value  it  would  be  far 
better  to  expose  under  a  transparency,  but  Mr.  Woodbury’s  method 
would  be  still  better.  Phosphorescent  photographs,  however,  have 
never  “  taken.” 


Some  of  our  readers  may  remember  the  excitement  caused  some 
time — perhaps  twenty  years — ago  by  the  announcement  that  an 
acarus  had  been  discovered  capable  of  existing  in  and,  indeed, 
thriving  upon  nitrate  of  silver.  It  has  been  asserted  that  poison  is 
a  mere  question  of  quantity,  and,  as  we  know,  nitrate  of  silver  in 
small  doses  is  sometimes  administered  as  a  medicine ;  but  we 
question  whether  patients  themselves,  if  permitted  a  voice  in  the 
matter,  would  not  almost  prefer  to  take  their  chance  of  a  fatal  ter¬ 
mination  without  its  use  if  they  knew  the  repulsive-looking  objects 
they  would  surely  become  after  a  course  of  silver  nitrate — their 
faces  irremediably  stained  of  an  ashen,  deadly  grey  colour. 


No  one,  however,  to  our  knowledge  ever  suggested  a  strong  bath  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  as  a  likely  medium  of  existence  for  any  orga¬ 
nised  body.  But  that  even  this  deadly  poison  seems  looked  upon 
as  a  natural  delicacy  by  one  form  of  animal  life  has  been  found  by 
Sir  Frederick  Abell,  who,  in  speaking  of  barnacles  off  a  ship’s 
bottom,  states  that  he  placed  “  some  of  these  gentry  in  a  strong 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  but  he  found  it  had  not  the 
slightest  effect  upon  them!”  The  members  of  this  family,  how¬ 
ever,  surely  succumb  to  the  virtues  of  pure  water,  a  short  immer¬ 
sion  in  fresh  water  killing  them  off.  Rather  a  hard  nut  for  Sir 
Wilfred  Lawson  ! 


MM.  Depi^re  and  Clouet  have  lately  been  experimenting  upon 
the  bleaching  action  of  sunlight  and  the  electric  light.  They  find 
both  lights  to  bleach,  but  that,  though  the  action  is  not  confined  to 
certain  rays,  it  is  unequal.  Strange  to  say,  they  find  the  yellow 
rays  the  least  active  and  the  red  the  most. 


Our  readers  may  remember  that  a  number  of  scientific  men  are 
engaged  in  endeavouring  to  determine  the  practical  units  of  light 
and  electricity.  Their  final  meeting  took  place  on  Monday  last. 
Sir  W.  Thompson,  Messrs.  Preece,  Hughes,  Adams,  Jenkin,  Foster, 
Graves,  Hopkinson,  and  Captain  Abney  represented  England.  If 
a  unit  of  light  of  a  really  practical  nature  and  not  too  intricate  in 
the  mode  of  its  production  be  devised  there  will  be  no  body  of 
men  to  whom  it  will  be  of  more  use  than  to  photographers.  The 
“  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  &c.,  times  wret  plate,”  though  to  those  familiar 
with  collodion  working  possessing  a  really  practical  meaning,  has 
become  a  mere  formula  — -  meaningless,  misleading,  and  utterly 
untrustworthy — with  regard  to  many  of  the  plates  put  upon  the 
market. 


We  thought  that  every  one  knew  the  history  of  the  discovery  of 
bromine  by  Balard,  who  pointed  out  its  elementary  character,  being 
thus  more  acute  than  a  well-known  chemist  ■who  had  isolated  it 
previously,  but  failed  to  discern  its  elementary  nature.  Believing 
it  to  be  a  compound  of  iodine  he  laid  it  aside.  This,  no  doubt,  is 
the  “  story  ”  referred  to  by  Professor  Thorpe  in  his  late  most 
interesting  lecture  on  Wohler,  where  he  says — “  We  all  know  the 
story  of  the  young  chemist  whose  unscientific  use  of  the  imagination 
cost  him  the  discovery  of  the  element  bromine.”  This  sentence  is 
referred  to  by  a  writer  in  the  Chemical  News ,  who  asks  for  its 
elucidation,  its  explanation  being  simply  the  facts  above  narrated. 


LIME-LIGHT  EXPLOSIONS  AND  THEIR  PREVENTION. 

As  I  was  not  present  at  the  reading  of  my  paper,  entitled  L  o tes  on 
the  Lime  Light ,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic 
Society  I  should  be  obliged  by  your  inserting  the  following  remarks 
on  the  discussion  which  followed  it. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Turnbull,  I  may  say  that  the  ether  tank 
which  I  use  is  not  covered  with  any  coating  of  a  non-conducting 
material,  and  I  think  it  would  be  an  objection  if  it  were  so.  The 
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copper  sides  of  the  vessel  become  very  cold  by  the  evaporation  of 
the  ether,  and  the  heat  of  the  lecture-room  helps  to  restore  them  to 
a  proper  warmth.  I  am  more  afraid  of  depression  of  temperature 
than  of  heat  in  this  process. 

I  place  the  ether  tank  on  the  table  as  near  to  the  lantern  as 
possible,  so  that  I  may  be  able  to  use  a  short  connecting  tube.  If 
the  tank  were  on  the  floor  a  longer  tube  would  be  needed,  and  the 
chance  of  accident  by  a  rent  would  be  increased,  the  ether  vapour 
being  absorbed  by  the  india-rubber,  and  tending  to  make  it  rotten. 
Although  the  tank  is  above  the  bag  no  ether  can  syphon  back  into 
it,  a  reserve  chamber  being  provided  for  the  express  purpose  of  pre¬ 
venting  such  a  calamity ;  and  in  the  latest  edition  of  these  tanks, 
which  I  think  is  the  best,  the  gas  does  not  go  through  the  ether  at 
all,  but  simply  passes  over  its  surface  by  a  long  and  tortuous 
channel.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  comparatively  immaterial  which 
tap  you  open  first,  provided  you  open  them  both  at  the  same  time. 
But  you  must  not  open  the  oxygen  tap  and  leave  it  with  the  hydro¬ 
gen  tap  closed,  or  some  diffusion  of  ether  vapour  backwards  might 
gradually  take  place  in  spite  of  the  pressure  from  the  bag. 

Mr.  Turnbull  does  not  say  why  it  is  that  he  has  so  little  faith  in 
back-pressure  valves,  but,  if  it  is  because  they  take  off  too  much  of 
the  forward  pressure  of  the  gas,  I  advise  him  to  place  them  for  the 
future  upon  the  nozzles  of  the  hags,  and  he  will  find  them  to  work 
better  in  every  way  than  when  they  are  attached  to  the  jets. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Wilson  states  that  his  objection  to  the  pumice  for 
safety  tubes  is  that  it  is  apt  to  become  pulverised  and  to  be  blown 
into  the  nozzle  of  the  burner.  I  have  had  to  complain  of  the  same 
defect,  and  unless  it  can  be  remedied  it  will  be  fatal  to  its  use.  A 
friend  suggests  to  me  that  very  coarse  emery  powder — which,  he  says, 
is  sold  in  commerce — might,  perhaps,  do  as  well. 

Mr.  Wilson’s  idea  of  a  safety  chamber,  consisting  of  a  common 
piece  of  cane  inserted  in  the  tubing,  pleases  me  very  much.  I  cut 
a  piece  an  inch  long  and  tried  its  effect  on  the  pressure  of  the  gas  ; 
the  diminution  amounted  to  about  thirty  per  cent.  In  the  ethoxo 
process  a  safety  tube  on  the  H  nozzle  of  the  tank  would  be  of  great 
service  even  if  it  were  not  absolutely  perfect.  In  two  out  of  three 
accidents  of  which  I  have  heard  the  ethoxo  gas  was  not  actually 
explosive,  but  burnt  with  great  fury,  exactly  as  Mr.  Wilson  describes ; 
and  1  can  quite  well  imagine  that  under  such  circumstances  it  would 
stop  at  the  cane,  and  give  the  lecturer  time  to  turn  the  H  tap  of  the 
tank  and  put  it  out.  I  hope  some  day  to  try  this  simple  tube  side 
by  side  with  the  pumice  safety  chamber,  and  if  I  obtain  satisfactory 
results  I  will  report  accordingly. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Bakers  paper  on  The  Lime  Light. — This  paper,  written 
by  one  who  has  a  practical  knowledge  of  his  subject,  will  be  found 
to  contain  some  valuable  hints.  Like  Mr.  Baker,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  an  elongated,  incandescent  area  of  lime  light  is 
better  than  a  “spot.”  Mr.  Lewis  Wright,  working  with  the  micro¬ 
scope,  would  not  perhaps  agree  with  this,  because  the  requirements 
are  different.  The  light  radiating  from  an  incandescent  area  is  not 
brought  to  a  true  focus  by  the  condenser,  and  hence  much  of  it  is 
lost  in  passing  through  the  objective  of  a  microscope.  It  will  pass 
easily,  however,  through  a  portrait  objective,  and  a  bundle  of  rays 
large  enough  to  nearly  cover  the  glass  will  be  seen  issuing  from  the 
front  lens.  For  the  microscope  an  incandescent  “point”  is  what 
you  have  to  aim  at.  To  secure  this  as  nearly  as  possible  the  lime 
light  must  be  brought  almost  close  up  to  the  burner,  and  a  strong 
pressure  put  on  the  bags  to  produce  a  very  intense  heat.  The  flame 
will  then  drill  a  circular  hole  on  the  cylinder  of  lime,  and  you  must 
be  careful  to  rotate  it  frequently,  or  the  flame  will  strike  off  at  an 
angle  and  break  the  condenser.  Keep  the  oxygen  tap  rather  fully 
on,  so  as  to  prevent  the  little  cone  of  imperfect  combustion  in  the 
centre  of  the  flame  from  touching  the  lime  and  causing  a  black 
nucleus.  As  regards  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  burning  gases, 
it  should  be  as  near  a  right  angle  as  you  can  get  without  throwing 
a  shadow  on  the  screen. 

To  produce  the  “  elongated  incandescent  area  ”  you  make  the 
nozzle  of  the  jet  straighter,  as  Mr.  Baker  observes,  about  twenty-five 
to  thirty  degrees  of  incidence,  or,  as  I  prefer,  you  remove  the  nozzle ,  bent 
at  45°  as  directed  for  the  microscope ,  to  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  from  the  lime;  the  spot  will  then  be  less  intensely  heated,  but 
it  will  be  larger,  and,  according  to  my  experience,  will  give  quite  as 
good  a  light  upon  the  screen.  The  advantages  will  be  manifold,  for 
a  rotation  of  the  lime  once  in  ten  minutes  or  a-quarter  of  an  hour 
will  be  sufficient,  and  the  point  of  the  burner  will  neither  choke  up 
nor  burn  away. 

The  O  tap  should  not  be  turned  on  quite  so  fully  when  the  jet  is 
a-quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  lime,  because  some  oxidation  takes 
place  in  passing  through  the  surrounding  air.  Keep  the  cone  of 
imperfect  combustion  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  long. 


Mr.  Baker  asks  what  percentage  of  pressure  is  lost  by  passin' 
through  one  of  Broughton’s  pumice  safety  chambers.  I  should  Ha\ 
about  twenty-five  per  cent.,  so  that  the  one  huudredweight  on  tin 
bag  is  reduced  to  three-quarters  of  a  hundredweight  1  have  m, 
tried  these  tubes  with  the  most  explosive  form  of  oxygen  am 
hydrogen,  but  it  would  be  quite  necessary  to  do  so  before  inakiu 
any  report.  The  plan  I  follow  is  to  take  a  biuuial  lantern,  burnin 
the  ethoxo  gas,  and  to  turn  on  the  O  tap  until  the  small  iuterioi 
cone  of  imperfect  combustion  in  the  centre  of  the  blowpipe  flam, 
almost  disappears.  The  ether  vapour  and  oxygen  are  then  present 
in  the  right  proportions  to  form  the  most  violently-explosive  mixture 
and  you  can  fill  any  number  of  balloons  by  meaus  of  the  dissolver 
leaving  the  taps  untouched. 

Gas  Dissolvers. — Mr.  Baker’s  remarks  under  this  head  are  useful. 

I  have  known  one  of  the  two  lanterns  to  go  quite  out  in  dissolvin'., 
the  explanation  being  that  the  screw  which  secured  the  plug  h.vl 
become  loose  in  working,  and  the  plug  had  shifted  in  consequence. 
If  the  plug  were  to  shift  it  is  obvious  that  the  gases  might  pass 
round  it  to  some  extent,  and  this  would  be  a  source  of  danger. 

T.  Frederick  Hardwich. 

- -+ - 

THE  MIXING  OF  EMULSIONS  OF  DIFFERENT 
SENSITIVENESS. 

The  question  of  the  effect  produced  by  mixing  emulsions  of  different 
sensitiveness  came  up  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  London  and  Pro¬ 
vincial  Photographic  Association,  and  there  was  a  short  discussion 
on  the  subject. 

The  question  asked  was,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  something  to  this 
effect : — “  Will  the  result  of  mixing  an  emulsion  giving  10  on  the 
sensitometer  with  another  giving  20  be  an  emulsion  giving  15  or 
not  V’ 

The  question  is  lacking  in  definiteness,  as  there  is  no  mention  of 
the  quantities  to  be  mixed.  It  is,  however,  to  be  assumed  that 
equal  quantities  are  intended,  and  probably  equal  quantities  of 
silver  bromide  rather  than  equal  quantities  of  actual  emulsion. 
The  experience  I  have  had  in  mixing  emulsions  tends  to  show  that 
the  effect  of  mixing  two  emulsious  containing  equal  quantities  of 
silver  bromide  is  not  to  get  a  sensitiveness  which  is  a  mean 
between  the  two,  but  to  get  somewhat  greater  sensitiveness. 

Judging  merely  from  hypothetical  reasoning  before  trying  the 
experiment,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  addition  of  a  slow  to 
a  rapid  emulsion  should  not  decrease  sensitiveness  at  all.  I  judged 
that,  because  in  the  mixture  there  were  present  the  particles  of 
silver  bromide  which  went  to  form  the  more  sensitive  emulsion  of 
the  two,  the  sensitiveness  should  be  nowise  reduced,  but  thata  thinner 
image  would  be  produced,  the  particles  of  the  slower  emulsion  not 
being  reduced  at  all  except  in  the  higher  lights,  and  these  only  to  a 
moderate  extent. 

This  I  found  to  be  a  mistake,  and  experiments  made  by  mixing 
emulsions  of  not  very  great  differences  of  sensitiveness — say  not 
more  than  four  to  one — brought  me  to  the  following  conclusions:— 

First:  the  particles  of  the  more  sensitive  emulsion  of  the  two 
require  a  greater  amount  of  light  to  produce  a  developable  reduc¬ 
tion  than  before  mixture. 

Second :  particles  of  the  slower  emulsion,  which,  with  the  emul¬ 
sion  used  alone,  would  not  be  reduced  at  all,  are  reduced  in  the 
presence  of  the  more  rapid  emulsion. 

Thus  it  appears  that  by  the  mixing  of  equal  parts  of  two  emul¬ 
sions  whose  sensitiveness  does*  not  differ  greatly  we  get  an  emulsion 
more  rapid  than  the  mean  of  the  two,  and  giving  about  as  great 
density  of  the  high  lights  and  also  of  the  details  as  would  be  got 
with  the  more  rapid  emulsion  alone.  I  should  say  that  by  “mean’ 
here  is  meant  geometric  mean,  not  arithmetic.  The  sensitiveness 
indicated  by  the  arithmetic  mean  on  the  sensitometer  is  a  geometri¬ 
cal  mean  sensitiveness.  For  example  :  supposing  plates  giving  the 
figures  10,  15,  and  20.  Here  the  middle  figure  is  the  arithmetical 
mean  of  the  first  and  third  figures.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  plates 
will,  however,  bear  as  nearly  as  possible  the  ratios  of  the  figures  1, 
4,  and  16— -the  middle  figure  being  here  the  geometrical  mean  of  the 
other  two.  An  arithmetical  mean  would  be  8J,  and  would  in  the 
case  supposed  be  as  nearly  as  possible  represented  by  18  on  the  sen¬ 
sitometer.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  by  the  mixing  of  equal 
quantities  of  emulsion  of  different  sensitiveness  a  sensitiveness 
much  more  nearly  the  arithmetical  than  the  geometrical  mean  is 
gained. 

When  I  say  that  where  two  emulsions  of  different  sensitiveness 
are  mixed  silver  bromide  of  the  slower  emulsion  is  reduced  which 
would  not  be  reduced  were  the  more  rapid  emulsion  not  present,  it 
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ust  be  borne  in  mind  that  I  have  imagined  the  sensitiveness  of 
e  two  not  to  vary  enormously.  Mx.  A.  Gowan  gave,  at  the 
eetino-  mentioned,  an  account  of  an  experiment  made  by  him,  in 
hich  °two  emulsions  differing  enormously  in  sensitiveness  were 
ixed  with  the  result  that  an  emulsion  somewhat  slower  than  the 
ore  rapid  was  produced,  whilst  a  veiy  thin  image  resulted,  thus 
>parently  showing  that  the  bromide  of  silver  of  the  slower  emul- 
m  had  not  been  reduced  at  all,  and  had  simply  acted  as  so  much 
ert  matter. 

To  proceed  from  general  statements  to  practical  details :  I  may 
ve  a  few  instances  in  which  I  consider  that  two  emulsions  may  be 
ixed  with  advantage. 

The  principal  of  these  is  where  an  emulsion  of  great  sensitiveness 
made  by  the  ammonia  process.  All  who  have  experimented  in 
is  direction  must  have  discovered  that  an  emulsion  which  has 
en  made  very  sensitive  by  the  use  of  ammonia  is  very  transparent, 
quiring  a  very  thick  coating  to  be  applied  before  a  film  through 
lich  it  is  not  possible  to  see  the  shape  of  a  gas  flame  is  obtained, 
is  possible,  however,  to  add  to  such  an  emulsion  enough  of  a 
died  emulsion  to  give  considerable  opacity  without  reducing  the 
nsitiveness  perceptibly,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  quality  of 
lage  is  improved  in  every  way,  the  density  being  increased  instead 
the  reverse.  I  think  the  best  way  of  explaining  the  matter  will 
i  to  give  the  actual  quantities  which  I  have  used  as  an  experi- 
ent. 

An  emulsion  is  made  by  the  ammonia  process,  four  hundred  grains 
silver  nitrate  going  to  make  up  from  twenty  to  twenty-two 
nces  of  finished  material.  I  suppose  a  sensitiveness  represented 
t  22  to  23  of  the  sensitometer  to  be  reached.  The  emulsion  will 
!  very  transparent ;  at  anyrate,  an  ammonia-made  emulsion  of  the 
nsitiveness  named  is  always  very  thin  in  my  hands. 

A  boiled  emulsion  is  made  as  follows  : — 

A 

Silver  nitrate  . 100  grains. 

Water  . 1  ounce. 

B 

Bromide  of  potassium  .  80  grains. 

Gelatine  (Nelson’s  No.  1)  . 15  „ 

Water  .  1  ounce 

The  solutions  are  heated  and  emulsified  in  the  usual  manner, 
ad  boiling  is  performed  as  long  as  would  be  considered  desirable 
i  produce  a  fairly-rapid  plate.  In  my  own  practice  I  should  boil 
11  the  emulsion  had  changed  from  red  by  transmitted  light  to  blue, 
nd  should  continue  the  boiling  for  a  similar  time  to  that  which 
'as  necessary  to  bring  about  the  change. 

After  this  the  emulsion  is  allowed  to  cool.  When  cold  there  is 
Ided  to  it  fifty  grains  of  gelatine  in  the  dry  state.  This  is  allowed 
»  soften.  Heat  is  applied  to  mix  the  gelatine  and  sensitive  silver 
romide.  The  emulsion  may  now  be  at  once  added  to  the  ammonia- 
ade  emulsion ;  or  if  the  latter  has  been  washed  the  boiled  emulsion 
ay  be  allowed  to  set,  be  washed  separately,  and  be  then  added, 
l  any  case  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  only  one  quarter  of  the  less 
insitive  silver  bromide  than  there  is  of  the  more  sensitive.  It  has 
een  added  without  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  emulsion  by  nearly 
tie  quarter,  whilst  it  will  be  found  that  the  covering  power 
as  been  quite  doubled.  The  sensitiveness  will  not  be  decreased, 
hilst  even  with  films  half  as  thick  denser  images  may  be  got 
•om  the  mixed  emulsion  than  from  -the  ammonia  emulsion 
lone. 

There  is  another  procedure  occasionally  adopted  in  the  manu- 
icture  of  emulsions,  which  practically  amounts  to  the  mixing  of  a 
ow,  opaque  emulsion  with  a  rapid,  transparent  one.  This  consists 
i  adding  to  an  emulsion  as  nearly  as  possible  before  it  sets  for 
cashing  nearly  enough  silver  nitrate  to  convert  the  excess  of  silver 
romide. 

I  shall  again  give  a  definite  example.  Suppose  that  in  the  case 
f  the  first  of  the  two  emulsions  which  I  presumed  to  be  mixed 
heie  was  used  with  the  400  grains  of  silver  nitrate  320  grains  of 
potassium  bromide  :  this  gives  an  excess  of  forty  grains  of  potas- 
lum  bromide,  requiring  fifty -seven  grains  of  silver  nitrate  to 
leutralise  it.  Nosy,  suppose  the  process  of  digestion  with  ammonia 
°i  j e.con*P^ an^  the  bulk  of  the  gelatine  to  be  added.  We  may  1 
dd  (say)  forty  grains  of  silver  nitrate  to  the  emulsion.  On 
ccount  of  the  presence  of  the  large  quantity  of  gelatine  this  will 
oi m,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  excess  of  bromide  of  potassium, 
^xceedmg ly-fine  emulsion,  which  will  be  very  opaque. 

The  result  of  the  foregoing  procedure  is  to  increase  considerably 
ie  opacity  of  an  emulsion ;  but  whether  or  not  the  silver  bromide 
ast  produced  is  ever  actually  reduced  to  form  part  of  the  image  I 
annot  tell.  Seeing  that  the  last  produced  silver  bromide  must  be 


very  much  less  sensitive  than  the  first  produced,  I  doubt  it.  It  is 
possible  that  so  much  inert  matter  might  have  the  same  effect  as 
the  silver  bromide  produced  at  the  end  of  the  process;  but  whether 
this  be  the  case  or  not  an  increase  of  density  of  film  is  gained  which 
enables  the  emulsion  to  go  considerably  farther  than  it  otherwise 
would.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  emulsion  is  not  perceptibly  de¬ 
creased,  whilst  silver  bromide,  used  merely  to  produce  opacity  of 
the  plate,  has  this  advantage — that  it  is  dissolved  away  by  the 
fixing  bath. 

A  very  good  reason  for  the  mixing  of  two  or  more  emulsions  is 
that  by  so  doing  uniformity  of  result  is  gained.  It  is  very  difficult, 
in  working  on  a  small  scale,  to  make  emulsions  in  succession  which 
shall  be  each  of  the  same  sensitiveness  as  the  one  before  it.  It  is 
not,  however,  very  difficult  to  so  work  that  the  mean  sensitiveness 
of  any  one  set  of  three  or  four  emulsions  shall  be  very  nearly  the 
same  as  the  mean  sensitiveness  of  any  others.  And  although  the 
mixing  of  each  of  these  two  sets  of  three  or  four  sets  of  emulsions 
may  not  give  a  sensitiveness  which  is  the  mean  sensitiveness  of  the 
three  or  four,  it  will  give  the  same  sensitiveness  in  each  set  as  in 
another. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  has  often  recommended  the  mixing  of  several 
emulsions  for  the  sa,ke  of  gaining  uniformity  ;  and  the  practice  is, 
I  believe,  adopted  by  many  commercial  dry-plate  makers. 

W.  K.  Burton. 


THE  LATE  REV.  F.  F.  STATHAM. 

The  funeral  of  the  late  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  whose  portrait  we  give 
this  week,  took  place  on  Saturday  last,  as  announced  in  our  last 
issue.  The  body  was  borne  from  the  Rectory  to  St.  Peters 
Church  (of  which,  not  St.  Mary’s,  as  was  stated  last  week,  he  was 
rector),  where  the  first  portion  of  the  funeral  service  was  per¬ 
formed. 

The  church  itself  was  crowded  in  every  part,  and  an  immense 
assemblage  thronged  the  approaches.  After  the  preliminary  service 
the  funeral  procession,  comprising  the  hearse  and  half-a-dozen 
mourning  coaches,  accompanied  by  400  of  the  West  Surrey  Rifle 
Volunteers  and  a  detachment  of  the  P  Division  of  Police  (of 
both  of  which  deceased  had  been  chaplain)  proceeded  to  Norwood 
Cemetery.  The  line  of  route  was  thronged  with  sympathising 
parishioners  and  others  who  had  known  Mr.  Statham.  Owing  to 
the  roads  in  a  portion  of  the  intended  line  of  route  being  under 
repair  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  considerable  detour  which  de¬ 
layed  the  arrival  at  the  cemetery  by  nearly  two  hours.  On  reach¬ 
ing  there  a  large  crowd,  of  probably  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thou¬ 
sand  persons,  was  encountered,  many  having  been  waiting  for  some 
hours.  The  three  bands  of  the  4th  Surrey  drew  up  at  the  entrance 
to  the  cemetery,  and,  as  the  cortege  passed  in,  played  the  “Dead 
March.”  The  coffin — which  was  draped  with  the  Union  Jack  and 
literally  covered  with  wreaths  and  flowers,  amongst  which  were 
offerings  from  the  South  Loudon  Photographic  Society  and  the 
Photographic  Club — was  borne  in  a  handsome  open  hearse,  pre¬ 
senting  a  singular  contrast  to  the  usual  sable  surroundings  of  the 
funeral  ceremony.  This,  accompanied  by  a  guard  of  honour  of 
the  4th  W,  S.R.V.,  was  followed  by  the  line  of  mourning  carriages 
and  the  remainder  of  the  volunteers,  who  paraded  with  side 
arms  only,  with  the  exception  of  the  firing  party. 

As  the  procession  wended  its  way,  attended  by  the  great  crowd 
of  mourners,  across  the  picturesque  cemetery  the  rain,  which  had 
been  threatening  for  some  time,  commenced  to  fall  and  the  aspect 
of  things  became  dismal  in  the  extreme.  The  contrast  between 
the  white  marble  of  the  memorial  erections  and  the  outline  of  the 
Crystal  Palace,  at  no  great  distance — scarcely  picked  out  from  the 
dull,  leaden  sky — was  especially  noticeable,  the  whole  surround¬ 
ings  being  mournfully  apropos  to  the  occasion.  The  service  at  the 
grave  was  brief,  being  conducted — as  was  that  at  the  church — by 
the  Rev.  S.  P.  H.  Statham,  military  chaplain  at  Aldershot,  and  the 
Rev.  Sherrard  Statham,  of  Birmingham,  sons  of  the  deceased. 
The  coffin,  of  plain  oak,  was  lowered  into  the  grave  with  deceased’s 
bible  and  parade  cap  ;  and  after  the  close  of  the  ecclesiastical  part 
of  the  service  three  volleys  were  fired  over  the  grave  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  4th  Surrey. 

Amongst  the  throng  of  mourners  the  following  connected  with 
photography  were  present:  —  Messrs.  F.  A.  Bridge,  F.  \ork, 
E.  Cocking,  T.  Sebastian  Davis,  John  Stuart  (Glasgow),  J.  Traill 
Taylor,  E.  W.  Foxlee,  A.  Cowan,  J.  A.  Harrison,  W.  B.  Bolton, 
J.  J.  Ayling,  W.  Cobb,  A.  L.  Henderson,  J.  Garrett,  C.  Darker, 
and  F.  W.  Evans. 

As  an  extended  notice  of  the  deceased  gentlemans  life  we 
cannot  do  better  than  give  the  following  abstract  from  the  South 
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London  Press,  a  local  paper  edited  by  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr. 
Statham  during  many  years. 

The  Rev.  Francis  Freeman  Statham,  who  died  at  St.  Peter’s  Rectory, 
Walworth,  was  the  third  son  of  Edwyn  Statham,  of  South  Lambeth,  and 
formerly  of  Nottingham,  and  was  born  in  London  on  the  8th  of  September, 
in  the  year  1814.  He  was  educated  in  various  schools,  but  at  the  unusually 
early  age  of  eighteen  he  purchased  the  goodwill  of  the  Newington  Grammar 
School,  then  a  large  and  prosperous  academy.  During  the  time  that  Mr. 
Statham  acted  as  principal  the  school  still  further  increased  in  size  and 
popularity,  and  there  are  many  “old  boys”  who  remember  the  instructor 
of  their  youth  with  affection  and  esteem.  The  whole  object  of  his  life, 
however,  was  not  centered  in  training  and  teaching  the  young ;  for,  with 
that  earnest  assiduity  which  has  always  characterised  his  whole  career, 
Mr.  Statham  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  science,  and  at  the  same  time 
by  constant  mental  toil  perfected  his  knowledge  in  divinity  and  mathe¬ 
matics  so  as  to  graduate  at  the  University  of  Oxford. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  Mr.  Statham  appeared  before  the  public  in  the 
role  of  a  scientific  lecturer,  sowing  the  seeds  of  that  unvarying  popularity 
which  has  always  attended  him  in  that  character.  His  “  two  very  interest¬ 
ing  lectures  on  Hydrostatics  and  Hydraulics  ”  were  attended  with  so  much 
success  that  in  the  same  year  (1834)  he -was  invited  to  appear  before  an 
audience  in  the  Royal  Institution,  Clifton,  the  London  Mechanics’  Institute, 
the  Southwark  Literary  Institute,  and  was  also  engaged  to  give  a  course  of 
six  lectures  on  electricity  at  the  Bristol  Mechanics’  Institute.  It  was 
during  the  fulfilment  of  this  engagement  that  lie  became  acquainted  with 
a  Miss'  Kington,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  Clifton  Church  on  June  1(5, 
1836,  and  who,  still  living,  mourns  her  irreparable  loss ;  for  not  least 
amongst  his  many  virtues  must  be  counted  his  untiring  affection  as  a 
husband  and  his  unselfish  devotion  as  a  father. 

Mr.  Statham  was  qrdained  deacon  in  1843,  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
and ,  in  the  following  year,  priest  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
was  appointed  to  the  chaplaincy  of  the  workhouse  and  then  to  the  curacy 
of  St.  Peter’s,  Walworth.  The  chaplaincy  of  the  union  he  retained  for 
over  thirty  years,  and  his  curacy  was  created  an  incumbent’s  living  in  the 
year  1848.  Of  the  immense  activity  which  Mr.  Statham  displayed  in  past 
years  in  the  parish  those  who  have  only  seen  him  in  his  later  years  en¬ 
feebled  by  much  toil,  mental  and  bodily,  can  never  imagine.  In  the  great 
cholera  year  (1848)  Mr.  Statham  buried  four  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
parishioners  who  fell  victims  to  that  scourge.  Walworth  in  those  days  was 
a  village,  in  a  comparatively  open  country,  intersected  with  hideous  open 
ditches  and  sewers.  These  by  his  constant  agitation  were  covered  or  filled 
in.  Schools  were  collected  for  and  built,  visiting  societies  were  formed  and 
presided  over,  and  all  the  numerous  duties  of  a  parish  clergyman  were 
regularly  and  spiritedly  performed. 

That  Mr.  Statham’s  death  is  a  calamity  which  will  be  felt  beyond  the 
radius  of  his  parish  cannot  be  doubted.  His  influence  extended  to  many 
distant  parts  of  the  kingdom,  for  his  readiness  to  give  assistance  by 
preaching,  lecturing,  or  in  anything  in  his  way,  was  so  great  that  there  is 
no  diocese  in  England  in  which  he  has  not  officiated  or  lectured.  Indeed, 
his  willingness  to  give  voluntary  and  gratuitous  services  helped  consider¬ 
ably  to  augment  the  mental  friction  and  exhaustion  which  at  last  over¬ 
powered  the  body.  For  twenty-five  years  he  was  honorary  chaplain  to  the 
P  Division  of  Police,  taking  a  service  regularly  every  week  and  visiting 
whenever  needed.  He  was  President  of  the  South  London  Photographic 
Society  from  its  foundation.  The  chaplaincy  to  the  4th  Volunteer  Battalion 
Royal  West  Surrey  Regiment  has  been  held  by  him  for  nearly  the  same 
period;  whilst  the  lectures  he  has  delivered  in  aid  of  various  charitable 
objects  are  simply  innumerable.  From  this  point  of  view  alone  his  ex¬ 
cessive  willingness  to  oblige  and  benefit  others  even  at  his  own  loss  renders 
him  a  remarkable  man.  But  for  many  other  reasons  we  may  truthfully 
assert  that  South  London  possessed  no  greater  resident.  The  grasp  of 
his  mind  was  immense — his  genius  indisputable.  There  are  not  many 
men  who,  besides  possessing  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  classics,  are 
also  good  mathematical  scholars;  but  there  are  very  few  indeed  who, 
in  addition  to  these,  can  speak  two  or  three  modern  languages,  lecture  and 
write  upon  many  branches  of  science,  history,  political  economy,  histories 
and  customs  of  many  nations,  ancient  and  modern;  who  can  write  well- 
reasoned  and  original  theological  essays  with  as  much  facility  as  they  can 
write  a  leader  in  the  paper,  a  prologue  for  a  play,  a  libretto  for  a  comic 
opera,  a  skit  upon  some  public  topic,  an  article  upon  photography,  papers 
on  geology  and  on  mechanics;  or  compose  a  chant  or  a  hymn  with  equal 
skill  as  they  can  fill  in  the  proper  scores  for  a  brass  band,  or  compose  the 
music  for  operettas.  Yet  Mr.  Statham  did  all  these  things,  and  did  them 
■well.  His  book,  The  Message  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Seven  Churches,  and  nearly 
forty  other  published  sermons,  testify  to  his  ability  as  a  divine,  while  it  is 
not  difficult  to  find  copious  proof  of  his  capability  to  write  upon  all  the 
fore-mentioned  subjects  in  various  newspapers  and  other  publications. 
Before  the  Geological  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  read  several 
papers,  published  in  The  Geologist,  as  he  did  before  the  British  Society 
upon  Applied  Mechanics.  Under  the  name  of  “  Sydney  Vernon  ”  he  has 
published  several  musical  compositions  of  no  mean  merit,  and  there  is 
more  than  one  of  his  operettas  still  produced  on  the  platforms  of  various 
institutes  who  patronise  entertainments  after  the  style  originated  by 
German  Reed,  whilst  many  newspapers,  comic  and  otherwise,  contain 
numerous  proofs  of  his  skill  in  writing  humorous  poems  and  skits.  Indeed, 
the  number  is  so  large  that  if  if  be  possible  to  collect  them  they  will  be 
made  into  a  volume  and  published ;  added  to  which  the  variety  of  subjects 
upon  which  he  lectured  was  simply  marvellous — in  fact,  any  subject  sug¬ 
gested  to  him  as  suitable— and,  as  we  have  already  said,  applause  and 
approval  were  never  wanting.  His  success  in  lecturing  consisted  mainly 
in  his  complete  power  over  language  and  to  the  rich  vein  of  humour  which 
he  possessed. 

The  funeral  sermon  was  preached  on  Sunday  evening  last,  the 
27th  ult.,  by  the  Rev.  D.  Moullier,  rector  of  Holy  Trinity,  Newing¬ 
ton. 


Our  picture  is  from  a  photograph  by  Mr.  William  (.'obit,  of  \y, 
wich,  and  is,  we  believe,  the  latest  portrait  taken  of  the  late 
Statham.  lo  Mr.  (Jobb,  and  also  to  Messrs.  Sprague  and  (Jo 
are  indebted  for  the  trouble  they  have  taken  to  enable  us  at  v 
short  notice,  to  give  the  portrait  of  our  deceased  friend. 


THE  ETHOXO- LIGHT. 

In  the  report  of  the  transactions  of  the  Edinburgh  Photogr.n, 
Society,  in  your  issue  of  the  18th  ult.,  Mr.  G.  A.  Wilson  says  || 
the  pumice  chamber,  after  being  used  or  knocked  about,  is  liable 
deterioration  through  pulverisation  of  the  pumice.  I  do  notuml 
stand  how  this  can  be,  unless  Mr.  Wilson  plays  shuttle-cock  with 
for  I  have  never  yet  had  my  nozzles  stopped  up  from  that  can 
and  I  believe  I  have  used  them  oftener  than  any  other  person, 
too,  have  used  cane  for  the  same  purpose,  but  found  it  to  require  t 
much  pressure  to  work  it  at  its  best ;  and  if  Mr.  Wilson  had  he 
tated  many  more  minutes  in  his  experiments  with  it  (narrated 
him  at  the  meeting)  he  would  have  come  to  the  same  conclusi 
that  I  have — that  it  is  not  advisable  to  interpose  any  orvai 
medium  to  intercept  flame.  I  do  not  as  yet  consider  my  pumi 
chamber  perfect,  but  I  hope  shortly  to  have  one  constructed  combi 
ing  the  best  points  of  the  suck-back  and  flame-chamber  combined. 

With  reference  to  the  remark  anent  the  safety  of  the  ethoxo  f< 
dissolving  :  I  may  say  that  1  have  used  it  every  season  for  ib 
years.  I  have  on  but  very  few  occasions  used  a  single  lantern,  ai 
I  have  never  }7et  had  any  trouble  in  dissolving  with  it. 

Another  mistake  Mr.  Wilson  has  fallen  into  is  that  ordinary  " 
will  explode.  Oxygen  gas,  although  a  supporter  of  combustio 
will  neither  fire  nor  explode  ;  nor  can  hydrogen  be  made  to  dotl 
same,  unless  mixed  with  air  or  oxygen. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Turnbull  seems  to  place  reliance  upon  the  generab 
being  jacketed.  This  is  really  a  defect  rather  than  an  advantag 
as  it  prevents  the  ether  getting  the  benefit  of  what  heat  there  is  i 
the  room ;  for  during  the  evaporation  of  the  ether  there  is  a  ver 
great  diminution  of  temperature  in  the  generator,  and  this  is  inn 
way  obviated  by  any  external  covering.  With  regard  to  the  cm 
struction  of  a  generator,  that  the  ether  cannot  be  blown  back  :  tlii 
is  what  I  have  alreadjr  done  by  the  construction  of  reserve  chain 
bers,  which,  if  the  proper  quantity  of  ether  be  put  in,  will  no 
blow  back,  even  if  the  generator  be  placed  on  its  side,  or  npse 
accidentally. 

Pressure  is  one  of  the  best  safeguards  against  explosions,  and  o 
this  I  am  always  careful  to  have  plenty  ;  also  to  protect  all  tube 
and  bag  with  forms  or  other  available  protection  against  stoppag> 
by  the  accidental  pressure  of  the  foot.  Mr.  Lewis  Wright’s  sug 
gestion  to  turn  on  the  H  tap  first  I  fully  endorse,  as  I  have  h; 
experiment  found  a  pressure  in  the  generator,  equal  to  four  inche 
water-pressure,  at  a  temperature  of  sixty  degrees. 

W.  Broughton. 


THE  “HAPPY  MEDIUM;”  OR,  DARK-ROOM  ILLUM1 

NATION. 

IN  THREE  CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER  I. 

Although  the  fervour  of  the  discussions  upon  the  above  import.^ 
subject  seems  to  a  certain  extent  to  have  cooled  down  during  the  las 
week  or  two,  I  feel  that  the  matter  possesses  sufficient  interest  to  tl 
readers  of  this  Journal  to  warrant  the  approach  to  it  by  anyone  wl 
has  carefully  and  honestly  studied  the  question  in  its  various  aspect 
as  I  claim  to  have  done.  I  have  not  only  debated  the  question  in  m 
own  mind  from  various  points  of  view,  but  I  have  made  a  few  experi 
ments'.  I  have  given  a  demonstration  to  a  practical  club  of  photographers 
I  have  carefully  perused  all  the  writings  of  the  past  year  that  I  cai 
find.  I  have  compared  notes  personally  with  several  eminently-practica 
men;  and  I  have  consulted  medical  men  as  to  the  effects  of  varion 
coloured  lights  upon  the  human  eye.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  have,  in 
loose  way,  collected  so  much  information  on  the  subject  that  my  grea 
difficulty  is  going  to  be  in  the  promulgation  in  a  connected  aud  concise 
form  of  the  information  I  have  gathered  from  so  many  sources.  I  knov 
that  my  remarks  must  appear  to  men  of  better-ordered  minds  tliai 
myself  sadly  disjointed ;  but  from  such  I  claim  indulgence,  and  to  such 
submit  that  I  shall  advance  in  good  faith,  and  without  prejudice  to  an} 
man  or  to  any  theory,  my  ideas  and  convictions  on  the  subject  which 
treat  here. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  mankind  insists  on  runmn;. 
into  extremes;  that  the  “happy  medium”— in  this  case  the  “hgh 
medium” — is  the  very  last  mark  that  we  ever  hit.  The  present  o 
late  discussion  on  dark-room  illumination  is  a  fine  example  of  tnr 
idiosyncracy  of  humanity.  We  have  the  premiss  that  all  light  i 
hurtful  to  the  sensitive  salt  of  silver  over  and  above  what  passe 
through  the  lens  from  the  object  being  photographed ;  so  we  have  a  se 
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f  u,ca‘  w’u0  say— “  Let  us  work  in  total  darkness.”  We  liave  another 
dom— that  in  order  to  see  what  we  are  doing  we  must  have  a  certain 
mount  of  light  in  our  developing-room.  Up  starts  a  set  of  men  who 

xclaim _ “Let  us  work  in  broad  daylight,  or  as  near  as  we  can  get  to 

road  daylight,  without  instant  and  utter  rum  to  our  plates  !’’  But  this 
,  not  au  YVe  find  some  men  saying— “  Red  light,  used  as  1  have  been 
Ulna  it  hurts  my  eyes.”  These  men  banish  red  light  entirely  from 
neir  consideration  and  laboratory.  Orange  light  offends  and  hurts 
nother  using  it  in  a  certain  quantity  and  through  a  particular  medium. 

Ic  too,  abolishes  orange  light  in  every  quantity  and  shape.  But  the 
reatest  human  perversity  takes  this  form:— “Red  light  (or  orange 
i„ht)  hurts  and  offends  me  ;  therefore  it  hurts  and  offends  my  neigh- 
,our.  Consequently,  I  shall  inveigh  against  red  (or  orange)  light, 
,nd  despise  and  execrate  the  man  who  pretends  to  prefer  orange  (or 
ed)  light !  ”  I  write  this  in  all  earnestness,  and  not  merely  trying  to 
tiake  a  clever  satirical  epigram.  I  might  concisely  sum  up  the  whole 
rist  of  all  that  has  been  written  and  spoken  on  the  light  question  in  a 
ew  words  such  as  —  “Use  any  light  you  like,  in  any  manner  and 
plan tity  you  like,  so  long  as  you  get  efficiency  without  damage.”  But 
n  order  to  guide  tyros  and  others  in  their  choice  of  a  light  much  has 
leen  written,  this  article  is  being  written,  and  probably  much  more 
will  be  written. 

If  we  rightly  understand  our  chemicals  and  our  light,  all  light  affects 
the  sensitive  salts  used  in  photography ;  but  if  we  are  rightly  to  con¬ 
duct  our  operations  we  must  have  some  light.  Certain  constituents  of 
light  affect  our  sensitive  salts  less  than  others,  so  that  our  course  is  thus 
far  indicated.  We  must  use  the  least  hurtful  parts  of  light  for  our 
operations,  and  even  of  these  parts  we  must  use  as  little  as  possible 
consistent  with  power  to  conduct  our  operations.-  These  propositions 
appear  to  me  to  contain  the  kernel  of  our  nut.  Some  of  the  propositions 
can  he  settled  scientifically  and  accurately;  some  cannot,  being  matters 
of  taste  dependent  on  our  requirements,  our  visual  powers,  and  our 
idea  of  the  “happy  medium.”  Given  a  certain  “sensitive  salt,”  science 
can  determine  what  constituents  of  light  affect  the  salt  least  and  what 
most ;  but  introduce  a  mixture  of  sensitive  salts,  a  combination  of 
light-constituents,  a  diversify  of  human  eyes,  and  at  once  science,  or 
accurate  computation,  is  lost,  and  ‘  *  give  and  take  ”  is  the  order  of 
things.  Now,  I  have  built  up  a  fine  wall  which  I  cannot  break  down, 
but  if  I  can  manage  to  displace  a  few  stones  I  may  make  a  little  breach 
through  which  my  reader  may  perchance  wriggle  his  body,  and  so 
reach  the  treasure  within — the  “happy  medium.” 

If  no  light  at  all  were  required  for  the  development  of  a  plate  this 
article  and  all  others  on  the  same  subject  would  be  superfluous  ;  but 
light  of  some  kind  is  required.  For  the  preparation  of  gelatine  plates 
light  is  not  required ;  blind  people  and  machinery  can  do  the  whole 
affair,  so  that  I  put  these  operations  out  of  consideration.  By  no 
means  that  I  know  of  could  a  blind  person  judge  of  the  progress  of 
development  on  a  sensitive,  exposed  plate.  But  various  intensities  of 
light  are  required  for  various  purposes  and  by  various  operators.  One 
man’s  eyes  are  better  than  another  man’s ;  one  man’s  eyes  are  better  in 
a  particular  colour  of  light  than  his  eyes  in  another  colour.  Already 
we  have  got  an  element  of  uncertainty.  Again  :  where  exposures 
have  been  one  after  another  made  upon  similar  objects  in  a  slightly- 
varying  quality  of  light,  as  in  studio  work,  less  careful  examination  of 
the  developing  plate  is  required  than  where  exposures  have  been  made 
on  landscapes  in  different  situations  on  very  different  objects,  and 
during  a  period  extending  over  days  or  even  weeks.  Another 
element  of  doubt — another  instance  of  the  necessity  for  the  ‘  ‘  happy 
medium.” 

My  own  work  consists  entirely  of  landscape  work  ;  my  exposures  are 
made  over  periods  of  weeks  or  even  months,  and  these  plates  have  to 
be  developed  all  at  one  time.  Therefore  I  shall  gain  credence  when  I 
■  say  that  I  lean  towards  abundance  of  light  for  my  developing-room. 
But  I  also  lean  towards  very  sensitive  plates.  I  abhor  a  negative 
anything  like  fogged  ;  so  I  shall  again  be  believed  when  I  say  I  use  as 
“safe”  a  light  as  I  can  get.  My  object,  then,  must  evidently  be  to 
find  a  quality  of  light  that  I  can  use  in  large  quantity  without  danger 
to  the  purity  of  my  negatives.  And  here  I  proceed  to  detail  some 
experiments  I  have  made,  partly  for  my  own  instruction  in  private, 
but  particularly  in  presence  of  a  club  of  practical  men  in  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

The  weak  part  of  all  such  experiments  is  that,  though  they  are  con¬ 
clusive  enough  under  stated  conditions,  they  cover  no  other  circum¬ 
stances  than  those  under  which  they  were  specially  conducted  ;  and 
whatever  may  be  the  result  of  experiments  conducted  by  one  man, 
trying  to  elucidate  one  question,  with  one  material,  at  one  time,  under 
one  set  of  circumstances,  a  totally  different  result  might  arise  were  all 
or  any  of  these  conditions  altered.  However,  I  give  what  really 
occurred  in  the  course  of  my  experiments  with  three  media  : — 1. 
<  i  lass,  ruby  flashed  on  one  side  only.  2.  The  same  glass  with  a  thin 
coat  of  matt  varnish  next  to  the  light.  3.  One  thickness  of  “canary 
medium,”  as  presented  to  the  Club  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  of 
London.  The  Club  consists  of  thoroughly  practical  men;  and  when 
I  say  that  there  were  present,  among  other  well-known  names  in  our 
ranks,  Mr.  J.  M.  Turnbull,  Mr.  Tunny  (a  photographic  patriarch), 
Mr.  Hume  (chemist,  microscopist,  and  photographer),  Mr.  Jamieson, 
Mr.  Win.  Forgan,  See.,  it  will  be  understood  that  what  we  did  was 


accurately  and  carefully  done.  The  lamp  used  was  large,  the  sides 
i  about  12  x  74-  inches,  the  burner  a  good  large  fishtail  gas  burner,  and 
1  the  sides  “  glazed”  with  the  materials  named  above.  The  plates  used 
were  Wratten’s  “drop-shutter”  quarter-plates — a  newly-opened  box; 
the  tests,  tablets  of  Warnerke’s  sensitometer ;  and  the  development 
conducted  in  one  dish  with  one  dose  of  alkaline  sulpho-pyrogallol. 
My  idea  was  to  test  the  illumination  and  proportionate  safety  of  the  ■ 
media,  and  I  began  by  handing  the  Chairman  a  railway  time-tablb, 
covering  consecutively  two  sides  at  a  time  of  our  lamp,  and  trying  at 
what  distance  he  could  read  the  small  print  in  the  time-table  by  the 
light  of  the  uncovered  side  of  the  lantern.  With  the  clear  ruby  glass 
he  could  read  at  seven  feet  distance  from  the  lamp,  with  ruby  glass 
and  matt  varnish  at  four  feet,  and  with  “canary  medium”  at  three 
feet.  So  much  for  illuminating  powers. 

We  then  took  three  of  the  Wratten  plates,  three  sensitometer  tablets, 
and  three  printing-frames,  and  exposed  them  (simultaneously)  for 
precisely  two  minutes  to  the  three  sides  of  the  lantern.  To  the  ruby 
side  we  exposed  No.  1  at  seven  inches  distance,  No.  2  to  the  ruby  and 
ground  glass  at  four  inches,  and  No.  3  to  the  canary  side  at  three 
inches.  Developing  all  together  as  described  above,  the  ruby-glass- 
exposed  plate  gave  about  11  on  the  sensitometer,  the  ruby-and-matt- 
varnish  plate  about  6,  and  the  canary  4  or  5.  I  speak  approximately 
as  to  sensitometer  numbers,  because  there  appears  some  doubt  as  to 
what  number  ought  really  to  be  quoted  in  the  use  of  such  an  instru¬ 
ment.  In  this  experiment  tlie  canary  medium  had  certainly  the  best 
of  it,  and  I  confess  now,  as  I  confessed  then,  that  I  was  vastly  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  result;  the  “reason  why”  I  shall  shortly  tell.  It  will  be 
understood  that  I  had  and  have  no  prejudice  in  favour  of  any  particular 
medium,  and  all  my  endeavour  was  to  make  a  fair  comparison  between 
the  materials  employed. 

The  fact,  then,  which  I  consider  so  far  proved  by  my  experiment — 
that  this  pale  yellow-greenish  light  had  the  least  effect  upon  my  seusiti  ve 
plate — set  me  thinking  very  seriously.  In  common  with  a  great  portion 
of  photographers  I  had  always  uuderstood  that  anything  approaching 
to  a  pale  lemon  colour  was  a  very  delusive  substitute  for  light-filters 
of  orange  or  red  tints,  and  I  had  also  believed  that  a  spectroscopic  test 
of  any  material  used  for  a  dark-room  lamp  or  window  was  a  conclusive 
test ;  and  here  I  found  a  material  that,  examined  spectroscopically, 
utterly  failed  to  pass  as  a  safe  medium,  acting  with  greater  safety  in 
proportion  to  its  illuminating  powers  than  even  a  ruby  glass  which 
stood  the  spectrum  test  very  much  better,  and  also  the  same  ruby  glass 
with  a  light-diffusing  material  added.  Considering  what  I  had  always 
been  taught  to  believe  concerning  the  action  of  light  on  sensitive  salts, 
it  is  little  wonder  I  was  astonished. 

I  have  repeated  my  spectroscopic  examination  of  a  number  of  sub¬ 
stances  and  colours  used  for  lamps  and  windows  in  the  dark-room,  and 
all  my  observations  tend  to  prove  that  there  is  some  great  error  in  the 
theories  usually  laid  down  as  to  the  action  of  the  various  parts  of  light 
on  our  plates.  Today  (24tli  April),  with  a  student’s  spectroscope,  by 
Browning,  I  have  examined  flashed  and  stained  ruby  glasses  and  orange 
papers  oiled  and  plain,  also  canary  medium  and  Mr.  Debenham’s  com¬ 
bination,  and  certainly  the  spectroscopic  tests  have  not  at  all  been 
borne  out  by  actual  experiment  with  gelatino-bromide  plates.  I  have 
only  one  inference  to  draw,  namely,  either  the  spectroscope  is  a  false, 
instrument,  or  our  accepted  theories  as  to  the  action  of  light  on  bro¬ 
mide,  chloride,  and  iodide  of  silver  are,  if  not  false,  at  least  seriously 
deficient  in  some  respect.  I  need  not  say  that  I  accept  the  latter 
alternative.  The  canary  medium  under  spectroscopic  examination 
passes  all  the  green  rays  and  some  of  the  blue.  Mr.  Debenham’s  green 
glass  and  yellow  paper  do  about  the  same,  but  cut  off  some  of  the  red. 
The  green  glass  alone  has  the  latter  effect.  A  double-flashed  ruby  glass 
allows  very  little  except  red  to  pass ;  so,  too,  does  a  stained  red  glass. 
Orange  in  any  shape  passes  a  considerable  amount  of  green ;  and  yet  on 
trial — very  careful  trial — I  found  plates  as  little  fogged  by  canary  and 
Debenham  as  by  any  of  the  other  media,  or  almost  as  little. 

Doubtless  my  readers  will  say  that  for  all  these  reasons  I  use  canary 
medium  or  Mr.  Debenham’s  combination  for  my  dark-room  window. 
Such  is  not  the  case.  I  tried  the  canary  some  time  ago,  and  the  green 
glass  and  yellow  paper  quite  lately;  and  after  going  to  considerable 
trouble  and  expense  I  undid  all  I  had  done,  and  replaced  my  ruby 
glass  just  as  it  was  before  my  mind  was  unsettled  by  the  late  discus¬ 
sions.  And  why?  Because  I  could  not  see  with  the  yellow-green 
light,  and  because  all  yellow-greens  are  obnoxious  to  me.  And  there 
lies  the  reason  why  I  deprecate  all  attempts  to  lay  down  the  law  on 
such  matters  for  other  people,  and  why  I  decline  to  accept  for  myself 
laws  on  such  matters  laid  down  by  other  people.  But  I  must  keep 
further  discussion  on  this  and  other  points  for  a  future  contribution  to 
this  “light”  literature.  Andrew  Pringle. 


ON  LENSES* 

Astigmatiox  or  Astigmatism. — Tf  a  cross  be  distinctly  marked  upon  a 
card  and  focussed  in  the  centre  of  the  field  of  a  lens,  the  two  arms  will 
be  seen  with  equal  distinctness.  If  now  with  an  ordinary  portrait  lens 
the  camera  be  swung  round  or  tilted,  so  that  the  cross  appears  near  the 
margin  of  the  field,  it  will  not  be  found  possible  to  focus  both  arms  of 
.  *  Continued  from  page  204. 
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the  cross  at  the  same  time.  If  that  arm  which  is  in  a  line  with  the 
diameter  of  the  field  be  focussed  the  other  will  be  wanting  in  sharpness. 
By  turning  the  lens  outwards,  this  other  arm  may  be  brought  to  a  focus ; 
but  then  the  first  one  will  be  no  longer  distinct.  The  image  of  a  point 
of  light  falling  near  the  margin  of  the  field  of  a  lens  possessing  con¬ 
siderable  astigmation,  cannot  be  focussed  sharply.  On  moving  the  lens 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  point  takes  the  form  of  an  oval  or  an  approach 
to  a  short  line,  either  in  the  direction  of  the  diameter  or  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  field,  accordingly  as  the  lens  is  racked  in  or  out.  If  a 
line  happen  to  be  in  the  same  direction  that  the  point  is  elongated,  it 
appears  sharp,  but  if  the  elongation  be  across  the  line  the  latter  will  be 
blurred.  This  characteristic  is  called  “astigmatism”  or  “astigma¬ 
tion.” 

Distortion  is  caused  by  different  portions  of  the  lens,  engaged  in 
forming  the  various  parts  of  an  image,  acting  as  prisms  in  bending 
aside  the  ray  of  light.  Thus,  Avitli  a  single  lens  and  a  diaphragm  at 
a  distance  from  it,  the  axis  of  the  ray  coincident  with  the  axis  of  the 
lens  is  not  bent  aside  at  all;  but  those  rays  coming  from  parts  of  the 
object  towards  the  margin  of  the  field,  .impinge  upon  portions  of  the 
lens  possessing  the  form  of  a  wedge  or  prism,  and  the  nearer  the  margin 
the  more  this  is  the  case.  The  images  of  those  portions  of  the  field 
are,  therefore,  turned  aside,  and,  whether  the  stop  be  in  front  of  the 
lens  or  behind  it,  proportionally  more  so  the  farther  they  are  from  the 
axis.  Distortion  is  avoided  by  having  an  additional  lens  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  diaghragm,  giving  a  like  amount  of  distortion,  but  in  the 
contrary  direction. 

Curvature  and  Flatness  of  Field. — With  an  ordinary  lens  the  focus  of 
different  parts  of  an  image  of  equally-distant  objects  will  be  at  some¬ 
thing  like  the  same  distance  from  the  lens,  and  to  get  them  all  sharp 
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at  the  same  time,  therefore,  it  would  be  necessary  to  employ,  as  the 
f  tcussing-screen  or  the  sensitive  film,  a  portion  of  a  sphere  instead  of  a 
flat  plate.  When  the  oblique  rays  have  their  focus  lengthened  out,  as 
shown  in  the  dotted  line,  so  as  to  fall  upon  a  flat  surface,  the  lens  is 
said  to  have  a  flat  field.  Lenses  corrected  in  any  degree  for  this  evil 
are  said  to  be  more  or  less  flat- fielded.  The  great  difficulty  has  been 
to  get  flatness  of  field  without  introducing  an  intolerable  amount  of 
astigmatism. 

Absolute  flatness  of  field  must  not  be  expected.  The  sacrifice  of 
other  good  qualities  in  order  to  obtain  this  characteristic  over  any  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  centre  of  the  plate  is  so  great  that,  except  with 
lenses  where  a  very  small  diaphragm  is  used,  it  is  only  attempted 
approximately.  It  is,  however,  so  valuable  a  quality  that  those  lenses 
in  which  it  has  been  made  a  particular  point  of  are  for  most  purposes 
to  be  preferred.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  one  quality  to  obtain  which 
opticians  would  be  justified  in  making  greater  sacrifices  in  other  direc¬ 
tions  than  they  have  generally  been  disposed  to  do.  A  lens  may  be 
examined  for  it  in  the  following  manner  : — Focus  some  object  sharply 
in  the  centre  of  the  field;  then  swing  the  camera  round  so  that  the 
same  object  comes  to  points  on  the  ground  glass,  at  regularly-increasing 
distances  of  (say)  one  inch  from  the  centre,  and  mark  how  much 
the  lens  has  to  be  racked  in  at  each  distance.  Now  draw  a  straight 
line,  and  at  distances  upon  it  equal  to  those  upon  the  ground  glass, 
make  uprights  corresponding  in  length  with  the  amount  which  the  lens 
has  had  to  be  racked  in  at  e-ach  distance,  to  get.  the  best  focus. 
Join  the  tops  of  these  uprights  by  a  line,  which  line  will  describe  the 
curvature  of  field  of  the  particular  lens.  This  line  should  be  com¬ 
pared  both  with  the  straight  line  from  which  it  diverges,  and  with  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  having  a  radius  equal  to  the  focus  of  the  lens 
for  the  object  that  has  been  focussed.  In  order  to  reduce  to  an  insig¬ 
nificant  minimum  any  error  arising  from  not  having  swung  the  camera 
accurately  upon  the  optical  centre  of  the  lens,  some  distant  object 
should  be  selected  for  focussing. 

Flatness  of  field  only  implies  the  delineation  upon  a  flat  surface  of 
objects  at  equal  distances,  and,  therefore,  even  if  absolutely  attained, 
would  still  require,  for  even  definition,  that  the  various  objects  included 
should  be  placed  in  a  semicircular  curve  round  the  lens,  unless  these 
objects  were  all  so  distant  that  the  rays  proceeding  from  them  are 


indistinguishable  from  parallel  ones.  To  delineate  upon  a  flat  field 
image  of  a  flat  surface,  such  as  a  map  or  a  newspaper,  would  rem 
the  marginal  rays  to  be  so  much  lengthened,  that  the  field  for  para 
or  distant  rays  would  be  actually  curved  the  other  way— that  is  <> 
vex  instead  of  concave. 

By  those  unacquainted  with  the  science  of  optics,  curvature  and  11 
ness  of  field  have  often  been  confounded  with  spherical  aberration 
aplanatism  ;  and,  indeed,  a  diagram  showing  only  the  former  char 
teristics,  has  actually  been  given  by  a  professed  teacher  of  the  subi! 
in  illustration  of  the  word  aplauatic. 

Diffraction  has  been  spoken  of  in  connection  with  photograi 
optics.  If  it  were  really  necessary  to  take  it  into  consideration  in  t 
calculations  for  the  construction  of  a  photographic  lens,  these  calcul 
tious  would  be  even  more  complicated  than  they  are  at  presei 
Fortunately  this  is  not  the  case,  and,  as  no  scientific  optician  h 
admitted  it  as  an  element  into  such  calculations,  it  may  be  dismisse  1 

When  in  January,  1S39,  Daguerre  in  France,  and  Fox  Talbot 
England,  announced  that  they  had  succeeded  in  fixing  the  image  of  ti 
camera,  that  instrument  at  once  acquired  an  importance  that  could  iu 
otherwise  have  belonged  to  it.  The  lens  with  which  it  was  furnishei 
although  considered  sufficient  for  a  toy,  or  for  occasional  use  to  as6Ut 
draughtsman,  had  several  characteristics  which  made  its  work  as  a 
instrument  for  the  photographer  very  inferior  to  what  a  scientiticalh 
designed  instrument  would  give.  Taking  an  ordinary  double  convi 
lens  (say)  of  two  inches  diameter,  and  twelve  inches  focus,  the  follov 
ing  four  faults  had  to  be  corrected  : — 1.  Difference  of  the  chemical  an 
visual  foci,  necessitating  an  alteration  or  adjustment  of  the  position  o( 
the  plate,  varying  in  amount  with  the  distance  of  the  object  to  b 
photographed,  after  each  focussing.  2.  Spherical  aberration,  in  conse 
quence  of  which  the  image  was  more  or  less  confused  and  wanting  ii 
sharpness  everywhere.  3.  Curvature  of  the  field,  in  consequence  o 
which  objects  at  equal  distances,  but  upon  different  portions  of  tin 
field,  would  be  out  of  focus  unless  the  plate  were  cup-shaped  instead  o! 
flat.  4.  Slowness  of  action. 

The  difference  of  chemical  and  visual  foci  could  be  corrected  upon 
the  line3  already  laid  down.  Daguerre  himself,  indeed,  used  an 
achromatised  lens,  but  in  England  some  of  the  earliest  cameras  were 
made  for  uncorrected  lenses,  and  had  graduations  marked  upon  them 
for  adjustment  after  focussing.  The  second  mentioned  fault— spherical 
aberration — was  the  most  important,  and  the  discovery  of  the  remeh 
for  this,  involved  the  cure  of  the  fourth  defect,  or  that  of  slowness 
of  action ;  because  spherical  aberration  increases  with  the  aperture  of 
the  lens — that  is,  with  the  proportion  of  the  size  of  the  lens  to  its 
focal  length — so  that  a  lens  which  was  scarcely  tolerable  in  its  definition 
could  not  afford  to  have  its  rapidity  increased  by  making  it  of  larger 
aperture. 

The  want  of  a  suitable  lens  being  perceived,  opticians  and  matke- 
maticians  in  several  countries  set  to  work  to  try  and  cure  the  cat's 
above-mentioned.  One  of  these — Professor  J.  Petzval,  of  Vienna- 
succeeded  in  calculating  the  formula  for  an  instrument  which  has 
always,  and  justly,  been  considered  a  triumph  of  mathematical  science. 
So  complete  did  it  come  into  the  world,  that  in  more  than  forty  years 
it  is  questionable  whether  any  very  important  improvement  or  motlili- 
cation  has  been  made  upon  it.  This  Petzval  lens  is  the  well-known 
portrait  combination,  which,  with  some  little  differences  of  detail 
amongst  themselves,  has  been  made  by  photographic  opticians  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  essential  and  most  striking  characteristic  of 
this  lens  is  the  elimination  of  spherical  aberration,  and  the  means  by 
which  this  is  achieved  is,  particularly,  the  separation  of  the  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  back  combination.  This  separation  allows  the  flint 
iregative  lens  to  possess  so  much  negative  spherical  aberration  as  t" 
correct  the  positive  aberration  of  the  whole  system ;  and  so  perfectly 
is  this  accomplished,  that  it  was  possible  to  have  the  lens  much  larger 
in  proportion  to  its  focal  length — quicker  acting,  that  is — and,  at  the 
same  time,  give  far  finer  definition  than  could  be  obtained  with  the 
then  existing  lenses,  unless  a  very  small  stop  had  been  used.  The 
focus,  at  the  same  time,  was  somewhat  lengthened  towards  the  margins, 
so  that  the  field,  although  not  flat,  was  yet  of  a  flatter  curve,  and  did 
not  for  some  distance  on  each  side  of  the  axis  depart  far  from  the  flat 
plate. 

By  tolerating  a  certain  amount  of  astigmatism  it  is  possible  to  make 
the  field  of  the  lens  flatter,  and  the  amount  of  sacrifice  that  should  be 
made  of  possible  marginal  definition  to  flatness  of  field,  is  a  question 
upon  which  opticians  have  differed.  I  have  said  “possible  marginal 
definition,”  meaning  the  definition  that  can  be  obtained  towards  the 
margin  of  the  field  if  that  part  only  be  focussed  ;  but  in  doing  this  with 
a  lens  of  round  field,  the  centre  of  the  picture  must  be  thrown  much  out 
of  focus,  or  the  subject  to  be  photographed  must  be  arranged  in  a  deep 
curve.  When  this  is  done,  owing  to  the  violence  of  the  perspective, 
all  but  the  middle  of  the  picture  will  appear  exaggerated  in  size ;  and 
this  effect  is  to  be  condemned,  whether  in  the  side  figures  of  a  group  or, 
as  it  has  sometimes  been  put  forward  in  favour  of  a  lens  of  round  field, 
the  advancing  knees  and  hands  of  a  sitting  figure. 

In  some  French  portrait  lense3  of  recent  make,  considerable  flatness 
of  field  ha3  been  attained.  The  absolute  definition  has  had  to  be  a 
little  sacrificed,  but  I  think  this  sacrifice  well  worth  making. 
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n  the  vear  18G6,  the  late  Mr.  J.  H.  Dallmeyer  patented  a  variation 
he  Petzval  lens.  This  variation  consisted  in  reversing  the  elements 
the  back  combination  with  such  a  modification  of  the  curves  as  this 
,ntfQ  involves.  The  particular  advantage  claimed  at  the  time  for 
3  form  of  lens  has  since  been  abandoned.  The  putting  of  the  nega- 
j  lens  at  the  back  allowed  its  distance  from  the  positive  element  to 
varied,  and  thus  the  perfection  of  its  correction  for  spherical  aberra- 


FIG.  4. 


Portrait  Lens— Petzval’ s  Original. 


•n  to  be  modified.  It  was  stated  that  by  altering  the  distance  of  the 
ek  lens,  so  as  to  reintroduce  spherical  aberration,  and  sacrifice  clefini- 
>n  at  the  focus,  improved  definition  was  obtained  upon  the  planes  not 
focus.  This  claim — “diffusion  of  focus”  it  was  called — was  shown  to 


©nr  (Bifitnrial  liable. 

Practical  Guide  to  Photography, 

London :  Marion  &  Co. ,  Soho  Square. 

Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.  have  published,  under  the  above  title,  a 
useful  hand-book  of  photography,  which,  without  going  deeply  into 
the  more  abstruse  branches,  deals  in  a  lucid  and  practical  manner  with 
the  various  operations  connected  with  every  department  of  the  science. 
A  short  historical  sketch  is  followed  by  a  chapter  on  “  The  Application 
of  Modern  Photography,”  after  which  the  working  of  wet  and  dry 
plates  in  and  out  of  doors,  printing,  mounting,  retouching,  &c.,  are 
successively  treated.  Chapters  on  optics,  on  portraiture  out  of  doors 
and  in  an  ordinary  room  ;  instantaneous  photography,  printing  -  in 
skies,  and  combination  printing  ;  ferro-prussiate  printing,  and  many 
other  branches,  deal  with  special  subjects,  and  will  prove  useful  to  the 
novice.  The  work,  consisting  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  pages,  is 
handsomely  got  up  and  eminently  practical. 
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Portrait  Lens— Dallmeyev’s  Modification. 
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3  mistaken,  and  is  no  longer  made.  The  lens,  however,  when  em- 
loyed  with  the  elements  in  the  position  of  best  definition  is  a  useful 
ae,  and  some  other  well-known  opticians  have  for  some  time  past  issued 
series  of  lenses  of  this  form.  In  this  case,  however,  the  back  lense3 
re  burnished  together  into  their  cell,  and  no  shifting  or  alteration  of 
ieir  position  is  possible. 

While  on  the  subject  of  “diffusion  ”  or  “  depth  ”  of  focus  it  may  be  re- 
larked  that  a  delusion  on  this  point  is  cherished  by  a  vast  number  of 
hotographers.  For  this  the  manufacturing  opticians  are  somewhat  to 
lame.  They  have  been  in  the  habit  of  advertising  lenses  as  having  great 
1  depth  of  focus,  ”  whereas  that  is  a  quality  that,  except  as  attained  by  the 
se  of  a  small  aperture  or  diaphragm  involving  slowness  of  action,  does 
ot  exist  at  all.  Still  many  photographers-— careful,  practical  men,  too, 
rune  of  them — will  tell  you  that  they  have,  or  have  had,  some  particular 
nrtrait  lens  that  will  give  the  various  parts  of  a  sitter’s  head,  the  back- 
round  behind  him,  and  generally  objects  on  different  planes,  with 
harper  definition  than  other  lenses  of  similar  aperture  and  focus,  that 
iave  as  fine  or  finer  definition  on  any  one  plane.  This  is  a  curious  case 
f  mistaken  observation ;  but  in  photography,  unfortunately,  mistaken 
hservations  may  pass  current  as  scientific  facts. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  consideration  of  other  lenses,  it  may  be 
bserved  that  some  discussion  has  taken  place  as  to  which  is  entitled 
o  be  called  a  portrait  lens.  It  is  probable  that  portraits  have,  at  some 
ime  or  other,  been  taken  by  all  the  kinds  of  photographic  lenses  in 
xistence.  I  have  myself  had  in  regular  use  a  single  lens  for  panel 
>ortraits  and  a  lens  of  the  rapid  doublet,  or  Steinheil  type,  for  pro- 
uenades;  but  as  the  name  “portrait  lens”  has  been  accepted  as  the 
iistinguishing  title  for  the  Petzval  intrument  first  described,  and  as 
he  most  striking  characteristic  of  that  instrument  is  that  it  will  give 
;ood  definition  when  used  with  an  aperture  of  one-fourth  of  its  focal 
ength  or  even  more,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  best  to  retain  the  name 
jortrait  lens  for  a  lens  constructed  on  such  principles  that  it  may  be 
nade  to  work  with  that  aperture.  \y.  E.  Debenham. 

(  To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 
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RECENT  PATENTS. 

PATENTS  APPLIED  FOR. 

No.  6,688.— “  Cameras  for  Photographic  Purposes.”  S.  D.  McKellen, 

,  orown-street,  Manchester.— Dated  April  23,  1884. 

No.  6,743.— “Production  of  Printing  Surfaces  by  Aid  of  Photo-Reliefs.” 
N.  Macbeth,  Bolton,  Lancashire.— Dated  April  24,  1884. 

, r^oo.1 828,  1 1  Photographic  Frames.”  P.  J.  Charles.— Dated  April 


At  the  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  24th  ult.,  the  chair  was  taken 
by  Mr.  A.  Cowan. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie,  referring  to  the  lecture  On  Lenses  given  at  the  previous 
meeting,  inquired  what  would  be  the  effect,  on  the  achromatising  of  a  lens, 
of  separating  its  elements — the  crown  and  the  flint — for  any  distance,  or  of 
having  them  in  contact,  but  not  cemented. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  replied  that  altering  the  distances  of  the  elements 
of  a  lens  would  to  some  extent  alter  its  achromaticity,  but  much  more  so 
its  correction  for  spherical  aberration.  Using 'the  front  elements  of  a 
portrait  lens  in  contact,  instead  of  being  cemented,  would  not  affect  the 
achromaticity.  There  were  advantages  in  the  use  of  cement,  as  there  was 
less  loss  from  reflections,  and,  particularly,  there  was  freedom  from  a 
deposit  of  dust,  or  of  a  film  from  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  He  had  had 
a  telescope  of  Dollond’s,  the  image  given  by  which  appeared  flat  and 
misty.  The  objective  was  burnished  into  its  cell,  but  upon  turning  away 
the  brass  rim,  so  as  to  be  able  to  separate  and  clean  the  elements — there 
were  three,  a  flint  between  two  crowns — it  gave  a  beautiful  image.  Lenses 
having  uncemented  internal  surfaces  ought  never  to  be  burnished  in,  but 
always  set  in  screwed  cells,  so  that  they  could  be  got  at  when  required. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  remarked  that  the  glasses  of  telescope  objectives  were 
often  set  a  certain  distance  apart.  No  doubt  this  was  done  with  a  view  to 
more  perfect  correction  of  the  spherical  rather  than  the  chromatic  aberra¬ 
tion.  He  then  raised  the  question  whether  screwing  a  lens  tightly  into  its 
mount  would  permanently  deform  the  glass. 

Mr.  Debenham  considered  that  with  such  a  perfectly-elastic  substance 
as  glass  permanent  deformation  would  not  result,  but  that  it  would  return 
to  its  original  form  when  the  pressure  was  removed. 

Mr.  Haddon  said  that  that  was  his  view,  but  his  reason  for  asking  the 
question  was  that  an  optician  had  given  as  the  reason  for  the  defective 
working  of  an  instrument  which  had  been  returned  to  him  that  the  lens 
was  permanently  deformed  from  having  been  screwed  down  too  tightly. 

The- Chairman  remarked  that  whilst  on  the  subject  of  lenses  he  would 
suggest  that  a  table  should  be  published  giving  the  speed  upon  the  uniform 
standard  of  diaphragms  of  various  sizes  with  regard  to  lenses  of  different 
focal  lengths.  Perhaps  Mr.  Burton  would  undertake  this. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  had  already  prepared  such  a  table,  giving  the 
increase  of  diameter  of  diaphragm  by  the  ^  of  an  inch,  and  of  focal  length 
by  half  inches. 

The  Chairman  then  handed  round  a  book  and  box  for  carrying  sensitive 
plates.  This  will  be  found  described  in  our  last  issue  in  the  report  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

A  question  was  read — Will  an  emulsion  giving  twenty  on  the  sensito- 
meter,  if  mixed  with  one  of  a  lower  number,  give  a  mean  between  the  two  ? 

The  Chairman  believed  that  they  would  get  the  speed  of  the  quicker. 
If  there  were  much  difference  in  the  rapidity  of  the  components — say  ten  or 
twenty  times — the  slower  one  would  be  unacted  upon,  and,  as  so  much  inert 
matter,  would  fix  out,  leaving  the  image  thin.  When  they  were  nearly  of 
the  same  speed  the  slower  emulsion  would  be  acted  upon  in  the  high  lights, 
to  which  it  would  add  force. 

Mr.  Burton  knew  of  one  commercial  manufacturer  whose  practice  it  was 
to  mix  two  emulsions— one  a  rapid  one,  prepared  with  ammonia,  and  giving 
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a  thin  image  ;  the  other  a  stout-bodied  one  of  about  one-half  the  speed,  pre¬ 
pared  by  boiling. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  showed  a  sample  of  a  bright  lemon-coloured  mate¬ 
rial  for  dark-room  illumination,  called  “golden  medium.”  Two  or  three 
thicknesses  of  this  and  two  of  green  oiled  silk,  such  as  is  sold  at  chemists’ 
for  surgical  purposes,  gave  a  light  that  was  at  once  safe,  sufficient,  and 
pleasant. 

Mr.  Mackie  said  a  few  days  since  he  had  fitted  the  same  material  round 
a  candle  for  developing  purposes.  He  was  at  first  afraid  of  the  light,  as  it 
seemed  too  bright.  However,  he  found  that  he  continued  development 
under  the  light  for  ten  minutes  without  getting  any  veil  or  deposit  upon  a 
sensitive  plate. 

Mr.  Hart  had  used  a  candle  and  ordinary  orange  paper,  such  as  is  used 
for  collodion  dark  rooms.  With  plates  giving  twenty-four  on  the  sensi- 
tometer  the  results  were  beautifully  clear. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  had  the  day  previous  substituted  canary  medium 
and  yellow  glass  for  the  two  ruby  glasses  that  he  had  previously  employed 
in  his  dark  room.  He  found  that  with  two-  minutes’  exposure  to  his  new 
light  he  only  got  a  tenth  part  of  the  image  that  thirty  seconds’  exposure  to 
the  two  rubies  had  given. 

Mr.  Barker  thought  that  much  depended  upon  the  system  of  develop¬ 
ment.  He  had  found  that  red  light  neutralised  the  effect  of  any  white 
light  that  might  be  present.  If  a  little  ray  of  white  light  came  sideways 
upon  the  plate  whilst  close  to  the  ruby  window  the  light  of  the  latter  was 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  white  light  from  fogging  the  plate,  as  it  would  do 
if  there  were  no  red  light  to  counteract  it. 

Mr.  Debenham  considered  that  this  was  a  case  of  mistaken  observation. 

Mr.  Burton  said  that  we  must  either  doubt  our  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  nature  or  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Barker’s  observation. 

Mr.  Haddon  remarked  that  red  light  was  not  perfectly  safe,  and  white 
light  was  not  safe.  The  addition  of  the  one  to  the  other  was  not  to  be 
expected  to  produce  a  safe  mixture. 

Mr.  Barker  said  that  in  his  dark  room,  lighted  by  ruby  glass,  he  could, 
when  placing  a  plate  of  ruby  glass  over  the  developing  dish,  see  the  nega¬ 
tive  through  the  glass.  In  white  light  the  ruby  glass  prevented  his  seeing 
the  negative  through  it.  Why  was  this  ? 

Mr.  Debenham  replied  that  in  a  red  light  red  objects  appeared  light 
like  white.  In  his  former  dark  room  the  red  sides  of  pill  boxes  looked 
almost  as  light  as  the  white  tops.  Red  glass  in  such  a  case  would  not  be 
very  much  more  obstructive  than  white  glass.  In  white  light  the  eyes 
would  be  so  filled  by  its  superior  power  of  illumination  that  they  would 
not  perceive  clearly  the  light  coming  through  the  ruby  glass— which  light 
must  pass  it  twice,  once  to  illuminate  the  plate  and  then  from  the  plate  to 
the  observer. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  that  rapid  plates  would  appear  fogged  in  a  ruby 
light  when  they  were  not  so  in  reality,  but  would  fix  out  clear.  This  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  more  sensitive  plates  were  composed  of  the  green 
bromide  of  silver,  which  in  a  red  light  looked  dark. 

A  discussion  then  took  place  as  to  the  stage  at  which  white  light  might 
be  admitted  to  a  dark  room  in  which  collodion  was  woi’ked. 

Mr.  Henderson  maintained  that  if  it  were  intended  to  redevelope  the 
plate  white  light  must  not  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  plate  even  after 
thorough  washing.  Mr.  Burton  and  Mr.  J.  Stuart,  of  Glasgow,  took  the 
opposite  view. 

As  to  the  lighting  of  the  dark  room, 

Mr.  Stuart  now  used  only  yellow  paper  for  all  operations,  including 
coating, 

The  Chairman  referred  to  the  death  of  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  and  stated,  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  those  who  might  wish  to  attend,  the  time  and  place  of  the  funeral. 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  Ayres,  seconded  by  Mr.  Henderson,  a  letter  of 
condolence  was  ordered  to  be  written. 
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EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

“  Round  the  World  with  a  Camera”  formed  the  subject  of  the  Society’s 
third  lantern  exhibition,  which  took  place  on  Thursday,  the  17th  ultimo, 
in  Queen-street  Hall. 

Mr.  Andrew  Pringle,  who.  lately  returned  from  a  tour  round  the 
world,  delivered  the  lecture,  which  was  of  a  more  than  usually  interesting 
character,  as  Mr.  Pringle  spoke  from  the  results  of  his  own  experience. 
The  views  exhibited  were  derived  from  negatives  taken  by  Mr.  Pringle  in 
the  varied  countries  through  which  he  travelled. 

As  the  transparencies  were  of  a  very  high  order,  the  views,  illustrating 
so  many  lands,  were  put  on  the  screen  in  the  most  effective  manner.  The 
frequent  applause  of  the  audience  sufficiently  testified  to  their  complete 
satisfaction. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Pringle  for  his  lecture  and 
admirable  illustrations. 


LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Free  Library,  on 
Thursday,  the  24th  ultimo, — Dr.  Kenyon,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  March  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed,  and  Mr. 
C.  Harris  was  elected  a  member. 

The  Chairman  announced  the  donation  of  two  lantern  slides  for  the 
library,  and  eight  prints  of  views  near  Settle  for  the  album,  from  Mr. 
Watts.  He  (the  Chairman)  stated  that  with  reference  to  a  passage  in  his 
introductory  address  suggesting  the  desirability  of  a  dark  slide  made  with 
the  shutter  to  open  inside  the  camera — in  place  of  the  usual  drawn-out 
shutter,  which  was  too  familiar  in  commerce — he  had  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  S.  Sidey,  of  London,  stating  that  he  had  constructed  two  such 
slides  about  three  years  ago,  never  having  seen  or  heard  of  one  before  ;  he 
had  used  them  ever  since,  and  offered  to  send  one  for  the  Society  to 


examine.  The  Chairman  gladly  accepted  the  offer,  and  had  the  pleasure 
of  exhibiting  the  slide.  The  mechanism,  it  would  bo  observed  wa« 
beautifully  simple  and  most  ingenious.  A  slide  of  this  kind  would  |„. 
most  useful  in  instantaneous  work,  and  wherever  it  was  desirable  to 
the  camera  as  inconspicuous  as  possible.  The  shutter  exhibited  wa 
lighter  and  more  compact  than  the  ordinary  form.  Its  use  present*  d  k-. 
leverage  to  the  wind  and  less  chance  of  admission  of  light  during  expo 
sure.  The  plate  was  uncovered  far  more  easily  than  by  drawing  a  shutter. 
A  rigid  camera  might  be  carried  ready  focussed,  and  with  this  slide  expo- 
sure  could  be  readily  effected  without  anyone  knowing  what  was  going  on. 
He  (the  Chairman)  proposed  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Sidt  .  foi  hii 
kindness  in  sending  this  interesting  exhibit. 

Mr.  J.  Thomson  (21,  High  Park-street,  Liverpool)  exhibited  and  ex¬ 
plained  a  new  stand  of  his  invention.  The  main  features  of  this  new 
stand  consisted  of  stays  for  the  purpose  of  steadying  a  large  camera 
and  a  very  ingenious  compass  -  swing  arrangement  for  instantaneous 
work  at  sea,  enabling  pictures  to  be  taken  when  the  rolling  and  pitching 
of  the  vessel  would  otherwise  render  photography  impossible. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Atkins  recounted  his  last  bank-holiday  experience,  when  In 
found  an  excellent  substitute  for  a  focussing-glass  in  a  film  of  gelatine 
which  had  had  some  milk  added  to  it  before  it  had  set. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer  corroborated  Mr.  Atkins’  experience,  and  said 
that  five  years  ago  he  had  read  a  paper  in  that  room  recommending  tie 
gelatine-milk  film  as  a  substitute  for  ground  glass. 

Mr.  Cornish  exhibited  a  new  stand  of  startling  novelty.  When  in  use  it 
was  rigid  and  strong,  and  when  not  in  use  it  could  easily  be  stowed  away 
in  the  pocket.  Each  leg  was  composed  of  a  ribbon  of  brass,  which  Ca¬ 
rolled  and  extended  on  the  principle  of  a  paper  spill-lighter,  in  answer 
to  numerous  questions,  Mr.  Cornish  stated  that  it  took  from  five  to  ten 
minutes  to  put  up;  its  cost  was  25s.  It  was  admirably  adapted  for  cyclist 
photographers.  Messrs.  Newton  and  Co.  were  the  agents  for  its  sale. 

The  Chairman  showed  and  described  a  new  camera  by  Hare,  which 
contained  several  novel  features,  and  had  been  made  especially  for  the 
tricycle. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Ellerbeck  opened  the  discussion  upon  the  subject  appointed 
for  the  evening,  namely,  The  Best  Mode  of  Developing  Instantaneous 
tives.  He  thought  that  among  the  essentials  for  success  in  this  department 
of  photography  were  slow  development  and  the  use  of  less  pyro.  than 
usual. 

Mr.  R.  Crowe  said  that  there  were  three  classes  of  instantaneous  sub¬ 
jects: — 1.  Open  sea  pictures  with  but  little  contrast.  2.  Street  views.  3. 
Lake  scenes,  and  subjects  with  deep  shadows.  His  formula  for  instan¬ 
taneous  work  was  one  ounce  of  ammonia  to  two  ounces  of  water,  with  sixty 
grains  of  bromide  of  potassium.  For  pictures  in  class  1  he  would  use  a 
double  quantity  of  pyro.  and  double  bromide,  in  order  to  increase  the 
contrasts.  For  class  2  three  grains  of  pyro.  to  the  ounce,  and  the  usual 
proportion  of  bromide.  For  class  3  less  pyro.  than  usual,  care  being  taken 
not  to  force  development  and  so  produce  fog. 

The  Chairman  asked  Mr.  Crowe  the  lens  and  aperture  with  which  he 
usually  worked. 

Mr.  Crowe  replied  that  he  used  a  Steinheil  lens  of  eight  and  a-half 
inches  focus,  and  an  aperture  of  (. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Kirkby  asked  for  further  detail  as  to  development. 

Mr.  Crowe  said  that  the  plate  should  be  placed  in  pyro.  solution  first, 
and  then  the  ammonia  and  bromide  added  twenty  drops  at  once,  and  as 
soon  as  discolouration  took  place  developing  should  be  stopped. 

Mr.  Ellerbeck  recommended  keeping  bromide  and  ammonium  solution 
in  separate  bottles.  By  using  bromide  and  pyro.  first,  and  then  adding 
ammonia,  there  would  be  greater  likelihood  of  clean  pictures. 

Mr.  Kirkby  preferred  to  begin  developing  with  plain  pyro.,  and  then  to 
add  ammonium  and  bromide. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer  invariably  gave  a  preliminary  soaking  in  very 
weak  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium. 

Mr.  Watts,  on  the  other  hand,  strongly  advocated  first  soaking  in  water 
with  a  few  drops  of  ammonium,  and  then  adding  pyro.  and  bromide. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  suggested  that  as  the  discussion  was  an  important 
one  it  should  be  deferred  to  the  May  meeting,  and  be  opened  by  Mr. 
Watts. 

Mr.  Ellerbeck  showed  some  prints  from  negatives  recently  taken  at 
Hawarden. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer  produced  an  excellent  developing  lamp  made 
from  a  Chinese  lantern,  and  rendered  non-actinic  by  Thomas’s  ruby  var¬ 
nish. 

After  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  to  the  exhibitors  had  been  accorded  the 
meeting  was  adjourned. 


Cormpmttonte. 

- 4 - - 

Special  Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France. 
An  extraordinary  and  special  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
France  was  held  on  Friday  last,  the  25th  ult.,  in  order  that  M.  Audra 
might  fully  develope  and  demonstrate  liis  plan  of  making  gelatino- 
bromide  of  silver  emulsions. 

I  may  call  it  an  “extraordinary  meeting,”  as  the  idea  is  an  innova¬ 
tion,  it  being  the  first  time  that  the  Society  has  thought  fit  to  convoke 
its  members  for  such  an  object.  The  crowd  of  members  and  friends 
present  afforded  a  proof  that  this  innovation  should  be  repeated,  or 
that  the  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  process  is  in  appearance  more 
simple  than  in  reality,  and  therefore  numbers  came  to  seek  for  in¬ 
formation. 

M.  Audra  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  as  an  enlightened  and  intelligent  amateur — in  fact,  one 
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i  the  many  to  whom  we  owe  the  present  advanced  state  of  photo- 
raphy  I  will  endeavour  to  repeat  his  demonstration  as  clearly  as 

ossible _ not  that  there  is  anything  new  in  his  formula  or  secret 

dodges”  in  his  manipulation,  but  because  there  is  a  simplicity  in  his 
lanner  of  working  which  I  myself  have  never  before  seen,  and  which 
am  certain  will  draw  many  adepts  into  this  interesting  field  of  our  art- 

cience.  - 

M.  Audra  had  before  him  on  the  table  only  a  very  few  objects— 
nose,  in  fact,  indispensable  for  the  demonstration.  He  began  his 
■ctui'e  by  saying  that  the  system  he  recommended  for  emulsion 
laking  was  simple  in  the  extreme,  at  the  same  time  that  it  did  not 
ive  the  palm  to  any  other  either  in  rapidity  or  perfection  of  results, 

;  being  the  fruit  of  three  years  of  incessant  study  and  experiment. 

The  object  this  evening  (he  said)  is  to  obtain  a  silver  salt  incor¬ 
porated  with  gelatine,  and  that  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion.  To  obtain 
his  result  I  introduce  into  a  glass  bottle  holding  about  a  pint— 

Gelatine  (Nelson’s  No.  1) .  4  parts, 

Distilled  water  .  200  , , 

Ammonium  bromide .  20  ,, 

his  bottle  is  now  placed  in  a  kettle  and  the  water  warmed  sufficiently 
o  dissolve  the  contents.  When  the  gelatine  is  dissolved  the  bottle  is 
aken  out  and  allowed  to  cool  down.  The  following  solution  is  then 
loured  in  : — 

Water . * .  50  parts. 

Ammonia .  15  ,, 

Alcohol .  50  ,, 

now  dissolve  in  a  glass  beaker — 

Distilled  water .  100  parts. 

Silver  nitrate .  30  , , 

Ahen  the  silver  nitrate  is  thoroughly  dissolved  I  put  a  glass  funnel 
nto  the  neck  of  the  bottle  containing  the  aqueous  solution  of  bromide. 
This  I  give  a  whisk  round,  set  t.ie  recipient  upon  the  table,  and  pour 
re  silver  solution  into  the  funnel  without  any  precaution  whatever, 
vnd  that  in  full  gaslight.  I  whisk  it  round  once  or  twice.  The  silver 
rromide  can  now  be  seen  to  be  of  a  bright  ruby  colour,  and  it  will 
emain  so  for  an  hour  or  two.  The  emulsion  in  this  state  is  to  be 
kept  twenty-four  hours  to  .ripen  (without  heat). 

1  will  suppose  the  twenty-four  hours  to  have  passed  away.  I  now 
sveigli  out  twenty  parts  of  hard  gelatine,  which,  being  slightly  moistened, 

I  put  into  the  bottle  and  stir  it  well  with  a  glass  rod.  If  any  silver  bro¬ 
mide  has  been  precipitated  this  gelatine  will  act  as  a  mop  and  break  it 
up.  I  now  put  the  bottle  into  cold  water,  and  raise  the  temperature 
until  the  gelatine  is  dissolved.  The  silver  bromide  has  now  a  bright 
blue  colour,  and  lia3  gained  its  maximum  of  rapidity.  I  then  pour  out 
the  emulsion  into  a  porcelain  tray  and  leave  it  to  set.  Generally  in  the 
morning  it  is  hard  enough  to  be  cut  up  to  be  washed. 

M.  Audra  then  took  a  tray  containing  a  jelly  of  gelatino-bromide  of 
silver,  and  with  a  silver  spoon  he  cut  it  into  small  square  pieces  ready 
to  be  forced  through  his  canvas  in  order  to  wash  away  all  soluble  salts. 
He  informed  the  members  that  up  to  this  point  all  the  manipulations 
can  be  carried  on  in  white  light  and  without  any  fear  of  fogging  the 
emulsion,  as  the  excess  of  ammonium  bromide  sufficed  to  prevent  tire 
action  of  light  upon  the  emulsion. 

I  had  here  the  privilege  of  putting  several  questions  to  M.  Audra  on 
the  deoxidising  influence  of  bichromate  of  potash,  which  he  recom¬ 
mended  to  be  used.  His  reply  was  that  he  had  found  no  necessity  to 
use  the  bichromate  of  potash,  as  his  experiments  had  convinced  him 
that  the  free  bromide  in  the  emulsion  permitted  the  use  of  white  light 
in  the  manipulation  up  to  washing,  and  that  with  impunity. 

Here  are  two  excellent  things  which  M.  Audra  lias  taught  us  : — 
1.  That  an  emulsion  need  not  be  shaken  or  stirred  to  death  by  com¬ 
plicated  apparatus. — 2.  That  white  light  may  be  let  into  the  dark 
room  with  impunity  during  the  mixing  or  formation  of  the  silver 
bromide,  and  to  the  great  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  manfaeturer. 
'Gan  this  be  depended  upon?  Let  us  see  by  a  simple  rule  of  three  how 
much  free  bromide  M.  Audra  lias  in  his  emulsion. 

The  equivalent  of  nitrate  of  silver  being  170,  that  of  bromide  of 
ammonium  98,  we  state  the  problem  as  follows : — As  170  : 98  : :  30  : 17  ‘3. 
Therefore,  as  M.  Audra  employs  twenty  parts  of  bromide  of  ammo¬ 
nium  he  has  but  2  "7  parts  of  free  bromide  in  his  emulsion.  In  my 
ordinary  work  I  use  more  than  this,  and  as  soon  as  an  emulsion  is 
j  made  it  is  my  custom  to  pour  a  band  upon  a  glass  plate  and  expose 
half  of  it  to  gaslight  in  order  to  detect  fog.  When  a  dense  black  is 
obtained  and  the  white  remains  pure  it  is  set  aside  as  good;  if  a  sign  of 
fog  show  itself,  more  bichromate  is  immediately  added  to  cure  it.  I 
lay  stress  upon  these  facts  in  order  that  some  discretion  may  be  used, 
and  to  prevent,  if  possible,  a  beginner  from  making  an  emulsion  in  full 
sunlight.  I  am  myself  convinced  that  so  small  a  quantity  of  free 
bromide  cannot  render  the  emulsion  insensitive  to  white  light  in  excess. 
This  digression  explained,  we  will  return  to  the  lecturer. 

M.  Audra,  in  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  addition  of  iodide,  in¬ 
formed  the  members  that  he  preferred  pure  bromide;  but,  if  iodide  be 
used,  it  should  not  be  in  greater  quantity  than  one-fiftieth  of  the 
bromide  employed.  It  can  be  added  to  the  jelly  about  one  hour  after 
the  emulsion  is  made. 

M.  Audra  then  put  the  small  pieces  of  gelatine  into  a  piece  of 
cfinvas,  and  squeezed  it  through  under  water.  This  he  did  three 


times.  When  thoroughly  washed  he  added  thirty  parts  of  swelled 
gelatine,  dissolved  by  a  gentle  heat,  filtered,  and  showed  how  to  coat 
plates.  He  expressed  an  opinion  that  excessive  filtering  was  not  neces¬ 
sary.  He  himself  only  filtered  through  medical  cotton— a  kind  of  cotton 
wnich,  if  put  into  a  glass  of  water,  will  sink  to  the  bottom  immediately. 

As  soon  as  the  plates  prepared  by  M.  Audra  were  set  he  put 
them  into  a  kind  of  square  box  devoid  of  t<>p  and  bottom.  Each  box 
contained  one  dozen  plates,  and  so  made  that  they  fit  one  upon  the 
other,  and  so  form  a  kind  of  chimney.  He  said  that  the  drying  was 
slow,  but  devoid  of  drying-marks,  &c.  He  rubbed  the  plates  ovtr 
with  a  two-per-cent,  solution  of  silicate  of  potash  before  preparing 
them.  This  chemical  permitted  the  emulsion  to  run  over  it  similar  to 
collodion.  No  glass  rod  was  used,  and  frilling  was  unknown. 

M.  Audra  was  highly  applauded,  and  a  desire  was  manifested  that 
this  interesting  demonstration  would  be  succeeded  by  others.  A 
hope  was  expressed  that  the  next  demonstration  would  be  given  bv 
Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  whose  appearance  is  eagerly  looked  for  by  all 
lovers  of  photography.  E.  Stebbing,  Prof. 

25,  lhie  dm  Apennins,  Paris,  April  29,  1884. 


LONG-FOCUS  LENSES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — This  subject  has  recently  been  treated  in  your  columns 
with  special  reference  to  portraits.  Perhaps  a  few  remarks  on  the  use  of 
a  telescope  object-glass  as  a  photographic  lens  of  long  focus  may  prove 
interesting. 

I  have  adapted  the  object-glass  of  a  three-inch  telescope  of  the  cheap  form, 
so  largely  sold  for  about  £5.  Its  focal  length  is  forty-four  inches,  and  its 
form  plano-convex.  I  have  mounted  it  in  a  cell,  with  a  fixed  diaphragm 
2'3  inches  in  diameter  placed  four  inches  in  front  of  the  lens,  the  plane 
surface  of  the  latter  being  in  front  next  the  diaphragm.  I  use  this  lens 
with  a  12  x  10  camera  with  the  aid  of  a  light  pyramidal  wooden  tube,  the 
large  open  end  of  which  fits  over  the  front  frame  of  the  camera  (the  sliding 
front  having  been  removed),  and  is  secured  behind  it  by  brass  “  buttons.” 
The  flange  for  the  lens  is  screwed  on  to  a  block  filling  the  small  (truncated) 
end  of  the  pyramid.  Near  the  front  end  of  the  latter  a  U-shaped  stirrup 
of  brass  is  fixed  on  the  under  side  of  the  tube,  and  has  a  tapped  hole  in  the 
centre  of  it.  This  is  to  support  the  long,  overhanging  tube,  thus: — Ihe 
12  x  10  camera  is  mounted  on  its  tripod,  the  pyramid  and  lens  fixed,  and 
the  object  focussed.  A  small  tripod  is  then  brought  up  under  the  stirrup, 
and  fastened  to  it  by  its  own  screw,  which  works  in  the  tapped  hole  men¬ 
tioned  above.  The  camera  is  thus  supported  on  six  legs,  and  is  extremely 
rigid,  both  in  high  winds  and  under  the  shock  of  a  drop-shutter. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  ratio  of  aperture  to  focus  is  Tl„.  This  stop  gives 
sharp  marginal  definition  on  a  12  x  10  plate,  and  would  cover  much  larger 
plates  with  smaller  stops,  or  if,  as  in  portraits,  microscopic  definition  were 
not  required  at  the  edges.  I  have  taken  very  good  portraits  m  a  room  with 
ordinary  side  light  with  fifteen  to  twenty  seconds’ exposure.  The  depth  of 
focus  is  very  satisfactory.  For  landscapes  of  the  “instantaneous”  class,  a 
drop-shutter  giving  xjtli  of  a  second  effective  exposure  suffices. 

There  are  several  uses,  besides  that  of  taking  large  portraits,  for  which  a 
lens  of  this  abnormally-long  focus  is  available.  There  are  numerous  views 
which  can  only  be  taken  from  a  point  so  distant  that  a  negative  taken  with 
an  ordinary  lens  would  have  to  be  enlarged.  I  have  also  used  it  for  taking 
instantaneous  views  of  children,  &c. ,  from  my  window.  Of  course  it  is 
quite  necessary  to  be  unobserved  in  such  cases,  otherwise  the  figures 
immediately  range  themselves  in  a  perfectly-straight  line  and  stare  at  the 
camera.  With  my  lens  not  only  can  figures  be  taken  of  a  good  size  at  a 
considerable  distance — a  five-feet  figure  fifty  yards  off  comes  out  one  and 
a-half  inch  high— but  the  angle  of  view  is  so  small  that  the  camera  can  be 
placed  far  within  the  room  and  quite  out  of  sight. 

Shipping  is  another  subject  where  it  is  very  often  desirable  to  obtain  dis¬ 
tant  objects  on  a  larger  scale  than  is  ordinarily  practicable.  I  have  recently 
been  instructed  to  take  a  view  embracing  a  very  small  angle  from  a  given 
position  at  sea.  Having  moored  a  vessel  on  the  required  station,  1  was 
enabled  with  the  44-inch  lens  to  take  a  very  good  view  of  the  required  bit  of 
coast,  although  the  motion  of  the  vessel  was  considerable.  The  conditions 
were  trying  for  a  lens  of  such  long  focus,  as  an  angular  motion  of  the  vessel 
of  only  one  minute  during  exposure  would  cause  the  image  of  a  fixed  object 
on  the  plate  to  move  about  dath  of  an  inch :  but  by  dropping  the  shutter  at  the 
moment  when  the  vessel  was  stationary  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  a  pitch  I  have 
reduced  the  width  of  blur  to  much  less  than  this — perhaps  T^-yth  of  an  inch. 
The  lens  seems  to  answer  equally  well  reversed ;  that  is,  with  the  stop  behind, 
the  plane  face  being,  of  course,  still  towards  the  stop).  The  angle  is  too 
small  for  any  trace  of  distortion,  either  barrel  or  pincushion,  to  be  visible. 

In  conclusion :  I  would  direct  attention  to  the  very  small  cost  at  which 
such  a  lens  may  be  fitted  up).  A  suitable  object-glass  costs  about  50s.,  but 
one  may  often  be  procured  from  the  telescope-maker  slightly  chipped, 
so  as  not  to  be  available  for  a  new  telescopie,  but  practically  as  good  for 
photography.  The  cost  of  this  would  probably  be  about  one  pound.  The 
mount  and  the  extension  of  the  camera  need  not  cost  more  than  another 
piound.  and  the  latter  is  very  useful  for  enlarging  purposes.  It  might 
be  made  portable  with  a  little  more  trouble. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

April  28,  1884.  K.  F.  W. 

THE  ADJUSTABLE  SKY-SHADE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— In  a  footnote  which  you  append  to  Dr.  Nieol's  article  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Journal  (April  25th)  on  my  slty-shade,  you  say  you 
“are  a  little  in  doubt  as  to  who  was  really  the  first  of  those  whose  claims  to 
the  paternity''  of  shades  on  this  principle  “are  before  the  world. 
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This  conveys  the  impression  that  I  am  among  the  number  of  those  who 
make  this  claim  ;  and,  as  there  is  nothing  more  repugnant  to  me  than 
claiming  merit  belonging  to  another,  I  will  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  will 
refer  to  the  number  of  your  Journal  for  November  9th,  1883,  in  which 
Mr.  Norman  Macbeth’s  article,  descriptive  of  my  shade,  appeared,  and 
where,  by  my  request,  he  very  fully  states  the  sources  from  which  T  got 
the  suggestion  to  have  been  your  Journal  for  November  5th,  1875,  and 
your  Almanac  for  1870.  In  the  former  the  Rev.  Canon  Beechy  described 
what  he  called  a  “split  sky-shade,”  and  in  the  latter  Mr.  Baynham  Jones 
wrought  out  the  idea  more  fully.  Both  of  these  contain  the  suggestion  or 
“generic  idea”  of  mine,  and  they  were  fully  acknowledged. 

All  that  I  claim  is  that,  while  fully  admitting  my  indebtedness  to  these 
gentlemen  for  the  merit  of  the  suggestion,  I  have  put  the  application  of  it 
into  a  much  more  practicable  form;  and  a  glance  at  their  diagrams  in  the 
two  communications  above  quoted,  and  to  your  number  for  November  9th, 
1883,  in  which  mine  is  given,  will,  I  think,  sufficiently  show  this.  Had 
you  referred  to  the  article  describing  mine,  your  footnote,  if  given  at  all, 
would,  I  believe,  have  been  differently  expressed. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

89,  West  Regent  Street,  Glasgow,  April  29,  1884.  John  Parker. 

[Since  writing  the  footnote  to  which  Mr.  Parker  refers,  and  which 
was  not  intended  to  convey  anything  approaching  to  an  insinuation 
that  he  had  made,  or  was  capable  of  making,  a  false  claim  to  the  invention 
of  t lie  sky-shade,  we  are  now  able  to  give  its  early  history.  The  shade, 
which  was  for  a  considerable  period  on  exhibition  at  this  office — not 
nineteen,  as  we  inadvertently  put  it,  but  fourteen,  years  ago — was 
invented  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Price,  and  at  page  24  of  our  issue  for  January 
21st.,  1870,  it  will  be  found  described,  together  with  an  engraving 
showing  its  formation.  But  Mr.  Price,  although  a  genuine  inventor, 
was  not  the  first  to  invent  this  shade  ;  for,  upon  the  publication  of  the 
article  just  referred  to,  it  then  transpired  that  it  had  been  not  only 
invented  but  patented  in  1862  by  Mr.  J.  Manh,  of  Bruce  Castle 
Academy,  who  illustrated  his  specification  by  drawings,  one  of  which 
was  similar  to  that  by  which  Mr.  Price’s  subsequent  invention,  and 
the  subsequent  independent  inventions  of  several  other  gentlemen, 
were  illustrated. — Eds.] 

— ♦ — 

ENAMELS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  answer  to  Mr.  F.  Dugon:  why  does  he  make  excuses 
and  call  them  difficulties?  As  he  is  anxious  to  take  up  the  gauntlet,  allow 
me  to  make  it  worth  his  while  by  increasing  the  stakes  fivefold — yourselves 
as  referees. 

I  am  sure  I  shall  not  be  alone  in  thanking  “  B.  F.”  for  his  very  interesting 
information.  Whatever  Mr.  F.  Dugon’s  abilities  may  be,  it  is  well  his 
relationship  and  position  should  be  known. 

But  why  a  complaint  from  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson?  He  seems  to  take  to 
himself  a  cause  for  displaying  his  strong  feeling  towards  me.  What  can  I 
have  said  to  sting  him!  Mr.  Henderson  would  do  well  to  read  my  original 
statement  carefully,  and  expound  it  wisely  to  Mr.  Dugon.  If  the  Editors 
endorse  “B.  F.’s”  invitation,  I  will  with  pleasure  give  a  practical  article 
on  the  enamel  process  as  worked  by  myself. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Rembrandt  Studio,  Redhill,  April  28,  1884.  J.  Berryman. 

[It  will  afford  us  pleasure  to  receive  the  “  practical  article”  proposed 
by  Mr.  Berryman. — Eds.] 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Your  correspondent  “  B.  F.,”  writing  on  Photo-Enamels, 
“thinks  it  is  scarcely  ingenuous,  being  a  relative  of,  and  assistant  to,  a 
well-known  skilful  photo-enameller,  for  me,”  &c.  I  beg  to  state  that  I  am 
certainly  in  the  employ  of  the  photo-enameller  referred  to,  but  am  not 
assistant  to  him  in  his  capacity  of  photo-enameller,  my  occupation  being 
entirely  different,  so  that  the  “high  vantage  ground  occupied  by  Mr.  F. 
Dugon  in  this  connection,”  mentioned  in  the  Editors’  remark,  does  not 
apply.  I  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  enamel  process  until  last  November, 
when  I  witnessed  a  demonstration,  which  was  afterwards  repeated  at  the 
London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 

After  perusing  the  above  I  think  your  readers  will  agree  with  me  that  I 
am  perfectly  justified  in  attributing  any  knowledge  I  possess  to  the  fact  of 
my  having  witnessed  the  said  demonstration. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

April  29, 1884.  F.  Dugon. 

[With  the  publication  of  the  above  here  ends  the  matter,  so  far  as  its 
polemic  aspects  are  concerned. — Eds.] 


GELATINE  NEGATIVES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — If  you  think  the  matter  of  sufficient  importance  you 
might  allow  me  to  correct  a  small  error  into  which  “Free  Lance”  has 
fallen  as  to  remarks  made  by  me  at  one  of  our  society  meetings. 

In  the  first  place  :  I  do  not  think  that  “Free  Lance”  should  “tilt”  at 
remarks  unless  he  has  been  furnished  with  a  full  report  of  what  had  been 
said  on  the  subject.  Matters  reported  “verbatim”  are  fair  “game”  for 
him,  but  not  surely  the  short  reports  of  meetings  held,  which  often 
contain  no  more  than  a  mere  indication  of  what  was  the  subject  in  hand. 

I  never  said  that  “every  negative  had  to  be  intensified;”  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  pointed  out  that  if  the  action  of  the  ammonia  were  continued 
long  enough  the  colour  of  the  negative  seemed  to  be  changed  without 
adding  to  the  apparent  density  at  all,  arid  that  in  my  opinion  detail  too 
transparent,  or  of  bad  printing  quality,  was  brought  up  to  its  proper 
power  by  this  proceeding  without  in  the  least  over-burdening  the  high 


lights.  Of  course  this  is  only  my  opinion.  If  “  Free  Lance  cmaiilm 
the  gelatine  negative  all  that  could  be  desired,  so  much  the  better  for  him 
I  hold  another  opinion. 

Now  and  again,  when  the  subject  is  entirely  suitable,  gelatine  produce 
admirable  work  (after  its  own  style);  but  I  confess  that  1  am  sit  k  of  th 
great  bulk  of  gelatine  work,  and  think  it  a  rare  treat  to  come  upon 
photograph  taken  in  the  old  days  of  wet  plates.  “  Free  Lance  r  •iiMdi;,-. 
that  “  gelatino-bromide  would  not  be  worth  having  if  every  negative  ha< 
to  bo  intensified.”  This,  of  course,  is  a  mere  figure  of  speech,  a-  no  doubt 
“  Free  Lance,”  like  the  rest  of  us,  would  not  grudge  the  extra  work  wen 
he  assured  that  his  work  was  improved  thereby.  1  am,  youra,  &c.. 

Dundee,  April  28,  1884.  J.  K.  Tl  LUX  H,  M.& 

- ♦- — 

THE  NEW  DEVELOPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  tried  the  new  developer,  described  in  an  editorial 
article  of  your  last  issue,  and  got  very  good  results.  In  one  instance 
development  was  prolonged  over  three  hours,  but  no  stain  ;  nor  was  there 
any  frilling,  although  I  often  experience  this  from  the  same  make  of  plates 
when  development  is  at  all  prolonged. 

I  anxiously  await  further  results,  and  am  sanguine  enough  to  hope  tl  at 
at  last  a  developer  is  forthcoming  that  will  allow  the  much-desired  latitude 
in  exposure. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J*  Bate. 

April  29,  1884. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Tn  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  above  Society  held  on  the 
18th  inst.,  the  name  of  Mr.  (4.  Pirn,  who  exhibited  specimens  of  Willeaden 
paper  and  drew  attention  to  the  various  uses  this  paper  may  be  put  to  for 
dishes,  trays,  dtc.,  was  omitted.  I  would  be  obliged  by  your  noting  thi- 
correction. — I  am  yours,  &c.,  Chah.  W.  W  atson, 

Dublin,  April  28,  1884.  Hon-  tertiary. 

—  ^ — 

ACTINISM  AND  WAVE-LENGTHS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Referring  to  your  foot-note  to  my  article  in  last  weeks 
issue,  you  state  that  your  columns  are  kept  open  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  matters  of  practical  photographic  interest.  If  you  did  not 
think  my  articles  were  such  why  did  you  publish  them  ? 

As  to  my  statement — “  that  it  is  useless  to  use  two  or  more  thicknesses 
of  ruby  glass,  because  the  light  which  had  passed  through  one  would  pass 
through  the  other  unchanged,  and  that  the  action  of  the  second  thickness 
would  be  to  simply  cut  off  the  power  of  the  light,  and  for  this  purpose 
ground  glass  or  white  tissue  paper  would  answer  equally  well  it  is  most 
singular  that  in  the  interesting  article  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  on  the  next 
page  he  expresses  the  same  idea  in  nearly  the  same  words.  He  there 
says : — “  Under  no  circumstances  should  two  coloured  screens  of  the  same 
material  be  used  in  the  window  of  one  lantern.  The  first  coloured  screen 
has  filtered  out  all  the  actinic  rays  it  had  the  power  to  absorb,  so  a  second 
one  of  the  same  material  can  do  little  more  by  its  colour ;  consequently  its 
presence,  practically  speaking,  but  darkens  the  room,  and  has  little  influ¬ 
ence  but  that  of  injuring  the  eyesight  of  the  operator.  Your  readers  will 
see  that  Mr.  Harrison’s  experiments  fully  corroborate  my  statement,  or, 
rather,  what  you  are  pleased  to  term  “  one  of  my  illogical  arguments.  ’ 

As  to  the  superposition  of  any  two  colours  which  produce  white  light :  you 
say  the  safety  would  be  undoubted,  if  safety  can  be  the  necessary  accom¬ 
paniment  of  absolute  darkness.  How  can  any  two  colours  (supposing,  as  I 
stated,  that  they  could  be  obtained  pure)  producing  white  light  produce 
absolute  darkness  ?  It  is  unfortunate  that  you  should  make  such  a  mistake 
as  to  say  that  absolute  darkness  was  produced  when  glass  screens  were 
used.  For  instance,  if  you  take  a  piece  of  so-called  “  cathedral  green  of  a 
yellowish-green  tint  and  put  it  in  front  of  one  sheet  of  ruby  glass  absolute 
darkness  is  not  produced  ;  in  fact  the  light  passing  through  them  is  brighter 
than  that  passing  through  two  thicknesses  of  ruby  glass.  But  there  are 
other  ways  of  using  the  two  colours.  I  thought  of  applying  the  idea  to  my 
reflecting  lamp  ;  and  it  is  a  strange  coincidence  that  in  Mr.  Harrison  s 
article"  he  proposes  to  use  two  lanterns  for  the  same  purpose.  I  still 
contend  if  we  can  obtain  pure  colours  that  the  white  light  produced  by  the 
superposition  of  red  and  yellowish-green  would  be  the  safest  for  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes,  because  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  one  more  authority, 
namely,  Mr.  Lewis  Wright,  in  his  work  on  Light,  published  in  1882)  wo 
may  have  a  white  light  undistinguishable  by  the  eye  from  any  other  white 
light,  which  will  not,  on  prismatic  analysis,  yield  more  than  two  colours. 
And  of  the  visible  spectrum  the  two  colours  I  proposed,  which  have 
the  longest  wave-length  of  any  two  which  do  produce  white  light,  must  be 
the  best  for  photographic  purposes. 

I  have  read  (and,  perhaps,  carefully  studied)  several  acknowledged  text¬ 
books  on  Light  and  Colour,  and  have  never  seen  any  mention  of  the  fact 
that  characters  written  in  red  ink  on  white  paper,  when  viewed  through 
glass  of  the  same  colour,  ape  invisible,  or  any  experiments  of  a  similar  kind 
which  you  say  were  familiar  to  every  schoolboy  of  the  past  generation.  I 
should'  feel  obliged  if  you  would  say  in  what  text-book  it  is  mentioned,  as 
the  only  experiment  I  ever  remember  seeing,  at  all  bearing  on  the  subject, 
was  one  mentioned  by  Prof.  Tyndall,  who  said  that  Mr.  Woodbury  dis¬ 
covered  that  on  looking  through  a  piece  of  blue  glass  at  green  leaves  in 
sunshine  the  light  which  came  from  the  body  of  the  leaves  was  crimson. 
This  was  probably  due  to  the  chlorophyll  in  the  leaves.  . 

As  to  my  theories : — 1.  That  there  are  two  opposing  forces  in  light, 
namely,  that  which  produces  the  long  wave-length  or  heat  power  versus 
that  force  producing  the  greatest  actinic  action. — 2.  The  action  of  light  on 
a  film,  namely,  the  bursting  of  the  cells  of  the  gelatine  through  the  expan- 
j  sion  or  other  action  of  the  particles  of  silver  bromide  when  acted  on  by 
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io-ht  -3.  That  light  in  passing  through  coloured  glass  or  other  medium  is 
mncd.t  to  one  wave-length  or  rate  of  vibration,  instead  of  all  colours  but 
i To! e ti  or  annihilated  :  I  can  leave  these  for  the  present, 

nowin-  as  I  do,  that  they  have  started  new  trains  of  thought  m  the 
linds  of  several  of  our  leading  experimentalists. 

Jn  a  conversation,  a  short  time.since,  with  a  gentleman  who  was  selected 
few  years  a-o  as  one  of  the  Cantor  lecturers  on  photography  at  the 
society  of  Arts  (so  I  suppose  we  may  consider  him  an  authority)  he  said 
here  was  probably  a  great  deal  in  my  theory  of  the  action  of  light  on 
film  as  it  would  explain  several  difficulties,  such  as  the  effect  of  friction 
n  a  plate,  the  action  of  bichromate  of  potassium  on  an  exposed  plate,  &c. ; 
nd  we  went  into  the  question  as  to  whether  the  microscope  could  not  be 
sed  for  further  experiments  on  the  subject.  Only  this  morning  I  received 
very  sympathetic  and  encouraging  letter  from  one  of  the  old  members  of 
he  Photographic  Club,  who  had  seen  your  foot  note  to  my  article.— I  am, 
ours  &c.  Herbert  S.  Starnes. 

April  28,  1884. 


[As  Mr.  Starnes’  article  formed  a  chapter  in  an  established  discussion, 
t  was  not  our  place  to  decide  that  he  was  in  the  wrong  ;  hence  the 
ippearance  of  his  article.  We  have  a  right,  however,  to  differ  from 
Am,  and  to  declare  our  points  of  difference,  which  we  did.  A  further 
Explanation  will  be  found  in  an  editorial  article  on  page  275.  —  Eos.] 


$totes  mb  (0u txuz, 

‘  A.jax”  writes “  With  reference  to  fS.  T.  W.V  query  in  last  week’s 
Journal,  I  mean  that  the  cake  of  emulsion  Which  will  be  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  (containing  the  methylated  spirit  into  which  the 
emulsion  is  poured  to  eliminate  the  salts)  should,  only  for  keeping  to  any 
future  time,  be  placed  in  the  glycerine,  alcohol,  and  thymol. 

‘  Do  you  know  how  the  famous  Pellet  paper  is  prepared  ?  If  you  do,  will 
you  give  me  the  information?  I  refer  to  the  paper  by  which,  when 
copying  from  an  architect’s  drawing,  blue  lines  are  produced  upon  white 
paper,  and  a  specimen  of  which  class  of  work  I  enclose. — Yours,  &c., 

Architect.” - In  reply:  The  formula  by  which  M.  Pellet  prepared  his 

paper  originally  was  as  follows:-— 

Oxalic  acid  . .  154  grains. 

Perchloride  of  iron  .  308  ,, 

Water  .  7  ounces. 

Those  who  have  tried  this  process  say  that  the  quality  of  the  drawings  is 
improved  by  mixing  a  little  gelatine  with  the  above  sensitising  solution. 
We  have  not  heard  of  M.  Pellet  having  modified  or  altered  this  formula. 

I  notice  that  nearly  all  the  good  landscape  or  architectural  photographs 
that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  see  were  taken,  or  have  the  effect  of 
having  been  taken,  in  bright  sunshine.  Is  it  necessary  always,  to  obtain 
this  effect,  that  there  should  be  actual  sunshine,  and  may  fair  results  be 
obtained  in  actual  shade?  Presuming  that  a  village  street  runs  direct 
east  and  west,  the  principal  houses  being  on  the  north  side,  what  should 
be  a  suitable  time  to  photograph,  and  what  are  the  rules  for  obtaining 
the  best  effects  in  street  photography?  Could  you  not  favour  your 
inexperienced  readers  with  a  series  of  articles  on  outdoor  photography  ? 
We  shall  have  to  pay  for  learning,  but  you  may  abridge  the  cost.— 

B.  B.” - -In  reply:  To  obtain  a  photograph  of  the  village  street  that 

shall  combine  softness  with  boldness  of  effect,  as  regards  light  and  shade, 
let  the  exposure  be  made  when  the  sun  is  partially  shaded  by  light  clouds. 

S.  Barry  inquires  if  we  can  furnish  him  with  a  means  of.  preparing  an 
extremely  fusible  alloy  in  the  composition  of  which  there  is  no  mercury. 

- In  reply  :  We  are  aware  of  one  that  was  discovered  a  few  years  ago, 

and  which  will  melt  at  a  temperature  below  that  requisite  to  boil  alcohol. 
It  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  most  fusible  metallic  compound  without 
mercury  that  has  been  published  up  to  the  present  time.  Melt  together — 

Bismuth .  •  •  14  parts. 

Lead  . 8  ,, 

Tin  . t>  ,, 

Cadmium  . 2  ,, 

To  test  its  great  solubility, -place  a  few  lumps  of  this  alloy  in  a  test  tube, 
and  pour  in  sufficient  alcohol  to  more  than  cover  it.  Then  hold  it  over 
the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  and  the  alloy  will  be  seen  to  fuse  and  remain 
at  the  bottom  as  a  molten  mass,  while,  as  yet,  the  alcohol  has  not 
commenced  to  boil. 


The  Rev.  Francis  Johnston  says:— “  After  reading  your  article  on 
Polarised  Light  I  attempted  to  adapt  a  Nicol  prism  to  my  camera  lens, 
but  found  it  quite  useless  for  all  but  axial  rays.  This  is,  doubtless, 
owing  to  some  shortcoming  in  the  prism  employed;  for  I  have  heard  of, 
although  I  have  never  seen,  prisms  capable  of  transmitting  an  oblique 
ray,  and  which  might,  therefore,  be  entitled  to  be  designated  ‘  wide- 
angle  prisms.’  A  friend  who  is  at  present  residing  with  me  speaks  of 
the  existence  of  a  fluid  Nicol  prism,  by  which  it  is  possible  to  transmit  a 
much  wider  angle  of  light  than  can  be  done  by  means  of  one  formed  of 
calcite ;  but  none  of  our  local  opticians  seem  to  know  anything  concern¬ 
ing  either  its  construction  or  capabilities.  Can  you  throw  any  light 
upon  this  matter?  The  great  advantages  of  a  fluid  polarising  prism  will 

be  obvious  to  any  one  who  has  given  the  subject  consideration.” - In 

reply  :  The  only  prism  which  at  all  answers  the  description  here  given  is 
one  devised  by  M.  Jamim  of  Paris.  It  consists  of  a  cylindrical  vessel — 
such  as  a  tube  of  brass — having  glass  ends,  and  filled  with  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  a  thin  slice  of  Iceland  spar  being  placed  obliquely  in  the  fluid. 
This  is  the  only  fluid  polarising  prism  of  which  we  are  aware,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  of  its  capability  of  transmitting  a  wide  angle  of  light. 
But  this  can  also  be  effected  by  means  of  a  large  solid  prism  of  spar — not 
wide,  be  it  understood,  in  the  same  sense  as  that  in  which  we  speak  of 
angle  of  view  of  a  landscape,  but  as  applied  to  polarisation  of  light. 


It.  G.  B.  says: — “I  had  a  wide-angle  doublet,  by  a  late  London  maker, 
bequeathed  to  me,  and  upon  examining  it  I  find  that  it  does  not  include 
a  wide  angle,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  narrow  one.  The  back  lens  is 
tolerably  close  to  the  rotating  diaphragms,  but  the  front  lens  is  three 
times  the  distance  of  the  other  from  it.  Is  there  not  something  wrung 

here  ?” - In  reply :  Of  course  there  is  something  wrong.  It  will  be 

found  that  upon  unscrewing  the  front  lens  a  wide  ring,  the  same 
diameter  as  the  mount,  interposes  between  the  lens  and  the  mount. 
Unscrew  this  and  lay  it  aside,  as  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  objective 
when  used  in  its  complete  form.  It  is  only  when  the  front  lens  is  to  be 
used  alone  as  a  single  landscape  combination  that  the  ring  in  question — 
the  width  of  which  varies  from  half-an-inch  to  an  inch  according  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  lens — is  to  be  employed,  its  function  consisting  in 
keeping  the  lens  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  diaphragm  than  when  it  is 
used  as  an  element  in  the  wide-angle  doublet. 

“Gentlemen, — It  has  always  been  said  that  carbon  photographs  were 
durable,  and  that,  while  there  was  every  probability  of  silver  prints  fad¬ 
ing  with  more  or  less  rapidity,  photographs  in  carbon  were  beyond 
suspicion.  In  the  face  of  this  I  have  most  positively  to  assert  that  a 
print  of  this  kind  in  my  possession  has  faded,  or,  more  correctly,  that  its 
whites  have  become  discoloured.  I  have  the  most  ample  means  of  veri¬ 
fying  this  ;  for  when  the  print  was  placed  in  a  frame  a  piece  of  white 
paper,  upon  which  was  written  a  brief  announcement  respecting  the 
individual  (deceased),  of  whom  it  was  a  portrait,  was  of  precisely  the 
same  degree  of  purity  as  the  whites  of  the  portrait.  This  paper  is  still 
white,  but  the  whites  of  the  photograph  have  become  greatly  deteriorated. 
This  being  so — and  that  it  is  the  case  is  palpable  to  all  who  examine  it  - 
it  is  evident  that  carbon  photographs  must  be  dethroned  and  removed 
from  the  position  which  has  been  erroneously  accorded  to  them. — Thomas 

Black.” - Ill  reply  :  Our  reverend  friend  is  perhaps  not  aware  that  the 

evil  of  which  lie  complains  has  been  recognised  fur  many  years.  1 1 
arises  (or  arose,  seeing  it  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past)  from  a  certain  pecu¬ 
liarity  in  the  manufacture  of  the  paper  itself,  and  has  nothing  wliateygr 
to  do  with  the  kind  of  photograph  which  happened  to  be  printed  upon  a 
sample  of  such  manufacture.  The  paper  itself  would  have  become  dis¬ 
coloured  even  although  no  photograph,  whether  in  carbon  or  silver,  had 
been  printed  upon  it ;  but  when  representations  were  made  to  the  paper- 
makers  they  adopted  such  precautions  as  ensured  the  eradication  of  the 
evil.  We  are  justified  in  saying  that,  if  the  final  transfer  paper  for 
carbon  printing  be  obtained  from  a  responsible  firm  acquainted  with  the 
requirements  of  the  process,  not  the  slightest  suspicion  need  attach  to 
the  permanence  of  the  prints. 

Y.  Z.  says  : — “In  making  enlargements  oil  wet  collodion  by  means  stricl'y 
analogous  to  the  now  nearly-forgotten  photo-crayon  system  of  the  laic 
Mr.  Oliver  Sarony,  although  I  get,  in  nearly  every  instance,  the  class  of 
tone  at  which  I  aim  I  cannot  get  rid  of  a  certain  heaviness  in  the  lights. 
Not  only  does  a  species  of  haze  cover  the  highest  lights,  but  there 
is  a  want  of  delicacy  in  the  half-tones.  This  appearance  is  not  observed 
when  examining  the  enlargement  as  a  transparency,  but  it  is  painfully 
apparent  as  soon  as  the  photograph  receives  its  paper  backing.  It  would 
be  considered  a  special  favour  if  you  would  give  me  a  few  hints  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  appearance.”- — —In  reply:  The  collodion  employed  is 
unsuitable.  In  this  class  of  work  special  caution  must  be  taken  to 
secure  cleanness  throughout,  with  the  most  absolute  transparence  in  the 
high  lights.  In  not  one  case  in  a  hundred  can  this  be  accomplished 
when  using  negative  collodion.  The  best  way  of  employing  ordinary 
negative  collodion  for  this  purpose  is  to  reduce  the  proportion  of  salting 
material  present  by  adding  at  least  one-fourth  of  its  volume  of  plain 
collodion.  Then  dilute  this  by  the  addition  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  ether  and  alcohol,  the  precise  quantity  of  this  diluent  having  to 
be  determined  by  the  thickness  of  the  collodion.  Sufficient  tincture 
of  iodine  (iodine  dissolved  in  alcohol)  must  now  be  added  until  it  is  of  a 
deep  sherry  colour.  The  collodion  is  then  fit  for  use,  but  the  strength  of 
the  silver  bath  must  be  reduced  in  a  proportionate  degree.  Make  use  of 
a  pyrogallic  acid  developer  containing  a  fair  proportion  of  citric  and 
acetic  acid,  and  if  ordinary  care  have  been  taken  to  prevent  light  from 
obtaining  access  to  the  plate  the  result  will  be  a  perfect  enlargement — 
pure  in  the  whites,  and  transparent  not  merely  in  the  delicate  half-tones, 
but  in  the  deep  shadows.  We  are  pleased  to  find  that  this  convenient 
and  effective  method  of  producing  enlargements  is  practised  by  at  least 
one  of  our  readers. 

- 4- - 

fecljattgs  Column. 

I  will  exchange  a  Chadwick’s  pneumatic  shutter  for  a  whole-plate  single 
lens. — Address,  Fred.  Baking,  Ipswich. 

Wanted,  photographic  apparatus;  will  give  good  exchange  in  books.— 
Address,  E.  Clarkson,  29,  The  Grove,  likely,  Yorks. 

I  will  exchange  an  Enfield  rifle,  in  good  preservation,  for  a  small-sized 
landscape  background. — Address,  C.  P.  Gee,  Weymouth. 

I  will  exchange  Seavey’s  background  for  a  good  studio  table;  photograph 
sent. — Address,  Clarence  J AMES,  Alexandra  Studio,  1,  Ramsgate,  Louth. 

I  will  enlarge  and  paint  opals  in  exchange  for  a  Lancaster’s  ‘  ‘  install tograph  " 
in  good  order. — Address,  G.  Rainger,  0,  Windsor-road,  Tuebrook, 
Liverpool. 

I  will  exchange  several  gross  of  quarter-,  half-,  and  whole-plate  old  nega¬ 
tives  for  anything  useful  in  photography. — Address,  A.  Ward,  54, 
Brix ton -road,  North  Brixton. 

I  will  exchange,  a  very  powerful  magic  lantern,  nearly  new,  complete,  for 
a  half-plate  Lancaster  instantograph  complete. — Address,  R.  J.  Sheer- 
man,  147,  Clarence-road,  Lower  Clapton. 

I  have  a  Lerebours’  portrait  lens  (half-plate)  which  I  will  exchange  for  a 
7h  X  5  rapid  symmetrical,  by  a  good  maker.  What  offers? — Address, 
R.  S.  Bonnalt.o,  4,  Lower  Gladstone-street,  Scotholme.  Hyson  Green. 
Nottingham. 
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I  will  exchange  a  good  photographic  studio,  show-cas3,  balustrade,  pedestal, 
and  other  accessories  for  a  cottage  piano  of  good  make. — Address, 
L.  W.  Green,  18,  Dennett’s-road,  Peckham,  S.E. 

I  have  several  large  oleographs  ( Devotion'  and  others  larger),  handsomely 
framed,  which  I  will  exchange  for  anything  useful  in  photography. — 
Address,  W.  Slater,  282,  Albany-road,  Camberwell. 

Wanted,  two  good  interior  and  exterior  backgrounds — Seavey’s  preferred  ; 
also  imitation  roclc-work.  To  exchange,  a  new  gem  camera,  with  nine 
lenses. — Address,  G.  P.  Abraham,  Photographer,  Keswick. 

Wanted,  a  symmetrical  or  rapid  doublet,  in  exchange  for  an  extremely 
portable  11  X  8  landscape  camera,  by  Meagher,  stereo,  arrangement, 
carriers,  two  single  slides,  &c. — Address,  H.  C.,  3,  The  Grove,  Vauxhall 
Bridge,  S.W. 

I  have  for  exchange  a  large  oil  paint  box,  fitted  complete,  by  Windsor  and 
Newton,  which  cost  £5  5s.,  and  hardly  used;  also,  electric  bell,  by  the 
British  Insulite  Company.  Offers  requested . — Address,  F.  S.  Lydoon, 
2,  Oakland  Villas,  Redland,  Bristol. 

My  5d  being  too  heavy  for  outdoor  camera,  I  will  exchange  it  for  a  12  X  10 
rapid  symmetrical  or  size  larger;  cash  adjustment.  What  offers  for  a 
splendid  hand-pushing  van  for  plates  15  X  12? — Address,  John  Hodge, 
31,  Union-street,  Stonehouse,  Devon. 

I  will  exchange  whole-plate  portrait  lens  by  Jainin  and  Darlot,  which 
will  take  12  X  10  views,  with  centre  glass,  and  Dallmeyer’s  No.  2b  patent 
carte  lens.  Wanted,  Dallmeyer’s  or  Ross's  12  x  10  patent  group  lens. — 
Address,  17,  Sneyd-street,  Tunstall,  Staffordshire. 

I  will  exchange  a  Watson  and  Son’s  whole-plate  universal  studio  camera, 
in  perfect  condition,  with  all  recent  improvements,  including  the  double¬ 
swing  back,  for  a  tourist’s  dry-plate  camera,  about  half-plate  size,  with 
three' backs. — Address,  Thomas  Coan,  93,  Caledonian-road,  King's 
Cross,  N. 

Photographic  studio,  18  x  9  feet,  with  dark-room  and  printing-room 
attached,  two  washing  troughs,  oilcloth  on  floor,  backgrounds,  and 
accessories,  in  exchange  for  astronomical  observatory.  Photograph  and 
scale  tracing  for  twelve  stamps.  —  Address,  W.  I.  C.,  22,  Victoria 
Crescent,  Eccles,  Manchester. 

J  will  exchange  Dr.  Liesegang’s  Manual  of  the  Carbon  Process,  Abney’s 
Photography  with  Emulsions,  and  Lake  Price’s  Photographic  Manipula¬ 
tion,  for  other  books.  Wanted,  Wake’s  Manual  of  Colouring,  Chadwick’s 
Magic  Lantern,  and  Lewis  Wright’s  Light. — Address,  W.  J.,  2,  York- 
street,  Covent-garden,  London,  W.C. 

What  offers  for  large  porcelain  dish,  14  X  12,  depth  two  inches;  ditto 
large  bath,  to  take  10  X  8  plates;  quarter-plate  box,  to  hold  six  dozen 
and  six  plates;  small  victoria  camera,  repeating  back  slide;  and  three 
slips  of  cottage  scenery,  7X3  feet?  Wanted,  a  half-plate  lens  or  a  pair 
of  stereo,  lens,  or  offers. — Address,  S.  Sidey,  419,  Ivingsland-road,  E. 

1  will  exchange  an  excellent  camera  and  lens,  all  complete  and  in  good 
condition,  takes  portraits  or  views  9  x  7,  84  x  64,  and  smaller  sizes,  with 
five  carriers,  honestly  worth  £6,  for  a  short-focus  for  groups  10  x  8  (must 
be  good)  interior  or  exterior  backgrounds,  or  serviceable  head-rest,  &c. 
—Address,  Principal,  Berlin  Photographic  Company,  160,  Victoria- 
road,  Aldershot. 

1  will  exchange  a  complete  set  of  photographic  apparatus,  comprising  a 
best  Spanish  mahogany  quarter-plate  camera,  first-class  portrait  lens, 
tripod  stand,  and  all  necessary  chemicals  and  apparatus,  for  a  bicycle 
forty-eight  or  fifty  inches;  also  negatives  of  Indian  scenery,  seventeen 
splendid  10  x  8  plates,  in  strong  plate  box,  for  anything  useful. — Address, 
B.  Bentley',  21,  Chatterton-road,  Highbury,  N. 

- - 

Jins  turn  ia  (ll^msponknts. 

£3T  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Photographs  Registered.— 

James  Hargreaves,  Union-street,  Dalton -in-Furness. — Two  Photographs 
of  His  Grace  the  late  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 

W.  G. — Evidently  you  are  employing  a  gelatine  that  is  not  suitable.  Try 
a  different  sample. 

Ignoramus. — Either  paper  will  answer  quite  well  for  such  small  sizes  as 
you  name.  For  larger  sizes  perhaps  that  known  as  “thick  Saxe” 
will  prove  more  convenient. 

A.  N. — The  machine  is  a  copy  of  Eastman’s,  which  has  previously  been  de- 
cribed  in  our  columns.  Copies  of  Mr.  Eastman’s  specification  may  be 
obtained  at  the  Patent  Office. 

Wm.  Otway. — The  idea  is  by  no  means  novel.  A  series  of  similar  pictures 
were  published  many  years  ago  ;  but,  if  we  remember  rightly,  they  met 
with  but  little  commercial  success. 

Viotti  Krommer. — The  water  must  be  very  peculiar  to  act  as  you  describe. 
We  never  heard  of  such  a  complaint  before.  Why  not  employ  rain 
water  on  every  occasion,  and  thus  avoid  all  difficulty? 

8.  J.  Winn. — 1.  Yes. — 2.  Doubtless  no  fraud  was  intended.  It  was  clearly 
an  error.  Write  to  the  firm,  and  they  will  certainly  rectify  it. — 3.  The 
fault  of  the  varnish,  as  you  surmise. — 4.  Not  that  we  are-aware  of. 

R.  A.— Kindly  repeat  your  query  and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  assist  you.  As 
you  did  not  enclose  name  and  address  your  previous  communication,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  usual  custom,  was  consigned  to  the  waste-paper  basket. 

R.  Arnold. — For  the  early  history  of  photography  you  cannot  do  better 
than  procure  a  copy  of  Hunt's  Photography.  It  has  been  out  of  print  for 
many  years,  but  copies  may  often  be  met  with  on  second-hand  bookstalls. 

M.  A.  (Cambs.). — Opinions  differ  very  much  as  to  which  is  the  better — dark 
slide,  or  a  changing-box.  Some  photographers  use  both — the  changing- 
box  when  they  take  a  large  number  of  plates  into  the  field,  and  dark  slides 
if  they  only  take  half-a-dozen  or  fewer.  If  you  only  require  to  take 
three  or  four  plates  out,  with  a  changing-box  your  equipment  is  as  cum¬ 
bersome  as  if  you  took  a  dozen. 


Eugene. — There  is  no  objection  to  your  having  plant*  m  tin-  :.tudio,  i , 
vided _they  are  so  placed  that  they  do  not  mtt  Here  with  tin-  lighting  o 
the  sitters.  The  perfume  from  them  will  certainly  have  no  injunou 
action  on  the  plates. 

G.  P.  C. — Twenty  to  thirty  grains  of  gum  dammar  dissolved  in  each  *Tr 
of  benzole  will  make  a  good  transparent  varnish  which  will  dry  without 
heat.  It  will  do  very  well  for  glass  positives,  but  i  hardly  durahl. 
enough  for  negatives. 

Somerset. — It  is  doubtful  if  the  photographer  be  entitled  to  me  the  royal 
arms  unless  he  has  some  further  right  than  that  you  mention.  \\V  fan.  \ 
if  you  were  to  employ  them  you  would  incur  a  penalty  of  twenty  pound*. 
So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  so  small  a  picture,  the  lens  appears  to  bc 
fairly  good  one. 

B._B.  Benton.— From  what  you  say  we  imagine  there  is  no  fault  with  ti,. 
japan  itscly,  but  that  you  have  failed  to  use  it  properly  for  your  tin 
developing  dishes.  You  appear  to  have  omitted  an  importont  operation, 
namely,  “stoviug;”  that  is,  keeping  the  work  hot  in  a  japanncrV  oven 
for  some  length  after  the  japan  was  applied.  Hence  the  cause  of  failui  • 

J.  Acres. — The  lens  is  a  decided  “swindle.  The  mount  is  nicely  got  up, 
but  the  glasses  are  simply  plain  lenses  spectacle  eyes,  in  fact.  The 
is  quite  worthless  for  photographic  purposes.  Doubtless,  if  you  apply  at 
the  address  given,  and  where  you  sent  the  remittance,  you  will  find  tin; 
vendor  is  unknown.  We  return  the  lens  per  parcels  post,  a>  mpu 

Inquirer.- — The  cause  of  your  failure  is,  doubtless,  due  to  having  too  little 
body  in  the  picture.  The  transparency  should  be  very  intense  before  it 
is  toned,  and  the  toning  should  be  very  complete.  Possibly,  as  you  send 
the  enamels  to  a  china  works  to  be  burnt-in,  they  have  been  over-fired. 
Much  less  heat  is  required  for  enamels  than  for  china.  No  gla/e  i- 
necessaiy,  but  you  must  use  soft  enamels. 

J-  T.  Hull  den. — The  fogging  which  “  always  occurs  in  the  same  part  "t 
the  plate”  is  due  to  light  in  the  camera — possibly  reflected  from  s  >m> 
portion  of  the  lens  mount.  Take  the  camera  into  a  strong  light  and  foai-. 
the  image.  Then  remove  the  ground  glass  (keeping  the  head  covered 
with  the  focussing-cloth)  and  carefully  examine  the  interior  of  the  canim 
and  lens.  In  all  probability  the  source  of  the  evil  will  be  at  once  di- 
covered. 

E.  G. — A  dark  green  baize  of  fine  texture  will  answer  the  purpose  very 
well,  and  is  not  likely  to  fade  if  the  fabric  be  of  good  quality.  Take 
care  that  the  colour  is  not  a  bright  one,  for  two  reasons  :  a  very  brilliant 
colour  will  detract  from  the  pictures;  and  very  bright  colours,  as  a 
rule,  are  more  liable  to  fade  by  the  action  of  light  than  those  which 
are  less  brilliant.  Our  correspondent,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  cotmmuji- 
cation,  says: — “I  have  found  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  and 
a  saturated  solution  of  citric  acid — say  one  ounce  of  iron  solution  and  a 
few  drops  of  citric  solution  added — a  capital  thing  to  reduce  over-density 
in  gelatine  negatives.  If  the  negative  be  too  dense  when  taken  out 
of  the  fixing-bath  I  put  it  into  the  above  solution  without  washing,  and 
the  density  is  soon  reduced.” 

Received. — A.  Conan  Doyle;  \\  .  H.  Harrison;  C.  G. ;  Picture-Making  by 
Photography,  by  H.  P.  Robinson. 


OX  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  KEY'.  F.  F.  STATHAM,  M.A.,  LATE  PRESIDENT  oF 
THE  SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Only  removed,  transplanted  to  a  higher  sphere 
And  more  congenial  climes,  he  lives  triumphant  there. 

The  flickering  lamp  too  early  brought  the  gloom  of  night; 

Hut,  trimmed  afresh,  it  sheds  a  more  refulgent  light. 

YVe  mourn  his  loss,  affections  strengthened  year  by  year, 

And  vain  the  effort  to  suppress  the  rising  tear. 

His  smiles  were  like  the  genial  warmth  of  early  spring ; 

No  evil  thought  himself— sanctioned  no  evil  thing. 

Strained  eulogy  is  needed  not  his  worth  to  prove — 

His  every  act  was  kind  and  fraught  with  Christian  love. 

Keen  sympathies,  refined,  through  his  whole  nature  ran ; 

Say  what  a  man  should  he— he  was  in  truth  that  man. 

William  Cobb,  Woolwich. 


Photographic  Club. — At  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  this  Club,  at 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  on  Wednesday  next,  the  7th  inst. ,  the 
subject  for  discussion  will  be— On  the  Colour  of  Negatives  as  Affecting 
the  Positive.  Prints. 

Photographic  Bankruptcy. — The  -first  meeting  of  the  creditors  of 
Robert  Banks,  photographer,  who  carried  on  business  in  Manchester 
and  Blackpool,  was  held  in  Manchester  on  Tuesday  last,  before  the 
official  receiver,  Mr.  C.  J.  Ditt.  Owing  to  a  technicality  in  the  new 
Bankruptcy  Act  only  four  of  the  creditors  had  legally  conformed  with 
the  rules.  It  was  stated  that  two  of  t lie  bankrupt’s  houses  were 
morgaged  for  £1, 179,  and  it  was  believed  that,  if  the  property  were  sold, 
no  more  than  this  sum  would  be  realised  by  the  sale.  There  was  also 
a  sum  of  £220  deposited  for  photographs  which  were  not  supplied,  but, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  receiver,  it  was  not  probable  that  much  trouble 
would  be  caused  by  these  small  creditors.  Tlie  net  deficiency  of  the 
bankrupt  was  £289  9s.  5d.,  and  this  sum  could  he  realised  by  a  sale  of 
the  business  effects.  A  trustee  and  committee  of  inspection  having 
been  appointed,  the  meeting  terminated. 
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IODIDE  OF  SILVER  IN  EMULSION. 

Hr.  W.  K.  Burton’s  article  in  our  last  number,  on  The  Mixing  of 
Emulsions  of  Different  Sensitiveness,  suggested  one  or  two  points  for 
onsi deration,  in  connection  with  the  use  of  iodide  of  silver  in 
relatine  emulsion.  Iodide  of  silver  is  commonly  supposed  to  be 
uiacted  upon  by  the  alkaline  developer,  and,  therefore,  its  function 
n  emulsion  is  held  to  be  a  purely  mechanical  one.  The  first  part 
d  this  proposition  has,  however,  been  proved  to  be  a  fallacy,  as 
odide  of  silver  has  been  found  to  be  reducible  by  a  powerfully- 
ikaline  pyro.  solution,  though  it  is  practically  unacted  upon  by 
he  developer  of  the  ordinary  strength  employed  for  bromide  of 
ilver.  Such  being  the  case,  it  would  seem  that  in  an  ordinary 
mulsion  film  containing  both  bromide  and  iodide  of  silver,  the 
after,  being  beyond  the  reach  of  the  normal  developer,  would  play 
i  purely  mechanical  part  in  giving  density  to  the  film,  and,  by 
solating  the  particles  of  bromide,  preventing  halation,  as  pointed 
nit.  by  Captain  Abney. 

This  would  appear  to  be  the  case  if  we  accept  it  as  a  fact  that 
mder  these  conditions  the  iodide  does  really  remain  unreduced, 
hit  is  it  sol  Some  three  or  four  years  ago,  during  the  period 
vhen  the  question  of  iodide  in  emulsions  was  undergoing  discus- 
ton,  we  found  that  in  an  emulsion  containing  iodide  made  in  the 
tsual  manner  by  mixing  the  soluble  haloids  with  the  gelatine  be- 
ore  sensitising,  the  small  trace  of  iodide  employed  did  suffer 
’eduction  under  the  ordinary  developer.  This  we  attributed  to  the 
possible  formation  of  a  compound — a  bromo-iodide  of  silver — in 
.vhich  the  iodide  became  more  susceptible  of  reduction.  From  the 
lifference  in  the  behaviour  as  regards  sensitiveness  and  other  pro¬ 
perties  of  a  bromo-iodide  emulsion,  made  by  mixing  separately 
prepared  bromide  and  iodide,  we  judged  that  this  combination  did 
lot  occur  under  such  circumstances,  though  we  gave  no  special 
.ttention  to  the  matter  at  that  time. 

Air.  Burton’s  paper  and  our  remarks  thereon  in  our  last  number, 
however,  brought  the  subject  back  with  renewed  interest,  inasmuch 
s  it  seemed  more  than  probable  that  the  same  action  which  causes 
he  reduction  of  unexposed  particles  of  bromide  when  in  contact 
vith  exposed  particles  might  also  secure  the  reduction  by  an  ordinary 
leveloper  of  silver  iodide  when  in  contact  with  exposed  bromide. 

In  order  to  test  the  question  a  bromo-iodide  emulsion  was  pre¬ 
pared  containing  iodide  in  far  larger  proportion  than  is  customary, 
i’he  bromide  and  iodide  of  silver  were  emulsified  separately,  each 
■mulsion  containing  twenty  grains  of  silver  nitrate  to  the  ounce, 
inverted  respectively  into  bromide  and  iodide,  These  were  mixed 
n  equal  proportions.  No  account  was  taken  of  the  sensitiveness  of 
die  mixture,  as  our  only  object  was  to  discover  wdietlier  and  under 
what  conditions  the  iodide  of  silver  contributed  to  the  formation  of 
l  he  developed  image.  Plates  were  coated  with  the  mixed  emulsion 
md  also  with  each  of  the  separate  ones,  so  that  we  had  plain  bro- 
uide,  bromo-iodide,  and  plain  iodide  films  for  comparison. 

The  first  experiments,  made  by  exposing  the  plates  in  the 
:amera,  were  fruitless,  owing  to  the  wide  difference  in  the  sensi- 
iveness  of  the  three  films.  The  plain  iodide,  in  fact,  refused,  as 
ve  anticipated,  to  give  any  image  at  all ;  while  it  was  impossible 
o  tell  how  much  of  the  difference  between  the  remaining  two  was 
lue  to  difference  of  exposure,  and  how  much  to  difference  of  con¬ 


stitution.  In  fact,  we  found  it  necessary  to  relinquish  the  attempt 
at  comparison  in  this  manner. 

Next,  a  bromo-iodide  film  was  exposed  behind  a  cardboard  mask 
for  a  few  seconds  to  weak  diffused  light,  then  developed  unti 
apparently  no  further  reduction  would  take  place,  and  the  image  of 
the  opening  on  the  mask  was  clearly  visible  at  the  back  of  the 
plate.  One  half  of  the  film  was  immersed  in  the  hypo,  bath  until 
thoroughly  fixed,  when  an  examination  of  the  fixed  and  unfixed 
portions  of  the  developed  image  showed  that  the  latter  was 
decidedly  the  denser  of  the  two. 

This  experiment  proved  of  Uittle  real  value ;  for  it  assumed 
as  its  starting-point  that  the  whole  of  the  reducible  haloid,  both 
bromide  and  iodide,  had  suffered  reduction  under  the  combined 
action  of  light  and  development.  This  assumption  is  by  no  means 
proved,  and  the  loss  of  density  in  the  fixed  portion  of  the  image 
was  as  likely  to  be  due  to  the  removal  of  some  unreduced  bromide 
as  to  unreduced  iodide. 

Another  plate  was  exposed  and  developed  in  the  same  manner, 
and  after  thorough  washing  and  “aluming”  one  half  was  cautiously 
treated  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  without  fixing.  This  slowly  removed 
the  reduced  silver  forming  the  image,  but  leaving  a  considerable 
amount  of  opalescence,  which  might  consist  of  iodide  or  bromide  or 
both.  Treated  with  dilute  ammonia  the  residue  proved  to  consist  of 
both  iodide  and  bromide,  but  the  results  were  so  far  incomplete  and 
inconclusive. 

The  last  experiment,  however,  left  no  doubt.  A  plate  was 
|  exposed,  developed,  washed,  and  “alumed”  as  before.  One  end  of 
1  the  plate  was  then  immersed  to  one-third  of  its  length  in  dilute 
|  nitric  acid  until  the  developed  image  was  removed.  After  again 
washing  the  opposite  end  of  the  plate  was  immersed  in  dilute 
ammonia  to  remove  the  unreduced  silver  bromide.  We  had  now  a 
plate  showing  three  bands,  the  centre  of  which  represented  the 
original  film  before  exposure  as  well  as  the  image  after  development. 
One  end  represents  the  original  film  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
residue  of  unreduced  silver  haloid  left  by  the  nitric  acid;  while  the 
third  portion  represents  the  original  film  and  the  developed  image 
with  the  whole  of  the  bromide  removed.  A  single  glance  suffices 
to  show  that  the  iodide  of  silver  has  been  almost  entirely  reduced  ; 
for,  on  comparing  the  unexposed  portion  of  the  ammonia -treated 
end  with  the  exposed  portion  of  the  acid-treated  end  of  the  plate, 
the  former  is  found  to  be  many  times  denser.  In  other  words,  the 
residue  of  exposed  and  unreduced  haloids  (both  iodide  and  bromide 
is  far  less  opalescent  than  the  residue  of  unexposed  iodide.  A  drop 
of  ammonia  placed  in  the  centre  of  that  portion  of  the  image  from 
which  the  silver  has  been  dissolved  shows  that  a  portion  of  the 
residue  is  bromide  of  silver,  and  that,  therefore,  the  maximum 
action  of  light  and  development  has  not  been  attained.  If  such 
maximum  can  be  attained  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose,  therefore, 
that,  in  the  presence  of  exposed  silver  bromide,  silver  iodide  suffers 
total  reduction  under  a  developer  of  ordinary  strength. 

The  establishment  of  the  fact  that  silver  iodide  is  not,  as  many 
suppose,  so  much  inert  matter  in  emulsion  has  ail  important  bearing 
on  the  question  of  the  sensitiveness  of  bromo-iodide  emulsion, 
j  Many  still  cling  pertinaciously  to  the  idea  that  iodide  necessarily 
!  slows  an  emulsion,  and  that  the  acme  of  sensitiveness  is  unattainable 
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in  the  presence  of  iodide.  Our  own  opinion,  long  since  expressed, 
is  quite  the  reverse ;  and  it  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  most  rapid  commercial  plates  in  the  market,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  most  rapid  of  private  manufacture  ever  made,  contain  iodide. 


SULPHITE  OF  SODA  AS  A  DEVELOPER. 

A  fortnight  ago  we  brought  before  our  readers  an  account  of 
a  number  of  experiments  we  had  been  making  with  the  above  salt, 
showing  that  in  combination  with  pyro.  it  aided  development  so 
as  to  oe  capable  of  entirely  taking  the  place  of  ammonia.  We  also  ex¬ 
plained  that  when  added  to  a  carbdnate  of  soda  developer  it  greatly 
heightened  the  sluggish  action  of  the  latter;  and,  further,  that  in 
none  of  the  trials  we  made  did  the  sulphite  either  act  as  a  restrainer 
or  cause  the  negatives  to  exhibit  a  trace  of  green  fog,  the  last  two 
accusations  having  been  freely  made  against  it  at  one  time  or 
another. 

We  have  since  then  made  a  very  large  number  of  experiments 
with  sulphite  as  a  developer,  which  in  every  way  confirm  our 
previous  results,  and  shed,  at  the  same  time,  much  new  light  of  an 
interesting  nature  upon  the  action  of  that  salt.  The  experiments 
we  last  detailed  were  with  comparatively  weak  solutions  of  the 
sulphite,  four  grains  being  made  to  take  the  place  of  one  minim  of 
strong  ammonia  solution.  The  time  required  for  development 
being  an  hour  aud  a-half,  it  was  evident  that,  to  obtain  a  practical 
success,  this  must  be  considerably  reduced.  We,  therefore,  tried 
gradually  increasing  quantities  of  sulphite,  till  at  last  we  employed 
a  solution  almost  approaching  saturation.  Not  to  detail  every  step 
of  our  investigation  we  may  say  that  with  such  a  solution  (twenty- 
five  per  cent.,  to  speak  accui'ately)  we  were  able  to  take  a  satis¬ 
factory  negative  with  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes’  development. 

Having  arrived  at  this  stage,  the  next  step  was  to  make  com¬ 
parative  trials  with  ordinary  ammonia  and  bromide  pyro.  deve¬ 
lopers,  so  as  to  obtain  the  ratio  of  speed  and  other  data. 

Developing  two  plates  which  had  received  identical  exposures 
side  by  side,  we  found  that  the  ordinary  developer  gave  an  image 
apparently  about  ten  per  cent,  more  exposed  than  the  sulphite 
developer.  We  then  tried  the  effect  of  a  restrainer,  and  this  made 
a  very  great  difference  in  the  effect.  So  small  a  quantity  as  one 
grain  of  bromide  of  potassium  to  nine  grains  of  pyro.  “slowed  ”  the 
plate  to  a  very  large  extent,  necessitating  an  exposure  three  or  four 
times  as  great  as  when  not  used.  A  quarter  of  a  grain  to  the  same 
quantity  of  pyro.  reduced  this  slowing  effect  to  a  more  workable 
degree,  and  gave  a  negative  of  first-rate  quality,  though  with  in¬ 
creased  exposure  still  being  necessitated. 

So  far  we  had  thus  extracted  the  best  value  out  of  the  new  deve¬ 
loper  that  could  be  obtained  without  any  aid  from  other  developing 
agents,  and  our  next  step  was  to  see  what  the  effect  would  be  with 
the  addition  of  ammonia  in  various  proportions  to  the  sulphite 
developer,  our  previously  detailed  experiments  showing  the  result 
gained  with  carbonate  of  soda.  We  gave  identical  exposures  to  two 
plates,  and  to  ensure  the  trustworthiness  of  our  results  in  this  series 
we  developed  these  trial  solutions  side  by  side  with  the  developer 
with  whose  action  we  were  quite  familiar.  (To  avoid  repetition  we 
may  state  that  all  the  experiments  were  made  with  the  pyro.  of  a 
strength  of  two  grains  to  the  ounce  ;  and  when  wTe  speak  of  a  pair  of 
plates  we  refer  to  plates  having  received  exactly  similar  exposures). 
The  sulphite  solution  was  of  the  same  strength  throughout,  an  ounce 
by  measure  contained  a-quarter  of  an  ounce  of  sulphite.  The 
“ammonia-bromide”  solution  contained  half  as  much  bromide  as 
ammonia.  We  will  term  it  “normal”  when  the  ammonia  added 
was  half  the  weight  of  the  pyro.  In  making  such  experiments 
we  prefer  to  stop  down  our  lens,  so  as  to  lengthen  the  time 
sufficiently  to  enable  us  to  make  exposures  that  would  not  vary 
more  than  one  or  two  per  cent. 

A  pair  of  plates  were  developed  —  one  with  pyro.  in  solution 
of  sulphite,  the  other  with  ammonia  bromide  in  water,  one-third 
normal  strength.  Here  the  sulphite  developer  was  unmistakably 
the  quicker,  and  to  find  the  rates  we  gave  increasing  exposures  to 
different  sets  of  plates ;  but  when  the  sulphite  -  developed  plate 
received  only  half  that  given  to  the  plate  developed  in  the  other 


solution  it  was  apparently  far  more  exposed.  We  did  not  see  the 
utility  of  proceeding  further  with  this  stage  of  the  trials;  we 
should,  however,  estimate  that  with  the  foregoing  solutions  the  sul¬ 
phite  developer  would  require  only  a  fourth  or  fifth  of  the  expo¬ 
sure  needed  for  the  weak  ammonia  bromide. 

We  then  tried  the  effect  of  adding  ammonia  to  the  sulphite,  and 
we  found  a  distinct  gain  in  rapidity  for  the  mixed  developer.  A 
pair  of  plates  were  developed  with  normal  ammonia  bromide  in 
water  for  one,  and  in  sulphite  solution  for  the  other.  There  was  a 
clear  gain  of  about  ten  per  cent,  in  favour  of  the  sulphite.  When 
the  strength  of  the  ammonia  bromide  was  doubled,  which  was  the 
proportion  we  found  best  for  the  particular  plates  we  were  em¬ 
ploying,  the  gain  was  still  equally  perceptible. 

At  this  point  we  leave  the  matter  in  our  readers’  hands.  To 
sum  up  our  i*esults :  they  clearly  show  that  sulphite  of  sod.) 
solution  and  pyro.  with  no  additions,  though  capable  of  producing 
negatives  of  great  excellence,  possess  no  advantages  over  the  ordi¬ 
nary  pyro.  developer,  and  are  inferior  to  it  as  regards  the  time 
required  to  complete  a  negative  ;  but  that  such  development  can  he 
performed  satisfactorily  is  a  fact  well  worthy  of  being  placed  on 
record,  as,  a  priori ,  it  would  not  be  considered  probable. 

Finally :  the  verdict  as  to  the  effect  of  sulphite  of  soda  in  the 
developer,  apart  from  its  developing  properties,  was  foreshadowed 
by  us  a  fortnight  ago  in  the  trials  we  made  with  carbonate  of  soda. 
The  experiments  we  have  completed  have  involved  the  expenditure  of 
considerable  time  ;  but  they  emphatically  show  that  sulphite  of  soda, 
so  far  from  being  a  retarder  of  development,  or  even  of  the  process 
of  development,  has  the  very  opposite  effect.  It  is  an  accelerator, 
it  does  not  produce  green  fog,  and,  in  case  of  emergency,  is  capable, 
when  added  to  pyro.  solution,  of  developing  the  image  without 
help  or  addition. 


INCONGRUITIES  IN  SCENIC  BACKGROUNDS. 

It  was,  doubtless,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  that  the  subject 
of  scenic  backgrounds  to  portraits  was  not  treated  by  Mr.  Norman 
Macbeth  during  his  instructive  lecture  at  the  meeting  of  the  South 
London  Photographic  Society  last  week  ;  and  when,  in  the  course  of 
a  brief  discussion  which  followed,  a  member  endeavoured  to  get 
the  opinion  of  the  able  lecturer  on  this  subject,  by  inquiring  as  to 
the  principles  by  which  artists  are  guided  in  determining  the 
position  of  the  horizon  line  in  the  scenic  background  of  a  portrait, 
there  were  probably  other  things  which  may  have  prevented  the 
scope  of  the  query  being  observed. 

But  the  misapprehension  as  to  the  question  elicited  from  Mr. 
Macbeth  one  piece  of  information  of  interest,  namely,  that  in  paint¬ 
ing  a  figure  the  artist  adopts  a  shifting  point  of  sight— one  which 
shall  always  be  immediately  in  front  of  the  particular  portion  of  the 
figure  which  he  is  at  the  time  painting  or  drawing.  For  example  : 
when  painting  the  boots  or  feet  of  the  subject  be  would  bring 
bis  canvas  down  opposite  that  portion  of  the  figure,  and  gradually 
raise  it  as  he  proceeded  upwards  (or  vice  versa ,  as  the  case  may  be,', 
until  when  the  head  was  reached — if  the  subject  were  a  tall,  stand¬ 
ing  figure  and  the  painter  deficient,  as  some  painters  are,  in  longi¬ 
tudinal  proportions — the,  artist  would  have  to  mount  a  platform  or 
obtain  the  elevation  afforded  by  a  pair  of  steps,  in  order  to  com¬ 
plete  bis  drawing  under  uniform  circumstances. 

Photographers,  however,  cannot  resort  to  this  method  of  securing 
parallelism,  and  it  would  be  carrying  conventionalism  too  far  did 
they  attempt  to  do  so.  The  only  thing  left  for  them  is  to  strike 
a  line  somewhere  between  the  offensiveness  of  the  realism  re¬ 
sulting  from  an  abrupt  perspective  caused  by  having  the  point  of 
sight  too  near  the  subject,  and  the  practical  impossibility  of  a  point 
of  sight  placed  at  infinity  so  as  to  secure  parallelism  of  lines.  Such 
a  compromise  is  possible  by  placing  the  standing  figure  at  a  distance 
of  not  under  thirty  feet  from  the  camera;  and,  if  adopted,  it  would 
prevent  young  ladies  from  denouncing  photographers  for  having 
represented  them  with  feet  of  monstrous  dimensions  when  the 
peculiarities  of  the  pose  necessitate  the  feet  being  visible. 

This  adoption  of  different  points  of  sight  in  one  picture  explains 
what  soma  photographers  have  designated  the  unreality  and  in* 
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possibility  of  one  of  Raffaelle’s  cartoons,  The  Transfiguration,  which 
is  intended  to  illustrate  scenes  that  are  transpiring  simultaneously 
at  the  top  of  a  “  high  ”  mountain  and  at  its  base.  The  whole  of  the 
details  of  the  scene  at  the  base  indicate  the  point  of  sight  as  being 
very  close  to  the  actors  grouped  in  the  scene  ;  and,  from  such  point 
of  sight,  although  it  is  quite  possible  the  mountain  top  might  also 
liave  been  seen,  yet  it  is  barely  probable.  Hence  for  the  trans¬ 
figuration  scene  itself  the  point  of  sight  has  been  raised  to  nearly 
the  mountain  summit ;  and,  not  only  so,  but  it  is  brought  much 
nearer  to  the  figures  there  depicted.  But  photography,  being  a 
realistic  art,  must  eschew  the  conventional  tricks  of  the  painter,  and 
this  brings  us  back  to  the  scenic  background. 

It  was  stated  by  a  speaker,  at  the  termination  of  Mr.  Macbeth’s 
lecture,  that  several  photographers  who  had  justly  the  reputation 
of  being  eminent  in  their  profession,  especially  as  regards  the 
lighting  and  posing  of  the  figure  or  figures  forming  a  picture, 
possessed  so  little  knowledge  of  perspective,  and  those  laws  which 
determined  the  adjustment  of  a  scenic  background  to  the  figure, 
that  the  horizon  in  such  ground,  which  should  in  most  cases  be  on  a 
level  with  the  head  of  a  sitter,  was  in  many  instances  so  ignorantly 
or  recklessly  placed  as  to  be  no  higher  than  the  hips  or  even  the 
knees,  implying  that  the  camera  was  brought  down  to  that  level 
when  taking  the  portrait. 

Now,  as  in  nature  the  horizon  in  a  landscape  is  opposite  to 
the  eyes,  or  point  of  sight,  so  should  it  be  in  the  photographer’s 
studio,  in  which  the  horizontal  line  of  the  scenic  background  ought 
to  be  placed  as  nearly  as  practicable  on  the  same  level  with  the 
lens.  This  would  render  impossible  the  perpetration  of  incongruities 
of  the  nature  hinted  at ;  and,  although  slight  departures  were  made 
from  this  rule,  still  there  would  be  nothing  in  the  resulting  picture 
to  greatly  shock  the  sensibilities  of  an  educated  observer.  Even  a 
superficial  knowledge  of  perspective  and  its  applications  would  be 
much  better  than  none  at  all. 

A  scenic  background  should  never  have  a  horizon  line  of  a  pro¬ 
nounced  character,  and  when  such  indefiniteness  happily  prevails  it 
may,  without  interfering  with  the  head  of  the  portrait,  be  brought 
up  to  its  level;  and  whereas  we  are  most  familiar  with  the  faces  of 
our  friends  when  viewed  from  a  point  approximately  of  the  same 
height,  so  ought  the  photograph,  in  order  to  be  a  good  and  easily- 
recognised  likeness,  also  be  taken  from  that  altitude,  whence  it 
follows  that  the  horizon  line  of  the  scenic  background  will  also  be 
on  the  line  of  the  head,  assuming  such  a  background  to  have  been 
employed. 

But  truth  in  nature  is  not  apparently  greatly  outraged  if  we 
take  a  slight  liberty  with  realism,  and  lower  the  background  six 
or  eight  inches  from  the  point  dictated  by  strict  accuracy.  This 
slight  degree  of  pandering  to  conventionalism  does  no  harm,  while 
it  may  be  the  means  of  withdrawing  from  the  immediate  sur¬ 
rounding  of  the  head  a  horizontal  line  which  would  be  a  serious 
interference.  While  no  background  painter  possessing  proper 
skill  would  allow  a  well-determined  ling’  to  cross  the  scene  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  head,  yet,  unfortunately,  such  do  exist. 

We  are  not  here  contending  for  the  display  of  taste  in  back- 
giounds,  otherwise  we  would  say  that  the  scene  should  be  only 
faintly  suggestive  instead  of  being  depicted  with  full,  pronounced  de¬ 
tail  ;  but  we  do  contend  that  photographers  themselves  should  make 
an  aim  at  being  at  least  approximatively  accurate  in  the  selection 
and  placing  of  the  background,  so  as  to  avoid  the  incongruity  of 
seeing  in  the  photograph  two  entirely  distinct  perspectives.  Go  to 
nature  for  a  few  minutes,  and  when  you  and  your  friend  are  walk¬ 
ing  in  a  field  stop  for  a  moment  and  examine  the  relation  between 
ie  lorizon  and  the  friend,  when  the  former  will  be  found  on 
a  level  with  the  head  of  the  latter. 


A  USEFUL  APPLICATION  OF  THE  BITUMEN  PROCESS. 
The  practical  hint  about  to  be  given  is  one  that  may  prove  of  value 
to  professional  photographers  for  producing,  by  very  simple  means, 
a  coppei  plate  from  which  the  design  or  imprint  on  their  mounts 
may  be  obtained.  Many  photographers  are  capable  of  making  a 
tasteful  and  original  design  for  the  back  of  their  mounts,  but  find 


when  they  come  to  have  it  engraved  of  several  different  sizes,  it 
becomes  a  somewhat  expensive  matter,  particularly  if  the  design  be 
i  of  an  elaborate  description;  hence  they  frequently  have  to  be  con¬ 
tent  with  the  stock,  and  sometimes  hackneyed,  patterns  of  the 
!  mount  manufacturers.  If  the  design  be  simply  written  direct  upon 
j  the  stone  the  cost  would  certainly  be  less,  but  the  result  is  never  so 
good  as  when  transferred  from  an  engraved  copper  plate. 

By  the  method  about  to  be  described  any  photographer  of 
ordinary  intelligence  may  produce  his  own  printing  plates — either 
for  his  mounts,  billheads,  or  address  cards,  and  without  any 
previous  knowledge  whatever  of  engraving  —  at  a  cost  (however 
elaborate  the  design  may  be)  but  little  exceeding  that  of  the  copper 
plates  themselves.  The  process  is  simply  a  photo-etching  one. 

In  the  first  place,  the  design  and  lettering  must  be  drawn  or 
written  on  a  sheet  of  smooth  cardboard,  and  from  this  a  negative  is 
made.  The  best  plan  is  to  make  the  design  on  a  larger  scale  than 
is  required  for  the  plate — say  on  a  royal  or  imperial  board.  The 
advantage  in  proceeding  in  this  way  is  twofold: — First,  the  draw¬ 
ing  need  not  be  quite  so  neatly  done,  for  when  it  is  reduced  any 
trifling  defects  will  be  less  noticeable  than  if  it  were  made  the  same 
size  as  required  for  the  plate.  Second,  when  the  desigu  is  on  a 
larger  scale  it  may  be  reduced  in  copying  to  any  size  that  may 
afterwards  be  required,  so  that  one  drawing  will  suffice  for  several 
different  sizes.  From  the  large  design  a  negative  is  now  made. 
This  should  be  fully  exposed,  so  that  considerable  vigour  may  be 
obtained  in  the  development  without  risk  of  clogging  up  the  flyer 
details,  which  would  be  the  case  if  it  were  at  all  under-exposed.  The 
negative  may  be  produced  by  any  process;  but  it  is  essential  that 
the  lines  be  clear,  transparent,  and  as  free  from  fog  and  veiling  as 
possible. 

Now,  if  we  were  to  employ  our  negative  direct  for  producing  the 
etched  plate,  we  should  get  just  the  reverse  of  what  is  required. 
Therefore,  from  the  negative  we  must  take  a  transparency.  This  must 
be  very  strong,  the  lines  being  as  black  as  they  can  well  be  made, 
while  the  other  portions  are  as  free  as  possible  from  veiling.  This 
quality  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  unless  the  negative,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  be  tolerably  strong.  If  the  transparency  be  made  by  camera 
printing  the  negative  may  be  taken  somewhat  larger  than  the 
largest  size  plate  required  ;  then  from  it  any  number  of  smaller  sizes 
may  be  obtained  at  will.  Thus  one  negative  will  serve  for  any 
size  of  transparency. 

A  suitable  transparency  having  been  obtained,  the  next  thing  is  to 
produce  from  it  the  copper  printing  plate.  Copper  plates  of  different 
sizes  may  be  obtained  from  any  establishment  which  supplies 
printers’  materials.  Possibly,  however,  if  the  plate  have  been  long 
in  stock  its  surface  may  be  somewhat  tarnished.  In  that  case  it 
must  be  repolished  with  wash  leather  and  a  little  precipitated  chalk 
moistened  with  methylated  spirit  or  benzole.  In  all  cases  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  subject  the  plate  to  this  treatment,  so  as  to  ensure  its 
freedom  from  all  traces  of  greasy  matter  left  in  the  polishing.  The 
plate  is  now  attached  to  a  pneumatic  plate-holder,  and  a  dilute  solu¬ 
tion  of  bitumen  in  benzole  is  poured  on  and  drained  off  in  the  same 
manner  as  collodion  and  dried.  With  regard  to  the  strength  of  the 
solution  little  can  be  said,  as  different  samples  of  bitumen  vary  con¬ 
siderably  in  their  characteristics  ;  but,  as  a  rough  guide,  we  may 
mention  that  it  should  be  of  such  a  strength  that,  when  dried  on 
the  copper,  it  should  only  be  sufficient  to  communicate  a  slightly  - 
brown  tint  to  the  metal. 

The  transparency  (which  should  previously  be  rubbed  over  with 
a  little  French  chalk  as  a  safeguard  against  the  bitumen  adhering  to 
it  while  printing)  is  placed  in  a  pressure-frame  with  the  bitumenised 
plate  upon  it,  and  then  exposed  to  light.  Strong  sunlight  is  the 
best;  three  or  four  hours  will  generally  be  required.  In  diffused 
daylight  as  much  as  two  or  three  days  may  be  necessary,  as  the 
bitumen  process  is  an  exceedingly  slow  one.  When  the  print  is 
deemed  to  be  sufficiently  deep  the  plate  is  removed  from  the  frame 
and  placed  in  a  dish  of  turpentine,  to  dissolve  the  bitumen  where 
the  opaque  portions  of  the  transparency  has  protected  it  from 
the  action  of  light,  leaving  the  copper  bare.  With  some  samples 
of  bitumen,  however,  turpentine  alone  will  not  dissolve  it ;  hence,  if 
it  be  found  after  the  lapse  of  a  fevv  minutes,  that  the  bitumen  is  not 
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being  dissolved,  a  little  benzole  must  be  added,  bearing  in  mind 
that  too  much  of  this  will  dissolve  the  whole  of  the  film,  even  where 
the  light  has  acted.  When  the  copper  has  been  rendered  bare 
in  the  lines  the  plate  is  rinsed  in  clear  turpentine  and  then  dried. 

The  plate  should  now  be  carefully  examined,  and  if  the  design 
show  any  imperfections  it  should  be  cleaned  off  with  benzole  and  a 
new  one  produced.  Full  and  complete  working  details  of  the 
bitumen  process,  which  is  given  here  only  in  outline,  will  be  found 
on  pp.  595  and  607  of  our  volume  for  1882,  to  which  the  reader 
will  do  well  to  refer  before  commencing  operations. 

The  photographic  portion  of  the  work  being  completed,  the  back 
and  all  those  parts  of  the  plate — except,  of  course,  the  lines — which 
are  not  protected  with  the  bitumen  are  painted  over  with  Bruns¬ 
wick  black.  The  plate  is  then  immersed  in  a  dish  of  the  etching 
fluid.  The  one  we  prefer  is  a  strong  solution  of  the  perchloride  of 
iron ;  but  professional  etchers,  as  a  rule,  use  dilute  nitric  acid — one 
part  of  acid  to  two  of  water — the  bubbles  of  gas,  when  this  agent 
is  employed,  being  removed  by  gently  rubbing  the  surface  of  the 
plate  over  with  a  feather.  When  it  is  judged  that  the  design  is  bitten 
in  sufficiently  deep  the  plate  is  washed  and  dried  and  then  closely 
examined.  If  the  lines  are  not  considered  deep  enough  the  plate 
is  replaced  in  the  fluid,  and  the  etching  continued.  If  there  be 
much  very  fine  detail  in  the  design  it  is  sometimes  advisable, 
before  re-immersing  the  plate,  to  paint  such  portions  (where  it 
occurs)  over  with  Brunswick  black,  so  as  to  protect  them  from 
further  action,  as  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  finer  lines  should  be 
so  deep  as  the  bolder  ones. 

When  sufficient  depth  is  attained  the  plate  must  be  thoroughly 
washed  with  water  to  remove  all  traces  of  the  etching  agent. 
Finally,  the  bitumen  is  cleaned  off  with  benzole,  and  the  plate  is  then 
ready  either  for  printing  from  direct,  or  for  producing  impressions 
to  be  transferred  to  stone  and  afterwards  printed  from  litho¬ 
graph  icaliy. 

- <3* - 

It  is  not  often  that  the  photographer  is  likely  to  injure  him¬ 
self  by  accidentally  splashing  nitric  acid  upon  his  skin,  though 
when  collodion  was  more  used  than  it  is  at  present  this  was  by  no 
means  infrequent.  Still,  the  acid  is  employed,  and  a  method  of  pre¬ 
venting  any  ill  effect  from  such  an  accident  will  be  useful  to  know. 
A  writer  in  the  Chemical  News  states  that  he  recently  met  with 
such  a  disaster,  the  acid  going  on  to  his  face.  Copious  effusion 
with  cold  water,  followed  by  the  application  of  ammonia,  potash, 
lime  in  water,  &c.,  were  tried,  and  without  effect.  Considering  the 
action  of  the  acid  to  be  an  intensified  process  of  oxidation,  he  ap¬ 
plied  a  weak  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  so  that  the  nitric  acid  might 
spend  its  energy  upon  oxidising  it.  The  result  was  marvellous. 
The  blisters  were  reduced  in  a  few  minutes,  the  irritation  removed, 
and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  the  wound  healed. 


We  have  been  making  a  calculation  as  to  the  amount  of  metal 
required  for  the  aggregate  amount  of  t}rpe  that  has  been  employed 
during  the  last  twenty  years  to  “set  up”  in  various  periodicals 
announcements  of  the  discovery  of  photographing  in  colours.  Tln'ee 
lions  from  Trafalgar-square  and  a  griffin  could  be  cast  from  them, 
and  still  leave  some  to  spare.  The  turn  for  the  repetition  of  the 
perennial  story  has  come  round  again,  so  The  Times  informed  us 
last  week  that  “  an  engineer  at  Versailles  claims  to  have  discovered 
the  art  of  taking  photographs  in  colours  ;  or,  in  other  words,  of 
reproducing  the  colours  of  the  body  or  landscape  photographed.” 


Tiie  Bodleian  Library,  among  its  treasures,  holds  the  Hope  collec¬ 
tion  of  engraved  portraits,  numbering  some  two  hundred  and  ten 
thousand,  and  it  is  taking  steps  to  increase  the  number  largely. 
The  librarian  has  issued  a  notice  asking  for  the  presentation  of 
interesting  objects,  which  he  classifies  under  four  headings,  the  last 
being  directed  to  authors,  inviting  them  to  present  the  library  with 
their  photographs  and  engraved  portraits,  and  to  add  on  the  back 
their  full  names  and  any  other  particulars.  By  “authors”  the 
librarian  understands  composers  of  printed  books,  pamphlets,  maga¬ 
zine  articles,  maps,  and  music,  his  design  being  to  form  and  per¬ 
petuate  a  portrait  gallery  of  literature. 


In  these  days,  when  almost  every  other  man  is,  or  claims  to  be,  an 
“  author,”  the  mass  of  portraits  which  would  accumulate  if  the  appeal 


were  fully  responded  to  is  appalling  to  think  of ;  hence  the  recom¬ 
mendation  we  had  almost  penned  may  be  left  unwritten.  It  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  libraiian  should  add  to  his  notice  the  word 
“  permanent”  before  photographs. 


Bv-the-wav,  the  engravers  are  making  use  of  one  of  poor  Rejlander's 
pictures — the  new  edition  of  Lord  Tennyson’s  works,  to  he  published 
the  first  of  next  month,  being  illustrated  by  a  portrait  engraved  |,y 
Mr.  G.  J.  Stoddart  from  a  photograph  taken  by  the  late  Mr.  O.  <;. 
Rej  lander. 

Are  we  to  have  a  new  Copyright  Bill  at  last  or  not  l  Mr.  Hastings 
introduced  one  again  hist  week,  and  on  Wednesday  it  passed  the 
the  first  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons.  We  have  not  yet  re¬ 
ceived  a  printed  copy,  but  we  understand  that  in  its  main  features  it 
resembles  that  introduced  last  session. 


Last  year’s  Bill  has,  however,  been  carefully  revised,  and  the 
celebrated  suit  of  the  Stereoscopic  Company — in  which,  as  oiu 
readers  may  remember,  the  Company  lost  its  case  through  a  suc¬ 
cessful  contention  being  raised  that  the  “author”  of  the  registered 
picture  was  not  Mr.  Nottage — has  been  the  cause  of  certain  modifica¬ 
tions  and  additions  being  made,  in  order  to  prevent  future  disputes 
as  to  “who  is  the  author  of  a  photograph.”  Mr.  McLaren  intro¬ 
duced  a  short  Bill  last  session  to  meet  this  point,  but  it  was  dropped 
at  an  early  stage. 

Most  of  our  readers  have  heard  of  the  Jabloclikoff  candle — one  of 
the  earliest  departures  of  a  novel  character  in  modern  electric  light. 
The  inventor,  from  whom  it  derives  its  name,  has  recently  devised 
a  remarkable  kind  of  battery  in  which  metallic  sodium  in  thin 
plates  takes  the  place  of  zinc  or  other  similar  element.  When  not 
in  use  the  sodium  is  covered  with  a  hydrocarbon  to  prevent  oxida¬ 
tion.  A  company  has  been  formed  in  Paris  to  work  this  sodium 
battery,  which  is  stated  to  possess  by  far  the  highest  electro-motive 
force  of  any  battery  known. 


We  have  often  alluded  to  the  useful  department  for  the  examina¬ 
tion  and  verification  of  scientific  instruments  at  Kew — an  establish¬ 
ment  whose  scope  of  usefulness  is  still  unknown  to  a  large  majority  ; 
though,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  for  a  trifling  fee  a  thermo¬ 
meter,  for  example,  can  be  examined  and  its  performance  given  to 
fractions  of  a  degree  upon  every  degree  of  its  scale,  the  wonder  is  that 
it  is  not  taken  advantage  of  to  a  far  greater  extent.  Though  a  photo¬ 
grapher  in  some  delicate  operations  should  always  be  provided  with 
a  thermometric  instrument  to  be  depended  upon,  it  is  rare  that  he  is 
called  upon  to  undertake  operations  where  the  utmost  exactitude  in 
time-keeping  is  required.  It  may,  however,  be  interesting  to  learn 
that  he  can  now  send  even  his  watch  to  Kew,  and  for  a  sum  vary¬ 
ing  from  five  shillings  and  sixpence  to  one  pound,  according  to 
the  class  desired,  have  his  watch  examined  and  a  certificate  of  its 
rate  given  to  him. 

The  Liverpool  Astronomical  Society — the  only  similar  Society  out 
of  London — has  done  good  work  in  photography,  as  our  pages  have 
shown.  Our  learned  contributor,  the  Rev.  S.  J.  Perry,  F.R.S., 
whose  article  on  astronomical  photography  at  Stoneyhurst  Obser¬ 
vatory,  which  we  gave  to  our  readers  a  few  months  ago,  was  found 
of  such  great  interest,  has  testified  to  the  same  fact.  In  a  lecture 
he  recently  gave  before  the  Liverpool  Astronomical  Society  upon 
Sun  Spots,  he  recommended  attention  being  given  to  a  branch  of  the 
science  but  little  pursued — the  photographing  of  “  faculee  and  rice 
grains,”  as  certain  peculiar  appearances  upon  the  face  of  the  sun  are 
termed.  By  that  means,  he  said,  it  was  very  probable  the  nature  of 
sun  spots  might  be  discovered.  If  the  Society  attempted  it  and 
succeeded  as  well  as  they  had  done  in  some  of  the  stellar  photo¬ 
graphs  he  had  seen,  he  “  would  venture  to  say  their  sun  pictures 
would  be  second  to  none  in  the  world.” 


We  do  not  often  hear  of  the  magnesium  light  nowadays,  except  in 
connection  with  sensitometer  experiments.  Its  comparatively  high 
price  has  made  its  use  a  luxury,  or  even  a  curiosity,  rather  than  a 
necessity.  And  now  that  -the  electric  light  has  made  such  progress 
it  is  doubtful  whether  magnesium,  even  if  provided  at  a  much  lower 
rate,  would  take  a  leading  place  in  photographic  operations.  But 
experimenters  are  still  at  work,  and  often  have  we  been  promised 
marvellous  reductions  in  the  price  of  the  metal,  which  is  mainly 
governed  by  that  of  sodiuni — the  chief  factor  in  its  economic  prod.uc-. 
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on  A  process  for  the  production  of  magnesium  by  electrolytic 
.-eiicy  has  been  patented,  and,  as  a  test  of  its  capability,  Dr.Frbhlich 
tely  brought  before  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences  a  large  lump 
'  metal  made  under  the  patent.  The  mode  of  manipulation  is  to 
ise  chloride  of  magnesium,  and  to  decompose  it  by  the  electric 
irrent  while  in  a  state  of  fusion. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  A  FANCY  DRESS  BALL. 

ne  of  the  latest  novelties  in  connection  with  the  practice  of  photo- 
rapby,  and  one  which  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been  regarded 
i  an  imaginative  dip  into  Utopia,  is  the  system  which  has  prevailed 
uring  recent  years  of  photographing  the  guests  at  balls  during  the 
mrse  of  the  proceedings,  thus  saving  the  trouble  involved  in  the 
ecessity  for  specially  dressing  for  a  visit  to  the  photographer, 
he  introduction  of  artificial  light  into  the  photographer’s  studio  in 
measure  did  away  with  the  need  for  a  special  “dress  rehearsal,” 

3  the  person  was  thus  enabled  to  call  at  the  photographic  studio  on 
is  or  her  way  to  the  ball  itself,  and,  at  the  expense  of  a  few  minutes’ 
elay,  secure  the  desired  picture.  Even  this  slight  amount  of  trouble 
eterred  many  from  securing  such  representations  of  themselves  in 
istumes  removed  from  those  of  everyday  use,  the  opportunities  for 
hich,  especially  in  the  case  of  fancy  dress  and  masked  balls,  are  of 
ifficiently  rare  occurrence  to  render  them  noteworthy  incidents  in 
>cial  life. 

It  remained  for  the  late  Signor  Lombardi  to  solve  the  difficult 
roblem  of  how  to  induce  the  ball-going  public  to  become  ready 
nd  remunerative  clients  of  the  photographer.  His  happy  con- 
eption  of  taking  the  studio  to  the  sitter,  instead  of  trying  to 
ntice  the  sitter  to  the  studio,  was  from  the  first  a  success  both 
hotographically  and,  we  should  say,  financially.  By  means  of  the 
uxograph  apparatus — which,  by  its  simplicity,  does  away  with  the 
ostly  and  cumbrous  appliances  required  for  the  electric  light — 
hgnor  Lombardi,  assisted  by  Mr.  Alder,  the  patentee  of  the  luxo- 
p-aph,  some  five  years  ago  made  the  first  successful  experiment  in 
istablishing  a  photographic  studio,  if  not  in  the  ball-room,  at  least 
n  an  adjoining  apartment  or  ante-room.  The  measure  of  success 
nay  be  calculated  when  it  is  stated  that  something  like  a  hundred 
ind  fifty  negatives  were  taken  on  that  occasion.  The  electric  light 
las  since  been  used  in  a  similar  manner  in  Paris  on  the  occasion  of 
t  fete,  and  subsequently  in  London  the  famous  Cromwell  House 
‘ post's  plastiques ,”  and  the  recent  fancy  ball  of  the  Savage  Club  in 
die  Albert  Hall,  have  been  so  treated.  But  it  is  only  the  sim- 
ilicity  and  portability  of  their  apparatus  which  enables  the  Luxo- 
p'aph  Company  to  make  a  special  feature  of  this  class  of  business. 

Curious  to  see  what  progress  they  had  made  in  the  course  of  five 
years  in  the  establishment  of  a  smoothly- working  system,  we  seized 
the  opportunity  of  dropping  into  the  “photographic  room”  during  the 
progress  of  a  private  fancy-dress  ball  at  one  of  the  large  West  End 
halls,  having  previously  called  to  inquire  whether  photography  was  to 
form  part  of  the  evening’s  programme.  -At  5  p.m.  we  found  Mr. 
Alder  superintending  the  commencement  of  the  erection  of  the 
needful  apparatus. 

This  consists,  as  many  of  our  readers  are  aware,  of  an  immense 
reflector  lined  with  silvered  glass,  by  which  the  light  is  thrown  upon 
'the  sitter.  This,  with  its  pedestal,  stands  some  eight  or  ten  feet 
high,  so  that  it  is  not  the  most  comfortable  of  pieces  of  apparatus 
to  move  about.  In  the  centre  of  the  back  of  this  reflector  is  a  large 
lantern  glazed  with  blue  or  violet  glass,  in  which  the  compound 
that  produces  the  light  is  burned.  The  products  of  combustion  are 
of  a  most  poisonous  and  suffocating  character,  and  must,  therefore, 
be  led  away  into  the  open  air.  This  is  easily  effected  by  means  of  a 
few  lengths  of  sheet-iron  stove  pipe  passing  from  the  lantern  to  the 
upper  part  of  one  of  the  windows  opened  just  sufficiently  to  allow 
the  tube  to  pass  out  into  the  open  air.  In  wet  or  windy  weather 
the  open  window  is  protected,  by  nailing  over  it  a  thick  cloth  or 
canvas. 

So  perfect  is  the  system  that  less  than  an  hour  suffices,  in  a 
strange  place,  to  erect  the  apparatus  and  make  all  the  needful 
arrangements;  and  during  the  whole  of  the  “subsequent  proceed¬ 
ings”  the  clients  remain  iii  happy  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  only  divided  by  a  thin  screen  from  the  higlily-poisonous  and 
almost  unbreathable  smoke  produced  by  the  combustion  of  the 
pyrotechnic  compound.  The  apparatus  itself  travels  comfortably 
by  rail,  the  particular  one  whose  erection  we  have  witnessed  having 
traversed  a  good  many  miles  of  country  in  its  time.  As  we  leave  to 
prepare  for  the  evening,  Mr.  Alder  informs  us  “  it  will  only  be  a 
small  ball ;  one  hundred  and  eighty  are  down  for  supper,  and  that 
is  about  the  number  of  sitters  we  reckon  to  secure  on  big  occasions,” 


Later  on,  about  ten  o’clock,  w’e  leave  the  brilliantly-lighted  ball¬ 
room,  with  its  bright  colours  and  ever-changing  forms,  and  find  our 
way  to  the  quieter  and  less  brilliantly-lighted  apartment  devoted  to 
photography.  We  are  warned  as  we  enter,  by  the  soft  blue  light 
that  fitfully  illuminates  the  centre  of  the  room,  which  is  hidden 
from  us.  by  the  background,  that  an  exposure  is  being  made.  We 
wait  until  it  dies  out,  when  from  behind  the  background  emerges 
a  fairy  form  gorgeous  in  white  satin  and  hair  powder,  and  repre¬ 
senting — goodness  only  knows  what  !  She  is  followed  in  rapid 
succession  by  three  or  four  cavaliers  in  court  costumes  of  much 
similarity  in  st\le  but  diversity  of  detail.  Then  follow  a  hetero¬ 
geneous  collection  of  characters  of  more  or  less  (some  principally  the 
lattei-)  gorgeousness — from  the  bejewelled  Indian  prince,  the  Spanish 
danseuse,  the  coquettish  cantiniere,  in  her  smart  dress,  tasselled  boots, 
and  (let  us  whisper  it)  immense  “dress  improver,”  to  the  typical 
barrister  in  wig,  gown,  and  check  pants,  the  gentleman  in  the 
canon’s  uniform  (which  somebody  irreverently  describes  as  that  of  a 
“  Somerset  House  porter),”  and,  lowest  of  all,  the  young  man  who 
turns  up  in  his  last  season’s  lawn  tennis  costume.  We  looked  on  as 
each  took  his  or  her  turn,  and  could  not  help  remarking  how  most 
of  them  entered  into  the  spirit  of  their  respective  characters.  The 
supercilious  nonchalance  of  the  courtier  raised  a  desire  to  kick  the 
individual  who  in  everyday  life  was  probably  a  stockjobber.  The 
Spanish  danseuse  appeared  anxious  to  favour  the  small  audience 
with  a  gratuitous  performance  on  the  tambourine  during  the  expo¬ 
sure  ;  while  our  cantinibre,  when  persuaded  that  she  would  not  be 
able  to  keep  still  long  enough  in  the  act  of  delivering  a  military 
salute,  became  content  to  devote  her  attention  to  the  exhibition  fb 
the  best  advantage  of  her  top-boots  and  dress  improver. 

The  light  for  focussing  was  derived  from  a  line  of  gas  jets  sur¬ 
mounting  the  reflector,  the  operation  of  capping  the  lens  being  un¬ 
necessary,  as,  except  when  the  pyrotechnic  mixture  is  burning,  there 
is  no  light  sufficiently  powerful  to  affect  the  plate.  The  exposures  are 
measured  by  the  quantity  of  the  burning  compound,  and  seemed  to 
average  from  twelve  to  fifteen  seconds  with  a  lens  somewhat 
stopped  down.  By  a  division  of  labour  the  work  proceeded 
smoothly  and  rapidly.  One  to  arrange  the  subject,  one  to  manage 
the  light,  a  third  to  change  the  plates  aud  take  the  names  and 
addresses,  formed  the  complete  staff.  The  subject  having  been 
posed  and  focussed,  a  signal  is  given  and  the  sound  of  a  “  vesuvian" 
striking  is  heard.  This  dropped  into  the  dish  of  burning  com¬ 
pound,  the  door  of  the  lantern  is  closed  and  the  exposure  com¬ 
mences.  No  plates  are  developed  on  the  spot,  as,  from  a  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  value  of  the  light,  errors  in  exposure  are 
rare.  “Have  you  many  failures  from  any  cause?”  we  asked. 
“  We  had  one  at  our  last  ball,”  was  the  reply.  “  It  is  impossible  to 
always  to  detect  a  move,  but  if  we  see  unsteadiness  or  have  reason  to 
suspect  actual  movement  we  repeat  the  exposure;  otherwise  we 
trust  to  the  first  plate.” 

We  learnt  subsequently  that  at  this  “small”  ball  (there  -were 
about  a  couple  of  hundred  dancers)  between  fifty  and  sixty  cabinet 
pictures  were  taken,  two  only  of  which  were  spoilt  by  movement  of 
the  sitter.  We  concluded  that,  while  this  system  is  an  undoubted 
convenience  to  the  sitter  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  it  may 
be  made  a  most  remunerative  one  to  the  photographer;  aud  it  is  to 
us  surprising  that  it  has  not  become  more  popular  than  it  is  at 
present. 


NOTES  ON  THE  COMPOSITION  OF  A  PICTURE. 

By  Norman  Macbeth,  R.S.A. 

[An  abstract  of  a  communication  to  the  South  London  Photographic  Society. 
On  entering  on  the  subject  which  I  have  taken  in  hand,  I  wish  it  to 
be  understood  that  a  great  portion  of  what  I  shall  have  to  say  will 
be  of  so  desultory  a  nature  that  I  expect  more  profit  may  be  gained 
from  the  answers  to  questions  put  than  from  what  I  now  bring 
before  you, 

Art  is  that  power  by  which  wre  manifest  our  individuality. 
Every  man  has  his  own  way  of  treating  a  suoject,  and  it  is  of  great 
importance  that  he  have  a  proper  field  in  which  to  define  his  ideas ; 
therefore  the  first  thing  under  consideration  in  art  is  “the  field  of 
view” — that  is  to  say,  the  space  in  which  we  are  to  exercise  our 
minds.  _  .  . 

Perhaps  you  have  never  asked  yourself  the  question — “  Y  ky  is  it 
that  pictures  are  oblong  aud  not  square  We  have  the  precedent 
of  the  square  form  in  sculpture  and  in  Roman  architecture,  but  this 
is  generally  where  the  centre  forms  a  special  feature  of  design.  In 
illustrations  which  are  an  evidence  of  expression. and  thought,  how¬ 
ever,  the  oblong,  either  vertical  or  horizontal,  is  always  adopted. 
The  reason  of  this  is  that  we  must  have  variety  in  a’l  that  we  do  oy 
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way  of  illustration.  The  difference  between  length  and  breadth  ; 
affords  this  variety.  As  an  example  of  the  necessity  for  variety  I 
show  a  square  divided  into  four  by  two  lines.  A  conspicuous  object 
placed  at  the  crossing  of  these  lines  is  central ;  there  is,  therefore, 
no  variety. 

The  best  proportion  between  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  picture  i 
is  got  by  taking  the  two  sides  of  a  square,  the  diagonal  of  which 
forms  the  length  of  the  base.  This  proportion  can  be  most  beauti-  j 
fully  tilled.  My  own  studio  is  built  on  these  proportions,  namely,  ; 
thirty-live  feet  long  and  twenty-five  feet  broad.  Having  got  the 
field  of  view,  it  is  important  to  see  how  we  should  subdivide  it  to 
some  purpose. 

If  we  divide  such  a  space  equally  into  three  portions  —  first 
vertically,  then  horizontally — we  shall  find  that  each  intersection 
of  a  horizontal  line  with  a  vertical  line  gives  a  point  where  an 
object  of  interest  may  be  placed.  The  same  rule  holds  good 
if  we  divide  into  five,  or  with  any  odd  number.  But,  if  we 
divide  with  even,  we  land  ourselves  in  the  same  difficulty  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  square:  we  lack  variety.  Attention  should 
never  be  drawn  towards  the  centre  of  a  picture  if  possible,  but 
rather  away  from  the  centre.  Thus,  if  we  are  making  the  divisions 
into  five  parts,  an  object  at  one  of  the  outer  intersections  will  be 
more  expressive  than  one  more  central.  It  is,  further,  to  be  noticed 
that  if  we  choose  as  a  point  of  interest  on  one  side  of  our  picture  the 
intersections  of  any  two  certain  lines  we  must  not  use  the  corres¬ 
ponding  intersections  on  the  opposite  side,  but  another.  It  is  easy 
to  apply  these  principles  to  the  camera  by  drawing  lines  on  the 
ground  glass,  when  the  striking  objects  may  be  made  to  fall  on  the 
intersections  of  them.  The  principle  which  I  have  brought  before 
you  is  very  old.  I  first  saw  it  in  Howard’s  Sketched  s  Manual , 
which  I  would  strongly7  commend  as  the  best  book  I  know  on  the 
subject;  but  I  fear  it  is  now  out  of  print. 

In  using  the  camera  it  is  important  to  fix  a  good  base  line. 
This  should  be  at  least  twelve  paces  from  the  point  of  view. 
There  is  a  tendency  with  many  photographers  to  bring  the  base 
line  too  near  the  camera  by  tilting  the  latter  forward.  Of  course  much 
in  this  matter  depends  upon  the  height  of  the  camera.  Thus,  the 
view  may  be  taken  from  the  average  height  of  a  standing  figure  or 
of  a  sitting  figure.  If  we  take  in  portions  of  foreground  too  near 
us  these  appear  too  large  in  proportion  to  those  in  the  distance. 
The  base  line  may  subtend  an  angle  of  60°  to  the  camera.  More 
should  not  be  included,  as  the  eye  cannot  take  in  more  without 
going  beyond  the  sphere  of  its  axis.  As  already  explained,  the  centre 
of  the  picture  should  not  be  in  the  centre  of  the  plate.  To  take,  for 
example,  a  street  view:  it  is  a  mistake  to  make  the  two  sides  of  the 
street  occupy  equal  parts  of  the  plate.  If  the  two  sides  of  a  picture 
are  alike  all  interest  ceases.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
the ‘‘centre  of  the  view”  and  the  “vanishing  point,”  the  latter  of 
which  may  be  entirely  out  of  the  picture.  [These  matters  were 
made  very  plain  by  the  diagrams  illustrating  them.] 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  the  horizontal  line  of  a 
picture.  If  we  divide  our  field  of  view  into  three  equal  parts  by 
two  horizontal  lines,  either  of  these  may  be  used  as  the  horizontal 
line  of  our  picture.  It  is  a  mistake  to  have  the  horizontal 
line  in  the  centre,  dividing  the  picture  into  two  equal  parts,  as 
there  is  thereby  a  division  of  interest.  Where  the  view  is  low,  as 
in  a  sea  view,  the  horizon  line  should  be  the  lower  of  the  two  lines 
mentioned.  When  the  view  is  high,  as  in  mountain  scenes,  the 
upper  line  should  be  chosen.  In  the  first  case,  room  is  left  for 
the  composition  of  clouds  ;  in  the  second,  for  sufficient  foreground, 
trees,  and  mountains. 

In  connection  with  sky  composition,  I  need  scarcely  point  out  to 
you  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  double  printing  ;  but  I  would 
say  a  word  in  favour  of  the  sky-shade  for  use  when  the  clouds 
happen  at  the  time  to  compose  well  with  the  landscape.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  bringing  before  the  photographic  world,  some  time 
ago,  a  sky-shade  invented  by  Mr.  J.  Parker,  of  Gflasgow.  I  find 
the  best  times  of  day  for  getting  skies  to  be  the  afternoon  and 
evening.  Before  I  used  the  sky-shade  I  could  not  get  the  fore¬ 
ground  sufficiently  exposed  at  the  same  time  as  the  sky,  but 
now  I  can  easily. 

One  of  the  charms  of  the  works  of  the  greatest  artists  is  that 
the  principles  that  I  have  enunciated  can  be  clearly  traced,  and 
that  they  yet  do  not  force  themselves  on  one’s  view.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  that  I  have  given  you  are  easy.  The  whole  thing  depends 
on  the  application  ;  but,  adhering  to  the  principles,  there  is  ample 
means  for  producing  variety.  It  is  true  that  these  principles  are 
by  many  artists  not  known.  Still  even  many  follow  them  as  it 
were  intuitively,  being  brought  up  with  examples  containing 
them, 
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In  coming  to  speak  of  figure  subjects,  I  should  advise  those  ol 
you  who  have  not  read  it  to  get  Burnett’s  book  Un  CoiiihosUion 
which  I  can  strongly  recommend.  lie  points  out  in  what  UiffVren 
forms  a  figure  subject  may  be  brought  out — never  square,  but  in 
diamond,  round,  serpentine,  or  diagoua;  form. 

When  portraiture  was  first  practised  by  photographers  there  wa 
a  tendency  to  place  the  head  in  the  centre  of  the  picture,  leaving 
great  gap  above  or  to  the  side.  The  following  method  will  he  foiin< 
useful  in  deciding  the  position  which  the  head  should  occupy  : 
For  an  “English  head”  let  the  distance  between  the  top  of  tb- 
head  and  the  top  of  the  picture  be  a  quarter-head  length  ;  for  tin 
“common  head”  size  a  half-head  length  ;  for  the  “  kit-kat,"  when 
the  hands  are  shown,  three-quarters  of  a  head  length  ;  for  a  “  half 
length  ”  portrait  a  whole-head  length. 

Let  me,  in  conclusion,  commend  to  your  notice  Mr.  H.  P.  Robin 
son’s  new  book,  in  which  there  is  much  that  is  most  excellent.  I 
am  only  sorry  that  he  has  not  shown  more  examples,  less  writing 
and  more  illustration,  especially  pointing  out  what  to  avoid,  a*  well' 
as  what  to  pursue.  [Mr.  Macbeth  very  fully  showed  this  by  uianv 
diagrams  which  he  had  before  his  audience.  He  also  exhibited  li 
great  many  engravings -taken  from  the  works  of  the  best  painter-, 
during  the  last  hundred  years,  most  of  which  are  to  be  found  in 
South  Kensington  and  the  National  Gallery.  Mr.  Macbeth  strongly 
recommended  all  photographers  to  visit  the  exhibitions  of  the  seas'iil, 
and  make  the  composition  of  a  picture  their  special  study.  Any 
novice  can  easily  acquire  the  development  of  a  plate,  when  lie  wiil 
find  himself  at  sea  in  the  management  and  direction  of  the  earner.!  j 


RAPID  VERSUS  SLOW  DEVELOPMENT. 

[A  communication  to  the  Bristol  and  West  of  England  Amateur  Photographi.- 

Association.] 

Tnw  advocates  of  rapid  development  invariably  object  to  slow 
development— first,  on  account  of  the  extra  time  required;  and 
secondly,  on  the  ground  that  developing  slowly  causes  a  discoloura¬ 
tion  of  the  gelatine  film.  Now,  as  to  the  little  extra  time  required: 
this  surely  should  be  no  objection  to  the  amateur,  who  works  for  the 
love  of  the  art.  A  few  minutes  more  or  less  spent  on  each  picture 
certainly  should  form  no  objection.  I  readily  admit  that  a  very 
protracted  development  may  cause  slight  discolouration,  but  cannot 
consider  this  as  any  serious  drawback,  because  such  discolouration 
may  readily  be  removed  by  a  short  immersion  in  the  alum  ami 
citric  acid  solution  ;  moreover,  the  advantages  of  developing  slowly 
are  so  great  that  they  would  far  outweigh  the  disadvantage  of  a 
slight  staining  of  the  film,  even  supposing  such  stain  to  be  permanent 
and  not  removable. 

A  slow  development  undoubtedly  gives  a  greater  range  of  grada¬ 
tion  between  the  high  lights  and  deepest  shadows,  and  as  we  have 
in  nature  an  infinite  number  of  gradations,  it  follows  that  a  slow 
development  will  give  a  better  aud  truer  rendering  of  a  subject 
than  a  rapid  one. 

In  order  to  develope  slowly,  three  courses  are  open  to  us :  we 
may  use  a  large  proportion  of  bromide  or  a  small  proportion  of 
ammonia,  or  may  add  the  ammonia  gradually,  adding  it  by  succes¬ 
sive  small  doses  until  the  desired  amount  of  density  and  detail  are 
obtained.  This  latter  is  the  method  I  invariably  adopt,  and  con- 
sider  it  gives  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  results,  as  it  enables  us  to 
have  entire  control  over  the  development,  to  avoid  fog,  obtain 
brilliancy  combined  with  delicacy  and  softness,  and,  most  important 
of  all,  enables  us  to  correct  errors  of  exposure. 

In  the  instructions  issued  by  most  manufacturers  of  gelatine 
plates  we  are  told  to  add  certain  quantities  of  pyro.,  bromide,  and 
ammonia;  then,  if  the  picture  flash  out  and  show  signs  of  over- 
exposure,  we  are  directed  to  apply  more  bromide,  or,  in  other 
words,  when  the  picture  is  half  spoilt,  we  are  to  do  what  we  can  to 
prevent  its  total  loss. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  method  of  proceeding  is  totally 
wrong,  as  it  is  building  up  a  picture  on  an  imperfect  foundation  ;  for, 
when  once  a  trace  of  fog  has  made  its  appearance,  it  is  impossible  to 
successfully  carry  the  development  further  without  adding  to  the 
fog  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  But  by  slow  development,  even  if  a 
plate  have  been  exposed  five  times  longer  than  necessary,  it  is 
possible  to  produce  a  negative  without  the  slightest  trace  of  fog, 
and,  moreover,  without  any  loss  of  brilliancy — in,  fact,  equal  in 
every  respect  to  one  which  has  received  only  the  normal  exposure. 

Now,  as  an  ounce  of  practice  is  worth  a  pound  of  theory,  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  expose  three  plates  under  a  transparency,  to  one  of  which  I 
will  give  five  seconds’  exposure,  to  the  second  fifty  seconds’,  and  to 
the  third  one  hundred  seconds’,  or  ten  and  twenty  times  the  correct 
exposure, 
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I  can  admit  that  the  professional  photographer,  working  in  the 
tudy  with  the  light  under  control,  may  so  accurately  time 
, is  exposures  that  there  may  be  no  necessity  for  such  careful  and 
autious  development;  but  with  amateurs  who,  like  myself,  practise 
non  all  classes  of  subjects  and  under  all  conditions  of  light,  errors 
f  exposure  must  occur.  Still,  if  we  observe  the  rule  of  always 
'iving  a  full  exposure  and  developing  slowly,  not  a  single  plate 
lould  be  lost. 

In  addition  to  the  absolute  certainty  of  thus  working,  the 
is ults  obtained  are  certainly  superior  to  those  by  rapid  develop- 
ient,  having  the  pluck  and  brilliancy  characteristic  of  a  good  wet 
late. 

Next  as  to  formula  for  developer.  I  usually  keep  two  stock 
dutions : — 

No.  1. 


Pyrogallic  acid . * .  1  ounce. 

Bromide  of  ammonium . >»••••  £  „ 

Citric  acid  . . .  80  grams. 

Water  . 8  ounces. 


No.  2. 

Ammonia .  1  ounce. 

Water  .  7  ounces. 

To  develope  a  half-plate  :  take  four  ounces  of  water,  to  which  is 
[ded  one  drachm  of  No.  1 ;  immerse  the  plate  in  this  solution, 
id  allow  it  to  soak  for  a  moment  or  two.  Next  measure  out  one 
achm  of  the  No.  2  solution,  one-fourth  or  a-quarter  drachm  of 
liich  is  poured  into  a  measure  and  mixed  with  the  pyro.  solution 
which  the  plate  has  been  soaking.  This  solution  is  again  poured 
ion  the  plate,  and  if  sufficiently  exposed  the  higher  lights  will 
nvly  appear,  but  without  much  density.  A  second  quarter  drachm 
ammonia  is  now  added  as  before.  With  this  addition  the  more 
illiant  half-tones  will  make  their  appearance,  and  the  higher 
;hts  gain  a  little  additional  density.  The  third  quarter  drachm 
ammonia  is  then  added,  when  the  details  and  faint  half-tones 
11  gain  in  force.  The  remaining  portion  of  ammonia  being  added, 
e  faintest  half-tones  will  be  brought  out  and  the  high  lights  have 
ined  the  full  density,  the  resulting  picture  being,  as  far  as 
welopment  is  concerned,  all  that  could  be  desired.  In  the  event 
considerable  over-exposure,  the  first  or  second  addition  of 
nmonia  may  be  sufficient  to  fully  develope  the  picture  and  give  full 
■nsity — in  which  case,  of  course,  no  further  addition  should  be  made. 
I  do  not  attach  any  importance  to  the  formula  I  have  given  ; 
y  good  standard  formula  may  be  used.  The  one  great  point  of 
iportance,  however,  is  to  commence  with  a  small  portion  of  the 
inionia,  adding  it  by  successive  small  doses  until  the  desired 
;  suit  is  obtained.  E.  Brightman. 

- * - - 

TRANSATLANTIC  JOTTINGS. 

lE  great  interest  with  which  the  recent  discussions  on  dark-room 
iimination  have  been  followed  in  this  country  has  been  echoed  in 
.  uerica,  and  society  after  society  has  taken  up  the  question  and 
'  icussed  it  in  all  its  bearings.  The  Photographic  Section  of  the 
.  nerican  Institute,  the  Association  of  Operative  Photographers  of 
■w  York,  the  Chicago  Photographic  Association,  and  the  Amateur 
notographic  Club  of  the  same  city  have  all  in  turn  had  before 
Inn  the  question  of  the  best  and  safest  light  to  use  in  the  dark 
i>m.  Most  of  them  object  to,  or  decry  the  use  of,  ruby  glass,  and 
li  advantages  of  a  screen  or  screens  of  a  green  hue  in  combination 
1  tli  one  of  red  have  been  well  set  forth,  though  no  striking  decision 
I  s  been  come  to  by  any  of  them. 

One  of  the  best  things  of  the  month,  however,  in  connection  with 
belies  is  an  account  in  the  Photographic  Times  (New  York)  of 
l  New  Photographic  Society.”  The  preliminary  meeting  was 
ild  in  Chicago,  and  was  composed  of  about  forty  professional 
i  otographers.  The  Chairman  briefly  explained  the  objects  of  the 
ueting,  and,  when  one  of  the  assembled  photographers  asked  if 
ey  were  to  understand  the  object  of  the  new  society  was  to 
vance  the  price  of  photographs,  he  replied  in  the  affirmative.  One 
ember  explained  and  apologised  for  having  done  pictures  for 
ree  dollars  a  dozen,  and  recommended  that  others  besides  those 
esent  should  be  called  upon  to  join  the  movement.  Everyone 
ems  to  have  promised  to  further  the  objects  of  the  society,  and  it 
ts  arranged  that  the  public  should  be  taken  into  their  confidence, 
d  a  notification  advertised  in  two.  leading  papers  to  the  effect 
at  good  cabinets  cannot  be  done  at  three  dollars  a  dozen,  the  said 
tification  to  be  signed  by  as  many  photographers  as  possible.  It 
evident  from  the  discussion  that  not  only  are  cabinets  made  at 
F  l°w  price  named,  but  that  the  public  are  still  further  enticed 
the  presentation  of  chromos,,  panels,  &e. 


We  reserve  for  the  last  the  mention  of  one  of  the  most  amusingly- 
impudent  letters  we  have  ever  read.  A  Mr.  Hartley,  instead  of 
I  attending  the  meeting,  wrote  a  letter  giving  his  views  m  regard  to 
!  their  present  movement,  as  he  was  the  cause,  lie  stated,  of  their  meet¬ 
ing  together.  lie  explained  how  he  came  to  do  cheap  work — of 
course,  because  others  did  it  first ;  and  how  lie,  therefore,  “  swore  that 
I  would  compel  every  gallery  in  Chicago  to  reduce  their  prices,  which 
I  acknowledge  I  have  done.”  He  further  writes  : — “  1  now  wish  to 
state  that  you  can  do  nothing  to  advance  the  price  so  long  as  I  say 
it  shall  not  be  advanced.  *  *  *  You  have  not  the  courage  and 
backbone  to  advance  the  price  on  your  own  responsibility.  *  *  * 
So  the  best  thing  you  can  now  do  is  to  adjourn  the  meeting,  go 
home,  and  give  your  patrons  more  panels!”  The  Chicago  photo¬ 
graphers  are  evidently  going  to  have  nice  times. 

Society  matters  still :  there  appears  to  be  no  amateur  photo¬ 
graphic  society  in  New  York,  and,  in  consequence,  it  is  intended  to 
start  one,  a  notice  being  given  to  the  Photographic  Times  to  the 
effect  that  a  meeting  was  to  take  place  towards  the  end  of  March. 

Another  instalment  of  a  neatly-illustrated  paper,  by  C.  A. 
Needham,  on  Picturesque  Photography ,  appears  in  the  March  number 
of  the  same  journal,  and  contains  much  readable  matter  and  sundry 
good  illustrations.  We  confess,  however,  to  a  slight  feeling  of  be¬ 
wilderment  at  seeing  the  description  of  two  sketches  of  a  cross  with 
foliage  twined  round  it.  In  the  first  picture  the  cross  stands  up¬ 
right,  but  in  the  second  it  is  thrown  down  and  partly  buried  in  the 
ground.  The  upright  cross  is  an  example  of  “  rigid  symmetry,”  and 
the  second — the  fallen  cross — the  same  design  “  beautified  by  destroy¬ 
ing  its  rigid  symmetry,  but  preserving  its  equilibrium .”  True  enough, 
perhaps,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  but  inaptly  chosen  as  a  verbal 
illustration. 

There  must  be  something  in  the  American  climate  inimical  to 
the  working  of  carbon  processes,  for  we  have  more  than  once  had 
to  chronicle  failures  where  success  might  have  been  anticipated. 
The  climate  is  dry  and  the  temperature  at  times  excessive — two 
conditions  either  of  which  might  be  advantageous  alone,  but  when 
conjoined  are  calculated  to  place  considerable  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  beginner.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Section 
of  the  American  Institute  a  letter  was  read  from  a  gentleman  in 
Malone,  New  York,  describing  his  troubles  with  transparencies  by 
the  carbon  process.  He  had  made  beautiful  pictures  for  both 
windows  and  lantern  slides,  but  after  a  few  months  they  began  to 
crack,  and  now  he  has  not  one  of  them  left  of  presentable  appear¬ 
ance.  Mr.  Mason  (Secretary)  said  his  experience  had  been  similar. 

It  should  be  known  by  these  experimenters  that  if  the  plates  had 
been  carefully  coated  with  gelatine  and  chrome  alum  before  squee¬ 
geeing  the  tissue  on  to  them  the  transparencies  should  have  been 
able  to  withstand  a  very  considerable  amount  of  rough  usage  with¬ 
out  giving  way  in  any  form.  We  have  seen  transparencies  so 
treated  subjected  to  every  variety  of  temperature  and  of  moisture 
without  showing  the  slightest  tendency  to  crack  or  peel. 

Mr.  Falk,  whose  remarkable  photograph  of  a  stage  scene  was 
noticed  by  U3  some  time  ago — a  photograph  of  stage  setting  and 
actors  in  the  “Russian  Honeymoon” — has  a  long  note  in  Anthony's 
Bulletin  respecting  his  priority  in  the  first  successful  attempt  to 
obtain  a  photograph  of  the  stage  of  a  theatre  with  the  actors  upon 
it,  some  doubt  having  been  cast  by  an  art  journal  upon  his  claim  to 
be  the  first.  Some  misconception  seems  to  have  arisen,  founded 
upon  the  sequence  of  sentences  in  an  article  in  the  Mittheilungen 
treating  upon  this  interesting  photograph.  The  editor  of  the  latter 
journal,  however,  clearly  shows  that  he  did  not  in  any  way  call  in 
question  Mr.  Falk’s  being  the  first  to  achieve  the  feat. 

American  photographers  have  not  much  to  learn  from  their  British 
brethren  ;  but  when  we  read  that,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Operative  Photographers  of  New  York,  Mr.  Buehler  said  that  he 
still  mainly  uses  wet  plates,  except  when  he  has  a  very  lively  baby  or 
a  dog  to  take,  we  think  there  is  every  probability  that  he  will  at 
some  future  time  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  British  book  and  turn 
wholly  to  dry  plates.  The  public  now  will  have  quick  pictures.  As 
to  pyro.  or  oxalate:  that  will  find  its  own  level.  We  cannot 
avoid  thinking  that  the  professional  verdict  on  this  side  of  the  water 
is  almost  wholly  for  pyro. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  following  picture,  extracted  from  a 
correspondent  of  Anthony's  Bulletin,  will  be  considered  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  character  of  English  dry  plates,  however  it  may  depict 
the  sins  of  which  American  plate-makers  may  be  guilty  : — “  It 
is  dirt  everywhere.  Not  so  bad  now  as  it  was  some  time  ago. 
They  are  improving  ;  but  yet  there  is  room.  Probably  a  bubble 
will  appear  across  tRe  eye  either  iu  plate  or  film,  or  a  long  hair  from 
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some  man’s  whiskers  ;  then  a  lump  of  hard  gelatine  on  one  ear. 
Sometimes  transparent  veins  run  right  across  the  features  or  dress. 

The  emulsion  is  not  filtered  clean,  or  the  bottom 
ones  of  the  batch  are  coated — dirt  and  all.  Seine  of  the  plates  in 
the  same  box  are  clean.  Why  are  they  not  all  so  1  Today  I  had  a 
plate  spoiled  on  account  of  its  not  fitting  the  holder,  and  the  next 
piate  was  too  small.  On  the  next  plate  the  packing  had  dropped 
down  across  the  middle  of  the  film  and  showed  itself  in  the  develop¬ 
ment.  Ali  these  things  could  be  improved  upon  by  a  little  careful 
manipulating.” 


THE  “ HAPPY  MEDIUM;”  OR,  DARK-ROOM  ILLUMI¬ 
NATION. 

IN  THREE  CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER  II. 

In  my  last  communication  on  this  subject  I  related  an  experiment  by 
which  I  had  proved  to  myself  that  canary  medium  was  as  safe  a  light 
filter  as  a  singly-flashed  ruby  glass,  and  I  also  stated  that  having  had 
the  four  square  feet  of  my  dark-room  window  fitted  with  Mr.  W.  E. 
Debenliam’s  green  “cathedral”  glass,  and  having  found  the  light 
therefrom  not  only  unpleasant,  but  fur  me  insufficient,  1  returned  to 
my  old  plan  of  yellow  glass  and  double-flashed  ruby  glass — both  clear. 
My  experiments  also  showed  how  much  the  addition  of  a  diffusing 
element  to  a  clear  red  glass  enhanced  the  safety  of  the  red  glass.  On 
this  diffusing  character  of  ground  glass,  matt  varnish,  and  the  gram  of 
paper  I  place  the  highest  importance.  The  spectrum  of  a  glass  is  not 
altered  in  character  by  such  diffusion,  but  it  is  considerably  dimmed  in 
power. 

With  my  ruby  glass  au  nctturel  the  small  print  could  be  read  at  seven 
feet  distance ;  the  addition  of  a  very  thin  coat  of  matt  varnish  so 
dimmed  the  illumination  that  the  print  could  not  be  read  beyond  four 
feet.  According  to  the  law  of  the  intensity  of  light  this  gives  the 
effect  of  the  extinguishing  power  of  the  matt  varnish  at  a  high  figure, 
the  intensity  of  light  transmitted  by  clear  ruby  being  as  forty-nine 
to  sixteen  of  the  varnished  glass  at  equal  distances.  This  simply 
means  that  the  diffusion  of  the  ground  surface  or  grain  of  the  paper 
amounts  to  so  much  opacity.  I  think  it  is  the  diffusion  produced  by  the 
thickness  and  giain  of  the  canary  medium  that  gives  its  surprising 
safety,  for  to  me  it  is  surprising. 

Mr.  Dehenham’s  glass,  too,  is  not  ordinary  transparent  glass,  but 
glass  of  the  translucent  kind  seen  in  church  windows  and  other  places 
where  people  are  not  intended  to  look  out,  and  where  the  light  has  to 
be  diffused  so  as  not  to  shine  too  strongly  on  the  worshippers’  or 
auditors’  faces  or  into  their  eyes.  In  greenhouses  nearly  the  same  kind 
of  glass  may  be  found,  the  object  being,  as  before,  diffusion  of  light 
and  the  prevention  of  strong  rays  of  direct  sunlight  impinging  oil  "the 
plants.  I  cannot  see  why  Mr.  Debenham  uses  green  glass  in  particular. 
I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  think  any  other  equally  diffusing  glass  would  be 
as  safe,  and  I  am  certain  any  other  kind  of  glass  would  be  more 
pleasant  to  me.  When  I  ordered  the  glass  for  Mr.  Debenham’s  combi¬ 
nation  I  got  three  samples  sent.  Of  these,  wishing  to  give  the  matter 
the  most  satisfactory  trial,  I  chose  the  darkest  green.  This  may  account 
for  my  not  seeing  well,  my  window  facing  the  north.  As  I  said  before, 
I  have  a  dislike  to  anything  having  a  tint  bordering  upon  green,  and  of 
all  the  tints  of  green  I  dislike  most  the  yellow  tints.  Probably  hand  in 
hand  with  dislike  goes  weakness  of  vision  in  the  antipathetic  colour  of 
light.  This  brings  me  to  another  view  of  the  subject  in  hand,  and  a 
very  important  view — the  effect  of  the  colours  on  the  eye. 

A  considerable  number  of  gentlemen  assume — without  reason,  as  I 
contend — that  a  red  light  for  the  dark  room  is  more  hurtful  to  the  eye 
than  a  yellow  or  yellowish-green  light.  Even  if  these  gentlemen  are 
correct  with  regard  to  their  own  particular  eyes,  they  have  no  right  to 
apply  the  rule  to  the  eyes  of  other  people.  In  a  subdued  light  of  any 
kind  the  pupil  of  the  eye  dilates,  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  retinal  vessels 
diminishes,  and  on  a  sudden  access  of  bright  light  the  pupil  suddenly 
contracts  to  regulate  the  supply  of  light  in  response  to  a  reflex  stimulus ; 
a  rush  of  blood  to  the  vessels  takes  place,  and  there  is  no  wonder  if 
disagreeable  sensations  arise.  This,  I  maintain,  arises  not  from  the 
colour  of  the  dimmer  light,  but  from  its  scarcity  and  the  subsequent 
sudden  access.  Nothing  hurts  my  eyes  more  than  the  sudden  turning 
up  of  a  gas  in  a  previously-dark  room.  Let  anyone  try  turning  a  gas 
jet  quickly  up  and  down,  about  twenty  times  per  minute,  watching 
the  light  all  the  time.  I  give  a  quotation  from  the  letter  of  a  brother 
of  mine— a  physician  in  London — who  has  paid  some  attention  to 
the  study  of  the  eye.  He  had  evidently  misunderstood  my  own 
theory  on  the  matter;  but  that  is  of  little  consequence  so  long  as  we 
arrive  at  Bis.  The  excerpt  is  from  a  private  letter  to  me,  and  thus, 
possibly,  not  so  carefully  worded  as  it  might  have  been  had  he  known 
it  was  to  appear  in  these  august  columns.  It  will  be  seen  that  his  con¬ 
clusion  does  not  entirely  coincide  with  mine;  but  my  object  is  to  get  at 
the  truth  and  not  to  nurse  a  pet  argument  on  a  diet  of  falsity.  Here 
beginneth  the  extract : — 

“  About  photographic  light :  pure  yellow  light  is  in  itself  more  directly 
irritating  to  the  retina  than  any  other.  The  shades  are  irritating  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  they  approach  yellow.  I  know  an  artist  of  educated  visional  sen¬ 
sibility  who  says  that  certain  colours,  especially  ‘  reds,’  pain  lam,  and  there 


is  no  doubt  it  is  so.  I  tested  him,  and  there  wan  always  yellow  present 
don’t  think  the  thermic  properties  associated  with  red  light  can  m  anv  u 
influence  the  retina,  which  is  liable  to  far  greater  changes  of  tenu 
ture  without  appreciable  impairment.  So  far  as  the  colour  of  the  light 
I  am  with  you.  [My  proposition  to  him  was:  Red  light  does  no  n,oie  ha 
to  the  eye  than  any  other  light  under  similar  circumstances.—  A.  P  ]  j 
I  can’t  agree  that  contraction  of  the  pupil,  on  coming  into  bid Hit  liL.i 
can  of  itself  cause  dimness  of  vision.  On  the  contrary,  its  effect  wL 
be  to  limit  the  Held  of  vision,  but  not  improbably  to  give  increased  det 
within  that  field.  I  would  suggest  the  following  theory,  viz.:  that  t 
retina  in  the  dark  room,  being  comparatively  passive,  receives  coiiii-araiivt 
little  blood ;  that  when  over  stimulated  by  the  sudden  flood  of  white  light  I 
corresponding  excessive  ‘rush  of  blood’  to  the  retinal  vessels  occuis-  t| 
the  blurred  images  are  counterparts  of  the  buzzings  heard  in  the  ears'wlj. 
congested;  and  we  know  that  in  feverish  persons  with  congested  retina  tl 
images  are  blurred  just  as  they  are  in  anaemic  brain  conditions  when  tl 
balance  of  the  circulation  is  deranged  in  the  other  direction.  K.B.— T| 
parts  of  the  brain  for  the  action  of  the  pupil  and  for  the  regulation  of  tl 
retinal  blood  supply  are  totally  distinct.” 

In  a  supplementary  letter  on  the  same  subject  my  brother,  who  ha 
meanwhile  consulted  a  professional  specialist  tMr.  Marcus  Gunn)  ,, 
to  the  matter  of  his  previous  letter,  wrote  to  me  as  follows:— 

“The  thermic  properties  of  light  are  destroyed  by  passage  through  t) 
liquid  ‘media’  of  the  eye,  viz.,  aqueous  and  vitreous  humours.  On  qj, 
whole,  my  views  accord  with  your  own  that  the  eye  disturbance  will  |, 
proportional  to  the  difference  between  the  light  of  day  and  the  ‘  dimim-- 
of  the  dark  room.  There  is  a  very  great  opening  for  idiosyncratic  different 
both  as  regards  mere  sensitiveness  and  sensibility  to  certain  qualities  ( 
coloured  light.” 

Now  1  am  not  too  proud  to  confess  that  these  letters,  more  especially 
when  backed  by  an  authority  of  Mr.  Gunn’s  calibre,  gave  me  ven 
great  pleasure.  I  had  arrived  at  certain  conclusions,  and  spoken  them 
boldly  and  publicly,  before  I  noticed  the  remarks  of  Dr.  G.  A.  Herscbell 
in  your  issue  of  November  23rd,  1883.  Reading  the  article  by  Dr. 
Herschell  I  got  what  I  may  call  a  “facer”  at  first,  but  barring  his 
statement  as  to  the  peculiar  dangers  of  red  light,  which  I  do  not  tirnl 
his  own  arguments  to  bear  out,  1  failed  to  see  that  his  article  helped  us 
out  of  our  trouble.  He  condemned  red  light  certainly,  but  he  con 
demned  dim  light  of  other  kinds  almost  as  completely  ;  and,  considering 
that  we  must  for  plate-manipulation  modify  our  light  in  some  way,  I 
fear  he  left  us  just  where  we  wee.  He  does  not  recommend  any  light 
in  particular,  so  that  the  gist  of  his  remarks  is — “Give  up  photography 
or  run  the  risk  of  damaging  your  eyes.”  I  admit  at  once — who  dot'.- 
not? — that  it  would  be  better  if  we  could  work  in  daylight,  but  we 
cannot;  and  our  business  is  to  find  a  light  suitable  for  our  work  and  a* 
little  damaging  to  our  eyes  as  possible. 

All  the  discussions  before  learned  societies  of  late,  all  the  changes 
made  and  expense  incurred  in  the  lighting  of  dark  rooms,  have  hung  on 
the  assertion  that  red  light  is  more  injurious  to  the  eyes  than  other 
lights,  or  on  a  one-sided  and  vicarious  statement  that  yellowish  light  is 
the  most  pleasant  to  work  by.  I  for  one  am  now  satisfied  that  my  own 
original  ideas  were  correct— not  only  that  I  prefer  a  red  to  a  yellow 
light,  but  that  my  red  is  less  hurtful  than  the  vaunted  yellows.  I  wish 
for  my  own  sake  I  had  thoroughly  worked  out  and  investigated  these 
matters  long  ago,  and  I  regret  that  I  did  not  sooner  give  my  opinions 
to  the  readers  of  this  Journal ;  but  I  feel  that  late  as  I  am  in  the  Held — 
‘ ‘ Better  late  than  never.”  Even  since  I  wrote  the  first  “copy”  for 
these  pages  evidence  has  been  pouring  in  and  experiments  have  multi¬ 
plied,  so  that  what  I  meant  at  first  to  be  an  article  in  one  chapter  has 
swollen  to  two  chapters,  and  as  I  can  take  no  more  space  at  present  I 
must  even  add  a  third.  Andrew  Pringle. 


ON  LENSES* 

Of  single  lenses  there  are  three  distinctly-marked  varieties.  The  first 
is  the  ordinary  corrected  meniscus.  This  is  the  well-known  single 
landscape  lens.  The  two  faults  in  it  are,  that  a  small  diaphragm  is 
necessary  in  order  to  correct  its  spherical  aberration  and  give  good  defi 
1.  2.  3. 


Single  Lenses— 1.  Ordinary  Corrected  Meniscus. — 2.  Grubb’s  “  Aplanatic.”— 

3.  Dallmeyer’s  Single  Lens. 

nition,  and  that  it  gives  distortion.-  To  correct  to  a  certain  extent  the 
first  of  these  evils,  Mr.  T.  Grubb,  in  1857,  introduced  what  he  called 
his  aplanatic  lens.  It  is  not  aplanatic,  but  the  method  of  correction  he 
*  Continued  from  page  233. 
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Lployed — placing  the  negative  lens  at  the  convex  side-miLgated 
iherical  aberration  to  such  an  extent  that  he  thought  it  entitled  to  be 
Jled  “ aplanatic ”  in  comparison  with  the  ordinary  single  lens.  It 
av  therefore,  be  worked  with  a  larger  opening.  The  panel  portraits 
nv  shown  were,  with  one  exception,  taken  with  this  instrument, 
■illmeyer’s  single  lens  consisted,  like  some  of  Dollond’s  telescope 
jjeotives  of  a  negative  lens  between  two  positive  ones  ;  but  the  curves 
•e,  of  course,  quite  different,  being  calculated  for  marginal  definition 

id  flatness  of  field.  .  ,  ..  . 

The  so-called  “orthoscopic  lens,”  introduced  in  18o7,  was  constructed 
om  calculations  made  by  Petzval  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
imaged  upon  the  portrait  lens.  The  front  part  is  identical  with  that  of 
le  portrait  lens  ;  but  the  back  consists  of  a  dispersing  lens,  so  that  the 
whole  instrument  is  longer  in  focus  than  the  front 
part  alone.  It  was  a  curious  misnomer  to  call  it 
“orthoscopic,”  seeing  that  it  necessarily  gives  dis¬ 
tortion.  although,  from  the  diaphragm  being  at  the 
back,  this  distortion  is  in  the  contrary  direction 
from  that  given  by  the  single  lens.  There  were 
some  good  points  about  the  instrument,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  if  it  had  been  introduced  since 
the  advent  of  the  rapid  gelatine- bromide  process,  it 
would  have  found  more  favour,  especially  for  large 
portraits,  than  it  has  done.  I  should  not  be  at  all 
surprised  to  see  it  or  something  modelled  upon 
it  come  into  use.  Sufficient  care  was  not  always 
etzval’s  Orthoscope.  Jakea  make  the  correction  for  actinic  rays  per¬ 
fect.  In  one  that  I  possessed  it  was  necessary  to 
liift  the  camera  back  nearly  half-an-inch,  but  when  this  was  done  a  very 
ood  portrait  might,  in  a  quick  light,  be  taken  even  with  collo- 
ion. 

Triplet  lenses  were  introduced  in  two  ways.  One  was  as  an  instrument 
)r  obtaining  architectural  views  without  distortion ;  and  another  was  an 
daptation,  to  the  portrait  lens,  of  a  concave  glass  in  the  place  of  the  dia- 
hragm  for  the  purpose  of  lengthening  the  focus  and  flattening  the  field, 
later,  in  1858  I  think,  made  instruments  of  this  kind  for  sale.  As  an 
ccasional  expedient  a  similar  device  had  long  previously  been  employed. 
)erogy  made  many  of  such  instruments,  one  of  which  is  on  the  table. 
Mplets  have  now  been  generally  superseded  by  doublets. 

To  obviate  the  distortion  caused  by  the  single  lens  many  double 
ombinations  have  been  devised.  Iu  these,  the  diaphragm  being 
•laced  between  the  lenses,  the  distortion  caused  by  one  lens  is  counter- 
cted  by  distortion  in  the  contrary  direction  produced  by  the  other 
ens.  The  first  of  these  to  come  into  any  general  use  was  the  globe 
ens  of  Harrison,  brought  out  in  1860.  This  supplied  such  a  much-felt 
vant — that  of  a  lens  of  wide-angle  without  distortion — that  it  was  much 
ised  ;  but  the  exact  globe  form  was  found  to  favour  the  formation  of  a 
>atch  of  reflected  light  in  the  picture  called  a  “  flare”  spot.  Some  five 
'ears  later  Ross  introduced  a  lens  which  achieved  great  popularity, 
,nd  was  really  so  useful  an  instrument  that  it  deserves  some  special 
nention.  The  front  lens  was  a  meniscus  corrected  in  the  usual  manner, 
>ut  the  back  lens  had,  like  the  Grubb  single  lens,  the  negative  lens 
mtwards.  A  description  of  a  doublet  with  a  back  lens  of  this  cha- 
acter,  made  by  A.  Ross,  was  published  as  long  ago  as  1846.  The 
nstrument  had  a  wide  angle  of  light;  but  this  could  be  made  even 
vider  by  setting  the  lenses  a  little  closer  together,  as  has  been  done  in 
he  case  of  the  instrument  now  shown,  and  this,  so  far  as  I  have  been 


Ross’s  Doublet.  Dallmeyer’s  Wide- 

angle  Recilinear. 

able  to  ascertain,  without  in  any  way  injuring  its  definition.  The 
angle  light  admitted  permits  of  the  lens  being  used  even  for 
tall  buildings  by  raising  the  camera  front  without  tilting  the  back,  and 
think  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  no  longer  manufactured.  They 
appe  u  to  be  well  appreciated,  as  I  notice  that  when  any  are  in  the 
lands  of  the  dealers  they  are  marked  at  good  prices.  Dallmeyer’s  wide- 
angle  rectilinear  is  a  doublet  which,  constructed  on  different  principles, 
works  very  similarly. 

Busch  s  pantoscope  is  a  lens  partaking  of  some  of  the  characteristics 
o  the  three  last-mentioned  lenses.  It  has  a  very  wide  angle,  and  is  a 
very  useful  instrument.  It  differs  from  the  globe  lens  in  that  the 
extenor  surfaces  do  not  form  part  of  one  sphere.  I  have  not  found 
Hare  when  using  it.  A  lens  that  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
or  examining  is  a  doublet  by  Morrison,  of  New  York,  An  excellent 


Busch’s  Pantoscope. 
while  to  notice  two  which 


[1  ! 


judge,  however,  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor,  gives  a  favourable  account  of  it. 
The  striking  peculiarity  of  this  instrument  is  that  one  of  the  elements, 

the  back  one,  is  single,  all  the  cor¬ 
rection  being  performed  by  a  flint  in 
the  front  combination.  Some  eighteen 
or  twenty  years  since  I  constructed  an 
experimental  lens,  the  front  of  which 
was  a  single  meniscus  and  the  back  was 
an  objective  out  of  an  opera-glass, 
altered  by  having  the  flat  side  ground 
concave.  This  lens  gave  an  enormously  - 
wide  field,  but  requiied  the  use  of  a 
very  small  diaphragm. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration 
of  the  more  modern  doublets  it  is  worth 
I  believe  have  gone  out  of  manufac¬ 
ture.  These  are  the  periskop  of  Steinheil  and  the  Zentmayer  lens. 
Their  particular  interest  consists  in  the  fact  that,  being  constructed  of 
uncorrected  crown  lenses  only,  something  similiar 
to  them  can  easily  be  improvised.  Steinheil’s  peris¬ 
kop  consisted  of  two  similar  meniscus  crown  lenses 
placed  near  with  a  small  diaphragm  between  them. 

After  focussing,  the  camera  back  had  to  be  brought 
nearer  to  the  lens  by  ^  of  the  focal  distance.  The 
field  was  very  flat  and  the  angle  included  large. 

Zentmayer’s  lens  was  constructed  on  similar  prin¬ 
ciples,  but  was  furnished  with  two  diaphragms, 
the  larger  of  which  was  to  be  used  for  ‘  ‘  convenience 
of  light  ”  iu  focussing,  and  the  smaller  one  for  the 
exposure.  It  was  introduced  as  a  lens  not  requir¬ 
ing  correction,  although  made  of  one  medium  Steinheil’s  Periscope, 
crown  glass  only ;  but  this  paradox  was  only  apparent,  not  real. 

On  looking  at  the  diagram  of  spherical  aberration  (fig.  2 )  [page  26T], 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  general  approximate  focus  of  a  iens  possessing 
this  characteristic,  when  used  with  large  aperture  is  shorter  than  the 
focus  of  the  same  instrument  when  used,  with  a  small  diaphragm. 
Zentmayer’s  lens  had  great  spherical  aberration,  and  it  was,  there¬ 
fore,  only  necessary  to  make  the  focussing  and  exposure  dia¬ 
phragms  of  such  sizes  as  to  alter  the  focus  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  chemical  focus  was  shorter  than  the  optical  one.  I  have 
here  a  lens  that  I  had  constructed  some  years  previous  to  the 
Zentmayer  being  brought  out,  when  I  was  desirous  of  photographing 
subjects  occupying  a  wider  angle  than  I  could  get  with  the  lenses  theu 
to  be  purchased.  The  radii  are  about  as  six  for  the  convex  and  seven 
for  the  concave  surfaces,  and  the  distance  of  the  lenses  apart  as  four.  If 
the  lenses  are  of  large  diameter  in  proportion  to  the  focus  an  enormous 
angle  of  view  can  be  obtained. 

This  is  the  lens  which  within  the  last  week  your  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Briginshaw,  has  had  for  the  purpose  of  photographing  a  tall  building 
in  the  city  which  he  could  not  with  an  ordinary  lens  do,  on  account  of 
there  not  being  space  to  retire  with  the  camera.  He  has  brought  the 
negative  with  him,  and  you  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  occasional 
usefulness  of  such  an  instrument.  The  camera  was  used  levd»  and 
the  front  much  raised.  From  the  point  opposite  to  the  lens  five  inches 
can  be  measured  to  the  corner  of  the  plate.  This  gives  a  circle  of  ten 
inches.  The  focus  of  the  lens  is  about  three  and  a-half  inches. 
The  back  was  not  altered  after  focussing,  the  correction,  as  with 
Zentmayer’s  lens,  being  made  by  the  insertion  of  the  diaphragm. 

W.  E.  Debenham, 

( To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


A  FEW  REMARKS  ON  THE  USE  OF  IODISED  BROMIDE 
OF  SILVER  EMULSION  IN  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
HERR  KROH. 

Professional  photographers  often  make  the  not  unfounded  complaint 
that,  when  working  with  bromide  of  silver  emulsions  and  ammonia 
silver  oxide,  the  high  lights  and  delicate  shades  are  wanting  in  the 
clear  parts ;  and  even  though  these  may  be  present  in  many  cases  in 
the  negative,  it  seems  to  be  difficult  to  get  them  to  come  out  in 
the  print.  This  is  a  fault  against  which  many  experimentalists  have 
already  tried  to  protect  themselves  by  incorporating  iodide  of  silver  with 
the  bromide  of  silver  emulsion.  In  Herr  Kroh’s  studio  we  have  made 
the  most  various  experiments,  using  various  proportions  of  iodine  and 
of  bromine,  as  in  the  collodion  process;  that  is,  ascribing  to  the 
presence  of  the  bromide  of  silver  the  highest  sensitiveness  to  dark  ravs 
(that  is  to  say,  to  details  in  the  shadows),  and  the  opposite  to  iodide  of 
silver  sensitiveness  to  the  bright  rays  of  light  (that  is  to  say,  for  the 
intensity  of  the  light).  Certain  advantages  were  attributed  in  the 
collodion  process  to  such  different  strengths  of  iodising.  After  many 
fruitless  experiments  we  succeeded  (as  the  pictures  shown  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Vienna,  on  the  3rd  October  last, 
bear  witness),  with  the  formula  here  given,  in  getting  modulation, 
brilliancy  in  the  whites,  and  depths  and  shadows  rich  in  details, 
combined  with  great  sensibility. 
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Place  in  a  retort  of  two  litres’  capacity — 

Bromide  of  ammonium  .  24  grammes. 

Bromide  of  potassium . .  24  ,, 

Iodide  of  potassium .  5  ,, 

Dissolve  these  salts  in  500  c.c.  of  water,  then  add  eighty  grammes  of 
hard  gelatine,  and  leave  it  to  soften  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Mean¬ 
while  dissolve  in  a  separate  vessel  sixty  grammes  of  nitrate  of  silver  in 
500  c.c.  of  water,  and  in  the  usual  way,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Eder, 
add  ammonia  until  the  brown  precipitate  which  forms  at  first  is  re¬ 
dissolved;  that  is  to  say,  until  the  sdver  solution  has  become  clear 
again.  Now  place  the  flask  containing  the  gelatine  solution  in  a 
water  bath  at  55°  to  60®  C.,  and  leave  it  there  until  the  gelatine  is 
completely  dissolved;  then  add  the  ammoniacal  silver  solution  to 
it,  a  small  portion  at  a  time,  meanwhile  stirring  vigorously  and  con¬ 
tinuously  (otherwise  the  bromide  of  silver  would  be  apt  to  be  thrown 
down  instead  of  remaining  in  suspension).  Finally,  digest  the  mixture 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  at  about  50°  to  55°  C. ,  shaking  at  short 
intervals  and  pouring  a  trial  plate  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  in 
order  to  examine  it  at  the  light  and  to  observe  whether  the 
emulsion  has  been  converted  into  the  yellowish-green  modification. 
When  a  sample  has  passed  into  that  condition  the  digestion  may  be 
regarded  as  ended  ;  the  emulsion  is  poured  into  a  clip  to  stiffen, 
squeezed  through  canvas,  washed  in  eight  to  ten  changes  of  water 
in  the  course  of  two  hours,  and  the  nodules,  after  being  placed 
in  a  bag,  hung  up  to  drain  over  night.  Next  morning  place 
the  drained  nodules  in  a  beaker  in  order  to  melt  them,  adding 
250  c.c.  water,  which  was  omitted  during  the  preparation,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  washing,  as  well  as  iu  order  to  be  able  to  reduce  the 
quantity  of  water  to  be  added  in  case  the  emulsion  should  have 
absorbed  much  water  during  the  washing.  This  can  easily  be  com¬ 
puted,  and  the  excess  of  water  absorbed  during  the  washing  can  be 
deducted  from  the  quantity  of  the  final  addition  of  water. 

Those  who  wish  for  still  more  powerful  negatives  may  make  the 
following  addition  before  filtering  : — One  gramme  of  sublimated  iodine 
is  dissolved  with  iodide  of  potassium  in  ten  c.c.  of  water ;  about 
eight  drops  of  this  solution  are  added  in  order  to  make  the  emulsion 
work  more  powerfully.  For  reproductions,  line  drawings,  and  plans 
thi3  addition  may  be  doubled  or  trebled  according  as  one  wishes  to 
have  more  or  less  dense  negatives.  Ch.  Scolik. 

— Photo.  Correspondent. 


THE  DEVELOPING-ROOM  LIGHT  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

One  omission  in  my  last  communication  might  lead  to  some  fogging  of 
plates.  The  size  of  the  developing-room  was  not  stated,  and  the 
remarks  about  no  top  to  the  candle-illuminated  cardboard  lamp  being 
necessary  applied  only  to  those  used  in  large  rooms.  A  lamp  without 
a  top  in  the  little  developing  dens — once,  if  not  now,  common  in  Eng¬ 
land — would  probably  lead  to  fogging,  if  but  a  short  distance  intervened 
between  the  candle  flame  and  the  ceiling  and  closely  adjacent  four  walls. 
In  small  rooms  a  bit  of  yellow  or  green  or  white  paper  should  be  laid 
on  the  top  of  the  lamp,  and  care  taken  so  to  fold  it  on  the  top  of 
the  lamp  nearest  the  developing  dish  that  its  lower  surface  cannot  re¬ 
flect  light  down  on  the  dish.  It  may  be  so  torn  as  to  leave  a  rather  large 
hole  on  the  top  part  of  the  lamp  away  from  the  developing  dish, 
so  as  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  last  products  of  combustion. 

Among  coloured  single-layered  screens  of  whatever  material  made 
there  is  not  one  in  a  hundred  or  one  in  a  thousand  which  will  give  in 
its  purity  but  one  of  the  seven  primary  colours  of  the  spectrum.  The 
late  Professor  Alien  Miller’s  large  range  of  experiments  prove  this.  A 
summary  of  these  experiments  is  published  in  some  of  the  earlier 
editions  of  his  great  work  on  Chemistry  ” — perhaps  the  most  valuable 
book  of  reference  on  chemistry  extant,  next  to  the  larger  works  of 
Gmelin  and  Watts.  I  prefer  the  old  editions  of  Miller  to  the  new, 
though  the  latter  are  more  scientifically  arranged,  so  as  to  form  almost 
a  new  work.  The  editors  would  have  done  better  to  have  put  what 
they  had  to  say  in  a  separate  book  of  their  own,  instead  of  bringing  out 
a  hybrid  work  under  the  name  of  the  great  departed. 

As  it  is  unlikely  that  the  best  lamp  of  the  future  will  possess  but  a 
single-layer  screen,  spectroscopic  examinations  of  a  limited  number  of 
single  screens  only  are  likely  to  be  of  little  practical  value.  Two  bad 
single  screens  superimposed  are  indeed  often  likely  to  make  one  of  the 
best  double  screens  obtainable  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  two  layers  may 
separately  let  plenty  of  fogging  light  through,  but  the  .one  may  have 
just  the  power  of  cutting  off  the  rays  which  do  mischief  through  the 
other,  and  the  two  superimposed  may  let  more  useful  light  through 
than  any  screen  in  which  attention  has  been  directed  only  to  the 
power  of  actinic  absorption  of  a  single  sheet.  Hence  the  value  of  the 
power,  when  it  can  be  obtained,  of  selection  from  many  green  and 
yellow  samples  of  oil  silk.  With  twenty  varieties  of  colour  of  those 
silks  on  a  polychromatic  negative  an  experiment  can  be  tried  at  one 
blow  on  400  superimposed  pairs,  on  a  single  half-plate,  at  a  cost  of  but 
a  few  pence,  and  the  best  pairs  ascertained.  Then  the  auxiliary  power 
of  the  spectroscope  could  be  brought  in  to  find  out  the  defects  of  the 
best  pair  (which  defects,  however,  would  probably  be  of  little  prac¬ 
tical  importance),  and  then  a  third  oil  silk  layer  with  scarcely  any 
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colour  at  all  in  it  might  be  found,  but  which  would  just  cut  off  the  ) 
feeble  rays  theoretically  mischievous.  Probably  no  screen  h  the  I 
which  permits  the  shape  of  the  flame  to  be  seen  through  it,  ami  peril. ' 
but  two  thicknesses  of  oil  silk  would  let  it  be  seen.  Thin  m 
layers  of  other  varieties  of  green  and  yellow  could  be  added.  Til 
layer  upon  layer  of  new  colours  could  be  laid  on — each  layer  ul  <>  im 
ducing  more  of  the  Starnes’  lamp  principle-  -at  the  same  turn  that  t 
variations  in  colour  empirically  narrowed  down  the  escaping  light  in;  ! 
and  more  to  a  pure  colour  of  the  spectrum,  preferably  green  p/ut  a  lit 
yellow  deterioration.  Probably  the  be3t  light  will  he  that  iu  win 
enough  layers  of  coloured  films  are  laid  on  to  prevent  the  shape  of  t 
flame  being  seen  through  the  composite  screen  and  no  more, 
course  the  papers  or  silks  must  not  be  gummed  together  where  t 
light  shines  through  them— a  very  dangerous  thing  to  do  in  the  case 
papers  especially.  A  man  who  thinks  he  can  improve  his  paper  serc-t 
by  rendering  it  more  transparent,  by  gum  or  otherwise,  usually  labou 
under  a  fatal  error.  W.  H.  Harrison. 

Lucerne,  April  20,  1884. 


FOREIGN  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

A  Colossal  Album. — The  Latest  Parisian  Novelty. — A  Onto 

to  Porcelain  Painting. — Herr  Giesse  on  Photograph, 

Portraiture  in  an  Ordinary  Room. — Papin’s  Digester  as  a> 
Emulsioniser. — The  Action  of  Light  uros  Ferrous  Oxalate. 
According  to  the  Arcliin  a  large  album  is  at  present  lying  in  the  shoj 
of  Herr  Collin,  court  bookbinder,  Berlin.  It  is  to  lie  presented  ti 
Herr  Henry  Villard  by  the  German  guests  present  at  the  opening  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  and  contains  their  portraits  in  boudoir 
size. 

It  is  now  the  correct  thing  for  a  Parisian  dame  to  have  her  photo¬ 
graph  taken  at  home.  Une  dame  du  haut  ton  who  has  made  up  her 
mind  to  be  taken  sends  a  telegram  to  some  photographer  who  makes  a 
speciality  of  this  branch  of  the  business,  and,  presto!  the  thing  is 
done.  Consequently,  fashionable  people  no  longer  tell  their  servants 
to  say  “  not  at  home”  Avlien  a  h  ire  calls,  but  prefer  to  say — “  Madam 
begs  you  to  excuse  her ;  she  cauuot  see  anyone,  as  she  is  having  her 
photograph  taken  !” 

Herr  Giess,  in  the  Archiv,  makes  a  few  remai-ks  respecting  photo¬ 
graphing  in  rooms.  He  uses  a  large  wall  mirror  (about  five  feet  high) 
as  a  reflector  to  help  to  lighten  the  shadows.  The  first  time  he  used  it 
he  simply  leant  it  against  a  table,  the  result  being  that  the  rays  of 
light  thrown  by  it  were  projected  upwards  instead  of  in  the  opposite 
direction,  thus  causing  the  shadows  under  the  chin,  the  nose,  and 
round  the  eyes  of  the  sitter  to  disappear,  or,  at  auyrate,  to  be  too 
much  modified.  He  then  got  a  carpenter  to  make  a  frame  for  it  set 
upon  castors,  which  allowed  him  to  move  the  mirror  backwards  and 
forwards  or  to  place  it  at  any  angle  desired.  With  a  portrait  lens,  a 
three-inch  stop,  and  moderately-quick  dry  plates,  when  using  the 
mirror  he  gave  an  exposure  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  seconds  in  an 
ordinary  room.  An  energetically-working  pyrogallic  acid  developer 
was  found  most  suitable. 

The  painters  on  porcelain  in  the  Thiiringian  Forest  have,  it  is  said, 
received  a  severe  check.  The  Photographische  Gesellschaft  in  Berlin, 
which  has  acquired  the  right  of  publishing  copies  of  the  paintings  of 
many  celebrated  masters,  have  lately  seized  in  one  small  Rhoneland 
town  a  number  of  copies  upon  porcelain  and  the  steel  plates  from  which 
they  Avere  copied,  as  infringing  their  rights;  and  a  Berlin  firm  which 
sold  unauthorised  reproductions  in  oil  colours  of  some  copyright  pic¬ 
tures  has  been  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  100,000  marks — say  £40,000 
or  £50,000. 

According  to  Graeter,  in  the  Photo.  Cor  respondent,  the  length  of  time 
that  gelatine  emulsion  has  to  be  cooked  may  be  shortened  l>y  using  a 
Papin’s  digester.  If  the  vapour  pressure  in  it  be  equal  to  four  atmo¬ 
spheres  the  temperature  will  be  about  140c  C.,  aud  then  cooking  for  a- 
quarter  of  an  hour  should  be  as  effective  as  cooking  for  an  hour  at 
ordinary  atmospheric  pressure.  At  such  a  temperature  soft  gelatine 
would  be  destroyed. 

In  the  Comptes  Pendus  M.  Lemoine  relates  that  he  has  taken  mix¬ 
tures  of  oxalic  acid  and  chloride  of  iron  in  solutions  of  various  con¬ 
centration  and  of  different  quantitative  proportions,  exposed  them  to 
sunlight  always  in  films  of  the  same  height  and  thickness  for  the  same 
length  of  time,  and  observed  the  decomposition  by  measuring  the 
carbonic  acid  evolved.  The  rapidity  of  the  decomposition  (the  intensity 
of  the  light  not  being  taken  into  account)  is  at  first  almost  constant, 
and  continues  so  until  about  one-half  of  the  mixture  is  decomposed ; 
afterwards  it  decreases.  It  is,  however,  greater  if  the  oxalic  acid  and 
the  chloride  of  iron  solutions  have  each  been  previously  and  separately 
exposed  to  light  for  a  considerable  time.  The  decomposition  also 
proceeds  more  rapidly  Avhen  the  solutions  are  dilute,  or  when  they 
contain  an  excess  of  oxalic  acid.  The'latter  then  only  acts  as  a  diluent. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  decomposition  i3  retarded  when  the  mixture 
contains  excess  of  chloride  of  iron,  as  that  absorbs  the  rays  of 
light. 
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RECENT  PATENTS. 

PATENTS  APPLIED  FOR. 

\To.  7,190.— “Production  of  Coloured  Photographs.”  J.  Wetter;  com- 
i  micated  by  L.  Forquignon.—  Dated  May  3,  1884. 

'fo.  7,201. — “Photographic  Cameras.”  T.  Samuels,  Monken  Hadley, 
1  ddlesex. — Dated  May  3,  1884. 


<®ur  dtotorral  ®abk. 

Picture-Making  by  Photography.  By  H.  P.  Robinson. 

London :  Piper  and  Carter. 

lis  latest  work  from  the  pea  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson  will  be  welcomed 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  production  of  artistic  effects,  containing, 
it  does,  the  experiences  of  one  who  may  be  accepted  as  the  English 
jresentative  of  art-photography.  The  author’s  aim  may  be  described 
his  own  words  from  the  preface  : — 

1  ‘  I  fear  that  a  great  deal  more  will  be  found  concerning  my  own  per- 
nality  and  productions  than  a  modest  writer  would  willingly  admit ;  but 
is  cannot  easily  be  avoided.  The  nature  of  the  information  to  be  con- 
yed  and  the  lessons  to  be  inculcated  demand  that  I  should  teach  the 
suits  of  my  own  experience,  and  suggest  that  the  pictures  which  have 
en  the  outcome  of  that  experience  would  be  the  most  suitable  illustra- 
>ns.  It  will  be  evident  that  pictures  which  have  been  actually  produced 
•  photography  will  better  show  the  peculiarities  and  limitations  of  the  art 
an  any  other  method  of  illustration.  ” 

And  so  Mr.  Robinson  proceeds  to  discuss  in  a  chatty  way  the  different 
anches  of  his  subject,  not  even  overlooking  the  matters  of  “  Gelatine 
lates  and  their  Uses,”  and  “  Our  Tools.”  In  the  chapters  which  deal 
ith  the  selection  and  treatment  of  subjects  and  the  introduction  of 
;ures  into  the  picture,  anecdotes  are  told  of  the  maimer  in  which 
any  of  his  best-known  works  were  conceived,  reproductions  of  such 
orks  being  introduced  as  illustrations.  The  work  contains  four  full- 
age  illustrations,  by  Sprague  and  Co.'s  “ink-photo.”  process,  of  some 
:  Mr.  Robinson’s  best-kuown  and  most  recent  successes,  besides  a 
rge  number  of  woodcuts  taken  from  other  of  his  works  as  they 
xppen  to  serve  his  purpose.  The  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
/ery  photographer. 


Pikenix  Instantaneous  Shutter. 

Leeds :  Reynolds  and  Branson. 

"e  had  occasion  to  notice  this  shutter  some  twelve  months  ago,  but  it 
>me3  before  us  now,  if  not  in  a  new  form,  at  least  with  modifications 
hich  so  alter  its  working  that  it  is  practically  a  new  shutter.  It  still 
insists  of  the  two  essential  parts — the  rising  flap  and  the  drop;  but, 
i  place  of  the  adjustable  spring  which  actuated  the  flap  in  the  older 
rm,  we  have  now  a  weighted  lever  adjustable  to  any  variation  of 
tposure,  from  (say)  a-quarter  of  a  second  to  (in  combination  with  the 
ibber  band  on  the  “  drop  ”)  any  degree  of  rapidity. 

The  alteration  is  in  many  respects  an  undoubted  improvement, 
prings  are  at  best  unreliable  elements  in  any  compound;  but  the 
mplicity  of  the  weighted  arm  now  substituted  is  beyond  cavil,  and  its 
(ficiency  equals  its  simplicity.  Its  adjustability  within  certain  bounds 
p  also  an  important  feature.  The  alteration  in  the  motive  power  of 
he  flap  portion  of  the  shutter  does  not  interfere  with  its  use  for  slow 
xposures ;  and  an  arrangement  is  provided  by  means  of  which  the  drop 
hutter  is  kept  out  of  action  while  the  flap  is  manipulated  alone  to  give  ex¬ 
posures  of  any  duration. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeitng. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

May  13  . 

Great  Britain . 

5a,  Pall  Mall  East. 

The  Studio,  Chancery -lane. 

College  of  Physical  Science. 
Temperance  Hall. 

Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street. 
Masons’  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 

,,  13  . 

Bolton  Club . 

,,  13  . 

Nowcastle-on-Tvne  . 

„  14  . 

Bury  (Annual  Meeting)  . . 

,,  14  . 

Photographic  Club 

,,  15  . 

Loudon  and  Provincial 

_ 

SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Tub  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  1st 
mst.^  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  John-street,  Adelphi— Mr. 
Edwin  Cocking  m  the  chair. 

.-I  ^  Herman  said:  It  is  my  most  painful  duty  to  take  the  chair  on 

t  us  first  meeting  of  the  Society  after  the  lamented  death  of  our  President, 
whose  loss  we  au  so  deeply  deplore.  For  twenty-five  years  this  Society  has 
existed  unuor  one  President,  and  during  those  long  years  we  have  not  only 


entertained  feelings  of  deep  respect  for  him  but,  I  may  say,  love.  I  think 
it  will  be  admitted  that  tiiac  feeling  arose  from  one  great  characteristic  of 
our  late  President,  which  was  that  of  genial,  warm-hearted  sympathy.  Ho 
was  a  man  who  was  animated  with  the  spirit  of  kindness,  which  smoothed 
down  angularities,  and  brought  to  light  the  latent  good  in  every  one. 
After  listening  to  his  remarks  we  felt  that  our  tone  of  mind  had  been 
elevated ;  and,  besides  the  brighter  view  of  things  which  his  words  inspired, 
we  felt  grateful  and  our  hearts  warmed  towards  the  man  who,  with  such 
unflagging  interest,  had  presided  over  this  Society  ever  since  its  formation. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge: — It  was  thought  that  before  the  meeting  took  a 
formal  character  it  would  be  well  that  we  make  known  that  it  is  our  desire 
to  send  a  letter  of  condolence  to  the  relatives  of  our  late  President.  As  a 
matter  of  strict  etiquette  we  ought  tonight  to  have  appointed  a  Chairman 
to  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  and  that  being  done  should  have 
adjourned  ;  but  we  had  in  our  hearts  the  thought  of  our  late  President,  and 
remembered  that  with  him  duty  was  always  the  first  consideration.  Besides 
this,  it  happens  that  Mr.  Macbeth  is  in  London  at  present,  but  cannot  bo 
here  in  a  month’s  time,  and  so  we  decided  that  the  meeting  should  proceed. 
Had  we  occupied  the  whole  evening  in  proposing  and  seconding  a  vote 
of  condolence  to  the  relatives  of  Mr.  Statham  we  could  have  done  n<> 
justice  to  our  late  President.  In  the  South  London  Press  there  is  a  resume  of 
the  life  of  Mr.  Statham  which  I  would  commend  to  your  notice.  I  think 
the  relatives  of  such  a  man  have  much  to  be  proud  of,  and  that  even  we  who 
have  met  him  here  have  also  the  same  feeling.  I  would  have  the  meeting 
rise,  as  it  were,  to  authorise  me  to  send  a  letter  of  condolence  to  our 
late  President’s  family. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous jmeeting  having  been  read  and  approved, 

Mr.  Norman  Macbeth,  R.S.A.,  was  called  upon  to  read  his  paper,  entitled 
Notes  on  the  Composition  of  a  Picture.  [See  page  .]  Mr.  Macbetli  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  say: — I  would  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  how  deeply  I 
sympathise  with  you  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  you  are 
placed.  I  certainly  miss  very  much  tonight  the  presence  of  your  late 
President.  Although  I  had  no  personal  interview  with  him,  I  may  sav 
that  I  knew  him  through  your  Hon.  Secretary.  I  know  that  in  such  small 
efforts  as  I  have  made  for  you  he  took  a  deep  interest,  and  that  his 
acknowledgments  were  most  gratefully  received  by  me. 

Mr.  Macbeth  having  concluded  his  paper,  showed  a  number  of  photo¬ 
graphs  and  sketches  as  illustrations  of  his  remarks. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  carried  by  acclamation, 

The  Chairman  said  he  hoped  some  questions  would  be  asked. 

In  reply  to  a  question,  asked  by  a  Member,  with  regard  to  the  proper 
ratio  to  exist  between  focal  lengths  and  size  of  plate  in  photography, 

Mr.  Macbeth  said  that  the  question  being  a  purely  optical  one  lie  would 
not  take  it  up.  He  would  say,  however,  that  he  had  a  strong  predilection 
for  the  single  lens. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Foxlee  asked  what  distance  there  should  be  between  the 
lens  and  the  sitter  in  taking  a  portrait. 

Mr.  Macbeth  said  that  the  distance  should  be  considerable.  He  hoped 
to  get  a  lens  which  would  permit  of  his  using  the  whole  thirty-five  feet 
length  of  his  studio.  It  would  be  a  single  lens. 

Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  observed  that  the  perspective  given  by  a  lens  did 
not  depend  on  its  form  but  on  its  focal  length  merely. 

Mr.  F.  York  said  it  was  important  first  to  fix  the  point  of  view,  then  to 
use  whatever  lens  took  in  the  necessary  angle.  It  was  common  to 
recommend  a  focal  length  slightly  greater  than  the  length  of  the  picture. 
He  thought  that  a  focal  length  equal  to  the  diagonal  of  the  plate  would 
give  good  results,  but  they  might  use  much  greater  focal  lengths.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  use  of  wide  angles  was  at  times  unavoidable. 

Mr.  Macbeth  thought  the  photographer  should  not  commit  a  breach  if 
truth  merely  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 

Mr.  Bridge  remarked  that  this  was  a  matter  more  easily  managed  by 
painters  than  by  photographers. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  that  he  would  like  to  hear  Mr.  Macbeth’s  opinion  on 
the  correct  position  of  the  horizontal  line  in  the  case  of  portraiture.  It 
should,  theoretically,  be  at  least  as  high  as  the  eye  of  the  observer  ;  but  at 
times  it  was  lowered  to  within  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  of  the  ground. 

Mr.  Macbeth  bad  found  it  necessary,  in  painting  figures  iu  the  studio, 
to  take  the  different  portions  from  different  points  of  view,  the  head  being 
taken  from  a  high  point  of  view,  and  the  lower  portions  from  a  lower 
point  of  view. 

Mr.  Harrison  said  that  the  proportions  of  a  figure  varied  no  way 
with  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  used,  so  long  as  the  point  of  view 
remained  fixed.  The  size  only  varied. 

The  Chairman  remarked  how  great  a  benefit  it  would  be  to  members 
could  they  have  an  opportunity  of  going  out  for  practical  work  with  such  a 
man  as  Mr.  Macbeth.  He  asked  for  a  formal  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Macbeth,  besides  the  informal  one  which  had  already  been  passed. 

Mr.  Macbeth  felt  flattered  by  the  reception  his  remarks  had  met 
with.  He  looked  with  no  jealous  eye  on  photographers,  and  thought 
that  painters  in  general  were  ceasing  to  do  so.  It  only  remained  for 
photographers,  whilst  adhering  to  the  principles  which  he  had  laid  down, 
to  display  their  individuality,  for  which  there  was  ample  scope.  He 
hoped  it  would  not  be  the  last  time  he  might  be  present  at  a  meeting  of 
the  South  London  Photographic  Society. 

It  was  mentioned  that  Mr.  C.  R.  Pancoast,  of  the  Photographic  Society 
of  Philadelphia,  was  present,  and  that  gentleman  being  called  upon, 
thanked  the  meeting  for  the  welcome  which  had  been  given  to  him.  He  had 
been  travelling  in  India,  and  had  taken  a  number  of  negatives  of  the 
exhibits  at  the  exhibition  there.  He  hoped  to  send  prints  of  them  to  the 
South  London  Photographic  Society. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
At  the  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  1st  instant,  the  chair  wa; 
occupied  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Dobenham, 
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The  subject  of  diffraction  in  connection  with  photographic  optics  being 
mentioned. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  said  it  could  only  be  noticeable  when  extremely  small 
diaphragms  were  used.  The  pinhole  used  instead  of  a  lens  by  Mr.  A.  L. 
Henderson  to  produce  the  photographs  which  had  been  shown  at  a  previous 
meeting  had  not  been  small  enough  to  produce  any  perceptible  amount  of 
diffraction,  and  the  diaphragms  used  by  photographers  were  always  much 
larger  than  that  pinhole. 

Mr.  J.  Cadeit  remarked  that  Professor  Stokes  had  stated  that  if  the 
diaphragm  were  in  the  optical  centre  of  the  lens  there  would  be  no  diffrac¬ 
tion,  however  small  it  might  be. 

The  Chairman  said  that  when  a  pinhole  was  made  in  any  substance  the 
hole  took  the  form  of  a  short  tube.  The  effect  of  light  reflected  from  the 
sides  of  such  a  tube  might  have  been  mistaken  for  that  of  diffraction. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  remarked  that  it  was  sometimes  desired  to  back  a  nega¬ 
tive  in  part  with  a  semi-transparent  substance,  and  papier  mineral  and  matt 
varnish  we^e  used  for  that  purpose.  Instead  of  scraping  away  the  matt 
varnish  from  those  parts  of  the  negative  that  were  required  to  print  more 
strongly,  the  varnish  might  be  rendered  transparent  in  those  places  by 
letting  the  vapour  of  ether  fall  upon  it,  a  soft  edge  instead  of  a  sudden  one 
being  produced.  He  illustrated  this,  and  explained  that  it  was  better  not 
to  use  a  very  strong  ether  for  the  purpose,  or,  if  such  were  used,  to  mix 
some  alcohol  with  it. 

Mr.  J.  Barker  inquired  whether  anyone  had  succeeded  in  producing  a 
thoroughly-good  matt  varnish  by  using  the  published  formulae.  He  had 
not  been  able  to  make  it  as  good  as  that  which  was  sold. 

Mr.  Hart  said  that  a  formula  for  matt  varnish  was  of  no  more  use  than  a 
formula  for  collodion.  It  was  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  diffe¬ 
rent  characteristics  of  the  various  samples  of  material  that  were  employed. 

Mr.  Barker  remarked  that,  notwithstanding  the  remarks  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  journals,  he  was  still  of  opinion  he  was  right  in  stating  that  with 
lenses  of  equal  focus  and  size  of  diaphragm,  the  lens  of  large  diameter 
would  be  the  quicker.  He  also  held  that  some  lenses  possessed  much  more 
depth  of  focus  than  others,  aperture  and  focus  being  equal.  On  men¬ 
tioning  this  to  a  neighbouring  photographer  that  photographer  confirmed 
his  opinion,  and  gave  him  the  carte  which  was  now  shown  in  support  of 
his  theory.  It  would  be  seen  that  the  figures  and  background  were  sharper 
than  it  was  usual  to  get  both  together. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Barker, 

The  Chairman  showed  on  the  black  board  that  with  lenses  of  the  same 
focus  and  size  of  diaphragm,  increasing  the  diameter  of  the  lens  would 
have  no  effect  on  the  illumination  of  the  centre  of  the  picture.  Towards 
the  margin  it  would  have  an  effect,  unless  the  smaller  lens  were  placed 
nearer  to  the  diaphragm,  when,  again,  the  results  would  be  equal  for  speed. 
As  to  the  idea  that  the  particular  lens  of  which  the  work  was  shown, 
possessed  any  depth  of  focus  more  than  was  due  to  the  size  of  its  stop, 
the  claim  only  showed  the  necessity  there  was  for  showing  how  groundless 
was  such  an  idea,  although  so  commonly  entertained.  The  specimen 
photograph  produced,  to  be  of  any  value  as  evidence,  should  have  been 
accompanied  by  information  as  to  the  size  of  the  diaphragm  and  the 
length  of  focus  of  the  lens;  and  it  would  be  more  conclusive  to  have 
taken  another  photograph  from  the  same  spot  with  another  lens  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  possess  the  same  characteristics. 

Mr.  J.  Cadett  could  see  nothing  in  the  photograph  produced  by  Mr. 
Barker  to  lead  him  to  infer  anything  remarkable  in  the  lens  with  which  it 
had  been  taken. 

_ — — 

THE  POSTAL  PHOTOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY. 

A  committee  was  held  on  Monday  last,  the  oth  inst.,  at  the  Chambers  of 
the  Honorary  Treasurer,  3,  Plowden-buildings,  Temple. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  had  been  read  and  confirmed, 
the  following  gentlemen,  provisionally  admitted  since  last  meeting,  were 
declared  duly  elected: — Messrs.  Chas.  B.  Stones,  Brighton;  George  Smith, 
Dudley;  John  Kinder,  Epsom;  John  A.  Fothergill,  Darlington;  G. 
Percival  Smith,  Tunbridge  Wells;  E.  Openshaw,  Manchester;  and  C.  W. 
Kingdom,  Cirencester. 

The  prints  sent  in  for  Competition  IV.  were  inspected,  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  decided  that  the  value  of  the  prizes  should  be  as  follows : — Class  I. 
First  prize,  £1  Is. ;  second  prize,  entrance  fees,  10s.  6d.  Class  II.  First 
prize,  £1  Is. ;  second  prize,  entrance  fees,  12s,  Od.  Class  III.  Prize  of 
10s.  6d.  Class  IV.  Prize  of  £1  3s.  (donation  by  Mr.  Ticehurst). 

The  two  first  classes  will  be  found  to  contain  some  very  good  work ;  the  two 
latter,  however,  are  but  poorly  represented  so  far  as  quantity  is  concerned. 
The  Committee  did  not,  therefore,  feel  justified  in  giving  second  prizes. 

The  next  competition  was  fixed  for  the  1st  of  July  next,  in  the  following 
subjects: — Class  I.,  landscape  (including  architecture);  Class  II.,  por- 
traits — groups  or  figures  ;  Class  III.,  interior. 

It  was  decided  that  three  competitions  per  annum  should  be  held  in  the 
future,  pictures  to  be  sent  in  by  the  1st  of  July,  the  1st  of  October,  and  the 
1st  of  May,  the  subjects  to  be.  announced  at  the  general  meeting  in  June. 

As  in  each  album  now  issued  there  is  a  small  competition  (in  accordance 
with  Dr.  Day’s  motion  at  the  last  meeting),  it  was  resolved,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Pocock,  that  henceforth  no  greater  number  of  prints  from  the  same 
member  shall  be  inserted  in  any  one  album  than  would  fill  three  pages 
thereof,  and  that  a  separate  noting  slip  for  each  such  quantity  should  be 
filled  up  by  the  member.  [This  would  be  twelve  quarter-plate,  six  half¬ 
plate,  or  three  whole-plate  pictures.] 

The  voting  book,  having  been  sent  to  all  the  members,  was  next  con¬ 
sidered  ;  and  the  Committee  found  the  result  of  the  voting  to  be : — 
1st.  That  the  competitions  be  continued  as  at  present. — 2nd.  That  the 
annual  subscription  to  the  Society  be  raised  to  7s.  6d. — 3rd.  That  an 
entrance  fee  of  Is.  Gd.  to  the  competitions  should  be  continued. 

Particulars  of  the  amount  subscribed  by  the  members  towards  a  testimo¬ 
nial  for  the  late  Hon.  Secretary  were  given  by  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  who 
was  authorised  to  order  a  Rouch’s  x  6g  camera,  Dallmeyer’s  W.A.  lens 


and  tripod,  to  be  presented  to  Mr.  H.  H.  Cunningham,  B.A.,  in  the  nam 
j  of  the  Society. 

;  The  question  of  secretaryship  was  for  the  present  p<»tpon<  d,  Mr.  l.avh 
|  stating  he  was  prepared  to  discharge  the  duties  connected  there  with  tint' 
the  general  meeting  in  June. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


BRISTOL  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  AM  ATM  K 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  tin  A >ciiition' 
Studio,  on  \Vednesday,  the  23rd  ult., — Colonel  Playfair,  Vice-Pit  -id-  nt, 
the  chair.  After  the  usual  preliminaries, 

The  Chairman  called  upon  Mr.  E.  Brightman  to  read  his  paper  oil 
Rapid  versus  Stoic  Development.  [See  page  21(4.] 

The  Chairman  said  that  Mr.  Brightman,  having  exposed  two  plates  o 
similar  sensitiveness — one  for  eight  seconds  and  the  other  for  eigliq 
I  seconds — and  developed  both  with  successful  results,  had  demonstrate! 

!  that,  so  far  as  these  experiments  were  concerned,  slow  development  pos 
I  sessed  decided  advantages.  He  should  like  to  have  seen  compared  r|„ 
i  development  of  two  negatives  correctly  exposed — one  by  slow  and  ti, 
other  by  quicker  development. 

Mr.  Brightman  said  that  he  should  very  probably  bring  such  example 
at  a  future  meeting,  and  he  thought  the  results  would  prove  the  superiorit' 
of  the  former  mode. 

The  Chairman  asked  Mr.  Brightman  if  lie  followed  exactly  the  sam 
practice  with  regard  to  under-exposed  negatives. 

Mr.  Brightman  replied  that  lie  did  exactly,  always  using  the  san  • 
quantity  of  pyro. 

The  Chairman  said  that  that  appeared  to  him  to  quite  oppose  tlu 
usually-accepted  law. 

Mr.  Daniel  said  that  probably  the  effect  produced  was  that  of  obtaining 
full  detail  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  development,  so  that  such  detail  w.k 
really  worked  up  before  the  pyro.  was  sufficiently  acted  upon  by  the  am 
moma  to  produce  much  density  in  the  high  lights. 

Mr.  Tribe  had  generally  considered  that  in  developing  an  under-expose! 
negative  it  was  desirable  to  lessen  the  amount  of  pyro. 

After  some  further  discussion,  the  next  and  first  excursion  meeting  of  tie 
session  was  fixed  for  Saturday,  the  17th  inst. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks,  on  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  was  unan; 
mously  passed  to  Mr.  Brightman  for  his  interesting  paper;  after  which  tk 
meeting  was  adjourned. 

GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  in  the  Religious  Institu¬ 
tion  Rooms,  on  Thursday,  the  24th  ult., — Councillor  Robertson  presiding. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed.  The  office¬ 
bearers  for  the  ensuing  session  were  then  elected  and  were  as  follows :- 
President:  Councillor  Robertson. —  Vice-Presidents :  Messrs.  Robert  Dodd 
and  John  Parker. — Treasurer:  Mr.  Geo.  Bell. — Interim  Secretary:  Mi. 
J.  Craig  Annan. — Council:  Messrs.  J.  Craig  Annan,  Win,  Lang,  Jum. 
George  Mason,  James  McGhie,  J.  Y.  McLellan,  and  J.  M.  Skinner. 

It  was  then  arranged  that  an  outdoor  meeting  should  take  place,  am! 
Cadzow  Forest  (the  home  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton’s  famous  white  cattle 
was  suggested  as  the  place,  Friday,  the  6th  June,  being  the  date.  The 
arrangement  of  details  was  left  to  the  Council  and  Mr.  Falconer. 

Some  business  of  a  private  nature  followed,  and  at  the  close  of  th 
meeting  Mr.  Falconer  showed  a  number  of  very  good  lantern  and  steren 
scopic  transparencies  and  also  a  sky  shade.  This  was  something  like  tls- 
upper  half  of  a  diaphragm,  which  was  composed  of  slips  of  card,  am! 
which  could  be  pushed  up  or  down  to  the  approximate  shape  of  the  sky 
line.  It  was  inserted  in  a  slip  in  the  front  of  the  lens  during  tk 
greater  part  of  the  exposure,  and  removed  just  before  replacing  the  cap. 

The  meeting  was  closed  with  the  customary  votes  of  thanks. 

- ♦ - 

DUNDEE  AND  EAST  OF  SCOTLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  eighth  and  last  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  session  wa- 
held  in  Lamb’s  Hotel  on  Thursday,  the  1st  instant, — Mr.  J.  Geddt- 
occupying  the  chair.  After  the  routine  business  had  been  disposed  of, 

Mr.  Jno.  Robertson  read  a  paper  on  Dark-Room  Illumination.  Until 
lately  he  had  scrupulously  obeyed  the  injunctions  accompanying  dry  plate- 
and  bad  worked  in  ruby  light.  As  the  result  of  some  experiments,  how 
ever,  he  had  entirely  discarded  ruby  and  fitted  up  his  dark-room  window 
with  two  thicknesses  of  cathedral  glass  with  a  double  sheet  of  orange  tissue 
between.  The  illumination  of  his  dark  room  was  now  all  that  could  be 
desired,  and  he  had  never  enjoyed  such  a  perfect  immunity  from  fog  since 
the  adoption  of  this  light.  The  result  was  so  satisfactory  that  he  was 
fitting  up  the  same  light  in  his  coating-room. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Robertson. 

One  new  member  was  admitted. 

Mr.  Walker,  Broughty  Ferry,  kindly  sent  a  collection  of  prints  taken 
about  1<85«3,  which  excited  much  interest ;  and  the  fact  that  in  very  few  of 
them  were  signs  of  fading  to  be  detected  testified  to  the  carefulness  of  tlu 
manipulation. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr. 
Walker,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

- ♦ — 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY"  OF  VIENNA. 

This  Society  met  on  the  4th  March, — Dr.  E.  Hornig  in  the  chair.  The 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  several  neve 
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bers  admitted,  the  report  of  the  Vienna  Photographic  Assistants’ 
,ty  was  read,  and  a  subsidy  voted  to  it,  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of 

ick  and  superannuation  fund,  .  T.  ^ 

e  Voigt)  ander  medals,  awarded  at  a  previous  meeting  to  Lieutenant 
d  and°Herr  Fokstein,  were  presented.  .  .  J 

mmber  of  instantaneous  studies  of  landscapes,  clouds,  and  plants, 
Java,  Borneo,  and  Sumatra,  by  an  aniateur  were  shown  by  Herr 
aer,  and  a  variety  of  other  pictures,  including  Iichtdrucks,  were 
a  by  other  members.  The  Chairman  showed  some  specimens  of 
chirig  from  the  studio  of  Herr  Fernande. 
r  Haack  called  attention  to  the  imperfect  action  of  the  springs 
push  up  the  candle  in  certain  kinds  of  dark-room  lanterns,  and  sug- 
d  remedies. 

e  question-box  was  found  to  contain  two  papers.  In  the  first  a 
ieber  who  had  bought  Kroh’s  rapid  process  inquired  how  he  could 
lve  gelatine  in  dilute  alcohol,  as  that  was  a  necessary  part  of  the 

rr  Scolik  replied  that  the  gelatine  should  be  treated  with  strong 
•  acid  before  the  application  of  the  alcohol.  3 

e  second  paper  asked  what  precautions  were  required  in  enamelling 
p  jure  so  as  not  to  wipe  off  the  printing  from  the.i^ount. 

'  rr  Wrabetz  said  that  the  only  precaution  was  to  allow  the  varnish 
nt  in  the  ink,  used  as  a  cementing  and  transferring  medium,  to  become 
efore  removing  the  mount. 

1 3  meeting  was  shortly  after  adjourned. 


Irj 
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Meeting  or  the  Photographic  Society  of  France.—  M. 
idea's  Experiments  on  Emulsion  Made  Before  the  Society. — 
M.  Thury  and  Amey’s  Instantaneous  Shutter.  —  Communi- 
qrioNS  by  M.  Scola.— On  Residues. — A  Photomicroscope. — M. 
dal  on  Ceramic  Ornamentation  by  Photography. — Natural 
t  lours  Produced  by  Photography  :  Another  “  Canard.” — The 
te  J.  B.  Dumas  and  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham. — A  New  Editor 
Photographic  Publications. —  M.  Liebert’.s  Treatise  on 
rbon  Printing. 

usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France  was 
on  Friday  last,  the  2nd  instant, — M.  Peligot  in  the  chair. 

Auclra  presented  three  proofs  on  glass  made  with  the  emulsion  he 
ifactured.  in  full  gaslight  the  previous  Friday  evening.  Not  only 
the  cut-up  and  unwashed  emulsion  been  made  in  full  gaslight, 
t  had  stood  on  the  table  upon  which  it  was  made  until  five  o’clock 
allowing  day,  thus  being  exposed  to  white  light  for  several  hours, 
xterior  had  a  grey  appearance,  but  on  being  broken  up  lie  found  it 
white  in  the  interior.  Nevertheless,  being  fearful,  he  doctored  it 
filing  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  washed  it  thoroughly, 
mulsion  was  free  from  fog,  but  he  could  not  obtain  intensity,  and 
pd  deal  of  rapidity  had  also  been  lost.  These  experiments  were 
inuded  to  show  that  emulsions,  even  though  they  may  have  been  ex- 
1  to  light  during  their  manufacture,  were  not  to  be  considered  as 
ed ;  but  altogether  it  appeared  that  the  less  white  light  they  were 
e  q  sed  to  the  better.  Si 

presented  to  my  colleagues  a  double-action,  rapid  shutter,  manu¬ 
red  by  MM.  Thury  and  Amey,  of  Geneva,  intended  for  binocular 
oscopic  lenses,  which  is  the  first  of  that  kind  produced  by  them, 
action  of  this  shutter  is  well  known  to  all.  It  consists  of  two 
3  of  thin  brass  having  each  a  round  hole  invfche  centre,  and  in 
to  make  the  exposure  they  slide  one  over  the  other  in  opposite 
dirtions.  The  centre  of  the  lens  is  opened  first,  and  then  the  hole 
Leones  larger  and  larger  until  the  full  aperture  is.  attained.  The  hole 
the  diminishes  in  size  until  it  is  completely  closed,  and  that  in  the 
eerie  of  the  lens.  MM.  Thury  and  Amey  have  chosen  a  circular 
hoi  which  resembles  what  is  called  in  England  the  “eclipse”  shutter, 
onstructed  in  a  more  elaborate  manner.  By  means  of  a  brake, 
'vhii  can  be  regulated  by  a  screw,  any  rapidity  can  be  obtained,  from 
jjiyth  part  of  a  second  to  an  exposure  of  two  seconds.  This  brake  was 
much  criticised  by  some  members,  and,  in  my  opinion,  not  with- 
ood  reason ;  for  when  the  brake  was  fully  put  on  the  closing  was 
ned  by  fits  or  starts .  I  'consider  we  have  no  need  of  a  rapid 
;er  to  give  us  an  exposure  of  two  seconds;  that  can  be  done  watch 
rnd.  What  we  require  is  a  perfect  instrument  giving  a  true 
sure  from  a  fraction  of  a  second  (say  one-half)  to  the  ^foyth  part  of 
ind,  graduated  correctly  and  not  liable  to  vary  or  get  "out  of  order. 

1  an  instrument  is  still  to  be  constructed,  and  would  secure  a  legiti- 
auccess  for  the  designer.  The  lens  of  MM.  Thury  and  Amey  is 
d  in  the  centre  of  the  lens,  and  for  this  reason  the  drum  of  the 
s  to  be  cut  in  two,  which  is  a  great  objection  to  many  amateurs, 
hi  position  is  the  most  natural  and  logical  for  a  rapid  shutter,  as  the 
nutn  of  rapidity  can  thus  be  attained  without  difficulty,  whatever 
)e  the  shape  of  the  opening  chosen.  There  is  the  choice  of  a  circular 
"as  in  the  “eclipse),”  of  a  lozenge  form,  or  that  of  a  slit.  The 
I  adopted  for  my  shutter,  finding  it  better  than  either  of  the  other 
Alas !  the  maker  into  whose  hands  I  gave  my  patent,  although  an 
ent  clockmaker,  built  up  an  apparatus  sufficiently  strong  and 
•  for  a  steam  engine,  and  thus  neutralised  all  my  efforts  towards 
pyect  instrument,  " 


M.  Scola  read  a  paper  on  the  difference  of  rapidity  in  gelatino-bromide 
of  silver  plates  having  a  brilliant  or  a  matt  surface.  So  far  as  1  could 
glean,  matt  surfaces  allow  the  reagents  to  penetrate  more  easily,  and 
therefore  the  image  comes  out  more  rapidly,  but  at  the  end  no  difference 
whatever  will  be  found.  In  order  to  cure  Coignet’s  “pits,”  or  eliminate 
grease  from  gelatine,  M.  Scola  proposes  to  wash  the  gelatine  in  benzo¬ 
line  ;  for  grease  is  only  upon  the  surface  and  not  in  the  midst,  and 
very  easy  to  dissolve  by  that  system.  M.  Scola  then  discoursed  about 
the  best  means  to  reduce  residues.  He  gave  the  history  of  the  electric 
battery  composed  of  silver  chloride,  and  counselled  emulsion  makers, 
if  perchance  an  emulsion  were  lost,  to  make  electric  cells  with  the 
silver  bromide,  which  would  be  a  great  saving  of  time  and  money. 
Electric  bells  could  be  established  all  about  the  premises  and  kept  at 
a  high  degree  of  efficiency,  and,  at  the  same  time,  residues  would  be 
reduced  ready  for  the  refiner. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  afraid  that  this  system  was  not  suited  to 
the  means  of  every  photographer.  He  had  been  asked  for  a 
simple  and  efficient  way  to  reduce  residues.  He  counselled  amateurs 
and  others  to  dilute  the  residues  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  acidulate 
it  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  and  throw  in  a  few  scraps  of  zinc. 

I  informed  the  Chairman  that  I  had  formerly  employed  that  system, 
but  was  obliged  to  abandon  it,  as  I  found  that  all  the  silver  bromide 
was  not  reduced,  because  the  nascent  hydrogen  very  rapidly  reduced  the 
silver  bromide  in  juxtaposition,  and  then  the  action  was  stopped  in  a 
great  measure.  Instead  of  sending  metallic  silver  to  the  refiners  a 
great  part  of  it  was  unreduced  bromide  of  silver,  which  was  found  to 
be  a  sheer  loss.  I  found  the  best  plan  was  to  dissolve  out  of  the 
gelatine  films,  emulsions,  and  plates  all  the  silver  iodides  and  bromides 
by  hyposulphite  of  soda.  When  the  hypo,  solution  is  saturated  the 
silver  is  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  pentasulphide  of  potassium.  By 
this  system  I  can  obtain  a  better  result  than  by  any  other  method. 

M.  Bardy  exhibited  a  very  fine  microscope  made  by  M.  Duboscq. 
This  instrument  can  be  converted  into  a  camera  for  photomicrographic 
pictures  with  the  greatest  ease.  A  conical  tube  is  placed  upon  the  top 
over  the  eyepiece,  bearing  not  a  ground  glass  but  a  very  finely-polished 
one,  divided  into  squares  by  diamond  cuts.  When  the  object  has  been 
finely  focussed  and  the  chemical  focus  of  the  lens  (if  any)  allowed  for, 
the  glass  is  taken  out  and  replaced  by  a  dark  slide  containing  the  sen¬ 
sitive  surface. 

M.  Vidal  made  a  communication  on  ceramic  productions.  He  re¬ 
gretted  that  photography  was  not  sufficiently  employed  in  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  chin  a  ware,  and  exhibited  coloured  proofs  such  as  are  used  at 
Limoges.  These  prints  are  upon  gummed  paper,  and  resemble  those 
coloured  pictures  which  so  amuse  children  and  are  known  by  the  name 
of  “ d6calcomanie ,”  the  only  difference  being  that  the  colours  used  in 
the  pictures  for  decorating  cliinaware,  &e.,  are  chosen  to  stand  heat, 
and  are  composed  of  metallic  oxides.  The  picture  and  its  colouration 
is  generally  far  from  being  a  work  of  art,  and  M.  Vidal  is  of  opinion 
that  if  these  “would-be  artists”  could  be  persuaded  to  employ  photo¬ 
graphy  the  work  done  would  be  much  more  correct  and  render  service 
to  public  instruction. 

M.  Vidal  has  experimented  upon  the  best  system  to  attain  the  object 
in  view,  namely,  making  enamel  portraiture,  &c.,  and  that  mechanically. 
He  proposes  to  modify  Mr.  Woodbury’s  process  in  this  wise: — Instead 
of  gelatine  being  employed  to  hold  the  coloured  matter,  M.  Vidal  pro¬ 
poses  the  use  of  gum.  A  metallic  oxide  is  mixed  in  a  thick  solution  of 
gum  arabic,  and  poured  upon  the  lehden  proof  of  a  Woodbury  press. 
The  paper  is  put  on  and  the  lever  is  pulled  down.  Now,  we  all  know 
what  happens  when  gelatine  is  used.  The  gelatine  sets,  adheres  to  the 
paper,  and  when  the  press  is  opened  an  image  is  raised,  showing  all  the 
form  of  the  leaden  model.  Now  gum  will  not  set,  but  will  remain 
liquid.  M.  Vidal  has  overcome  this  difficulty  by  coagulating  the  gum 
with  rectified  alcohol.  After  having  placed  the  paper  upon  the 
coloured  gum  the  press  is  closed,  and  thus  all  the  excess  of  colour  is 
driven  out.  The  press  is  then  lifted,  blotting-paper  impregnated 
with  absolute  or  pure  alcohol  is  now  laid  upon  the  paper,  and  the 
press  is  again  closed.  The  alcohol  goes  through  the  paper,  ana  sets  or 
coagulates  the  gum.  In  a  short  time  the  paper  bearing  the  image  can 
be  raised  and  transferred  to  the  enamel,  and  then  burnt  in.  This 
system  would  be  much  more  rapid  than  the  dusting-on  process.  It 
remains  to  be  proved  whether  it  be  practical  on  a  large  scale. 

A  new  invention,  or  “  photographic  colours,”  was  then  discussed.  I 
can  do  no  better  than  quote  the  paragraph  from  The  Times  of  May  2nd 
last  : — “  Photographing  Colours.- — An  engraver  at  Versailles  claims  to 
have  discovered  the  art  of  taking  photographs  in  colours  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  of  reproducing  the  colours  of  the  body  or  landscape  photo¬ 
graphed.”  This  is,  as  usual,  a  canard,  as  well  as  a  secret  process. 

An  engraver  of  Versailles,  named  Baud  ran,  lias  been  soliciting  the 
Ministre  de  l’lnstruction  Publique  for  a  yearly  subvention  or  grant  of 
money,  in  exchange  for  which  he  would  reveal  a  secret  by  which  all 
the  pictures  in  the  Louvre  could  be  reproduced  in  natural  colours.  So 
insinuating  was  he  and  so  firm  in  his  own  belief  that  he  succeeded  iu 
imparting  some  of  his  own  confidence  to  many  government  officials. 
An  appointment  was  made,  and  the  inventor  was  asked  to  reproduce  a 
picture.  Of  the  number  of  the  picture  he  had  been  previously  informed. 
On  the  appointed  day  he  made  an  experiment  before  the  Ministre 
de  riustniction  Publique  and  a.  great  number  of  statesmen,  The  pre- 
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paration  was  covered  with  black  paper,  as  he  said  he  could  not  divulge 
his  secret,  &c.,  &c. ;  iu  fact,  his  manner  appeared  like  that  of  Robert 
Houdin,  or  any  other  coo  j uror  or  wizard.  I n  a  drawer  he  tore  olF  the  black 
paper  from  his  preparation,  put  the  latter  into  a  printing-press  upon  the 
negative  of  the  picture,  and  exposed  it  to  the  sun’s  light.  The  exposure 
being  sufficient  the  preparation  was  taken  out  of  tiie  printing-frame, 
plunged  into  a  bath,  when,  lo  !  and  behold  !  a  very  pretty  reproduction  of 
the  picture  was  presented  to  the  audience  with  all  the  colours  of  the 
original.  “Marvellous !”  “Wonderful ! !”  “Extraordinary  ! ! !”  and  many 
other  such  expressions  were  heard  and  repeated.  At  last,  when  the 
enthusiasm  had  subsided  a  little  lower  than  boiling-point,  one  of  the 
audience— another  St.  Thomas,  if  not  so  incredulous  as  the  saint  in 
question — was  at  least  wise  enough  to  insinuate  that  before  the  world 
should  be  informed  of  an  invention  far  above  any  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  which  would  not  only  confer  honour  and  riches  upon  the 
inventor  but  shed  glory  upon  France,  &c.,  &c. ,  it  would  be  wise  to  have 
the  opinion  of  some  practical  men  well  versed  in  photographic  manipula¬ 
tions,  &c.  The  proposition  was  seconded,  and  the  inventor  was 
politely  informed  that  another  interview  would  be  accorded  to  him.  A 
council  of  scientific  men  was  called,  and  the  following  is,  within  a 
little,  the  result  of  their  investigations : — That  the  inventor  has  not 
succeeded  in  reproducing  natural  colours  by  photography.  This  is 
short  and  explicit. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  inform  my  readers  how  the  inventor  deceived 
himself,  and  how  the  results  he  obtained  can  be  got  by  any  amateur 
or  photographer.  M.  Baudran  is  an  engraver  and  an  amateur  photo¬ 
grapher,  but  not  very  conversant  with  photographic  lore  nor  manipula¬ 
tions.  This  may  be  his  excuse.  Now,  let  any  person  take  a  negative  of  a 
picture,  print  the  image  very  slightly  upon  salted  paper — that  is  to  say, 
paper  prepared  with  a  chloride  and  then  sensitised  upon  a  silver  nitrate 
bath.  Upon  this  skeleton  of  an  image  must  be  painted  the  colours  of 
the  original  picture,  and  that  as  similar  as  possible.  The  colours  to  be 
used  must  be  those  mixed  with  albumen.  I  believe  such  colours  are 
sold  in  England  under  the  name  of  “moist  colours.”  When  the  colour¬ 
ing  is  completed  the  paper  is  floated  upon  a  solution  of  albumen 
salted  with  a  chloride.  When  dry  the  paper,  canvas,  or  other  material 
is  sensitised  upon  a  silver  nitrate  bath,  and  when  dry  it  is  placed  in  juxta¬ 
position  upon  the  negative.  The  photographic  image  is  now  fully  printed 
out,  as  in  an  ordinary  silver  print.  The  image  is  then  plunged  into  a 
solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  when  fixed  it  is  well  washed  and 
then  dried.  All  the  colours  can  be  seen  through  the  albumen,  the  photo¬ 
graphic  image  giving  the  half-tones  and  shades — in  all  presenting  a  very 
pretty  appearance,  and  quite  capable  of  inducing  any  one  to  cry  out 
“wonderful  !”  This  is  the  history  of  photography  iu  natural  colours 
which  has  made  so  much  noise — not  only  in  scientific  circles,  but  also 
among  the  public — during  the  last  few  days. 

The  Secretary  mentioned  the  loss  which  photography  had  sustained 
in  the  death  of  J.  B.  Dumas,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  representatives 
of  modern  chemistry,  and  a  lover  and  energetic  protector  of  photo¬ 
graphy.  Perhaps  had  it  not  been  for  the  pecuniary  aid  he  gave  to 
Daguerre,  photography  or  the  development  of  the  latent  image  would 
still  remain  to  be  invented.  France  has  to  weep  for  one  of  her  savants. 

England  has  to  bewail  the  loss  of  one  of  her  children  in  the  person  of 
the  amiable  President  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society.  I 
had  unhappily  only  the  pleasure  to  be  in  his  company  once  or  twice, 
and  I  sincerely  sympathise  with  the  Society  in  their  ioss,  and  bewail 
with  the  family  in  their  sad  bereavement. 

A  new  publisher  of  photographic  publications  has  come  to  the  front  in 
the  person  of  M.  Tiquol,  45,  Quai  des  Grands  Augustins.  He  has  just 
published  a  woi'k  by  M.  Liebert,  the  well-known  photographer,  on 
carbon  printing,  being  a  practical  description  of  the  process  and  its 
manipulations.  I  wish  success  to  the  author  and  publisher. 

25,  Rue  des  Apennins,  Paris,  May  5,  1884.  E.  Stebbing,  Prof. 

— * — 

INCREASING  THE  RAPIDITY  OF  COLLODION 
EMULSION  FILMS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  has  often  been  desired — at  least  by  those  who  used 
formerly  to  practice  the  old  collodio-bromide  process — to  obtain  quicker 
results  on  plates  thus  prepared.  Reading  in  last  week’s  Journal  Mr. 
W.  K.  Burton’s  article  on  mixing  emulsions  and  your  leader  on  the  same 
subject,  it  occurred  to  me  that  something  might  be  done  towards  increasing 
the  rapidity  of  collodion  emulsions. 

You  will  .recollect  that  last  year  Mr.  E.  Banks  wrote  some  very  able 
and  interesting  articles  on  collodion  unwashed  emulsions,  in  which  one  of 
the  main  features  of  the  process  he  recommended  was  the  small  amount  of 
pyroxyline  used  in  the  collodion.  The  plates  having  been  coated  with 
collodion  emulsion  were  washed  and  then  coated  with  gelatine,  which 
allowed  a  strong  developer  to  be  used  without  fear  of  fog.  I  for  one 
followed  those  articles,  and  experimented  in  that  direction  with  a  certain 
amount  of  success;  and  I  have  reason  to  hope  that  that  success  wall  be 
carried  still  further  by  adopting  the  principle  contained  in  the  articles 
referred  to  above  as  to  mixing  emulsions. 

My  proposition  is  to  carry  out  Mr.  Banks’s  process  up  to  the  point  where 
he  coats  the  collodio-bromide  plate  with  gelatine  ;  but,  instead  of  gelatine, 
to  use  a  thin,  rapid  gelatine  emulsion  just  floated  over  the  plate  and  run 
off  at  the  corner,  so  as  to  leave  a  very  slight  trace  of  gelatiuo-bromide  oyer 


the  collodio-bromide.  This  would  act  as  an  accelerator  and  presuv 
|  and  would  develope  quickly,  which  development  would  be  conun  m 
!  to  the  collodio-bromide  film  in  much  the  same  way  as  by  tin-t  M-t.n 
to  a  few  sticks,  coal  will  take  tire  from  them. 

This,  if  successful,  will  bring  our  old  friend  once  more  to  the  front 
old  friend  with  a  new  face,  and  I  trust  with  a  sparkle  on  his  face,  too 
i  1  am  sure  the  process  would  be  welcomed  by  many  old  workers. 

Plates  thus  prepared  would  dry  very  quickly,  and  could  bo  used  \  , 
desired,  in  the  studio  or  out  of  doors ;  and  for  coating  large  plate*  , 
are  sometimes  very  uneven,  it  would  possess  an  advantage  over  gel  ,, 
which  requires  levelling.  They  would  also  be  more  uniform  and 
easily  worked  in  hot  climates,  and  the  films  could  readily  be  transfen  <,r 
detached. 

During  the  next  few  days  I  hope  to  put  this  process  to  a  trial,  i  j 
hope  other  old  workers  will  do  the  same,  as  1  feel  sure  there  is  soinc  , , 
in  it.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  V.  J,  I 

8,  Victoria-chambers,  Wist minster,  May  0,  1884. 

- ♦-  — 

DARK-ROOM  ILLUMINATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  is  satisfactory  to  hear  from  Mr.  A.  Pringle  that 
committee  of  which  he,  Mr.  J.  M.  Turnbull,  Mr.  J.  G.  Tunny,  Mr.  lli 
Mr.  Jamieson,  Mr.  W.  Forgan,  and  other  gentlemen  were  members,  lo 
as  the  result  of  their  experiments,  that  a  yellowish-green  light  had  the  J  t 
effect  upon  a  sensitive  plate  when  compared  with  a  ruby  light;  but  i  , 
disappointing  to  be  informed  that,  in  spite  of  this,  Mr.  Pringle  hitiwrlf 
fers  ruby  light,  because  to  him  yellow  green  is  obnoxious. 

I  venture  to  say  that  a  prefence  for  red  light,  as  a  matter  of  comfort 
pleasantness  to  the  eyes,  is  quite  exceptional ;  and,  although  it  is  de-ir 
to  put  exceptions  on  record,  it  would  be  of  general  service  to  know  thev 
of  the  other  gentlemen  who  took  part  in  the  experiments. — I  am,  yours, 

London,  May  0,  1884.  \V.  E.  Dkbkhha 

- 4 - 

STANDARD  DIAPHRAGMS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  we  have  numerous  inquiries  as  to  whether  it  is 
intention  to  adopt  the  standard  diaphragms  recently  recommended  by 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  permit  us  to  state  that  we  h 
already  done  so  for  some  time  in  our  new  formula}  of  portable  and  ra 
symmetrical,  and  have  advertised  this  fact  in  the  Almanac  for  the  pre¬ 
year. — We  are,  yours,  &c.,  Ross  AND  C< 

112,  New  Bond-street,  London,  May  7,  1884. 

SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Please  allow  me  space  for  a  few  lines  to  inform  intend 
contributors  to  the  “  Statham  Testimonial  Fund”  that  the  subscript 
list  will  be  closed  tomorrow  (Saturday),  May  10th,  and  oblige,— Yoi 
&c. ,  F.  A.  Bridge, 

9,  Nor folk-road,  Dalston-lane,  E.,  Hon.  Sec,  and  Treasure 

May  9,  1884. 

A  CORRECTION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Permit  us  to  correct  an  error  in  the  report  of  the  Liverp 
Amateur  Photographic  Association  with  respect  to  the  new  stand  showi 
the  members  by  Mr.  Cornish. 

The  stand  was  first  introduced  and  is  manufactured  by  us.  We  are 
merely  the  agents  for  its  sale,  as  incorrectly  stated  in  the  report. — We ; 
yours,  &c.,  NEWTON  ANU  0 

5,  South  John-street ,  Liverpool,  May  5,  1884. 


Syntax  inquires:— “Of  the  following  two  methods  of  intensifying  a  gelat 
negative — a,  bichloride  of  mercury,  followed  by  ammonia ;  b,  bicnlori 
iodide,  and  hyposulphite,  as  recommended  by  Edwards — which  is  to 

preferred?” - In  reply:  The  former  is  believed  to  be  them 

stable. 

“I  have  a  plano-convex  lens  twelve  inches  in  diameter  which  I  w 
to  mount  as  a  condenser  for  solar  camera  purposes.  Which  side  sho 

I  place  next  to  the  negative?— Fred.  B.  Hasletine.” - In  reply:  I 

flat  side  must  be  next  the  negative,  the  convex  surface  being  to  the  o 
side. 

C.  Walker  inquires: — “Can  you  tell  me  why  the  photographic  im: 
appears  upside  down  on  the  ground  glass  of  the  camera?  A  frk 
of  mine  is  very  anxious  to  know  why  it  is  not  correct,  the  same  as  sho 
in  an  opera  glass ;  and  because  I  am  in  the  photographic  profess 

lie  taunts  me  about  not  being  able  to  explain  the  reason.” - In  repl 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  our  correspondent  allows  himself 
remain  in  a  state  of  ignorance  on  such  a  simple  matter,  when  by  read) 
the  literature  of  his  profession  he  may  so  easily  acquire  knowledj 
Meantime  we  refer  him  to  that  chapter  in  the  series  of  articles 
the  Optics  of  Photography  and  Photographic  Lenses,  published  in  c 
volume  for  last  year,  entitled  “The  Cause  of  an  Inverted  Image,”  to 
found  on  page  276.  After  reading  this  he  will  experience  no  difficulty 
giving  a  reply  to  his  friend. 


ay  9,  1884] 
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there  any  a^vaM^® *  reply^^There^^aro^  some 
3d  just  as  purchas  •  ■  ^  ^  tones  uniess  they  are  very 

ands  of  paper  w  uaner  purchased  from  respectable  dealers  is 

Xch  fumed  S  S^thout  such  preliminary  treat- 

mt  rumfng  may  be  resorted  to  if  there  be  much  difficulty  experienced 

’SaSksg-!‘Is1tt0neceaSary  when  making  chloride  of  gold  from  coins 
,-lhave  been  alloyed  with  copper,  to  remove  the  baser  metal;  that  is 
say  will  the  presence  of  the  copper  in  the  finished  chloride  have  an 

Si  action  on  the  tones  of  the  finished  prints  i  - - In  reply :  Chlo- 

,e  Id  nitrate  of  copper  have  a  certain  toning  action  which  is  said  to 
s  away  in  the  fixing-bath ;  but  we  have  not  heard  of  any  injurious 
ect  having  been  produced  by  their  presence  in  the  chloride  of  gold, 
rhaps  some  reader  who  has  had  experience  m  this  direction  will  give 

ne  information.  '  1  .  ,  .  ,  ,. 

T  writes— “I  have  occasionally  heard  of  dark  slides  for  gelatine 
Natives  which  have  been  formed  throughout  of  paper  or  t*urr  card¬ 
ed  Is  this  possible  ?  and,  if  so,  where  can  such  slides  be  obtained 
—  Tn  reulv  •  It  is  quite  correct  that  dark  slides  of  this  class  are  made 
d  sold— -but  only  in  America,  not  in  England.  It  is  said  that  they 
swer  the  intended  purpose  exceedingly  well,  their  thickness  being 
,.1.  that  twelve  slides  filled  with  plates  only  equal  m  bulk  eighteen 
ates  when  piled  together.  The  camera  must  have  a  spebial  adapter 
,de  for  these  slides.  We  are  unacquainted  with  the  details  of  then 
instruction,  but  imagine  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  stand  much  wear 

'  l  D  inquires  — “Can  you  inform  me  what  are  the  advantages  claimed 

"  accrue  from  fuming  sensitised  silver  paper  with  ammonia?  I  read  in 

-tain  American  works  accounts  of  the  method  of  printing,  and  ammonia 
mino-  forms  in  every  case  an  integral  portion  of  the  operation ;  whereas, 
the  other  hand,  I  cannot  discover  any  recommendation  of,  or  even 
lusion  to,  it  in  several  English  works  which,  from  the  status  of  their 
thors,  should  be  considered  authoritative.  - - In  reply:  The  advan¬ 

ces  alleged  to  be  derived  from  fuming  with  ammonia  are  increased 
nsitiveness,  the  possibility  of  obtaining  good  tones  with  a  weaker  sil  ver 
Lth  than  usual,  and  a  rich  tone  with  a  minimum  of  gold.  It  is  better 
make  use  of  strong  ammonia  and  short  fuming  than  to  fume  a  long 
ne  with  weak  ammonia. 

y  i  t  says:— “With  reference  to  the  adaptation  of  a  Nicol  prism  to  a 
ns  for  obtaining  landscapes :  there  is  no  doubt  that  from  the  very 
iture  of  its  construction  very  few  other  than  central  rays  can  be  trans¬ 
ited  so  as  to  prove  of  any  benefit  in  depolarising  the  light  from  a 
ndscape.  Having  a  large  Nicol  prism  capable  of  transmitting  a  beam 
liffiit  large  in  a  corresponding  degree,  I  had  it  fitted  to  the  lens  of  a 
mtoscopic  camera ;  and,  as  the  rays  by  which  the  plate  in  this  camera 
impressed  are  all  axial,  I  have  had  complete  depolarisation  of  a  subject 
easuring  120°  on  the  base  line  of  the  picture.  I  do  not  attach  much 
lportance  to  this  feat,  as  there  are  only  few  circumstances  or  occasions 
ider  which  it  will  be  of  practical  value;  still,  it  is  well  to  place  it  on 
cord  as  a  means— and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  the  only  means— by  which 
e  photographing  of  a  wide  angle  of  view  by  the  agency  of  depolarised 
yht  can  be  effected.” 

“  r  the  lecture  on  photographic  composition,  delivered  by  Mr.  Norman 
acbeth  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society, 
was  stated  that  Burnett’s  treatise  on  Composition  was  out  of  print.  Pon¬ 
dering  how  highly  it  was  eulogised  by  the  lecturer  permit  me  to  inquire  it 
could  not  be  reprinted?  There  is  now  no  copyright  restriction  applicable 
this  case,  as  the  author  has  been  dead  for  a  very  long  period— indeed, 
?er  the  seven  years  mentioned  in  the  act. — X.  Y  .  Z.  in  reply  : 
he  work  mentioned,  although  valuable  to  painters,  is  not  so  to  so  large 
l  extent  to  photographers.  We  believe  it  was  reproduced  by  phore- 
;ho"raphy  (for  there  are  more  pictures  than  letterpress)  m  America 
>me° years  ago;  but,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  it  was  not  appreciated 
y  photographers  as  highly  as  might  have  been  considered  desirable, 
uch  a  discourse  as  that  by  Mr.  Macbeth,  prepared  as  it  was  specially 
,r  photographers,  if  published  in  extenso  and  illustrated  by  the  various 
iagrams  and  pictures  he  exhibited,  would  prove  invaluable  to  every 
ne  who  makes  use  of  a  camera  for  taking  either  a  landscape  or  a 
ortrait. 

T  tmaster  writes “  I  am  glad  to  see  the  subject  of  lenses  of  long  focus 
lentioned  by  ‘  R.  F.  W.’  When  I  read  his  letter  I  unscrewed  the  lens 
:  my  astronomical  telescope,  which  is  rather  larger  and  of  longer  focus 
lan  that  of  your  correspondent.  I  fixed  it  temporarily  in  a  hole  m  an 
^temporised  shutter  adapted  for  a  small  window  in  the  rear  of  my  house, 
ut  from  which  a  fine  view  is  obtained.  As  might  have  been  expected,  I 
as  charmed  with  the  large  and  distinct  view  projected  on  a  sheet  of 
hite  cardboard  upon  which  I  received  the  focus.  But  I  reasoned  in  this 
ay :  the  only  difference  between  this  image  and  one  obtained  from  the 
ame  point  of  view  by  any  other,  even  the  smallest,  lens  is  one  of  actual 
lagnitude,  not  of  difference  in  proportion.  Why,  therefore,  not  employ 
,  quarter-plate  camera  to  obtain  a  negative,  and  enlarge  this  up  to  the 
ame  dimensions  as  those  yielded  by  the  large  and  costly  object-glass? 
Jot  much  sooner  said  than  done.  As  the  quickest  way  of  proceeding  I 
xposed  a  bromised  collodion  plate,  developed  it  by  alkaline  pyrogallol, 
reated  it  with  nitric  acid,  placed  the  transparency  thus  obtained  in  an 
il  optical  lantern,  and  projected  its  image  side  by  side  with  the  direct 
irge  one  obtained  by  the  costly  telescopic  objective.  Both  were  alike  in 
iinensione.  What  conclusions  ought  I  to  draw  from  this  experiment  ?  ” 
— In  reply :  The  inference  to  be  deduced  from  the  experiment  narrated 
i  that  a  well-made  enlargement  is  of  equal  value  with  a  direct  large 
icture— a  doctriuo  that  beep  invariably  taught  in  this  Journal  for 
lany  years. 


feiijangs  dohirnn. 


No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements;  hut  in  no  case  do  v:c 
insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  Icing  done  at  a  small  cost 
in  our  advertising  pages.  This  portion  of  ou r  col utnns  is  devoted  to  exchanges 
only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person  proposing  the  exchange 
he  given  ( although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a  NOM  de  plume  be 
thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 


I  will  exchange  two  boxes  ferrotype  plates,  14  x  10,  200  in  box.  Wanted, 
good  half-plate  lens,  or  offers. — Address,  Studio,  Frederick-st. ,  Cardiff. 

I  will  exchange  roller  background  frame,  to  carry  six  or  more  changes,  for 
good  10  X  8  field  camera,  or  offers. — Address,  H.  G.,  158,  Regent- 
street,  W. 

Wanted,  Dallmeyer’s  rapid  rectilinear  or  Ross’s  rapid  symmetrical  lens,  in 
exchange  for  Dallmeyer’s  4d  patent  lens.— Address,  Smalley  Bros., 

2,  West- street,  Fleetwood. 

I  will  exchange  a  10  x  8  wide-angle  view  lens,  Photo.  Stores  make,  new; 
what  offers?  Wanted,  Solomon’s  magnesium  lamp. — Address,  Taylor, 
photographer,  Chislehurst. 

I  will  exchange  a  Victoria  camera,  with  four  lenses,  and  part  cash,  for  a 
10  x  8  or  12  x  10  patent  group  lens  by  a  good  maker. — Address,  W.  S., 

13,  Trinity-street,  Hanley,  Staffordshire. 

I  will  exchange  a  good  dark  tent,  Murray  and  Heath’s,  very  compact, 
suitable  for  a  dark  room,  for  a  half-plate  camera  with  double  slide,  or 
offers. — Address,  R.  Morris,  97,  Price-street,  Birkenhead. 

I  will  exchange  a  Solomon’s  magnesium  lamp,  double  burner,  with  two 
coils  of  ribbon,  cost  £4  10s.,  for  a  good  magic  lantern.  —  Address, 

A.  Parker,  photographer,  Broughton-in-Furness,  Lancashire. 

I  will  exchange  a  photomicrographic  camera,  30  inches  bellows  focus,  for  a 
good  half-  plate  or  whole-plate  lens,  by  a  good  maker;  also,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  for  1873  for  anything  useful. — Address, 

C.  G.,  31,  Wigan-street,  Bradford,  Yorks. 

I  will  exchange  a  portable  half-plate  tourist  bellows-body  camera,  three 
double  backs,  and  frames  for  othe^  sizes,  with  tripod  and  view  lens,  for 
a  whole-plate  bellows-body  camera  and  double  back. — Address,  George 
T.  Harris,  Long-street,  Atherstone,  Warwick. 

What  offers  in  exchange  for  a  10  x  8  ebonite  bath  and  dippers,  with  cover, 
a  12  X  10  porcelain  ditto,  collodion  filter,  Thomas’s  tent,  with  wheels, 
Solomon’s  cabinet  hot  press,  and  Vogel's  whole-plate  triplet  lens? — 
Address,  A.  Gould,  Glen  View  Studio,  Bournemouth. 

1  will  exchange  a  12  x  10  portable  Kinnear  camera,  with  one  dark  slide,  in 
good  order,  Watson’s  twenty-one  shilling  shutter,  new,  a  drop  shutter, 
fits  two  sizes  of  lenses.  Wanted,  Solomon’s  enlarging  lantern  and  a 
large-sized  doublet  lens,  or  open  to  offers. — Address,  T.  L.  W.,  19, 
Beckenham-road,  Penge. 

I  will  exchange  a  biunial  lantern,  four  inches  condensers,  about  150  slides, 
gas  bag,  boards,  retort,  screen,  frame,  &c.,  together  or  separate;  also, 
light,  four-wheel  waggon  for  the  above,  suitable  for  a  boy  to  draw. 
What  offers  in  good  photographic  apparatus?— Address,  283,  Broadfield- 
terrace,  Abbey  dale-road,  Sheffield. 

Wanted,  a  No.  3  Ross’s  portable  symmetrical  leys,  must  be  in  perfect 
condition,  in  exchange  for  any  of  the  following: — A  Seavey’s  rustic  stile 
and  steps,  cost  £4  10s.  (equal  to  new),  an  Oakley’s  A1  tripod,  two  good 
head-rests,  by  Harrison,  and  two  cameo,  cabinet,  and  carte  embos¬ 
sing  presses,  by  Marion,  also  a  superior  iron  studio  table,  with  walnut 
circular  top  and  inlaid  chessboard.  Photographs  and  particulars  of  any 
of  the  above  on  application.— Address,  Edwin  Eccles,  15,  Broad-street1 
Bury,  Lancashire. 

gustos  to  Comaponteitts. 

£3T  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Notice. — Each  Correspondent  is  required  to  enclose  his  name  and  address, 
although  not  necessarily  for  publication.  Communications  may,  when  thought 
desirable,  appear  under  a  NOM  de  plume  as  hitherto,  or,  by  preference , 
under  three  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Such  signatures  as  “  Constant  Reader," 
“ Subscriber ,”  ffic.,  should  be  avoided.  Correspondents  not  conforming  to 
this  rule  will  therefore  understand  the  reason  for  the  omission  of  their 
communications. 

Alex.  Scott. — Doubtless  one  of  the  zinc  etching  processes  was  referred  to 
by  the  lecturer. 

Photo.— Dickens’s  Dictionary  of  London,  price  one  shilling,  will  answer 
your  purpose  best. 

Argol.— The  paper  may  be  obtained  direct  from  the  Willesden  Paper 
Company.  Their  address  is  Willesden,  Middlesex, 
p. — Any  good  portrait  lens  having  a  back  focus  of  six  inches  for  cartes 
and  eight  inches  for  cabinets  will  answer.  The  latter  will  suit  both 
purposes. 

Bromo. — Precipitate  the  iron,  either  with  caustic  or  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  employ  the  solution  for  making  a  new  developer  by  the  addition  of 
fresh  iron. 

A  Novice. — The  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  carbolic  acid  to  starch 
paste,  if  employed  for  mounting  photographs,  will  exert  no  injurious  effect 
upon  the  pictures. 

E,  E.— This  correspondent  directs  our  attention  to  an  advertisement  in  our 
last  number.  Had  the  advertisement  alluded  to  come  under  the  notice 
of  the  Publisher  of  this  Journal  it  would  not  have  been  inserted, 
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J.  C. — The  plate  will  keep  best  if  preserved  in  the  same  packages  in  which 
they  are  issued  by  the  manufacturers.  The  method  of  keeping  proposed 
by  yourself  would  be  no  improvement. 

R.  W.  C. — In  reply  to  your  query,  we  must  ask  what  you  consider  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  “a  professional  landscape  photographer,”  what  process 
he  is  to  work,  and  what  size  of  picture  he  is  to  take  ? 

Cf.  T.  H. — 1.  Yes,  if  the  light  be  good  and  the  plates  very  sensitive;  but 
not  otherwise. — 2.  If  you  send  the  pictures  here,  together  with  postal 
orders  for  one  shilling  and  sixpence  for  each  picture,  we  will  effect  the 
registration  of  copyright  for  you. 

Wm.  Prentice. — No  wonder  the  plates  fogged  if  your  window  was  “  pro¬ 
tected  ”  with  the  fabric  of  which  you  send  a  sample.  In  reality  it  is  no 
protection  at  all.  It  admits  a  large  proportion  of  the  violet  ray.  It  is 
quite  useless  for  dark-room  windows. 

Thos.  Snowdon. — 1.  If  the  wax  be  not  decomposed  the  spots  can  doubtless 
be  removed  by  subjecting  the  picture  to  a  moderate  amount  of  heat. — 2. 
We  are  not  aware  what  kind  of  mountant  the  gentleman  employs. 
Probably  glue  applied  to  the  edges  only  of  the  picture  will  answer  quite 
well. 

E.  Jacobs. — As  the  lenses  are  sold  for  a  few  shillings  each,  and  have  the 
same  number  of  glasses  as  a  portrait  combination — which,  indeed,  they 
are  in  miniature — you  cannot  expect  them  to  possess  a  very  high  degree 
of  perfection.  Certainly  they  cannot  be  expected  to  answer  for  photo¬ 
micrography. 

Hugh. — We  cannot,  at  a  moment’s  notice,  search  out  the  particular  number 
of  the  Journal  in  which  the  process  was  first  published.  Hr.  Eder  says 
the  plates  will  keep  six  days,  and  probably  longer.  Opticians  in  their 
catalogues,  as  a  rule,  mention  the  back  focus  of  their  lenses,  and  not 
the  equivalent  focus. 

A.  G.  Downing. — 1.  No  satisfactory  method.  You  had  better  make  a 
negative  and  produce  the  prints  from  that. — 2.  We  cannot  in  this 
column  devote  the  space  necessary  to  give  the  working  details  of  an 
entire  process,  more  particularly  when  the  process  has  been  an  obsolete 
one  for  many  years,  and  is,  therefore,  of  no  interest  whatever  to  our 
other  readers. 

R.  J.  B. — The  portraits  are  by  no  means  well  produced.  Their  principal 
fault  lies  in  the  lighting.  Too  much  front  light  has  been  used  ;  hence  the 
pictures  are  flat  and  lacking  in  rotundity.  Stop  off  a  large  proportion  of 
the  light  in  front  of  the  sitter,  and  admit  a  stronger  one  at  the  side.  If 
by  this  treatment  you  find  the  shadows  are  a  little  too  heavy,  soften  them 
by  means  of  the  reflecting  screen.  There  is  no  fault  whatever  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  studio — rest  assured  of  that. 

R.  A. — Employ  a  small  stop  in  the  lens,  and  use  a  very  large  proportion  of 
restrainer  in  the  development. — 2.  Gelatino-chloride  plates  will  not 
be  suitable  for  the  purpose. — 3.  Dry  collodion  would  possibly  answer 
best ;  but  plates  by  this  process  can  scarcely  be  considered  an  article  of 
commerce  nowadays.  With  slow  gelatine  plates,  and  a  developer  well 
restrained,  you  should  experience  no  difficulty.  The  notice  with  regard 
to  correspondents  enclosing  name  and  address  does  not  appear  every 
week.  It  appeared  the  week  you  wrote,  and  again  this  week. 

G.  Richards. — This  correspondent  asks — “How  long  will  sensitised  carbon 
tissue  keep  good?”  This  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  inasmuch  as  all 
will  depend  upon  how  it  is  dried  and  how  it  is  kept  afterwards.  If  the 
tissue  have  occupied  a  long  time  in  drying  it  will  not  keep  long— 
probably  not  more  than  a  day  or  two.  if  it  be  quickly  dried,  and  then 
carefully  preserved  from  atmospheric  influences,  it  will  keep  good  for  two 
or  three  weeks.  We  have  kept  some  for  as  long  a  period  as  six  weeks 
after  sensitising;  but  this  was  an  exceptionally  long  time.  You  can 
certainly  “purify”  the  bichromate  of  potash  by  recrystallising  it;  but 
this  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  if  you  get  a  good  commercial  sample. 
The  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  spirit  of  wine  will  not  cause  a  preci¬ 
pitation  of  the  salt. 

A  Miniature  and  Portrait  Painter  writes: — “Can  you  tell  me  what 
is  the  best  plan  to  adopt  with  regard  to  photographers  who  carry  on  the 
following  system  : — They  send  a  small  order  accompanied  by  cash  :  this 
is  followed  by  a  larger  order,  which  they  pay  for  ;  and  then  comes  a  still 
larger  order,  which  they  don't  pay  for.  They  obtain  the  artist’s  confi¬ 
dence,  and  then  abuse  it.  I  believe  there  are  several  men  who  carry  this 
plan  on  regularly  with  all  the  advertisers.  Four  photographers  have 
treated  me  like  this  lately.  They  expressed  themselves  perfectly  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  work,  promising  cash  by  next  post;  but  since  then  I  can 
get  no  reply  to  any  application.  Can  such  men  be  shown  up  ?”  We  hope 
liur  correspondent  will  take  legal  proceedings,  and  thus  “show  up”  at 
least  one  of  the  fellows  who  follow  such  nefarious  practices. 


Photographic  Club. — At  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  this  Club,  at 
Amlerton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  on  Wednesday  next,  the  14tli  inst. ,  the 
subject  for  discussion  will  be — On  Developing  with  and  without  Sulphite 
of  Soda,. 

An  Outside  Recognition  of  Photography. — At  a  conversazione  in 
connection  with  the  recent  Exhibition  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  Liege,  Belgium,  an  album  of  Mr.  Henry  Stevens’  flower  studies, 
which  happened  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  President  of  the  Liege 
Section  of  the  Belgian  Photographic  Association,  was  exhibited  by  him, 
and  so  pleased  the  horticulturists  that  the  Society  has  done  Mr. 
Stevens  the  unsolicited  honour  of  awarding  him  a  medadle  era  vermeil 
for  the  excellence  of  his  photographs.  The  Belgian  Photographic 
Association  has  also  awarded  him  a  special  diploma  in  addition  to  the 
medal  gained  at  the  recent  exhibition. 


Photographic  Society  or  Great  Britain.-  The  next  ordiil 
meeting  of  this  Society  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  next,  the  13th  ii 
at  eight  p.m.,  at  5a,  Pall  Mall  East  (the  summer  exhibition  of 
Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  being  on  view),  when  I 
following  papers  will  be  read  : — Observations  on  Fading,  by  John  Spil 
F.C.S. ;  Illumination  of  tin  Dark  Hoorn,  by  \V.  E.  Debenham  ;  and  < 
mercial  Fabrics  Suitable  for  Dark-Room  illumination ,  byj.  It.  ,Saw> 
The  Photographic -Artists’  Co-Operative  Supply  Associate 
Limited. — On  (lit  that  the  business  of  this  Company,  carried  on  at 
Charterhouse-square,  E.O.,  has  changed  hands,  and  that  a  new  <  , 
pauy  has  been  formed  to  carry  on  the  concern  on  the  co-operat 
principle.  Mr.  A.  H.  Loring,  Mr.  A.  F.  Gharriugton,  and  Mr.  W. 
Whittingham  are  mentioned  as  being  on  the  Board  of  Directors,  a 
Mr.  H.  R.  Faulkner,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  concern  i 
upwards  of  five  years,  has  been  appointed  Manager  and  Secretary. 

Business  Changes When  recently  visiting  the  establishment 
Messrs.  Horne  and  Thornthwaite,  philosophical  and  photngrapl 
instrument-makers  and  dealers,  Strand,  we  were  not  a  little  gratified 
find  that  the  business  had  passed  by  purchase  into  the  hands  of  o 
whilom  contributor,  Mr.  James  Martin,  who  will  be  remembereL 
having  been  for  many  years  connected  with  the  business  while  it  w, 
conducted  in  Newgate-street.  Mr.  Martin  has  made  the  purchase  < 
behalf  of  his  son,  who  lias  graduated  in  a  good  school,  no  fewer  tha 
eight  years  of  the  time  devoted  to  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  rotitin 
of  the  trade  having  been  passed  in  the  e  tablishinent  of  Messrs.  K»sj 
and  Co.  Aided  by  the  great  photographic  experience  of  Mr.  Wmj 
Ackland — who  still  controls  the  important  spectacle  department 
we  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Martin,  Jim  ,  will  prove  thoroughly  sue ! 
cessful  in  carrying  on  and  increasing  the  business  of  Messiv  Horn 
and  Thornthwaite,  the  familiar  title  of  which  firm  is  still  continue 
under  tire  new  regime. J 

The  Law  of  Copyright. — Mr.  Hastings  ha4  again  introduced  a Bil 
to  amend  and  consolidate  the  law  of  copyright  in  works  of  line  arts  am 
in  photographs,  and  the  Bill  was  read  a  first  time  in  the  House  o; 
Commons  on  Wednesday.  The  Bill  is  backed  by  Mr.  Hanbury  Tracy 
Sir  Gabriel  Golduey,  Mr.  Agnew,  and  Mr.  Gregory,  as  well  as  by  Mr. 
Hastings.  It  is,  we  understand,  substantially  the  same  Bill  as  that 
introduced  last  session,  but  it  has  been  carefully  revised,  and  sum 
modifications  and  additions  have  been  made  with  respect  to  copyright 
in  photographs,  to  meet,  or  rather  avoid,  the  vexed  question,  “  Who  is 
the  author  of  a  photograph?” — a  question  that  puzzled  the  learned 
judges  in  the  case  of  Nottage  v.  Jackson,  in  which  the  ownership  oi 
copyright  in  a  photograph  of  the  Australian  cricketers  was  in  dispute, 
A  short  Bill  intended  to  meet  this  point,  and  this  poiut  alone,  wa 
introduced  towards  the  eud  of  last  session  by  Mr.  McLaren,  butwa: 
dropped  at  an  early  stage.  When  the  present  Bill  is  printed  we  pro 
pose  to  examine  and  comment  upon  the  clauses  dealing  with  photo 
graphy. — Athenmun. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 
Observations  taken  at  40G,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  three  Weeks  ending  Mag  7,  ISSf 
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IODIDE  OF  SILVER  IN  EMULSION. 

T  the  close  of  our  article  oil  this  subject  last  week  we  reiterated 
le  opinion  we  long  ago  expressed  that  the  presence  oi  a  ceitain 
roportion  of  iodide  of  silver  is  not  necessarily  injurious  to  the 
jnsitiveness  of  an  emulsion  of  silver  bromide.  We  say  “not 
ecessarily  ”  because  under  certain  conditions  such  an  addition 
'ill,  undoubtedly,  lower  the  degree  of  sensitiveness  in  the  same 
nanner  that  other  substances  will  do. 

Thus,  if  an  emulsion  be  boiled  or  stewed  in  the  neutral  state  for 
given  period,  a  certain  degree  of  rapidity  will  be  attained  ;  but  if  | 
>  a  second  quantity,  otherwise  similarly  treated,  a  small  trace  of 
lid  be  added,  an  equal  degree  of  sensitiveness  can  only  be  gained 
y  more  prolonged  cooking.  In  like  manner  the  presence  of  a 
nail  quantity  of  iodide  of  silver  lengthens  slightly  the  period  of 
ooking  necessary  to  produce  a  given  degree  of  rapidity,  and  this  in 
roportion  to  the  quantity  present;  but,  so  far  as  we  have  been 
ble  to  ascertain,  if  the  proportion  of  iodide  be  kept  within  reason- 
ble  bounds,  there  is  no  permanent  injury  done  to  the  sensitiveness 
f  the  preparation,  its  only  slowing  effect  being  manifested  in  the 
peration  of  cooking. 

But,  setting  aside  for  a  moment  the  question  of  sensitiveness,  the 
resence  of  iodide  of  silver,  it  is  almost  universally  agreed,  confers 
leneficial  effects  upon  an  emulsion.  The  chief  of  these  is  the 
pacity  it  gives  to  the  film,  which  minimises  the  chance  of  mecha- 
lical  “halation”  (by  reflection  from  the  back  surface  of  the  glass), 
md  its  specific  action  in  the  film  itself  in  preventing  chemical  hala- 
ion  by  separating  the  particles  of  silver  bromide,  as  pointed  out  by 
laptain 'Abney.  It  has  also  been  claimed  that  the  admixture  of 
ilver  iodide  renders  necessary  a  less  “  safe  ”  light  in  the  developing 
ootn ;  -but  it  has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  proved  whether  this 
s  actually  the  case — so  far,  at  least,  as  it  was  said  to  reduce  the 
ensitiveness  of  the  film  to  rays  of  lower  refrangibility. 

That  films  containing  iodide  are  less  liable  to  fog,  are  more  easily 
iuanaged,  and  give  generally  clearer  and  brighter  negatives  under 
imilar  conditions  than  those  of  plain  bromide,  is  a  fact  which  no 
>ne  who  has  used  both  kinds  can  have  'tailed  to  notice  ;  and 
he  difference  in  this  respect  is  the  more  palpable  in  proportion  as 
he  sensitiveness  of  the  preparations  is  increased.  Indeed,  in  the 
otirse  of  a  discussion  on  the  subject  of  plates  combining  exalted  sen- 
itiveness  with  perfection  of  quality,  a  well-known  emulsion  maker 
ome  months  ago  expressed  to  us  the  decided  opinion  that  in  order 
,o  secure  this  much-to-be-desired  combination  of  qualities  a  certain 
Proportion  of  iodide  is  absolutely  necessary. 

It  is  possible  that  this  extra  cleanness  and  vigour  in  working 
which  an  iodide  plate  displays  when  compared  with  a  plain  bro¬ 
mide  one,  while  being  purely  chemical  in  its  character,  may  have 
given  rise  to  the  supposition  alluded  to  that  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  film  to  certain  rays  is  lowered.  In  other  words,  if  two  plates 
of  equal  camera-sensitiveness — the  one  a  plain  bromide,  the  other 
\  brorao-iodide — be  developed  side  by  side  under  identical  condi- 
iions  of  light,  and  the  one  fogs  while  the  other  does  not,  then, 
rssuming  that  in  the  case  of  the  bromide  plate  the  fog  is  caused  by 
Excess  of  light  or  by  light  of  an  unsuitable  character,  it  would  be 
jnly  reasonable  to  argue  that  the  bromo-iodide  platej  while  equally 


sensitive  in  the  camera,  is  less  easily  affected  by  light  of  a  certain 
colour  which  suffices  to  fog  plain  bromide. 

But  if  the  cause  of  the  fogging  action  on  the  bromide  plate  be  not 
light,  but  merely  a  stronger  tendency  to  abnormal  reduction  under 
the  action  of  the  developer,  then  that  argument  fails  completely.  If 
instead  of  “light”  fog  it  be  really  “chemical”  fog,  then  it  only  proves 
that  iodide  has  a  beneficial  chemical  action  wholly  independent  of 
any  consideration  of  the  quality  or  quantity  of  the  light  admissible 
during  the  various  operations  of  preparation  and  development. 

The  following  experiments,  from  amongst  many,  will  illustrate 
our  meaning  and  tend  to  show  that  any  advantage  which  iodide 
confers  upon  the  film  is  entirely  beside  the  question  of  its  colour 
sensitiveness : — Two  plates  of  commercial  manufacture,  and  as 
nearly  as  possible  equal  in  sensitiveness  (the  one  plain  bromide,  the 
other  bromo-iodide),  were  exposed  and  developed  side  by  side  in 
separate  dishes  until  each  exhibited  the  same  amount  of  detail  in 
certain  portions  of  the  subject.  Both  plates  were  equally  exposed 
to  the  light  (ruby  and  orange)  during  the  time  of  development,  and, 
upon  fixing,  the  plain  bromide  plate  showed  a  decided  veil  while 
the  other  was  quite  clear. 

Two  similar  plates  were  exposed  and  developed,  the  dishes  this 
time  being  kept  covered,  so  that  practically  the  development  was 
effected  in  the  dark.  Upon  fixing,  the  bromide  plate  was  again 
found  to  be  veiled,  being,  in  that  respect,  not  a  whit  better  than 
the  one  which  had  been  freely  exposed  during  development.  Her<; 
we  had  ample  proof  that  the  difference  was  not  caused  by  light  but 
by  the  necessity,  on  the  part  of  the  bromide  plate,  for  a  more 
powerful  fog  restrainer. 

Another  line  of  experiment  was  then  taken.  The  quantity  of 
restraining  bromide  necessary  to  retain  the  clearness  of  the  bromide 
plate  during  the  application,  for  a  measured  time,  of  a  developer  of 
the  strength  already  used  having  been  ascertained,  two  more  plates 
were  exposed,  as  before,  for  equal  periods,  and  afterwards  developed 
under  identical  conditions.  In  this  case,  however,  though  the 
bromide  plate  came  out  without  veil,  it  was  most  decidedly  less 
exposed  than  the  other.  Here,  then,  we  find  that  iodide  of  silver 
is  capable  of  replacing  soluble  bromide  as  a  fog  restrainer,  and, 
what  is  of  greater  importance,  it  performs  that  function  with  less 
effect  upon  sensitiveness  of  the  plate  than  is  exercised  by  the 
bromide;  consequently,  there  is  a  probability  we  may  be  able  to 
prove  that,  cceteris  paribus,  a  bromo-iodide  plate  may  be  actually 
more  (instead  of  less)  sensitive  than  a  plain  bromide  one. 

In  a  subsequent  article  we  shall  show  that  iodide  is  capable  of 
perfectly  replacing  free  acid  during  the  preparation  of  the  emulsion, 
and  is  especially  valuable  in  connection  with  the  ammonia  methods. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  ON  IVORINE  :  A  NOVELTY. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  make  any  explanation  as  to  what  is  meant 
by  “ivorine,”  seeing  that  it  has  been  so  extensively  used  during  the 
last  year  or  two  in  the  production  of  Christmas  and  birthday  cards, 
and  is,  therefore, familiar  to  everyone.  The  surface  of  this  material, 
from  its  ivory-like  texture,  is  exceedingly  easy  to  paint  upon,  and 
very  delicate  and  effective  pictures  can  be  produced  with  the  expeq- 
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diture  of  but  little  time  or  skill,  and,  consequently,  at  a  very  cheap 
rate. 

Ivorine,  it  may  be  explained,  is  simply  gelatine  containing  some 
white  pigment,  such  as  sulphate  of  baryta  or  oxide  of  zinc,  together 
with  a  small  proportion  of  glycerine,  to  prevent  its  becoming  brittle 
when  in  thin  sheets.  This  solution  (or,  rather,  emulsion)  is  poured 
upon  a  levelled  glass  plate,  allowed  to  set,  and  the  plate  is  then 
reared  up  to  dry  in  the  same  manner  as  ordinary  gelatine  plates. 
When  the  coating  is  dry,  the  film  is  stripped  from  the  glass,  and 
this  is  the  ivorine  of  commerce.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that 
the  glass  must  have  previously  been  waxed  or  rubbed  over  with 
powdered  talc  to  prevent  the  film  from  adhering  when  dry. 

When  looking  over  a  number  of  these  effective  little  pictures  on 
ivorine  it  occurred  to  us  that  photographs  on  the  same  material  would 
be  exceedingly  effective  and  very  convenient  for  the  album,  as 
they  would  be  thinner  than  prints  on- the  ordinary  mounts.  Also, 
from  the  translucent  character  of  the  ivorine,  the  pictures  could  be 
viewed  as  transparencies — a  double  advantage.  Furthermore  :  there 
would  be  a  certain  amount  of  novelty  about  such  pictures  which 
would  possibly  render  them  a  success  if  introduced  commercially. 
The  idea  of  employing  artificial  ivory  is  by  no  means  new,  as  from 
the  very  early  days  of  our  art-science  it  has  been  used — or,  perhaps, 
it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  has  been  attempted  to  be  used,  as  the 
results  produced  were  not  always  the  most  successful.  However, 
the  late  Mr.  Burgess,  of  Norwich,  did  undoubtedly  produce — and  on 
a  commercial  scale,  too — some  most  charming  pictures  by  what  he 
named  the  “  eburneum  process.” 

Mr.  Burgess’s  plan  was  to  produce  a  collodion  picture  on  glass  in 
the  camera,  as  in  the  collodion  transfer  process,  and  then  to  apply 
the  eburneum  mixture  in  a  fluid  state.  This,  in  composition,  was 
similar  to  that  now  used  for  the  manufacture  of  ivorine,  except 
that  it  contained  a  larger  proportion  of  pigment.  Although  the 
eburneum  process  was  very  successfully  worked  by  Mr.  Burgess 
himself,  it  was  not  to  any  extent  employed  by  others,  as  it 
involved  some  few  difficulties  which  they  did  not  appear  to  sur¬ 
mount.  The  chief  of  these  were  that  by  camera  printing  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  pictures  of  a  pleasing,  warm  tone,  and  the  inky- 
black,  so  generally  obtained  by  this  method,  was  very  objectionable 
on  a  material  like  ivory.  Added  to  this,  the  gelatinous  coating,  on 
account  of  its  thickness,  took  a  very  long  time  to  dry,  several  days 
being  frequently  necessary  in  damp  weather. 

We  know  quite  well  that  any  process  to  be  useful  commercially 
must  not  be  beset  with  difficulties,  as  was  undoubtedly  that  just 
alluded  to  ;  hence  we  abandoned  the  idea  of  employing  the  gelati¬ 
nous  preparation  in  a  fluid  condition.  Having  ascertained  that 
ivorine  is  an  article  of  commerce,  and  is  sold  by  most  fancy 
stationers,  we  procured  several  samples,  and  found,  as  might  be 
expected,  that  when  placed  in  cold  water  they  became  soft  and 
pliable  like  ordinary  gelatine.  In  hot  water,  after  soaking  in  cold, 
they  dissolved  freely,  though  some  more  so  than  others — possi¬ 
bly  from  the  more  insoluble  ones  containing  a  certain  prop<  rtion  of 
alum.  From  these  experiments  it  was  clear  that  ivorine  could  be 
made  to  take  the  place  of  paper,  either  in  the  collodion  transfer  or 
the  carbon  process. 

In  putting  the  idea  into  practice  with  the  latter  process  we  met 
with  no  difficulty  whatever,  and  here  is  the  method  we  adopted : — 
Some  carbon  prints  were  made  upon  collodionised  glass,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  they  were  to  be  transferred  to  paper,  except  that  they 
were  not  allowed  to  dry  after  being  “alumed.”  The  ivorine  was 
then  soaked  in  water  until  it  became  quite  limp.  It  was  now 
removed  and  laid  upon  the  picture,  the  superfluous  water  being 
expelled  with  a  very  soft  squeegee.  The  pictures  were  then 
allowed  to  dry,  when  they  were  stripped  from  the  glass  and 
trimmed  round  the  edges  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  The  pictures,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  were  developed  and  the  ivorine  applied  in  the 
evening,  and  they  were  found  to  be  perfectly  dry  by  the  following 
morning.  Nothing  can  be  simpler  to  work  than  this  process,  and 
the  results  produced  are  exceedingly  pleasing.  One  or  two  things 
noticed  during  the  experiments  may,  however,  be  mentioned, 
as  they  may  be  of  some  little  assistance  to  those  who  may  try  the 
process,  The  ivorine  must  be  made  thoroughly  and  evenly  soft, 
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otherwise,  when  it  is  squeegeed  on  to  the  glass,  it  will  “  buckle  ul 
and  leave  the  picture.  This  we  noticed  particularly  with  one  ! 
our  pieces  which  happened  to  he  thicker  at  one  end  than  at  the  oth 
When  this  piece  was  applied  to  the  glass  the  thickest  end  (althou 
quite  soft,  was  not  so  soft  as  the  other)  could  not  be  kept  down,  M 
upon  re-soaking  it  all  difficulty  disappeared. 

It  is  advisable  not  to  soak  the  ivorine  more  than  is  necessary, 
the  longer  it  is  soaked  the  longer  it  will,  of  course,  take  to  dry.  J 
the  moisture  it  is  possible  to  expel  with  the  squeegee  should 
expelled  ;  for,  if  any  superfluous  water  be  allowed  to  remain  on  t 
surface,  it  will  cause  the  gelatine  to  continue  swelling,  and  be  Hal 
to  produce  markings  on  the  back  of  the  fiuished  picture  from  uneqi 
drying. 

In  our  first  experiments  we  had  some  doubts  as  to  whetht 
if  the  ivorine  were  simply  softened  in  cold  water,  it  would  pro 
sufficiently  adhesive  to  the  carbon  Him  ;  but  our  doubts  we 
groundless,  as  by  no  possible  means  could  the  two  films  be  separat* 
when  dry.  However,  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  samples  • 
ivorine  may  be  more  insoluble  than  those  we  tried,  and  the  tuei 
treatment  with  cold  water  will  not  be  sufficient.  We  thereto) 
placed  a  sheet  of  it  in  tepid  water  before  applying  it  to  the  picture 
but  this  rendered  it  very  difficult  to  manage,  as  the  heat  dissolve 
or  partially  dissolved,  both  surfaces. 

We  then  hit  upon  the  following  plan  of  softening,  or,  rathe 
bringing  about  a  state  of  partial  solubility  of  one  side  only,  wbk 
at  once  overcame  all  difficulty: — The  picture,  after  developuiei 
and  being  treated  with  alum,  was  dried.  A  piece  of  the  ivorin 
was  now  softened  in  cold  water.  The  picture  was  placed  in  wari 
water,  of  about  110°  Fahr.,  until  the  glass  had  acquired  tba 
temperature.  The  softened  ivorine  was  then  applied  and  squeegeo 
down  as  before.  By  this  method  of  procedure  only  that  surface  ii 
contact  with  the  picture  is  partially  dissolved,  instead  of  botli 
When  this  plan  is  adopted  the  ivorine  should  be  cut  somewha 
larger  than  the  picture,  as,  when  it  is  placed  upon  the  warm  glass 
it  appears  to  contract  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  is  well  to  put 
few  American  cli|«  round  the  edges  of  the  plate  to  prevent  an 
portion  of  the  picture  from  leaving  it  before  all  parts  are  dry 
which  might  cause  markings. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  that  brown  tones,  to  our  taste,  ar 
much  preferable  on  ivorine  to  purple.  Those  most  satisfactory,  t 
our  mind,  were  printed  in  a  warm  chocolate  pigment;  but,  o 
course,  this  is  merely  a  matter  of  taste. 

We  commend  this  process  to  those  who  are  in  search  of  noveltie 
for  the  coming  season  as  one  that  may  prove  remunerative. 

- - - 

PNEUMATIC  AND  HYDRAULIC  SHUTTER 
APPLIANCES. 

The  eulogiums  in  which  we  indulged  when  giving,  in  1878,  tb 
first  details  of  the  pneumatic  shutter  of  Mr.  J.  W.  T.  Cadett  liav  j 
been  well  endorsed  by  the  success  with  which  it  has  been  attende 
subsequent  to  that  period.  Ingenious  experimentalists  and  median 
cians  have  had,  by  the  invention  of  Mr.  Cadett,  their  attentio 
directed  to  the  value  of  pneumatics  in  other  directions  than  tha 
described  in  the  1878  patent  of  this  gentleman,  mainly  in  that  o 
discharging  bolts  or  operating  upon  triggers,  by  which  instantaneou 
shutters  are  started  into  action. 

The  convenience  of  being  able  to  transmit  through  a  long  an< 
tortuous  piece  of  flexible  and  elastic  tubing,  by  a  touch  at  its  farthe 
extremity,  the  force  by  which  the  shutter  is  actuated  is  one  suffi 
ciently  important  to  have  induced  photographers  to  ascertain,  a: 
far  as  possible,  the  full  capabilities  of  the  system,  so  as  to  note  tin 
direction  in  which  farther  developments  might  be  made. 

When  the  flexible  rubber  tube  is  employed  as  the  agent  foi 
insulating  a  pair  of  wires  communicating  with  a  tolerably  constant 
battery  of  the  capacity  of  three  or  four  cubic  inches,  and  without 
any  liquid  to  spill,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  being  attached  to  ai 
interior  corner  of  a  portable  camera,  with  electric  magnets  en  suite 
then  an  exposing  power  of  exceedingly  great  value  will  be  placed  at 
the  services  of  photographers,  who  will  very  speedily  discover  the 
best  and  most  convenient  form  in  which  to  have  that  power  applied 
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re  are  quite  well  aware  that,  several  years  since,  anrl  by  means 
ingenious  contrivances,  electricity  had  been  applied  to  cameras 
the  studio;  but  what  we  now  aspire  to  has  reference  to  those 
a  strictly  portable  class. 

It  is  no  secret  that  Mr.  Leon  Warnerke  has  recently  obtained  a 
.tent  for  a  method  of  transmitting  force  through  a  rubber  tube, 
jm  the  hand  to  the  camera,  by  means  directly  mechanical  rather 
an  pneumatic.  Having  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
;  pliance  we  can  speak  of  its  success.  The  tubing,  which  need  not 
i  ceed  the  thickness  of  the  handle  of  an  ordinary  penholder,  is 
]  led  throughout  its  interior  with  wire  in  close  coils,  such  as  that  so 
<mmoniy  found  in  robber  tube  employed  for  conveying  gas — an 
;  dition  which  scarcely  adds  to  the  expense.  Through  the  interior 
i  this  is  passed,  loosely,  a  second  length  of  wire  closely  coiled,  very 
uch  like  the  bass  string  of  a  pianoforte  if  the  central  core  were 
]  noved,  the  action  of  the  system  resulting  in  this — that  if  a  button 
i  the  end  of  the  tube  be  pressed  this  pressure  is  immediately,  and 
’  th  almost  full  force,  responded  to  at  the  further  end  by  the 
iierior  tube  or  coil  darting  out  with  a  measure  of  rapidity  and 
:  "ce  commensurate  with  that  applied  by  the  hand  of  the  operator, 
•ving  to  the  spiral  form  of  the  wire  tubes  it  will  readily  be  con- 
dved  that  they  may  be  curved  or  coiled  without  impairing  the 
;  tion  of  the  central  piece.  As  we  shall  have  occasion  subsequently 
describe  Mr.  Warnerke’s  system  in  detail,  no  further  allusion  to 
is  at  present  necessai’y. 

A  system  which  was  exhibited  during  the  past  week  at  one  of  the 
cieties  by  Mr.  A.  Mackie  elicited  much  attention  from  the 
ceedingly  simple  way  by  which  pneumatic  force  may  be  rivalled 
r  hydraulic  force,  in  being  made  to  operate  upon  an  exposing 
utter.  It  merely  consists  in  filling  the  pressure  ball  and  the 
nnecting  tube  with  water  instead  of  air.  That  it  answers  the 
tended  purpose  there  cannot  be  a  doubt ;  and  we  are  well  aware 
lat  a  patent,  which  was  allowed  to  lapse  two  months  ago,  took  cog- 
isance  of  the  substitution  of  water  for  air,  strictly  in  this  connection. 
By  way  of  experiment  we  have  applied  this  hydraulic  system  to 
mtters  of  various  forms  which  had  been  previously  actuated  by 
leumatic  force,  and  find  that  for  some  purposes — such  as  that  of 
oerating  a  catch,  pulling  or  pushing  a  trigger,  or  elevating  a  shutter 
’  cap  and  keeping  it  so  for  a  few  seconds  or  minutes — the  substitu- 
on  of  water  for  air  is  not  attended  with  any  disadvantage.  Where 
would  prove  less  successful  would  be  under  circumstances  in  which 
sharp  puffs  were  required  in  rapid  succession.  This  is,  perhaps, 

)t  a  likely  contingency ;  but  it  is  known  that  among  the  innumer- 
»le  forms  of  quick-acting  shutters  is  one,  at  least,  which  commences 
e  exposure  of  the  lens  by  one  quick  pressure  of  the  pneumatic 
.11  and  terminates  it  by  a  second  pressure,  the  sluggish  action 
water  for  such  a  purpose  contrasting  unfavourably  with  that  of 
e  more  elastic  atmospheric  air.  For  every  other  purpose,  however, 
e  one  fluid  may  be  substituted  for  the  other.  It  is  possible  that 
e  thickness,  and  consequently  the  elastic  power,  of  the  rubber 
ill  which  acts  as  the  reservoir  for  the  force  may  have  to  be  some- 
hat  increased,  and  also  that  the  water-ways  of  the  fittings  may 
ive  to  be  somewhat  enlarged  in  order  to  secure  the  highest  degree 
efficiency.  As  stated,  all  our  trials  were  made  with  appliances 
tended  for  air  alone. 


ut  another  question  here  arises:  how  will  the  substitution  < 
a  er  or  ot  er  non-com pressible  fluid  for  atmospheric  air  affect  tt 
lgina  patent  of  Mr.  Cadett?  It  is  not  pertinent  to  the  questio 
)w  before  us  to  inquire  here  whether  the  claim  for  the  shutter  d< 
V  a  oured  in  that  patent  specification- — which  was  repul 

s  ^  PaSe  542  in  our  volume  for  1878 — be  considered  sufficient! 
jmpie  lensive  to  include  ail  that  has  since  been  effected — or,  i 
ei  woi  s,  to  include  the  broad  principle  of  the  application  < 
euma  ics  to  t  e  exposing  of  plates  in  the  camera.  This,  we  sa; 
a  q ues  ion  w  ich  need  not  be  discussed  here;  but  what  mu: 
ove  o  in  eiest  will  be  the  ascertaining  whether  taking  on 
f  . ^CSilUl'/3  1I“itation  thereof,  of  the  admittedly  -  origin; 

e  pneumatic  shutters,  precisely  as  described  in  the  cleu 
0uage  o  t  le  specification,  and  by  ejecting  the  air  containe 
.  n,an  ®uPP^ln^  Rs  place  with  water,  would  be  what  in  leg; 
aseo  ogy  is  designated  a  colourable  imitation.  And,  if  any  cas 
U1®  ou  o  t  ns  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  fc 


adjudication,  would  he  find  that  in  this  particular  function  air  and 
water  were  considered  in  one  and  the  same  light,  and  that  pneu¬ 
matics  and  hydraulics  were  interchangeable  terms? 

If  for  the  fluid  in  question  oil,  instead  of  water,  were  preferred, 
then  further  complications,  especially  in  scientific  nomenclature, 
would  be  expected  to  arise.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the  dis¬ 
covery  be  made,  as  humorously  suggested  by  a  member  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Society  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  that  the 
rubber  ball  may  be  made  to  enact  the  part  of  a  flask  for  containing 
fluids  for  the  refreshment  of  the  inner  man  when  fatigued  with 
searching  for  and  photographing  the  beautiful  and  pictoriaily- 
interesting  scenes  in  nature,  then  we  shudder  in  contemplating 
the  dimensions  at  which  this  at  present  small,  egg-shaped  vessel 
may  eventually  arrive. 


DROPPING,  AND  THE  SIZES  OF  DROPS. 

For  many  years,  as  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  our  readers, 
we  have  seized  every  opportunity  to  express  our  sense  of  the 
necessity  for  exactitude  in  weighing  and  measuring  in  photographic 
operations,  if  any  approach  to  uniformity  of  result  be  desired.  It  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  the  old  mode  of  describing  these  manipula¬ 
tions — such,  for  instance,  as  in  the  development  of  a  dry  plate,  “  a 
drop”  of  this  and  “a  few  drops”  of  the  other — is  comparatively 
rarely  adopted  nowadays.  The  manufacture  of  dry  plates  and,  with  it, 
dry-plate  development,  have  made  great  strides  towards  perfection 
within  a  very  short  period  ;  and,  in  consequence,  to  obtain  the  full 
value  capable  of  being  extracted  from  them,  definite  and  accurate 
measurements  must  be  not  only  made,  but  also  described,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  convey  information  to  every  hearer  or  reader. 

Such  information  is  not  carried  by  the  term  “drop,”  and,  whatever 
meaning  the  word  may  have  for  any  one  particular  experimentalist, 
it  is  comparatively  useless  to  another  until  reduced  to  a  recognised 
scale.  What  we  mean  is  that,  if  in  using  (let  us  say)  ammonia  for 
the  alkaline  developer,  the  experimentalist  always  use  the  same 
bottle,  and  really  do  count  the  drops,  he  will  for  his  purpose  get 
a  near  and,  perhaps,  a  sufficiently  close  approach  to  exactitude ;  but 
let  him  employ  a  different  bottle,  or  desire  to  publish,  for  the  benefit 
of  others,  his  method  of  producing  certain  results  he  has  obtained, 
and  he  is  utterly  at  sea  unless  he  reduce  his  drops  by  means  of  a 
tentative  experiment  to  an  acknowledged  standard.  Whether  it 
would  not  be  infinitely  better  to  use  weaker  solutions  and  measure 
them  we  leave  our  readers  to  decide. 

The  subject  of  the  exact  size  of  the  drops  formed  by  various 
liquids,  under  different  circumstances,  has  always  been  an  interest¬ 
ing  one,  and  several  tables  are  in  existence  showing  the  results  of 
experiments  in  this  direction  by  various  chemists.  They  are  as 
conflicting  as  interesting,  and  to  read  the  details  given  by  these 
experimentalists  and  the  figures  obtained  is  sufficient  to  cause  the 
practice  of  dropping  to  be  entirely  discarded.  When  one  experi¬ 
mentalist  makes  more  than  half-a-dozen  trials  of  the  simple  act  of 
dropping  pure  water  out  of  a  one-ounce  phial,  and,  after  counting 
the  number  needed  to  till  up  a  drachm,  obtains  results  varying  from 
thirty-four  to  sixty-five,  and  a  mean  of  forty-eight,  the  absurdity  of 
the  system  becomes  evident,  and  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
bring  stronger  evidence  as  to  the  inadvisability  of  its  employment 
in  any  formula  whatever. 

We  have  made  an  examination  of  the  various  results  tabulated 
by  different  workers,  and  compared  it  with  one  lately  published  by 
a  French  chemist,  M.  Boymond.  If  one  point  more  than  another 
about  the  tables  impresses  us  it  is  the  utter  want  of  uniformity  in 
all  the  results  and  the  impossibility  of  correlating  them.  We 
extract  a  few  of  these  to  show  our  meaning. 

A  well-known  work  gives  a  table  by  Mr.  Alsop,  from  which  we 
extract  the  following  number  of  drops  required  to  till  a  drachm 
measure  ; — 


Dropped  from  a 

Dropped  from 

large  bottle. 

small  bottle. 

Sulphuric  acid,  diluted.... 

.  24  ... 

.  84 

Hydrocyanic  acid  . 

.  35 

.  70 

Distilled  water  . 

.  31 

.  54 

Ammonia  . 

.  40  ... 

.  48 

Alcohol  . . . 

.  100  ... 

.  130 
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Here  the  largest  drop  is  over  five  times  the  size  of  the  smallest ; 
but  we  may  observe  in  the  case  of  ammonia  that,  whether  dropped 
from  a  large  or  a  small  bottle,  there  was  not  a  difference  of  more 
than  twenty  per  cent,  in  the  two  results,  while  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  the  drops  in  one  case  were  more  than  three  times  the  size  of 
the  other. 

Take  Professor  Proctor,  an  American  authority,  and  we  have — 


Nitric  acid . 

Dropped  from 
a  Minim  Measure. 

.  44  . 

Dropped  from 
a  Pint  Measure. 

.  62 

Sulphurous  acid  dilute 

.  49  . 

.......  54 

Acetic  acid  . . . 

.  52-5  . 

.  55 

„  „  commercial 

.  102  . 

.  73 

Alcohol  diluted . 

.  124-5  . 

.  98 

Alcohol  . 

.  143 

.  118 

Chloroform  . . 

.  276-5  . 

.  180 

10,  1884 


it  is  our  earnest  recommendation  that  a  system  of  weighing  ai 
measuring  should  be  adopted  in  all  cases,  and  the  njischievc 
practice  of  “dropping”  entirely  eschewed. 

- 4- - 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  proposed  art  loan  exhibition 
be  held  at  Guildford,  from  the  26th  inst.  to  the  3rd  June.  Lap 
scape  photographs,  by  residents  of  Surrey,  will  be  amongst  tl 
exhibits  admitted.  Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  ti 
Hon.  Secretary,  T.  M.  Brownrigg,  Es(j.,  Guildford. 


From  Chicago,  U.S. A.,  we  have  received  the  first  number  of  Phot 
graph y — a  fortnightly  journal  to  be  devoted  to  photography.  J 
contains  a  variety  of  matter,  of  none  the  less  value  that  much  of 
is  extracted  from  English  journals.  We  give  our  young  America 
contemporary  a  cordial  welcome. 


In  this  table  the  irregularities  are  extreme.  The  largest  drop  is  more 
than  six  times  larger  than  the  smallest,  and  instead  of  the  invariable 
increment  in  size  of  the  drops  from  a  large  over  those  from  a  small 
vessel,  as  in  Mr.  Alsop’s  table,  we  find  no  regularity  at  all.  Thus, 
dilute  acetic  acid  gives  drops  the  same  size  almost  whichever  vessel 
was  used,  but  the  strong  acid  (not  glacial)  gives  drops  from  the 
large  vessel  half  as  large  again  as  those  from  the  small ;  while 
nitric  acid  exactly  reverses  this,  the  smaller  vessel  giving  the  drop 
of  increased  size. 


Still  a  third  authority  (American)  gives  : — 


Hydrocyanic  acid 
Muriatic  „ 

. .  54 

Nitric  „ 

. . . 84 

33 

Sulphuric  „ 

Glacial  acetic  „ 

.  90 

33 

.  120 

33 

Dilute  alcohol . 

33 

Strong  ,,  ..... 

.  188 

Ether  . . . 

33 

.  33 

The  proportions  here,  it  will  be  seen,  bear  no  similarity  to  the 
foregoing,  and  in  some  instances  are  the  very  opposite.  Thus, 

sulphuric  acid  drops  are 

only  half  the  size  of  those  of  hydrocyanic 

acid,  but  in  Alsop’s  table  they  are  tabulated  half  as  large 
again  ! 

We  must  say  our  own  experiments  tend  more  to  the  results 
shown  by  these  last  of  Durand  than  those  of  Alsop.  We  will,  how¬ 
ever,  not  add  to  the  confusion  by  placing  them  on  record  here,  but 
will  give  the  latest  results  obtained  by  M.  Boymond,  which,  while 
they  give  a  more  scientific  aspect  to  the  question,  are  of  no  further 
practical  help.  He  shows,  firstly,  that  the  size  of  the  drop  depends 
not  upon  the  interior  but  upon  the  outer  diameter  of  the  tube  from 
which  they  are  delivered,  the  result  being  the  same  whether  the 
tube  be  wholly  or  partially  occupied  by  the  liquid  while  dropping, 
the  latter  condition  only  affecting  the  speed.  Secondly,  that  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  liquid  only — be  it  water,  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  &c. — 
and  not  the  dissolved  contents,  whatever  their  proportion,  influences 
the  weight  of  the  drops.  Thiixlly,  to  obtain  drops  of  distilled  water 
of  a  given  size  at  a  definite  temperature,  he  gives  the  following 
data  :  Temperature,  15°  C. ;  drops,  twenty  to  the  gramme  ;  outside 
diameter  of  the  dropping  tube,  exactly  three  millimetres.  Using 
such  a  dropping  tube  and  making  his  observations  with  the  utmost 
exactitude,  he  obtains  the  following  results  : — 


A  gramme  of  distilled  water  is  equal  to  ... 

20  drops. 

33 

Alcohol  „ 

61 

33 

Dilute  alcohol  „ 

52 

33 

» 

Alcoholic  tinctures  with  al- 

cohol  of  60°  „ 

53 

;> 

Do.,  of  80°  „ 

57 

33 

Do.,  of  90°  „ 

61 

33 

>> 

Fixed  oils  (variable)  about... 

48 

33 

Essential  oils  „  „ 

50 

33 

3> 

Aqueous  solution,  weak  or 

saturated  . 

20 

33 

The  coloured  afterglows,  about  which  so  much  has  been  written  dm 
ing  the  past  six  months,  are  now  seen  more  fitfully  and  less  brilliant h 
and  we  do  not  suppose  it  possible  to  take  another  photograph  like  tha 
illustrated  in  La  Nature;  but  there  is  still  a  continual  discussio: 
being  carried  on  as  to  their  cause,  the  eruption  of  Krakatoa  beiiir 
the  most  generally-accepted  explanation.  This  volcanic  eruption 
has  been  the  subject  of  an  investigation  on  account  of  the  lJutcl 
Government,  and  the  astounding  calculation  is  made  by  its  ageni 
that  the  ejected  substances  must  have  been  at  least  eighteen  cub; 
kilometres  in  bulk.  Such  an  immense  mass  of  what  was  mainly 
fine  dust  ejected  to  a  great  height  in  the  atmosphere  might  well  In 
conceived  to  be  able  to  extend  in  a  state  of  suspension  over  the  who!* 
face  of  the  globe.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Meteorological  Society  an. 
account  was  given  of  dust  that  fell  on  board  a  vessel  a  thousand 
miles  away,  which  was  clearly  fi’oin  Krakatoa. 


Ix  reference  to  the  phosphorescent  pictures,  which,  as  alluded  to  by 
us,  a  correspondent  of  La  Nature  described  a  week  or  two  ago,  M. 
Leon  Vidal  writes  to  that  journal  pointing  out,  as  we  did,  the 
futility  of  taking  out  a  camera  to  get  a  fugitive  luminous  positive, 
and  suggests  that  a  negative  or  a  transparency  be  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose — remembering  that  a  negative  will  give  a  phosphorescent  nega¬ 
tive,  while  the  latter  will  give  a  positive  impression  on  sensitised 
paper.  He  recommends  gelatine  sheets  instead  of  glass  for  receiving 
the  paint,  and  green  gelatine  sheets  for  destroying  the  luminosity 
when  required.  To  prevent  the  action  of  the  diffused  rays  before 
the  phosphorescent  plate  is  quite  in  contact,  a  piece  of  black  paper 
is  to  be  placed  over  the  sensitive  surface  while  the  plate  is  being 
lowered;  it  is  then  quickly  withdrawn  and  pressure  applied. 


On  the  28th  ult.  a  paper  was  read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
0a  the  Absolute  Standard  of  Light ,  by  M.  Violle,  who,  as  we  have 
before  pointed  out,  proposed  molten  metal  at  the  point  of  solidification 
as  a  standard  of  light.  He  now  finds  that  platinum  best  fulfils  the 
conditions  required  as  an  absolute  standard,  as  it  rests  on  a  perfectly- 
defined  and  constant  physical  phenomenon,  and  constitutes  ; 
practical  term  of  comparison  with  ordinary  standards. 


Singularly  enough,  the  committee  on  standards  held  their  las’ 
sitting  upon  the  same  day,  and  ratified  M.  Violle’s  conclusion. 
The  resolution  was  that  the  practical  unit  of  simple  light  be  the 
quantity  of  light  of  the  same  kind  emitted  in  a  normal  direction  by 
a  square  centimetre  of  the  surface  of  melted  platinum  at  the  tempe¬ 
rature  of  solidification.  The  practical  unit  of  white  light  is  to  be  the 
quantity  of  light  emitted  normally  from  the  same  source.  So,  if  a 
photographer  wish  to  test  his  plates  according  to  this  standard,  he 
will  require  an  apparatus  for  melting  platinum — a  metal  needing 
the  utmost  heat  obtainable  by  any  artificial  means  short  of  the 
electric  current !  We  do  not  doubt,  however,  that  ordinary  gas 
burners  will  be  made  bearing,  at  a  certain  pressure,  and  with  a 
certain  kind  of  gas  or  a  vaporised  hydrocarbon,  a  definite  propor¬ 
tion  to  this  standard.  Such  a  series  of  burners  to  burn  ether  or  a 
petroleum  of  a  definite  character  would  be  invaluable  for  plate¬ 
testing  purposes,  as  with  a  single  burner  the  intensity  of  the  light 
can  be  regulated  to  great  nicety  by  altering  its  distance  from  the 
object  illuminated. 


Here  we  have  results  still  more  contradictory,  and  tending  to 
prove  that,  after  all,  dropping  under  definite  conditions  may  be 
exact.  But,  again,  we  cannot  decide  for  our  readers,  nevertheless 


Photographers  who  travel  in  unfamiliar  parts  of  the  country  find 
the  use  of  an  ordnance  map  almost  a  necessity.  They  will  he 
interested  to  learn  from  a  “  blue  book  ”  recently  published  that  the 
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ly  parts  remaining  to  be  surveyed  are  the  counties  of  Anglesea, 
trnarvon,  Dorset,  Pembroke,  and  Radnor,  and  that  at  the 
esent  rate  of  progress  the  whole  country  will  be  surveyed  by 
88,  and  the  maps  published  in  their  entirety  by  1890. 


de  Forcrand  has  been  investigating  the  properties  of  the 
dium  sulphites  and  bisulphites,  and  he  finds  that  the  anhydrous 
sulphite  is  the  only  one  which  is  permanent  in  solution. 


'e  learn  that,  so  far,  seven  hundred  tickets  have  already  been 
sued  to  members  and  associates  for  the  Montreal  meeting  of  the 
■itish  Association.  Associates,  it  is  to  be  understood,  includes 
latives  of  members.  _ _ 

M.  Parmentier  and  Amat  have  obtained  crystals  of  hypo- 
lphite  of  soda  of  a  very  unusual  character.  By  cooling  very 
ncentrated  solutions  by  means  of  a  freezing  mixture,  in  the 
isence  of  any  particle  of  the  ordinary  form  of  crystal,  they 
tained  crystals  agreeing  in  constitution  with  the  ordinary  form, 
it  melting  at  32°  instead  of  at  49  . 


ypo.  it  is  well  known,  will  dissolve  in  its  own  water  of  crystallisa- 
m  a'nd  a  very  pretty  experiment  may  be  thus  made  : — A  few 
;an  crystals — say  two  or  three  ounces — are  placed  in  a  clean  flask 
d  gently  heated.  After  a  while  the  whole  will  become  fluid.  If 
e  flask,  lightly  covered,  be  allowed  to  cool  without  disturbance  its 
ntents  will  remain  fluid  at  the  ordinary  temperature  for  some 
yS,  If,  however,  a  small  crystal  of  hypo,  be  dropped  in,  the 
I  aid  will  instantly  begin  to  crystallise,  and  in  a  short  time  become 
solid.  mass,  disengaging  so  much  heat  at  the  moment  as  to  cause 
e  flask  to  become  too  hot  to  hold  with  comfort. 


THE  LATE  MR.  H.  BADEN  PRITCHARD. 

It  is  with  more  than  ordinary  feeling  that  we  announce  the 
unexpected  decease  of  Mr.  H.  Baden  Pritchard,  for  the  last 
four  years  proprietor  of  our  contemporary,  the  Photographic 
News.  For  many  years  previously  Mr.  Pritchard  was  well 
known  in  connection  with  photography,  and  more  especially 
with  the  Parent  Society,  of  which  he  was  for  some  time 
Honorary  Secretary,  and  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Few  losses  would  cause  a  greater  blank  in  the  rolls  of  our 
art-science  than  will  that  of  Baden  Pritchard,  and  very  few 
men  leave  behind  them  so  many  mourning  friends  in  so 
many  different  circles  of  society.  As  a  litterateur ,  rather 
than  by  his  connection  with  photography,  will  Mr.  Pritchard 
be  better  remembered  by  the  world  in  general ;  for  his 
energies  were  by  no  means  devoted  to  the  one  subject,  and 
his  nature  was  to  make  friends  in  whatever  circle  he 
entered. 

His  death  occurred  on  Sunday  evening  last,  after  an  attack 
of  pneumonia.  The  crisis  was  supposed  to  have  been  sur¬ 
mounted;  but  somewhat  unexpectedly  a  change  occurred, 
and  he  passed  away.  We  reserve  until  next  week  a  more 
extended  notice  of  the  deceased,  which  will  be  accompanied 
by  a  portrait. 

The  funeral  took  place  yesterday  (Thursday),  at  Abney 
Park  Cemetery. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  INTERIORS. 

nteriors  are,  as  a  rule,  the  subjects  which  receive  the  least  satis  - 
actory  treatment  at  the  hands  of  photographers,  if  I  may  judge 
rom  my  own  experience  in  that  line,  as  well  as  from  an  inspection 
4  the  specimens  shown  at  our  exhibitions  and  in  the  shop  windows, 
bet  these  subjects,  as  a  class,  are  the  very  ones  which,  with  the 
xpenditure  of  a  small  amount  of  trouble,  are  capable  of  giving  the 
oost  beautiful  results,  whether  they  be  selected  from  amongst  our 
athedrals,  the  stately  halls  of  the  nobility,  or  the  more  homely 
rawing-room  of  everyday  life. 

i  Many  photographers,  especially  amateurs,  are  given  to  believe 
hat  interiors  are  difficult  to  photograph;  and  so,  no  doubt,  they 
yere,  in  a  measure,  before  the  advent  of  gelatine  plates,  Even  with 


wet  plates  exposures  of  great  length  were  necessary,  as  a  rule,  while 
the  workers  of  dry  collodion  were  practically  out  of  the  hunt.  With 
gelatine  plates,  however,  though  comparatively  long  exposures  are 
still  necessary,  or  at  least  advisable,  the  difficulty  of  properly  com¬ 
bining  the  different  gradations  is  altogether  removed;  and,  with 
careful  and  judicious  development,  it  is  possible  to  render  on  the 
same  plate,  with  equal  truth  and  perfection,  the  delicate  tracery  of 
a  window  outlined  against  the  sky  and  the  deepest  shadows  of  the 
interior.  There  are,  of  course,  instances  which  present  special 
difficulties,  as  where  very  violent  contrasts  are  found  in  close  proxi¬ 
mity.  Then,  again,  halation  has  to  be  considered  and  avoided ;  but 
these  cases  may  be  met  nearly  invariably  by  a  proper  choice  of 
plates  combined  with  suitable  development. 

With  regard  to  the  sensitive  films  I  for  one  consider  that  iodide 
of  silver  is  a  sine  qua  non  for  interior  work.  With  a  plate  con¬ 
taining  a  considerable  proportion  of  iodide,  and  working  as  rapidly 
as  the  ordinary  run  of  commercial  plates,  I  have  exposed  for  an 
hour  directly  in  front  of  a  window  without  losing  a  single  thread  of 
the  lace  curtains  from  halation.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  every 
precaution  was  also  taken,  by  “  backing”  the  plate,  to  prevent 
reflection  from  tbe  back,  the  iodide  serving  merely  to  hinder 
halation  arising  chemically  in  the  film  itself. 

The  most  common  fault  in  photographs  of  interiors  is  excess  of 
contrast.  This  lies  in  the  very  nature  of  the  subject ;  for  even  leaving 
out  of  the  question  extreme  cases,  such  as  those  in  which  a  window 
is  represented,  the  contrast  between  the  well-  and  feebly-illuminated 
poi'tions  is  greater  than  that  met  with  out  of  doors.  The  light,  in 
fact,  coming  in  through  one  or  more  small  openings  is  less  diffused 
than  it  is  outside,  and  consequently  throws  heavier  and  sharper 
shadows. 

In  the  old  days  of  collodion  dry  plates  it  was  these  sudden  con¬ 
trasts  that  formed  the  stumbling-block  ;  for,  in  consequence  of  the 
disproportionate  sensitiveness  of  the  films  to  the  differently  illumi¬ 
nated  portions  of  the  picture,  it  was  necessary  to  expose  for  the 
shadows,  giving  exposures  that  too  frequently  ruined  the  better- 
lighted  portions  of  the  picture,  no  matter  how  carefully  the 
development  might  be  effected.  But  the  sensitive  gelatine  film  is 
pre-eminently  suited  to  the  purpose  of  rendering  these  feebly- 
illuminated  portions  of  the  subject,  and  the  development  offers 
such  a  wide  margin  of  treatment  that  the  better-lighted  portions 
may  be  readily  held  in  check  while  the  shadows  are  being  coaxed 
out. 

If  we  take  an  ordinary  interior  subject  with  the  light  principally 
behind  or  on  one  side  of  the  camera. and  proceed  to  develope  in  the 
usual  manner— that  is  to  say,  with  the  usual  proportions  of  pyro., 
ammonia,  and  bromide  employed  for  landscape  or  portrait  work 
where  the  contrasts  are  less  marked — we  shall  find  the  following 
results,  presuming,  of  course,  the  exposure  to  have  been  sufficient. 
First  of  all  the  high  lights  make  their  appearance  and  are  soon 
followed  by  the  middle  tones,  the  better-lighted  portions  of  the 
subject  coming  up  in  their  completeness  before  the  shaded  parts  and 
recesses  commence  to  show  any  detail.  A  pause  now  ensues,  so  far 
as  the  production  of  fresh  detail  is  concerned,  during  which  the 
image  already  formed  goes  on  increasing  in  density.  It  becomes 
necessary  to  add  more  ammonia  in  order  to  reach  the  detail  in  the 
shadows  ;  but  this,  while  it  effects  the  purpose  thus  intended,  adds 
still  further  to  the  density  of  the  earlier  developed  portions  of  the 
picture,  and  by  the  time  the  shadows  have  attained  printing  value 
the  higher  lights  have  become  too  dense.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary 
to  make  a  compromise  of  some  sort,  sacrificing  some  of  the  perfection 
either  of  the  lights  or  the  shadows. 

The  result  may  be  modified  to  a  certain  degree  by  developing 
more  rapidly ;  that  is,  by  using  a  larger  proportion  of  ammonia  to 
start  with,  or  by  reducing  the  proportion  of  restraining  bromide. 
A  more  harmonious  result  is  thus  obtained,  but  it  is  at  the  expense 
of  crispness  and  brilliancy.  The  tendency  of  rapid  development  is 
to  produce  a  thin,  flat  image,  especially  in  those  parts  which  have 
received  the  greatest  amount  of  light ;  and  the  consequence  is 
degradation  of  the  lights  and  general  flatness. 

If,  however,  we  proceed  nearly  in  a  reverse  direction  we  shall  ob¬ 
tain  an  entirely  different  effect,  and  this  is  the  mode  of  procedure 
I  wish  to  recommend.  The  plan  is  to  weaken  the  developer  all 
round — that  is,  in  all  its  constituents — but  especially  in  regard 
to  the  pyro.  and  bromide.  The  result  is  a  slower  and  more  gradual 
development,  and  the  production  of  an  extremely  thin  image  which 
is  incapable  of  passing  a  certain  point  in  density.  We  are  thus  able, 
by  continuing  the  action  of  this  weak  solution,  to  bring  out  the 
finer  details  without  giving  undue  density  to  the  lights;  in  fact,  we 
form  a  thin,  delicate  image  complete  in  all  its  detail,  but  devoid  of 
all  density. 
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Up  to  this  stage  the  effect  of  the  treatment  has  been  merely  to 
keep  back  the  density  of  the  lights,  without,  however,  destroying 
their  power  of  taking  on  density  under  more  vigorous  treatment. 
Let  it  be  observed  that  though  I  speak  of  the  developer  as  a  “  weak 
solution,”  its  weakness  as  a  developer  is  confined  to  its  inability  to 
give  density  ;  its  power  of  producing  detail  is  great  in  consequence 
of  the  pyro.  and  bromide  having  been  reduced  to  a  greater  extent 
than  tbe  ammonia.  It  is,  in  fact,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
an  energetic  developer  restrained  by  simple  dilution  instead  of 
bromide. 

At  this  stage  the  thin  image  produced  is  capable  of  intensification 
or  modification  in  any  desired  manner.  The  original  effect  of  light 
remains  nearly  unchanged,  and  under  a  more  robust  system  of  treat¬ 
ment  the  high  lights  possess  the  property  of  acquiring  density  more 
rapidly  than  the  less  strongly  impressed  half-tones  and  shadows. 
All  that  is  necessary,  then,  is  to  judge  the  amount  of  additional 
density  required  by  the  different  portions  and  to  convert  the  deve¬ 
loper  in  a  well-restrained,  density-giving  one  ;  in  other  words,  to 
add  more  pyro.  and  bromide  freely,  and  ammonia  more  sparingly, 
until  the  desired  effect  is  gained.  Every  portion  of  the  already- 
developed  image  acquires  greater  density,  but  this  occurs  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  original  action  of  light ;  and  so  any  degree  of  con¬ 
trast  may  be  secured  by  suitably  modifying  the  treatment. 

With  regard  to  the  modification  of  the  first  development :  this 
will,  no  doubt,  vary  with  different  descriptions  of  plates  ;  but  as  a 
guide  I  will  mention  the  proportions  I  have  found  to  answer  under 
my  own  circumstances.  The  plates  I  employ  require  for  ordinary 
treatment  three  grains  of  pyro.  solution,  to  two  ounces  of  which  I 
add,  to  commence  development  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
equivalent  to  one-tenth  of  a  grain  of  bromide  and  two  minims  of 
strong  ammonia.  In  the  modified  development  I  reduce  the  pyro. 
to  one-sixth,  the  bromide  to  one-third,  and  the  ammonia  to  two- 
thirds.  Or  to  put  it  in  a  tabular  form,  I  use — 

Pyro . . .  1  grain. 

Bromide  .  „ 

Ammonia  .  §  minim. 

Water  .  2  ounces. 

In  addition  to  the  greater  harmony  between  lights  and  shadows 
produced  by  this  treatment  the  effect  is  similar  to  a  great  increase 
in  exposure,  owing  to  the  larger  amount  of  detail  it  is  possible  to 
get  out  before  intensification.  I  recommend  the  plan  to  the  readers 
of  the  J ournal.  H.  Y.  E.  Cotesworth. 


HE  LATE  DR.  ANGUS  SMITH  AND  THE  ELIMINA¬ 
TION  OF  HYPOSULPHITES. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  F.R.S.,  of  Manchester,  is  announced 
as  having  taken  place  on  Monday  last,  the  12th  instant,  at  Colwyn 
Bay. 

Dr.  Smith  was  born  near  Glasgow  in  1817,  educated  at  the 
University  of  that  city,  and  studied  chemistry  under  Liebig  at 
Giessen.  His  contributions  to  scientific  literature  were  numerous 
and  important.  Inter  alia ,  he  was  the  first  to  recommend  carbolic 
acid  as  a  disinfectant.  For  several  years  he  was  President  of  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester. 

It  was  in  May,  1866,  that  Dr.  Smith  communicated  to  the  world, 
through  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland,  his  discovery  of  the 
means  by  which  the  last  trace  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  could  be 
removed  from  photographic  prints.  This  he  effected  by  the  agency 
of  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  by  which  those  traces  of  the  fixing  salt — 
which  clung  with  such  tenacity  to  the  pores  of  the  paper  as  to  be 
got  rid  of  only  after  a  degree  of  washing  to  which  it  was  not  at  all 
times  possible  to  subject  the  prints  —  were  eliminated,  in  the 
sense  of  being  converted  into  another  and  innocuous  body,  namely, 
the  sulphate. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  a  particle  of  the  hyposul- 
hite  may  be  so  locked  up  in  the  interstices  of  the  paper  as  to  be 
eyond  the  reach  of  removal  by  water ;  but  it  cannot  resist  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  chemical  reagent  such  as  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  This 
body  is  a  powerful  oxidising  agent,  and  converts  many  protoxides 
into  higher  oxides  and  several  acids  —  the  hyposulphurous,  for 
instance — into  those  of  a  higher  class.  Although  other  substances 
possessing  similar  properties  have  since  been  discovered  and  made 
use  of  in  this  direction— hypochlorite  of  lime,  alum,  and  others  ; 
yet  to  Dr.  Angus  Smith  is  due  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  point 
out  the  means  by  which  hyposulphite  of  soda  could  be  deprived  of 
of  its  power  for  mishief. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  numerous  engagements  of  this 
savant  did  not  permit  of  his  directing  his  attention  to  photographic 


chemistry  to  a  still  greater  extent  than  proved  to  be  the  case  in  Lb 
busy  professional  life. 

- 4 - 

COLOURED  AND  NON-ACTINIC  LIGHT. 

I  no  not  think  I  should  have  made  any  remarks  on  a  matter  which 
may,  perhaps,  be  thought  “  none  of  my  funeral,”  had  not  Mr.  II.  8. 
Starnes  referred  directly  to  some  experiments,  described  by  me,  as 
to  compounding  white  light  out  of  only  two  colours  of  the  spectrum. 
Any  confusion  as  to  the  effects  of  successively  adding  or  subtracting 
the  supposed  two  colours  in  plates  of  glass  has  been  sufficiently 
dealt  with  editox-ially,  and  nothing  more  need  be  said  about  that. 
But  some  confusion  of  ideas  respecting  the  whole  matter  seems 
very  general  in  some  other  points,  which  a  few  plain  words  may  do 
something  to  clear  up. 

First  of  all,  I  should  like  urge  very  strongly  a  purely  practical 
suggestion.  It  is,  simply,  that  everyone  who  makes  experiments  or 
investigations  in  connection  with  this  matter  at  all  should  do  so 
with  a  small  direct-vision  spectroscope  constantly  at  hand.  Such 
can  be  obtained  now  for  a  very  small  sum.  The  cost  even  of  one 
which  will  divide  the  two  D  (sodium)  lines  is  not  very  great;  and 
it  would  more  than  save  its  cost  in  avoiding  useless  experiments 
and  in  preventing  mistaken  notions  which  confuse  and  throw  one 
off  the  track.  There  is  the  notion,  for  instance,  that  any  kind  of 
light  can  be  “  converted”  into  some  other  kind.*  If  it  were  so— if, 
for  instance,  a  red  glass  made  or  converted  out  of  white  or  other 
light  any  more  red  light  than  there  was  before — it  is  plain  that  the 
spectrum,  after  passing  through  the  red  glass,  would  show  more  red 
than  without  it.  The  spectroscope  shows  that  no  light  is  ever 
“converted”  in  this  way — that  there  is  not  the  least  shade  more 
i’ed  than  before;  and  hence  people  who  work  with  the  spectrum 
itself  as  their  test  never  fall  into  these  mistakes.  They  soon  learn, 
in  a  way  no  reading  can  teach  them,  that  all  colours,  except  original 
coloured  flames,  are  mere  residuals  after  more  or  less  colour  has 
been  absorbed  or  otherwise  taken  out.  Moreover,  one  glance 
through  the  prism  will  show  instantly  whether  or  not  any  given 
glass,  or  paper,  or  gelatine  has  the  qualities  which  make  it  decently 
promising  for  any  given  purpose. 

In  the  next  place  :  not  only  is  it  perfectly  possible  to  compound 
a  white  light  out  of  green  and  reddish,  but  for  all  practical  purposes 
it  can  be  done  by  sending  the  light  through  coloured  glasses.  A 
room  in  the  front  basement  of  my  house  has  blinds,  for  privacy, 
glazed  with  lozenge-squares  of  variously-coloured  cathedral  glass. 
There  is  no  set  pattern  or  order,  but  the  various  colours  are  fairly 
balanced  ;  and  there  is  no  effect  of  colour  thrown  on  the  floor  at  all. 
Now,  in  the  same  way,  if  we  have  found,  or  can  find,  any  sort  of 
green  glass  and  red  glass  which  answer  the  required  conditions— if 
we  glaze  one  side  of  a  lantern  with  alternate  narrow  strips  of  each 
colour,  and  an  inch  in  front  of  this  (by  “in  front”  I  mean  further 
away  from  the  light)  arrange  a  piece  of  ground  glass  still  further  to 
cross  and  diffuse  the  coloured  rays — we  shall  have  the  white  light 
desired. 

Whether  it  be  desirable  is  the  next  question,  and  leads  to  the 
further  question  of  “  non-actinic  ”  light.  I  perceive  the  notion  is 
still  very  general  that  the  so-called  “actinism”  and  visible  light  are 
bound  up  separately,  as  it  were,  in  the  rays,  and  can  be  detached, 
so  that  we  may  have  the  “light”  without  the  “actinism.”  This  is 
all  a  mistake.  Science,  so  far,  knows  nothing  but  certain  periods 
of  vibration  in  the  ether.  Some  of  these  come  within  visual  limit 
and  some  not.  Some  which  are  too  slow  for  vision  are  adapted  to 
set  swinging  the  heavier  atoms  of  gross  matter,  and  so  produce  heat. 
Some  which  are  too  swift  for  vision  set  up  other  motions,  which 
produce  energetic  chemical  effects.  Thus  it  happens  that  yellow 
light  produces  very  little  effect  of  a  chemical  (photographic)  kind 
upon  the  salts  of  silver  which  were  employed  in  early  photography, 
and  so  it  used  to  be  said  they  were  chemically  “  inactive.”  But  these 
very  rays  are  among  the  most  active  in  producing  vegetable  changes, 
which  are  also  chemical  effects  ;  and  thus  every  rate  of  motion  has 
its  own  special  aptitudes. f  And  there  is  no  “non-actinic”  light 
whatever,  as  Captain  Abney  has  shown  already. 

*  In  fluorescence,  where  invisible  or  infra-violet  rays  are  made  to  yield  visible  rays, 
there  may  be  thought  to  be  an  exception  ;  but  there  is  no  direct  “conversion’  even 
there.  Vibrations  which  are  too  short  and  quick  to  be  seen  set  up  vibrations  in  the 
atoms  of  the  fluorescent  substance,  and  these  originate  new  vibrations  which  are 
within  the  limits  of  vision. 

t  A  familiar  illustration  may  make  this  a  little  more  clear.  We  may  drop  a  hammer, 
with  a  nearly  flat  face  and  weighing  four  pounds,  from  a  height  of  three  inches  upon 
a  planed  iron  surface ;  the  latter  will  not  be  appreciably  dented.  We  can  calculate, 
from  the  weight,  height,  and  velocity  at  impact  the  exact  momentum  of  the  diow, 
and  we  may  adjust  the  blow  of  a  small  hammer  weighing  a-quarter  of  an  ounce  so  a 
to  give  precisely  the  same  momentum ;  but  in  this  case  a  very  conspicuous  dent  wn 
be  made  in  the  iron.  The  same  mechanical  energy  applied  in  rather  different  iorm 
is  adapted  to  produce  very  different  effects. 
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The  nearest  to  it  would  be  this,  which  will  show  us  the  next 
essential  in  systematic  experiment Suppose  we  have  a  bromide 
plate  prepared  in  any  given  manner,  and  we  throw  upon  it  a  spec* 
trum  from  (say)  the  oxyhydrogeu  flame  :  the  solar  spectrum  is  un¬ 
suitable  because  its  dark  absorption  lines  would  lead  to  error;  we 
must  have  a  continuous  spectrum.  Giving  a  fair  exposure  and 
developing,  suppose  we  find  in  some  part  of  the  spectrum  a  band 
which  is  absolutely  unacted  upon:  in  that  case,  could  we  find  a 
coloured  light  whose  visual  spectrum  answered  to  that  band  and 
no  other  we  should  have  what  we  wanted.  But  even  then  it  would 
only  be  for  that  particular  formula,  and  the  least  variation  in  the 
condition  of  the  plate  used  would  do  away  with  the  absence  of 
chemical  action. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  band  of  absolute  no-action  could  be 
found  with  sensitive  plates  and  good  exposure;  and,  did  the 
problem  practically  lie  in  finding  such  a  colour,  it  would  be  in¬ 
soluble.  Fortunately  it  does  not.  There  is  a  wide  difference  in 
the  amount  of  chemical  action,  so  that  with  short  exposures  nearly 
inoperative  bands  can  be  found  in  the  spectrum.  And,  secondly :  it 
appears  well-established  that  some  small  amount  of  exposure  in 
preparation  is  actually  essential  to  sensitiveness  itself,  though  too 
much  spoils  it  and  causes  fog.  These  two  facts  make  the  problem 
practicable,  and  define  and  simplify  it.  We  cannot  possibly  find 
“ non-actinic ”  light;  we  may  find  that  which  combines  with  most 
visual  power  and  least  visual  injury  the  amount  of  chemical  action 
which  is  desirable,  and  no  more.  Obviously  we  must  find  this  most 
quickly  and  most  certainly  (1)  by  finding  the  least  actinic  bands  in 
the  actual  spectrum  on  the  actual  plates  to  be  used ;  and  (2)  by 
finding,  with  the  prism,  coloured  glasses  or  other  media  which 
correspond  with  these  bands.  Any  other  method  is  a  kind  of  “  hit 
or  miss”  that  is  sometimes  necessary,  but  which,  when  better 
methods  are  accessible,  is  like  groping  in  the  dark. 

Tracing  the  matter  thus,  general  experience  is  that  red  light 
beyond  a  certain  wave-length  is  the  least  actinic  over  a  wide  range 
of  bromide  plates.  But,  in  spite  of  individual  opinions,  the  general 
demand  for  some  other  colour,  Mr.  Ackland’s  experience  as  an 
oculist,  and  a  variety  of  other  evidence,  go  to  show  that  the 
colour  is  often  painful  and  generally  injurious.  And  now  the 
practical  problem  is  of  this  sort :  by  adding  green  of  certain  wave¬ 
length  to  it,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Starnes,  and  which  is  perfectly 
practicable  in  the  way  above  suggested,  we  can  produce  white 
light  which  will  not  be  painful  or  injurious,  and  gives  far  more 
visual  power  to  average  eyes.  But  the  green  to  be  added  is, 
undoubtedly,  considerably  more  actinic  than  the  red.  The  main 
question,  therefore,  is  simply  whether  the  increased  visual  power 
from  the  added  colour  will  allow  of  the  total  light  being  so  far 
reduced  as  to  leave  the  action  on  the  plate  within  the  allowable 
limits.  If  it  do  the  photographic  object  is  secured ;  and,  while  the 
eyes  of  the  operator  may  not  possibly  have  actually  more  light  to 
work  by,  they  will,  at  least,  have  it  in  a  better  shape  and  free  from 
the  irritation  of  the  colour.  The  same  applies  to  a  yellow  light 
procured  by  various  expedients,*  or  to  any  other. 

Such  is  really  the  essence  of  the  whole  question.  “  Non-actinic  ” 
light  will  never  be  found;  the  limits  of  permissible  actinism  for  any 
given  plates  may  be  found.  That  is  a  research  with  the  purpose  of 
finding  quantitative  conditions  in  two  directions.  But  the  research 
ought,  I  think,  to  be  carried  on  systematically,  by  the  methods  in¬ 
dicated,  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  reached  with  the  smallest  ex¬ 
penditure  in  material,  time,  and  trouble.  Lewis  Wright. 


ASTRONOMICAL  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  FRANCE. 

Our  contemporary,  La  Nature ,  had  a  week  ago  some  interesting  re¬ 
marks  upon  astronomy  and  photography,  and  accompanied  them  by 
an  engraving  from  one  of  the  negatives  obtained  by  the  French  ex¬ 
pedition  to  observe  the  solar  eclipse  last  year.  “  The  applications 
of  photography  to  scientific  research,”  it  says,  “  multiply  daily,  but  the 
results  that  it  has  obtained,  astronomically  considered,  are  especially 
remarkable,  and  the  study  of  the  sun,  moon,  eclipses,  and  even 
the  stars  have  of  late  years  received  most  valuable  aid  from  it.” 
The  great  advantage  of  photography,  as  M.  Faze  says,  is  to  banish 
the  observer  and  to  replace  his  eye  and  his  brains  by  a  sensitive 
plate  whieh  receives  and  fixes  the  phenomenon  without  any  need  for 
his  lying  in  wait  for  it,  gazing  at  it  with  painful  assiduity ;  and  it 
further  entirely  protects  it  from  those  errors  inseparable  from  rapid 
observations. 

*  I  think  sodium  light  would  be  worth  experiment ;  and  I  may  remark  here  that,  as 
ordinarily  produced,  it  is  by  no  means  pure  yellow,  which  may  injure  results.  There 
is  considerable  blue  light  in  either  a  spirit  or  Bunsen  flame ;  and  this  must  be  stopped  j 
before  the  performance  of  the  yellow  can  fairly  be  judged  of. 


Describing  the  mode  of  taking  this  photograph,  La  Nature  quotes 
M.  Janssen  as  follows  : — “  Two  large  apparata  carrying  eight  ca¬ 
meras  were  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  question  of 
intra-Mercurial  planets  and  of  the  form  and  extent  of  the  corona. 
As  to  stars  and  planets  of  the  circumsolar  region,  these  photographs 
will  require  close  examination;  but  with  regard  to  the  corona  it 
may  already  be  stated  that  the  focal  power  of  the  objectives 
employed  (eight  inches  and  six  inches),  and  the  length  of  the 
exposure,  enable  us  to  say  that  the  corona  has  a  much  greater 
extent  than  an  optical  examination  would  show  with  either  the 
naked  eye  or  a  lens.  Several  of  our  large  photographs  of  the  sun 
are  very  sharp.  They  show  important  details  of  structure  which 
will  require  discussing.  The  form  of  the  corona  was  unchanged 
during  the  whole  of  the  totality.” 

The  photograph,  which  has  also  been  reproduced  in  the  Annuaire 
du  Bureau  des  Longitudes  for  1884,  has  been  neither  retouched  nor 
enlarged.  It  was  taken  with  an  eight-inch  objective  of  1*20  m. 
focus,  exposed  during  the  whole  of  the  totality  (about  five  minutes), 
and,  as  our  contemporary  justly  states,  gives  promise  of  a  great 
future  for  astronomical  photography. 


THE  LANTERN. 

With  the  long  days  and  light  evenings  the  season  for  lantern  work 
may  fairly  be  said  to  have  closed,  and  the  present  is,  perhaps,  an 
opportune  time  for  making  a  few  suggestions  on  the  treatment  of 
lanterns  and  apparatus.  I  have  seen  really  first-class  and  expensive 
instruments,  after  being  a  short  time  in  use,  in  such  a  condition  Ihat 
should  only  be  possible  supposing  they  had  been  employed  for 
several  years.  The  reason  is  (to  sum  it  up  briefly)  “  insufficient 
care.”  One  would  naturally  think  that  we  should  not  require  to  be 
told  that  it  is  necessary  to  look  after  that  which  has  cost  us  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  to  obtain  ;  but,  from  practical  experience  in  the  matter, 
I  can  assure  the  readers  of  the  Journal  that  such  is  the  case,  and 
trust  they  will  accept  the  following  hints  with  the  assurance  that 
they  are  given  in  the  best  spirit  and  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
prove  advantageous. 

All  brass-work  should  be  carefully  wiped  directly  after  use,  so  as 
to  remove  finger-marks  ;  for  these  marks  —  especially  when  made 
by  warm  hands  —  soon  eat  into  and  stain  the  brass,  and  in  the  case 
of  sliding  tubes  prevent  their  working  properly.  In  oil  lanterns 
the  lamps  should  be  taken  out  of  the  lanterns  and  carefully  drained 
of  oil,  and  any  spilt  oil  wiped  up  with  tow  or  flannel. 

Lime  light  lanterns  should  have  the  jets  taken  out,  the  lime- 
holders  brushed,  and  all  steel  parts  wiped  with  a  slightly-greased 
rag  or  flannel.  The  trays  should  be  freed  from  lime  dust,  and  the 
body  of  the  lantern  dusted  out,  so  that  all  crevices  may  be  cleared. 
The  dissolvers  and  all  stopcocks  should  be  taken  out  (one  at  a 
time,  so  as  not  to  get  interchanged)  and  wiped  with  a  greasy  rag. 
Benzoline  is  a  capital  cleanser  and  also  lubricant  for  parts  much 
corroded.  The  tin -work  should  be  rubbed  over  with  a  piece  of 
cotton  wool  having  a  little  sweet  oil  on  it,  and  the  wood-work  can 
be  preserved  and  revived  by  being  gently  rubbed  with  a  tuft  of 
cotton  wool  inside  a  soft  rag,  damped  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  linseed  oil  and  vinegar  and  half  quantity  of  methylated  spirits. 

The  lenses  should  be  wiped  with  a  soft  and  clean  chamois  leather 
and  then  gently  warmed  and  wiped  again.  After  this  they  should 
either  be  wrapped  in  a  soft  leather  or  done  up  in  tissue-paper  first, 
and  then  in  brown  paper ;  or  a  wad  of  tissue-paper  should  be  placed 
before  and  behind  the  lenses  in  their  mount.  If  the  polished  parts 
of  brass-work  are  very  much  marked,  then  a  little  rotten-stone  and 
oil  should  be  put  on  some  cloth  and  the  part  polished  by  rubbing 
in  the  same  direction  as  when  made,  which  will  easily  be  discerned 
when  looking  at  it.  All  telescopic  tubes  should  be  polished  length¬ 
wise,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  remove  the  'flanges  and  so  get  a 
good  movement  up  and  down.  All  remaining  grease,  &c.,  should 
be  taken  off  from  tubes  and  edges,  so  that  the  brass-woi'k  is  left 
dry  and  clean.  Lacquered  work  should  only  be  wiped. 

Some  finger-marks  that  resist  a  dry  leather  will  come  oft'  with  a 
damp  one;  but  in  no  case  must  much  force  or  friction  be  employed, 
as  the'  lacquering  will  not  stand  it,  and  relacquering  is  somewha  t 
expensive.  In  some  instances  a  rag  very  slightly  oiled  will  some¬ 
times  clean  lacquered  work  nicely;  but  all  must  be  finally  gone 
over  with  a  clean,  soft  rag  or  leather. 

Before  placing  the  instrument  away  for  a  long  period,  see  that 
all  parts  are  thoroughly  clean,  as  explained,  and  find  a  dry  store¬ 
room  in  which  to  place  the  apparatus.  If  any  doubt  be  felt  about- 
the  only  available  space,  then  dry  the  box  and  apparatus  thoroughly, 
and  paste  strips  of  brown  paper  round  the  doors,  over  keyholes, 
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&c.  Unless  sure  of  the  room  being  kept  at  a  temperature  of  40°  or 
more,  then  the  india-rubber  tubing  should  be  taken  off  before 
placing  away,  and  kept  in  a  drawer  that  is  warm,  coiled  round  in  a 
circle,  so  as  not  to  get  set  in  bends. 

Neither  in  storing  or  travelling  should  any  hard  substance  be 
placed  loose  in  the  box,  as  the  wood-work  and  brass  mounts  soon 
get  damaged,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  wrap  up  any  extra  piece  of 
apparatus  in  baize,  cloth,  linen,  or  even  soft  paper  to  prevent  harm. 
Gas  bags  should  be  well  rolled  out  and  warmed;  then  folded  in 
their  entire  breadth  into  (say)  three  parts,  and  carefully  wrapped  in 
brown  paper  and  stowed  away  on  the  top  of  or  inside  a  warm  and 
dry  cupboard.  All  retorts,  purifiers,  &c.,  should  be  well  cleaned 
and  thoroughly  dried. 

In  no  case  should  the  leather  used  for  the  lenses  be  employed  for 
any  other  purpose,  and  it  ought  to  be  always  shaken  before  use,  so 
as  to  remove  loose  dust.  The  lenses  should  also  have  any  loose  dust 
blown  off  before  wiping.  The  lanterns  would  not  get  injured  nearly 
as  much  as  they  often  are  if  care  were  taken  to  turn  on  the 
hydrogen  only  a  little  at  a  time,  and  mixed  with  it,  by  degrees ,  the 
oxygen.  G.  R.  Baker. 


THE  “ HAPPY  MEDIUM;”  OR,  DARK-ROOM  ILLUMI¬ 
NATION. 

IN  THREE  CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER  IIL 
Not  only  have  we  a  choice  of  colour  to  suit  our  individual  taste — not 
only  can  we  choose  between  a  transparent  and  a  translucent  medium — 
not  only  have  we  at  command  sunlight  and  artificial  light,  but  we  have 
the  choice  of  ways  by  which  our  light  can  be  made  to  reach  our  plate 
and  our  eyes.  This  opens  another  most  interesting  subject.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  certain  that  light  reflected  on  to  a  sensitive  plate  is  safer  than  the 
same  light  shining  directly  upon  the  plate,  while  a  light  may  very 
easily  shine  directly  upon  a  plate  or  be  reflected  on  to  it  without  our 
eye  being  within  the  influence  of  the  light  at  all  beyond  the  time  when 
the  light  is  purposely  reflected  into  our  eye — beyond  the  time,  in  short, 
when  we  are  looking  at  the  plate.  This  arrangement  exists  in  more 
than  one  studio  and  amateur’s  laboratory  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

I  attempt  to  give  a  drawing  of  what  I  saw  in  one  place  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  even  my  poor  sketch  explains  itself.  Here  the  light  does 
Opaque  Shade.  not  directly  strike  the  eyes  at  all, 

and  the  plate  can  be  most  carefully 
examined  without  any  strain  or  glare 
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Plate. 

affecting  the  eye.  In  another  arrangement 
the  light  is  cast  straight  down  upon  the 
plate  from  the  translucent  bottom  of  a 
triangular  lantern,  of  which  I  show  a 
section.  A  is  the  source  of  light ;  a  gas 
jet,  B  C,  a  translucent  bottom ;  D  a  glass  window,  shuttable  at  plea¬ 
sure,  through  which  the  plate  can  be  examined  by  transmitted  light 
when  required — the  plate  being  developed  below  B  C,  and  the  eye 
being  opposite  the  opaque  side  of  the  lantern,  but  able  to  see  the 
plate  below  if  the  lantern  be  swung  at  a  proper  height.  The  latter 
I  saw  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wardale,  an  ingenious  Edinburgh  ama¬ 
teur.  For  comfort  and  safety  to  the  eye  both  of  these  arrange¬ 
ments  serve  admirably,  and  the  plates  under  development  can  be 
examined  even  more  satisfactorily  than  with  the  glare  of  the  coloured 
light  shining  into  the  eye.  In  fact,  I  mean  to  adopt  both  the 
methods  in  my  own  dark  room,  and  I  can  give  them  no  higher  testi¬ 
monial. 

If  in  spite  of  all  ordinary  precautions  anyone  finds  pain  or  mischief 
to  arise  from  sudden  emergence  from  the  dark  room  into  brilliant  light, 
I  would  further  suggest  a  practice  recommended  by  some  writer  whose 
name  I  forget,  namely,  to  have  in  a  convenient  spot  near  the  dark-room 
door  a  pair  of  blue  or  natural  tint  “goggles.  ’  A  few  moments’  wear 
of  these  on  first  encountering  the  bright  white  light  would  remedy  to  a 
great  extent  the  evil  that  might  arise  to  we  iK  ey  es. 

All  that  I  have  yet  written  on  this  subject  appears  disconnected 
and  rambling,  and  I  only  regret  that  my  conclusion  will  still  leave  the 
question  an  open  one.  But  if  the  question  is  by  its  nature  an  open 
one,  so  it  ought  to  remain  ;  and  I  think  that  within  certain  limits  the 
matter  should  be  settled  by  every  man  according  to  his  own  taste  and 
manner  of  working.  For  my  own  part  I  require  to  examine  the  plate 
very  carefully  during  the  earlier  and  latest  stages  of  development— 
during  the  period  when  the  image  first  comes  up— in  order  to  determine 
what  steps  I  shall  have  to  take  later,  aud,  when  development  is  almost 
complete,  in  order  to  be  prepared  to  stop  the  process  at  the  proper 
moment, 

I  have,  therefore,  determined  how  much  red  light  I  can  use  for  a 
certain  time  transmitted  by  a  certain  medium  without  danger  to  my 


plate.  Of  that  quality  of  light  I  use  the  utmo  t  s.tfc  quantity  in  1 
nary  circumstances,  shading  my  plate  entirely  from  light  when  i  1 
not  examining  it.  When  a  more  protracted  development  uul 
careful,  frequent,  aud  prolonged  examination  is  required,  I  simply  a 
to  my  ruby  glass  a  yellow  one.  If  I  liked  the  yellow-grot  n  jjg'! 
should  act  precisely  in  a  similar  manner.  In  a  strong  light  or  diiri 
a  protracted  examination  of  the  plate,  I  should  add  to  my  Vell< 
window  a  layer  of  medium  over  and  above  what  1  found  requisite  inn 
average  circumstances. 

I  intended  to  finish  these  remarks  at  this  stage,  but  I  have  just  se 
two  articles  iu  the  Journal  of  to-day’s  issue  (25th  April).  1  came  m, 

Mr.  Starnes’s  remarks  first,  and  1  was  as  much  “flabbergasted’ 
puzzled  until  I  reached  the  editorial  postscript  to  the  chapter.  M 
W.  H.  Harrison’s  remarks,  however,  are  more  or  less  In  n  tromti ;  thou 
some  seem  to  “go  without  saying,”  some  to  be  doubtful,  and  so,, 
totally  contrary  to  my  theories  on  light  matters.  Mr.  Harrison  “con; 
in  like  a  lion”  with  (A)  “  Daylight  should  never  be  used,”  &c.  11 
chief  reason  is  that  it  is  “enormously  rich  iu  actinic  rays,”  &c.  Ill, 
urination  and  actinism  are  more  or  less  inseparable,  and  1  find  daylEl 
not  perceptibly  richer  in  actinic  force,  in  proportion  to  Illuminati 
poiocr ,  than  artificial  light,  so  I  simply  use  less  daylight  than  I  skoal 
candle  light.  For  my  own  part  I  always  use  daylight,  though  I  ba\ 
many  kinds  of  dark-room  lamps.  When  I  have  great  numbers  < 
negatives  to  develope  I  rise  with  the  sun,  but  never  develope  By  ti 
gas.  The  same  remarks  may  apply  to  his  B,  and  even  to  C.  If 
translucent  screen  be  used  more  light  is  required  ;  but  I  am  williug  t 
admit  that  to  some  persons  a  diffused  light  is  more  pleasant. 

As  to  Mr.  Harrison’s  proposition  D  I  speak  with  some  diffidence 
for  I  have  not  worked  it  out.  His  theory  appears  to  be  that  ligli 
thrown  on  a  plate  at  an  angle  of  (say)  50°  tends  to  fog  it.  But,  a 
Mr.  Harrison  says,  light  cast  at  an  angle  of  (say)  40°  is  reflected  iut 
space  from  the  surface  of  the  developing  solution.  Well,  is  that  no; 
simply  light  lost,  so  far  as  seeing  the  piate  is  concerned?  If  not,  lj 
have  misunderstood  Mr.  Harrison.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Harrison  so  fad 
that  the  lantern  should  be  large  enough  to  illuminate  the  entire  room; 
but,  as  1  said  before,  1  recommend  that  the  eyes  should  be  shaded  from 
anything  like  direct  light  proceeding  from  the  radiant.  Even  with 
translucent  filtering  media  the  diffusion  is  not  perfect.  F  seems  tome 1 
partly  a  truism  and  partly  incomplete.  I  could  suggest  a  safer  than 
his  “safest,”  by  substituting  for  his  “a  yard”  my  own  “a  mile.”  If 
he  mean  that,  when  using  a  light  not  altogether  to  be  trusted  in 
ordinary  cases,  it  is  advisable  not  to  approach  too  close  to  the  light 
until  it  is  necessary  to  do  so,  then  I  am  entirely  with  him. 

Mr.  Harrison,  under  G,  says  no  two  coloured  screens  of  the  same 
material  should  be  used  iu  the  window  of  one  lantern.  In  detail  he 
says  this  proposition  “  needs  no  defence.”  He  partly  saves  himself  by 
the  words  “  by  its  colour.”  But  the  bare  proposition  G  needs  more 
defence  than  is  likely  to  be  forthcoming.  Does  Mr.  Harrison  mean  to 
say  that  a  glass  flashed  with  ruby  on  both  sides  is  no  better  than 
a  glass  singly  flashed  ?  If  he  do  mean  that  I  must  refer  him  to  the  I 
editorial  remarks  on  part  of  Mr.  Starnes’s  paper.  Or  does  Mr.  Harrison 
insist  that  a  single  screen  of  a  certain  colour  must  of  necessity  filter  out 
the  whole  of  any  particular  class  of  rays?  If  Mr.  Harrison  filter 
a  solution  once,  does  he  never  by  any  chance  repeat  the  operation  with 
a  second  filter  ?  or  does  he  never  use  a  double  filter  paper  for  the  first 
operation  ?  That  a  double  thickness  of  any  material  stops  a  certain 
amount  of  light  no  one  will  deny,  but  that  a  double  filter  of  rays 
or  anything  else  can  do  no  more  than  a  siugle  one  is  a  statement  that 
will  require  very  able  defence  indeed. 

Mr.  Harrison’s  concluding  proposition  is  worthy  of  respect  on  account 
of  its  boldness — how  much  further  I  do  not  take  upon  me  to  say.  Even 
Mr.Pebenham — thechampionof  green  light  in  combination  with  yellow— 
has  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  made  a  statement  so  sweeping  in  its  applica¬ 
tion  or  so  emphatic  iu  its  phraseology  a3  Mr.  Harrison’s  H.  Mr. 
Debenham  has,  no  doubt,  his  reasons  for  recommending  his  shades  of 
green ;  but  Mr.  Harrison  says  the  blue  rays  of  light  must  be  “  sharply” 
cut  off  for  developiug  purposes.  Has  Mr..  Harrison  really  found  a  green 
that,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  any  pale  yellow  material,  will 
cut  off  “sharply”  or  otherwise  all  the  blue  rays  ?  If  my  two  spectro¬ 
scopes  are  to  be  trusted,  I  have  not  yet  discovered  any  such  combina¬ 
tion,  and  many  have  been  my  examinations  of  various  substances 
brought  before  me  in  these  columns  and  by  private  individuals.  As  an 
argument  against  red  or  yellow  rays  Mr.  Harrison  adduces  two  state¬ 
ments  of  his  own,  of  which  one  is — that  if  fields  and  forests  were  all  of 
these  hot  colours  we  should  all  soon  be  blinded.  I  take  it  that  our  eyes 
are  subjected  constantly  to  much  greater  heat  than  is  produced  by 
colour,  and  yet  I  for  one  claim  to  have  pretty  fair  eyesight.  But  I 
have  no  mind  to  take  up  further  space,  and  I  shall  conclude  by  stating 
as  succinctly  as  possible  my  ideas  on  the  subject  we  have  on  hand.  I 
have  commented  on  Mr.  Harrison’s  paper  partly"  because  it  is  a  strong 
aud  able  defence  of  its  writer’s  principles,  and  partly  because  it  happened 
to  come  before  me  as  I  was  writing  on  the  subject.  All  I  wish  to  do  is 
to  protest  against  any  rules  being  laid  down  by  one  person  for  auother 
on  matters  which,  in  my  opinion,  depend  on  taste. 

The  media  most  in  vogue  at  present  are  ruby  glass  with  or  without 
yellow,  and  with  or  without  diffusion,  combinations  of  green  aud 
yellow,  and  the  greenish-yellow  of  canary  medium.  To  these  I  may 
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kid  papers  of  various  orange  colours,  oiled  and  plain.  Let  the  photo¬ 
grapher  take  the  one  of  these  that  he  likes  best,  try  his  most  sensitive 
plates  under  the  most  crucial  tests  likely  to  be  required,  use  the  most 
light  he  can  with  safety,  pay  his  money,  and— “  take  his  choice  !” 

&  Andrew  Pringle. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  AND  SITTERS. 

[A  communication  to  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.] 
Photography  being  a  comparatively  recent  art,  the  photographer — 
perhaps  much  oftener  than  in  other  professions — is  still  found  to  be  a 
man  who  did  not  begin  his  business  life  in  acquiring  a  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  it  in  youth.  In  a  large  number  of  instances  he  will  be 
found  to  have  come  from  some  other  field  of  industry,  and  no  doubt 
this  will  always  more  or  less  hold.  So  far  as  I  have  observed,  no 
particular  trade  or  profession  has  more  largely  than  another  been 
relinquished  for  the  camera ;  but  it  has  attracted  all  sorts  of  votaries, 
varying  much  in  their  capabilities.  But  time  goes  on,  and,  while  much 
remains  the  same,  we  find  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  new 
conditions  arise. 

Rapid  changes  in  our  art  soon  make  the  past  grow  old.  The  collodion 
age,  with  its  capricious  baths  and  laborious  manipulations,  has  prac¬ 
tically  passed  away,  so  that  the  present  generation  only  know  part  of 
the  troubles  and  difficulties  of  earlier  workers.  Many  of  us  know 
nothing  of  them,  and  the  rising  generation  will  read  of  them  as  ancient 
history,  while  doleful  tales  could  be  told  of  these  old  troubles ;  but  I 
forbear,  except  to  make  one  reference.  One  of  our  most  eminent 
members,  whose  experience  goes  back  to  daguerrotype  times,  related  to 
me  the  other  evening  how  he  had  once  been  driven  to  the  verge  of  dis¬ 
traction  through  a  mysterious  spotting  of  his  plates  a  few  hours  after 
they  were  taken.  He  was  harassed  for  days  and  nights  to  find  the 
cause,  till  at  last,  about  two  o’clock  one  morning,  his  sleepless  mind  hit 
upon  a  probable  explanation.  He  immediately  left  his  restless  bed, 
went  straight  to  the  studio,  and  found  he  was  right.  It  was  a  very 
simple  matter,  and  so  do  all  our  old  vexations  seem  when  they  are  past ; 
but  we  may  never  cry  too  loudly,  for  we  ai’e  seldom  very  far  out  of  the 
wood.  Iu  proof  of  this  I  may  just  mention  that,  at  our  last  meeting, 
member  who  makes  capital  gelatine  emulsion  was  describing  how  he 


had  come  to  grief  with  something  like  pinholes  in  his  plates,  and  was 
quite  baffled  to  discover  the  cause.  So  it  goes  round.  Old  faults  are 
overcome,  while  with  the  advance  of  processes  new  troubles  arise  and 
task  our  patience  and  carefulness.  Perhaps  it  is  better  that  this  should 


be;  but  I  need  not  moralise  upon  the  uses  of  adversity,  as  photo¬ 
graphers  have  some  acquaintance  with  them. 


■ 


I  have  just  used  the  designation  “ artist”  without  staying  to  inquire 
concerning  its  suitability,  and  I  think  you  must  all  be  quite  satisfied  that 
more  than  enough  has  been  written  and  spoken  upon  the  question 
whether  it  be  proper  or  not  to  apply  it  to  the  photographer.  The  seduc¬ 
tiveness  of  the  word  to  many,  doubtless,  lies  in  its  desirable  associations. 

In  the  atmosphere  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society — which  I 
suppose  is  the  largest  in  the  world  —we  occupy  a  pretty  favourable 
position  from  which  to  form  a  general  idea  of  the  class  of  men  composing 
our  order,  both  professional  and  amateur;  and,  visited  as  we  are  from 
many  quarters  by  gentlemen  of  distinguished  position  in  the  art,  I 
think  a  favourable  impression  must  prevail  as  to  the  fraternal  interest 
commonly  manifested  in  what  relates  to  the  objects  for  which  we  seek 
association. 

Iu  reference  to  the  subj-ects  upon  whom  we  operate  (for  the  somewhat 
anatomical  term  “  operator  ”  is  in  familiar  use  amongst  us)  many  have 
been  the  published  hints  and  suggestions  offered  to  gentlemen  in  our 
profession  as  to  how  best  to  treat  their  sitters  artistically  —  not 
customers,  mark  you;  that  would  not  be  a  proper  term,  for  photo¬ 
graphers  have  no  customer's.  We  all  know  that  certain  words  are 
appropriate,  or  the  reverse,  as  the  subject  varies  to  which  they  are 
applied.  It  is  not  for  a  moment  permissible  to  think  of  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton  speaking  of  his  sitters  as  his  customers.  That  style  of  speech 
belongs  to  other,  though  not  less  worthy,  folks,  such  as  cotton  kings 
and  merchant  princes — in  common,  however,  with  sweeps,  costermon¬ 
gers,  and  an  infinite  number  of  other  legitimate  callings  which  the  law 
ot  usage  has  embraced  in  the  matter.  But  the  photographer — very 
high  on  the  one  hand  and  very  humble  on  the  other — for  some  occult 
reason,  prooably  the  same  that  rules  the  Royal  Academy,  has  never 
come  under  this  latter  rule — never  to  my  knowledge.  He  was  a  very 
timid  man  at^ first,  I  believe,  and  did  not  for  some  time  speak  of  his 
studio;  but  the  idea  rapidly  grew  upon  him,  for  his  is  an  eminently 
progressive  mind,  and  so  from  modestly  speaking  of  his  skylight — for 
which  see  his.  ancient  advertisements — he  now  alludes  without  any 
hesitation,  as  lie  is  properly  entitled  to  do,  both  to  his  studio  and  his 
sifl.crs,  sitters  and  portraiture  being  associated  as  indissolubly  as  doctors 
and  patients.  Another  word  is  indeed  sometimes  used  when  we  are 
talking  very  fine  “shop’1 — 1  refer  to  clientele;  but  its  use,  though  per¬ 
fectly  legitimate,  is  still  select,  and  perhaps  exclusively  employed  in  our 
literature  as  yet.  * 

However,  be  they  called  “sitters,”  or  by  any  other  term,  a  good 
ueai  has  been  written  as  to  the  most  artistic  manner  of  treating  them 
widi  a- view  to  the  production  of  pleasing  and  successful  portraits. 
Many  very  good  and  useful  things  have  been  said,  and  much  that  is  of 


no  practical  use  to  anybody.  But,  while  thankful  for  a  good  hint,  of 
course  every  man  has  an  individuality  of  his  own,  and  in  his  own  house 
will  more  or  less  make  that  felt,  managing  his  own  affairs  in  his  own 
way.  It  is  one  of  the  charms  of  life  that  we  are  not  all  of  one  uniform 
pattern.  A  compelled  dead  level  in  human  works  and  ways  would  be 
uninteresting  and  depressing,  It  is  well  that  a  man’s  work  should  bear 
his  own  stamp — that  being  as  excellent  as  possible. 

It  is  the  case,  generally  speaking,  that  a  person  who  steps  into  a 
studio  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  portrait  taken  does  so  iu  what  may 
be  called  a  “smiling  frame  of  mind.”  The  idea  is  commonly  looked 
upon  more  or  less  as  a  sort  of  joke,  or  at  least  something  that  is  alluded 
to  with  a  smile,  and  as  if  the  proposal  needed  just  the  faintest  approach 
to  an  apology.  Whenever  this  is  observed— and  it  will  be  often— it 
should  be  accepted  as  the  keynote  to  what  intercourse  may  follow. 
Other  sitters  come  in  serious  moods.  Partings  and  unhappy  events 
bring  business  as  well  as  joyful  occasions.  Death  itself  at  times  de¬ 
mands  our  services,  and  thus  we  do  not  always  work  under  the  most 
favourable  or  cheerful  circumstances. 

If,  as  Pope  says,  “the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,”  perhaps  in 
this  matter  of  portrait-taking  we,  who  are  engaged  in  it,  see  as  con¬ 
siderable  a  share  of  the  human  nature  about  us  as  most  people  who 
serve  the  great  British  public;  and  while  comparing  one  class  with 
another,  and  noting  differences  in  the  manifestation  either  of  weakness 
or  of  general  social  culture,  we  find  there  is  a  wonderful  family  likeness 
running  through  it  all,  and  to  the  thoughtful  man  it  is  most  instructive. 
Some  studios,  of  course,  invite,  iu  the  very  nature  of  things,  certain 
classes.  In  some  the  comparatively  poor  man  is  never  seen,  and  in 
others,  again,  the  aristocrat  is  a  rara  avis,  or  unknown.  The  experience 
of  these  two  extremes  in  many  respects  are  very  different,  and  both 
present  advantages  or  difficulties  of  treatment  peculiar  to  themselves. 
The  better  classes,  without  question,  are,  for  example,  more  refined  in 
feature,  and,  of  course,  much  better  dressed.  The  sanctity  of  the 
aesthetic  hangs  about  them  all,  all  of  which  are  distinctly  great 
advantages  and  aids  towards  successful  portraiture.  The  educated  face 
in  any  class  has  generally  an  indication  or  suggestion  of  something 
superior  behind  it.  Low  caste  or  very  unintelligent  features  do  not 
attract  the  interest  of  any  one,  save  it  may  be  as  a  study  of  physiognomy. 
But  there  is  another  ancl  very  valuable  aid  afforded  by  the  better  class 
of  sitters :  they  more  easily  assume  a  graceful  or  picturesque  pose. 
The  habits  of  good  society  powerfully  lend  themselves  to  this,  and 
there  is  less  failure  through  awkwardness  in  disposing  of  the  hands 
than  in  the  commoner  classes  of  society.  Any  one  who  has  had  a  little 
experience  in  the  profession  will  readily  appreciate  these  things  as 
matters  of  fact. 

Apart  from  the  question  whether  a  portrait  has  pleased  the  sitter  or 
not — for  that  is  a  matter  distinct  by  itself— picturesqueness,  elegance, 
and  attractiveness  are  all  often  secured  in  a  portrait  without  any  but 
the  minimum  expenditure  of  skill  and  tact  on  the  part  of  the  artist 
when  the  subject  is  a  favourable  one.  Perhaps  the  professionals  into 
whose  hands  this  superior  grade  of  subject  usually  falls  may  not  be 
quite  willing  to  admit  much  on  this  score  which  would  at  first  sight 
seem  to  lessen  their  artistic  capabilities,  but  there  is  no  necessary  con¬ 
nection.  Subjects  vary  immensely  in  the  facilities  they  afford  for  good 
composition,  and  so  on;  and  I  believe  it  will  be  agreed  that  it  actually 
demands  from  everyone  more  tact  and  knowledge  of  effect  to  make  a 
passable  picture  of  a  commonplace  subject  than  of  one  of  a  higher 
type.  That,  I  think,  ought  to  be  obvious  at  a  glance.  I  do  not  now, 
of  course,  refer  in  any  degree  to  genre  pictures,  where,  in  the  very 
excess  of  the  homely,  rags  and  dirt  even  may  be  made  to  look  delight¬ 
ful  ;  just  as  (to  take  an  illustration  from  a  different  kind  of  subject)  a 
picture  of  a  cottage  (say)  taken  when  it  was  built  may  be  extremely 
commonplace,  but  when  it  has  been  vacated  by  its  last  tenant,  and  the 
hand  of  nature,  with  its  inimitable  touch,  has  pulled  its  walls  awry, 
dilapidated  its  i-oof,  and  generally  tinted  it  over  with  its  own  glorious 
colours,  then  it  has  become,  as  by  a  witching  process,  a  thing  of 
beauty.  A  beggar  could  not  sleep  in  it,  yet  might  its  art  presentment 
adorn  a  palace. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  touch  briefly  on  a  few  of  the 
characteristics  and  odd  points  occasionally  met  with  in  sitters  in  our 
everyday  practice.  Popular  ideas  about  portraiture,  as  about  many 
other  things,  are  often  erroneous.  AmoDg  these  I  would  mention,  for 
example,  the  notion  commonly  entertained  that  the  photographer  will 
do  all  that  is  required  himself.  “He  knows  best,”  and  so  he  does 
doubtless  ;  but  Giles  and  his  sweetheart  go  into  the  studio  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  character  of  lay  figures.  They  have  an  honest  resolve 
to  be  docile  in  order  to  get  a  good  likeness,  but  wanting  in  intelligent 
conception  how  to  assist  to  this  end.  This  sitter  is  probably  more 
frequently  found  in  the  shape  of  the  country  cousin  than  the  town  one, 
but  they  come  from  all  quarters.  When  the  lay-figure  sitter  is  taken 
to  be  posed  his  distressing  condition  is  most  vexatious  and  trying,  and 
it  taxes  the  artist,  who  had  better  smile  and  bear  it,  to  get  him  by  any 
kind  of  artful  byplay  to  feel  at  liis  ease  and  to  relax  the  rigidity  of  his 
muscles ;  but  no  one  unacquainted  with  the  actual  fact  in  extreme 
cases  could  fairly  credit  how  difficult  is  the  task.  The  sitter  is  gently 
inclined  a  little  to  this  side  or  to  that,  and  lie  mechanically  obeys  with 
all  the  elegance  of  a  leaning  chimney-pot.  But  there  is  one  grand 
feature  about  this  man ;  he  never  asks  for  credit— unlike  my  Lord 
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Heavymaslier,  who  may  give  a  world  of  trouble,  and  to  whom  the  idea 
of  cash  payment  is  “  bad  form.” 

When  a  portrait  is  criticised  and  condemned,  the  difficulty  of  the 
subject  is  seldom  considered.  It  is  the  operator  who  is  blamed  ;  and 
that  he  is  often  enough  at  fault  I  suppose  none  of  us  will  deny,  but  in 
many  instances  he  may  do  his  best  and  fall  short  of  all  he  could  wish. 
It  is  not  sufficiently  understood  by  many  that  whatever  peculiarity  of 
expression  is  worn  dui'ing  the  sitting  that  must  be  reproduced  in  the 
photograph,  such  as  tight-set  lips  or  elevated  eyebrows.  Nor,  again, 
is  the  effect  of  certain  little  covert  movements,  sometimes  indulged  in, 
correctly  reckoned  upon.  Miss  Jones,  for  instance,  stands  pleasantly 
as  placed,  and  all  seems  finally  ai'ranged  for  the  moment  of  removing 
the  cap,  when  she  executes  a  little  manoeuvre  on  her  own  account  by 
shifting  a  hand  or  rearranging  something  that  has  not  been  to  her 
mind  exactly,  which  may  turn  out  all  right,  but  is  quite  as  likely  to 
be  all  wrong.  In  this  same  connection  sitters  will  occasionally  allow 
themselves  to  be  posed  with  the  head-rest ;  but  having  a  dislike  to  its 
use,  from  the  impression  that  it  makes  them  look  “  stiff,”  they  quietly 
remove  their  heads  from  it  at  the  moment  of  exposure,  and  by  so 
doing  generally  expose  their  having  done  so. 

Ladies  very  generally  miscalculate  the  effect  of  primming  the  mouth. 
That  feature  is  one  over  which,  after  a  comparatively  early  age,  they 
manifest  a  great  solicitude,  and  it  is  precisely  on  account  of  this 
anxiety  where  the  danger  arises  of  a  slight  distortion.  I  need  scarcely 
remark  that  it  almost  invariably  takes  the  form  of  contraction.  1 
make  these  remarks  out  of  a  deep  respect  for  them,  and  a  desire  to  see 
them  fairly  represented.  But  the  weakness  is  not  exclusively  confined 
to  one  sex,  for  I  have  seen  fellows  with  moustaches  do  it.  How  sitters 
can  ever  forget,  or  not  imagine,  that,  in  the  strain  after  an  effect,  the 
strain  itself  will  be  visible  in  the  portrait  is  difficult  to  account  for ; 
but  it  is  as  common  as  portrait  taking. 

Another  great  blunder  made  is  to  suppose  that  the  more  unconcerned 
and  indifferent  one  looks  the  better  it  will  be.  Under  this  impression 
we  all  get  visitors  who  want  to  be  taken  with  their  legs  and  arms 
sprawled  over  the  place,  or  they  dump  themselves  down  in  a  heap 
before  the  camera  in  defiance  of  every  grace  or  form  of  gesture  that  has 
been  known  to  man. 

Again :  we  have  a  visitor  who  had  once  been  young,  and  it  may  be 
blooming,  who,  after  looking  at  various  styles  of  work,  will,  in  con¬ 
clusion,  point  to  some  pretty  girl’s  portrait,  and,  apparently  oblivious 
of  any  difference  in  the  original,  gives  us  a  commission  to  “  take  me 
just  like  that.”  How  is  it  possible  in  these  circumstances  to  explain 
the  impossible,  even  in  the  most  gingerly-chosen  terms  ?  It  is  better  to 
do  your  best  and  leave  the  rest  to  fate,  which  is  often  very  kind. 

What  I  have  said  has  had  reference  to  studio  work.  There  are  other 
phases  equally  fruitful  of  remark,  and  I  might  have  gone  on  to  draw 
thus  upon  photographic  memories  and  experiences ;  but  enough,  I 
think,  has  been  said  to  make  good  the  title  of  my  remarks  this  evening. 

I  have  recapitulated  a  few  of  our  difficulties  and  business  characteristics, 
and  the  purpose  they  may  serve  may  be  regarded  as  merely  relieving 
our  severer  studies  and  technical  discussions.  I  apprehend  that  in  our 
meetings  the  lighter  as  well  as  the  more  weighty  matters  of  the  law 
legitimately  find  a  place,  with  the  double  object  in  view,  understood  if 
not  expressed,  that  our  friendship  socially,  as  well  as  our  advancement 
photographically,  might  be  fostered  and  increased. 

G.  G.  Mitchell. 


ON  LENSES* 

A  new  departure  was  made  by  Steinheil  in  January,  1867,  when  he 
introduced  the  lens  which  he  called  “aplanatic.”  I  think  it  only 
just  to  express  my  belief  that  photographic  history  will  accord  a 
place  to  the  genius  displayed  in  the  various  introductions  of  Steinheil 
only  second  to  that  of  Petzval.  The  peculiarity  of  this  lens  consisted 
in  the  glass  of  which  it  was  composed  being  of  two  kinds  of  flint — 
light  and  heavy — instead  of  crown  and  flint  as  previously.  By  this 


Stcinheil’a  "Aplanatic”  Lens,  rapid  form 

means  it  was  possible  to  so  far  reduce  the  spherical  aberration  that  a 
much  larger  aperture  could  be  employed  than  with  any  previous 
*  Concluded  from  page  297 


cemented  photographic  combination.  This  lens,  with  a  power  of  ligh 
equalled  in  any  previous  combination,  except,  of  course,  the  portrait 
had  its  field  considerably  flattened,  and  embraced  a  rather  wide  a 
The  instrument  is  symmetrical — that  is,  the  back  and  front  area 
The  lens  has  had  the  sincerest  flattery  bestowed  upon  it  in  the  m.i 
in  which  it  has  been  imitated  by  all  the  leading  photographic  optic 
Differences  of  work¬ 


manship,  of  course, 
influence  the  results 
produced  by  different 
makers,  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  any 
improvement  li  a  s 
arisen  from  any  little 
variations  from  the 
original  calculations 
that  may  have  been 
adopted  by  any  par¬ 
ticular  manufacturer. 


Steinheil’s  wide-angle  "aplanatici." 

...  ^1C  landscape  and  wide-angle  aplanaticB  < 

the  same  optician  have  met  with  similar  flattering  treatment  by  ot 
makers,  though  not,  perhaps,  to  so  great  an  extent. 

We  now  come  to  another  lens  of  Steinheil’s  which  is  as  yet  scan 
known  in  tins  country.  It  is,  or,  rather,  they  arc— for  there  aret 
distinct  varieties— called  the  “antiplanatic.”  One  of  them,  called  i 
“group  antiplanatic,  consists  of  two  cemented  combinations  set 
closely  together  as  only  just  to  allow  of 
insertion  of  the  diaphragm.  The  front  lem 
of  shorter  focus  than  that  of  the  whole  co 
bination.  J  he  back  lens,  when  looked  throu 
diagonally,  diminishes  very  powerfully  a 
lengthens  out  the  side  pencils  of  light  propi 
tionally.  By  this  means  the  field  is  mu 
flattened,  aud  the  spherical  alienation  ia 
far  remedied  that  it  has  an  angular  apertu 
giving  a  rapidity  about  equal  to  what  won 
be  No.  2\  on  the  universal  system— less  tb 
half  that  of  an  ordinary  rapid  portrait  leu. 
No  doubt  it  will  work  better  with  rather 
smaller  opening,  but  for  large  portraits 
is  seldom,  if  ever,  desirable  to  use  a  st< 


Steinheil’s  “group 
antiplanatic.” 


giving  more  rapidity  than  No.  3  ;  aud  with  our  modern  rapid  plat 
smaller  stops  than  this  are  generally  employed.  For  ordinary  pc 
trait  use  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  suitable  instrument.  However, 
should  judge  that  it  is  rather  a  difficult  and  expensive  instrument’ 
construct;  but,  unless  other  makers  are  deterred  by  these  consider 
tions,  I  should  by  no  means  be  surprised  to  find  it  largely  adopted  as 
model. 

The  so-called  “portrait  antiplanatic”  has  the  back  elements  sep 

rated  like  that  of  Petzval ;  but.  li 


Steinheil’s  “portrait  antiplanatic.” 

ever,  it  is  probable  that  he  will  find  it  included  in  one  of  the  typ 


the  group  antiplanatic  and  the 
thoscopic,  the  back  as  a  whole 
negative.  Astigmation  has  be 
wonderfully  got  rid  of ;  but  the 
is  an  amount  of  curvature  of  fix 
which  renders  it  unfit  for  worki 
upon  a  large  field,  for  which,  ho 
ever,  it  is  not  intended. 

Lenses  there  are — aud  very  go 
ones,  too,  some  of  them — bean 
other  names  than  those  I  ha 
mentioned,  and  some  pho 
grapher  •  may  think  that  I  ha 
omitted  speaking  of  his  pet 
strument.  If  he  will  careful 
examine  that  instrument,  hoi 


described.  Where  the  difference  is  not  marked,  and  the  particul 
details  of  construction  have  not  been  published,  it  could  not 
expected  that  they  should  be  here  specified. 

Having  now  gone  through  these  types,  the  question  arises — “  What  i 
the  best  lens  to  use  for  any  particular  purpose  ?”  To  say  that  for  rap 
portrait  work  the  Petzval  form  still  holds  its  own,  and  that  for  lan 
scape— when  rapidity  is  not  required— the  old  single  view  lens  is  hai 
to  beat,  seems  to  suggest  that  no  improvement  has  taken  place  with 
the  last  forty  years.  It  is,  however,  in  lenses  for  other  purposes  tb 
improvements  have  taken  place.  If  it  be  desired  to  obtain  the  mo 
perfect  delineation  of  any  particular  subject,  including  near  ai 
distant  objects,  irrespective  of  size  of  picture,  that  will  be  be 
secured  by  a  lens  of  short  focus.  If  it  he  desired  to  cover  a  certai 
sized  plate,  and  there  be  a  latitude  in  the  amount  of  subject  to  i 
included,  or  in  the  distance  from  which  it  may  be  photograpbe 
choose  a  lens  of  long  focus.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  insta 
taneous  views,  where  a  small  stop  cannot  be  employed,  and  for  the 
reasons  : — The  field  of  a  lens  such  as  must  be  used  is  always  curve< 
Now,  the  longer  the  focus  the  larger  is  the  curve,  and  a  line  of  ai 
given  length — the  side  of  the  plate— will  lie  nearer  to  the  circur 
ference  of  a  large  circle  than  of  a  small  one.  The  views  of  yachts  i 
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f„  sail  now  shown  were  taken  with  a  Steinheil  aplanatic  of  about 
:Qteen  inches  focus.  The  length  of  the  plate  is  about  one-half  that 

or  portraiture,  for  the  same  reasons,  flatness  of  the  curve  of  defmi- 
ti ,  lesS  departure  from  the  focal  plane,  aucl  the  use  of  as  long  a  focus 
1  ,’as  will  take  the  subject  of  the  required  size,  will  conduce  to  the 
Jeral  sharpness  of  the  result.  An  occasional  objection  to  the  use  of 
a  png-focus  lens  for  portraiture  is  that  in  certain  weather,  especially 
;  i  .(J°ug  the  fog  or  illuminated  smoky  atmosphere  between  the  lens 
a  '  the  sitter,  destroys  the  brightness  of  the  image,  and  the  nearer  the 
a,  ject  can  be  approached,  the  less  this  is  felt. 

'or  copying  flat  surfaces,  to  avoid  the  curved  field  the  longer  the 
fds  the  better,  and  I  think  that  for  this  purpose  a  lens  might  be 
ii  educed  having  its  normal  field — that  for  parallel  rays— convex. 
Ai^mation  and  spherical  aberration  might  abound,  but  stopping 
d  m  would  do  a  great  deal  to  get  rid  of  these  evils,  and  for  even 
(I  ineation  all  over  the  picture,  it  is  better  to  be  in  a  rather  bad  focus 
I  n  to  be  a  long  way  out  from  a  very  good  one.  For  arcliitecural 
jects  there  are  to  choose  from,  the  flatter  curves  of  the  modern 
hses  made  upon  the  symmetrical  aplanatic  plan,  and  the  rounder 
•  ves  of  the  earlier  lenses  that  have  been  described.  For  very  wide 
a  les  the  rounder  curves  have  an  advantage  in  transmitting  more 
1  it  towards  the  edges  of  the  field,  as  it  strikes  the  lens  nearly  at 
i  ht  angles,  and  so  less  is  lost  by  reflection.  The  flatter  lenses, 

1  vever,  have  less  spherical  aberration,  and  thus  permit  of  a  larger 
i  phragm  being  used  ;  but  when  a  very  wide  angle  is  desired — unless 
i  the  case  of  an  interior,  or  with  the  sides  of  the  subject  advancing 
c  isiderably — a  small  stop  is  absolutely  necessary  for  good  definition. 

In  addition  to  the  panel  portraits  taken  with  the  single  Grubb  lens, 
iave  here  some  of  the  same  size  taken  with  the  Steinheil  aplanatic, 

;  d  some  promenades  with  a  very  similar  instrument— the  euryscope 
Yoigtlander.  Here  are  also  photographs  of  a  sitter  with  accessories 
;  d  scenic  background,  taken  with  eight  different  lenses  without 
Bering  the  position  of  the  camera.  These  were  all  worked  with 
ertures  No.  3  on  the  universal  system,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
little  difference  in  the  results  when  thus  brought  to  the  same  level, 
le  lenses  are  portrait  lenses  by  two  good  makers— a  euryscope,  a 
ench  lens  on  the  Steinheil  aplanatic  pattern,  an  antiplanatic  portrait, 
d  an  antiplanatic  group,  both,  of  course,  by  Steinheil.  Here  are 
so  some  scenes  taken  by  Mr.  Haddon  with  a  euryscope  of  eight 
ches  focus.  Although  the  plates  are  nearly  of  the  same  length  as  the 
cus  of  the  lens  the  definition  is  remarkably  good.  Of  course,  when 
iis  angle  is  included  a  small  stop  is  used.  W.  E.  Debenham. 

Addendum. — I  have  been  requested  by  a  member  to  state  how  to 
dculate  the  focus  of  two  lenses  when  combined  in  a  doublet.  Make 
le  focal  length  of  each  lens  the  denominator  of  a  fraction  whose 
imerator  is  unity,  and  add.  To  those  unaccustomed  to  arithmetical 
dculations  an  example  may  make  it  clear.  Say  that  two  lenses — one 
:  twelve-inch  and  the  other  of  ten-inch  focus — are  to  be  combined, 
dd  to  ^  by  bringing  them  to  a  common  denominator;  that  is, 
T  +  Now  reverse  the  fraction—^  =  5^ — and  the  lens  is 

>und  to  have  a  focus  of  5^,  or  just  under  five  and  a-half  inches.  If 
re  of  the  lenses  be  a  concave  the  operation  is  similar.  Let  the  convex 
«s  be  of  five  inches  focus  and  the  concave  one  six  inches  negative, 
hen  b-  -  =  sh  “  =  rV  The  compound  has  a  focus  of  thirty 

iches.  Separating  the  lenses  will  make  a  difference  in  the  result,  but 
ot  to  an  extent  likely  to  mislead  the  photographer  who  wishes  to  pro- 
ide  himself  with  a  set  of  lenses  of  different  length  of  focus. — W.  E.  D. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

PATENT  APPLIED  FOR. 

No.  7,365. — “  Improvements  in  Photographic  Shutters  or  Caps.”  William 
Ienry  Marshall,  watchmaker  and  optician,  Scarborough,  Yorks. — Dated 
lay  7,  1884. 

Apparatus  for  Touching  Up  Photographic  Pictures,  &c. 

'he  following  is  the  provisional  specification  communicated  by  J. 
Geesbergen  and  La  Societe  Geruzet  Freres,  of  Brussels,  Belgium  : — 
The  after  touch  on  photographic  pictures  consists  in  the  attenuation  of- 
he  rugosity  of  the  skin  produced  by  transparencies  on  the  negative,  as 
veil  as  unpleasant  prominences  on  the  face. 

A  skilful  toucher  up  will  then  join  in  the  just  appreciation  of  the  relative 
:alue  of  the  lights  and  shades  a  great  delicacy  of  the  hand  in  order  not  to 
ixceed  the  object. 

According  to  this  invention  an  electro  toucher  up  is  produced  which 
nechanically  produces  a  fine  dotting  by  the  vibration  of  the  armature  of  an 
■lectro  magnet  carried  on  a  pencil.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  place  lightly 
;his  latter,  on  the  part  of  the  proof  the  opacity  of  which  is  to  be  increased 
o  obtain  a  good  result,  without  fearing,  what  often  happens,  a  too- 
)rominent  or  pronounced  touching,  thereby  destroying  the  anatomy  of  the 
'ace. 

It  will  be  easily  understood  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  electric 
vibrations  are  regular.  The  work  will  be  thus  divested  from  the  nervous 
nfluence  of  the  person  doing  it.  It  will  be  much  more  correct  and  more 
regular,  besides  the  rapidity  of  execution  will  be  inci’eased  to  a  veiy  great 

logree. 


The  apparatus  is  composed  of  a  bed  consisting  of  a  cupboard  or  case  for 
containing  the  electric  piles.  On  the  top  of  this  bed  a  support  is  provided 
carrying  a  balanced  rod  having  counterweight  and  regulating  screw;  at 
the  other  end  of  this  balance  is  suspended,  by  means  of  a  string,  an  electro 
retoucher.  This  latter  receives  the  electric  current  by  means  of  a  flexible 
connection  having  two  conductors  coming  from  an  aperture  formed  in  the 
top  of  the  bed ;  on  this  same  bed  is  placed  a  commutator  to  distribute  more 
or  less  of  the  power  desired  to  be  given  to  the  electric  current. 

It  will  be  understood  that  when  an  electric  current  is  brought  into  the 
electro  magnet  its  armature  will  oscillate  and  will  cause  a  block  or  stock  to 
vibrate  in  a  corresponding  direction  to  which  the  pencil  carrier  is  fitted, 
which  is  retained  by  a  movable  spring  giving  flexibility  to  it;  the  pencil 
carrier  slides  in  a  tube,  in  which  is  held,  by  means  of  a  ring,  a  helical  spring 
carrying  a  rod,  one  end  of  which  is  fitted  in  the  head  of  the  pencil  carrier. 

A  collar  is  provided  with  a  screw,  serving  to  regulate  the  course  of  the 
pencil;  the  tube  itself  carries  a  pencil  carrier,  in  which  the  pencil  is  placed. 
The  pencil  or  lead  is  held  by  a  screw.  It  will  be  understood  that  by  these 
combinations  the  pencil  will  sharply  and  lightly  puncture. 

In  order  to  give  greater  facility  in  the  movement  of  the  apparatus  a 
bridle  is  jointed  to  the  points;  that  is  to  say,  to  its  point  of  contact  with 
the  electro  retoucher  and  to  its  connection  with  the  suspension  spring. 
There  is  a  regulating  screw  on  the  armature  provided  with  a  spring  for 
obtaining  or  producing  by  its  vibration  the  rapid  puncturing  movement. 
The  pencil  carrier  may  be  balanced  in  a  tube  having  at  its  end  a  tail  piece, 
against  the  bend  of  which  a  projecting  piece  fitted  to  the  end  of  the  arma¬ 
ture  strikes.  By  this  means  the  pencil  oscillates  from  top  to  bottom  to  give 
strokes  instead  of  dots  or  punches. 

A  small  spring  is  placed  inside  the  tube  and  bears  on  the  pencil  carrier 
to  push  the  latter  upwards  when  the  armature  goes  towards  the  bottom. 
The  pencil  carrier  oscillates  on  a  ring  traversed  by  a  pivot. 

The  invention  may  also  be  applied  as  a  tool  for  engravers. 

Improvements  in  and  Relating  to  the  Art  of  Obtaining  by  Photo¬ 
graphy  Definite  Photographs  to  be  Used  in  the  Production  of 
Typographic  Blocks  and  in  the  Art  of  Photolithography  and. 
Like  Arts.  By  Messrs.  Brown,  Barnes,  and  Bell,  of  Liverpool. 

Our  invention  has  for  its  object  to  produce  definite  photographs  broken 
up  into  dots,  lines,  or  grains,  so  that  they  can  be  used  in  the  production 
of  typographic  blocks  by  the  art  of  photo-etching  and  like  arts,  and  can 
also  be  used  in  the  art  of  photolithography  and  like  arts. 

In  the  practice  of  our  invention  we  proceed  as  follows  : — We  take  what 
is  known  as  a  photographic  transparency  of  the  object  or  picture  ;  we  prefer 
that  this  transparency  shall  be  as  clear  a  transparency  as  possible  when 
seen  by  transmitted  light,  and  such  a  transparency  can  be  obtained  by  pro¬ 
cesses  well  known  in  the  art  of  photography.  Having  obtained  such  trans¬ 
parency  we  place  the  same  upon  a  lined  or  hatched  background,  such  as  a 
sheet  of  white  paper,  having  a  lined  or  grained  surface,  or  a  stippled  cross 
hatched  or  like  surface  printed  or  drawn  thereon.  Any  material  having 
such  a  lined  or  stippled  surface,  or  effect,  or  variety  of  effect,  may  be  used 
as  the  background  for  the  transparency.  The  lining,  graining,  or  stippling 
of  the  background  may  also  be  varied  to  suit  the  picture  or  object  and  its 
surroundings,  so  that  portions  of  the  background  may  be  lined  and  portions 
stippled.  Having  so  backed  the  transparency  when  viewed  by  reflected 
light,  the  picture  of  the  object  can  be  fairly  seen  broken  up  into  dots,  lines, 
or  grains  of  the  backing  showing  through  the  half-tones  and  clear  parts  of 
the  transparent  picture  when  viewed  by  reflected  light.  In  attaching  or 
fixing  on  the  face  of  such  transparent  photographs  the  lined,  grained, 
or  stippled  surfaces,  or  backing  before  described,  we  do  not  ahv  ays  confine 
ourselves  to  a  single  sheet  of  the  said  surface  or  backing  containing  one 
design  only,  but  we  sometimes  make  combinations  by  placing  in  various 
parts  of  the  transparent  photograph  suitably  cut-out  portions  of  various 
and  differing  sheets  of  lined,  dotted,  or  stippled  material,  so  as  to  produce 
a  varied  and  harmonious  variety  of  background  suitable  to  the  subject 
under  manipulation.  Again,  in  preparing  a  suitable  backing  to  combine 
with  the  transparent  photograph  we  prepare  the  backing  by  hand,  or  by 
mechanical  manipulation  in  an  artistic  manner  best  suited  to  the  subject  or 
object.  Having  so  prepared  and  backed  the  transparency,  we  take  from 
the  transparency  so  prepared  and  backed  a  definite  photograph  on  paper, 
glass,  gelatine,  or  other  sensitised  material.  This  definite  photograph  has 
the  photograph  of  the  transparency  broken  up  into  lines,  dots,  or  grains  by 
the  backing.  The  definite  photograph  is  thus  in  a  condition  to  be  used  in 
the  production  of  typographic  blocks  by  the  art  of  photo-etching  and  the 
like  arts,  and  is  also  suitable  to  be  used  in  the  art  of  photolithography  and 
like  arts. 

Another  method  of  producing  a  definite  broken  up  or  divided  photograph, 
having  dots,  lines,  or  grains  according  to  our  invention,  consists  in  covering 
the  sensitive  plate  in  the  camera  with  a  material  such  as  net  work,  or  with 
a  photograph  on  glass,  or  other  transparent  medium,  of  lines,  grains,  or 
stipples,  or  cross  hatched  lines,  fine  or  coarse  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
result  required.  The  photograph  on  the  sensitive  plate  will  then  be  broken 
up  into  the  dots,  lines,  or  grains  which  are  photographed  simultaneously 
with  the  object  on  the  sensitive  plate.  We  thus  produce  direct  a  definite 
photograph  broken  up  and  divided  into  dots,  lines,  or  grains,  and  in  the 
condition  to  be  used  in  the  production  of  typographic  blocks  by  the  art  of 
photo-etching  and  the  like  arts,  and  also  suitable  to  be  used  in  the  art  of 
photolithography  and  like  arts.  When  required  we  complete  such  photo¬ 
graph  by  hand  manipulation,  removing  or  adding  dark  or  light  portions, 
after  the  manner  known  in  the  art  of  photography  as  “retouching. 

By  another  method,  according  to  our  invention,  to  produce  a  ty]x>- 
graphic  block  we  proceed  as  follows  : — We  take  a  transparent  photograph 
of  the  picture  or  object,  and  we  take  a  transparent  photograph  of  grains, 
lines,  or  stipples;  and  we  prepare  a  plate,  or  block  of  zinc,  or  other 
suitable  metal  with  bitumen,  or  other  substance  that  will  give  a  sensitive 
surface  to  the  zinc  or  other  metal.  We  then  place  the  photograph  of  the 
picture  or  object  and  the  photograph  of  the  lines,  dots,  or  stipples  before 
spoken  of  over  the  sensitised  zinc  or  other  metal,  and  print  by  light  in  the 
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usual  way,  and  thus  we  produce  the  picture  in  dots,  grains,  or  lines  upon 
the  surface  of  the  zinc  or  other  metal.  We  then  develope  the  picture,  and 
subject  the  plate  or  block  to  the  process  of  photo-etching  in  the  usual  way. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  our 
said  invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  bo  performed,  what  we 
claim  is — 

First.  The  method  substantially  as  herein  set  forth  of  producing  from 
half-tone  pictures  and  photographs,  photographs  to  be  used  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  printing  surfaces. 

Second.  The  method  substantially  as  herein  set  forth  of  producing  in  the 
camera  and  direct  from  an  object  photographs  to  be  used  in  the  production 
of  printing  surfaces. 

Third.  The  method  substantially  as  herein  set  forth  of  producing  photo¬ 
graphs  upon  sensitised  surfaces  of  metal,  such  as  zinc,  to  be  used  in  the 
production  of  px’inting  surfaces. 

Rotary  Stands  for  Exhibiting  Photographs,  &c.  A  communication 
by  C.  A.  Schmidt,  New  York,  U.S.A. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  provide  a  new  and  improved  rotary 
sample  stand,  for  exhibiting  samples  of  embroidery,  photographs,  pictures, 
or  any  other  articles. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  reel-shaped  frame,  constructed  of  a  pair  of 
discs  fixed  to  the  ends  of  a  tubular  body  and  tied  together  by  rods,  the 
said  frame  being  mounted  to  rotate  on  a  verticle  spindle,  rising  from  a 
suitable  foot  into  the  tubular  body  of  the  rotary  frame.  Between  the  top 
and  bottom  discs  of  this  rotary  frame  skeleton  frames  or  wings  suited  for 
holding  the  photograph  or  other  article  to  be  exhibited  are  loosely  pivoted 
by  their  upper  and  lower  inner  corners,  the  said  pivots  being  received  in 
corresponding  sockets  near  the  edges  of  the  discs.  The  said  frames  are 
easily  removable  from  the  central  frame,  and  the  latter  may  be  made  with¬ 
out  the  central  tubular  body  above  referred  to,  the  lower  disc  turning  on 
the  spindle,  and  the  upper  disc  having  a  downwardly  projecting  central 
pivot,  which  is  received  in  a  corresponding  socket  in  the  top  end  of  the 
spindle  or  standard. 

The  central  frame  in  which  the  wings  are  mounted,  and  from  which  they 
stand  out  on  all  sides,  can  be  rotated  by  a  clock-train  contained  in  a  casing 
beneath  the  central  frame  and  gearing  therewith,  or  by  any  other  suitable 
motor  or  by  hand.  A  spring  is  mounted  on  any  fixed  support  so  as  to  project 
in  the  way  of  the  wings  or  frames,  so  that  when  the  stand  is  rotated  the 
outer  end  of  each  wing  or  frame  will  strike  against  said  spring  and  be  thereby 
detained  so  that  the  sample  upon  the  face  of  the  wing  can  be  distinctly 
seen.  Or  a  U-shaped  spring  may  be  provided  having  small  rollers  at  its 
ends  which  project  in  the  path  of  the  lower  edges  of  the  wings  or  frames, 
said  spring  being  fixed  to  the  standard  beneath  the  rotary  part  of  the 
frame  and  having  its  vertical  shanks  passing  through  guides  in  fixed  bracket 
arms. 

If  the  frame  be  turned  around  rapidly,  the  centrifugal  force  will  swing  the 
wings  outward,  and  their  lower  edges  will  strike  the  rollers  on  the  ends  of 
the  spring  and  will  press  the  latter  downward,  thus  permitting  the  wings  to 
pass ;  but  if  any  two  wings  are  to  be  held  open  when  the  frame  does  not 
revolve,  the  rollers  hold  the  wings. 

Or  a  spring  wire  coiled  to  increase  its  elasticity  and  having  its  ends 
secured  to  the  standard  is  bent  to  a  semicircular  form,  and  so  placed  as  to 
press  against  the  lower  edges  of  the  wings  and  hold  them  in  whatever 
position  they  may  be  placed,  the  friction  not,  however,  being  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  revolving  of  the  rotary  frame.  Or  a  flat  ring  or  segment  of  a 
ring  is  applied  in  the  same  position,  and  is  carried  on  fixed  arms  by  sockets 
sliding  on  the  upwardly  turned  ends  of  the  said  arms,  and  is  pressed  up 
by  coiled  springs  upon  said  arms. 

The  construction  can  be  further  modified  in  various  different  ways,  but 
in  all  cases  the  rotary  frame  carrying  the  wings  is  combined  with  a  spring 
for  holding  one  or  more  wings  open. 

Samples  of  embroidery,  upholstery  goods,  knitted  goods,  dry  goods,  hard¬ 
ware,  cutlery,  &c.,  can  be  held  on  the  wings  by  suitable  bands,  or  can  be 
cemented  to  the  same.  The  rotary  frame  can  carry  any  desired  number  of 
wings  according  to  the  size  of  the  apparatus. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Hoeitng. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

May  20  . 

„  21  . 

,,  22  . 

Bolton  Club . 

Photographic  Club  . 

London  and  Provincial  . 

The  Studio,  Chancery -lane. 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street. 
Masons’  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  even¬ 
ing  last,  the  13th  inst.,  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Society  of  Water  Colour 
Painters,  5a.,  Pall  Mall  East, — Mr.  James  Glaislier,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 
The  summer  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Water  Colour  Painters  was  on 
view. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  meeting,  said  a  few  words  on  the  sad 
death  of  Mr.  H.  Baden  Pritchard,  who  had  been  a  Vice-President  of 
the  Society.  He  had  deeply  regretted  the  death  of  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham, 
who  had  for  so  long  been  President  of  the  South  London  Photographic 
Society,  and  had  during  all  that  time  done  what  he  could  to  advance 
the  affairs  of  that  society  ;  but  now  he  had  received  a  shock  which  he  could 
not  describe.  The  other  day  he  had  opened  a  letter  and  had  found  in 
it  simply  the  woi'ds  “Baden  Pritchard  is  no  more!”  For  twenty  years 
Mr,  Pritchard  had  been  an  excellent  member  of  the  Photographic  Society 


of  Great  Britain.  He  had,  moreover,  been  a  member  of  the  Council  and 
Vice-President.  Few  men,  lie  believed,  had  gathered  around  thorn  >uch 
circle  of  friends  as  Mr.  Pritchard  had  done.  His  death  would  be  deopl\ 
regretted  by  all,  and  all  would,  lie  was  sure,  join  in  the  ••  .pression  o 
sympathy  to  be  conveyed  to  bis  widow  in  a  letter  of  condolence  from  th. 
Society. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  suggested  that  a  formal  tribute  bo  sent  by  the  Society  ii  i 
the  shape  of  a  wreath  to  be  placed  in  Mr.  Pritchard’s  grave. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Bird  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  then  called  on  Mr.  John  Spiller,  F.C.S.,  to  read  hi 
paper,  entitled  Observations  oil  Fadin'! . 

Mr.  Spiller  said  that  so  much  had  been  already  written  on  the  subject 
that  it  might  appear  superfluous  to  touch  upon  it  again  j  but  tin1  supreme- 
importance  of  the  matter,  together  with  tin-  fact  tli.it  the  subject  had  been 
reopened  by  the  reading  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  E.  Dunmore  before  the  South 
London  Photographic  Societjr,  must  be  bis  justification.  The  cause  of  tin 
fading  of  silver  prints  was  pretty  well  known  now  by  photographers,  and 
as  a  rule,  due  care  was  taken  to  use  fresh  hyp-).,  to  thoroughly  wash,  to 
use  a  neutral  or  alkaline  toning  bath,  and  to  avoid  weak  negatives.  But 
the  photographer,  having  seen  to  all  this,  was  still  at  the  mercy  of  the 
paper-makers;  for  he  had  to  mount  his  prints  either  on  boards  or  (some¬ 
times)  in  albums,  and  what  use  was  it  to  remove  all  hypo,  from  his 
prints  if  he  proceeded  to  mount  them  on  boards  with  this  very  substance 
in  them?  Sixteen  years  ago  he  had  pointed  Out  the  effect  of  hypo, 
on  mounts.  He  had  shown  that  cardboard  was  seldom  or  never  free 
from  that  substance,  and  a  mild  appeal  was  made  to  paper-makers  to 
abstain  from  using  this  salt  as  an  “antichlor.”  Now  that  the  subject 
had  again  come  to  the  front,  he  had  been  making  experiments  and 
collecting  the  experience  of  paper-makers.  He  had  found  that  hypo, 
was  still  present  in  cards  of  recent  make,  and  that  the  use  of  hypo, 
as  an  antichlor  was  admitted  by  paper-makers.  Experiments  were, 
however,  being  made  on  improved  methods,  which  would,  he  hoped,  result 
in  the  introduction  of  a  new  system  likely  to  be  of  benefit  to  photographers. 
It  was  possible  that  a  paper  might  be  produced  requiring  the  use  of  no  anti 
chlor.  There  had  been  exhibited  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Chemical 
Society  a  paper  made  by  the  disintegration  of  wood  at  a  great  pressure,  and 
these  specimens  looked  like  the  right  article  and  required  no  antichlor. 
At  the  same  meeting  a  large  series  of  sulphites  and  bisulphites  were 
exhibited  which  had  been  used  in  experiments.  He  had  a  set  of  samples 
of  these  chemicals  with  him.  He  had  been  told  that  the  wood  pulp  could 
be  moved  with  an  equal  quantity  of  rag  pulp  to  produce  the  finest  quality 
of  paper,  without  any  necessity  for  the  use  of  . hypo.  If  this  were  so,  we 
were  out  of  our  difficulties.  There  had  been  a  demand  of  late  for  cheap 
mounting-boards,  and  of  course  those  who  used  these  could  not  expect 
much.  A  patent  had  been  taken  out  some  time  ago  for  neutralising  the 
chlorine  left  in  paper  with  anti-chloride  of  lime.  In  looking  back,  how¬ 
ever,  as  far  as  1844,  he  found  a  claim  made  for  the  same  invention.  It  was 
a  misfortune  for  photographers  that  the  process  had  not  been  sufficiently 
perfected  to  allow  of  its  general  adoption  at  that  time.  He  had  tried  the 
comparative  effects  of  sulphite  and  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  on  silver 
prints  by  immersion  of  them  in  saturated  solutions  of  these  two  sub¬ 
stances,  and  had  found  that,  whereas  the  sulphite  had  no  effect,  the 
hypo,  produced  considerable  fading.  He  had  also  tested  the  powers  of 
the  two  substances  to  dissolve  silver,  and  had  found  that,  when  a 
few  silver  coins  were  placed  in  solutions  of  them,  a  test  for  silver 
gave  an  indication  in  the  case  of  the  hyposulphite  in  a  very  short  time, 
but  none  in  the  case  of  the  sulphite.  This  showed  how  the  silver  image 
was  effected,  and  how  necessary  it  was  to  keep  hypo,  from  it.  Where 
there  was  a  question  of  sulphite  or  hyposulphite  the  starch  test  was  useless 
to  distinguish  which  was  present,  as  both  acted  in  that  case  similarly.  A 
very  ready  means  of  distinguishing  between  the  two  was,  however,  afforded 
by  the  fact  that  the  sulphite  discharged  the  colour  of  a  solution  of  magenta, 
whereas  the  hyposulphite  did  not.  This  would  be  a  guide,  for  the  paper- 
makers  as  to  how  much  of  the  substance  to  use.  Tinted  mounts  were  to 
be  preferred  to  pure  white,  as  they  were  not  bleached,  and,  consequently, 
were  not  treated  with  an  antichlor.  He  was  informed  that  in  the  south  of 
Germany  and  in  Scotland  the  paper-makers  had  given  up  the  use  of  hypo, 
as  an  antichlor.  Perhaps  the  reduced  price  of  sulphites  would  now  incliue 
paper-makers  to  use  them,  in  which  case  photographers  would  by  no  means 
grumble. 

Mr.  E.  Dunmore  thought  that  had  Mr.  Spiller  looked  further  into  his 
(Mr.  Dunmore’s)  paper  he  would  have  seen  it  admitted  that  a  solution  of 
hypo,  would  cause  a  print  to  fade.  He  contended  that  whilst  the  print 
remained  dry  no  such  effect  would  take  place. 

Captain  Abney  said  that  Mr.  Spiller  had  many  years  ago  gone  into 
another  cause  of  the  fading  of  prints,  namely,  the  effect  of  acids  on  an 
organic  salt  of  silver  in  them,  and  had  pointed  out  the  advisability  of 
keeping  the  fixing  bath  alkaline.  He  thought  that  Mr.  Spiller  had  been 
more  on  the  right  tack  then  than  now.  He  could  confirm  Mr.  Dunmore  in 
his  statement  that,  so  long  as  a  print  remained  dry,  hypo,  in  it  would  not 
cause  fading-. 

A.  Member  said  he  had  made  a  few  such  experiments  and  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  whereas  a  weak  solution  of  hypo,  would  cause  fading, 
a  strong  solution  would  not. 

Mr.  J.  Werge  had  prints  which  thirty  years  ago  had  been  most 
thoroughly  washed — first  in  a  mass,  and  afterwards  singly — with  tepid 
water.  These  were  all  now  as  good  as  when  they  had  been  printed. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Sawyer  had  some  prints  taken  thirty  years  ago  on  paper  sen¬ 
sitised  on  an  eighty-grain  bath,  toned  with  hypo,  and  gold,  and  most 
imperfectly  washed,  but  they  were  now  as  good  as  good  as  ever. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Brownrigg  remembered  printing,  twenty-eight  years  ago,  and 
afterwards  immersing,  the  prints  in  a  saturated  solution  of  hypo,  and 
silver,  then  treating  with  gold,  and  washing  very  imperfectly.  These 
prints  were  almost  the  only  permanent  ones  he  had. 

Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis  pointed  out  that  we  must  distinguish  between 
a  pure  silver  image  and  one  partly  converted  into  gold  by  toning.  Ho 
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ought  that  if  ther  were  sufficient  gold  in  the  print  it  would  be 

Oo^H  Stuabt  Wortley  mentioned  a  case  where  several  of  a  batch  of 
ints'that  had  been  very  imperfectly  washed  had  faded,  whilst  others  of 
e  same  batch  had  retained  their  colour 

Mr.  Spieler,  in  reply,  said  that  although  possibly  whilst  a  print  re¬ 
aped  quite  dry  hypo,  in  it  might  have  no  effect;  but  paper  was  a 
1-y  hygroscopic  substance,  and  dampness  was  sure  to  occur  at  times. 
Treat  deal  might  be  said  concerning  the  organic  compounds  of  silver  in 
■ints  He  had  tried  to  remove  the  albuminate  of  silver  which  remained 
the'  whites  of  a  print  by  the  use  of  sulphite  of  soda,  but  had  found  it 

d  not  answer.  .  . 

The  Chairman  hoped  that  the  paper-makers  might  take  the  hint  thrown 
it  to  them.  He  then  called  on  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  to  read  his  paper  on 
lamination  of  the  Dark  Room. 

Mr.  Debenham  said  that  the  preservation  of  one  of  our  faculties  was 
great  importance,  and  that  there  appeared  little  doubt  that  in  the 
tse  of  photographers  that  of  sight  was  being  greatly  injured  by  the  use  of 
,d  light.  He  quoted  several  authorities  to  show  that  red  light  acted 
ijuriously  on  the  eyes.  He  was  sure  that  for  the  greater  number  of 
lerators  red  light  was  a  trying  one,  and  that  they  would  be  glad  to  use  a 
jllow  light  of  similar  illuminating  power  if  they  thought  it  as  safe  as  the 
iep  red.  When  first  bromide  was  used  for  dry  collodion  plates  it  was 
ated  that  it  was  proportionately  much  more  sensitive  to  yellow  rays  than 
dide,  and  so  strongly  had  this  idea  seized  on  the  minds  of  photographers 
lat  when  gelatino- bromide  plates  first  came  into  general  use,  which  was 
i  winter,  it  was  said  that  their  superior  sensitiveness  was  entirely  due  to 
leir  greater  proportionate  sensitiveness  to  the  yellow  light  which  is  com- 
ion  at  that  time  of  year.  When  summer  came  round  this  was  proved  to 
3  a  mistake .  Captain  Abney  had  stated  that  by  using  a  small  quantity 
t  iodide  with  a  bromide  emulsion  the  sensitiveness  to  the  orange  rays 
as  so  ranch  reduced  that  an  orange  light  might  be  freely  used  to  work 
re  plates  in.  Dr.  Eder  stated  that  the  addition  of  iodide  to  a  bro- 
lide  emulsion  increased  the  sensitiveness  to  the  yellow  and  green 
rys.  These  statements  appeared  almost  exactly  opposed  to  each  other, 
le  (Mr.  Debenham)  had  a  set  of  ribands  representing  as  nearly  as 
light  be  the  colours  of  the  spectrum.  Emulsions  had  been  made 
ontaining — first,  pure  bromide;  second,  bromide  with  five  per  cent,  of 
idide;  and,  third,  bromide  with  ten  per  cent,  of  iodide.  The  ribands 
-ere  photographed  with  plates  prepared  with  these  three  emulsions,  and  it 
fas  impossible  to  tell  the  one  from  the  other ;  but  in  all  cases  the  red  gave 
lore  photographic  effect  than  the  yellow,  so  that,  were  one  to  use  reflected 
ght  from  such  surfaces  as  a  dark-room  illuminant,  we  should  choose  the 
ellow  colour  by  preference.  ITe  had  at  one  of  the  technical  meetings 
lown  a  lantern  with  four  slides,  having  different  coloured  media  in  them, 
’he  two  most  contrasted  consisted  of  two  thicknesses  of  ruby  and  two 
licknesses  of  yellow  and  one  of  greenish  glass.  The  latter  had  given  the  most 
greeable  light,  whilst  it  gave  by  far  the  least  photographic  effect.  Captain 
ibney  had,  again,  brought  forward  the  question,  stating  that  red  gave  a 
etter  result  than  yellow,  selecting  as  types  the  glass  known  as  “stained-red,  ” 
nd  the  paper  known  as  “canary  medium.”  Stained-red  has  the  peculiarity 
hat  it  is  formed  by  the  piling  up  of  a  yellow  colour.  If  stained -yellow  be 
iled  up  it  becomes,  with  a  sufficient  thickness,  red;  but  the  spectroscope 
till  shows  the  yellow.  In  the  experiments  of  Captain  Abney  there 
ppeared  to  have  been  an  oversight.  The  trials  for  illuminating  power 
ere  made  with  a  small  lantern.  Now,  with  clear  glass  we  may  reduce 
he  aperture  without  reducing  the  light,  whereas  with  a  diffusing  medium 
re  may  not.  The  trials  for  the  photographic  power  should,  therefore,  be 
rade  at  the  same  distance  from  the  light  as  those  for  the  illuminating 
'ower;  but  this  had  not  been  done.  Another  curious  thing  is  that  Captain 
ibney  should  have  found  so  much  less  photographic  action  with  stained-red 
han  with  yellow,  his  (Mr.  Debenham’s)  experiments  showing  the  very 
everse.  When  plates  were  exposed  under  canary  medium,  stained-red,  and 
uby  glass,  there  was  the  smallest  photographic  effect  with  the  first,  and 
he  greatest  with  the  last.  Captain  Abney  had  further  stated  that  the 
ddition  of  green  glass  to  yellow  cut  off  no  rays  but  such  as  were  harmless, 
fow,  green  glass  cut  off  both  ends  of  the  spectrum,  but  let  the  yellow 
hrough  freely.  It  was  thus  possible  to  get  a  yellow  light  instead  of  the  red, 
[ffiich  would  arise  from  accumulating  yellow  glasses,  at  the  same  time 
ome  rays  of  active  power  were,  cut  off.  Captain  Abney  had  recommended 
tained-red  with  cobalt.  A  lantern  fitted  with  this  and  one  fitted  with 
tained-red  and  green  were  shown.  The  latter  let  pass  far  most  light, 
whilst  the  former  gave  by  far  the  strongest  photographic  action.  This  was 
leinonstrated  by  the  development  of  a  plate  at  the  meeting.  An  arrange¬ 
ment  was  then  shown  whereby  a  comparatively  safe  white  light  could  be 
;-ot  by  reflecting  on  to  a  diffusing  screen  red  and  green  light.  At  a  reading 
listance  from  this  only  the  faintest  image  was  got  on  a  sensitive  plate  by 
me  minute’s  exposure.  Another  thing  in  favour  of  a  yellow  light  was  that 
t  suited  better  the  yellowish-green  colour  of  the  plates,  so  that  the  illumi- 
ration  tests,  had  they  been  made  with  marked  plates  instead  of  with 
natter  printed  on  a  white  sheet,  would  have  allowed  the  balance  to  be 
itill  further  in  favour  of  the  yellow  light  than  it  was.  He  (Mr.  Deben- 
ianb  m  sulPTnai‘ising'  hi8  remarks,  said  he  considered  that  he  had  esta¬ 
blished  First :  That  the  great  difference  in  relative  sensibility  to  dif- 
erent  colours  stated  to  exist  in  the  two  substances  (bromide  of  silver 
n  gelatine  and  iodide  of  silver  as  in  a  wet  plate)  does  not  exist. — Second  : 
that  as  a  consequence  the  difference  said  to  be  required  in  the  colour 
ru  •  6  hffht  in  which  these  two  are  to  be  worked  is  not  necessary. — 
third  :  That  yellow  light  gives  more  luminosity  in  proportion  to  its  photo¬ 
graphic  effect  than  does  real  red  light. — Fourth:  That  stained  red  glass 
juves  its  power  of  passing  luminous  rays  to  the  fact  that  it  is  an  accumula- 
lon  of  yellow  colour. — Fifth :  That  green  glass  cuts  off  both  ends  of  the 
pectrum,  and  therefore,  in  addition  to  rendering  a  light  colour,  is  a  con- 
lderable  protection. — -Sixth  :  That  green  glass  used  as  a  supplement  to  red 
Plows  more  illumination  to  pass  than  cobalt  so  used,  and  has  much  more 
■•trongly  protective  effect, 


Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  moved  that  the  discussion  on  Debenham’s 
paper  be  postponed  till  the  next  meeting. 

The  Chairman  read  a  communication  to  the  effect  that  the  Art  Union  of 
Surrey  would  hold  an  exhibition  in  Guildford,  in  June,  and  that  photo¬ 
graphs  of  antiquities,  &c.,  of  Surrey,  would  be  eligible  for  admission. 

It  was  stated  that  Mr.  Samuel  H.  R.  Salmon  had  been  elected  a  member. 

Mr.  Spiller  announced  that  the  funeral  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Pritchard  would 
take  place  at  Abney  Park  Cemetery,  on  Thursday,  the  15th  instant. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  8th  instant,  the  chair  was 
occupied  by  Mr.  A.  Haddon. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  produced  some  developing  solution  made  three 
years  ago;  also  a  plate  now  developed  with  some  of  the  same  liquid. 
There  was  plenty  of  intensity,  and  the  fact  that  the  mixture  had  not  lost 
its  developing  power  he  attributed  to  his  having  added  some  bromine  water 
to  the  usual  pyro.,  ammonia,  and  bromide. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  showed  a  contrivance  for  releasing  a  camera  shutter,  in 
which  the  ball  and  tube  used  were  filled  with  water  instead  of  air,  as  in 
Cadett’s  pneumatic  arrangement. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  C.  Darker  to  give  the  Demonstra¬ 
tions  of  some  of  the  Phenomena  of  Lirjht ,  for  which  the  evening  had  been 
reserved. 

Messrs.  C.  and  T.  Darker  showed,  by  means  of  their  oxyhydrogen 
lantern,  a  variety  of  experiments  illustrating  the  characteristics  of  light, 
accompanied  with  appropriate  explanations.  Touching  upon  the  corpuscula 
and  undulatory  theories  of  Newton  and  Huyghens,  the  speed  of  light  was 
next  referred  to,  as  calculated  by  Reaumur  from  the  eclipses  of  .1  upiter  ; 
and  then  the  question  of  the  time  taken  by  the  optic  nerves  to  convey 
impressions  to  the  brain  was  considered.  Several  demonstrations  were 
made  of  the  effect  of  rapid  motion  in  causing  objects  to  assume  an, 
appearance  not  actually  representing  them.  Two  sheets  of  perforated 
metal  being  revolved,  in  the  manner  of  a  chromatrope,  when  the  speed 
became  high  gave  the  effect  of  rays  darting  straight  out  from  a  central 
point.  The  photodrome  was  next  brought  into  play,  and  light  having  been 
thrown  at  regular  intervals  upon  a  revolving  wheel  the  spokes  of  the 
wheel  appeared  to  be  at  rest.  The  identity  of  the  angles  of  incidence 
and  reflection  of  light  was  demonstrated  by  a  beam  passing  through  a 
smoky  atmosphere,  and  the  application  of  the  reflection  to  record  the 
feeble  motion  of  a  magnetic  needle  employed  in  long  telegraphic  lines 
was  shown.  Some  very  beautiful  effects  were  thrown  upon  the  screen 
by  the  lantern  kaleidoscope  of  Messrs.  Darker,  very  striking  patterns 
being  produced  by  apparently  unlikely  subjects.  The  alteration  in 
light  when  reflected  from  a  pile  of  glass  plates  was  next  discussed,  and 
the  effect  of  particular  states  of  the  atmosphere  in  inducing  polarisation 
was  touched  upon  and  illustrated  by  a  beam  of  light  thrown  into  a  column 
of  water  rendered  cloudy  by  a  little  mastic.  A  display  of  objects  in  the 
lantern  polariscope  concluded  the  demonstration. 

After  a  few  observations  from  Mr.  C.  Ray  Woods,  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  Messrs.  Darker. 

The  next  lecturette  will  be  given  on  the  12th  of  June,  by  Mr.  W.  Coles, 
on  Altering  the  Density  of  Gelatine  Negatives. 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  seventh  meeting  of  the  current  session  was  held  in  5,  St.  Andrew 
square,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  7th  inst., — Mr.  William  Neilson, 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  passed,  Messrs.  E. 
Park,  James  Melville,  Robert  Gray,  and  J.  Wilson  Stewart  were  admitted 
ordinary  members  of  the  Society. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  revision  of  laws  as  re-arranged  by  the 
Council.  These  are  to  be  discussed  at  the  next  meeting : — 

1.  The  office-bearers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  President,  two  Vice- 
Presidents,  a  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Curator — to  be  elected  annually, 
at  the  first  meeting  of  each  session,  and  all  of  whom  may  be  re-elected. 

2.  The  Council  shall  consist  of  office-bearers  and  twelve  councillors,  five 
of  whom  shall  form  a  quorum  at  all  meetings  of  the  Council.  Four 
members  of  the  Council  shall  retire  annually  by  rotation.  The  Council 
shall  have  power  to  fill  up  any  vacancy  in  their  number  during  the  current 
year. 

3.  The  Council  shall  make  all  necessary  arrangements  connected  with 
the  business  and  general  management  of  the  Society,  including  its  funds; 
but  it  shall  not  be  entitled  to  spend  more  than  ten  pounds  without  special 
authority  being  obtained  from  the  Society  to  do  so. 

4.  The  last  Council  meeting  of  the  session  shall  be  held  sixteen  days 
previous  to  the  annual  meeting,  when  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall 
submit  their  reports. 

5.  The  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  November. 

6.  Special  meetings  of  the  Society  may  be  called  by  the  Council,  or  by 
the  President,  on  his  receiving  a  requisition  to  that  effect  signed  by  ten 
ordinary  members. 

7.  Applicants  for  admission  as  members  must  be  proposed  by  a  member 
at  a  meeting,  and  at  a  subsequent  meeting  shall  be  balloted  for,  one 
black  ball  in  five  being  sufficient  to  exclude.  This  law  shall  also  apply  to 
the  election  of  corresponding  and  honorary  members,  but  these  shall  not 
be  liable  to  any  contribution  to  its  funds. 

8.  On  admission  members  shall  pay  five  shillings  each  as  subscription  for 
the  year  then  current.  They  shall  not  exercise  the  privilege  of  membership 
until  their  subscriptions  are  paid;  and  the  annual  subscriptions  shall  be 
payable  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  November  in  each  year.  Should  a 
member  be  in  arrear  for  a  period  of  two  years  he  shall  thereby  cease  to  be 
a  member. 
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9.  The  proposer  of  a  new  member  shall  be  considered  responsible  for  the 
first  subscription. 

10.  The  Secretary  shall  call  Council  meetings  after  consultation  with  the 
President,  and  he  shall  give  three  days’  notice  to  members.  This  law  shall 
not  apply  to  cases  of  emergency. 

11.  The  Treasurer  shall  keep  an  account  current  with  a  chartered  bank 
irt  his  own  name  ;  bub  when  the  Society’s  funds  in  his  hands  exceed  thirty 
pounds  the  surplus  shall  be  lodged  in  the  bank,  on  deposit  receipt,  in  the 
joint  names  of  the  President  and  Treasurer  as  such. 

12.  The  Treasurer’s  accounts  shall;  at  the  close  of  each  session,  be 
examined  by  the  Auditor,  and  along  vvitli  his  report  thereon  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Society  at  the  annual  meeting,  along  with  a  report  by  the 
Council  on  the  business  during  the  previous  session. 

13.  Members  may  propose  a  motion  or  law  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society. 
The  said  motion  or  law  shall  be  printed  in  the  billet  calling  the  next 
meeting,  at  which  it  will  be  discussed ;  the  said  motion  or  law  to  be 
approved  by  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  such  meeting. 

14.  Twelve  ordinary  members  shall  form  a  quorum  at  all  meetings  of  the 
Society. 

Order  of  Business  at  all  Meetings. — 1.  Chair  taken.  2.  Minutes  of  pre¬ 
ceding  meeting  read  and  discussed.  3.  Admission  of  new  members, 
4.  Notices  and  discussion  of  motions.  5.  Other  private  business. 
G.  Reading  of  papers  and  discussion.  7.  Questions  or  other  public 
business  discussed.  8.  Exhibition  of  pictures,  apparatus,  &c. 

Mr.  G.  G.  Mitchell  read  a  paper,  entitled  Photographers  and  Sitters 
[see  page  313],  for  which  he  received  a  vote  of  thanks,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Tunny. 

Mr.  John  Annan  exhibited  a  large  number  of  landscapes  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Pringle,  Mr.  Hay,  the  late  Mr.  Black,  and  others,  both  amateur  and 
professional.  He  (Mr.  Annan)  had  collected  several  sets,  each  represent¬ 
ing  the  same  subject,  but  by  different  hands,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  show 
great  diversity  of  treatment.  From  the  same  point  of  view,  and  on  the 
same-sized  plate,  one  man  produced  a  bold,  massive  composition,  while 
another  (perhaps  through  using  a  wider-angled  lens)  showed  a  poor,  flat, 
insignificant  result.  Another  set  showed  the  great  diversity  of  results  from 
a  very  slight  modification  of  the  point  of  sight;  while  another  set  showed 
prints  from  the  same  negative,  but  cut  in  different  sizes  and  shapes.  In 
all  these  examples  there  was  little  difficulty  in  picking  out  one  that  stood 
out  distinctly  superior  to  the  others,  and  Mr.  Annan  pointed  out  the  reasons 
why,  and  showed  how  others  had  failed.  The  exhibition  possessed  high 
educational  value,  but  without  the  illustrations  his  remarks  lose  their  force. 

The  Chairman,  Messrs.  Matheson,  Brebner,  M‘Kean,  and  others  con¬ 
gratulated  the  meeting  on  the  great  treat  Mr.  Annan  had  afforded  them  ; 
and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  him,  and  to  Messrs.  Hay  and  Pringle, 
by  acclamation. 

Packets  of  hydrokinone  were  distributed  among  the  members  willing  to 
experiment  with  it  and  state  the  results  at  the  next  meeting. 

A  set  of  photographs  of  the  characters  in  the  Passion  Play  at  Ober- 
Ammergau  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Mitchell,  and  excited  considerable 
interest. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wardale,  it  was  deoided  to  reappoint  the 
Picnic  Committee  of  last  year. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  terminated  the  proceedings. 

- ♦ - 

SHEFFIELD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Masonic 
Hall  on  Tuesday,  the  6th  instant, — Mr.  Councillor  Firth  in  the  chair. 

A  very  numerous  attendance  of  members  and  friends  assembled  in  anti 
cipation  of  seeing  the  work  of  the  first  trip  of  the  season,  which  took  place 
on  Thursday,  the  24th  ult.  Haddon  Hall  and  Meadows  was  again  selected 
for  the  subject  of  our  dry  plate  and  camera  campaign,  and  the  force 
mustered  for  the  “out”  was  one  that  any  intelligent  or  scientific  person 
might  spend  a  very  pleasant  day  amongst.  There  was  a  four-in-hand 
coach  filled  inside  and  out,  and  several  private  conveyances  besides. 

The  day  was  misty  and  damp  in  the  early  part,  and  the  trees  were  in 
some  places  covered  with  hoar  frost;  but  as  the  party  went  on  their 
journey  and  the  Sun  went  on  his,  light  and  warmth  increased,  and  with 
them  the  zeal  of  some  of  the  members  became  almost  uncontrollable,  as 
they  felt  disposed  to  try  a  plate  or  two  long  before  they  got  to  their 
journey’s  end. 

After  passing  through  Bakewell,  and  making  arrangements  for  a  sub¬ 
stantial  wet  plate  each,  to  clear  and  fix  when  the  daylight  was  exhausted, 
Haddon  was  reached  about  11  o’clock.  The  weather  for  the  first  hour 
was  not  bright,  but  cloudy,  and  the  splendid  old  Hall  was  overshadowed, 
so  that  many  of  the  first  pictures  of  the  venerable  pile  and  its  surround¬ 
ings,  taken  from  the  meadows,  were  wanting  in  contrast ;  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  one  taken  by  the  President,  Mr.  Firth,  who  waited  and  was 
favoured  with  a  gleam  of  sunshine  which  made  his  picture  a  brilliant  and 
charming  rendering  of  the  subject,  with  the  river,  field,  and  bridge  in  the 
foreground,  and  the  massive  trees  and  the  well-known  castellated  wall  of 
the  Hall  against  the  sky. 

Mr.  W.  Dakin,  with  his  new  outfit  of  10  x  8  camera,  by  Hare,  and  various 
lenses  by  Dallmeyer  to  suit,  used  them  as  only  one  long  connected  with  the 
art  could  be  expected  to  do,  and  produced  some  charming  pictures  of  the  old 
place — one,  in  particular,  of  Dorothy  Vernon  steps,  which  was  very 
original  in  selection  and  remarkably  well-timed  in  exposure,  considering 
the  very  shady  corner  the  steps  stand  in. 

Mr.  J.  Taylor,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  succeeded  in  adding  to  his  already 
valuable  and  choice  selection  of  Haddon  pictures  some  splendid  12  x  10 
views  from  new  and  pictursque  positions. 

Mr.  Seaman,  of  Chesterfield,  worked  two  cameras,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  Hall,  with  unflagging  enthusiasm  all  day,  being  the  first  to  arrive  and 
the  last  to  leave,  taking  home  with  him  a  rich  lot  of  pictures,  both  in  selec¬ 
tion  of  subject  and  quality  of  manipulation, 


Mr.  H.  Rawson,  in  his  usual  careful  mariner,  selected  a  few  choice  1 
as  stereos,  and  half-plate  pictures.  W.  B.  Hatfield  exposed  eleven  pla 
on  such  positions  as  were  absent  from  his  collection  of  Haddon,  a 
succeeded  in  winning  in  the  contest  for  the  best  picture,  with  a  who 
plate  representation  of  the  banqueting  hall  interior.  Mr.  Wood  sho\v«  ; 
lot  of  very  good  pictures — X  5.  Mr.  Hayball  also  succeeded  in  niaki 
up  a  nice  and  varied  selection  by  availing  himself  of  the  lady  tigui 
which  were  more  for  studies  than  representations  of  the  place. 

Mr.  Mil  ward,  a  careful  amateur,  who  lias  long  had  in  his  possessi 
pictures  of  Haddon  Hall  whicli  have  been  much  admired  at  our  exhibitioi 
made  some  good  additions  to  his  stock.  Mr.  Foxen — a  quiet,  ploddi 
worker  in  the  art — found  many  subjects  suitable  to  his  way  of  p'rouuci 
pictures,  he  having  a  preference  for  those  compact  “  bits  ”  he  can  enlarge 

On  this  trip  there  was  a  good  attendance  of  new  members,  all  amateurs 
namely,  Messrs.  Gilley,  Johnson,  Fearse,  Hibbert,  Mutter 4iam,  ai 
others — most  of  these  producing  something  which  repaid  them.  In  a 
there  were  seventeen  cameras  at  work,  and  112  plates  were  exposed,  < 
various  sizes,  during  the  day.  There  were  fifty-six  finished  pictures  show 
at  the  meeting. 

The  next  trip  will  be  to  Dovedale,  on  Thursday  next,  the  22nd  install 
The  subject  for  the  competition  picture  for  the  forthcoming  uicctiug  . 
A  Rustic  Bridge.  Two  prizes  will  be  given. 

Mr.  J.  Charlesworth  was  elected  a  member. 


HALIFAX  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  7th  instant,— th 
Rev.  W.  E.  Hancock,  M.A.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Thomas  Biktwhistle,  the  President,  gave  a  practical  dernonstra 
tion  of  the  platinotype  process,  developing  a  large  number  of  prints  before 
the  audience.  The  simplicity  of  all  the  operations  and  the  beauty  o! 
the  results  were  highly  appreciated  by  all.  The  majority  of  the  member-, 
however,  did  not  consider  the  new  sepia  tint  an  unqualified  success. 

The  Chairman  asked  Mr.  W.  Clement  Williams  if  he  still  held  the  samo; 
high  opinion  of  single  lenses  for  landscape  purposes. 

Mr.  Williams  always  used  them  when  practicable,  and  preferred  one  nf 
the  longest  possible  focus.  He  did  not  think  any  modern  single  lens  that 
had  come  under  his  notice  gave  as  good  definition,  depth,  and  brilliancy, 
or  as  pleasing  perspective,  as  that  afforded  by  the  old-fashioned  and  bulky 
form.  Its  weight  and  size  were  certainly  a  great  drawback ;  but  the  b  tter 
quality  of  results  was  to  him  an  ample  compensation  for  the  other  “  pains 
and  penalties  ”  connected  with  it. 

The  annual  trip  of  the  Club  was  arranged  to  be  held  on  Midsummer  Day 
next.  Bolton  Woods  was  the  place  selected  for  operations,  when  a  number 
of  prizes  will  be  offered  for  competition. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Birtwhistle  for  his  very  able  aiul 
interesting  demonstration  brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close. 

- ♦ - - 


BOLTON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  the  30th  ult.,  the  third  annual  soirie  of  the 
members  of  the  Bolton  Photographic  Society  was  held  in  the  Baths 
Assembly  Rooms,  when  there  was  a  large  attendance  of  members  and 
their  friends.  Round  the  room  were  ranged  tables  tilled  with  specimens  of 
the  photographic  art,  the  work  of  the  members,  the  productions  being 
highly  creditable  to  amateur  effort,  and  would  certainly  not  disgrace  the 
work  of  the  accomplished  professional  artist. 

Prominent  amongst  the  specimens  exhibited  were  those  of  our  towns¬ 
man,  Mr.  T.  Parkinson — a  hundred  in  number — which  claimed,  and  justly 
so,  a  large  share  of  attention.  Amongst  the  finest  of  these  views  was  one 
of  the  interior  of  Mytton  Hall,  the  residence  of  Johu  Hick,  Esq.,  J.P.,  the 
esteemed  President  of  the  Society.  Another  was  a  good  view,  taken  by 
electricity  some  few  years  ago,  of  a  group  of  the  members  of  the  Micro¬ 
scopic  Society  in  the  Towrn  Hall.  Other  specimens  were  a  large  carbon 
plaque,  on  opal,  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Powell,  and  mounted  in  plush;  a  group 
of  the  family  of  Major  Cross  Ormrod,  taken  at  Barnacre,  the  family  seat 
at  Scorton ;  a  carbon  enlargement  of  the  Parish  Church  interior ;  view  of 
the  Germania  Monument,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine;  an  interior  of  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  in  carbon ;  and  the  interior  of  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
Southport. 

Some  exceedingly  good  specimens  of  photography  were  shown  by  Mr. 
C.  K.  Dalton,  Bridge-street,  including  a  view  of  Pandy  Mills,  near 
Bettws-y-Coed ;  an  instantaneous  photograph,  entitled  A  Cloudy  Day  at 
New  Brighton ;  another  instantaneous  view  of  Bridge-street,  besides  a  scene 
in  Ashworth  Glen,  in  platinotype.  Mr.  R.  Mercer,  Market-street,  had 
some  beautiful  views,  also  in  platinotype,  chiefly  of  Smithills  Hall,  wmen 
were  greatly  admired. 

Mr.  John  W.  Hawksworth,  the  energetic  Secretary  of  the  Society, 
displayed  a  few  good  specimens,  recently  taken,  of  Furness  Abbey,  as 
well  as  a  large  view  of  the  Fever  Hospital,  with  the  Sanitary  Committee 
posed  in  the  foreground. 

J.  R.  Bridson,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Belle  Isle,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents, 
displayed  some  twenty  views  of  Windermere  scenery,  as  beautiful  in 
execution  and  production  as  the  exquisite  subjects  deserved ;  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Heaton  displayed  some  pretty  views  of  Swiss  scenery. 

Mr.  Wm.  Banks,  Corporation-street,  had  a  few  good  photographs  one 
of  the  Sivitching  Room,  in  connection  with  the  Telephonic  Exchange  at 
Manchester,  being  particularly  good.  He  also  displayed  a  quantity  ol 
apparatus,  &c.  , , 

Mr.  W.  Laith waite  had  a  few  good  views  of  Turton  Tower,  the  Jumbles, 
&c.  Mr.  E.  N.  Ashworth,  Turton,  had  some  fine  photographic  pictures  ot 
Scotch  and  Cumberland  scenery  and  Haddon  Hall,  with  Dorothy  Vernon  s 
door — dear  to  the  lovers  of  romance.  Mr.  B.  Abbatt  and  Mr.  J .  S.  Jackson 
were  also  exhibitors,  their  specimens,  though  few,  being  good ;  and  the  Ke\. 
J,  W,  Cundy,  M.A.,  had  some  excellent  photographs  of  the  Italian  sips. 


Among  the  outside  specimens  may  be  mentioned  three  excel  ent  sea  views 
om  the  Autotype  Company,  London,  and  a  number  of  splendid  photo- 
nroduced  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Wood,  a  member  of  the  Manchester  Photo- 
raphic  Society,  who  kindly  officiated  as  descriptive  lecturer  m  the  place 
•  Mi.  Galloway,  who  had  on  previous  occasions  amused  the  audience  by 
is  anecdotes  &c  In  Mr.  Wood  was  found  a  very  able  substitute,  as  he 
ept  the  company  in  roars  of  laughter  by  his  terse  and  racy  descriptions 

Mr  lJ  S’r  Bridson,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  acted  as  chairman  in  the 
jsence  of  Mr  John  Hick.  He  congratulated  the  Society  upon  its  pro- 

ciency,  and  heartily  wished  the  members  success. 

Mr  'Hawks worth,  Secretary,  read  the  report,  which  was  satisfactory, 
lowin0-  that  since  last  season  twenty  new  members  had  joined  the  Society. 
The  l3olton  glee  party  (Messrs.  Houghton,  Howarth,  Warburton,  and 
/■alls)  were  in  attendance,  with  Mr.  J.  Bentley  at  the  pianoforte,  the 
roceedings  being  enlivened  by  their  united  efforts. 
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THE  NEW  DEVELOPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

GENTLEMEN*,— Y our  article  in  the  J ournal  of  April  25,  on  A  New  Developer, 
/as  very  interesting  to  me,  as  doubtless  to  most  of  your  readers,  for  it 
hrew  new  light  on  the  use  of  sodic  sulphite,  and  especially  in  connection 
,-ith  carbonate  of  soda. 

I  have  long  preferred  the  carbonate  of  soda  developer  to  the  ammonia, 
int  have  met  with  sundry  difficulties  in  producing  uniformly  negatives  of 
iigh  class.  Upon  reading  your  article  I  at  once  developed  a  Swan  “  ordi- 
ia°ry  ”  according  to  your  formula,  and  obtained  in  ninety  minutes  a  fully 
Ieveloped  negative  slightly  veiled.  I  then  gave  some  7i  X  5  Swan’s 
*  ordinary”  and  Autotype  “  challenge”  slow  plates  a  five  seconds’ exposure 
n  fair  light,  with  No.  5  stop  {the  smallest)  Ross’s  portable  symmetrical,  and 
Ieveloped  with — 

Pyro . . .  4  grains, 

Sodic  sulphite  . 30  ,, 

Water . o .  1  ounce, 

Anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda  . 40  grains, 

Water .  1  ounce. 

flooded  the  plates  with  water  for  (say)  a  minute,  then  applied  one  ounce 
f  pyro.  and  sodic  sulphite ;  I  kept  it  moving  for,  perhaps,  half  a  minute  to 
minute,  and  then  added  one  ounce  of  the  carbonate  of  soda.  The  image 
eveloped  quickly  and  with  ample  density,  excellent  gradation,  and  beauti- 
illy  clear  shadows;  while  in  colour,  gradation,  and  sparkle  it  more  nearly 
;sembled  one  of  my  old  iron  negatives  than  anything  I  have  yet  obtained 
ith  gelatine. 

I  have  also  given  an  exposure  of  five  seconds  to  one  plate  and  ten 
iconds  to  another,  and  by  using  a  less  quantity  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  to 
le  ten-second  plate  produced  two  negatives  barely  if  at  all  distinguishable 
ne  from  the  other. 

I  prefer  the  anhydrous  soda  to  the  ordinary  or  even  the  recrystallised ;  it 
iems  to  give  clearer  shadows  and  crisper  pictures,  and  it  must  be  a  more 
efinite  product  than  either  of  the  others. 

If  you  have  not  tried  this  form  of  developer,  and  will  take  a  Swan 
rdinary  plate,  give  a  short  exposure  with  a  small  stop,  cut  it  in  half, 
evelope  one  half  with  the  above  and  the  other  with  the  ordinary 
mmonia-pyro.  developer,  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  former  will  give 
ou  by  far  the  best  negative  and  with  at  least  one-third  less  exposure  than 
>r  ammonia  and  pyro. 

As  to  the  asserted  permanent  character  of  the  sulpho-pyro.  developer : 
you  will  mix  (say)  enough  to  develope  two  or  three  negatives  as  per  the 
bove  formula,  develope  one  negative  and  note  the  exposure  and  time 
f  development,  then  keep  the  remainder  for  only  one  week  and  give  a  plate 
similar  exposure,  also  cut  it  in  half  and  develope  one  half  with  the  week- 
id  mixture  and  the  other  with  a  freshly -made  one,  you  will  find  that  you 
ill  hardly  get  any  image  at  all  on  the  first  while  the  second  will  be*  all 
ght. 

Have  you  ever  tried  precipitated  chalk  for  removing  the  gloss  of  varnish 
)r  retouching  ?  If  not  I  think  upon  trial  you  would  prefer  it  to  either 
round  cuttle-fish,  a  pumice,  or  any  of  the  smeary  messes  which  are  used 
>r  that  purpose.  It  gives  a  very  fine  matt  surface  without  any  scratches. 
-I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  Bassano. 

Haden  Cross,  Old  Hill,  May  12,  1884. 


MOUNTING  PRINTS.— PRESERVING  THE  MOUNTING 

SOLUTION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  may  first  say  I  know  nothing  of  chemistry,  and  only 
vork  in  a  practical  way  as  taught  by  the  skill  and  experience  of  others, 
there  may,  therefore,  be  something  wrong  in  what  I  recommend;  but 
only  give  my  own  experience,  to  be  tested  by  others  possessing  more 
niowledge  than  myself. 

I  mount  my  prints  with  the  solution  of  gelatine  and  alcohol  given  in  your 
Vlmanac.  I  found  that  here,  in  India,  it  went  bad  in  a  week.  1  have 
'®®n  m  the  habit  of  using  boro-glyceride  to  keep  meat  and  milk  fresh,  and 
find  one  teaspoonful  of  boro-glyceride  will  keep  a  pint  of  milk  sweet  for 
uite  a  week.  I  therefore,  in  making  up  my  mounting  solution,  put  a 
mall  egg-spoonful  into  the  solution  of  about  three  ounces.  I  made  up  a 
ottle  of  solution  in  October,  1883,  and  when  I  had  occasion  to  use  it  %  few 
-ftya  ago  it  was  perfectly  good  and  sweet,  .  v  1 

s  ••  ;  '  •••  ‘  ■  '■ 


Perhaps  this  boro-glyceride  may  be  a  useful  addition,  not  only  to  the 
mounting  solution,  but  also  to  albumenised  paper,  and  may  be  to  emulsion. 
—I  am,  yours,  &c.,  E.  P.  R. 

Mahdblishmar,  Bombay,  April  23,  1881. 

DEVELOPING-ROOM  ILLUMINATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Your  correction  was  technically  right  about  there  being 
more  colour  absorption  by  two  sheets  instead  of  one  of  the  same  glass, 
especially  feebly-coloured  samples.  I  stated  there  was  some.  I  was  writing 
briefly  for  practical  purposes,  and  in  a  general  sense  the  rule  of  action  was 
correct.  From  recent  experience  I  should  be  sorry  hereafter  to  use  a  screen 
which  did  not  let  more  and  cooler  light  through  than  one  sheet  of  ruby 
glass ;  but  this  can  only  be  done  by  selecting  two  screens  upon  scientific 
principles — translucent  and  not  transparent. 

What  doe$  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  mean  by  entitling  his  paper  to  the 
Photographic  Society  “  Illumination  of  the  Dark  Room  ?”  If  the  room  be 
dark,  how  can  it  be  illuminated  ?  The  same  question  may  be  put  to  Mr.  A. 
Pringle,  who  heads  his  articles  “The  ‘Happy  Medium,’  or  Dark-Room 
Illumination.”  If  one  thing  more  than  another  makes  a  medium  unhappy 
it  is  the  illumination  of  the  dark  room. — I  am,  yours,  &c\, 

London,  May  9,  1884.  W.  H.  Harrison. 

HYPO.  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MOUNTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Having  noted  in  your  issue  of  April  25th  Dr.  Nicol's 
remarks  regarding  Mr.  A.  Duthie’s  statement  as  to  the  presence  of  hypo¬ 
sulphite  in  mounts,  and  having  examined  some  of  the  same  mounts,  I  beg 
leave  to  confirm  Mr.  Duthie,  my  tests  having  shown  undoubtedly  the 
presence  of  that  substance  in  distinct  traces. 

The  tests  were  conducted  very  carefully  in  my  own  laboratory.  Every 
precaution  which  the  science  of  chemistry  could  suggest  was  used,  the 
mounts  being  digested  in  boiled  distilled  water  to  prevent  oxidation.  One 
of  the  tests  employed,  according  to  Dr.  E.  J.  Reynolds  (Chemical  News, 
vii. ,  283),  detects  hypo,  when  present  in  the  minutest  traces— even  5-Wcrrr<jth 
part. 

If  Dr.  Nicol  will  state  the  test  which  apparently  satisfies  himself  I  shall 
be  happy  to  use  it,  and  state  my  results. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Glasyoiv,  May  12,  1884.  James  Muter, 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS  OF  NEW 

YORK. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  may  interest  you  to  learn  that  we  have  just  organised 
a  new  amateur  photographic  society  for  this  city  and  vicinity,  of  which  I 
am  President. 

No  society  here  proposes  to  do  or  does  what  we  intend  to  perform.  We 
have  several  wealthy  amateurs  interested,  and  propose  to  fit  up  a  hall  with 
suitable  appliances  for  photographic  experiments,  in  order  that  practical 
demonstrations  can  be  given  at  meetings. 

We  also  wish  to  establish  a  system  of  exchange  of  pictures,  apparatus, 
and  negatives  with  foreign  societies,  and  open  a  correspondence  with  the 
same.  We  expect  to  have  a  very  complete  photographic  library  replete 
with  copies  of  the  latest  English  and  American  patents  and  current 
literature. 

Should  you  or  any  of  your  friends  visit  this  country  be  sure  and  give  us 
a  call.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  F.  C.  Beach. 

3G1,  Broadway,  New  York.  President,  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers. 


anti  (Qumrs, 

W.  M.  H.  writes : — “  Can  anyone  inform  me  as  to  the  best  means  of 
improving  a  studio  where  the  side  lights  have  been  blocked  out  by  a 
wall  higher  than  the  said  studio,  and  situated  at  four  yards’ distance ? 
Would  painting  the  said  wall  a  light  colour  do?  The  sun,  it  must  be 
remembered,  shines  all  day  on  the  wall.  Would  anyone  who  has  been 
in  the  same  ‘fix’  give  me  the  result  of  his  experience,  which  will  be 
thankfully  received.” 

“There  appeared  in  your  Journal,  some  time  since,  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Smith  recommending  the  use  of  the  ‘ferrous  oxalate  devejoper,’  and 
great  stress  was  laid  on  the  fact  of  its  keeping  qualities.  Now,  I  have 
given  it  a  fair  trial,  and  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  it  as  a  developer ; 
but  I  cannot  prevent  it  forming  crystals  and  turning  the  sides  of  the 
bottle  green  when  kept  and  allowed  to  remain  where  the  sun  can  shine  on 
it  to  revive  it.  I  have  tried  it  with  more  or  less  acid,  but  it  just  goes  the 
same,  although  I  have  carried  out  M.  Audra’s  formula  to  the  letter.  I 
shall  be  glad  if  Mr.  Smith  or  any  other  reader  of  the  Journal  inform 
me  how  to  prevent  the  formation  of  crystals,  and  keep  the  developer  up 
to  its  strength. — A.  Holt.” 

“Is  there  any  way  by  which  old  collodion  cau  be  decolorised?  I  have 
some  obtained  a  few  years  ago  for  negative  work;  but  which  the  influx 
of  gelatine  plates  caused  me  to  abandon.  It  is  now  of  an  exceedingly 
deep,  red  colour,  and  I  am  desirous  of  trying  the  wet  collodion  process 
once  more,  previous  to  which  I  wish  the  collodion  restored.— S.  R.  S.” 

- In  reply :  Shake  up  some  zinc  filings  with  the  collodion  and  it  is 

probable  that  the  colour  will  disappear.  But  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
original  sensitiveness  of  the  collodion  will  ever  be  restored.  If  it  be  re¬ 
quired  for  the  preparation  of  lantern  or  other  transparencies,  then  its  age 
will  prove  no  drawback  to  its  employment,  because,  for  this  jpurjJOse,  o]4 
9olioUiott  40t  upfre^ueutly  b«tt«f  tlifttt  »«w, 
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“Inquirer”  is  making  a  collection  of  “men  of  mark”  in  photography 
who  have  passed  away,  and  asks  by  what  means  lie  can  procure  a  por¬ 
trait  of  Mr.  Thomas  Sutton. - We  reply  that  in  1875,  within  a  few 

weeks  subsequent  to  the  death  of  that  gentleman,  we  published  a  sketch 
of  his  history  illustrated  by  an  admirable  portrait,  which  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  his  friends  is  one  of  the  best  that  has  ever  been  taken.  To  the 
volume  for  the  year  mentioned,  and  page  211,  we  refer  “  Inquirer.” 

Geo.  Barclay  says: — “I  observe,  in  a  report  of  the  proceedings  at  one  of 
the  London  photographic  societies,  that  attention  was  specially  directed 
to  the  use  of  a  plano-concave  lens  inserted  immediately  in  front  of  the 
sensitive  plate  as  a  means  of  ensuring  extreme  sharpness  up  to  the  edges, 
even  when  a  lens  is  employed  with  full  aperture.  Will  you  inform  me  if 

such  plano-concave  lenses  can  be  readily  procured,  and,  if  so,  where  ?  “ - 

In  reply:  Lenses  of  the  class  referred  to  are  not  commercial  productions, 
and  to  procure  one  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  it  specially  made. 

“In  practising  the  collodion  transfer  process  what  is  the  best  preparation 
for  the  plate  to  enable  the  collodion  film  to  leave  it  readily?  I  sometimes 
experience  difficulty  in  stripping,  and  imagine  that  it  is  owing  to  the 
intimate  adhesion  of  the  collodion  to  the  surface  of  the  glass. — P.l’.A.” 

. _ Jn  reply:  The  plate  may  be  rubbed  over  with  a  five-grain  solution  of 

wax  in  rectified  benzole  previous  to  applying  the  Collodion  ;  or  it  may  be 
briskly  rubbed  with  a  calico  pad  well  charged  with  finely -powdered 
French  chalk.  This  will  ensure  successful  stripping,  provided  the 
transfer  paper  be  good. 

“  I  find  it  rather  difficult  to  follow  the  description  of  the  instrument  for 
viewing  lantern  transparencies  without  a  lantern,  suggested  in  your 
article  of  the  2nd  instant.  May  I  ask,  in  my  own  interest  and  that  of 
my  fellow-readers,  if  you  could  kindly  give  rather  fuller  details,  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  simple  sketch  or  sectional  view  ?  This  would  prove 
very  useful  to  all  those  who,  like  myself,  intend  to  construct  it. — 

B.  O.  S.”- - In  reply:  We  shall  endeavour  before  long  to  place  on 

public  exhibition  one  of  the  instruments  described,  with  full  permission 
to  all  to  copy  or  imitate  it  to  any  extent  desired.  We  have  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  knowing  that  the  description  we  gave  has  proved  in  more  than  one 
instance  sufficient  to  cause  a  satisfactory  result  to  be  obtained. 

“  I  propose  making  a  camera  to  take  views  about  2h  x  2  (to  be  afterwards 
enlarged)  with  a  snap  shutter  and  plates  or,  if  obtainable,  films,  of  such 
rapidity  as  to  allow  of  pictures  being  taken  while  the  camera  is  held  in 
the  hand.  My  question,  therefore,  is—1  What  lens  would  be  the  most 
suitable?’  I  should  prefer  one  of  some  depth  of  focus,  so  as  to  dispense, 
if  possible,  with  the  necessity  for  adjustment.  I  intend  to  use  a  view- 
meter.  I  read,  some  time  back,  a  paper  by  M.  Leon  Vidal,  in  which  lie 
spoke' highly  of  some  films  made  by  a  fellow-countryman  of  his.  Are 
these  obtainable  in  London  (if,  indeed,  you  can  identify  them  from  my 
somewhat  vague  reference)  ?— Reg d.  M.  Smith.”— In  reply,:  Let  our 
correspondent  employ  a  portrait  lens  of  the  class  intended  for  lockets, 
and  which  will  usually  cover  the  size  of  plate  intended  to  be  used  in  this 
case.  If  of  foreign  manufacture  the  cost  will  not  exceed  a  sovereign. 
Should  a  diaphragm  be  found  necessary  let  it  be  placed  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  front  lens,  in  order  to  diminish  the  chances  of  a  flare 
spot  being  formed  in  the  centre  of  the  picture.  We  have  no  practical 
knowledge  of  the  films  of  which  M.  Leon  Vidal  has  spoken ;  but,  for 
pictures  of  such  small  dimensions,  we  think  glass  as  a  means  of  support 
will  offer  advantages  superior  to  flexible  films. 


(&xt\jan$t  Column. 

I  will  exchange  a  new  victoria  camera,  with  nine  lenses;  also,  a  Skew’s 
5X4  extra-rapid  rectilinear  lens  for  anything  useful  in  value. — Address, 
G.  P.  Gee,  Weymouth. 

I  have  a  Solomon’s  magnesium  lamp  and  a  10  X  8  wide-angle  view  lens 
(Photo.  Stores  make)  for  _ exchange.  ^  What  offers  ?  —  Address,  Chas. 
Taylor,  photographer,  Ohislehurst,  Kent. 

I  will  exchange  eighty-nine  numbers  (complete)  of  Cassell's  Illustrated 
Dictionary  of  Mechanics  for  a  pedestal  and  balustrade,  or  other  useful 
studio  accessories.— Address,  A.  J.  G.,  photographer,  Honitou. 

I  will  exchange  a  beautiful  double-plated  electric  machine,  equal  to  new 
and  cost  £15,  for  a  good  half-plate  bellows-body  camera  with  double 
backs  and  lens,  bv  a  good  maker.— Address,  G.  J.  H.,  Post-Office, 

,  Ballincollig,  Co.  Cork. 

I  will  exchange  a  Ross’s  10  x  8  rapid  symmetrical  lens,  quite  new,  used  a 
few  times,  for  a  half-plate,  same  make,  or  half-plate  doublet,  must  be 
good;  also,  wanted  a  solar  enlarging  lantern. — Address,  J.  Collis, 
8,  Stuart  Hall,  Cardiff. 

Wanted,  a  good  10  x  8  Kinnear  camera  in  exchange  for  a.  cabinet  rolling- 
press,  upright  rollers,  eight  inches  long,  cost  £4  4s.  six  months  since,  and 
a  mahogany  camera  to,. take  two  on  a  5  x  4  plate;  photographs,  three 
stamps.— Address,  H.  Walker,  150,  College-road,  Bradford,  Yorks. 

I  will  exchange  a  four-lens  gem  camera,  which  takes  twelve  on  a-quarter 
plate,  dark  slide,  all  in  complete  order,  for  a_5  X  4  or  half -plate  lens  for 
groups,  &c.,  or  a  good  binocular  stereoscopic  camera-  and  lenses,  with 
dark  slides,  or  ferrotype  plates. — Address,  21,  Bartholomew-street,  St. 
Clave’s  Row,  Exeter. 


R.  S.  Hill.— In  all  probability  the  print  wan  sulphuretted  in  the  fix  1 
bath;  hence  the  cause  of  its  fading  so  rapidly.  Pos-ibly  the  mount, 
was  acid,  and  that  further  accelerated  the  fading. 

In  the  Dark. — If  the  lens  be  three  and  a  half  inches  focus  the  plat*  v 
have  to  be,  approximately,  that  distance  from  the  optical  centre  wl 
the  view  is  taken.  We  should  recommend  you  to  pm  clmse  some  clu' 
work  on  optics. 

R.  B.  Y. — Your  surmise  is  probably  correct— that  it  wa-  tic-  thunder  tl 
caused  the  emulsion  to  behave  in  the  nay  it  did.  Your  experience  is  I 
no  means  exceptional.  Thunder  has  often  a  marked  influence  on  s* 
tions  of  gelatine. 

B.  Clark. — If  you  reckon  the  parts  as  drachms  or  ounces,  aocording 
your  requirements,  whether  fluid  or  solid,  you  will  l>  correct.  H'  inricll 
gelatine  may  be  procured  from  Me  -rs.  A.  and  M.  Zimmerman,  i!| 
Mincing-lane,  K.C. 

X.  A.  B. — The  old  makes  of  photographic  paper-  -mh  a-  Canson 
Turner's,  Whatman’s,  and  others  which  were  used  in  tip-  calotype  ai 
wax-paper  processes,  are  nut  to  be  procured  at  the  pre -cut  time.  Ti 
Saxe  or  Hires  instead. 

J.  W.  Wriuht.  —If  you  .stop  out  all  the  light  from  the  end  of  the  stud  ij 
you  will  find  a  marked  improvement  in  your  pictures.  It  i-  h.uin. 
much  front  light  in  the  room  which  cause-  the  faces  to  appear  flat  an 
wanting  in  rotundity. 

Wm.  ff.  J. — The  process  has  not  been  published,  nor  is  it  likely  to  b 
present,  as  those  who  work  it  keep  the  details  a  secret.  It  is.  how*  \ , f 
believed  to  be  a  modification  of  one  invented  by  Mr.  Woodbury— tin 
same  you  refer  to  at  the  conclusion  of  your  letter. 

A.  Bray. — The  want  of  sharpness  in  the  pictures  is  clearly  due  b>  a  mow 
ment  of  the  camera  during  the  exposure,  possibly  caused  by  tlie  instan¬ 
taneous  shutter.  The  remedy  is  t<>  make  the  shutter  run  more  freely  in 
the  groove,  or  to  get  a  new  one  on  another  principle. 

A  Youthful  Experimenter. — Unless  the  pyroxylino  be  an  cxceptiom 
sample,  ten  grains  to  the  ounce  of  solvent  will  be  a  great  deal  b  >  much 
for  collodion  iu  the  wet  process,  notwithstanding  what  you  were  t  14  la¬ 
the  chemist.  Five  or  six  grains  is  much  nearer  tli<-  mark. 

V  .  H.  James. — 1.  The  apparatus  is  not  yet  an  article  of  commerce;  you 
will,  therefore,  have  to  construct  it  for  yourself  from  the  description 
given. — 2.  You  will  have  to  substitute  another  form  <>f  shutter.  Any 
shutter  that  works  horizontally  instead  of  vertically  will  answer. 

G.  R.'Fludpek. — The  instrument  is  very  good,  we  believe,  f**r  tlic  price. 
Of  course  it  would  not  be  fair  to  compare  it  with  one  costing  several 
times  the  amount,  such  as  the  second  you  mention.  With  regard  t**  tic- 
shutter:  we  have  had  no  practical  experience  with  it,  so  can  offer  no 
opinion. 

Bos. — The  washing  out  of  the  delicate  half-tints  *>f  your  carl •< *11  |>ihiUi~ 
due  to  the  tissue  being  in  a  too-soluble  condition;  that  is,  supp'-'ingynu 
have  printed  sufficiently  deep  in  the  first  instance.  The  remedy  is  either 
to  keep  the  tissue  longer  before  printing  it  or  to  dry  it  more  .Jowly, 
Another  remedy  for  this  evil  is  to  sensitise  the  tissue  in  a  stronger  bath. 
Rev.  J.  B. — The  best  suggestion  we  can  make  is  that  you  get  a  few 
practical  lessons  in  lithographic  printing  from  some  experienced  litho¬ 
grapher.  If  you  understand  a  little  of  the  practical  portion  of  the  work 
you  will  find  the  knowledge  of  great  value  in  your  experiments,  indeed, 
it  is  almost  imperative  that  you  understand  the  printing  before  yu 
commence  to  experiment. 

Ecclesiastic. — The  “canon's  uniform,”  referred  to  in  the  article  on 
Photography  at  a  Fancy  Dress  Ball ,  is  an  emendation  of  the  “devil”— 
the  “  p.  d.”  of  course.  We  cannot  expect  him  to  have  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  things  ecclesiastical,  but-wfe  fail  to  discover  the  line  of 
thought  by  which  he  connects  a  “  canon  ”  with  a  “  Somerset  House 
porter.”  We  wrote  “curious  uniform,”  but  then  we  don’t  write  copper¬ 
plate. 

Number  One. — Yes;  if  you  dissolve  silver  in  nitric  acid  you  get  nitrate o 
silver."  But  in  dissolving  your  half-crown  you  have  got  nitrate  of  copper 
as  well  as  nitrate  of  silver;  hence  the  cause  of  the  green  colour.  You 
appear  to  be  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  current  coin  is  not  pure  silver, 
but  an  alloy  of  silver  and  copper,  and  therefore  should  not  be  employed 
to  make  nitrate  of  silver  for  photographic  purposes.  You  will  find  it 
much  better  to  purchase  your  nitrate  of  silver  than  to  manufacture  it 
yourself. 

Received. — A.  Conan  Doyle,  M.B.,  C.M.  In  our  next.' 

- * - 1 — 

Photographic  Club.— At  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  this  Club,  at 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  on  Wednesday  next,  the  21st  inst.,  the 
subject  for  discussion  will  be — On  the  .Relative  Merits  of  Boiled  and 
Ammonia  Emulsions.  Tomorrow  (Saturday)  the  members  will  have  an 
“outing”  to  Watford  and  Grove  Mill. 

Balloon  Society  of  Great  Britain. — This  Society  has  made  ar¬ 
rangements  for  holding  a  number  of  garden  parties  during  the  ensuing 
season.  The  first  will  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Saturday,  the 
31st  inst.  Photographers  who  are  members  of  the  Society,  desirous  of 
being  present,  may  obtain  tickets  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 


gustos  to  (fomspantonts. 

£3T  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

A.  Seymour  (Cambs.). — If  you  copy  the  cartoons  in  Punch ,  carte  size,  and 
publish  them,  as  you  propose,  you  will  certainly  get  yourself  into 
trouble.  Punch  is  very  jealous  of  his  copyright. 

Enthusiast. — We  fear  you  are  aspiring  to  too  much.  Such  pictures  aye 
,  very,  interesting  as  local  views ;  but  they  will  hav  e  little  commercial 
-v  value  of  the  district  ia  which  they  are  taken,  ...  , 
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IODIDE  OF  SILVER  IN  EMULSIONS. 

our  previous  articles  we  Lave  spoken  of  the  beneficial  restraining 
Action  which  iodide  of  silver  is  capable  of  exercising  when  present 
j  n  a  sensitive  film  ;  and  we  now  wish  to  demonstrate  that  a  similarly 
oeneficial  effect  is  produced  by  it  during  the  preparation  of  the 
jmulsiofl. 

Let  us  first  mix  a  bromide  emulsion  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
observing  that  it  is  strictly  neutral,  and  before  boiling  divide  it  into 
,wo  portions,  to  one  of  which  a  few  grains — say  one  grain  to  each 
junce — of  iodide  of  potassium  are  added,  and  to  the  other  an 
Equivalent  quantity  of  bromide  of  potassium.  We  have  now  two 
:niulsions  containing  precisely  the  same  quantities  of  silver  and  the 
same  excess  of  soluble  bromide;  but  differing  in  that  one  contains 
ilain  silver  bromide,  the  other  bromo-iodide.  The  colour  of  the 
atter  by  transmitted  light  will  be  of  a  deeper  and  browner  red 
han  the  other,  and  it  will  be  found  upon  boiling  the  two  that  the 
ed  colour  is  more  persistent  in  the  case  of  the  iodide  emulsion. 
Thus,  at  the  end  of  half-an-hour’s  boiling,  under  whatever  conditions 
hat  operation  may  be  performed,  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the 
oromide  emulsion  will  have  lost  every  trace  of  red  or  orange  by 
ransniitted  light;  but  in  all  probability  the  other  will  still  retain 
i  decided  orange  tint,  and  will  give  a  film  which  dries  full  orange, 
>v  even  red. 

If  the  boiling  be  prolonged,  and  small  quantities  of  each  emulsion 
Irawn  off  at  measured  intervals  for  trial,  it  Avill  be  found  that  not 
Tilly  in  the  matter  of  colour  is  there  a  marked  difference  between 
die  two  emulsions,  but  that  the  character  of  the  image  as  well  as 
die  sensitiveness  vary  greatly.  The  image  given  by  the  plain 
bromide  will,  when  a  certain  stage  is  reached,  commence  to  grow 
thinner,  the  sensitiveness  continuing  to  increase  until  a  point  is 
irrived  at  where  the  thinness  of  the  image  is  so  excessive  as  to 
render  the  emulsion  useless.  This  thinning  process,  in  fact,  governs 
the  degree  of  sensitiveness  practically  attainable.  In  the  case  of 
die  bromo-iodide  emulsion  the  process  goes  on,  but  the  thinning  of 
die  image  is  more  gradual  and  commences  at  a  later  point.  The 
•ate  of  increase  of  sensitiveness  is  about  equal  in  the  two  emulsions — 
f  anything  slightly  more  rapid  in  the  case  of  the  plain  bromide. 

The  result  of  pushing  this  experiment  to  its  utmost  limit — that  is 
x>  say,  of  continuing  the  boiling  in  each  case  until  the  emulsion 
■  oecomes  useless — will  be  to  find  that  a  more  sensitive  preparation 
is  obtainable  with  than  without  iodide.  If  carried  to  the  extremest 
limit  which  will  permit  of  the  formation  of  a  developable  image, 
the  mixed  emulsion  will  be  many  times  more  sensitive  than  the 
other  ;  but,  confining  the  experiment  within  the  bounds  of  practica¬ 
bility — that  is,  arresting  the  process  before  the  image  ceases  to  be 
of  a  utilisable  character — we  can  get  a  sensitiveness  of  3  :  1  in 
tavour  of  the  iodide.  This,  of  course,  involves,  as  will  have  been 
gathered,  a  longer  boiling  in  the  case  of  the  iodide  containing 
emulsion,  the  function  of  the  latter  being  to  retard  the  acquisition 
of  sensitiveness  and  the  production  of  fog  and  thinness  of  image, 
but  the  action  is  proportionately  feeble  in  the  first  case. 

That  the  effect  produced  is  really  a  restraining  action  of  some 
sort  exercised  by  the  iodide  during  the  process  of  boiling  is,  we 
think,  clearly  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  addition  of  the  iodide 


after  boiling  appears  to  be  quite  without  effect.  A  plain  bromide 
emulsion  mixed  and  boiled  to  the  verge  of  fog  was  divided  into 
two  parts,  to  one  of  which  iodide  of  potassium  was  added  in  the 
proportions  mentioned  previously.  In  spite  of  the  circumstance 
that  this  last  emulsion  would  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  free 
bromide  than  the  other,  not  the  slightest  difference  was  discover¬ 
able  between  the  two.  The  addition  of  a  portion  of  a  separately- 
formed  and  washed  iodide  of  silver  emulsion  in  place  of  the 
iodide  of  potassium  produced  also  negative  results ;  but  when 
this  addition  was  made  before  boiling  the  beneficial  action  of  the 
iodide  became  evident. 

So  far  We  have  spoken  only  of  boiled  emulsion,  as  our  experi¬ 
ments  with  neutral  mixtures  have  been  confined  to  that  method  of 
preparation  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  same  effects  should 
not  be  obtained  when  any  other  method  of  emulsification,  pro¬ 
longed  or  otherwise,  is  adopted.  Possibly  in  any  of  the  precipita¬ 
tion  processes  the  different  molecular  condition  of  the  iodide  of 
silver  may  cause  a  variation  in  the  results,  but  it  would  not  bo 
difficult  to  devise  a  modification  of  the  usual  mode  of  procedure  by 
which  the  beneficial  action  might  be  secured. 

Turning  now  to  the  method  of  emulsification  with  ammonia — we 
treat  the  method  as  a  principle  without  reference  to  variations 
of  formulae — we  find  the  presence  of  iodide  even  of  greater  benefit 
than  under  the  conditions  already  stated:  The  beneficial  effect 
in  this  case,  however,  is  more  marked  upon  the  quality  of  the 
image,  and,  of  course,  through  that,  indirectly  upon  the  practical 
sensitiveness  of  the  preparation.  The  ammonia  appears  to  exercise 
a  powerful  sensitising  action  upon  the  iodide  of  silver,  or,  perhaps, 
more  correctly,  speaking,  it  confers  upon  it  the  power  of  giving 
dense  images.  Something  of  the  same  sort  may  be  seen  if  a  drop  of 
dilute  ammonia  be  placed  upon  a  film  containing  iodide  of  silver, 
when,  if  taken  into  daylight,  that  portion  of  the  film  will  darken 
rapidly  to  a  dense  black. 

If  a  series  of  comparative  experiments  similar  to  those  referred  to 
above  be  conducted  in  connection  with  an  ammonia  emulsion,  the 
same  general  results  will  be  obtained;  but  in  this  case  the  beneficial 
action  of  the  iodide  becomes  more  and  more  apparent  (in  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  quality  of  the  image)  in  proportion  as  the  sensitiveness 
is  increased. 

Before  finishing  we  may  describe  the  method  we  adopted  in 
performing  the  successive  trials  of  the  emulsion  at  different  stages. 
At  stated  intervals  small  portions  (of  one  drachm  each)  of  the  thin 
emulsion  were  drawn  off  into  test  tubes,  and  to  each  were  added 
two  and  a  - half  grains  of  dry  gelatine.  When  dissolved  the 
drachm  of  emulsion  was  spread  upon  a  quarter-plate,  allowed  to 
set,  plunged  into  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  alcohol  and  one  of 
water  for  five  minutes,  then  for  two  minutes  more  into  undiluted 
alcohol,  and  finally  rinsed  over  with  a  third  application  and  dried. 
By  this  method  a  comparatively-small  quantity  of  emulsion  suffices 
for  a  large  number  of  comparative  experiments.  The  inconvenience 
of  removing  tlie  decomposition  salts  from  a  large  number  of  dis¬ 
tinct  emulsions  is  minimised  by  treating  the  films  separately;  and  if 
care  be  observed  we  secure  almost  absolute  identity  of  treatment 
in  all  cases. 
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Iu  conclusion :  let  us  impress  upon  our  readers  that  we  do  not  for 
one  moment  claim,  or  wisli  to  appear  to  claim,  that  iodide  of  silver 
is  more  rapid  than  bromide,  or  even  as  rapid ;  but  that,  by  utilising 
the  peculiar  restraining  action  it  exercises,  the  bromide  of  silver 
itself  may  be  made  more  practically  sensitive  than  is  the  case  when 
it  is  employed  alone. 


REVOLVING  ADAPTER  FOR  LENSES. 

To  obtain  results  by  the  quickest  and  most  direct  means  is  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  age,  and  it  pervades  many  departments  of 
applied  science.  In  none,  perhaps,  is  this  tendency  more  definitely 
displayed  than  in  what  are  so  well  known  as  revolving  firearms.  In 
microscopic  science,  too,  has  the  principle  of  rapid  successive  action 
been  applied,  and  with  such  an  acknowledged  measure  of  conve¬ 
nience  and  success  as  to  have  led  to  its  further  extension.  We  here 
allude  to  what  are  so  well  known  as  “  nosepieces”  for  objectives^ 
which,  at  first,  double,  soon  became  triple,  and  are  now  quadruple, 
in  their  scope.  The  function  of  these,  we  may  here  inform  the 
non-microscopicai  reader,  is  to  carry,  screwed  up  into  position  on  a 
rotating  plate  or  adapter,  a  variety  of  objectives  or  powers  of  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  strength,  which  are  capable  of  being  brought  in 
succession,  and  almost  by  a  touch  of  the  finger  and  thumb,  into  the 
axis  of  the  instrument,  thus  enabling  the  observer  to  study  any 
special  object  under  circumstances  of  quick  transition  from  a  low 
to  a  high  standard  of  magnifying  power.  In  photographic  optics 
an  instance  of  this  successive  adaptation  is  familiar  to  every  reader 
in  the  form  of  the  rotating  plate  of  diaphragms. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  uniformly  small  sizes  in  which  photo¬ 
graphic  lenses  of  great  focal  range  are  now  constructed,  we  have  for 
a  considerable  period  had  a  battery  of  three  lenses  of  this  class 
screwed  side  by  side  on  the  camera  front,  the  outer  two  being  of 
similar  foci  for  stereoscopic  purposes,  and  the  central  one  of  longer 
focus  for  covering  the  whole  area  of  the  plate  (7^  x  5)  in  that 
particular  camera.  This  principle  of  utilising  what  would  other¬ 
wise  be  waste  space  and  saving  an  extra  front  to  the  camera  is 
known  to,  and  adopted  by,  several  of  our  readers  ;  but  of  late  we 
have  sought  to  carry  this  adapting  principle  much  farther  for  single 
camera  views  in  contradistinction  to  binocular  photography. 

At  first  we  had  a  row  of  small  lenses  of  different  foci  mounted 
upon  a  straight  strip  of  wood  in  which  were  a  series  of  notches,  and 
into  these  a  catch  fell  when  any  lens  was  brought  directly  opposite 
the  aperture  in  the  camera  front.  This  answered  its  purpose  well  and 
provided  the  means  of  viewing  upon  the  ground  glass  the  scene 
intended  to  be  depicted  under  various  degrees  of  amplification,  and, 
of  course,  with  more  or  less  of  the  subject  included.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  this  could  only  be  effected  by  the  tedious  process  of 
unscrewing  one  lens  from  the  camera  and  screwing  in  another;  but 
here  it  is  done  with  a  touch — the  lens  is  pushed  to  one  side,  and  a 
click  announces  that  its  successor  is  centered  and  in  its  correct 
position. 

Although  the  system  just  described  has  answered  the  intended 
purpose  in  an  admirable  manner,  yet  of  late  we  had  experienced  a 
desire  to  try  a  rotary  system  in  strict  analogy  with  the  six-chambered 
rotating  charge-holder  of  the  modern  revolver  firearm.  Premising 
that  the  camera  is  a  portable  one  for  8x5  plates,  we  have  a 
circular  plate  of  four  and  a-half  inches  diameter  revolving  upon  a 
screw  in  the  centre,  like  the  rotating  diaphragm  plate,  and  having 
five  perforations  round  the  margin.  In  these  are  screwed  four 
small  lenses  of  a  strictly  portable  class,  having  equivalent  foci 
varying  from  three  and  a-half  inches  up  to  twelve  inches,  together 
with  a  fifth  lens  of  larger  dimensions  and  greater  rapidity  of  action 
for  employment  with  an  instantaneous  shutter. 

The  advantage  of  this  method  of  mounting  lenses  lies  in  the 
extreme  rapidity  with  which  any  one  of  the  battery  can  be  brought 
into  action  at  a  moment’s  notice,  and  the  tentative  system  that  can 
be  adopted  without  loss  of  time,  permitting  the  effect  to  be  per¬ 
ceived  on  the  ground  glass  whether  the  subject  be  depicted  by  a 
long-  or  short-focus  lens. 

In  fitting  a  number  of  lenses  in  this  revolver  fashion  certain 
precautions  are  necessary,  but,  happily,  they  are  only  few.  The 
Rotating  plate  upon  which  the  leasee  are  screwed  must  be  attached 


to  the  rising  front  of  the  camera,  and  the  circular  aperture  iu  th  | 
front  must  be  no  larger  than  the  back  cell  of  the  lens  at  the  fron' 
while  it  must  taper  out  rather  widely  at  the  back  to  admit  of  tl 
transmission  of  an  extremely-oblique  ray  when  a  lens  of  very  shor 
focus  is  employed.  Again:  the  rotating  plate  upon  which  th 
lenses  are  screwed  must  be  fitted  so  closely  upon  the  camera  froi 
as  not  to  permit  of  any  leakage  of  light  between  them.  But  i 
would  be  almost  an  insult  to  intelligent  photographers  to  hint  tin 
such  leakage  may  be  altogether  prevented  by  the  insertion  of 
band  of  velvet  ribbon,  such  fact  being  obvious  to  every  reader. 

When  only  three  or,  at  most,  four  lenses  are  employed  they  maj 
be  attached  to  the  revolving  piece  by  the  usual  flanges  ;  but  when 
owing  to  their  increased  number  and  consequent  proximity,  then 
would  be  no  room  for  them  were  such  flanges  adopted,  then  the} 
must  be  affixed  by  other  means.  The  most  simple  method  is  to  cut 
an  aperture  in  the  wood  of  a  size  just  capable  of  admitting  the  leus 
and  a  ring  which  is  inserted  from  behind  and  screwed  upon  the  lens 
mount.  True,  a  flange  could  be  employed  in  the  usual  way,  having 
its  sides  cut  away  so  as  to  enable  the  lenses  to  be  brought  close 
together,  but  the  projecting  plate  of  rotating  stops  would  in  most 
cases  interfere  with  this;  for,  unless  these  were  previously  removed 
from  the  mount,  the  latter  could  not  be  screwed  in  its  flange 
on  account  of  the  contiguity  of  the  adjoining  lens.  But  no  matter 
by  what  means  the  lenses  are  screwed  upon  the  revolving  front  it  is 
necessary  that  there  be  no  projections  whatever  upon  or  behind  the 
latter. 

The  lenses,  when  brought  in  rotation  precisely  opposite  the  aper¬ 
ture  in  the  camera  front,  must  be  retained  there  until  a  mark  is 
made  on  the  periphery  of  the  circular  revolver,  in  which  a  notch  is 
eventually  cut.  We  may  add  that  no  one  who  tries  this  system  of 
mounting  lenses  will  care  to  revert  to  the  old  and  original  method 
of  screwing  and  unscrewing  the  lenses  to  suit  the  varied  require¬ 
ments  of  the  subject  about  to  be  photographed. 

■ - 4 - 

THE  NEW  COPYRIGHT  BILL. 

Once  more  a  new  Copyright  Bill  has  been  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  read  a  first  time,  ordered  to  be  printed,  and 
was  issued  last  week.  Whether  it  will  share  any  better  fate  than 
its  predecessors — which  have  been  brought  forward  annually  or 
several  years  past — time  alone  will  determine. 

In  its  main  features  the  present  Bill  differs  in  no  material  extent 
from  the  former  ones,  most  of  the  principal  clauses  being  retained 
in  their  entirety.  But  some  few  and  by  no  means  unimportant 
ones  have  been  added — the  necessity  of  which  have  been  suggested 
by  the  recent  decisions  under  the  old  act  of  1862 — while  others  have 
been  amended.  For  instance  :  in  clause  9,  which  in  its  meaning  is 
similar  to  that  in  former  bills,  we  find  the  term  “author” — upon 
which  the  now  famous  case  of  Nottage  versus  Jackson  broke  down— 
is  expunged,  and  that  of  “person”  used  in  its  place.  With  this 
clause -is  now  embodied  clause  11  of  the  former  bills,  which  provides 
that  the  copyright  in  all  work  executed  by  an  employ 4  is  to  be  the 
property  of  the  employer.  This  clause  also  defines  the  duration  of 
copyright  in  photographs,  which  is  to  be  fifty  years  from  the  date  of 
publication.  As  this  clause  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  and 
important  in  the  Bill  we  here  give  it  in  its  entirety  : — 

9.  Every  person  who,  without  infringing  any  copyright,  shall  lawfully 
make  or  have  made  any  photograph  which  shall  not  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  before  the  commencement  of  this  Act,  such  person  being  a 
British  subject,  or  domiciled  in  some  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at 
the  time  when  such  photograph  shall  be  published,  shall  have  the  sole 
riaht  of  copying,  reproducing,  and  multiplying  the  same  for  the  term 
of fifty  years,  commencing  on  the  first  day  of  the  calendar  month  m 
which  it  shall  be  published:  Provided  always  (first)  that,  where  in 
making  a  photograph  a  negative  is  first  made,  the  said  right  shall 
belong  to  the  maker  of  the  negative (secondly)  that,  where  a  photo¬ 
graphic  copy  of  any  work  of  fine  art  is  made  on  commission  for  or  by 
request  or  permission  of  the  owner  of  the  copyright  in  that  work,  the 
copyright  in  the  copy  shall  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  copyright  m  the 
work  copied;  (thirdly)  that  if  any  person  employs  another  as  his 
assistant,  servant,  or  workman  to  work  for  him  for  salary,  wages,  or 
hire,  for  the  purpose  of  making  or  assisting  in  making  any  photograph, 
or  the  negative  of  any  photograph,  the  copyright  in  such  photograph 
aad  negative  shall  belong  to  the  employer,  such  employer  bemg  a 
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Sritish  subject,  or  domiciled  iu  some  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the 
ime  when  such  photograph  shall  be  published. 

Clause  22  is  framed  expressly  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
irated  works  of  art  and  photographs  produced  abroad,  which 
xperience  shows  to  be  very  necessary.  It  enacts — or  will  enact 
?  it  become  law— that  any  owner  of  copyright,  if  he  have  reason- 
ble  cause  to  suspect  that  any  parcels  of  goods  being  imported 
ontain  pirated  copies  of  his  work,  may  make  declaration  to  that 
Sect.  Then  any  such  suspected  goods  will  be  unpacked  and 
xamined  by  the  Custom  House  officials,  and  by  them  detained. 
Totice  of  the  detention  is  then  to  be  served  on  the  importer,  and 
within  fourteen  days  an  action  in  respect  to  such  detention  shall 
Dt  be  brought  against  the  owner  of  the  copyright,  then  all  the 
rated  copies  are  to  be  delivered  up  to  him  or  his  agent,  and  will 
;come  his  property. 

A  very  important  clause  in  the  new  Bill  is  clause  23,  which 
lacts  that  anyone  selling  pirated  copies  of  any  photograph  or  work 
art  is  bound  to  disclose  from  whom  he  procured  them.  The 
importance  of  this  clause  is  great,  inasmuch  as  it  will  enable  the 
*tual  pirate  to  be  detected  and  probably  brought  to  justice. 
Ids  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  do  under  existing  circumstances, 
nless  the  evidence  be  voluntarily  given  by  the  seller.  Hence,  in 
rosecutions  for  infringement  of  copyright,  it  is  no  uncommon  cir- 
amstance  for  the  prosecution  to  withdraw  the  case  as  against  the 
filer,  or  to  ask  only  for  mitigated  penalties,  upon  the  consideration 
hat  he  will  give  information  as  to  the  actual  producer  of  the  pirated 
ictures.  Upon  refusal  to  give  the  necessary  information  a  penalty 
f  five  pounds  will  be  incurred.  As  this  clause  is  entirely  new,  we 
;ive  it  at  length  : — 

23.  Every  person  who  shall  import  or  export,  or  cause  to  be  imported 
r  exported,  into  or  out  of  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  shall 
xchange,  publish,  sell,  let  to  hire,  exhibit,  or  distribute,  or  offer,  or 
awk,  or  carry  about,  or  keep  for  sale,  hire,  exhibition,  or  distribution 
ny  unlawful  copy,  repetition,  or  imitation  of  any  work  of  fine  art,  in 
diich  or  in  the  design  whereof  there  shall  be  subsisting  copyright,  or 
f  any  photograph  in  which  there  shall  be  subsisting  copyright,  or  any 
'ork  of  fine  art  upon  or  to  which  any  name,  initials,  monogram,  or 
lark  shall  have  been  signed,  placed,  or  affixed  in  manner  prohibited 
y  section  twenty  of  this  Act,  shall  be  bound,  upon  demand  in  writing 
elivered  to  him  or  left  for  him  at  his  last  known  place  of  abode  or 
usiness,  or  at  the  place  of  such  exchange,  publication,  sale,  exhibition, 
r  distribution,  or  offering  or  keeping  for  sale,  exchange,  exhibition,  or 
istribution  as  aforesaid,  by  the  owner  of  such  copyright  or  other  per- 
)n  aggrieved,  to  give  the  person  requiring  the  same,  or  his  attorney  or 
gent,  within  forty-eight  hours  after  such  demand,  full  information  in 
rriting  of  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  from  whom  and  of  the 
mes  when  he  shall  have  imported,  purchased,  or  obtained  such  copy, 
^petition,  or  imitation,  or  such  work  of  fine  art,  and  the  number  of 
ach  copies,  repetitions,  and  imitations  which  he  shall  have  imported, 
urchased,  or  obtained,  and  also  to  produce  to  the  person  requiring  such 
lformation,  or  his  attorney  or  agent,  all  invoices,  books,  and  other 
ocuments  relating  to  the  same  ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  justice 
f  the  peace  upon  information  on  oath  of  such  demand,  and  of  refusal 
r  neglect  to  comply  therewith,  to  summon  before  him  the  person 
ffusing  or  neglecting,  and  ou  being  satisfied  that  such  demand  ought 
p  be  complied  with,  to  order  such  information  to  be  given  and  such 
roduction  to  be  made  within  a  reasonable  time  to  be  appointed  by 
im  ;  and  any  such  person  who  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  comply  with 
ach  order  shall  for  every  such  offence  pay  to  such  owner  of  copyright 
r  other  person  aggrieved  the  sum  of  five  pounds,  and  such  refusal  or 
eglect  shall  be  primd  facie  evidence  that  the  person  so  refusing  or 
eglecting  had  full  knowledge  that  the  article  or  thing  imported, 
•urchased,  or  obtained  was  an  unlawful  copy,  repetition,  imitation,  or 
vork  of  fine  art. 

A  former  clause  gives  power  to  search  any  premises  suspected  to 
iontain  piracies,  and  to  seize  them  if  found.  Hence  it  will  be  seen 
hat  the  Bill  is  constructed  to  prevent  piracy  as  far  as  possible.  In 
he  new  Bill  the  price  for  registration  is  to  be  one  shilling,  as  here- 
ofore;  and  for  a  certified  and  stamped  copy  of  the  entry  two 
hillings  and  sixpence  will  be  charged.  This  certified  copy  will  be 
ccepted  as  primd  facie  evidence  in  legal  proceedings  that  the 
egistration  has  been  duly  effected. 

Clauses  33  and  34  are  quite  new.  The  former  pi’ovides  that  any 
naccuracy  in  the  registration  at  Stationers’  Hall  shall  be  no  defence 
h  case  of  prosecution,  unless  the  Court  be  of  opinion  that  the  inac- 
uracies  were  of  such  a  character  as  to  cause  a  misapprehension  on 
he  part  of  the  offender,  The  latter  clause  gives  power  to  amend  a 


registration.  Upon  written  application  the  registrar  of  the  Sta¬ 
tioners’  Company  may  make  any  correction  in  the  name,  style, 
place  of  abode,  &c.,  of  the  owner  of  the  copyright.  The  charge 
for  making  the  amendment  is  fixed  at  one  shilling  for  each  entry 
corrected.  This  projected  Bill,  if  it  pass  into  law,  is  to  take  effect 
on  the  1st  of  January  next  year. 

We  regret  to  find  there  is  nothing  in  the  Bill,  if  it  pass  the 
House,  to  make  it  retrospective  with  regard  to  such  photographs 
as  have  from  time  to  time  been  duly  registered,  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  registration  was  being  effected  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  existing  Act.  We  refer  to  such 
pictures  as  have  been  taken  by  paid  assistants,  as  in  the  well-known 
Nottage-Jackson  case,  and  were  registered  in  the  name  of  the  em¬ 
ployer.  In  all  such  work  there  is  now,  practically,  no  copyright 
whatever,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  registered  under  the  bond 
fide  impression  that  all  had  been  done  that  the  law  required,  and 
this,  up  to  the  decision  in  the  case  referred  to,  was  never  before 
questioned. 

No  doubt  this  omission  is,  in  great  measure,  due  to  photographers, 
as  a  body,  being  so  generally  apathetic  with  regard  to  their  com¬ 
mercial  interests  in  the  matter  of  copyright.  We  have  on  several 
previous  occasions  directed  attention  to  the  necessity  of  professional 
photographers — particularly  those  who  publish  their  works — band¬ 
ing  themselves  together  to  watch  over  their  interest  in  any  new 
Copyright  Bill  that  might  be  introduced.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
that  the  gentlemen  who  are  associated  together  in  promoting  tire 
new  Bill  have  any  practical  experience  in  what  is  actually  required 
by  photographers,  but,  doubtless,  they  will  be  open  to  any  sugges¬ 
tions  if  brought  forward  in  a  definite  form.  So  far  as  we  are 
aware  our  advice  has  been  disregarded.  Possibly,  had  the 
desirability  of  making  the  Act  retrospective,  so  as  to  meet  such 
cases  as  those  referred  to,  been  brought  prominently  before  the 
promoters  of  the  present  Bill,  a  clause  might  have  been  inserted 
which  would  have  remedied  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of 
affairs. 

Some  of  the  clauses  of  the  Bill,  as  at  present  framed,  if  it  pass 
into  law,  will  materially  affect  the  system  of  business  now  being 
practised  by  many  professional  photographers.  Next  week  we 
shall  make  some  further  remarks  on  the  Bill  as  it  now  stands, 
and  point  out  some  of  its  most  salient  features  affecting  photo¬ 
graphers  generally,  and  professional  portraitists  more  particularly, 


THE  PERMANENCY  OF  SILVER  PRINTS. 

The  discussion  on  Mr.  E.  Dunmore’s  paper  on  Old  Photographs,  in 
which  prominence  was  given  to  the  question  of  the  permanency  of 
silver  prints,  again  brought  before  thinking  men  a  problem  of 
paramount  importance  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  art  and  its  pro¬ 
fessors.  It  is  one  that  is  too  apt  to  be  lightly  cast  aside  as  a 
threadbare  topic,  the  interest  in  which  has  quite  ceased,  and  so- 
forth.  The  interest  in  the  subject  ought  never  to  cease.  Con¬ 
tinued  observations  on  the  facts  of  fading,  and  a  careful  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  practice  of  those  to  whom  printing  operations  are 
deputed,  should  be  carried  on  by  all  who  love  their  art  and  have  a 
respect  for  their  profession.  The  composition  of  a  gold  -  toned 
print  is  complex  and  uncertain  to  an  extent  that  forbids  auy  con¬ 
clusion  of  value  to  be  drawn  from  their  supposed  composition,  so 
that  the  results  of  actual  practice,  guided  by  certain  known  chemi¬ 
cal  facts  regarding  the  production  and  toning  of  the  picture,  are  all 
that  have  to  be  relied  upon  at  the  present  day  to  enable  us  to  solve 
the  question — “  Can  a  silver  print  be  permanent?” 

There  is  a  tendency  at  present  to  propose  a  return  to  the  older 
methods  of  toning;  but  we  think  a  very  complete  discussion  should 
take  place  before  any  such  decision  be  arrived  at.  It  is  now  about 
a  quarter  of  a  century  since  the  method  of  toning  which  receives 
the  name  of  “alkaline”  was  introduced.  It  was  before  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  the  carte  mania,  and  when  that  became  so  very  pro¬ 
nounced  photographers  generally  had  had  every  opportunity  of 
forming  a  judgment  as  to  its  possibilities,  relatively  and  absolutely. 
Have  any  new  facts  been  since  discovered  to  overturn  the  unanimous 
verdict  which  the  practice  of  photographers  showed  forth  so  clearly  ? 
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Those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  the  photography  of  a  score  of 
years  ago  know  very  well  the  sort  of  thing  the  print  from  the  old 
toning  and  fixing  bath  used  to  be — very  beautiful  on  plain  and  very 
rich  on  albumenised  paper,  frequently  permanent  in  the  former  and 
usually  fading  in  the  latter  in  a  very  short  time — a  fading  quite 
different  from  the  familiar  alteration  undergone  by  prints  of  the 
present  day.  If  silver  printing,  as  then  practised  by  the  leading 
men  of  the  day,  were  universally  cariied  cn  under  the  alkaline 
system,  there  must  have  been  most  excellent  reasons  for  it. 

Mr.  Mayall  may  be  said  to  have  been  at  the  head  of  professional 
photographers  at  the  distant  time  we  refer  to — certainly  as  to  the 
magnitude  of  his  business ;  and  we  believe  we  are  correct  in 
instancing  him  as  the  last  prominent  photographer  of  the  time  to 
continue  the  gold  toning  and  fixing  system  in  the  routine  of  the 
work  of  his  establishment,  his  results  having  all  the  peculiar 
richness  that  so  characterised  that  process.  But  in  time  he 
also  abandoned  it  and  took  to  alkaline  toning.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  whether  it  was  from  a  conviction  of  the  non¬ 
permanent  character  of  the  old  process,  or  from  the  greater  facility 
for  quick  “  output  ”  offered  by  the  newer. 

Those  were  not  times  for  a  professional  photographer  to  play  at 
experimenting.  He  had  to  make  his  election;  he  had  to  decide  upon 
the  tools  to  use  or  his  harvest  time  might  pass.  The  election  of 
the  process  to  be  employed  came  at  a  time  when  the  immense  in¬ 
crease  of  photographic  operations  was  so  great  and  so  sudden  that 
we  may  fairly  believe  considerations  as  to  permanency  were  not  the 
only  ones  actuating  the  general  body  of  photographers.  The  time 
has  now  come  when  the  question  may  be  re-opened  with  the 
advantage  of  a  vast  accumulation  of  facts  having  been  collected, 
and  with  large  numbers  of  capable  and  earnest  men  being  con¬ 
nected  with  the  science. 

The  question  is  twofold  in  its  aspect.  Here  we  have  two  pro¬ 
cesses  decidedly  different  in  their  mode  of  execution,  and,  to  the 
best  of  our  belief,  embodying  chemical  changes  of  a  very  opposite 
character.  Does  either  present  possibilities  of  permanency,  whether 
as  at  present  carried  on  or  under  any  possible  alteration  of  condi¬ 
tions  ?  It  is  the  answer  to  this  question  that  creates  the  uncertainty 
and  confusion  which  undoubtedly  exist,  and  which  are  increasing 
in  intensity  at  the  present  time.  It  is  unquestionable  that  many 
prints  may  now  be  seen  toned  by  the  old  method  of  toning  and 
fixing  in  one  operation,  which,  though  twenty  or  thirty  years’  old, 
are  still  very  beautiful  and  apparently  unfaded.  There  are  also  a 
large  number  of  photographs  still  to  be  found  which  owe  their  tone 
to  “alkaline  toning,”  and  which  are  equally  beautiful,  and  also 
apparently  as  free  from  fading  as  the  day  upon  which  they  were 
first  produced. 

We  cannot,  however,  forget  that  the  outcry  against  fading  was 
very  strong  when  the  old  method  was  in  vogue,  and  perhaps  the 
chief  consideration  that  led  to  its  abandonment  was  the  promise  of 
permanency  given  for  alkaline-toned  prints.  Many  books  at  one 
time  were  illustrated  by  the  prints  toned  in  the  old  way;  but  they 
faded  so  very  rapidly  that  a  reproach  was  very  quickly  cast  upon 
the  art  from  which  it  has  never  entirely  recovered  in  popular  esti¬ 
mation.  Prints  toned  by  the  present  method  have  also  faded  in 
large  numbers ;  but  it  is  our  opinion,  arrived  at  after  a  long  and 
most  careful  weighing  of  evidence,  that  the  proportion  which  of 
late  years  faded  photographs  have  borne  to  unfaded  is  far  less  than 
that  relatively  borne  by  prints  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  existence  of  even  a  few  pictures  after 
the  lapse  of  a  score  of  years  indicate  that  fugitiveness  of  results 
cannot  be  inherent  in  the  process,  though  it  may  be  so  complicated 
by  side  issues,  so  to  speak,  which  cannot  be  thoroughly  worked  out, 
that  want  of  permanence  is  the  actual  character  of  the  results.  That 
character  attaches  more  to  the  old  than  modern  processes. 

Having  thus  laid  the  ground  for  a  fair  discussion  of  the  process  on 
its  merits,  we  propose  in  our  next  to  bring  forward  the  more  definite 
conclusions  which  it  appears  to  us  may  be  drawn.  We  may  conclude 
by  saying  that  we  are  justified  in  believing  the  chief  distinction 
between  the  results  of  the  produce  of  the  two  processes  is  that  in 
the  new  any  fading  that  supervenes  is  not  necessarily  in  the  print 
itself,  but  is  owing  to  external  influences;  while  in  the  old,  not 


only  is  the  print  subject  to  the  same  external  influences,  but 
the  majority  of  instances  it  also  contains  within  it-elf  the  gei 
of  fugitiveness. 


is  not  often  that  photography  gains  the  unqualified  appr-.v.d 
e  artist  or  art-critic;  but  so  great  an  authority  as  John  llu- 


It 

the  artist  or  art-critic;  nut  so  great  an  auuioruy  as  ooiin  iiu>k 
has  paid  a  very  high  compliment  to  a  photograph.  Referring  U 
ink-photo,  portrait  of  himself,  printed  by  Messrs.  Sprague  and 
lie  writes  : — “The  portrait  is  out-and-out  the  best  vet  done  of  im 


It  is  a  new  feature  in  the  character  of  an  operator  that  is  sought  1 
an  advertiser  in  another  column.  The  operator,  preferably  a  lad; 
must  “have  tact  to  cope  with  the  ignorance  and  manners  of 
shabby-genteel  neighbourhood.”  The  neighbourhood,  howeve 
is  one  that  is  far  from  considering  itself  “shabby-genteel." 


By  the  way,  it  is  news  to  us  that  the  unit  of  time,  the  secoin 
belongs  to  the  metric  system,  nor  did  we  know  that  it  was  due  i 
the  originators  of  that  mode  of  measurement;  yet,  in  the  art  id 
described  in  another  portion  of  our  columns,  La  Aiaturt  speaks* 
“the  illustrious  founders  of  the  metric  system,  and  the  admiral^ 
system  of  weights  and  measures  they  have  founded.  All  fccieiitili 
measurable  quantities  are  now  expressed  in  terms  of  the  tlnv. 
fundamental  units— the  centimetre,  the  gramme,  and  the  second 


Willesden  paper — a  communication  on  which  was  recently  real 
before  the  South  London  Photographic  Society— was  the  subject  of 
a  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts  the  other  day,  and  which 
seemed  to  create  considerable  interest.  It  appears  that  the  manu¬ 
facture  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  hand  for  a  considerable  time, 
but  many  practical  difficulties  have  stood  in  the  way ;  they  are, 
however,  now  removed,  and  a  very  large  demand  ought  to  spring 
up  for  the  material  We  see  nothing  whatever  to  stand  in  the  nay 
of  its  employment  for  many  photographic  purposes,  lor  tem¬ 
porary  studios  it  possesses  manifest  advantages,  as  also  f<*r  the 
many  little  odds  and  ends  in  alterations  which  a  photographer 
more  than  most  men  is  so  frequently  carrying  out.  As  a  temporary 
roof,  even,  during  summer  months  it  must  be  of  great  value,  while 
for  dishes  for  development  it  should  form  a  very  valuable  cheap 
substitute  for  the  expensive  ebonite.  The  Willesden  Company 
make  a  solution  for  uniting  the  surfaces  together,  though  expe¬ 
rience  in  its  use  is  required  to  perform  the  operation  satisfactorily. 
The  rationale  of  the  manufacture  is  simple  : — An  ammoniacal  solu¬ 
tion  of  copper,  which  possesses  the  property  of  dissolving  cellulose 
paper,  &c.— is  allowed  to  partially  act  upon  the  surface  of  the 
material  selected,  which  is  then  dried,  when  it  has  a  varnish -like, 
impermeable  surface  of  dissolved  paper.  V  ery  full  details  of  die 
process  and  its  application  at  Willesden  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  for  May  lGth,  to  which  we  refer 
those  of  our  readers  who  may  desire  further  information. 


When  “solar  enlargements”  were  more  in  demand  than  they  now 
are,  an  instrument  for  keeping  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  a  constant 
direction  would  have  been  au  important  consideration  ;  but  its  use 
at  the  present  time  would  be  more  for  astronomical  or  spectroscopic 
photography,  for  which,  particularly  if  it  were  not  expensive,  there  > 
should  be  a  "demand.  Dr.  Johnstone  Storey  described  such  an  instru¬ 
ment  before  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  there  giving  to  it  the  name 
“  local  heliostat,”  on  account  of  its  being  capable  of  use  anywhere  in 
the  British  islands  without  any  special  adjustment  being  needed 
He  stated  that  this  local  heliostat  had  hitherto  been  made  with 
mirrors  about  six  inches  by  three  for  use  in  physical  laboratories; 
but  the  design  has  been  rendered  so  simple  that  it  could  be  made  at 
a  small  cost  with  a  mirror  as  large  as  a  toilet  glass  and  driven  by  a 
cheap,  common  clock — a  form  which  Dr.  Storey  points  out  would 
render  it  useful  in  photography. 

Solar  photography  formed  the  chief  topic  of  discussion  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  our  esteemed  contribu¬ 
tor,  the  Rev.  S.  J.  Perry,  of  Stoneyhurst,  having  started  the  discus¬ 
sion  by  an  interesting  paper  on  solar  spots.  Colonel  Tennant  rather 
objected  to  drawings  of  such  appearances.  “  What  we  want,  he 
said,  “  are  photographs  of  sun  spots  on  a  larger  scale  than  they  have 
hitherto  been  taken,  so  that  we  may  study  the  rapid  changes  which 
take  place.”  This  was  being  done  on  a  large  scale  at  Potsdam,  it 
was  stated,  but  not  with  sufficient  frequency.  Mr.  Brett  caused 
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some  lau Miter  by  remarking  that  “  it  is  easy  to  exaggerate  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  photographs.  Photographs  are  liable  to  misrepresent  appear¬ 
ances  unless  they  are  taken  by  artists.” 


This  is  a  very  far-reaching  assertion,  as  artists  are  usually  supposed 
lu  fi<*ht  shy  of  photography.  They,  or  some  of  them,  let  others 
photograph,  and  “set”  the  results  in  the  framework  of  an  evolution 
of  their  inner  consciousness. 


Mr  Norman  Lockyer  reminded  his  hearers,  at  the  same  meeting, 
that  the  subject  of  good  observational  work  was  necessarily  mixed 
up  with  the  “brutal  question  of  finance.”  He  believed  that  all 
future  observations  would  be  made  photographically.  “No  one 
now,  for  example,”  he  said,  “  would  think  of  drawing  the  nebula  of 
Orion  after  what  Mr.  Common  has  done ;  and,  if  we  are  to  do  any¬ 
thing  for  the  people  who  come  after  us,  we  must  hasten  to  obtain  a 
complete  photographic  catalogue  of  the  whole  heavens.  W e  picture  to 
ourselves,  in  a  hundred  or  thousand  years  hence,  a  gallery  filled  with 
photographs  which  will  give  a  complete  picture  of  every  part  of  the 
heavens  from  the  North  Pole  to  the  South.  The  great  telescope 
will  be  charged  with  twelve  plates  at  a  time,  which  can  be  exposed 
by  means  of  an  electric  magnet,  and  the  whole  work  of  the  observer 
will  consist  in  reducing  and  comparing  the  photographs.  I  hope 
members  of  the  Society  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  do  what  we  can  to  provide  such  a  celestial  library  to  those  who 
come  after  us.” _ 


We  can  cordially  re-echo  Mr.  Lockyer’s  wishes,  and  we  should  be 
cdad  to  find  that,  whenever  such  work  is  carried  out,  those  for  whom 
such  photographs  are  taken  may  really  see  them  as  they  are  pro¬ 
duced,  and  not  through  the  translation  of  an  engraving  executed 
by  an  artist,  possibly  one  wdio  knows  nothing  of  either  photo¬ 
graphy  or  astronomy.  We  would  again  impress  upon  all  who  are 
connected  with  such  work  the  desirability  of  letting  photography 
tell  its  own  tale.  If  it  be  the  valuable  aid  to  science  which  is 
generally  admitted,  why  should  its  evidence  be  smoothed  and 
made  pretty  to  such  an  extent  that  deductions  may  be  drawn  from 
incorrect  premises  where  rigorous  exactitude  should  obtain  1  We 
shall  not  tire  of  harping  upon  this  string  till  we  see  photographs  of 
spectra,  sunspots,  stars,  and  comets — in  fact,  of  all  phenomena  of 
scientific  interest — brought  before  the  scientific  public  as  photo¬ 
graphs  (it  should  be  known  by  every  one  now  that  permanency  can 
be  easily  ensured)  and  not  as  pretty  examples  of  the  engraver’s  art. 


With  the  unerring  certainty  of  the  camera  to  check  too  exuberant 
exercise  of  imagination  the  illustrated  papers — at  anyrate  in  scenes 
near  home — may  be  expected  to  keep  fairly  close  to  literal  truth, 
and  photography  in  that  sense  subserves  a  most  useful  end.  Thus, 
the  recent  earthquake  in  Essex  offered  a  fine  field  for  exaggeration  ; 
but  negatives  have  been  secured  of  the  effects,  and  at  the  Royal 
Society’s  conversazione  the  week  before  last  photographs  of  the 
damaged  buildings  were  shown,  that  all  might  see  the  actual  extent 
of  what  really  was  a  disaster. 


THE  LATE  H.  BADEN  PRITCHARD. 

The  late  Mr.  H.  Baden  Pritchard,  whose  sudden  death  was  briefly 
announced  a  week  ago,  and  whose  portrait  embellishes  our  present 
number,  was  the  third  son  of  the  late  Andrew  Pritchard,  well 
known  as  a  microscopist  and  the  author  of  the  History  of  Infusoria, 
as  well  as  the  constructor  of  diamond  microscopic  objectives  of  high 
refracting  power.  Mr.  H.  Baden  Pritchard  was  born  in  November, 
1841,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  entered  the  Royal  Arsenal  at 
AVoolwich,  where  he  remained  without  intermission  until  the  date 
of  his  death,  and  where,  many  years  past,  he  had  had  the  direction 
of  the  photographic  department. 

In  1868  Mr.  Pritchard  joined  the  Parent  Society,  to  the  council 
of  which  he  was  elected  in  1870.  Two  years  later  he  became 
its  Honorary  Secretary — an  office  which  he  continued  to  hold  for 
three  or  four  years — and  in  1883  was  elected  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents.  On  the  formation  of  the  Photographers’  Benevolent 
Association  Mr.  Pritchard  was  elected  Honorary  Treasurer,  which 
office  he  held  continuously  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Pritchard 
contributed  numerous  papers  to  the  Parent  Society,  and  occasional 
articles  appeared  from  his  pen  in  various  journals,  but  chiefly  in  the 
Photographic  News  with  which  he  was  intimately  connected  as  a 
contributor  for  many  years,  and  of  which  he  became  managing 
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proprietor  on  the  death  of  Mr.  George  Wharton  Simpson,  a  little 
more  than  four  years  ago.  But  photography  alone  did  not  claim 
Mr.  Pritchard’s  energies  for  he  was  a  prolific  contributor  to  general 
literature,  the  range  of  his  powers  extending  from  newspapers 
leaders,  scientific  essays,  and  lighter  magazine  articles  to  three- 
volume  novels.  In  the  last-named  department  he  gained  some  dis¬ 
tinction  with  Dangerjield,  Old  Charlton,  George  Vanbrugh's  Mistake, 
and  The  Doctor's  Daughter,  while  his  Tramps  in  the  Tyrol,  and  Lis 
latest  effort— but  just  published — A  Trip  to  the  Great  Sahara  vjith 
the  Camera,  by  “  A  Cockney,”  showed  his  capabilities  as  a  descrip¬ 
tive  writer. 

His  connection  with  literature  necessarily  brought  him  in  contact 
with  men  of  allsorts  and  conditions  within  thecircle  which  issupposed 
to  constitute  “Bohemia;”  but  the  modern  Bohemia  differs  widely 
from  the  shady  and  loose  mode  of  life  with  which  tradition  and 
outside  popular  opinion  are  too  ready  to  connect  the  name. 

A  member  of  the  Savage,  Whitefriars,  Urban,  and  other  literary 
clubs,  Mr.  Pritchard  was  intimate  with  many  of  the  foremost  men 
in  connection  with  literature,  art,  science,  and  the  drama,  and  hi3 
bright,  genial  disposition,  his  fund  of  humour,  and  his  kindly 
nature  made  him  friends  everywhere.  In  social  life  he  was  espe¬ 
cially  a  favourite,  and  whether  the  occasion  were  a  children’s  party 
or  a  more  sober  literary  gathering  he  was  equally  able  and  willing 
to  contribute  his  quota  to  the  general  enjoyment.  Many  of  our 
readers  may  have  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  some  of  his 
humorous  songs — a  number  of  which  were  his  own  composition-*— 
at  recent  annual  dinners  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society 
and  Photographic  Club,  while  those  who  have  the  entrle  of  the 
narrower  circles  of  the  Whitefriars  and  Solar  Clubs  are  aware  that 
he  was  one  of  the  moving  spirits  in  both. 

Mr.  Pritchard  was  passionately  fond  of  travel,  and  had  penetrated 
almost  every  country  of  Europe,  with  many  of  which  he  was  nearly 
as  familiar  as  with  England.  His  latest  journey,  from  which  he 
returned  but  a  few  weeks  ago,  was  to  Algeria  and  the  Great 
Sahara,  and  already  his  experiences  in  that  new  field  have  been 
printed  and  published. 

In  1873  Mr.  Pritchard  married  Miss  Evans,  whom  he  met  at  the 
house  of  his  friend  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson.  This  lady  and  four 
children  survive  to  mourn  his  untimely  loss — a  sorrow  that  will  be 
participated  in  by  a  very  large  number  of  friends  in  the  circles  of 
photography,  literature,  and  art. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  Thursday,  the  16th  instant,  at  Abney 
Park  Cemetery,  within  but  a  short  stone’s-throw  of  the  last  resting- 
place  of  his  former  friend  and  predecessor,  G.  Whai'ton  Simpson. 
The  hearse  bearing  the  coffin  (heaped  high  with  flowers  and 
followed  by  several  private  carriages)  -arrived  from  Blaekheath 
shortly  after  half-past  four.  A  brief  address  took  place,  and  the 
coffin  was  lowered  into  the  grave  where  already  lie  his  father,  a 
sister,  and  a  nephew;  and,  after  a  last  look  from  sorrowing  friends, 
who  again  showered  flowers  and  wreaths  upon  the  coffin,  the  crowd 
of  mourners  separated. 

In  addition  to  the  immediate  relations  of  the  deceased  a  very 
large  concourse,  including  many  ladies,  assembled  in  the  cemetery. 
We  counted  upwai’ds  of  thirty  faces  from  amongst  the  photographic 
friends  of  the  deceased,  while,  in  addition,  there  w'ere  many 
members  of  the  Savage,  Whitefriars,  and  other  clubs  to  which  he 
belonged,  including  amongst  them  leading  representatives  of  science, 
literature,  art,  music,  and  the  drama. 

Looking  around  on  the  sea  of  faces  during  the  delivery  of  the 
mournful  address,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  no  mere  feeling  of 
curiosity  or  of  formal  duty  had  drawn  many  to  the  spot. 
The  sorrow  was  unmistakably  genuine ;  and  the  large  attendance, 
despite  the  fact  that  no  public  notice  had  been  given  of  the  sad 
event,  spoke  volumes  for  the  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Pritchard  w^as  held. 

Our  portrait  is  from  a  photograph  by  Chevalier  Lafosse,  of  Man¬ 
chester,  and  is  remarkably  characteristic  of  our  departed  friend. 


PACKING  DRY  PLATES. 

This  is  just  the  time  of  the  year  when  such  questions  as  that  of  the 
best  method  of  packing  dry  plates  are  likely  to  assume  an  im¬ 
portance  in  the  minds  of  many  landscape  photographers  which  they 
do  not  possess  during  the  stay-at-home  period  of  the  “off  season. 
In  fact,  as  the  photographer  begins  to  form  his  plans  for  the 
coming  campaign  or  for  his  summer  holiday  he  will,  if  he  be  wise, 
pass  in  review  his  experience  of  the  previous  season,  with  the 
object,  wherever  possible,  of  improving  his  arrangements. 

To  the  travelling  photographer  there  is,  perhaps,  no  single  ques¬ 
tion  which  has  given  rise  to  so  much  doubt  and  difficulty  as  that  of 
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packing  plates.  I  do  not,  of  course,  refer  to  mere  packing  for 
storage  purposes,  but  packing  for  travelling,  where  it  is  necessary 
to  combine  under  the  head  of  general  convenience  the  qualities  of 
compactness,  portability,  facility  fur  packing  and  unpacking,  and, 
of  course,  safety  from  breakage.  There  are  many  ways  of  securing 
each  of  these  qualities  separately,  but  perhaps  the  perfect  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  remains  yet  to  be  discovered. 

In  the  course  of  many  years’  dry-plate  work  I  have  tried,  I  think, 
every  method  of  packing  that  has  been  suggested— from  the  bulky 
grooved  plate-box  to  the  mere  insertion  of  slips  of  cardboard  between 
the  borders  of  the  plates.  The  comparative  hardness  of  the  gelatine 
film,  and  its  consequent  less  liability  to  injury  than  collodion, 
renders  the  matter  of  packing  somewhat  simpler  nowadays ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  greater  sensitiveness  necessitates  a  method 
which  enables  the  plates  to  be  unpacked,  transferred  to  the  slides 
and  repacked  with  the  utmost  celerity,  and,  sometimes,  in  absolute 
darkness,  in  order  to  avoid  fog.  A  plan  that  I  used  for  some  time 
with  satisfaction  on  short  journeys  consisted  in  simply  placing 
sheets  of  smooth  tissue  paper  between,  and  in  contact  with,  the 
surfaces  of  the  films;  but  I  fouud  that  if  kept  for  a  few  weeks  in 
this  manner  the  plates  became  liable  to  markings  of  various  sorts. 

About  this  time  I  noticed  Mr.  England’s  method  of  using  card¬ 
board  masks  the  size  of  the  plate  with  the  centre  cut  out,  leaving  a 
narrow  frame  an  eighth  or  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  wide,  which, 
when  placed  between  two  films,  came  in  contact  only  with  the 
borders.  Here  seemed  to  be  the  very  thing  that  was  required  ;  but, 
upon  making  inquiries  of  a  mount-cutter  for  a  supply  of  such  masks 
made  of  very  thin  cardboard,  I  found  he  would  only  undertake  the 
order  at  a  price  that  was  perfectly  prohibitory,  the  separating  masks 
costing  about  twice  as  much  as  the  plates.  I  then  set  about  budding 
up  a  supply  of  the  frames  after  the  manner  mentioned  by  Mr. 
England,  by  joining  strips  of  card  by  means  of  squares  of  paper 
pasted  on  to  the  corners.  The  process  was  a  slow  and  tedious  one. 
The  frames  were  not  always  square,  and,  when  made,  were  very 
iable  to  break  at  the  corners  ;  but  the  three  or  four  dozen  I  made 
answered  their  purpose  so  much  better  than  anything  I  had  pre- 
viously  used  that  I  resolved  to  adhere  to  the  principle,  and,  if 
possible,  improve  the  method  of  manufacture. 

I  think  I  may  say  I  have  succeeded  in  simplifying  the  method 
and  accelerating  the  speed  of  manufacture,  and  in  producing  a  mask 
which  is  practically  as  strong  as,  or  even  stronger  than,  a  cut-out  card¬ 
board  one ;  and,  as  the  method  will  be  useful  to  others,  I  will  briefly 
give  it. 

The  weak  point  in  Mr.  England’s  masks  is  the  difference  in 
strength  between  the  cardboard  and  the  paper  corners ;  if  the 
mask  be  bent  or  strained  the  paper  breaks.  It  struck  me  that  by 
building  up  the  masks  of  different  thicknesses  of  paper  instead  of 
cardboard,  and  dovetailing,  or  rather  “mortising  and  tenoning,”  the 
corners  together  the  necessary  strength  would  be  gained  ;  but  at 
first  sight  the  trouble  of  manufacture  seemed  likely  to  be  greatly 
increased.  After  one  or  two  experiments,  however,  I  found  in  the 
latter  respect  the  reverse  to  be  the  case.  Here  is  the  method  of 
working  : — 

Take  any  good  smooth  and  tolerably-stout  paper,  and  cut  it  into 
pieces  of  any  convenient  length  and  of  the  following  widths — the 
length  is  immaterial,  the  width  important : — Two  strips  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  wider  than  one  dimension  of  the  plate,  and  one  strip  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  narrower  than  the  same  dimension  ;  then  two 
strips  an  eighth  of  an  inch  narrower  than  the  other  dimension,  and 
one  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wider.  The  two  sets  of  three  are  then 
pasted  together  sandwich  fashion,  with  the  two  longer  (or  shorter) 
strips  outside  and  the  odd  one  in  the  centre,  as  shown  in  the 
diagram,  which  represents  an  end  section  of  the  compound  sheets. 
An  examination  of  the  figure  will  show  that  A  and  C  form  what 


the  joiner  calls  a  “  tongue  and  groove.”  When  quite  dry,  the  two 
surfaces  of  the  projecting  portions  at  C  and  D  and,  if  necessary, 
the  inner  surfaces  at  A  and  B  are  well  gummed  (the  latter  being 
opened,  as  at  B,  for  the  purpose),  and  again  allowed  to  dry. 

We  have  now  a  three-sheet  cardboard  with  its  edges  tongued  and 
grooved.  By  means  of  a  sharp  penknife  and  straight  edge  the  sheets 
are  cut  into  strips,  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  wide,  in  the  direction 
of  AB,  CD.  These  strips,  which  present  the  same  sections  as  in 
the  diagram,  are  fitted  together  after  the  manner  of  a  school  slate- 
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frame,  the  gummed  extremities  being  moistened  with  the  tongue, 
placed  together,  and  pressed  into  contact  with  the  thumb  and  fore¬ 
finger — four  such  operations,  which  occupy  less  than  a  minute,  com¬ 
pleting  the  frame. 

As  an  example,  suppose  the  masks  are  required  for  a  half-plate 
(65  x  4f)  :  we  cut  two  strips  of  paper  inches  wide  and  one  GJ 
inches  for  one  dimension,  and  one  strip  5  inches  and  two  4jj  inches 
wide  for  the  other  dimension.  If  the  composite  sheets  are  cut  into 
strips  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  wide  they  will  form,  when  fitted 
together,  masks  one-eighth  of  an  inch  smaller  each  way  than  the 
plate,  the  corners  crossing  like  an  Oxford  frame.  When  dry  the 
corners  are  trimmed  square  with  the  scissors.  The  masks  made  in 
this  manner  will  bear  any  degree  of  rough  usage  within  reason 
without  breakage,  and  they  form  the  best  means  of  packing  either 
plates  or  negatives  that  I  have  ever  tried.  In  the  course  of  a 
single  evening  a  sufficient  number  may  be  made  to  pack  a  gross  of 
plates.  I  have  timed  myself  and  find  that,  having  the  composite 
sheets  ready  to  cut  up,  I  can  easily  cut  the  strips  and  put  together 
six  dozen  masks  (sufficient  for  a  gross  of  plates)  within  an  hour  and 
a-half  ;  so  that  however  complicated  the  description  may  look- 
on  paper  there  is  but  little  trouble  in  practice. 

With  regard  to  the  completion  of  the  packing  of  the  plates  :  1 
place  them  in  pairs  face  to  face  with  a  mask  between,  and  these  are 
wrapped  in  half-dozens,  two  such  packets  (sometimes  three  if  the 
plates  are  thin)  being  enclosed  in  one  of  the  cardboard  boxes  in 
which  commercial  plates  are  issued.  For  convenience  in  unpacking 
and  repacking  when  away  from  home  only  one  thickness  of  orange 
paper  is  placed  round  each  packet  inside  the  box  ;  and  for  protection 
from  light  I  trust  to  the  box  itself  and  its  outer  wrapper  of  brown 
paper.  If  commercial  plate-makers  would  expend  more  of  their 
energies  in  wrapping  the  boxes  and  less  in  wrapping  the  plates  they 
would,  I  think,  save  a  good  deal  of  dark-room  bad  language. 

For  convenience  of  packing  in  absolute  darkness,  or  by  the  feel 
as  in  a  changing-bag,  I  put  the  plates  direct  into  the  box  without 
wrapping.  The  first  plate  is  laid  face  upwards  and  on  it  a  mask, 
these  being  pushed  into  one  angle  of  the  box,  the  two  containing 
sides  of  which  act  as  guides  ;  the  second  plate  follows  face  down¬ 
wards,  and  so  on  until  the  box  is  full.  The  ordinary  commercial 
boxes  will  be  found  to  allow  sufficient  room  for  the  insertion  of  the 
finger  to  pick  out  the  plates ;  and  this  extra  space,  when  the  plates 
are  packed,  can  be  filled  up  with  a  wedge  of  paper  to  keep  the  plates 
firm. 

In  conclusion :  I  can  recommend  this  method  of  packing  to  all  who 
study  comfort  in  travelling.  I  also  apply  it  myself  to  the  storage  of 
negatives,  which,  if  kept  in  the  usual  grooved  boxes,  take  up  sadly 
too  much  room.  I  keep  mine  in  the  ordinary  boxes  in  which  the 
plates  are  sent  out,  with  a  memorandum  of  the  numbers  of  the 
negatives  pencilled  outside  for  reference.  C.  Beckett  Lloyd. 


THE  NEW  STANDARD  OF  LIGHT. 

Writing  of  the  International  Conference  upon  standards,  whose 
conclusions  upon  the  light  standax’d  we  described  in  our  last  issue, 
La  Nature  speaks  of  the  great  stress  it  lays  upon  the  subject. 
“  Up  to  the  present  time,”  it  says,  “the  quantity  of  light  emitted 
from  a  given  soui’ce  was  estimated  by  means  of  ai'bitrary  units. 
In  France  it  was  the  Carcel  lamp,  and  in  England  and  Germany 
the  candle.  Other  standai’ds  have  been  proposed — the  Schwendler, 
Girond,  Vernon  Harcourt,  Siemens,  &c.,  standards.  None  of  these 
lights  satisfied  the  conditions  that  ought  to  be  fulfilled  by  a  repre¬ 
sentative  standard.  These  conditions  are  indeed  numerous.  The 
standard  must  be  constant,  it  must  be  able  to  be  reproduced  at  any 
time  and  any  place,  it  must  be  of  a  convenient  size  relative  to  the 
quantities  to  be  measured,  and,  in  fact,  it  must  lend  itself  to  an  exact 
comparison  with  those  quantities.  The  last  condition  involves  a 
requirement  particularly  difficult  to  satisfy — that  of  coloui\  The 
standard  itself  ought  to  possess  a  sufficiently-white  colour  to  be 
comparable  with  modern  lights,  and  in  all  cases  to  show  in  the 
spectroscope  the  whole  range  of  the  scale  of  colours,  so  that  light 
of  any  colour  whatever  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  standard 
in  each  part  of  the  spectrum.” 

This,  as  our  readers  will  see,  has  a  most  important  bearing  011  the 
use  of  such  a  standard  for  photographic  purposes  ;  but  it  neces- 
sai’ily  adds  to  the  difficulties  of  finding  an  efficient  substitute  for  the 
fused  platinum.  “This  comparison,”  the  editor  continues,  “is  neces¬ 
sary  in  exact  measurements.  All  natural  lights,  being  formed  from 
the  superposition  of  diffei’ent  simple  lights,  the  intensity  of  each  of 
these  simple  lights  should  be  measured  by  comparison  with  the 
corresponding  portion  of  the  spectrum.” 
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M  Violle  had  proposed  to  the  International  Congress,  in  J  881,  a 
scale  satisfying  all  the  required  conditions.  It  is  the  light  emitted 
by  a  square  centimetre  of  fused  platinum  at  the  temperature  of 
solidification.  This  temperature  is  very  great  (1775°  C.,  according 
to  M  Violle’s  measurement),  and,  m  consequence,  the  light  emitted 
is  whiter  than  that  of  the  Carcel  lamp  or  a  candle  ;  it  most  nearly 
approaches  that  of  an  incandescent  electric  light.  The  radiation, 
like  the  temperature,  is  absolutely  constant  during  the  whole  period 
of  solidification,  and  it  can  always  be  repeated  exactly  similarly, 
since  it  is  derived  from  a  natural  phenomenon  unvarying  of  itself. 
The  light  is  the  same  from  all  points  of  the  radiating  surface — a 
very  valuable  quality  which  enables  any  desired  multiple  of  the 
unit  to  be  obtained  in  a  moment  by  taking  a  surface  two,  three,  &c., 
times  as  large. 

Some  practical  difficulties  concerning  the  production  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  this  unit  were  the  only  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
conference  of  1880  immediately  adopting  it.  These  difficulties 
have  been  cleverly  surmounted  by  M.  Violle  in  a  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  carried  on  for  the  last  eighteen  months  in  the  cellars  of  the 
Ecole  Normale;  and  the  conference  of  1884  has  definitively  adopted 
his  unit. 


SOME  EXPERIENCES  OF  A  BEGINNER. 

[A  communication  to  the  Leeds  Photographic  Society.] 

The  use  in  the  dark  room  of  light  which  has  passed  through  ruby 
glass  is  attended  with  many  disadvantages,  and  a  yellow  light  is  far 
preferable.  The  light  from  a  small  benzoline  lamp,  after  passing 
through  one  thickness  of  “canary  medium,”  exerts  a  considerable 
effect  on  a  gelatino-bromide  plate  if  the  latter  be  exposed  directly  to 
it ;  but  this  light  can  be  used  with  safety  if  care  be  taken  to  keep  the 
plate  covered  up  during  development,  and  to  expose  it  to  the  light  no 
more  than  is  necessary  for  pi'oper  examination. 

Development . — Any  method  of  development  in  which  the  whole  of 
the  ammonia  is  added  to  the  pyro.  at  once  gives  the  operator  very 
little  control  over  an  over-exposed  plate,  and  indeed  throws  away  the 
principal  advantages  of  pyro.  development.  The  ammonia  solution 
should  be  moderately  strong  and  ought  to  be  added  gradually  to  the 
pyro.  as  the  course  of  development  indicates.  The  relative  proportions 
of  ammonia  and  ammonium  bromide  differ  greatly  iu  different  formulae. 
In  some  the  amount  of  bromide  is  much  too  small ;  in  a  few  it  is  too 
large.  A  solution  containing — 


Ammonia,  -S80 .  1  ounce, 

Ammonium  bromide  .  \  ,, 

Water . . . . .  9  ounces, 


forms  a  convenient  stock  solution  for  all  makes  of  plates.  One  drachm 
of  this  solution  added  to  one  ounce  of  water  containing  two  grains  of 
pyro.  will  develope  a  properly-exposed  quarter-plate. 

When  sodium  sulphite  is  used  with  the  pyrogallol  in  the  developer 
the  solution  becomes  much  less  highly  coloured,  and  remains  clear 
during  development ;  hence  the  progress  of  the  change  can  be  more 
easily  seen  than  with  the  ordinary  developer.  The  shadows  are  kept 
clearer,  and  there  is  much  less  tendency  to  fog.  But  the  sulphite 
exerts  a  certain  restraining  action,  and  in  order  to  gain  good  printing 
density  the  plate  must  be  left  in  the  developer  much  longer  than  is 
necessary  when  using  plain  pyrogallol.  The  amount  of  sulphite 
usually  recommended  is  unnecessarily  large;  twice  as  much  sulphite 
as  pyrogallol  is  quite  sufficient,  and  the  solution  should  be  acidified 
with  sulphurous  acid  in  preference  to  citric  acid.  My  experience 
refers  only  to  solutions  which  have  been  kept  not  more  than  a  week, 
and  does  not  extend  to  solutions  which  have  been  kept  for  a  long  time. 

Intensification. — When  intensifying  by  means  of  mercury  the  grada¬ 
tions  of  light  and  shade  in  the  negative  can  be  preserved  if  care  be 
taken  not  to  keep  the  plate  in  the  mercury  solution  too  long,  and  if  in 
the  subsequent  treatment  the  ammonia  be  added  gradually  instead 
of  all  at  once.  Dr.  Eder’s  uranium  method  usually  gives  satisfactory 
results,  and  has  the  advantage  that  uranium  ferrocyanide  is  soluble  in 
alkalies ;  hence,  if  the  intensification  have  not  been  satisfactory,  the 
deposit  can  be  removed  by  treatment  with  dilute  ammonia,  and  other 
methods  of  intensification  can  afterwards  be  applied. 
t  Deducing  Negatives.  —  In  reducing  negatives  by  means  of  ferric 
chloride  it  is  best  to  use  a  moderately-dilute  solution,  and  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  keep  the  plate  in  the  liquid  too  long.  A  convenient 
strength  of  solution  is — 

Ferric  chloride . . .  1  drachm, 

Water . . . . .  8  ounces, 

and  the  plate  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  it  for  one,  two,  or  three 
minutes,  or  longer,  according  to  the  amount  of  reduction  required. 
The  brown  stain,  which  is  usually  produced,  can  be  removed  by  means 
of  alum  and  citric  acid.  This  method  of  reduction  diminishes  the 
contrasts  in  the  negative. 

In  all  cases  where  processes  are  applied  to  plates  which  have  been 
dried,  and  especially  if  they  have  been  alumed,  it  is  advisable  to  leave 
them  to  soak  in  water  at  least  three  hours,  in  order  to  "bring  the  films 
into  a  homogeneous  condition. 


Reproduction  of  Negatives.—  Negatives  can  he  readily  reproduced  by 
making  a  transparency  by  the  ordinary  contact  method,  and  then 
printing  a  new  negative  in  the  same  way  from  this  transparency. 
The  new  negative  may  be  even  better  than  the  original,  since  con¬ 
trasts  can  be  increased  or  diminished  at  will  by  varying  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  pyrogallol,  ammonia,  and  ammonium  bromide  in  the  deve¬ 
loper. 

Instantaneous  Work. — Instantaneous  photographs  taken  with  very 
short  exposures  are  valuable  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  but  are 
frequently  inartistic.  Any  impression  received  by  the  retina  of  the 
eye  persists  for  about  one-tenth  of  a  second,  and  it  follows  that  all 
motions  taken  place  during  this  interval  are  compounded  by  the  eye 
into  one  resultant  motion.  If  the  exposure  be  only  one-fiftieth  of"  a 
second,  or  even  less,  phases  of  motion  are  represented  which  are  never 
actually  seen  as  distinct  positions  ;  and  to  obtain  artistic  pictures  the 
exposure  should  not  be  less  than  one-twelfth  to  one-fifteenth  of  a 
second.  Very  good  pictures  of  such  subjects  as  breaking  waves  can  be 
taken  with  an  exposure  of  this  duration  made  with  a  simple  drop 
shutter.  C.  H.  Bothamley,  F.C.S. 


ON  THE  CORRECT  REPRESENTATION  OF  COLOURS 
BY  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  task  of  all  reproducing  arts,  to  which  photography  belongs,  is 
to  represent  the  tones  of  the  original  in  their  proper  proportionate 
values — that  is  to  say,  the  light  shall  be  represented  by  light  and  the 
dark  parts  by  dark.  That  a  photograph  does  not  rightly  fulfil  this 
task,  when  dealing  with  a  coloured  original,  is  well  known;  it,  indeed, 
often  gives  the  opposite  of  the  original.  The  light  part,  if  it  be  yellow, 
often  comes  out  dark,  and  the  dark  part,  if  it  be  blue  or  violet," white. 
This  contrariety  is  most  vexatiously  distracting  when  paintings*have 
to  be  copied,  but  that  it  also  displaces  values  iu  portrait  photography 
every  photographer  knows. 

Until  now  negative  retouching  has  been  employed  successfully  to 
grapple  with  this  drawback.  Since  Milster  showed,  eighteen  years  ago, 
what  a  distinguished  artist  could  make  of  a  negative  after  an  oil 
painting,  the  reproduction  of  oil  paintings  has  grown  to  be  quite  an 
important  branch  of  German  art  industry,  which  has  considerably 
injured  the  copperplate  aud  lithographic  branches,  and  has  in  the 
shortest  time  made  the  most  stinking  masterpieces  of  modern  time 
accessible  to  the  whole  world.  But  the  progressive  spirit  of  discovery 
is  not  contented  with  the  present,  however  good  it  may  be.  The 
reproducing  photographer  sets  himself  new  and  great  tasks — the 
replacement  of  the  silver  print  by  a  mechanical  process,  and  the  sub¬ 
stitution  for  retouched  negatives  of  direct  photographs  upon  plates 
specially  prepared  to  offer  sensitiveness  to  colour. 

The  first  of  these  tasks  has  already  frequently  occupied  our  attention 
in  these  pages,  and  efforts  to  produce  something  resembling  Goupil’s 
photo-engravings  have,  as  is  now  well  known,  been  crowned  with  success. 
The  second  point,  however,  still  merits  a  more  particular  description  of 
the  newest  efforts  which,  in  the  matter  of  representing  difficult  colours, 
especially  in  old  pictures,  give  astonishing  results.  We  saw  lately,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Association,  two  reproductions  of  an  old  Italian  painting 
— one  by  Braun,  of  Dornach,  and  the  other  from  a  Berlin  establishment. 
The  difference  was  as  between  light  and  day.  The  Berlin  one  showed 
broad  black  spots,  where  Braun’s  one  was  full  of  details  which  a  person 
could  see  were  not  owing  to  retouching  on  the  negative.  Equally 
astonishing  was  the  difference  between  Braun’s  copy  and  that  of  a 
Munich  firm  of  a  Cornelius  fresco,  and,  further,  a  copy  of  a  choir  stall 
with  coloured  interstices  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  in  which  the  values 
of  the  tones  were  most  faithfully  maintained.  Here  the  problem  of 
representing  in  almost  their  true  proportionate  value  at  least  some 
colours  was  solved,  and  by  the  practical  application  of  the  principle, 
discovered  by  me  eleven  years  ago,  that  bromide  of  silver  can  be 
rendered  sensitive  to  the  so-called  chemically-inactive  rays  by  the 
addition  of  substances  which  optically  absorb  these  rays  (Mittheilungen, 
vol.  x.,  p.  233). 

This  discovery  was  at  the  time  of  its  publication  doubted  by  men 
such  as  Carey  Lea  and  the  late  Monckhoven,  and  its  alleged  incorrect¬ 
ness  was  attempted  to  be  shown  by  experiment.  The  British  J ourxal 
of  Photography  also  laughed  at  the  whole  thing,  and  it  was  not  until 
a  year  after  that  Becquerel  proved  experimentally  that  these  observa¬ 
tions  were  correct.  Still,  men  like  Captain  Abney  continued  to  doubt 
as  before.  In  1875,  on  the  occasion  of  the  British  expedition  to 
observe  the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  Major  Waterhouse,  at  Calcutta,  saw  my 
photographs  of  the  red  and  yellow  parts  of  the  spectrum,  taken  on 
coloured  collodion.  A  year  later  he  repeated  this  experiment  with  the 
most  complete  success,  and  indeed  added  new  dyes  to  the  regions  of  liis 
researches.  Until  that  time  the  thing  had  only  been  worked  out  scientifi¬ 
cally.  But  so  far  back  as  iu  1S73  I  bad  the  good  luck  to  photograph  a 
dark  blue  band  upon  an  orange  ground  in  the  correct  proportionate  shades 
-—that  is  to  say,  the  blue  dark  and  the  yellow  light.  Let  years 
passed  away  before  any  practical  use  was  made  of  these  observations. 
In  1877  Ducos  du  Hauron  and  Albert  made  a  beginning.  They  aimed 

*  For  corroboration  of  all  these  statements  see  Mittheilungen,  vol.  xi,,  p.  07 ; 
vol.  xii.,  pp.  100  and  217 ;  vol.  xiii.,  pp.  10,  197,  223  ;  vol.  x.,  p,  237. 
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high.  They  not  only  ■wished  to  represent  colours  by  monochrome,  but 
colour  by  colour — an  attempt  which  offered  great  difficulties,  because 
in  the  latter  case  nature  does  not  itself  counterfeit  its  own  colours,  but 
these  have  to  be  selected  by  the  printer.  (See  Vogel’s  Lehrbuch,  3rd 
edition,  and  MittheUungen,  vol  xiv.,  p.  176).  Albert  and  Ducos  used 
coloured  collodions  and  coloured  glasses.  With  the  latter  they  cut  off 
the  access  to  the  plate  of  colours,  the  action  of  which  they  did  not  wish. 
(1  had  already  employed  this  means  in  MittheUungen,  vol.  x. ,  p.  237.) 
The  labours  of  Cros,  of  Paris,  were  parallel  with  these  experiments. 

Lately,  attempts  have  been  made  to  apply  the  same  principle  to 
gelatiae  plates  also.  I  published  my  experiments  in  that  direction  in 
MittheUungen ,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  15.  The  best  medium  of  absorption  for  these 
plates  proved  to  be  eosine,  which  has  also  been  used  for  collodion  plates 
by  most  investigators  who  have  experimented  on  this  point.  The  eosine- 
gelatine  plates  of  Clayton  and  Tailfer  are  already  a  commercial  article. 
The  action  of  eosine  upon  bromide  of  silver  is  explained  in  my 
Lehrbucli,  and  made  clearer  by  an  illustration.  By  it  the  sensitiveness 
to  yellow  is  considerably  increased,  and  that  to  blue  lessened.  The 
latter  effect  is  also  apparent  when  other  dyes  are  used.  This  circum¬ 
stance — the  weakening  of  the  sensitiveness  to  blue  along  with  the 
increase  of  the  sensitiveness  to  yellow — is  of  very  great  importance, 
since,  were  it  absent,  in  photographing  dyes  the  blue  would  act  as 
powerfully  as  the  yellow,  and  appear  as  light  as  the  latter. 

When  I  examined  spectroscopically  some  of  Clayton  and  Tailfer’s 
plates  I  found  that  they  were  about  twice  as  sensitive  to  yellow  as  to 
blue ;  their  sensitiveness  to  red  is,  on  the  other  hand,  no  greater  than 
that  of  ordinary  plates.  The  above-mentioned  sensitiveness  to  yellow 
was,  however,  not  sufficient  to  make  it  possible  to  take  yellow  pigments 
alongside  of  blue  ones,  and  to  represent  their  relative  tone  values 
correctly ;  for  yellow  pigments  are  very  considerably  darker  than 
the  yellow  rays  of  the  spectrum  (Vogel’s  Lehrbuch,  p.  157).  I  then 
tried  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  still  further  increase  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  plates  to  yellow,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  amend 
the  faulty  sensitiveness  to  red.  I  have  succeeded  in  doing  both.  I  hare 
prepared  wet  collodion  plates  which  are  at  least  eight  times  as  sensitive  to 
yelbno  as  to  blue,  and,  besides,  exhibit  a  sufficient  sensitiveness  to  red. 

The  results  are  briefly  :  —  1.  Upon  gelatine  plates  not  only  does  eosine 
act,  but  also  cyanine  and  methyl  violet.  Of  fuchsine  I  have  already 
said  that  it  does  so.  These  dyes,  in  accordance  with  the  theory  I 
propounded  eleven  years  ago,  render  gelatine  plates  more  sensitive  to 
those  parts  of  the  sun’s  spectrum  at  which  they  show  bands  of  absorp¬ 
tion.  But  the  sensitising  action  of  dyes  upon  gelatine  plates  is  very 
much  less  than  upon  collodion  plates.  The  difference  in  that  respect 
between  bromide  of  silver  sensitive  to  blue  and  that  sensitive  to  indigo 
is  the  most  stinking  ( MittheUungen  for  1883,  page  99). — 2.  The  impres¬ 
sion  of  light  which  many  dyes  suffer  can  be  rendered  developable.  If, 
for  example,  fuchsine  be  exposed  for  a  very  long  time  to  the  action  of 
the  sun’s  spectrum,  in  the  presence  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  latter  is 
reduced,  and  when  treated  with  a  physical  developer  (solution  of  ferrous 
sulphate)  shows  a  distinct  image.  Since  as  yet  there  are  but  few 
substances  which,  like  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  silver,  admit  of 
physical  development  in  presence  of  nitrate  of  silver,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  see  the  range  of  such  enlarged  by  organic  substances.  If 
one  should  succeed  in  rendering  particularly  sensitive  to  light  organic 
substances  available  in  this  way,  the  basis  of  a  new  photographic  process 
would  be  obtained.  That  fuchsine  and  other  dyes  exposed  with  nitrate 
of  silver  to  the  spectrum  are  only  sensitive  as  above  to  the  rays  absorbed 
I  merely  mention  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  correspondence  which 
here  shows  itself  between  absorption  and  chemical  action  is  wonderful, 
and  offers  the  investigator  a  sure  guide  in  further  experiments.  He 
who  knows  the  absorption  and  how  to  judge  of  the  spectrum  can 
measure  the  action  of  the  dye  in  advance. — 3.  Only  dyes  of  high 
absorbing  power  act  as  sensitisers  on  the  silver  salts.  The  conditions 
under  which  a  dye  stuff  acts  as  a  sensitiser  are  different  for  each 
substance,  and  must  be  determined  for  each  substance  separately  by 
experiments  with  the  spectrum.  Apparently  it  will  prove  on  further 
experiment  that  many  dyes  which  have  until  now  been  considered 
nactive  are  capable  of  acting.  H.  W.  Vogel,  Prof. 

— MittheUungen. 

THE  TEMPERATURES  INSIDE  GLASS  STUDIOS. 

Has  the  question  ever  been  raised  in  the  photographic  world  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  building  glass  photographic  rooms 
with  two  surfaces  of  glass,  the  one  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  within 
the  other?  Out  here  in  Switzerland  nineteen  houses  out  of  twenty, 
even  the  poorest  habitations,  have  double  windows,  in  moderate  time 
the  extra  expense  of  construction  being  saved  in  the  cost  of  fuel,  less 
tire  being  then  necessary  to  sustain  the  temperature  of  the  room,  in 
addition  to  the  great  extra  comfort  conferred  and  the  freedom  from 
draughts.  The  plan  would  somewhat  lessen  the  light  for  photographic 
purposes,  by  giving  four  reflecting  surfaces  instead  of  two,  and  by 
giving  two  slightly  absorbing  layers  instead  of  one ;  but  in  these  days 
of  quick  gelatine  plates  these  two  objections  may  not  be  of  practical 
optical  importance.  If,  however,  they  were  of  importance,  portions 
of  the  inner  layer  of  glass  might  be  made  to  slide  away  temporarily, 
during  the  timo  only  of  the  taking  of  a  portrait, 


The  extra  cost  of  fuel  with  but  oue  layer  of  glass  is  astouishiou  t.  i 
those  who  have  never  tried  the  diffi-iviKC'.*  li  a  gla« 

Swiss  cafe  is  not  made  double  like  the  windows,  but  opens  directly! 
to  the  outer  air,  the  seats  near  it  are  deserted  by  the  frequenter  the 
i  temperature  there  being  so  much  lower  than  in  other  parts  of'  tin 
;  room,  for  which  reason  a  kind  of  double  entrance  is  commonly  con- 
j  strut  ted.  In  hotel  bedrooms  when  tile  inner  window  ls  op,  1J(  1  in  C(,],; 
weather  a  sudden  chill  is  felt,  because  of  tile  layer  of  cold  air  b.  tween 
that  and  the  outer  one.  'Jit  distance  between  the  two  j8  uwua||v 
about  one  foot,  and  in  some  few  houses  the  intervening  space  is 
utilised  as  a  small  greenhouse,  the  lower  part  being  filled  with  mosses 
ferns,  and  flowers.  One  reason  of  this  superior  building  here  is  that 
the  Swiss  house-dwellers  arc  their  own  landlords,  and  land  is  a  fn, 
article  of  commerce.  Hence  the  houses  cover  more  space,  and  in. 
people  have  no  interest  in  possessing  “jerry”  buildings— to  tumble 
down  as  near  the  end  of  a  lease  as  possible  ;  they  build  solidly,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  population  have  homes  far  more  comfortable  than  arc 
generally  known  in  England.  In  England  the  people  are  overcrowded 
and  squeezed  into  a  very  limited  space  iu  towns,  so  that  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  get  extra  room  for  the  larger  glass  studios  herein  sug¬ 
gested. 

Another  item  in  the  saving  of  cost  of  fuel  in  Switzerland  is  the 
sto\  es,  in  which  all  kinds  of  fuel  can  be  burnt — but  coke  most  econo¬ 
mical]}.  There  is  no  smell  from  the  stoves,  this  being  avoided  hv 
giving  them  a  much  larger  heating  surface  than  is  usual  with  us  ;  the 
heat  being  spread  over  a  larger  area  in  the  stove,  the  surface  of  the 
latter  has  a  lower  temperature  than  our  small  oneB. 

A  8\\iss  loom  with  double  windows — the  size  of  that  in  which  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  holds  its  meetings  in  Pall  Mall 

can  be  kept  comfortably  warm  with  coke  by  a  Swiss  stove  at  a  cost 
of  from  one  penn}  to  twopence  a  day,  although  fuel  is  dearer  here  than 
in  England. 

I  lie  large  i  stores  arc  usually  cylindrical,  some  of  the  old-fashioned 
ones  for  burning  wood  being  as  large  as  locomotive  boilers  placed  mi 
end,  but  the  size  of  the  modern  ones  is  not  so  excessively  large.  Their 
chimneys  consist  of  concentric  thin  iron  rings,  and  are  bent  about  near 
the  ceiling  in  elegant  curves,  like  the  scaly  tail  of  a  dragon,  so  that  by 
their  great  length  they  may  give  up  all  their  heat  to  the  room  b.  fore 
they  enter  the  stone  chimney  proper  of  the  house.  Here  a"ain,  in  the 
power  of  using  large  stoves,  the  Swiss  feel  the  advantage  oAheir  great 
space  inside  towns  and  houses.  There  is  a  very  thick  lining  of  fire¬ 
brick  between  the  iron  exterior  of  the  stove  and  the  fire  ;  in  fact,  after 
the  large  stove  lias  been  well  heated  it  will  warm  the  room  long  after 
the  tire  lias  gone  out.  The  stoves  have  intelligently-made  air  and 
smoke  valves,  by  w  hick  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  is  regulated  more 
than  oy  poking.  J  ho  poker,  in  fact,  is  scarcely  ever  used,  but  is 
a\ ailable  ii  wanted.  IJiese  stoves  have  also  an  arrangement  for  warin- 
ing  air  inside  as  well  as  outside  themselves,  and  of  discharging  the  air 
so  warmed  into  the  room. 

The  accompanying  diagram  represents  the  side  of  one  of  a  Swiss 
cylindrical  stove,  as  manufactured  by  Herr  Weltert,  of  Sursee,  in 
which  town  he  has  the  largest  manufactory  of  the  kind  in  Switzerland. 
In  this  cut  A  is  the  interior,  or  place  of  the  burning  fuel  of  the  stove, 
and  B  the  exterior.  The  inner  wall,  D  D, 
is  of  fire  brick,  about  three  inches  thick. 

Then  comes  a  layer  of  small,  rounded  river 
stones,  E  E ;  these  stones  are  a  peculiar 
local  variety,  which  will  bear  much  heat 
without  crumbling  to  pieces  under  it.  F  F 
is  the  inner  iron  skin  of  the  stove,  and  N  N 
the  outer  iron  skin ;  between  them  is  the 
air  space. K,  in  which  fresh  air  from  out¬ 
side  the  house  is  warmed  before  entering 
the  room.  In  the  morning  the  stove  is 
half  filled  with  coke,  on  the  top  of  which 
a  small  coal  fire  is  lit  to  ignite  the  upper 
part  of  the  coke  below.  The  doors  of  the 
stove  are  then  closed,  and  throughout  the  day  the  amount  of  com¬ 
bustion  is  governed  by  regulating  the  quantity  of  air  supplied  to  the 
fire.  The  coke  being  lighted  at  the  top,  the  fire  consumes  its  own 
smoke  and  burns  slowly.  Several  minor  scientific  details  might  be 
added,  but  what  has  been  stated  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
construction. 

Another  advantage  of  more  household  space,  if  it  were  as  obtainable 
in  England  as  on  the  continent,  would  be  that  those  studios  would  be 
more  numerous  in  which  it  is  possible  to  use  lenses  of  long  focus. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  lenses  of  short  focus  will  not  do,  generally 
speaking,  such  good  work  as  the  others,  especially  in  these  days 
of  quick  plates.  The  best  photographer  iu  Milau  scarcely  ever  uses  his 
portrait  lenses,  although  they  are  made  by  the  best  opticians  of 
England  and  Germany  ;  he  finds  that  he  obtains  better  pictures  with 
an  aplanatic  doublet,  partly  because  it  has  fewer  reflecting  surfaces.  If 
ever  I  had  to  do  with  portraiture  I  should  really  try  quick  plates  with 
a  long-focus  single  landscape  lens  made  to  cover  a  plate  much  larger 
than  that  in  use,  employing  at  the  same  time  a  large  stop.  It  would  be 
a  good  thing  if  the  brilliancy  given  by  a  single  lens  with  only  two 
reflecting  surfaces  could  be  utilised  in  glass-house  portraiture.  Besides 
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focus  of  a  lens  should  always  be  as  long  as  the  distance  at  which 
portrait  will  be  held  from  the  eye  by  any  person  viewing  it,  to 

!  the  best  results.  ,  ,  , 

11  this  implies  the  power  of  building  a  long  and  large  glass  house. 
Ol  objection  in  England  is  the  dirty  air  of  cities  caused  by  the  fuel 
ted  in  the  form  of  coal-smoke;  also  the  deterrent  photographic 
lence  of  fogs  when  they  enter  long  rooms.  _  Interruptions  of  work 
i  such  causes  would  be  infrequent,  and  it  is  possible  to  apply 
rnedy.  The  public  could  enter  by  one  pair  of  double  swing  doors 
he  bottom  of  the  stairs,  and  another  pair  at  the  top,  so  that  they 
Id  only  momentarily  let  in  a  little  of  the  outside  air  on  entering ; 
reas  the  bulk  of  the  air  in  actual  use  in  the  room  could  be  drawn 
ugh  another  channel,  and  be  filtered  from  the  dirt  it  had  been 
ying  outside.  Cotton  wool  is  the  best  and  cheapest  material  for 
ing  air.  The  air  might  enter  the  room  through  a  pipe  two  feet  long 
one  or  two  feet  in  diameter,  loosely  stuffed  with  cotton  wool,  and  then 
assed  through  the  air- warming  part  of  the  stove  before  it  escapes 
the  room.  This  plan  would  baffle  the  fog  and  dirt  demons.  The 
Mr.  C.  F.  Varley,  the  electrician,  used  to  filter  the  air  breathed  in 
earlier  private  residence,  Fleetwood  House,  Beckenham,  Kent, 
house  was  subsequently  purchased  from  him  by  Captain  Halpiu,  of 
i  h  Great  Eastern  steamship ;  I  do  not  know  if  the  apparatus  be  still 
e,  but  cotton-wool  was  the  filtering  medium  employed, 
s  at  present  constructed  nothing  can  be  worse  for  temperature  than 
iss  photographic  room.  It  gives  the  heat  of  a  greenhouse  in  summer, 
is  kept  warm  in  winter  by  great  expenditure  of  fuel,  but  with  a 
r  of  more  or  less  chilled  air  near  the  glass.  If  constructed  with 
ble  layers  of  glass  it  would  be  one  of  the  best  rooms  in  the  world 
fc  temperature,  air  being  such  a  bad  conductor  of  heat.  It  is  not  the 
li  :io  of  our  clothing,  for  instance,  which  keeps  us  warm,  but  the  air 
ei  mgled  in  the  interstices  of  the  fabrics.  Blankets  are,  therefore,  so 
y  warm  because  of  the  large  quantity  of  air  they  entangle;  and  fur 
sses,  with  the  fur  inside  instead  of  outside,  are  about  the  warmest 
e  had  by  travellers  in  polar  regions. 

double-surfaced  glass  house  offers  facilities  for  being  kept  cool  in 
m[mer  by  cooling  the  air  as  it  enters  through  the  artiffcial  channel. 
Eaglish  Houses  of  Parliament  are  the  best- ventilated  buildings  in 
ope,  and  the  air  for  them  is  chiefly  cooled  in  summer  by  means  of 
lowering  of  temperature  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  water.  The 
pi  iciple  may  be  explained  by  the  aid  of  annexed  diagram,  in  which  ABC 
is  le  wall  of  the  house ;  DBClt  cloisters  opening  into  a  courtyard  at  K, 
H  B  C  N  is  a  room  for  temperature-regulation  beneath  the  floor 
he  house.  ,  A  B  H  is  the  house,  and  the  hot  or  cold  air  enters  it 
below  through  its  perforated  iron  floor,  on  which  is  a  string 
iet  of  wide  mesh.  The  foul  air  escapes  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
is  discharged  through  a  shaft  in  the  Victoria  Tower,  the  draught 
ig  caused  by  a  fire  constantly  burning  at  the  bottom  of  the  tower, 
the  colliery-ventilation  principle.  E  is  one  of  a  series  of  metal 
cons  in  the  cloisters,  against  each  of  which  a  jet  of  water  is  driven 
ugh  the  pipe  F.  This  water  is  driven  with  great  force,  so  that  it 
its  into  spray  by  impact  on  the  button,  which  spray  evaporates 
to  some  extent  in  the  datnp  cloisters. 
At  B  C  are  large  sheets  of  very  coarse 
canvas,  through  which  the  cooled  air 
passes,  and  on  which  it  deposits  some 
of  its  London  dirt,  so  that  the  canvas 
requires  frequent  washing.  It  is  long 
since  I  examined  these  arrangements, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  still  in 
use,  as  the  building  is  constructed  to 
harmonise  with  them.  Sometimes,  in 
hot  weather,  unscientific  members  of 
Parliament  open  windows  to  cool  them¬ 
selves,  forgetting  that  they  are  already 
supplied  with  cooler  air  than  obtainable 
directly  from  outside. 

To  get  artificially- cooled  air  into  a 
glass  room  in  summer  it  would  be 
n  essary,  in  the  absence  of  a  fire,  to  set  up  artificial  circulation.  This 
c  Id  be  done  by  a  long  iron  pipe,  three  inches  in  diameter,  rising  from 
roof,  with  a  gas-jet  burning  at  its  lower  orifice  inside  the  house. 
LS  pi  an  of  ventilation  is  common  in  Switzerland  for  public  smoking 

W.  H.  Harrison. 

1  erthenstein,  Switzerland,  May  1,  1884. 
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N  THE  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  DURATION  OF 
THE  EXPOSURE.* 

aEgtjlar  Circular  Motion. — In  order  to  produce  a  regular  circular 
ion  which  can  be  photographed  various  means  are  employed 
)  The  Movement  of  the  Index  Hand  of  a  Clock,  the  pendulum  of 
-h  has  been  removed.  As  one  will  immediately  perceive,  such  an 
ngement  can  only  be  used  when  the  index  is  moved  rapidly  enough ; 
that  would  never  be  the  case  with  an  ordinary  clock  for  really 
Concluded  from  page  512,  vol.  xxx.,  1883. 


shoi  t  exposures,  because,  even  if  the  progress  of  such  a  one  becomes 
sixty  times  faster  owing  to  the  removal  of  the  pendulum,  still  the 
minute  hand  would  only  go  round  the  dial  once  in  sixty  seconds,  and 
one  would  not  be  able  to  demonstrate  fractions  of  a  second  thereby. 
But  if  a  second  hand  were  there  which  would  now  pass  round  the  dial 
in  one  second,  if  it  stood  out  white  upon  a  black  ground  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  an  exposure  lasting  from  about  one-sixtieth  to 
one-hundred-and-twentieth  of  a  second.  For  shorter  exposures  even 
that  would  still  not  be  sufficient. 

(b)  The  Revolution  of  a  Spindle  Set  in  Motion  by  a  Weight,  where  a 
wind-sail  serves  as  regulator. — Perhaps  for  the  purpose  now  in  view 
such  a  spindle  running  easily  on  a  pivot,  and  furnished  at  one  end  with 
an  indicator  and  also  with  a  wind-sail,  is  the  best  instrument,  because 
by  the  heaviness  of  the  weights  and  the  size  of  the  wind-sail  one  has 
complete  control  over  the  duration  of  the  revolution,  and  can  accelerate 
it  at  pleasure.  Of  course  the  index  must  be  white  here  also,  and  must 
pass  before  some  kind  of  black  dial  upon  which  the  divisions  of  a  circle 
are  marked  off,  from  which  the  duration  of  the  exposure  can  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  read.  The  length  of  the  exposure  can  also  be  easily  ascer¬ 
tained  even  without  such. a  division,  since,  if  the  indicator  be  as  long  as 
r,  if  it  go  round  the  dial  n  times  in  a  second,  and  if  during  the  expo¬ 
sure  its  tip  have  described  the  course  d,  then  theduration  of  the  exposure 
t  is  equal  to — 

d 

t  -  - - - 

Z  r  it  n 

c.  The  Course  Passed  Over  During  the  Exposure  by  a  White  Rod 
Swung  Round  Regularly  by  a  Man  in  Front  of  a  Dark  Background,  or 

o. White  Ball  Fixed  to  a  String  and  Whirled  Round  in  the.  Same  Way. _ 

Also  by  this  method  it  is  necessary,  when  determining  very  short 
durations  of  time,  to  swing  the  object  round  as  rapidly  as  possible ; 
each  revolution  should,  indeed,  not  last  longer  than  a  second.  Thu 
calculation  is  then  made  by  means  of  the  formula  already  given. 

d.  With  the  Help  of  Att wood’s  Falling  Machine. — A  powerful  top 
weight  is  placed  upon  it,  and  when  it  has  gone  a  considerable  way  one 
causes  it  to  be  raised  by  the  ring,  and  photographs  during  the  regular 
motion  now  produced. 

e.  The  Movement  of  a  Ball  Running  Downwards  in  a  Groove  of  Known 
Inclination,  and  then  proceeding  in  a  horizontal  direction. — This 
method  is  much  less  exact  than  the  preceding.  If  x  be  the  angle  of 
inclination  of  the  groove,  then  the  accelerating  force  is  g  sin  x. 

As  Heavy  as  Possible  a  White  Ball  is  Allowed  to  Fall  from  an 
Exactly-Known  Height  in  Front  of  a  Dark  Background,  and  an  Ex¬ 
posure  is  Made  During  the.  Fall. — The  instantaneous  shutter  must  bo 
set  free  very  quickly  after  the  ball  is  allowed  to  fall.  Now,  if  from  the 
picture  one  ascertains  that  on  the  shutter  being  opened  the  ball  had 
already  got  as  far  as  s,  and  when  it  was  closed  as  far  S,  then  one 
knows  that  for  the  corresponding  times  t.  and  T  give  the  equations  : — 

.  l  =  =  ^  ' 

From  which,  as  the  time  of  the  exposure,  we  obtain — 

T -  t  —  (V£  -  v«)  V-2- 

fl 

This  method  is,  perhaps,  the  most  suitable  for  determining  the  length 
of  very  short  exposures,  especially  if  a  great  height  be  available  for  the 
fall.  A  very  excellent  ball  is  secured  by  filling  a  glass  globe,  silvered 
on  the  inside,  with  small  shot,  and  letting  it  fall  in  front  of  a  dark 
surface  upon  which  the  sun  shines.  The  globe  will  then  reflect  an 
image  of  the  sun  of  small  diameter. 

B. — The  Objective  or  the  Sensitive  Plate  Moves,  or  Both 

Move  Simultaneously. 

It  is  evident  that  by  this  method  the  time  of  the  exposure  can  be  de¬ 
termined  if  one  take  a  bright,  white  rod  or  a  similar  circular  spot 
in  front  of  a  dark  background.  Yet  the  two  first  methods  of  proceeding 
are  hardly  to  be  recommended,  as  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  endow  either  the  plate  or  the  objective  with  a  regular,  exactly  - 
known,  and  well-isolated  movement.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  third 
case.  A  camei'a  can  very  easily  be  placed  upon  a  pivot  and  made 
to  revolve  with  a  constant  rapidity  round  a  perpendicular  axis.  For 
this  purpose  a  special  camera  stand  will  have  to  be  constructed,  the  top 
of  which  can  be  made  to  revolve  by  means  of  a  baud- winch.  For 
less  exact  determinations  it  is  also  possible  to  take  hold  of  the  camera 
by  one’s  hand  and  so  turn  it  round ;  or,  finally,  one  can  suspend  it  to  a 
cord  revolving  by  being  twisted,  or  to  one  of  the  revolving  show- 
frame  contrivances.  Now,  if  the  focus  of  the  objective  be  f  the 
number  of  revolutions  in  the  second  n,  and  the  distance  traversed  in  the 
picture  d  for  the  time  of  the  exposure  t,  one  gets — 

^_2_ 

2  /  7r  n 

This  method  is,  as  one  sees,  very  convenient,  because  it  is  not  necessary, 
as  in  A  b,  first  to  settle  the  actual  movement  from  the  picture, 
because  that  is  given  almost  directly  by  the  measuring  off  of  the 
picture  by  the  aid  of  a  short  division.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  since  it 
is  difficult  to  make  the  revolution  so  regular  aud  certain  by  this 
method  as  by  that,  it  cannot,  therefore,  compete  with  it  in  respect  to 
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exactitude  ;  yet  the  case  with  which  a  single  person  can,  without  other  ! 
apparatus  than  a  light  camera,  determine  the  duration  of  the  exposure,  I 
makes  this  method  seem  especially  worth  recommending  for  most 
practical  purposes.  Franz  Stolze,  Ph.D. 

—  Wochenblatt. 

- $ - 

FOREIGN  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Award  to  Professor  Vogel. — A  Norwegian  Photographic  Society. 

— The  Behaviour  of  Iodide  of  Cadmium  to  Ether. 

At  an  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Berlin  Association  for  the 
Cultivation  of  Photography,  held  on  the  10th  ultimo,  it  was  resolved 
to  found  a  prize  of  1,000  marks  (say  £50),  and  to  award  it  to  Professor 
H.  W.  Vogel  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  discovery  of  the  collodion 
process  as  sensitive  to  colour  and  in  recognition  of  his  services  to 
photography  in  general  and  to  this  Society  in  particular,  both  as  founder 
of  the  Society  and  as  its  guide  and  President.  The  process  of  which 
mention  is  made  above  is  not  a  method  of  photographing  in  eoloui’s,  but 
of  representing  colours  photographically  in  their  true  values.  A  detailed 
description  of  the  process,  which  Dr.  Vogel  has  not  patented,  appears 
elsewhere.  [See  page  327.]  It  seems  that  for  photographing  paintings 
or  other  coloured  objects  the  collodion  process  is  far  superior  to  the 
gelatine,  but  that  the  collodion  plates  had  better  be  dry  thau  wet. 

In  Norway  a  photographic  society  has  been  founded  under  the  name 
of  the  Del  Fotographiske  Selskab.  The  office-bearers  are — President, 

L.  Szacinski ;  Vice-President,  Fr.  Klein;  Treasurer,  C.  Wichman ; 
Secretary,  H.  Abel. 

In  the  Chemiker  Zeitung  Herr  Georg  Buchner  calls  attention  to  the 
very  peculiar  behaviour  of  iodide  of  cadmium  towards  the  so-called 
‘‘pure  ether”  of  commerce,  as  it  furnishes  an  easy  and  rapid  means  of 
testing  the  purity  of  the  ether,  and  has  also  special  merits  in  the  case 
of  ether  which  is  intended  for  the  preparation  of  iodised  collodion  for 
photographic  purposes,  as  iodide  of  cadmium  is  also  employed  for  that 
purpose.  Herr  Buchner  observed  the  reaction  in  question  once  when 
he  was  preparing  an  etherial  solution  of  iodide  of  cadmium.  In  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  the  solution  became  yellowish,  and  by  the  cud  of  a  day  it 
had  become  a  brownish-yellow,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  solution 
lirst  became  turbid  and  then  deposited  a  small  quantity  of  a  white 
precipitate.  As  the  ether  used  did  not  discolour  litmus-paper,  and 
therefore  seemed  free  from  acid,  and,  as  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any 
other  impurities  present,  he  at  lirst  thought  the  cause  of  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  must  be  that  an  etherial  solution  easily  absorbed  oxygen,  and 
that  that  would  give  rise  to  the  reaction  observed  by  simultaneous 
separation  of  the  iodine  and  formation  in  the  ether  of  insoluble  iodide 
of  cadmium  oxide.  But,  as  every  ether  did  not  give  the  same  amount 
of  reaction,  and  as  one  sample  of  ether  afterwards  procured  hardly  gave 
any  reaction  at  all,  he  became  convinced  that  the  cause  must  lie  in 
some  impurity  iu  the  ether  itself.  He  then  observed  that  the  strongest 
reaction  of  all  was  given  by  a  sample  which  had  been  supplied  to 
him  as  the  very  purest  absolute  ether,  and  by  another  sample  which 
he  had  himself  rectified  over  chloride  of  calcium.  A  small  quantity 
of  ether  distilled  over  iodide  of  cadmium  furnished  a  distillate  which 
remained  perfectly  indifferent  to  iodide  of  cadmium,  even  when  heated 
on  the  water- bath,  which  otherwise  accelerated  the  reaction.  22 -0 
grammes  of  absolute  ether  were  distilled  over  iodide  of  cadmium.  The 
distillate  was  colourless,  and  the  almost  dry  residue  was  a  brownish- 
yellow.  The  residue  was  flowed  over  with  alcohol,  when  it  dissolved, 
assuming  a  brownish-yellow  colour,  and  throwing  down  a  white 
precipitate.  The  precipitate  was  washed  with  alcohol  and  dried.  It 
weighed  0T03  of  a  gramme.  The  brownish-yellow  solution,  containing 
the  iodine  thrown  off,  combined  with  the  washing  water,  gave,  when 
subjected  to  volumetric  analysis,  with  one-tentli  of  normal  sodium 
thiosulphate,  0’0G096  of  a  gramme  of  iodine.  This  quantity  corresponded 
to  0'17  of  a  gramme  of  decomposed  cadmium  iodide,  from  which  one 
would  find  by  calculation  that  there  had  been  0T18  of  a  gramme  of 
iodide  of  cadmium  oxide  (of  which,  as  shown  above,  0T03  of  a  gramme 
was  actually  found).  Though  Herr  Buchner  is,  for  the  moment,  un¬ 
able  to  give  more  exact  details  regarding  the  substances  on  which  this 
reaction  is  produced  iu  commercial  ether,  yet  from  the  foregoing  it  is 
seen  that  the  quantity  is  not  inconsiderable,  and  that  by  rectification 
over  iodide  of  cadmium  the  iodide  can  be  purified  from  it.  He  thinks 
it  is  apparent  that  this  impurity  is  the  reason  why  iodised  collodion 
often  becomes  so  rapidly  red.  To  test  ether  take  about  0’2  of  a 
gramme  of  iodide  of  cadmium  in  a  test-tube,  then  add  ten  c.c.  of  ether, 
and  place  it  for  an  instant  in  the  water-bath.  Should  the  ether  be 
impure  it  will  become  coloured  in  a  few  minutes,  the  depth  of  the 
colour  varying  from  pale  to  golden  yellow.  It  will  then  become  a 
brownish-yellow  and  turbid,  and  throw  off  a  white  precipitate  of 
iodide  of  cadmium  oxide.  Under  the  same  circumstances  purei 
ether  remains  perfectly  colourless. 

- ■».  ■■■-- - 

EASTER  MONDAY  WITH  THE  CAMERA. 

Portsmouth  is  never  at  any  time  a  dull  place.  The  coming  and  going  of 
men-of-war  and  of  transports,  the  large  garrison,  the  crowds  of  “blue 


jackets,”  and  the  annual  fa-iimuable  influx  into  South  mui  all  . ,, ,  , 
ever  becoming  so.  When  the  town  is  ta  file,  however,  and  pup  i 
triumphal  arches,  decks  herself  with  gay  ribbons,  and  assumes  ha" 
coquettish  airs,  she  is  as  lively  as  any  Spanish  city  in  carnival  tine*  V 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  her  last  Easter  will  not  readily  f, ,  .7 
attractions. 

From  Saturday  to  Monday  the  main  streets  of  the  borough  \n 
spectacle.  Above,  every  variety  of  Hag  and  banner  were  festnoue 
from  house  to  house,  or  fluttered  from  window  or  roof.  Mottoes  |i ' 
and  illuminations  glittered  and  glanced  on  every  side.  The  i>a\[.' 
were  crowded  with  uniforms.  Blue  marines  and  red  marines,  L  7 
and  dragoons,  royal  artillery  and  blue  jackets,  voluntc*  r  artilh  u 
engineers,  spruce  London  Scottish  and  grey  Artists,  riflemen,  ohc •]  ' 
red,  and  grey  from  the  metropolitan  corps — all  swarmed  ami  jostl  J 
pushed  from  one  end  of  Commercial-road  to  the  other.  Very  aorvl 
the  citizen  soldiers  looked,  with  bayonet  and  water  bottle,  Idank  «■, 
I  haversack — ready  apparently  to  go  anywhere  and  do  anything,  nior<  if 
cularly  to  drink.  Considering  that  on  Saturday  night  there  wer  im,, 
fifteen  thousand  men  in  the  town  order  was  wonderfully  well  pre.C 
There  was  only  one  disturbance  of  any  consequence  which  1  ol;  A 
where  some  regular  engineers  having  given  offence  to  a  few  volun  A 
free  tight  ensued,  in  which  a  couple  of  sailors  joined,  fighting  appa'tb 
like  Hal  of  the  Wynd — each  for  his  own  hand  and  with  the  stricto-t  a 
tiality.  In  this  skirmish  the  volunteers  had  decidedly  the  bed  of  j  n(j 
remained  in  possession  of  the  field. 

Easter  Monday  morning  broke  bleak  and  raw,  and  it  became  a  pi  .in 
of  some  difficulty  to  know  how  camera  and  stand  and  carriers  were  |;. 
conveyed  to  the  top  of  the  Portsdown  ridge,  some  three  and  a  half 
from  the  town.  Vehicles  were  at  famine  prices,  and  even  the  'l>m 
panies  had  run  up  their  fares  in  a  way  which  prompted  all  public  *|  q 
citizens  to  “boycott”  them.  As  my  two  companions  and  myself  ini  ,1 
ourselves  in  the  category  we  proceeded  to  put  our  principles  into  prat  - 
.  a  resolution  which  led  to  sore  heels,  blisters,  and  much  dust  and  exa  a. 
tion.  As  far  as  we  can  learn,  our  abstention  had  not  any  perceptible  ; 
upon  the  market  value  of  ’bus  shares.  We  have  given  up  “  boycot 
large  companies  since  then. 

Trudging  along  three  miles  of  very  dusty  road  with  a  camera  in 
hand  is  not  the  most  blissful  of  human  employments,  more  p:irticu 
when  the  crowd  upon  the  footpaths  the  whole  way  is  so  thick  that 
have  to  regulate  your  pace  by  that  of  others.  You  tread  on  the  hei  f 
those  in  front  of  you,  and,  while  they  are  expressing  their  opiniou  of  t 
and  of  your  proceedings  in  flowery  and  scriptural  language,  you  u 
yourself  trodden  on  by  those  behind.  Vehicles  of  every  sort  andde? 
tion  clattered  along  the  causeway,  and  as  no  rule  of  the  road  appear*  > 
be  observed  it  was  dangerous  to  go  off  the  footpath  for  a  moment. 

The  lines  of  Hilsea  having  been  passed,  the  first  sign  of  warlike  o  • 
tions  became  visible  in  the  shape  of  a  pontoon  bridge  thrown  acres.  - 
canal  by  the  engineers  to  allow  the  garrison  to  make  their  sortie.  A  : 
further  on  in  a  bye-road  there  stood  a  commissariat  waggon  of  the  Lo  i 
Scottish,  with  a  guard  of  half-a-dozen  men  smoking  round  their  sta  1 
rifles — a  pretty  little  warlike  “  bit  ”  for  the  photographer ;  but  the  h 
ing,  remorseless  crowd  prevented  any  possibility  of  taking  it.  We  i 
glad  to  reach  the  prettily-decorated  village  of  Cosham,  and  gladder  st  i 
get  a  glass  of  bitter  beer,  for  we  were  coated  with  dust  and  as  dry  as  i  j 
had  swallowed  Paley’s  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

The  battle  was  to  begin  at  twelve  o’clock,  and  as  we  were  anxious  n  ) 
miss  any  of  the  slaughter  we  made  a  forced  inarch  so  as  to  get  on  the  i 
before  that  hour.  There  is  not  a  finer  natural  theatre  in  the  world  i 
the  Portsdown  hill  and  the  country  around  it,  nor  any  place  where  si  i 
large  number  of  spectators  can  follow  operations  upon  a  large  scale  1 
grasp  the  drift  of  them.  On  one  side  beneath  you  is  the  village  of  Co  i 
and  the  little  town  of  Portchester,  with  its  historical  castle,  and  on  i 
side  the  broad  stretches  of  Portsmouth  harbour  and  Langston  harbour  i 
the  background  lies  the  great  Hampshire  seaport  itself,  and  beyond  i  > 
silver  streak  of  the  Solent,  bounded  on  the  horizon  by  the  long,  well-wu  ' 
shores  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  On  the  other  side  the  declivity  is  as  el  , 
and  the  spectator  looks  down  on  an  undulating,  fairly  open  country,  r< 
away  for  some  twelve  miles  to  Butscr  Hill  and  the  Petersfield  district.  1 
main  roads  stand  out  like  lines  of  chalk — as,  indeed,  many  of  them 
upon  the  landscape.  Both  views,  to  the  north  and  to  the  south,  i  ' 
splendid  photographs,  but  we  had  already  done  them  justice  and  we  i 
quest  of  rarer  game. 

To  understand  anything  about  the  manoeuvres  it  was  necessary  to  i ' 
a  highly -trained  imagination.  To  grasp  them  thoroughly  argued  an;- 
meuse  power  of  fancy,  only  to  be  obtained,  as  one  of  my  compan 
declared,  by  the  aid  of  stimulants.  The  great  forts  which  line  the  sun  ; 
of  the  ridge,  and  command  the  country  round  for  miles,  are  to  bo  supp 
not  to  exist.  This  is  out  of  consideration  for  the  wives  and  families  of 
invading  army.  Then  the  sea  is  also  abolished  and  put  out  of  the  quest 
For  the  day  Portsmouth  was  an  inland  town,  defended  by  a  garriso 
some  two  thousand  men.  A  reinforcement  of  four  thousand  or  so  an 
their  march  from  the  westward  to  strengthen  the  place.  An  enemy,  1 
ever,  numbering  ten  thousand  or  so,  comes  down  from  the  north  i 
highly-reprehensible  and  vindicti  ve  manner,  and  interposes  itself  betv 
the  town  and  the  relieving  column,  and  endeavours  to  prevent  its  get 
into  the  town.  This  was  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble.. 

Looking  down  at  the  wooded  country  to  the  north  and  west  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  some  fifteen  thousand  troops  were  within  a  rac 1 
of  a  few  miles.  The  mystic  hour  of  twelve  arrived,  and  whereas 
civilians  had  fondly  imagined  that  that  moment  would  be  the  signal  f(  < 
roar  of  firing,  for  hidden  troops  to  rush  out  of  ambuscades,  and  f(  > 
general  lively  time,  to  our  intense  disappointment  nothing  whate ' 
occurred.  The  landscape  was  as  placid  as  before,  and  not  a  human  be . 
to  be  seen  in  the  north  valley  except  an  occasional  staff  officer  or  um] ! 
galloping  furiously  along.  -  _ 
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-utlv  a  couple  of  Middlesex  Yeomanry,  with  their  carbines  unslung,  j 
t  rotting  along  the  ridge,  followed  by  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  same 
These  were  the  extreme  advance  guard  of  the  northern  force.  Al- 
L  fc  the  same  moment  a  brass-helmeted  body  of  men,  looking  like  a  ; 

]  ;d  fire  brigade,  came  galloping  up  from  the  other  direction.  These 
;  ie  scouts  of  the  western  army.  There  was  the  material  for  a  pretty 
i  ivalry  skirmish,  and  the  crowd’s  flesh  began  to  creep ;  but  no  gore 
1 3^  for  the  Middlesex  men  scampered  back  to  their  supports  and  the 
■hires  dismounted  and  occupied  some  broken  ground  in  mounted 
!  y  fashion.  We  tried  a  plate  over  this  maneuvering  of  cavalry,  but 
not  a  success.  The  dim  weather  necessitated  a  somewhat  long 
i  re,  and  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  keep  our  camera  on  its  legs,  or  to 
i  [ear  foreground  in  front  of  the  lens. 

y  bis  time  there  was  a  glitter  of  arms  away  to  the  eastward,  and 
I,  after  column  of  troops — black,  grey,  and  red— appeared  in  sight 
c  ng  up  the  valley,  with  a  double  line  of  skirmishers  in  front  of  the 
i ;  brigade.  This  was  the  attacking  force.  Their  advance  was 
c  d  towards  the  relieving  or  western  army,  but  a  rattle  of  musketry  in 
i  tance  showed  that  the  garrison  had  made  a  sortie  and  were  engaging 

I  lie  of  the  invaders.  At  the  same  moment  the  head  of  the  western 
t  egan  to  appear  near  Fort  Southwick,  and  very  shortly  the  skirmishers 

h  sides  were  hard  at  work.  The  sight  in  the  valley  now  was  a 
t  one.  Two  long  lines  of  smoke  showed  the  position  of  the  hostile 
■:  shers.  Behind  these  on  both  sides  were  regiments  hurrying  up  in 
nrder  to  join  in  the  fray;  behind  that  again  was  the  main  body 
i  '  up  in  columns  of  companies,  while  the  cavalry,  finding  the  situation 
i  nig  somewhat  warm,  were  slowly  retiring.  We  would  have  found  it 
>  ;ible  owing  to  the  crush  to  have  done  any  good  work  was  it  not  for 
udness  of  a  sergeant  of  mounted  engineers,  which  corps  was  keeping 

■  round.  Seeing  our  difficulty,  he  very  kindly  allowed  us  to  come 
we  the  line  of  demarcation,  and  so  to  work  without  having  the 

atus  broken  or  being  elbowed  off  our  legs.  In  this  way  we  succeeded 

■  rting  a  series  of  plates  of  the  proceedings;  but,  as  I  have  said,  the 
•  ier  was  against  any  very  brilliant  results. 

[  the  meantime  there  were  terrible  doings  in  the  valley.  The  fighting 
(  f  both  sides  had  been  strongly  reinforced,  until  it  had  absorbed  the 
j  jr  portion  of  either  army.  These  two  long  lines  were  blazing  away  at 
3  >ther  with  the  greatest  sang-froid,  at  distances  which  varied  from  fifty 
i  to  two  hundred.  Occasionally  a  regiment  would  rise  and  make  a 
5  brvvard  or  backward  in  a  way  which  would  have  entailed  a  premature 
,e  iew  with  their  Creator  had  it  been  done  in  actual  warfare.  The 
ffiss  hardihood  of  these  men  was  almost  incredible.  They  were  too 
x  to  lie  down,  so  they  strutted  about  regardless  of  rifles  and  Norden- 
c,  with  a  cool  contempt  of  danger  which  came  like  a  revelation  upon 
3  my  companions,  who  had  seen  some  real  hard  fighting  in  his  lifetime, 

J  ho  bore  in  his  waistcoat  pocket  a  certain  piece  of  bronze  called  the 
cria  Cross— as  honestly  earned  as  ever  a  decoration  was.  “  Why,”  he 
nked,  “there  wouldn’t  have  been  any  of  them  left  at  all.  They  would 
■'  been  utterly  annihilated;”  and  we  forthwith  began  planning  out 
i-  /ards  and  arranging  for  the  decent  interment  of  the  belligerents, 
i  ar  we  had,  all  things  considered,  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  our 
7  work  from  a  photographic  point  of  view.  When  the  “  cease  firing  ” 
ued,  however,  and  the  march  past  was  about  to  begin,  we  found  the 
»'  so  dense  about  the  saluting  point  that  photography  was  not  only  out  of 
s  estion,  but  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  abandon  our  apparatus 
3  wished  to  see  anything  ourselves.  Handing  it  over,  therefore,  to  the 
•<  f  a  friendly  sutler,  we  elbowed  our  way  through  the  crowd— there  must 
v  jeen  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  people  on  the  side  of  the  hill— and 
ially  secured  a  position  not  very  far  from  the  staff,  where  were  the  Duke 
(mbridge,  Prince  Edward  of  Saxe-Weimar,  the  popular  Governor  of 
t  rnuth,  and  many  others  of  light  and  leading,  including  the  French  mili- 
7  ttachi — a  gaudy  warrior  in  red  trousers  and  sky-blue  coat,  who  seemed, 
j  ge  by  his  expression,  to  think  very  small  beer  of  our  citizen  army. 

I I  march  past  began  with  the  scanty  force  of  yeomanry,  and  then  for 
il|-  over  an  hour  regiment  followed  regiment  until  the  whole  had  gone 
,  bme  of  the  principal  ones  being  cheered  by  the  crowd.  The  local 
nbshire  corps,  some  eight  hundred  strong,  went  by  in  the  opinion  of 
3  is  in  better  style  than  any  of  the  metropolitan  regiments,  which  may 
(plained  by  the  fact  that  belonging  to  a  military  town  they  have  con- 
i  opportunities  of  imitating  and  competing  with  the  regulars.  The 
3  das,  the  Artists,  the  London  Irish  and  Scotch,  the  Westminsters,  the 
J; I  Sussex  Artillery,  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  the  Tower  Hamlets  all  did 
1  The  Nordenfeldts— grim-looking  machines,  pulled  along  in  the  rear 
t  Victoria  Rifles — created  considerable  curiosity  among  the  crowd. 
Nat’s  them?”  asked  one  fellow  near  us.  “Them’s  the  regimental 
)  i  apparatus”  another  answered,  with  a  look  of  superior  wisdom. 

■  cooking  the  enemy’s  goose”  we  ventured  to  suggest,  but  that  joke  fell 
oarren  ground  and  was  lost.  Taking  them  all  in  all  the  general 

r  >n  seemed  to  be  that,  though  there  were  a  good  many  weedy  men  in 
3  iiks,  the  average  of  physique  was  very  fair— undoubtedly  superior  to 
i  most  of  the  present  short-service  regiments. 

I  ;re  was  one  episode  in  the  fight  upon  Saturday  which  was  somewhat 
)' ng.  Among  the  defenders  there  was  a  troop  of  the  4th  Dragoon 
n  Is— the  heroes  of  the  Kassassin  charge— and  these  slashing  horsemen 
)■  i  great  delight  in  chasing  and  chevying  any  of  the  opposing  yeomanry 

■  ?me  near  them,  thinking,  no  doubt,  that  it  was  capital  fun  to  take  a 

)  out  of  these  amateur  soldiers.  One  innocent-looking-  yeoman,  after 
s  ime  had  been  going  on  some  time,  rode  straight  towards  the  dragoons, 
]  asA  lf  surprised  at  finding  himself  in  the  jaws  of  the  lion,  turned 
-i  eck  Away  clattered  the  whole  troop  in  hot  pursuit,  and  rode  ri°-ht 
,c  1  mce  little  ambuscade  prepared  by  the  Westminster  Rifles,  where 
i:  vere  all  made  prisoners.  The  innocent-looking  yeoman  had  been  a 
5  u  lu  5  •  crestfallen  dragoons  rode  back,  sadder  and  wiser  men. 

.  the  conclusion  of  the  march  past  the  proceedings  terminated,  and 
■nous  regiments  began  to  file  off  the  ground  in  different  directions. 


Our  sutler  had  moved  off  with  his  cart  containing  the  camera  and  carriers, 
and  it  took  an  hour’s  seeking  before  we  discovered  him.  However,  at  last 
we  unearthed  the  delinquent  and  recovered  our  invaluables,  after  which 
we  turned  our  backs  on  the  battle-field,  where  the  carrion  crow  was 
already  flapping  its  heavy  wings  over  the  empty  ginger-beer  bottles,  and 
struck  out  for  home. 

Just  outside  Cosham  we  overtook  an  omnibus,  which,  for  a  wonder,  was 
not  full.  We  said  nothing,  but  looked  at  each  other.  Should  we  be 
partners  in  bolstering  up  this  monopoly — this  indefensible  overcharge  ? 
YVe  had  spent  the  last  week  in  denouncing  it.  Were  we  to  submit  to  it 
now?  We  got  inside  the  ’bus  while  we  were  turning  the  question  over  in 
our  minds,  and  arrived  at  Portsmouth  before  we  had  been  able  to  come  to 
any  definite  conclusion.  A.  Conan  Doyle,  M.B.,  C.M. 
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A  Lecture  by  Professor  Dewar. 

On  Thursday,  the  15th  instant,  Professor  Dewar,  in  the  course  of  a  lecture 
at  this  Institution  on  Flame  and  Oxidation,  showed  that  platinum  black 
would  liberate  iodine  from  iodide  of  potassium. 

Professor  Dewar  threw  some  platinum  black  into  a  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium  and  starch,  and  the  liquid  was  coloured  blue  by  the  iodine 
thereby  liberated.  He  stated  that  this  was  due  to  the  oxygen  which  the 
platinum  black  carried  down  with  it,  and  showed  that  platinum  black 
taken  from  under  boiled  water  to  first  get  rid  of  its  oxygen  had  not  the 
same  effect.  By  the  same  power  platinum  black  oxidises  alcohol  into 
acetic  acid.  Professor  Dewar  also  stated  that  the  oxygen  gas  liberated 
by  the  leaves  of  trees  under  the  influence  of  light  does  not  appear  to  be 
ozonised.  The  enormous  heat  of  burning  magnesium  is  just  strong  enougli 
to  partially  decompose  carbonic  acid  ;  but  how  the  leaves  of  trees  do  it 
under  the  influence  of  light  is  a  mystery.  The  red  rays  of  the  spectrum 
are  most  active  in  setting  up  the  decomposition  by  the  leaf,  and  the  action 
of  sunlight  is  clearly  a  deoxidising  one.  The  carbon  is  not  deposited  in  a 
pure  state,  otherwise  it  could  not  be  carried  into  the  plant.  It  seems  to  be 
produced  in  the  first  instance  as  sugar,  which  afterwards  changes  to 
starch,  or  possibly  starch  is  produced  first  and  sugar  afterwards.  .Starch 
cannot  be  carried  about  in  the  plant;  hence  the  inference  is  that  sugar  is 
produced  first.  He  then  exhibited  the  liberation  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
from  a  liquid,  under  the  action  of  the  light  from  the  electric  lanqj,  but 
did  not  say  what  the  liquid  was. 

Du.  Odling  on  Curious  Properties  of  Hyposulphite  of  Soda. 

Last  Friday  evening  Dr.  William  Odling,  F.R.S.,  lectured  at  the  same 
Institution  on  Oxygen  in  Water.  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell  occupied  the 
chair.  Among  the  listeners  were  Professor  Tyndall,  Mr.  William  Crookes, 
various  other  men  of  science,  and  a  few  members  of  the  nobility.  The 
auditory  was  a  fairly  large  one.  In  the  course  of  his  lecture, 

Dr.  Odling  said  that  100  volumes  of  water  at  0°  C.  dissolve  4T1  volumes 
of  oxygen,  and  at  15°  C.  dissolve  2‘99  volumes.  Bunsen  was  the  first  to  deter¬ 
mine  this.  At  0°  C.  100  volumes  of  water  dissolve  G886T0  volumes  of  sul¬ 
phurous  acid,  and  at  15°  C.  4356'40  volumes;  at  0°  C.  114800'00  volumes 
of  ammonia,  and  at  15°  C.  7S270‘00  volumes.  In  some  way  these  gases  are 
reduced  to  the  liquid  state  in  the  solution,  and  the  bulk  of  the  original 
water  is  thereby  increased.  At  45°  F.  one  gallon  of  water  dissolves  2T99 
cubic  inches  of  oxygen  gas,  and  at  70°  F.  1‘797  volumes.  By  weight, 
water  contains  about  four  grains  of  oxygen  per  cubic  foot  in  summer,  and 
five  grains  per  cubic  foot  in  winter.  Variation  of  barometric  pressure 
causes  a  small  fraction  of  a  grain  difference  of  oxygen  in  each  cubic  foot 
of  water.  Although  these  proportions  may  seem  small,  the  quantity  of 
liquefied  oxygen  carried  in  water  in  a  short  time  over  Teddington  Weir,  on 
the  Thames,  can  be  reckoned  by  tons.  It  oxidises  the  sewage  lower  down 
to  some  extent;  consequently  the  oxygen  in  river  waters  tends  to  keep  the 
streams  pure  and  sweet.  In  explaining  the  methods  now  adopted  by  che¬ 
mists  to  estimate  the  amount  of  oxygen  in  river  waters  he  (Dr.  Odling) 
said  that  hyposulphite  of  soda  or  of  lime  is  used,  but  not  exactly  the  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda  used  by  photographers,  which  is  in  reality  thiosulphate. 
The  salt  used  by  him  bleached  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper,  and 
deoxidised  indigo,  magenta,  and  iodide  of  starch.  He  showed,  by  experi¬ 
ment,  that  a  solution  of  white  indigo  turned  blue  when  mixed  with  water 
containing  air,  and  that  when  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  added 
to  such  blued  water  it  has  the  choice  of  deoxidising  either  the  indigo  or  the 
air  in  the  water ;  also  that  it  deoxidises  the  water  first,  after  which  it 
decolourises  the  indigo.  Thus  the  quantity  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  added 
to  the  water  before  it  decolourises  the  blue  indigo  bears  a  direct  relation  to 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  water,  and  affords  a  means  of  estimating  its 
amount.  In  one  experiment  he  (Dr.  Odling)  added  just  enough  hyposul¬ 
phite  of  soda  to  decolourise  the  liquid,  and  then  poured  it  from  one  glass 
vessel  to  another.  In  its  passage  it  took  up  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere, 
and,  consequently,  fell  into  the  second  vessel  as  a  blue  liquid — a  striking 
result  which  “brought  down  the  house”  in  the  way  of  applause.  The 
lecturer  then  gave  the  results  of  various  analyses  of  the  water  of  the 
Thames,  in  relation  to  the  proportion  of  oxygen  it  held  in  solution.  At 
Richmond  it  had  nearly  its  proper  quantity,  and  as  it  came  into  contact 
with  sewage  the  quantity  gradually  decreased.  In  London  the  quantity 
was  very  low,  and  off  Frith  the  water  contained  but  half  a  cubic  inch  of 
dissolved  oxygen  instead  of  two  cubic  inches  per  gallon.  Near  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames  the  proportion  of  oxygen  rose  again  to  within  ten  per  cent, 
of  its  proper  amount.  Although  river  water  is  a  very  weak  solution  of 
oxygen  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  also  contains  but  a  small  amount 
of  sewage  in  proportion  to  its  volume.  Oxygen  thus  renders  harmless  a 
proportion  of  the  sewage;  but  it  is  not  certain  as  yet  whether,  in  river 
waters,  it  destroys  those  minute  living  organisms  wliich  are  the  germs  of 
certain  diseases.  On  this  point  the  opinions  of  scientific  men  at  present 
differ  greatly. 
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RECENT  PATENTS. 

PATENTS  SEALED,  May  13,  1884. 

No.  5,204. — “Improved  Method  of  Producing  Surfaces  for  Mechanical 
Ink  Printing  by  Means  of  Photography.”  Harrison  Garside.—  Dated 
JVorember  2,  1883. 

No.  416.--“  Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Storing  and  Applying  De¬ 
veloping  and  other  Chemicals  for  Photography.”  G.  D.  Macdouuald.— 
Dated  January  2,  1884. 

PATENTS  APPLIED  FOR. 

No.  7,678. — “Apparatus  for  Washing  Unmounted  Photographs  and  the 
Like.”  A.  McDonald  and  T.  W.  Kendall.— Dated  May  14,  1884. 

No.  7,746. — “Adjustable  Instantaneous  Shutter  for  Photographic  Pur¬ 
poses.”  (Complete.)  T.  Purnell.—  Dated  May  15,  1884. 

No.  7,792.—“  Instantaneous  Shutter  for  Photography.”  W.  Hevth _ 

Dated  May  16,  1884. 

No.  7,853. — “Retouching  Photographs  by  Aid  of  Electricity.”  G 
Brown. — Dated  May  17,  1884. 

Producing  Printing  Blocks  by  Means  of  Photography. 

The  following  is  the  provisional  specification  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Woodbury. — 
Dated  October  5,  1883. 

My  invention  relates  to  surface  blocks  by  the  aid  of  which  typographic 
prints  may  be  obtained  in  the  ordinary  printing-press,  and  it  has  for 
its  objects  novel  methods  of  giving  to  photographic  negatives  or  positives 
the  necessary  qualities  to  produce  from  them  such  surface  printing 

blocks. 

These  qualities  have  usually  been  obtained  by  breaking  up  the  continuous 
half-tone  of  the  negative  or  positive  produced  in  the  ordinary  way  by 
photography  into  a  series  of  lines,  simple  or  crossed,  dots,  or  grain  similar 
to  that  produced  by  a  lithographic  stone  or  by  effects  similar  to  network  or 
gauze.  From  negatives  or  positives  so  produced  printing  blocks  have  here¬ 
tofore  been  obtained  either  by  making  reliefs  in  the  well-known  way  and 
pressing  such  reliefs  into  the  surface  of  metal,  or  by  transferring  to  zinc  and 
then  etching  ;  also  by  exposing  negatives  so  produced  over  a  sheet  of  zinc 
covered  with  a  substance  having  the  property  of  becoming  insoluble  by  the 
action  of  light,  such  as  bitumen,  or  gelatine  and  bichromate  of  potash,  and 
after  removing  the  soluble  parts  etching  the  parts  left  bare.  These  processes 
are  and  have  been  for  some  time  in  ordinary  use,  and  my  invention  consists 
in  new  or  improved  methods  for  the  production  of  negatives  or  positives 
suitable  for  the  purposes  above  described, 

In  order  to  put  my  invention  in  operation,  I  procure  a  series  of  negatives 
or  positives  from  such  objects  as  fine  ruled  lines,  netting,  gauze,  dots  or 
a  print  from  a  grained  stone.  I  use  these  as  “  resists  ”  from  which  I  make 
in  the  ordinary  way  what  is  well  known  as  a  carbon  transparency,  and 
I  transfer  the  same  by  the  ordinary  method  to  the  negative  or  positive  and 
by  then  washing  away  the  soluble  portions  I  give  them  the  necessary  qualities. 
Or,  sometimes  I  make  a  photolithographic  transfer  and  I  transfer  the  same 
to  the  negative  or  positive,  and  if  sufficient  density  is  not  obtained  I  dust 
bronze  or  other  opaque  powders  over  the  image,  so  increasing  it  in  force. 

In  another  method  which  1  sometimes  adopt,  by  means  of  what  is  known 
as  the  dusting  process,  I  coat  a  sheet  of  glass  with  a  compound  of  gela¬ 
tine  or  albumen,  grape  sugar,  and  bichromate  of  potash,  and  after  exposure 
under  a  negative  or  positive  I  sift  over  it  suitable  granular  powders,  or  the 
material  used  for  flocking  paper,  thus  producing  a  grain  negative  or 
positive  suitable  for  the  purposes  already  described,  or  I  coat  a  negative  or 
positive  with  the  same  solution,  and  1  treat  it  in  the  same  way  as  the 
plain  glass. 

Or  sometimes  by  means  of  what  is  well  known  as  the  Woodbury  process 
I  make  a  relief  image  from  the  combination  of  the  negative  or  positive  and 
any  of  the  various  resists  mentioned,  and  by  rolling  or  other  convenient 
pressure  I  make  a  reverse  relief  _ of  the  same  in  a  sheet  of  enamelled  or 
glazed  cardboard.  This  image  I  ink  over  carefully  with  an  ink  roller,  and 
I  transfer  in  the  ordinary  the  image  so  produced  to  zinc  for  etching 
or  to  stone  for  lithographing. 

Or  sometimes  I  take  a  gelatine  relief,  developed  on  glass  by  the  Wood¬ 
bury  process  in  the  usual  way,  and,  having  wanned  the  relief,  I  pour  over 
it  melted  wax,  paraffine,  or  similar  suitable  material,  and  on  this  I  lay  a 
sheet  of  plate  glass,  previously  greased  and  warmed,  and  after  squeezing 
out  the  superflous  wax  I  allow  it  to  cool.  When  set  I  detach  the  glass, 
leaving  a  smooth  and  even  surface  of  wax  filling  up  the  hollows  of  the 
relief.  Over  the  surface  so  prepared  I  pass  backward  and  forward  a  fine, 
flexible,  and  elastic  V*shaped  tool  in  the  same  way  as  in  an  ordinary  planing 
machine,  the  tool  cutting  deeper  or  shallower  lines  according  to  the  depth 
of  the  wax ;  the  same  operation  is  then  performed  in  a  transverse  direction, 
giving  a  series  of  cross-lines  varying  in  depth  and  thickness,  and  from  this 
I  take  an  electrotype,  from  which  I  take  a  second'  one,  which  forms  the 
printing  matrix. 

Apparatus  for  Exposing  Sensitised  Photographic  Plates 
or  Films. 

The  specification  of  Mr.  John  Edwin  Atkinson,  of  Greenwich,  for  the 
above  invention  is  as  follows  : — 

My  invention  relates  both  to  indoor  and  outdoor  photography,  and  con¬ 
sists  in  improved  means  or  apparatus  for  holding  and  protecting  sensitised 
dry  plates  or  films  either  for  transit  or  storage,  and  for  enabling  the  plates 
or  films  to  be  readily  placed  in  position  for  exposure  in  the  camera  and 
removed  therefrom  after  exposure  in  open  daylight,  whereby  a  number  of 
such  plates  or  films  are  rendered  more  conveniently  portable  than  in  ordi¬ 
nary  double  backs,  changing-boxes,  or  other  costly  and  inconvenient  I 
apparatus  as  heretofore  constructed.  | 


My  invention  consists  in  the  employment  of  envelopes  made  of  i 
board,  papier  machi,  or  other  light  and  cheap  material  in  the  form 
square  or  rectangular  frame,  constructed  to  carry  one  or  two  plates  <„ 
(preferably  one  plate  or  film  only),  having  an  opening  at  front  ■ 
smaller  than  the  plate  or  film  to  be  carried.  This  openiif'  of  the  ft 
closed  by  a  sliding  shutter,  preferably  llexible  and  sliding  in 
otherwise,  and  the  plate  or  film  is  introduced  at  the  back  of  the  em 
(when  constructed  to  carry  one  plate  or  film)  by  being  laid  therein 
downwards,  and  the  envelope  is  im-rely  closed  at  the  back  by  four’ 
naps  respectively  attached  to  its  four  sides  and  imi.lv  folding  down 
one  another,  or  by  other  suitable  means  whereby  a  light-tight  closi 
ensured. 


The  plates  or  films  are  carried  preferably  each  in  its  ow  n  envelope  u 
the  camera  is  provided  with  a  “back,”  being  a  receptacle  or  box  wh’iE 
sidapted  to  fit  against  the  back  of  the  camera,  and  is  hinged  therei  * 
fitted  in  slides  thereon  so  as  to  bo  readily  moved  in  and  out  of  positi.  ! 
enable  the  operations  of  focussing  and  exposing  to  be  expeditiously  I 
formed.  This  box  or  receptacle  is  of  a  size  to  exactly  contain  one’< 
lope  ;  it  has  an  opening  at  front  corresponding  to  that  in  the  envelope  i 
a  door  at  back  at  which  the  envelope  is  introduced,  and  a  slot  at  one’  . 
to  enable  the  slide  or  shutter  of  the  envelope  to  be  withdrawn. 

The  operation  is  as  follows :— The  envelope  containing  the  plat, 
placed  in  the  box  or  receptacle,  the  projecting  portion  of  the  slid  . 
shutter  of  the  envelope  being  passed  through  the  slot  in  the  side  of 
receptacle.  After  focussing  the  picture  in  the  usual  way  the  “  back 
placed  in  position  for  exposure,  and  the  shutter  or  slide  of  the  enveloi 
drawn  out  through  the  slot  in  the  “  back.”  After  the  exposure  is  tt 
nated  the  shutter  is  pushed  in  and  the  envelope  removed  from  tile  “lia< 
the  exposed  plate  which  is  still  contained  therein  being  subsequently  d< 
loped  at  leisure. 

The  focussing-screen  is  hinged  to  the  camera,  and  the  hinges  are  hoc 
structed  that  the  screen  may  be  folded  against  the  rear  of  tlie  “  back’ 
packing  the  camera  for  transport. 

[The  final  specification  is  illustrated  with  three  sheets  of  drawn 
showing  in  what  manner  it  is  proposed  to  carry  the  invention  into  eft 
We  are  led  to  inquire  if  the  patentee  be  aware  that  dark  slides  or  “en 
lopes  ”  formed  of  paper,  together  with  frames  by  which  to  adapt  them 
the  camera,  have  for  some  time  been  manufactured  and  more  or  1 
extensively  employed  in  this  and  other  countries?— Eds.] 


Changing  Box  and  Dark  Slide  Combined.  By  Dr.  Heinrich  Kays 

of  Berlin. 

My  invention  relates  to  the  construction  of  photographic  exchange  box 
the  object  of  which  is  to  permit  the  removal  of  the  exposed  plates  and 
bring  a  fresh  plate  in  its  place  in  full  daylight,  without  being  compelled 
heretofore  to  slide  the  box  or  case  into  a  second  case  in  order  to  be  able 
effect  the  said  manipulation,  id.  eat.,  the  exchange  of  a  fresh  plate  fort 
exposed  plate. 

By  employing  my  construction  of  exchange  boxes  I  am  able  to  exchan 
a  series  of  twelve  to  fifteen  plates  when  glass  plates  are  employed,  a 
expose  them  consecutively. 

The  front  or  foremost  plate  lies  just  behind  the  slide  in  suitable  positi 
for  exposing,  and  is,  after  being  exposed,  withdrawn  and  placed  behi 
the  other  plates  which  have  not  been  exposed.  For  this  purpose  one  e 
of  the  box  or  case  is  made  to  act  as  a  door,  so  that  the  exchange  can 
readily  effected  by  inserting  the  hand;  as,  however,  the  plates  must  bet 
tirel'y  withdrawn  from  the  box  or  case,  and  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  t 
light,  I  employ  a  sleeve  of  suitable  material,  capable  of  excluding  the  ligl 
which  is  slid  or  pushed  over  the  arm  of  the  operator.  A  suitably-amng 
spring  or  springs  presses  or  press  against  the  movable  partition  or  fal 
bottom  of  the  box  or  case,  and  hold  the  series  of  plates  firmly  against  ea 
other  when  the  outer  or  foremost  plate  is  to  be  exposed,  whereas  a  devi 
is  provided  so  that  the  pressure  of  the  spring  can  be  removed,  and  so  tb 
the  plates  rest  loosely  against  each  other  and  can  be  readily  exchanged. 

The  accompanying  drawings  represent  my  improved  exchange  box 
case  in  section. 

A  is  the  slide  for  closing  the  box  or  case,  behind  which  the  plates 
which  are  to  be  exposed,  are  arranged  so  that  they  rest  against  the  fra 
of  the  box  or  case. 

The  single  plates  are  separated  by  an  intermediate  layer  of  black 
other  paper  through  which  the  light  cannot  penetrate,  which  said  layer 
loosely  attached  to  the  back  of  each  plate.  The  plates  B  are  continuous 
pressed  against  the  bearing  surface  of  the  frame  by  means  of  a  suitafc 
spring  acting  on  the  movable  or  false  bottom,  so  that  the  front  or  foremc 
plate  is  kept  in  focus. 

I  represents  the  side  of  the  box  or  case  which  is  formed  to  act  as  a  dor 
which  said  door  lies  snugly  against  the  two  ledges  or  rails  K  and  L,  and 
movably  connected  with  the  box  or  case  by  means  of  a  piece  or  strip 
canvas,  leather,  or  other  suitable  material  which  is  glued  or  otherwi 
attached  to  the  box  or  case  frame  and  clamped  tight  by  means  of  tl 
ledge  K  or  a  suitable  joint;  hinge  or  hinges  can  be  employed  to  the  li! 
purpose. 

The  ledges  K  L  serve  also  to  hold  the  sleeve  O  of  suitable  fabric  whi 
will  exclude  the  light,  which  said  sleeve  can  be  folded  up  and  carried! 
the  space  M  of  the  box  or  case  between  the  door  I  and  the  outer  door  1 
to  the  exchange  box  or  case,  which  said  door  is  provided  with  suitab 
hinge  or  hinges  I.  The  requisite  play  for  enabling  the  plates  to  be  readi 
exchanged,  is  attained  by  drawing  back  the  false  bottom  or  partition 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  said  box  or  case,  thereby  compressing  the  sprn! 
or  springs  D,  which  can  be  effected  by  connecting  a  rod  or  spindle  E  to  t! 
false  bottom  C,  which  said  rod  E  is  provided  with  a  suitable  knuckle 
other  joint  F  and  reaches  through  the  bottom  G  of  the  box  or  case.  E 
outer  end  of  the  rod  E  is  provided  with  a  ring  H,  so  that  by  pulling  tb 
ring  outwards  the  joint  F  is  drawn  to  the  outside  of  the  box  or  case,  tl: 
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,in(?  D  compressed,  and  space  or  play  for  the  exchange  of  the  plates  in 
j  said  exchange  box  attained,  whereby  the  false  bottom  0  can  be  retained 
the  position  mentioned  above  by  simply  giving  the  outer  end  of  the  rod 
a  partial  revolution  of  45°  around  the  knuckle  or 
icr  joint,  so  that  the  said  outer  end  of  the  rod  E 
s  flush,  or  about  flush,  with  the  bottom  or  back  of 
3  box  or  case. 

As  soon  as  the  exchange  of  the  plates  has  been 
ected  the  rod  E  is  returned  to  its  original  straight 
sition  by  means  of  the  ring  H,  whereupon  the  plates 
again  firmly  compressed  by  the  intervention  of 
false  bottom  C  and  the  spring  1).  My  improved 
hange  box  or  case  for  photographic  plates  pas¬ 
ses,  in  comparison  with  the  ordinary  exchange 
xes,  not  only  the  advantage  of  the  enormous  reduc- 
n  in  weight,  but  also  of  being  able  to  employ  plates 
various  sizes ;  for  which  purpose  it  is  only  necessary 
insert  a  suitable,  adjustable,  or  readily  removable 
Ige  to  lessen  the  length  or  width  of  the  said  box  or 
5e,  but  so  as  to  leave  the  space  next  the  door  I  free, 
y  said  improved  box  or  case  can  be  employed  for  the 
dinary  dry  plates,  but  is  specially  adapted  for  dry 
ites  in  which  the  emulsion  is  not  attached  to  glass, 
t  to  a  thin  flexible  plate  of  suitable  material, 
ch  as  have  already  been  the  subject  of  various 
tents. 

The  photographic  exchange  box,  as  shown  in  the 
companying  drawing,  can  contain  about  fifty  of  such 
Ad  flexible  plates,  and  when  such  said  plates  are 
xrat  eighteen  centimetres  wide  and  twenty-four  cen- 
metres  long,  weighs,  inclusive  of  the  plates,  only 
oout  four  pounds. 

The  back  or  bottom  of  the  case  is  also  provided  with  suitable  hinges  to 
militate  the  introduction  of  the  plates  into  the  box. 

Having  now  described  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  my  said  invention, 
id  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  I  declare  that  what  I 

aim  is — 

1.  The  construction  of  a  photographic  exchange  box  or  case,  in  which  the 
ates  can  be  changed  in  full  daylight  by  employing  a  suitable  sleeve  O,  of 
fabric  which  will  not  permit  the  light  to  penetrate  the  same,  thus  render- 
g  the  employment  of  an  extra  case  unnecessary,  whereby  the  said  box  or 
se  consists  of  the  bottom  or  back  G  arranged  to  open  on  suitable  hinges, 
e  slide  A,  the  movable  false  bottom  or  partition  C,  which  said  false 
ttom  and  with  it  the  plates  are  jiressed  forward  by  means  of  a  suitable 
ring  or  springs  D,  so  that  the  plate  to  be  exposed  is  pressed  snugly 
ainst  its  seat  in  the  frame,  and  of  the  door  I  formed  in  the  one  end  or 
le  of  the  said  box  or  case  substantially  as  described  and  shown  in  the 
companying  drawings. 

2.  The  movable  false  bottom  C  is  provided  with  a  rod  E,  which  said  rod 
s  a  knuckle  or  other  joint  F  at  about  the  centre  of  its  length,  and  a  ring1 
,  or  its  equivalent,  at  the  outer  end,  so  that  when  the  ring  H’to  the  said 
d  is  pulled  outwards  the  rod  E  is  drawn  out  through  a  boring  in  the  back 
bottom  of  the  box  or  case,  the  spring-  or  springs  ! )  is  or  are  compressed 
3  false  bottom  drawn  back  and  the  plates  given  free  so  that  the  exchange 
a  be  made,  for  which  purpose  the  rod  E  is  turned  on  its  knuckle  or  other 
nt  F  and  the  false  bottom  held  in  its  rear  position,  whereby  the  arm  of 
a  operator  must  be  inserted  in  the  said  sleeve  O  of  impenetrable  material 
fabric,  substantially  as  described,  in  foregoing  specification  and  shown  in 
e  accompanying  drawings. 

3.  The  combination  of  the  door  N  to  the  space  at  the  end  of  the  box  or 

se  to  receive  the  sleeve  0,  with  the  said  sleeve  of  light-excluding  fabric  O 
d  the  door  I  to  the  inner  space  of  the  said  box  or  case,  substantially 
described  m  the  foregoing  specification  and  shown  in  the  accom  Danvins? 
awmgs.  * 

1.  The  general  arrangement  and  construction  of  the  parts  of  my  improved 
otographic  exchange  box  or  ease  substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose  set 
th  in  the  foregoing  specification  and  shown  in  the  accompanvinsr 
awmgs.  >.  j  a 

Improvements  in  Obtaining  Relief  Printing  Surfaces. 
Abstract  of  Specification.  By  Henry  Rafter,  Artist,  Lee,  Kent. 

The  principle  of  this  invention,  the  prior  conception  of  which  I  claim, 
lsists  in  combining  “  process  ”  for  relief  printing  surfaces  with  “  wood 

graving.” 

In  the  first  place,  the  surface  of  an  ordinary  wood  block,  metal  plate,  or 
icr  suitable  surface,  undergoes  a  preliminary  engraving  either  by 
ichmery  or  hand,  whereby  it  receives  certain  “tints  and  grounds”  re- 
ired  for  a  proposed  drawing  or  work  of  art. 

After  the  surface  of  the  block  has  been  thus  treated,  the  object  of 
:  3  process  for  relief  printing  surfaces  is  to  raise  up  and  create  in  these 
rows  and  cavities,  left  b}^  the  preliminary  engraving,  certain  matter, 
^stance  or  material,  which  being  artistically  disposed  and  distributed 
3r  the  block  will,  in  conjunction  with  the  said  “tints  and  grounds,” 
resent  in  ’proofing”  the  outlines,  shadows,  and  general  features  of  th© 
iwmg  or  work  of  art. 

Hie  lights,  clearing,  and  cleaning-,  ’  are  then  executed  by  engraving, 
make  use.  of,  in  part,  of  the  process  already  patented  in  the  two 
owing  expired  patents  as  a  factor  in  the  practicability  of  my  in  veil - 

V-P*  September  21,  No.  2319.  An  improved  mode  of  producing 
»!tef  printing  surfaces.  ° 

fes^'  September  15,  No.  C641,  Producing  relief  printing  sur- 

he  furrows  or  cavities  already  mentioned  as  being  left  between  the 
gea  or  reliefs  by  the  preliminary  engraving  of  the  “tints  and  grounds” 


are  filled,  under  pressure,  with  a  material  such  as  pulverised  chalk,  oxide 
of  zinc,  &c.,  which  is  forced  into  an  exact  level  with  the  top  of  these 
ridges  or  reliefs,  producing  a  “prepared  surface”  apparently  similar  with 
the  original  surface  of  the  block  uniform  and  polished. 

This  “prepared  surface”  is  then  ready  to  receive  the  “artistic  work,” 
which  will  principally  consist  of  the  outlines,  shadows,  and  general  features 
of  the  drawing  or  work  of  art,  as  distinguished  from  the  “tints  and 
grounds.” 

This  is  either  drawn  direct  on  the  prepared  surface  or  transferred,  photo¬ 
graphed,  or  otherwise  projected  on  it,  inks  or  other  suitable  mediums 
being  used,  which,  wherever  applied,  will  harden  or  protect  the  surface  of 
the  material  pressed  into  the  cavities. 

The  rest  of  the  material  in  the  cavities,  not  having  its  surface  hardened 
or  protected,  can  then  be  brushed  or  wiped  away  ;  whereupon  the  “tints 
and  grounds”  will  appear  in  equal  relief  with  the  “artistic  work”  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  hardened  or  protected  parts,  the  “tints  and  grounds”  termi¬ 
nating,  or  rather  being  merged,  in  the  “artistic  work”  wherever  the  latter 
crosses  or  covers  them. 

A  thorough  hardening  of  the  material  left  in  the  cavities  can  now  be 
made,  with  either  fluid  silex,  wax,  varnish,  or  any  suitable  medium. 

If  the  “artistic  work”  is  executed  by  “etching,”  intaglio  engraving, 
photolithography,  photozincography,  or  similar  methods,  it  is  necessary  to 
procure  an  impression  of  the  same  in  transfer  ink  on  transfer  paper,  then 
coat  the  impression  with  an  adhesive  medium  and  lay  it  on  the  “prepared 
surface  ”  under  pressure  until  the  adhesive  medium  has  dried.  Damp  and 
remove  the  transfer  paper,  leaving  the  impression  in  transfer  ink  on  the 
“prepared  surface;”  this  ink  will  protect  those  parts  that  are  not  to  be 
removed  in  the  subsequent  brushing  or  wiping.  In  this  last  operation  the 
“material”  will  require  damping. 

By  the  means  of  the  well-known  effect  of  light  acting  on  a  film  of  gelatine 
sensitised  by  bichromate  of  potash,  I  spread  a  sensitised  film  of  gelatine  on 
the  “prepared  surface,”  and  exposing  it  under  a  negative  obtained  from 
the  “artistic  work.”  I  retain  the  parts  acted  on  by  the  light,  by  brushing* 
away  after  damping  the  film  and  “  material”  unacted  on,  thereby  leaving 
the  “  artistic  work  ”  in  equal  relief  with  the  “  tints  and  grounds.” 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 


Name  of  Society. 


May  27  . ;  Bolton  Club . . . . . 

23  . :  Bristol  Amateur . 

23  .  Photographic  Club  . . . 

20  . |  London  and  Provincial 

29  . :  Liverpool  Amateur  . . . 

29  . I  Oldliam . 


Place  of  Meeting. 


The  Studio,  Chancery-lane. 
Studio,  Portland-st. ,  King'sdown, 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street. 
Masons’  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 
Free  Library  and  Museum. 

Hare  and  Hounds,  Yorkshire-st. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  15th  Inst.,  the  chair  was  taken 
by  Mr.  F.  W.  Hart. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  F.  C.  Beach,  of  the  Scientific  American,  was  read. 
Mr.  Beach  stated  that  an  Amateur  Photographic  Society  was  in  course  of 
formation  in  New  York — the  first  of  the  kind  in  that  city — and  suggested 
an  interchange  of  correspondence  between  the  new  Society  and  the  London 
and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 

The  suggestion  was  approved,  and  it  was  considered  that  it  would  be  best 
carried  out  by  an  interchange  of  copies  of  minutes.  The  Secretary  was 
directed  to  write  to  Mr.  Beach  on  the  subject. 

The  death  of  Mr.  H.  Baden  Pritchard,  so  well  known  and  esteemed  in 
photographic  and  literary  circles,  and  a  member  of  the  Association,  was 
referred  to  by  the  Chairman  and  several  of  the  members,  and  a  letter  of 
condolence  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  relatives. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  inquired  whether  any  of  those  present  had  tried 
“golden  fabric”  as  a  medium  for  dark  room  use. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  replied  that  Mr.  Mackie  had,  at  a  former  meeting,  given 
favourable  details  of  his  experience  of  its  use. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  showed  a  plate  box  made  of  tin.  The  grooves 
were  intended  to  hold  two  plates  each,  and  were  formed  of  a  single  thick¬ 
ness  of  tin  bent  at  a  right  angle  and  soldered  to  the  side  of  the  box.  The 
entire  thickness  was  much  less  than  that  of  a  box  fitted  either  with  paper 
or  wooden  grooving. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  thought  it  objectionable  that  there  should  be  sharp 
edges  of  tin,  which  would  be  apt  to  scratch  the  edges  of  the  plates,  if  the 
grooving  were  made  of  thin  sheet  tin  folded  it  would  take  scarcely  any 
more  space  than  in  the  box  shown,  and  could  be  soldered  against  the  side 
more  quickly  than  the  five  separate  strips  could. 

Mr.  Henderson  did  not  mind  the  scratching  of  the  edges  of  the  plate, 
and  preferred  the  single  thickness  of  tin. 

Mr.  Cowan  said  that  with  folded  tin  plate  the  metal  need  be  only  half 
the  thickness  of  that  in  the  box  shown,  and  would  then  take  up  no  more 
space. 

Mr.  Ashman  remarked  that  particles  of  iron  would  cause  black  spots  on 
the  plate.  These  would  be  more  likely  to  be  given  off  from  the  raw  edg-e 
of  the  metal  than  if  it  were  folded. 

The  Chairman  inquired  whether,  if  plate  and  particles  were  both  dry, 
there  would  be  any  action. 

Mr.  Ashman  replied  that  there  was  difficulty  in  entirely  removing 
particles  from  tire  surface  of  a  plate,  and  if  carried  into  the  developer  they 
would  act,  of  course. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  had  recently  made  many  inquiries  as  to  how 
to  avoid  spots  which  appeared  to  be  caused  by  particles  on  the  surface  of 
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plates.  He  had  suggested  the  use  of  chamois  leather  for  wiping  plates 
before  exposure  and  development,  and  it  had  proved  successful. 

Mr.  Henderson  remarked  that  a  pupil  of  his  had  had  many  failures  from 
spots  in  plates,  coated  with  emulsion,  which  he  had  prepared.  The  cause 
had  been  traced  to  a  tube  of  grey  india-rubber  that  had  been  used  for  the 
water  supply  ;  particles  of  sulphur  were  given  off. 

Mr.  Cowan  said  that  red  or  black  rubber  should  always  be  used  for  the 
purpose. 

The  Chairman  added  that  the  cheaper  kinds  of  red  rubber  were  almost 
as  bad  as  the  grey. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  that  a  large  professional  plate-maker  had  used  red 
rubber  as  a  roller  for  coating,  but  had  to  abandon  its  use  on  account  of  the 
spots  caused  by  it. 

A  question  was  read — “Why  does  a  boiled  emulsion  fix  out  more  than 
one  prepared  with  ammonia?” 

Mr.  Debenham  said  that  this  question  was  one  of  an  objectionable  kind, 
as  it  assumed  something  to  be  a  recognised  fact  which  had  yet  to  be 
established. 

Mr.  Cowan  remarked  that  the  question  should  be — “  Docs  an  emulsion 
prepared  by  the  boiling  process  lose  more  in  fixing  than  one  prepared  with 
ammonia?” 

Mr.  Henderson  said  it  was  a  fact  that  boiled  emulsions  did  fix 
out  more  than  those  prepared  with  ammonia.  He  had  prepared  many 
emulsions  both  ways,  and  could  speak  decidedly. 

Mr.  Debenham  inquired  whether  in  Mr.  Henderson’s  experiments  he 
had  used  the  same  quantity  of  iodide  when  making  a  boiled  emulsion,  and 
when  using  ammonia. 

Mr.  Henderson  replied  that  he  used  eight  times  as  much  iodide  when 
boiling  as  with  ammonia. 

Mr.  Debenham  asked  whether  in  that  case  the  question  might  not  as 
fairly  be — “Why  do  plates  containing  a  large  quantity  of  iodide  fix  out 
more  than  those  made  with  a  small  quantity  ?  ” 

Mr.  Henderson  believed  that  when  a  large  excess  of  soluble  bromide 
was  employed  the  iodide  of  silver  was  reconverted  into  bromide.  He 
thought  from  the  fact  that  the  plates  he  spoke  of  were  quickly  fixed 
they  did  not  contain  a  large  quantity  of  iodide  of  silver,  although  a 
considerable  quantity  of  soluble  iodide  was  employed  in  making  the 
emulsion. 

Mr.  Cowan  produced  two  palates  cut  from  the  same  plate  originally, 
which  had  been  exposed  under  Warnerke’s  sensitometer.  In  the  one  case, 
however,  the  plate  had  had  three  successive  illuminations  to  the  phos¬ 
phorescent  tablet;  but  it  did  not  give  numbers  on  the  sensitometer 
indicating  more  than  twice  the  sensitiveness  or  exposure.  He  thought  it 
better,  when  using  plates  of  high  sensitiveness,  to  give  only  half  the 
exposure  rather  than  rely  upon  the  higher  figures  of  the  sensitometer. 

Mr.  Henderson  stated  that  there  was  a  great  difference  in  the  intensity  of 
sensitometers,  some  giving  a  higher  number  than  others  with  the  same  plates. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  said  that  a  gentleman  had  that  day  told  him  that  he  used 
with  success  the  “leucine”  solution  in  making  emulsion,  but  had  made  a 
variation  by  allowing  the  silver  to  precipitate  from  it,  pouring  it  off,  finish¬ 
ing  as  in  the  precipitation  method  advocated  by  Mr.  W.  Iv.  Burton. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  that  that  plan  might  prove  very  successful  if  the 
solution  were  used  as  it  was,  instead  of  being  diluted  with  water,  and  in 
that  case  the  same  solution  would,  after  filtration,  serve  repeatedly  and  be 
all  the  better  for  the  accumulation  of  nitrates. 

Mr.  C.  Ray  Woods  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Association. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Board  held  their  monthly  meeting  on  Wednesday,  the  7th  instant,  at 
181,  Aldersgate-street. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
Mr.  G.  Haupt  was  elected  a  member. 

This  being  the  first  meeting  of  the  Society  since  the  decease  of  their 
Vice-President,  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Statham,  a  letter  of  condolence  was  for¬ 
warded  to  Mrs.  Statham. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  June,  at  8  p.m. 


N E WCASTLE-ON-T Y NE  AND  NORTHERN  COUNTIES’ 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  last  ordinary  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  in  the  College  of 
Physical  Science,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  on  Tuesday,  the  13th  instant, — 
Professor  Bedson,  D.Sc.,  occupying  the  chair.  Messrs.  W.  C.  Fletcher, 
P.  Hall,  and  A.  D.  Fisher  were  elected  members. 

Professor  Herschel,  M.A.,  &c.,  then  delivered  a  lecture  on  The  History 
and  Results  of  Improvements  in  Photographic  Lenses ,  which  was  followed 
with  close  interest  by  a  good  muster  of  members.  Professor  Herschel  related 
particulars  of  the  first  aerial  telescopes  of  long  focus,  and  explained  the 
principles  of  correction  of  chromatic  aberration  of  single  lenses  by  which  Hall 
and  Dollond,  at  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  Dr.  Blair,  produced  com¬ 
pound  objectives  of  two-feet  focus  equal  in  magnifying  power  to  the  single 
lenses  of  GO-  to  120- feet  focus  made  and  used  by  Huyghens.  The  non-agree¬ 
ment  of  the  focus  of  red  rays  with  that  of  blue  rays  in  a  single  lens  was  illus¬ 
trated  with  the  lime  light,  as  well  as  the  different  positions  in  the  same  lens  of 
the  foci,  towards  which  it  collected  rays  passing  through  it  respectively 
near  its  centre  and  near  its  margin.  The  removal  of  this  second  defect,  or 
spherical  aberration  of  objective  lenses,  is  connected  with  the  subject  of 
increasing  the  angle  and  flatness  of  field,  and  of  lessening  distortion  of  the 
imago  in  modern  combinations  of  photographic  lenses.  As  it  embraced  a 
much  wider  class  of  corrections  than  that  performed  by  methods  of  achro¬ 
matism",  further  explanations  of  it  were  reserved ;  and,  if  another  op¬ 
portunity  for  describing  them  should  occur,  it  would  form  the  subject  for  a 
future  lecture, 


The  Chairman  proposed,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson  seconded,  a  vote 
thanks  to  Professor  Herschel,  which  was  carried. 

Six  photographic  prints,  size  18  x  1G  downwards,  were  then  balloted  i 
and  duly  handed  over  to  the  successful  members.  These  pictures  wt 
given  by  Mr.  Ed.  Gould  and  Mr.  P.  M.  Laws.  The  former  gentl<  n 
presented  a  few  to  the  Society. 

Mr.  Wm.  Ridley  was  appointed  Curator  to  the  Society's  album  a 
portfolio,  in  place  of  Mr.  Kemmish,  resigned. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  showed  an  universal  camera  having  revolvh 
bellows  and  great  length,  the  half-plate  size  extending  to  sixteen  inch, 
and  very  light  and  portable;  also,  two  of  Guerry’s  pneumatic  shutti 
(sent  by  Messrs.  Proctor  and  Sons,  of  Newcastle).  These  were  exainim 
with  much  interest  by  members,  and  attracted  general  approval. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


LEEDS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  th 
1st  instant, — Dr.  Thorpe,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  Dennison  and  Hirst  were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Bothamley,  E.C.S.,  then  read  a  paper  entitled  Some  Ejjjt 
rienees  of  a  Beginner.  [See  page  327.  ] 

Mr.  Washington  Teasdai.e,  E. R.M.S.,  referring  to  Mr.  Bothamley' 
remarks  respecting  the  use  of  canary  medium,  said  that,  so  far  as  he  wai 
personally  concerned,  he  much  preferred  the  use  of  that  medium,  and  he 
had  used  the  most  sensitive  plates  in  the  market ;  but,  l>y  carefully  shield 
ing  the  plate  d  iriiig  development,  he  could  produce  negatives  free  from  all 
trace  of  light  fog. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Thornton  (Hon.  Secretary)  said  Mr.  Bothamley  spoke  very 
favourably  of  the  use  of  sulphite  of  soda.  Some  little  time  ago  he  had 
obtained  from  the  Platinotype  Company  some  of  their  suluho-pyrogallol, 
but  did  not  notice  any  benefit  arising  from  its  use.  Since  then,  seeing  the 
very  favourable  notices  in  the  Journal,  he  had  made  up  a  solution  by  the 
formula  given  by  Mr.  A.  Pringle,  and,  although  it  worked  well  imme¬ 
diately  after  preparation,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  it  would  not 
develope  a  fully-exposed  plate  in  any  less  time  than  forty  minutes,  and 
then  the  resulting  negative  was  of  a  deep  yellow  colour.  He  knew  of 
several  members  who  had  tried  the  same  formula,  and  all  had  the  same 
experience.  This  striking  difference  in  results  led  him  to  suppose  that  the 
sulphite  of  soda  used  by  him  must  be  of  a  very  different  nature  to  that 
used  by  Mr.  Pringle.  He  would  add  that  both  the  solution  made  up  by 
him  and  the  one  obtained  from  the  Platinotype  Company  had  turned  a 
deep  claret  colour  after  standing  for  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Teas  dale  said  he  had  noticed  the  same  appearance  in  the  colour  of 
the  sulpho-pyro.  solution,  and  in  his  hands  it  was  most  prolific  in  giving 
green  fog.  >  A 

Mr.  E.  W.  Branson  suggested  the  use  of  an  American  clock  for  timing 
the  exposure  given  by  an  instantaneous  shutter — first  removing  the 
pendulum. 

The  Chairman  gave  the  results  of  an  inquiry  as  to  the  changes  brought 
about  by  adding  alum  to  the  ordinary  hypo.  bath. 

Mr.  H.  Rodwell  exhibited  a  series  of  views  taken  in  Cork  and  the 
neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Teasdale  exhibited  some  platinotype  prints  and  lantern  trans¬ 
parencies  from  “instantaneous”  negatives  recently  taken  by  him  of 
moving  objects,  some  plates  being  developed  by  pyro.  and  others  by 
hydrokinone.  He  called  attention  to  the  general  clearness  and  absence 
of  light  fog,  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  all  the  plates  were  developed 
by  the  light  of  his  usual  lamp  of  canary  medium,  and  that  while  printing 
the  transparencies  on  plates  of  only  moderate  rapidity  (nominally  ten 
times)  he  had  indulged  in  the  warmth  and  extra  light  of  a  Fletcher’s  open 
gas  fire  in  a  small  operating-room  about  ten  feet  by  eight  feet.  Mr. 
Teasdale  also  exhibited  two  negatives  which,  on  being  put  into  the  ordi¬ 
nary  clearing  bath  of  alum  and  citric  acid,  had  immediately  become  over¬ 
spread  with  a  crystalline  formation  of  most  unusual  and  peculiar  character, 
appearing  under  the  microscope  like  a  longitudinal  section  of  vegetable 
tissue  with  fusiform  cells  circularly  dispersed  around  the  nuclei.  These 
crystals  gave  no  colour  under  the  varied  conditions  of  polarised  light, 
which  may  have  been  due  to  the  crystalline  deposit  being  too  thick. 

— -♦ - 

NOTTS.  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

A  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Friday,  the  9th  instant,  at  the 
Morley  House,  Shakespere-street, — Mr.  G.  Shepperley,  President,  in  the 
chair.  There  was  a  very  good  attendance.  :  ;- 

The  Chairman  spoke  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  photography  in 
Nottingham,  and  the  difficulties  that  had  been  encountered  through  various 
obstacles,  but  which  had  been  successfully  overcome.  He  advised  the 
members  to  study  nature  as  much  as  they  could  during  their  trips  in  the 
coming  summer,  for  the  more  they  indulged  in  such  study  the  more  would 
it  reveal  itself  in  its  true  and  interesting  character.  _  , 

Mr.  S,  Bourne  (President  of  the  Nottingham  Society  of  Art),  in  moving 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  for  his  address,  said  that  the  subject  of 
photography  was  an  interesting  one,  which  could  not  be  exhaustively  dealt  I 
with  in  one  paper;  and  the  degree  of  excellence  at  which  it  had  arrived 
had  not  been  brought  about  by  one,  two,  or  three  men,  but  by  a  little 
army  of  workers.  He  might  say  that  he  was  the  principal  founder  of  the 
old  Nottingham  Photographic  Society  that  had  been  in  existence  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  but  which  had  died  a  natural  death  through  the  removal 
of  one  and  another.  He  heartily  wished  the  present  Association  great 
success,  which  it  was  sure  to  have  from  the  evidence  he  had  before  him  or 
modern  apparatus ;  and  the  rapid  shutters  kindly  brought  by  the  members  ; 
showed  an  interest  which,  if  retained,  was  an  indication  of  great  success. 
They,  no  doubt,  had  heard  of  theFothergill  process.  Plates  prepared  by 
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1  t  process  required  a  long  exposure,  compared  with  the  present  rapid 
c  atine  plates.  He  might  say  it  was  due  to  him  as  a  member  of  the  Nottmg- 
i  a  Photographic  Society  that  the  Fothergill  process  became  so  universally 
•  ,pted  •  for  although  the  process  had  been  made  public,  no  one  took  it  up 
'■  ctically  ’He,  however,  prepared  four  dozen  plates  by  it,  took  them  to 
t  English  lake  district,  and  brought  home  forty-live  good  negatives. 

'  is  was  a  great  success  in  the  early  days  of  photography,  and  this  success 
\  i  made  known  by  him  in  a  letter  which  appeared  in  The  Times.  As  a 
i  alt  of  that  letter  he  was  deluged  with  correspondence  from  all  parts— so 
i  ch  so  that  the  postal  authorities  of  Nottingham  had  to  give  the  exclusive 
i  of  a  post-bag  to  deliver  the  letters,  which  numbered  something  like  150 
h  post.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  sit  down  and  reply  to  all,  but  he 
t  lied  through  The  Times ,  detailing  the  particulars  of  the  process,  and,  as 
i  esult  of  that  letter,  he  had  met  gentlemen  in  India  and  elsewhere  who 
i  cessfully  practised  it.  Beautiful  as  that  process  was  it  is  now  slumber- 
i  as  a  process  of  the  past,  and  has  given  way  to  its  rival,  the  gelatino- 
L  tnide  process.  The  march  of  progress  places  its  stamp  upon  all  processes, 
[i  I  one  by  one  gives  way  to  that  which  is  more  excellent. 

’he  motion,  having  been  seconded,  was  carried  nan.  con. 

Hie  members  proceeded  to  the  investigation  of  the  apparatus,  &c.,  after 
v  ich  the  proceedings  terminated. 

Che  next  monthly  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  on  Thursday, 

,  ne  12th. 


Corm|j0!tkttf£. 

— — 

RAPID  VERSUS  SLOW  DEVELOPMENT. 

To  the  Editors. 

jENTLEMEN, — In  Mr.  E.  Brightman’s  paper  on  the  above  subject,  read  at 
3  meeting  of  the  Bristol  and  West  of  England  Amateur  Photographic 
isociation,  and  reported  in  the  Journal  of  May  9th,  I  see  he  omits  sodic 
lphite  from  his  developer.  As  I  am  anxious  to  know  why — more  espe- 
dly  since  none  of  the  members  present  seemed  struck  by  the  omission — I 
ould  be  obliged  by  the  information  through  the  Journal,  should  this 
tch  the  eye  of  Mr.  Brightman.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Curious. 

May  19, 1884. 

■ - — - - 

&aU%  anb  dhnrws, 

1  Brown  inquires  if  it  will  do  any  harm  to  a  photograph  on  albumenised 
>aper  if  it  receive  a  coating  of  spirit  varnish  previous  to  its  being  painted 

pon. - In  reply  :  We  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  similar  treatment 

aving  been  strongly  recommended  as  a  preparation  for  painting  upon 
he  photograph. 

Ixald  Eraser  says: — “I  have  some  photographs  I  highly  prize  which 
•ere  mounted  on  cardboard  some  years  ago.  Now  I  wish,  if  possible,  to 
ave  them  taken  from  their  mounts  and  placed  in  a  loose  scrap-book. 

!an  this  be  done?  If  so,  how  best  can  I  do  it?” - In  reply  :  Place  the 

icture  in  warm  water  for  a  few  minutes,  and  a  separation  of  the  photo- 
raph  from  the  mount  can  soon  be  effected. 

\  says: — “In  working  instantaneous  photography  with  rapid  shutter  1 
nd  the  plates  are,  as  a  rule,  considerably  under-exposed.  Plow  would 
ou  recommend  me  to  develope  these  plates?”-  -  -In  reply:  Let  “  W.” 

.  iopt  the  formula  given  by  Mr.  H.  Y.  E.  Cotesworth  on  page  310  of  our 
sue  of  last  week.  If  this  do  not  effect  the  desired  end,  let  him  employ 
ither  more  sensitive  plates  or  a  shutter  that  does  not  act  quite  so 
ipidly. 

“/’high  is  the  denser,  from  the  point  of  view  of  optical  refraction — water 
r  alcohol?  And  what  relation  do  these  bear  to  glass  and  other  sub- 
;ances?  Your  reply  will  oblige,  yours,  &c.,  John  P.  Richards.”-; — 
^e  reply  that  alcohol  exceeds  water  in  this  respect — the  former  having 
"372  and  the  latter  1’33G  as  its  refractive  index.  That  of  ordinary  plate- 
lass  is  1'540,  which,  however,  is  only  approximative,  as  the  refractive 
adex  varies  with  different  samples. 

“  it  studio  is  a  ridge  roof,  having  glass  on  one  side  only  of  the  same,  and 
lass  down  to  within  four  inches  of  the  floor  on  the  same  side — that  is, 
ve  south  side — consequently  the  sun  is  shining  on  it  all  day,  and  I  have 
reat  difficulty  in  getting  soft  shadows.  All  the  glass  is  covered  with 

'  diite  blinds,  and  I  have  tried  black  over  these  at  the  sitter’s  end,  but 
fithout  much  success.  Will  any  readers  help  me  by  offering  their 
xperience  or  suggestions,  which  will  be  gladly  tried  by  —  Strong 
Light  ?  ” 

1  McKinnell  writes:— “I  want  to  prepare  some  pellicle,  and  should 
ael  much  obliged  if  you  would  enlighten  me  a  little  by  answering  the 
allowing  query  :-— After  preparing  an  emulsion,  if,  instead  of  washing  it 
’hen  set,  I  were  to  pour  over  it  enough  alcohol  to  cover  it,  would  the 
mmonium  nitrate  be  eliminated  from  the  emulsion  as  well  as  the  water.” 
— In  reply:  By  treating  the  emulsion  with  alcohol  in  the  manner 
escribed  the  ammonium  nitrate  would  be  eliminated  along  with  the 
ater. 

“  find  that  a  pjortion  of  my  studio  which  is  much  exposed,  and  which  has 
>  be  put  together  with  glue,  gives  me  no  end  of  trouble  owing  to 
re  action  of  the  weather.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  by  which  the 
lue  may  be  rendered  impervious  to  this  atmospheric  action?  I  have 
lought  of  alum  and  also  of  bichromate  of  potash,  but  ask  your  advice 

revious  to  adopting  any  decided  steps. — Fred.  Nelson.” - In  reply  : 

btain  some  of  the  strongest  Scotch  glue  and  dissolve  it  in  the  smallest 
rssible  quantity  of  water,  afterwards  adding  linseed  oil  and  stirring 
ell  together.  This  is  said  to  be  very  strong  and  well  adapted  for  such 
purpose  as  that  indicated. 


“The  best  remedy  I  can  suggest  to  ‘  W.  M.  H.’is  to  glaze  with  ground 
glass  (the  ground  face  outwards)  the  whole  of  the  sashes  through  which 
the  wall  can  be  seen  from  the  sitter's  point  of  view.  He  may  try  the  effect 
by  pasting  tissue  paper  inside  his  present  glass.  If  he  can  whitewash 
the  wall  it  will  add  to  the  light.  If  the  top  light— that  is,  light  from  the 
sky — has  not  been  reduced  materially  by  the  erection  of  the  wall  he 
will,  I  believe,  be  agreeably  surprised  at  the  result  obtained  by  the  use 
of  the  ground  glass.—  J.  M.  Young.” 

“To  whom  are  we  indebted  for  the  first  symmetrical  lens  employed  in 

photography  and  what  is  the  date  of  its  introduction? — Hlstokicus.” _ 

In  reply:  The  first  symmetrical  doublet  of  which  we  have  any  account 
was  described  by  Mr.  G.  Cundall  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  in  1N44. 
It  was  composed  of  single  (or  non-achromatic)  meniscus  lenses,  one  being 
mounted  at  each  end  of  a  tube,  the  length  of  which  slightly  exceeded 
the  diameter  of  the  lenses.  This  gives  forty  years  as  the  period  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  invention  was  first  introduced. 

E.  U.  inquires  : — “1.  Is  it  necessary  or  compulsory  that  unmounted  copy¬ 
right  photographs  should  bear  any  words  or  notification  to  the  effect  of 
their  being  copyright  ?— 2.  If  I  buy  an  unmounted  photograph  at  a  shop 
or  from  dealers  do  I  run  any  risk  in  copying  it  and  selling  copies,  suppos¬ 
ing  there  is  no  intimation  of  any  copyright  on  it?” - In  reply  :  1.  It  is 

not  necessary  that  a  photograph  shall  bear  upon  it  any  announcement 
of  the  fact  of  its  being  copyright;  hence — 2.  Any  person  who  copies  and 
sells  under  the  circumstances  described  does  so  at  his  own  risk. 

Geo.  Sanderson  writes: — “  One  of  the  sides  of  the  front  lens  of  my  large 
portrait  combination  has  got  a  dark  stain  or  series  of  stains  over  it.  It 
does  not  seem  to  affect  the  definition  ;  but  I  feel  quite  convinced  that  it 
must  cause  the  lens  to  work  much  slower  than  it  once  did.  Is  there  any 
method  by  which  I  can  dissolve  out  the  stain?  I  have  rubbed  it  with 
precipitated  chalk  spread  upon  a  soft  wash-leather  without  producin'' 

any  effect.” - 111  reply :  Mr.  Sanderson  must  obtain  some  putty  powder5 

and,  having  carefully  and  thoroughly  washed  his  hands,  dip  the  point  of 
his  finger  first  in  water  and  then  in  the  powder,  and  rub  the  stains  very 
smartly  with  the  finger  thus  prepared.  This  will  effect  their  removal. 

Lens  writes:— “Are  there  any  means  whereby  a  tall  person  can  be  made 
to  look  shorter  in  a  carte-de-visite  full  length?  I  fancy  there  are,  but  am 
not  certain.  I  have  tried  tilting  the  camera,  raising  and  lowering  the 
front,  &c.  I  have  seen  other  people’s  full  lengths,  same  size  print,  yet  a 
larger  face  and  plenty  of  room  to  spare  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 

figure.  I  get  distortion  from  somewhere.” - In  reply:  If  “Lens” 

has  a  studio  of  sufficient  length  he  may  with  great  ease  reduce  the 
photographic  longitude  of  his  tall  friend  to  any  required  extent.  Let 
him  raise  the  camera  (not  the  camera  front )  to  a  height  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  breast  or  neck  of  the  subject,  and  place  it  at  such  a  distance  as 
to  give  the  required  dimensions  upon  the  focussing-screen.  If,  however 
the  studio  be  not  sufficiently  long  to  admit  of  this,  then  a  lens  of  shorter 
focus  must  be  obtained.  If  the  camera  be  kept  square— that  is.  with¬ 
out  being  tilted— our  querist  may  depend  upon  obtaining  a  portrait  in 
which  there  will  not  be  any  distortion,  but  everything  in  harmonious 
proportion. 

Pembroke  Marshall  (New  York),  referring  to  a  letter  in  our  issue  of 
February  15th,  respecting  the  United  States  as  a  field  in  which  to 
establish  a  lantern  business,  states  that  such  -an  enterprise  demands 
mature  consideration  before  being  embarked  in,  because  (he  says)  “the 
price  of  labour  here,  the  inferiority  of  native  materials,  and  extortionate 
and  almost  prohibitory  tariff  on  any  foreign  production  render  a  mere 
comparison  of  English  and  American  prices  decidedly  misleading. ” — — 
We  imagine  that  Captain  Marshall,  in  speaking  in  a  detracting  manner 
of  the  quality  of  the  “native  materials”  of  his  adopted  country — such 
materials,  at  anyrate,  as  are  requisite  in  the  production  of  photographic 
transparencies  and  lanterns — does  so  with  an  insufficient  acquaintance 
with  these,  as  all  photographers  of  experience  attest  the  excellence  of 
American  chemicals  and  apparatus;  and  in  this  connection  we  do  not 
perceive  what  other  “native  materials”  are  requisite,  unless  it  be  the 
glass  and  the  paper  for  binding  the  edges.  Neither  do  such  specimens  of 
brass  and  tinware  (employed  in  lantern  construction)  as  we  have  seen 
indicate  the  inferiority  alleged.  The  high  price  of  labour  referred  to  is, 
doubtless,  a  consequence  of  the  tariff  on  foreign  productions;  but  with  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  lantern  trade  than  our  correspondent 
can  be  expected  to  have  acquired  he  would  know  that  the  prices  quoted 
in  American  catalogues  leave,  to  those  who  understand  the  business,  emolu¬ 
ments  considerably  in  excess  of  what  is  hoped  for  by  dealers  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  this  after  making  all  allowances  for  high  labour  and 
prohibitory  tariff. 

- : — — - 

forijanp  Column. 

I  will  exchange  a  good  and  pretty  portable  studio  for  anything  useful  in 
photography  or  out  of  it,  if  portable  (see  advertisement). — Address, 
J.  W.,  Bridge-street  Portrait  Rooms,  Runcorn. 

I  will  exchange  a  splendid  background,  12  x  10,  originally  cost  £10,  for  a 
half-plate  camera  and  new  lens,  or  anything  useful  for  an  amateur 
photographer. — Address,  Mac.,  40,  Breck-road,  Liverpool. 

Wanted,  a  good  lens  for  10  x  8  and  smaller  groups,  in  exchange  for  a  silver 
lever  watch,  or  a  new  Singer’s  sewing-machine,  £6  0s.,  or  a  good  portrait 
camera  for  whole-plates;  difference  adjusted.  —  Address,  Principal, 
Berlin  Photo.  Co.,  100,  Victoria-road,  Aldershot. 

I  will  exchange  a  12  x  9-inch  double-geared  rolling-press,  with  steel  plate, 
and  in  perfect  condition,  for  a  good  interior  background  or  useful  acces¬ 
sories,  also  Burrows  and  Colton's  Retouching  in  exchange  for  Robinson's 
Pictorial  Effect  or  Picture-Making  by  Photography.  —Address,  H.  Paruon, 
Bridge-place,  Worksop. 
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I  will  exchange  an  excellent  cabinet  lens,  eight-inch  equivalent  focus,  or  an 
extra-rapid  carte  lens,  for  an  orthoscopic  or  extra-large  portrait  lens  or 
for  a  tourist  camera;  difference  adjusted. — Address,  W.  E.  Debenham, 
Massingham  House,  Haveretock-hill,  N.W. 

Wanted,  Ross’s  No.  2  carte  lens,  in  exchange  for  a  new  mahogany  half¬ 
plate  bellows-body  camera,  screw  adjustment,  double  swing-back,  three 
double  dark  slides,  or  stop  of  cc.  diapason  pipes,  fifty-four  notes,  new, 
complete. — Address,  S.  Arlidge,  photographer,  Weedon,  Northampton. 

I  will  exchange  a  four-lens  gem  camera,  repeating  back,  takes  twelve  on  a 
quarter-plate,  or  a  Victoria  camera  and  lenses,  takes  four  on  a  quarter- 
plate.  Wanted,,  a  5  x  4  or  lialf-plate  lens,  for  groups  and  architecture, 
good  definition,  or  a  binocular  stereoscopic  camera,  with  slides,  &c.,  in 
good  order,  or  offers. — Address,  A.  Hopkins,  21,  Bartholomew-street, 
St.  Olave’s-row,  Exeter. 


[May  23,  IBM 

G.  V  ETHERS.--  The  marking  on  th«-  varnished  negative  i-  due  t->  the  hi, 
sulphite  of  soda  not  being  thoroughly  removed  by  washing ;  <.,  ... 
quently  it  has  crystallised  out  through  the  varnish.  If  n.  nen.  *e 
contain  hyposulphite  <>f  i-mbi  im  va rnidi  will  pr<  M-nt  it  -  joining  thu  i 
to  the  surface. 

(J.  E.  L.— -By  merely  looking  at  a  sample  of  gelatine  it  is  imp'--ible  to  .« 
any  reliable  judgment  on  its  merits  for  dry-plate  making.  All  thin  ;. 
tines  of  the  best  kind  arc  sc  much  alike  in  outward  appeaiance  thai  ■ 
cannot  sajq  from  the  examination  of  a  piece  a  few  inch,--  M) 

the  maker  of  the  particular  sample  yon  eneh  l 
■say  with  certainty,  namely,  that  this  particular  sample  is  ’  one  f 
excellent  quality  as  a  gelatine.  As  you  do  not  succeed  with  it  for  , 
plate  work  try  another  sample. 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
Photographs  Registered. — 

Frederick  Argali,  High  Cross,  Truro.  —  Seven  Photographs  of  Dr. 

Wilkinson,  Bishop  of  Truro. 

John  Thornbury,  Brunswiclc-road,  Gloucester. — Photograph  of  Jtercdos 
in  St.  Michael's  Church,  Gloucester. 

William  Lawrence  Wildy,  Dumfries  Blouse,  Armley,  Yorks. — Photo¬ 
graph  of  the  Interior  of  a  Siemens'  Furnace  after  Melting  2,000  Tons  of 
Steel. 

Peter  Davidson,  Eglinton  Photographic  Studio,  Eglinton  Toll,  Glasgow- 
— Three  Photographs  of  the  English  and  Scotch  Draught  Team  —  On' 
Photograph  of  the  English,  One  of  the  Scotch,  an  One  of  Both  Together. 

Dr.  E.  Liesegang,  Ph.D. — Received:  Die  Collodion -Vo  jahren  and  Dcr 
Silbcr-Druck.  In  our  next. 

A.  Z. — We  shall  bear  the  subject  in  mind,  and  may  possibly  devote  to  it 
an  article  or  two  on  some  future  occasion. 

Darkness. — Weil-seasoned  pine  will  answer  quite  well  for  a  box  for 
storing  dry  plates  either  before  or  after  exposure. 

F.  F. — The  crown  masks  and  discs  are  only  to  be  obtained  through  agents 
or  dealers.  The  manufacturers  do  not  supply  them  retail. 

W.  C.  (F.  Hill) — The  stains  appear  to  be  due  to  the  prints  adhering  to¬ 
gether  while  in  the  hyposulphite  bath.  See  answer  to  “P.  P.” 

W.  J.  Blagden. — Your  orthographic  lens  is  incomplete  if,  as  you  say,  the 
back  compound  consists  of  only  one  glass.  No  wonder  it  does  not 
perform  satisfactorily.  You  had  better  take  it  to  the  optician  whose 
name  the  instrument  bears. 

F.  S.  L. — Better  send  us  a  negative  or  two  to  see  the  effect.  From  what 
you  say,  however,  we  surmise  that  light  linds  its  way  through  the  leather 
hinge  and  produces  the  effects  of  which  you  complain.  Examine  the 
slides  carefully  in  strong  sunlight. 

Bartholomew. — You  would  do  better  to  purchase  the  material  than  to 
make  it  yourself,  unless  you  have  some  little  knowledge  of  chemistry. 
We  imagine  that  any  photographic  chemist  can  supply  it.  Messrs. 
\V ratten  and  Wainwright,  we  know,  keep  it  in  stock. 

Warwick. — Your  best  plan  will  be  to  advertise  in  the  columns  set  apart 
for  the  purpose.  Judging  from  your  specimens,  if  they  are  a  fair  sample 
of  your  work,  we  should  say  you  will  have  but  little  difficulty  in 
obtaining  employment  as  assistant  operator  at  a  moderate  salary. 

W.  H.  II. — The  neutral  sulphite  rapidly  oxidises  into  sulphate  both  in  the 
crystals  and  in  solution.  The  acid  or  bisulphite  is  more  permanent, 
and,  from  the  fact  that  it  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  sulphurous  acid’ 
is  better,  and  retains  its  properties  longer  as  an  adjunct  to  the  developer’ 

Wm.  G.  Bateman. — The  cause  of  the  blurring  is  not  that  the  exposure  was 
not  rapid  enough,  but  that  the  camera  moved  during  the  exposure — per¬ 
haps  from  the  jerk  of  the  shutter.  If  you  examine  the  negative  closely 
you  will  find  that  the  buildings  and  stationary  objects  are  quite  as  much 
blurred  as  the  moving  ones. 

S.  J.  Y. — If  you  read  the  article  again  you  will  see  that,  when  the  ivorine 
was  simply  soaked  in  cold  water,  and  then  applied,  the  picture  was  not 
allowed  to  dry  first.  If  the  picture  be  dried,  then  vve  advise  its  being 
made  warm  before  the  ivorine  is  squeegeed  upon  it.  When  this  has 
been  done  perfect  adhesion  will,  undoubtedly,  be  secured. 

E.  Ashton.— All  will  depend  upon  your  ability.  You  must  bear  in  mind 
that  a  business  is  not  established  and  a  good  connection  secured  at  once, 
some  time  being  necessary  for  the  purpose.  Doubtless,  if  you  advertise 
well,  and  issue  good  work,  you  will  succeed.  Possibly  the  vicinity  of 
London  would  be  the  most  desirable  position  in  which  to  commence 
business. 

Studio. — It  is  almost  impossible  to  answer  your  query,  as  you  have  failed 
to  include  in  your  drawing  any  more  than  the  actual  roof  of  the  house, 
and  nothing  below.  If  there  be  a  room  below  what  is  shown  in  the 
sketch — say  nine  or  ten  feet  high — then  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  put  in  a 
glass  side;  also  remove  a  portion  of  the  slates  and  substitute  glass  in 
their  place. 

P.  P. — 1.  Imperfect  fixation  is  the  cause  of  the  stains.  Either  the  fixing 
bath  was  too  weak  in  the  first  instance,  or  too  many  prints  had  been 
fixed  in  it.  The  stains  may,  however,  have  been  caused  by  the  prints 
sticking  together  while  in  the  hyposulphite  solution  or  in  the  first 
washing  water. — 2.  The  meaning  is  that  with  a  large  aperture  the  lens 
will  cover  the  smaller  size,  and  with  a  small  stop  the  largest-sized  plate. 


Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.  —  The  next  mout 
technical  meeting  of  this  Society  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  next, 
27th  inst.,  at  eight  o’clock  p.m.,  at  5a,  Pall  Mall  East. 

Photographic  Clue.— At  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  this  ('lull, 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  on  Wednesday  next,  the  28th  imt ,  i 
subject  for  discussion  will  be  —  The  Preparation  of  Lantern  Slid 
This  being  the  last  lantern  night  of  the  season,  members  and  visit, 
are  invited  to  bring  slides. 

A  Caution. — The  following  may  he  interesting  to  many  phot 
graphers:— An  order  has,  it  is  stated  (according  to  the  StamUira 
been  issued  from  the  Home  Office  to  “Royal  tradesmen”  througho 
the  country,  .calling  upon  them  to  produce  the  letters  patent  permittn 
them  to  use  the  designation.  The  order  lias  caused  considerable  llutt 
in  Aberdeen,  where,  by  reason  of  the  proximity  of  Balmoral,  there  a, 
some  thirty  tradesmen  who,  having  been  appointed  to  purvey  to  tl 
Queen  s  household,  use  the  word  “  Royal.”  The  letter  points  out  th; 
if  the  persons  are  unable  to  produce  letters  patent  there  are  certai 
heavy  penalties  to  which  they  have  subjected  themselves  for  the  trad 

ing  under  a  false  title. - There  are  many  photographers,  both  ii 

London  and  the  provinces,  who  are  employing  the  royal  arms  withou 
any  further  right  than  having  on  one  or  two  occasions  photographer 
members  of  the  royal  family. 

Improvements  in  Head-Rests. — Notwithstanding  the  reduction  in 
the  time  of  exposure  that  has  been  effected  by  the  employment  of 
gelatine  plates,  and  the  less  liability  there  is  to  move  on  the  part  o{% 
sitter,  no  photographer  who  values  his  reputation  will  care  to  forest 
the  all-powerful  sei  vices  of  the  head-rest,  which  ever  since  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  photography  to  portraiture  has  rendered  most  important  aid 
to  the  artist  in  obtaining  stability  and  consequent  sharpness.  Our 
attention  has  been  directed  to  several  improvements  recently  effected 
in  this  important  studio  adjunct  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Emmerson,  engineer, 
Leeds,  who  for  many  years  has  made  this  piece  of  apparatus  such  a 
favourite  study  as  to  have  arrived  at  as  near  an  approach  to  perfection 
in  its  construction  as  we  ever  expect  to  sec  accomplished.  The  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  latest  mechanical  efforts  of  M  r.  Emmerson  are  extreme 
rigidity  combined  with  great  facility  of  movement  and  adjustment  to 
the  figure.  Our  readers  will  remember  that  we  had  occasion  a  few 
years  ago  to  eulogise  very  highly  the  Emmerson  head-rest.  Since  that 
time  the  special  features  to  which  we  then  directed  attention  have  been 
still  further  improved. 
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Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  Two  Weeks  ending  Mag  21,  1884. 

Thesis  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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'REE  SILVER  AND  SENSITIVENESS  IN  GELATINE 
EMULSION. 

1  siting  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton’s  method  of  forming 
a  emulsion  by  precipitation  and  subsequent  removal  of  the  decom- 
}  ition  products  of  the  operation,  we  some  months  ago  suggested 
ts  possibility  which  this  process  seemed  to.  afford  of  utilising  the 
s  sitising  action  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  upon  the  -bromide  without 
1  nging  into  force  the  fogging  effect  that  salt  usually  induces  by 
i  combination  with  the  gelatine. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising,  considering  the  important  role  that 
1  se  silver  played  in  rapid  collodion  emulsions,  that  something  more 
ould  not  have  been  done  to  extend  its  use  to  gelatine ;  but  the 
gleet  in  this  direction  has,  no  doubt,  been  mainly  due  to  two 
c  ises : — First,  the  deleterious  action  of  the  free  silver  on  the  gelatine  ; 
a  1,  second,  the  fact  that  a  large  excess  of  soluble  bromide  in  the 
eulsion,  while  safe-guarding  it  from  fog,  exerts  no  injurious 
i  uence  on  the  sensitiveness  of  the  resulting...  films  if  completely 
r  roved  by  washing.  In  the  case  of  collodion  emulsion  the  result 
idifferent;  for  every  fraction  of  a  grain  of  free  bromide  employed 
i  the  preparation  of  the  emulsion  produces  an  effect  upon  its  final 
s  sitiveness,  however  thoroughly  it  may  be  removed.  To  secure  the 
Idlest  sensitiveness  it  is  absolutely  needful' to  have  an  excess  of 
s  er  nitrate — a  condition  of  things  usually  adopted  in  spite  of  the 
nessity  it  brought  for  increased  precautions  against  fog  and  the 
gater  delicacy  required  in  all  the  manipulations.  When,  there- 
f'?,  it  was  found  that  free  bromide  exerted  no  slowing  action  upon 
aelatine  film  under  certain  conditions,  while  it  preserved  it  from 
f  during  preparation,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  that  experi- 
r  ntalists  should  turn  away  from  free  silver  with  its  concomitant 
t  ubles — far  greater  in  connection  with  gelatine  than  with  collodion. 

-t  is  true  that  some  of  the  early  formulae  for  gelatino-bromide 
f|'vided  for,  or  even  attached  special  importance  to,  an  excess  of 
srer  over  soluble  bromide;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
ndes  of  emulsification  then  adopted  really  secured  an  excess  of 
3  er,  or,  in  any  case,  whether  films  so  prepared  possessed  even  the 
tist  ordinary  keeping  qualities.  During  the  earlier  days  of  the 
1  itino-bromide  process  the  emulsification  only  extended  at  the 
iipt  to  a  few  hours,  and  the  full  strength  of  twenty  grains  of 
gitine  to  each  ounce  of  emulsion  was  present  during  that  period. 
I  der  such  circumstances  it  is  probable  that,  though  according  to 
t  equivalents  of  silver  and  bromide  employed  the  former  might 
L  in  excess,  yet,  in  consequence  of  the  shortness  of  the  emulsifi- 
c  ion  and  the  viscid  nature  of  the  vehicle,  that  complete  combination 
rght  not  have  taken  place  and  that  both  silver  and  bromide 
'■’pained  in  the  free  or  uncombined  state.  Aw  this  latter  case  the 
Ljieficial  action  of  the  excess  of  silver  upon  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
pulsion  could  not  arise,  though  its  injurious  combination  with  the 
gitine  would  be  proceeding  all  the  time;  and  though  the  effect 
light  not  be  immediately  evident,  being  masked  by  the  action  of 
t  uncombined  bromide,  it  remained  nevertheless  to  make  itself 
pihle  in  a  very  short  time  after  the  removal  of  the  soluble  bromide, 
fhus,  Mr.  Herbert  B.  Berkeley,  some  five  years  ago,  exhibited  at 
d  i  of  the  meetings  of  the  Parent  Society  a  number  of  plates  prepared 
i  the  earlier  experimental  days  of  the  gelatine  process  with  excess 
(  silver,  and  which  had  been  kept  only  a  few  weeks  before  they 


turned  red  from  the  action  of  the  silver  upon  the  gelatine.  The 
emulsion  was  thoroughly  washed  to  free  it  frem  the  excess  of  silver, 
and  the  piates  when  freshly  made  worked  perfectly  ;  but,  after  a 
short  time,  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  the  gelatino-silver 
compound  set  in  and  ruined  the  plates  completely. 

It  was  a  well-known  fact  that  with  many  of  the  old  and  obsolete 
dry-plate  processes  very  sensitive  films  (in  those  days)  could  be 
obtained  by  using  a  preservative  containing  a  trace  of  silver 
nitrate,  or  (which  amounted  to  the  same  thing)  by  not  removing 
the  whole  of  the  free  silver  from  the  film  before  applying  the  pre¬ 
servative.  But  such  plates  possessed  vei  y  poor  keeping  qualities, 
and  were,  moreover,  far  more  prone  to  fog  and  other  defects  than 
those  entirely  free  from  silver.  Similarly,  it  has  been  proposed  on 
the  continent  to  increase  the  sensitiveness  of  our  present  gelatine 
plates  by  treating  the  dried  films  with  a  dilute  solution  of  silver 
nitrate  or  other  soluble  silver  salt ;  but,  though  the  effect  sought  is  in  a 
measure  gained,  the  plates  will  only  keep  for  a  few  hours,  or,  at  the 
most,  a  few  days. 

"We  will  revert  to  collodion  emulsion  with  a  view  of  showing  the 
analogy  between  gelatine  and  collodion  films  in  connection  with  free 
silver.  An  emulsion  made  with  a  decided  excess  (not  necessarily  a 
large  one)  of  soluble  bromide  possess  considerable  keeping  powers 
whether  in  the  unwashed  or  washed  state,  but  never  attains  to  the 
highest  degree  of  sensitiveness.  Here  the  soluble  silver  salt,  having  a 
comparatively  feeble  attraction  for  the  organic  matter  of  the  collodion, 
is  monopolised,  so  to  say,  by  the  bromide  ;  no  organic  compound  of 
a  fogging  nature  is  formed,  and  the  excess  of  soluble  bromide  acts 
as  a  restrainer  to  any  fogging  tendency  that  might  arise. 

If,  however,  the  conditions  be  reversed  and  the  silver  be  in 
excess  we  have  an  emulsion  which  up  to  a  certain  point  works 
well  and  will  attain  a  sensitiveness  greater  than  in  the  previous 
case  ;  after  this  it  commences  to  become  foggy,  grows  worse  and 
worse,  loses  its  sensitiveness,  and  finally  becomes  utterly  worthless. 
If  it  be  used  for  coating  plates,  or  be  precipitated  in  the  form  of 
pellicle  just  when  it  has  reached  the  proper  stage,  the  resulting 
films  (or  pellicle)  retain  the  good  qualities  which  the  emulsion 
possessed  at  that  stage.  This  stage — that  is  to  say,  the  point  at 
which  the  highest  sensitiveness  and  the  least  tendency  to  fog  are 
best  combined — may  be  presumed  to  arise  when  exact  neutrality 
has  been  reached,  when  the  whole  of  the  soluble  bromide  has 
been  taken  up  by  the  silver  nitrate.  From  that  moment,  though 
the  sensitiveness  may  go  on  increasing  (by  the  action  of  the  excess 
of  silver  nitrate  upon  the  .  silver  bromide),  the  injurious  action  of 
the  free  silver  exerts  itself  upon  the  organic  constituents  of  the 
emulsion,  and,,  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  degree  of  excess,  the 
whole  becomes  useless. 

But  let  us  go  a  step  further.  In  addition  to  the  excess  of  silver 
mentioned  in  the  last  instance  let  us  add  a  certain  quantity  of  nitric 
acid  ;  the  exact  amount  will  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  silver  in 
excess  and  other  conditions.  Now  we  shall  find  that  when  the 
neutrality  point  is  reached — that  is,  when  the  whole  of  the  soluble 
bromide  has  been  converted — the  emulsion  goes  on  increasing  in 
sensitiveness,  but  retains  its  good  qualities,  instead  of  “  going  back, 
as  in  the  previous  case.  By  a  suitable  adjustment  of  the  quantities 
of  silver  and  acid  an  emulsion  may  be  made  which  possesses  the 
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property  of  keeping,  if  not  indefinitely,  at  least  for  a  very  long 
period — extending  to  months  at  anyrate — and  the  sensitiveness  of 
which  becomes  very  great. 

The  first  inference  to  be  drawn  is  that  the  acid  prevents  the 
combination  between  the  silver  and  the  organic  matter;  but  this  is, 
we  think,  disproved  by  the  progressive  alteration  in  the  character 
of  the  structure  of  the  collodion  as  well  as  of  the  image  produced 
by  the  emulsion  as  the  length  of  action  is  prolonged.  The  action 
appears  rather  to  lie  in  the  power  of  the  acid  to  prevent  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  an  insoluble  organic  compound.  While  the  free  silver  goes 
On  producing  its  accelerating  effect  upon  the  silver  bromide  it  is, 
also,  in  conjunction  with  the  acid,  acting  upon  the  cellulose.  In  the 
absence  of  acid  a  “pyroxylate”  of  silver  or  some  similar  compound 
of  an  insoluble  character  would  be  formed  which,  remaining  in 
the  collodion  film  after  washing,  produces  fog.  In  the  presence  of 
a  suitable  acid,  however,  the  organic  compound,  whatever  it  may 
be,  remains,  if  not  permanently,  at  any  rate  for  a  considerable  time, 
in  a  soluble  condition,  and  in  that  state  is  removed  when  the  films 
(or  pellicle)  are  washed,  and  so  the  fog  is  eliminated. 

Such,  at  least,  is  the  most  plausible  theory  that  suggests  itself  in 
explanation  of  the  action  of  acids  in  emulsions  containing  free 
silver.  For  instances  of  an  analogous  character  we  need  not  go 
beyond  the  bounds  of  photographic  practice.  The  addition  of  acid 
to  the  developer  for  wet  plates  is  simply  made  for  the  purpose  of 
arresting  or  delaying  the  formation  of  a  precipitate  when 
it  comes  in  contact  with  a  solution  of  silver.  In  the  case  of 
the  iron  developer  the  organic  element  is  absent ;  but  with  gallic 
or  pyrogallic  acid  we  have  conditions  nearly  identical  with  those 
that  prevail  in  the  case  of  an  emulsion  containing  free  silver. 

Watch  a  solution  of  plain  pyro.  while  a  few  drops  of  neutral  solu¬ 
tion  of  silver  nitrate  are  stirred  in.  It  instantly  becomes  black, 
muddy,  and  opaque,  and  in  a  very  short  time  a  dense  deposit  is 
formed.  Into  the  same  solution  of  pyro.  now  stir  a  little  solution  of 
silver  acidified  with  acetic,  citric,  or,  better  still,  nitric  acid,  and  note 
the  result.  At  first  there  is  no  change ;  then  a  slight  discolouration, 
which  gradually  deepens  through  various  shades  of  yellow  and  red 
until  the  solution  becomes  opaque  from  the  intensity  of  the  coloura¬ 
tion,  but  remains  clear,  and  if  diluted  becomes  again  clear  and 
transparent.  In  the  presence  of  acid  the  formation  of  the  muddy, 
opaque  deposit  is  delayed  for  a  considerable  time,  even  when  the 
proportion  of  acid  is  small;  and  if  nitric  acid  be  employed  the  time 
is  prolonged  to  hours. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  acid  added  to  an  emulsion 
may  perform  a  strictly  similar  function;  indeed,  it  is  by  no  means 
difficult  to  prove  the  case  if  argument  by  analogy  be  accepted  as 
proof.  But  this  part  of  the  subject  we  must  leave  until  next 
week. 

— - —*■ - - - 

SUBORDINATING  OBJECTS  WHILE  BEING 
PHOTOGRAPHED. 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  American  Photographic  Times  we  observe 
that  our  friend  the  editor  of  that  well-known  journal  describes  a 
method  by  which  any  one  object  situated  on  a  different  plane  from 
another — and,  from  its  nature  and  configuration,  apt  to  have  its 
characteristic  outline  lost  by  becoming  merged  into  the  other — may 
be  dissociated  from  it  so  as  to  preserve  its  individuality  in  a  photo¬ 
graph.  For  example:  a  tree  backed  by  other  trees  of  similar  form 
and  colour ;  a  piece  of  architecture  backed  b}7  edifices  into  which  its 
tout  ensemble  becomes  merged — such  subjects,  when  photographed, 
would  lose  their  identity  in  those  situated  immediately  behind. 

The  means  recommended  by  our  contemporary  for  discriminating 
between  them  is  the  introduction  of  an  extemporised  atmospheric 
perspective,  which  would  act  very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  if  a 
huge  white  screen  had  been  dropped  behind  the  chief  features  of  the 
view  which  was  being  photographed,  and  allowed  to  remain  there, 
perhaps,  two-thirds  of  the  time  of  exposure,  and  then  withdrawn. 
The  method  by  which  this  “  artificial  atmosphere  ”  (as  it  is  termed) 
is  obtained  is  by  the  igniting  of  any  smoke-producing  material 
between  the  tree,  monument,  or  whatever  other  object  is  to  be 
photographed  in  its  individuality  and  those  objects  situated  at  a 
(greater  distance  from  the  camera,  but  still  sufficiently  near  to  mar, 


by  their  presence  and  force,  the  completeness  of  the  piece  dc  reetitu L 
of  the  picture. 

Having  lately  tested  the  system  to  which  we  have  referred,  * 
can  vouch  for  its  efficacy,  especially  when  the  circumstances  of  ; 
composition  lend  themselves  to  this  method  of  obtaining  an  artili  \ 
atmosphere;  but  in  many  c;ises  it  is  not  convenient  to  acconml 
nor,  if  it  were,  is  it  at  all  times  expedient  to  adopt,  such  mean 
improving  upon  nature.  We,  therefore,  propose  here  to  describ 
purely  lenticular  method  by  which  the  same  end  may  in  so 
measure  be  achieved. 

This  system  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  dissimilarities  in  1 
anterior  conjugates  of  a  lens  of  long  focus  and  large  aperture  ex, 
and  are  of  so  pronounced  a  character  in  their  bearing  upon  defiuiti 
that  when  an  object  situated  on  one  plane  is  made  sharp  everythi ; 
else  is  quite  out  of  focus.  The  object  may  be  a  tree,  a  garden  aim 
a  monument  in  a  cemetery,  or  any  other  object  having  a  position  < 
a  plane  removed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  from  that  upon  whit 
are  situated  the  objects  at  each  side  of  the  composition  and  beliinl 
the  chief  subject  here  under  consideration.  Under  ordinary  circun 
stances  lenses  are  well  diaphragmed  down  in  order  that  they  aha 
have  great  penetrative  power,  or  “  depth  of  focus,”  as  it  is  sonu 
times  designated  ;  but  in  the  case  now  contemplated  an  effect  of 
totally  opposite  character  is  sought  to  be  produced.  We  require  t 
have  the  individual  tree  sufficiently  sharp  to  stand  out  isolated  fron 
its  forest  companions,  which  must  all  remain  in  such  complete  sub 
ordination  to  it  as  to  form  mere  accessories  to  a  picture  in  which  i 
plays  the  chief  part. 

Every  portrait  photographer  is  well  aware  that  a  large  portrait 
combination  of  (say)  ten  or  twelve  inches  focus  possesses  so  little 
ability  to  represent  different  planes  with  an  equal  degree  of  sharp¬ 
ness  as  to  render  it  difficult,  when  working  with  full  aperture  from 
a  near  standpoint,  to  get  the  nose,  eyes,  and  ears  of  a  sitter  de¬ 
lineated  with  an  uniform  degree  of  sharpness  ;  and  this  discrepancy  is 
still  more  strongly  marked  when  the  focus  is  longer.  We  here 
subjoin  a  few  instances  of  effects  obtained  out  of  doors  by  working 
with  certain  lenses  at  full  aperture. 

A  tree  situated  at  a  distance  of  fifty  feet,  having  other  trees  of 
similar  form  and  colour  as  its  background  at  a  distance  of  three 
hundred  yards,  was  projected  on  the  ground  glass  of  the  camera  by  a 
lens  having  a  diameter  of  three  and  three-quarter  inches  with  a  focus 
of  thirty  inches.  When  this  tree  w’as  in  sharp  focus  those  at 
greater  distances  were  represented  as  a  confused  mass.  For  scien¬ 
tific  purposes,  a  correct  picture^of  the  tree  being  required — one  in 
which  its  individuality  would  not  be  interfered  with  by  the  intru¬ 
sion  of  the  details  of  those  behind — this  condition  of  lens  and 
aperture  fulfilled  the  requirement  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  To 
get  the  more  distant  objects  delineated  with  the  same  sharpness  as 
that  of  the  principal  tree  a  stop  of  half-an-inch  had  to  be  em¬ 
ployed,  but  under  these  circumstances  the  outline  and  individuality 
of  the  foliage  of  such  special  tree  were  quite  lost. 

The  position  of  the  camera  was  now  shifted  so  as  to  bring  within 
the  line  of  central  sight  a  second  tree  standing  about  sixty  feet 
behind  the  primary  oue  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  When 
working  with  full  aperture  there  was  a  proper  degree  of  distinction 
between  the  sharpness  of  the  two,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  get  one 
tree  thoroughly  isolated  from  the  other.  As  this  appeared  to  be  a 
good  subject  for  trying  the  Times’  method  of  effecting  a  separation 
of  the  two  by  the  introduction  of  the  “  artificial  atmosphere  ”  we 
inserted  a  diaphragm  sufficiently  small  to  render  both  equally  sharp, 
in  which  state  their  identities  became  completely  merged  in  each 
other.  A  friend  who  was  in  attendance  to  aid  in  the  experiment 
now  ignited  some  damp  hay  between  the  two  trees,  and  the  day 
being  calm  and  well  adapted  for  the  experiment  a  thin  film  of 
smoke  was  soon  perceived  to  spread  throughout  the  space  inter¬ 
vening  between  the  trees;  the  nearer  one  was  shown  as  being 
clear  and  brilliant  against  a  smoky  background,  in  which,  however, 
the  second  tree  was  plainly  to  be  seen,  but  through  a  hazy  medium. 
At  this  juncture  an  exposure  was  made,  and  the  photographic  effect 
of  the  intervening  “  atmosphere  ”  was  of  even  a  more  pronounced 
character  than  that  presented  to  the  eye  without  the  camera.  Tho 
success  of  the  scheme  was  unmistakable. 
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A  standard  rose  tree  was  brought  directly  against  an  iron  gate 
living  thick  vertical  bars  and  an  ornamental  design  at  the  top,  this 
rangement  having  been  selected  in  order  to  render  the  subject  as 
n fused  as  possible.  The  tree  was  photographed  by  the  full 
ierture  of  a  whole-plate  portrait  lens  at  a  distance  of  eleven  feet 
3 ai  the  camera,  and  its  outlines  were  exceedingly  well  defined. 
ie  gate,  on  the  contrary,  was  so  blurred  by  being  out  of  focus  as 
be  quite  indistinguishable  as  regards  its  details.  From  a  scientific 
int  of  view  this  photograph  possesses  interest;  pictorially  it  is 
’ensive.  By  inserting  a  diaphragm  sufficiently  small  both  gate 
d  tree  were  brought  into  an  equal  degree  of  sharpness,  and  a 
cond  photograph  was  taken,  in  which  the  gate  is  so  decided  in  its 
igular  outlines  as  to  destroy  the  pictorial  beauty  of  the  tree.  A 
ird  one  was  then  taken,  and  during  the  exposure  a  few  chips  of 
sinous  wood,  which  had  been  ignited  to  an  extent  sufficient  to 
ait  smoke,  were  laid  on  the  earth  between  the  tree  and  the  gate, 
i  developing  the  resultant  negative  it  was  soon  found  that  an 
tonishing  difference  had  been  effected ;  for  the  gate,  although 
arp  as  before,  was  now  seen  as  through  a  misty  veil  and  subordinate 
the  tree  to  an  extent  greatly  exceeding  the  anticipations  of  those 
•esent  during  the  experiment. 

The  conclusion  at  which  we  have  arrived  from  these  and  numerous 
ther  similar  experiments  is  this — that  for  such  scientific  purposes 
3  the  delineating  of  a  monument  or  tree  for  placing  upon  wood  to 
e  engraved,  for  isolating  it  from  its  surroundings,  so  as  to  be  made 
eadily  amenable  to  the  touching-out  brush  or  for  being  examined 
i  the  interests  of  science  in  contradistinction  to  those  of  art,  a  lens 
f  long  focus  worked  with  a  large  aperture  fulfils  the  condition 
ufficiently  well  for  such  purposes.  But  in  all  cases  where  great 
enetrative  range  is  to  be  secured  by  the  employment  of  a  small 
iaphragm,  recourse  will  have  to  be  made  to  an  artificial  atmosphere, 
ach  as  that  obtained  by  the  means  here  mentioned,  unless  the 
atural  atmosphere  be  at  the  time  sufficiently  dense  to  effect  the 
olation,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  object  required  to  be  photo- 
raphed. 

THE  NEW  COPYRIGHT  BILL. 

/AST  week  we  promised  to  refer  again  to  the  projected  Copyright 
ict,  there  being  one  or  two  points  in  connection  with  it,  if  the  Bill 
ass  without  amendment,  which  will  prove  very  inconvenient  to 
lany  portrait  photographers.  We  allude  to  those  contained  in 
lause  10,  which  prohibits  the  exhibition  of  portraits  without  the 
tters’  consent.  Some  two  years  back,  it  may  be  remembered,  we 
irected  attention  to  this  matter,  and  some  discussion  on  the  subject 
)ok  place  in  our  columns  at  the  time.  But  the  same  clause, 
fithout  alteration,  is,  we  find,  included  in  the  Bill  now  before 
'arliament. 

In  this  clause  nothing  is  said  definitely  as  to  the  absolute  owner- 
hip  of  a  portrait  negative  taken  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business. 

>y  implication,  however,  it  is  clearly  to  be,  as  it  is  at  present, 
ccording  to  the  custom  of  trade,  the  property  of  the  photographer. 
Although  there  is  no  mention  in  the  Bill  to  this  effect,  the  clause  is 
ery  stringent  with  regard  to  the  use  that  may  be — or,  rather,  may 
iot  be  made  of  it,  thereby  implying  the  ownership  in  the  photo- 
raph.  It  stipulates  that  in  connection  with  any  portrait  taken  on 
ommission  it  shall  be  unlawfulfor  the  photographer,  whether  he  owns 
he  copyright  therein  or  not,  to  sell,  offer  for  sale,  or  exhibit  in  public, 

>r  in  any  shop  window,  “  or  otherwise,”  any  copy  of  the  portrait, 
mless  he  has  previously  obtained,  in  writing,  the  consent  of  the 
litter  This  clause  will,  of  course,  render  it  illegal  for  anyone  to 
ixhibit  portraits  in  show-cases  or  reception-rooms  without  first 
)btaining  the  sitters’  permission. 

This  clause  enacts,  if  it  become  law  without  amendment,  that 
nyone  infringing  it,  by  making  use  of  the  negative  without  the 
onsent  of  the  sitter  (and  in  writing,  too),  may  be  summoned  before 
.ny  court  having  summary  jurisdiction — such  as  a  police  court,  for 
nstance  when  the  judge  will  have  the  power  to  order  all  copies  to 
)e  given  up  to  the  sitter;  and  not  only  the  prints,  but  the  negative 
ilso.  Very  stringently  framed  is  this  clause,  for  it  enacts  that,  in  the 
went  of  the  copies  and  negatives  not  being  given  up  as  ordered,  or 
upon  the  evidence  of  one  credible  witness  ”  that  all  of  them  have  j 


not  been  delivered  up,  the  court  may  grant  a  warrant  to  search  the 
photographer’s  house  or  any  premises  belonging  to  him  or  that  may 
be  suspected  of  containing  them,  and,  if  any  be  found,  to  seize  them 
precisely  as  if  they  were  infringements  of  a  copyright,  as  in  clause 
17,  which  gives  power  to  search  premises  suspected  to  contain 
pirated  copies. 

The  Bill,  if  it  pass,  will  press  heavily  on  those  photographers 
who,  when  they  happen  to  obtain  an  exeeptionally-good  picture,  or 
the  portrait  of  some  well-known  or  illustrious  individual,  scruple 
not  to  utilise  the  negative  for  producing  specimens  for  their  show¬ 
cases — perhaps,  even  for  sale — -whether  the  sitter  acquiesce  or  not. 
At  the  present  time  if  this  be  done  it  is,  perhaps,  questionable  if  the 
sitter  have  a  legal  remedy,  except,  perhaps,  by  process  of  injunction 
in  chancery,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  an  expensive  and,  in 
this  instance,  for  want  of  a  precedent,  a  somewhat  dubious  pro¬ 
ceeding.  Certainly,  at  present  sitters  have  not  a  remedy  by 
summary  proceedings,  but  under  the  new  Bill  all  they  will  have  to 
do  will  be  to  summon  the  offending  photographer  to  the  nearest 
police  court,  when  the  magistrate  will  compel  him  nut  only  to 
discontinue  the  exhibition  or  sale,  but  to  baud  over  to  the  com¬ 
plainant  sitter  all  the  prints  in  his  possession,  as  well  as  the 
negatives,  which  will  then  become  his  or  her  property. 

We  are  aware  that  many  show-cases  would  present  a  very 
different  appearance  to  what  they  do  now  if  it  were  imperative 
that  portraits  should  not  be  exhibited  without  the  sitter’s  per¬ 
mission  first  being  obtained.  In  such  instances  as  this  the  new 
Copyright  Bdl,  if  it  become  law,  will  prove  very  inconvenient. 
But,  after  all,  we  can  see  no  legitimate  ground  for  complaint.  If 
the  exhibition  of  a  portrait  be  not  unpleasant  to  the  sitter  per¬ 
mission  can  easily  be  obtained.  If,  however,  permission  be  not 
accorded  then  the  exhibition  would  certainly  be  distasteful,  and 
thus  cause  annoyance. 

This  same  clause  will  also  materially  affect  the  returns  of  many 
photographic  establishments  who  do  a  considerable  business  in 
making  enlargements  without  previously  obtaining  the  sitters’ 
permission,  simply  on  the  speculation  that  they  may  eventually  be 
purchased,  or,  if  not,  will  serve  for  specimens.  Such  pictures,  when 
made,  are  often  purchased,  rather  to  prevent  the  chance  of  their 
being  publicly  exhibited  or  disposed  of  in  a  manner  distasteful 
to  the  sitter  than  because  they  are  actually  required ;  or,  in  some 
cases,  as  we  know,  even  approved  of.  Under  the  new  Act — if  it 
become  an  Act — this  system  of  trading  will  become  illegal,  and 
sitters,  instead  of  being  compelled  to  purchase  pictures  in  order 
to  ensure  themselves  from  annoyance,  can  summon  the  offending 
photographer  before  a  magistrate,  who  will  compel  him  to  hand 
over  the  enlargement,  and  not  only  the  enlargement,  but  the 
original  negative,  the  enlarged  transparency  or  negative  (if  any), 
as  well,  without  payment. 

Looking  at  the  matter  in  an  impartial  spirit,  it  will  scarcely  be 
disputed  that  the  photographer  who  has  been  paid  for  taking  a 
portrait,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  has  no  moral  right 
whatever  to  afterwards  make  use  of  the  negative  for  his  own 
purpose — whether  it  be  to  produce  from  it  copies  as  specimens  for 
his  show-case  or  reception-room,  for  sale,  or  to  make  an  enlargement 
peculating  on  its  being  eventually  purchased.  He  has  been  paid 
his  price  for  the  work  he  was  commissioned  to  do,  and  should, 
therefore,  be  content  with  the  transaction. 

As  the  question  now  stands  there  appears  to  be  very  little  chance  of 
this  portion  of  the  Bill  being  amended  in  favour  of  the  photographer, 
nor  can  we  see  any  legitimate  ground  for  amendment  in  this  respect, 
as  it  is  apparently  framed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  protection  to 
the  public  from  the  improper  use  occasionally  made  of  portraits,  as 
well  as  to  secure  a  copyright  in  his  work  to  the  photographer. 

As  clause  10  at  present  is  framed,  we  can,  however,  foresee  one 
or  two  legitimate  inconveniences  that  may  possibly  arise  and  give 
occasion  for  litigation.  Although  a  photographer  is  prohibited  from 
selling  copies  of  porti’aits  without  consent,  nothing  is  said  about  the 
negative  itself  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  that  is  intended  to  be  included 
as  well  as  the  copies  from  it.  If  this  be  the  case — and  there  is  no 
reasonable  cause  for  doubt — how  will  a  photographer  have  to 
arrange  when  disposing  of  his  business  l  In  accordance  with  the  pro 
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posed  Bill  it  would  appear  that  lie  will  have  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  each  individual  sitter  before  he  can  dispose  of  his  negatives,  which, 
of  course,  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  goodwill  of  a  portrait  business. 

Again:  it  frequently  happens  that  a  photographer  may  possess  a 
egative,  produced  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  of  some  one  who 
has,  since  it  was  taken,  brought  himself — or  it  is  suspected  he  has — 
within  the  pale  of  the  law,  and  copies  from  it  are  required  to  facilitate 
his  apprehension.  It  is  clear  that,  as  the  Bill  is  at  present  framed, 
it  will  be  illegal  to  supply  them,  even  in  the  furtherence  of  the 
ends  of  justice.  However,  a  short  clause  may  possibly  be  introduced 
nto  the  Bill  to  meet  these  and  similar  slight  difficulties,  if  the 
matter  be  brought  before  the  notice  of  its  promoters. 


CAN  A  SILVER  PRINT  BE  PERMANENT  ? 

We  return  to  the  subject  of  the  possibility  of  permanency  in  silver 
prints,  as  opened  in  our  last  number.  In  the  course  of  our  remarks 
we  put  the  question  in  the  following  light  : — We  stated  that  it  was 
“  twofold  in  its  aspect.  *  *  *  It  is  unquestionable  that  many 

prints  may  now  be  seen  toned  by  the  old  method  of  toning  and 
fixing  in  one  operation  which,  though  twenty  or  thirty  years’  old, 
are  yet  beautiful  and  apparently  unfaded.  There  are  also  a  large 
number  of  photographs  still  to  be  found  which  owe  their  tone  to 
alkaline  toning,  and  which  are  equally  beautiful  and  apparently 
as  free  from  fading  as  upon  the  day  on  which  they  were  tirst 
produced.”  Herein  lies  the  key  to  the  enigma  if  only  it  were 
known  how  to  apply  it. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  older  toning  methods 
were  applied  to  a  great  extent  to  plain  paper,  while  modern  toning 
introduced  an  era  in  which  albumenised  paper  was  all  in  all — the 
delicate  beauty  of  a  plain  paper  print  being  quite  a  rarity.  Most  of 
the  old  prints  which  have  remained  unchanged  are  on  plain  paper. 
This  difference,  also,  may  affect  the  prints  in  two  ways.  Firstly, 
the  solutions  made  use  of  will  far  more  readily  permeate  plain  than 
albumenised  paper,  and  hence  permit  of  a  more  rapid  action  of  the 
hypo,  upon  the  silver  salts  contained  in  its  texture.  Secondly,  the 
image  instead  of  being  confined  to  a  thin  section  of  the  paper,  so  to 
speak,  as  in  an  albumenised  print,  is  engrained  almost  into  the 
entire  substance  of  plain  paper — facts  which  have  an  important 
bearing  upon  another  consideration  shortly  to  be  discussed. 

Next,  we  have  the  processes  themselves  to  consider,  and  at 
once  a  very  striking  peculiarity  is  seen.  MM.  Davanne  and  Girard’s 
classical  researches  upon  the  cause  of  fading  pointed  out  the  need 
for  using  hypo,  in  much  larger  quantities  for  a  given  number  of 
prints  than  had  ever  before  been  considered  necessary,  and  the  full 
benefit  of  their  recommendation  was  only  felt  by  those  who  had 
adopted  alkaline  toning — a  vast  advantage  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
Our  readers  will  bear  reminding  that  these  experimenters  showed 
that  chloride  of  silver  exposed  to  the  action  of  weak  hypo,  solution  led 
to  the  production  of  an  unstable  and  insoluble  silver  hyposulphite, 
which,  when  contained  within  the  texture  of  the  picture,  gradually 
decomposed  and  resulted  in  staining  or  fading.  The  recommendation 
to  use  a  far  larger  quantity  of  hypo,  than  had  hitherto  been  the 
custom  was  strongly  pressed  by  ourselves  and  others,  and  we 
believe  that  in  the  hands  of  conscientious  workers  the  plan  is  and 
has  been  generally  adopted,  thus  removing  in  the  main  one  pro¬ 
minent  cause  of  fading. 

Owing  to  the  instability  of  solution  of  hypo.,  especially  when 
containing  dissolved  chloride  of  silver,  fresh  hypo.,  made  daily,  was 
shown  to  be  a  necessity  where  permanent  results  were  desired.  In 
the  old  method  the  same  bath  was  used  for  fixing  and  toning  day 
after  day,  week  after  week,  and,  in  fact,  the  older  it  was  the  richer 
were  the  tones  it  gave.  The  condition  of  the  relation  between  the 
hypo,  and  the  chloride  of  the  image  were  naturally  the  same  as  in 
alkaline  toning,  and  it  is  obvious  that,  in  its  earlier  stages,  the 
“  mixed”  bath  must  have  been  fully  equal  to  the  proper  fixing  of  the 
prints,  while  after  a  time  it  would  be  both  unequal  to  proper  fixing 
and  in  that  decomposed  state  which  has  usually  been  considered  most 
favourable  to  fading.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  a  perfectly  legitimate 
suggestion  that  the  unfaded  prints  which  have  been  left  to  us  from 
those  times  have  been  produced  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  bath’s 


existence,  when,  at  anyrate,  its  fixing  powers  were  not  impair,  ? 
This  would  be  a  very  simple  way  of  accounting  for  the  still 
faded  prints  made  by  the  old  process,  at  least  when  conjoined  , 
other  conditions  equally  affecting  both  classes  of  prints. 

Coupled  with  the  use  of  fresh  hypo,  (as  so  prominently  rec<  1 
mended  in  the  early  days  of  alkaline  toning)  was  the  tl, > 
complete  and  thorough  washing  of  the  finished  prints;  and  lit 
again,  the  new  process  in  a  double  way  had  all  the  udvautii".- 
its  favour.  Prints  done  by  the  “alkaline  process”  have  had  nit 
chance  of  surviving  on  account  of  that  extra  washing,  and,  fui  th 
the  solution  to  be  removed  by  such  washing  would  in  all  probabili 
contain  far  less  of  unstable  salts,  so  that,  even  under  imperfi 
washing,  less  injurious  matter  would  be  left  in  the  one  case  than 
the  other.  Again  the  gain  is  in  favour  of  modern  toning. 

From  this  point  we  are  naturally  led  to  consider  the  question  , 
hypo,  in  the  print.  Experiments  during  the  hist  year  or  two  hav 
comparatively  speaking,  been  so  numerous  that  the  statement  ca 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  a  print  may  contain  large  quantities  ( 
hypo,  and  yet  remain  uninjured  after  the  lapse  of  one  or  two  yean' 
We  think,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  prints  so  experiments 
upon  have  been  kept  dry,  and  it  is  a  truism  to  say  that  mam 
chemical  changes  require  the  presence  of  moisture  before  they  cai 
be  initiated  ;  we  may  instance  the  well-known  fact  that  in  tin 
absence  of  moisture  bleaching  in  the  presence  of  chlorine  does  not 
occur. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  the  evil  due  to  the 
presence  of  hypo,  is  less  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  hypo,  itself 
than  of  the  silver  salts  accompanying  it,  so  that  when  a  finished 
print  is  dipped  into  new  hypo,  solution  and  dried  without  washing 
there  is  presumably  no  unstable  silver  salt  left  in  the  print.  On 
our  supposition  it  should  not,  therefore,  be  much  acted  upon  if  the 
print  be  kept  dry — a  condition,  however,  not  very  likely  to  occur 
in  the  everyday  life  of  a  print. 

Finally  :  we  have  to  consider  the  fading  of  prints  admittedly  pro¬ 
duced  with  the  observance  of  every  precaution  considered  desirable 
to  ensure  permanence.  It  is  our  conviction  that  in  all  such  cases 
the  fading  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  We  will  not  now 
pause  to  consider  whether  it  is  the  normal  constituents  of  the  air 
including  moisture,  or  their  adventitious  accompaniments,  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  combustion,  &c.  The  action  arises,  and  we  take  the  results 
as  seen. 

We  have,  today,  opened  a  packet  of  old  cartes  de  visile,  which 
have  been  entrusted  to  us  for  examination  by  a  photographer  whom 
we  know  to  have  been  always  a  most  careful  worker,  and  which 
have  been  kept  wrapped  in  the  same  paper  in  a  desk  during  the  greater 
portion  of  the  period  since  they  were  taken  (at  various  times  in  the 
year  1866).  Some  of  them  are  almost  as  rich  as  they  must  have  been 
when  first  attached  to  their  mounts ;  others  are  faded  in  parts,  but 
not  all  over.  A  careful  examination,  however,  soon  shows  that  the 
fading  all  starts  from  the  edges  ;  in  no  one  case  does  the  whole 
of  the  print  show  signs  of  fading.  We  cannot  see  any  but  one  con¬ 
clusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  examination — that  the  fading  has 
occurred  in  those  portions  to  which  the  air  has  obtained  easiest  access, 
namely,  the  edges,  and  that  when  by  reason  of  the  pressure  of  card 
against  card  the  circulation  of  air  must  have  been  but  slight ; 
the  pictures,  carefully  made  and  eighteen  years’  old,  remain  in 
their  original  state,  and,  possibly,  would  do  for  scores  of  years  longer- 

We  have  found  another  proof  of  the  same  theory.  A  photographer 
of  our  acquaintance  keeps  a  register  of  all  his  negatives,  a  print 
from  each  being  pasted  in  a  series  of  books.  An  examination  shows 
that  each  of  the  earliest  prints  are  faded  in  those  parts  where  air 
would  have  the  most  ready  access,  but  have  remained  unfaded  in  other 
portions.  An  exception  is  to  be  seen  at  one  period  embracing  a  short 
time  only — some  of  the  prints  are  faded  all  over.  The  gentleman 
in  question  puts  this  down  to  some  unknown  irregularity  in  the 
printing  department,  as  with  these  exceptions  the  pictures  are 
uniform  for  about  a  dozen  years  or  more. 

Now,  it  is  obvious  that  a  plain  paper  print,  with  the  image 
penetrating  almost  the  whole  substance  of  the  paper,  must  offer 
more  resistance  to  the  action  of  the  air  than  the  thin  film  which 
contains  all  the  image  in  an  albumenised  paper  print;  and  so,  seeing 
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in  addition  the  total  amount  of  image-forming  silver  salt  in  a 
n  paper  print  far  exceeds  that  in  an  albumemsed  print,  we 
,t,  extern  paribus ,  expect  less  permanence  m  the  latter, 
o  sum  up  our  conclusions:  we  should  say  the  evidence  proves 
as-at  anyrate  for  a  score  of  years— a  silver  print  kept  from 
ospheric  influences  often  remains  unchanged,  a  close  approach 
permanency  is  a  reasonable  expectation.  As  to  the  relative 
ie  of  the  old  and  new  processes  as  regards  permanency  the 
jtion  is  an  open  one,  which  will  not  be  solved  till  further  exper¬ 
ts  are  made;  and,  as  an  albumenised  paper  print  possesses  a 
•acter  and  a  beauty  sui  generis ,  we  think  benefit  would  accrue 
i  systematic  trial  and  investigation  of  the  old  toning  system 
er  modern  lights.  _ _ 


light,  discolour  sufficiently  to  give  rise  to  the  imputation  of  fading 
when  carbon  prints  were  developed  upon  them. 


We  called  attention  a  little  while  ago  to  a  new  patent  process  for 
producing  bichromates,  and  from  the  advertising  columns  of  the 
Chemical  N exes  we  learn  that  the  soda  salt,  under  Potter  and  Higgs’ 
patent,  is  to  be  had  from  the  manufacturers.  They  advertise  that 
“  it  is  supplied  in  large  or  small  lots  to  suit  consumers,”  though 
we  rather  imagine  the  phrase  to  allude  to  manufacturers’  rather 
than  photographers’  quantities.  But  the  same  salt  can,  doubtless, 
be  purchased  in  the  shops,  and  there  is  every  probability  that  it 
may  become  an  article  of  constant  use  on  account  of  the  advantages 
it  possesses.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  which  will  take  up  its  own 
weight,  and  it  is  lower  in  price. 


iY  manage  this  sort  of  thing  better  in  ‘‘the  States, ’’  and  the  hint 
possibly  be  useful  to  secretaries  of  scientific  societies  on  this 
of  the  *  Atlantic.  The  following  announcement  is  reproduced 
a  tun  et  literatim  from  the  Chicago  Eye:—1  The  secretary  of  the 
,e  of  Illinois  Photographic  Association  informs  Mr.  Ferguson, 
all  fools  like  him,  that  no  notice  of  his  communications,  or 
;rs  of  the  same  tenor,  will  be  noticed  or  read  to  the  society.” 
,  italics  are  “the  secretary’s”  own.  Happy  Mr.  Ferguson  !  To 
e  made  such  a  palpable  impression  upon  the  mind  of  a  secretary 
more  than  some  people  have  succeeded  in  doing.;  but  we  rather 
cy  that,  if  secretaries  on  this  side  adopted  the  Chicago  system  of 
dicly  conferring  gratuitous  characters  upon  full-aged  and  able- 
1  {ied  ‘‘Mr.  Fergusons,”  the  impressions  made  would  be  sub- 
uent  rather  than  anterior  to  the  publication  of  character,  and 
ii Id  be  corporeal  rather  than  mental  in  their  application. 


M.  LAon  Vidal  writes  to  La  Nature  to  expose  the  perpetual  photo- 
graphs-in-natural-colours  craze,  which  has  of  late  again  seized  hold 
of  the  public.  There  has  recently  been  quite  a  noise,  he  says, 
about  a  pretended  new  invention  destined  to  revolutionise  the 
photographing  of  colours,  and  he  deems  the  moment  opportune  for 
explaining  how  the  feat  may  at  anyrate  in  one  way  be  performed. 

A  weak  print  is  made  from  a  negative,  and  after  finishing  is  well 
washed.  This  print  is  then  tinted  by  flat  washes  of  the  colours 
desired,  which  are  diluted  with  salted  albumen  instead  of  water. 
The  print  so  treated  is  next  floated  on  a  sixty-grain  bath,  dried, 
and  placed  under  the  negative,  care  being  taken  to  ensure  its 
proper  registration.  The  rest  of  the  operations  are  as  usual. 
Another  method  consists  in  painting  a  weak  proof  with  water-  * 
colour  pigments  let  down  with  salted  albumen.  It  is  then 
coagulated  with  alcohol,  recoated  with  salted  albumen,  floated  on 
silver,  printed,  and  finished  as  usual  as  just  described. 


“'or  the  information  of  The  British  Journal  and  others,”  the 
s.ie  number  of  the  Eye  gives  the  following  explanation  of  the 
p  o.  and  salicylic  acid  developer  mentioned  at  one  of  the  meeting. 
bMr.  Edgeworth,  and  to  which  we  recently  alluded  in  this  columns 
'll  solutions  are  composed  as  follow : — 

No.  1. 

Pyro .  1  ounce, 

Water .  60  ounces, 

Salicylic  acid  . 10  grains, 

v,  ch  must  be  dissolved  in  lialf-an-ounce  of  alcohol,  as  it  is  very 

d  icult  to  dissolve  in  water. 

No.  2. 

Sulphite  of  soda — saturated  solution. 

No.  3. 

Lewis’  lye — half-an-ounce  to  30  ounces  of  water. 

1  develope  take  equal  parts  of  Nos.  2  and  3  and  a  few  drops  of 
aolutionof  bromide  of  potassium  (twelve  grains  to  the  ounce)  and 
n:,  and  of  this  solution  take  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  to  ine  of 

I.  1. 

It  “  Lewis’  lye  ”  is  an  “  unknown  quantity  ”  here. 


/  ROPOS  of  the  permanency  of  silver  prints,  a  most  interesting 
'eonple  lies  before  us  as  we  write.  It  is  a  very  richly-toned  print 
o  plain  paper — a  copy  of  a  chalk  drawing — and  is  so  rich  and  full 
i;colour  that  it  can  have  altered  little,  if  at  all,  since  the  day  it 
vs  produced ;  and  this,  a  manuscript  note  on  the  back  informs  us, 
vs  in  1856,  nearly  thirty  years  ago  !  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that, 
i  carefully  kept,  it  will  be  any  different  when  a  century  old. 


'  lere  is,  however,  in  connection  with  this  picture  another  very 
viking  manifestation  of  a  phenomenon  which  apparently  is  less 
!  town  than  might  be  expected — we  mean  the  action  of  light  upon 
rod.  The  print  is  framed  in  the  ordinary  way  with  a  plain  pine 
.ck-board,  and  upon  it  is  strongly  marked  in  brown  a  negative 
production  of  the  print.  Our  first  thought  was  that  some  gaseous 
atter  from  the  decomposition  of  the  image  had  gradually  permeated 
e  print  and  its  mounting,  and  so  acted  upon  and  discoloured  the 
tie  wood.  A  closer  inspection,  however,  quickly  showed  the  cause 
be  simply  the  action  of  light.  The  print  had  not  been  mounted 
•on  cardboard  at  all,  but  was  simply  stretched  across  the  circular 
t-out  mount,  and,  being  thus  kept  close  to  the  back-board,  the 
tig-continued  action  of  light  had  printed  the  image  upon  the  latter 
a  most  decided  manner. 


Black  surfaces  can  also  be  so  treated,  according  to  M.  Vidal,  so 
as  to  obtain  a  print  more  in  accordance  with  the  old  and  faded 
original  when  a  dark  oil  painting  has  been  copied.  There  is  nothing 
new  in  all  this,  he  says,  and  he  only  describes  it  so  as  to  put  people 
on  their  guard  from  accepting  as  a  miracle  what  is  nothing  but  a 
tour  de  force — ingenious,  doubtless,  but  of  no  value,  artistically  or 
scientifically.  _ _ 

The  days  of  iodide  of  cadmium  for  collodion  purposes  have  passed 
their  perihelion,  we  should  imagine,  though  large  quantities  of 
collodion  are  still  being  made;  but  we  hear  of  a  new  use  for  the 
metal— a  well-known  firm  of  nickel  refiners,  Messrs.  Henry  Wiggin 
and  Co.,  of  Birmingham,  having  invented  a  mew  metallic  alloy  of 
cadmium,  which  they  have  registered  under  the  name  of  “  silveroid.” 
It  is  said  to  be  of  great  whiteness,  brilliancy,  and  tensile  strength, 
and  producible  at  comparatively  small  cost. 


The  beautiful  coloured  afterglows  have  still  another  explanation. 
Signor  Aloise  G.  Moceingo  describes  them  as  extra-telluric,  inter¬ 
planetary,  or  cosmic  conditions  recurring  at  long  intervals,  possibly 
never  before  having  arisen  since  man’s  advent  upon  earth  ! 


Our  readers  may  possibly  remember  the  life  album  designed  by 
Mr.  Francis  Galton,  of  photographic-average  fame — a  book  in 
which  was  to  be  placed  the  life  history  of  the  owner,  with  details 
about  his  grandfather  and  grandmother,  with  their  progenitors  for 
some  number  of  “great,  great,  greats.”  A  valuable  prize  was  to  be 
awarded  to  the  compiler  of  the  best  series  of  records,  which  were  to 
include  photographs  at  various  ages.  Mr.  Galton  -writes  that  he 
has  received  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  good  records  of 
different  families.  _ _ 

We  learn  that  platinum  has  been  found  in  New  Zealand  in  a  quartz 
vein — a  most  unusual  occurrence.  We  do  not,  however,  think  it 
at  all  probable  that  the  “find”  is  likely  to  lessen  the  value  of  this 
refractory  metal,  nor,  as  a  consequence,  reduce  the  cost  of  platiuo- 
type  printing.  _ _ _ 

The  total  number  of  applications  for  tickets  for  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion  this  year  is  772,  and  the  Council  have  resolved  not  to  receive 
any  more  prior  to  the  meeting  at  Montreal,  when  members  ana 
associates  will  be  elected  as  usual. 


Ttii  a  singular  effect  like  this  before  us  it  is  not  difficult  to 
lagine  how  easily  paper  made  from  wood  might,  when  exposed  to 


A  new  use  for  collodion  is  found  as  a  fixative  for  niipioscopic 
sections.  The  method  of  using  it  is  to  mix  the  collodion  with 
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oil  of  cloves  (one  to  three)  and  paint  the  microscopic  slide  with  it  by 
means  of  a  fine  brush  at  the  time  of  using.  Then  the  sections  are 
placed  upon  the  slide  when  painted,  and  the  oil  driven  olF  by  heat. 
Guy  recommends  the  collodion  and  oil  to  be  applied  separately, 
the  microscopic  slides  to  be  coated  just  like  the  collodion ising  a 
plate,  and  kept  in  stock.  When  required  for  use  they  are  moistened 
with  the  oil  of  cloves,  which  is  afterwards  driven  off  by  heat. 


HARDWICH  ON  LIME-LIGHT  EXPLOSIONS  AND 
THEIR  PREVENTION. 

In  the  following  experiments  with  flame  extinguishers,  or  “  safety 
tubes”  as  they  are  sometimes  termed,  the  tubes  were  attached  to 
the  taps  of  the  lantern  jet  when  the  contrary  is  not  specified.  The 
explosive  ethoxo  gas  was  forced  through  them  by  means  of  small 
india-rubber  balloons,  and  was  burnt  at  the  orifice  of  the  jet.  To 
make  the  article  complete  the  experiments  should  have  been  repeated 
with  oxyhydrogen  gas,  but  I  am  not  sufficiently  at  leisure  at  the 
present  time  to  be  able  to  do  this. 

No.  1.  A  Hemming’s  safety  tube,  half-an-inch  long  by  half-an- 
inch  wide,  made  with  360  of  Kirby’s  S.  W.  pins  packed  in  tightly  side 
by  side.  The  pressure  of  gas  reduced  about  thirty  per  cent.  The 
flame  passes  through  the  tube  and  shatters  the  balloon  on  the  other 
side. 

No.  2a.  A  piece  of  cane  one  inch  long.  Pressure  reduced  thirty 
per  cent.  Result:  same  as  No.  1,  balloon  being  blown  to  pieces. 

No.  2b.  Pieces  cut  out  from  the  centre  and  best  part  of  the  cane 
carefully  fitted  into  a  tube  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long  and  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  wide.  Pressure  reduced  about  twenty  per  cent. 
Result :  same  as  No.  2a. 

No.  3.  A  column  of  fine  shot  (sold  as  “dust  shot”)  two  and  a-half 
inches  long,  and  reducing  pressure  of  gas  about  thirty  per  cent. 
Flame  passes  readily,  as  in  No.  1  and  No.  2 

No.  4.  A  Broughton  safety  chamber  consisting  of  a  tube  x^ths  of 
an  inch  long  and  §ths  of  an  inch  internal  diameter,  filled  with 
granulated  pumice,  previously  screened  by  means  of  two  sieves,  the 
top  sieve  containing  forty-eight  meshes  to  the  inch  and  the  bottom 
sixty  meshes.  This  tube  reduces  the  pressure  of  the  gas  about 
twenty  per  cent.  The  flame  does  not  pass  it,  and  the  balloon  on  the 
other  side  remains  intact. 

No.  5.  Same  as  No.  4,  but  the  pumice  chamber  is  separated  from 
the  jet  by  a  piece  of  stout  vulcanised  tubing  eighteen  inches  long 
and  a-quarter  of  an  inch  internal  diameter,  in  order  to  increase  the 
volume  of  explosive  gas.  The  flame  now  passes  through  the 
pumice  with  a  loud  report  and  bursts  the  balloon. 

No.  6.  Same  as  No.  4,  but  with  a  Chadwick  back-pressure  valve 
attached  to  the  pumice  chamber  on  the  balloon  side.  Flame  passes 
through  and  destroys  both  valve  and  balloon. 

No.  7.  Same  as  No.  6,  but  with  the  valve  on  the  jet  side  of  the 
pumice  chamber.  Flame  passes  through  the  combination  exactly 
as  before. 

No.  8.  A  Broughton  safety  chamber,  x7sths  by  §ths,  emptied  of 
its  pumice  and  filled  with  filings  of  “  soft  solder  ”  (two  parts  of  tin 
to  one  part  of  lead),  sifted  by  means  of  two  sieves — one  containing 
thirty-six  and  the  other  seventy  meshes  to  the  inch.  Pressure  of 
gas  reduced  about  twenty  per  cent.  Flame  arrested,  and  balloon 
intact. 

No.  9.  Same  as  No.  8,  but  eighteen  inches  of  quarter-inch 
tubing  between  the  jet  and  the  safety  chamber.  Explosion  more 
violent  than  before,  and  balloon  jerked  upwards  into  the  air,  but 
not  injured. 

No.  10.  Same  as  No.  8,  but  chamber  filled  with  sifted  scrapings 
of  slate  pencil  instead  of  filings  of  soft  solder.  Pressure  of  gas 
reduced  about  twenty  per  cent.  Result  as  in  No.  8.  Flame  inter¬ 
cepted  and  balloon  saved. 

No.  11.  Same  as  No.  10,  but  eighteen  inches  of  quarter-inch 
tubing  between  the  jet  and  the  safety  chamber.  Result  as  in  No. 
9,  balloon  being  thrown  upwards  into  the  air  but  not  broken. 

No.  12.  A  Broughton  safety  pumice  chamber,  same  as  No.  4,  but 
larger,  being  three-quarters  of  an  inch  deep  and  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  wide,  not  attached  to  tap  of  jet,  but  separated  from  it  by  a  tube 
eighteen  inches  long  and  quarter-inch  internal  diameter.  Pressure 
of  gas  reduced  about  twenty-five  per  cent.  Result  satisfactory, 
flame  being  intercepted  and  balloon  saved. 

No.  13.  A  tube  three-quarters  of  an  inch  deep  and  half-an-inch 
wide,  filled  with  zinc  filings,  and  screened  as  before.  Pressure  of 
gas  reduced  about  twenty-five  per  cent.  Flame  arrested  as  in  No. 
12.  In  this  experiment  I  examined  the  gas  remaining  in  the 
balloon,  and  found  it  strongly  acid  and  contaminated  with  the  pro¬ 


ducts  of  combustion,  which  appear  to  pass  through  the  tube  I 
although  the  flame  is  extinguished. 

In  tabulating  the  results  of  the  above  experiments  the  first  thing  1 
which  strikes  me  is  that  the  safety  tubes  in  which  the  channels  f, ,t 
passage  of  gas  were  straight,  so  that  you  could  see  the  light  shiuiii- 
through  on  holding  them  up  to  the  light,  all  failed;  whereas  Un- 
tubes  which  had  zigzag  passages,  as  originally  proposed  by  Mi. 
Broughton,  of  Manchester,  succeeded  (with  the  exception  of  the 
shot,  which  was  evidently  too  coarse).  The  pumice,  however 
seemed  to  require  a  longer  column  than  the  others,  and  this  J  did 
not  at  first  understand.  On  opening  the  Broughton  chambers 
however,  the  reason  was  obvious,  for  they  had  been  a  long  time  in 
use,  and  the  granules  had  sunk  down,  leaving  a  portion  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  tube  empty. 

Metal  filings  (of  which,  perhaps,  filings  of  pure  tin  would  be  tho 
best)  have  this  advantage — that  they  are  better  conductors  of  heat 
and  must,  therefore,  tend  to  cool  the  flame.  They  are  also  not 
liable  to  disintegration  and  dust ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  chlorine 
contained  in  the  oxygen  gas  would  be  more  likely  to  alfect  a  metal 
than  to  act  on  a  substance  like  slate  or  pumice. 

The  screening  of  these  granules  is  a  very  simple  operation.  All 
that  you  have  to  do  is  to  cut  two  squares  of  wire  gauze  of  the  right 
degree  of  fineness,  and  then  to  lay  the  filings  on  the  top  piece  and 
tap  it  gently  with  the  handle  of  a  knife.  All  that  passes  through 
the  first  sieve  and  remains  in  situ  on  the  second  should  be  retained 
for  use.  The  fine  dust  will  pass  the  second  6ieve,  and  must  be 
rejected. 

Flame  extinguishers  should  be  carefully  made,  and  should  also 
be  examined  from  time  to  time  to  see  that  they  are  quite  full. 
Sift  out  the  whole  of  the  fine  dust  from  the  pumice,  or  it  will  be 
blow'll  through  into  the  flame,  causing  it  to  flicker.  Fill  the 
chamber  to  the  top,  tapping  it  gently  until  the  pumice  has  well 
settled  dowrn  ;  then  remove  the  excess  with  a  straight  edge,  and 
keep  it  in  position  by  a  circle  of  wire  gauze  seventy  meshes  to  the 
inch.  The  tube  should  be  made  to  open  easily,  with  the  top 
nozzle  screwing  upon  a  leather  washer  to  make  it  air-tight. 

As  regards  the  proper  position  for  the  safety  tubes:  I  suggested, 
in  my  paper  read  before  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  that 
they  should  be  placed  on  the  nozzles  of  the  ether  tank.  I  now  see, 
however,  that  this  would  be  too  low  down,  and  that  the  volume  of 
the  exploding  gas  in  front  would  be  dangerously  large.  The  nozzles 
of  the  dissolver  would  be  better,  but  the  taps  of  the  jet  would  be 
best  of  all,  unless  the  jet  could  be  made  purposely  with  a  safety 
tube  between  the  mixing  chamber  and  the  nipple,  which  is  theoreti¬ 
cally  the  right  place  for  it  to  occupy. 

Taking  into  account  the  number  of  experiments  I  have  made, 
and  the  repetitions  of  the  same  in  cases  where  any  doubt  remained, 
I  think  1  am  in  a  position  to  say  that  a  safety  chamber  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  long  and  half-an-inch  wide  on  each  tap  of 
the  jet  will  give  complete  security.  Some,  however,  have  thought 
that  a  back-pressure  valve  should  be  added  to  prevent  suction 
when  a  weight  falls  off  from  the  bag.  This  at  first  was  my  own 
opinion,  but  I  now  see  that  I  was  mistaken,  and  that  the  falling 
of  a  weight  does  not  produce  that  strong  suction  which  is  usu¬ 
ally  supposed.  When  there  are  two  bag3  no  doubt  the  gas  passes 
rapidly  from  the  one  to  the  other  in  such  a  case,  but  that  is 
explained  by  the  loaded  bag  forcing  it  into  the  bag  from  which 
the  weight  has  fallen.  With  a  single  bag,  as  in  the  ethoxo  process, 
the  compressed  gas  expands  and  regains  its  original  bulk,  but  it  has 
no  power  to  draw  in  either  fresh  gas  or  liquid.  To  prove  this  you 
have  only  to  take  an  empty  wash  bottle  and  connect  it  on  one  side 
with  a  bottle  of  the  same  kind  containing  water,  and  on  the  other 
with  a  loaded  bag  of  air.  Now,  remove  the  weights  suddenly,  and 
you  will  see  that  the  level  of  the  water  is  not  disturbed,  and  that 
the  empty  bottle  remains  dry.  If  there  had  been  suction  to  an 
appreciable  extent  some  of  the  water  would  have  been  drawn  from 
the  one  bottle  into  the  other. 

So  satisfied  was  I  with  the  result  of  this  and  a  few  similar  experi¬ 
ments  that  I  did  not  hesitate  to  fill  a  pig’s  bladder  with  explosive 
gas  and  to  pull  the  forty-pound  weight  off  it  whilst  it  was  blowing 
a  strong,  hissing  flame  at  the  orifice  of  the  jet.  The  flame  passed 
back  into  the  jet  with  a  report,  but  it  stopped  at  the  pumice 
chamber  and  did  not  enter  the  bladder.  I  tided  the  same  experi¬ 
ment  a  second  time  with  the  same  result ;  there  was  either  no 
suction  at  all  or  not  enough  to  interfere  with  the  protective  power 
of  the  safety  tube. 

Back-pressure  valves,  however,  although  not  so  urgently  needed 
in  the  ethoxo  lime  light,  are  most  useful  in  the  oxyhydrogen  process 
when  two  bags  are  employed  with  separate  boards  and  weights; 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  an  explosion  could  happen  in  such  a 
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ase  even  without  safety  tubes.  The  two  together— tubes  and 

ralves _ would  give  absolute  security,  but  the  pressure  of  gas  would 

,e  much  reduced,  and  heavier  weights  would  be  required. 

I  have  been  in  correspondence  lately  with  the  North  British 
lubber  Company,  of  Charlotte-street,  Manchester,  and  they  have 
mt  me  a  sample  of  vulcanised  sheeting,  ^th  inch  in  thickness, 
-hich  I  find  to  answer  admirably  for  Chadwick’s  back-pressure 
alves.  They  have  also  recommended  the  “pure  grey  rubber” 
ibing,  as  less  liable  to  tear  or  crack  than  the  red  or  any  other 
ariety.  T.  Frederick  Hardwich. 


COLOURED  AND  NON -ACTINIC  LIGHT. 

r  is  a  pleasure  to  find  the  pen  of  so  able  a  writer  as  Mr.  Lewis 
bright  engaged,  as  it  was  in  yonr  issue  of  the  16th  instant,  in  the  | 
msideration  of  this  subject ;  and  I  should  not  have  felt  disposed  to  I 
miment  upon  that  gentleman’s  remarks  if  it  were  not  that,  as  it 
ppears  to  me,  he  has  somewhat  overlooked  an  essential  factor  in 
le  question,  which  I  believe  only  requires  to  be  pointed  out  to  be 
Imitted. 

Mi’.  Wright  says  that  we  must  proceed  by  “finding  the  least 
ctinic  bands  in  the  actual  spectrum  on  the  actual  plates  to  be  used, 
nd  by  finding,  with  the  prism,  coloured  glasses  or  other  media 
('hich  correspond  with  these  bands.  Any  other  method  is  a  kind 
f  ‘  hit  or  miss  ’  that  is  sometimes  necessary,  but  which,  when  better 
nethods  are  accessible,  is  like  groping  in  the  dark.” 

The  method  recommended  by  Mr.  Wright  is  certainly  that  which 
ias  been  adopted  and  advised  pretty  generally ;  but  there  are 
everal  reasons  why  the  result  thus  arrived  at  may  not  be  the  true 
ne.  The  first  and  principal  objection  to  it  is  that  it  takes  no 
ccount  of  the  different  illuminating  powers  of  the  different  parts 
f  the  spectrum.  Suppose  it  to  be  found  that  the  lower  down  the 
pectrum  the  less  is  the  photographic  action,  it  would  follow  as  a 
latter  of  course  that  deep  crimson  red  or  magenta  is  the  proper 
flour  to  use  in  the  laboratory.  As  a  fact,  however,  the  red 
ossesses  very  much  less  illuminating  power  than  the  yellow, 
fllow-green,  and  yellow-orange  ;  and  the  question  should  rather 
e — Which  part  of  the  spectrum  possesses  the  least  effect  upon 
ie  photographic  film  in  proportion  to  its  illuminating  power! 
ow,  although  various  portions  of  the  actual  spectrum  could  be 
dually  isolated  and  their  luminosity  compared,  I  am  not  aware  of 
s  ever  having  been  done  in  this  connection.  Moreover,  the 
ature  of  the  source  of  light  would  so  greatly  affect  the  luminosity 
t  the  various  portions  of  the  spectrum  produced  from  each 
articular  radiant,  that  a  number  of  tables  would  have  to  be  made. 
Another  reason  why  visual  comparison  through  a  spectroscope 
fight  fail  to  indicate  the  safest  medium  to  use  is  that  the  ultra- 
iolet  rays  which  have  such  a  powerful  photographic  effect  would 
scape  notice  altogether. 

Yet,  again:  of  the  media  which  are  available  there  are  none  that 
ermit  the  passage  of  light  from  one  portion  of  the  spectrum  only, 
nd  to  have  to  calculate  the  effect  of  small  and  constantly-diminish- 
lg  quantities  of  photographic  effect  would  render  the  problem 
Ixtremely  difficult,  and  probably  cause  the  answer  to  come  out 
icorrectly.  Further:  there  appears  to  be  great  difficulty  in  ob¬ 
taining  definite  results  with  spectrum  photography.  The  observations 
f  the  same  experimenter  made  one  day  may  not  accord  with  those 
iroduced  upon  another  occasion,  and  great  differences  occur  in  the 
tatements  of  different  experimenters. 

Captain  Abney  states  that  the  effect  of  the  addition  of  iodide  to 
-  bromide  emulsion  is  to  make  it  so  much  less  sensitive  to  the 
>range  that  plates  containing  iodide,  as  plates  now  made  generally 
lo,  may  be  safely  manipulated  in  an  orange  light;  whilst  pure  bro- 
nide  oues  are  sensitive  as  low  down  as  the  orange,  and  require  to  be 
vorked  in  a  red  light.  Dr.  Eder  has  quite  recently  stated  that  the 
iddition  of  iodide  renders  plates  more  sensitive  to  the  yellow, 
vhich  is  close  to  the  orange  ;  and  his  statement,  therefore,  may  be 
aken  as  opposed  to  that  of  Captain  Abney  and  more  in  accordance 
ivith  the  later  experiments  of  Sir  J.  Herschel,  who  considered  the 
iddition  of  iodide  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  sensitiveness  in  the 
ower  portion  of  the  spectrum.  In  any  case  the  actual  difference 
s  much  less  than  the  photographer,  reading  of  the  results  of  expe- 
•iments  in  spectrum  photography,  would  be  apt  to  believe. 

In  photographing  a  sheet  of  bright-coloured  ribbons  with  rapid 
emulsions  of  three  varieties — one  containing  only  bromide,  one  with 
live  per  cent,  of  iodide,  and  one  with  ten  per  cent. — the  difference  of 
sensitiveness  to  the  different  colours  was  so  slight  that  it  could  not 
be  absolutely  affirmed.  If  there  were  any  difference  I  incline  to 
hink  that  the  result  was  slightly  in  favour  of  Sir  J.  Herschel’s  and 


Dr.  Eder’s  views — that  the  sensitiveness  with  the  iodide  added  was 
a  little  greater  in  the  orange  than  with  the  pure  bromide;  but  the 
amount  of  difference  was  so  small  that,  as  I  have  said,  I  should  not 
like  to  affirm  it  as  a  fact. 

I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  simple  and  better  manner  of 
ascertaining  the  comparative  safety  of  any  two  is  to  find  some 
distance  at  which  a  certain  visual  power  exists — by  reading,  for 
example — and  then  to  expose  a  plate  for  a  certain  time  at  that  same 
distance. 

Mr.  Wright,  in  speaking  of  the  necessity  for  ascertaining  the 
least  actinic  bands  in  the  actual  spectrum  on  the  actual  plates  to  be 
used,  doubtless  assumes,  as  anyone  would  do  from  what  has  been 
written  on  the  subject  of  spectrum  photography,  that  slight  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  composition  of  the  plates — such,  for  instance,  as  that 
which  has  been  referred  to,  namely,  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity 
of  iodide — will  cause  considerable  difference  in  comparative  sensi¬ 
tiveness  to  different  parts  of  the  spectrum,  and  that  this  will  corre¬ 
spond  with  a  proportionate  difference  in  the  behaviour  of  the 
sensitive  compound  to  the  coloured  light  given  off  by  natural 
objects  or  passing  through  tinted  screens.  That  this  is  not  the 
case  I  believe  I  have  shown. 

There  is  another  point  upon  which  Mr.  Wright  appears  to  have 
been  misinformed.  He  says : — “  It  appears  well  established  that  some 
small  amount  of  exposure  in  preparation  is  actually  essential  to 
sensitiveness  itself.”  I  suppose  the  ground  for  this  is  the  fact  first 
demonstrated  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton,  that  preliminary  exposure  does 
make  a  film  more  sensitive  to  faint  traces  of  light,  as  shown  in  the 
higher  figures  of  the  sensitometer  ;  but  any  apparent  sensitiveness 
thus  gained  is  of  very  doubtful  utility  in  the  camera,  and,  certainly, 
it  cannot  be  stated  as  a  general  fact  that  light  in  preparation  is 
essential  to  sensitiveness.  That  would  imply  that  there  is  no  sen¬ 
sitiveness  without  it. 

Mr.  Wright  suggests  glazing  a  lantern  with  strips  of  differently- 
coloured  glass,  so  as  to  produce  a  composite  white  light.  I  showed 
a  lantern  on  a  similar  principle  at  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain  on  the  13th  inst.  In  this  lantern  the  light 
from  two  paraffine  lamps— one  glazed  with  “  stained-red”  glass  and 
the  other  with  a  yellowish  green — was  projected  upon  a  white  card 
and  then  passed  through  tissue  paper.  The  light  given,  compared 
with  daylight,  was  somewdiat  yellowish ;  but  not  so  yellow  as  when 
the  coloured  glasses  were  removed  and  the  lamp  turned  down  to 
give  about  the  same  luminous  effect  to  the  eye.  Nevertheless, 
whilst  with  the  latter  arrangement — low  lamplight  reflected  from 
card  and  passed  through  paper — a  strong  image  was  given  upon  a 
plate  held  for  a  minute’s  time  at  a  reading  distance.  From  the  com¬ 
posite  white  light  the  image  was  so  faint  that  it  could  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  visible  at  all,  and  would  not  have  shown  as  fog  if  there  had 
not  been  a  sharp  edge  to  the  mask  covering  the  remainder  of  the  plate. 

No  one  need  expose  a  plate  to  the  light  that  he  is  working  so 
much  as  to  be  equal  to  being  held  full  square  to  that  light  for  the 
space  of  a  minute  at  a  reading  distance;  and,  therefore,  with 
ordinary  precautions,  such  a  light  may  be  safely  used  for  developing 
purposes,  although  not  so  absolutely  safe  as  a  yellow  light. 

There  is  a  point  in  my  experiments  upon  which  an  explanation 
from  such  a  lucid  and  careful  writer  as  Mr.  Wright  would,  1 
think,  be  welcomed.  The  stain  in  the  glass  known  as  “  stained-red  ” 
is  one  which,  when  in  a  thin  layer,  is  yellow,  and  is  due  to  silver. 
By  increasing  the  thickness  of  the  layer  the  colour  to  the  eye  passes 
first  from  yellow  to  orange,  then  red,  and  lastly7  ruby  or  crimson.  A 
gold  stain,  when  thin,  appears  pink  or  pale  purple  red;  but  upon 
increasing  the  thickness  of  the  layer  the  colour  appears  to  incline 
less  and  less  to  the  magenta,  and  finally  tends  more  to  the  orange-red 
than  the  piled-up  silver-yellow.  The  ordinary  ruby  glass  stained 
with  copper  undergoes  no  such  changes.  W,  E.  Debenham. 

- * - 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  INDUSTRIES. 

THE  LANTERN  FACTORY  OF  MESSRS.  \Y.  H.  OAKLEY  &  CO. 
However  correctly  it  may  be  asserted  of  certain  retail  tradesmen 
that  they  display  their  entire  stock  in  their  shop  windows,  such  can¬ 
not,  at  anyrate,  be  said  of  Messrs.  W.  H.  Oakleyr  and  Co.,  who  do  not 
put  themselves  to  the  trouble  of  displaying  any  of  their  lantern  or 
philosophical  appliances  either  in  their  window  or,  for  that  matter,  in 
their  shop.  In  good  truth  it  must  be  said  that  the  outside  of  the 
premises  in  Grange-road,  Bermondsey,  affords  not  the  slightest  clue 
as  to  their  being  connected  either  directly7  or  indirectly  with  the 
philosophical,  not  to  say  fine,  arts.  For  this  there  is  a  good  reason 
as  will  soon  be  perceived. 
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Established  about  forty  years  since  as  an  operative  engineers’ 
factory,  it  is  only  of  comparatively  recent  date  that  a  photographic 
and  lantern  branch  has  been  grafted  on  the  original  engineering 
business;  but  this  department  has  already  grown  into  large  propor¬ 
tions,  more  especially  that  devoted  to  lanterns  and  lantern  appli¬ 
ances,  and  to  which  we  purpose  confining  our  notice  on  the  present 
occasion. 

The  more  purely  engineering  department  of  this  establishment  is 
situated  on  the  ground  floor — a  fact  of  which  the  visitor  becomes 
immediately  aware  as  soon  as  he  passes  the  threshold,  the  shelves 
on  his  right  groaning  under  iron  pipes  intended  for  gas  or  water 
purposes,  those  on  the  left  with  numerous  and  varied  appliances 
cognate  to  mechanical  engineering,  while  straight  ahead  and  in  the 
distance  appear  turning  lathes,  work  benches,  and  the  paraphernalia 
of  a  large  workshop,  which  are  propelled  by  two  steam  engines 
of  six-  and  ten-horse  power  respectively.  According  to  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  orders  these  are  worked  either  singly  or  conjointly.  With 
this  portion  of  the  establishment,  however,  we  have  nothing  to  do 
at  present,  but  proceed  into  an  upper  room  crammed  to  repletion 
with  what  we  may  designate  lantern  stock  in  every  stage  of  progress, 
from  the  separate  pieces  which  comprise  the  elements  of  an  outfit  to 
the  completed  lantern  outfit  itself. 

When,  twelve  years  ago,  the  determination  was  arrived  at  by 
this  firm  to  enter  into  the  lantern  business,  the  intention  was 
formed  to  keep  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  well- Worn  and  beaten 
paths  in  which  such  a  branch  of  business  had  previously  been  con¬ 
ducted;  and  in  adopting  lantern  making  as  a  speciality,  Messrs. 
Oakley  and  Co.  resolved  to  apply  their  powerful  mechanical 
appliances  and  resources  to  this  end,  and  to  manufacture  everything 
except  lenses  and  slides,  thus  taking  a  new  departure  in  their  busi¬ 
ness  as  far  as  such  was  possible.  This,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
soon  after  the  period  when  the  lantern  had  slowly  emerged  from 
its  quondam  position  as  a  toy  into  the  rule  of  a  scientific  instrument, 
and  when  there  was  a  tolerably  wide  field  before  any  ingenious  and 
enterprising  aspirant  who  chose  to  enter  into  that  business. 

Among  some  appliances  possessing  a  degree  of  interest  more  or 
less  historical,  we  were  shown  the  original  slide  adapter  from  which 
arose,  or  sprang,  others  of  the  adapting  class  ;  that  is,  those  by 
means  of  which  slides  of  various  dimensions  can  be  brought  into  a 
central  position  in  the  axis  of  the  condensers.  The  notched  adapters 
(if  such  a  term  be  admissible),  now  well  known  from  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  their  structural  details  in  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  and  elsewhere,  seem  to  owe  their  inception  to  the 
unpretending  slide  submitted  to  our  inspection. 

Knowing  the  importance  of  system  when  exhibiting  lantern 
slides,  we  were  interested  in  a  box  cheap  and  of  somewhat  unassum¬ 
ing  appearance  which  was  presented  to  our  notice.  It  bears  the  not 
very  poetical  name  of  a  “  consecutive  box,”  and  we  think  a  brief 
description  may  be  useful  to  some  who,  like  ourselves,  have  never 
before  become  acquainted  with  this  useful  piece  of  apparatus.  It 
consists  of  a  box  in  which  the  slides  are  laid  in  proper  consecutive 
order.  It  has  a  bottom  and  sides,  but  no  top — at  anyrate  while  in  use. 
The  sides,  however,  are  formed  of  corner  pieces  so  arranged  as  to 
render  it  quite  easy  to  pick  out  one  slide  after  another  for  transference 
to  the  lantern.  The  simplicity  of  this  is  almost  ludicrous — the 
value  unmistakable  ;  and  after  this  we  shall  not  willingly  be  without 
a  “consecutive  box”  when  exhibiting  photographs  by  the  lantern. 

Another  appliance  with  which  we  were  much  pleased  was  a  por¬ 
table  screen  elevator.  This  piece  of  apparatus  is  not  only  quite 
portable,  but  can  be  adapted  to  the  dimensions  of  any  screen 
which  the  exhibitor  thinks  it  prudent  to  adopt — anything,  for 
example,  from  five  feet  square  to  twenty  feet  square,  beyond 
which  it  is  not  considered  necessary  to  go  in  the  usual  course  of 
such  exhibitions.  We  do  not  intend  to  describe  this  apparatus 
here,  but  content  ourselves  with  saying  that  by  an  ingenious  and 
very  simple  adaptation  of  rods,  which  fix  into  each  other  by  some¬ 
thing  similar  to  fishing-rod  joints,  the  dimensions  of  the  supporting 
frame  may  be  adjusted  to  suit  any  particular  size  of  screen  adopted 
under  any  special  circumstances. 

We  were  much  pleased,  also,  to  see  a  simple  method  by  which  the 
tap  of  a  gas-bag  could  be  so  locked  up  as  to  be  placed  beyond  the 
tampering  propensities  of  any  curious  or  prying  spectator.  Those 
who  have  had  experience  in  lantern  work  know  the  feeling  of 
insecurity  engendered  when  leaving  an  oxygen  or  hydrogen 
bag  fully  charged  under  the  control  of  inexperienced  or  ignorant 
persons,  who,  without  intending  any  harm,  might  amuse  them¬ 
selves  by  turning  the  taps  in  order  to  hear  the  gas  rush  out.  In  the 
protected  tap  immunity  from  such  a  course  is  secured  by  a  metallic 
belt  being  passed  round  it,  so  as  to  prevent  the  tap  being  turned 
round  or  tampered  with,  a  small  padlock  securing  it  when  in  position. 


We  could  perceive  that  Messrs.  Oakley  and  Co.  did  not  h,„k  \S 
much  complaisance  upon  the  supply  of  oxygen  from  metallic  chauil 
in  which  the  gas  was  compressed  as  when  gas  bags  form  1  I 
reservoir.  The  objection  seemed  to  lie  in  the  constant  dni/'ui 
diminution  of  the  pleasure,  which  rendered  it  hecessai  y  to  h-  'll 
continuous  supervision  of  the  tap,  whereas  with  tD  tj,- 
unnecessary.  The  initial  pressure  in  the  gas  tank  is  about  hoO  noi/ 
and  from  this  down  to  the  minimum  the  transition  is  very  gUdd 
In  the  case  of  steam  pressure,  on  the  contrary,  it  can  be  reducJ 
from  fifty  pounds  to  ten  pounds  with  ease ;  not  so,  however,  is  this  t 
case  with  an  initial  pressure  so  great  as  that  in  an  oxygen  cylinde 
The  difficulty  of  getting  a  camera  erected  on  a  rail  fence  fro  > 
which  to  photograph  a  race-course,  or  on  the  gunwale  of  a  vessel] 
will  be  readily  appreciated.  We  were  shown  an  appliance  special! 
adapted  to  meet  such  a  case,  and  it  was  most  effective. 

As  might  well  be  understood,  the  preparation  of  oval  or  circul  . 
shapes  in  metal  for  cutting  out  mats  for  lantern  mount  s  is,  in  a  Jarir 
factory  such  as  that  here  under  notice,  a  matter  involving  »< 
trouble  or  difficulty.  Accordingly,  we  saw  many  such  shaiies^jus 
as  they  were  brought  from  off  the  oval  chuck  of  the  turning-lathe 
The  machines  for  shearing  and  bending  iron  plates  into  lantern 
form,  and  also  for  punching  into  them  the  apertures  appropriate  to 
the  various  requirements  of  the  business  might  here  be  referred  to 
but  could  not  so  easily  be  described. 

Our  readers  would  probably  feel  but  small  interest  were  we  to 
attempt  a  description  of  the  various  operations  connected  with  the 
woodwork  of  this  lantern  factory,  which  were  carried  on  in  ;in 
adjoining  room  ;  but  the  machines  for  grooving  the  wood  for  boxes 
and  frames  are  of  the  most  perfect  order,  and  evince  great  ingeriuitv. 

One  of  the  most  useful  devices  manufactured  by  this  firm  coiiki.-  < 
of  a  reading-lamp  and  desk.  These  are  erected  upon  a  slender 
pillar,  the  lower  end  of  which  screws  into  the  floor.  The  heidit 
can  be  adjusted  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  lecturer,  and  thelidit 
emitted  from  the  lantern  is  confined  to  the  MS.  of  the  lecture  lying, ,u 
the  desk.  A  touch  of  a  tiny  bell,  or  the  flashing  of  a  signal,  announces 
to  the  exhibitor  the  proper  moment  at  which  to  change  the  scene, 
Noticing  the  excellent  quality  of  the  india-rubber  goods  employed 
by  tins  firm,  we  were  informed  that  one  of  the  family  was  connected 
with  a  large  india-rubber  factory,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to 
have  just  the  class  of  goods  made  for  them  which  they  required. 

In  the  stock-room  drawer  after  drawer  was  pulled  out,  displaying 
a  plethora  of  appliances  for  lantern  manufacture,  the  season  for 
which  will  soon  commence;  for  in  this  trade  the  shadow  of  winter  is 
cast  long  before  the  advent  of  that  season. 

In  conclusion  :  we  were  much  pleased  with  all  we  saw  at  this 
extensive  establishment,  and  felt  impressed  with  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  fear  of  this  country  losing  its  prestige  in  lantern  manufac¬ 
turing  so  long  as  able  mechanicians  and  philosophic  instrument- 
makers  like  Messrs.  W.  H.  Oakley  and  Co.  are  to  be  found  engager! 
in  the  production  of  apparatus  which  are  in  modern  life  now  found 
to  be  indispensable. 


ON  THE  SENSITIYE-TO-OOLOUR  COLLODION  PROCESS, 
OR  THE  CORRECT  REPRESENTATION  OE  COLOURS 
BY  BLACK  PHOTOGRAPHS* 

I.  — Introduction. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  in  these  pages  of  the  fact  that  I  have 
succeeded,  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  eleven  years  ago,  in 
preparing  collodion  plates  which  are  at  least  eight  times  as  sensitive  to 
the  yellow  as  to  the  blue  of  the  spectrum,  and  that  it  has,  therefore, 
been  possible  to  photograph  the  colour  scale  in  my  Lehrbuch,  so  as  to 
give  the  blue,  yellow,  and  green  their  proper  values.  The  matter  lias 
excited  the  liveliest  interest  in  scientific  and  photographic  circles,  and 
stress  is  everywhere  laid  upon  its  importance  in  reproduction  by  photo¬ 
graphy.  Consequently,  the  Association  for  the  Cultivation  of 
Photography  has  resolved  to  acquire  the  process,  and  by  its  publica¬ 
tion  to  make  it  public  property. 

According  to  the  decision  of  the  Association  I  herewith  publish  the 
process,  and  begin  with  the  purely  practical  part,  referring  to  articles 
in  former  years,  and  to  that  just  published  [see  page  327],  for  the 
principles  of  the  matter.  Later  on  I  shall  give  a  more  minute  descrip¬ 
tion  of  my  experiments. 

Ordinary  portrait  collodion  shows  its  highest  sensibility  to  the  dark- 
blue  parts  of  the  spectrum,  which  are  erroneously  called  “indigo 
blue.”  It  is  only  after  a  very  long  exposure  that  a  sensitiveness  to 
green,  yellow,  and  red  appears.  According  to  the  principle  first 
demonstrated  by  me,  one  can  increase  the  sensitiveness  to  green, 
yellow,  and  red  by  the;  addition  of  dyes  which  absorb  these  rays. 

*  This  is  the  process  “  crowned  ’’  by  the  Berlin  Association  for  the  Cultivation  of 
Photography, 
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[  i.'io  still  prevails  in  many  circles,  even  in  those  where  one  would  j 
!  ,ect  better  things,  the  most  complete  ignorance  respecting  the  effect 
,  these  additions.  For  example:  one  could  lately  read  in  a  trade 
j  rnal  that  “the  emnloyment  of  eosme  does  not  produce  the  slightest 
i  reuse  of  sensitiveness  to  yellow.”  How  far  this  contention  tiies  iu 
I  :  face  of  facts  will  best  be  seen  from  this— that  the  collodion  to  be 
1  eafter  described  already  gives  a  representation  of  the  yellow  of  uie 
3  ctrum  after  an  exposure  of  one  second,  wiiile  the  same  collodion 
i  hout  eosine  shows  but  a  slight  trace  of  the  action  of  yellow  after  an 
i  )0sure  of  one  minute.  The  sensitiveness  to  yellow  is  at  least  in- 
t  ased  sixtyfold  by  the  measured  addition  of  eosine  to  that  collodion, 
j  t  should  it  be  objected  that  that  applies  only  to  the  spectral  colour, 
i  1  not  to  the  ordinary  pigment  colours,  one  can  easily  convince 
1  iself  that  the  sensitiveness  to  yellow  pigments  is  also  greatly  in- 
t  ased  by  the  addition  of  eosine.  For  example :  one  may  photograph 
f  ffiour-scale  through  yellow  glass  upon  pure  bromised  collodion  and 
i  m  collodion  stained  with  eosine,  and  will  at  once  recognise  the 
i  reased  sensitiveness  of  the  latter  to  yellow.  That  by  the  addition 
(  many  dyes  the  sensitiveness  to  blue  rays  may  also  be  decreased  I 
Be  already  mentioned  in  the  third  edition  of  my  Lehrbuch ,  page  153. 

’  et  eosine-stained  bromide  of  silver  plates  are  about  two  and  a-half 
1  res  less  sensitive  to  blue  than  unstained  bromide  of  silver  plates, 
ty  reader  who  may  be  interested  in  this  point  is  referred  to  what  I 
,1  in  1878,  and  to  the  chapter  treating  of  that  subject,  pages  149  to 
[)  of  my  Lehrbuch .] 

The  great  majority  of  these  dyes  act  best  upon  collodion  dry  plates, 
proportionately  few  are  suited  to  the  wet  process.  To  these  belong 
e  dyes  known  under  the  name  of  “cosines.”  In  commerce  two  kinds 
eosine  are  known — eosine  yellow  (the  scientific  name,  fluoro-tetra- 
omide  of  potassium)  and  eosine  blue  (the  scientific  name,  fluoro-tetra- 
dide  of  potassium) ;  besides  methylated,  clilorated,  and  nitrated 
oclucts — all  of  which  I  have  tried.  Keeping  back  the  details  of  the 
tion  of  these  for  the  present,  I  only  remark  here  that  these  substances 
e  produced  as  important  dyes,  but  that  they  are  not  to  be  had  pure 
mmercially,  and  are  often  adulterated  with  dextrine,  &c.  These 
purities  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  silver  bath. 

The  Joint  Stock  Analine  Dye  Manufacturing  Company,  near  the 
lesian  Gate  (Berlin,  S.O.),  has,  at  my  request,  undertaken  to  prepare 
rifled  dyes  for  photographic  purposes.  Of  the  two  eosines — yellow 
;  ck  and  blue  stick — the  latter  gives  rather  more  intensity  than  the 
•mer.  When  united  to  alkalies  both  show  a  so-called  fluorescence 
dimmer — changing  of  colours  like  shot  silk)  ;  in  dilute  solutions  they 
csolve  with  ease  in  water,  but  not  so  readily  in  alcohol,  and  they 
rmrb  very  greedily  the  yellow-green  and  blue-green  rays.  When 
;  ded  in  proper  proportions  to  collodion  dry  plates  they  render  them 
fisitive  to  these  rays,  and  upon  this  their  action  in  the  matter  of 
fisitiveness  to  colour  is  based.  Beside  these  substances,  a  dye  (not 
y  exactly  determined— cyanosine),  which  I  owe  to  Dr.  Martius,  has 
])ved  a  very  active  sensitiser  of  wet  plates  for  yellow  rays.  It  indeed 
s ’passes  the  eosine,  since  its  absorption  region  extends  further  to- 
i  rds  the  red  of  the  spectrum,  and,  consequently,  it  not  only  gives 
is  to  a  sensitiveness  to  yellowish-green,  as  eosine  does,  but  also  to  a 
f  isitiveness  to  orange. 

Jnfortunately,  this  material,  as  sent  into  the  market,  is  not  pure 
( nigh  for  photographic  use,  and  as  yet  the  Aniline  Dye  Manufacturing 
•  mpany  only  make  a  special  preparation  for  photographic  use  of  the 
;llow-stick  eosine,  which,  by  my  directions,  they  re- crystallise  twice. 

'  iis  I  recommend  provisionally  to  ail  who  may  desire  to  experiment 
■  th  stained  collodion.  Afterwards,  erythrosine  is  to  be  specially 
epared  for  photographic  purposes,  and  then,  of  course,  it  will  be 
jeferable  to  the  eosine.  If  this  dye  be  tried  upon  gelatine  or  collodion 
1  y  plates,  one  will  soon  see  that  the  former  plates  can  be  rendered  by 
i  at  most,  twice  as  sensitive  to  the  yellow  of  the  spectrum  as  to  the 
re  of  the  spectrum.  This  would  practically  be  of  little  advantage, 

:  ice  the  yellow  of  pigments  is  so  dark  compared  to  the  yellow  of  the 
Get  rum  that,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  sensitiveness  to  yellow 
ist  exceed  the  sensitiveness  to  blue  by  twenty-five  times  in  order  to 
■  representing  the  pigment  yellow  as  really  lighter  than  the  blue, 
pllodion  plates  furnish  much  better  results.  At  the  very  first  attempt 
succeeded  in  preparing  plates  which  were  from  eight  to  ten  times  as 
nsitive  to  yellow  as  to  blue.  I  am,  therefore,  quite  justified  in 
ruing  for  the  solution  of  this  interesting  problem  direct  to  the  collo- 
on  process.  *  ,  r; 

The  action  of  the  dyes,  however,  depends  greatly,  as  I  have  shown 
tli  above  and  on  former  occasions,  upon  the  composition  of  the 
llodion.  If  about  five  per  cent,  of  a  1:400  solution  of  eosine  or 
« anosine  be  added  to  some  ordinary  iodised  collodion,  one  will  observe 
ljt  little  sensitiveness  to  yellow  on  taking  an  ordinary  photograph.  I, 
Mprefore,  made  experiments  with  iodised  collodion  containing  various 
Ipportions  of  bromide,  and  these  showed  that  the  sensitiveness  to 
j  low  increased  the  more  the  richer  the  collodion  mas  in  salts  of  bromine. 

'  is  experiment  at  once  pointed  to  the  use  of  a  bromised  collodion.  It 
loved,  however,  that  a  slight  proportion  of  iodine  had  a  favourable 
feet  upon  the  general  sensitiveness.  If  the  silver  hath,  by  long 

My  experiments  with  gelatine  plates  will  he  described  afterwards.  I  shall  only 
U  lark  here  that  even  the  Parisian  isochromatic  plates  of  Mr.  Clayton  and  M.  Tailfer 
Ip  only  twice  as  sensitive  to  yellow  as  to  blue. 


continued  use,  already  contains  iodine,  then  a  suffiebnb  quantity  of 
iodide  of  silver  will  be  precipitated  by  it  upon  the  plate,  so  that  pure 
bromised  collodion  can  be  used;  but  when  the  silver  bath  is  freshly 
prepared  and  poor  in  iodine  it  is  as  well  to  add  five  per  cent,  of  pure 
iodised  collodion.  Generally,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  sensitiveness 
to  white  light  of  the  bromised  collodion  plates  stained  with  eosine  and 
sensitised  in  a  hath  containing  iodide  of  silver  is  three  times  less  than 
the  sensitiveness  of  ordinary  portrait  collodion. 

II. — -Formulae. 

Solutions  of  Dijes.  —  For  the  present  —  that  is,  so  long  as  other 
sufficiently-pure  dyes  do  not  find  their  way  into  the  market — eosine- 
blue  and  eosine-yeliow  are  recommended.  Dissolve  half-a-gramme,  by 
prolonged  agitation,  in  160  c.c.  of  alcohol  of  95°.  Let  what  remains 
undissolved  settle  down,  and  then  pour  off  the  clear  liquid. 

Collodion. — Dissolve  two  grammes  of  bromide  of  cadmium  in  thirty 
c.c.  of  alcohol;  filter,  and  mix  one  volume  of  the  filtrate  with  three 
volumes  of  neutral  celloidin  collodion  containing  two  per  ceut.  of 
cotton.  For  many  purposes  a  thicker  film  is  preferable.  .Such  may  be 
obtained  by  dissolving  two  and  a-half  grammes  of  bromide  of  cadmium 
in  thirty  c.c.  of  alcohol,  filtering,  and  mixing  in  the  above  proportions 
with  a  two  and  a-half  (instead  of  a  two)  per  cent,  collodion.  Such 
a  collodion  flows  with  difficulty  and  silvers  more  slowly.  To  ninety- 
five  c.c.  of  the  above  collodion  add  five  c.c.  of  the  above  eosine  solu¬ 
tion  and  shake  well.  The  collodion  is  best  kept  in  yellow  bottles  and 
exposed  as  little  as  possible  to  daylight.  (An  increase  of  the  proportion 
of  the  eosine  solution  does  not  increase  the  sensitiveness  to  yellow.  It 
only  lessens  the  general  sensitiveness  of  the  plate ;  hut  lessening  the 
proportion  of  eosine  does  lessen  the  sensitiveness  to  yellow.  The, 
above  proportions  were  arrived  at  by  numerous  experiments  with  mix¬ 
tures  of  various  proportions.) 

The  Silver  Bath. — Crystallised  silver  salt  50  grammes,  water 
500  c.c.,  1:100  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  13  c.c.,  acetic  acid 
until  a  distinctly  acid  reaction  is  observable  (at  most  six  drops).  Nitric 
acid  does  nob  recommend  itself  for  sensitising,  as  it  acts  too  strongly 
upon  the  dj^estuff.  It  must  be  expressly  mentioned  that  eosine 
destroyed  by  acid  will  be  converted  into  a  yellow  dye  which  no  longer 
exercises  the  desired  reaction  of  increasing  the  sensitiveness  to  yellow, 
and,  therefore,  an  excess  of  acid  is  to  be  avoided.  Keeping  in  view 
the  danger  of  the  silver  bath  being  contaminated  by  the  impurities 
which  are  added  to  the  existing  commercial  dyes,  I  do  not  consider  it 
advisable  to  silver  the  stained  collodion  plates  in  the  same  bath  iu 
which  portrait  plates  or  other  plates  for  reproductions  are  to  be  silvered  ; 
therefore,  in  order  not  to  use  too  much  bath  solution  I  use  a  flat  bath 
and  not  a  dipping  bath. 

Developer,  Intensifier,  and  Fixctge. — For  these  the  usual  solutions 
used  in  the  ordinary  wet  process  may  be  used.  The  plates  are  treated 
just  as  in  the  wet  process.  It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  this  process 
that  it  does  not  necessarily  entail  any  change  in  these  operations,  and 
that  anyone  acquainted  with  the  wet  process  can  at  once  work  with 
stained  collodion.  The  pyro. ,  corrosive  sublimate,  uranium,  and  lead 
intensifiers  can  all  be  used  just  as  upon  ordinary  collodion. 

III. — Mode  of  Working. 

It  is  best  to  gelatinise  the  plates.  Dissolve  one  gramme  of  gelatine 
in  300  grammes  of  warm  water,  filter,  and  when  cold  add  to  it  6  c.  c. 
of  a  l  :  50  solution  of  chrome  alum,  prepared  cold.  (Clean  the  plates 
with  acid,  wash  them,  lay  them  on  a  fiat  dish  amongst  distilled  water, 
and  then  coat  them  twice  with  the  gelatine  solution.  The  first  coat  only 
serves  to  drive  off  the  water,  and  what  runs  off  should  not  be  collected. 
This  operation  is  best  performed  in  a  room  that  is  not  too  cold.)  Coat 
with  collodion  as  usual,  but  silver  a  much  longer  time,  as  the  bromide 
of  silver  forms  very  slowly,  taking  at  least  five  minutes.  The  stronger 
the  silver  bath  the  more  rapidly  does  the  formation  of  silver  take  place. 

The  bath  should  be  tested  with  litmus  for  acid  and  the  requisite  acetic 
acid  added  before  beginning  work.  With  regard  to  the  lighting  of  the 
dark  room  one  does  not  need  to  be  too  anxious.  I  recommend  a  lamp 
with  an  orange-coloured  lamp  chimney.  Eosine  itself  renders  the 
collodion  but  little  sensitive  to  light.  If  the  plate  be  held  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  shade,  even  yellow  light  may  be  used  for  the  dark 
room.  When  I  have  to  work  with  the  bare  yellow  light  I  hold  the 
plate  so  that  it  is  canted  away  from  the  light,  and  thus  there  is  no 
danger  to  be  dreaded. 

Exposure. — As  already  mentioned,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  eosine- 
stained  bromide  plates  is  about  a  third  of  that  of  ordinary  iodised 
collodion  plates.  From  that  the  length  of  the  exposure  can  bo 
measured.  In  taking  coloured  pictures,  such  as  the  colour  scale  in 
my  Lehrbuch,  the  increased  sensitiveness  to  yellow  does  not  appear  so 
strikingly  as  many  might  expect.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  does  come 
out  very  distinctly  in  the  case  of  rose-coloured  dyes,  as  the  madder 
lake  of  the  colour  scale.  These  stand  out  with  their  proper  values. 
But  for  other  tones  (as  green)  the  action  of  the  eosine  also  appears 
very  positively.  If  it  he  desired  to  still  further  diminish  the  action  of 
blue,  recourse  must  be  had  to  gellow  glass  slides.  The  accompanying* 
scale  avas  photographed  through  a  yellow  slide.  In  the  choice  of  these 
This  allusion  is  to  the  illustration  which  accompanied  the  article  in  the 
Mittheilungen. 
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some  care  must  be  exercised.  A  slight  want  of  sharpness  is  observable 
in  this  photograph,  the  cause  of  which  is  that  the  only  piece  of  yellow 
glass  at  my  disposal  was  not  plate-glass,  but  foggy,  yellow  window 
glass.  Through  plate-glass  one  would  get  faultlessly  sharp  pictures. 
It  is  also  very  important  to  get  the  right  shade  of  yellow  in  plate- 
glass.  If  it  be  too  dark  it  prolongs  the  exposure  too  much ;  if  too 
light  it  does  not  sufficiently  counteract  the  blue.  I  distinguish  the 
proper  shade  by  the  use  of  the  spectroscope.  To  be  able  to  use  a 
spectroscope  will  soon  be  a  matter  of  necessity  for  those  who  wish  to 
take  up  such  experiments  ;  but  he  who  cannot  use  the  spectroscope 
may  test  for  the  tint  photographically.* 

I  do  not,  however,  say  that  every  picture  must  be  taken  through 
yellow  glass.  There  are  many  pictures  which  can  be  best  photo¬ 
graphed  without  it,  but  he  who  has  much  to  do  with  copying  coloured 
pictures  will  soou  learn  by  practice  if  a  picture  would  be  best  copied 
with  or  without  the  yellow  glass,  or  if  not  a  few  experiments  will 
eventually  bring  him  to  it.  It  must,"  however,  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  yellow  glass  always  increases  the  length  of  the  exposure — 
often  even  three  times — as  even  the  best  yellow  plate  glass  absorbs  not 
only  blue  light,  but  some  yellow  also. 

In  using  stained  collodion  I  usually  employ  an  aplanatic  which  gives  a 
picture  sharp  enough  even  with  the  full  aperture.  When  the  exposure 
pis  likely  to  be  long  I  use  a  dark  slide  that  has  a  sheet  of  plate  glass  let 
nto  the  front,  in  order  to  prevent  the  plate  from  drying,  and  if  required 
this  might  be  yellow. 

The  Second  Silver  Bath.—- After  the  exposure  the  plates  may  be  de¬ 
veloped  just  like  any  other  wet  plates,  if  the  bath  be  not  much  affected 
by  the  impurities  inherent  to  most  dye  stuff’s,  and  which  cause  so- 
called  organic  bath  flaws  to  appear  after  a  few  plates  have  been 
sensitised.  These  consist  partly  of  crescent-shaped  streaks  extending 
from  the  edges  towards  the  centre.  These  may  be  avoided,  or  at 
least  diminished,  by  diligently  moving  the  plate  about  in  the  bath.  If, 
however,  the  bath  be  strongly  affected  by  organic  matter,  then  the  only 
remedy  for  these  impurities  is  the  second  bath,  which  may  be  called  the 
“  developing  bath.”  After  exposing,  and  before  developing,  dip  the  plate 
in  the  following  bath  : — Silver  salt,  50  grammes  ;  water,  500  grammes, 
nitric  acid  of  1*22  spec,  gravity,  4  to  8  drops.  Move  the  plate  about 
steadily  in  this  for  a  couple  of  minutes ;  the  adherent  impure  silver  will 
be  rinsed  off  by  it,  and  the  eosine  will  be  decomposed  by  the  strong 
nitric  acid.  The  development  may  then  proceed  without  any  risk  of 
the  above-mentioned  faults  showing  themselves. 

In  time,  of  course,  the  developing  bath  will  become  dirty  ;  it  may 
then  be  taken  into  use  as  a  sensitising  bath  after  it  has  been  neutralised,  | 
and  then  acidified  again  with  acetic  acid.  This  bath  also  must  be 
tested  for  acid  with  litmus  before  it  is  taken  into  use. 

The  Development. — The  plates  are,  as  a  rule,  developed  with  the 
ordinary  developer  for  wet  plates  ;  but  the  alkaline  developer  maybe  used 
with  equal  success,  andwith  this  advantage — -when  organic  impurities  are 
present  fewer  stains  show  with  it  than  with  the  acid  developer.  With  the 
acid  developer  only  one  silver  bath  is  used.  The  exposed  plate  is  washed 
first  with  distilled  water,  then  under  a  tap  for  about  five  minutes, 
rinsed  again  with  distilled  water,  and  then  developed — preferably  in 
a  flat  dish — with  the  following  developer: — 1  to  fi  solution  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  2  c.c. ;  1  to  4  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium,  0‘50  of  a 
c  c. ;  1  to  10  alcoholic  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid,  1  c.c.;  water,  30  c.c. 
With  too  short  exposures  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  (which 
must  be  dissolved  fresh  from  the  glass-like  condition)  may  be  increased. 
—Mittheilungen.  H.  W.  Vogel,  Prof. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  SPECTROSCOPE  AND  DE VELOP1NG-LA  NTERN 
SCREENS. 

Now  that  photographic  opei’ators  learn  that  they  have  been  unneces¬ 
sarily  injuring  their  eyesight  for  years,  by  the  unscientific  nature  of 
the  coloured  screens  hitherto  in  general  use  for  the  lantern  or  window 
of  the  developing-room,  an  apaliiug  reaction  has  set  in,  so  that  in  some 
cases  the  accuracy  of  the  first  principles  of  science  is  being  denied, 
spectroscopic  facts  are  cited  as  untrustworthy,  aud  before  long  we 
may  hear  the  zodiac  spoken  of  with  disrespect  and  the  equator  de¬ 
clared  to  be  a  humbug.  A  spirit  of  irreverence  is  abroad  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  land. 

The  well-proved  principles  of  photo-spectroscopy  and  optics  have  in 
no  case  been  in  the  slightest  degree  invalidated  by  any  of  the  changes 
going  on  in  developing-room  illumination,  so  far  as  I  can  see.  For 
instance  :  let  the  general  avoidance  of  green  light  in  the  past,  because 
of  sweeping  assertions  founded  on  spectroscopic  facts,  be  first  con¬ 
sidered. 

In  the  first  place,  the  maximum  actinic  power  of  the  spectrum  does 
not  lie  in  the  green  ;  in  the  second,  a  little  actinic  light  in  the  develop¬ 
ing-room  does  no  harm,  and  may  do  good  if  the  plates  are  sufficiently 
good  to  have  a  reserve  of  the  anti-fogging  power  spoken  of  by  Mr. 

*  Tn  order  to  make  the  matter  easier  to  photographers  Beyrich,  of  Berlin,  has 
undertaken  to  supply  yellow  plate-glass  which  T  have  tested  spectroscopically,  and 
also  an  arrangement  for  affixing  the  yellow  slide  on  the  inner  side  of  the  lens,  and 
also  all  the  other  requisites  for  the  process. 


George  Smith  ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  attention  can  In;  advanfa-»eoa 
given  in  developing  to  the  law  that  the  intensity  of  light  dimmish  I 
with  the  square  of  the  distance  from  its  source.  So  far  as  1  know  no 
of  the  persons  who  have  worked  with  specti  ,  .  j.|Ml' 

some  required  detailed  tabular  results  of  painstaking  experiment  I 
which  would  have  been  of  special  value  in  photography. 

For  instance  :  tabulated  experiments  a3  to  the  spectra  produced  1 
differences  of  time  of  exposure,  all  other  conditions  being  the  sauii 
would  be  of  value  to  show  how  much  photographic  action  is  set  up  in  tfi 
most  active  part  of  the  spectrum  before  the  rest  of  the  field  produces 
developable  image,  and  to  show  what  are  the  times  necessary  to  <hi\ 
a  developable  image  through  the  green  and  ultra-violet  legions, 
standard  light  would  have  to  be  employed.  The  same  experiment 
should  be  repeated  aud  tabulated,  with  standard  lights  of  other  de»ree 
of  intensity.  Then  some  of  the  series  of  experiments  should  he  gon 
through  again  with  sets  of  plates  of  varied  make  and  rapidities  ;  for  j 
is  only  from  such  data  as  these  to  work  from  that  opinions  can  i„ 
formed  for  practical  purposes  bearing  upon  many  questions  in  photo 
graphy. 

With  a  pure  spectrum  how  long  an  exposure  is  necessary  to  produce 
a  developable  image  in  the  red,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  grt.e, 
and  blue?  A  bald  statement  that  certain  parts  of  the  spectrum  product 
certain  effects  on  photographic  plates  is  practically  almost  valuele.,, 
j  without  tabulated  information  as  to  times,  intensities  of  lights,  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  make  of  plates,  and  so  on.  'The  effect  is  comparatively 
feeble  in  the  green,  and  if  that  little  require  a  long  exposure  to  bring 
up  well,  one  point  is  unravelled  explaining  why  recent  practical  results 
are  not  at  variauce  with  the  indications  of  the  spectroscope. 

By  turning  his  back  to  a  candle  at  the  end  of  a  room  of  moderate 
size  the  operator  can  develope  a  dry  plate  by  candle-light,  yet  this 
development  by  the  light  of  all  the  rays  of  the  spectrum  does  not 
nullify  the  results  of  spectroscopic  research  ;  it  means  only  that  another 
law  lias  been  called  into  use,  namely,  that  the  intensity  of  light  varies  in¬ 
versely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  With  a  sheet  of  white  tissue  paper 
round  the  candle  the  operator  might  turn  his  face  to  the  candle  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room  aud  develope  the  plate,  for  the  tissue  pa  per 
would  but  have  the  same  practical  effect  as  if  the  caudle  had  been 
removed  to  a  greater  distance.  A  plate  of  transparent,  colourless  glass 
would  not  have  the  same  effect,  for  then  the  photographic  differences 
between  transparent  and  translucent  screens  come  into  play.  If  the 
operator  next  put  proper  colour  into  liis  sheet  of  tissue  paper  he  can 
work  very  much  nearer  the  candle;  and  with  properly-selected  green 
and  yellow  tissue  paper — one  thickness  of  each — lie  can  develope 
ordinary  gelatine  plates  within  seven  or  eight  inches  of  his  tissue-paper 
lantern.  A  bright  paraffine  flame  in  the  lantern,  instead  of  a  candle 
flame,  or  a  badly-selected  sample  of  green  tissue  paper  would  fog  plates 
under  these  circumstances ;  so  a  little  care  is  necessary  in  thus  obtain¬ 
ing  a  bright  light  for  developing  purposes.  W,  H.  Harrison. 


ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Lewis  Wright’s  paper 
on  Coloured  and  Noil-Actinic  Light  in  this  Journal  for  May  16th.  He 
puts  the  question  of  actinic  illumination  in  a  manner  easily  under¬ 
stood,  and  his  dicta,  being  those  of  an  exceedingly  practical  man  oi 
great  scientific  attainments,  should  be  well  received  by  the  general 
body  of  readers  of  “ours.”  He  points  out  very  properly  that  there  i 
no  such  thing  as  a  non-actinic  light ;  yet,  I  think  it  may  be  quite 
permissible  to  speak  of  a  non-actinic  illumination,  the  former  having  ; 
more  rigidly  scientific  import  than  the  latter,  which  one  may  refer  t 
the  practical  effect  under  given  conditions.  Tins  discussion,  initiate, 
by  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham’s  valuable  papers,  which  threw  an  entirely  new 
light  upon  an  old  subject,  has  been  most  interesting,  and  if  it  hav 
done  nothing  more  it  will  have  caused  photographers  to  think  about 
subjects  they  have  hitherto  looked  upon  either  as  truisms  or  as  out  or 
the  bounds  of  controversial  consideration. 

Is  there  any  photographer  living  who  (being  a  user  of  gelatine  plates) 
cannot  cordially  re-echo  Mr.  C.  Beckett  Lloyd’s  remark — “If  com¬ 
mercial  dry-pffate  makers  would  expend  more  of  their  energies  in 
wrapping  the  boxes  and  less  in  wrapping  the  plates  they  would,  I 
think,  save  a  good  deal  of  dark-room  bad  language.”  What  is  more 
provoking,  when  closely  pressed  for  time  and  not  a  single  moment  to 
spare,  than  have  to  remove  cover  after  cover  from  a  dozen  plates  before 
the  slides  can  be  charged?  Possibly  a  piece  or  two  of  string  has  to  lie 
cut  in  addition — a  piece  of  string  just  too  strong  to  be  broken  by  the 
hands,  which,  in  the  effort  to  do  so,  may  themselves  be  very  readily 
frayed  and  cut  in  lieu  of  the  string.  Dry-pffate  makers  take  notice, 
and  do  not  poack  up)  all  your  plates  as  though  they  were  to  be  used  by 
idiots. 

The  reports  of  the  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution,  given  from  time 
to  time  in  these  pages,  are  often  very  interesting.  That  by  Dr.  (Idling, 
the  other  day,  describing  some  curious  properties  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  was  particularly  so.  By-the-bye,  bow  confusing  to  read  of  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda  as  spoken  of  in  a  pfiiotographie  journal  and  in  a  chemi¬ 
cal  journal,  two  entirely  distinct  salts  being  referred  to  !  No  doubt 
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...  y  of  my  readers  lcnow  quite  well  what  is  meant  in  either  case,  but 
i .  photography  under  its  present  scientific  aspect  the  melange  should 
,  exiBt  and  might  cause  considerable  confusion  under  some  circum- 
’  I  note  that,  as  a  rule,  the  Editors  in  their  leading  articles  use 
term  “  hypo.”  rather  than  the  photographic  word  in  full.  If  this  be 
;  of  set  purpose  the  plan  is  excellent,  and  may  pave  the  way  to  the 
pf  the  the  term  “thiosulphate,”  which  is  the  name  given  by  chemists 
he  salt  used  by  photographers  under  the  name  of  “hyposulphite  of 
The  latter,  indeed,  is  a  developing  rather  than  a  fixing  agent, 

I  see  no  reason  why  experiments  made  with  it  in  that  connection 
h  fid  not  be  attempted.  Nothing  has  been  done  since  Mr.  Saaman’s 
r  .s  made  several  years  ago,  and  published  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal. 

V  i  meeting  of  the  Parent  Society  the  other  day  it  was  very  pertinently 
earked  that  some  samples  of  “hypo.”  contained  a  considerable 
ij  unt  of  sulphite  of  soda.  I  believe  this  to  be  quite  true.  I  have 
,,  i  a  cask  of  hypo. — which  certainly  was  kept  in  a  rather  warm  place, 
n  some  of  whose  contents  were  being  removed  daily — show  before  it 
w  half  empty  a  considerable  amount  of  effervesced  salt,  which  in  all 
)i  liability  would  be  either  sulphite  or  sulphate.  Quite  possibly  it 
ii:  fit,  in  these  days  of  sophistication  to  meet  the  demand  for  cheap 
g.  ds,  be  sulphate  purposely  added  as  an  adulterant. 

'r.  Debenham’s  lecture  on  photographic  optics  was  particularly 
i  resting,  and  calculated  to  impart  a  large  amount  of  information  in 
i,  nail  space,  if  only  it  were  read.  Unfortunately,  however,  there 
;,i  such  a  number  of  photographers  who  don’t  read — that  is,  in  the 
s<  >e  of  studying;  yet,  after  all,  one  ought  not  to  grumble,  for  there  is 
ir  larger  proportion  of  good  men  (really  intelligent,  educated  men) 
ithe  ranks  of  photography  than  there  were  even  ten  years  ago, 
to  speak  of  the  period  when  photography  eclipsed  school¬ 
ping  as  a  refuge  for  the  mentally  halt  and  maimed,  and  was  the 
r,g  to  fly  to  when  a  man  had  failed  in  every  other  walk  of  life, 
wever,  there  must  be  a  beginning  to  all  things.  It  would  be 
her  disappointing  to  hear,  at  the  above  lecture,  Mr.  Cadett’s  remarks 
tit,  after  all,  mathematics  were  not  found  to  be  of  much  actual 
a  ue,  seeing  that  Mr.  Warnerke,  who  had  purposely  qualified  himself 
i  optical  mathematics,  found  his  knowledge  of  no  use — practically, 
]  resume,  found  the  system  of  trial  and  error  the  best  to  work  by.  At 
\ ;  same  time  I  take  it  that  the  leading  opticians,  though  they  may  be 
;  Led  by  such  a  system,  do  not  make  any  fresh  departure  without  the 
;  L  of  elaborate  theoretical  investigations,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  we 
ill  see  the  outcome  of  such  investigations  in  the  very  near  future. 


Much  sooner  than  I  expect  to  see  any  result  from  Mr.  Matthieu 
illiams’s  amusing  hypotheses.  That  gentleman  has  recently  been 
-  iting  for  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  a  disquisition  on  phosphorescence 
;  d  illumination,  in  which  he  indicates  that  he  looks  forward  to  the 
ne  when  we  shall  get  something  in  the  nature  of  extract  of  glow-worm- 
lit  without  heat — a  pound  of  wax  candle  to  be  converted  into  a 
osphorescing  mass  that  shall  not  waste  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  its 
;  ailable  energy  up  the  chimney.  “  Never  prophesy  unless  you  know  ” 
Mark  Twain’s  most  excellent  advice;  but  I  think  one  might  hazard  a 
opkecy  that  Professor  Radziszewski’s  Pelagia  noctiluca,  which  shine 
brightly  in  the  ocean,  will  be  without  a  rival  in  this  respect  during 
e  lifetime  of  any  of  my  readers. 

Mr.  Norman  Macbeth  delivered  a  capital  lecture  before  the  South  Lon- 
m  Photographic  Society  early  in  the  month,  and  made  one  or  two  very 
od  points.  I  can  cordially  endorse  his  recommendation  to  study 
irnett’s  work  on  composition,  if  my  readers  can  get  it.  It  has 
ng  been  out  of  print.  I  have  rarely  come  across  the  work  in 
bookseller’s  second-hand  catalogue,  and  there  are  few  libraries 
here  it  is  to  be  found.  I  do  not  know  how  long  the  copyright 
it  exists,  or  whether  it  may  have  expired,  but  I  have  seen 
Ivertisements  of  American  reprints  which  could  not  legally  be 
iported  if  the  copyright  still  existed.  The  work  was  originally 
lblished  in  four  parts,  one  of  two  only  of  which  would  be  needed  by 
le  photographer.  Mr.  Macbeth’s  remarks  upon  the  various  subjects 
nown  under  the  name  of  “  composition  a  rather  far-reaching  term — 
rntain  much  instruction ;  but,  as  usual  with  artists,  he  was  rather 
>ggy  about  angle  of  view  and  straining  a  lens.  By-the-bye,  artists’ 
rinters  themselves  are  far  from  perfect  in  their  arrangements  of  light 
nd  shade.  Any  academy  exhibition  will  contain  a  considerable  variety 
f  outdoor  pictures,  illuminated  evidently  by  the  lamp  or  the  studio 
ight.  But  any  instruction  from  a  talented  man  like  Mr.  Macbeth, 
rho,  as  his  acts  show,  is  so  entirely  friendly  to  photography,  will 
e  received  with  pleasure  by  all  true  photographers.  Free  Lance. 


- ^ - 

•HE  ALBUMEN  PROCESS  AS  APPLIED  TO  POSITIVES 
ON  GLASS. 

[Read  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia.] 

Before  describing  the  practical  details  of  the  manipulation  of  albumen 
lates,  it  will  be  well  to  make  the  following  classification  of  films  prepared 
nth  (1)  pure  albumen  and  (2)  collodio-albumen — the  actual  sensitive 
laterial,  or  iodo-albuminate  of  silver  (if  we  may  so  term  it),  being  the 
lame  in  both  cases. 

1 


The  earlier  experimentalists  devoted  themselves  almost  exclusively  to 
the  pure  albumen  film,  believing  that  the  presence  of  collodion  injured 
both  tone  and  delicacy  of  detail ;  but  as  time  passed  by  this  was  seen 
to  be  an  error,  for  collodio-bromide  plates  were  found  to  possess  every 
good  quality,  and  to  be  decidedly  easier  of  preparation  and  develop¬ 
ment.  Nevertheless,  we  find  an  article,  by  Mr.  Willis,  in  The  British 
Journal  Photographic  Almanac,  as  late  as  the  year  lbTo,  giving  full 
directions  for  the  preparation  of  iodised  albumen  plates  without  the  use 
of  collodion,  showing  that  the  older  process  was  still  a  favourite.  The 
directions  there  given  may  be  condensed  as  follows  : — A  mixture  of 
the  white  of  egg,  water,  and  iodide  of  ammonium  is  beaten  to  a  froth 
and  allowed  to  liquefy  again,  after  which  it  is  applied  directly  to  clean 
glass  plates.  A  piece  of  broomstick,  about  a  foot  long,  is  tipped  tit 
one  end  with  a  small  piece  of  gutta-percha  softened  by  heat ;  this  is 
applied  to  the  back  of  the  glass  until  it  adheres,  and  the  iodised 
albumen  having  been  poured  on  the  face  of  the  glass  and  guided  out 
to  the  corners  by  a  glass  rod,  the  stick  is  rapidly  twirled  between  the 
palms  of  the  hands  so  as  to  throw  of  any  excess  and  leave  a  thin, 
uniform  coating.  The  plate  is  now  dried  in  a  closed  box,  to  prevent 
any  dust  from  falling  upon  it,  and  is  then  sensitised  in  an  aceto- 
nitrate  of  silver  bath,  after  which  it  is  washed,  dried,  and  exposed. 
The  development  is  conducted  by  pouring  a  saturated  solution  of 
gallic  acid  into  a  glass  pan  supported  over  a  sand  bath  or  other  con¬ 
venient  source  of  heat,  and  immersing  the  exposed  plate,  previously 
adding  a  minute  amount  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  image  appears  in 
about  twenty  minutes,  and  the  plate  is  fixed  in  hyposulphite  of  soda 
containing  a  little  chloride  of  gold,  which  tones  the  image  at  the  same 
time. 

Here  then,  it  will  be  seen,  we  have  an  albumeno-iodide  of  silver 
alone.  The  tedious  development  and  troublesome  coating  of  the 
plates — during  which,  by-the-bye,  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken 
against  dust — have  probably  been  the  chief  reasons  why  this  process* 
was  never  a  universally-popular  one.  The  process  now  to  be  described 
fulfils,  I  believe,  all  the  desidei’ata  in  an  albumen  positive,  and,  so  far 
from  being  troublesome  to  work,  is  remarkably  easy.  I  may  mention 
that  it  is  not  a  dozen  years  since  this  process  was  sold  to  the  pro¬ 
fessional  photographers  of  Philadelphia  at  quite  a  high  price,  and  was 
used  by  a  number  of  them  with  great  success.  It  was  given  to  me 
shortly  after  by  a  friend.  The  directions  are  substantially  as  follow : — 
Glass  is  cleaned,  coated  with  any  good  bromo-iodised  collodion,  and 
then  washed  under  the  tap.  While  still  wet,  it  is  flowed  with  iodised 
albumen,  and  then  dried.  It  is  then  sensitised  in  aceto-nitrate  of 
silver,  ivashed,  dried,  and  exposed.  The  plate  is  developed  in  the 
hand  with  acid  pyro.  and  a  little  nitrate  of  silver,  using  a  spirit  lamp 
to  keep  the  developer  about  blood  warm. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  identical  in  theory  with  the  process 
as  described  by  Mr.  Willis,  this  one  is  far  less  laborious.  The  coating  of 
the  plate  is  easily  and  quickly  done,  and  seems  not  to  require  any 
further  precaution  against  dust  than  such  as  any  good  operator  would 
instinctively  take.  The  development  is  by  no  means  as  tedious,  being 
complete  in  three  or  four  minutes,  unless  the  plates  have  been  under- 
timed,  or  the  developer  alloived  to  get  chilled.  It  is  also  simpler  and 
more  economical  than  the  Taupenot  process,  from  the  fact  of  only  one 
silver  bath  being  used.  Still,  it  has  its  draAvbacks  in  being  Arery  insen¬ 
sitive  when  developed  as  described,  and  in  the  film  being  so  nearly 
transparent  that,  in  the  event  of  over-timing,  solarisation  is  almost 
sure  to  occur.  Another  trouble  which  sometimes  makes  itself  pain¬ 
fully  felt  is  blistering  or  slipping  of  the  film.  This,  hoAvever,  can  be 
entirely  got  rid  of  by  using  no  albumen  substratum  on  the  cleaned 
glass,  and,  instead,  giving  each  plate  a  rub  off  with  poAvdered  French 
chalk,  applying  the  collodion  directly  afterwards.  A  number  of 
experiments  recently  made  to  test  this  special  point  prove  it  beyond 
doubt  to  my  mind. 

All  things  considered,  however,  the  Taupenot  process  is  the  most 
generally  useful  for  slide-making.  Although  the  labour  of  preparing 
the  plates  is  great,  undoubtedly,  still  it  has  this  in  its  favour,  that  the 
manipulations  need  not — indeed,  ought  not  to — be  done  all  at  one 
time  ;  and  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  anyone,  after  a  feiv  trials,  will  be 
surprised  to  see  Iioav  naturally  and  easily  the  process  divides  itself  up, 
as  it  were,  into  a  series  of  operations  that  may  be  done  at  any  convenient 
time. 

Everyone  knoAvs  the  exquisite  quality  of  the  French  slides — both  in 
tone,  in  detail,  and  in  brilliancy  or  perfect  freedom  from  deposit. 
While  I  do  not  for  a  moment  presume  to  place  my  oivn  efforts  in 
comparison  with  the  work  of  Levy  and  other  famed  Parisian  operators, 
I  have  still,  in  the  course  of  some  experiments  very  carefully  made 
during  the  present  winter,  noticed  a  number  of  points  in  Avhich  my 
own  work  resembled  the  French  so  far  that  I  feel  convinced  the 
latter  are  made  on  Taupenot  plates  and  toned  by  mercury,  followed 
after  a  careful  washing  by  cyanide  of  silver.  I  have  some  reason  to 
believe  that  the  deArelopment,  instead  of  being  conducted  Avith  pyro., 
is  done  with  gallic  acid  by  the  aid  of  heat,  and  the  plates  developed 
film  side  down.  There  are  decided  advantages  to  be  gained  by  this 
method.  In  the  first  place,  the  development  of  an  albumen  plate  of 
any  kind,  but  particularly  of  those  such  as  the  Taupenot,  vhere 
albumen  is  the  principal  constituent  of  the  compound  film,  must  be 
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slow  when  compared  to  other  plates  if  the  finest  result  be  desired. 
This  is  a  cardinal  point  in  the  management  of  albumen  films,  both  positive 
anfi  negative.  In  the  next  place,  the  quantity  of  freo  nitrate  of  silver 
added  to  the  developer  must  be  very  small,  particularly  at  the  beginning 
of  tiie  development.  The  solution  being  thus  excessively  weak,  heat 
forms  a  useful  adjunct  to  the  process,  which  would  otherwise  drag  along 
in  a  most  tedious  manner.  Now,  when  plates  are  developed  in  the 
hand  over  a  spirit  lamp,  the  fingers  get  cramped  when  the  development 
is  so  long,  and  the  temptation  to  add  a  little  additional  silver  is  well- 
nigh  irresistible!  In  the  dish  this,  of  course,  would  not  apply,  and  I 
may  here  say  that  nothing  but  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  the 
proper  kind  of  glass  pau,  with  ledges  on  the  bottom  to  support  the 
plate,  has  prevented  me  from  trying  the  older-fasliioned  method. 
Any  article  other  than  glass  can  hardly  be  recommended  for  gallic 
acid  development;  for  the  addition  of  the  silver  makes  a  fluid 
highly  susceptible  of  decomposition  by  contact  with  the  slightest 
impurity.  This  was  alluded  to  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1858,  by 
ITardwich, 

The  blistering  of  the  film,  of  which  I  have  spoken  before,  is  apt  to 
cause  the  loss  of  many  plates  in  the  hands  of  a  beginner.  It  depends 
partly  upon  the  condition  of  the  substratum  (or,  rather,  of  everything 
which  underlies  the  albumen  film  proper)  and  partly  upon  the  albumen 
itself.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  whites  of  eggs  vary  in 
glutinosity,  some  eggs  yielding  an  albumen  so  thin  that  it  may  be 
filtered  with  ease,  while  that  of  others  is  a  stiff,  gummy  mass  that 
requires  hard  beating  in  order  to  become  workable.  Under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  however,  when  albumen  dries  it  becomes  a  dense,  horny,  im¬ 
penetrable  pellicle  of  great  contractility,  so  that  it  is  not  at  all  strange 
that  the  tension  on  the  film,  produced  by  its  desiccation,  should  often 
be  sufficient  to  blister  the  film,  or  even  to  draw  it  entirely  off  the  glass. 
It  will,  therefore,  always  be  well  to  add  (say)  sixty  or  eighty  grains  of 
white  sugar,  or  an  equivalent  proportion  of  molasses  or  honey,  to  the 
iodised  albumen.  This  modifies  the  horny  structure  of  the  latter,  and 
will  often  be  a  complete  cure  for  blistering.  If  the  plates  should  be 
exceptionally  obstinate,  the  application  of  French  chalk,  as  before 
alluded  to,  will  effect  it.  Iu  comparing  the  process  by  iodised 
albumen  with  the  Taupenot,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  former 
the  coilodionised  plate  is  dipped  into  water  before  the  iodised 
albumen  is  flowed  on.  Evidently,  any  substratum  previously  ap¬ 
plied  would  thus  be  dissolved  away,  and  might  as  well  not  be 
there  at  all.  Some  operators  have  doubtless  depended  upon  the 
coagulation  of  the  substratum  by  the  alcohol  in  the  collodion.  This  is 
a  false  idea,  a  layer  of  dry  albumen  not  being  susceptible  of  such 
treatment.  The  attempt  has,  indeed,  been  made  to  coagulate  albu- 
menised  papers  by  dipping  them  into  a  dish  containing  alcohol,  and 
partial  success  obtained ;  but  the  difference  between  a  layer  of 
albumen  on  a  spongy  body  like  paper,  which  could  absorb  and  retain  a 
large  quantity  of  spirit,  and  a  thin  layer  on  glass,  approachable  by  only 
one  of  its  surfaces,  is  manifest.  Now,  in  the  Taupenot,  or  any  other 
process  where  the  plate  is  dipped  into  the  silver  bath  before  being 
washed,  the  silver  salt — one  of  the  most  efficient  coagulators  of 
albumen  known — has  an  opportunity  of  penetrating  to  the  substratum 
and  fixing  it  by  rendering  it  insoluble. 

To  obtain  the  best  results  Avith  any  kind  of  albumen  plates, 
they  should  not  be  kept  long  after  sensitising  in  the  aceto-nitrate. 
Three  or  four  days  in  winter,  or  twenty-four  hours  in  summer,  would 
be  an  extreme  limit.  But  it  fortunately  happens  that  we  possess 
iu  gallic  acid  an  agent  which  confers  almost  unlimited  keeping 
qualities  upon  the  film,  provided  that  it  be  applied  immediately 
after  the  aceto-nitrate  of  silver  has  been  washed  off.  The  washing  in 
this  case  must  be  very  thorough,  any  traces  of  silver  which  remain 
causing  a  red  stain.  The  sensitiveness  is  decidedly  lessened  by  the 
gallic  acid — at  least  thirty  per  cent. 

The  sensitiveness  of  albumen  plates  will  vary  with  the  method 
of  preparation,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  final  wash  of  gallic 
acid.  As  previously  mentioned,  pure  albumen  films,  even  without 
gallic  acid,  are  very  slow  if  developed  with  acid  pyro. ;  and  when  gallic 
acid  is  the  developer  the  process  is  so  lengthy  that  it  becomes  im¬ 
possible  to  do  it  in  the  hand.  But  a  freshly-sensitised  Taupenot  plate 
is  quite  the  reverse,  particularly  when  alkaline  pyro.  is  used  at  the 
beginning.  Under  favourable  circumstances  ic  would  be  quite  feasible 
to  take  quasi  instantaneous  views  on  these  plates — that  is,  street  views 
and  marine  studies.  This  is  also  confirmed  by  M.  Ferrier,  the  pre¬ 
decessor  of  Levy  in  Paris,  who  ranks  Taupenot  plates  as  the  very  best 
of  all  known  forms  of  dry  plate,  suitable  for  both  professional  and 
amateur  photographers,  and  unexcelled  for  keeping  qualities  when 
treated  with  gallic  acid.  It  will  be  understood  that  the  gallic  acid 
wash  is  only  intended  for  plates  that  have  to  be  kept  for  a  long  time  ; 
but  when  lantern  slides  are  to  be  made  it  is  better  dispensed  with,  and 
the  plates  used  as  soon  as  possible  after  sensitising,  the  tone  of  the 
image  being  finer  without  it.  For  negatives  this  is  not  of  so  much  im¬ 
portance. 

A  deposit  is  apt  to  form  on  plates  that  have  been  long  kept,  or 
when  the  developer  is  over-heated  or  the  process  too  much  forced. 
This  may  easily  be  removed  by  gently  rubbing  the  film  with  a  ball  of 
soft,  clean  cotton,  thoroughly  wet,  holding  the  plate  under  the  tap. 


1  The  coagulated  albumen  is  hard  enough  to  bear  this  trcatmei  t 
perfectly. 

!  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  published  formula  for  the  Taupenot 
I  process  will  notice  two  differences  iu  what  follows  : — First,  the  addition 
j  of  white  sugar  to  the  albumen,  tip'  reason  for  which  lias  already  been 
i  given;  and,  second,  the  wash  «*i  fifteen-grain  iodide  of  potassium 
which  is  applied  to  the  film  immediately  before  the  albumen.  Jt 
might  very  pertinently  be  asked— Why  is  an  aqueous  wash  of  pm1m\ 
immediately  preceding  the  application  of  the  albumen,  loaded  with  the 
same  salt  necessary  ?  In  order  to  answer  this  satisfactorily,  it  must  be 
constantly  borne  iu  mind  that  the  Taupenot  film  is  doubb  —that  is  an 
albumeno-iodide  of  silver  is  superposed  on  a  collodio-iodide.  Now  ii 
order  that  the  alkaline  iodide  may  enter  thoroughly  into  the  poreg 
of  the  collodion  film,  it  is  necessary  first  to  apply  it  m  a  form  more  ca¬ 
pable  of  working  its  way  in  than  the  viscid,  thick  albumen,  which 
always  has  more  or  less  tendency  to  remain  on  the  surface.  Mr 
Hewitt  was  the  first  to  notice  this  fact,  and  to  introduce  the  aqueous 
wash,  and  I  consider  it  a  very  important  improvement  in  the  process 
If  the  albumen  were  directly  applied  we  would  have  to  expect  more  or 
less  irregularity  in  the  film,  and  perhaps  partial  sensitiveness  to  day. 
light,  which  is  not  the  case  in  plates  prepared  by  the  following 
formula  ;  in  fact,  all  the  manipulations  up  to  the  second  sensitisin” 
may  be  done  in  white  light — a  great  practical  advantage  to  the 
operator  desirous  of  having  clean,  well-coated  plates.  The  iodide  wash 
completely  obliterates  whatever  effect  the  white  light  may  have  had  on 
the  collodion  film. 

Before  concluding  I  will  give  the  formulae  for  both  processes.  The 
iodised  albumen  may  be  the  same  iu  both,  and  1  have  found  no  reason 
to  alter  the  formulas  which  were  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Hewitt  some 
years  ago. 

Iodised  Albumen. 


Iodide  of  potassium  . . .  35  grains. 

Water  .  ^  ounce. 

Tincture  of  iodine .  3  drops. 


Dissolve  and  add  to  five  ounces  of  white  of  egg,  taking  care  that  there 
is  no  yolk  present.  Beat  to  a  froth,  and  let  stand  until  liquefaction  has 
taken  place;  then  add  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  grains  of 
white  sugar,  and  one-half  drachm  of  ammonia.  Keep  it  in  small  bottles 
filled  to  the  neck  and  tightly  corked,  adding  to  each  bottle  a  piece  of 
camphor  the  size  of  a  pea.  If  stored  in  a  cool  place  it  will  be  good 
after  some  weeks. 

For  the  simple  albumen  process  the  plates  are  coated  as  before 
described,  and  well  dried.  For  the  Taupenot  process  the  glass  (cleaned 
and  albumenised  as  usual)  is  coated  with  a  rather  thin  and  ripe  col¬ 
lodion,  dipped  in  the  ordinary  silver  bath,  and  then  washed  free  from 
silver;  after  which  it  is  flowed  with  a  fifteen-grain  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium  and  drained.  It  is  then  treated  with  two  portions  of  iodised 
albumen  and  dried. 

Aceto-Xitrate  Bath, 

Nitrate  of  silver  .  400  grains. 

Water . 10  ounces. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  .  1  ounce. 

Nitric  acid .  drachms. 

The  bath  should  not  be  exposed  to  daylight, 

Development, 

Pyrogallic  acid .  40  grains. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  .  1  ounce. 

Distilled  water .  20  ounces. 

Citric  acid . 15  grains. 

(a)  Nitrate  of  silver  . 10  grains. 

Water .  1  ouiice. 

(b)  Nitrate  of  silver .  20  grains. 

Citric  acid . . . . 30  ,, 

Water . i .  1  ounce. 

Plain  albumen  plates  are  developed  with  the  above  solutions 
by  the  aid  of  heat.  I  rather  prefer  to  use  the  second  formula 

for  silver  solution  (b),  in  spite  of  the  large  amount  of  acid.  The 

development  being  lengthy,  there  is  less  risk  of  staining  if  there 
be  a  full  amount  of  acid  present.  A  few  drops  of  the  ten-grain  solu¬ 
tion  may  be  added  if  more  intensity  be  desired.  It  is  well  to  pro¬ 
vide  each  bottle  with  a  dropping-tube,  so  as  to  be  able  to  measure 

the  amount  exactly.  A  single  drop  of  either  is  enough  to  start  the 

development.  .  'f 

In  the  case  of  Taupenot  plates  the  detail  should  first  be  brought  out 
by  a  two-grain  pyro.  solution  containing  one  drop  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia  to  each  quarter- ounce,  the  strength  being 
afterwards  brought  up  with  the  acid  pyro.  and  silver. 

Fixing  and  Toning  Bath. 


Hyposulphite  of  soda .  6  ounces. 

Water  .  1  pint. 


Dissolve,  and  add  four  grains  of  chloride  of  gold  dissolved  in  two  ounces 
of  water,  throwing  in  a  small  lump  of  white  chalk  to  neutralise  acidity. 
All  traces  of  the  developer  must  be  washed  off  before  laying  the  plate 
in  this  bath. 
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Toning  and  Intensifying . 

)  Bichloride  of  mercury . 

Chloride  of  ammonium  . 

Water . 


1  ounce. 

1  „ 

4  ounces. 


)  Cyanide  of  potassium  (pure) .  20  grains. 

Nitrate  of  silver  .  20  ,, 

Water .  1  ounce. 

live  the  silver  and  cyanide  separately  and  mix,  stirring  until  the 
pitate  redissolves.  There  must  be  a  slight  excess  of  cyanide  in 
olution. 

e  plate,  after  being  fixed  and  washed,  is  flowed  with  the  mercury 
)  diluted  ad  lib.;  then,  after  a  thorough  vjashing,  followed  by  the 
ide  of  silver  (b),  and  again  quickly  washed  to  prevent  loss  of 
isity,  which  will  occur  if  the  solution  be  left  on  too  long. 

Ellerslie  Wallace,  .J un. 


FOREIGN  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

)]  'ERENCES  IN  READINGS  OF  THE  PHOTOMETER. — A  CHEAP  SUBSTI- 

te  for  Ground  Glass.— A  Newly-Patented  Licht-Paus  Pro- 
ISS. 

t  he  Bulletin  de  la  Society  de  la  Photographie,  M.  de  La  Noe  said 
ieiad  found  that,  when  examining  a  photometer  in  the  morning  or 
n  he  evening,  one  would  read  off  higher  numbers  than  at  midday, 
xiuse  at  the  latter  time  the  eyes  are  more  affected  by  the  dazzling 
nLiaucy  of  the  midday  light,  and,  therefore,  are  less  sensitive  than  in 
,1  morning  or  evening.  He  also  declared  that  an  observer  who  had 
■e  ained  for  a-quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  dark,  and  whose  eyes  con¬ 
ic  lently  had  been  rested,  could  recognise  the  twentieth  degree  on  an 
!  used  photometer,  while  a  person  who  had  been  working  in  bright 
1  light  could  only  read  as  far  as  the  fourteenth  degree,  hie,  there- 
\  ,  considered  photometers  based  on  the  recognition  of  the  commence- 
r  it  of  an  impression  of  light  as  unreliable. 

a  commenting  on  the  above,  the  editor  of  the  Mittheilungen  remarks 
,1 ;  errors  of  six  degrees,  such  as  that  cited,  would  certainly  render 
1  photometric  quotations  totally  unreliable,  since  the  intensity  or 
pntity  of  light  required  to  render  the  number  twenty  visible  is  five 
,i  a-half  times  as  great  as  that  required  for  number  fourteen.  The 
a  r  is  not,  however,  actually  nearly  so  great.  Surely  it  must  depend 
l  )od  deal  on  the  eyesight  of  the  individual  observer.  The  editor 
i:  however,  often  made  the  experiment  of  causing  two  persons— one 
ihdiom  had  been  working  for  several  hours  in  a  darkened  room  and 

i  other  in  a  bright  light — to  read  off  the  same  photometer,  and  the 
li  ;rence  between  the  two  readings  was  at  most  one  degree. 

x  the  Deutsche  Pliotographen  Zcitung,  Herr  Schlechter,  of  Carls- 
13,  suggests  a  simple  plan  for  obscui'ing  the  glass  of  the  studio, 
fch  he  has  seen  used  by  gardenei’S  for  keeping  off  the  too 

ii  ht  light  of  the  sixmmer  sun  fr<»m  the  contents  of  their  green- 
:(ses.  He  tried  it  on  his  glass-house  and  found  that  it  answered  very 
v  l.  Some  glass-houses,  where  the  roof  or  sides  require  to  be  as 
nsparent  as  they  can  be  made  in  winter,  yet  l’equii'e  to  be  obscured 
J  east  during  the  height  of  summer ;  for  this  purpose  many  pei’sons 
>  te  thin  tissue  paper  upon  the  panes,  and  others  get  a  house-painter 
t  paint  them.  Herr  Schlechter’s  plan  is  to  pound  down  some  chalk 
,  mix  it  with  milk  to  any  desired  consistency  and  then  apply  the 
cture  with  a  large  flat  brush.  One  coat  would  last  the  whole 
iimer  and  be  extremely  cheap.  The  idea  is  very  good,  and  the 
ijsent  writer  has  seen  something  similar  successfully  carried  oxxt — 
Y  in  this  case  the  coat  of  obscuring  mixture  was  applied  outside  the 
; is  instead  of  inside,  and  consisted  of  buttermilk  and  whiting  laid 
'with  a  white-washing  brush— outside  the  glass  roof  of  a  factory. 

reason  why  it  was  put  outside  was  obviously  to  save  the  great 
i  ense  of  erecting  the  high  scaffolding  that  would  have  been  required 
d  the  inside  of  the  glass  been  coated  or  had  blinds  been  put  up. 
bre  was  the  further  advantage  that  no  trouble  had  to  be  taken  to 
move  the  whiting,  as  the  sun  and  rain  had  effectually  removed  it 
i  ore  the  dark  days  of  winter  set  in  ;  but,  of  course,  as  the  photo- 
upher  would  need  all  the  light  he  could  get  in  winter  he  might  give 
1 3  weather  a  helping  hand  in  the  removal,  with  advantage  as  regards 
1 3  appearance  of  his  premises. 

Herr  Nickel,  of  Chemnitz,  has  patented  a  licht-paus  process  in  the 
I  rman  Empire.  The  process  is  intended  to  reproduce  by  lichtpaus, 
blue  lines  upon  a  white  ground,  any  kind  of  a  drawing  by  using  the 
ill-known  licht-paus  paper,  which  is  sensitised  by  treatment  with 
:  rate  of  iron  and  ammonia,  and  red  prussiate  of  potash.  The  process  is 
:ed  upon  the  production  of  a  negative  copy  of  the  drawing  to  be 
ltiplied,  by  using  as  follows  a  special  licht-paus  fluid:— Take  some 
jered  gum  arabic  and  mix  it  with  acetic  acid,  in  order  to  render  it 
d  and  preveixt  it  from  spoiling;  then  add  a  little  dissolved  soap,  in 
ler  that  the  lines  drawn  by  this  mixture  may  not  be  brittle  when 
f*  Add  Indian  ink  to  this  mixture  until  a  drawing  made  with  it  is 
ite.  visible.  Make  a  copy  in  the  usual  way,  with  this  ink,  of  the 
xwing  to  be  copied,  drawing  upon  the  rough  side  of  the  ordinary 
per.  Then  with  the  finger  rub  upon  the  same  side  of  the  copy  as 


much  common,  soft,  black  chalk  as  the  paper  will  take  on.  The  chalk 
had  better  be  previously  pulverised.  When  all  that  has  been  done  the 
drawing  is  laid  in  water  and  then  carefully  rinsed.  By  this  means  the 
whole  of  the  lines  drawn  with  licht-paus  ink  dissolve  out  and  disappear, 
leaving  the  drawing  in  sharp,  white  lines  upon  a  black  ground.  If  this 
negative-copy  is  to  be  often  used,  it  is  recommended  that  it  should  be 
fixed  by  brushing  it  over  with  a  broad  hair-pencil  dipped  in  spirit  varnish, 
or  by  coating  it  with  a  solution  of  gum  arabic  to  prevent  the  black  chalk 
from  spreading  over  the  white  lines.  When  such  a  negative  has  been 
made  one  may  proceed  to  throw  off  an  unlimited  number  of  licht-paus 
pictures  by  means  of  the  sensitive  blue  licht-paus  paper,  which  gives 
blue  lines  on  a  white  ground,  by  which  a  further  carrying  out  of  the 
licht-paus  by  means  of  colours  is  facilitated. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

PATENTS  APPLIED  FOR. 

No.  7,974. — “Producing  Printing  Plates  or  Blocks  by  Photography.” 
H.  J.  Haddon;  a  communication  from  Henrich  Ritfrath,  Glad bach 
Germany. — Dated  May  20,  1884. 

Improvements  in  the  Construction  of  Photographic  Cameras. 

Specification  by  Messrs.  Sands  and  Hunter. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  render  cameras  adjustable  in  a  superior 
manner  and  to  afford  increased  facilities  for  working  the  same,  by  means 
of  a  double-swing  action  or  cradle. 

In  carrying  out  our  invention  we  so  mount  the  cradle  or  swing  action 
that  it  can  be  placed  at  any  part  of  the  base-board  and  at  any  angle  thereto 
that  may  be  required.  The  camera  can  be  placed  upon  the  cradle  either 
horizontally  or  vertically.  We  use  either  a  rigid  base-board  or  one  extend¬ 
ing  either  at  the  front  or  back  by  means  of  a  screw,  rack,  or  clamp ;  upon 
this  base-board  is  placed  the  cradle  or  double-swing  action.  To  facilitate 
the  rocking  and  swinging  of  the  cradle  or  camera,  we  introduce  a  new 
double  action  rack-and  pinion  movement,  one  pinion  working  through  the 
head  of  the  other,  or  by  two  or  more  separate  rack-and-pinion  movements, 
or  by  sci-ew  movements.  This  is  arranged  in  the  following  manner,  viz. 

The  cradle  or  double  swing  is  constructed  of  two  or  more  slips  of  wood 
or  metal,  the  top  one  being  slightly  rounded  undei’neath.  It  is  supported 
by  means  of  two  pins,  one  at  each  end,  passing  through  a  piece  of  metal 
fastened  to  one  of  the  under-pieces ;  if  the  under-piece  is  of  metal  it  is 
turned  up  at  each  end,  to  support  the  upper  piece  or  rocker  and  receive 
the  pins.  The  under  piece  of  wood  or  metal  may  be  connected  with  the 
base-board,  or  fixed  to  another  slip  of  wood  or  metal  made  adjustable  to 
the  base- board. 

These  slips  of  wood  or  metal  are  made  to  move  in  their  separate  direc¬ 
tions  by  a  double-headed  rack  and  pinion,  one  pinion  working  through  the 
head  of  the  other,  tiie  l’ackwork  being  attached  to  the  upper  and  lower 
pieces.  By  turning  the  head  of  one  pinion  or  screw  the  upper  slip  of 
wood  or  metal  can  be  rocked  backwards  or  forwards,  thus  giving  the 
double-swing  action. 

The  same  action  is  obtained  by  means  of  clamps,  one  clamp  being 
attached  to  the  top  rocker,  the  other  to  the  under-moving  piece,  which 
enables  them  to  be  moved  or  fixed  in  any  direction,  the  clamp  passing 
through  slots  in  the  side  brasses.  This  method  of  moving  the  cradle  being 
in  substitution  for  the  pinion  or  screw  movements. 

The  camera  can  be  fixed  on  this  cradle  either  horizontally  or  vertically, 
by  means  of  a  spring  sci’ew,  nut,  bolt,  or  any  other  convenient  means,  and 
can  thus  be  made  to  swing  in  any  direction.  The  front  of  the  camera  can 
also  either  be  fixed  or  made  removable  to  any  part  of  the  base-board,  and 
the  bellows  is  also  so  arranged  that  it  will  revolve  on  the  front,  or  can  be 
taken  out  and  turned  in  any  direction,  for  which  purpose  the  front  is  held 
in  position  by  means  of  a  circular  flange,  which  pennits  the  rotary  move¬ 
ment  to  take  place  as  on  a  fixed  centi’e.  [Here  follows  a  description  of 
certain  drawings.] 

Our  said  invention  can  be  adapted  to  amy  suitable  camera. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  our 
said  invention  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  we  declare 
that  what  we  claim  is — 

1.  The  method,  means,  and  appliances  of  and  for  adjusting  cameras  by 
a  double-swing  action  cradle,  substantially  as  hereinbefore  described  and 
shown  on  the  drawings. 

2.  The  use  of  clamps  and  other  arrangements  for  effecting  such  double¬ 
swing  action  as  hereinbefoi’e  desci'ibed  and  shown  in  figs.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6, 
or  any  mere  modification  thereof. 

3.  The  use  of  the  pinions,  racks,  and  other  arrangements  for  effecting 
such  double-swing  action  as  hereinbefoi’e  desci'ibed  and  shown  in  figs.  7,  8, 
9,  and  10,  or  any  mere  modification  thereof. 

4.  The  several  and  respective  arrangements  and  appliances  to  cameras, 
together  forming  our  improvements  in  the  construction  of  photographic 
cameras,  substantially  as  hereinbefore  described  and  shown  in  the  drawings. 


GBur  Guttural 

“Die  Collodion-Verfahren”  and  “Der  Silber-Druck.” 

By  E.  Liesegang,  Pli.D. 

We  have  received  the  eighth  editions  of  the  above  two  popular  works. 
The  mere  fact  that  these  little  books  have  reached  an  eighth  edition 
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speaks  much  for  their  practical  character,  but  a  dip  within  the  covers 
will  show  still  more  their  real  utility.  It  may  be  supposed  by  some 
that  dollodiou  processes  are  out  of  date  aqd  out  of  use,  but  such  we 
kiiow  is  not  the  case  ;  and  those  who  still  employ  wet  collodion,  or 
who  wish  to  be  instructed  in  its  practice,  will  find  in  Dr.  Liesegang’s 
Die  Collodion-  Verfahren  a  safe  guide  in  every  department,  even  to 
collodion  emulsion. — Der  Silber-DnicJc  is  an  equally  valuable  guide 
through  all  the  different  branches  of  printing,  whether  on  albumenised 
paper  upon  opal  glass  or  by  development — by  artificial  light  as  well  as 
by  daylight.  The  surrounding  operations— retouching,  mounting  and 
finishing — are  also  well  treated,  and  notes  on  artistic  matters  make  the 
work  complete. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting.  Name  of  Society. 

June  2  .  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 

„  3  .  Sheffield  . 

,,  3  .  Halifax . . 

,,  3  .  Bolton  Club . . 

,,  3  .  Glossop  Dale  . 

,,  4  ........  Benevolent,. . . 

,)  4  .  Edinburgh  . . . ,. 

,,  4  .  North  Staffordshire . 

,,  4  .  Photographic  Club  . 

,,  5  .  London  and  Provincial  . 

,,  5  . .  South  London . . 

,,  5  . |  Bolton  . . . 

,,  5  . j  Leeds. . . . 

>,  5  .  Coventry . 

i>  o  .  Yorkshire  College . 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

At  the  monthly  technical  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  Tuesday,  the 
27th  instant,  the  chair  was  taken  by  Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  F.R.S. 

Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis  said  that  for  some  time  past  he  had  been  in  a 
difficulty  from  the  fact  that  his  negatives  had  given  much  thinner  images 
than  before,  and  had  required  considerable  intensification.  The  negatives 
even  then  wanted  sparkle.  This  he  attributed  to  a  want  of  transparency 
in  the  shadows  as  well  as  to  the  thinness  of  the  image.  Someone  had 
suggested,  that  these  difficulties  were  due  to  a  want  of  thoroughly  washing 
the  emulsion.  He  had,  therefore,  washed  more — very  thoroughly,  in  fact — 
but  found  no  gain  from  that  proceeding.  In  answer  to  questions  as  to  the 
formula  used  he  (Mr.  Davis)  said  that  he  used  rather  a  large  quantity  of 
acid — equal  to  something  more  than  half-a-minim  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid 
for  each  ounce  of  finished  emulsion  to  be  made.  For  a  ten-ounce  batch  he 
used  200  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver,  150  grains  of  potassium  bromide,  and 
ten  grams  of  chloride  of  ammonium.  This  he  digested  with  eighty  grains 
of  gelatine  for  an  hour  at  a  temperature  of  1G0J.  Afterwards  220  grains 
more  of  the  same  gelatine  (Heinrich’s)  were  added.  The  emulsion  was 
quicker  than  that  he  formerly  obtained  when  he  was  getting  greater 
density. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  and  Mr.  A.  Cowan  remarked  that  they  should 
have  expected  an  emulsion  so  prepared  to  be  decidedly  slow. 

Mr.  Davis  continued  that  he  had  got  gi’eater  speed  since  he  had  adopted 
the  method  of  mixing-in  the  silver  solution  drop  by  drop  instead  of  the 
usual  method.  The  gelatine  was  Heinrich’s  ordinary  kind  for  photographic 
use — not  an  extra-hard  kind,  which  was  also  made. 

Mr.  Leon  Warnerke  had  tried  both  kinds  without  finding  much  dif¬ 
ference. 

The  Chairman  had  made  a  long  series  of  experiments,  and  found  that 
with  a  digestion  process  the  more  gelatine  was  added  the  quicker  were 
the  plates,  but  this  was  not  so  with  the  boiling  process.  He  asked  if 
Mr.  Davis’s  plates  showed  the  image  strongly  at  the  back. 

Mr.  Davis  replied  that  they  did  not  with  his  usual  development.  If  he 
much  prolonged  the  development  the  image  did  appear  at  the  back,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  got  fog. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  there  was  an  unusually  large  quanitity  of 
hydrochloric  acid  employed,  and  that  that  acted  upon  the  gelatine.  He 
would  l’ecommend  the  use  of  a  small  trace  of  hydrochloric  acid  only,  and 
the  addition  of  free  iodine  to  obtain  clearness. 

Mr.  Warnerke  considered  that  equivalent  to  using  hydrobromic  acid. 

The  Chairman  said  that  iodine  did  not  liberate  hydrobromic  acid.  He 
had  tried  hydrobromic  acid  and  did  not  like  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Davis  said  that,  hoping  to  obtain  density,  he  had  tried  the  addition 
of  gallic  acid  to  the  emulsion;  but  it  was  not  beneficial,  as  it  had  been  in 
the  collodion  process. 

The  Chairman  inquired  how  long  Mr.  Davis  took  to  develope. 

Mr.  Davis  replied  that  the  development  was  rather  rapid.  The  image 
began  to  appear  in  about  twenty  seconds,  and  development  was  complete 
in  two  minutes.  He  used  two  grains  of  pyro.,  two  minims  of  ammonia, 
and  half-a-grain  of  bromide. 

Mr.  Debenham  suggested  the  use  of  a  much  larger  proportion  of  bro¬ 
mide — at  least  as  much  as  of  pyro.,  if  not  more. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  generally  used  half  as  much  bromide  as 
pyro.,  but  he  believed  that  the  use  of  equal  parts  was  safer.  He  inquired 
the  sensitometer  speed  of  Mr.  Davis’s  plates. 

Mr.  Davis  replied  that  they  were  1G. 

The  Chairman  asked  whether  Mr,  Davis  had  tried  changing  his  gelatine, 


Place  of  Meeting. 


.  God  win-street,  Bradford. 

.  Freemasons’  Hall,  Surrey-Street. 

.  Courier  Office,  Regent-street. 

. 1  The  Studio,  Chancery -lane. 

.  i  Glossop  Coffee  Palace,  High-street. 
. '  1S1,  Aldersgate-street. 

.  Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew-square. 

,  Town  Hall,  Hanley. 

Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street. 
Masons’  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 
Society  of  Arts,  John-st.,  Adelphi. 
The  Baths. 

Philosophical  Hall. 

Coventry  Dispensary, 
j  College,  Cookridge-street,  Leeds. 


Mr.  Davis  had  used  several  kinds,  which  he  mentioned— amongst  oth 
Swinburne’s  isinglass. 

The  Chairman  believed  that  that  was  a  gelatine, 

Mr.  Warnicrke  inquired  wily  so? 

The  Chairman  replied  on  account  of  its  price. 

Mr.  Warnerke  said  that  at  the  recent  Fisheries  Exhibition  isinglass 
sold  at  eighteenpence  per  pound.  That  made  from  the  bladder  was  <>x| 
sive,  but  isinglass  or  fish  glue  was  now  made  from  the  entire  fish,  and  o 
be  sold  at  the  price  mentioned.  This  cheap  kind  was  not,  however,  adap 
for  photographic  purposes.  A  test  for  isinglass,  to  distinguish  it  fi 
gelatine,  was  its  appearance  when  soaked  in  cold  water.  G. -latino  soi 
times  became  a  little  cloudy-looking,  but  isinglass  acquired  a  character! 
bluish  opalescence.  The  character  of  the  gelatine  used  had  a  con-iffi-u 
influence  upon  the  emulsion;  but,  unfortunately,  it  happened  that t 
batches  from  the  same  maker  professing  to  bo  of  tlio  same  kind  would  dil 
considerably. 

Mr.  Davis  inquired  whether  ammonium  or  potassium  bromide  was  to 
!  preferred  in  making  emulsion. 

|  The  Chairman  replied  that  the  potassium  salt  was  to  lie  preferred,  a 
gave  greater  density. 

Mr.  Davis  said  that,  having  been  one  of  the  committee  to  select  the  b< 
process  for  awarding  the  Paget  prize,  he  remembered  that  the  success! 
candidate,  Mr.  W.  J.  Wilson,  strongly  recommended  the  use  of  a  cert; 
make  of  potassium  bromide. 

Mr.  T.  Boras  said  that  commercial  samples  of  bromide  of  potassii 
varied  much  in  their  constitution,  Most  samples  coming  from  Germany 
at  all  events  some  time  ago — contained  traces  of  iodine.  It  was  of  imp. 
tance  to  know  precisely'  what  were  the  chemicals  ono  Had  to  deal  with,  ui 
he  would  recommend  the  preparation  of  a  pure  bromide  by  fractional  d 
composition  of  the  salt.  For  ordinary  commercial  purposes  absolute  purii 
of  the  bromide  was  of  no  consequence,  therefore  one  must  not  expect  tl 
makers  to  supply7  it  as  pure  as  it  should  be  for  photographic  purposes. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  had  known  bromide  of  potassium  to  cental 
as  much  as  twenty -five  per  cent,  of  chloride.  It  could  be  freed  froi 
iodide  by  the  addition  of  a  very  small  quantity7  of  nitrate  of  silver  solutioi 
The  iodide  contained  would  go  down  as  iodide  of  silver,  and  the  amount' 
silver  solution  being  known,  the  strength  of  the  bromide  remaining  wool 
also  be  known.  With  bromide,  as  now  supplied  by  English  dealers,  I 
thought  no  trace  of  chloride  would  be  found. 

Mr.  Bolas  considered  the  question  of  the  purity  of  the  commerci; 
bromides,  and  the  effect  of  what  other  haloids  might  be  contained  in  the; 
as  impurities,  was  so  important  to  photographers  that  the  Society  wou! 
do  well  to  take  the  matter  up. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  the  time  had  come  for  such  matters  to  1 
taken  up  by  sub-committees,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  proposition  l 
deal  with  the  question  in  this  manner  should  bo  brought  before  the  lie: 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Society.  He  asked  Mr.  Davis  whether  1 
had  examined  the  image  on  his  present  plates  with  a  microscope '! 

Mr.  Davis  had  done  so,  and  found  a  grain. 

The  Chairman  had  found  that  in  a  dense  negative  the  grain  in  the  plai 
itself  before  development  and  in  the  developed  image  was  fine,  but  in 
plate  which  gave  a  thin  image  the  grain  was  coarse.  For  examining  tl 
ten-thousandth  of  an  inch  an  inch  power  was  sufficient ;  but  to  see  grain  t 
the  fineness  of  one-hundred-thousandth  of  an  inch  a  quarter-inch  pow< 
and  high  magnification  wth  the  eyepiece  were  necessary7. 

Mr.  Warnerke  inquired  whether  there  was  any  difference  betwpr 
the  grain  given  with  pyro.  and  that  with  ferrous  oxaiate. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  ferrous  oxalate  grain  was  coarser.  . 

Mr.  Warnerke  stated  that  in  the  March  letter  of  the  Chairman  tot' 
Bulletin  Beige  there  was  a  riddle,  which  he  asked  the  Chairman  if  lie  v, 
prepared  to  solve.  In  that  letter  the  reader  was  directed  to  dissolve  son 
magnesium  wire  in  oxalate  developer,  and  then  see  what  the  result  wou 
be. 

The  Chairman  was  not  prepared  to  say. 

Mr.  Warnerke  said  the  result  was  that  the  developer  was  improve 
and  brought  out  details  which  would  not  be  brought  out  without  t 
magnesium. 

Mr.  Bolas  remarked  that  ferrous  oxalate  solution  always  contair 
some  traces  of  the  ferric  salt.  The  magnesium  would  reduce  this  to  1 
ferrous  state.  Zine  would  have  the  same  effect. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  ferric  salt  acted  as  a  restrainer,  and  if  soi  j 
of  an  old,  but  unused,  oxalate  developer  were  added  to  a  fresh  solution  t| 
mixture  might  be  employed  without  the  addition  of  any  bromide. 

Mr.  Warnerke  referred  to  the  tin  tubes — such  as  colours  and  scei 
were  sold  in — and  said  that  they  were  convenient  for  two  photograpl 
purposes.  One  that  he  employed  them  for  was  the  keeping  of  develop- 
air-tight  ready  for  use;  another  use  was  for  keeping  ink  in  for  colloty 
or  other  printing-press  process.  He  (Mr.  Warnerke)  also  inqun 
whether  anyone  could  speak  of  am  accelerator  which  bore  an  English  nai 
and  was  favourably7  known  on  the  continent.  He  had  tried  it  and  fou  | 
that  it  actually  did  what  it  professed  to  do.  It  had  an  acid  reaction,  a: 
smelt  of  acetic  acid.  When  a  plate  had  ha,d  only  one-third  of  the  prop 
exposure  it  would,  after  immersion  in  the  solution,  develope  as  if  correct 
exposed,  and  gave,  if  anything,  a  brighter  and  better  picture  than  wi 
longer  exposure  without  the  accelerator. 

Mr.  Bolas  referred  to  an  experiment  wherein  plates  exposed  five  hi  i 
dred  times  too  much  were  developed  after  an  immersion  in  bromine  vvat 
This  suggested  the  use  as  an  accelerator  of  some  absorbent  of  bromine. 

After  a  short  discussion  on  gas  burners  for  heating  purposes  the  meeti 
was  adjourned, 

— ■»  — 

LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATIO 
At  the  meetirig  of  this  Society,  held  on  Thursday,  the  22nd  instai 
Mr,  J,  H,  Hare  occupied  the  chair. 
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letter  from  the  President  of  the  Balloon  Society  of  Great  Britain  was 
l  informing  the  members  of  the  first  of  the  balloon  garden  parties, 
bh  was  to  be  held  on  the  31st  instant,  and  suggesting  that  some  of  the 
abers  should  attend  with  their  Cameras  to  obtain  photographic  records 
he  occasion.  .  ...  . 

r.  W.  E.  Debenham  showed  a  contrivance  for  changing  and  deve- 
ug  ])lates  when  away  from  home.  It  consisted  of  a  tin  dish  with 
ting  sides  like  a  baking-dish,  about  thirteen  inches  by  eight  at  the 
om,  and  an  inch  and  a-half  deep.  A  folding  frame  of  stout  wire  covered 
wo  thicknesses  of  black  twill  was  placed  standing  on  the  bottom  of  the 
,  and  rising  to  a  height  of  about  ten  inches.  There  were  sleeves  in  the 
jring  to  admit  the  hands,  and  the  wire  frame  was  bent  at  each  end  into 
irve  so  as  to  allow  greater  freedom  to  the  movements  of  the  arms  and 
ds.  The  dark  slide  and  the  box  for  changing  or  the  dish  for  deve- 
ng  were  first  placed  in  the  tin  tray  or  dish,  and  the  cover  then  erected 
them.  A  piece  of  elastic  sewn  into  the  hem  of  the  cover  served  to 
kb  it  in  place  over  the  side  of  the  tray.  The  hands  were  then  intro- 
ed  through  the  sleeves,  and  the  changing  or  developing  conducted  in 
kness.  Mr.  Debenham  said  that  although  a  plate  developed  in  darkness 
Id  not  be  humoured  to  suit  under-  or  over-exposure,  still  it  would  come 
properly  if  correctly  exposed,  and,  if  not,  it  would  serve  as  a  guide  in 
closing  others.  It  was  very  desirable,  when  away  from  home,  to  know 
\  ether  the  exposures  that  were  given  were  about  right  or  not.  He  had 
r  jntly  used  the  appliance  with  success  when  photographing  machinery  in 
a  engineering  workshop.  Having  got  the  exposure  by  developing  one 
i  'ative,  for  the  others,  to  be  taken,  he  had  merely  used  it  for  changing 
]  tes.  Another  use  for  the  appliance  was  for  demonstration  before  a 
T  eting.  To  illustrate  this  a  transparency  was  printed  by  the  light  of 
i  gnesium  wire  and  the  plate  developed.  The  development  was,  of 
c  u’se,  reckoned  by  time.  With  the  solutions  he  was  using  and  the  tein- 
]  -ature  at  the  time  a  minute  and  a-half  was  right  in  this-respect.  When  the 
'  re  frame  and  cover  were  taken  down  they  were  carried  inside  the  dish. 
VIr.  A.  L.  Henderson  thought  that  such  a  contrivance  was  unnecessary, 
i  one  should  be  able  to  judge  sufficiently  well  the  time  of  exposure  re- 
i  ired.  He  would  rather  take  half-a-dozen  plates  with  him  than  be 
tnpered  with  such  an  arrangement. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  pointed  out  that  if  there  were  several  subjects  to  be 
otographed  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  have  to  carry  half-a-dozen  plates 
■  each  in  order  to  ensure  correct  exposures.  He  thought  it  was  desirable 
have  a  test  apparatus. 

dr.  Henderson,  commenting  upon  the  differences  existing  between 
1  irnerke  sensitometers,  said  that  a  professional  plate-maker  had  that  day 
Id  him  that  the  one  in  Mr.  J.  Cadett’s  possession  registered  two  degrees 
.  (her  than  his  (Mr.  Henderson’s). 

dr.  C.  Ray  Woods  said  that  a  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance  had  a 
f  sitometer  which  registered  several  degrees  higher  still  than  Mr. 

|  dett’s — he  thought  three  degrees. 

VIr.  Henderson  remarked  that,  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  unscientific, 
1  would  produce  the  results  of  some  experiments  he  had  made  in  the 
( action  of  dark-room  illumination.  He  showed  two  plates,  which  he  said 
1  d  been  cut  originally  from  the  same  plate,  and  exposed  under  the  same 
i  isitonietric  screen  for  the  same  length  to  the  same  lamp-flame,  covered 
th  a  screen  of  aurine.  The  one  showed  numbers  indicating  an  action 
:  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  other.  The  difference  was  that  in  the  one 
ue  the  light  had  been  made  to  pass  through  a  diffraction  grating,  and  in 
i  other  through  two  thicknesses  of  glass,  with  the  same  sized  opening  as 
it  of  the  grating,  and  slightly  obscured,  to  render  the  glass  equally 
structive  to  the  light,  so  far  as  the  eye  was  concerned.  To  the  inter- 
sition  of  the  diffraction  grating  he  attributed  the  great  immunity  from 
3  effect  of  the  light  of  the  lamp  upon  the  plate.  At  the  next  meeting  the 
up  and  arrangements  should  be  produced,  and  the  members  could 
[teat  the  experiments  themselves. 

Mr.  C.  Darker  said  that  light  might  be  manipulated  in  more  ways  than 
otographers  thought.  In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  how  large  diffraction 
itings  could  be  made  he  said  that  Mr.  W.  G.  Letsam  had  one  of  five 
dies  square,  but  of  that  size  they  would  be  exceedingly  expensive. 

Mr.  Ray  Woods  said  that  Professor  Holmes  had  made  several  very  large 
es.  There  were  some  at  South  Kensington  measuring  six  inches  by  two. 
The  Chairman  showed  an  instantaneous  shutter  the  opening  of  which 
is  achieved  by  an  elastic  band,  the  hook  engaging  it  being  thrown  out 
gear  when  the  slide  was  raised  to  the  highest  point.  It  then  either 
closed  by  falling  with  the  speed  induced  by  gravity,  or  by  means  of  a 
stallic  spring  which,  being  pushed  in  more  or  less,  acted  with  more  force 
id  rapidity. 

At  the  request  of  the  members,  for  the  purposes  of  demonstration,  Mr. 
sbenham  presented  the  Association  with  the  changing  and  developing 
pliance  that  he  had  shown. 


(Dormpmt&tncg. 

SULPHO-PYROGALLOL. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  experiences  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Thornton  and  of  Mr. 
Washington  Teasdale,  contained  in  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the 
eeds  Photographic  Society  on  the  1st  instant,  are  so  contrary  to  any  of 
ir  own  that  we  wish  you  to  permit  us  to  make  this  statement,  since  we 
•nsider  that  an  erroneous  impression  would  tend  to  be  given  of  the  quality 
our  manufacture  were  the  remarks  permitted  to  pass  unnoticed  by  us. 
We  can  only  presume  either  that  a  trace  of  iron  or  some  foreign  matter  in- 
Ivertently  obtained  access  to  the  liquid  at  some  time  after  the  bottle  was 
bened,  or  that  the  solution,  as  supplied,  was  diluted  with  water  by  the 


A  great  number  of  your  readers  could  report  very  differentlv  of  the 
sulpho-pyrogallol  made  by— Yours,  &c.,  The^Platinotype  Co. 

29,  Southampton-row ,  W.C.,  May  23,  1884. 


THE  NEW  DEVELOPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  think  that  if  my  letter  re  the  new  developer  has  not 
become  ashes,  you  will  find  that  I  added  one  drachm  of  the  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  not  one  ounce,  as  I  am  made  to  say  in  your  last  week’s  issue. 

If  anyone  has  tried  the  developer  and  used  the  ounce  they  will  probably 
have  been  uncomplimentary  in  their  language  respecting  new  developers 
and  amateurs. 

I  have  today  obtained  some  very  good  10  X  8  negatives  with  the  formula. 
—I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  BASSANO. 

Haden  Crons,  Old  Hill,  May  24,  1884. 


A  CORRECTION. 

To  the  Editors, 

Gentlemen, — A  reference  is  made  in  one  of  the  articles,  in  your  issue  of 
last  week,  to  a  contrivance  for  liberating  a  drop  shutter  exhibited  bv  ir.e 
at  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association,  in  which  water 
takes  the  place  of  air. 

I  acted  simply  the  part  of  the  exhibitor,  and  whatever  credit  is  due  for 
this  ingenious  exchange  of  the  elements  should  be  given  to  Mr.  Sands,  of 
the  firm  of  Sands  and  Hunter,  Cranbourn-street,  W.C. — I  am,  yours  &c 

7,  Goldhurst-road,  N.  W.,  May  21,  1884.  A.  Mackie.  ’ 


HEAT-RESISTING  CAMERAS. 

To  the  Editors. 

GENTLEMEN,— Photographers  in  India  are  often  confronted  by  a  diffi.  - 
culty  unknown  to  their  brethren  working  in  cooler  climes— I  refer  to  the 
splitting  of  the  camera  and  dark  slides.  The  latter,  especially,  become 
warped  into  all  sorts  of  shapes  directly  the  warm  weather  begins,  and  I 
find  that  instruments  by  first-class  makers  suffer  as  much  as  any  others  of 
cheaper  make. 

I  have  been  told  that  cameras  and  slides  are  now  made  in  England  of 
compressed  paper,  which  will  neither  warp  nor  split.  Can  you  or  any 
readers  of  your  interesting  Journal  tell  me  who  the  firm  is,  that  I  may  give 
them  a  trial?  Perhaps  the  Willesden  paper  one  hears  of  so  much  now 
might  be  made  up  into  slides,  or  even  into  cameras,  if  sufficiently-thick 
sheets  are  procurable. 

This  difficulty  of  warped  woodwork  has  bothered  me  more  than  all  the 
usual  troubles  one  expects  in  a  hot  country,  and  I  should  be  most  thankful 
for  any  information  which  would  enable  me  to  avoid  it. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

East  Indian  Railway,  Cawnpore,  May  3,  1884.  H.  G.  S. 

[Our  information  on  this  subject  is  at  present  limited  to  what  we 
receive  from  our  advertising  pages. — Eds.] 


llalTS  mxb  (Qurrifs, 

Frank  Davidson  suggests  that  it  would  be  useful  if  we  were  to  give  one 
or  more  articles  upon  binocular  photography  and  the  preparation  of 
transparencies  for  the  stereoscope.  We  shall  consider  the  matter. 

In  reply  to  “B.  F.  P.,”  who  inquires  which  of  two  lenses  is  the  better- 
one  having  a  fixed  stop  of  an  inch  and  three-quarters,  the  fixed  stop  of 
the  other  being  a  half-inch  less.  We  would  say  that  if,  when  working 
with  the  apertures  above  mentioned,  both  define  equally  well,  then  the 
former  is  to  be  preferred. 

Can  our  Editors  or  any  correspondent  inform  me  how  the  ink-photo,  is  pro¬ 
duced?  Is  it  a  mechanical  transfer  from  a  negative?  and,  if  so,  is  the 

process  patented  ?  Or  is  it  a  drawing  on  a  grained  surface  ? — Puzzled.” - 

Perhaps  some  of  our  correspondents  who  may  know  all  about  this 
process  will  reply.  We  are  in  a  position  to  say  that  it  is  not  patented. 

“What  is  the  best  way  to  photograph  a  somewhat  frisky  horse  who  will 
persist  in  tossing  both  head  and  tail  when  I  desire  to  uncap  the  lens?— 

Charles  F.  Reid.” - Let  our  correspondent  try  the  effect  of  getting  a 

friend  to  blow  a  loud  and  shrill  whistle  just  when  he  is  ready  to  expose. 
This  will  startle  the  horse  for  a  moment,  and  cause  him  to  remain  per¬ 
fectly  still  for  the  time  requisite  to  make  a  good  exposure. 

“  Would  you  kindly  advise  me  as  to  the  most  suitable  lens  for  outdoor  work 
—to  take  animals,  groups  of  children,  or  suchlike?  I  have  a  Ross’s 
rapid  symmetrical,  but  in  our  smoky  atmosphere  of  Lancashire  it  is  too 

slow. — G.  MacG.” - In  reply:  The  lenses  next  exceeding  the  “rapid  ” 

class  in  rapidity  of  action  are  the  “D”  series  of  Dallineyer  and  the 
“  universals  ”  of  Ross  and  Co.  If  these  prove  to  be  still  too  slow,  the 
ordinary  portrait  lens  must  be  tried. 

George  Melcomb  asks:— -“What  is  a  panoramic  photograph?”  and  wishes 
that  we  would  give  him,  what  he  pleases  to  term  a  definite  answer. 
Well,  this  is  a  matter  upon  which  a  good  deal  may  be  said  pro  and  con. 
If  our  correspondent  desired  to  know  the  difference  between  plane  and 
panoramic  projection  we  should  not  experience  much  difficulty  in  reply¬ 
ing;  but  to  define  a  panoramic  photograph  is  a  very  different  matter. 
Roughly  speaking,  we  might  say  that  if,  as  some  artists  assert,  an  angle 
of  sixty  degrees  is  all  that  ought  to  be  included  in  a  picture,  anything 
extending  beyond  that  is  entitled  to  be  classed  as  panoramic,  more, 
especially  if  the  top  and  bottom  be  removed  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
impart  a  decidedly  elongated  appearance  to  the  photograph.  If  the 
angle  included  be  over  100°  we  should  unhesitatingly  relegate  the  jffioto- 
grayh  to  the  panoramic  class, 
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C.  Jones  says : — “The  death  of  Mr.  H.  Baden  Pritchard,  of  your  weekly 
contemporary,  prompts  me  to  ask  if  it  would  not  be  worth  while  for  any 
enterprising  photographer  to  make  a  collection  of  a  few  dozen  portraits 
of  men  whose  names  come  before  photographers  with  more  or  less  fre¬ 
quency?  Such  a  collection  would-be  of  great  interest.  It  would,  I 
think,  sell  sufficiently  well  to  prove  remunei’ative,  and  I  do  not  imagine 
that  any  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  the  compilation.  What 
think  you  ?” - In  reply  :  We  pass  on  the  suggestion  to  our  readers. 

“I  have  often  heard  of  a  ‘globe’  lens ;  kindly  inform  me  what  it  is,  where 

it  is  to  be  obtained,  and  what  are  its  functions. — Geo.  Thomas.” - In 

reply:  The  globe  lens  is  not  now  manufactured.  It  may  be  designated 
the  parent  of  the  doublet  species  of  lenses  at  present  in  general  use, 
although  we  are  aware  that  this  distinction  is  open  to  be  disputed.  It 
is  a  symmetrical  combination  which  was  invented  by  Harrison  and 
Schnitzer,  of  New  York,  and  patented  by  them  in  1862.  It  has  been 
entirely  superseded  by  improved  forms  and  cannot  now  be  obtained. 

An  Old  Correspondent  writes: — “I  have  access  to  unlimited  supplies 
of  lemon  juice.  Can  you  inform  me  of  any  method  by  which  I  can  crys¬ 
tallise  the  citric  acid  contained  therein  so  as  to  be  able  to  retain  it  in 

the  usual  solid  form?” - In  reply:  Saturate  the  lemon  juice  with  chalk 

or  whiting,  and  when  the  solution  has  become  neutral  to  test  paper  wash 
the  citrate  of  lime  with  hot  water,  and  treat  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
by  which  sulphate  of  lime  is  formed  and  citric  acid  set  free.  This  is 
then  crystallised.  We  have  here  given  merely  an  indication  of  the 
principle  underlying  the  preparation  of  the  acid ;  there  are  details  into 
we  cannot  here  enter. 

T.  D.  says: — “Will  you  kindly,  through  the  Journal,  inform  me  of 
the  best  keeping  formula  for  chloride  of  gold  stock  solution  ?  I  have 
tried  one  lately  published,  viz.,  chloride  of  gold,  15  grains  ;  acetate  of 
soda,  1  ounce ;  water,  15  ounces.  ,  Also  another  : — chloride  of  gold, 
15  grains;  water,  2  ounces.  In  the  former  the  gold  deposited  after 
a  couple  of  days.  The  latter  kept  much  longer,  but  eventually  deposited 
the  gold  very  freely.  As  I  only  use  an  occasional  grain  1  find  the  stock 

solutions,  as  stated,  to  be  very  wasteful  and  disappointing.” - yin  reply  : 

Seeing  our  correspondent  uses  so  little  gold,  and  at  such  infrequent 
intervals,  it  will  be  better  for  him  to  keep  his  gold  in  some  other  than 
the  stock  form  mentioned.  If  it  be  more  convenient  to  keep  the  gold  in 
the  liquid  form,  then  he  must  see  that  it  be  slightly  acid ;  for,  if  neutral 
or  alkaline,  it  will  decompose  in  the  manner  specified. 


(BuljmiQt  Column. 

I  will  exchange  a  whole-plate  lens  (Darlot’s)  for  a  half-plate  lens. — 
Address,  Studio,  Fredenck-street,  Cardiff. 

I  will  exchange  a  cottage  window  and  large  tree  stump,  suitable  for 
photographing  children.  Wanted,  large  rolling-press. — Address,  W.  W. 
Winter,  Midland-road,  Derby. 

I  will  exchange  Dallmeyer’s  2c  carte  lens,  cost  £15  15s. ;  instantaneous 
shutter,  cost  21s. ;  another,  8s.  6d.  Wanted,  Ross's  symmetrical  lenses, 
or  offers. — Address,  T.  L.  W.,  19,  Beckenham-road,  Penge. 

I  will  exchange  a  half-plate  camera,  by  Watson,  all  improvements — three 
backs,  folding  tripod,  Ross's  carte  iens,  and  instantaneous  shutter — for 
larger  instrument. — Address,  X.,  7,  Abbeygate-terrace,  Colchester. 

Wanted,  a  really  light  and  perfect  tent  for  changing  plates  up  to  12  x  10  at 
least,  in  exchange  for  polished  opal  or  flatted  crown  glass,  12  x  10  bath  in 
mahogany  case,  or  ormolu  frames,  12  x  10,  by  Marion,  never  opened. — 
Address,  W.  Perry,  Sandgate. 

I  will  exchange  a  Lerebour’s  half-plate  portrait  lens,  in  good  condition, 
with  stops,  for  a  Dallmeyer’s  patent  wide-angle  landscape  lens,  in  good 
condition,  for  plates  7^  x  5. — Address,  R.  S.  Bonnallo,  45,  Scotholme 
Villas,  Mosley-street,  New  Basford,  Notts. 

I  will  exchange  any  of  the  following  for  useful  studio  accessories  or 
apparatus,  namely,  Burr’s  carte  lens  and  camera,  nine  Victoria  lenses, 
by  Darlot,  mounted  on  brass  plate,  tapestry  curtain,  with  rings  complete. 
— Address,  W.  Dakin,  photographer,  Nether-edge,  Sheffield. 

I  will  exchange  a  10  x  8  camera  and  portrait  lens,  reversible,  bellows-body, 
folding  tail-board,  nearly  new;  also,  magic  lantern,  three  and  a-half  inch 
condensers  and  slides,  10  x  8  dipping-bath;  also,  Victoria  camera,  four 
lenses.  Wanted,  a  half-plate  bellows-body  camera  with  good  lens,  for 
any  of  the  above,  or  offers. — Address,  T.  L.  McCann,  49,  Greenvale- 
street,  Glasgow. 


C.  Clement  Leigh.  —  The  advertisement  columns  of  the  Journal  ( 
Almanac  will  supply  the  desired  information.  We  canuot  undertak  , 
recommend  any  particular  firm. 

W.  W. — The  best  work  on  retouching  with  which  we  are  acquaintec1 
that  of  Messrs.  Burrows  and  Colton.  It  is  now  out  of  print,  but  q 
might  possibly  obtain  a  copy  by  advertising. 

Wm.  Baker. — Most  persons  have  noticed  the  relief  you  mention.  lt\| 
be  a  matter  for  you  to  experiment  upon  and  m-i*  if  you  can  secun 
when  dry.  Many  would  like  to  know  now  it  is  to  be  accomplished. 

Hants. — If  you  cannot  succeed  in  tin-  light  we  are  now  bavin 
expect  you  will  get  on  any  better  as  the  summer  advances.  Bear 
mind  that  the  light  during  the  spring  is  more  actinic,  as  a  rule,  than 
any  other  period  of  the  year. 

Felix. —The  lens  named  will  be  of  too  long  focus  to  take  a  full-lent 
portrait  of  cabinet  size  within  the  length  of  your  studio.  You  will  ha 
to  be  content  with  one  of  shorter  focus  say,  the  next  size  smaller.  T 
first,  hovyever,  will  be  better  for  half-lengths  or  busts.  If  expense 
not  a  serious  object  with  you  we  should  advise  your  having  both. 

S.  E.  J. — The  object-glass,  though  its  optical  and  chemical  foci  do  n 
coincide,  may  certainly  be  employed  for  the  delineation  of  microscop 
objects.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  find  out  the  correction  necessai 
(according  to  the  instructions  so  frequently  given  in  these  columns),  ai. 
you  may  then  rely  upon  getting  satisfactory  results— quite  as  good  as 
the  two  foci  were  coincident. 

Hr.  Sims. — There  is  very  little  doubt  that  the  lens  has  been  injure! 
by  the  fall,  as  you  say  that  it  docs  not  work  so  well  as  formerly, 
best  plan  is  to  get  some  practical  optician — tho  maker  of  the  instruim  n 
if  possible — to  take  the  lens  out  of  the  dented  cell  and  put  it  in  a  ne 
one.  When  this  has  been  done,  in  all  probability  the  lens  will  L 
restored  to  its  original  condition. 

A  Country  Amateur. — The  fault  in  the  picturo  is  not  in  the  developin 
alone,  but  also  in  the  exposure.  The  picture  is  very  much  over-exposed 
and  you  appear  to  have  had  the  sun  shining  into  the  lens  at  the  time 
Cannot  you  induce  some  photographic  friend  to  give  you  a  few  practica 
lessons?  Seeing  half-a-dozen  negatives  developed  will  be  of  more  value 
to  you  than  any  amount  of  reading. 

R.  J.  Bidder. — If  you  purchased  the  gelatine  as  being  by  the  manufar 
turer  named  you  certainly  have  been  deceived.  The  sample  shown  at ; 
glance  that  it  is  one  of  the  commonest  kinds  to  be  found  in  the  market 
and  its  value  is,  we  should  say,  not  more  than  tenpence  or  one  sliillm. 
per  pound— not  three-and-sixpence,  as  you  have  paid.  Such  stuff  is  use 
less  for  emulsion  work.  No  wonder  you  failed. 

Lottie. — Many  thanks  for  the  promised  collection  of  charming  little  studies, 
They  certainly  will  find  a  conspicuous  place  in  our  album.  The  pictures 
if  you  will  permit  us  to  say  so,  show  a  very  marked  improvement  on 
those  you  first  sent,  and  they  were  good.  Many  of  the  collection  ar<  a> 
near  perfection  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  in  photographs.  We  shall  hope 
to  see  some  of  your  work  in  the  next  exhibition. 

An  Experimenter  in  Carbon. — Why  not  employ  indian-ink  in  your 
experiments  in  tissue-making?  It  may  be  somewhat  more  expensive 
than  lamp  black  or  ivory  black,  but  its  colouring  power  is  much  greater, 
consequently  it  will  go  further.  You  can  procure  it  in  a  moist  form, 
which  is  a  groat  convenience,  as  it  will  save  you  having  to  grind  it  your¬ 
self.  Any  artists’  colourman  will  supply  it,  as  well  as  any'  other  colours 
you  may  require.  Use  a  very  soluble  gelatine,  or  you  will  not  succeed. 

Norval. — We  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not  succeed  in  using  dry 
plates  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  provided  you  adopt  the  precautions 
usual  for  working  in  hot  climates.  Of  one  thing  you  will  have  to  take 
especial  care,  namely,  to  keep  the  plates  well  packed  in  waterproof  or 
damp-resisting  material  during  the  rainy  season,  otherwise  they  will  be 
sure  to  suffer  injury.  Your  safest  plan  will  be  to  keep  the  plates  in 
air-tight  metal  cases,  soldered  up  or  otherwise  hermetically  sealed,  to 
prevent  access  of  moisture,  which  pervades  everything  at  that  season. 

Y.  E.  S. — If  yrou  are  using  the  royal  arms,  and  styling  yourself  “  photo 
grapher  to  the  Queen,”  simply'  because  you  have  executed  a  few  small 
commissions  for  Her  Majesty,  you  certainly  are  rendering  yourself  liable 
to  a  penalty  of  twenty  pounds.  Your  neighbour,  who  photographs  the 
prisoners  in  the  county  gaol,  has  no  more  right  to  style  himself  “  roya’ 
photographer  ”  than  you  have.  Our  advice  is — take  down  the  arms  an1 
drop  the  title  as  quickly  as  possible,  or  you  may  find  yourself  involve' 
in  trouble.  We  believe  the  authorities  intend  to  enforce  this  part  of  the 
Act  rigidly. 


gustos  tfl 

BJT  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  loth  sides  of  the  paper. 
Photograph  Registered.— 

William  Butt,  Southampton  House,  East-street,  Blandford.  —  Photo - 
graph  of  Triplets ,  Sons  and  Daughter  of  Charles  IF.  and  Jane  Doivncs, 
of  Blandford.  _ 

W.  S.  B.  S.— Without  seeing  an  example  it  would  be  misleading  to  pass  an 
opinion.  Send  us  one. 

E.  H.  Derham  (Boston,  U.S.A.). — We  shall  refer,  and  perhaps  act  on 
your  suggestion.  Thanks. 

Erskine  Beveridge. — If  you  forward  a  communication  here  we  will  trans¬ 
mit  it  to  the  gentleman.  We  cannot  give  private  addresses  in  this  column. 
A.  E.  I. — The  market  value  of  the  whole  is,  probably,  not  more  than  a 
couple  of  pounds.  Possibly  in  the  first  instance  it  might  have  cost  ten 
times  the  amount. 

G.  McKay.— We  shall  possibly  have  an  article  on  the  subject  shortly.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  give  you  reliable  information  in  the  limited  space 

at  our  disposal  in  this  column. 


Photographic  Club. — At  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  this  Club,  at' 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  on  Wednesday  next,  the  4th  June,  the! 
subject  for  discussion  will  be — The  Consideration  of  the  Best  Means  oj , 
Chaining  Density  on  Gelatine  Plates  loithout  Resorting  to  Intensification . ; 
An  outdoor  meeting  will  be  held  on  Whit  Monday  at  Welwyn.  Train1 
leaves  King’s  Cross  at  10.32. 
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FREE  SILVER  AND  SENSITIVENESS  IN  GELATINE 
EMULSION. 

’ursuing  the  subject  of  the  function  performed  by  free  acid  in 
reventing  fog  in  emulsions  when  an  excess  of  soluble  silver  salt  is 
resent,  we  may  repeat  the  view  we  expressed  last  week,  namely, 
hat  the  action  of  the  acid  is  simply  to  retain  the  organic  silver 
orapound  in  a  soluble  condition,  in  which  it  is  removable  by 
vashing. 

In  addition  to  the  instances  of  similar  action  quoted  in  our  pre- 
dons  article,  we  may  allude  briefly  to  one  or  two  others  which  tend 
o  prove  that  this  view  is  correct.  Every  dry-plate  worker  knows 
vhat  is  the  result  of  applying  a  solution  of  tannin,  gallic  acid,  or 
>yrogallol  to  a  film  containing  free  silver.  The  latter  is  imme- 
iiately  reduced  and  the  film  badly  discoloured  ;  but,  some  years 
go,  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  showed  that  an  emulsion  plate  carrying 
large  excess  of  silver  together  with  free  acid  might  be  plunged 
iirectly  into  a  preservative  of  the  character  named  without  the 
lightest  tendency  to  the  production  of  fog. 

Later,  in  1875,  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  described  a  washed  emulsion 
irocess,  in  which  the  “pellicle,”  containing  a  considerable  quantity 
>f  free  silver,  was  immersed  without  previous  washing  in  an 
trganifier  consisting  of  various  substances,  such  as  tannin,  gallic 
cid,  pyro.,  coffee,  and  many  others,  acid  being  present  both  in  the 
mulsion  and  the  preservative.  Here  we  have  the  free  silver 
dually  soaked  out  of  the  pellicle  on  a  solution  of  a  reducing  agent, 
lie  reduction  being  arrested  by  means  of  acid.  In  either  of  these 
ases  the  organifying  solution  becomes  very  dark  in  colour  from 
he  formation  of  an  organic  silver  compound,  but  retains  its  dear¬ 
ies  because  the  compound  remains  in  solution. 

The  presence  of  an  acid  during  the  preparation  of  an  emulsion 
vi  11  thus  prevent  the  formation  of  an  insoluble  fog-producing 
compound  ;  but  it  will  do  more  than  this,  as  in  many  cases  fog, 
jilready  present  from  such  causes,  may  be  removed  by  the  action  of 
in  acid.  Thus,  some  years  ago,  we  were  consulted  by  a  gentleman 
m  the  subject  of  a  quantity  of  washed  emulsion  which  was  hope- 
essly  fogged.  According  to  his  description  of  its  preparation  he 
lad  eschewed  free  silver  (not  being  a  believer  in  the  principle)  and, 
onsequently,  also  free  acid.  Before  washing  the  emulsion  it  had 
jeen  tested  and  found  to  be  all  right,  but  when  washed  and  re-dis¬ 
solved  it  was  so  badly  fogged  that  no  trace  of  an  image  could 
be  found  amongst  the  general  veil. 

Upon  examination  of  our  friend’s  formula  we  found  that,  in 
substituting  one  bromide  for  another,  the  difference  in  combining 
equivalents  had  been  ignored,  and,  instead  of  tiie  emulsion  containing 
a  slight  excess  of  soluble  bromide,  it  really  carried  a  large  excess  of 
silver  and  no  restraining  acid.  As  a  large  quantity  had  been  made 
involving  not  only  the  silver  aud  bromides  employed  but  also  the 
equally-expensive  ether  and  alcohol— it  became  important,  if  possible, 
to  utilise  the  emulsion  rather  than  relegate  it  to  the  waste-tub. 
After  one  or  two  experiments  we  succeeded  by  dissolving  in  a 
concentrated  form— adding  nitric  acid  and  revxxshing — in  producing 
an  emulsion  perfectly  free  from  fog,  of  good  sensitiveness,  and  only 
differing  from  an  ordinary  one  in  giving  -a  thinner  image.  The 
addition  of  acid  without  subsequent  washing  produced  no  effect 


whatever,  as  the  silver  compound  remained,  though  in  a  soluble 
condition,  in  which  it  was  easily  and  entirely  removed  by  washing. 

It  will  be  obvious  from  the  tenor  of  our  remarks  that  we  intend 
to  suggest  the  same  application  of  acids  in  connection  with  gelatine 
emulsion  as  that  we  have  alluded  to  in  the  case  of  collodion.  Assu¬ 
ming  the  power  of  utilising  the  effect  of  free  silver  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  be  an  advantage  (and  reasoning  from  analogy  we  see 
no  necessity  to  doubt  it),  it  seems  to  us  probable  that  the  formation 
of  the  gelatino-silver  compound  which  causes  the  red  fog  in  a  gela¬ 
tine  emulsion  would  be  as  thoroughly  destroyed  or  arrested  in 
formation  as  the  more  definite  silver  compounds  with  tannin  and 
similar  substances.  At  the  same  time  there  are  certain  considera¬ 
tions  which  partially  remove  gelatine  from  the  exact  position  occu¬ 
pied  by  collodion. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  probable  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
the  use  of  an  excess  of  silver:  we  know  that  prolonged  emulsifica¬ 
tion,  increase  of  temperature,  and  the  addition  of  an  alkali  all  tend 
to  heighten  the  sensitiveness  of  a  collodion  emulsion  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  gelatine,  but  in  a  less  degree.  We  also  know,  as  has 
been  already  stated,  that  the  highest  degree  of  sensitiveness  in 
collodion  can  only  be  obtained  when  the  silver  is  in  excess ;  and  it 
is,  therefore,  but  reasonable  to  assume  that  what  proves  to  be  the 
most  powerful  accelerator  with  collodion  may  also  be  the  same  with 
gelatine. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  acid  employed  will  counteract  any  gain 
in  sensitiveness  arising  from  the  excess  of  silver,  because  in  the 
ordinary  “  boiling  ”  process  an  acid  emulsion  requires  longer  cook¬ 
ing  ;  but  a  moment’s  consideration  will  show  that  the  conditions 
are  so  obviously  changed  when  free  silver  is  introduced  into  the 
question  that  the  objection  is  not  for  an  instant  tenable.  That 
the  presence  of  nitric  acid  in  combination  with  silver  nitrate  is 
not  inimical  to  sensitiveness  iff  proved  not  only  by  its  action  in 
collodion  emulsion,  but  also  in  the  acid  bath  introduced  in  America 
some  }7ears  since  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Black,  of  Boston.  In  this  an 
abnormally  large  proportion  of  acid  was  employed,  with  the  result 
that  extreme  rapidity  and  great  softness  were  obtained. 

The  action  of  the  acid  upon  the  gelatine  has,  of  course,  to  be 
taken  into  account,  independently  of  its  suggested  fog-preventing 
power.  Thus,  we  know  that  if  gelatine  be  heated  for  a  very  short 
time  in  the  presence  of  an  acid,  it  loses  all  setting  power  and  be¬ 
comes  converted  into  a  permanently-liquid  state.  This  fact  militates 
against  the  employment  of  an  excess  of  acid  silver  in  any  of  the 
methods  of  emulsification  which  involve  the  use  of  the  full  strength 
of  gelatine  during  the  operation  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  favours 
the  pi’ocesses  in  which  precipitation  is  relied  upon. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  (bearing  in  mind  the  compara¬ 
tively  small  quantity  of  acid  necessary  and  the  low  temperature 
usually  adopted  in  the  “prolonged  emulsification”  methods)  the 
effect  will  be  so  great  as  to  destroy  the  setting  power  of  the  whole 
of  the  gelatine,  or  even  to  affect  it  to  a  serious  extent.  If  so  large 
a.  proportion  as  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  gelatine  be  destroyed  or 
converted  to  the  soluble  salt,  it  would  be  removed  with  the  other 
soluble  matters  in  washing,  and,  if  necessary,  could  be  replaced 
with  fresh  after  that  operation. 
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But  it  is  in  the  direction  of  precipitation  that  we  are  inclined  to 
look  most  hopefully  for  success — not  only  as  presenting  fewer 
chances  of  injurious  complications  arising  from  the  organic  silver 
compound,  but  also  as  affording  the  most  convenient  and  scientific 
method  of  preparing  a  pure  emulsion.  A  minor  consideration 
(one  of  economy)  is  to  be  found  in  the  greater  convenience  precipi¬ 
tation  presents  of  collecting  the  surplus  silver  removed  from  the 
emulsion — an  important  item  in  the  case  of  large  operations. 

So  far  we  have  said  nothing  as  to  the  practical  results  to  be 
obtained  when  working  on  these  lines.  We  have  preferred  just  to 
give  in  detail  the  principles  upon  which  we  have  proceeded,  and 
shall  shortly  publish  the  results  of  a  number  of  experiments  in  the 
direction  indicated. 


CERTAIN  NICETIES  IN  FOCUSSING. 

When  recently  attempting  to  focus  a -subject  of  extreme  delicacy 
we  found  the  ground  glass  of  the  camera  much  too  coarse  for  the 
purpose,  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  its  being  a  specimen  of  the 
finest  ground  glass  possible  to  be  obtained.  This  is  an  experience, 
we  may  observe,  that  is  more  or  less  common  to  all  who  attempt  to 
photograph  diatoms  and  microscopic  objects  of  the  finer  class.  The 
point  of  best  focus  can  readily  be  ascertained,  more  especially  if 
recourse  be  had  to  the  magnifying  services  of  a  focussing  eyepiece 
of  low  power.  But  the  amount  or  extent  of  the  definition  cannot 
always  be  perceived  ;  for,  when  to  secure  this  end  the  power  of  the 
eyepiece  is  increased,  then  the  granulated  surface  of  the  focussing- 
screen  appears  so  coarse  as  to  prevent  the  desired  end  from  being 
attained. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  tell  us  to  discard  a  ground  surface  in  favour 
of  a  plate  of  plain  glass  ;  but  this  presupposes  the  function  of  the 
focussing-screen  to  be  limited  to  that  purpose  from  which  it  derives 
its  appellation,  namely,  that  of  focussing  upon,  whereas  one  im¬ 
portant  use  of  this  surface  is  to  permit  of  the  composition  of  the 
subject  being  properly  noted  and  arranged. 

The  highest  order  of  focussing  is  that  effected  by  the  aid  of  a 
compound  microscope,  by  which  we  here  mean  two  systems  of 
lenses  in  a  focussing  eyepiece  instead  of  one.  To  explain  :  a  direct 
magnifier — composed  usually  of  one,  but  sometimes  of  two,  or  even 
more,  lenses — represents  the  latter,  and  by  means  of  it  the  image  on 
the  ground  glass  is  itself  viewed  ;  but  by  the  former  we  mean  such 
a  system  as  that  by  which  a  second  or  virtual  image  of  that  which 
is  on  the  focussing-screen  is  formed  at  the  other  side  of  a  lens,  and 
which  image  is  viewed  by  a  second  or  eyepiece  system.  This  forms 
the  best  of  all  focussing-tubes,  because  it  may  be  easily  made  in 
such  a  manner  as  that,  when  once  adjusted  to  the  front  surface  of 
the  focussing-screen,  a  difference  so  trifling  as  the  ten-thousandth 
part  of  an  inch  in  racking  in  or  out  the  photographic  objective  can 
be  readily  perceived  from  the  degree  of  sharpness  of  the  image. 
This  is,  of  course,  assuming  a  very  careful  measure  of  correction  of 
the  photographic  lens. 

Desirous  of  “  running  to  earth”  this  subject  of  focussing,  we  first 
of  all  constructed  a  compound  focussing  eyepiece.  It  consisted 
externally  of  a  paper  tube,  formed  by  wrapping  a  long  strip  of  The 
Tunes  newspaper,  six  inches  in  width,  round  a  circular  desk  ruler 
with  a  cement  of  ordinary  glue,  made  rather  thin,  between  each 
layer.  When  the  glue  was  dried  the  rigidity  of  this  tube  was 
marvellous. 

Just  here,  and  while  on  this  subject,  let  us  say  a  few  words  on 
paper  tubes.  In  our  estimation  paste,  which  has  so  commonly 
been  recommended  as  the  means  of  uniting  firmly  together  layers 
of  paper,  is  greatly  inferior  to  glue.  We  speak  of  this  after  acquir¬ 
ing  some  experience  in  the  formation  of  two  or  three  long  tubes  for 
astronomical  telescopes.  Let  any  reader  make  one  Tube,  long  or 
slmrt,  of  a  few  thicknesses  of  brown  paper  well  saturated  with  flour 
piste,  and  a  second  tube  in  which  glue  forms  the  cement,  and  he 
will  be  satisfied  as  to  which  is  the  better.  One  of  the  latter,  about 
four  feet  in  length  and  three  and  three-quarter  inches  diameter, 
which  we  had  placed  on  the  roof  of  a  house  to  dry,  was  caught 
Rafter  being  dried)  by  a  gust  of  wind,  and  after  being  carried  more 
than  sixty  feet  was  thrown  against  a  hard  pavemeut  without  eus- 
tabling  the  slightest  damage, 


Into  a  tube  formed  of  this  material  we  inserted  a  cheap,  Frencl 
made  one-and-a-half-inch  microscopic  power  of  the  usual  trip) 
class,  inserting  at  the  other  end  an  ocular  composed  of  two  plan 
convex  crown-glass  lenses,  mounted  Huygheniau  eyepiece  fashio) 
By  the  aid  of  a  cap  sliding  over  the  tube  we  adjusted  this  compom, 
focussing  system  so  that  when  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  was  press, 
in  contact  with  the  back  of  the  focussing-screen  the  granulat. 
surface  of  the  other  side  of  the  glass  was  in  sharp  focus.  By  meai 
of  delicate  scratches  made  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  plain  gla> 
intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  ground  glass,  we  found  that  tl 
thickness  of  both  was  identical. 

Here,  now,  became  apparent  a  difficulty  that  had  been  to  son 
extent  anticipated.  When  focussing  upon  the  plain  glass  we  coal 
obtain,  without  any  difficulty,  a  focus  which  was  absolutely  sharj 
It  only  sufficed  to  place  the  end  of  the  pocket  compound  focussiir 
microscope,  just  described,  firmly  against  the  focussing-screen  am; 
rack  the  lens  in  or  out  until  the  maximum  visual  sharpness  w.i 
obtained,  precisely  in  the  manner  in  which  a  telescope  is  used,  an. 
upon  a  sensitive  plate  then  inserted  was  found  delineated  all  the 
sharpness  of  definition  which  the  lens  employed  was  capable  of 
yielding.  This  was  all  right,  so  far  as  it  went ;  but  upon  a  plain 
plate  of  glass  it  was  found  to  be  wellnigh  impossible  to  adjust  the 
subject  as  a  composition.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  ground-glass 
screen  was  employed  it  was  found  to  be  difficult  to  focus  sharply. 

After  some  consideration^ve  formed  a  circular  hole  in  the  centre 
of  the  ground  glass  by  making  a  perforation,  half-an-inch  in  dia¬ 
meter,  as  nearly  in  the  centre  as  possible.  This  we  did  by  chucking 
a  small  piece  of  brass  tube  in  the  turning  lathe  and  applying  emery 
powder  and  water  to  the  end,  pressing  this  against  the  plate  of 
glass,  by  which  a  hole  was  speedily  cut  through.  To  this  hole  the 
microscope  was  applied  after  making  a  very  slight  adjustment  to 
compensate  for  the  removal  of  the  thickness  of  the  glass  and  restoie 
the  equilibrium  of  spherical  correction. 

This  system  worked  to  perfection ;  but  we  reflected  that,  from  a- 
practical,  everyday  point  of  view,  it  would  be  preposterous  to  expect 
photographers  to  be  able  to  “follow  suit,”  as  the  number  who  have 
appliances  for  effecting  the  perforation  of  the  ground  glass  is 
necessarily  limited.  We  therefore  tried  the  effect  of  polishing  a 
small  portion  of  the  centre  of  the  ground  glass.  This  experiment, 
too,  was  attended  with  success;  but,  like  the  one  previously  de¬ 
scribed,  it  was  troublesome. 

We  eventually  hit  upon  the  thing  of  all  others  best  adapted  to 
the  purpose,  and  we  can  recommend  it  as  costing  comparatively 
nothing  either  in  expenditure  of  cash  or  trouble,  while  it  fulfils  the 
purpose  desired  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  It  is  as  follows  : — 

Having  rendered  the  ground-glass  surface  of  the  focussing-screen 
quite  clean,  take  one  of  the  circular  thin  glasses  employed  for 
covering  the  objects  on  microscopic  slides,  which  are  sold  by  all 
opticians  for  this  purpose  at  so  much  an  ounce,  and  having  placed  a 
small  drop  of  Canada  balsam  upon  the  centre  apply  it  to  the  ground 
surface  of  the  focussing-screen  as  near  to  the  middle  as  possible. 
Instantly  the  granulated  surface  disappears  (at  least  sufficiently  so 
for  our  purpose)  in  favour  of  a  bright,  polished  spot.  By  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  heat  the  small  portion  of  balsam  that  oozes  out  at  the 
margins  of  the  disc  of  microscopic  glass — which  may  vary  in 
diameter  from  half-an-inch  to  three-quarters  or  more — soon  becomes 
sufficiently  hardened  to  enable  it  to  be  chipped  away  by  the  point 
of  a  knife,  or  dissolved  by  the  application  of  benzole  or  ether. 

Next  week  we  shall  take  occasion  to  follow  up  certain  ideas  here 
indicated. 


EOSINE  IN'  THE  COLLODION  PROCESS. 
Everyone  knows  the  difficulties  attendant  upon,'  and  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  results  which,  as  a  rule,  are  obtained  in  copying  works  of 
art.  The  real  difficulty  is  that  of  rendering  in  monochrome  by 
photography  the  different  colours  of  the  picture  in  their  correct 
value.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  lights  and  shades  in  certain 
portions  of  a  painting  are  completely  reversed  in  the  photograph,  if 
the  former  contain  a  large  proportion  of  yellow  and  the  latter  blue 
or  violet.  This,  of  course,  often  renders  the  photographic  copy 
little  short  of  u  burlesque  on  the  original, 
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On  the  continent,  where  the  reproduction  of  works  of  art  is 
ade  a  greater  feature  as  a  branch  of  business  than  in  this 
hi n try,  much  better  results  are  usually  obtained.  We  have  in 
ir  mind’s  eye  just  now  some  of  the  wonderful  reproductions 
om  the  old  masters  by  MM.  Braun,  of  Dornach,  MM.  Goupil’s 
productions  by  their  photogravure  process,  and  the  works  of 
her  firms  we  could  mention.  It  is  not  our  present  intention  to 
fer  to  the  causes  frequently  assigned  for  this  superiority,  as  allu- 
ms  have  been  made  to  them  in  our  columns  on  previous  occasions, 
may,  however,  be  remembered  that,  a  year  or  so  since,  a  report 
ined  currency  that  the  superiority  of  the  work  issued  by  some  of 
e  continental  firms  was  due  to  the  employment  of  a  modified  collo- 
i  cn  process,  by  which  the  colours  of  the  picture  were  rendered  in  the 
otograph  in  the  same  relation  as  to  tone  as  occurred  in  the  painting, 
bout  the  same  time  MM.  Clayton  and  Tailfer,  of  Paris,  introduced 
special  make  of  gelatine  plates,  for  which  it  is  claimed  that  they 
produce  colours  in  their  correct  relation,  this  being  secured,  it  is 
id,  by  the  introduction  of  eosine — one  of  the  aniline  dyes — into 
e  emulsion.  These  plates  are  now,  we  believe,  an  article  of  com- 
erce  in  France,  though,  so  far  as  we  are?  aware,  they  have  not 
sen  introduced  into  this  country,  consequently  we  have  had  no 
iportunity  of  testing  their  merits. 

Recently,  Dr.  Yogel  has  brought  the  subject  of  rendering  colours 
i  their  true  proportion  by  photography  before  the  Berlin  Association 
>r  the  Cultivation  of  Photography,  and  described  a  means  b}^  which 
e  claims  that  the  collodion  film  is  rendered  eight  times  more  sensi- 
've  to  the  yellow  than  to  the  blue  rays.  This  result  is  obtained  by 
he  addition  to  a  bromised  collodion,  containing  a  little  iodide,  of  a 
ertain  proportion  of  eosine.  The  after  operations  of  developing, 
itensifying,  and  fixing  the  negative  are  much  the  same  as  those  of 
ae  ordinary  wet  collodion  process,  similar  solutions  being  used  ;  so 
;  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  new  process  is  by  no  means  beset 
nth  complications. 

The  idea  of  employing  different  colouring  matters  in  the  sensitive 
lm,  with  the  view  of  absorbing  the  more  non-actinic  rays,  is  by  no 
leans  a  new  one,  as  it  was  promulgated  several  years  ago,  and  at 
ifferent  periods  many  have  tried  it,  but  with  varied  results.  Some 
xperimentalists  have  maintained  that  certain  advantages  were 
ained  by  the  addition ;  while  others,  on  the  contrary,  affirmed  that 
.o  advantage  whatever  accrued,  and,  furthermore,  gave  reasons  why 
lone  should  be  expected. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  plan  has  never 
>een  brought  into  use  commercially,  unless,  indeed,  it  has  been 
vorked  as  a  “secret  process.”  It  is  quite  possible,  after  all,  that 
he  discrepancies  in  the  results  hitherto  obtained  by  different  ex- 
lerimentalists  may,  in  a  measure,  be  due  to  the  particular  method 
>f  working  adopted  by  them  or  to  the  character  of  the  colouring 
naterial  employed.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Dr.  Yogel,  who  has  devoted 
ionsiderable  attention  to  the  subject  for  many  years  past,  has  now 
lublished  in  the  Mittheilungen  full  working  details  of  his  process, 
which  we  reproduce  [see  page  244  ante,  and  page  360  of  the  current 
ssue],  so  that  any  one  may  try  it,  and  on  its  merits  decide  for  hiru- 
ielf. 

Presuming  the  process  will  accomplish  or  secure  even  a  portion  of 
what  is  claimed  for  it  by  Dr.  Vogel,  it  is  simply  impossible  to  over¬ 
rate  its  value  to  those  who  make  a  speciality  of  copying  works  of 
art;  because,  however  skillfully  a  negative  may  be  retouched  or 
tie  painting  itself  may  be  manipulated  or  “dodged,”  the  copy  can 
never  possess  the  same  value  it  would  have  done  if  equal  results 
coil  be  obtained  direct  from  the  original  without  sophistication, 
latever  advantages  may  be  obtained  by  the  new  process  we  can 
oresee  they  will  not  be  gained  without  some  attendant  incon¬ 
veniences,  and  of  these  Dr.  Vogel  appears  to  be  fully  cognisant. 

or  example  :  we  are  told  that  the  eosine-bromised  plates  are 
a  out  t  iee  times  slower  to  white  light  than  ordinary  wet  collodion 
p  a  es  and,  further,  it  is  advised,  in  the  event  of  blues  coming  out 
oo  lg  t  in  spite  of  the  eosine,  to  take  the  negative  through  a  plate 
o  ye  ow  glass,  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  will  still  further 
pro  ong  the  exposure.  When  we  consider  that  in  copying  oil 
paintings  it  is  generally  necessary  to  stop  off  a  large  proportion  of 
e  ig  it  falling  upon  them  in  order  to  avoicl  reflections,  it  will  be 


seen  that  the  exposure  will  become  inconveniently  long.  Further¬ 
more  :  when  large  sizes  have  to  lie  produced — say  on  plates  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  inches,  such  as  those  produced  by  some  of  the 
continental  houses — lenses  of  long  foci  become  imperative,  and  even 
then  very  small  stops  must  be  used  in  order  to  obtain  good  definition 
over  the  large  plate;  hence,  it  will  be  observed,  a  very  long  expo¬ 
sure  will  be  absolutely  necessary  in  working  this  process.  We  are 
aware  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  an  exposure  of  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  or  longer  to  be  given  in  the  ordinary  wet  collodion  process, 
as  at  present  employed,  when  copying  old  oil  paintings.  Occasionally, 
when  a  painting  cannot  be  removed  (as  is  the  case  in  some  collec¬ 
tions)  and  it  has  to  be  copied  in  situ,  several  hours’  exposure  is  fre¬ 
quently  necessary.  In  such  cases  the  new  process  will,  of  course, 
be  placed  at  a  considerable  disadvantage. 

Now,  the  great  difficulty  in  working  the  wet  collodion  process 
with  such  protracted  exposures  is  that  of  preventing  the  plate  from 
drying,  or  partially  drying,  during  the  time.  To  overcome  this  Dr. 
Vogel  employs  a  dark  slide  with  a  plate-glass  front,  so  that  the 
evaporation  is  to  a  great  extent  retarded.  It  appears,  also,  that  the 
eosine  has  a  very  injurious  action  upon  the  silver  bath,  which  causes 
it  to  become  disordered  after  a  few  plates  have  been  sensitised  ; 
indeed,  two  baths  appear  to  be  necessary  in  practice — the  second  to 
immerse  the  plate  in  prior  to  development,  so  as  to  remove  the  im¬ 
purity  left  by  the  first.  However,  this  is  a  very  trifling  matter,  as 
large  plates  are  usually  sensitised  in  horizontal  baths,  so  that  onlv 
sufficient  solution  to  cover  the  plate  need  be  used.  When  this* 
becomes  disordered  it  can  be  discarded  and  a  new  one  taken  into 
use.  The  old  solution  can  then  be  restored  at  leisure  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way,  or  added  to  the  residues,  without  incurring  much  trouble 
if  the  former  plan  be  adopted,  or  much  loss  if  the  latter  be  em¬ 
ployed. 

These  comparatively  trivial  inconveniences,  however,  are  scarcely 
worthy  of  consideration  if  the  results  to  be  obtained  approximate 
to  what  is  claimed  for  the  process.  They  certainly  are  not  of  such 
a  character  as  to  deter  for  a  moment  any  person  from  giving  the 
process  a  fair  trial  now  that  such  full  and  complete  working  details 
are  published,  particularly  when  we  consider  that  it  is  quite  possible, 
as  the  result  of  further  experience,  that  the  difficulties  to  which  we 
have  alluded  may  be  eventually  overcome,  or  at  least  considerably 
ameliorated. 

If  the  value  claimed  for  eosine  in  collodion  can  be  secured 
equally  well  in  the  gelatine  process  it  will  prove  an  immense 
advantage,  as  then  the  difficulties  of  disordered  baths  and  pro¬ 
tracted  exposures  will  be  entirely  obviated.  We  are  pleased  to 
learn  that  Dr.  Vogel  is  still  experimenting  in  this  direction,  and  we 
hope  he  will  be  able  to  bring  his  experiments  to  a  successful  issue. 


OPACITY  OF  FILM  AND  QUALITY  OF  IMAGE. 

In  the  search  for  sensitiveness  in  gelatine  plates  almost  all  other 
qualities  were  for  a  long  time  ignored  ;  so  long  as  a  plate  was 
extremely  sensitive,  and  especially  if  it  did  not  frill,  it  was  looked 
upon  as  pre-eminent,  though,  certainly,  we  may  say  density  was, 
almost  concurrently,  considered  a  desirable  characteristic,  but  it 
held  quite  a  second  place.  Quality  of  image  was  about  the  last 
thing  sought  for,  and,  indeed,  at  the  present  day  it  is  only  occa¬ 
sionally  that,  irrespective  of  the  question  of  density  and  clearness 
of  the  shadows,  it  lias  been  discussed  to  any  serious  extent. 

We  have  for  some  time  past  been  making  a  series  of  trials  of 
various  makes  of  plates  with  this  particular  point  in  view,  and  we 
have  formed  a  very  positive  impression  as  to  the  bearing  <>f  facts  in, 
at  anyrate,  one  direction.  The  distinct  opinion  we  have  arrived  at 
is  that,  outside  all  considerations  of  iodide  or  chloride  admixture 
with  the  gelatino-bromide,  the  opacity  of  the  film  exercises  a  most  im¬ 
portant  part  in  determining  the  character  of  the  image.  The  addition 
of  iodide  has  been  said  to  make  a  plate  less  sensitive,  and  also  to  in¬ 
crease  its  sensitiveness — to  render  it  more  and  to  render  it  less  liable 
to  green  fog,  more  sensitive  to  the  red,  and  less  sensitive  ;  in  fact,  to 
perform  all  the  most  contradictory  feats  imaginable.  B  it  that  this 
greater  or  less  opacity  of  the  film,  especially  in  portraiture,  affects 
fjic  character  of  the  image  as  regards  delicacy,  crispness,  and  range 
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of  tone  may  be  conclusively  proved.  The  facts  upon  which  this  effect 
is  based  are  well  known  ;  it  is  their  application  upon  which  we  would 
lay  stress  and  draw  attention,  seeing  that,  so  far  as  we  have  observed, 
little  or  no  publicity  has  hitherto  been  given  to  any  such  opinion. 

A  very  little  argument  will  prove  our  position,  and,  if  we 
mistake  not,  indicate  a  point  of  departure  for  all  dry  -  plate - 
making  experiments.  “A  good,  thick  tilin”  has  for  some  time 
been  looked  upon  as  a  desideratum  without  any  very  logical 
reason  being  assigned.  We  proceed  to  indicate  our  views  as  to 
its  function.  There  has  not  been  an  exhibition  in  Pall  Mall  yet 
in  which  the  presence  of  ‘‘halation”  has  not  marred  some  of  the 
pictures  hung.  Parts  that  should  have  been  black  have  been  in 
some  instances  so  affected  as  not  to  be  deeper  than  a  middle  tint — 
sometimes  to  the  ruin  of  a  picture,  and  at  others  scarcely  to  the 
injury  of  the  effect  at  all;  but  if  a  plate  be  liable  at  all  to  hala¬ 
tion,  little  or  much,  who  can  say  when  the  effect  will  not  be  most 
prominent  and  most  injurious?  If  anyone  look  through  an  album 
of  portraits  by  different  artists  he  will  find  in  almost  one-half  of 
them,  where  a  white  collar  and  a  black  coat  are  portrayed,  that  the 
purity  of  the  deep  black  is  degraded  close  to  the  collar  owing  to 
halation  ;  while  in  cases  where  much  linen  is  displayed  the  effect 
is  sometimes  ludicrous,  a  species  of  aureole  surrounding  the  dignity 
of  a  large  white  cuff  or  the  weeds  of  a  widow  displayed  over  her 
sombre  attire. 

We  have  before  us  two  pictures,  in  taking  which  similar  diffi¬ 
culties  met  the  operator,  but  which  have  been  encountered  very 
differently — one  being  a  steamship  taken  by  a  photographer  in  the 
north,  and  the  other  a  large  crane  by  an  artist  in  the  south.  In  each 
case  there  were  fine  lines  of  dark  ropes  or  chains  set  upon  a 
background  of  clouds — a  most  difficult  class  of  subject.  In  the  first 
n  imed  they  were  as  sharply  rendered  as  though  cut  out  of  the  nega¬ 
tive  with  a  knife;  in  the  second  they  were  grey  and  flat  to  a  degree. 

Now,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  manipulation 
employed,  we  have  little  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  one  was 
taken  with  an  opaque  film  and  the  other  with  a  more  translucent 
one.  So  far  the  inference  from  these  facts  would  not  be  disputed, 
but  we  will  go  a  step  further.  We  would  ask — Can  it  be  doubted 
that,  if  a  gross  amount  of  degradation  of  shadows  can  be  indubitably 
shown  in  some  cases,  there  are  a  multitude  of  others  where  the 
lighter  tones  must  also  be  degraded,  but  in  a  manner  that  cannot 
be  readily  seen  and  pointed  out  ?  It  is  the  absence  of  this  degradation 
that  causes  the  effects  termed  “crispness,”  “pluck,”  “  brilliancy,”  &c., 
and  it  is  its  presence  that  reduces  the  variety  of  tones  by  merging 
the  more  delicate  ones  into  the  high  lights,  so  as  to  cause  complete 
absence  of  tone. 

When  the  light  on  a  plate  is  very  feeble,  either  through  slight 
illumination  of  the  view  or  portrait,  or  through  excessive  stopping 
down,  halation  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  or  is  entirely  absent.  In 
such  cases  a  thin  film  is  equal  to  a  thick  one.  But  when  the  subject 
is  brightly  illuminated,  or  a  large  diaphragm  is  employed,  those 
parts  of  the  plate  which  receive  a  bright  portion  of  the  image  allow 
it  to  pass  through  and  become  reflected  in  the  now  well-known 
manner.  Similarly  with  a  portrait.  With  average  illumination  and 
a  stop  not  too  small  a  thin  plate  will  allow  sufficient  light  to  pass 
through  that  portion  where  the  image  of  the  face  is  thrown  to  be 
reflected  back  to  the  film,  and  so  destroy  those  delicate  tones  that 
lend  such  beauty  to  a  photograph.  But,  as  when  the  light  is  poor 
(which  is  so  often  the  case  in  our  variable  climate)  or  a  diaphragm  is 
used,  the  light  becomes  too  much  reduced  to  have  much  effect” this 
special  characteristic  is  lost  sight  of,  and  the  distinct  defect  of  a 
thin  plate  remains  undetected. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  point  out — as  can  be  so  easily  done  in  the 
case  of  a  white  cuff,  or  an  open  book  on  a  b’ack  surface,  &c. — an 
example  of  this  defect  in  the  lighter  parts  of  the  picture;  but  wTe 
can  show  how  it  may  be  easily  appreciated.  Let  anyone  take  two 
or  three  negatives  on  thin  and  two  or  three  on  thick  films  of  a  lady 
in  a  white  dress,  or  of  a  chorister,  for  example,  in  his  white  gown, 
choosing  a  bright  light,  using  no  diaphragm,  and  not  “backing’’ 
eithci  of  the  kinds  of  plates.  Let  him  obtain  the  best  negative  he 
can,  and  he  will  find  that  the  thick  film  gives  an  infinitely  jbetter 
effect  than  the  thin,  no  matter  what  developer  he  employs. 
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this  will  be  further  seen  on  the  back  of  the  ph  ite.  The  thin  fil 
will  exhibit  the  whole  of  the  image  at  the  back,  while  the  thicll 
film  will  show  less  of  the  image,  or  none  at  all,  according  to  l 
amount  of  its  opacity.  There  will,  however,  be  more  to  be  ubservl 
than  this.  The  image  seen  at  the  back  of  the  thin  film  will  h  tv, 
misty,  unsharp,  or  fogged  appearance,  while  that  slightly  showi 
through  a  thicker  film  will  be  crisp  and  sharp — the  first  instance  bid 
distinctly  a  localised  fogging  of  the  image  in  special  portions  only 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  old  criterion  of  the  correctness  ! 
the  exposure,  namely,  the  image  showing  through  to  the  back,  w 
be  quite  useless  for  some  plates — plates  that  we  would  recommend 
and  could  only  be  of  service  in  the  thinner  and  more  defective  pi, it. 
We  need  not  point  out  that  a  great  deal  of  this  effect  of  haUti, 
proper  and  of  degradation  of  the  middle  tints  will  be  grea' 
diminished  by  the  use  of  backing.  They  will  not  be  entire 
diminished,  but  all  such  additional  labour  should  be  avoided, 
possible  ;  and  this  will  be  facilitated  by  the  use  of  a  plate  wit 
a  thick  film.  Such  a  class  of  plates  entails  other  difficulties  wide 
we  cannot  now  discuss;  but  we  may  say  that  the  greater  the  nuu 
her  of  plates  we  have  experimented  with  in  this  direction  th 
stronger  grows  upon  us  the  conviction  of  the  great  superiority  c 
an  opaque  film — so  much  so  that  we  hazard  the  opinion  that  ii 
half-a-dozen  years’  time,  for  ordinary  work,  it  will  beat  all  otlie 
(thin)  plates  out  of  the  market. 


There  exists  a  prettyr  close  intimacy,  as  a  rule,  between  thi 
theatrical  and  photographic  professions,  but  it  is  perhaps  impos 
sible  to  expect  that  they  should  always  rub  on  together  with 
perfect  smoothness.  Here,  at  least,  is  evidence  that  somebody  (the 
photographer,  of  course)  has  been  “had”  once,  and  doesn’t  lueau 
to  allow  it  again.  The  correspondence  reaches  us  from  a  midlaud 
town  : — 


Says  the  “acting  manager”  of  a  travelling  company: — “  Dear  sir,— 
Do  you  make  any  charge  to  the  dramatic  profession  for  photos.?  I 
require  some  for  professional  use  only,  and  have  heard  you  very 
highly  spoken  of.  Should  be  glad  if  you  would  drop  me  a  line,”  &c., 

&c. 


In  response  to  this  the  guileless  collodion  man  says: — “In  reply  to 
your  note  received  this  day  I  beg  to  say  that  when  the  places  of 
dramatic  entertainment  are  thrown  open  free  of  charge  to  the 
photographic  profession,  then  you  will  probably  be  able  to  obtain 
what  photographs  you  may  require  without  paying  for  them.  Until 
such  somewhat  doubtful  advantage  is  attained  I,  for  your  further 
information,  beg  to  say  that  my  terms  are — for  cartes,  6s.  per 
dozen  ;  for  cabinets,  12s.  per  dozen;  and  with  the  profession  strictly 
cash  with  order. — I  am,  yours,”  &c. 


We  have  employed  the  italics  because  we  think  that  this  photo¬ 
grapher’s  knowledge  of  “the  profession”  deserves  emphasising. 
If  some  of  the  “  guinea-a-dozen  ”  carte  men  would  do  less  in  the 
way  of  not  making  “any  charge  to  the  dramatic  profession,”  many 
of  their  fellows  in,  perhaps,  a  less  flourishing  way  of  business  would 
be  saved  a  great  deal  of  trouble  from  such  attempts  as  the  above, 
usually  made  by  the  “tag-rag  and  bob-tail”  of  the  profession  they 
do  anything  but  adorn. 

We  read  about  a  new  patent  cork  lately  invented,  to  be  called  the 
“reversible  distributor  cork,”  which  seems  to  possess  promise  of 
usefulness.  It  is  coned  from  the  middle  to  each  end  so  as  to  fit 
either  way  up,  and,  in  addition,  has  at  one  end  a  pair  of  grooves  cut 
opposite  one  another,  starting  at  the  middle  and  terminating  at 
the  extremity,  so  as  to  enable  the  ubiquitous  “drop”  to  be  delivered — 
one  groove  permitting  the  fluid  to  pass  while  the  other  admits 
the  necessary  amount  of  air. 


By  the  way,  why  are  not  all  corks  made  cone-shape,  or  “  taper,”  as 
the  technical  term  runs?  If  we  send  to  the  nearest  chemist  for  a 
dozen  or  two  corks  we  are  too  apt  to  be  supplied  with  a  number  of 
short  rods  instead  of  a  nice  cone-shaped,  elastic  stopper  of  beautiful 
velvety-looking  material — as  different  from  the  “cork”  rods  as  a 
building  brick  is  from  a  majolica  vase.  We  learn,  too,  that  the  term 
“velvet”  also  is  appropriated  by  the  cork-cutters  to  describe  one 
superfine  quality  of  materiaL  We  shall  in  future  always  ask  for 
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/el vet  taper  corks”  when  we  require  an  easy -fitting  stopper  that 
ill  neither  send  a  dust  spray  into  the  bottle  to  which  it  is  applied 
ir  break  off  short  when  we  attempt  to  extract  it. 


ast  week  we  alluded  to  the  new  substitute  for  bichromate  of 
;tash— the  bichromate  of  soda— which  it  was  advertised  by  the 
akers  would  be  much  cheaper  than  the  older  salt.  It  would, 
;wever  need  to  be  vended  at  a  very  low  rate  if  it  is  to  successfully 
■  in  pete 5  with  the  potash  salt  spoken  of  at  the  meeting  of  the 
pplied  Chemistry  Section  of  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the  28th  ult. 
[r.  Barr,  the  maker  of  an  ingenious  primary  battery,  said  that 
hen  his  firm  commenced  the  manufacture  of  the  batteries  they 
dd  sevenpence  per  pound  for  bichromate  of  potash,  while  now  they 
qy  gave  threepence  halfpenny  for  it.  It  occurs  to  us  that  possibly 
is  the  soda  salt  that  he  referred  to  when  quoting  the  lower  price. 


HE  old  familiar  sulphate  of  iron,  usually  shortened  to  “  iron  ” 
along  photographers,  is  recently  exhibited  in  quite  a  new  role , 
chemical  investigator  having  ascertained  that  it  possesses  high 
lanurial  value,  while  he  now  informs  us  that  chlorophyll — that 
larvelious  colouring  matter  which  furnishes  the  prevailing  tint  of 
reen  that  beautifies  the  face  of  the  globe,  or  would  do  if  we 
ad  a  little  more  rain — owes  also  its  colour  to  sulphate  of  iron.  He 
onsiders  it  probable  that  in  “  the  chlorophyll  cells  the  molecules  of 
jrrous  sulphate  which  are  taken  up  by  the  roots  are  constantly 
ieino-  decomposed,  the  iron  combining  with  the  colourless  variety 
f  this  glucoside  (that  is,  the  leukoplastids  of  the  vegetable  physio- 
oc-'ist)  forming  the  green  glucoside  (chlorophyll).”  It  will  be 
insular  if  the  colour  which  of  all  others  is  most  antagonistic  to  the 
Letion  of  the  developing  solution  should  really  turn  out  to  be 
;ansed  by  the  main  constituent  of  that  solution. 


t  will  be  remembered  that  about  a  year  or  two  ago  the  scientific 
apers  were  full  of  accounts  of  a  new  mode  of  preparing  alumi- 
ium;  which,  it  was  asserted,  would  cause  its  price  to  be  so  low  as 
o  bring  it  into  common  use.  Nothing  further  was  heard  of  the 
rocess,  and  in  Messrs.  Spoil’s  new  Workshop  Receipts  reference  is 
lade  to  the  method,  which,  it  is  stated,  only  cheapens  the  price  of 
Uunina,  not  the  metal.  This  book  states  that  if  the  method  enabled 
lie  alumina  to  be  produced  even  fifty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  by 
hat  of  a  well-known  maker  on  the  continent  it  would  only 
heapen  the  price  of  the  metal  five  per  cent. 


Me  example  set  by  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  declining  to  exclude 
he  fairer  portion  of  the  community  is  becoming  contagious.  The 
ither  day  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society  held  solemn  conclave  to 
lecide  whether  they  should  admit  ladies  to  the  privileges  of  the 
[Society,  and  they  passed  a  resolution  —  “That  ladies  shall  be 
eligible  as  Fellows  of  the  Society,  and  shall  be  subject  to  all  the 
ibligations  and  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  Fellows,  except  that 
hey  shall  not  be  entitled  to  attend  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the 
50ciet}T.”  We  think  that  lady  photographers  would,  if  we  may 
oe  allowed  the  expression,  be  received  with  open  arms  by  the 
eading  photographic  societies  of  the  country. 


In  connection  with  the  old  silver  print  and  its  singular  set-off  on 
die  backboard  of  the  frame  that  held  it  that  we  described  in  our  last 
ssue,  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  how  it  was  produced.  The 
plain  paper  was  coated  with  a  solution  founded  on  the  lines  of  a 
formula  published  by  our  late  esteemed  collaborateur,  Mr.  Thomas 
Sutton,  and  was  as  follows  : — 

Chloride  of  sodium  . 10  grains. 

Gelatine . 1  grain. 

Sugar  of  milk  . 30  grains. 

Distilled  water . 1  ounce. 

It  was  toned,  we  learn,  by  sel  cl' or,  and  is,, as  we  said,  a  beautiful 
colour.  Seeing  that  it  was,  as  we  are  informed,  printed  from 
a  “converted  positive,”  as  the  term  run  in  those  days,  there  never 
could  have  been  much  half-tone  in  it;  hence  it  is  practically  as 
good  now  as  upon  the  day  it  was  first  produced,  though  it  has  been 
knocking  about  without  any  care  whatever  having  been  given  to  it. 

- - - ♦— - 

COLOURED  AND  NON-ACTINIC  LIGHT. 

In  reply  to  Mr  W.  E.  Debenham’s  article  :  I  think  if  he  refer  to 
mine  again  he  will  see  that  I  did  take  account  of  the  different 


illuminating  powers  of  different  parts  of  the  spectrum,  and  that  the 
greater  portion  of  my  remarks  towards  the  end  was  in  the  express 
direction  of  his  own  question — “Which  part  of  the  spectrum 
possesses  the  least  effect  upon  the  photographic  film  in  pro  portion  to 
its  illuminating  power  ?"  Looking  over  what  I  wrote,  I  really  seem 
(to  myself)  to  have  gone  very  directly  to  that  precise  point,  though 
I  know  “  the  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things”  in  matters  of  one’s 
own  authorship.  Mr.  Debenham  “  has  ”  me  fairly  enough  in  another 
matter,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  made  no  attempt  to  treat 
exhaustively  of  the  subject,  and  would,  indeed,  have  thought  it 
presumptuous  to  attempt  more  than  some  main  outlines.  He  is,  for 
instance,  quite  right  in  saying  that  some  media  which  pass  little 
visible  light  may  pass  invisible  actinic  rays.  But,  practically,  this 
objection  applies  to  scarcely  any  media  likely  to  be  used  in  experi¬ 
ment  ;  and  hence  I  took  no  notice  of  a  point  which  perhaps  ought 
not  to  have  been  omitted.  In  practice  it  will  be  rather  difficult  to 
find  a  medium  which  only  passes  the  less  actinic  of  the  visible  rays, 
that  does  much  harm  by  invisible  rays,  and  so  I  let  it  alone. 

There  will  not  be  much  difference  between  us  if  I  say  that  in  my 
remarks  I  made  not  so  much  reference  to  the  final  and  conclusive 
results,  as  to  which  I  concur  that  the  photographic  plate  must  be  the 
final  appeal,  as  to  the  preliminary  work  of  choosing  and  compound¬ 
ing  media.  The  prism,  merely  used  at  the  eye,  does  swiftly  and 
surely  what  otherwise  is  haphazard ;  and  it  is  most  of  all  advan¬ 
tageous  because  most  media  “  allow  more  than  one  band  to  pass.” 
Taking  any  two,  three,  or  four  media,  one  glance  through  the 
prism  shows  at  once  the  residual  light  which  gets  through  the 
whole;  and,  since  the  eye  itself  can  judge  of  the  visual  effect,  the 
operator  knows  at  once  if  he  has  got  a  promising  combination, 
which  can  then  be  submitted  to  more  crucial  tests.  But  the  prism 
infallibly  casts  out  at  once,  without  further  trouble,  media  or  com¬ 
binations  which  cannot  possibly  lead  to  any  good  result,  though  they 
might  consume  much  time  and  many  plates  if  tried  on  account  of 
their  appearance  to  the  eye  alone. 

So,  again,  my  remarks  as  to  differences  in  plates  referred  to  the 
case  of  absolutely  “  non-actinic  ”  light.  If  such  do  exist  at  all, 
my  remark  was  that  it  could  be  only  for  one  precise  condition  of 
the  salt.  In  practice,  on  the  other  hand,  I  referred  to  “  a  wide 
range  of  bromide  plates”  as  showing  broadly  the  same  result. 

About  the  effect  of  exposure  on  sensitiveness  I  can  pretend  to  no 
authority;  but  my  impression  was  founded  on  many  scattered 
statements  here  and  there.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all 
plates  do  have  some  exposure.  Query:  would  a  bromide-gelatine 
plate  prepared  from  first  to  last  in  absolute  darkness  be  as  sensitive 
as  one  prepared  in  the  usual  way?  My  impression,  gathered 
mainly  from  facts  I  have  seen  stated,  is  that  it  would  not  be.  Mr. 
Debenham  thinks  it  would  be.  The  question  is  exceedingly  in¬ 
teresting  from  the  molecular  point  of  view  ;  and  I  should  think  it 
was  of  enough  practical  importance  to  be  decided  beyond  cavil. 
Meantime  dogmatism  on  either  side  is  probably  unwise. 

The  question  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  article  is  a  very  simple 
one — another  of  those  which  is  at  once  answered  by  the  prism  ;  and 
here  let  me  say  that  when  I  mention  the  prism  I  mean  no  compli¬ 
cated  “spectroscope,”  but  simply  a  prism  of  any  kiud,  held  at  the 
eye,  though  a  direct  vision  is  the  best,  and  a  small  thirty-shilling 
pocket  spectroscope  handier  still.  Nearly  all  coloured  media  trans¬ 
mit  more  than  one  colour,  as  Mr.  Debenham  has  noted,  and  most  of 
them  show  more  than  one  absorption  band.  Now,  by  using  more 
and  more  of  the  medium  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bands  become 
wider  and  darker,  till  at  last  two  bands  may  approach  and  coalesce. 
There  is  no  better  example  than  the  litmus  solution  so  often  men¬ 
tioned  in  text-books.  Suppose  we  have  it  in  a  wedge-shaped  cell,  so 
that  we  can  look  through  gradually-increasing  quantities.  A  thin 
layer  only  shows  a  narrow  band  near  the  D  lines.  As  we  pass  the  ob¬ 
servation-slit  towards  the  thick  end  of  the  cell  this  band  rapidly 
widens  and  darkens,  and  another  appears  at  the  violet  end  ;  and  as 
more  medium  is  employed  these  bands  approach  till  there  is  percep¬ 
tible  absorption  even  midway,  and  the  total  light  allowed  to  p>ass  is  a 
purplish-red  instead  of  blue.  The  explanation,  of  course,  is  that  there 
really  is  some  absorption  in  the  thinnest  layer  long  before  the  eye 
can  take  account  of  it.  As  we  add  more  medium  all  the  absorp¬ 
tions  increase,  but  not  all  in  the  same  ratio  ;  so  that  the  final  colour 
may  be  very  different  from  the  first.  The  prism  will  show  beauti¬ 
fully  how  successive  portions  of  the  spectrum  are  gradually  en¬ 
croached  upon  by  more  of  the  absorbing  material,  till  at  last  total 
obscuration  is  the  result.  The  glass  coloured  with  copper  oxide 
changes  little  or  nothing  except  towards  darkness,  because  at  the 
very  first  most  samples  transmit  only  reddish  rays.  But  as  half  the 
whole  spectrum  at  the  red  end,  when  gathered  together,  appears 
orange,  or  even  yellow  if  more  green  be  taken  in,  and  the  other 
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whole  half  appears  blue,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  changes  may  be  made 
by  greater  and  greater  absorptions  in  blue  or  yellow  of  such  a  com¬ 
pound  nature,  instantly  revealed  by  the  prism,  though  the  eye  is 
deceived. 

I  was  rather  interested,  and  may  frankly  say  puzzled,  by  the 
alleged  effect  of  passing  light  through  a  diffraction  grating ,  as 
mentioned  at  a  meeting  of  the  London  ai  d  Provincial  Photo¬ 
graphic  Association.  That  employed  would  probably  be  a  photo¬ 
graphic  copy  ul  Nobert’s  ;  and  the  usual  size  (about  one  and 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  square,  3,000  lines  to  the  inch)  I  have  seen 
advertised  in  the  English  Mechanic  at  half-a-guinea.  Mr.  Lett- 
som’s,  which  was  referred  to,  if  a  Rutherford  (which  it  probably 
is),  would  be  on  speculum  metal,  and  would  give  reflected  spectra, 
with,  probably,  different  results.  Professor  Rowland’s  are  also  on 
speculum  metal,  and  one  four  inches  square  costs  from  T8  to  il2  ; 
smaller  ones  are  much  cheaper.  Mr.  Brashear,  who  has  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  them,  informs  me  that  they  are  not  at  present  ruled  upon 
glass,  as  the  demand  for  metal  ones  cannot  be  supplied.  These  are 
far  the  best  yet  made,  when  the  best  quality  is  obtained. 

Another  expedient  may  be  worth  investigation.  As  Mr.  Darker 
observed,  there  are  many  methods  of  modifying  light;  and  there 
might  be  photographic  advantages  in  passing  light  through  fluores¬ 
cent  media.  The  rays  most  active  in  exciting  fluorescence  are  the 
most  actinic  also,  and  in  doing  this  work  they  are  bound  to  disappear. 
Two  or  three  layers  on  glass  of  even  luminous  paint  must  necessarily 
absorb  most  of  the  invisible  actinic  rays,  for  instance,  though  the 
visible  rays  may  remain.  But  a  cell  of  eosine  solution  might  be 
worth  trying,  and  so  might  a  piece  of  uranium  glass  in  combination 
with  other  media.  Probably  neither  would  answer  alone ;  but  most 
of  these  substances  are  such  powerful  absorbents  of  all  the  invisible 
actinic  rays  that  in  combination  they  should  be  useful,  and  both 
the  yellowish-green  of  the  uranium  glass  and  the  orange-red  of  the 
eosine  would  not  be  bad  colours  to  start  with  as  the  foundation. 
Has  anyone  ever  tried  the  two  in  combination  ?  The  glass  can  be 
got  in  small  pieces  of  sheet  very  readily.  Lewis  Wright 

P.S. — By  a  strange  coincidence,  since  the  above  was  despatched 
on  Monday,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  solar  spectrum 
as  shown  by  Mr.  Lettsom’s  magnificent  grating,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Darker.  It  is,  as  I  supposed,  a  Rutherfurd,  on  speculum 
metal.— L.  W. 


CLOUD  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Of  all  the  classes  of  subjects  which  are  presented  to  the  camera 
that  of  clouds  receives  but  little  attention.  Whether  it  is  because 
these  lovely  objects  are  common  to  every  place  alike  (too  common 
in  England  sometimes,  perhaps)  that  none  are  worth  pictorial 
record,  or  that  there  are  not  the  opportunities  as  in  landscape  work 
for  the  display  of  taste  and  skill,  is  not  evident.  There  is  a  failure, 
at  anyrate,  of  one  great  incentive,  in  that  a  picture  composed 
principally  of  cloud  would  not  excite  the  pleasurable  sensations 
derived  from  old  associations  and  enjoyment  as  one  of  a  place 
visited  ;  therefore,  the  impulse  to  practice  this  branch  of  photography 
must  arise  more  from  the  love  of  depicting  the  beautiful.  With 
the  dictum  that  one  needs  but  little  skill  I  most  certainly  disagree. 

The  chief  charm  of  cloudland  consists  in  the  great  variety  and 
ever-changeableness  of  its  character.  When  a  grand  effect  displays 
itself  it  is  on  this  account  of  more  importance  to  secure  a  photo¬ 
graph,  and  because  of  the  certainty  of  its  never  recurring.  There 
may  be  similar  ones  of  the  same  class,  and  although  the  likeness 
may  be  great  there  is  still  variety. 

Cloud  photography  up  to  the  present,  except  in  a  few  instances, 
has  been  limited  to  the  production  of  those  of  a  marked  character, 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  bad  skies  in  landscapes.  As  for  this 
purpose  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  thin  in  the  negative  and  quick 
printers,  to  suit  the  requirements  of  double  printing,  and  also  not 
too  obtrusive  when  appearing  over  a  landscape  where  breadth  and 
depth  of  tints  are  so  small  that  anything  beyond  a  mere  indication 
would  detract  instead  of  enhance,  all  their  beauty  excepting  that  of 
form  is  suppressed,  and  the  loveliness  of  their  delicate  gradation  is 
never  seen.  Now,  negatives  of  clouds  for  pictures  in  which  the 
landscape  is  to  be  subordinated  must  have  their  scale  of  gradation 
complete,  and  therefore  require,  in  comparison  with  the  thin  ones 
mentioned  above,  rather  longer  printing. 

In  these  cases  the  process  of  double-printing  should  be  reversed, 
the  cloud  being  first  printed  to  a  depth  sufficient  for  its  finer 
details  to  escape  the  destroying  influence  of  the  toning  and  fixing 
baths,  and  the  landscape  printed  up  to  harmonise  with  it.  This 
procedure  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  great  difficulty  is  to  obtain 
brilliancy.  The  lights  of  nature  are  so  pure  and  strong,  and  the 


extremes  of  light  and  dark  so  great,  that  the  artist  is  compelk  ,, 
resort  to  opposition  of  extremes  and  juxtaposition  of  colum  ! 
eliminate  the  muddy  element  from  his  comparatively -restn  ,| 
scale  of  tints,  which  range  from  dirty  grey  to  black.  Nothin 
paper  or  in  pigment  will  bear  placing  beside  nature,  fm  I  n  r 
purity  pervades  all  that  is  artificial.  The  nearest  'appioad  „ 
natural  effects  in  respect  of  brilliancy  would  be  found  m  ti 
parencies  illuminated  by  electricity.  These  being  the  most  pe  L 
kind  of  photographs,  in  not  having  the  greater  part  of  their  ch-  j 
washed  out  or  clogged  as  in  paper  photography,  the  richness  ,| 
deptli  of  shadows  could  be  made  to  subdue  the  strong  illumina 
while  its  full  power  sparkled  through  the  highest  lights,  p  ' 
work  alongside  is  crude  and  out  of  the  hunt.  I  never  have 
a  good  cloud  on  a  paper  photograph ;  they  invariably  fud  to  >  v 
all  gradations  of  tone.  The  art  has  yet  to  be  mastered 
process  is  still  wanting. 

The  skill  and  judgment  required  to  successfully  photograph  e 
beauties  of  the  sky  are  of  a  very  high  order.  Some  of  these  I 
ever — such  as  the  masses  of  cumulus  in  a  storm-cleared  sky  -L 
not  very  difficult ;  and  upon  these  it  would  be  well  for  a  \ 
adventurer  in  the  field  to  commence.  In  their  being  stroll- 
contrasted  with  the  blue  background  the  duration  of  exposure  i 
after  treatment  of  the  plate  need  no  special  care.  It  is  other'  . 
when  delicate  cirrus,  “mares’  tails,”  “  mackerel ”  skies,  masse 
cumulus  in  heat  haze,  storm  clouds,  and  evening  effects  are 
tempted.  These  tax  one’s  ingenuity  to  the  utmost.  The  very  sir 
difference  in  the  photographic  action  of  the  various  parts  rend* 
necessary  to  use  the  greatest  care  in  timing  the  exposure  and 
straining  development  to  intensify  this  slight  difference  as  mu  cl 
possible  ;  otherwise  a  plate  simply  exposed  to  light  and  deveb 
will  give  an  equal  and  possibly  a  superior  result. 

Evening  skies  are  most  deceptive  on  account  of  colour, 
is  not  advisable  to  attempt  these  too  late.  Some  of  the  l 
liant  effects  appearing  a  short  time  before  sundown,  in  the 
sence  of  haze,  photograph  easily ;  whilst  others  fail  to  impi 
anything  besides  a  fewr  of  their  main  features.  I  was  on  < 
occasion  most  thoroughly  deceived  in  an  evening  sky.  It  \va 
very  tine  one — all  aglow’  in  colour,  with  just  sufficient  haze 
allow  one  to  define  the  sun’s  limb  wdthout  distressing  the  ei 
Twro  plates  were  exposed,  with  no  other  result  than  that  of 
pressing  the  contours  of  a  few  of  the  upper  clouds,  the  sum 
those  near  the  horizon  consisting  in  a  slight  and  uniform  fog- 
sun,  nothing  beside.  It  was  rather  expected  that  the  orb  wo 
have  given  some  slight  indication  of  his  presence,  but  not 
faintest  trace  of  him  was  visible.  He,  in  common,  and  equ; 
with  his  surroundings,  had  contributed  sufficient  light  to  prod 
fog,  neither  more  nor  less. 

If  the  design  in  photographing  clouds  were  for  pictorial  j 
poses  only  many  of  the  most  difficult  kinds  need  never  be 
tempted.  Should,  howrever,  the  photographs  be  required  for  sci 
ti  tic  use  in  meteorology,  then  all  kinds  of  these  valuable  weat 
signs  must  of  necessity  be  obtained,  partial  record  being  of  little 
any,  use.  The  camera  must  be  out  in  almost  all  states  of  wind ; 
weather,  when  uniformity  of  tint  does  not  prevail. 

The  best  selection  of  clouds  for  general  professional  ■work 
those  appearing  after  a  sou. ’-wester  or  during  the  prevalence  ( 
westerly  wind.  Absence  of  haze  is  the  distinguishing  character! 
of  weather  from  this  quarter;  whereas  those  appearing  in  the  K 
(here  at  Littlehampton,  at  anyrate)  are  pea-soupy,  mangy,  plag 
striken-looking  things  poisoned,  I  firmly  believe,  with  “Lorn 
particular;”  for  yellow'  haze  is  perceptible  a  few  hours  aftei 
change  of  wind  into  this  quarter,  and  in  winter  especially  t 
smoky  veil  hangs  over  us  like  a  very  dirty  yellow  blanket.  It  j 
our  “  plague  wind  ” — a  curse  to  photography  and  pliotogiapla 
Half  a  gale  from  the  S.W.  is  heralded  with  unmixed  feelings. 

To  enable  pictures  to  be  made  at  all  points  of  the  compass 
elevated  position  or  an  open  space  is,  of  course,  a  necessity.  T 
camera  should  be  of  a  substantial  make,  light-tight  in  strong  ligj 
and  fitted  with  a  hood  in  front  to  cut  off  all  extraneous  and  usel 
light.  A  view  meter  or  sights  is  an  important  addition.  Its  stal 
must  be  firm  and  strong — to  attain  which  leave  the  element  j 
portability  out — and  its  head  fitted  with  a  means  for  moving  it  ii 
vertical  direction  and  in  a  horizontal  circular  one.  A  ball-ai 
socket  motion  is  the  kind  of  thing,  if  it  were  not  spoiled  by  tender 
to  vibration  in  high  winds.  Whatever  arrangement  is  adopted 
adjustments  must  be  free  and  firm,  for  no  time  can  be  spared 
dealing  with  quickly-moving  clouds;  they  will  very  soon  pass  ii 
the  wrong  place  on  the  plate.  Focussing  having  been  once  p 
formed  for  clouds  with  a  particular  lens,  the  camera  may  be  mark 
and  the  screen  removed. 
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lie  single  lens  is  the  best  adapted  for  use,  from  its  being  more 
i ia.ii t  in  action  and  free  from  the  annoying  reflections  which 
e  when  double  combinations  are  presented  sunward,  or  to  other 
msely -illuminated  spots.  In  the  use  of  the  stop  attention 
old  be  paid  to  the  fact  that  the  smaller  the  one  used  the  lesser 
brilliancy,  and  vice  versa;  therefore,  with  subjects  deficient  in 
trast,  enlarge  the  aperture  and  reduce  the  exposure.  This  is  a 
,ter  of  great  importance,  and  frequently  makes  all  the  difference 
ween  success  and  failure. 

et  the  rapid  shutter  be  an  adjustable  one,  with  a  range  from 
it  one-hundredth  of  a  second,  or  less,  to  a  second  and  a-half. 
ill  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  already  written  that  the 
it  stumbling-block  in  this  branch,  as  in  all  photography,  is 
judging  of  the  exposure,  the  difficulty,  however,  being  much 
in] eased  from  the  fact  that  its  latitude  is  more  restricted,  the 
nrval  of  time  being  shorter;  that  intervening  between  under- 
u  over-exposure  of  a  mackerel  sky  would  be  but  a  small  fraction 
off.  second. 

i  selecting  the  kind  of  plate,  that  capable  of  yielding  the  greatest 
ice  of  tints  in  their  true  relation,  together  with  freedom  from  fog 
cloudiness,  are  the  qualities  to  be  taken  note  of.  It  need  not  be 
oil  very  rapid  description.  Their  coating  should  be  liberal  and 
o)  que,  or  they  must  be  backed  with  a  solution  of  asphaltum  in 
zole,  for  halation  is  not  required.  Be  sure  of  its  working  clean. 
lUidity  may  be  sacrificed,  and  with  advantage,  .to  ensure  this, 
^elopment  must  be  well  restrained  and  cautious,  and  rather 
ining  to  excess  of  vigour  till  sufficient  progress  is  made  to  enable 
exact  judgment  to  be  formed  as  to  what  treatment  it  must 
jive.  Wet  plates  are  preferable  to  gelatine  ones.  They  are  quite 
id  enough,  and  well  under  control  ;  but  one  might  just  as  well 
ik  of  daguerreotype  and  waxed  paper  as  make  any  remark  in 
four  of  wet  collodion, 

Jothing  need  be  said  respecting  fixing,  this  operation  being  as 
al.  Should  the  negative,  however,  require  much  intensification, 
of  a  fine  effect  too  good  to  throw  away,  intensify  it  to  full 
sf  ngth  and  reproduce  it  by  carbon  transparency.  The  fog  and 
tbkness  may  be  eliminated  in  the  process  and  a  fair  result 
ained.  Bear  in  mind  the  purpose  for  which  the  clouds  are 
lided.  If  for  printing-in  purposes  they  must  be  kept  thin  and 
if  for  cloud  pictures  they  should  be  fairly  intense  and  full  of 

d|ail. 

he  negatives  in  possession,  their  printing  into  landscapes  is  an 
r  matter.  About  the  simplest  plan  to  follow  is  to  take  the 
ited  landscape  and  tear  out  a  piece  of  paper  to  the  shape  of  its 
line,  adjust  the  print  upon  the  cloud  negative,  close  the  frame, 
take  it  out  to  print  in  the  sun,  during  which  keep  the  mask 
tly  moving  to  prevent  abrupt  lines,  but  with  care  not  to  fog  the 
es  of  the  landscape.  Tear  the  paper  slightly  larger  than  those 
p  ts  projecting  into  the  sky,  so  that  the  chances  of  their  being 
osed  may  be  as  small  as  possible.  As  one  does  not  approve  of 
operation  taking  up  much  time,  the  negatives  are  made  thin 
clear,  so  that  a  few  seconds  may  suffice.  In  selecting  a  cloud 
a  picture,  while  the  question  of  pictorial  suitability  is  receiving 
attention,  some  thought  should  be  expended  in  making  choice 
orsuch  as  have  deep  portions  to  shelter  any  projecting  parts  whose 
Pity  would  be  spoiled  by  exposure  to  light.  To  illustrate:  a 
ffier  or  spire  or  any  other  object  might  appear  in  a  light  portion 
oldoud,  and  be  thus  protected — to  the  advantage  of  the  picture, 
a  111  probability,  in  its  pictorial  aspect.  John  Harmer. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  INSTANTANEOUS 
PICTURES. 


l-V  communication  to  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.] 
ie:n,  somewhat  rashly  perhaps,  I  ventured  at  last  month’s  meeting 
urn  adding  a  few  words  to  the  discussion  upon  the  development  of 
i  tantaneous  negatives,  I  did  not  anticipate  that  the  penalty  would  be 
l  1 1  should  be  put  into  the  forefront  of  the  battle  tonight.  Had  I 
j..1.6  s?  Wt  probably  have  considered  discretion  to  be  the  better 
,°  , v.a  oi1lr;  -1  eV  as  I  think  it  the  duty  of  every  member  of  a 
.  16  7 . 1  j  ls  contribute  what  he  can  to  the  general  benefit,  even 
ug  1 1  be  hut  the  widow’s  mite,  I  could  not  refuse  to  obey  the  call, 

<  mug  1  am  conscious  that  I  shall  contribute  nothing  new  and 
i  ,  nS  ffiobabl y  which  other  members  of  the  Society  would  not  be 
^  ter  able  to  bring  before  you. 

i  ■  ['  ?’•.  ^jowe,  bis  interesting  remarks  upon  the  subject  last  month, 
x  7 e?  Jdstantaneous  negatives  (by  which  I  presume  are  meant  those 
.  7  tJie.a  .  ot  a  quick-acting  shutter)  into  three  classes.  Now,  I 
T  1S  Pr,uciple,  so  far  as  believing  that  all  instantaneous  negatives 
j  y  no  means  to  be  treated  alike;  but  would  prefer  to  make  two 
oions  only,  namely,  fully-exposed  and  under-exposed  negatives. 


There  is  one  class  of  instantaneous  negatives  which,  requirin'*  only  a 
very  brief  exposure,  have  by  means  of  the  shutter  received  quite  as 
much  as  they  need.  Such  are  sea  views,  which  I  look  upon  as  instan¬ 
taneous  pictures  merely  in  name — that  is  to  say,  they  are  as  fully 
exposed  by  action  of  the  light  lasting  only  a  fraction  of  a  second  as 
the  average  of  plates  where  there  is  nothing  to  limit  the  amount  of 
exposure  but  the  photographer’s  own  judgment. 

In  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton’s  table  of  exposures  I  note  that,  for  a  view 
containing  open  sea  and  sky  in  good  light,  the  correct  exposuie  with  a 
lens  of  {  (about  the  aperture  of  the  No.  1  stop  of  a  symmetrical)  is 
given  as  Vu  second;  whilst,  when  the  lens  is  stopped  d/vvn  to  (about 
the  No.  4  stop),  the  exposure  ought  still  to  be  as  little  as  second.  It 
may  easily  happen,  therefore,  that  even  with  a  quick  shutter  such  a 
picture  may  be  rather  over-  than  ff/trZex’-exposed,  and.  consequently, 
may  demand  the  treatment  suitable  to  the  former  rather  than  to  the 
latter  class.  For  such  negatives  the  treatment  Mr.  Crowe  lays  down 
for  his  first  class  is  no  doubt  exceedingly  well  suited,  although  I  must 
confess  that  my  own  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  there  is  no 
advantage  (and  probably  no  disadvantage)  in  the  preliminax-y  soaking 
in  pyrogallol  over  plain  water,  and  that  the  essential  point  of  his 
developer  is  rather  in  the  relative  proportions  of  pyro.,  biomide,  and 
ammonia  being  especially  well  suited  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  subject. 

I  would  take,  however,  as  my  second  class  of  instantaneous  negatives 
those  where,  had  it  been  convenient,  a  longer  exposure  would  have 
preferably  been  given,  and  where  only  the  exigencies  of  the  subject 
have  necessitated  an  exposure  of  so  limited  a  duration  that  objects  in 
motion  may  not  seriously  spoil  the  picture  or  may  even  be  taken  with 
good  definition,  such  as  street  views  or  a  train  in  motion,  the  latter 
being  a  subject  which  most  amateurs  have,  at  some  time  or  other,  been 
tempted  to  attack.  Such  negatives,  I  think,  need  a  different  treatment, 
and  the  method  I  advocate  is  to  soak  them  before  developing  in  dilute 
ammonia. 

I  have  said  that  I  claim  no  credit  for  anything  new.  I  am  merely 
endeavouring  to  remind  the  members  of  what  most  must  already  have 
read,  but  which,  perhaps,  may  either  have  been  forgotten  amongst  the 
multitude  of  suggestions  that  are  constantly  being  made,  or  which 
some  amongst  our  numbers  may  never  have  brought  to  the  test  of 
actual  experiment.  It  is  some  years  ago  (I  think  in  the  Almanac  for 
18S2)  since  Colonel  Stuart  YVortley  advocated  this  method  of  develop¬ 
ment,  without,  however,  making  any  distinction  between  the  classes  of 
instantaneous  photographs.  My  only  claim  in  bringing  the  method 
forward  again  is  that,  being  struck  at  the  time  with  its  apparent 
reasonableness,  I  forthwith  experimented  upon  it,  and  think  I  have 
obtained  better  results  in  that  way  than  I  could  otherwise  have  ex¬ 
pected. 

Probably,  the  most  convenient  method  of  employing  this  mode 
of  development— at  all  events  of  those  who  use  the  more  scientific 
method  of  separate  ten-per-cent,  solutions — is  to  add  the  correct  amount 
of  ammonia  to  the  full  quautity  of  water  to  be  employed,  and  to  leave  the 
plate  soaking  in  that  whilst  measuring  out  the  pyro.  and  bromide  solu¬ 
tions  (which  may,  of  course,  be  in  the  relative  proportions  that  experience 
suggests  as  suitable  to  the  class  of  subject  and  make  of  plate) ;  then 
return  the  ammonia  solution  to  the  developing  cup,  and  flood  the  plate 
with  the  mixture.  Thus,  if  developing  a  quarter-plate,  and  using 
three  grains  of  pyro.,  two  minims  of  ammonia,  and  one  grain  of 
bromide — which,  I  believe,  is  an  average  formula— I  should  take  twenty 
minims  of  ammonia  to  one  ounce  of  water  in  which  to  soak  the  plate,  and 
while  soaking  place  in  the  developing  cup  thirty  minims  of  pyro.  solu¬ 
tion  and  ten  minims  of  bromide  solution,  return  the  ammonia  to  the 
cup,  and  finish  development  in  the  usual  way.  In  my  own  practice, 
however,  as  I  use  Edwards’s  method  of  developing,  in  which  the 
ammonia  and  bromide  are  mixed  in  one  bottle  under  the  name  of 
“accelerator,”  I  soak  the  plate  in  water  containing  a  few  drops  of 
ammonia  whilst  mixing  the  usual  developer,  throwing  away  the  dilute 
solution  of  ammonia,  or  keeping  it  for  the  next  plate,  and  developing 
with  the  mixture  in  the  ordinary  way. 

In  case  any  of  our  members  should  not  have  employed  the  sulpho- 
pyrogallol  solution,  I  may  perhaps,  in  passing,  advert  to  the  great 
convenience  of  that  mode  of  employing  pyrogallol,  particularly  for  an 
under-exposed  plate,  where  a  good  deal  of  forcing  may  be  required. 
The  sulpho-pyrogallol  solution  permits  the  addition  of  a  good  deal  of 
extra  ammonia  when  necessary,  and  of  a  very  prolonged  development 
without  any  staining  of  the  plate.  Thinking  it  might  interest  the  members 
to  see  the  result  of  an  actual  experiment,  I  took  au  opportunity,  whilst 
at  New  Brighton  last  Saturday,  of  exposing  three  plates,  with  a  drop¬ 
shutterworking  in  about  one-twentieth  of  a  second,  on  the  same  sub  ject 
in  rapid  succession,  so  that  the  light  might  be  presumed  to  be  unaltered. 
One  of  these  plates  then  received  a  preliminary  soaking  in  ammonia  and 
one  in  pyro.,  the  two  being  afterwards  developed  together  in  the  same 
dish  with  the  same  solution.  The  third  plate  was  developed  without 
soaking  in  either  pyro.  or  ammonia,  but  with  the  same  proportions  as 
the  other  two.  Only  one  half  of  that  plate  was  soaked  in  water,  the 
other  half  remaining  dry,  in  order  to  test  the  question  whether  soaking 
in  water  was  to  be  taken  as  an  advantage  or  a  disadvantage. 

On  developing,  the  negative  soaked  in  ammonia  began  to  come  up  in 
ten  seconds,  and  was  finished,  as  I  judged,  in  nine  and  a-half  minutes 
from  the  time  of  commencing,  when  it  was  removed  from  the  develop- 
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incr  dish,  leaving  the  other  one  still  developing.  The  one  snaked 
iu°pyro.  showed  no  sRns  of  development  until  eighty-five  seconds  had 
elapsed,  and  was  not  finished  until  it  had  been  in  the  dish  for  twelve 
and  a-half  minutes.  The  third  plate,  half  soaked  in  water,  began 
to  show  signs  of  action  on  the  unsoaked  side  in  ninety  seconds,  and  on 
the  soaked  side  not  till  the  expiratiou  of  150  seconds.  As  it  was 
inconvenient  to  remove  the  one  half  from  the  dish  before  the  other, 
both  were  pronounced  finished  at  the  same  time,  namely,  in  sixteen 

The  result  is  that  the  soaked  side  is  perhaps  a  shade  less  dense  than 
the  unsoaked  one,  but  is,  I  think,  somewhat  clearer.  A  print  is  before 
you,  and  1  will  leave  you  to  judge  which  side  shows  the  advautage,  it 
any.  In  developing  these  three  plates  I  used  Fry’s  plates  and  employed 
Fry’s  ordinary  developer,  taking  care  that  each  plate  was  subjected  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  same  treatment.  I  did  not,  therefore,  vary 
the  solutions,  and  arrested  each  when  it  had  attained  the  same  degree 
of  density  as  the  first.  It  might,  perhaps,  have  been  in  some  respects 
a  fairer  test  had  they  all  been  developed  for  the  same  period  of  time. 
I,  however,  exposed  another  plate  to  an  exactly  similar  subject  at  the 
same  time  of  day  but  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view,  and  that  plate 
I  developed  according  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  first  soaking  in 
ammonia  and,  when  partly  finished,  adding  a  double  portion  of  accele¬ 
rator.  This  began  to  come  up  in  ten  seconds,  was  finished  in  nine 
minutes,  and  I  think  is  undoubtedly  the  best  of  the  four.  I  place 
before  you  for  comparison  the  four  negatives  and  prints  from  them,  and 
will  leave  you  to  judge  in  which  way  the  difference  of  quality  lies.  I 
must  say,  however,  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  less  than  I  should  have 
expected. 

Probably  the  exposure  was  not  very  insufficient,  as  the  view  was 
brightly  lighted,  and  I  gave  about  A^th  second  with  an  aperture  of  /. 
With  less  illumination  or  more  rapid  exposure  the  difference  between 
the  two  methods  would  probably  have  beeu  more  marked.  'I  he  fact, 
however,  that  one  negative  attained  a  certain  density  in  nine  and  a-half 
minutes,  whereas  with  the  same  developer  the  other  took  twelve  and 
a-half  minutes  to  reach  the  same  point,  seems  to  me  to  show  considera¬ 
ble  gain  in  sensitiveness,  due  to  the  preliminary  soaking  in  ammonia. 
I  intend,  however,  to  try  the  same  comparative  plan  in  exposing  and 
developing  two  negatives  under  considerably  less  light,  and  should  1 
obtain  any  additional  evidence  I  shall  be  glad  to  report  it  on  a  future 
occasion. 

In  confirmation  of  these  views  as  to  increased  sensitiveness  under 
difficult  circumstances  of  light,  I  may  perhaps  venture  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  print  of  a  plate  exposed  during  our  recent  visit  to 
Rufford.  The  light  on  that  occasion  was  so  unusually  dull  as  to 
cause  us  almost  to  despair  of  getting  ordinary  pictures,  and  when 
inclined  to  try  a  drop-shutter  picture  on  a  magnificent  bull,  the  mere 
idea  of  getting  any  result  seemed  almost  an  act  of  lunacy.  I  ventured, 
however,  upon  the  trial,  and,  although  I  certainly  cannot  say  I  ob¬ 
tained  a  picture,  yet  there  is  something  to  show,  which  would  probably 
be  considerably  improved  by  intensifying  the  negative.  So  bad  was 
the  light  that  I  should  scarcely  (but  for  knowing  the  effects  of  soaking 
in  ammonia)  have  been  surprised  had  the  plate  shown  no  result  what¬ 
ever,  but  been  capable  of  being  used  over  again.  As  Mr.  Ellerbeck 
with  a  much  quicker  lens  and,  I  believe,  quicker  plates  (I  used  Fry’s 
*20  times)  to<>k  the  same  subject,  perhaps  if  he  would  kindly  show  Ins 
result  and  explain  bis  method  of  development  it  would  be  interesting. 

Another  experiment  bearing  upon  the  same  point  is  as  follows :  —At 
Faster  of  last  year  I  took  a  very  peculiar  subject — a  deep  pot-hole  in 
the  limestone  district  at  Settle.  Some  portions  of  the  hollow  were  in 
deep  shade.  In  another  portion  a  stream  of  water  falling  over  bad 
frozen  into  a  mass  of  stalactites  with  a  lull  of  ice  underneath,  into  a 
basin  on  the  top  of  which  the  water  fell;  this  portion  and  the  masses  of 
snow  were  in  sunlight.  On  this  subject  I  exposed  two  plates 
(Edwards’s).  One,  with  a  stop  of  /ff,  received  four  seconds’  exposure ;  the 
second,  with  f,  was  taken  with  the  drop  shutter.  The  first  was  de¬ 
veloped  by  Edwards’s  ordinary  formula,  whilst  the  second  was  soaked 
in  ammonia.  After  finishing,  the  two  plates  were  so  much  alike  that  it 
was  difficult  to  distinguish  which  was  which  except  by  the  numbers 
attached. 

I  ought  to  apologise  for  taking  up  so  much  of  your  time  ;  but  as  this 
is  an  interesting  subject,  and  as  the  object  of  adjourning  the  discussion 
was  to  get  a  fuller  expression  of  the  views  of  the  members,  I  have  been 
desirous  to  put  before  you  as  fully  as  possible  the  method  that  I  advo¬ 
cated  in  the  few  words  I  spoke  at  our  last  meeting.  W.  A.  Watts. 


ON  THE  SENSITIVE-TO-COLOUR  COLLODION  PROCESS, 
OR  THE  CORRECT  REPRESENTATION  OF  COLOURS 
BY  BLACK  PHOTOGRAPHS.* 

Precautionary  Measures. 

In'  a  previous  article  I  have  minutely  described  the  mode  of  operating 
with  stained  collodion,  and  now  add  the  following  remarks  based  upon 
newer  experiments  : — 1.  If  two  or  three  per  cent,  of  alcohol  should  be 
7  Concluded  from  page  314. 


added  to  the  first  silver  bath  (the  sensitising  bath),  that  will  prevail 
the  formation  of  the  crescent-shaped  streaks,  which  are  produced  i  : 
consequence  of  the  stained  collodiou  repelling  the  silver  bath  mor 
decidedly  than  ordinary  collodion  does.  ‘2.  When  exposing  v. 
out  yellow  glass  twice  the  exposure  required  for  ordinary  iodised 
collodion  should  bo  sufficient  for  stained  collodion.  3.  When  expnsin  ' 
through  clear  yellow  glass  about  live  times  as  long  au  exposure  as  fo 
wet  iodised  collodion  will  be  necessary.  4.  Since  cosine  is  alkaline  am 
neutralises  the  silver  bath,  and  since  by  its  means  disturbing  organ! 
substances  easily  find  their  way  into  the  bath,  it  is  necessary  befor, 
every  time  of  working  that  both  baths  should  be  tested.  A  few  drot 
of  a  one  to  one  hundred  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassium  is  addei 
to  them  ;  if  the  rose-red  colour  disappear  at  once  add  a  few  more  drop: 
and  then  a  third  time  another  few  drops  until  the  rose  adorn-  i cumin 
for  a  minute.  Then  test  with  litmus,  and  eventually  acidify  either  with 
glacial  acetic  acid  for  bath  1  or  with  nitric  acid  for  bath  *2.  Wm 
reference  to  the  second  bath,  it  may  be  observed  that  it  contains  tin 
same  addition  of  iodide  of  potassium  as  the  first. 

It  has  often  happened  that  my  pupils,  who  are  already  makin  - 
practical  technical  use  of  the  stained  collodion  process,  get  thick  f,,^ 
and  very  peculiar  granularity  with  comet-like  tails,  which  have 
perfectly  frightful  appearance.  With  three  drops  of  permanganate  of 
potassium  and  a  couple  of  drops  of  acid  the  fault  was  removed  iu  a  few 
minutes,  after  which  faultless  plates  were  obtained. 

The  Restoration  of  the  Silver  Bath. 

The  organic  impurities  which  arise  iu  the  silver  hath  owing  to  dies 
are  more  difficult  to  remove  than  those  which  one  has  usually  to  com  kit 
in  photography.  In  order  to  render  them  harmless  at  length  cold 
treatment  with  permanganate  of  potassium  no  longer  suffices.  The 
baths  must  be  heated  to  boiling-point  in  a  porcelain  dish,  and  then 
some  1  to  50  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassium  dropped  into 
it — first,  one  drop,  which  usually  turns  the  batli  brown  immediately; 
then  a  second  drop  is  added,  and  so  on.  Finally  comes  a  time  when 
the  addition  of  one  drop  more  turns  the  bath  of  a  rose  colour,  if  this 
colour  remain  for  half-a-minute  stop  adding  any  more  of  the  perman¬ 
ganate  solution,  filter,  and,  testing  with  litmus,  acidify  again  wuli 
glacial  acetic  acid  for  the  sensitising  bath  and  with  nitric  acid  for  the 
developing  bath.  Permanganic  acid  is  the  best  of  all  restoratives  of  the 
bath;  but  many  persons  are  unsuccessful  iu  their  use  of  it  because  they 
add  too  much  of  the  preparation. 

Effect  of  the  Granularity  on  the  Pictures. 

The  slightness  of  the  effect  of  the  granularity  of  paper,  which 
elsewhere  has  such  a  disturbing  effect,  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon  in 
the  case  of  stained  collodion.  1  have  not  infrequently  taken  the  same 
picture  successively  on  ordinary  iodised  collodion  and  on  stained 
collodion.  In  the  case  of  the  first  plates  there  was  a  very  strongly- 
marked  and  disturbing  granularity;  on  the  latter  plates,  taken  with 
proportionately  exactly  equal  exposure,  there  was  often  not  a  trace  of 
granularity.  I  and  my  pupils  have  so  often  observed  this  phenomenon 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  room  for  doubt  respecting  it,  and  this 
circumstance  forms  one  great  advantage  of  the  new  process.  The 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon  is  that  the  shadows  of  the  grain  of  the 
paper  are  only  illuminated  by  the  yellowish  reflex  light  of  the  studio. 
This  acts  ou  ordinary  plates  like  black,  and  therefore  marks  very 
intensely;  on  stained  collodion  plates,  on  the  other  hand,  this  yellow 
reflex  light  from  the  studio  walls  acts  like  white,  the  shadows  are 
not  clear  but  dark,  and  so  disappear. 

On  the  Reproduction  of  the  Colour  Scale. 

The  accompanying  photograph  of  the  colour  scale,  avhen  compared 
with  'the  reproduction  in  Vogel’s  Lehrbuch,  shows  quite  surprisingly 
distinctly  the  powerful  action  of  the  yellow  and  of  several  of  the  green 
tints.  But  the  action  of  the  madder,  the  vermilion,  and  the  ultra- 
marine  shows  better  in  the  silver  print  than  in  the  lichtdruck  print.  * 
In  the  silver  print  the  tints  mentioned  are  distinctly  lighter. 

It  is  the  light-green  tones  that  still  act  somewhat  too  powerfully ; 
but  by  the  addition  of  cyanosin,  the  absorption  lines  of  which  lie 
further  towards  the  yellow,  I  hope  to  overcome  this  drawback.  The 
granular  appearance  of  the  colour  field  is  caused  by  the  coating  of 
colour  having  been  unequally  taken  on.  Of  course  it  is  understood 
that  the  plates  were  not  retouched.  At  present  the  dyestuffs  that 
render  collodion  sensitive  to  red  are  not  in  the  market  sufficiently  pure 
to  justify  one  in  recommending  their  addition  to  collodion. 

A  Final  Word. 

It  is  an  old  and  well-known  fact  that,  whenever  a  discovery  is 
published,  there  are  immediately  some  people  who  say  that  they 
had  discovered  this  or  that  before.  This  is  also  the  case  with  this 
stained  collodion  process.  It  is  certainly  quite  possible  that  many 
persons  may  have  a  similar  process — as  Braun,  of  Dornacht — because 
the  principle  discovered  by  me  is  not  new;  but  then  they  have  not  pub- 

*  The  print  of  the  colour  scale  referred  to  here  appeared  in  the  Mittheilungen. 

+  Dr.  Eder  remarks,  on  page  274  of  the  Photo.  Correspondenz.  that  the  firm  of 
Braun,  of  Dornach,  “apparently  brought  collodion  stained  with  eosine  ”  into  the 
market,  but  the  firm  of  Braun,  of  Dornach,  have  informed  the  editors  of  the 
Mittheilungen  by  letter  that  such  is  not  the  case. 
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]  ted  the  matter,  but  kot,t  it  a  secret,  and,  according  to  the  old  axiom,  j 
t  claim  to  priority  of  discovery  is  considered  the  due  of  him  who  ! 
I  t  publishes  his  discovery.  This  applies  to  me  also  m  the  case  of  ; 
t.  process  I  published  for  purifying  gelatine.  With  regard  to  the  : 
c  itention  that  M.  Ducos  du  Hauron  was  the  first  to  take  through 
,  low  glass  :  I  only  remark  here  that  as  early  as  18/3  1  used  yellow 
sses  as  anyone  may  learn  by  referring  to  the  Photo.  Mittheilungen, 
v .  X.,’  p.  237.  _  H-  w-  Vogel. 

HE  SCIENCE  OF  DEVELOPING-ROOM  ILLUMINATION. 
Iw  that  the  subject  of  develo  ping-room  illumination  has  been  well 
s  rted  in  these  pages,  it  would  be  a  public  loss  should  its  examination 
,  ,se  before  the  approximate  limits  of  practical  improvement  have 
)  m  reached,  so  far  as  present  knowledge  can  go.  One  point  ought  to 
1  decisively  settled,  namely,  that  it  is  unscientific  to  use  two  or  more 
t  cknesses  of  any  deeply-coloured  screen  of  the  same  material  to 
c  ain  a  safe  light  in  the  developing-room.  It  is  true  that  if  feebly- 
c  oured  glass  or  paper  be  used  there  may  be  advantages  in  using  more 
t m  one  layer  of  the  same  material  to  get  fair  intensity  of  colour;  but 
>  en  a  substance  so  deeply  stained  as  the  ordinary  ruby  glass  is 
(  ployed  a  second  sheet  gives  the  extra  security  chiefly — not  entirely — 

1  the  general  darkening  of  the  room,  and  a  proper  screen  selected  on 
lbter  principles  and  with  proper  illumination  should  let  as  much 
]  ht  through  as  one  thickness  of  ruby  glass,  and  yet  be  more  safe. 

Two  bad  screens,  properly  selected,  are  likely  to  give  a  safer  light 
an  two  good  screens  of  the  same  kind  of  glass.  For  instance  : 
ppose  a  photographer  to  possess  a  tolerably  safe  sheet  of  orange  glass 
d  a  tolerably  safe  sheet  of  ruby  glass,  and  that  these  two  sheets 
uld  be  split  into  four,  each  of  half  the  previous  thickness,  the  super- 
sition  of  one  of  the  thin  orange  upon  one  of  the  thin  ruby  sheets 
mid  be  likely  to  give  a  safer  light  than  either  colour  before  gave  by 
self,  for  the  simple  reason  that  one  of  the  combined  sheets  is  likely 
cut  off  many  of  the  particular  rays  which  were  doing  mischief 
rough  the  other,  and  this  advantage  is  gained  with  scarcely  any  loss 
light  by  the  general  darkening  of  the  room. 

As  a  rule  for  practical  guidance,  with  coloured  screens  of  ordinary 
tensity  there  is  no  doubt  that  two  layers  of  the  same  glass  should 
ver  be  superimposed  to  get  the  best  results.  Whether  the  molecules 
the  one  material  be  in  the  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous  state,  the  first 
riy-coloured  layer  does  most  of  the  sifting  of  the  beam  of  white  light, 
d  the  next  layer  is  in  greater  part  transparent  to  the  previously- 
msiuitted  rays,  except  by  darkening  the  room.  In  experiments 
the  transmission  of  light  through  ice  — such  as  setting  fire  to  a 
;  bstance  by  rays  brought  to  a  focus  by  a  lens  of  ice — it  is  usual  to 
J  st  pass  the  beam  from  the  electric  lamp  through  a  plate  of  ice  or 
rough  a  layer  of  water.  In  the  former  case  the  plate  melts  rapidly ;  in 
id  latter,  which  is  the  better  method,  the  water  becomes  nearly  boil- 
l  hot,  but  the  sifted  beam  is  in  both  cases  practically  cold,  so  far  as 
j  action  on  the  ice  lens  is  concerned.  The  substance  ignited,  bow¬ 
er,  by  the  sifted  beam  which  will  not  melt  ice  without  great  delay, 
comes  hot  because  it  absorbs  rays  to  which  ice  is  transparent,  just  as 
,  iss  of  one  colour  will  absorb  some  of  the  rays  to  which  glass  of 
;  other  colour  is  transparent,  as  already  stated.  These  are  established 
cts  of  physics. 

Unground  glass,  I  am  convinced,  should  not  be  used  at  all  for  a 
item  screen  to  get  the  best  results,  which  is  the  reverse  of  what 
ight  be  expected  without  previous  attention  to  the  subject,  as  its 
eferable  substitute — paper — is  full  of  minute  holes.  The  reasons  for 
is  conclusion  were  given  in  my  last  article  on  this  subject. 

The  Editors  have  favoured  me  with  a  piece  of  the  remarkable  green 
eet  gelatine  made  by  Mr.  Woodbury,  a  few  superimposed  thicknesses 
which  are  green  by  transmitted  light,  whilst  many  superimposed 
s  red.  In  the  spectroscope  a  few  layers  of  the  specimen  cut  off  all  the 
llow,  orange,  and  yellowish-green  rays,  but  permit  plenty  of  red,  as 
ill  as  most  of  the  blue  and  violet  ancl  bluish-green,  rays  to  pass, 
ence  when  many  thicknesses  of  this  green  medium  are  superimposed 
e  delicate  blue  and  violet  rays  are  gradually  absorbed,  until  at  last, 
ith  a  three-parts  opaque  set  of  layei’S,  only  the  red  rays  can  force  their 
ay  through,  but  the  transmitted  light  is  then  feeble. 

Coloured  materials  which  cut  much  out  of  the  middle  of  the  visible 
rectrum,  but  allow  the  two  ends  thereof  to  pass,  often  present  curious 
ptieal  phenomena.  One  of  these  is  a  solution  of  cyanine,  which 
assesses  the  blue  of  the  corn-flower  by  daylight  and  a  bright  violet 
dour  by  gaslight — the  light  in  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  exhibit  a 
fight  violet.  The  violet  of  cyanine  is  not,  however,  for  the  most  part 
true  violet,  but  a  violet  made  up  chiefly  of  blue  and  red,  as  revealed 
7  that  optical  policeman — the  spectroscope.  Hence,  as  daylight  wanes 
id  gaslight  takes  its  place,  the  chemical  rays  become  less  plentiful, 
e  red  in  the  cyanine  gains  more  proportional  ascendancy,  and  the 
pud  assumes  a  rich  violet  hue.  These  effects  afford  a  strong  argument 
favour  of  yellowish  artificial  light  in  place  of  daylight  behind  the 
loured  screens  used  in  photography,  since  the  chemical  rays  so  pre- 
mderate  in  proportion  in  daylight  as  to  thus  change  the  colour  of 
articular  exceptional  screens  of  a  given  thickness  from  the  colour  they 
bssess  by  gaslight. 


A  five-pci -cent,  solution  of  chrome  alum  in  cold  water,  as  pointed, 
out  to  me  by  the  Editors,  possesses  curious  optical  properties.  A 
moderately-thin  layer  of  the  solution  transmits  greenish-blue  rays  ;  a 
layer  two  or  more  inches  thick  appears  red  when  viewed  byr  trans¬ 
mitted  light.  If  the  solution  is  in  a  bottle  of  somewhat  large  diameter 
it  is  but  necessary  to  turn  the  bottle  upside  down;  the  liquid  in  the 
neck  will  appear  to  he  of  one  colour  by  transmitted  daylight,  and  that 
in  the  larger  part  of  the  bottle  of  another  colour.  As  in  the  cyanine 
example,  it  is  a  liquid  which  absorbs  much  of  the  middle  of  the  visible 
spectrum,  so  that  when  the  thickness  of  the  layer  is  increased  most  of 
the  blue  and  violet  rays  are  absorbed  ;  the  green  and  yellow  have  been 
absent  all  along,  and  therefore  the  red,  for  the  most  part,  find  their  way 
through.  The  red  light,  however,  is  then  not  bright  and  strong  ;  the 
safety  from  the  blue  rays  has  been  largely  purchased  at  the  cost  of 
general  absorption — in  other  words,  by  piling  on  an  undesirable  amount 
of  relative  opacity,  as  in  superimposing  two  sheets  of  ruby  class. 

With  a  saturated  solution  of  cyanine  in  alcohol  and  water  the 
thickness  of  the  layer  of  the  coloured  liquid  matters  little;  it  is 
simply  blue  by  daylight  and  violet  by  gaslight.  Its  value  in  Dr.  Vogel’s 
new  experiments  consists  in  its  power  of  cutting  off  the  yellow,  green, 
and  some  of  the  red  rays  of  the  spectrum.  The  greens  which  are  of  any 
use  as  fundamental  screens  in  developing-room  lanterns  are  yellowish- 
greens,  and  not  bluish-greens.  They  must  also  be  true  greens,  and  not 
greens  produced  by  mixing  yellow  and  blue  colours ;  therefore,  many 
bad  greens  are  readily  available,  which  perhaps  has  been  the  cause  of 
the  absence  hitherto  of  general  utilisation  of  green  light  in  the 
developing-room.  Good  greens  for  the  purpose  cau  easily  be  discovered, 
and  selected  from  a  number  of  samples,  by  means  of  a  polychromatic 
negative. 

Arguments  drawn  from  photographing  coloured  papers  or  ribands  aro 
valueless  as  applied  to  spectroscopic  problems,  because  the  violet  may 
not  be  a  true  violet,  but  a  mixture  of  red  and  blue  ;  the  green  may  not 
be  a  true  green,  but  a  mixture  of  blue  and  yellow,  and  so  on  with 
other  tints.  Had  the  dyer  used  colouring  matters  of  another  chemical 
composition  the  photographic  results  might  have  been  different.  It 
the  rays  thrown  off  by  the  ribands  were  to  be  first  analysed  by  the 
spectroscope  to  ascertain  their  real  nature,  arguments  resting  upon 
such  a  foundation  would  begin  to  be  of  value. 

Mr.  A.  Pringle’s  statement  that  the  great  extra  safety  obtained  by 
allowing  the  light  to  fall  upon  the  solution  in  the  developing-dish  at  a 
low  angle  means  so  much  light  withdrawn  from  the  illumination  of  the 
plate  under  development  is  quite  correct.  The  advantage  is  that  by 
moving  the  dish  five  or  six  inches  nearer  to  the  lantern  more  light  on 
the  plate  can  be  had,  i/’wanted  an(^  when  wanted  ;  and  I  find  it  safe  to 
develope  in  that  bright  light  all  the  way  through.  Still,  the  moving 
of  the  dish  six  inches  away  to  gain  the  two  very  great  additional 
elements  of  safety — namely,  low  angle  of  incident  light  and  increased 
distance  from  the  translucent  screen  —  gives  a  feeling  of  absolute 
security  which  is  psychically  soothing.  With  extremely  -sensitive 
plates  attention  to  these  two  latter  points  might  be  more  necessary. 

As  coloured  oiled  silk  is  not  made  in  England  could  not  the  tracing- 
linen  used  by  engineers  and  surveyors  be  stained?  Glass  is  not  trans¬ 
lucent,  ordinary  papers  and  fabrics  are  too  thick,  and  thin  papers  too 
irregular.  What  is  wanted  is  plenty  of  choice,  on  the  part  of  the 
purchaser,  of  many  varieties  of  green,  orar.ge,  yellow,  and  red.  The 
latter  colour,  I  believe,  wfill  go  out  of  general  use  for  practical  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes  unless  it  be  modified  by  a  companion  layer  of  green  ; 
but  yellow  and  green  are  likely  to  give  light  more  for  the  benefit  of 
the  eyes.  I  hope  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenbam  will  bring  up  some  better  screens 
and  more  suitable  lights  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain,  for  he  has  not  yet  reached  the  limits  of 
possible  improvement ;  and  it  would  be  a  pity  to  stop  half-way  to 
continue  his  antagonism  with  the  solar  spectrum. 

This  article  is  written  to  show  reasons  for  further  advance  where 
good  authorities  are  now  stopping  short.  'Week  by  week  good  authori¬ 
ties  in  photography  admit  their  use  of  two  thicknesses  of  ruby  glass  : 
the  point  herein  advocated  is  that  on  other  principles  they  cau  get  equal 
safety  with  all  the  illumination  of  less  than  one  sheet  of  ruby  glass.  A 
good  authority,  Mr.  Pringle,  says  that  the  chemical  and  other  visible  rays 
are  in  the  same  relative  proportion  in  daylight  and  in  ordinary  artificial 
white  lights,  which  is  herein  denied.  The  brilliant  oxyhydrogen  lime¬ 
light  and  its  poverty  (too  much  generally  over-estimated)  in  chemical  rays 
is  an  additional  case  in  point.  If  my  views  are  right — and  they  can  be 
experimentally  tested — Mr.  Debenham’s  good  light  is  only  on  the  road 
to  the  brighter  light  of  the  future,  which  he  ought  to  be  the  man  to 
introduce  instead  of  quarrelling  with  the  spectrum. 

W.  H.  Harrisox. 


EXPERIENCES  ON  THE  THAMES. 

'‘Where  to  go  with  the  camera”  and  obtain  pretty  little  picturesque 
“bits”  has  often  been  a  puzzle  to  myself  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  to 
many  others  to  solve.  With  my  friend,  who  will  figure  in  the  following 
Experiences  on  the  Thames,  1  have  made  several  excursions.  One 
time  we  visited  Elthani  to  get  pictures  of  the  fine  old  ruined  abbey,  said 
to  have  a  long  historical  past.  The  abbey  is  picturesque  enough  in  its 
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way,  and  so  is  the  pond  close  by  the  station;  but  as  if.s  tranquil  surface 
is  broken  by  neither  swan,  duck,  nor  boat,  our  subjects  were  still  lile 
only.  The  results  we  obtained  did  not  come  up  to  the  ideal  we  expected. 

Another  time  we  tried  Box  Hill,  with  its  pretty  villas  and  cottages 
nestling  amongst  umbrageous  bowers;  its  rippling,  meandering  stream 
bounded  by  overhanging  trees ;  and  its  fresh,  sparkling  waters  covering 
“Here  and  there  a  lusty  trout, 

And  here  and  there  a  grayling.” 

Here  and  elsewhere  on  our  rambles  we  have  obtained  a  few  interesting 
negatives  ;  but  we  longed  for  something  more,  and  were,  moreover, 
eager  for  adventure  and  novelty.  At  length  an  opportunity  occurred 
to  myself  and  friend— who  I  will  henceforth  refer  to  as  the  “Philo¬ 
sopher”  (for  he  always  did  the  philosophising  en  route) — to  “do”  the 
Thames  from  Oxford  to  Windsor.  It  took  us  a  long  time  to  make  up 
our  minds  to  do  the  trip,  and  it  took  us  a  still  longer  time  to  make  up 
our  minds  “how  to  do  it.”  We  often  regretted  we  had  such  a  mental 
superfluity. 

First,  the  idea  of  a  steam-launch  naturally  occurred  to  us.  We 
thought  and  dreamed  of  the  pleasure  we  should  have  in  skimming 
along  the  tranquil  surface  without  any  labour  of  rowing.  We  would 
sleep  on  board,  cook  our  own  provisions,  and  be  independent  of 
rapacious  hotel-keepers.  One  fatal  objection  was  urged  against  such  a 
course  :  we  feared  we  might  be  so  enthusiastic  and  absorbed  in  our 
search  after  the  picturesque  scenery  of  the  Thames  that  we  might 
forget  all  about  the  boiler,  aud  a  blow-up  might  happen  in  consequence. 
This,  we  argued,  would  cause  us  a  considerable  amount  of  inconvenience 
aud  a  needless  destruction  of  valuable  apparatus ;  we,  therefore,  re¬ 
luctantly  gave  up  those  dreams  of  luxuriating  on  the  Thames  in  a 
steam-launch,  deciding  at  last  to  go  in  for  a  small  boat,  and  we 
wrote  to  Salter’s,  at  Oxford,  to  arrange  for  the  hire  of  a  suitable  vessel 
(the  “  Philosopher  ”  always  dignified  our  boat  by  the  name  of  “  vessel  ”). 

At  length  the  morning  of  starting  arrived,  but  it  rained  in  such 
quantities  and  blew  such  a  gale  that  we  were  naturally  “found  wanting.” 
However,  next  day  it  cleared  somewhat,  and  at  9  a. m.  we  were  at  | 
Paddington,  in  the  main-line  express,  bound  for  Oxford,  via  Didcot,  j 
arriving  at  our  destination  about  two  hours  later.  Leaving  our  luggage  | 
at  the  station  we  had  a  look  at  the  town. 

The  antiquity  of  Oxford  is  pretty  remote,  and  is  probably  as  great  as 
that  of  any  other  English  city.  The  early  chroniclers  never  worried 
themselves*  about  facts  when  fiction  was  equally  acceptable.  One  of 
them,  who  was  burdened  with  a  large  amount  of  inventive  ingenuity, 
was  an  ecclesiastic  named  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  This  worthy  man, 
who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century,  gives  us  a  very  fanciful  and  amusing 
account  of  the  founding  of  this  city.  He  declares  Oxford  to  have  been 
built  originally  in  1009  B.C. — more  than  250  years  before  Romulus 
founded  a  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber — -by  Memphric,  King  of  the 
Britons,  “upon  the  ryver  Temes,”  and,  therefore,  “deserves  to  be 
reckoned  not  only  amongst  the  first  and  most  antient  cities  of  Britain, 
but  of  all  Europe  and  of  the  world.”  However,  we  know  it  suffered 
much  at  the  hands  of  the  Saxons,  was  burnt  by  the  Danes,  and  ever 
suffered  severely  during  the  internecine  wars  from  the  Conquest  to 
Charles  I.  To  its  university  Oxford  owes  its  fame.  It  is  asserted  that 
in  the  ninth  century  it  had  become  a  fountain  whence  issued  many 
learned  clerks ;  and  that  amongst  the  earliest  to  endow  it  was  King 
Alfred.  The  separate  erection  of  colleges  for  the  special  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  students  did  not  commence  until  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Merton,  Balliol,  and  University  are  the  oldest,  being  founded 
between  the  years  1264  and  1300.  Altogether  there  are  nineteen  col¬ 
leges  in  Oxford. 

“Ye  fretted  pinnacles,  ye  fanes  sublime, 

Ye  towers  that  wear  the  mossy  vest  of  time  ; 

Ye  massy  piles  of  old  munificence, 

At  once  the  pride  of  learning  and  defence  ; 

Ye  cloisters  pale  that,  length'ning  to  the  sight, 

To  contemplation  step  by  step  invite  ; 

Ye  high-arch’d  walks,  where  oft  the  whispers  clear 
Of  harps  unseen  have  swept  the  poet’s  ear  ; 

Ye  temples  dim,  where  pious  duty  pays 
Her  holy  hymns  of  ever-echoing  praise  ; 

Lo  !  your  loved  Isis,  from  the  bord’ring  vale, 

With  all  a  mother’s  fondness  bids  you  hail  ! 

Hail !  Oxford.  Hail !” 

The  arms  of  Oxford  are  emblematical  of  the  city’s  name,  being  an 
“ox  crossing  a  ford.”  At  length,  after  being  duly  impressed  with 
respect  for  those  venerable  piles  of  colleges  at  that  ancient  seat  of 
learning,  we  reached  Salter’s,  where  we  had  hired  our  boat.  We  were 
somewhat  anxious  about  our  vessel;  for  we  had  been  liberally  enter¬ 
tained  with  dreadful  stories  of  accidents  to  small  boats,  and  several 
kind  friends  had  even  requested  us  to  make  our  wills  in  their  favour 
and  then  “never  mind.”  We  inquired  for  the  manager  and  asked  him 
to  show  us  our  vessel.  He  apologised;  that  being  Henley  week  he  had 
not  quite  such  a  large  choice  to  offer  us,  at  the  same  time  showing  us 
several  which,  from  their  delicate  taper  and  want  of  width  of  beam, 
simply  shocked  our  nerves.  He  asked  us  what  we  did  want.  We  told 
him  we  had  a  very  large  cargo  of  valuable  apparatus,  besides  baggage, 
including  waterproofs,  rugs,  vast  quantities  of  dry  plates,  cameras, 
cooking  utensils,  &o. — in  fact,  all  the  paraphernalia  for  a  regular 


I 

!  campaign,  all  more  or  less  valuable,  and  wo  wished  to  ribk  lmtlui 
What  we  wanted  was  a  kind  of  elongated  tub,  or,  more  pronei 
speaking,  something  of  the  lugger  type.  Our  man  thought  lie  undcl 
stood  and  selected  the  most  tub-like  form  lie  had  in  Btock.  A*  he  h 
nothing  broader  we  were  forced  to  be  content,  and  forthwith  uu 
orders  to  have  her  fitted  up  with  awning,  for  protection  from  the  m 
I  (which  rarely  shone),  and  all  the  usual  gear  of  sails,  mattrem*  ,  towi 
line,  &c. 

This  important  business  completed,  we  took  a  more  tranquil  look 
the  university  town,  and  regretted  we  could  not  spare  time  P>  have 
few  “shots  ’  at  the  various  colleges,  for  we  \\  ere  convinced  we  mifi 
get  some  very  interesting  negatives. 

After  making  further  purchases  of  provisions,  including  eggs — whirl 
unfortunately,  very  soon  got  into  a  leaky  condition,  much  to  our  di 
comfiture — we  got  back  to  Salter's  in  the  afternoon. 

Our  first  act  was  to  have  a  “shot”  at  Folly  Bridge.  Friar  Bacon 
study,  which  forms  the  subject  of  our  lirst  illustration,  formerly  stun 


on  the  bridge  “near  the  end  next  the  city,”  but  was  taken  down  in 
1779.  It  is  traditionally  narrated  that  to  this  tower  the  great  Roger 
Bacon,  one  of  the  greatest  luminaries  of  the  middle  ages,  used  to  resort 
at  night  “to  take  the  altitude  aud  distance  of  the  stars.”  Popular  pre¬ 
judice  accused  him  of  magic,  and  lie  was  sent  to  Rome  by  the  general 
of  his  order  to  answer  his  charge,  but,  having  cleared  himself,  was 
sent  back  to  England.  The  second  illustration  is  the  picture  which  we 


took.  The  Philosopher  manipulated  the  camera,  whilst  I  posed  myself 
in  a  punt  so  as  to  form  an  attractive  foreground.  We  had  carried 
several  rigs-out  in  the  way  of  changes  of  garment  and  hats,  so  as  not  to 
be  recognised  as  “that  same  individual  again,”  and  we  even  went  so 
far  as  to  purchase  a  couple  of  decoy  ducks,  aud  these  added  variety 
and  “charm”  whenever  the  foreground  was  a  weak  one.  The 
Philosopher  wanted  to  get  one  or  two  decoy  swans.  I  have  no  doubt 
this  was  a  good  idea,  but,  luckily  for  our  comfort,  they  are  not  manu¬ 
factured.  Many  other  pictures  we  got  in  this  neighbourhood,  which 


eluded  views  of  the  university  barges  down  the  stream,  the  Grand 
Dnt  &c„  and,  as  we  had  Salter’s  boats  at  our  disposal,  we  had  no 
fficulty  about  foregrounds.  At  length  though  rather  late  m  the  day, 
e  got  ready  for  the  start ;  but  meanwhile  the  wind—' which  had  already 
uised  us  serious  interruption  in  our  camera  work  (one  camera  narrowly 
•caned  going  to  the  bottom)— blew  a  regular  white  squall.  We  were 
>ttnm  quite  nautical  by  this  time.  However,  we  got  our  baggage  and  ap- 
aratus  on  board,  but  our  enthusiasm  was  rapidly  running  down  to  zero. 
We  had  started  and  had  proceeded  for  about  a  couple  of  hundred 
ai  ds  when  one  of  us  whispered  whether  it  would  be  wise  in  face  of  such 
<< ,,.aie  ”  to  keep  on.  We  stopped  to  argue  the  point,  but  just  then  an 
,tra  crust  came  which  carried  away  several  things  out  of  the  vessel  and 
ie  of° our  hats.  This  decided  the  question  ;  so,  after  collecting  what 
e  could,  we  beat  a  hasty  retreat  back  to  Salter’s,  deciding  to  make  ail 
arly  stait  on  the  morrow.  For  the  rest  of  that  day  our  cameras 
emained  idle. 

Iu  the  evening  we  developed  a  few  of  our  plates  and  found  we  had  hit 
he  exposure  fairly  correctly.  Circumstances  necessitated  a  rapid  ex- 
osure;  we  could  rarely  give  more  than  a-qfiarter  of  a  second.  Our 
dates  registered  22  on  Warnerke's  sensitometer ;  and  we  found  that, 
vfth  a  rapid  rectilinear  lens  and  the  No.  5  stop,  a-quarter  of  a  second 
■/as  quite  sufficient  for  sunshine,  whilst  for  a  picture  without  sun  we 
ither  used  a  No.  3  stop  or  exposed  longer — usually  the  former  alterna¬ 
te,  for  we  had  rarely  a  chance,  in  consequence  of  the  windy  weather, 
if  giving  more  than  a-quarter  of  a  second. 
n  °  ,T.  J.  WORTH,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 
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THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

The  Production  of  Coloured  Lights. 

On  Thursday,  the  22nd  ult.,  Professor  Dewar  delivered  another  of  his  series 
of  afternoon  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution,  on  Flame  and  Oxidation ,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  exhibited  apparatus  for  producing  coloured  flames, 

hich  would  be  of  use  in  obtaining  coloured  lights  for  experiments  in 
developing-room  illumination.  Hydrogen  burns  with  an  almost  lion- 
luminous  and  colourless  flame,  its  tinge  of  yellow  being  chiefly  due  to 
impurities  in  itself  and  in  the  air,  in  the  shape  of  floating  particles  of  soda 
salts;  but  this  tinge  is  not  deep  enough  to  do  harm  in  the  application  of  his 
apparatus  to  the  purposes  just  suggested. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  kind  of  “  spray-producer,’’  by  which  the  gas 
is  first  charged  with  particles  of  any  desired  salt  in  solution,  and  then  con¬ 
ducted  to  the  burner. 

To  obtain  a  steady  flame  a  steady  blast  of  gas  is  necessary.  At  the  Royal 
Institution  hydrogen,  compressed  in  an  iron  receptacle,  is  used;  but  any  other 
arrangement  which  gives  pressure  enough  will  answer  the  same  purpose. 

Professor  Dewar  charged  the  hydrogen  gas  with  solution  of  chloro- 
chromic  acid.  This  gave  a  brilliant  white  flame,  rich  in  rays  which  act  on 
photographic  films.  It  also  gave  off  a  white  smoke,  which,  on  being  col¬ 
lected  on  a  white  plate,  was  seen  to  really  consist  of  green  particles  of 
oxide  of  chromium ;  indeed,  the  plate  was  coloured  a  bright  green.  By 
means  of  a  salt  of  sodium  lie  gave  a  yellow  colour  to  the  flame,  and  to 
himself  a  ghastly  appearance.  In  short,  the  apparatus  affords  a  ready 
means  of  keeping  up  a  steady  and  large  coloured  flame  when  the  operator 
lias  a  steady  supply  of  hydrogen  at  sufficient  pressure.  It  is  better  than 
the  old-fashioned  plan  of  colouring  a  spirit  flame  by  salts  dissolved  in  the 
alcohol,  because  many  salts  will  scarcely  dissolve  therein  at  all ;  and  when 
they  do,  ancl  are  not  volatile,  they  often  clog  the  wick,  and  do  not  find 
their  way  in  any  great  quantity  into  the  flame.  The  construction  of  the 
spray-producing  part  of  Professor  Dewar’s  apparatus  is  a  very  simple 
matter  of  glass-blowing. 

In  the  course  of  some  experiments  on  increasing  the  luminosity  of  flames, 
Professor  Dewar  proved  that  increasing  the  quantity  of  air  would,  under 
certain  conditions,  increase  instead  of  decrease  the  light  of  a  Bunsen’s 
flame.  He  directed  a  jet  of  air  into  a  Bunsen’s  flame,  and,  when  a 
particular  steadiness  and  pressure  of  air-blast  had  been  reached,  the  air 
coloured  the  flame  green  where  it  passed  through  it.  He  also  exhibited 
Frankland’s  experiment  of  burning  an  oxyhydrogen  flame  under  pressure, 
and  its  luminosity  increased  with  the  pressure.  From  this  Frankland 
argued  that  the  luminosity  of  flame  does  not  necessarily  depend  upon 
particles  of  solid  matter  liberated  in  the  flame,  for  in  this  experiment  no 
solid  matter  is  present.  Professor  Dewar  said  that  there  is  some  truth  in 
Frankland’s  hypothesis  that  the  luminosity  of  flames  is  due  to  highly- 
condensed  gases,  and  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  Davy’s  original  hypothesis 
that  the  luminosity  is  due  to  liberated  particles  of  carbon  or  other  solid 
matter  in  the  majority  of  cases.  He  next  proved  that  the  luminosity  of  the 
electric  spark  increases  under  extra  pressure  of  air,  but  said  that  the  result 
might  be  explained  by  a  variety  of  hypotheses,  sq  that  its  real  cause  is 
difficult  to  unravel. 

The  lecturer  further  stated  that  some  hydrocarbon  compounds  enter,  like 
paraffine,  into  combination  with  other  substances  with  difficulty  ;  others, 
like  olefiant  gas,  acetylene,  and  naphthaline,  are  easily  decomposed,  or  easily 
enter  into  new  combinations.  In  illustration  of  this  he  experimentally 
proved  that  a  small  quantity  of  bromine  will  quickly  absorb  a  large  volume 
of  olefiant  gas,  and  also  that  bromine  readily  unites  with  naphthaline,  giving 
<  ff  apour  of  hydrobromic  acid  in  the  act. 

P/ofessor  Dewar  remarked  that  in  scientific  research  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  use  a  flame  free  from  superheated  steam.  Such  a  flame  can  be 
most  readily  obtained  by  burning  a  jet  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  mixed 
near  the  nozzle  of  the  burner,  for  safety,  and  care  being  taken  to  carry  off 
the  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  which  is  the  product  of  the  combustion, 
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Photography  Applied  to  Sidereal  Astronomy. 

On  Friday,  the  2.3rd  ult.,  Mr.  David  Gill,  F.R.S.,  H.M.  Astronomer  at 
the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  delivered  au  evening  lecture  at  the  Royal  Insti¬ 
tution,  on  Recent  Researches  on  the  Distances  of  the  Fixed  Stars.  Lord  Rosso 
presided,  and  among  the  listeners  were  Professor  Huxley,  Professor  Tyndali, 

Dr.  Huggins,  Lady  Arthur  Russell,  Mr.  William  Crookes,  Dr.  Edmunds, 
Professor  Dewar,  and  Dr.  Mann.  There  was  a  large  attendance  altogether. 

Mr.  Gill  began  by  stating  that  the  study  of  sidereal  astronomy  is  par¬ 
ticularly  fascinating.  We  gaze  upon  the  galaxies  of  suns  which  surround 
us,  and  wish  to  learn  whence  we  come  and  whither  we  are  drifting  in  the 
realms  of  space,  and  what  is  the  position  of  our  own  sun  in  the  starry  host. 
Are  the  nebulae  for  ever  to  retain  their  ghostlike  forms,  or  are  they  con¬ 
densing  into  suns?  The  discoveries  of  the  past  prove  that  “art  is  long  and 
life  is  fleeting,”  and  that  in  the  long  run  careful  observation  will  do  more 
than  the  most  brilliant  speculations.  He  would  not,  however,  undervalue 
the  imaginative  faculty;  for  nothing  else  would  sweeten  the  dreary  watches 
of  the  night  and  make  the  work  of  the  astronomer  a  labour  of  love.  H  e 
then  spoke  of  the  distances  of  the  fixed  stars,  so  far  off  that  before  1832  all 
attempts  to  measure  the  distances  of  any  of  them  had  failed,  and  then  in¬ 
formation  began  to  be  gained  by  comparing  small  changes  iu  their  position 
in  relation  to  other  stars  apparently  near  them.  Henderson,  of  the  Cope 
Observatory,  was  the  first  to  obtain  the  parallax  of  a  star  by  direct 
measurement,  and  the  distance  of  the  stars  is  so  great  that  it  is  customary 
to  state  their  position  by  the  time  light  takes  to  travel  from  them  to  the 
earth.  Light  takes  500  seconds  or  8$  minutes  to  come  from  the  sun  to  the 
earth  ;  this  estimate  of  the  time  is  probably  right  within  one  second.  The 
distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth  is  about  03  millions  of  miles ;  this  esti¬ 
mate  of  distance  is  probably  correct  within  200,000  miles.  The  time  in 
which  light  travels  to  the  earth  from  other  fixed  stars  than  our  sun  has  to 
be  expressed  in  years,  the  other  stars  being  so  far  off.  He  and  a  young 
American  astronomer,  Dr.  Elkin,  had  for  two  years  been  measuring  the 
distances  from  the  earth  of  some  stars  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  by 
means  of  a  telescope  with  a  divided  object  glass,  the  two  halves  of  which 
could  be  placed  at  measured  angles  in  relation  to  each  other.  The  result 
of  their  observations  was  that  light  was  4 ‘30  years  in  travelling  frolh 
Centauri  to  the  earth  ;  8 '6  years  from  Sirius ;  Lacaille  (9352)  11  6  years  ; 

E  Indi,  15 -0  years;  O  2,  Eridani,  19'0  years;  Eridani,  23 -0 years;  Tucame, 

54 '0  years.  The  broad  conclusions  at  which  they  had  arrived  were  that 
neither  the  apiparent  size  nor  apparent  proper  motion  of  a  star  gave  any 
true  idea  as  to  its  distance  from  the  earth.  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue  was 
the  father  of  the  application  of  astronomy  to  photographic  observations, 
and  his  results  were  well  known  to  all  present.  Of  late  years  great  strides 
have  been  made  in  the  chemistry  of  photography,  especially  in  methods 
of  manufacturing  highly-sensitive  dry  plates,  so  that  photography  is  in¬ 
creasing  in  its  power  of  giving  aid  to  astronomy. 

The  lecturer  then  exhibited  on  the  screen,  by  the  aid  of  the  electric 
lamp,  some  photographs  of  the  great  nebula  of  Orion,  taken  at  Ealing. 
The  time  of  exposure  of  the  plates  had  varied  from  one  minute  to  one 
hour,  the  latter  giving  a  splendid  representation  of  Orion.  No  hand  of 
fallible  man  (said  the  speaker)  had  touched  these  representations ;  the  soul 
of  the  artist  was  not  in  them,  but  so  much  the  better  for  science.  Elaborate 
drawings  of  Orion  had  heen  made  and  engraved  in  the  past ;  but  a  hundred 
years  hence,  if  astronomers  were  given  the  choice  between  the  destruction 
of  all  the  engravings  or  of  the  photographs  he  held  in  his  hand,  he  thought 
they  would  vote  unanimously  for  the  preservation  of  the  photographs  at 
the  sacrifice  of  the  drawings.  Was  it  not,  then,  the  duty  of  the  scientific 
world  to  begin  the  photographing  of  the  heavens?  Did  not  future  genera¬ 
tions  demand  the  performance  of  the  work  as  a  duty  to  them?  A  photo¬ 
graphic  library  of  the  heavens  was  wanted,  but  the  work  must  be  done  by 
proper  instruments  made  for  the  purpose ;  and  it  was  a  work  which 
must  be  done  on  a  national  scale.  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer  had  recently 
declared  that  the  future  of  astronomy  lay  in  photography,  and  had  laid  a 
proposition  in  practical  form  before  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society.  Mr. 
Lockyer  also  considered  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  nation  to  take  up  the 
work.  He  (Mr.  Gill)  would  conclude  his  remarks  by  quoting  the  words  of 
Sir  John  Herschel — words  as  beautiful  as  they  were  just,  and  uttered  in 
the  early  days  of  stellar  astronomy,  when  the  strongholds  of  space  were 
just  beginning  to  yield  to  scientific  research.  What  a  pleasure  it  would 
have  been  to  Sir  John  Herschel,  could  he  have  seen  the  photographs  of  the 
nebula  he  so  laboriously  studied  !  The  following  words  of  Sir  John  Herschel 
were  uttered  forty-two  years  ago,  in  presenting  the  medal  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society  to  jVI.  Bessel,  for  his  researches  on  the  annual  parallax 
of  the  star  61,  Cygni : — “Such  results  are  among  the  fairest  flowers  of  civilisa¬ 
tion.  They  justify  the  vast  expenditure  of  time  and  talent  which  have  led  up 
to  them  ;  they  justify  the  language  which  men  of  science  hold,  or  ought  to 
hold,  when  they  appeal  to  the  governments  of  their  respective  countries  for 
the  liberal  devotion  of  the  national  means  in  furtherance  of  the  great  objects 
they  propose  to  accomplish.  They  enable  them  not  only  to  hold  out  but  to 
redeem  their  promises,  when  they  profess  themselves  productive  labourers 
in  a  higher  and  richer  field  than  that  of  mere  material  and  physical  advan¬ 
tages.  It  is,  then,  when  they  become  (if  I  may  venture  on  such  a  figure 
without  irreverence)  the  messengers  from  heaven  to  eaith  of  such  stu¬ 
pendous  announcements  as  must  strike  every  one  who  hears  them  with 
almost  awful  admiration,  that  they  may  claim  to  be  listened  to  when  they 
repeat  in  every  variety  of  urgent  instance,  that  these  are  not  the  last  of 
such  announcements  which  they  shall  have  to  communicate — that  there  are 
yet  behind,  to  search  out  and  to  declare,  not  only  secrets  of  nature  which 
shall  increase  the  wealth  or  power  of  man,  but  truths  which  shall  ennoble 
the  age  and  the  country  in  which  they  are  divulged,  and,  by  dilating  the 
intellect,  react  on  the  moral  character  of  mankind.  Such  truths  are  things 
quite  as  worthy  of  struggles  and  sacrifices  as  man}*  of  the  objects  for  which 
nations  contend  and  exhaust  their  physical  and  moral  energies  and  re 
sources.  They  are  gems  of  real  and  durable  glory  in  the  diadems  of  princes, 
and  conquests  which,  while  they  leave  no  tears  behind  them,  continue  for 
ever  unalienable.” 
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RECENT  PATENTS. 

PATENTS  APPLIED  FOR. 

No.  8,351.— ■“  Photographic  Apparatus.”  S.  M.  Messinesi,  10,  Philpot 
lane,  E.C. — Dated  May  28,  1884. 

No.  8,463. — “Photographic  Cameras.”  S.  D.  McKellen. — Dated  May 
31,  1884. 

No.  8,470. — “Photographic  Camera  for  Travelling  Purposes.  ”  J .  J  oyner. 
— Dated  May  31,  1884. 

New  Apparatus  for  the  Exposing  of  Photographic  Sensitive 
Plates  in  Cameras. 

This  is  the  specification  of  John  and  Alfred  George  Hopkins,  of 
Hoddesdon,  Herts. 

Our  invention  as  above,  to  be  designated  hereafter  as  the  simplex  slide 
and  reversible  camera  back,  consists  of  a  perfectly  light-tight  box  or 
slide,  made  so  as  to  receive  the  plate  in  a  carrier,  which  said  carrier  is 
made  to  run  in  grooves  in  slide,  and  which  cannot  get  displaced  when 
putting  in  or  taking  out  plates.  This  said  slide  is  made  perfectly. imper¬ 
vious  to  light  by  means  of  a  simple  lid  affixed  to  the  plate  carrier,  in  such 
a  manner  that  when  the  said  carrier  containing  sensitive  plate  is  pushed 
home  into  the  slide,  and  by  means  of  a  simple  turn  of  screw  let  in  on  top 
of  slide  into  a  screwed  plate  on  plate  carrier  to  keep  it  fixed,  it  becomes 
perfectly  proof  against  light.  The  camera  back  is  so  made,  with  an 
opening  on  top  the  exact  size  of  the  plate  slide,  which,  when  exposure  is 
to  be  made,  it  is  fixed  thereto  by  means  of  two  levers  each  side  of  back 
inserted  in  small  grooves  made  in  plate  slide,  which  by  this  means  makes 
the  whole  perfectly  rigid.  The  exposure  of  plate,  is  made  by  simply 
removing  the  small  screw  on  top  of  slide,  and  inserting  a  rod  with  screw 
at  end,  so  as  to  screw  into  plate  carrier,  by  which  means  the  plate  is  let 
down  or  drawn  up  at  will  of  operator;  the  said  rod  to  be  just  the  length 
of  slide,  so  that  by  simply  pushing  the  plate  carrier  down  in  grooves  into 
the  said  back  the  sensitive  plate  is  kept  in  position  by  means  of  a  spring, 
which  is  attached  to  back  of  plate  carrier.  The  plate  is  then  ready  for 
exposing.  The  camera  back  is  made  with  a  door,  so  that  the  focussing- 
screen  can  be  inserted  or  taken  out  without  interfering  whatever  with 
plate  slide  when  attached  to  camera  back,  so  that  the  focussing  of  a  sub¬ 
ject  and  exposure  of  plate  on  same  becomes  a  most  simple  and  very  easy 
method  and  very  quickly  done. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  our 
said  invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  we  declare 
that  what  we  claim  is — 

1.  The  plate  carrier,  with  spring  back  and  light-tight  lid  affixed. 

2.  The  slide  or  box  to  receive  plate  carrier. 

3.  The  arrangement  of  rod,  with  screw  end  passing  through  top  of  slide 
into  a  screw  plate  on  carrier,  for  bringing  into  position  the  sensitive  plate 
into  camera  back  for  exposure  and  then  also  into  slide  after, 

4.  The  arrangement  of  the  screw  passing  through  top  of  slide  into  screw 
plate  of  carrier,  for  keeping  slide  impervious  to  light  when  closed. 

5.  Reversible  camera  back,  made  with  an  opening  to  receive  plate  slide. 

6.  Levers  on  camera  back,  for  making  slide  quite  rigid  when  brought 
into  grooves  of  slide. 

7.  Method  of  inserting  focussing-screen  into  camera  back  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  slide  while  attached  to  the  back. 

8.  The  camera  back  can  be  made  to  fit  any  camera,  and  any  number  of 
slides  can  be  used  with  same. 

- - 

Coitfmporanj  firm. 

A  SIMPLE  TEST  FOR  THE  DETECTION  OF  A  BROMIDE 
IN  THE  PRESENCE  OF  AN  IODIDE. 

[English  Mechanic.] 

When  chlorine  or  chlorine  water  is  added  to  a  soluble  iodide  in  the 
presence  of  starch  or  dextrine,  the  well-known  violet-coloured  iodide  of 
starch  is  produced,  this  compound  being  destroyed  by  excess  of  chlorine, 
owing  to  the  formation  of  chloride  of  iodine.  A  solution  of  bleaching 
powder  or  of  sodium  hypochlorite  behaves  in  a  similar  ma»ner  when  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  chlorine  or  chlorine  water. 

When  chlorine  or  chlorine  water  is  added  to  a  soluble  bromide  in  the 
presence  of  starch  or  dextrine  a  yellowish-brown  or  brown  colouration  is 
produced,  according  to  the  amount  of  bromide  present  or  to  the  state  of  its 
dilution.  This  colour  is  not  so  easily  destroyed  by  excess  of  chlorine. 
With  a  solution  of  bleaching  powder  or  of  sodium  hypochlorite  no  coloura¬ 
tion  is  produced  until  an  acid  (in  most  cases  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  prefer¬ 
able)  has  been  added,  when  we  get  the  ordinary  colouration  due  to  bromide. 

Upon  this  fact  depends  the  following  simple  test  for  the  detection  of  a 
bromide  in  the  presence  of  an  iodide: — To  the  solution  containing  an  iodide 
and  a  bromide  starch  or  dextrine  is  added,  and  then  a  drop  or  two  of  solu¬ 
tion  of  bleaching  powder  or  of  sodium  hypochlorite,  when  the  violet  colour 
indicating  the  iodide  appears.  Sufficient  hypochlorite  solution  is  now  added 
carefully  to  produce  the  chloride  of  iodine,  or  until  the  blue  colour  dis¬ 
appears.  Then,  on  the  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  brown  colour 
indicating  the  bromide  is  at  once  brought  out. 

The  bromide  reaction  is  by  no  mean  so  delicate  as  that  of  the  iodide,  but 
from  experiments  made  it  was  found  possible  to  detect  -^(jth  of  a  grain  of 
bromide  of  potassium  when  mixed  with  T^th  of  a  grain  of  iodide  of 
potassium  in  a  concentrated  solution,  and  4th  of  a  grain  of  the  bromide  in 
the  presence  of  Tuth  of  a  grain  of  iodide  when  dissolved  in  one  fluid  ounce 
of  water. 

The  test  was  applied  to  the  concentrated  fluid  obtained  by  the  evapora¬ 
tion  of  twenty  ounces  of  sea  water  to  the  bulk  of  three  otmees,  and  an 
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excellent  result  was  obtained.  A  similar  experiment  w  ith  1,000  ;>jaiu 
sea  water  was  also  made.  In  this  case  the  salts  deposited  were  n  m.,, 
and  the  mother  liquor  concentrated  to  a  very  small  bulk.  On  applying 
test  there  was  an  abundant  indication  of  bromide. 

The  test  lias  also  been  applied  when  the  iodide  and  bromide  were  mi 
with  salts  of  tile  following  metals,  viz.: — Potassium,  sodium,  ammonal 
aluminum,  zinc,  and  magnesium,  with  excellent  results.  With  bam ! 
strontium,  and  calcium  the  reactions  were  distinct,  but  on  account  ot  I 
precipitated  sulphates  when  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  employed  the  colon d 
the  bromine  is  not  so  definite.  Hydrochloric  acid  may  in  such  cases 
substituted  for  sulphuric  acid,  and  excellent  results  obtained.  With  k  ' 
of  chronium,  iron,  manganese,  nickel,  and  cobalt  the  test  cannot  lie  appli 
If  a  bromide  or  an  iodide  should  be  present  with  these  metals  they  call 
detected  by  first  precipitating  the  metals  by  means  of  potass ic  hydrate  a 
then  examining  the  filtrate  in  the  usual  way. 

Also  in  the  presence  of  the  following  salts  of  the  alkali  metals— s 
phates,  chlorides,  phosphates,  carbonates — with  satisfactory  results.  \\ 
soluble  sulphides  an  opalescence  occurs  due  to  precipitated  sulphur,  w), 
hides  the  bromide  reaction.  The  iodide  is  also  unworkable  in  the  presn 
of  a  sulphide.  If,  however,  the  sulphide  is  precipitated  by  zinc  suRli; 
solution,  the  filtrate  may  then  be  employed  to  detect  both  the  bromide  a 
and  iodide  with  excellent  results.  With  chromates  the  reactions  are  a 
indefinite.  In  this  case  the  chromic  acid  may  be  reduced  by  sulphim 
acid  to  chromic  oxide  condition,  then  precipitated  by  pota.-  ic  hydrate  a 
the  filtrate  examined  for  the  bromide  and  iodide. 

In  the  presence  of  a  chloride  the  bromide  is  tested  for  in  the  same  w, 
and,  having  the  chlorochromic  acid  test  specially  for  the  chloride,  this  i 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  detection  of  these  three  acids  wli 
mixed  in  a  solution.  Henry  I no*.  Jome.\ 

University  of  Aberdeen. 


(Ehtr  (Biiitoral  ©able. 

The  Royal  Academy  Illustrated. 

London:  Chatman  ami  Hall. 

In  this,  the  first  of  a  new  series  of  illustrated  guides  to  the  lloy; 
Academy,  Mr.  Henry  Lassalle  has  collected  together  nearly  two  huiidre 
of  the  principal  works  of  art  in  the  different  classes  in  this  year' 
collection.  The  work  resembles  more  in  its  character  the  Illustrate 
Catalogue  of  the  Paris  Salon  than  our  own  Academy  Notes,  the  illus 
trations  being  for  the  most  part  of  full-page  size,  and  have  been  repre 
duced  by  a  photographic  process  from  the  sketches  supplied  by  th 
artists  themselves.  We  learn  from  the  editor’s  preface  that  the  idea' 
the  work  was  only  conceived  a  few  days  before  the  opening  of  tli 
exhibition.  The  task  of  collecting  together  in  so  short  a  time  so  larg 
a  number  of  pictures  must,  therefore,  be  considered  to  have  been  came 
out  in  a  most  admirable  manner ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that,  witli  rnoi 
time  in  future  years  and  the  increased  facilities  brought  by  experience 
Mr.  Lassalle  will  be  able  to  achieve  even  greater  success. 


All  About  Derbyshire. 

Derby  :  R.  Keene. 

This  is  a  pretty  volume  of  nearly  400  pages,  consisting,  ns  the  prefat 
informs  us,  of  a  number  of  occasional  articles  contributed  to  variou 
journals  by  Mr.  E.  Bradbury  descriptive  of  Derbyshire  scenery.  Mi 
Bradbury’s  name  is  not  unknown  to  our  readers,  he  having  contribute 
one  or  two  articles  to  our  Where  to  Co  with  the  Camera,  series  last  yea: 
His  style  is  clear  and  pleasant,  and  the  character  of  the  book  is  as  f; 
removed  from  the  matter  of  fact  “guide-book  ”  pattern  as  it  is  possib 
to  be  conceived.  The  work  is  profusely  illustrated  by  woodcuts  a: 
photographs,  the  latter  consisting  of  full-page  platmotype  prints  pr 
duced  from  his  own  negative  by  the  publisher,  Mr.  R.  Keene,  who; 
photographs  have  also  been  utilised  by  the  wood  engraver.  The  boo 
will  form  an  elegant  addition  to  the  libraries  of  lovers  of  Englis 
scenery . 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting,  j  Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

5a,  Pall  Mall  East. 

The  Studio,  Chancery -lane. 
Temperance  Hall. 

Anaerton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street. 
Masons’  Hall,  Basinghall-street 
Morley  House,  Shakespeeie-st. 

10  .  Bolton  Club . 

\\  li .  Photographic  Club  . 

1  ■).  ...  London  and  Provincial  . 

LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION! 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  27th  nit. ,  the  chair  wa 
occupied  by  Mr,  A,  to.  Henderson. 
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,tters  were  read  that  had  been  received  from  Mrs.  H.  Baden  Pritchard 
from  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham  acknowledging  letters  of 
loleuce  which  had  been  sent  by  the  Society, 
communication  was  also  read  from  Mr.  Berryman  in  answer  to 
that  had  been  written  by  Mr.  A.  Hadden,  Curator  of  the  bociety 
icstiny'  *i  lecture  ciiid  deuioiistrirtion  of  the  eniirnel  piocess  as  practised 
dr.  Berryman.  This  gentleman’s  reply  consisted  of  a  promise  that  he 
Id  in  the  autumn  comply  with  the  request  of  the  Society, 
r.  A.  Cowan  said  it  had  often  been  stated  that  the  addition  of  chrome 
i"  to  an  emulsion  had  the  effect  of  slowing  development;  it  had 
been  asserted  that  it  made  the  emulsion  slower— that  is,  less  sensitive, 
now  produced  two  negatives  which  had  been  similarly  exposed  and  de- 
ped  together  in  the  same  dish.  The  one  plate  had  been  coated  with  an 
nary  emulsion ;  to  the  other  chrome  alum  in  the  proportion  of  one  grain 
ight  ounces  had  been  added  before  coating.  Tnere  was  no  noticeable 
rence  between  the  two  negatives  either  m  apparent  sensitiveness  or 
,ity. 

le  Chairman  had  always  found  that  a  soft  gelatine  gave  greater  sensi- 
r  less  than  a  hard  one;  there  might,  however,  be  great  advantage  in  the 
>f  chrome  alum,  as  development  could  then  be  conducted  warm.  He 
ested  Mr.  Cowan  to  try  the  effect  of  hot,  weak  solutions  on  the  plates 
to  report  the  result. 

-.  YV.  Cobb  remarked  that  chrome  alum  solution  required  to  be  very 
ally  mixed  with  the  emulsion  or  it  would  cause  parts  of  it  to  become 
getinised.  He  had  obtained  some  of  his  most  sensitive  emulsions  when 
g  a  hard  gelatine. 

r.  W.  E.  Debenham  said  his  experience  was  similar  to  that  of  Mr. 

Cto’s. 

r.  W.  M.  Ashman  thought  that  in  the  case  of  the  negatives  shown  the 
pi  it  was  that  sensitiveness  had  been  obtained  before  the  chrome  alum 
w  added.  A  small  quantity  of  this  salt  did  not  render  gelatine  insoluble, 
as  ras  exemplified  in  a  solution  used  as  a  substratum.  ‘  Mr.  Cowan  had 
pi  fed  that,  even  if  the  gelatine  were  hard,  development  went  on  all  the 
e. 

!r.  Cowan  had  received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  whom  he  had  di¬ 
eted  in  the  emulsion  process,  and  who  was  now  at  the  Cape  of  Good  j 
K  )e.  The  writer  mentioned  having  a  batch  of  emulsion  the  gelatine  in 
well,  from  long  keeping,  had  become  decomposed  and  useless;  upon 
ai  mg  fresh  gelatine  it  had  given  pictures  surpassing  in  quality  and 
dity  those  that  had  been  obtained  from  it  in  the  ordinary  way. 

*r.  Cobb  said  that  this  pointed  to  the  desirability  of  allowing  the  gela- 
to  become  decomposed. 

r.  H.  S.  Starnes  suggested  the  use  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  gela 
,  and  of  allowing  it  to  become  entirely  decomposed, 
le  Chairman  said  that  if  either  a  hard  gelatine  were  used  or  the 
me  alum  added  to  an  emulsion  the  result  would  not  be  affected 
eby,  provided  the  plate  were  soaked  before  the  commencement  of  the 
lopment ;  but  if  pyro.  were  used  in  the  first  instance  the  film  became 
hmentised.  It  was  found  that  the  addition  of  metagelatine  to  an 
Ision  induced  greater  speed. 

r.  Starnes  described  a  dark  slide  made  of  sheet  tin,  which  he  would 
uce  at  a  future  meeting. 

le  Chairman  referred  to  two  developed  but  unfixed  plates  that  had 
shown  at  the  previous  meeting.  To  prevent  development  from  going 
hese  plates  had  been  for  a  short  time  immersed  in  a  solution  containing 
all  quantity  of  bromide  of  potassium  and  of  nitric  acid.  The  effect  of 
had  been  that  the  image  was  reduced,  and,  indeed,  it  happened  in 
:ase  of  the  more  powerful  image  that  it  was  removed  altogether.  He 
Chairman)  then  showed  a  clamp,  which  had  been  lent  him  by  Mr.  F. 
v,  to  be  used  instead  of  a  camera-stand,  in  places  where  the  employ- 
ant  of  the  latter  would  be  impracticable.  It  consisted  of  a  top  with 
v  for  attachment  to  the  base  of  the  camera,  connected  by  means  of  a 
ersal  joint  with  a  cramp  for  fixing  to  a  window  sill,  the  edge  of  a 
cle,  or  any  convenient  support.  He  also  showed  a  negative  taken  the 
ious  day,  at  Epsom,  of  the  horses  starting  for  the  Derby, 
r.  Debenham  then  exhibited  a  lantern  to  demonstrate  that  composite 
e  light  might  safely  be  employed  for  developing  purposes.  In  the 
i  of  the  lantern  were  two  paraffine  lamps— one  glazed  with  glass  of  a 
veiiwish-green  colour  and  the  other  with  a  sheet  of  stained-red.  The 
Hgfe  from  these  lamps  was  not  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  front  of  the 
iaprn  direct,  but  was  received  on  a  sheet  of  white  cardboard  curved  to 
it  ie  back  of  the  lantern,  over  the  front  of  which  a  sheet  of  tissue-paper 
"  stretched.  To  compare  the  light  thus  produced  with  that  resulting 
reflection  only — and  which  it  had  been  said  was  sufficiently  safe  for 
loping  purposes — the  coloured  screens  were  removed  from  the  lamps 
the  wicks  turned  low.  The  light  from  the  front  of  the  lantern  was 
to  the  eye  very  similar  to  the  composite  light  first  exhibited.  A 
action  was  now  shown  by  means  of  which  still  greater  safety  could  be 
ined.  The  coloured  glasses  were  re-inserted,  but  a  sheet  of  yellow 
u-  was  substituted  for  the  white  cardboard  employed  as  the  reflecting 
ace  m  the  first  experiment.  The  yellowing  effect  to  the  eye  resulting 
i  this  change  was  less  than  might  have  been  expected, 
i  order  to  test  the  photographic  effect  of  these  lights  several  of  the 
ibers-mcluding  Mr  Ashman,  Mr.  J.  J.  Briginshaw,  Mr.  J.  Cadett, 
Lowan,  Mr.  Debenham,  and  some  others — adjourned  to  an  adjoining 
■en«d  Mr.  Cadett  was  selected  to  decide  the  distance  at  which 

ould  read  ordinary  print  for  each  of  the  lights  to  be  tried,  the  wicks, 
iVei\r  u°  adjusted  as  make  these  distances  as  nearly  as  possible 
•  Mr.  Ashman  exposed  a  portion  of  a  plate — which  had  been  sun- 
by  Mr.  Cowan  for  the  purpose — full  square  to  feach  light,  for  a  period 
e  minute,  at  the  reading  distance  as  found  by  Mr.  Cadett.  The  plate 
wa  then  developed  in  the  appliance  exhibited  by  Mr.  Debenham  at  the 
primus  meeting,  and  handed  round  to  the  members.  A  strong-  impression 
v  a  ound  to  have  been  produced  by  the  reflected  light,  when  used  without 
eolired  screens;  but  no  trace  of  an  image  had  resulted  from  exposure  to 


the  composite  white  light,  reflected  either  from  the  white  cardboard  or 
from  the  yellow  paper.  In  reply  to  a  question, 

Mr.  Cowan  said  that  the  plate  just  used  was  one  registering  19  on  the 
sensitometer. 

The  Chairman  said  he  would  now  repeat  the  experiment  he  had  shown 
some  time  previously  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society,  and  which  had  been 
sneered  at  at  the  time  as  unscientific,  but  which  he  considered  to  be  the 
same  in  principle  as  the  composite  light  just  shown.  The  idea,  he  might 
say,  he  had  obtained  from  Mr.  J.  W.  Swan.  Two  gas  jets  were  lighted — 
one  turned  low,  and  the  other  surrounded  by  a  globe  of  ruby  glas*.  An 
opaque  object  was  then  placed  in  such  a  position  as  to  cast  side  by  side 
shadows  from  the  two  burners  upon  a  paper  screen.  One  of  these 
shadows  was,  he  (the  Chairman)  observed,  red,  and  the  other  green.  If 
the  light  proceeding  from  these  portions  of  the  paper  were  combined  a 
compound  light  would  be  produced  similar  to  that  shown  by  Mr. 
Debenham. 

Mr.  Debenham  pointed  out  that  the  shadow  from  the  red  light  only 
appeared  green  by  contrast.  The  green-looking  space  was  simply  illuminated 
by  the  uncovered  burner,  and  to  use  the  light  from  this  in  conjunction 
with  that  from  the  red  covered  light  would  only  be  to  use  white  and  red 
light  together. 

Mr.  Haddon  remarked  that  the  eye  supplied  the  effect  of  the  colour 
complementary  to  that  actually  falling  upon  it. 

Mr.  Starnes  said  he  was  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Debenham  for  demon¬ 
strating  the  truth  of  the  remarks  which  he  (Mr.  Starnes)  had  made  as  to 
the  use  of  an  artificially- produced  white  light  obtained  by  the  superposition 
of  coloured  lights.  Those  remai’ks  had  been  denounced  by  Mr.  Lewis 
Wright  and  by  the  Editors  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography; 
but  he  was  glad  to  see  that  their  correctness  was  now  fully  demon¬ 
strated. 

Mr.  Debenham  was  afraid  he  could  not  lay  claim  to  Mr.  Starnes’s  grati¬ 
tude.  As  he  understood  it,  Mr.  Starnes  proposed  to  convert  rays  of  one 
colour  and  refrangibility  into  those  of  another  colour  and  refrangibility. 
If  two  media  could  be  employed,  each  of  which  transmitted  one  ray  of  the 
spectrum  only,  and  this  ray  was  not  the  same  for  each,  the  superposition 
of  these  media  would  produce  darkness.  All  the  available  coloured  media 
— at  all  events  when  used  of  moderate  thickness — allowed  rays  to  pass 
from  some  considerable  portion  of  the  spectrum.  Thus  the  red  and  the 
green  glasses  he  had  been  using  both  allowed  yellow  to  pass,  and  therefore, 
if  superposed,  let  yellow  light  through.  The  superposition  of  coloured 
lights  upon  a  reflecting  screen  was,  however,  quite  different  from  the 
superposition  of  coloured  screens  such  as  he  had  understood  Mr.  Starnes 
to  advocate. 

Mr.  Debenham  inquired  whether  the  Chairman  had  brought  the  lamp 
with  diffraction  grating  (which,  at  the  last  meeting,  had  been  stated  to 
produce  such  a  remarkable  effect)  for  the  purpose  of  test  and  demonstra¬ 
tion. 

The  Chairman  had  not  brought  it,  but  would  do  so  on  a  future  occasion. 
Ultimately  the  19th  instant  was  fixed  upon  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Starnes  replied  that  he  had  proposed  the  superposition  of  coloured 
lights,  and  had  not  mentioned  that  of  either  coloured  glasses  or  other 
transmitting  mediums. 

It  was  announced  that  Mr.  W.  Coles’s  leeturette  on  Altering  the  Density 
of  Gelatine  Negatives  would  be  given  on  the  12th  instant. 

- *■ - 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 

The  closing  meeting  for  the  session  of  1883-4  was  held  in  the  Royal  College 
of  Science  for  Ireland,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  21st  ult, — Mr.  Thomas 
A.  Bewley  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Howard  Grubb,  F.R.S.,  delivered  a  most  interesting  and  instructive 
discourse  on  Photographic  Lenses,  in  the  course  of  which  he  described  the 
nature  of  lenses  in  general  and  the  way  in  which  rays  of  light  were  refracted 
in  their  passage  through  them.  He  next  touched  on  the  many  errors 
arising  from  spherical  and  chromatic  aberration,  astigmatism,  &c.,  and  the 
various  means  adopted  for  the  correction  of  such  errors  in  different  types  of 
lenses  used  in  photography. 

An  animated  discussion  followed,  in  which  the  Chairman,  Messrs.  J.  V. 
Robinson,  H.  Bewley,  E.  P.  Johnson,  G.  Pirn,  and  others  took  part. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Walker  showed  a  single  “back”  which  he  had  constructed 
almost  entirely  of  Willesden  paper,  and  which  was  found  to  answer 
exceedingly  well,  being  very  light  and  portable. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  October  next. 

- » - 

LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Free  Library,  on 
Thursday,  the  29th  ult., — -Dr.  Kenyon,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  May  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
Messrs.  Cross,  Heape,  and  Stotc  were  elected  members  of  the  Association. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  the  Secretaries  of  the  Associated 
Scientific  Societies,  and  also  the  balance  sheet  of  last  year’s  soiree.  With 
reference  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Committee  contained  in  the  letter, 

Mr.  J.  H.  T.  Ellerbkck  proposed  and  Mr.  B.  Boothroyd  seconded 
a  resolution  that  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association  should 
repeat  its  guarantee  of  £5  towards  the  funds  of  the  Associated  s  >in.'  . 

Some  discussion  ensued  as  to  the  prop  isals  of  Mr.  Leslie  for  more  ex¬ 
tended  action  on  the  part  of  the  Associated  Scientific  Societies  of  Liverpool. 

Finally  Mr.  Boothroyd  proposed  and  Mr.  A.  Beer  seconded  a  resolution 
that  the  present  delegates  of  the  Association  to  the  Associated  Committee 
be  re-elected,  and  that  they  be  instructed  to  rep  >rt  further  to  the  Society 
on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Leslie's  proposals. 

Both  tho  resolutions  were  assented  to. 
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Mr.  A.  Beek  exhibited  and  explained  a  new  and  very  ingenious  changing- 

Mr.  E.  Roberts  showed  a  fine  negative  developed  by  himself  with — 

Washing  soda  .  1  ounce. 

Bromide  of  potassium  .  3  grains. 

Water .  10  ounces. 

Pyro .  10  grains. 

This  formula  had  been  given  in  the  present  year’s  Almanac,  and  Mr. 
Roberts  said  he  found  it  a  capital  developer,  giving  clean  negatives  of  good 
printing  colour  and  density. 

The  Chairman  asked  Mr,  Roberts  how  this  developer  acted  as  regards 
fog. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Day  remarked  that  an  artist  friend  of  his  had  used  the  soda 
developer  exclusively  for  some  time  with  the  very  best  results,  but  he  (Mr. 
Day)  would  like  information  as  to  rapidity  of  action. 

Mr.  Roberts  said  that  he  had  only  used  this  formula  with  some  Swan’s 
plates  which  he  had  kept  by  him  for  some  two  years,  and  with  these  plates 
lie  certainly  found  it  slow  ;  but  possibly  it  would  not  differ  from  other 
developers  in  this  respect  when  fresh  plates  were  used.  There  was  perfect 
freedom  from  fog. 

Mr.  Rogers  and  the  Chairman  exhibited  specimens  of  Mr.  George 
Smith’s  sciopticon  camera.  This  little  camera  measures  when  folded 
2f  x  5g  x  4§,  and  weighs  under  1J  pound  ;  yet  it  carries  a  3^-inch  square 
plate,  and  has  a  range  of  focus  of  from  21  to  12  inches.  The  double  dark 
slides  are  correspondingly  light,  and  the  whole  work  in  the  most  simple 
and  yet  rigid  manner ;  there  is  a  rising  front  and  a  swing  back.  The 
great  novelty  is  the  manner  in  which  the  extra  range  of  focus  is  provided 
for  without  detriment  to  the  field  of  short-focus  lenses,  and  in  this  respect 
the  pattern  is  the  very  model  of  perfection.  At  last  photographers  have 
an  apparatus  so  portable  that  it  can  be  carried  anywhere  without  fatigue, 
and  yet  of  such  range  of  power  and  rigidity  that  there  is  really  no 
drawback  in  regard  to  efficiency.  Mr.  Smith’s  persevering  efforts  to 
introduce  lightness  without  sacrifice  of  power  into  photographic  appa¬ 
ratus  have  thus  at  last  attained  a  complete  success.  A  light  stand  is  in 
course  of  preparation  ;  meanwhile,  the  original  scenograph  with  stand 
answers  perfectly  for  mountain  work. 

The  Chairman  called  attention  to  some  good  prints  of  portraits  and 
groups  taken  by  Mr.  H.  N.  Atkins  with  one  of  Smith’s  cheap  single 
lenses. 

Mr.  Watts  read  a  paper,  On  the  Development  of  Instantaneous  Pictures  [see 
page  359],  and  passed  round  a  number  of  prints  in  illustration  of  his 
remarks. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Watts  for 
his  careful  and  useful  paper,  remarked  that  the  Society  was  much  indebted 
to  Mr.  Watts  for  his  paper  and  for  the  trouble  he  had  taken  in  preparing 
negatives  to  illustrate  it.  He  (the  Chairman)  had  little  doubt  but  that  the 
principle  enunciated  by  Mr.  Watts  was  the  correct  one,  and  would  in 
practice  be  found  of  substantial  benefit.  This  was  testified  by  the  rela¬ 
tive  times  occupied  by  the  development  of  the  negatives  exhibited,  and  to 
some  extent  by  the  relative  densities  of  the  negatives;  but,  as  to  detail,  it 
was  noteworthy  that  the  difference  between  the  negatives  exhibited  in  this 
respect  was  scarcely  appreciable.  This  corresponded  with  the  recorded 
experience  as  to  different  proportions  nf  bromide  in  the  developer,  viz., 
that  a  large  proportion  of  bromide,  although  it  lengthened  the  period  of 
development,  produced  no  real  loss  of  detail. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Atkins  had,  since  the  last  meeting,  been  experimenting 
in  the  direction  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Crowe  in  his  valuable  remarks  at  the 
April  meeting,  and  found  his  formulae  work  admirably. 

Mr.  Watts  said  that  he  thought  it  important  to  use  sulphite  of  soda  in 
fresh  solution  of  pyro.,  and  alluded  to  the  tendency  of  sulphite  to  change 
to  sulphate  if  the  solutions  were  kept  too  long. 

Mr.  Crowe  exhibited  some  specimens  of  his  instantaneous  work,  taken  in 
the  streets  of  Liverpool  on  the  Queen’s  birthday. 

The  Chairman  explained  a  new  apparatus  by  Lancaster,  of  Birmingham, 
for  affixing  a  camera  to  a  bicycle. 

The  meeting,  which  was  numerously  attended,  was  then  adjourned  to 
the  last  Thursday  in  June. 

DERBY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  Rodney-chambers,  Corn  Market,  Derby,  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  the  28th  ult.,  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Cox  occupying  the  chair,  the  Derby 
Pnotographic  Society  was  formed  for  the  promotion  of  the  art. 

About  twenty  members  were  enrolled,  and  the  Society  shows  every  pros¬ 
pect  of  being  a  most  successful  undertaking.  Among  those  elected  were 
Messrs.  C.  E.  Abney,  Richard  Keene,  Arthur  J.  Cox,  H.  Arnold  Bemrose, 
J.  E.  Kaye,  J.  W.  Price,  and  T.  Scotton.  Mr.  Fred.  W.  Simpson,  Hamil- 
t  >n  Villas,  Mill  Hill,  Derby,  was  elected  Hon.  Secretary. 

The  first  meeting  will  be  held  this  month,  when  a  paper  will  be  read 
on  some  photographic  subject  by  a  member  of  the  Society,  and  will  be 
followed  by  a  discussion. 

BOLTON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  first  outdoor  meeting  of  the  season  was  held  on  Saturday,  the  24th 
ult.,  at  Adlington,  near  Chorley.  The  weather  was  beautifully  fine  and 
clear,  and  caused  a  good  muster  of  members  to  assemble.  About  twenty 
(including  some  friends)  left  Trinity-street  station  for  Chorley,  and  thence 
walked  on  to  Yarrow.  ^  As  most  of  the  members  were  fully  armed  for 
photographic  warfare  their  appearance  caused  no  little  surprise  to  the 
natives,  and  in  one  or  more  instances  the  object  of  the  strange  party  was 
rather  energetically  canvassed. 

The  woods  behind  Yarrow  hotel  proved  fertile  in  “bits,”  and  the 
members  soon  began  operations.  Modesty  prevents  us  stating  the  number 
of  plates  exposed,  but  the  manufacturers  certainly  had  an  “innings,” 


Proceeding  through  the  woods  the  party  emerged  on  the  banks  of  t’i  c  1 
above  Adlington.  Not  “striking  ile”  a  start  was  made  f>>i  the  Bol  uni 
elysium— Rivington.  Plates  were  exposed  on  the  house  and  b-diilil 
grounds  of  the  late  Mr.  Martin,  and  it  was  getting  late  in  the  ev<n  . 
when  a  reunion  took  place  at  the  “  Black  Lad  for  t>  a. 

Thanks  to  the  kindly  forethought  of  Mr.  R.  Harwood,  t<  a  was 
served  and  fully  appreciated.  Great  praise  is  indeed  duo  to  mine  lm 
for  the  liberality  of  her  catering.  After  spending  some  time  in  at  mi  - 
around  the  lakes  a  start  was  made  for  Horwioh  Station,  and  the  p 
arrived  in  Bolton  about  nine  o’clock.  The  trip  was  thoroughly  eni  . 
and  it  is  hoped  that  future  outdoor  meetings  may  bo  favoured  with  kin 
weather. 

The  next  meeting  is  appointed  to  take  place  at  New  Brighton. 


NORTH  STAFFORDSHIRE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATE 

A  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  instant 
the  Mechanics’  Institute,  Hanley,— Mr.  C.  Alfieri,  Vice-President,  in 
chair. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Burgess  exhibited  two  instantaneous  shutters  received  fr 
Mr.  J.  J.  Atkinson,  of  Liverpool — the  “ Kirkby  ”  and  “Eclipse.” 

The  Chairman  exhibited  two  shutters  of  his  own  manufacture,  I,, 
opening  and  closing  in  the  centre,  working  behind  the  lenses,  and  formi 
at  the  same  time  the  sliding-front  of  the  camera,  the  weight  of  the  \vh 
being  but  a  few  ounces. 

A  shutter  sent  by  Messrs.  Reynolds  and  Branson  was  also  exhibited. 

It  was  unanimously  agreed  that,  as  the  Society  could  work  more  ham 
niously  free  from  the  professional  element,  with  the  exception  of  o 
gentleman,  the  names  of  the  above  be  erased  from  the  list  of  membei 
and  that  the  Society  henceforward  be  designated  the  “  North  Staff*  >rdshi 
Amateur  Photographic  Association,”  the  following  gentlemen  constitutii 
the  committee: — Messrs.  Emery,  Alfieri,  Burgess,  Taylor,  Insull,  Kara 
ton,  and  Kirkby. 

It  was  resolved  that  an  excursion  be  made  on  Wednesday,  June  25th,  t 
Alton  and  Froghall,  per  conveyance  from  Stoke-on-Trent,  the  in*  inhere  t 
assemble  there,  each  to  have  the  privilege  of  bringing  a  lady  friend.  1 
v  as  also  resolved  to  engage  permanently  a  room  at  the  Potteries  Mechanic1 
Institute,  Hanley,  for  purposes  of  holding  meetings,  giving  demon dra 
tions,  &c. 

After  some  interesting  conversation  and  discussion  upon  various  photo 
graphic  topics  the  meeting  was  terminated. 


BERLIN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  CULTIVATION  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

This  Society  met  on  the  21st  March, — Professor  H.  W.  Vogel  in  thechaii 
Several  new  members  were  admitted. 

A  letter  from  Paris  was  then  read,  in  which  Herr  Trant  describe 
Klary's  method  of  colouring  photographs,  so  as  to  make  them  look  lik 
water-colour  drawings,  and  a  new  retouching  pencil  by  Faber. 

Herr  V.  Kolkow  inquired  what  was  the  best  sort  of  glass  for  the  roof 1 
a  glass-house,  and  several  of  the  members  present  recounted  their  e> 
periences  with  different  sorts  of  glass.  He  (Herr  Kolkow)  then  mentione 
that  some  Westendorp  gelatine  plates,  which  had  been  taken  on  a  Nortl 
Pole  expedition,  and  had  been  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  30  ,  ha 
behaved  very  well ;  but,  unfortunately,  most  of  them  appeared  ovei 
exposed. 

Herr  Tschentscher  sent  some  cuff-studs  ornamented  with  photograph) 
portraits,  the  preparation  of  which  he  makes  a  speciality.  The  pictur 
side  of  the  photograph  is  coated  with  gelatine  and  affixed  to  the  back  of 
round  glass,  and  then  the  whole  fixed  by  adamantine  cement  to  a  stud  bad 
Herr  Tschentscher  complained  that  the  photographs  generally  soon  turnr 
yellow,  and  inquired  whether  that  might  be  caused  by  the  gelatine  or  ti 
cement? 

No  one  being  acquainted  with  the  cement  named,  it  was  not  possible 
say-  anything  positive  on  that  point;  but  one  of  the  front  plates  whi 
was  pulled  off  from  the  stud  part  was  pronounced  to  have  an  acid  tast 
and  the  probability  is  that  acid  in  the  cement  was  the  cause  of  the  yellowim 
It  was  said  that  many  of  the  cements  sold  under  various  names  consr 
mainly  of  gelatine  and  acetic  acid. 

Herr  Cheistmann  remai'ked  that  pictures  mounted  with  gelatine  upo 
glass  yellow  more  rapidly  than  those  mounted  in  the  usual  way — perliap 
owing  to  the  acid  in  the  gelatine. 

The  programme  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  was  the 
discussed,  particular  attention  being  given  to  the  standard  stop3.  Sotn 
members  approved  of  the  idea,  while  others  considered  it  impracticabl 
and  the  gradations  not  gradual  enough.  _  j 

Herr  Graf  showed  some  plaque  portraits  and  an  embossing  press.  Th 
portraits  were  much  admired;  but  it  was  suggested  that  they  wanted  soin 
protection  from  air  and  dust,  either  in  the  form  of  a  glazed  frame  or  of 
coat  of  varnish. 

Herr  Kuktze  exhibited  a  large  collection  of  landscapes  and  architecture 
views.  .  .  j 

The  Chairman  gave  an  account  of  his  experiments  towards  giving  tn 
true  optical  value  of  colours  to  photographic  reproductions  of  pictures.  H 
showed  a  photograph  of  a  colour  scale  taken  by  the  old  method,  and  tn 
same  by  a  newer  method.  The  difference  between  them  was  very  striking 
Chrome  yellow,  yellow  ochre,  and  Schweinfurt’s  green  all  appeared  light! 
than  ultramarine  blue.  Red  lead  and  vermilion  were  both  lighter  tha) 
formerly.  Alizarine,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  new  method  of  Btaimnj 
films,  is.  darker  than  formerly. 

The  short  lecture  was  listened  to  with  great  interest,  and  at  its  con 
elusion  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 
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ALBUMENISED  PAPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

wrLBMBN.-Por  some  time  past  I  have  used  almost  exclusively  the 
v-sensitised  paper  now  so  common.  Tins,  though  undoubtedly  con- 
mt  and  possessing  some  advantages,  has  also  disadvantages,  wmch 

e  me  desirous  of  giving  it  up. 

it  I  find,  nowadays,  that  I  cannot  sensitise  my  own  paper  to  give 
ts  at  all  approaching  those  I  obtain  on  the  ready-sensitised,  nor  even 
1  to  those  I  once  obtained  with  ease.  Comparing  some  of  my  pictures, 
uced  before  the  days  of  ready-sensitised  papers,  I  can  but  sigh  and 
that  I  could  equal  them  now.  . 

hat  is  the  reason  of  this  falling  off  ?  I  am  myself  convinced  that  it  is 
m  papers  supplied  at  the  present  time  (I  have  tried  most  of  them 
iod  repute,  with  similar  results),  for  only  a  few  weeks  ago  I  acciden- 
came  across  a-quarter  sheet  of  albumenised  paper  that  must  have  been 
\  y  possession  at  least  twelve  years,  and  upon  trying  it,  as  a  matter  of 
uisity,  I  was  surprised  and  struck  with  the  marked  difference  in  its 
viour  as  compared  with  modern  samples.  Not  only  was  the  quality  of 
h  prints  better  than  I  am  now  accustomed  to,  but  the  results  were 
o  vithout  any  trouble  or  “nursing”  in  the  toning  and  fixing.. 

as  I  believe,  the  modern  paper  is  at  fault,  cannot  something  be  done 
duce  paper  makers  or  albumenisers  to  revert  to  their  old  methods  ?  If 
merely  a  matter  of  using  pure  albumen,  stronger  salting,  a  more  care- 
-sized  paper,  or  anything  else  that  adds  to  its  cost,  then  I  for  one 
d  gladly  pay  twice,  thrice,  or  ten  times  the  extra  cost  to  get  a  good 
le.°  Albumenising  is  not  an  operation  that  can  be  performed  on  a 
l  scale,  or  I  would  be  independent  of  commercially  albumenised  paper, 
there  anything  that  can  be  done  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  prints 
ivied  upon  a  weakly-salted  or  albumenised,  but  otherwise  good,  paper? 
I’l  makers  of  the  ready  sensitised  article  appear  to  have  some  such  secret, 
am,  yours,  &c.,  A.  E.  P. 

melon,  J une  4, 1884. 

— *. — 

IMPROVEMENTS  AND  DISCOVERIES. 

To  the  Editors. 


and  simplicity.  It  consists  of  an  adapter,  which  is  placed  in  the 
lantern  and  allowed  to  remain  there.”  And  then  follows  a  detailed 
account,  illustrated  by  a  drawing,  and  giving  all  the  necessary  measure¬ 
ments  for  constructing  the  adapter  that  is  in  general  use  at  the  present 
day  for  exhibiting  slides  of  one  standard  size. — Eds.] 

- * - 

CHANGING  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  following  may  be  useful  to  some  reader : — A  year  ago 
I  had  a  changing-box  made  of  light  American  wood  and  the  size  of  camera 
I  use  for  whole  plates.  When  out  for  a  day  the  box  holds  camera,  plates, 
&e.  That  makes  only  one  box  to  carry. 

The  sleeves  I  got  made  of  brown  leather,  which  is  much  better  than  any 
textile  fabric.  I  have  used  the  same  box  lately  for  changing  plates 
(quarter  size)  in  the  studio,  and  find  it  much  more  pleasant  for  the  eyes 
than  shutting  myself  in  the  room  to  change  plates,  and  rush  out  in  the 
glare  of  the  glass-house.  (Take  note  who  wants  to  take  care  of  the  eyes.) 

There  is  nothing  easier  than  changing  plates  by  fed  in;/  in  the  box.  I 
read  of  someone  who  tried  their  blankets  for  a  changing-bag  !  This  is 
better.  I  changed  twenty-two  quarter-plates  the  other  day,  using  my 
waterproof  coat  for  a  bag.  Button  up  the  front  and  lay  the  coat  flat 
down,  keeping  the  back  up  ;  fold  in  below  the  lower  part  so  that  it  may  be 
close  and  tight ;  insert  the  dark  slide  at  the  neck  opening,  and  fold  undei 
the  same  ;  hands  in  through  the  sleeves,  and  see  it  is  close,  and  you  can 
change  plates  without  any  light  getting  on  them  if  your  coat  be  really 
waterproof.  Try  it  if  you  ever  leave  your  changing-box  behind  and  find 
yourself  in  a  “fix;”  though  that  was  not  the  case  with, — Yours,  &c., 

Lerwick,  Shetland,  May  28,  1884.  C.  Spence. 


Itoti’s  antr  (SJnwros, 

George  Baxter  inquires : — “  What  will  be  the  effect  if  I  place  a  piece  of 

pale  green  glass  in  front  of  the  lens  when  I  take  a  landscape?” - In 

reply  to  this  we  inquire,  in  return — “Why  not  try  the  experiment,  and 
let  us  know  the  result?” 


NTLEMEN, — Under  the  heading  of  “  A  Correction,”  Mr.  A.  Mackie 
i  ;  the  credit  of  the  discovery  of  water  in  the  place  of  air  for  the  releasing 
i »f  tches  attached  to  photographic  shutters  to  Mr.  Sands.  This  I  believe 
o  incorrect,  as  our  esteemed  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Manchester  Photo - 
lie  Society,  Mr.  W.  J.  Chadwick,  patented  that  and  other  fluids  and 
fluids. 

the  same  article  which  called  forth  Mr.  Mackie's  remarks  there  is  an 
ion  to  a  new  mechanical  arrangement  for  releasing  catches  patented  by 
MvWarnerke.  This  I  have  had  attached  to  my  camera  for  the  last  three 
,  and  others  I  have  made  for  members  of  our  Society.  This  is  another 
e  instances  in  which  two  minds  arrive  at  the  same  result,  and  which 
ages  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  have  been  so  familiar 
during  the  past  few  years.  The  one  I  have  attached  at  present  I 
helve  is  a  decided  improvement  on  Mr.  Warnerke’s,  as  instead  of  the 
mcm  being  a  push  it  is  a  pull,  which  enables  it  to  be  attached  to  a  flap 
er  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  open  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period, 
ar  to  Cadett’s  pneumatic  flap.  The  inner  coil  of  wire  I  make  upon  a 
ing  needle  running  in  the  lathe,  afterwards  covering  it  with  Maw’s 
:  india-rubber  tubing  used  for  feeding  bottles.  Eor  the  inner  wire  I 
itute  catgut,  which  I  find  far  preferable  to  any  metallic  motor,  as  .it  is 
iable  to  become  bent  and  gives  more  elasticity  to  the  arrangement 
finished. 

1  lall  have  great  pleasure  in  sending  you  a  camera  to  which  it  is  attached 
vur  inspection,  if  you  think  it  would  be  of  any  service. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 
toria  Cottage,  Vernon  Grove,  Eccles,  1 A  W.  BROUGHTON. 

Manchester,  May  31,  1884. 

[  will  afford  us  pleasure  to  examine  the  camera. — Eds.] 


all 


THE  REGISTERING  LANTERN  CARRIER, 

To  the  Editors. 

ntlemen, — Our  Mr.  William  Chadwick  thinks  your  article  on  Lantern 
dries  in  this  week’s  journal  reads  somewhat  as  though  Messrs. 


•  >ajey  were  the  original  inventors  (or  proprietors)  of  the  registering 
rn  carrier. 

.  William  Chadwick,  Mr.  Arthur  Coventry,  and  the  late  Mr.  Michael 
n  used  a  carrier  of  this  description,  for  a  single  size  slide,  seventeen  or 
een  years  ago — thus  five  or  six  years  before  Oakley’s  commenced 
less.  _  S.  ,  • 

le  carriers  for  registering  the  various  size  of  slides  is  undoubtedly  the 
nal  invention  of  Mr.  Chadwick,  and  those  made  fay  him  were  perfect 
IS  °f  apparatus,  although  the  imitations  inade  by  other  firms  were  far 
being  so.  (See  his  contribution  to  The  British  Journal  Photo- 
hic  Almanac  in  1878). — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  R.  H. 

ferpooi,  May  30,  1884. 

(he  first  registering  carrier  for  lantern  slides  of  which  we  have  any 
•’cc  int  is  that  described  in  the  issue  of  The  British  Journal  of 
Ph’ography  for  January  10,  1868,  in  an  article  by  the  then  Editor, 
ended  Transparencies :  How  to  Mount  and  How  to  Exhibit  Them,  in 
the:ourse  of  which  our  predecessor  says  :  —  “  The  method  we  are  now 
alxfc  to  advocate  is  one  that  we-designed  many  years  ago,  and  have 
hai  n  constant  use  ever  since.  There  is- no  person  to  whom ,^e.  have 
pMu  Or  recommended  it  Who  has  not  been  pleased  with  its  efficiency 


Henry  Martin  inquires  what  has  been  the  final  outcome  of  the  addition 
of  iodide  of  mercury  to  the  developing  solution,  as  recommended  by 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Newton,  of  New  York. - We  reply  to  this  by  saying  that 

we  do  not  know.  In  the  hands  of  ourselves  and  a  few  friends  it  was  not 
found  to  produce  the  effects  indicated. 

Uranus. — This  correspondent  desires  to  have  our  opinion  on  a  solution  of 
iodine  in  ammonia  as  a  detergent  in  the  case  of  several  very  bad  silver 

stains  on  his  hands. - It  is  certainly  a  desperate  remedy,  but  still  it  is 

a  remedy,  for  the  evil  of  which  “Uranus  ”  complains.  All  we  would  say 
is  this: — See  that  the  iodine  is  always  largely  in  excess,  and  then  no 
danger  will  accrue. 

B.  F.  says  he  has  tried  a  method  of  mounting  prints  recommended  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  A.  Cowan  and  others,  but  without  success.  He  applied 
starch  to  the  backs  of  the  prints  and  also  to  the  face  of  the  mounting- 
board,  and  allowed  both  to  become  dry.  He  then  passed  a  damp  sponge 
over  the  surface  of  the  mount,  and,  laying  a  print  down  upon  it,  pressed 
them  in  close  contact ;  but,  after  allowing  a  reasonable  time  for  them  to 

become  dry,  he  found  that  they  were  not  attached  at  all. - We  have  no 

doubt  the  failure  in  this  case  arose  from  the  pressure  having  been  alto¬ 
gether  insufficient  to  bring  the  print  into  the  requisite  close  contact  with 
the  mount.  We  can  testily  to  the  efficacy  of  the  system  when  properly 
worked  with  the  degree  of  pressure  necessary  to  its  being  effectively 
done. 

Batchelder  and  Co.  (Melbourne). — Our  correspondents  inform  us  of  an 
invention  made  and  perfected  by  an  amateur  in  New  Zealand,  by  which 
any  amount  of  angle  of  view  can  be  included.  It  differs  in  construction 
from  the  pantascopie  camera,  or  from  any  other  previously  described.  A 
print  measuring  24  x  5  inches  and  embracing  an  angle  of  140"  has  been 
seen  by  our  correspondents,  who  inquire  if  such  an  apparatus  would  be 
likely  to  “take”  in  this  country.  This  is  a  matter  upon  which  we  have  great 
diffidence  in  offering  advice.  At  various  times  in  the  course  of  the  past 
thirty  years  panoramic  cameras  have  been  introduced,  some  of  which 
have  been  most  effective,  and  yet  none  of  them  have,  so  far  as  we  can 
learn,  been  commercially  successful.  We  shall  be  glad  to  put  any  maker 
desirous  of  taking  it  up  in  communication  with  our  correspondents  at 
the  Antipodes. 

Phototyper  would  like  to  be  informed  of  a  method  by  which  collodion' 
negatives  from  engravings  could  be  rendered  very  intense,  so  as  to  stand 
severe  printing  in  a  strong  light  without  the  whites  becoming  affected. 

- Answer:  There  are  two  among  many  other  methods  of  intensifica-- 

tion  by  either  of  which  he  will  attain  the  desired  end.  The  fir*t  consists 
in  bleaching  the  negative,  after  being  fixed  and  washed,  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  to  which  have  been  added 
a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid.  After  the  deposit  has  become  quite 
white  wash  carefully,  and  apply  a  ten-grain  solution  of  Schlippe’s  salt, 
by  which  the  image  will  be  made  of  a  dense  brown  colour.  By  the  other 
method  the  negative,  after  fixing  and  washing,  is  bleached  by  a  solution 
of  bromide  of  copper,  followed,  after,  being  washed,  by  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  This  gives  great  opacity  to  the  deposit.  If  any  diffi¬ 
culty  in  procuring  the  bromide  of  copper  be  experienced  it  may  be  readily 
made  by  dissolving  nearly  equal  parts  of  bromide  of  potassium  and  sul¬ 
phate  of  copper  in  different  vessels  and  mixing  them  together.  Nicety 
of  proportions  is  riot  required  in  this  case,  nor  doed  the  presence  of  tliG" 
Sulphate  Of  potash  interfere  with  iW  working. 
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W.  T>.  R.  has  an  accumulation  of  gelatine  plates  that  he  has  made  at 
various  times  for  experimental  purposes,  some  of  them  being  very  rich  in 
silver.  He  inquires  if  there  be  any  ready  method  by  which  he  can 
recover  this  silver,  which,  in  his  estimation,  must  amount  to  many 

ounces. - In  reply:  Let  him  immerse  them  in  a  fixing  bath  and  then 

recover  the  silver  in  the  form  of  sulphide,  in  the  usual  way. 

Rev.  Benj.  F.  Stopare.— Our  correspondent  has  become  the  possessor  of 
a  fine  engraving  by  Goupil,  executed  by  the  Rousillon  process,  and  he 
inquires  if  we  can  afford  him  some  information  concerning  the  process  of 

engraving  employed. - So  far  as  we  know  the  Rousillon  process  is 

similar  to  one  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Woodbury,  who  invented  it  and  introduced 
it  sufficiently  to  enable  any  skilled  workman  to  carry  it  into  practical 
effect.  The  Rousillon  method  may,  however,  be  quite  different.  Being 
worked  as  a  secret  process  we  have  no  means  of  pronouncing  upon  it ; 
but  we  are  at  one  with  our  correspondent  regarding  the  admirable 
results  obtained  by  its  agency. 

- - - 

ferljatt0£  dklumtt. 

We  will  exchange  a  Meagher’s  10  x  8  portable  camera  and  slide,  gem  and 
Victoria  camera,  nine  lenses,  cost  £7,  and  enlarging  lantern.  Wanted, 
large  roller,  offers,  or  cash. — Address,  Simmons  and  Lawrie,  Galway. 

I  will  exchange  a  10  x  8  view  camera,  long  bellows,  screw  adjustment, 
single  and  double  dark  slides,  for  back  volumes  of  The  British  Journal 
op  Photography  or  Photo.  News.— Address,  W.  E.  Debenham,  Mas- 
singham-house,  Haverstock-hill,  N.W. 

I  will  exchange  a  good  exterior  background,  glass  bath,  dish  and  dipper, 
dark  tent  with  tripod,  two  show  mounts,  and  cash,  for  Dallmeyer’s  or 
Ross’s  view  lens  to  take  61  x  8^  picture. — Address,  H.  Mower,  photo¬ 
grapher,  29,  South-street,  Exeter,  Devon. 

Wanted,  a  binocular  stereoscopic  camera,  with  one  or  more  dark  slides, 
with  or  without  lenses,  in  exchange  for  a  gentleman’s  good  silver  watch, 
or  Victoria  camera  and  lenses,  perfect,  or  offers. — Address,  21, 
Bartholomew-street,  St.  Olave’s-row,  Exeter. 

I  will  exchange  a  whole-plate  portrait  lens,  fitted  with  diaphragms,  equal  to 
new  in  condition,  also  two  quarter-plates,  one  by  Cox  and  the  other  by 
Darlot.  Wanted,  a  1a  wide-angle  landscape  lens,  81  x  O.j;  difference 
in  cash  adjusted. — Address,  Vernon,  Ton  bridge-road,  Maidstone. 

Wanted,  a  12  x  10  portable  camera,  with  double  slides,  or  10  x  8  rapid 
rectilinear  or  rapid  symmetrical  for  10  x  8  plates,  in  exchange  for  any  of 
the  following: — View  lens,  for  16  x  14  plates,  interior  background,  grass 
mat  (new),  iron  flower-stand,  or  four-wheel  dark  van  for  cob  horse. — 
Address,  J.  Burgoyne,  Coventry-road,  Birmingham. 


JUtsixim  t0  Comsponimtts. 

£5T  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Notice. — Each  Correspondent  is  required  to  enclose  his  name  and  address, 
although  not  necessarily  for  publication.  Communications  may,  when  thought 
desirable,  appear  under  a  nom  de  plume  as  hitherto,  or,  by  preference, 
under  three  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Such  signatures  as  “  Constant  Reader ,” 
“ Subscriber ,”  &.C.,  should  be  avoided.  Correspondents  not  conforming  to 
this  rule  will  therefore  understand  the  reason  for  the  omission  of  their 
comm  unications. 

Photographs  Registered. — 

Thomas  Riley,  52,  Manchester  road,  Burnley. — Two  Photographs  of  the 
Laying  of  the  Foundation  Stone  of  Victoria  Hospital  for  Burnley  and 
District. 

W.  Lang,  Jun.—  Anal.  Zeitschr.,  23,  33-35. 

J.  Knowles._ — Sealing-wax  varnish  —  such  as  that  used  for  electrical 
machines — is  simply  ordinary  red  sealing-wax  dissolved  in  methylated 
spirit. 

Pyro. — There  is  no  satisfactory  way  of  making  enlargements  direct  on 
canvas.  The  powder  or  the  carbon  process  is  the  best  we  know  of  for 
such  pictures. 

O.  P.  S.-F  rom  the  description  given  of  the  instrument  we  believe  it  to  be 
an  orthographic  lens;  but  without  seeing  it  we  could  not  pronounce 
definitely  with  respect  to  its  capabilities. 

A.  S.  Ferguson. — There  is  nothing  at  all  extraordinary  in  the  first  washing 
water  of  your  prints  having  a  strongly  acid  x'eactiop  to  litmus  paper. 
Most  rcady-sensitisod  papers  are  strongly  acid. 

Benjamin. — The  affair  is  more  of  a  toy  thaij  a  really  serviceable  photo¬ 
graphic  apparatus.  So  far  as  wo  are  aware  it  is  not  now  an  article 
of  commerce,  for  we  have  not  seen  one  for  several  years,  except  in  an 
auction  room. 

A.  T.  Pen  fold. — Do  not  send  the  kaolin  itself  to  the  refiner,  but  wash  it 
in  two  or  three  changes  of  water  containing  a  little  nitric  acid.  Add 
this  water  to  the  washing  waters  from  the  prints;  then  the  silver  will  be 
precipitated  as  chloride  when  the  salt  is  added. 

W.  J.  S. — The  spots  are  doubtless  caused  by  metallic  particles  detached 
from  the  li  gold-edged  ”  cards  upon  which  the  prints  are  mounted.  Pure 
gold  leaf  would  have  no  effect  on  the  prints  should  any  small  particles 
get  detached  and  come  in  contact  with  the  photograph. 

Argol, — Your  chief  fault  appears  to  be  in  the  employment  of  a  too  high 
temperature  in  emulsifying.  The  variations  in  the  formulae-  would  pro¬ 
duce  no  such  effects.  It  is  also  possible  that  you  are  employing  tbt) 
email  rt  quantity  bi  gelatin^  in  thd  feSfrlifcfr  ntfigo  of  the  prbcu&f. 


T.  B.  (Liverpool).  —Your  query  should  be  put  t<>  a  respectable  Milic  • 
We  cannot  undertake  to  answer  questions  on  purely  legal  uiati' 
From  your  statement  we  should  surmise  that  you  have  good  caus  { 
action,  and  morally  you  should  succeed.  Consult  a  solicitor  witl  t 
delay. 

L.  II.  W. — Two  thicknesses  of  the  orange  paper  enclosed  will  answer  q  . 
well  for  the  window  of  a  dark  room  where  only  collodion  plates  . 
manipulated.  We  fear,  however,  the  colour  will  not  prove  \ 
permanent.  Keep  a  watch  upon  it,  and  make  a  change  as  soon 
the  outside  sheet  shows  signs  of  fading. 

J.  S.  R. — Without  actually  trying  the  paper  it  is  impossible  to  give 
opinion  as  to  whether  it  will  yield  purple  tones.  You  must  bear  in  m 
that  rich  purple  tones  in  prints  depend  nearly  as  much  upon  the  ehara< 
of  the  negative  as  upon  the  paper.  If  the  negative  be  unsuitable  i 
impossible  to  get  purple  tones  on  any  paper. 

Thos.  Benton. — Your  failure,  we  should  say,  is  due  to  your  employin 
sample  of  gelatine  that  contained  alum,  or,  possibly,  it  was  acid.  In 
processes  dependent  upon  the  solubility  of  bichromated  gelatine  a  v 
pure  sample  of  gelatine  is  imperative.  That  which  you  have  employ 
is,  we  know,  very  unsuitable  for  such  purposes. 

C.  Watson. — Yes;  mix  the  two  kinds  of  residue  together  before  you  se ' 
them.  We  advise  you,  after  mixing,  to  make  the  residue  thoroufl 
dry,  pound  it  in  a  mortar,  and  then  pass  it  through  a  sieve.  By  tl 
means  you  will  reduce  it  in  bulk  and  remove  all  extraneous  matter,  a 
so  assist  the  refiner,  enabling  him  to  make  a  smaller  charge  for  n  ducii 

Alpha. — The  reason  your  collodion  turned  quite  red  as  soon  as  the  iodi 
was  added  is  that  the  ether  was  in  fault.  You  say  you  have  had  it 
stock  for  “two  or  three  years,”  and  that  the  bottle  it  was  kept  in  v 
only  half  full.  The  ether  being  at  fault  is  further  proved  by  the  ranc 
smell  you  say  it  has.  We  fear  you  will  not  now  succeed  in  making  it 
good  working  collodion,  although  you  may  be  able  to  render  it  colour h 

E.  A.  COULES. — Your  failure,  in  making  a  solution  of  india-rubber, 
twofold: — In  the  first  place:  you  have  used  benzoline,  in  which  rubb 
is  not  soluble,  instead  of  benzole,  in  which  it  is.  In  the  second  plaei 
you  have  employed  vulcanised  rubber,  and  that  is  insoluble,  even  i 
benzole.  Try  again,  using  benzole  and  good  bottle  rubber.  If  ynuca 
get  “masticated”  rubber  in  your  neighbourhood  it  is  the  best  kind  i 
employ,  as  it  will  dissolve  more  readily. 

Lex.  —  We  have  always  succeeded  very  well  with  the  ozone  bleacl 
Perhaps  with  more  experience  you  will  succeed  better.  The  best  plan 
reducing  by  abrasion  is  that  of  Mr.  Barber,  who  recommends  the  film  I 
be  gently  rubbed  with  cuttle-fish  powder.  In  our  hands  the  former  pla 
is  the  more  satisfactory.  Messrs.  Hopkin  and  Williams  vdll  supply  tl 
chemicals  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  purity.  The  foreign  pyrogallic  aci 
named  by  you  is  of  very  good  quality  indeed ;  so  is  the  English  mam 
factured  by  the  above  firm. 


Photographic  Club. — At  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  this  Club,  s 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  on  Wednesday  next,  the  11th  inst.,  tl 
subject  for  discussion  will  he — On  the  B<st  Methods  of  Prescrvk 
Sensitised  Paper.  Saturday  afternoon  meeting  at  Hampstead  Heatl 
North  End,  aud  West  Heath.  (Members  will  meet  at  the  Bull  an 
Bush,  at  0  30. 

Photographic  Society  oe  Great  Britain. — The  next  ordinal- 


meeting  of  this  Society  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  next,  the  10th  inst 
at  eight  p.m.,  at  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Roy  <1  Society 
Painters  in  Water  Colours,  when  the  discussion  upon  Mr.  W.  II 
Dehenhain’s  paper,  read  at  the  last  meeting,  will  be  taken.  Papei 
will  also  he  read  on  Commercial  Fabrics  Suitable  for  Da  lc  Room  Ilium 
nation,  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Sawyer,  and  on  silver  Prints,  by  Mr.  E.  Dunmor 
Balloon  Ascent. — We  are  favoured  with  the  following  from  M 
Cecil  V.  Shadbolt  :  —  “  T  he  first  ascent  of  our  new  balloon  (at  preset 
without  any  name)  took  place,  on  Saturday  aftenioon  last,  from  t 
Ciystal  Palace,  at  about  5.20,  when  we  had  a  must  enjoyable  tri 
Toe  little  machine  fully  realised  all  expectations  and  lifted  three  persm 
easily.  There  were  in  the  car  General  Brine,  Mr.  Dale,  and  mysel 
and  the  ascent  was  a  very  steady  one.  We  did  not  go  much  beyom 
2,600  feet  high,  and  when  over  Croydon  at  that  altitude  a  pigeon  w; 
let  loose,  which  reached  its  home  at  Chislehui-st  about  two  hours  late 
Another  despatched  five  minutes  after  the  first  did  not  g^-t  in  unt'l  aft< 
dark.  The  descent  was  effected  at  Woodcote  Grove,  Wailingto; 
Surrey,  on  Hie  estate  of  Mr.  Puckle,  who,  wjth  his  son,  aocorded  us 
hearty  and  courteous  reception,  and,  after  having  entertained  us  at  li 
house,  kindly  placed  his  wagonette  at  our  disposal,  in  which  we  drov 
to  the  station,  the  balloon  having  previously  been  sent  on  by  a  car 
also  belonging  to  our  host.” 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

■'e  should  not  have  noticed  a  matter  which  somewhat  affects  us, 
H  it  not  been  that  the  correspondence  published  in  another 
i.amn  (a  portion  only  of  what  we  have  received)  proves  that  the 
ter  to  wliich  reference  is  there  made  has  already  produced  an 
ipression — so  far,  we  are  glad  to  say  as  it  affects  us,  favour- 
le  to  our  side.  The  charges,  if  we  can  so  call  them,  are  also  by 
is  time  in  the  hands  of  every  member  of  the  Photographic  Society 
Great  Britain,  a  very  large  percentage  of  whom  are  country 
embers  who,  beyond  the  Society’s  Journal ,  have  no  means  of 
juging  either  the  opinions  of  their  fellow-members  or  the  cor- 
jitness  or  otherwise  of  the  reports  of  its  meetings. 

In  order,  then,  to  prevent  any  misapprehension  on  the  part  of 
in-resident  members  we  shall  make  a  few  explanatory  remarks; 
f  :1,  as  many  of  our  own  readers  are  not  members  of  the  Society, 
1  append  Mr.  Herbert  B.  Berkeley’s  letter  in  full,  which  appeared 
i  the  last  number  of  the  Parent  Society’s  Journal,  in  order  that 
tsy  may  be  able  to  judge  the  value  of  his  complaint : — 

29,  Southampton-roiv,  W.C.,  May  3rd. 

j  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Would  it  not  be  well  to  revive  a  former  custom  of  sending  out 
eis  for  the  correction  of  members  who  have  spoken  at  the  meetings, 

1  ether  general  or  technical  ? 

Errors  and  omissions  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  this  Journal,  and 
lb  only  in  the  reports  of  other  journals,  where,  under  the  present 
lit  "in  of  publication  of  a  non-offic;al  character,  such  errors  must 
main  inevitable.  By  the  way,  I  fail  to  see  any  logic  in  the  conclu- 
i  ii  that,  were  the  publication  of  the  reports  of  meetings  now  contained 
i  the  weekly  photographic  press  delayed  until  the  full  and  corrected 
(  esumably)  report  could  be  taken  from  this  Journal,  such  publication 
t  uld  form  “stale  news.'’  As  well  might  we  say  that  the  papers  so 
(  ayed  in  publication  are  “stale  news.”  I  take  it.  correctly  speaking, 
tit  the  paper  read  requires  publication  rather  before  the  remarks 
i  de  upon  it  than  after  them.  Hence,  delay  in  the  publication  of  the 
c  cussions  arising  upon  papers  should  be  an  advantage  of  some  impor- 
tice.  Properly,  one  and  the  same  issue  should  contain  both  paper 
£  1  the  discussion  upon  it. 

But  the  best  argument  of  all  must  be  that  at  present  the  reports  in 
li  weekly  press  are  meagre  and  incorrect;  while,  I  admit,  that  those 
i  this  Journal  might  be  improved  upon  by  adhering  to  the  practice  of 
tiding  out  slips  for  correction.* 

Again,  in  any  case,  what  is  the  use  of  “fresh  news”  if  it  is  not  to  be 
(pended  upon  as  correct? 

t  should  suppose  that  many  who  are  readers  of  the  photographic 
ess  must  be  of  much  the  same  opinion  as  myself  unon  these  matters. — 
un,  sir,  yours  faithfully,  Herbert  B.  Berkeley. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  management  of  the  Society’s  Journal  and 
e  sending  out  of  slips  we  have  nothing  to  do,  and  shall  confine 
irselves  to  the  portion  of  the  letter  which  affects  the  “weekly 
jirnals,”  premising  that  under  the  “  present  system  of  reporting/’ 
"nether  official  or  “unofficial,”  or,  indeed,  under  any  system 
Matever,  it  is  perhaps  inevitable  that  errors  must  remain — at  least 

I  the  opinions  of  some.  If  the  condensation  of  a  speaker’s 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  letter,  I  have  been  informed  that  the  slips  are  still 
sjt  out  for  the  corrections  of  members  who  have  spoken  at  the  meetings  of  the 
>-  lety— I  presume  whether  general  or  technical.  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  not 
r  jived  such  after  the  more  recent  occasions  on  which  I  have  made  a  remark ;  and 
tjt  certain  errors  I  have  observed  in  the  reports,  from  time  to  time,  lead  me  to  infer 

I I  my  statement  was  correct.  I  also  had  further  reason  for  my  belief,  into  which  it 
'  not  be  necessary  to  enter.  It  may  be,  then,  that  slips  do  uot  always  reach  the 
uds  of  (or  are  mislaid  by)  the  members  to  whom  they  are  seat. 


remarks  while  still  retaining  bis  sense  constitute  error,  the  whole 
science  of  reporting  is  vicious;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  care¬ 
ful  elaboration,  extension,  and  final  polishing  of  a  speech  until  it 
represents  what  the  speaker  himself  thinks  he  intended  or 
j  ought  to  have  said  be  the  ideal  of  correctness,  then  a  new  style 
of  journalism  must  arise  before  the  system  can  secure  adoption. 
“Weekly”  or  “commercial”  journals,  whether  photographic  or. 
otherwise,  have  too  many  calls  on  their  space  to  permit  them  to 
be  run  in  the  interest  of  any  one  society.  Their  object  is  to  work 
!  for  the  benefit  of  the  greatest  number,  and  their  success  is  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  manner  in  which  they  carry  out  the  attempt. 
Mr.  Berkeley  can  scarcely  charge  us  with  any  want  of  attention  in 
this  respect  to  the  society  to  which  he  belongs,  reports  of  whose 
meetings  occupy  at  least  as  much  space  and,  we  venture  to  say,  are 
quite  as  accurate  as  those  of  any  of  the  numerous  other  societies 
whose  proceedings  we  record. 

Turning  to  the  suggestion  of  the  delay  of  our  reports  until 
the  publication  of  the  official  corrected  reports,  we  can  only  say  that 
it  was  waste  of  time  to  mention  it.  If  the  weekly  journals  con¬ 
sented  to  this  course,  which  they  are  not  likely  to  do,  they  would  be 
sadly  wanting  in  their  duty — not  only  to  photography  and  photo¬ 
graphers  generally,  but  especially  to  the  members  themselves — if 
they  kept  back  any  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  until 
such  time  as  they  were  able  to  cut  it  bodily  from  the  official  Trans- 
!  actions,  in  which  every  member  would  already  have  had  an  oppnr- 
!  tunity  of  seeing  it ;  and  this  because  a  few  members  hold  the  idea 
•  that  the  Society  should  have  a  sort  of  copyright  in  its  proceedings. 

Considering  that  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain 
U  supposed  to  be  the  representative  national  society,  it  owes  it  to 
British  photographers  and  the  world  that  its  proceedings  be  as 
promptly  and  as  widely  circulated  as  possible,  instead  of  being 
nursed  for  a  month,  and  finally  given  to  the  world  in  a  private 
journal  which  scarcely  circulates  beyond  the  members  of  the 
Society. 

On  the  question  of  accuracy  in  reporting  the  speaker  himself  is 
not,  perhaps,  the  best  judge  ;  and  where  the  reporters  employed  are 
practical  men — that  is  to  say,  not  only  reporters  for  the  nonce,  but 
practical  photographers — they  may  well  be  entrusted  with  the  task 
|  of  condensing  the  sense  of  a  speech  within  the  bounds  necessary  in 
a  weekly  publication.  This  task  is,  we  make  no  hesitation  in  sav¬ 
ing,  carefully  and  admirably  performed  in  the  “  weekly  journals,” 
and  fully  as  great  accuracy  obtained  as  by  the  system  of  permitting 
each  speaker  to  elaborate  and  modify  the  remarks  he  may  have 
made. 

The  “stale  news”  question  would  be  settled  simply  and  at  once 
by  the  publication  “  in  one  and  the  same  issue  of  both  paper  and  the 
discussion  upon  it,”  which  Air.  Berkeley  recognises  as  the  proper 
j  method.  This  can  only  be  done  when  the  Parent  Society  consents  to 
:  place  itself  in  the  same  position  as  every  other  Society  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  by  allowing  the  weekly  journals  to  have  access  to  the 
papers  read  in  time  to  be  printed  the  same  week  they  are  delivered, 
j  The  possibility  exists  if  the  will  were  there  ;  but  at  present  we  fear 
we  can  see  no  probability  of  improving  the  “meagreness  ’  of  our 
reports — so  far,  at  least,  as  the  publication  of  the  papers  is  concerned. 
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As  regards  their  accuracy  we  are  content  to  leave  the  majority 
to  decide. 

In  conclusion  :  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  the  present  number 
we  publish  simultaneously  the  report  of  the  June  meeting  of  the 
Society  and  the  papers  read  at  the  May  meeting — a  fact  which 
speaks  fur  itself. 

ON  ALBUMENISING  PAPER. 

Complaints  still  continue  to  reach  us  from  correspondents  stating 
that  it  is  now  impossible  to  obtain  the  rich  tones  in  silver  prints 
formerly  produced.  The  cause  of  this  difficulty  is  usually  ascribed 
to  the  use  of  the  “ready-sensitised  paper,”  together  with  negatives 
of  a  totally  unsuitable  character  to  produce  such  tones.  However, 
as  some  of  our  correspondents  write,  this  is  not  all ;  for  if,  instead 
of  employing  the  ready-sensitised  paper,  they  take  the  albumenised 
paper  now  in  the  market  and  sensitise  it  for  themselves  (using  the 
strength  of  bath  as  recommended  by  the  makers)  the  same  difficulty 
still  exists  in  securing  the  deep  purple  tones  of  former  times,  even  if 
the  identical  negatives  of  old  be  employed.  In  a  word,  it  is  asserted 
that  from  the  same  negative  it  is  now  impossible  to  obtain  prints  of 
similar  tones  to  others  still  in  existence  produced  years  ago  on 
paper  then  an  article  of  commerce.  With  this  experience  before 
them,  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  many  should  conceive  the 
idea  that  the  albumenised  paper  of  the  present  day  is  prepared 
differently  from  what  it  used  to  be,  or  that  the  paper  itself  may  be 
of  a  different  character. 

A  letter  from  a  correspondent  which  appeared  in  our  last  issue  is 
a  fair  type  of  a  very  large  number  we  have  received  during  the 
past  year  or  two,  with,  perhaps,  one  exception.  Our  correspondent 
says  he  accidentally  found  a  piece  of  albumenised  paper  prepared 
some  dozen  years  or  so  back,  and  curiosity  induced  him  to  sensitise 
and  print  it.  The  difference  he  found  between  its  behaviour  and 
that  of  any  he  can  now  procure  was  very  marked  indeed.  He, 
therefore,  not  unnaturally  inquires  why  manufacturers  will  not 
supply  tne  same  kind  of  paper  at  the  present  time.  There  is  no 
question  whatever  that  the  albumenised  paper  of  commerce  is  of  a 
different  character  from  that  of  a  previous  period,  and  the  dis¬ 
crepancy  has  more  than  once  been  explained  in  our  columns  during 
the  past  few  months.  But  this  difference,  it  should  at  the  same 
time  be  remarked,  has  been  brought  about,  to  a  large  extent,  by 
photographers  themselves.  They  have  demanded  a  paper  with  the 
highest  possible  gloss.  They  also  required  a  paper  which  could  be 
weakly  sensitised,  as  that  kind  of  paper  is  found  to  suit  better  the 
general  class- of  negatives  now  taken;  and,  furthermore,  taste  has 
changed,  and  warm,  reddish-brown  tones  have  become  the  pre¬ 
vailing  fashion  for  photographs  in  place  of  purple. 

Now,  the  first  of  these  conditions,  as  we  have  before  stated 
(see  page  274  of  the  current  volume),  is  directly  opposed  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  deep  purple  or  black  tones,  inasmuch  as  the  image  is 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the  albumen  coating;  whereas,  for  dark 
tones,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should,  to  some  extent,  be  in  the  body 
of  the  paper  itself.  The  second  condition  has  necessitated  that  the 
albumen  should  contain  but  little  chloride. 

It  is  tolerably  well  known  among  practical  printers  that  little  or 
no  advantage  is  gained  with  a  weakly-salted  paper  by  increasing 
the  strength  of  the  silver  bath  beyond  a  certain  point,  as  no  larger 
proportion  of  chloride  of  silver  can  be  formed  by  so  doing  ;  there¬ 
fore  it  is  of  little  use,  as  many  have  discovered,  employing  a  strong 
sensitising  solution  if  the  albumen  contain  but  a  small  proportion 
of  chloride.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  it  would  appear  that  if 
paper  of  the  old  character  be  required,  capable  of  yielding  a 
deep  tone  from  suitable  negatives,  the  only  way  of  obtaining  it 
is  perforce  to  prepare  it  for  oneself  or  to  get  it  prepared  specially. 
The  latter  is  easily  done  if  a  ream  or  two  be  ordered,  but  few 
albumenisers  would  undertake  to  prepare  a  quire  or  two  specially, 
or  such  small  supplies  as  would  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
amateur. 

The  preparation  of  albumenised  paper,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
js  by  no  means  a  difficult  operation,  though  up  to  the  preseut  time 
very  few  working  details  have  been  published  on  the  subject.  It  is 
for  this  reason,  perhaps,  that  it  is  generally  assumed  the  albumen- 


ising  of  paper  is  a  somewhat  formidable  undertaking.  IIow  , 
it  is  not  so  in  reality,  and  we  shall  here  give  such  practical  info  a. 
tion  on  the  subject  as  will  enable  any  one,  with  a  little  prat L 
to  prepare  exactly  what  he  requires. 

The  first  thing  for  consideration  is  the  selection  of  the  paper  i  f. 
Of  this,  unfortunately,  there  is  but  little  choice  ;  for,  practit  y) 
there  are  but  three  suitable  for  photographic  purposes  from  w  (i 
to  select.  These  are  the  Saxe  and  the  Rives.  Of  the  latter  then  t 
two  manufactories,  but  between  the  two  there  is  little  to  choa  a 
point  of  quality,  though  one  is  a  trifle  lower  in  price  than  the  oi  r, 
Formerly  there  was  a  considerable  difference  between  the  chan  -g 
of  the  Saxe  and  Rives  paper,  but  of  late  years  this  difference  j 
been  less  marked.  Each  manufacturer  appears  to  have  emul  1 
the  best  qualities  of  the  other,  and  so  the  features  of  the  two  pa|s 
have  become  more  assimilated.  Still  there  is  a  difference,  and  8 
very  much  a  matter  of  taste  as  to  which  is  to  be  preferred.  It  i  , 
however,  be  mentioned  that  the  Saxe  is  a  tougher  paper  when 
and  for  this  reason  is  often  preferred  for  large  sizes.  Each  kin  's 
supplied  of  different  thicknesses.  That  more  generally  use 
known  as  “ten  kilos” — equal  in  weight  to  about  twenty-two  pou 
per  ream. 

The  paper'  being  decided  upon,  the  next  consideration  is 
chloride  to  be  used  for  salting  it,  and  its  proportion.  The  chlori 
usually  employed  are  those  of  ammonium,  barium,  or  sodium— sc 
preferring  one  and  some  the  others,  and  some  a  mixture  of  twc 
of  all  three.  It  is  said  that  the  base  of  the  chloride  used  influen 
the  colour  of  the  print ;  but  this,  in  practice,  is  more  imaginary  tl 
real — that  is,  in  the  finished  print,  though  there  may  be  a  ditfere: 
in  the  colour  when  it  is  first  taken  from  the  printing-frame.  He 
ever,  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  atomic  weights  of  the  salts,  I 
proportion  used  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  inasmuch  as 
grains  of  the  ammonium  chloride  is  equal  in  the  amount  of  chlor 
it  contains  to  eleven  grains  of  sodium  chloride,  or  twenty-two  of  i 
barium  salt.  The  salt  generally  employed,  and  the  one  we  pre 
ourselves,  is  the  chloride  of  ammonium.  With  regard  to  the  prop 
tion  :  that  must  be  dependent  upon  the  strength  of  sensitising  b; 
to  be  employed.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  more  strongly  the  papei 
sensitised,  all  things  being  equal,  the  stronger  will  be  the  result 
print;  for  the  more  reduced  silver  it  contains  the  greater  will  be  t 
ease  with  which  dark  tones  can  be  obtained  when  required. 

It  has  been  found  in  practice  that,  as  a  rule,  the  best  results : 
obtained,  so  far  as  the  print  is  concerned,  when,  supposing  t 
chloride  of  ammonium  to  have  been  used,  the  proportion  of  chlori 
in  the  albumen  equals  in  weight  one-eighth  of  the  nitrate  of  sib 
employed  in  the  sensitising  bath.  Thus,  if  a  forty-grain  bath 
used,  the  albumen  should  contain  live  grains  of  chloride  to  e; 
ounce  ;  but  considerably  less  than  this,  we  are  informed,  is  of 
employed,  and  there  are  still  weaker  baths  than  that  mentioned.  1 : 
a  sixty-grain  bath  seven  and  a-half  grains  is  found  to  be  about 
correct  proportion.  When  it  was  customary  to  salt  the  paper 
highly  as  ten  or  twelve  grains  to  the  ounce  of  albumen,  baths 
from  eighty  to  one  hundred  grains’  strength  were  in  vogue. 

With  these  preliminary  notes  we  shall  defer  until  next  week  t 
consideration  of  the  practical  portion  of  the  question. 

- - ♦ - 

FOCUSSING-SCREENS. 

In  a  previous  article  we  have  spoken  of  the  twofold  function 
the  focussing-screen  as  a  means  of  securing  a  sharp  focus,  and  al 
of  seeing  the  composition  of,  and  arranging,  the  subject  to 
photographed.  Bearing  in  mind  what  has  been  said  concerning  t 
value  of  a  compound  microscope  for  securing  a  sharp  focus  upon 
plate  of  plain  glass,  and  the  difficulty  of  doing  so  upon  a  groun 
glass  surface,  there  are  certain  compromises  between  the  two  th 
suggest  themselves  in  addition  to  those  of  which  we  have  alreac 
spoken. 

A  surface  rendered  granular  by  means  of  what  is  so  well  knov 
as  ground-glass  varnish  answers  well  for  one  purpose — namely,  tl 
examination  of  the  subject — but  not  for  the  other.  Still,  th 
method  of  preparing  a  focussing-screen  is  useful  when  a  magnini 
such  as  that  wliiob  we  advocate  is  employed ;  for  it  is  easy  l 
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ms  of  benzole  to  clear  off  a  small  spot  in  the  centre  of  the  screen 
inst  which  to  place  the  pocket  focussing  tube.  This  is  a  me- 
1  we  have  tried  with  complete  success,  the  ground-glass  varnish 
Joyed  for  the  purpose  having  been  composed  according  to  the 
„lard  formula  published  at  page  229  of  Thk  British  Journal 
jtograpiiic  Almanac  for  the  current  yeai.  But,  as  we  have 
erved,  this  forms  a  bad  surface  upon  which  to  focus  with  any 
ree  of  refinement  or  certainty,  because  of  the  particular  nature 
he  matt  formed  by  the  action  of  the  two  antagonistic  solvents 
lie  gum’s,  benzole  and  ether. 

fhen  glass  is  coated  with  a  thin  solution  of  starch  and  allowed 
I'ecome  dry,  a  surface  is  secured  which  possesses  certain  ad  van- 
si  over  all  others.  It  possesses  a  very  fine  grain — one  which, 
er  than  any  other,  is  adapted  for  arresting  the  rays  from  the  lens 
circumstances  conducive  to  the  examination  of  the  image 
er  by  a  single  powerful  magnifying  glass  or  by  the  compound 
The  objection  to  the  employment  of  a  single  or  simple 
nifier,  even  if  it  be  composed  of  a  doublet  or  triplet,  is  this — 
when  used  in  conjunction  with  a  plain  glass  focussing-sereen 
tire  is  a  certain  degree  of  latitude  in  the  determination  of  the 
pcise  plane  upon  which  the  virtual  image  is  projected — a  latitude 
does  not  exist  when  the  rays  are  arrested  by  any  image- 
r|eiving  surface  on  the  one  hand,  or,  as  already  explained,  by 
polished  surface  on  the  other,  when  used  in  conjunction  with  a 
npound  magnifier. 

A.n  etherial  solution  of  wax  has  sometimes  been  recommended  as 
oating  upon  which  to  receive  an  image.  In  such  experiments  as 
have  made  with  this  substance  the  result,  although  exceedingly 
easing  when  employed  as  a  backing  for  a  transparency,  is  not  suc- 
ssful  when  used  as  a  focussing-screen.  Much  better  is  a  film  of 
Uodion  modified  in  its  physical  structure  by  the  admixture  with 
of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  lac  or  the  other  gum  resins  which  form 
e  solid  constituents  of  a  good  negative  varnish.  It  is,  doubtless, 
town  to  many  of  our  readers  that  if  collodion  and  negative  varnish 
mixed  in  certain  proportions — the  precise  nature  of  which  could 
t  be  stated  unless  the  exact  constituents  of  each  were  known — a 
rnish  results  which,  when  applied  to  a  glass  plate,  dries  with  an 
pearance  possessing  singular  beauty.  Although  both  constituents 
in  themselves  transparent,  and  give  transparent  films  when  used 
parately,  yet  when  mixed  the  film  given  by  their  union  is  neither 
ique  or  transparent,  but.  it  possesses  a  remarkably-beautiful 
»alescence. 

This,  although  pleasing  and  useful  as  a  backing  for  transparencies, 
still  of  too  purely  an  opalescent  character  to  render  it  useful 
receiving  or  arresting  an  image.  It  gives  a  surface  too  nearly 
informing  to  that  of  opal  glass  to  be  of  any  utility  as  a  foeussing- 
een,  This  also  applies  in  some  measure,  although  not  to  such  an 
tent,  to  the  employment  of  a  bromo-iodised,  collodionised  plate 
Inch,  having  been  immersed  in  a  silver  bath,  is  afterwards  charged 
ith  atoms  of  reduced  silver  through  the  intervention  of  a  develop- 
g  solution,  these  silver  particles  being  exceedingly  fine.  In  this 
tegory,  too,  may  fittingly  be  included  emulsions  composed  of  such 
norphous  salts  as  sulphate  of  barytes  suspended  in  either  collodion 
r  gelatine. 


We  may  here  observe  that  this  last-named  preparation  forms  an 
dmirable  backing  for  transparencies,  especially  for  those  which  are 
itended  to  be  viewed  through  powerful  magnifying  glasses.  The 
est  way  of  forming  the  barium  sulphate  is  by  adding  a  little  sulphate 
f  soda  to  a  solution  of  gelatine,  and  afterwards  a  solution  of  chloride 
f  barium.  If  this  be  done  well,  with  constant  agitation,  the  result- 
ng  sulphate  of  barytes  is  very  fine  and  evenly  distributed  through- 
’Ut  the  entire  substance  of  the  gelatine. 

If,  by  accident,  a  focussing-screen  has  been  broken  when  the 
'hotographer  is  at  a  distance  from  any  point  of  supply,  the  best 
ubstitute  he  can  adopt  is  starch,  which,  happily,  is  procurable  every - 
diere.  To  apply  this  substance  to  plain  glass  all  that  is  requisite 
i  to  level  the  plate,  and,  having  previously  boiled  and  strained  the 
tarch,  to  pour  it  upon  the  glass,  allowing  it  to  remain  quite  level 
ntil  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water  the  film  becomes  hard  and  dry. 

There  are  some  photographers  who  adjust  the  subject  to  be 
hotographed  by  sights  placed  on  the  top  of  the  camera.  This  is  an 


excellent  system,  especially  when  photographing  at  a  distance 
from  home.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  cameras  of 
every  traveller  should  have  such  sights  affixed  to  them  in  case 
of  accident  to  the  ground  glass. 

Further:  to  permit  of  sharp  focussing  when  such  accident 
happens,  it  would  be  well  to  have  provided  a  small  but  rigid  strip 
of  wood  capable  of  being  laid  across  the  frame  of  the  focussing- 
screen,  and  carrying  in  its  centre  a  magnifier  adjusted  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  enable  a  sharp  image  to  be  received  in  air  when 
there  is  no  ground  glass  at  all  to  intercept  it.  This  air  image 
must,  of  course,  be  made  to  correspond  in  position  with  that  which 
falls  upon  the  surface  of  the  sensitive  plate.  For  such  a  purpose 
the  magnifier,  when  once  adjusted,  must  lie  rigidly  fixed  so  as  to  be 
incapable  of  alteration.  This  will  render  the  photographer  entirely 
independent  of  the  ground  focussing-screen  should  it  by  accident 
become  destroyed. 


DECOMPOSED  ALBUMEN:  ITS  EFFECTS  UPON  PRINTS. 
Wf.  have  had  shown  to  us  some  albumenised  paper  prints  the 
appearance  presented  by  which  caused  a  complaint  to  be  made  that 
“the  paper  was  defective  and  decomposed,  having  a  very  strong 
smell  to  start  with,  and  before  the  prints  were  finished  washing 
that  caused  them  to  go  bad  and  turn  a  sickly-brownish  green 
colour.”  This  case  forms  such  an  instructive  rider  to  our  recent 
remarks  upon  the  all-important  question  of  permanency  that  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  watch  the  passage  of  a  print  through  all  its 
stages  to  see  where  faults  could  arise,  and  to  understand  their 
cause. 

We  naturally  turn  first  to  the  examination  of  the  albumenised 
paper,  with  regard  to  which  it  is  a  common  experience  that  the 
market  is  nowadays  flooded  with  foul-smelling  samples,  whose  very 
presence  in  a  room  is  in  the  highest  degree  obnoxious.  It  is  matter 
of  surprise  to  us  that  the  printers  who  employ  it  do  not  suffer  in 
health,  the  odour  of  even  a  spacious  and  well-ventilated  room 
where  it  is  employed  in  quantity  being  most  offensive  to  the 
olfactory  nerves,  and,  it  might  be  thought,  productive  of  certain 
injury  to  those  who  were  long  subjected  to  its  effects.  The 
cause  of  this  smell  may  be  traced  to  the  combined  influence  of 
cheap  prices  and  that  demand  for  a  highly-glazed  surface  in  the 
production  of  which  manufacturers  are  continually  endeavouring 
to  excel  each  other.  In  the  first  place,  other  than  egg  albumen  is 
employed  ;  and,  in  the  next,  when  such  albumen  is  used  it  is 
allowed  to  become  putrid,  in  order  to  permit  of  its  more  easy  flow. 

When  albumenised  paper  first  came  to  be  employed  a  very  slight 
gloss  only  was  given,  and  such  samples  as  are  now  to  be  seen  were  then 
unknown;  but,  as  the  demand  for  portraiture  grew,  it  was  quickly 
discovered  that  greater  richness  was  given  the  greater  the  amount  of 
surface  gloss.  Foul-smelling  paper  was  at  that  time  unknown  ;  but 
the  difficulties  of  getting  a  brilliant  surface  were  so  great  that,  when 
it  was  discovered  that  by  keeping  the  albumen  till  putridity  was 
developed  it  became  much  more  limpid,  and  the  paper  in  consequence 
more  readily  coated,  this  method  of  treating  the  albumen  became 
very  common,  though  there  were  many  honourable  exceptions  in  a 
trade  which,  even  at  tha_t  early  date,  bad  already  begun  to  assume 
large  proportions.  The  paper,  however,  coated  by  egg  albumen  that 
had  undergone  partial  decomposition  did  not  possess  the  extreme 
offensiveness  common  to  so  many  kinds  at  the  present  day.  W  hen 
coated  and  dried  it  was  certainly  mal-odorous  as  compared  with  that 
made  with  fresh  albumen,  which,  practically,  was  without  smell  at 
all ;  but  the  odour  was  very  different  in  character,  and  not  nearly  so 
powerful  nor  so  nauseous. 

This  increased  offensiveness  we  believe  to  be  owing  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  blood  albumen — which  is  apparently  similar  in  composition 
to  egg  albumen,  and  is  now  produced  in  very  large  quantities — but  it 
is  difficult  to  purify,  and  we  should  have  a  decided  prejudice  against 
its  employment.  It  is,  however,  cheaper,  so  that  a  highly-glazed 
paper  can  be  sent  into  the  market  at  a  price  which  would  render 
competition  almost  impossible  with  paper  coated  in  an  orthodox 
manner  and  with  pure  fresh  egg  albumen.  A  paper  put  upon  the 
market  many  years  ago — which  was  readily  distinguishable  by  its 
smell,  but  which  bad  by  no  means  a  particularly  bright  surface— 
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was  one  of  the  earliest  samples  we  have  seen  of  impure  papers.  It 
was  one  of  the  easiest  to  tone,  and,  further,  gave  a  very  rich 
colour ;  it  also  worked  pleasantly  and  easily  all  through. 

It  is  evident,  now,  that  more  causes  than  one  contribute  to  create 
the  smell  of  the  offensive  class  of  paper,  and  the  only  question  to 
consider  is— Which,  if  any,  causes,  or  is  likely  to  cause,  fading  !  , 
Nitrate  of  silver  is  so  readily  reduced  by  many  organic  com¬ 
pounds  that  if  its  decomposition  took  place  upon  the  paper  by 
reason  of  their  presence  in  any  form,  volatile  or  fixed,  we  might 
have  a  legitimate  expectation  of  seeing  visible  witness  of  their 
existence  by  staining  of  the  paper  ;  and  from  the  absence  of  such 
stain  the  inference  might  be  fairly  drawn  that  compounds  capable 
of  decomposing  the  silver  were  also  absent.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  some  of  these  objectionable  papers  are  quite  capable  of 
holding  their  own  against  those  of  undoubted  purity  when  the 
question  of  purity  of  whites  is  concerned. 

There  is,  however,  one  constituent  of  albumen,  namely,  sulphur1, 
which  all  photographers  have  been  taught  to  look  upon  with 
suspicion,  and  it  is  this  element  which  predominates  in  the  gas 
given  off  by  decomposing  albumen.  But  it  is  also  to  be  remembered 
that  the  sulphur  exists  in  the  albumen  before  it  decomposes,  and 
it  is  a  fair  question  to  ask — What  grounds  exist  for  supposing  the 
sulphur,  when  separated  into  what  must  unquestionably  be  a 
simpler  form  of  combination — the  unpleasant  smelling  gas — to 
be  more  liable  to  decompose  silver  compounds  than  in  its  first  state, 
when  it  is  combined  with  other  elements  to  form  egg  albumen  1 
Logical  deduction  really  would  point  to  an  exactly  opposite  con¬ 
clusion,  namely,  that  the  more  simple  compound  would  be  the  less 
easily  decomposed,  and  we  all  know  how  readily  sulphur  can  be 
separated  from  egg  albumen.  The  appearance  of  a  silver  spoon 
which  has  been  used  with  a  boiled  egg  is  convincing  proof. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  whenever  albumenised  paper  is  silvered, 
however  pure  may  have  the  albumen  employed,  a  sulphur  com¬ 
pound  is  formed;  and,  indeed,  Mr.  John  Spiller  showed  years  ago 
that  unless  ammonia  were  used  with  the  hypo,  there  always  remained 
silver  in  the  purest-looking  whites  of  every  fixed  print. 

All  argument,  therefore,  goes  to  show  that  the  employment 
of  decomposed  albumen  is  not  more  likely  to  produce  fading  in 
albumenised  paper  prints  than  is  pure  albumen.  Experience,  again, 
is  here  the  best,  and  indeed  the  only,  guide;  for  almost  any  result 
might  be  predicted  from  purely  chemical  arguments  founded  solely 
upon  supposition. 

The  subject  is  important,  and  all  data  that  can  be  collected 
must  be  of  great  service.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  possess  photo¬ 
graphs  taken  a  score  of  years  ago  which,  though  we  know  them 
to  have  been  printed  upon  foul-smelling  paper,  are  equal  to  any 
in  our  collection  in  richness  of  tone  and  absence  of  signs  of  fading — 
saving  only  at  their  edges,  where  the  air  has  had  access  to  them. 

The  question  is  one  peculiarly  suited  to  our  readers  generally. 
We  bring  it  before  them,  pressing  it  strongly  upon  their  attention  ; 
and  we  invite  them  to  contribute  their  experience  with  the  two 
kinds  of  paper  (pure  and  impure),  to  enable  a  fair  judgment  to  be 
formed  from  facts  rather  than  from  fancy. 

- 4. - 

As  will  be  seen  from  Professor  Stebbing’s  communication,  a  fund  is 
being  raised  in  France  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Poitevin,  to  whose  discoveries  photographers  owe  so 
much.  We  trust  England  will  not  be  behindhand  in  subscribing 
to  so  deserving  a  fund.  We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  and  acknow¬ 
ledge  any  sums  sent  for  the  purpose. 


Professor  Dewar,  in  his  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution  on  Flame 
and  Oxidation ,  exhibited  a  very  curious  experiment.  The  oxidising 
powers  of  permanganate  of  potash  and  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  are 
well  known  to  our  readers;  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  Professor 
Dewar  showed  by  experiment  that  the  permanganate  was  oxidised 
by  the  peroxide. 


Tiie  value  of  photographic  evidence  is  very  pointedly  shown  in  the 
cmienf,  number  of  the  Engineer.  Some  very  important  artillery 
experiments  have  recently  been  made  at  Amager,  near  Copenhagen 


to  test  the  projectile-resisting  power  of  armour  plates  of  varioul 
makes,  and  the  journal  we  name  gave  a  series  of  sketches  of  th  1 
plates  after  the  impact  of  the  shot.  These  pictures  were  objected 
to  on  the  ground  of  inaccuracy,  as  also  have  other  illustrations  1,  i 
another  journal,  and,  in  consequence,  engravings  of  the  olliei.i 
photographs  have  been  given  in  their  place.  Both  sets  of  sketcht 
differ  from  the  photographs — most  conclusive  evidence  of  the  tru. 
inode  of  giving  pictorial  scientific  evidence. 


Anyone  examining  the  Illustrated  London  Fews  for  the  1st  install  I 
will  tind  in  one  of  the  pictures  what  forms  a  very  ironical  com  | 
mentary  upon  our  remarks  as  to  the  usefulness  of  photography  lor  I 
ensuring  the  truthful  depicting  of  interesting  scenes.  We  must  I 
make  all  allowance  for  artistic  licence  and  the  necessity  for  pic- 
turesqueness  and  soforth,  but,  really,  even  when  that  is  all  done,  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  our  risible  muscles  under  control  in  examining 
what  we  presume  to  be  meant  as  a  serious  picture — The  Convicts  at 
Wor/c  at  Portland.  To  the  immediate  left  in  the  foreground  may 
be  seen  two  convicts — certainly  by  no  means  of  herculean  propor¬ 
tions — toying  with  a  square  block  of  stone,  which  they  appear  to  be 
jauntily  moving  out  of  the  way  of  an  approaching  police  officer, 
the  said  stone,  from  its  size,  weighing  no  doubt  thirty  or  forty 
hundredweight.  In  the  centre  of  the  picture  we  have  a  somewhat 
similar  block  being  hauled  and  pushed  along  the  ground,  by  ropes, 
by  half-a-dozen  or  so  of  these  unwillingly-industrious  workers.  Can 
it  be  doubted  that  a  photographic  reproduction  of  such  a  scene 
would  be  of  more  interest  than  drolleries  of  this  kind  1 


In  Roseoe  and  Schorlemmer’s  great  work  on  chemistry,  which  con 
tinues  slowly  to  appear,  there  occurs  a  reference  to  cellulose,  which 
may  be  alluded  to  by  us  as  a  reminder  of  one  of  the  dangers  of 
stored  gun-cotton — applicable  also,  though  in  a  less  degree,  to 
pyroxyline.  Referring  to  the  great  explosion  of  gun-cotton  at 
Stowmarket  in  1871,  which  was  shown  to  have  been  caused  bylie 
presence  of  acid  in  the  stock  of  gun-cotton,  these  gentlemen  say  it 
was  caused  either  by  insufficient  washing  or  to  the  felonious 
addition  of  acid.  The  coroner’s  jury  sitting  at  the  time  fuuial 
that  the  acid  had  been  maliciously  added  ;  but,  in  any  case,  the 
warning  to  photographers  to  thoroughly  wash  their  pyroxyline  ia 
equally  strong. 


There  is  an  intei’esting  reference  to  solar  photography  in  one  of 
the  papers  by  Dr.  Joule,  which  have  recently  been  published  in  a 
collected  form.  He  infers  that  the  circumference  of  the  sun's  disc 
gives  out  a  very  feeble  radiation  compared  with  that  from  the 
central  part,  as  measured  by  its  photographic  action  upon  a 
collodion  plate. 


We  suppose  a  wholesale  annexation  of  our  articles  is  the  penalty  we 
have  to  pay  for  a  widespread  popularity  and  large  circulation;  but 
we  do  think  that  when  our  contents  are  appropriated  a  correct 
acknowledgment  should  be  made.  A  few  weeks  ago  we  pub¬ 
lished  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  experiments  we  bad  been  making 
upon  the  power  of  sulphite  of  soda  as  a  developer.  They  are  dis¬ 
missed  in  about  half-a-dozen  lines  by  the  editor  of  a  little  monthly 
series  of  jottings  as  being  the  process  of  a  gentleman  whose  experience 
with  our  suggestions  was  published  in  a  letter  to  these  columns, 
Aunexers,  kindly  take  note  ! 


A  statement  which,  if  founded  upon  actual  fact,  contains  informa¬ 
tion  that  might  be  of  great  usefulness  to  photographers  was  published 
a  little  while  ago  in  an  American  technical  journal.  The  writer 
avers  that  if  a  very  thin  coating  of  glycerine  be  applied  to  a  glass 
surface  it  will  entirely  prevent  any  moisture  settling — meaning,  of 
course,  the  condensation  of  aqueous  vapour  in  the  form  of  small 
globules,  similar  to  the  well-known  effect  produced  by  breathing 
upon  a  plate  of  glass.  As  an  example  of  the  potency  of  the  plan,  lie 
goes  on  to  say  that  “  if  used  on  a  looking-glass  you  can  shave  your¬ 
self  in  an  ice-house  and  the  glass  will  not  show  your  breath. 
a-  if-  -x-  in  fact,  it  can  be  used  anywhere  to  prevent  moisture 
forming  on  anything.  It  does  not  injure  the  usefulness  of  field 
glasses,  &c.  *  *  *  I  first  saw  this  used  on  a  steam-gauge  glass 

on  a  Sound  steamer  where  the  gau^e  leaked  inside.”  It  is  not  a 
difficult  matter  to  put  to  the  test, and  it  is  obvious  that  the  plan  would 
pc  ssess  a  wide  sphere  of  usefulness.  In  such  experiments,  for  example, 
as  photographing  the  laryngeal  chords,  described  by  us  a  few  months 
ago,  it  would  materially  facilitate  the  employment  of  the  neces- 
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?ary  mirrors.  Indeed,  the  many  uses  that  could  be  made  of  such  a 
convenience  will  at  once  present  themselves  to  our  readers.  That 
even  in  very  thin  films  it  should  have  no  effect  upon  a  lens  must, 
however,  be  received  with  some  little  doubt. 


Mr  E  C.  C.  Stamford  read  a  paper  before  the  Society  of  Arts 
which  was  full  of  details  most  interesting  to  photographers.  The 
communication  was  Upon  the  Economic  Applications  of  Seaweed; 
and  the  writer  dwelt  very  fully  upon  the  extraction  of  iodine  and 
bromine,  which,  as  many  of  our  readers  are  aware,  used  at  one  time 
to  be  extracted  wholly  from  “  kelp,”  the  name  given  to  burnt  sea- 

weed _ formerly  the  chief  source  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  used  in 

this  country.  Chloride  of  potassium  was  obtained  from  one  variety 

_ that  richest  in  iodine — and  was  worth  twenty-five  pounds  per 

ton.  Immense  alkaline  deposits  were  discovered  on  the  continent, 
an  I  the  chloride  became  so  plentiful  that  it  dropped  quickly  to  a 

I  third  of  this  price.  Bromine  was  theu  discovered  (also  m  the 
deposit),  and  in  such  quantity  that,  instead  of  being  able  to  fetch 
thirty-eight  shillings  per  pound  in  the  market,  it  gradually  dropped 
to  fifteen  pence — its  present  market  price.  Iodine  is  extracted 
largely  now  from  the  caliche  of  Peru,  so  that  “  kelp”  is  no  longer 
used,  either  for  bromine  or  iodine  extraction,  though  Mr.  Stamford 
has  introduced  such  improvements  that  it  may  be  worth  while  if  his 
suggestions  should  be  carried  out  to  recommence  such  extraction. 
Iodine  itself  has  kept  a  fair  average  price,  twelve  shillings  being 
now  obtainable,  the  highest  decimal  average  having  being  fifteen 
shillings  and  elevenpence. 


Of  course  everyone  knows  that  the  sea  contains  vast  quantities  of 
dissolved  silver,  though  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  extract  it  in 
paying  quantities.  Similarly,  it  contains  iodine  and  bromine.  The 
quantities  found  by  Mr.  Stamford  were  of  iodine  not  more  than 
one  part  in  two  hundred  and  eighty  millions,  but  of  bromine  there 
existed  one  part  in  sixteen  thousand.  It  might  be  thought,  from 
analogy  with  the  continental  potassium  deposits,  that  our  English 
salt  mines  might  contain  bromine,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  The 
Cheshire  mines  have  been  subjected  to  a  careful  examination  with¬ 
out  any  success.  At  the  present  low  price  of  bromine,  however — 
which  (except  through  occasional  speculative  purchases)  is  not 
likely  to  be  increased — there  need  not  be  much  disappointment. 
Bromides  are  quite  as  cheap  as  is  necessary  for  photographic 
purposes. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  AN  IODIDE  EMULSION. 

An  inquiry  in  our  correspondence  column  points  out  a  difficulty 
which  has  been  experienced  by  a  large  number  of  emulsion  experi¬ 
mentalists,  namely,  the  granular  formation  of  the  iodide  of  silver. 
The  granulary  of  silver  iodide  differs  so  much  from  that  induced  by 
boiling,  or  other  means  in  the  case  of  bromide,  that,  instead  of 
remaining  in  the  emulsion  to  impart  coarseness  to  the  resulting 
film,  it  is  either  precipitated  or  removed  in  the  course  of  filtration. 
It  thus  happens  that,  by  some  methods  of  emulsification,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  no  iodide  whatever  may  be  present  in  the  finished 
film,  though  a  liberal  proportion  may  have  been  employed  in  the 
formula. 

Owing,  therefore,  to  the  readiness  with  which  the  iodide  assumes 
the  granular  form,  it  is  important  in  emulsifying  or  mixing  to  use 
every  endeavour  to  counteract  this  tendency.  But  as  the  means 
adopted  for  that  purpose  are,  as  a  rule,  identical  with  those  which 
conduce  to  the  production  of  a  slow  emulsion,  or  which  require  a 
considerable  prolongation  of  the  period  of  cooking,  it  is  plain  that 
in  making  a  mixed  emulsion  we  are  scarcely  at  liberty  to  do  as  we 
please  in  connection  with  the  iodide. 

Under  such  circumstances — i.e .,  when  a  bromo-iodised  emulsion 
is  to  be  made — perhaps  the  best  plan  is  to  add  the  silver,  slightly 
acidified,  to  the  concentrated  gelatine  first  of  all ;  to  that  the  soluble 
iodide  is  next  added  (and  this  may,  with  advantage,  be  mixed  with 
a  separate  portion  of  the  gelatine),  and,  finally,  the  bromide  is 
stirred  in.  By  this  method  the  iodide  of  silver  is  formed  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  excess  of  silver  nitrate  and  also  in  a  concentrated 
solution  of  gelatine  ;  the  solvent  action  of  the  nitrate  of  silver 
materially  aids  in  imparting  fineness,  as  does  also  the  thick  gelatine, 
and  if  the  bromide  be  subsequently  added  gradually  the  iodide 
retains  its  fineness  to  the  end  of  the  operation. 

Another  plan,  where  the  proportion  of  iodide  is  not  large,  is  to 
precipitate  it  separately  from  aqueous  solutions,  and,  after  washing, 
to  dissolve  it  in  the  concentrated  silver  solution,  to  be  added  to  the 


bromised  gelatine.  Here,  as  the  silver  nitrate  is  gradually  decom¬ 
posed,  the  solvent  power  of  the  solution  gradually  decreases,  and 
the  iodide  is  precipitated  in  a  fine  state  of  division. 

The  method  of  forming  a  fine  bromide,  and,  subsequently,  by  the 
addition  of  a  soluble  iodide,  converting  a  portion  into  silver  iodide 
does  not — at  least,  in  solutions  poor  in  gelatine — have  the  desired 
effect,  as  the  particles  of  iodide  are  as  likely  to  be  coarse  ns  not. 

Where  a  plain  iodide  emulsion  is  in  question  the  matter  is  to  a 
great  extent  simplified.  There  is  no  necessity  to  “cook”  the 
iodide  for  the  sake  of  sensitiveness,  as  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
such  treatment  is  productive  of  effect  except  physically.  We  can 
therefore,  mix  in  the  presence  of  the  full  quantity  of  gelatine,  and’ 
indeed,  the  solution  of  that  may  be  concentrated,  if  desired,  so  as  to 
render  the  mixture  as  viscid  as  possible,  and  so  prevent  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  coarse  iodide.  It  is  surprising,  however,  even  under  these 
conditions,  how  large  a  quantity  of  granular  matter  will  be  found 
left  upon  the  filter. 

In  order  to  produce  the  most  perfect  fineness  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  we  have  frequently  proceeded  as  follows: — Weigh  out  the 
necessary  quantity  of  silver  nitrate,  say  100  grains,  to°make  five 
ounces  of  emulsion,  and  dissolve  it  m  (say)  two  ounces  of  water,  to 
which  add  fifty  grains  of  gelatine  and  two  minims  of  nitric  acid. 
In  another  two  ounces  of  water  dissolve  fifty  grains  of  gelatine 
and  forty  grains  of  chloride  of  sodium.  Wheu  dissolved  mix  the 
two  solutions,  stir  carefully  and  keep  in  a  warm  place  for  an  hour, 
then  allow  to  set.  We  have  now  an  emulsion  of  chloride  of  silver 
which,  as  is  well  known,  forms  in  an  extremely-fiue  state  of  divi¬ 
sion — so  fine,  indeed,  as  to  form  perfectly  transparent  films  even 
when  a  large  proportion  of  the  chloride  is  present.  An  interesting 
illustration  of  this  consists  in  taking  an  ordinary  transparent 
gelatino-cldoride  film  aud  dropping  upon  it  a  drop  of  a  ten-grain 
solution  of  bromide  or,  better,  iodide  of  potassium  ;  the  result 
will  be  the  conversion  of  the  transparent  chloride  of  silver  into 
more  or  less  opaque  bromide  or  iodide,  while  as  the  particles  are 
held  in  the  solid  film  they  can  scarcely  undergo  much  coarsening. 

This  is  precisely  the  line  upon  which  we  next  proceed  with  our 
chloride  emulsion.  Having  permitted  it  to  set  in  a  beaker  or  other 
convenient  vessel  we  pour  upon  it  a  solution  composed  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains  dissolved  in  two  ounces 
of  water.  The  conversion  of  the  chloride  into  iodide  will  proceed 
slowly  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  mass,  until  at  the  end  of  a  few 
hours  it  will  have  penetrated  completely  through  it  All  that  now 
remains  is  to  break  up  the  emulsion  and  wash  it  in  the  ordinary 
manner. 

A  quicker  and  perhaps  more  satisfactory  method  is  to  break  up 
the  chloride  emulsion  into  the  solution  of  iodide,  when  the  conver¬ 
sion  proceeds  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  washing  completes 
the  operation. 

The  result  is  in  either  case  an  emulsion  of  the  most  exquisite 
fineness,  but  it  will  be  found  that  if  kept  liquid  for  any  length 
of  time  the  iodide  subsides  and  conglomerates  into  coarse  particles. 
It  is,  therefore,  desirable  to  preserve  the  emulsion  under  alcohol  or 
in  the  dry  state  until  required  for  mixing  with  a  larger  bulk 
of  gelatino-bromide,  when  in  its  more  dilute  form  the  iodide  shows 
less  tendency  to  agglomerate  or  become  coarse. 

As  the  efficacy  of  the  iodide  depends  solely  upon  the  fineness  of  its 
division  the  value  of  this  method  will  be  recognised.  It  may  seem 
a  somewhat  roundabout  way  of  arriving  at  the  result,  but  when  the 
ease  with  which  an  exquisitely-tine  chloride  emulsion  can  be  made 
is  taken  into  consideration,  as  well  as  the  simplicity  and  certainty  of 
the  subsequent  operations,  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  real  gain. 


ON  A  MODIFIED  FORM  OF  TRIPOD. 

The  photographic  tripod  stands,  as  now  commonly  employed, 
answer  well  for  general  purposes;  but  there  are  many  special  cases 
where  none  quite  fulfil  the  conditions  required.  Those  wTith  fixed 
heads  are  all  right  for  working  upon  firm  and  moderately-even 
ground ;  but  to  level  the  camera  upon  one  on  beach  or  loose  and 
uneven  soil  is  no  easy  matter,  and  takes  up  much  time.  The 
adjustable  head  is  an  improvement  upon  these;  but  still  there  is 
waste  of  valuable  time  in  levelling  the  camera,  fur  very  few  photo¬ 
graphers  avail  themselves  of  the  circular  level  to  assist  their  judg¬ 
ment  and  ensure  accuracy  in  this  particular.  How  great  a 
proportion  of  architectural  photographs  are  spoiled  by  distortion 
from  this  cause  alone,  the  lens  often  being  blamed  for  defects  of 
this  character  entirely  attributable  to  slight  tilting!  The  ball  and 
socket,  as  hitherto  constructed,  labours  under  the  same  disadvan¬ 
tage.  Not  any  of  the  above  are  suitable  for  photographing  from 
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boats  or  any  swaying  platform,  because  the  rigidity  of  the  tripod 
head  makes  die  camera  a  fixture  to  the  boat,  and  causes  its  point  of 
sight  to  be  changed  skywards  or  water  wards  as  the  boat  pitches 
and  rolls. 

The  modification  of  the  tripod  or  addition  to  the  ball  and 
socket  (whichever  you  like)  I  wish  to  bring  to  notice  will  be  with¬ 
out  these  defects,  the  portion  of  head  bearing  the  camera  either 
swinging  free  of  the  other  portions  or  being  made  rigid  at  will.  It 
consists  in  drilling  an  inch  hole  through  the  triangular  piece  (about 
two  inches  thick)  to  which  the  legs  are  fastened,  and,  further,  in 
turning  out  the  top  of  the  hole  into  a  semispherical  hollow  about 
two  inches  in. diameter,  and  in  slightly  coning  out  the  hole  on  the 
other  side  of  the  piece.  This  is  the  seat  for  the  ball.  A  cap  of 
metal,  with  a  cavity  of  like  dimensions  and  drilled  with  an  aperture 
of  an  inch  and  a-half  or  more,  to  be  strongly  but  loosely  hinged  to 
one  side  of  the  first-named  hollow  and  a  set  screw  on  the  other, 
secures  and  binds  the  ball.  This  completes  the  socket,  which  is  in 
all  respects  similar  to  others,  excepting  that  it  has  a  larger  opening 
underneath. 

Tne  Dali  of  wood  or  metal  to  lit  the  socket  is  turned  upon  a  rod 
which  projects  to  the  extent  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches,  with  a 
thickness  of  from  five-eighths  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  on  one 
side  of  the  ball  and  about  three  inches  on  the  other,  but  conical 
from  the  ball  outwards  to  give  strength  and  substance  for  framing  it 
securely  to  the  board  which  is  to  bear  the  camera.  The  ball  is  then 
placed  in  the  socket  by  passing  the  long  end  through  the  hole,  the 
cap  is  placed  over,  hinged,  and  the  binding  screw  fixed.  The  lower 
end  of  the  rod  being  furnished  with  a  hook,  an  india-rubber  door 
spring,  with  string  and  loop,  completes  the  tripod. 

Jts  use  is  as  follows  : — When  set  up  the  foot  is  placed  in  the  loop 
and  the  binding-screw  released,  and  the  camera  is  immediately  drawn 
level  and  clamped.  If  used  on  shipboard  a  weight  is  hung  upon 
the  hook  and  the  binding-screw  unfastened.  The  head  is  then  free 
to  accommodate  itself  to  the  motion  of  the  ship  by  retaining  its 
level  in  all  circumstances  of  pitching,  tossing,  anil  roiling,  to  which 
the  platform  supporting  the  tripod  is  subject. 

For  ordinary  use  the  camera  case  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  it 
steady,  and  one  might  always  rely  on  the  instrument  being  level. 
The  head  may  be  made  in  metal  or  wood — if  the  former,  cast 
hollow,  and  all  superfluous  portions  removed  to  keep  down  weight. 

John  Harmer. 

- + - 

OBSERVATIONS  UPON  FADING. 

[A  communication  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.] 

So  muon  has  been  said  ami  written  u  on  tins  subjeci  that  it  might  be 
thought  almost  superfluous  to  attempt  to  throw  new  light  upon  such  a 
worn-out  to  ic  ;  but  the  supreme  importance  of  the  matter,  coupled 
witn  the  fact  'hat  discussion  has  heeu  re-opened  ny  the  reading  of  a 
p  per  oil  Did  Photograph*,  by  Mr.  E.  JDuiunore,  at  ihe  March  meeting 
of  the  South  London  Photogiap  ic  Society,  must  be  my  justification 
for  once  more  returning  to  the  subject. 

The  conditions  or  permanence  are  tolerably  well  understood  by 
photographers,  and,  so  far  as  regards  silve*  prints,  much  more  care  is 
taken  at  every  stage  of  their  production  than  was  formerly  the  case. 
By  the  liberal  use  of  fresh  hyposulphite,  and  subsequent  removal  of 
the  excess  of  fixing  salt  by  very  thor-aiji  washing  in  water;  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  alkaline,  or,  at  least,  well  neutralised  gold  toning  baths; 
silver  sensitising  bath,  not  too  weak  ;  negatives  not  too  thin — all  are 
points  to  which  attention  must  be  paid,  and,  so  far  as  my  inquiries 
lead,  are  now  generally  observed. 

The  photographer,  having  done  his  best,  is  now  unhappily  at  the 
mercy  of  the  paper-maker,  for  be  must  needs  mount  his  jjictures  in 
some  sort  of  presentable  form,  and  these  perchance  will  find  their  way 
into  portfolios  or  albums.  What,  now,  if  after  all  the  operator’s  care  f 
and  trouble  in  the  exclusion  of  every  trace  of  hyposulphite  from  his 
finished  print,  he  proceeds  to  mount  it  upon  a  cardboard  impregnated 
with  this  very  substance?  Or  if,  cai’eful  himself  about  the  card 
mount,  his  client  thrusts  it  through  the  grooves  of  a  mass  of  paper 
stufF  in  the  shape  of  a  common  album,  or  puts  it  behind  a  heavy 
“cut  mount”  of  doubtful  constitution,  with  a  view  to  its  better 
preservation  ! 

Sixteen  years  ago  I  pointed  attention  to  the  Occurrence  of  Hypo¬ 
sulphite*  in  Moulding  Card*,  in  an  article  written  for  the  Photographic 
Xcu'8,  which  this  Society  did  me  the  honour  to  reproduce  in  the 
Photographic  Journal,  for  May,  1808  (vol.  xiii.,  p.  54).  It  was  there 
shown  that  cardboard  was  seldom  or  never  free  from  hyposulphite,  and 
a  mild  appeal  was  made  to  paper  manufacturers  to  abstain  from  using 
this  salt  as  “antichlor.”  Now  that  the  subject  of  fading  is  again  to 
the  front  it  seemed  to  me  desirable  to  re-open  this  old  question,  and  I 
have  been  testing  cards  and  mounts  and  making  a  heap  of  inquiries  of 
the  paper- makers.  My  report,  briefly  stated,  is  as  follows  : — Hypo¬ 
sulphite  still  to  be  found  iu  cards  of  recent  make,  and  the  practice  of 


using  this  salt  as  antichlor  generally  admitted  by  the  English  paper- 
makers. 

Without  mentioning  names  I  may  say  that  the  testimony  is  most 
conclusive  as  to  its  continued  use;  but  1  am  not  without  hop<  that 
experiments  now  being  tried  on  the  large  scale,  on  improved  methods 
of  manufacturing  paper-pulp  from  wood,  &c.,  by  the  bisulphite  oi 
magnesia  process,  will  result  in  the  introduction  of  a  new  system 
likely  to  be  of  considerable  benefit  to  our  craft.  If  this  should  sue 
ceed — and  I  hear  favourable  reports  from  several  quarters — a  revolu¬ 
tion  of  manufacture  will  be  brought  about,  and  henceforth  no  anti¬ 
chlor  will  be  necessary.  At  the  recent  soiree  of  the  Chemical  Soc 
(April  24th)  Messrs.  Cross  and  Be  van  exhibited  some  samples  of 
Ekmanu’s  new  paper-stuff,  made  by  the  disintegration  of  wood  un 
great  pressure  and  boiling  with  the  bisulphite  solution,  and  th«  e 
specimens  certainly  looked  like  the  right  article.  On  the  same  occa¬ 
sion  Messrs.  A.  Buake  and  Co.,  of  Stratford,  exhibited  a  large  *i-riei 
of  sulphites  and  bisulphites,  as  used  by  paper  manufacturers.  I  sa 
told  that  Ekmaun's  pulp  cau  be  mixed  with  au  equal  quantity  of 
wlihe  rag  pulp  to  make  the  finest  paper,  and  that  there  is  no  necessity 
to  employ  hyposulphite,  if  this  experience  be  confirmed  we  are  out  of 
our  difficulties.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  there  lias  been  of  late  a 
demand  for  extra-thick  mounting  boards,  which  could  only  be  supplied 
at  a  low  or  moderate  cost  by  the  use  of  very  inferior  materials,  faced 
and  backed  with  a  better  quality  of  paper.  Thin,  of  course,  offers  no 
guarantee  of  permanence  to  the  photographer,  and  the  black  or  highly- 
coloured  tablets  are  often  the  worst  of  all. 

Tracing  the  history  of  this  “antichlor”  proceeding  I  find,  on  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  English  patents,  that  in  the  year  1852  (November  26th), 
Thomas  Ainsley  Cook  filed  a  petition  for  “  Improvements  in  Bleach 
ing, ”  described  as  follows:  —  “In  all  bleaching  operations  where 
chlorine  is  employed  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  up  or  neutralise  any 
chlorine  that  may  be  in  excess.  Now,  my  invention  consists  in  the 
use  of  any  of  the  following  salts : — Hyposulphite  of  lime,  of  soda,  of 
ammonia,  of  potash,  of  magnesia,  or  of  alumina,  which  1  apply  to  the 
goods  aft'  r  being  treated  with  chlorine,  when  the  hyposulphite  used 
will  neutralise  any  excess  of  chlorine  that  may  remain  iu  the  material 
bleached.” 

Eighteen  months  later  (May  9th,  1854)  Eben  Norton  HorsL.rd  took 
out  a  patent,  No.  1,038,  for  the  “Removal  of  Chlorine  from  Sub¬ 
stances  and  Fabrics.”  This  invention  “consists  in  neutralising  chlorine 
by  means  of  the  substance  called  ‘  antichloride  of  lime,’  whicn  may  be 
prepared  by  passing  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur  into  miik  oi  lime, 
contained  in  a  suitable  vessel  provided  with  agitators.  Ttie  anti- 
chloride  of  lime,  being  collected  on  filters,  may  be  dried  and  preserved 
for  use.  It  may  be  applied  by  adding  a  small  quantity  directly  to  the 
pulp  engine;  or  fabrics  out  of  the  ‘cheunc’  may  be  passed  through 
water  slightly  acidulated,  containing  in  suspension  a  little  of  the  auti- 
chloride.  ” 

Here,  then,  it  will  be  seen  that  sulphurous  acid  was  proposed  to  be 
used  instead  of  the  hyp  -sulphite.  On  traciog  back,  however,  to  the 
ea  1  est  mention  of  the  use  >4  sulphites  in  paper-making  l  find  a  prior 
claim  in  favour  of  John  Donkin  (October  15th,  1846,  No.  11,417;; 
and,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  it  is  a  true  misfortune  f<»r  us  that  at 
this  early  date  the  manufacture  of  bisulphite  of  soda  was  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  perfected  to  abovv  of  its  general  use  as  an  antichlor,  or  wo 
should  have  been  spared  many  of  our  troubles  during  the  last  thirty 
yeais.  The  specification  runs  thus  : — “Improvements  in  the  Manu¬ 
facture  of  i’aier,  or  in  the  Machinery  Employed  Tin  rein,  and  iu  the 
Process  of  Bleaching  Pqper,  Linen,  and  Other  Manufacures  in  which 
Chloride  of  Lime  is  Employed.”  By  disclaimer  (dated  March  22nd, 
1847)  the  title  of  this  patent  is  altered  to  “Improvements  in  the 
Manufacture  of  Bap^r,  and  in  the  Process  of  Bleaching  Linen  and  Other 
Manufactures  in  which  Chloride  of  Lime  is  Employed.”  This  invention 
consists  in  “the  application  of  bisulphite  of  soda  in  solution  to  paper, 
pulp,  linen,  and  other  articles  or  materials  which  have  been  bleached 
by  means  of  chloride  of  lime,  so  as  to  decompose  and  get  rid  of  the 
chloride  of  lime  which  may  be  remaining  mixed  therewith  or  attached 
thereto.”  In  practice  the  patentee  has  found  that  “  about  a  pound  of 
'  the  saturated  solution  of  bisulphite  of  soda  is  sufficient  for  decom¬ 
posing  the  chloride  of  lime  in  the  pulp  obtained  from  a  hundredweight 
of  rags,  when  the  pulp  has  been  well  drained  or  pressed.” 

By  all  means  let  the  paper-stuff  be  well  washed  from  the  bleaching 
lime  and  other  salts  subsequently  applied  as  antichlor ;  but,  in  order 
to  determine  by  actual  experiment  the  relative  effects  of  sodium  sul¬ 
phite  and  hyposulphite  if  left  inadvertently  by  the  paper-maker,  I 
took  two  photographs  (silver  prints),  cut  them  in  halves,  and  sub¬ 
mitted  them  for  equal  periods  of  time  to  the  action  of  these  two  solu¬ 
tions.  The  results  (exhibited)  show  that  sulphite  of  soda  has  no 
appreciable  effect  in  forty-eight  hours,  whilst  the  other  portions  of  the 
prints  immersed  in  the  hyposulphite  are  considerably  bleached,  or,  as 
we  should  say,  badly  faded. 

These  striking  differences  are  borne  out  again  by  another  experiment 
which  I  then  made.  Clean  a  few  sixpences  or  small  silver  coins,  put 
them  into  sulphite  of  soda  solution,  weak  or  strong,  hot  or  cold,  and 
leave  them  there  for  an  hour.  Pour  off  the  top  liquid,  and  test  for 
silver  by  adding  a  drop  of  sulphide  of  ammonium.  No  trace  will  be 
found  dissolved.  Now  try  a  similar  experiment  with  the  hyposulphite, 
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using  the  same  coins,  and  we  shall  soou  find  very  distinct  evidence  of 
silver  in  t lie  solution,  showing  that  the  metal  has  been  attacked  and 
dissolved  by  the  combined  action  of  air  and  hyposulphite,  forming  the 
well-known  double  salt  of  sweet  taste. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  the  fading  of  a  silver  photograph  becomes 
perfectly  intelligible,  and  the  necessity  for  thorough  washing  and  care¬ 
ful  exclusion  of  hyposulphite  from  the  tiuisned  print  becomes  at  once 
apparent.  I  have  described  these  r-sults  somewhat  at  length,  because 
they  furnish  an  answer  to  Mr.  Dunmore’.s  extraordinary  statement 
that  “fresh  hyposulphite,  even  as  st'ong  as  a  twenty-per-cent,  solu- 
ti  m,  applied  to  and  left  in  the  prints  and  dried  in  tue  usual  way,  has 
n  »  effect  whatever  ou  their  permanence.”* 

Forced  to  indicate  the  cause  of  raduio,  the  last-named  author  attri¬ 
butes  the  deleterious  etfecis,  wherever  it  arises  from  the  mounts,  to 
the  oreseuce  of  calorine  (excess  of  bleach)  rather  than  to  the  hypo¬ 
sulphite  1  have  looked  into  this  question  also,  and  cer  ainly  find 
soluble  chlorides  in  the  cheaper  sorts  of  cardboard,  wffh  plenty  of 
sulphates  and  all  kinds  of  mineral  rubbi-h,  but  never  met  with  / ree 
chlo ■  ine  in  the  finished  mounts.  It  would  most  likely  be  aosorbed  by 
the  sizing,  if  traces  only  were  left  in  the  pulp. 

Now,  in  the  event  of  the  paper-makers  accepting  the  suggestion  to 
use  sulphite  instead  of  hyposulphite,  how  would  this  affect  the  iodide 
of  starch  test,  upon  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  rely  for  the 
detection  of  the  last-named  ingredient?  It  is  known  that  sulphite  of 
soda  will  also  quickly  discharge  the  blue  colour  of  the  starch  com¬ 
pound.  Thus  far  no  difference.  But  we  have  a  ready  method  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  them,  for  the  sulphite  instantly  discharges  the 
colour  of  weak  mag  -nta,  whilst  the  hyposulphite  has  no  such  action. 
This,  then,  ought  to  lie  the  paper-maker’s  guide  as  to  the  quantity  he 
should  add  to  the  bleached  pulp  —  so  much  as  will  neutralise  the 
chlorine  and  yet  not  discharge  the  colour  of  highly-diluted  magenta. 
Messrs.  Giles  and  Shearer  have  gone  fully  into  the  testing  of  sulphites 
in  a  recent  communication  to  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  which 
was  printed  in  their  last  month’s  Journal.  They  worked  upon  some 
very  pure  samples  of  crystallised  sulphite  of  soda  made  by  Messrs. 
A.  Boake  and  Co.,  on  a  large  manufacturing  scale,  which  tested  over 
ninety-nine  per  cent.  This  proves  that  high  qualities  are  now  pro¬ 
curable,  which  was  not  the  case  when  Donkin  took  out  his  patent. 

Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard,  in  speaking  of  “The  Finished  Photograph, ”+ 
says  : — “In  a  conversation  with  Mr.  England  some  little  time  ago  on 
this  subject  (fading)  we  confirmed  each  other’s  experience  that  prints 
mounted  on  a  lithographic  tint  were  more  permanent  than  prints  on  the 
ordinary  board.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  difficult  to  find.  Tue  thin 
layer  of  greasy  ink  keeps  the  photograph  from  contact  with  any  dele¬ 
terious  matter  in  the  board,  and  that  such  matter  exists  in  a  great  many 
samples  of  pasteboards  is  only  too  well  known  to  most  of  us.’’ 

The  selection  of  tinted  mounts  in  preference  to  pure  white  is  always 
to  be  recommended,  for  then  the  paper-stuff  need  not  be  so  highly 
bleached,  and  a  further  precaution  is  the  final  application  to  the  photo¬ 
graph  of  an  encaustic  paste,  which,  by  diminishing  the  hygroscopic 
qualities,  helps  to  shut  out  the  influence  of  moisture,  always  so  detrimen¬ 
tal  to  the  permanence  of  a  photograph  exposed  in  our  variable  climate. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  Dr.  Hugo  Muller  informs  me  that  in  South 
Germany  the  makers  have  entirely  given  up  the  use  of  hyposulphite, 
and  he  says  the  same  of  North  Britain.  From  another  source  I  learn 
that  the  paper-makers  of  Angouleme  tried  to  do  without  it  a  few  years 
ago,  but  have  gone  back  to  the  old  practice.  Perhaps  now  the  reduced 
cost  will  again  offer  encouragement  to  the  use  of  sulphites  ;  if  so,  the 
photographic  community  will  be  well  content  to  hear  that  a  fertile 
cause  of  fading  has  been  banished  for  ever.  John  Spiller,  F.C.S. 


FOREIGN  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Professor  H.  W.  Vogel  in  Moll’s  Notizen  on  the  Intensi¬ 
fication  of  Gelatine  Plates. 

1m  Moll's  Notizen  Professor  H.  W.  Vogel,  writing  regarding  the 
intensification  of  gelatine  plates,  says  that  when  gelatine  plates  first 
came  into  use  many  people  thought  that  any  intensifier  that  was  suitable 
lor  collodion  plates  would  do  for  gelatine  plates ;  but  they  soon  discovered 
their  mistake,  and  at  length  found  themselves  almost  limited  to  mercury. 
Mercury  worked  admirably,  but,  alas !  for  a  plate  intensified  with  it 
when  one  wanted  to  use  it  after  it  had  been  lying  by  for  some  time! 
Dry-plate  makers  now  endeavour  to  make  their  plates  so  that  they  shall 
not  require  to  be  intensified;  but  for  all  that  it  occasionally  happens 
in  dark  weather  that  the  portraitist  has  to  intensify,  and  it  frequently 
occurs  that  the  landscape  photographer  finds  his  negatives  print  too 
flat,  and  therefore  urgently  requires  a  reliable  inteusiiier.  For  a  long 
time  it  was  not  understood  why  so  many  kinds  of  development  did  not 
succeed  with  gelatine  plates,  but  it  is  now  known  that  the  gelatine 
itself  is  affected  by  many  of  the  chemicals  used,  while  collodion  is  a 
perfectly  indifferent  substance  : — 

“  Dr.  Eder  has  just  recognised  that  not  only  red  prussiate  of  potash,  but 
also  uranium  salts,  have  a  tanning  action  upon  gelatine  they  harden  the 
4;  Photographic  Newt,  March  14th,  p.  140. 
t  Year-Book  of  Photography,  1884,  p.  77- 


film  and  at  the  same  time  obstruct  the  passage  into  the  interior.  It  is’ 
therefore,  explicable  that  the  uranium  intensifier,  which  has  such  an  excel¬ 
lent  effect  upon  collodion  piates,  containing  as  it  does  a  mixture  of  both 
the  tanning  materials,  should  have  but  a  bad  effect  upon  gelatine  plates. 
For  the  same  reason  it  is  difficult  to  do  anything  satisfactory  with  lead 
iuteusidoa  ion  with  which  red  prussiate  of  potash  is  used.  Chloride  of  iron, 
which  can  be  used  on  collodion  plates  like  chloride  of  mercury,  has  also  a 
tanning  action  upon  gelatine,  and  therefore  acts  as  its  own  prohibition. 
Permanganic  acid  is  reduced  by  the  gelatine  film,  and  the  latter  also 
becomes  coloured  by  it  at  places  where  it  should  have  remained  transparent. 
Lastly:  iodine  applied  in  s  dution  to  the  gelatine  film  is  retained  so  obsti¬ 
nately  by  the  latter  that  the  brown  colour  pro  iuced  by  it  can  only  be 
removed  after  long-continued  wasoing,  and  consequently  it  seems  iinpos  idle 
to  seize  the  right  iost  uit  for  orea.unx  off  ne  intensification.  It  is  also 
difficult  to  do  anything  with  the  ordinary  silm-  intensifier.  The  reason 
here  lies  less  in  tae  slightly-tanning  action  of  tiie  pyrogallio  acid  than  m 
the  difficulty  with  which  it  penetrates  the  gelatine  film.  In  live  minutes  a 
collodion  plate  is  washed  and  finished;  a  gelatine  plate  requires  at  least 
half-an-hour — a  proof  of  how  difficult  it  is  for  the  chemicals  to  go  out  of 
the  latter.  They  have  equal  difficulty  in  penetrating  it,  and  tnat  is  so 
much  the  worse  in  that  the  chemically-developed  gelatine  picture  lies  much 
more  within  the  film  than  the  physically-developed  collodion  picture.  The 
fact  is  that  in  the  case  of  physical  development  the  silver  is  precipitated 
much  m  >re  on  the  surface,  and  consequently  remrins  much  more  accessible 
to  chemicals,  and  therefore  to  intensification.  This  circumstance  alone 
greatly  facilitates  the  intensification  of  collodion  plates. 

“From  the  foregoing  it  is  clear  that  for  the  intensification  of  gelatine 
plates  those  chemicals  are  most  suitable,  firstly,  which  exert  no  influence 
upon  the  gelatine  itself,  and,  secondly,  those  that  penetrate  the  film  and  are 
most  easily  removed  again.  So  far  as  our  present  knowledge  extends,  the 
mercuric  salts  of  silver  fulfil  these  conditions  best.  Now,  these  are  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  most  various  modifications.  I  may  here  mention  the  chloride 
of  mercury  and  ammonia  intensifier;  Edwards’s  intensifier,  chloride  of 
mercury  with  iodide  of  potassium  and  hyposulphite  of  soda ;  and  Eder’s 
intensifier,  chloride  of  mercury  with  iodide  and  cyanide  of  potassium.  The 
last-mentioned  intensifier  works  very  well,  only  the  cyanide  of  potassium 
solution  soon  decomposes.  More  cyanide  of  potassium  must  then  be  added 
to  freshen  it  up.  The  carbonate  of  soda  formed  by  its  decomposition  has  a 
dissolving-off  (loosening  of  the  film)  action  upon  many  gelatine  films. 
Edwards’s  developer  keeps  better ;  but,  as  Eder  has  shown,  it  soon 
eventually  decomposes  with  formation  of  mercuric  sulphide.  With  regard 
to  the  ease  with  which  these  three  intensifies  can  be  washed  out  of  gelatine 
films  we  have  no  experiments  before  us;  but  I  know  some  experienced, 
practical  men  who  complain  that  in  time  negatives  treated  with  Edwards’s 
developer  become  yellow,  while  those  intensified  with  mercury  chloride  and 
ammonia  do  not.  That  speaks  in  favour  of  the  latter  intensifier,  and  I  can 
only  agree  with  it.  It  is,  however,  the  fact  that  negatives  intensified  by  it 
have  not  proved  durable ;  here  the  imperfect  washing  bears  the  blame.  It 
is  urgently  necessary  that  plates  should  be  thoroughly  washed  immediately 
before  being  treated  with  mercuric  salts  in  order  to  remove  every  trace 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  then  (though  this  is  often  neglected)  again 
after  the  treatment  with  chloride  of  mercury,  with  dilute  ammonia,  which 
turns  the  plate  brown,  for  at  least  half-an-hour,  in  order  to  remove  every 
trace  of  the  mercuric  salt ;  after  that  a  short  washing  suffices.  If  one  pro¬ 
ceed  in  this  manner  he  will  not  have  to  complain  of  spoilt  negatives,” 


EXPERIENCES  ON  THE  THAMES* 

We  made  up  our  minds  to  keep  to  a  certain  number  of  good  resolu¬ 
tions  before  starting.  One  was  that  we  would  always  be  out  at  5  a.m., 
our  photographic  friends  strongly  advising  that  course.  This  was,  like 
the  rest,  “more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance;”  for  it 
was  8  a  m.  before  we  found  ourselves  in  the  lmtel  coffee-room,  and 
nearly  9  a.m.  before  we  had  made  a  move  towards  the  river.  It  was 
still  windy  and  rough,  and,  worst  of  all,  a  head  wind.  Between  10  and 
11  a.m.  we  took  an  affectionate  farewell  of  Salter’s  employes  and  made 
our  final  start,  one  of  us  taking  the  sculls  as  before. 

We  had  proceeded  in  this  comfortable  fashion  for  half-an-hour  or  so, 
getting  farewell  “shots”  at  the  university  barges  and  Oxford,  when  “  one 
of  us” — not  the  coxswain — suggested  the  advisability  of  a  change  of 
programme  as  regarded  progression,  and  that  it  might  he  as  well,  now 
we  were  out  of  sight  of  Salter’s  people,  to  try  towing.  This  we  did ; 
but  the  coxswain,  at  our  n«xt  halt,  thought  it  highly  undignified  to 
begin  towing  so  soon,  and  suggested  that  we  should  take  an  oar  apiece. 
To  this  we  both  agreed.  Unfortunately,  under  these  new  conditions 
our  lugger  would  not  go  straight,  but  always  had  a  tendency  towards 
one  bank.  This  caused  some  chaffing,  and  “one  of  us”  (the  culprit) 
put  forth  a  gigantic  effort  to  alter  this  state  of  tilings.  It.  was  at  the 
same  time  a  bold  aud  irresistible  effort,  and  the  result  was  that  before 
we  knew  where  we  were  or  could  slacken  speed  we  had  charged  full 
tilt  into  the  trunk  of  a  large  old  willow  at  the  bank.  It  nearly 
upset  us  aud  “shivered  our  timbers”  fr<>m  stem  to  stern.  A  further 
result  was  to  cause  the  Philosopher,  who  was  ton  deeply  absorbed  with 
his  philosophic  calculations  to  notice  such  a  trivial  occurrence,  to  place 
his  feet  where  his  head  should  have  been,  and  rice  versa,  and  on  sufficient 
recovery  of  self-possession  to  exclaim — “  What  is  it?”  Luckih  no  oi  e 
saw  our  contretemps,  so  that  we  made  our  investigation  in  private.  V\  e 
found  the  tree  had  suffered  more  than  ourselves.  Our  lugger  had 
happily  not  sprung  a  leak ;  our  baggage  only  was  scattered  in  all  direc- 
*  Continued  from  page  363, 
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tions,  and  our  nerves  somewhat  shaken.  The  tree  had  fared  badly,  for 
we  had  rammed  a  big  hole  and  carried  away  at  least  a  square  foot  of 
bark  as  a  trophy.  We  he.d  a  council,  and  decided  to  try  ramming  no 

Another  short  pull  brought  us  to  Iffley,  where  we  passed  through  our 
first  lock — a  fall  of  some  lour  or  five  feet.  At  Itiley  we  had  a  “shot 
at  the  church — a  very  ancient  Anglo-Norman 
structure  supposed  to  have  existed  prior  to  the 
twelith  century.  This  is  by  no  means  one  of  the 
prettiest  along  the  river,  and  we  failed  to  get  a 
good  near  view.  Iffley  Lock  absorbed  another 
plate  or  two,  and  then  we  came  just  below 
the  lock  to  Iffley  Mill — a  very  ancient  and 
really  picturesque  “bit;”  and,  as  it  was  the 
first  we  had  come  to,  it  was  duly  appreciated 
and  we  tried  to  do  justice  to  it.  The  third 
illustration  is  one  of  the  views  we  obtained. 

Rarely  did  we  fiud  such  a  variety  of  interest 
for  the  camera  as  between  Oxford  and  Iffley. 

We  now  each  took  an  oar  and  were  proceeding 
fairly  satisfactorily  and  cautiously,  when  sud¬ 
denly  the  Philosoplier  stopped  rowing.  In  alarm 
1  asked  him  what  was  the  matter.  His  face 
had  visibly  elongated,  and  in  measured  tones 
he  replied  — “  Why  !  do  you  know  the  force 
required  to  propel  our  man  o’  war  (this  was  the 
last  name  it  had  acquired)  increases  as  the 
square  of  the  resistance  ;  so  that,  for  instance, 
the  torce  required  to  drive  her  three  miles  an 
hour — supposing  that  feat  possible — is  just  nine 
times  that  required  to  drive  her  one  mile  an 
hour  ?”  1  confessed  the  question  had  not  oc¬ 

curred  to  me,  and  that  it  was  very  serious. 

The  only  remedy  was  to  go  back  to  Oxford 
and  change  our  “three-decker.”  This  we  de¬ 
cided  not  to  do. 

Resuming  our  voyage  in  a  rather  disconsolate 
mood,  our  next  point  of  attraction  was  Hanford 
Lock — an  example  of  one  of  the  many  pictu¬ 
resque  combinations  of  lock,  weir,  and  mill. 

Here  ne  exposed  a  couple  or  so  of  plates  and 
obtained  satisfactory  results,  to  which  our 
decoy  ducks  added  some  effect. 

From  Sandford  the  river  increases  in  picturesqueness  until  we  reach 
a  climax  of  beauty  at  Nuneham  Courtney.  rlhis.  the  seat  of  the  Har- 


liang  luxuriantly  over  the  river,  and  form  a  perfect  wealth  of  foliar, 
piled  on  the  rising  banks.  The  whole  property  was  purchased  for  ouh 
£17,000  by  the  first  Earl  of  Harcourt.  Those  pretty  rustic  cottages  \v< 
see  in  the  illustration  have  been  erected  for  the  convenience  of  picni 
parties  ;  for  Nuneham  Courtney  has  long  been  a  favourite  holidav 
resort  for  Oxford  students  and  citizens,  and  all  the  summer  througi 


couit  family,  is  the  subject  of  our  illustration,  and  is  certainly  one  of 
the  iinest  and  prettiest  spots  on  the  Thames.  The  park  is  well  tim- 
bered  and  covers  something  like  1,200  acres.  The  magnifioent  trees 


pleasure-seekers  leave  Oxford  for  a  day  amid  the  shade  of 
umbrageous  woods,  or  within  those  cottages  erected  solely  for 

accommodation  by  the  Earl. 

Our  first  “shots”  were  in  the  e 
just  af'er  sundown.  Thinking  the 
little  light  we  iave  twenty  seconds’ 
sure,  but  on  developing  at  our  hotel 
on  in  the  evening  we  found  we  had 
lessly  over-exposed,  the  probability 
that  two  seconds,  or  less,  would  have 
sufficient.  A  further  pull  brought  us  to 
Abingdon,  where  we  stayed  the  night  and 
became  acquainted  with  our  error  of  judg¬ 
ment,  thus  showing  the  value  of  being  able 
to  develope  m  route. 

Next  morning,  instead  of  progressing,  we 
made  a  reungraue  movement  m  me  direction 
of  Nuneham.  This  time  we  obtained  good 
results,  in  which  our  boat  and  accessories  (the 
ducks,  &c.)  were  turned  to  useful  account. 
On  our  return  from  Nuneham,  the  Philoso¬ 
pher  suggested  he  should  take  both  scull?. 
As  I  had  certainly  no  objection  to  doing  a 
little  dolce  far  niente  at  the  stern  of  the 
vessel  I  willingly  accepted  the  offer.  The 
Philosopher  intended  to  do  a  little  “show 
off”  this  time,  but  before  he  had  made 
twen'y  strokes  there  was  a  sudden  elevation 
of  his  feet  with  an  opposite  depression  of  his 
head  in  the  direction  of  the  bottom  of  the 
river.  Curiously  enough  he  had  previously 
remarked — “How  nice  it  would  be  to  have 
a  dive  in  the  cool,  limpid  water!”  When 
the  Philosopher  became  sufficiently  acquain¬ 
ted  with  the  state  of  things  at  the  bottom  of 
the  boat  he  quietly  suggested — “This  is  very 
much  like  catching  a  crab.”  I  remarked  it 
was  the  finest  species  of  the  crab  genus  I  had 
ever  seen.  Again  we  were  thankful ;  there 
had  been  no  “spill  ” 

The  first  pretty  view  of  Abinedon  we  ob¬ 
tained  on  our  return  was  a  general  one  which  embraced  the  church 
steeple,  bridge,  and  sweep  of  the  river.  Further  interesting  views 
of  Abingdon  we  also  secured  at  the  other  side  of  the  bridge.  Abingdon 
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rettv  old  town  and  used  to  be  a  place  of  considerable  impor- 
and  many  stirring  events  of  English  history  have  been  enac- 
tere  Today  it  is  quiet,  dull,  and  clean,  like  many  another 
whose  small  manufacturing  industry  has  long  since  departed, 
,  it  solely  dependent  on  agricultural  interests.  It  is  narrated 
y -going  chroniclers  that  the  Mercian  Kings  used  to  reside  at 
don  ;  and  as  early  as  686  a  monastery  to  the  Virgin  Mary  was 
id  for  the  monks  of  the  Benedictine  order— those  good  monks 
jo  nobly  devote  themselves  to  the  manufacture  of  a  cordial 
t  name,  and,  in  the  words  of  the  Philosopher,  I  add,  “long  may 
ive  to  make  it !”  The  abbey  was  unfortunately  later  on  burnt  by 
anes,  and  the  ruin  of  the  monks  was  completed  by  King  Alfred, 
iok  away  the  estates  from  these  militant  saints  for  not  having 
id  the  enemy  with  sufficient  zeal. 

,ew  abbey  was  built,  which  suffered  various  vicissitudes  until  its 
demolition  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  remains  of  tbe 
walls  can  still  be  seen.  During  the  civil  war  Abingdon  played 
portant  part  in  the  contest,  being  lirst  established  by  Charles  I. 
id-quarters  for  his  horse,  but  subsequently  taken  by  the  parlia- 
iry  forces.  There  are  many  interesting  churches  at  Abingdon, 
of  St.  Nicholas,  the  Roman  Catholic,  in  the  Market-place,  is  an  old 
aii  edifice.  St.  Helen’s  church  stands  close  by  the  river.  Its 
is  a  conspicuous  object  up  and  down  the  river  for  some  distance, 
m  every  general  view  of  Abingdon,  from  any  point,  it  always 
a  very  prominent  feature. 

J.  J.  Acwoeth,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 

( To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


ILLUMINATION  OF  THE  DARK  ROOM 

[A  communication  to- the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.] 

'j  preserva  ion  of  one  of  our  most  cherished  faculties  —  that  of 
^  fc — is  of  so  much  imp  trtance  to  our  comfort  and  well-being  that  it  is 
r  er  to  give  full  consideration  to  the  question  of  how  it  may  be 
filed  by  the  light  in  which  we  work. 

r.  W,  Ackland  remarks  that,  since  the  introduction  of  red  light  into 
h  ographic  dark  rooms,  he  has  observed  a  remarkable  increase  among 
-  ographers,  more  than  others,  of  failing  sight.  On  this  ground  he 
2  ecates  the  use  of  red  light,  and  recommends  the  employment  of  one 
:  cooler  character. 

r.  G.  A.  Herschell  writes: — “Unfortunately  for  the  dark-room 
:ator,  red  light  of  all  colours  is  a  great  deal  the  most  injurious.” 
those  who  advocate  the  use  of  red  light  in  the  dark  room  other 
ons  have  been  sought  to  account  f<>r  the  photographer’s  special 
lity  to  failing  sight  To  some  extent  these  reasons  may  co-exist 
i  the  evil  influence  of  the  red  light.  There  have  even  not  been 
ting  those  who  say  that  they  prefer  a  red  to  a  yellow  or  greenish 
b  as  a  matter  of  personal  comfort;  but  I  am  sure  that  the  great 
ority  feel  the  fatigue  and  irritation  to  the  sight  of  working  in  red 
fc,  and  would  gladly  change  it  for  light  of  a  cooler  colour  if  they 
e  aware  that  the  necessity  for  using  a  red  light,  which  has  been  so 
;  insisted  upon,  is  a  mistake,  and  that  yellow  light  of  the  same 
ree  of  illuminating  power  has  no  more  effect  upon  the  photographic 
<e,  if  as  much,  as  the  long-vaunted  ruby. 

he  question  naturally  arises — How  is  it  that  if  there  were  no 
Bssity  for  red  light,  it  came  with  the  introduction  of  gelatino- bromide 
;es  to  be  insisted  upou  and  almost  universally  adopted?  It  was 
ause  it  was  said  that  bromide  of  silver  was — compared  with  the  wet- 
;e  collodion,  the  sensitive  compound  of  which  consisted  mainly  of 
■de — much  more  sensitive  to  the  yellow  light  in  particular,  and  that 
light  must  the  ref  >re  be  used  for  bromide,  whereas  yellow  was  proper 
iodide,  manipulations. 

;  has  often  been  stated  that  bromide  of  silver,  whether  in  the  form 
ollodion  or  of  gelatine  emulsion,  is  more  sensitive  to  the  colours  of 
middle  and  lower  part  of  the  spectrum,  and  will  represent  these  as 
ter,  compared  with  the  blue  and  violet,  than  the  old  collodion  bath 
e,  which  ordinarily  consisted  of  iodide  of  silver  and  a  small  pro- 
don  of  bromide.  So  strong  a  hold  had  this  idea  upon  the  minds  of 
tographers  that  when  collodio-bromide  emulsion  came  into  use, 
tough  it  was  less  sensitive  as  a  whole  than  bath  plates,  it  was  said 
fas  so  sensitive  to  yellow  and  orange  light  in  particular  that  it  was 
essary  to  use  red  light  for  the  purpose  of  the  dark  room,  and  plates 
e  stated  to  be  fogged  in  a  laboratory  the  light  of  which  did  not  injure 
brorno-iod  de  bath  plate.  This  probably  arose  from  the  much  longer 
e  that  bromide  emulsion  plates  were  exposed  to  whatever  light  was 
during  their  preparation  and  lengthened  development  than  was 
issary  with  bath  plates. 

<  hen  rapid  gelatine  plates  first  came  into  common  studio  use  it  was 
ng  a  winter  season,  and  it  was  asserted  that  their  rapidity  was  due 
leir  greater  sensitiveness  to  the  yellow  light  of  winter;  and  it  was 
iicted  that  when  the  spring  and  summer  came  round  it  would  be  found 
they  would  be  no  more  sensitive  than  the  accustomed  collodion. 
'.^a®  f°ubd  to  be  a  mistake,  and  the  most  careful  experimenters 
d  find  no  difference  in  the  relative  sensitiveness  of  the  two  processes 
ie  winter  and  summer  seasons. 


Captain  Abney,  when  recommending  the  use  of  a  small  portion  of 
iodide  of  silver  in  bromide  emulsion,  stated  that  this  addition  so 
changed  the  range  of  sensitiveness  of  the  compound,  by  lowering  the 
sensitiveness  to  orange  light,  that  plates  containing  a  small  quantity  of 
iodide  might  be  safely  developed  in  such  light,  whilst  those  containing 
pure  bromide  only  and  of  equal  general  sensitiveness  were  so  sensitive 
to  orange  that  a  red  light  only  must  be  employed  in  the  dark  room 
Dr.  Eder  stated  recently  ( Photographische  Correspondent,  April,  1884, 
page  95)  that  the  addition  of  iodide  renders  the  plates  more  sensitive  to 
the  yellow  and  green.  Conside-ing  that  yellow  and  orange  are  so  close 
together  in  the  spectrum,  and  that  the  bulk  of  photographic  action  is 
at  the  other  end  in  the  blue  and  violet.  and  beyond  it,  these  statements 
are  almost  exactly  opposed  to  each  other. 

I  have  here  a  sheet  of  coloured  ribbons,  made  up  of  violet,  blue,  green, 
yellow,  orange,  scarlet,  and  crimson.  The  colours,  of  course,  are  not 
as  pure  as  those  of  the  spectrum,  but  they  are  much  purer  and  brighter 
and  should  produce  more  difference  of  photographic  effect  than  the 
colours  of  natural  objects  with  which  the  photographer  ordinarily  has 
to  deal,  and  in  the  delineation  of  which  spectrum  photography  professes 
to  direct  him. 

For  photographing  these  I  have  prepared  three  emulsions— No.  1 
containing  bromide  only,  No.  2  containing  five  per  cent,  of  iodide,  and 
No.  3  ten  per  cent.  The  emulsions  were  prepared  in  other  respects  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  were  made  by  the  boiling  process.  Here  are  photo¬ 
graphs  produced  with  these  emulsions,  and  I  think  you  will  not  be  able 
to  find  any  difference  between  the  results  sufficient  to  be  positively 
affirmed.  In  each  case  the  violet  has  come  out  the  strongest,  and  then 
the  blue.  From  the  green  downwards  the  colours  have  all  come  out  in 
each  plate  of  nearly  equal  depth,  but  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  yellow 
and  orange  have  had  less  effect  upon  the  plates  than  the  reds.  Probably 
some  white  may  accompany  the  reds,  although  they  were  the  purest 
colours  1  could  obtain  in  ribbons;  still  the  main  point  is  that  with  each 

plate  the  result  is  about  the  same.  From  this  we  gather  two  things _ 

first,  that  the  addition  of  iodide  does  not  make  that  difference  iiUthe 
range  of  sensibility  to  the  colours  presented  to  the  camera  that  has  been 
stared ;  and,  secondly,  that  if  we  wei’e  to  work  in  our  dark  rooms  by 
liiihfc  reflected  from  these  surfaces  we  should  choose  the  yellow  and  the 
orange,  as  having  less  effect  upon  the  plate  than  the  reds,  and  giving  at 
the  same  time  far  more  luminosity. 

About  a  year  ago  Mr.  J.  R.  Sawyer  showed  a  somewhat  similar  sheet 
of  coloured  ribbons  and  photographs  from  them,  in  which  it  was  re¬ 
marked  that  each  colour  came  out  lighter  or  darker  than  another  in 
precisely  the  same  series,  whether  the  negative  had  been  taken  on  an 
ordinary  bath  plate  consisting  of  iodide  and  a  small  quantity  of  bromide, 
or  of  a  gelatine  plate  containing  bromide  and  a  small  quantity  of  iodide. 
There  was  not,  however,  among  Mr.  Sawyer’s  experiments  one  with  a 
plate  containing  bromide  only;  and  it  is  to  compare  this  with  plates 
also  containing  iodide,  and  to  examine  the  alleged  effects  of  this  addition, 
that  these  experiments  are  made. 

At  one  of  the  technical  meetings  of  this  Society  I  brought  forward  a 
lantern,  the  four  sides  of  which  were  glazed  with  different  materials, 
the  two  most  contrasted  of  which  were  two  thicknesses  of  ruby  glass  in 
the  one  case,  and  in  the  other  a  yellow  produced  by  two  thicknesses  of 
yellow  paper  and  one  of  a  yellowish-green  glass.  The  latter  combination 
was  considered  by  all  those  present  to  give  a  much  better,  as  well  as  a 
more  agreeable,  light  to  work  by  than  the  rubies,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  had  been  found  to  produce  at  a  given  distance  much  less  effect  upon 
a  sensitive  plate. 

Captain  Abney,  at  the  March  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Society,  followed 
with  a  paper  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  question,  which  he  had  con¬ 
sidered  settled,  as  having  been  re-opened,  and,  without  referring  specifi¬ 
cally  to  the  particular  light  that  I  had  compared,  maintained  that  red 
was  better  than  yellow  for  the  purpose  of  dark-room  illumination, 
selecting  as  the  types  for  comparisons  a  glass  known  as  “stained  red  ” 
and  a  yellow  paper  known  as  “canary  medium.”  Now,  the  stained  red 
glass  has  this  peculiarity — that  it  appears  a  red,  but  is  really  formed 
by  the  piling  up  of  yellow.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  if  a  clear,  transparent 
yellow  be  taken,  and  fresh  thicknesses  of  the  same  added,  the  trans¬ 
mitted  colour  becomes  orange,  and  findly  to  the  e\e  red,  although 
when  examined  with  the  spectroscope  it  will  be  seen  that  the  yellow 
still  passes;  and  this  adds  to  the  luminous  effect  to  the  eye,  although 
the  existence  of  the  colour  is  unperceived.  Every  one  who  has  used 
bichromate  of  potash  solution  must  have  noticed  that  a  thin  layer  appears 
pure  yell>w,  but  a  thick  one  orange,  and  if  very  thick  red.  Stained 
red  is  a  silver-stained  glass  in  which  the  quantity  of  silver  is  sufficient 
to  give  an  orange-red  appearance  instead  of  the  yellow  which  a  thinner 
layer  shows.  I  have  here  a  wedge  made  up  of  increasing  thicknesses 
of  stained  yellow,  where  it  is  seen  the  colour  passes  from  a  pale  yellow 
to  a  reddish-orange.  More  thicknesses  would  show  a  colour  identical 
with  that  of  the  stained  red,  exrepi  for  the  fact  that  the  natural 
greenish  tint  of  so  much  ordinary  glass  would  have  its  effect.  If  a  piece 
of  stained  red  be  broken  it  will  sometimes  happen  that  it  will  chip  a 
little  so  as  to  divide  the  layer  of  stain,  when,  as  in  this  piece,  it  will  be 
seen  to  be  yellow.  Immersion  for  a  short  time  in  hydrofluoric  acid 
will,  by  dissolving  away  part  of  the  layer,  allow  the  characteristic 
yellow  to  be  seen,  as  in  the  piece  now  handed  round. 
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In  the  experiment  described  by  Captain  Abney  in  the  Maa-ch  paper 
there  appears  to  have  been  an  unaccount  able  oversight,  which,  when 
pointed  out,  will,  I  think,  be  admitted.  The  trial  of  illuminating  power 
was  made  by  ligut  passing  through  rather  small  holes  in  the  side  of  a 
lautern.  Now  to  tin!  a  reaiing  distance  with  a  clear  medium  like 
staiued  glass  the  opening  in  toe  lantern  may  be  reduced  until  no  larger 
thau  the  flame,  without  affecting  the  result.  With  a  diffusing  substance 
like  canary  medium  the  smaller  the  opening  the  more  the  light  is  cut 
off,  and  the  nearer  the  observer  Ins  to  come  to  it  to  see  with  equal 
distinctness.  Tue  trials  for  protective  power  should  have,  therefore, 
been  made  in  a  similar  manuer  at  definite  distances  from  the  screens  of 
the  1  intern.  Instead  of  this,  tne  glass  and  paper  were  laid  upon  a 
plate,  aud  this  exposed  to  the  light  of  a  candle  flame;  the  conditions 
were  therefore  not  comparative.  It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  when 
using  a  clear  medium — the  stained  red — enlarging  the  area  of  the  sides 
of  the  lantern  would  not  have  increased  the  illumination  at  any  giveu 
spot  (the  book  rea  l  from),  but  would  have  made  a  great  difference  to 
the  diffusing  medium-— the  yellow  canary.  Another,  to  me,  unaccount¬ 
able  circumstance,  is  that  Captain  Abney  should  have  found  so  much 
more  protective  power  with  the  stained  red  glass  thau  with  the  canary 
medium.  I  nave  examined  several  samples  of  the  stained  red — which, 
however,  differed  but  very  slightly — and  find  in  each  case  that  more 
photographic  action  paises  than  through  canary  medium.  I  have 
here  a  sort  of  negative,  composed  of  three  media  side  by  side — a 
piece  of  stained  red  glass,  a  piece'  of  canary  medium,  and  one  of 
ruby  glass.  Exposed  either  to  lamplight  or  daylight  the  canary 
medium  shows  less  image  than  the  staiued  red,  and  the  latter  less  than 
the  ruby. 

Iu  addition  to  condemning  the  use  of  a  yellow  light  Captain  Abney 
stated  that  the  use  of  a  green  glass  only  stopped  those  rays  that  were 
comparatively  harmless;  and  iu  an  article,  ab  >ut  the  same  tune,  in  the 
Bulletin  Beige ,  said  that  he  thought  the  recommendation  to  use  it 
proceeded  from  a  confusion  of  ideas.  Now,  if  a  piece  of  green  glass, 
3uch  as  I  have  here,  be  examined  in  the  spectroscope  it  will  be  seen 
that  both  ends  of  the  spectrum  are  cut  off,  the  blue  is  darkened,  and 
the  violet  almost  entirely  cut  off;  the  red  rays  are  very  much  stopped, 
but  the  yellow  passes  pretty  freely.  When,  therefore,  such  an  accu¬ 
mulation  of  yellow  is  employed  as  to  present  a  red  appearance  to  the 
eve,  the  use  of  a  green  supplementary  medium,  by  cutting  off  the  red 
rays,  restores  the  yellow  character  which,  to  most  people  certainly,  is 
more  agreeable  and  less  irritating  than  red  or  orange,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  assists  in  more  completely  cutting  rays  off  of  some  actinic  power. 
In  the  lectures  last  delivered  by  Captain  Abney  before  the  Societ}'  of  Arts 
it  was  recommended,  when  additional  safety  was  required,  to  supple¬ 
ment  stained  red  glass  by  a  sheet  of  cobalt.  I  have  here  a  dom  le 
lantern,  in  one  compartment  of  which  I  will  use  a  staiued  red  and  a 
cobalt,  and  in  the  other  a  stained  red  and  a  green.  It  will  be  seen 
th  it  much  more  light  passes  through  the  stained  red  and  green  than 
through  the  red  and  cobalt. 

Taking  the  average  of  three  observers — Mr.  J.  Cadett,  Mr.  T.  Bolas, 
and  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton — it  was  found  that  the  distance  at  which 
printiug  could  be  read  with  the  light  passing  through  the  green  supple¬ 
ment  was  within  a  trifle  of  half  that  required  when  the  cobalt  was  used. 
This  indicates  a  superior  power  of  illumination  of  between  three  and 
four.  I  have  here  a  printing-frame  containing  strips  of  the  same  green 
aud  cobalt  glasses,  each  iu  union  with  the  same  stained  red.  I  will 
now  expose  a  plate  behind  these  to  the  light,  and  develope  together. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  red  and  blue  yield  a  powerful  image,  whilst  the 
red  and  green  give  only  a  trace.  As  a  supplement  to  stained  red  glass, 
therefore,  the  green  allows  three  or  four  times  as  much  working  light 
to  pass,  and  gives  much  more  protection  to  the  plate  than  the  cobalt. 
The  cobalt,  in  fact,  acts  by  cutting  off  the  useful  yellow  illuminating 
power,  and  renders  the  red  deeper  than  before;  whilst  the  green,  by 
allowing  the  yellow  rays  to  pass  (and  remember  that  the  so-called 
stained  red  is  really  an  accumulation  of  a  yellow-transmitting 
medium)  acts  by  cutting  off  some  of  the  red  and  restoring  a 
yellow  character  to  the  light.  How  much  of  the  additional  protec¬ 
tion  afforded  by  the  green  glass  is  due  to  the  removal  of  the 
red,  and  how  much  to  the  cutting  off  of  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum, 
it  is  not  necessary  now  to  decide.  I  should  think,  however,  that, 
in  addition  to  the  greater  safety  and  the  more  luminosity,  almost 
every  one  would  prefer,  as  less  disagreeable  to  work  by,  the 
yellowish  light  with  the  green  supplement  to  the  crimson  with  the 
cobalt. 

A9  a  method  of  working  independent  of  coloured  screens  it  has  been 
recommended  as  a  good  working  method  to  employ  the  comparatively 
white  light  of  a  candle  or  lamp,  taking  care  to  allow  no  rays  to  fall 
direct  upon  the  plate,  but  to  use  only  the  light  reflected  from  the 
ceiling  and  walls  of  the  apartment.  Those  to  whom  any  coloured  light 
is  offensive  or  objectionable  may  be  glad  to  know  of  a  method  by  which 
they  can  use  a  light  of  the  same  apparent  character  as  the  bare  candle 
light,  but  of  mack  greater  safety.  Here  is  a  lantern  containing  two 
p.irafline  lamps — one  furnished  with  stained  ied,  and  the  other  with  a 
green  glass.  By  allowing  the  light  from  these  to  fail  upon  a  sheet  of 
white  cardboard,  and  stretching  a  sheet  of  white  paper  in  front,  a 
light  is  produced  which  is  quite  as  white  as  that  given  by  one  of  the 


LJune  ifl,  vj 

lamps  when  used  with  no  coloured  glass,  and  illuminating  the  ] 

|  the  same  manner,  and  turned  to  such  a  height  as  to  give  equal  ill 
I  tion  at  a  given  distance  from  the  screen.  Mr.  \v.  K.  Burtm  U 
kindly  assisted  me  iu  making  this  experiment  by  taking  the  r  r  *' 
distance  and  exposing  the  plate  at  that  same  distance,  consi  ' V 
I  indeed,  that  the  composite  white  light  was  iu  this  case  dcv.uei  i 
whiter,  less  yellowish,  of  the  two. 

1  will  show  you  both,  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  hin  r, 
developing  the  plate  we  found  much  less  irna.e  on  toe  plate  exp< 
the  composite  white  light  than  on  the  o' her;  and  this,  indeed  N  1 
be  expected,  as  both  glasses  used  cut  off  the  violet  and  uhra-  / 
rays — the  most  powerful  phutograp  do  portion  of  the  spectrum 
not  recommend  this  light  for  absolu  e  safety;  but  upon  a  soositive  ^ 
an  exposure  full  square  to  the  light  fora  minute,  at  a  distance  at  \ 

small  print  coul  t  he  read,  gave  the  merest  trace  of  a  mark _ su  ' 

Would  not  be  recognised  as  fugging  if  there  were  no  shaip  e 
to  mark  it.  Now,  there  is  never  any  necessity  for  gm 
plate  so  muchexposure  to  the  developing  light  as  this  is  equivalen 
and  those  who  are  particularly  sensitive  to  coloured  light  ma\  ,! 
using  obvious  precautions,  saMy  work  with  a  light  of  this  de, 
tion. 

From  the  experiment  described  witli  the  ruby,  the  stained  red.  ) 
the  canary  medium,  the  latter  shows  the  most  protective  power; 
a,t,  the  same  time,  it  transmits  less  luminosity.  When  these  condit  \ 
are  equalised  the  comparative  lesulfcs  show  the  least  safety  for  - 
ruby;  with  the  other  two  they  are  about  equal. 

With  ruby  glass,  as  stat  d  a  we-k  or  two  back  by  Mr.  A.  Pringli  , 
describing  the  work  of  a  sort  of  committee  of  investigation  of  v 
known  photographers  in  the  north,  the  result  was  that  canary  med 
showed  less  actinic  effect  than  ruby  glass  in  proportion  to  its  imninos 
That  staiued  red  and  a  yellow  material  like  canary  medium  sho 
be  about  equal  is  only  what  might  be  expected  from  the  cousideiat 
that  staiued  red  is,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  an  accumulation  of  yellc, 
and  yellow  light  passes  largely  through  it.  To  compare  red  light  w 
yellow  light  a  medium  of  true  red  colour  should  be  used,  and  thru  ( 
experiment  comes  out  in  favour  of  the  yellow  medium.  There 
another  consideration  which  also  tells  in  favour  of  the  yellow.  T. 
plates  we  use,  and  to  see  which  we  require  the  illumination  ofourdai 
rooms,  are  of  a  greenish-yellow;  and  the  reading  tests,  to  be  accura 
for  the  work,  should  have  been  on  paper  of  a  colour  similar  to  that 
the  plate.  These  tests  were,  however,  made  on  ordinary  priuti 
matter,  and  when — with  the  only  observers  with  whom  I  had  i 
opportunity  of  trying,  Mr.  J.  Cadett  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Briginshaw- 
gelatine  plate  with  writing  upon  it  was  substituted  for  the  ordina 
printed  paper,  it  was  found  that  it  had  to  be  brought  relatively  near 
to  the  reel  than  to  the  yellow  light  before  the  writing  could  1 
deciphered. 

If  the  balance  of  photographic  and  luminous  effect  of  yellow  ai 
red  light  were  equal  we  should  choose  the  former,  on  account  of  i 
cooler,  less  irritating  character,  and  the  comparative  absence  of  feelii 
of  strain  or  fatigue,  which  most  people,  at  all  events,  feel  when  cot 
pelled  to  pass  any  length  of  time  in  one  as  compared  with  the  othi 
When  we  add  to  this  the  consideration  that  it  is  probable  that  sor 
are  now  permanently  and  hopelessly  injuring  their  eyesight  in  the  ei 
ployment  of  dry-plate  manufacturers  and  of  busy  photographers, 
think  great  responsibility  rests  upon  those  who  would  strive  to  pt 
petuate  the  present  state  of  things. 

The  following  propositions  may  now,  I  believe,  be  considered 
established: — That  the  great  difference  in  relative  sensibility 
different  colours  stated  to  exist  in  the  two  substances,  bromide  of  silv 
iu  gelatine  aud  the  ordinary  hromo-iodide  bath  plates,  does  not  so  exk 
and  that,  therefore,  the  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  illuminati 
medium  said  to  be  required  is  a  mistake.  That  yellow  light  gives  me 
luminosity,  in  proportion  to  its  effect  upon  the  photographic  plate,  th 
real  red  light.  That  stained  red  glass  owes  much  of  its  luminosi 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  an  accumulation  of  yellow  medium.  That  gre> 
glass  cuts  off  both  ends  of  the  spectrum,  and,  therefore,  in  addition 
rendering  the  light  cooler,  is  a  considerable  protection.  That  grei 
glass  used  as  a  supplement  to  stained  red  allows  more  illuminatn 
to  pass  than  cobalt  so  used,  and  is  much  more  strongly  protective 
the  plate  by  obstructing  photographic  power.  W.  E.  Debenham. 

- - 

RECENT  PATENTS. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  8,538. — “Preparation  or  C  impound  for  Photographic  Purposes. 
Jean  Joseph  De3Ir£  HuriNEr,  Paris,  France. — Dated  June  3,  1884. 

No.  8,536.— “Mechanically  Shifting  Photographic  Scenes.”  Georg 
Wilson  Morgan,  Aberdeen,  Scotland. — Dated  June  4,  1884. 

No.  8  643.  —  “  Coatiug  Photographic  Plates  or  Paper  with  Gelatir 
Emulsion.”  (Complete.)  Benjamin  Joseph  Edwards,  Hackney,  Loncioi 
— Dated  June  5,  1884.  $ 

No.  8,721. — “Photographic  Cameras.”  W.  S.  Atwood  and  S.  B,  G03LI1 
— Dated  June  7,  1884. 
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(£ tutorial  ®abk 

I  \dy-Sensitlsbd  Paper.  W.  W.  Rough  and  Co.,  Loudon. 

ive  received  samples  of  a  new  brand  of  ready-sensitised  paper 
.  ly  prepared  fur  Messrs.  Roach  and  Co.  It  is  tine  in  texture, 
3  jes  a  smooth,  even  surface,  and  a  high  gloss,  without  the  exces- 
:  mdency  to  crack  which  double  albumenised  paper  exhibits.  It 
i  rapidly  and  to  a  rich  colour,  and  tones  with  readiness  in  any  of 
cognised  toning  baths.  We  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of 
;j  t  its  keeping  qualities,  but  they  are  said  to  be  very  good. 


Jit uttnQs  of  Sonrtirs. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Photographic  Club  . 

9 . 

London  and  Provincial  . 

Place  of  Meeting. 


The  Studio,  Chancery-lane. 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street. 
Masons’  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

i  last  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  present  session  took 
i  on  Tuesday  last,  the  10th  inst.,  at  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  in  the  Gallery 
• )  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours, — Air.  James  Glaisher, 
IS.,  President,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having 

<  read  and  confirmed,  the  Chairman  called  upon 

j  ■.  j.  R.  Sawyer  to  read  his  paper,  entitled  Commercial  Fabrics  Suit- 
I  for  Dark-Boom  Illumination.  Mr.  Sawyer,  after  deprecating  the 
1  ith  which  had  been  evident  in  the  discussion  of  the  use  of  various 
1  rs  for  illuminating  the  dark  room,  remarked  that  Air.  W.  S.  Bird  had 
)  little  time  ago  called  attention  to  the  discrepancies. exhibited  by  the 
j  ,nents  of  different  observers  in  regard  to  the  chemical  action  of  the 

<  rum,  and  had  stated  his  opinion  that  there  must  be  something  wrong 
sir  knowledge  of  the  facts,' and  especially  as  the  deductions  from  spec- 

i  analysis  differed  so  much  from  what  was  gathered  by  putting  the 
s  er  to  a  practical  test.  Further  inquiry  was  certainly  desirable.  .  He 
!'  ;ried  to  perform  such  experiments  as  would  make  it  possible  to  give  a 
n  et  as  to  what  was  the  best  fabric  to  use  for  dark-room  windows  out  of 
i  ■■  easily  obtainable  commercially.  He  wished  to  avoid  all  controversial 

>  ,s  In  the  first  place  great  stress  had  been  aid  on  the  hurtful  effects 
iep  red  light,  but  surely  those  who  brought  this  matter  forward  were 
o  habit  of  gazing  fixedly  at  the  red  light  itself,  which  was  by  no  means 

susary.  He  believed  that  no  harm  came  from  the  colour  of  the  light 
i  inly  from  the  rapid  transition  from  a  bright  to  a  dull  light,  and  vice 
i ,  the  ciliary  muscles  not  acting  instantaneously  in  contracting  or  ex- 
i  ing  the  pupil  as  we  come  from  a  weak  to  a  strong  light,  and  vice  versd , 
i  Rowing  us  to  be  for  a  time  dazzled  in  the  first  instance  and  unable,  to 
(it  all  for  a  time  in  the  second.  He  (Mr.  Sawyer)  had  read  a  paper 
1  e  the  Society  more  than  a  year  ago,  in  which  he  had  explained  the 
it  of  photographing  bands  of  different-coloured  ribbons.  He  had  that 
'  ing  with  him  the  bands  of  ribbons  and  the  photographs,  and  it  wou'd 
!  :en  that  a  light  yellow  ribbon,  although  immensely  more  bright  to  the 
r  than  an  orange  or  a  ruby  one,  gave  less  photographic  effect.  This 
i  ed  a  powerful  argument  in  favour  of  yellow  light  for  the  dark  room, 
lad  tried  the  effect  of  the  following  fabrics  and  combinations  of  fabrics, 
t  sly,  ruby  fabric,  orange,  yellow,  ruby  orange  and  yellow,  orange  and 
)  w,  and  ruby  and  yellow  in  combination ;  also  yellow  paper  treated 
i  aurine  varnish,  white  paper  similarly  treated,  the  above  together; 
i  ;aine,  but  with  two  thicknesses  of  orange  paper.  Piates  which  would 
24  on  the  sensitometer  had  been  exposed  at  a  distance  of  eighteen 
es  from  each  for  a  space  of  five  minutes,  the  source  of  light  being  a 
it  lamp.  The  plates  were  placed  during  exposure  behind  stencils  in- 
.  ting  by  letters  the  materials  used,  and  were  afterwards  all  developed 
le  same  dish,  being  forced  to  the  utmost.  The  various  fabrics  and 

>  filiations  were  shown  in  front  of  the  lamp  which  had  been  used  in  the 
;  riments,  and  also  the  plates  which  bad  been  exposed.  The  yellow 
nr,  which  could  be  obtained  from  Alessrs.  Spalding  and  Hodge,  Drury - 
..  ,  although  permitting  much  more  luminosity  to  pass,  gave  a  less 
l  lographic  impression  than  either  ruby  or  orange.  The  fabrics  in  which 

e  was  aurine  were  safer  still,  but  gave  much  less  illuminating  power, 
i  he  case  of  the  last  two  media  mentioned  the  plates  were  not  acted  upon 
ill.  As  to  the  practical  arrangement  of  the  dark-room  window,  he 
i  sidered  a  good  plan  to  be  to  divide  it  by  horizontal  lines  into  three 
1  a*  portions,  the  upper  third  being  covered  with  one  thickness  of  what- 
r  medium  was  used,  the  central  with  two,  and  the  lower  with  three. 
ii  p  P?!’"lon  C0l,id  be  swung  open  to  admit  white  light  when  desired. 

1 oiler  blind  worked  from  the  top  would  allow  the  light  to  be  very  per- 
ly  regulated.  He  had  tried  the  effects  of  using  greens,  but  would  not 
in-  into  the  matter  then,  except  to  show  a  dark  green  which  gave  a  very 
-iiderable  photographic  effect,  whilst  a  lighter  one,  allowing  much  more 
i  al  light  to  pass,  gave  less  photographic  effect.  He  hoped  the  meeting- 
id  consider  that  his  experiments  had  been  carried  out  in  a  fair  and 
-heal  manner,  and  that  he  had  proved  it  was  possible  to  have  in 
dark  room  such  an  amount  of  light  as  would  ensure  no  damage  being 
'e  to  the  eyes  from  abrupt  transition  to  the  outer  light,  and  which  yet 
'  Id  be  safe. 

U-.  W.  E.  Debenham  wished  to  show  an  improvement  which  he  had 
iiC  on  his  composite  lamp.  His  lamp,  it  would  be  remembered,  was  so 


constructed,  that  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper  there  is  received  the  light 
filtered  through  a  red  glass,  and  also  the  light  filtered  through  a  green 
glass.  The  coloured  light  received  on  the  white  screen  is  reflected  on  to  a 
piece  of  tissue  paper,  and,  combining,  makes  a  white  light.  He  had  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  white  reflector  a  yellow  one,  and  in  front  of  the  white 
tissue  paper  had  placed  a  piece  of  golden  fabric.  The  light  even  then 
appeared  as  white  as  that  obtained  by  reflecting  the  light  from  a  lamp 
turned  low,  from  a  piece  of  white  paper  on  to  a  piece  of  white  tissue 
paper.  Experiments  made  at  “  reaching  distances  ”  gave  the  following  re¬ 
sults  : — With  the  last  mentioned  light  a  transparency  was  obtained  in  one 
minute.  With  the  composite  light  and  yellow  reflector,  but  no  golden 
fabric,  a  faint  image  only  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  With  the  yellow 
reflector  and  golden  fabric  no  image  in  an  hour’s  exposure. 

Mr.  C.  Ray  Woods  wished  to  draw  attention  to  a  few  points  in  Mr. 
Debenham ’s  paper,  read  at  the  last  meeting.  [See  page  377  in  the  present 
number].  He  had  compared  the  results  obtained  by  using  canary  medium, 
orange  paper,  and  stained  red  glass.  He  found  the  orange  paper  to  have  a 
slight  advantage  over  the  canary  medium,  and  the  stained  red  to  have 
a  great  advantage  over  the  orange  glass.  He  considered  that  Mr.  Deben- 
ham  had  failed  to  get  the  same  stained  red  glass  which  Captain  Abney  had 
used,  and  which  was  flashed  with  silver  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  with 
copper.  The  stained  red  used  by  Air.  Debenham  was  flashed  only  with 
silver  and  permitted  ultra  violet  rays  to  pass,  which  accounted  for  Mr. 
Debenham  having  found  a  result  of  greater  safety  by  using  green 
glass  in  conjunction  with  it  than  when  using  cobalt  glass,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  Captain  Abney.  He  considered  that  he  was  justified  in 
using  the  expression  “cathedral  green,”  as  it  was  once  employed  in  the 
glass  trade. 

Mr.  J.  Cadett  said  he  had  carried  out  some  experiments  on  the  subject 
under  discussion,  in  which  he  had  been  assisted  by  two  or  three  other 
observers.  He  found  that,  as  compared  with  theirs,  his  eyes  were  very 
insensitive  to  red  light.  Still,  in  the  experiments  which  he  had  carried  out, 
there  had  been  evident  a  very  little  advantage  in  the  case  of  stained  red  as 
compared  with  canary  medium.  In  the  case  of  those  with  eyes  more  sen¬ 
sitive  to  red  the  advantages  had  been  more  marked.  This  was  to  be  re¬ 
marked,  however — that  the  advantage  which  the  red  colour  displayed  over 
the  yellow  was  only  noticeable  in  the  case  of  a  bright  light.  When  we  came 
to  the  use  of  a  feeble  light  the  state  of  affairs  was  renewed.  He  believed 
this  fact  was  the  cause  of  many  of  the  discrepancies  evident.  Yellow  light 
had  a  decided  advantage  over  red  in  that  it  was  better. for  the  general 
illumination  of  a  room.  Thus,  for  example,  it  would  be  best  to  use  yellow 
light  in  a  drying  room  and  red  light  when  we  came  to  examine  plates 
individually  for  defects.  He  would  say  a  few  words  regarding  the  spectro¬ 
scopes.  Some  people  were  always  tending  to  extremes,  and  a  certain  few 
had  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  because  the  spectroscope  could  not  alone  de¬ 
termine  the  best  medium  to  use  for  illuminating  the  dark  room  it  was, 
therefore,  entirely  useless.  He  thought  this  a  great  mistake.  To  take  an 
example :  it  was  extraordinary  how  much  blue  light  the  spectroscope  showed 
to  pass  through  canary  medium,  thus  indicating  in  what  direction  to  work 
to  make  this  light  safer  than  it  is  by  using  some  medium  which  will 
a!  s  >rb  the  blue.  Again :  it  was  remarkable  to  compare  two  lights  so 
apparently  similar  as  those  got  through  ruby  ylass  and  stained  red,  and 
to  see  liovv  much  blue  was  in  the  former  whilst  there  was  none  in  the 
iatfe-.  The  spectroscope  used  with  discretion  would  be  fouud  most 
uselul. 

Air.  Debenham,  in  reply,  said  that  he  had  found,  on  looking  into  the 
matter,  that  the  stained  red  glass  which  he  had  been  using  was  of  two 
different  kinds — one,  that  described  by  Mr.  Woods,  flashed  on  both  sides, 
and  the  other,  that  flashed  on  one  side  only,  and  with  silver.  He  had 
written  to  Messrs.  Chance  and  Co.  about  the  first-mentioned  glass,  and 
had  learned  from  them  that  it  was  described  as  “flashed  ruby,  one  side 
stained,  yellow  the  other.”  It  so  happened  he  found  that  the  red  glass 
used  in  the  experiment  with  the  green  and  cobalt  glass  was  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion.  He  had  one  piece  of  even  a  deeper  red  than  Captain  Abney's  was, 
and  with  this  the  result  of  his  experiments  was  still  the  same.  He  got 
much  less  illuminating  power  with  cobalt  in  conjunction  with  it  than  with 
green,  yet  far  more  photographic  effect.  Mr.  Debenham  wished  to  ask 
Mr.  Cowan  if  his  reported  statement  that  seven  thicknesses  of  his  (Mr. 
Debenham ’s)  stained  red  were  not  as  deep  in  colour  as  one  of  Captain 
Abney’s  was  correct. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  replied  that  he  alluded  to  Mr.  Debenham’s  stained 
yellow. 

Air.  Debenham  said  that  Mr.  Sawyer  had  referred  to  the  discrepancies 
in  the  results  obtained  by  scientific  experiments  and  practical  workers ; 
but  he  would  ask  if  the  method  of  proceeding  in  which  the  visual  powers 
of  various  lights  were  first  standardised,  and  the  photographic  power 
afterwards  taken,  was  not  as  scientific  as  any,  and  more  so  than  determina¬ 
tion  bj'-  the  use  of  the  spectroscope.  Air.  Sawyer’s  experiments  had  proved 
very  powerfully  the  advantages  of  yellow  light  over  red,  and  would  have 
done  so  still  more  emphatically  had  allowance  been  made  for  the  visual 
intensity  of  the  lights,  the  plates  being  in  all  cases  put  at  such  a  point 
that  the  illuminating  power  was  equal  in  each.  With  regard  to  Mr. 
Saw yer’s  experiments  with  green  light,  he  was  not  aware  that  any  one  had 
suggested  the  use  of  a  green  fabric  alone.  He  certainly  had  not.  When 
using  a  green  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  yellow  green — not  a  blue  one.  He 
did  not  consider  it  advisable  to  speak  of  glass  as  cathedral  green,  as,  even 
if  that  name  were  once  used  at  all,  it  would  refer  to  lialf-a  dozen  different 
shades. 

Air.  L.  Warnerke  objected '  to  the  use  of  aurine,  as  the  colour 
faded.  He  had  been  experimenting  on  different  fabrics,  and  considered 
by  far  the  best  to  be  one  got  by  impregnating  paper  with  chromate  of 
lead. 

Mr.  W.  Peek  thought  red  light  had  Ho  injurious  influences  on 
the  eyes.  He  considered  Mr.  Debenham’s  plan  of  testing  at  a  reading 
distance  not  a  good  one,  as  it  permitted  the  influence  of  individual 
peculiarity. 
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Mr.  Sawyer,  in  reply  to  the  various  speakers,  said  that  with  regard  to 
the  scientific  aspect  of  the  matter  it  might  be  more  correct  to  test  the 
plates  at  the  reading  distance  from  the  source  of  light ;  but  with  reference  to 
the  practical  side  of  the  question  they  had  in  their  dark  rooms  windows 
fixed  and  sinks  fixed,  and,  therefore,  he  considered  the  method  which 
he  had  employed  the  most  suitable.  He  hoped  Mr.  Debenham  would  not 
consider  himself  neglected  because  the  question  of  greens  had  not  been 
brought  forward  more  fully.  He  himself  considered  that  green  in  com¬ 
bination  with  other  colours  reduced  illumination  without  introducing 
corresponding  advantages.  He  was  sorry  to  hear  from  Mr.  Warnerke 
that  the  colour  of  aurine  (a  substance  which  had  been  recommended  by 
Mr;  J.  Spiller)  was  not  permanent,  but  if  it  were  not  there  was  an 
end  of  the  matter.  He  felt  great  curiosity  concerning  Mr.  Debenbam’s 
composite  white  light,  and  would  like  to  have  an  opportunity  of  try- 
inir  it. 

The  Chairman  asked  for  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Debenham  and  Mr. 
Sawyer.  He  did  not  object  to  hear  differences  of  opinion  expressed,  but 
hoped  that  discussions  would  always  be  carried  on  in  a  scientific  manner, 
each  trying  merely  to  bring  forward  the  truth  of  matters  and  avoiding 
any  controversial  spirit.  His  own  experience  had  been  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  any  two  samples  of  glass  precisely  the  same,  and  that  no  two 
people  saw  in  precisely  the  same  manner  with  regard  to  colour. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded, 

The  Chairman  called  upon  Mr.  E.  Dunmore  for  his  paper,  entitled 
Silver  Prints.  He  then  vacated  the  chair,  which  was  filled  by  Captain  W. 
de  W.  Abney. 

Mr.  Dunmore  wished  to  give  a  few  supplementary  notes  on  Mr.  Spiller ’s 
recent  paper  on  the  fading  of  prints.  The  word  “  permanency  ”  might  have 
a  very  elastic  meaning.  It  might  be  used  as  indicating  indestructibility 
or  durability.  He  understood  it  in  the  last  sense.  Many  prints  of  old 
days  had  remained  good  to  this  day,  and  certainly  if  we  could  follow  the 
precise  method  by  which  these  were  produced  we  could  again  get  permanent 
prints.  Mr.  Spiller  had  long  ago  recommended  alkali  in  the  fixing  bath. 
He  (Mr.  Dunmore)  had  at  that  time  himself  been  using  carbonate  of  soda, 
but  had  given  it  up  for  the  ammonia  recommended  by  Mr.  Spiller.  He 
found,  however,  that  this  resulted  in  a  slight  powdery  deposit  on  the  prints. 
Mr.  Dunmore  then  traced  the  production  of  a  silver  print  through  all  the 
processes.  He  pointed  out  that  the  manufacture  of  the  paper,  on  which 
much  depended,  was  the  only  thing  which  was  quite  beyond  the  control  of 
the  photographer,  although  the  albumenising  was  also  so  in  most  cases,  as 
few  photographers  albumenised  their  own  paper.  He  recommended  a 
strong  sensitising  bath  as  tending  to  permanency.  In  talking  of  the  print¬ 
ing  and  toning  of  paper  he  pointed  out  the  double  nature  of  the  image,  there 
being  one  image  in  an  organic  salt  and  another  in  metal.  This  accounted 
for  the  fact  that  a  print  from  a  thin  negative  would  not  take  a  rich 
tone.  Toe  image  was  almost  entirely  composed  of  the  organic  salt  and 
the  gold  was  not  deposited  on  it.  In  toning  a  print  from  a  clear  nega¬ 
tive  they  should  stop  the  process  before  the  half-tones  are  bleached.  In 
fixing  it  is  important  to  use  freshly-mixed  hypo,  and  to  give  a  sufficient 
time  for  fixing,  which  might  vary  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes.  After 
that,  if  the  prints  were  thoroughly  washed,  he  believed  they  would  be 
permanent. 

The  Chairman  admired  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Dunmore  had  brought 
forward  his  observations,  and  especially  considered  his  remarks  concerning 
the  double  nature  of  the  image  to  test  by  most  valuable. 

It  was  announced  that  Saturday,  October  4th,  would  be  the  date  of  the 
opening  soiree  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Society,  and  that  Thursday, 
September  25th,  would  be  the  last  day  on  which  pictures  would  be 
received.  The  following  gentlemen  had  been  elected  as  judges: — The 
President,  Messrs.  W.  Bedford,  W.  F.  Donkin,  W.  England,  J.  E. 
Mayall,  W.  Mayland,  and  Andrew  Pringle. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected  as  members  of  the 
Society: — Messrs.  W.  Van  Sommer  and  S.  G.  B.  Wallaston. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  House 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  John-street,  Adelphi,  on  Thursday  evening,  the  5th 
instant, — Mr.  F.  York  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  having  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting, 

The  Chairman  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  much-lamented  death  of  an 
old  member  of  the  Society,  Mr.  H.  Baden  Pritchard. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Foxlee  proposed  that  a  letter  of  condolence  be  sent  to  Mr. 
Pritchard’s  widow,  and  Mr.  W.  Cobb  seconded  this  motion. 

The  question  of  the  annual  trip  of  the  Society  was  then  discussed,  and  it 
was  resolved  that  a  meeting  should  be  arranged  for  the  last  Saturday 
in  J uly,  unless  Mr.  Thornicroft  could  be  persuaded  to  lend  his  steam  launch 
to  the  Society  for  a  day  on  the  river,  in  which  case  the  determination 
of  the  date  would  be  left  to  that  gentleman.  It  was  suggested  that 
the  members  of  the  Photographic  Club  be  asked  to  join  in  the  excur¬ 
sion. 

A  letter  from  the  son  of  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  the  late  lamented  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Society,  was  then  read. 

The  question  of  the  presentation  print  to  the  members  of  the  Society 
oaine  up  for  discussion. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  said  he  thought  it  would  be  satisfactory 
for  all  if  a  print  from  some  negative  of  the  late  Pi’esident  were  to  form  the 
presonta  tion  picture.  He  himself  for  one  would  like  to  have  such  a 
pict  r;. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  said  that  Mr.  Henry  Greenwood  had  been  kind  enough 
to  present  to  the  Society  fifty  prints  of  'the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham  similar  to 
those  which  had  appeared  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  but 
on  liner  paper.  He  (Mr.  Bridge)  had  unfortunately  not  brought  them  with 
him  that  night,  but  he  would  send  them  to  the  members, 


On  this  intimation  Mr.  Henderson  withdrew  his  proposal. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  proposed  that  the  presentation  print  be  dm.-,  ) 
the  competition  pictures  of  the  members,  and  further  proposed  t  ' 
committee  be  elected  to  choose  the  print. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  proposed  and  elected  f, 
Committee: — Mr.  F.  York,  Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman,  and  Mr.  W.  K.  B 

Mr.  Bridge  announced  that  the  Council  had  determined  to  l, 
the  October  meeting  a  special  one  to  consider  the  future  of  the  , 
London  Photographic  Society. 

Some  prints  from  paper  negatives  by  Mr.  Morgan,  of  Greenwich 
passed  round.  The  general  opinion  was  that  no  grains  were  visible  u 
prints.  The  paper  for  the  negatives  had  been  sensitised  with  g< 
emulsion. 

The  following  question  was  then  put  before  the  meeting “  \\ 
the  best  developer  for  gelatine  plates  when  copying  engravings  an  n 
work?” 

Mr.  Henderson  objected  to  the  use  of  dry  plates  for  such  purpose.  & 
would  use  wet  collodion  plates. 

The  Chairman  pointed  out  that  this  was  wide  of  the  question  ck 
asked  for  information  regarding  gelatine  plates.  He  would  himself  J 
ferrous  oxalate  developer. 

Mr.  Henderson  suggested  a  slow  emulsion. 

Mr.  Foxlee  preferred  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer  to  any  other. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  thought  that  if  a  sufficient  exposure  were  givei  1(j 
a  pyro.  developer  were  used  strong  in  pyro.  and  restrainer  but  we  in 
ammonia,  as  dense  a  negative  would  result  from  sufficiently  long  de-  ?>. 
ment  as  with  ferrous  oxalate. 

Mr.  E.  Cocking  corroborated  this  statement. 

The  Chairman  said  that  on  account  of  the  colour  of  the  negati-  »> 
would  prefer  carbonate  of  soda  to  ammonia.  He  used  Mr.  H.  J.  >, 
formula,  and  found  excess  of  density  rather  than  insufficiency  to  lie  hii  • 
difficulty. 

Mr.  Henderson  differed  from  the  Chairman  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Foxlee  said  that  in  a  line  subject  the  great  thing  to  do  was  to 
the  black  lines  quite  transparent. 

Mr.  W.  Cobb  thought  that  specially-prepared  plates  should  be  used 

Mr.  Henderson  asked  the  Chairman  if  the  carbonate  of  soda  did  t 
cause  frilling  of  the  plates. 

The  Chairman  replied  that  it  did  not  if  alum  were  used  after  dev, 
ment.  It  was  curious  that  the  plates  took  longer  to  fix  when  soda  - 
used  than  when  ammonia  was  employed. 

Mr.  VV.  Brooks  would  develope  with  ferrous  oxalate,  and  would  af 
wards  intensify  with  mercury. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASS0CIAT1 
At  the  meeting  of  this  Association,  held  on  Thursday,  the  5th  instant 
chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  A.  Mackie. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Starnes  showed  a  dark  slide  made  of  tin  plate.  Thea( 
tages  claimed  for  it  were  the  small  space  it  occupied  and  the  chea]  < 
with  which  it  could  be  constructed.  The  plates  were  slid  in  at  one  , 
which  was  then  closed  by  a  strip  of  velvet-coloured  wood,  leaving  t  e 
only  for  the  doors  to  slide  on  either  side  of  it.  A  portion  of  the  ei  f 
each  door  was  bent  over  at  a  right  angle  to  hold  the  strip  of  wood  in  e 
while  the  other  door  was  open  for  exposure. 

The  Chairman  considered  that  for  a  cheap  dark  slide  it  would  be  t 
to  have  a  combination  of  wood  and  cardboard. 

Mr.  H.  Moul  said  that  it  was  most  difficult  to  get  card  slides  to  \  , 
Card  was  apt  to  buckle  a  little,  and  would  then  refuse  to  enter  the  g)  e 
at  the  end  of  the  slide. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  thought  that  the  same  objection  held  good  i 
respect  to  sheet  metal  slides.  He  believed  it  would  be  better  to  mak  j 
frame  somewhat  thicker,  so  as  to  leave  a  space  of  about  one-eighth  i 
inch  between  the  front  of  the  plate  and  the  sliding  door.  The  metal  ■ 
rating  the  plate  from  the  door  could  then  be  folded,  and  at  the  end<>  3 
groove  a  little  bevelled.  This  would  allow  the  tin,  although  some  t 
.buckled,  to  find  its  way  home. 

The  Chairman,  referring  to  the  screw-stoppered  bottles  now  in  coi.  a 
use  for  aerated  drinks,  said  that  he  had  requested  the  proprietors  to  3 
some  bottles  on  the  same  system  for  chemical  use,  for  which  he  th<  t 
they  would  be  well  adapted.  He  inquired  whether  any  of  the  men  s 
could  inform  him  of  the  nature  of  the  material  of  which  the  bul  ‘ 
the  stopper  was  formed. 

Some  of  the  members  thought  that  a  gum  resin  or  lac  entered  la  V 
into  the  composition.  .  . 

A  short  discussion  took  place  upon  the  very  divergent  opinions  tha:  (1 
recently  been  expressed  with  regard  to  a  long  washing  of  prin'  13 
an  element  of  permanency. 

Mr.  Debenham  believed  that  a  long  stay  in  the  water  was  apt  to  (  * 
fading — probably  induced  by  the  partial  decomposition  of  the  sizing  o  >e 
paper.  He  had  observed  that  prints  left  washing  from  Saturda 
Monday  commonly  looked  weaker  than  those  which  had  only  been  u  te 
water  for  a  few  hours. 

A  question  from  the  box  was  read  : — “Why  does  a  very  rapid  plate 
longer  to  develope  when  exposed  with  a  drop  shutter  in  the  open  air  111 
the  same  plate  given  its  proportionate  exposure  in  the  studio?”  , 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  said  that  this  question  assumed  as  a  fact  al 
which  was  not  proved.  .  .  .  L 

Mr.  Debenham  said  that  the  conditions  under  which  mstantai  ^ 
outdoor  photographs  were  taken  were  frequently,  although  not  ah  '< 
conditions  favourable  to  the  production  of  a  weak  image.  In  such  a  >  » 
if  by  time  of  development  was  meant  time  necessary  to  get  up  a  ce 
amount  of  density,  the  matter  was  explained. 

Mr,  E.  White  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Association. 
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ComspottfienK. 

Je  Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France.  An  Easy 
exhod  to  Employ  Eosine.— The  Forthcoming  Exhibition  in 
ob lIn —Instantaneous  Pictures  by  M.  Br*un.— M.  Borg  on 
stacking  Films.— Photocalque.— a  Cheap  Photographic  Out- 
r.  —Competition  for  Photographic  Lenses  Postponed  until 
ecember,  1885. — Photographing  Balloons.  —  M.  Balaguy’s 
ilms.  —  A  Pocket  Camera  and  Enlarging  Apparatus.— 
oitevin’s  Monument. 

'  ;  Photographic  Society  of  France  held  their  monthly  meeting  on 
May,  the  6th  instant, —  M.  Davanne  in  the  chair. 

inong  the  correspondence  which  was  read  I  gleaned  the  following : — 
\  t  any  commercial  gelatino- bromide  of  silver  plate  can  be  rendered 
3  itive  to  the  coloured  rays  by  an  immersion  in  a  bath  of  eosine.  It 
i  eferable,  however,  says  the  writer,  to  put  the  eosine  in  direct  con- 
i  with  the  emulsion.  His  bath  is  composed  of — 

Water .  100  parts. 

Eosine .  30  , , 

Ammonia  .  10  ,, 

f  iis  simple  immersion  be  all  that  is  necessary  it  will  greatly  simplify 

I  manufacture  of  eosine  plates.  The  dye,  when  added  to  collodion  or 
;<  tine  emulsion,  causes  great  trouble  by  stains,  in  filtering,  to  the 
i]  rater’s  clothes,  hands,  &c.  I  remember  the  difficulty  I  had  five 
j.  rs  ago,  when  I  made  plates  for  M.  Ducos  du  Hauron,  to  induce  an 
>  rator  to  work  with  the  dyed  emulsion,  and  one  absolutely  refused 
;<  rave  anything  to  do  with  it.  The  simple  immersion  will  do  away 
,\  li  all  this,  and  will  be  a  great  boon  to  photographers  who  have  to 
produce  oil  paintings  or  water-colour  pictures,  as  they  can  dye  the 
5  inary  commercial  plates  themselves  and  use  whatever  purified 
ptographic  dye  they  may  choose,  according  to  the  principal  colours 
i  the  picture  they  have  to  reproduce.  It  is  in  the  reproduction  of 
pychromic  pictures  alone,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  introduction  of 
riine  dyes  will  render  service  to  photography.  I  have  not  yet  seen 
i  advantage  in  their  use  for  landscape  purposes. 

informed  the  members  that  1  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  George 
!>  nsfield  asking  me  to  acquaint  them  that  the  Photographic  Society  of 
hand  intended  opening  an  exhibition  in  Dublin  in  November  next, 
u  that  they  should  be  happy  to  receive  from  France  pictures  and 
)  tographic  apparatus  and  appliances.  Any  aid  from  their  sister 
cety  would  oblige. 

he  Chairman  then  replied  that  the  Photographic  Society  of  France 
v  Id  do  all  in  their  power,  and  ordered  it  to  be  inserted  in  the 
3  letin  of  the  Society. 

..  F.  Braun  presented  some  very  fine  specimens  of  instantaneous 
iLugraphy,  which  were  much  admired. 

'.  Audra  said  that  M.  Borg,  of  Bordeaux,  had  intended  to  make 
.  immunication  on  the  subject  of  a  method  by  which  the  films  of 
;e  tiuo- bromide  of  silver  negatives  can  be  taken  off  their  glass  sup- 
ici  without  any  previous  preparation,  such  as  the  plate  being 
c  >dionised,  &c.,  &c.  He  (M.  Audra)  said  he  should  have  been  most 
i;  py  to  have  shown  the  members  how  to  do  it,  but  at  the  eleventh 
ur  he  had  received  a  letter  from  M.  Borg  asking  him  not  to 
c  municate  the  secret.  He  could  only  show  those  present  the  results 
Lined  by  M.  Borg.  Loose  films  were  then  passed  round,  also  films 
r  sferred  to  glass  and  paper,  showing  that  the  result  was  very  satis- 
a^ry,  and  giving  the  idea  that  the  “dodge”  was  a  good  one, 
i  ing  many  regret  the  retractation  of  M.  Borg  (if  it  may  be  so 
aid). 

.  Cheysson  was  to  make  a  communication  on  his  process  of  Photo- 
xue,  as  employed  in  government  offices. 

.  Davanne  explained  the  process,  which  is  too  long  to  give  here, 
rif  found  worthy  will  be  inserted  in  full  in  The  British  Journal  of 
i  tog rap hy  a  little  later  on.  M.  Davanne  then  presented  to  the 
c;e  of  the  members  a  photographic  outfit,  given  by  a  journal  as  a 
n  to  yearly  subscribers.  He  said  that  these  apparatus  gave  a 

I I  to  youths  to  become  amateurs,  and  was,  so  to  say,  a  hot-bed  for 
•i  re  members  of  their  Society.  The  box  contained  everything  neces- 
*  to  make  negatives,  and  positives  were  not  lost  sicht  of. 

ue  gelatino-bromide  plates  of  M.  Hutinet  and  films  of  M.  Bornstein 
»r  e  returned  to  the  makers,  as  the  Society  is  determined  no  longer  to 
c  e  a  practice  of  giving  their  opinion  upon  the  different  commercial 
n.es.  The  members  are  open  to  experiment  privately  upon  any  new 
uaration  and  give  their  opinions. 

If  Chairman  informed  the  members  that  the  competition  opened  by 
a  Society  and  “Le  Ministre  de  lTnstruction  Publique”  to  obtain 
iw  photographic  lens  has  not  gained  the  hoped-for  result ;  therefore 
3'iommittee  proposed  that  the  competition  should  be  postponed  until 
Timber,  1885.  This  was  agreed  to. 

-  Balaguy  presented  some  negatives  obtained  on  his  gelatii30-bromide 
ver  paper ;  also,  some  specimens  of  Tunisian  ruins,  &c.  The  tone  of 
i<  ’roofs  was  very  good.  An  inquiry  being  made,  M.  Balaguy  said  that 
3  id  been  inspired  by  the  magnificent  exhibit  of  Mr-  Payne  Jennings 
i  e  last  Paris  exhibition,  and  after  many  trials  he  has  succeeded  in 


obtaining  a  tone  of  picture  similar  to  that  gentleman’s  by  means  of  a 

hot  toning  solution.  Two  solutions  are  prepared  in  advance  : _ 

A 

Water .  1,000  parts. 

Chloride  of  gold  .  i  part, 

B 

Water .  1,000  parts. 

Borax .  30  m 

B  solution  is  heated  to  about  122°  Fahr.,  and  200  parts  of  A  added  ; 
the  proofs  are  then  plunged  in  and  toned.  They  are  then  w-11  washed 
and  fixed  in  a  hyposulphite  of  soda  solution  rendered  alkaline  by  the 
addition  of  ammonia. 

M  Vidal  informed  the  members  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Chamhre  Syndicate  de  la  Photographic  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  the  10th 
instant  on  the  value  of  photography  for  reproducing  works  of  art,  to 
which  all  the  members  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Fiance  were 
respectfully  invited. 

M.  Musset  presented  some  proofs,  of  a  balloon  at  different  elevations, 

and  showed  the  camera  with  which  he  had  obtained  the  negatives _ a 

quarter-plate  camera,  having  in  the  place  of  the  stand  a  small  handle, 
and  on  the  end  of  the  tailboard  a  piece  of  wood  by  which  the  camera 
can  be  held  to  the  shoulder  like  a  gun.  A  “  finder”  is  placed  on  the 
side  of  the  camera  in  order  to  obtain  the  position  of  the  balloon.  M. 
Mosset  employs  a  portrait  lens,  on  the  tube  of  which  are  marked  or 
engraved  ditFerent  lines  showing  the  position  of  the  focus  for  a  distance 
of  50,  100,  150,  200,  or  300  metres.  The  shutter  is  on  the  guillo¬ 
tine  principle.  M.  Mosset  stated  that  the  camera  was  aimed  as  soon 
as  the  start  was  accomplished,  and  when  at  a  guess  the  balloon  was 
about  fifty  metres  from  the  earth  the  first  picture  was  taken.  The 
plate  was  then  changed  and  the  screw  of  the  focus  regulated,  during 
which  time  the  balloon  bad  had  time  to  rise  another  fifty  metres,  when  a 
second  “shot”  was  taken,  and  so  on,  until  the  balloon  disappeared  from 
view.  The  proofs  were  shown,  but  only  the  first  or  second  were  of 
interest,  as  a  want  of  sharpnessTn  the  others  was  very  conspicuous.  The 
fault  is  in  the  lens  employed  being  a  portrait  lens  having  a  short  focus. 
A  long-focus  rectilinear  lens  ought  to  be  used.  A  larger  image  would 
result  and  a  more  perfect  definition  be  obtained 

M.  Barely  presented  a  pocket  camera  made  for  M.  Hutinet,  the  lens 
being  the  same  as  on  M.  Vidal’s  pocket  camera,  which  I  described  in  a 
former  letter.  The  general  opinion  was  that  M.  Vidal’s  pocket  camera 
was  far  superior  to  the  latter  in  weight  and  manufacture,  the  lens  and 
dark  shutter  being  the  same.  He  (M.  Bardy)  then  presented  a  new  en¬ 
larging  apparatus  by  M.  Molteni  for  enlacing  small  negatives.  The 
same  instrument  can  be  used  as  a  magic  lantern  for  parlour  instruction 
and  amusement.  M.  Bardy  complimented  the  maker  on  having  supplied 
a  want,  as  he  himself  believed  that  ere  long  none  but  very  small  cameras 
would  be  used  for  landscape  work.  Many  persons  were  working  in 
that  direction,  and  they  had  had  cameras  presented  before  them  for  that 
purpose.  MM.  Stebbing,  Vidal,  and  Hutinet  had  all  small  cameras, 
bub  M.  Molteni  rendered  such  small  instruments  of  service  by  inventing 
a  cheap  enlarging  apparatus.  The  capabilities  of  the  instrument  weie 
put  to  the  test  by  projecting  the  images  of  some  negatives  upon  a  white 
ground.  The  uniformity  of  illumination  was  very  apparent.  The  appa¬ 
ratus  consists  of  an  iron  box,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  petroleum  lamp. 
Behind  the  lamp  is  a  concave  silvered  reflector,  and  before  it  is  an 
achromatic  condenser  having  the  same  concavity  (towards  the  light)  as 
the  reflector.  A  camera  with  a  movable  bellows  is  adapted  to  the  iron 
box.  I11  front  is  placed  any  photographic  lens  which  an  operator  may 
have  at  hand.  The  negative  is  introduced  just  in  front  of  the  cm- 
denser,  and  the  rays  are  taken  up  by  the  front  lens  and  then  thrown 
upon  tire  screen.  The  further  the  screen  is  from  the  apparatus  the 
larger  the  image,  and  vice  versa.  The  great  fault  in  this  instrument  is 
that  only  small  negatives  can  be  used.  M.  Hutinet’s  enlarging 
apparatus  is  superior  from  this  point  of  view,  as  any  size  of  negative 
can  be  employed. 

M.  Vidal,  in  the  name  of  the  committee  for  the  erection  of  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  Poitevin,  informed  the  members  that  the  voluntary  contribuiions 
amounted  to  8,500/.,  and  that  1,500/.  more  were  required  to  complete 
the  sum  demanded  by  the  architect,  which  sum  the  committee  hoped 
would  be  obtained,  as  several  houses  that  had  gained  fortunes  by 
Poitevin’s  invention  had  not  yet  come  forward  with  one  penny. 

A  pressing  invitation  is,  therefore,  made  to  the  photographic  com¬ 
munity  for  funds.  Any  contribution  from  the  readers  of  The  Briiish 
Journal  of  Photography  will  be  thankfully  acknowledged,  and  will 
be  received  by  me  in  Paris  or  by  the  Editors  in  London.  As  the 
subscription  is  international,  and  many  English  photographers  have 
already  forwarded  subscriptions,  it  would  be  well  that  their  brethren  who 
employ  the  carbon,  photolithographic,  and  other  permanent  processes 
based  upon  the  reaction  of  the  chromic  salts  show  their  gratitude  to  the 
inventor  of  those  processes,  of  whatever  nation  or  country  he  may  be. 

25,  Rue  des  Apennins,  Paris,  June  9,  1884.  E.  Stebbing,  Prof. 

— t — 

THE  PERMANENCY  OF  AURINE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  paper  read  by  me  oa  Tuesday  last  before  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  of  Great  Britain  upon  Commercial  Fabrics  for  Dark-Room 
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Illumination,  and  of  which  a  report  will  doubtless  appear  in  this  Journal,  I 
recommended  the  use  of  aurine,  dissolved  in  negative  varnish,  to  give 
a  very  non-actinic  colour  to  paper  and  fabric  for  Use  in  lanterns  and  dark¬ 
room  illumination  generally.  In  the  short  discussion  that  ensued  Mr. 
Warnerke  stated  that  he  had  found  the  aurine  very  fugitive  in  daylight.  I 
have  had.  really  no  experience  with  it  in  daylight,  but  it  is  perfectly 
stable  with  artificial  light,  and  when  introduced  some  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Spiller  was  believed  to  be  permanent  under  all  conditions. 

Upon  inquiry  I  find  that  it  is  a  permanent  colour  when  used  upon 
certain  fabrics — silks  and  woollens,  I  believe,  but  not  upon  cotton  goods— 
ahd  according  to  Mr.  Wariiefke’s  experience  not  a  permanent  colour 
oh  paper.  For  all  that  it  is  exceedingly  useful  for  artificial  light  work,  and 
as  I  applied  my  aurine  locked  up  with  gums  as  a  varnish  I  am  not 
disposed  without  further  trial  to  abandon  it  for  daylight  work.  I  shall  ex¬ 
pose  one  of  my  aurine  screens  to  the  full  daylight  and  sunlight  for  the  next 
two  months,  partially  shielded,  and  with  your  permission  report  progress 
in  the  pages  of  your  J ournal. 

I  may  mention  that  on  receipt  of  a  stamped  and  directed  envelope  I  will 
send  samples  of  the  yellow  fabric  and  yellow  paper  that  I  recommend,  and 
which  in  my  hands  form  a  perfect  and  safe  screen  for  making  or  developing 
the  most  sensitive  plates.  The  paper  is  treated  with  a  drying  varnish 
to  give  it  transparency. — I  am,  yours,  &c.  J.  R.  SAWYER. 

Autotype  Works,  Eating  Dene,  IV. , 

June  11,  1884. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 
AND  ITS  REPORTS. 

%  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen', — Will  you  allow  me  space  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon 
Mr.  Herbert  B.  Berkeley’s  letter  on  this  subject  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Society’s  Journal,  which  has  reached  roe  today? 

I  gather  from  Mr.  Berkeley’s  letter  that  some  discussion  must  have 
taken  place  with  regard  to  “errors  and  omissions”  which  occur  in  the 
leports  contained  in  that  Journal,  as  lie  alludes  to  a  “conclusion”  which 
has  apparently  been  arrived  at  on  another  braiich  of  the  subject.  As  con¬ 
cerns  errors  and  omissions,  these  may  or  may  not  be  preventible;  but 
they  are,  at  least,  open  to  correction  when  they  do  occur.  I  shell,  there¬ 
fore,  confine  myself  to  the  “conclusion”  which  Mr.  Berkeley  now 
discusses. 

Mr.  Berkeley  fails  to  see  any  logic  in  the  conclusion  that  the  suppression 
of  the  present  reports  in  the  weekly  journals  would  constitute  them,  when 
they  did  appear,  “stale  news,”  and  goes  on  to  opine  that  it  would  be  as 
reasonable  to  consider  the  papers  when  they  appear  “  stale  news.”  I  venture 
to  assert  my  own  opinion  —which  coincides  with  those  of  many  other  mem¬ 
bers,  though  not  with  Mr.  Berkeley’s — that  the  papers  as  they  now  appear  <lo 
form  unnecessarily  stale  news,  and  are,  moreover,  in  a  certain  sense,  un¬ 
necessarily  published  ;  for  the  abstracts  published,  both  of  papers  and  dis¬ 
cussions,  by  the  weekly  journals  within  three  days  of  the  meeting  contain 
all  that  is  necessary  except  to  those  who  may  be  particularly  interested  in 
any  special  discussion.  Such  may  refresh  their  memories  or  acquire  more 
elaborate  details  when  the  Society’s  Journal  appears —perhaps  a  month 
later. 

The  condensed  reports,  too,  offer  the  advantage  of  being  handy  references 
by  which  the  discrepancies  arising  between  what  actually  occurs  at  a 
meeting  and  what  appears  in  Mr.  Berkeley's  “full  and  corrected  (presum¬ 
ably)  report  as  having  occurred.”  I  thank  him  for  the  interpolated  word, 
because  it  was  a  pretty  general  opinion  when  a  recent  case  was  partially 
disiussed  before  the  Society  that  the  “weekly  journals,”  three  davs  after 
the  event,  gave  a  truer  account  of  the  matter  called  in  question  than  did 
tne  S  >eiety’s  “full  and  corrected  (presumably)  report”  dated  (but  not 
appearing)  a  month  later.  The  charge  fell  through  in  consequence  of  what 
I  may  call  a  legal  inaccuracy  of  description. 

Mr.  Berkeley’s  “  best  argument  of  all,”  based  on  the  assumption  of  the 
meagreness  and  incorrectness  of  the  weekly  journals’  reports,  is  the  most 
singularly  unfortunate  he  could  have  chosen;  and  I  may  conclude  my 
references  to  his  letter  by  stating,  in  reply  to  his  last  paragraph,  that,  as 
a  member  who  attends  the  meetings  and  also  as  a  “reader  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  press,”  I  for  one  am  anything  but  of  the  same  opinion  as  himself 
upon  these  matters. — I  am,  yours,  &c\,  A  Member 

June  9,  1884.  - 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  do  not  quite  “see  the  logic”  of  Mr.  Berkeley’s  letter  in 
this  month’s  number  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society.  That  there  is 
abundant  room  for  reform  in  the  management  of  the  Society  and  its 
Journal  no  one  will  deny ;  but  not  in  the  manner  suggested  bv  Mr. 
Berkeley,  namely,  by  giving  the  Journal  a  monopoly  of  the  Society’s 
reports,  and  keeping  them  from  the  public  and  country  members  for  a 
month. 

That  there  is  a  great  deal  of  “  staleness”  about  the  Society’s  reports  and 
about  its  whole  proceedings  is  another  undeniable  fact  which  is  solely  and 
directly  due  to  the  Council’s  endeavours  to  perpetuate  and  render  absolute 
the  very  course  Mr.  Berkeley  now  suggests. 

1 1  is  a  melancholy  circumstance  that  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  repre¬ 
sentative  (or  what  should  be  so  more  than  in  name)  society  of  this  country 
should  be  of  so  tame  a  character.  The  names  of  authors  of  papers  and  of 
thos ;  who  regularly  take  part  in  the  discussions  may  be  very  nearly  counted 
nil  the  fingers,  and  this  in  a  society  comprising  four  or  five  hundred 
members.  This  state  of  affairs  is  due  to  two  causes,  viz.,  the  manner 
in  which  the  ordinary  meetings  are  conducted  with  a  view  of  keeping  them 
\\  ithiu  the  limit  of  one  hour,  and  the  present  system  of  reporting.  These 
I  will  take  singly  and  offer  a  suggestion  in  connection  with  each. 

U  ie  of  the  rules  of  the  Society  says  that  “  the  chair  shall  be  vacated  as 
soui  after  nine  o’clock  as  may  be  convenient.”  The  result  is  that  in  order 
to  keep  to  this  rule  it  is  frequently  necessary  “  to  take  a  paper  as  read,”  or 


for  the  author  to  give  an  “abstract"  of  his  communication.  In  the  1 L 
case  the  paper  is  pubiisned  in  due  course,  and  if  the  auth  >r  be  “nob 
there  is  an  end  of  tfie  matter.  If,  however,  he  be  a  person  of  imp  n-tail 
or  of  sufficient  energy  to  demand  >t,  a  discussion  ensues  at  the  next  • 
some  subsequent  meot>i,i»g.  in  a  recent  instance  the  discussion  took  pi 
seven  months  after  tile  redding  of  the  paper.  In  the  second  case  the 
ciissidil  nlay  take  place  upon  something  that  is  entirely  different  f: 
the  paper  aotually  published,  as  Occurred  a  fdw  months  ago.  Be-i 
this  the  readers  of  papers  are  not  uufrequently  quite  or  nearly  Inaudibl* 
all  but  those  sitting  on  the  Council  benches,  and  the  majority  of  ! 
are  consequently  unable  to  take  any  part  whatever  in  the  discuss! 
Moreover,  not  knowing  how  much  lnqy  have,  been  keep  back  from 
“abstract,”  many  are  unwilling  to  lay  themselves  open  to  tn 
of  being  made  ridiculous  by  the  author  informing  them,  in  hi  reply,  tl 
“  that  is  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  paper,  but  for  want  of  time  omit: 
from  the  ‘  abstract.’  ” 

It  results  from  this  that  the  discussions  are  too  often  perforce  confined 
those  few  who  are  in  the  habit  of  experimenting  together  or  who  m 
communicate  their  ideas  one  to  another  in  private,  and  who,  oon 
quently,  are  in  a  position  to  know  the  contents  of  the  unread  nap 
Thus  Mr.  A.  delivers  a  brief  resumd  of  a  paper  he  has  prepared  an 
upon  his  sitting  down,  a  discussion  is  invited.  After  the  members  presc 
have  gazed  stolidly  before  them  for  some  time,  Mr.  B.  rises  and  ntat 
that  “  by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  A.  he  has  been  permitted  to  witness  smne 
his  experiments,  and  is  convinced  that  his  deductions  are  quite  correct 
After  another  pause,  Mr.  C.  (who  is  beyond  the  charmed  circle)  prrht 
ventures  to  suggest  that  if  such  and  such  an  experiment  of  Mr.  A.’sh; 
been  conducted  in  a  certain  manner  it  is  scarcely  conclusive;  when  i 
bounces  Mr.  D.  with  the  information  that  “he  is  in  a  position  to  state 
that  Mr.  A.  conducted  the  experiment  referred  to  in  a  manner  quii 
different  from  that  suggested  by  Mr.  C.  If  it  be  nine  o’clock  Mr.  A.  the 
replies  generally,  corroborating  Mr.  B.  and  Mr.  D.,  and  extinguishin 
Mr.  C.  ;  the  Chairman  declares  the  meeting  adjourned,  and  a  sigh  of  reli* 
passes  round  tile  room  as  the  members  rise  and  forth  into  groups  t 
discuss  matters  of  practical  interest  over  a  cheering  cup  of  tea  or  coffee.  1 
nine  o’clock  has  irot  sufficiently  approached  when  the  subject  is  thu 
exhausted,  Mr.  E.  utters  a  few  mild  platitudes  which,  by  raising  a  din 
cussion  on  a  side  wind,  keeps  the  ball  rolling  until  the  meeting  i 
abruptly  adjourned  at  the  usual  time. 

Now,  if  instead  of,  or  in  addition  to,  attaching  so  much  importance fc 
the  rule  I  have  quoted  the  Council  would  enforce  another  one — that  which 
suggests  that  “communications  intended  to  be  read  to  the  Society  should 
bo  submitted  to  the  Council  one  month  in  advance,”  and  directs  that  “in 
no  case  can  papers  be  read  at  any  meeting  which  shall  not  have  been 
received  one  week  in  advance,”  a  different  state  of  affairs  would  arise.  It 
would  then  be  easy  to  have  the  papers  printed  before  the  meeting,  and 
printed  copies  distributed  to  the  members  present;  or,  better  still,  issued 
by  the  Secretary  with  the  notice  of  meeting,  when  the  members  would 
arrive  with  the  subject  well  studied,  and  fully  prepared  to  enter  into  an 
interesting  discussion.  Tnen,  in  ieei,  the  paper  might  be  “taken  us  read:’ 
with  actual  advantage,  and  the  time  saved. 

With  regard  to  the  reporting:  the  plan  I  have  suggested  would  enable 
the  papers  read  to  be  published  in  th3  weekly  journals  (and,  for  that 
matter,  in  the  official  organ  aBo)  the  same  week,  which,  as  Mr.  Berkeley 
points  out,  is  the  proper  plan.  If  the  editor  and  publishers  of  the 
Society’s  Journal  cannot  manage  to  get  through  their  work  in  the  same 
week,  then  by  all  means  let  the  m  >re  energetic  weekly  journals,  if  they 
be  willing,  do  for  the  members  what  the  publication  their  subscriptions  go 
to  support  cannot.  If  the  Journal  must  cost  upwards  of  £100  a  year  to  the 
Society  it  need  not  also  nrove  an  Injury  to  the  members’  interests. 

Few  of  the  members  besides  Mr.  Berkeley  would  object  to  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  papers  a  day  or  two  after  they  are  read  and  while  the  subject 
was  still  fresh,  accompanied  though  they  might  be  by  the  “meagre  and 
incorrect”  reports  of  which  he  comolains.  The  “full  and  corrected 
official  report  would  still  remain,  if  published  only  once  a  year,  to  supply 
the  coveted  fullness  and  accuracy, — i  am,  yours,  &c., 

June  9,  1884.  One  Who  Seldom  Misses  a  Meeting, 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  Mr.  H.  B.  Berkeley” 
letter  in  the  present  number  of  the  Photograpic  Society’s  Journal,  andt1- 
add  my  complaint  and  suggestion. 

1  do  not  know  whether  he  includes  amongst  his  omissions  the  fact  that 
no  report  is  ever  made  in  any  of  the  journals  of  the  proceedings  after  the 
Chairman  has  vacated  the  chair.  This  is  the  period  when,  in  addition  to 
the  attractions  of  the  refreshment  table  —  always  welcome  after  the 
intellectual  drought  of  the  previous  hour — more  luminous  ideas  are  evolved 
and  more  really  practical  information  passes  from  one  to  another  in  a  single 
evening  than,  perhaps,  in  a  complete  session  of  the  Society’s  formality. 

To  supply  this  would  not,  I  imagine,  cause  you  more  trouble  than 
ti  give  the  full  and  accurate  report  of  each  speaker’s  remarks  as  delivered, 
which  seems  to  be  so  much  desired.  In  this  portion  of  the  verbatim  report, 
too,  the  speakers  would  be  less  likely  to  appear  as  if  sometimes  suffering 
from  some  temporary  impediment  of  speech,  or  to  have  lost  themselves 
in  a  sort  of  “Rosamond’s  bower”  of  verbiage  than  in  the  earlier  pro¬ 
ceedings.  But  we  should  have  precision  of  diction,  which  is,  after  all,  the 
main  thing. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

June  9,  1884.  A  Looker-on  and  Listener. 

[We  have  received  two  or  three  other  letters  on  this  subject  all  in 
much  the  same  strain,  but  the  above  represent  all  that  is  to  be  said 
on  the  subject.  The  anonymous  writer  of  an  attack  upon  some  of  the 
leading  members  will  understand  why  we  take  no  notice  of  his  com¬ 
munication.  Oar  own  word  in  the  matter  will  be  found  in  another 
column.— Eds.] 
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IODIDE  OF  SILVER  IN  EMULSION, 

To  the  Editors. 

fntlemen  —I  have  been  interested  in  your  articles  on  Iodide  of  Stiver 
i,  Emulsion,  and  have  endeavoured  to  introduce  a  small  quantity  of  the 
rip  hv  mixing  with  a  bromide  emulsion  a  small  quantity  of  a  separately- 
,  ned  iodide  emulsion.  I  succeed  to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  seems  to  me 
tl  >  is  meat  loss  of  silver  in  consequence  of  the  coarseness  of  the  iodide, 
rr  -h  of  which  is  filtered  out.  Can  this  be  prevented  ?-I  am,  yours,  &c., 
■une  11,  1884.  _ _ W> 


states  mb  items » 

I  B  J  asks  if  the  preparation  of  nitrous  oxide  is  a  matter  of  much  diffi- 

ulty _ In  reply:  There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  its  preparation. 

l!1  that  is  necessary  is  to  place  a  quantity  of  crystals  of  nitrate  of 
mmonia  in  a  retort  and  apply  heat.  The  gas  is  then  evolved  m  great 
bundance  and  in  a  state  of  purity.  Our  correspondent  is  doubtless 
wore  that  this  is  the  “laughing  gas”  of  the  lecture-room  of  a  former 
•eriod,  its  uses  at  present  being  mainly  confined  to  anaesthetic  purposes 
n  connection  with  surgical  operations  of  the  minor  class,  such  as  the 
ixtraction  of  teeth. 

■  0.  E.  A.— This  correspondent  wishes  to  know  if  the  process  of  rendering 
ihotographs  transparent  by  varnish  after  pasting  them  on  glass,  pigments 

>eing  afterwards  employed  to  colour  them,  is  secured  by  patent. - In 

•enly :  There  are  more  patents  for  this  special  department  of  photography 
than  for  any  other ;  but,  seeing  that  the  process  as  described  in  the 
qus  stion  of  our  correspondent  was  published  more  than  once  long  previous 
to  the  first  patent  having  been  applied  for,  it  follows  that  any  one  who  is 
en  moured  of  this  particular  style  of  painting  is  quite  at  liberty  to  adopt 
it  in  everyday  practice. 

What  is  the  readiest  method  for  me  to  employ  in  converting  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  into  metallic  silver? — O.  N.  C.”— — -In  reply:  Inl¬ 
ine' se  strips  or  slips  of  clean  copper,  and  the  silver  will  immediately 
become  precipitated  upon  it.  The  action  that  takes  place  is  this :— 1 The 
siher  of  the  nitrate  leaves  the  nitric  acid  with  which  it  was  previously 
combined,  the  acid  in  turn  dissolving  some  of  the  copper.  The  precipi¬ 
tate  is,  therefore,  metallic  silver,  and  the  solution  becomes  one  of  nitrate 
of  copper,  acquiring,  of  course,  the  greenish-blue  colour  characteristic  of 
the  presence  of  the  copper  salt.  If  the  precipitate  be  washed  and  fused 
it  will  yield  a  button  of  pure  metallic  silver. 

ins.  B.  Hunt  says  :— “I  do  not  quite  understand  what  is  meant  by  the 
spherical  aberration  of  a  lens,  and  would  beg  for  a  few  words  of  explana¬ 
tion,  thanking  you  doubly  in  advance  if  you  will  make  such  explanation 
capable  of  being  comprehended  by  one  who  lays  no  claim  to  the  possession 

of  any  scientific  knowledge  whatever.  - - In  reply:  We  scarcely  know 

what  terms  to  employ  in  describing  this  phenomenon  plainer  than  those 
already  made  use  of,  but  we  shall  try.  Spherical  aberration  means  the 
inability  of  a  lens  to  bring  to  a  focus  at  one  point  all  the  rays  of  light 
which  fall  upon  it  and  are  transmitted.  When  the  margin  of  the  lens 
causes  the  focus  of  their  rays  to  be  nearer  to  the  lens  than  those  trans¬ 
mitted  near  the  centre  the  aberration  is  positive.  When,  on  the  contrary, 
the  marginal  rays  come  to  a  focus  at  a  greater  distance  than  those  of  the 
centre,  negative  spherical  aberration  is  indicated. 

eo.  Sanderson  writes  : — “  One  has  sometimes  proverbially  to  go  far  from 
home  to  hear  home  news.  Some  time  ago  I  read  in  an  American  journal 
that  the  details  of  a  recently-invented  plate-coating  machine,  an  inven¬ 
tion  by  an  Englishman,  were  to  be  published.  Can  you  inform  me  if 
such  an  invention  has  been  published  or  even  completed,  or  must  we 

regard  it  as  as  a  faqon  de  parlerl" - In  reply:  We  are  not  aware  of 

publication  having  ‘  been  yet  made.  We  understand  that  certain 
mechanical  details  in  connection  with  the  machine  probably  referred  to 
are  in  course  of  being  perfected,  and  until  this  has  been  completed  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  bring  it  before  the  public.  But  from  a  perusal  of 
our  list  of  new  patents  in  the  present  issue,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  dry- 
plate  manufacturer,  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards,  who,  it  is  well  known,  prepares 
his  plates  by  machinery,  has  secured  a  patent  for  the  invention  as, 
doubtless,  worked  in  his  own,  establishment.  Seeing  that  Mr.  Edwards 
has  lodged  a  complete  specification,  our  correspondent  and  those  interested 
will  have  to  wait  only  a  short  time  until  the  specification  is  published. 

.  H.  B.  says : — “  I  have  a  number  of  half-plate  negatives  of  landscapes 
and  street  scenes  from  which  I  want,  if  possible,  to  produce  lantern 
slides  of  the  usual  size.  Can  you  oblige  by  advising,  through  the  medium 
of  your  valuable  Journal,  the  simplest  method  of  effecting  the  reduction  ? 
I  may  mention  that  I  exclusively  use  gelatine  plates,  and  my  negatives 
vary  very  much  in  density.  I  have  looked  through  your  Almanacs  and 
also  the  Year-Books  for  the  past  three  or  four  years,  but  cannot  find  any 
way  of  reducing,  although,  of  course,  plenty  of  methods  for  enlarging 

are  given.” - In  reply  :  In  each  of  our  Almanacs  there  is  invariably 

given  a  table  of  both  enlargement  and  reduction ,  from  which  our  corres¬ 
pondent  ought  to  have  deduced  what  he  requires.  But  for  his  benefit, 
and  that  of  any  others  who  may  be  similarly  situated,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  make  the  matter  plain.  Let  the  negative  be  erected 
in  front  of  the  camera  and  under  such  circumstances  as  to  have  a  white 
or  bright  ground  behind  it  at  a  distance  of  a  few  feet.  This  ground  may 
either  consist  of  a  mirror  reflecting  the  sky  or  a  sheet  of  white  cardboard 
upon  which  light  falls.  To  the  negative  thus  arranged  the  camera 
is  pointed.  If  the  camera  be  a  small  one  having  a  lens  to  correspond 
the  probability  is  that,  if  it  be  four  feet  away,  the  image  will  be  too 
small ;  but  in  proportion  as  the  camera  is  approached  towa-ds  the  nega¬ 
tive  so  the  dimensions  on  the  ground  glass  increase.  When  in  this 
manner  the  size  desired  has  been  obtained,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
insert  a  sensitive  plate  in  the  camora  and  expose.  The  photograph 
which  results  from  this  treatment  is  a  transparency,  and,  if  clear  and 
bright,  it  will  be  adapted  for  exhibition  in  the  lantern, 


Querist. — A  very  good  idea  of  the  portable  camera  holder  of  Messrs. 
Oakley  and  Co.  may  be  had  by  examining  the  diagram  and  reading  the 
description  of  the  same  given  on  page  122  of  our  Almanac  for  this  year. 
There  is  no  patent  restriction  on  its  manufacture  or  employment. 

Wilson  Nolle  writes: — “I  have  a  fancy  for  long-focus  lenses,  but  I 
experience  a  certain  difficulty  in  getting  what  I  want.  I  use  an  8^  X  6i 
camera,  and  for  landscapes  (I  never  take  portraits  ;  my  friends  find 
them  so  good  when  I  do  that  they  want  too  many  copies)  I  use  a  10  X  8 
rapid  rectilinear,  eighteen  inches  focus,  and  a  portable  symmetrical,  seven 
inches  focus,  and  in  preference  use  the  latter  without  the  front  lens, 
thereby  getting  a  lens  of  fourteen  inches  focus.  What  I  want  is  a 
single  combination  lens  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  inches  focus— not  to  cover 
more  than  10  X  8.  A  narrow-angle  lens  could  be  made  with  a  large 
aperture,  thereby  having  considerable  rapidity ;  but  in  this  I  may  be 
wrong.” - In  reply  :  Our  correspondent  should  procure  a  single  achro¬ 

matic  lens  of  the  focus  desired.  It  will  not  tax  the  powers  of  any  working 
optician  to  grind  a  lens  of  this  class,  inasmuch  as  it  is  intended  to  include 
only  a  very  small  angle  of  view.  The  dimensions  of  the  lens  need  only 
be  small.  One  of  this  class,  which  we  have  mounted  in  a  cell  as  a 
supplementary  lens  to  screw  into  a  whole-plate  rapid  symetrical  mounting, 
has  a  diameter  of  an  inch  and  five-eighths,  its  focus  being  sixteen  inches. 
But  our  correspondent  is  wrong  in  supposing  that  a  single  lens  of  the  focus 
he  desires  (seventeen  inches)  will  bear  a  larger  aperture  than,  or  even  so 
laige  as,  the  eighteen  inches  rapid  rectilinear  of  which  he  is  in  possession. 
This  being  the  case,  he  has  nothing  to  gain,  but  everything  to  lose, 
by  adopting  the  use  of  the  single  achromatic.  True,  with  lenses  of  the 
combination  class  mentioned  a  flare  spot  not  unfrequently  appears  in  the 
centre  of  the  plate  ;  but  this  may  be  easily  got  rid  of  by  adopting  a 
supplementary  mount,  the  length  of  which  is  a  little  greater  than  that  of 
the  original  mount,  which  must  on  no  account  be  tampered  with. 
The  separation  of  the  lenses  of  an  objective  of  the  gen  us  “  rapid,”  by 
whomsoever  manufactured,  not  unfrequently  effects  a  total  cure  of  tlio^ 
flaring  propensity  so  common  in  this  class  of  lens,  although  we  have  also' 
done  so  by  diminishing  the  distance  between  them. 
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I  will  exchange  a  carte  lens,  by  A.  Ross,  for  a  six-inch  condenser  for 
enlarging  lamp. — Address,  Victor  Lawrence,  11,  Roscoe-street,  Mumps, 
Oldham. 

Wanted,  a  15  X  12  tourist  camera  and  Dallmeyer’s  15  X  12  rapid  rectilinear 
in  exchange  for  large  rolling-press,  burnisher,  backgrounds,  or  cash. — 
Address,  24,  Cunlifle-terrace,  Bradford,  Yorks. 

I  will  exchange  a  carte  rolling-press,  in  good  condition,  for  a  10  x  8  or 
x  Gg  square  bellows-body  camera  and  slides;  difference  in  cash  ad¬ 
justed. — Address,  60,  Alexandra- road,  Heeley,  Sheffield. 

Wanted,  a  first-class  whole-plate  camera,  or  larger  size,  in  exchange  for  a 
first-class  new  burnisher  fitted  with  all  the  latest  improvements.— 
Address,  Chas.  W.  Appleyard,  15,  Miall-street,  Bradford. 

Wanted,  a  portable  bellows-body  camera,  not  less  than  half-plate,  iu 
exchange  for  Ross’s  No.  2  portable  symmetrical,  quite  new;  difference 
adjusted  in  cash. — Address,  D.  Bahin,  Heaton-moor,  Manchester. 

I  will  exchange  two  of  Marion’s  backgrounds,  interior,  and  a  balustrade,  in 
good  condition,  for  anything  useful— preferred,  a  good  embossing- press 
or  instantaneous  shutter  for  12  *  10  lens. — Address,  W.  M.  Harrison, 
photographer,  Falmouth,  Cornwall. 

I  will  exchange  a  11  x  G  landscape  camera,  extremely  light,  leather 
bellows,  rack  and  pinion,  two  slides,  stereo,  arrangement,  and  carriers, 
by  Meagher.  What  offers?  Lenses  preferred. — Address,  Cough,  The 
Grove,  Vauxhall  Bridge-road,  South  Lambeth,  S.W. 

I  will  exchange  a  5  x  4  combination  lens,  folding  camera  and  three  dark 
slides,  or  mahogany  studio  camera  with  good  half-plate  lens,  for  a  good 
quarter-plate  apparatus.  Wanted,  a  light,  folding  tripod.  Specimen 
photographs  sent. — Address,  S.  Wells,  Gladstone-terrace,  Goole. 

I  will  exchange  a  rustic  chair,  stile,  and  fence,  12  x  10  copying-camera  on 
base,  complete,  dark  tent  for  12  x  10,  and  lot  of  printing-frames. 
Wanted,  a  stereo,  camera  for  plates  above  6f  x  3J,  with  six  or  more 
backs,  or  lenses  by  Ross  and  Dallmeyer. — Address,  C.  R.  Trueman, 
Southwold,  Suffolk. 

I  will  exchange  the  Photographic  News,  first  six  vols.,  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  to  end  of  1862,  now  out  of  print  and  scarce,  bound  in  four  vols., 
half  red  calf,  for  a  bellows  body  camera  with  two  or  three  double  dark 
slides,  not  less  than  6^  x  4f. — Address,  John  Talbots,  4,  Aston  Villas, 
Lavender-hill,  London,  S.W, 

I  will  exchange  Miller's  Chemistry,  two  vols.,  second  edition,  Sutton's 
Volumetric  Analysis,  second  edition,  Frankland's  Notes  for  Chemical 
Students,  two  vols.,  and  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for 
1878,  bound,  for  a  chemical  balance  or  anything  useful  in  photography. — 
Address,  Herbert  J.  Gover,  101,  Waterloo-street,  Hanley. 

Wanted  to  exchange  a  Ross’s  5x4  portrait  lens,  with  an  extra  lens  for 
landscapes  8Jj  x  Gi,  a  sliding-body  camera  (one  single-  and  one  double- 
back)  for  5x4  portraits,  mahogany  stand,  with  screw  for  same,  and 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  nearly  complete,  for  I860.,  1881, 
1882,  and  1883,  for  a  Ross’s  or  Dallmeyer’s  10  x  8  rapid  symmetrical. — 
Address,  P.  J.  King,  24,  Maxwell-road,  Fulham,  S.W. 

I  will  exchange  an  electric-light  apparatus,  in  good  working  order,  includ¬ 
ing  eight  Bunsen’s  quart  cells,  two  Swan  lamps,  &c.,  two  seascape  and 
two  landscape  backgrounds,  Marion’s  plaque  press,  Elliott  and  Son  s 
burnisher  (13  x  7  plate),  complete,  all  nearly  new.  Wanted,  a  15  x  12 
rectilinear  or  symmetrical  lens,  a  Seavey’s  interior  background,  a 
balustrade,  or  anything  useful  and  thoroughly  good,  —  Address,  S, 
Berryman.  Rembrandt  Studio,  Redhill, 
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I  -.■.•ill  exchange  the  following  fov  a  whole-plate  studio  camera  (bellow  J  pve 
ferred),  or  anything  useful : — Repeating-back  camera,  half-plate  ;  copying 
camera,  12  x  10 ;  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  three 
rears,  1881-2-3  ;  Ottewill’s  changing-box  for  eighteen  stereo,  plates  ;  ana 
a  strong  tripod. — Address,  W.  B.,  32,  Stolce-road,  Guildford. 


>f  w 
d  and 


I '  i  •  then  collected  and  added  to  the  other  residues, 
•  ■lit  direct  to  the  refiner. 

-1.  All  v. ill  depend  upon  the  size  of, the  negative  to  be 


i  ,  •  ■;  -----  capable  of  taking  a  negative  a 

"  °u®  be  enlarged. — 2.  If  the  lens  be  a  good 

;  ‘W.-s.  Keep  tut 

'  X  Ss  ],V',''r,,hill!nt/!f^  of  the  foreign  opticians^  We 

J  ■  ^“0  1  1  "  arm?  it  which  were  very  good  in  quality.  We 

:  ,  -  ,;P.,  li,  n,,;r  whcther  y°«  purchase  the  lenses 

■  rom  themaker  or through  an  agent.  Of  course  they 

•  ;  "ud;,1  optid&us  do  not  make  two 

of  photographic  lenses.  The  colour  of  the  blind* 


birrs  ia  fcrrsfitfn&rnis. 

SZt  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Photographs  Registered. — 

Edmund  Eccles,  Broad-street,  Bury,  Lancashire. — Four  Photographs  of 
Sir  H^nry  Janies,  G.C.,  M.P. 

John  William  Watson,  2,  Garden-street,  Bury,  Lancashire.  —  Three 
Photographs  of  Sir  Henry  James ,  G. C. ,  M.P. 

Frederick  Argali,  High  Cross,  Truro. — Photograph  of  Dr.  Wilkinson, 
Bishop  of  Truro ,  and  Chaplain  Rev.  Maxwell- Lyte,  also  Rev.  A.  J. 
M  iron,  Vicar  of  Barking  and  Canon  of  Truro. 

D.  T. — Keep  the  chloride  of  gold  in  solution  as  directed.  Add  a  couple  of 
drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  each  fifteen  grains  of  gold. 

L.  S.  A. — Without  the  permission  of  the  authorities  you  will  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  photograph  in  the  grounds  or  buildings  of  the  Health  Exhibition. 

Tiios.  J.  Wiston. — If  you  refer  to  our  volume  for  last  year  you  will  find 
that  a  very  great  deal  has  been  published  on  the  subject  of  photo- 
miorography. 

J.  Huff. — The  prints  in  question  are  probably  rolled  with  very  heavy 
pressure  on  a  highly-polished  plate.  The  kind  of  paper  will  not  account 
for  the  difference. 

Hr.  You  no, — For  ordinary  carbon  printing  you  cannot  do  better  than 
employ  the  common  bichromate  of  potash.  There  is,  for  this  purpose,  no 
advantage  in  using  the  more  expensive  salt — the  bichromate  of  ammonia. 

Y  ii. son  Noble. — The  carbonate  of  potash  used  in  combination  with  pyro. 
i-  far  more  prone  to  discolour  and  produce  stains  than  any  other  form  of 
a  kali  we  hive  tried  in  development.  It  is  energetic,  but  apparently 
little  under  control. 

A.  B.  Z. — Soak  the  ghiss  for  a  few  hours  in  a  strong  solution  of  common 
potash ;  the  films  will  then  be  easily  removed.  After  that  place  the 
K  ass  for  a  few  hours  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  dry  and  polish 
with  tripoli  as  usual. 

C.  E.  i-.  X. — Evidently  the  plate  had  not  been  cleaned  before  the  emul- 
-iou  was  applied.  This  is  the  only  suggestion  we  can  offer.  All  solutions 
lining  citric  acid  are  liable  to  become  mouldy  by  keeping.  We  have 
not  noticed  it  with  common  alum  and  citric  acid,  but  we  have  with 
chrome  alum. 

C.  Ticker. —The  ordinary  “  whitedead”  varnish  of  the  oil  shops,  when 
diluted  with  methylated  spirit,  will,  it  is  true,  make  a  varnish  that  may 
)>e  used  for  negatives.  But  such  a  varnish  will  certainly  not  prove  a 
very  durable  one  if  the  negatives  are  subjected  to  much  rough  usage,  as 
they  frequently  are,  in  printing. 

T.  C.  L.  —  I  lie  fault  is  in  the  manipulation  and  not  in  the  chemicals.  You 
haw  prolonged  the  development  too  much.  Had  you  brought  out  the 
pi:tures  quicker  you  would  have  avoided  the  staining.  If  m  future  you 
ro-iort  to  such  slow  development,  you  must  employ  a  much  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  bromide  to  keep  the  shadows  clear. 

B.  It.  Wilson.  — For  enamelling  silver  prints  you  should  employ  a  gelatine 
.i  s  free  as  possible  from  colour— one  that  is  transparent.  What  you  have 
''••'".trying  is  quite  unsuitable  (though  a  very  strong  and  good 
f /ts  kind),  because  it  is  opaque  and  has  a  considerable  amount 
"f.  c !  "ur;  hence  you  do  not  get  so  good  results  as  those  you  so  much 
admire. 

Y  .  M  J-  It  i-  quite  possible  that  the  india-rubber  has  had  an  injurious 

■  uver  solution;  indeed,  from  what  you  say,  it  is  more  than 
1  robable  it  haa.  Have  you.  for  the  water-tight  top  of  the  bath,  used  pure 
'  r  vu}cfnised  rubber?  If  the  latter,  the  trouble  is  fully  ac- 

-  uiitwi  tor  the  vulcanised  rubber  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
.  iiouur.  1  his  reacts  on  the  silver  solution,  and  in  a  short  time  renders 

1  il  WArr.  -One  of  the  easiest  methods  of  recovering  silver  from  waste 
•  i"  a-.,-  m  to  it  1 1  if  in  and  then  stir  in  about  four  ounces  of  sulphuric 
"  d  "  ;  1  •'  I’H't.  i  Ins  will  react  upon  the  gelatine,  and  render  it  so 

;  M|  ,  *  '  l!  ".  bromide  of  silver  will  quickly  sink  to  the  bottom.  The 

"  V  1  >'  ”'t,nn  ”  llhi"  decanted,  and  the  bromide  rinsed  in  two  or  three 


T.  Leyland.—  From  what  we  can  see  there  is  very  little  doubt  th  n 
stains  on  the  prints  are  due  to  careless  manipulation.  This  wp  ’  \ 
from  the  general  dirty  appearance  of  the  prints.  They  are  covert 
the  back  with  finger-marks  and  other  evidences  of  clumsiness  lea' 
Received. — Andrew  Pringle ;  W.  H.  Harrison.  Thanks. 


A  Photographic  Meeting.— We  learn  through  a  correspondents 
the  employ 6s  in  Mr.  W.  W.  Winter’s  establishment  at  Derby  made  tlf 
first  annual  excursion  to  Dovedale  a  few  days  ago. 

Antwerp  International  Exhibition,  1SS5. — Messrs.  C  B  P 
and  Co.,  126,  Loudon  Wall,  E.C.,  have  been  appointed  official  aeentiT 
represent  British  exhibitors  and  facilitate  the  transport  of  their  exliih't 
to  the  Antwerp  International  Exhibition  of  1885. 

Photographic  Club. — At  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  this  Club 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  on  Wednesday  next,  the  18th  inst  th 
subject  for  discussion  will  lie— On  Printing-in  Skies.  Saturday  aft  6 
noon  outing  will  be  held  at  Waddon.  Trains  from  Londou  Lrul™^ 
2.35.  Finish  at  Carshalton. 

Greenwich  Observatory. — The  annual  visitation  took  place  o 
Saturday  last,  8th  inst.,  when  Mr.  W.  11.  M.  Christie,  the  Astronomer- 
Royal,  read  his  annual  report.  From  this  it  appears  that  photography” 
-continues  to  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  the  work  of  the  Observa¬ 
tory.  Solar  photographs  were  taken  at  Greenwich  on  215  clays 
during  1883,  and  on  125  of  the  remaining  days.  Indian  photographs 
were  available  to  till  the  gaps;  so  that  but  twenty-five  days  of  the 
whole  year  remain  without  solar  photographs  for  measurement,  Rr 
this  special  purpose  a  new  photograph  micrometer,  by  Messrs.  Troughton 
and  Simms,  has  been  added  to  the  apparatus  of  the  Observatory  during 
the  year,  which  is  capable  of  measuring  photographs  up  to  a  foot  in 
diameter.  The  continuous  records  kept  by  means  of  photography  during 
many  yeai's  past  have  been  followed  up  during  the  past  year;  iii  fact  il 
would  now  be  impossible  to  dispense  with  them.  On  the  whole,  photo¬ 
graphy  may  be  said  to  have  improved  its  position  at  Greenwich. 

Keeping  Qualities  of  Gelatine  Plates. — Mr.  G.  A.  Addeubrooke 
says,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society: — The  following  ex¬ 
perience  regarding  the  keeping  qualit  ies  of  gelatine  plates  may,  perhaps, 
be  worth  noting  : — A  friend  lately  gave  me  an  unopened  packet  by  a 
well-known  firm,  stating  positively  that  they  were  purchased  before  the 
Summer  of  1880 — how  long  prior  to  that  he  could  not  remember.  He 
says  they  were  taken  no  particular  care  of,  having  lain  for  some  months  in 
a  cupboard  too  damp  to  keep)  clothes  in,  and  the  remainder  of  the  time 
in  his  dressing-table  drawer.  The  first  plate  tested  developed  well  but 
blistered  all  over  in  the  fixing  bath  ;  the  second  was  immersed  in  strong 
alum  before  fixing,  and  proved  a  very  good  negative,  with  tbe  exception 
of  an  insensitive  and  fogged  rim  about  a  quarter-of-an-inch  deep  ail 
round.  The  rap'dity  seemed  about  one-quarter  less  than  the  average 
rapid  plate  iu  the  market  now.  I  must  confess  I  was  not  prepared  to 
see  the  plates  turn  out  as  they  did,  and  felt  very  gratified  to  find  that 
so  exquisitely  delicate  a  thing  as  t lie  sensitised  gelatine  film  would  keep 
so  long  a  time  with  such  slight  precautions,  if  well  prepared. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  three  Weeks  ending  June  11,  1884. 

Thesis  Obsekvations  are  Takhn  at  8.30  a.m. 


May 

Barometer. 

Wind. 

Dry  Bulb. 

WetBuIb. 

Max. 

Solai 

Rad. 

Max 

Shade 

Temp 

1  Min. 
Tem. 

Remarka. 

22 

30.46 

E 

60 

53 

110 

73 
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FILTERING  AND  CLARIFYING  SOLUTIONS  OF 
GELATINE. 

]  is  frequently  desirable,  even  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  to 
c  rify  a  solution  of  gelatine  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  remove  every  trace 
<  matter  which  tends  to  make  it  opalescent,  and  to  render  it  bright 
<•  d  transparent.  Now,  while  this  is  an  easy  matter  when  compara- 
l  ely  dilute  solutions  are  in  question,  it  becomes  considerably  more 
ificult  when  the  viscidity  or  state  of  concentration  is  increased. 

.i  a  familiar  example  of  the  first  we  may  instance  the  culinary 
i  eration  of  clarifying  jelly,  which  is  performed  by  the  joint  agency 
coagulated  albumen  and  straining  through  flannel.  But  if  the 
me  means  be  applied  to  a  thicker  solution  of  gelatine — say,  even 
tlie  strength  of  an  ordinary  emulsion — it  would  be  found  to  be 
Dolly  inadequate. 

Albumen  is  undoubtedly  the  best  method  by  which  the  clarifica- 
>n  can  be  effected,  if  only  the  coagnlum  itself  can  be  removed 
Dm  the  gelatine  after  it  has  done  its  work.  In  passing  from  the 
luble  to  the  insoluble  state  under  the  action  of  heat,  the  albumen 
fleets  together,  as  it  were,  the  excessively-minute  particles  of 
atter  which  are  to  be  removed,  and  which  from  their  minuteness 
e  beyond  removal  by  filtration.  In  a  non-viscous  liquid  the 
agulated  albumen  at  once  separates  into  clots,  which  are  readily 
tered  out  and  the  liquid  left  perfectly  clear  and  bright.  In  a 
scid  solution  like  gelatine,  however,  the  result  is  the  formation  of 
sort  of  emulsion,  the  clots  of  coagulated  matter  being  formed  in  a 
ery  minute  state  of  division  and  held  in  suspension  in  the  thick 
quid,  from  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  remove  them. 

Some  time  ago  a  method  was  described  in  these  columns  in  which 
Ibumen  is  mixed  with  the  gelatine  solution  and  the  whole  beaten 
ito  a  froth,  the  temperature  being  kept  just  below  the  point  of 
Dagulation.  The  proper  state  of  “  froth  ”  having  been  reached,  the 
imperature  is  suddenly  raised  in  order  to  effect  the  coagulation  of 
tie  albumen,  which,  upon  allowing  the  mixture  to  rest,  rises  to  the 
urface  in  the  form  of  a  scum,  carrying  with  it  all  impurities.  This 
pethod,  however,  is  only  practicable  on  a  large  scale,  and  requires  a 
onsiderable  amount  of  skill  and  judgment  in  its  execution. 

Having  recently  had  occasion  to  utilise  the  albumen  method 
f  treating  gelatine  we  have  endeavoured  to  substitute  for  the 
pethod  just  described  the  process  of  filtration  under  pressure,  a 
fery  simple  means  of  performing  the  operation  being  now  available 
o  every  one  in  the  apparatus  described  by  Mr.  C.  Beckett  Lloyd 
n  our  pages  twelve  months  ago.  But  even  filtration  under  pressure 
Droves  successful  only  under  favourable  conditions,  which  we  shall 
lescribe. 

In  the  first  place,  the  albumen  must  not  be  added  in  excess 
)f  what  is  requisite,  and  must  be  most  intimately  mixed  with  the 
gelatine  before  it  commences  to  coagulate  ;  in  other  words,  it  must 
be  added  to  the  gelatine  when  the  latter  is  at  a  comparatively  low 
temperature,  and,  after  thorough  incorporation,  the  whole  must  be 
rapidly  raised  to  the  temperature  of  coagulation. 

With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  albumen  necessary  :  this  will 
vary  according  to  circumstances — that  is,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  foreign  matter  to  be  removed,  and  also,  to  some  extent,  to  the 
hardness  or  otherwise  of  the  gelatine.  The  white  of  one  egg 
beaten  up  with  four  ounces  of  water  to  a  stiff  froth  and  allowed 


to  subside  is  what  we  have  employed,  and  of  this  mixture  one 
drachm  suffices  for  ten  ounces  of  a  twenty -grain  solution  of 
Coignet’s  “  gold  label”  gelatine. 

To  apply  the  pi’oeess  the  gelatine  is  first  of  all  dissolved,  and  it 
should  be  dissolved  in  the  largest  quantity  of  water  allowable. 
The  albumen  is  then  added  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  120" 
Fahr.,  and  thoroughly  mixed  either  by  stirring  or  shaking.  Have 
at  hand  a  vessel  of  boiling  water  kept  in  a  state  of  ebullition  by 
suitable  means.  Into  this  the  jar  or  beaker  containing  the  gelatine* 

|  and  albumen  is  plunged,  the  stirring  being  kept  up  continuously 
|  Albumen  coagulates  at  a  temperature  considerably  below  that  of 
:  boiling  water  ;  hence  the  heat  available  will  be  ample  for  the 
,  purpose.  But  a  sufficient  time  must  be  allowed,  as  the  process  of 
coagulation  is  by  no  means  instantaneous.  Here  is  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  failure. 

When  the  gelatine  is  first  immersed  in  the  boiler  no  immediate 
change  will  be  apparent ;  but  after  stirring  for  some  time,  and 
wheu  the  temperature  has  reached  150°  or  1603  (perhaps  before), 
the  mixture  will  commence  to  turn  opalescent,  and  will  rapidly 
become  quite  opaque  from  the  formation  of  finely-divided  coagu- 
lum.  As  soon  as  the  opalescence  commences  to  appear  cease 
stirring,  and  continue  the  action  of  the  heat  for  at  least  another 
five  minutes. 

In  very  rare  and  favourable  cases  the  gelatine  solution  will  be 
nearly  transparent,  the  albumen  separating  into  distinct  clots  ;  but 
in  the  majority  of  instances  it  will  be  found  to  present  more  the 
appearance  of  a  tolerably- fine  emulsion,  and  will  require  very  close 
and  careful  filtration  to  render  it  clear.  For  this  purpose  we  have 
recourse  to  the  “steam-exhaust”  filtering  arrangement  described  by 
Mr.  Beckett  Lloyd,  or,  rather,  to  a  modification  of  it. 

In  its  simplest  form  Mr.  Lloyd’s  filter  (figured  on  page  220  of 
our  current  Almanac)  consists  of  a  glass  flask,  to  which  a  funnel  is 
attached  by  means  of  a  perforated  cork.  The  flask  being  filled 
with  steam  the  funnel,  previously  plugged  with  cotton  wool,  is 
fixed  tightly  in  its  neck,  and  as  the  steam  condenses  a  vacuum  is 
j  formed  which  draws  through  the  filter  any  liquid  that  may  le 
poured  into  the  funnel.  In  the  first  place,  the  glass  flask  is  not 
i  strong  enough  to  sustain  the  pressure  from  outside  when  it  reaches 
a  certain  point  ;  it  is  not,  in  fact,  adapted  for  slow  filtration,  and 
i  the  plug  of  cotton  wool  is  liable  to  clog  on  the  one  hand  or  filter 
imperfectly  on  the  other.  If  a  filter-paper  suitably  protected  to 
|  prevent  its  breaking  under  the  pressure  be  used  air  will  gain  access 
j  to  the  flask  between  the  funnel  and  the  filter,  and  so  destroy  the 
!  vacuum  without  effecting  the  desired  end.  For  these  reasons  we 
j  have  modified  the  arrangement  in  the  following  manner. 

Instead  of  the  flask  a  porcelain  or  earthenware  jar  or  bottle  is 
employed,  taking  care  to  select  one  with  as  narrow  a  neck  as  can  be 
5  conveniently  be  employed.  This  is  fitted  with  a  good  cork, 

|  thoroughly  saturated,  by  boiling  for  some  time,  with  paraffine. 

!  This  is  bored  with  two  holes,  through  one  of  which  is  passed  one 
!  leg  of  a  “thistle-headed”  funnel  previously  bent  into  f|  form; 
j  through  the  other  a  tube  bent  at  a  right  angle  and  fitted  with  a  tap 
or  cock,  the  joints  being  made  secure  b}’  melting  more  paraffine  on 
to  them.  The  tube  connected  with  the  funnel  reaches  nearly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  jar,  the  funnel  itself  reaching  down  to  about  the 
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same  height  outside  ;  the  other  tube,  which  may  be  of  biass  ui 
copper,  ]  asse?  through  the  cork  only. 

In  order  to  use  t his  funnel  a  piece  of  thick  felt,  two  thicknesses 
of  filter  paper  “sandwiched”  between  muslin  or  calico  to  give 
strength,  or  any  suitable  medium,  is  tied  over  the  “  thistle  of  the 
funnel,  and  the  latter  is  dipped  into  the  solution  to  be  filtered 
contained  in  any  suitable  vessel — a  cup  or  beaker,  for  instance  of 
such  depth  that  it  will  reach  to  the  bottom,  and  so  take  up  all  the 
liquid.  The  second  tube  is  now  connected  with  a  small  glass  flask 
containing  water,  which  is  brought  to  the  boiling  point,  sending  a 
stream  of  steam  into  the  large  jar,  and  thence  through  the  funnel 
into  the  liquid  to  be  filtered.  When  the  steam  is  seen  to  be  passing 
freely  into  the  liquid  the  cock  on  the  bent  tube  is  closed,  the  heat 
removed  from  the  water  flask,  and,  as  the  contents  of  the  jar  cool,  a 
vacuum  arises  which  causes  the  liquid  to  be  filtered  to  pass  through 
the  filter  and  into  the  jar.  Upon  the  perfection  of  the  joints  depends 
the  degree  of  thoroughness  to  which  the  filtration  may  be  carried. 
If  only  moderately  good  an  immense  pressure  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  liquid,  sufficient  to  force  it  through  almost  any  medium 
that  is  at  all  pervious. 

Another  application  of  this  method  of  close  filtration  is  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  cure  of  “  pits.”  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
ascertain  with  a  number  of  samples  of  gelatine  liable  to  the  fault,  it 
proves  an  infallible  cure.  It  must  be  applied  to  the  gelatine,  how¬ 
ever,  and  not  to  the  emulsion,  otherwise  a  large  portion  of  the  silver 
salts  will  be  removed. 


PRACTICAL  DETAILS  OF  ALBUMENISING  PAPER. 

Redeeming  the  promise  we  made  last  week,  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  describe  the  working  details  of  the  preparation  of  albumenised 
paper. 

The  first  thing  is  to  decide  how  much  albumen  has  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  coat  the  quantity  of  paper  required.  As  a  guide,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  a  ream  of  paper  will  consume  from  a  gallon  and 
a-half  to  two  gallons  of  albumen  ;  and,  as  one  egg  yields  from  three- 
quarters  of  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  albumen,  according  to  its  size, 
it  is  easy  to  arrive  at  the  number  that  will  be  required  to  coat  a 
given  quantity  of  paper,  bearing  in  mind  that  more  than  is  actually 
consumed  by  the  paper  must  be  prepared — sufficient  to  well  cover 
the  bottom  of  the  dish  when  the  last  sheet  is  floated.  Thus,  a  couple 
of  quires  of  paper  (a  convenient  quantity  for  an  amateur  to  prepare 
at  a  time)  will  take  something  like  a  quart  of  albumen  ;  this,  on  an 
average,  will  be  obtained  from  about  fifty  eggs.  If  the  paper  be 
coated  in  the  whole  sheet  of  course  considerably  more  than  this  will 
be  necessary  ;  but,  for  the  nonce,  we  shall  assume  that  the  paper 
will  be  prepared  in  quarter  sheets,  as  that  will  be  the  most  convenient 
size  for  the  novice  to  commence  with. 

Fresh  white  of  eggs  can  now  be  purchased  in  any  quantity,  the 
egg  merchants  finding  it  to  their  advantage  to  break  the  eggs  and 
sell  the  albumen  and  yolks  separately,  as  there  is  a  large  demand 
for  both,  but  for  different  purposes — the  former  for  albumenising 
paper  for  photographic  purposes,  and  the  latter  in  the  preparation 
of  kid  leather  for  the  manufacture  of  gloves.  Therefore,  when  the 
albumen  can  be  conveniently  purchased  separately  it  will  be  found 
more  economical.  However,  we  shall  assume  that  this  cannot  be 
done,  and  therefore  the  eggs  must  be  broken  by  the  operator 
himself.  Here  some  little  dexterity  is  required  in  order  to  avoid 
the  yolk  getting  mixed  with  the  whites.  The  best  plan  is  to  break 
the  egg  by  giving  it  a  smart  tap  on  the  edge  of  the  cup,  and  then 
drain  the  albumen  into  it,  retaining  the  yolk  in  the  shell.  By 
draining  the  white  from  each  egg  first  into  a  cup,  the  yolk,  if  it  be 
accidentally  broken,  does  not  get  mixed  with  the  bulk  of  the  albu¬ 
men.  The  yolks  can,  of  course,  be  transferred  to  the  culinary  depart¬ 
ment,  where  they  will  doubtless  prove  acceptable. 

It  is  generally  recommended,  in  breaking  the  eggs,  to  separate 
the  germ  from  the  albumen,  but  this  is  never  done  in  actual 
practice.  W  ith  regard  to  the  kind  of  eggs  to  be  used  :  good  ordinary 
French  eggs  will  answer  quite  well,  and  they  will  be  found  prac¬ 
ticably  as  good  as  the  more  expensive  “new  laid.”  The  requisite 
quantity  of  albumen  being  obtained  it  k  well  stirred  up,  and 


to  each  quart  three  hundred  grains  of  chloride  of  aumioniil 
dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  water,  is  added.  '  . 
whole  must  now  be  converted  into  a  perfect  froth.  Unless  tj 
part  of  the  operation  be  very  perfectly  performed  it  will  be  qt  , 
impossible  to  ensure  a  perfect  coating.  Professional  alburueni.  ( 
usually  employ  an  American  churn  for  this  purpose ;  but,  on  a  btj 
scale,  the  domestic  egg  whisk  borrowed  from  the  kitchen  n 
answer  quite  as  well.  The  whisking  must  be  continued  until 
vessel  containing  the  albumen  can  be  inverted  for  a  minute  or  t 
without  an}'  of  the  albumen  draining  out.  The  vessel  is  then  pla< 
away  in  a  cool  place  for  three  or  four  days  according  to  the  te 
perature,  to  allow  the  albumen  to  subside.  By  this  time  it  will  L- 
become  very  limpid.  If  the  albumen  be  kept  in  a  cool  place,  and  i 
eggs  be  tolerably  fresh  when  broken,  it  will  keep  the  above  lenj. 
of  time  without  fear  of  decomposition.  It  could  be  used  af 
a  day’s  keeping,  but  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  obtain 
coating  perfectly  free  from  streakiness. 

Some  albumenisers,  we  believe,  keep  the  albumen  for  a  mu 
longer  period  than  that  named — or  until  it  has  become  quite  puti 
— before  use,  as  then  it  is  more  easy  to  manipulate,  and  produt 
a  finer  gloss.  We  have  been  given  to  understand  that  dried  blo( 
albumen  is  sometimes  added  to  thicken  that  obtained  from  tl 
eggs,  so  as  to  obtain  a  still  higher  surface.  However,  the  emplo 
rnent  of  decomposed  and  blood  albumen  was  spoken  of  last  weel 
and  it  need  not  be  further  alluded  to  here,  the  object  of  the  preset 
article  being — assuming  the  paper  such  as  that  supplied  some  doze 
years  or  so  ago  cannot  now  be  purchased — to  show  how  anyone  ma; 
prepare  it  for  himself.  The  proportion  of  chloride  recommendet 
above  will  give  seven  grains  and  a-half  to  the  ounce  of  albumen, 
and  will,  therefore,  be  suitable  for  a  sixty-grain  sensitising  bath 
similar  to  the  one  in  vogue  about  that  time. 

Leaving  the  subject  of  the  albumen  for  a  few  minutes,  it  will h 
well  to  direct  attention  to  the  paper  itself.  It  is  tolerably  well  knowi 
that  the  two  sides  of  a  sheet  of  paper  are  different,  one  being  ver; 
smooth,  while  the  other  possesses  a  certain  amount  of  roughness 
due  to  the  web  upon  which  it  was  dried  in  its  manufacture.  0 
course  it  is  the  smoother  side  which  is  to  be  albumenised.  Asth 
reams  are  received  from  the  mill  the  smoother  side  is  alway 
packed  in  the  same  direction  ;  but  when  the  ream  is  broken,  am 
the  paper  sold  in  small  quantities,  it  frequently  gets  mixed 
Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  examine  each  sheet  separately,  and  ii 
cutting  it  up — supposing  it  is  to  be  prepared  i:i  less  than  the  whol 
sheet — to  take  the  precaution  that  the  smoother  surface  is  arranget 
all  one  way,  so  that  no  mistake  need  be  made  in  floating  the  wrorn 
side  on  the  albumen. 

The  albumen  having  stood  the  requisite  time,  it  is  now  carefull; 
strained  ;  a  fine  cambric  handkerchief  will  form  a  good  mediun 
for  the  purpose.  After  straining,  the  most  careful  albumeniser 
filter  the  albumen  through  a  sponge  ;  but  this  is  scarcely  necessar 
if  the  cambric  be  close  in  texture,  and  the  albumen  has  been  can 
fully  decanted  without  disturbing  the  sediment.  It  is  now  poure 
into  a  dish  of  a  suitable  size,  avoiding  the  formation  of  air-bubbh 
as  much  as  possible.  After  standing  for  a  short  time,  to  allow  an; 
minute  ones  that  may  be  accidentally  formed  to  come  to  the  top 
the  albumen  is  carefully  skimmed  by  drawing  a  piece  of  blotting 
paper  along  its  surface.  It  is  now  ready  to  receive  the  paper. 

In  floating  the  paper  some  little  dexterity  is  required  to  avoh 
bubbles,  and  many  operators  have  different  plans  of  placing  i 
upon  the  albumen.  Some  bend  the  paper  in  a  curve  and  apply  tilt 
middle  first,  and  then  gently  lower  the  two  ends.  Others,  holding 
it  by  opposite  corners  (diagonally),  bend  it,  and  apply  first  one  of  the 
free  corners,  gently  lowering  it  to  the  other,  and  finally  lower  the 
two  corners  by  which  it  is  held.  Many  apply  the  paper  in  this  way 
and  it  is  the  plan  we  prefer : — Holding  the  sheet  by  its  two  ends 
they  place  one  on  the  surface  of  the  albumen  at  one  end  of  the  dish 
and  gently  lower  the  remainder.  By  this  method  any  air-bubbles 
should  they  be  accidentally  formed,  will  be  driven  towards  the  enc 
of  the  sheet,  where  they  can  easily  be  forced  out  by  gently  tapping 
the  back  of  the  paper  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers ;  whereas  if  auy 
be  formed  when  the  middle  of  the  sheet  is  applied  first  they  are  no( 
so  easily  noticed,  or  expelled  when  they  are, 
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,  .  flrsrf.  anDlied — particularly  if  it  be  very  dry— 

Then  the  paper  s  frs*  tbe  albumen  at  the  edges,  but  it 

nil  probably  cur  P  It  mast  not,  however,  be  removed 

speedily  fatten  ou  ag  .  coating  will  prove  unequal 

M  it  lies  uniformly  flat .  »»>«  .g  advantag),oua  to  employ 

thickness  when  drv  P  ,  b  the  time  tl)e  second 

’  “"f  A  ftret  one  will  have  become  flat  and  ready  for 
!t  'S/  h  thus  timt  will  be  considerably  economised.  If  the 
"Vhe  floated  for  too  long  a  time  the  albumen  will  sink  deeply 
eit  mid  thusi  to  some  extent,  prevent  a  high  gloss  be.ng 

"etlfere  are  many  little  manipulatory  details  of  importance  in 
Action  with  the  removal  of  the  paper  from  the  albumen,  and 
drvino  of  it,  which  pressure  on  our  space  precludes  our  entering 
now's  and,  as  we  are  anxious  to  make  the  .ns i  ructions  as 


LTas  p»ibS(  I:  defer  until  next  week  the  final  portion  of 
subject. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  A  LENS  SUNSHADE, 
ia  always  a  safe  practice  to  prevent,  by  means  of  a  suitable  hood, 
v  mor/lWit  from  falling  upon  a  lens  than  that  which  comes 
L  the  subject  to  the  reproduction  of  which  the  photograph  is  to 
,  confined.  Anything  beyond  this  is  of  to  utility,  and,  under 
viuin  rircunistanees,  may  prove  mischievous. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  the  notice  of  our  readers  that  whereas  ih 
out  of  some  lenses  the  mount  projects  so  far  as  to  form  quite  a 
_,ep  hood,  in  others  the  lenses  are  brought  up  to  the  end  of  le 
;b  in  which  they  are  contained,  and  no  more  of  the  tube  remains 
meeting  than  is  barely  sufficient  to  shield  the  convex  surface  of 
e  glass, °and  protect  it  from  being  scratched  if  laid  down  upon  its 
dS  Now,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  it  follows  that  the  lens  is  totally 
void  of  the  protecting  agency  of  the  hood  as  a  sunshade  by  w  nc 
here  understood  any  means  to  screen  the  lens  from  a  bn  ht  y. 
Havino-  observed  on  one  occasion  that  two  negatives  of  the  sam 
hiect— the  lens  in  one  case  having  been  carefully  screened,  while 
the  other  it  was  not — were  alike  equal  in  brilliancy,  we  ave 
m  led  to  bestow  some  attention  upon  the  subject  of  the  uses  ot 

The  function  of  the  hood,  in  addition  to  its  forming  a  place  for 
e  cap,  is  to  prevent  more  light  from  entering  the  lens  than  lb 
quisite  in  forming  the  pictme.  There  is  an  idea  prevalent  that  if 
e  lioht  from  the  sky  strike  the  lens  it  will,  m  some  measure,  tend 
fog” the  photograph.  In  ascertaining  the  precise  degree  of  truth 
ntifined  in  this  surmise  it  is  necessary  to  take  an  extreme  case, 
d  we  have  done  so  by  directing  the  camera  towards  a  view  pos- 
ssing  an  abundance  of  deep  shadows  as  weil  as  high  lights  re- 
ovincq  for  the  purpose  of  our  experiment,  the  hood  of  the  and 

■rinittino-  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  to  fall  upon  its  suiface.  1 

ns  employed  upon  the  occasion  to  which  we  here  refer  was  one 
the  well-k„owPn  “rapid”  type.  This,  it  will  be  admitted,  was, 

deed,  an  extreme  ease.  ,  , 

Having  first  of  all  attached  to  the  front  of  the  lens  a  movable 
:yshade,  which  was  “set”  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cut  oh  ail  tha 
as  not  intended  to  be  included  in  the  photograph,  we  examiu 
le  image  on  the  ground  glass.  While  engaged  m  doing  this  a 
•iend,  by  arrangement,  turned  up  the  skyshade  so  as  to  Pel™ 
earn  of  direct  sunlight  to  fall  upon  the  lens.  There  was  a  s  gntly 
ppreciable  increase  in  the  illumination  of  the  foregroun  s  i<  > 
bowing  that  the  direct  sunlight  upon  the  front  lens  had  eJcerclJ, 
ome  degree  of  agency  of  an  adverse  character.  To  ascertan 
mmediate  cause  of  this  increase  in  illumination,  the  ground 
vas  removed  and  the  appearance  of  the  lens  observed,  when  e  ey 
vas  placed  in  the  line  of  light  reflected  from  the  lens.  e  1IBP  . 

>f  the  solar  beam  did  not  appear  to  affect  the  instrument  i  se 
he  slightest  degree ;  neither  was  there  any  reflection  from  t  e  g 
if  the  lens,  which  was  not  only  well  blackened  with  \arni&i, 
iad  an  annulus  of  blackened  brass  inserted  in  the  cell,  so  as  to  cover 
ap  the  margin  of  the  lens  completely.  But  from  the  xe  cen 
stop  in  the  lens,  composed  of  an  unnecessarily  t  ic  Pau 
plates  of  brass,  and  upon  the  edge  of  which  the  solai  earns 
pinged,  there  was  a  reflection  of  a  decided  description,  ant 


this  that  caused  the  illumination  of  the  shadows  of  which  we  have 
spoken. 

When  the  lens  had  been  unscrewed  from  the  camera  and  special 
precautions  taken  to  prevent  this  reflection  from  the  edge  of  the 
fixed  stop,  by  painting  the  brass  work  with  a  very  deep,  noil-reflec¬ 
tive  black  varnish,  the  cure  of  the  evil  was  effected.  There  was 
then  no  difference  perceptible  between  two  negatives,  one  of  which 
was  taken  with  the  lens  entirely  shielded  from  the  studs  rays,  the 
other  with  the  rays  allowed  to  enter  obliquely  as  already  described. 
Of  course,  in  no  case  was  the  light  of  the  sun  permitted  to  pass 
through  the  lens  on  to  the  plate ;  all  we  aimed  at  was  to  secure  its 
transmission  at  an  angle  so  oblique  as  only  to  impinge  upon  and 

illuminate  the  sides  of  the  mount. 

The  whole  of  the  evil  attributable  to  the  impact  of  strong  light 
upon  the  anterior  surface  of  a  lens  such  as  we  have  been  speaking 
of  is  not  caused  by  any  internal  or  other  reflection  of  an  optical 
nature  but  arises  solely  from  the  mount.  To  demonstrate  this  we 
arranged  a  lens  in  relation  to  the  direct  solar  rays,  so  as  to  give  the 
maximum  of  reflection  or  flare.  Then,  without  disturbing  the 
camera  we  unscrewed  both  lenses  from  the  mount,  which  we 
renlaced  by  two  boards  that  might  be  represented  by  the  top  and 
bottom  of  a  cigar-box,  and,  in  truth,  formed  the  arrangement  in 
this  case  Here,  then,  we  had  the  lenses  separated  from  eacn  other 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  original  mount.  They  were  inserted 
iu  apertures  made  in  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  box  directly  opposite 
other,  without  the  slightest  chance  of  any  reflection  being 
caused  from  the  sides  of  the  box.  In  this  experiment,  no  matter  to 
what  extent  or  at  what  angle  the  sun’s  rays  were  permitted  to  fall 
upon  the  front  lens-so  long  as  they  were  not  permitted  to  have 
a  cess  to  the  second-none  of  such  rays  seemed  to  have  the  slightest 
influence  upon  the  image  on  the  ground  g  ass,  which  was  quite 
St  and  sharp,  no  matter  whether  the  solar  rays  fell  upon  the 
anterior  lens  or  were  prevented  from  so  doing. 

ai  There  are,  however,  circumstances  in  which  this  immunity  from 
folin,  will  not  be  secured.  Unless  the  anterior  lens  be  not  only 
'UyU  •  a  most  perfect  manner,  but  is  also  quite  clean  at  the 

?°  h  f  the  trial  it  will  become  not  alone  a  transmitter  of  light  but 
t,me  of  the  trial  vm  direction,  in  a  greater  or  less 

a  radiant  that id  Buses  m  ^  ^  ^  u,|der  tbese  cir. 

Sauces  that  fogging  is  induced  by  the  impact  of  light  upon  the 

fr0;,tSUtL0^iasC0beenasa?dn'it  follows  that,  if  a  lens  be  well 
•^rom  ,  i  mounted  there  exists  no  necessity  whatever 

f0lihaev1ngntrrofongationof  its  mount  in  front;  for  a  hood  does 
noun  the  riiohtest  measure  diminish  the  chances  of  fogging  when 
U  lv  is  blight,  or  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  are  absorbed  by 
the  anterior  element  of  the  combination. 


A  NEW  GELATINOUS  MATERIAL. 

The  uses  to  which  gelatine  and  similar  substances  are  put  in  photo- 
manifold  and  so  important  that  an  account  of  an) 
graph y  are  so  manifold  a  d  P  interest.  We  gave  de- 

addition  to  the  list  naturally  posse  j ,  before  the 

rls  MS:  W— "I-d  ‘“p- 

gelatinous  materials  to  be  obtaine  iom  bout  gelatinous  sub- 

Ma',y /TZ tern  soured  but  of  whose  actual  origin  little 
stances  from  i  u  t nan.es©  isinglass,'  sometimes 

seems  to  be  known,  the  Th  s  rlmarkab  e  substance 

termed  “gelose,”  is  extracted 

which  has  been.  ‘  £auQd  0,i  our  coasts,  though  not  very 

from  a  species  of  seaweed  to  oe  Stanford  directed  his 

readily,  the  particular  p  a“ rS  °  ’ ^rence  and  found  in  practically 
attention  being  of  common  ,  ’j„rs  of  Fuci,  familiar  to  a 

illimitable  quantity.  The  well-  “°^ladder_wrack &c.,  at  one  time 
dwellers  by  the  shore  as  wia  ,  keip .  but  they  are  now 

furnished  all  the  seaweed  used  fox ^nak  \ 

entirely  neglected,  and  the  Laminaria- the  xed 
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ing  only  under  water,  though  often  torn  up  by  storms  and  cast 
ashore  as  “  tangle” — are  employed  in  their  stead. 

The  extraction  of  iodine  is  the  chief  object  of  the  collection  of 
this  weed,  but  this  new  gelatine  is  now  proposed  as  an  equally 
important  product  by  Mr.  Stanford,  who  has  devoted  a  lifetime  to 
the  investigation  of  the  weeds  and  their  economic  applications. 

Before  describing  its  properties  in  detail  it  may  be  well  to  refer 
to  the  properties  of  the  gelose  alluded  to,  as  tabulated  in  comparison 
with  other  similar  substances  by  that  gentleman.  He  hnds  1,000 


parts  of  water  to  require  of 

Parts. 

Proportion. 

Melting  Point. 

Gelose  . . . 

4 

1 

90°  F. 

Gelideum  corneum 

8 

2 

90°  „ 

Irish  moss..... . 

30 

7-5 

80°  „ 

Isinglass  . 

32 

8 

70’  „ 

Gelatine . 

32 

8 

60°  „ 

Carragheenin . 

36 

9 

70°  „ 

Agar-agar . . 

60 

15 

90°  „ 

Gelatine  is  a  very  wide  term,  but  the  table  gives,  no  doubt,  an 
average. 

Coming,  now,  to  the  mode  of  procuring  this  new  material,  it  may 
be  briefly  described  as  the  gelatinous  matter  mixed  wiih  cellulose 
that  remains  after  the  weed  has  been  macerated  with  water  to 
remove  the  salts,  and  the  name  “algin”  is  proposed  to  be  given  to 
it.  Algin  is  a  combination  of  calcium  magnesium  and  sodium,  with 
a  new  acid  to  be  called  “  alginic  acid,”  and  it  is  extracted  by  macera¬ 
ting  the  plant  in  carbonate  of  soda,  and  by  a  peculiar  process 
separating  the  cellulose.  The  liquid  obtained  is  precipitated  by 
hyd  rochloric  or  sulphuric  acid.  The  alginic  acid  separates,  and  is 
washed  and  pressed  into  a  compact  cake,  in  which  state  it  may  be 
sent  into  the  market,  or  it  may  be  easily  bleached  first.  It  may  also 
be  saturated  with  soda  and  sent  out  as  alginate  of  soda.  It  is  thus 
seen  that  it  possesses  the  great  advantage  of  being  a  strictly-defined 
chemical  product,  which  might  be  expected  to  be  made  by  purifica¬ 
tion  of  uniform  character.  We  do  not  forget  that  the  same  remark 
was  made  of  gelatine  as  opposed  to  pyroxyline,  though  it  was  quickly 
discovered  that  no  such  expectation  could  be  realised. 

With  regard  to  the  properties  of  sodium  alginate:  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  are  very  remarkable,  and,  either  as  a  medium  for  emul¬ 
sion  or  as  a  mounting  material,  the  substance  evidently  deserves  a 
thorough  trial.  It  forms  a  thick  solution  when  of  two  per  cent, 
strength,  and  when  above  five  per  cent,  it  will  not  pour.  Its  vis¬ 
cosity  is  extraordinary.  It  was  compared  with  well-boiled  wheat 
starch,  and  with  gum  arabic  in  an  ordinary  viscometer  tube.  The 
strengths  employed  were  as  follow.  It  was  found  impossible  to 
make  the  algin  run  at  all  over  the  strength  employed  : — 

_  .  Seconds. 

Gum  arabic  solution...  25  per  cent,  took  75=1  in  3, 


Wheat  starch .  1*5  „  25  =  1  in  8 

Algm  .  1-25  :  140  =  1  in  112, 


so  that  algin  has  fourteen  times  the  viscosity  of  starch  and  thirty- 
seven  times  that  of  gum  arabic.  The  evaporation  of  the  algin  so  as 
to  form  sheets  is  performed  in  a  similar  manner  to  that°adopted 
with  glue,  and  the  sheets  are  almost  colourless  and  very  flexible.  It 
possesses  several  l’emarkable  properties  which  distinguish  it  from  all 
other  known  substances. 

Algin,  or  sodium  alginate,  is  precipitated  among  other  things  by 
alcohol  and  collodion,  but  not  by  ether.  Many  acids,  silver,  and 
other  metallic  salts  precipitate  it;  alkalies,  pyrogallic  acid,  bromine, 
iodine,  or  chlorine  water,  &c.,  do  not  precipitate  it,  nor  does  tartar 
emetic,  thus  being  distinguished  from  gelatine,  and  also  by  not 
being  acted  upon  by  tannin.  It  most  resembles  albumen,  but  is  not 
coagulated  by  heat;  and,  unlike  gelose,  it  does  not  gelatinise  on 
cooling.  In  this  particular  it  is  more  like  tragacanth — a  much- 
neglected  mounting  material.  It  is  not  dissolved  by  boiling  water. 

Among  its  other  properties  is  a  power  of  forming  a  compound 
with  aluminium,  which  is  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  forms  when  dry 
an  insoluble  varnish.  With  chromium  it  forms  a  compound  soluble 
in  cold  water,  which  is  rendered  insoluble  by  boiling.  It  behaves 
in  a  similar  manner  to  gelatine  when  mixed  with  bichromate,  becom¬ 
ing  insoluble  under  the  influence  of  light.  The  silver  alginate  is 
stated  to  darken  very  rapidly  under  exposure  to  light.  Finally; 
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Mr.  Stanford  says— “It  forms  a  singular  compound  with  shell 
both  being  soluble  in  ammonia.  It  is  a  tough  sheet,  which  can 
rendered  quite  insoluble  by  passing  it  through  an  acid  bath.” 

•Thus,  as  a  possible  substitute  for  and  improvement  upon  gelat 
for  emulsion,  for  mounting,  sizing,  varnishing,  and  other  purpo.J 
algin  or  sodium  alginate  promises  to  be  a  most  interesting 
valuable  addition  to  tiie  list  of  photographic  chemicals. 


Our  friend  Dr.  Liesegang  recommends  in  another  column  a- 
protection  to  the  surface  of  collodio-chloride  prints,  the  a ppl icati 
of  an  extract  of  Semen  psyllii.  As  many  of  our  readers  may 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  this  substance,  and  probably  cut  off  f,( 
sources  of  reference,  we  may  say  for  their  benefit  that  the 
referred  to  is  that  of  Psyllium  pulicaria,  belonging  to  the  order 
Plantageneoe,  and  commonly  known  as  Fleaicort.  The  seeds  ; 
remarkable  for  their  mucilaginous  character,  and  have  been  used 
a  substitute  for  linseed  and  marsh-mallow  in  the  concoction 
demulcent  potions.  The  extract  or  decoction  is  also  used  as' 
substitute  for  starch  in  the  getting  up  of  some  of  the  tiuer  forms 
linens  and  muslins. 


Few  people  are  unacquainted  with  the  difficulty  and  trouble  atte 
dant  upon  the  want  of  adhesion  of  labels  to  metal  and  to  glu 
bottles  where  exposed  to  variety  of  temperatures;  hence  any  ne 
mode  of  meeting  the  difficulty  will  be  useful.  For  glass  bottles 
solution  of  chrome  alum  and  gelatine  is,  perhaps,  as  good  a  dani| 
resisting  mountant  as  any.  Metal  always  presents  difficulty,  e; 
pecially  when  exposed  to  damp ;  but,  according  to  a  foreign  conten 
porary,  it  can  lie  overcome  by  the  use  of  albumen  for  the  purpose 
White  of  egg  well  beaten  up  is  diluted  with  its  own  bulk  of  wate 
and  applied  with  a  brush  to  the  surface  to  be  united  ;  and  then 
before  it  is  dry,  a  hot  iron  is  passed  over  the  paper  so  as  to  coagulatt 
the  albumen.  It  is  also  suggested  that,  by  means  of  successive  layers 
of  paper  and  albumen,  waterproof  boxes,  &e.,  may  be  formed. 


Visitors  to  Padua  are  familiar  with  the  church  of  St.  Antoni( 
(the  Santo),  where  are  to  be  found  some  of  the  most  heautifu 
bas-reliefs  and  statues  by  Donatello — marvels  of  delicacy  and  per 
fection  of  execution,  forming  most  attractive  objects  to  the  student 
They  are,  however,  in  many  instances,  placed  most  awkwardly  fo: 
obtaining  sketches,  and  a  demand  for  photographs  has  often  lieei 
made.  According  to  the  Athenceum ,  well-known  Italian  photo 
graphers  have  been  applied  to  for  photographs  of  the  many  object, 
of  interest  in  the  Santo,  but  have  been  met  with  the  invariabk 
response  that  neither  their  position  nor  the  light  they  receive 
permits  their  being  executed  with  any  chance  of  success.  Th 
result  has  been  that,  so  important  are  these  bronzes  considered  ii 
the  world  of  art,  they  have  been  repeated  in  plaster,  for  the  purposi 
of  the  plaster  cast  being  photographed.  This  has  been  done  very  sue 
cessfully,  and  a  series  of  twenty-five  photogravures  have  been  obtainei 
which  exhibit  the  qualities  of  the  original  in  a  high  degree.  We  are 
however,  quite  one  with  the  Athenceum ,  which,  speaking  of  a  par 
ticular  subject,  says: — “Supposing,  now,  that  this  altar  front  wa 
set  in  a  fair  light  before  a  photographic  camera,  although  in  the  re 
production  some  of  the  detail  would  be  lost,  on  account  of  tli 
varying  colouration,  yet  the  gain  in  depth  of  tone  would  mor 
than  counterbalance  the  trifling  loss  of  some  minor  incidents.” 


The  names  of  Swan  and  of  Edison  are  inseparably  connected  with 
the  electric  light,  and  more  particularly  with  the  incandescence  fornii 
which  may  be  said  to  have  been  brought  to  perfection  by  these 
gentlemen.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  Mr.  Edison  is  changing  hit 
views  upon  the  advantage  of  the  incandescence  system,  and  is 
about  to  introduce  an  arc  light. 


We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  most  interesting 
extract  [see  page  395]  from  a  lecture  by  Dr.  Gill,  whose  photo¬ 
graphic  work  at  the  Cape  in  connection  with  the  great  comet 
of  1882  will,  no  doubt,  be  fresh  in  our  readers’  memories.  The 
growing — indeed,  we  may  say  the  paramount — importance  of  photo¬ 
graphy  in  astronomical  operations  is  shown  in  a  strong  yet  lucid 
manner,  and  the  utmost  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  actual  necessity 
for  its  employment  and  the  important  place  it  will  occupy  in 
the  future.  So  much,  however,  have  photographic  processes 
advanced  that  we  are  strongly  of  opinion  that,  at  no  distant  date, 
trained  specialists  in  photography  will  be  needed  in  addition  to  the 
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dinary  astronomical  staff  to  obtain  the  highest  results  of  which 
LOtooraphy  is  capable.  The  time  must  come  when  training  in 
ibtographv  will  be  almost  as  important  as  in  chemistry,  and  steps 
ill  have  to  be  taken  for  establishing  a  centre  of  teaching. 


vdmium  is  filling  a  new  function  in  forming,  in  the  metallic  state, 
ie  constituent  of  a  very  fusible  alloy.  Professor  Guthrie,  in  the 
urse  of  an  investigation  upon  the  behaviour  of  salts  in  solution, 
rried  his  experiments  into  the  region  of  metals  in  a  state  of  fusion, 
id  devised  one  alloy  which  melts  at  an  extraordinarily  low  tem- 
srature — 160°  Fahr.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  far  below  the  tempera- 
re  of  boiling  water,  and,  if  the  alloy  were  available  otherwise,  there 
ould  be  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  obtaining  a  mould  from  a  gela- 
ae  relief.  It  is  composed  as  follows  : — 47  ’38  parts  of  bismuth, 
P29  of  cadmium,  19’36  of  lead,  and  19'97  of  tin.  It  would, 
nvever,  be  rather  an  expensive  metal  when  required  in  quantity, 
,herwise  many  very  useful  applications  might  be  found  for  it  in 
liotographic  processes. 


MR.  J.  W.  SWAN. 

'herb  are  few  names  in  contemporary  photographic  history  that  are 
lore  familiar  or  have  been  longer  known  to  the  readers  of  this 
ournal  than  that  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Swan,  the  subject  of  our  illustration 
his  week.  First  known  in  connection  with  the  late  Mr.  John 
dawson,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  as  a  member  of- the  firm  of  photo¬ 
graphic  chemists  in  that  city  whose  collodion  and  other  products 
lave  gained  for  them  a  reputation  wherever  photography  is  practised, 
Mr.  Swan  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago  devoted  his  energies 
specially  to  the  solution  of  one  of  the  problems  of  the  day,  and  the 
■esult  of  his  devotion  to  progressive  photographic  research  was  the 
publication  of  the  first  practical  carbon  printing  process. 

Utilising  the  discoveries  of  Poitevin,  Mungo  Ponton,  and  others, 
ind  working  on  somewhat  the  same  lines  as  Fargier,  in  France,  he 
was  the  first  to  bring  carbon  printing  within  the  domain  of  daily 
practice,  by  not  only  recognising  the  necessity  for,  but  actually 
carrying  out  the  development  of,  the  “  tissue  ”  from  the  back,  and 
thus  rendering  it  possible  to  secure  natural  half-tone  where  hitherto 
it  had  been  only  possible  to  secure  black  and  white.  Swan’s  patent, 
taken  out  in  1864,  formed  the  basis  of  the  present  process  known 
as  “  autotype,”  and  the  company  still  in  existence  bearing  that 
name  was  founded  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  his  patent. 

Since  that  period  Mr.  Swan  has  lent  his  energies  to  many 
applications  of  chromated  gelatine  and  mechanical  printing  pro¬ 
cesses,  as  well  as  to  other  branches  of  photography.  He  was  one  of 
the  earliest  to  recognise  the  value  of  gelatine  dry  plates,  and  his 
firm  was  among  the  first  to  place  them  commercially  before  the 
public. 

To  the  outside  public — that  is,  to  the  non-photographic  public — 
the  name  of  Swan  is  as  familiar  as  it  is  to  photographers,  through 
his  connection  with  electric  lighting.  Swan’s  “  incandescent  lamp,” 
though  an  outcome  of  the  most  modern  advances  in  electrical 
science,  is  no  new  idea  to  its  inventor,  as  the  first  publication  of  the 
principle  of  incandescent  lighting  came  Rom  Mr.  Swan  as  far  back, 
we  believe,  as  1847  or  1848.  But  at  that  time  it  was  unfortunately 
impossible  to  carry  out  the  idea,  owing  to  deficiencies  in  the 
mechanical  appliances  as  well  as  in  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
day;  but  the  introduction  and  rapid  development  of  dynamo  electric 
machines,  and  the  consequent  cheapening  of  the  production  of 
electricity,  with  the  improved  methods  of  exhausting  the  globes  of 
the  lamps,  no  less  than  the  great  rage  for  electric  lighting,  combined 
to  render  the  Swan  mode  of  lighting  a  great  success. 

Mr.  Swan  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Chemical  Society  and  of  the  Institute 
of  Chemists ;  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers  and 
of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry.  He  was  President  of  the 
Newcastle  Chemical  Society  in  1882.  Last  year,  in  recognition  of 
his  services  in  the  interests  of  science,  the  University  of  Durham 
conferred  upon  Mr.  Swan  the  honorary  degi’ee  of  M.A. 

Our  portrait  is  from  a  photograph  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Lavender,  of 
Bromley. 

- - 4 — - 

LIME-LIGHT  EXPLOSIONS  AND  THEIR  PREVENTION. 
In  repeating  the  experiments  of  my  last  paper  with  oxyhydrogen 
gas  instead  of  ether,  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  record  the  whole 
of  them,  but  merely  a  few  of  the  most  distinctive. 

The  results  obtained  were  different  from  what  I  expected,  for  I 
have  often  noticed  that  a  flame  of  ether  burning  at  the  orifice  of  a 
jet  is  easily  blown  out  by  the  breath  or  by  a  puff  of  wind ;  whereas 
a  flame  of  hydrogen  seems  to  cleave  to  the  tip  of  the  jet  and  is  not 


so  readily  extinguished.  I  expected,  therefore,  to  find  that  the 
oxyhydrogen  would  be  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  the  ethoxo 
gas,  and  would  force  its  way  through  a  longer  safety  tube.  The 
contrary,  however,  appears  to  be  the  case,  as  the  following  experi¬ 
ments  will  show  : —  ■ 

No.  1.  A  balloon  filled  with  explosive  oxyhydrogen  gas  and 
attached  to  the  tap  of  the  jet.  The  flame  burns  at  the  orifice  of 
the  jet  as  long  as  the  pressure  keeps  up,  but  as  soon  as  the  sides  of 
the  balloon  collapse  it  passes  back  with  a  loud  report. 

No.  2.  Same  as  the  last  experiment,  but  with  a  piece  of  cane  an 
inch  long  attached  to  the  tap  of  the  jet.  Flame  stops  at  the  cane 
and  does  not  enter  the  balloon. 

No.  3.  Same  as  No.  2,  but  balloon  filled  with  an  explosive  mix¬ 
ture  of  coal  gas  and  oxygen  instead  of  oxyhydrogen.  Flame  passes 
through  the  cane  and  bursts  the  balloon. 

No.  4.  A  safety  tube  half-an-inch  in  diameter  and  half-an-inch 
long,  filled  with  tin  filings  screened  as  before  described,  and  placed 
in  the  front  part  of  the  jet  immediately  below  the  mixing  chamber. 
Balloon  filled  with  coal  gas  and  oxygen,  as  in  the  last  experiment. 
Flame  arrested  by  the  tin  filings  and  does  not  enter  the  balloon. 

No.  5.  Same  as  No.  4,  but  balloon  filled  with  ethoxo  gas  instead 
of  coal  gas  and  oxygen.  Flame  passes  through  the  tin  filings  and 
destroys  the  balloon. 

No.  6.  Same  as  the  last  experiment,  but  granulated  pumice  used 
instead  of  tin  filings.  Flame  arrested  and  balloon  saved. 

No.  7.  Ditto,  ditto,  but  screened  scrapings  of  slate  pencil  substi¬ 
tuted  for  pumice.  Flame  extinguished  as  before. 

No.  8.  Ditto,  ditto,  ethoxo  gas  being  used,  but  tube  filled  with  a 
substance  known  in  commerce  as  “flared  glass,”  screened  as  described 
in  my  last  communication.  Flame  passes  through  the  glass  and 
shatters  the  balloon. 

No.  9.  Same  as  No.  8,  but  the  tube  containing  the  glass  removed 
from  the  front  part  of  the  jet  and  attached  to  the  tap  at  the  other 
end.  The  flame  is  now  extinguished  and  the  balloon  saved. 

No.  10.  Same  as  No.  9,  but  with  eighteen  inches  of  vulcanised 
tubing  between  the  tap  and  the  safety  tube  to  increase  the  volume 
of  the  explosive  ethoxo  gas.  Flame  extinguished  and  balloon 
saved. 

The  “flared  glass”  above  referred  to  was  sent  to  me  by  Messrs. 
W.  II.  Oakley  and  Co.’s  assistant.  It  consists  of  rounded  particles 
of  coloured  glass  which  pass  through  a  sieve  containing  thirty-six 
meshes  to  the  inch,  but  are  retained  by  one  of  sixty  meshes.  As  it 
is  quite  free  from  dust  and  not  liable  to  be  acted  on  by  the  gases  it 
seems  likely  to  be  a  useful  material  for  the  purpose  we  are  now  con¬ 
sidering.  It  is  not,  however,  equal  to  pumice  granules  nor  to  scrap¬ 
ings  of  slate  pencil  in  its  power  of  arresting  the  ethoxo  flame,  and 
it  reduces  the  pressure  of  the  gas  to  a  somewhat  greater  extent 
(about  twenty-five  per  cent,  for  a  tube  half-an-inch  long). 

No.  11.  Two  balloons  of  the  same  size,  filled  respectively  with 
ethoxo  gas  and  oxyhydrogen.  The  balloons  are  attached  alternately 
to  the  tap  of  the  jet  without  any  safety-tube,  in  order  that  I  may 
count  the  number  of  seconds  which  elapse  before  the  flame  passes. 
The  difference  is  at  once  obvious,  the  ethoxo  gas  exploding  in  the 
balloon  whilst  still  half-full,  whereas  the  oxhydrogen  burns  at  the 
mouth  of  the  jet  until  the  balloon  is  comparatively  empty  and  the 
pressure  has  nearly  ceased. 

In  considei’ing  the  results  of  these  and  many  other  experiments  I 
notice,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  effect  of  placing  the  safety-tube  in 
th e  front  part  of  the  jet  is  not  what  I  anticipated.  I  expected  by  so 
doing  to  give  it  an  advantage,  but  it  proved  to  be  quite  the  con¬ 
trary.  The  explanation  of  this  discrepancy  between  theory  and 
practice  is  not  obvious,  but  I  may  remark  that  the  tube  was  placed 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  beneath  the  mixing  chamber;  whereas  I 
suggested  in  my  last  communication  that  the  right  position  for  it  to 
occupy  theoretically  would  be  above  the  mixing  chamber,  and  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  nipple. 

If  any  of  your  readers  should  be  disposed  to  repeat  these  experi¬ 
ments  I  may  mention  for  their  guidance  that  I  prepared  the 
hydrogen  gas  in  the  way  I  usually  do  for  lantern  work,  namely,  by 
the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  iron  filings.  The  gas  so 
obtained  is  not  pure,  but  it  answers  very  well  for  tbe  lime  light. 

To  find  the  proportions  for  giving  the  greatest  explosive  power  I 
turned  on  the  oxygen  tap  of  my  biunial  lantern  until  the  little  cone 
of  imperfect  combustion  at  the  base  of  the  blowpipe  flame  just 
began  to  disappear,  and  the  flame  became  solid  throughout.  Re¬ 
peated  trials  with  a  little  more  H  or  a  little  more  O  satisfied  me 
that  this  was  the  best  point  to  hit,  namely,  sufficient  O  to  burn  the 
H  without  any  assistance  from  the  external  air. 

In  the  case  of  coal  gas  and  ether,  both  containing  carbon,  the 
penetrating  power  of  the  explosive  flame  is  greatest  when  the  dark 
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cone  at  the  tip  of  the  jet  is  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  long. 
And  if  you  wish  to  drive  the  flame  through  the  cane  you  must 
attend  to  this  point  very  carefully,  since  the  smallest  excess  of 
either  coal  gas  or  oxygen  will  cause  the  flame  to  stop  when  it 
reaches  the  cane,  although  it  will  still  explode  in  the  mixing 
chamber  when  you  turn  off  the  tap  of  the  jet. 

The  sum  of  the  whole  matter,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  is  as  follows  That  the  flame  of  oxyhydrogen  gas  is 
more  easily  arrested  by  these  safety  tubes  than  that  of  oxygen  and 
coal  gas,  and  oxygen  and  coal  gas  more  so  than  the  ethoxo  gas. 

Tlfe  best  materials  which  I  have  tried  for  stopping  the  flame  are 
pumice  and  slate  scrapings,  and  next  in  order  metal  filings  and 
“  flared  glass.”  Porous  wood  like  cane  and  small  shot  are  not 
without  effect,  but  stand  lower  down  in  the  list. 

A  safety  tube  properly  made  and  attached  to  each  tap  of  the  jet 
may  be  relied  on  for  stopping  any  of  the  above-mentioned  ex¬ 
plosive  flames  ;  and  the  pressure  of  the  gas  is  not  so  far  reduced 
as  to  make  the  process  unworkable. 

In  my  last  communication  an  error  occurred  in  correcting  the 
proofs.  In  the  thirty-fifth  line  from  the  top,  instead  of  “No.  0  same 
as  No.  4,”  it  should  be  “  No  6  same  as  No.  5.”  As  it  now  reads  the 
addition  of  a  Chadwick  back-pressure  valve  is  said  to  weaken 
the  safety  tube  ;  whereas  the  experiment  merely  showed  that  it  did 
not  materially  strengthen  it.  T.  Frederick  Hardwich, 


EXTRACT  OF  PSYLLIUM  FOR  PROTECTING  THE 
SURFACE  OF  COLLODIO-CHLORIDE  PRINTS. 

In  a  former  communication  I  have  recommended  to  soak  the  washed 
collodio-chloride  prints  in  an  ammoniacai  solution  of  bleached  lac, 
which  imparts  to  them  a  very  hard  surface  like  that  of  albumen 
prints.  As  this  solution  is  not  easy  to  prepare,  and  as  it  changes 
through  the  evaporation  of  ammonia,  I  have  been  induced  to  find 
another  medium,  and  I  think  the  best  of  all  I  tried  is  an  ex¬ 
tract  of  Semen  psyllii. 

A  quantity  of  this  is  covered  with  ten  or  twelve  times  its  volume 
of  cold  water,  and,  after  standing  for  a  day,  interrupted  by  occa¬ 
sional  shaking,  the  liquid  is  filtered,  a  small  quantity  of  methylated 
spirits  being  added.  Those  who  prefer  to  mount  the  prints  when 
dry  may  add  some  glycerine.  After  washing  the  prints  are  soaked 
in  this  fluid  for  a  few  minutes  and  dried.  Even  prints  made  on 
paper  prepared  with  soluble  gelatine  may,  after  this  bath,  be 
treated  like  ordinary  albumen  prints  without  the  collodion  film 
breaking. 

If  it  be  desired  to  give  the  prints  a  coating  of  varnish  I  find  a 
solution  of  one  pound  of  copal  in  two  pounds  of  linseed  oil  gives  a 
splendid  and  most  resisting  covering,  if  applied  with  a  pad  of 
cotton  or  a  brush.  Prints  treated  in  this  way  may  be  considered 
as  permanent — neither  light,  nor  air,  nor  humidity  having  the 
least  influence  upon  them.  Ed.  Liesegang,  Ph.D. 

- - 

MISTAKES  IN  EMULSION  WORK. 

It  is  curious,  in  looking  back  on  the  last  few  years  of  experimental 
work  in  connection  with  gelatine  emulsion,  to  see  how  many  condi¬ 
tions  have  from  time  to  time  been  laid  down  as  essential  to  success 
which  have  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  by  no  means  so.  I  cannot, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  claim  that  I  have  not  been  among  the  mistaken 
ones;  for  I  find  that  at  times  I  have  insisted  on  certain  conditions 
which  I  now  consider  to  be  quite  unnecessary,  or  even  believe 
objectionable. 

I  would  take  several  of  the  conditions  which  it  was  at  one  time 
thought  essential  to  observe  when  great  sensitiveness  was  re¬ 
quired  and  say  a  few  words  on  each,  giving  the  results  which  have 
been  indicated  by  recent  experiments. 

It  was  generally  considered,  some  years  ago,  that  if  an  emulsion 
were  to  be  rapid  the  excess  of  bromide  should  not  be  very  great ; 
that  no  iodide  be  introduced  ;  that  the  solution  be  neutral  or  but 
slightly  acid  ;  that  the  amount  of  gelatine  used  in  emulsification  and 
subsequent  boiling  be  small;  and  that  the  amount  of  gelatine  in  the 
finally-finished  emulsion  be  not  great  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  bromide  of  silver  in  suspension.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all 
these  conditions  were  insisted  upon  by  any  one  experimentalist, 
but  I  think  they  represent  pretty  fairly  the  general  opinions  held 
about  two  or  three  years  ago. 

To  take  first  the  excess  of  bromide  :  it  is  now  pretty  well  recog¬ 
nised  that  sensitiveness  is  more  rapidly  gained  with  a  large  excess 
than  with  a  small  one ;  and  now  it  is  the  rule  to  allow  a  large 


excess  in  almost  all  formulae  which  are  published.  I  am  bv 
means  certain,  however,  that  we  are  not  going  too  far  in  a  directi! 
opposite  to  that  towards  which  we  tended  some  time  ago ;  that  i* 
say,  we  incline  to  use  now  too  large  an  excess  of  bromide.  Tin 
is  no  doubt  that  by  the  employment  of  a  very  large  excess  we  ha 
a  most  rapid  transition  from  the  red  bromide  to  the  blue  (by  trai 
ruitted  light) ;  but  when  we  have  gone  beyond  a  certain  leugth 
the  matter  of  excess  the  image  which  is  developed  on  the  ph 
appears  to  suffer,  becoming  thin.  Recent  experiments  incline  me 
think  that  a  good  amount  of  excess  to  have  is  about  ten  per  cen 
that  is  to  say,  let  there  be  used  ten  per  cent,  more  bromide 
ammonium  or  potassium  than  would  be  required  to  convert  t 
whole  of  the  silver  nitrate  to  silver  bromide.  This  will  give  sen 
tiveness  in  a  fairly  short  time,  and  will  produce  a  plate  giving  go, 
density.  I  lay  down  the  ten  per  cent,  excess  merely  as  an  appro.' 
mation,  because  the  excess  required  or  permissible  may  vary  wi 
other  factors. 

With  regard  to  the  introduction  of  iodide  in  emulsions  it  appea 
unnecessary  to  speak,  as  the  subject  has  been  treated  recently  by  t 
Editors.  I  may  just  say,  however,  that  I  can  corroborate  their  stut 
ment  that  a  more  rapid  emulsion  can — under  certain  circumstance 
at  anyrate — be  made  when  iodide  is  present  than  when  it  is  not;  i 
fact,  I  consider  iodide  a  necessity  if  we  wish  a  very  rapid  plate  , 
good  quality.  As  to  the  amount:  I  could  recommend,  if  potassiu 
salts  be  used,  three  to  four  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  of  soluL 
bromide. 

I  now  come  to  the  question  of  acidity  of  the  solutions,  and  hei 
I  must  say  that  I  have  got  some  results  which  have  surprised  n. 
very  much.  Before,  however,  taking  into  consideration  the  acidit , 
of  solutions,  I  would  say  a  few  words  on  the  effect  of  one  of  th 
constituents  of  an  emulsion  which  requires  more  attention  than  ha 
been  given  to  it.  This  is  none  other  than  the  water  which  is  use, 
to  dissolve  the  chemicals.  This  little  matter  has  had  but  sn ml 
attention,  having  been  once  or  twice  casually  mentioned,  but,  sc 
far  as  I  know,  never  having  received  any  considerable  share  of  con 
sideration  ;  yet  it  is  the  one  which  ought  in  reality  to  have,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  ingredient  of  the  emulsion. 

It  may  surprise  some  emulsion  experimentalists  to  hear  that 
allowing  the  quantities  of  all  the  constituents  of  emulsions,  with  th 
exception  of  the  water  used  in  emulsifying,  to  remain  the  same,  an 
varying  the  water  only  within  the  limits  found  in  published  formal;, 
we  may  get  two  emulsions — one  of  which  will  require  five  bourse 
boiling  to  produce  sensitiveness,  whilst  the  other  will  inquire  bi 
ten  minutes  !  This  is  an  enormous  difference,  as  will  naturally  l 
observed.  Still  I  have  found  it  so.  The  largest  total  quantity  i 
water  which  I  remember  to  have  heard  recommended  for  an  emu 
sion  in  which  400  grains  of  silver  nitrate  are  used  is  twenty  ounce 
The  smallest  is  seven  ounces.  With  the  first-mentioned  quantity 
will  usually  be  found  that  several  hours  of  boiling  are  necessai 
before  the  blue  silver  bromide  is  produced.  With  the  latt, 
quantity  only  a  few  minutes  is  necessary.  I  must  state,  howeve 
that  I  have  never  been  able  to  cause  the  silver  bromide  produce 
from  400  grains  of  silver  nitrate  to  suspend  itself  in  seven  ounc 
of  water  and  gelatine.  Eight  ounces  is  the  least  quantity  in  whi 
I  have  been  able  to  emulsify  400  grains  of  silver. 

To  return  to  the  acid,  however  :  I  was  astonished  to  find  in  rece 
experiments  that,  when  concentrated  solutions  are  used — when,  t 
example,  we  dissolve  400  grains  of  silver  nitrate  and  the  correspon 
ing  bromide  solution  each  in  four  ounces  of  water — we  may  use 
very  considerable  quantity  of  acid  without  much  increasing  tl 
time  necessary  to  gain  sensitiveness.  I  have  recently  used  as  mu( 
as  twenty  minims  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  quantity , 
emulsion  indicated  above,  and  found,  to  my  surprise,  that  after  fi' 
minutes’  boiling  the  colour  of  the  emulsion  by  transmitted  light  w 
nearly  blue,  and  that  a  fairly-rapid  emulsion  was  the  result.  Aft, 
a  quarter-of-an-hour’s  boiling  the  change  of  colour  was  complet 
and  the  emulsion  decidedly  rapid.  At  the  end  of  lialf-an-houi 
boiling  it  was  very  rapid,  and  here  the  experiment  stopped ;  bi 
from  the  quality  of  the  plates,  which  would  stand  very  great  forcir 
without  showing  fog,  I  have  no  doubt  that  boiling  might  have  bee 
continued  much  longer.  The  plates  were  marvellously  bright,  an 
gave  good,  clean  images.  I  consider  the  use  of  this  large  amount* 
acid  mentioned  to  be  most  useful. 

Another  point  on  which  opinion  is  rapidly  changing  is  wit 
regard  to  the  amount  of  gelatine  present  during  emulsification  an 
boiling.  It  was  until  recently  considered  that  the  smaller  the  quai 
tity  of  gelatine  used  at  this  stage  of  the  process  the  more  rapt 
would  be  the  emulsion,  or,  at  anyrate,  that  sensitiveness  would  1 
the  more  rapidly  gained.  I  have  always  held  that  the  amount  <i 
gelatine  might  be  increased  considerably  beyond  the  minimu: 
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ich  it  is  necessary  to  use  to  keep  the  silver  salts  in  suspension 
bout  in  any  way  retarding  the  accession  of  sensitiveness  ;  but  it 
,  n0fc  till  recently  that  I  discovered  to  how  great  a  length  we 
•ht  go  in  the  direc  ion  indicated.  I  think  the  best  plan  will  be 
ive  at  this  stage  a  formula  which  incorporates  the  several  points 
■  have  been,  or  are  to  be,  mentioned,  and  which  I  should  have 
nounced  had  I  seen  it  a  month  ago  to  be  one  quite  incapable  of 
ng  a  rapid  emulsion  : — 

Silver  nitrate  . 400  grains. 

Water  . 4  ounces. 

B. 

Bromide  of  potassium  .  296  grains. 

Iodide  of  potassium  .  20  „ 

Nelson’s  No.  1  gelatine .  200  „ 

Hydrochloric  acid  .  20  minims. 

Water  . 4  ounces. 

C. 


Heinrich’s  gelatine .  800  grains. 

Water  to  soak  this. 

htv,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  this  the  amount  of  gelatine  used  in 
e  dsification  is  very  great  indeed  ;  yet  the  formula  is  the  very  one 
ud  when  I  got  the  results  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  large 
(j  .utity  of  acid  used. 

t  may  be  asked — Why  use  so  large  a  quantity  of  gelatine  if  less 
v  l  serve  to  suspend  the  bromide  of  silver  ?  I  believe  that  not 
c  y  do  we  get  as  great  sensitiveness  with  the  large  quantity  as 
a  di  the  small,  but  that  we  secure  possibly  more,  whilst  we  cer- 
t  nly  get  more  density  of  image.  This  I  believe  to  be  due  to  the 
}  dially-decomposed  gelatine  which  results  from  the  boiling. 

[  have  proved  to  my  own  satisfaction  that  decomposed  gelatine 
Is  the  property  of  giving  dense  negatives  in  the  following  man- 
i  ’ :  —  An  emulsion  was  prepared  by  precipitation.  A  certain 
crntity  of  meta-gelatine  was  prepared  by  adding  ammonia  to  a 

<  atine  solution,  and  boiling  till  all  trace  of  ammonia  fumes  had 
c  appeared.  This  meta-gelatine  added  to  the  emulsion  prepared 
1  precipitation  increased  sensitiveness  a  little,  and  density  of 
i  age  somewhat  more.  It  also  brought  about  green  fog  ;  but, 
]  ssibly,  had  the  meta  -  gelatine  been  produced  by  long  boiling 
i  stead  of  by  the  use  of  ammonia  the  result  would  have  been 

<  ferent. 

With  regard  to  the  point  which  is  last  mentioned,  namely,  the 
;  lount  of  gelatine  finally  put  into  the  emulsion  :  it  will  be  seen 
at  in  the  formulae  given  this  is  unusually  large.  In  spite  of  this 
ind  that  the  emulsion  is  certainly  not  made  any  slower  by  the 
s  of  it,  nor  is  there  any  thinness  of  image  produced,  whilst,  of 

<  arse,  a  larger  quantity  of  emulsion  is  obtained. 

In  conclusion  :  I  would  ask  your  readers  to  give  the  above  very 
i  promising-looking  formula  a  trial,  and  report  results.  I  think  I 
ui  guarantee  that  the  emulsion  will  stand  an  hour’s  boiling  without 
i  owing  any  fog.  W.  K.  Burton. 


LTERING  THE  DENSITY  OF  GELATINE  NEGATIVES. 

[A  communication  to  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.] 
may  well  be  imagined  that,  as  the  post  of  lecturer  has  previously 
en  filled  by  so  many  able  men,  I  naturally  feel  a  certain  amount  of 
sitation  in  attempting  to  follow  in  their  wake,  and  I  must  confess 
at  my  native  modesty  would  have  prevented  me  from  so  doing  but 
r  the  following  reasons,  which  I  must  ask  you  to  hold  as  sufficient 
cuse  for  occupying  your  time  this  evening. 

In  the  first  place :  I  have  always  held  the  theory  that  each  member 
a  society  such  as  this  should  endeavour  to  do  something  to  make  its 
eetings  interesting,  even  though  he  may  not  be  able  to  impart  much 
formation.  We  cannot  all  read  papers  detailing  original  and  elaborate 
^periments,  nor  discourse  learnedly  and  eloquently  on  scientific  sub- 
-cts ;  but  everyone,  amateur  or  professional,  should  at  least  try  to  do 
tore  than  simply  absorb  as  much  as  possible  from  the  brains  of  others 
ithout,  in  return,  doing  his  share  in  bringing  forward  matter  for 
rofitable  discussion. 

Another  reason  is  that  I  thought  possibly  the  example  of  one  of  the 
mk  and  file  might  induce  others  to  come  forward  who,  till  now,  have 
-pt  too  much  in  the  background.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was 
unewhat  difficult  for  me  to  find  a  satisfactory  excuse  when  our 
defatigable  Curator  wished  to  press  me  into  the  number  of  monthly 
cturers. 

Our  subject  this  evening  is  Altering  the  Density  of  Gelatine  Negatives. 
)me  there  are  who  say  they  scarcely  ever  require  to  do  this ;  but  it 
ay,  I  think,  be  taken  for  granted  that,  notwithstanding  improvement 
the  quality  of  plates  and  better  illumination  of  the  dark  room  than 
rmerly,  it  is  still  advisable  frequently  to  slightly  modify  the  density 
the  image  after  fixing,  if  the  best  results  be  desired.  What 
institutes  “proper  printing  density”  I  shall  not  attempt  to  define. 


No  two  photographers  taken  at  random  would  be  certain  to  agree  on 
that  point,  and  I  shall  content  myself  with  alluding  to  the"  means 
whereby  we  may  secure  the  end,  without  taking  upon  myself  to  set  up 
a  standard. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  lowering  rather  than  increasing  the  opacity  is 
the  easier  (if  colour  and  permanence  are  to  be  taken  into  account),  it  is 
preferable  to  make  sure  of  sufficient  density  to  start  with,  and  reduce 
if  necessary,  than  to  stop  development  too  soon  and  have  to  intensify. 

Reduction  of  density  may  be  obtained  in  several  -ways  ;  and  the 
following  remarks  will  apply  pretty  equally  to  negatives  or  positives 
(with,  perhaps,  the  omission  of  lantern  slides),  and,  excepting  the  action 
of  acid,  to  results  obtained  by  pyro.  or  oxalate  development.  Negatives 
may  be  uniformly  too  dense,  or  have  the  high  lights  too  thick  and  the 
half-tones  thin ;  or  there  may  be  excess  of  detail  with,  at  the  same 
time,  too  great  general  opacity.  The  treatment  of  the  negative  must 
depend,  therefore,  on  the  existing  gradation. 

We  will  consider,  first,  the  cases  in  which  a  thin  layer  of  the  deposit 
may  be  removed  from  the  whole  film,  without  injuriously  affecting  the 
gradation.  On  most  pyro. -developed  negatives  acid  will  produce  a 
change  of  colour  dependent  on  the  amount  of  yellowness  present,  and 
the  strength  of  acid  or  time  of  immersion  in  it.  This  may  be  usefully 
taken  advantage  of,  where  only  a  slight  reduction  is  required,  by 
employing  a  weak  acid  (five  per  cent,  will  do),  and  removing  and 
washing  the  plate  as  soon  as  the  action  has  gone  far  enough.  Owing 
to  the  tendency  of  acid  alone  to  produce  frilling,  it  is  customary  to 
dilute  it  with  a  strong  alum  solution  instead  of  water. 

The  weakening  effect  of  acid  not  being  always  sufficient,  it  is  desir¬ 
able  to  be  able  to  have  recourse  to  other  means.  These  may  be — 
attacking  the  image  only,  or  removing  a  layer  from  the  film  itself. 
Hypochlorite  of  calcium  (chloride  of  lime),  hypochlorites  of  the  other 
alkalies  or  of  zinc,  and  ozone  bleach  have  a  solvent  action  on  the  gela¬ 
tine,  and  will  remove  a  thin  skin  from  the  negative,  carrying  with  it,  « 
of  course,  the  silver  contained  in  that  portion  of  the  film  so  dissolved. 

I  have  used  this  method,  both  successfully  and  otherwise,  but  do  not 
recommend  it.  It  was  very  well  till  we  knew  of  a  better.  Gelatines 
are  not  equally  acted  on,  the  softer  kinds  yielding  too  freely.  The 
harder  sorts  are  more  tractable;  but  if  hardened  still  more  by  alum  the 
softening  of  the  gelatine  is  likely  to  proceed  but  slowly,  and  then  all 
at  once  the  film  commences  to  come  away  rapidly,  so  that  great  care  is 
necessary  to  ensure  a.  uniform  and  certain  result.  If  a  heavy  stream 
of  water  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  plate  when  it  is  desired  to  arrest 
the  action  by  washing  off  the  bleach,  the  film  sometimes  gets  carried 
away  more  in  one  part  than  another ;  and  even  in  holding  the  negative 
up  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  operation  there  is  a  liability  to  have 
the  film  drip  off  in  little  rivulets,  giving  streaky  marks.  A  fine  spray 
from  a  rose  should  be  used  for  washing.  Ozone  bleach  may  be  diluted 
with  about  six  or  eight  parts  of  water.  A  saturated  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime  should  be  diluted  with  twelve  parts  of  wTater. 

The  methods  of  acting  on  the  silver  alone  are  many.  The  metal 
itself  may  be  dissolved  away  by  cyanide  of  potassium,  or  a  portion 
converted  into  chloride  or  bromide  and  dissolved  out  by  hypo,  or 
cyanide.  For  this  purpose  ozone  bleach  with  chrome  alum  has  been 
recommended  and  employed,  but  it  possesses  no  advantages  over  other 
chemicals  more  agreeable  to  use. 

Some  metals — such  as  copper,  iron,  and  gold — form  two  kinds  of 
chlorides  (and  bromides),  one  containing  more  chloride  than  the  other  ; 
and  when  the  one  with  the  lai'ger  quantity  of  haloid  (that  is,  the 
cupric,  ferric,  or  auric  chloride)  is  brought  into  contact  with  silver,  it 
gives  up  a  portion  of  its  chlorine  to  the  silver,  being  itself  converted 
into  cuprous,  ferrous,  or  aurous  chloride.  According  to  the  extent  to 
wffiich  this  proceeds  the  image  becomes  changed  into  chloride,  and, 
therefore,  soluble  when  placed  in  the  fixing  solution.  An  alteration  in 
colour  is  produced  without  dissolving  out  the  chloride  of  silver;  but 
this  would  probably  darken  if  left  in  the  film,  so  should  be  removed. 

It  is  desirable  to  wash  thoroughly  before  commencing  to  reduce,  in 
order  to  prevent  stains. 

Chloride  of  copper  or  cupric  chloride  is  of  the  three,  perhaps,  the 
best  to  use.  Gold  is  expensive.  Iron  is,  I  fancy,  more  likely  to  give 
a  yellow  colour  to  the  negative  than  copper.  Five  grains  of  ferric 
chloride  to  one  ounce  of  water  is  a  good  strength.  A  few  drops  of 
hydrochloric  acid  in  addition  has  been  recommended.  It  may,  if  pre¬ 
ferred,  be  mixed  with  the  alum  solution.  If  any  pyro.  stain  exist  it 
should  first  be  removed  with  acid.  The  solution  can  be  used  until  it 
becomes  weak,  and  then  strengthened  or  thrown  away.  Ferric  oxalate, 
as  you  are  aware,  is  also  used.  Its  action  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
chloride.  Captain  Abney  drew  attention  some  two  or  three  years  ago 
to  the  fact  that  its  presence  in  old  oxalate  developer  was  a  cause  of 
thin  images,  the  metallic  silver  being  attacked  as  soon  as  formed. 

Cupric  chloride  is  a  very  nice  reducer — easy  and  clean  to  use.  I  have 
employed  it  for  some  time,  and  find  a  suitable  strength  to  be— 

Copper  sulphate .  4  grains. 

Sodium  chloride .  6  >> 

Water  .  1  ounce. 

The  stock  solution  may,  if  preferred,  be  made  more  concentrated  and 
diluted  for  use.  If  a  good  quantity  be  kept  in  the  dilute  state  it  can 
be  used  over  and  over  again  for  some  time  without  getting  weak. 
When  it  is  thought  tha  the  silver  has  been  sufficiently  acted  on,  the 
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negative  is  washed  and  flowed  over  with,  or  placed  in,  clean  hypo.  If 
not  reduced  sufficiently,  after  washing  the  operation  should  he  repeated. 

Tne  cuorous  chloride  formed  is  nob  readily  soluble  in  water,  but  is 
easily  washed  out  if  the  plate  be  dipped  into  weak  acid  and  alum  after 
the  hypo,  has  been  removed.  As  the  cuprous  salt  while  in  the  film 
gives  a  slight  brownish  tinge  its  removal  lowers  the  density  a  trifle 
more,  and  a  little  allowance  should  be. made  for  this.  With  practice 
there'  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  any  required  reduction.  Should 
the  solution  by  any  chance  be  used  too  strong,  or  from  unequal 
wetting  of  the  plate  with  it  the  negative  be  more  affected  in  one  part 
than  another,  the  plate  should  be  left  in  till  the  image  is  bleached  right 
through,  and  then,  after  treating  with  acid  and  washing,  be  rede¬ 
veloped,  again  washed,  and  the  reducing  resorted  to.  If  washing 
between  each  operation  be  not  pretty  thorough,  stains  will  probably 
make  their  appearance. 

I  now  call  your  attention  to  an  exceedingly  easy,  clean,  and  practical 
method  to  which  publicity  was  given  by  Mr.  E.  Howard  Farmer 
in  the  Year-Book  for  1884.  The  reducing  agent  is  ferrid-cyanide 
of  potassium ;  and,  as  this  can  be  mixed  with  hypo,  and  will 
remain  clear  for  some  time,  we  have  the  very  decided  advantage  of 
requiring  only  one  solution  instead  of  two.  The  slight  uncertainty 
which  always  exists  where  reducing  consists  of  two  operations  is  here 
removed.  I  had  been  experimenting  a  little  in  this  direction  last  year, 
but  on  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Farmer’s  article  I  found  that  someone  else 
had  forestalled  me. 

Mr.  J.  Spiller’s  modification  of  the  .chloride  of  copper  process,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Almanac  at  the  same  time,  was  an  attempt  to  do  away 
with  the  use  of  hypo,  by  employing  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt 
along  with  the  chloride  of  copper.  In  my  hands  the  strength  of  cupric 
chloride  recommended  by  him  is  too  great  for  the  operation  to  be  well 
under  control,  and  the  action  of  the  sodium  chloride  does  not  seem 
to  keep  up  with  the  copper,  so  that  the  image  gets  converted  into 
chloride  of  silver  faster  than  the  sodium  chloride  will  dissolve  it 
out.  Possibly  an  alteration  of  the  proportions  might  give  satisfac¬ 
tory  results.  The  ferridcyanide  of  potassium  I  prefer  to  use  rather 
stronger  than  suggested  by  Mr.  Farmer,  namely,  about  three  grains  to 
one  ounce  of  a  five-per-cent  solution  of  hypo.  It  must  be  used  fresh,  and 
the  negative  is  allowed  to  remain  in  this  till  sufficiently  reduced,  and 
then  well  washed.  As  there  is  then  a  slight  yellowish  tinge  imparted 
to  the  film  the  plate  may  be  dipped  in  acid  and  alum  after  previously 
washing  it.  The  ease  and  certainty  of  this  process  will  commend  it  to 
all  who  try  it. 

The  double  oxalate  of  iron  and  potassium  found  in  old  oxalate 
developer  has  been  recommended  when  dissolved  in  water  with  hypo. 
This,  it  is  said,  will  keep.  As  it  does  not  appear  to  possess  any 
advantage  over  the  process  just  named,  and  as  those  who  do  not  use 
oxalate  developer  will  find  it  easier  to  obtain  the  ferridcyanide  (red 
prussiate  of  potash)  than  this  double  salt,  I  have  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  do  more  than  allude  to  it. 

Cyanide  of  potassium  aloue  will  act  on  the  silver,  but  not  quickly, 
and  I  think  on  the  finer  details  most.  I  am  speaking  now  of  a  solution 
applied  to  the  plate.  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  has  told  us  that  it  may  be 
better  employed  by  exposing  the  plate  face  downwards  to  the  fumes 
arising  from  a  strong  solution.  One  of  the  conditions  of  success  is  that 
the  film  must  be  thoroughly  wet  right  through,  so  as  to  be  soft  and 
easily  permeated  by  the  fumes,  and  that  the  surface  of  the  negative 
should  be  wiped  free  from  drops  of  water;  otherwise  the  reduction  will 
not  take  place  uniformly.  Some  of  Mr.  Henderson’s  experiments  do 
not,  when  repeated  by  others,  quite  tally  with  his  own;  but  in  this  case, 
as  the  negative  I  send  round  shows,  if  the  details  are  attended  to  any 
amount  of  reduction  can  be  obtained.  Strength  of  solution,  about  one 
in  six  ;  distance  of  plate  from  liquid,  perhaps  three-eighths  to  half-an- 
inch.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes  no  change  observable  ;  in  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  some  reduction ;  in  an  hour  and  a-quarter,  a  con¬ 
siderable  lowering  of  density  had  resulted.  Still  it  does  not  come  up 
to  the  ferridcyanide  of  potassium  and  hypo,  method.  The  time  re¬ 
quired  is  too  long  for  anyone  to  stand  by  and  watch  it,  and  if  the  dish 
be  placed  on  one  side  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  forgetting  it  till 
the  action  has  gone  just  a  little  too  far  ;  whereas  Mr.  Farmer’s  process 
is  quick  or  slow,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  solutions,  and  quite 
under  control.  It  is,  therefore,  equally  applicable  to  large  or  small 
plates.  In  using  the  plain  cyanide  it  is  advisable  to  lift  the  plate  up 
frequently,  as,  if  the  air  charged  with  cyanide  fumes  long 'remains 
stationary,  irregular  markings  might  be  produced. 

Loral  Reduction  of  Density. — When  the  dense  part  is  of  a  fair  size  a 
good  way  is  to  flow  over  first  with  a  weak  solution  of  the  chemical 
employed,  and  then  to  pour  on  and  off  a  stronger  solution,  letting  the 
liquid  impinge  on  the  plate  where  most  reduction  is  needed.  When, 
however,  the  too  intense  portion  is  of  small  dimensions,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  hand  or  finger,  it  is  better  to  partially  dry  the  negative,  so  that 
the  liquid  shall  not  readily  spread,  and  apply  with  a  brush,  keeping  the 
outline  sharp.  A  still  better  way  is  to  paint  carefully  with  a  tough 
varnish  round  the  part  to  be  reduced,  and  when  it  has  hardened  to 
brush  over  with  the  reducing  agent.  Unfortunately,  ordinary  spirit 
varnish  has  a  tendency  to  split  up  when  wetted  with  water,  so  that 
there  is  danger  of  the  chemical  finding  its  way  through  the  cracks  and 
producing  markings  where  not  wanted,  For  this  reason  I  think  a  thin 


asphalte  or  turpentine  varnish  is  the  most  suitable  to  use.  After  tli 
plate  has  been  washed  and  dried  the  surface  should  be  cleaned  I 
rubbing  with  spirit  or  turpentine  and  varnished  in  the  ordinary  wav 

Selective  Reduction. — Thinning  the  shadows  more  than  the 
lights,  or  vice  versd.  The  building  up  of  the  image  in  developmeiJ 
commences  at  tiie  surface  and  proceeds  gradually  down  through  tli 
film;  the  silver  forming  the  detail  in  the  half  tones  and  shadows 
therefore,  lies  pretty  much  on  the  suriaee.  As  in  most  reduciii"  pi, 
cesses  an  even  layer  of  silver  is  attacked,  it  follows  that  the  shadow 
lose  proportionately  more  than  their  share,  so  that  there  is  rarely  air 
occasion  to  act  specially  on  them.  It  may  happen,  however  in  tli' 
case  of  a  much  over-exposed  and  over-developed  negative  that  it  wouf 
be  improved  by  a  little  thinning  down,  chiefly  in  the  shadows.  8uch  ; 
negative  would,  perhaps,  be  best  treated  by  reducing  it  alto  gether  - 
which  would,  of  course,  leave  the  shadows  barer — and  then  intensify  iir 
what  is  left  of  the  image. 

Reducing  the  high  lights  only  is  much  more  difficult.  The  theory  i 
good,  but  the  method  of  carrying  it  out  requires  perfecting.  ]),  , 
leading  article  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  Ai.ii 
20th,  1S83,  it  is  suggested  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  silver  mt« 
ehloride  and  then  redevelope  with  ferrous  oxalate,  using  a  lam 
amount  of  restrainer.  When  all  is  developed  except  the  highest  liclil- 
the  negative  is  washed  and  dipped  in  hypo,  to  dissolve  the  remainin' 
undeveloped  chloride.  In  this  manner  the  detail  in  the  shadows  would 
be  preserved.  Easy  as  this  looks  on  paper  it  is  not  so  easily  performed 
in  practice. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  Society  sometime  last  autumn,  at  which  I  wa; 
not  present,  I  saw  by  the  report  that  a  discussion  took  place  on 
abrading  the  film  with  hard  powder  rubbed  on  with  the  finger  or  a 
stump.  If  any  present  have  tried  this  method  perhaps  they  will  .,jve 
us  the  benefit  of  their  experience.  Cigar  ash  appears  to  me  best  suited 
for  the  purpose.  I  have  tried  it  on  waste  negatives,  but  without! 
sufficient  success  to  warrant  me  in  using  it  on  a  negative  of  any  value. 

Intensification  of  Negatives. — On  this  subject  I  have  les3  to  sav  than 
on  the  preceding  one.  When  it  can  be  seen  while  developing  that  the 
image  is  showing  on  the  back  of  the  plate  before  the  details  are  out,  a 
more  brilliant  print  will  be  obtained  if  the  developer  be  washed  off  as  ‘ 
soon  as  sufficient  detail  appears  and  intensification  resorted  to  than  if 
it  be  attempted  to  get  printing  density  by  allowing  the  plate  to  soak 
till  it  has  acquired  enough  pyro.  stain  to  make  it  dense.  Granted  that 
a  negative  is  to  be  strengthened,  the  question  arises  what  shall  he 
used.  There  ai-e  in  the  market  some  preparations  the  composition  of 
which  has  not  been  made  public.  Of  these  I  shall  say  nothing. 

If  a  very  little  additional  density  be  needed  it  will  suffice,  after 
fixing,  to  dip  the  plate  in  fresh  hypo,  solution  containing  about  live  or 
ten  per  cent,  of  ferrous  sulphate.  This  is  rather  of  the  nature  of  a 
stain  than  a  deposit  on  the  silver  already  forming  the  image,  so  does 
not  impart  much  brilliancy  ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  useful  at  times, 
when  the  negative  is  merely  thin  but  not  over-exposed.  Where  more 
than  a  slight  increase  of  intensity  is  required  we  must  resort  to  other 
methods,  of  which  we  have  several  to  choose  from.  The  principal 
qualities  desired  are  permanence,  a  suitable  colour  for  retouching,  and 
ease  of  application.  Unfortunately,  these  do  not  always  go  together. 
The  first  is  nearly  always  wanted  for  any  class  of  work ;  the  second 
is  immaterial  for  general  landscape  aud  architectural  purposes,  copyio-. 
&c. ;  but  for  portraiture  a  good  colour  is  very  important. 

Silver  intensification  lias  always  been  recommended  by  the  editorial 
department  of  one  of  our  photographic  journals.  The  chief  condition 
necessary  to  success  is  that  all  hypo,  should  be  thoroughly  removed 
from  the  film.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  all  makes  of  plates 
are  equally  amenable  to  this  treatment.  Those  which  have  a  matt 
surface  take  the  silver  best,  and  some  gelatines  are  much  less  liable  to 
staiii  than  others.  If  the  negative  be  not  filled  up  much  in  the  shadows, 
and  possess  proper  gradation,  silver  intensification  is  certainly  to  lx 
recommended.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  though,  that  since  the  silver 
is  deposited  on  the  surface  there  is  a  tendency  to  flatten  the  image,  as 
the  half-tones  receive  nearly  as  much  fresh  silver  as  the  high  lights. 
For  this  reason  it  is  less  suitable  for  over-exposed,  flat  negatives  than 
some  other  methods.  Bleaching  the  image  with  an  iron  or  copper  salt 
aud  redeveloping  has  been  recommended.  I  do  not  find  that  after 
clearing  with  acid  to  remove  the  discolouration  of  the  film  which  is 
produced  there  is  much  increase  in  opacity. 

Negatives  intensified  with  uranium  salts  are,  I  believe,  found  to  get 
denser  by  keeping.  The  colour  also  is  objectionable  for  portraiture. 
Two  processes  which  give  very  similar  results  are  Monckhoven’s  and 
mercuric  chloride,  followed  after  washing  by  ammonia,  the  negative 
being  then  placed  in  water  containing  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  diluted  glycerine.  The  colour  with  either 
of  these  is  a  nice  brownish  black.  I  have  here  a  series  of  little  nega¬ 
tives,  intensified  about  eighteen  months  ago  by  various  intensifiers, 
and  so  far  as  I  can  judge  there  has  been  no  deterioration  in  those 
treated  by  the  two  methods  just  named.  These,  however,  will  not 
always  impart  sufficient  density  to  very  thin,  over-exposed  negatives. 
For  this  there  is  nothing,  I  think,  so  useful  as  bichloride  or  iodide  of 
mercury,  followed,  after  a  thorough  washing,  by  Schlippe’s  salt.  I  do 
not  recommend  this  for  portraiture  where  it  can  be  avoided,  because  of 
the  reddish -yellow  colour  which  renders  the  retouching  of  such  negatives 
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ter  of  difficulty.  So  far  as  preserving  gradation  and  being  under 
jl  is  concerned  it  answers  every  purpose.  I  was  somewhat  surprised 
some  little  time  back,  in  the  “  Answers  to  Correspondents  given 
„  .photographic  journal,  the  statement  that  this  mtensifier  was  only 
,.j  for  liue  work  on  iicoount  of  tlic  great  density  piodnced.  Since 
i density  is  easily  regulated  with  a  little  care  and  practice,  it  seems 
3  that  for  exceedingly-thin  portrait  negatives  (which,  of  course, 
nly  obtained  now  and  again  through  accident)  and  for  general 
>or  work  (on  which  retouching  is  not  generally  required),  more 
ially  for  large  plates  on  which  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  use  silver, 
ury  and  Schlippe’s  salt  form  a  serviceable  permanent  intensiiier. 

William  Coles. 


E  OXYHYDROGEN  EXPLOSION  AT  DRURY-LANE. 

of  the  readers  of  this  Journal  will  have  read  in  the  daily  or 
ly  newspapers  of  the  explosion  which  occurred  at  Drury-lane 
,tre,  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  inst. ;  but  as  no  technical  particulars 
given,  I  thought  1  would  attend  the  inquest  on  the  body  of  the 
man  who  succumbed  to  the  injuries  he  received,  to  ascertain,  if 
ible,  the  cause  of  the  explosion,  and  get  any  information  that  might 
f  value  to  the  lanternists  and  photographers  who  employ  the  lime 


f  the  courtesy  of  the  authorities  I  was  enabled  to  view  the  scene  of 
explosion  and  the  materials  employed.  The  room  in  which  the  two 
-light  men  were  working  was  underneath  the  stage,  and  had  a  gas 
ket  with  a  wire  guard  over  it  placed  about  four  feet  from  the 
g uud  on  one  side,  and  a  large  supply  pipe  coming  down  the  end  wall 
he  room  to  the  bottom,  where  there  was  a  large  outlet  and  T  edi¬ 
tion.  I  soon  found  that  the  accident  had  not  happened  while  work- 
the  lime  light — as  one  would  naturally  suppose  from  reading  the 
ounts  published — but  while  preparations  were  being  made  for  the 
formance. 

"he  plan  adopted  at  Drury-lane  Theatre  appears  to  be  that  the  gas 
uired  to  be  used  for  the  lime  light  has  to  be  taken  into  the  theatre 
I  ore  the  performance,  and  any  left  is  supposed  to  be  taken  out  affcer- 
vrds.  There  were  remnants  of  two  bags  on  the  floor — one  (the 
eigen)  split  into  shreds,  and  the  other  (the  hydrogen)  rent  and  in- 
ed,  but  retaining  its  wedge-shaped  form.  The  oxygeu  gas  bag  must 
re  been  by  some  means  partly  filled  with  hydrogen  as  well  as  oxygen, 
al  one  of  the  attendants  must  have  applied  a  light  for  some  purpose 
the  nozzle,  or  by  pressing  on  the  bag  while  it  was  connected  with 
large  supply  pipe  and  then  withdrawing  the  pressure  drew  down 
flame  to  the  bag  and  so  ignited  what  had  become,  by  mixing,  an 
dosive  gas.  Or  it  may  be  that  the  light  caught  some  part  of  the 
terial  of  the  bag,  set  it  on  fire,  the  oxygen  feeding  the  flame  and 
oming  so  rarefied  that  it  soon  burst.  From  the  fact  that  the  poor 
low  that  died  having  been  very  much  injured  in  the  lower  part  of 
body  it  seems  likely  that  he  was  standing  over  or  behind  the  bag 
fch  his  legs  apart,  probably  giving  some  attention  to  the  bag  when 
explosion  occurred. 

[  noticed  that  the  bags  were  about  the  same  colour;  that  the  stop- 
ks  were  the  same  size  and  colour  ;  and  that  although  there  was  an 
on  the  hydrogen  bag,  which  was  the  larger  one,  it  was  only  tem- 
rarily  marked — not  in  a  bold  and  unmistakable  manner.  This  being 
the  question  arises — What  precautions  can  lime-light  operators 
ke  so  as  to  secure  the  minimum  risk?  I  would  suggest — 

1st.  That  each  bag  should  be  marked  with  an  “H”  and  an  “0” 
pectively,  so  that  it  could  be  seen  at  once  in  a  very  faint  light — a 
od  block  letter  of  a  large  size  on  both  sides  of  the  bag;  and  it  would 
t  be  amiss,  as  an  additional  precaution,  if  on  the  wedge  as  well.  If 
e  bags  be  black  or  brown,  the  letters  should  be  in  white  paint ;  and 
a  light-coloured  or  chequered  bag,  then  black  paint. 

2nd.  That  the  tap  or  stopcock  of  the  hydrogen  bag  should  be  of  a 
flerent  pattern  and  size  to  that  of  the  oxygen  bag,  so  that  a  connec- 
m  could  not  possibly  be  made  unwittingly  from  the  hydrogen  or 
mse  gas  supply  to  the  oxygen  receptacle. 

3rd.  That  the  colours  of  the  taps  and  fittings  of  the  two  gases 
lould  he  different — all  the  hydrogen  being  bronzed  and  the  oxygen 
icquered  bright,  so  as  to  be  distinguished  at  a  glance. 

4th.  That  in  no  case  whatsoever  should  a  light  ever  be  applied  to 
he  tap  of  a  gas  bag,  or  should  any  connection  be  made  to  a  pipe  or 
ervice  on  which  a  jet  may  be  alight  if  there  be  any  chance  whatever 
4  the  gas  bag,  while  filling,  being  disturbed. 

5th.  That  if  any  doubt  exist  as  to  the  nature  of  the  gas  in  the  gas 
>ag  or  holder,  it  should,  before  applying  a  light  to  any  attachment  to 
lie  outlet  pipe,  be  passed  through  a  water  interceptor,  so  made  that 
nly  a  small  quantity  of  gas  could  collect  above  the  water,  and  this,  in 
ae  case  of  ignition  if  it  exploded,  would  blow  out  a  cork  or  india- 
u  liber  bung  lightly  fitted  in  an  aperture  at  the  top. 

A  early  all  the  serious  explosions  I  know  of  or  can  learn  anything 
bout  have  oeen  the  result  of  accidental  mixing  of  gas  in  the  bags  or 
adders,  or  the  choking  up  of  the  pipes  while  making  oxygen  gas. 
Yith  care  this  should  not  occur;  but,  as  apparently  inexplicable 
hings  do  sometimes  happen,  I  would  impress  on  all  lime-light  operators 
he  necessity  of  having  safety-valves  or  vents  to  each  part  of  the 


apparatus  where  an  explosion  could  occur,  and  from  its  construction, 
oy  blowing  about  any  portion,  do  serious  damage.  For  instance: — 
The  retort  for  oxygen  making  should  have  inserted  in  the  top  a  tube 
three  or  four  inches  long,  lightly  covered  by  an  india-rubber  cap,  cork, 
or  spring  vaive,  so  that  when  the  pressure  of  gas  became  greater  than 
would  naturally  pass  through  the  outlet  the  cork  would  rise  and  form  a 
vent.  The  purifier  or  wash-bottle  should  also  have  a  bung  inserted  to 
form  a  vent ;  in  fact,  it  is  better  to  use  more  than  one°  purifier,  so 
that  the  gas  may  be  thoroughly  purified  and  dried.  I  would  therefore 
suggest  that  two  should  be  of  the  ordinary  form,  having  an  inlet  pipe 
going  to  nearly  the  bottom,  and  an  outlet  pipe  inserted  at  the  top,  and 
the  third  a  water  interceptor. 

One  of  the  ordinary  purifiers  I  would  have  empty  when  making 
oxygen,  and  place  it  next  the  bag  for  filling;  the" next  should  have 
water  in  ;  and  the  third,  that  nearest  the  retort,  lime  dust  and  water 
or  caustic  soda.  The  result  of  this  would  be  that  the  chlorine  in  the 
oxygen  gas  would  be  stopped  by  the  purifier  next  the  retort,  the 
gas  would  be  cooled  in  the  second,  and  dried  in  the  one  next  the  bag. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  having  an  empty  puritier  next  the  bag  saves 
the  material  of  the  gas  bag  from  wear  very  considerably,  by  stopping 
the  particles  of  moisture  which  tend  to  rot  it  if  deposited  inside ; 
and  any  one  who  uses  thi3  plan  can  testify  that  often  there  is  a 
measureable  quantity  of  water  in  the  purifier  that  was  empty  before 
commencing  operatious. 

I  fear  there  are  a  great  number  of  oxygen  retorts  still  in  use  that 
have  no  safety  outlets  if  the  delivery  tube  get  choked,  and  1  would 
advise  all  who  have  such  to  get  them  altered  at  once.  It  is  a  matter  of 
duty  to  do  so.  I  recently  saw  au  apparatus,  issued  by  the  Government 
for  some  special  work,  and  this  had  no  safety-valve  ;  and  when  we  re¬ 
member  that  one  fatal  accident  occurred  some  years  ago  through  the 
retort  toppling  on  one  side  and  the  delivery  tube  getting  choked,  it 
cannot  be  urged  too  strongly  by  all  interested  in  the  lime  light — iu  fact,  . 
insisted  on — that  the  apparatus  employed  shall  be  the  safest  possible. 
No  steam-engine  is  without  its  safety-valves ;  so  no  oxyhydrogen  ap¬ 
paratus  must  be  without  means  to  render  mishaps  comparatively  harm¬ 
less. 

To  sum  up:  I  am  of  opinion  that  no  lanternist  or  photographer  need 
hesitate  to  use  the  lime  light  if  he  will,  first  of  all,  master  the 
principles  on  which  the  light  is  worked  and  the  nature  of  the  gases  em¬ 
ployed.  But  what  is  to  be  deprecated  is  the  haphazard  employment  of 
apparatus  new  to  the  operator  wdthout  having  received  proper  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  use  of  the  same.  There  is  something  to  learn  in  everything, 
and  it  is  not  because  an  explosion  of  ordinary  gas  occurs  iu  a  house, 
through  a  tap  having  been  left  turned  on  or  through  some  other 
accidental  occurrence,  that  the  use  of  gas  for  illumination  is  to  be  pro¬ 
hibited.  So  with  regard  to  the  lime  light:  it  must  not  be  admitted  for 
one  moment  that  prohibition  can  be  tolerated.  The  great  thing  is  to 
exercise  care  in  all  details,  and  remember  that  under  no  circumstances 
are  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  to  be  allowed  to  mix  until  the 
moment  they  are  emerging  from  the  jet  to  produce  the  light. 

G.  R.  Baker. 

We  have  received  the  following  report  of  the  adjourned  inquest  from 
a  correspondent  who  was  present: — 

London  not  being  troubled  enough  by  explosions  caused  by  “dvna- 
mitards” — whose  proper  appellation  is  certainly  “fools’’ — must  occasionally 
have  a  further  addition  in  the  way  of  lime-light  bursts  caused  by  gross 
negligence  and  the  employment  of  incompetent  men.  Such  au  one  oc¬ 
curred  on  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  instant  at  Drury-lane  Theatre,  resulting 
in  the  death  of  one  man  within  twelve  hours,  and  such  injuries  to  the 
other  that  from  his  appearance  the  meeting  of  the  “mates”  in  the  “great 
beyond”  will  not  be  long  delayed. 

The  coroner’s  inquest  commenced  on  Monday,  the  9th  instant,  at  King’s 
College  Hospital,  where  both  the  injured  men — Harris  and  Creed — were 
conveyed  after  the  “incident,”  as  a  theatrical  contemporary  called  it,  but 
was  adjourned,  after  the  body  of  poor  Harris  had  been  identified  by  his 
brother,  for  the  dual  purpose  of  getting  Creed's  evidence  and  communicating 
with  the  Home  Secretary,  the  Coroner  (Mr.  St.  John  Wontner)  stating 
that  the  affair  came  under  the  Explosives’  Act.  James  Harris’s  trade  was 
given  as  that  of  a  “  boot  finisher !  ” 

After  the  adjournment  the  jury  proceeded  to  the  theatre  to  view  the 
debris.  After  descending  a  flight  of  stairs,  and  being  guided  along  a  narrow 
and  tortuous  passage,  a  cellar  fourteen  feet  by  ten  feet  was  reached,  where 
the  “incident”  occurred.  One  wall  slightly  bent;  the  plaster  from  the 
ceiling  transferred  to  the  floor;  the  laths  hanging  in  grotesque  fashion, 
resembling  an  uncombed  head  of  hair;  fragments  of  what  had  been  a  gas 
bag,  with  another  one  split  in  twain  up  the  gusset,  lying  in  the  centre  of 
the  room;  and  the  door  off  its  hinges — all  these  attested  the  fact  of  the 
two  gases  having  been  in  loving  company  in  one  receptacle. 

On  Monday  last,  the  lGth  instant,  the  inquest  was  resumed.  The 
Coroner  read  a  letter  from  the  Home  Secretary,  who  stated  that  as  the 
matter  was  not  within  the  scope  of  the  Explosives’  Act  of  1875  it  was 
unnecessary  for  any  one  to  attend  from  his  office. 

James  Creed,  who  is  still  suffering  severely  from  his  injuries,  was  the 
first  witness.  He  was  a  painter  by  trade,  but  had  also  been  working  the 
lime  light  for  eighteen  or  nineteen  years.  Three  hydrogen  bags  were 
employed;  but  on  this  particular  afternoon  he  ouly  saw  two,  and  remarked 
to  Harris— “Jim,  there  is  something  wrong;  we  must  be  careful  and  see 
what’s  the  matter,  as  there  were  three  here  last  night.  ’  Thereupon  they 
both  together  tried  oue  bag,  which  proved  to  be  oxygen.  He  then  saw  the 
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tras  drawn  to  the  other,  cried— “  Look  out,  Jim  !’  and  remembered  nothing 
for  two  or  three  minutes,  when  he  cried  for  help  and  was  rescued  by  the 
fireman  of  the  theatre.  Replying  to  several  questions,  it  seems  the  modm 
nmrandi  was  to  have  five  bags— two  for  oxygen  and  three  for  hydrogen ; 
that  after  the  lights  had  been  used  in  the  flies  the  bags  were  conveyed  to 
the  cellar,  where  the  oxygen  was  transferred  to  one  bag,  the  other  being 
replaced  by  a  full  one  sent  from  Mr.  Kerr’s  factory  daily.  The  hydrogen 
ba^s  were  replenished  in  the  dungeon- bearing  the  soubriquet  of  the  “lime¬ 
light  room,”  doubtless  on  account  of  its  darkness.  Harris  being  on  the 
prompt  side,  got  into  the  cellar  first,  and  commenced  transferring.  He 
was  followed  by  Creed,  who,  of  course,  could  not  account  for  the  explosion. 
It  might  have  been  during  the  transferring  process,  or  a  bag  might  have 
been  sent  mixed;  but  he  could  not  say  how  it  went  off.  He  had  never  had 
an  accident  before.  He  received  Is.  6d.  for  each  performance.  All  the 
bao-s  were  one  colour,  not  marked,  and  had  taps  alike,  though  the  rule  was 

that  they  should  be  different  colours  and  marked,  as  well,  “O’  and  “H.” 

Thomas  Donovan,  a  private  fireman  at  the  theatre,  heard  the  explosion 
and  saw  the  scenery  in  the  “scene  dock”  jerked  from  side  to  side.  He 
went  below  and  rescued  the  men  from  their  perilous  position.  The  next 
“  room  ”  was  found  damaged. 

Mr.  James  Matthews,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.-,  C.E.,  the  gentleman  employed 
by  the  renters  of  Drury-lane  Theatre  as  gas  engineer,  happened  to  be  in 
the  house  when  the  explosion  occurred,  and,  guessing  its  cause,  hurried 
downstairs  and  turned  off  some  twenty-five  burners  which  had  been 
extinguished  in  the  passages.  As  he  heard  the  sound  of  escaping  gas  in 
the  room,  he  felt  down  the  wall  and  discovered  an  aperture  connected 
with  a  T -piece  provided  with  a  cock  for  the  express  purpose  of  filling  the 
bags.  Not  finding  a  plug  at  hand  the  right  size,  he  inserted  a  tap  from 
one  of  the  bags,  of  which  he  noticed  five,  two  being  dismembered,  one 
marked  “H,”  and  the  other  three  filled— one  with  oxygen,  two  with  hydro¬ 
gen.  He  had  them  placed  in  Vinegar-yard.  Replying  to  a  juror,  he 
stated  that  the  men  who  worked  the  light  were  recruited  from  all  trades 
on  account  of  cheapness  ;  that  they  soon  acquired  enough  skill  to  work  it ; 
and  that  there  was  absolutely  no  danger. 

Mr.  Walter  Kerr,  whose  apparatus  was  used,  supplied  the  oxygen  from 
his  factory  at  Adelphi  Arches,  Strand.  He  described  how  the  gas  was 
furnished,  the  hydrogen  being  taken  from  the  main.  When  asked  why  he 
did  not  use  bags  of  different  colours  he  stated  that  the  black  ones  did  not 
last.  [A  desultory  wrangle  here  ensued,  it  being  suggested  that  they  were 
marked,  as  sheep  are,  with  red  chalk.]  The  bags  were  new.  No  competent 
man  would  try  gas  by  putting  a  light  to  the  bag,  but  would  fill  an  india- 
rubber  tube,  put  one  end  in  the  mouth  and  blow  it  through  a  gas  flame! 
He  considered  the  men  he  employed  were  competent,  and  adduced  the  fact 
of  Creed’s  experience  of  nearly  twenty  years. 

After  the  doctor  had  stated  the  cause  of  death,  Mr.  Baker  (representing 
Mr.  J.  IT.  Steward,  the  lantern  specialist),  kindly  offered  by  the  aid  of  a  pair 
of  model  bags  to  explain  the  effect  of  suction,  &c.,  but  the  jury  considered 
the  evidence  sufficient  and  retired  to  consider  their  verdict,  with  which 
they  returned  in  a  few  minutes,  and  which  was  that  death  was  caused  from 
an  explosion  of  gas,  the  origin  of  which  the  evidence  was  not  sufficient  to 
prove.  A  rider  stated  that  the  lime  light  was  worked  at  Drury-lane 
Theatre  by  incompetent  men,  and  in  an  unfit  place  under  the  stage. 

From  the  contradictory  evidence  it  will  be  seen  that  no  one  knew  how  the 
accident  occurred,  further  than  that  it  was  clear  enough  that  a  bag  of  mixed 
gas  had  a  light  applied  to  it.  How  much  longer  theatrical  managers  are 
going  to  have  such  things  as  bags,  and  “  boot  finishers  ”  and  “  painters  ”  to 
use  the  light,  is  hard  to  tell.  These  folks  show  the  crassest  ignorance  of 
science,  and  when  as  occurred  within  my  knowledge,  “them  ’ere  lime 
lights” — as  the  artist  in  charge  called  the  apparatus,  consisting  of  lens, 
box,  two  bags,  pressure-boards,  and  six  fifty-six-pound  weights — fell  on  the 
stage  just  as  an  actor  (fortunately  for  him)  made  his  exit,  it  seems  time  that 
such  antique  machinery  should  be  consigned  to  oblivion  in  some  “lime¬ 
light  room”  where  they  never  more  would  cause  trouble  by  their  explosive 
presence.  Sirius. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

A  Photometer  for  Comparing  Coloured  Lights. 

On  Thursday,  the  5th  inst.,  Professor  Dewar  closed  his  series  of  lectures  at 
the  Royal  Institution  on  Flame  and  Oxidation.  In  the  course  of  the  last 
two  lectures  the  chief  matter  of  interest  to  photographers  dealt  with  by 
him  was  a  photometer  for  measuring  the  relative  intensities  of  lights  of 
different  colours,  affording  a  much  more  trustworthy  and  independently 


B  N 

verifiable  method  of  comparing  them  than  that  at  present  in  use,  during 
experiments  in  developing-room  illumination,  by  ascertaining  the  distance 
from  a  screen  at  which  small  print  can  be  read  by  an  individual.  Professor 
Dewar  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  compare  the  relative  intensities  of 


lights  of  different  colours,  except  by  means  of  a  “shadow''  photoiml 
one  of  which  lie  had  fitted  up  behind  the  lecture  table.  It  conskte,]' 

!  fixed  coloured  light  A,  and  a  movable  one  1).  At  H  i  a  screen  <»0„.r 
ing  of  a  piece  of  cardboard  with  a  star  cut  out  of  its  centi.  ;  0\er  [), 
board,  on  each  side,  is  then  pasted  a  very  thin  piece  of  tranJueent  p. 
The  eyes  of  the  observer  are  at  B,  and  he  sees  both  sides  of  the  screen 
by  reflection  from  the  two  mirrors  E,  F.  By  shifting  the  light  I)  until 
lights  are  so  balanced  that  the  star  can  no  longer  be  seen  on  either  sid 
the  screen  H,  the  relative  intensities  of  the  two  coloured  lights  are  as 
tamed  by  their  relative  distances  from  the  screen.  The  mechanism  w:, 
such  a  nature  that  he  could  also  shift  the  light  D  in  the  direction  K 
so  that  when  desirable  he  could  measure  its  intensity  when  it  fell  upon 
screen  H  at  other  than  a  right  angle. 

The  lecturer  said  that  in  flame  the  combustion  is  not  perfect  except  n 
its  apex;  near  its  root  a  certain  amount  of  dissociation  is  going  on,  and 
heat  of  the  flame  is  greater  where  the  combustion  is  less  perfect.  Ci 
bustion  often  takes  place  more  quickly  with  hydrogen  than  with  cart 
for  instance,  an  explosion  travels  more  rapidly  through  a  long  pipe  fill 
with  hydrogen  and  oxygen  than  through  a  similar  tube  filled  with  <  arb(.i 
oxide  and  hydrogen.  Many  varying  conditions  come  into  play  in  obtaini 
the  maximum  possible  light  from  coal  gas.  One  wav  is  to  pass  the  gas  ovj 
napthaline  crystals  placed  in  a  bulb  near  enough  to  the  burner  to 
slightly  warmed  by  it;  this  much  increases  the  illuminating  power  ad 
promotes  economy.  He  spoke  favourably  of  the  fishtail  burner  f 
common  gas. 

Professor  Dewar  also  gave  the  results  of  some  experiments  he  had  bo 
trying  as  to  the  influence  of  the  London  combustion  of  gas  and  coal  on  tl 
local  atmosphere.  A  sheet  cleaned  with  carbonate  of  soda,  then  un¬ 
washed  in  changes  of  clean  water,  and  when  dry  painted  wit 
paraffine,  was  stretched  over  a  part  of  the  roof  of  the  Royal  Institution  t 
catch  the  rain-water  of  showers,  and  the  water  thus  collected  ran  int 
a  bottle  through  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  sheet.  The  rain,  of  cour* 
washed  the  air  through  a  great  height,  and  brought  down  its  Kolubll 
contents.  The  first  shower  brought  down  more  impurities  than  succeedin; 
shower’s ;  these  impurities  consisted  of  sulphurous  acid,  sulphuric  acid 
ammonia,  and  albumenoid  ammonia.  The  slightest  trace  of  sulphurou-l 
acid  in  the  air  has  great  influence  in  promoting  dense  fog  :  aqueous  vapom 
by  itself  is  not  nearly  so  mischievous  in  this  direction.  He  proved  this  by 
experiments  showing  the  condensation  of  pure  aqueous  vapour  in  a  bell  jar. 
and  also  its  condensation  when  mixed  with  a  trace  of  sulphurous  acid.  If 
then  exhibited  a  method  of  cooling  flame,  so  as  to  vary  the  character  uf  its 
combustion,  and  to  permit  different  parts  of  it  to  be  examined  by  the 
spectroscope.  The  plan  consisted  of  causing  a  thin  sheet  of  water  to  flow 
down  one  side  of  a  glass  plate,  the  flame  being  then  laid  against  the  sheet 
of  water,  and  examined  from  the  other  side  of  the  glass.  The  flame 
of  cyanogen  has  a  purple  colour,  and  a  much  higher  temperature  than  any 
ordinary  flame  ;  it  also  gives  a  most  magnificent  and  remarkable  spectrum, 
due  perhaps  to  a  complicated  molecule  of  carbon.  This  flame  contains  no 
hydrogen,  so  is  in  reality  a  flame  of  pure  carbon.  The  chemical  reactions 
taking  place  within  it  differ  from  those  in  any  other  carbon  flame. 

The  Platinum  Photometer. 

Professor  Dewar  stated  that  at  present  all  statements  of  illuminating 
power  are  in  England  referred  to  a  standard  candle — a  crude  method, 
because  the  quality  of  the  candle  cannot  be  guaranteed ;  it  also  does  not 
give  a  steady  light,  and  is  affected  by  currents  of  air.  The  French  early 
adopted  a  flame  from  the  combustion  of  oil,  and  their  standard — the  Carol 
lamp — is  undoubtedly  steadier  than  ours.  At  the  Electrical  Congress  it  wa,- 
proposed  to  adopt  some  better  standard,  and  the  light  from  a  measured 
surface  of  platinum  at  its  melting-point  was  suggested,  the  surface  of 
platinum  being  so  unalterable.  The  present  best  standard  of  white  light  is, 
therefore,  that  of  platinum  at  its  point  of  solidification.  An  error  is  abroad 
in  the  supposition  that  this  standard  is  supposed  to  be  in  direct  use  by  every¬ 
one  who  makes  photometrical  experiments.  It  is  not  so.  The  platinum 
standard  is  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  the  accuracy  of  the  Carcel  lamps 
employed  ;  it  was  never  supposed  that  every  experimentalist  would  carry- 
fusing  platinum  about  with  him.  He  then  fused  a  piece  of  platinum,  and 
said  that  in  previous  experiments  he  had  found  the  foHowing  to  be  the 
light  radiation  of  platinum : — 


Temperature. 

Luminous  Intensity. 

Degrees  Centrigrade. 

Red  rays. 

Green  Rays. 

054 

1-00 

1-00 

1,045 

3-27 

3-64 

1,500 

1,775 

154-00 

219-00 

507'00 

809  00 

I  =  m  T 3  (l  +  ea  when  T  =  absolute  temp.  Luminous  intensity 
above  500°  increases  as  the  T 0  for  red  rays  and  as  T 7  for  green  rays.  As 
the  proportions  of  the  coloured  rays  to  each  other  vary  at  different  tempera¬ 
tures,  mean  white  light  is  taken  as  a  photometric  standard,  and  not  in¬ 
dividual  rays. 

The  lecturer  then  proved  by  experiments  that  by  diminishing  the  pressure 
of  the  air  round  a  candle  perfect  combustion  will  still  go  on  steadily  and 
without  smoke,  but  the  intensity  of  the  light  is  diminished.  Probably, 
however,  a  new  kind  of  combustion  is  set  up.  In  the  course  of  some  ex¬ 
periments  with  acetylene,  he  passed  the  latter  into  a  solution  of  oxide  of 
silver  in  ammonia ;  a  white  precipitate  of  acetylide  of  silver  was  the  result. 
He  did  not  say  whether  it  had  any  photographic  properties.  He  stated 
that  the  oxyhydrogen  flame  does  not  give  a  continuous  spectrum, 
especially  in  the  invisible  part,  and  the  bands  are  chiefly  due  to  water. 
When  gases  contain  ammonia,  and  the  temperature  of  the  flame  is  not  very 
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prussic  acid  can  usually  be  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  flame.  He 
;d  the  lecture  by  describing  the  principles  of  combustion  in  gas  engines, 
by  giving  a  description  of  the  new  source  of  supply  of  petroleum  from 
•  ^  -  -  - it  was  shown  to  give  a  slightly 


Jiern  Russia,  near  the  Caspian  Sea 
er  light  than  American  petroleum. 


DR. 


GILL  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

[Extract  from  a  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution.] 

I  SH  briefly  to  allude  to  another  engine  of  research  in  sidereal  astronomy 
jh  quite  recently  has  received  an  enormous  development,  and  whose 
a)  lication  appears  to  offer  a  rich  harvest  of  results.  I  refer  to  the  appli- 
,w  on  of  photography  to  astronomical  observation. 

our  respected  member,  Mr.  De  la  Rue,  is  the  father  of  this  method, 
e  does  does  not  permit  me  to  dwell  on  his  early  endeavours  and  his 
si  :essful  results,  but  they  are  well  known  to  you  all.  He  opened  up  the 
fi  1,  and  he  cleared  the  way  for  his  successors. 

he  recent  strides  in  the  chemistry  of  photography  and  the  production  of 
d  plates  of  extreme  sensibility  have  permitted  the  application  of  the 
hod  to  objects  that  formerly  could  not  be  photographed.  Here,  on  the 
en,  are  the  spectra  of  stars  photographed  directly  from  the  stars  by  Dr. 

1  ggins,  the  lines  which  tell  of  the  chemical  constitution  and  temperature 
o  he  star’s  atmosphere  being  sharply  defined. 

lere  are  photographs  of  the  great  comet  of  1882,  which,  with  the  co-opera- 
t  i  of  Mr.  Allis,  of  Mowbray,  I  obtained  at  the  Cape,  by  attaching  his 
i  inary  camera  to  an  equatorially-mounted  telescope,  and  with  its  aid 
f  owing  the  comet  exactly  for  more  than  two  hours.  Each  one  of  the 
i  msands  of  points  of  light  that  you  see  is  the  picture  of  a  fixed  star.  The 
infograph  suggests  the  desirability  of  producing  star  maps  by  direct 
otography  from  the  sky. 

Here  on  the  screen  is  a  photograph  of  the  great  nebula  of  Orion,  or  rather 
series  of  photographs  of  it,  made  by  Mr.  Common,  of  Ealing.  You 
11  note  the  gradual  development  of  detail  by  increase  of  exposure,  and  the 
mderful  amount  of  detail  at  last  arrived  at.  Here  are  photographs  from 
awings  of  the  same,  and  you  will  note  the  discrepancies  between  them  ; 
d  here  is  a  photograph  of  a  star  cluster,  also  by  Dr.  Common. 

No  hand  of  man  has  tampered  with  these  pictures.  They  have  a  value 
this  account  which  givei  them  a  distinct  and  separate  claim  to  confidence 
iove  any  work  in  which  the  hand  of  fallible  man  has  had  a  part. 

The  standpoint  of  science  is  so  different  from  that  of  art.  A  picture 
lich  is  a  mere  copy  of  nature,  in  which  we  do  not  recognise  somewhat  of 
e  soul  of  the  artist,  is  nothing  in  an  artistic  point  of  view;  but  in  a 
ientific  point  of  view  the  more  absolutely  that  the  individuality  of  the 
tist  is  suppressed,  and  the  more  absolutely  a  rigid  representation  of 
iture  is  obtained,  the  better. 

Here  is  a  volume  compiled  by  one  of  the  most  energetic  and  able  of 
inerican  astronomers — Professor  Holden.  It  contains  faithful  reproduc- 
ons  of  all  the  available  drawings  that  have  been  made  by  astronomers  of 
lis  wonderful  nebula  of  Orion  from  the  year  1656  to  recent  times. 

If  now  we  were  to  suppose  one  hundred  years  to  elapse,  and  no  further 
iservation  of  the  nebula  of  Orion  to  be  made  in  the  interval ;  if  in  some 
itraordinary  way  all  previous  observations  were  lost,  but  that  astronomers 
ere  offered  the  choice  of  recovering  this  photograph  of  Mr.  Common’s,  or 
F  losing  it  and  preserving  all  the  previous  observations  of  the  nebula 
;corded  in  Professor  Holden’s  book,  how  would  the  choice  lie  ?  I  venture 
)  say  the  decision  would  be — Give  us  Mr.  Common’s  photograph. 

Is  it  not,  therefore,  our  duty  to  commence  a  systematic  photographic 
ecord  of  the  present  aspect  of  the  heavens  ?  Will  not  coming  generations 
xpect  this  of  us  ?  Does  not  photography  offer  the  only  means  by  which, 
n  far  as  we  know,  man  will  be  able  to  trace  out  and  follow  some  of  the  more 
lowly -developing  phenomena  of  sidereal  astronomy  ? 

Huggins  has  shown  how  the  stars  may  be  made  to  trace  in  significant 
ipher  of  their  spectra  the  secrets  of  their  constitution  and  the  story  of 
heir  history.  Common  has  shown  us  how  the  nebulae  and  clusters  may  be 
eparately  photographed,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  that  process  may 
>e  applied,  not  only  to  special  objects,  but  piece  by  piece  to  the  whole  sky, 
ill  we  possess  a  photographic  library  of  each  square  half -degree  of  the 
leavens.  But  such  a  work  can  only  be  accomplished  by  consummate 
nstruments,  and  with  a  persistent  systematic  continuity  which  the  unaided 
unateur  is  unable  to  procure  and  to  employ.  It  is  a  work  that  must  be  taken 
ip  and  dealt  with  on  a  national  scale,  on  lines  which  Huggins  and  Common 
lave  so  well  indicated,  and  which  has  already  been  put  in  a  practical  form 
iy  a  proposal  of  Norman  Lockyer’s  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Asferonomical  Society. 

I  would  that  I  had  the  power  to  urge  with  due  force  our  duty  as  a 
nation  in  this  matter,  but  my  powers  are  inadequate  to  the  task. 

I  employ  rather  the  words  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  because  no  words  of 
mine  can  equal  those  of  him  who  was  the  prose  poet  of  our  science,  whose 
glowing  language  was  always  as  just  as  it  was  beautiful,  and  whose  judgment 
in  such  matters  has  never  been  excelled.  They  were  spoken  in  the  early 
days  of  exact  sidereal  astronomy,  when  the  strongholds  of  space  were 
but  beginning  to  yield  the  secret  of  their  dimensions  to  the  untiring  labour 
and  skill  of  Bessel,  of  Struve,  and  of  Henderson.  Think  what  they  would 
nave  been  now  when  they  might  have  told  how  Huggins’  spectroscope  had 
determined  the  kinship  of  the  stars  with  our  sun,  how  it  had  so  far  solved 
the  mysteries  of  the  constitution  of  the  nebulae,  and  pointed  out  the  means 
of  determining  the  absolute  velocity  of  the  celestial  motions  in  the  line 
of  sight.  Think  what  Herschel  would  have  said  of  those  photographs  by 
Common  that  we  have  seen  tonight  of  that  nebula  that  Herschel  himself  so 
laborously  studied,  and  whose  mysterious  convolutions  he  had  in  vain 
endeavoured  adequately  to  portray  ;  and  think  of  the  lessons  of  opportunity 
and  of  duty  that  he  would  have  drawn  from  such  discoveries,  as  you 
listen  to  his  words  spoken  forty-two  years  ago  : — “  Such  results  are  among 
the  fairest  flowers  of  civilisation.  They  justify  the  vast  expenditure  of  time 


and  talent  which  have  led  up  to  them ;  they  justify  the  language  which 
men  of  science  hold,  or  ought  to  hold,  when  they  appeal  to  the°Govern- 
ments  of  their  respective  countries  for  the  liberal  devotion  of  the  national 
means  in  furtherance  of  the  great  objects  they  propose  to  accomplish.  They 
enable  them  not  only  to  hold  out  but  to  redeem  their  promises,  when  they 
profess  themselves  productive  labourers  in  a  higher  and  richer  field  than 
that  of  mere  material  and  physical  advantages.  It  Is  then,  when  they 
become  (if  I  may  venture  on  such  a  figure  without  irreverence j  the  messen¬ 
gers  from  heaven  to  earth  of  such  stupendous  announcements  as  must 
strike  every  one  who  hears  them  with  almost  awful  admiration,  that  they 
may  claim  to  be  listened  to  when  they  repeat  in  every  variety  of  urgent 
instance  that  these  are  not  the  last  of  such  announcements  which  they  shall 
have  to  communicate ;  that  there  are  yet  behind,  to  search  out  and  to 
declare,  not  only  secrets  which  shall  increase  the  wealth  or  power  of  man 
but  truths  which  shall  ennoble  the  age  and  country  in  which  they  are 
divulged,  and,  by  dilating  the  intellect,  react  on  the  moral  character  of 
mankind.  Such  truths  are  things  quite  as  worthy  of  struggles  and  sacrifices 
as  many  of  the  objects  for  which  nations  contend,  and  exhaust  their 
physical  and  moral  energies  and  resources.  They  are  gems  of  real  and 
durable  glory  in  the  diadems  of  princes,  and  conquests  which,  while  they 
leave  no  tears  behind  them,  continue  for  ever  unalienable.” 

David  Gill,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  8,771.— “Manufacture  and  Subsequent  Treatment  of  Sensitive 
Paper  for  Copying  Drawings,  Documents  Written  on  One  Side,  or  the  like 
by  Photography.”  H.  .J.  Shawcross,  Lord-street,  Liverpool.  —  Date d 
J  une  10,  1884. 

No.  8,852. — “  Uncapping  and  Capping  Lenses.”  E.  W.  Branson, 
Leeds. — Dated  June  11,  1884.  * 

No.  9,026.— “  Producing  from  Photographic  Negatives  Blocks  or  Plate-; 
Suitable  for  Typographic  Printing.”  H.  Gardner;  communicated  by  O . 
Sutherland,  journalist,  Adelaide,  S.  Australia.— Dated  June  16,  1884. 

Obtaining  Incised  or  Raised  Designs  on  the  Flat  or  other 
Surfaces  of  Steel,  &c. 

Provisional  Specification  of  Joseph  Brown. 

In  carrying  out  my  invention  the  improved  process  is  as  follows  : — 

I  take  a  hand  drawing,  print,  or  engraving,  from  which  I  obtain  an 
engraved  plate  in  one  or  more  sizes  by  any  of  the  well-known  or  ordinary 
methods  either  by  photography,  lithography,  or  copper-plate.  From  this 
plate  or  printing  surface  1  obtain  an  impression  in  a  bituminous  asphaltum, 
or  resinous  varnish  or  material  sufficiently  strong  to  be  acid-resisting.  I 
then  take  this  print  in  bituminous  or  other  varnish  and  transfer  it,  by 
slight  pressure,  on  to  the  surface  on  which  I  intend  the  drawing  to  be 
reproduced;  the  paper  being  removed  leaves  me  the  impression  in  the 
bituminous  ink  or  varnish  perfectly  intact  on  the  plate.  I  then  proceed  to 
protect  those  parts  not  forming  the  design  with  a  wax  or  other  protective 
varnish,  and  the  print  thus  transferred  to  the  plate  is  then  gently  sprinkled 
with  bituminous  powder,  should  the  case  require -it. 

The  plate  or  metal  surface  in  its  thin  condition  is  submitted  to  the 
action  of  acids,  or  an  electric  battery,  or  any  well-known  mordant,  until 
such  parts  unprotected  by  the  bituminous  varnish  are  acted  upon  until 
the  required  depth  is  obtained. 

This  process  particularly  applies  to  the  production  of  plates  for  pottery 
printing  purposes,  calico  or  other  textile  printing,  the  production  of 
cloisonne  of  mosaic  work  in  enamels,  for  the  preparation  of  dyes,  for  metal 
and  paper  printing  and  stamping,  for  leather  stamping,  and  for  obtaining 
designs  on  any  other  metal  above  referred  to. 

Also  for  obtaining  designs  on  cylindrical  rollers  either  for  repeated 
patterns  or  otherwise,  as  well  as  for  producing  raised  type  printing  blocks. 

In  places  where  the  pattern  repeats  itself  1  build  up  as  it  were  or  repeat 
it  by  multiplication  to  any  extent  required. 

Improvements  in  the  Production  of  Surfaces  for  Printing,  &c. 

By  Joseph  Julius  Sachs. 

My  invention  has  for  one  of  its  objects  to  produce  reproductions  from 
photographs,  drawings,  paintings,  or  the  like,  in  which  reproductions  are 
obtained  of  the  half-tones,  full-tones,  and  lights  and  shades,  so  as  to  give  a 
faithful  representation  of  the  original.  In  order  to  effect  this  it  is  necessary 
to  print  from  the  original,  or  a  transparent  reproduction  of  the  same,  upon 
a  sensitive  ground  (such  as  one  of  chrome  gelatine)  with  the  interposition 
of  a  transparent  medium,  upon  which  is  made  a  number  of  fine  dots  or  a 
grain.  This  grained  or  dotted  medium  it  has  been  proposed  to  obtain  by 
means  of  prints  from  surfaces  which  have  been  lined  or  “cross  hatched  "  by 
hand  and  in  any  other  ways,  but  hitherto  it  has  been  impossible  to  obtain 
satisfactory  results  by  these  means.  According  to  my  invention  I  obtain  a 
dotted  or  transparent  medium  as  follows  : — 

I  take  a  metal  roller,  or  other  surface  of  metal  or  hard  material,  and  T 
submit  it  to  the  action  of  the  impact  of  hard  particles,  such  as  is  obtained 
by  the  projection  of  sand  propelled  by  a  blast  against  the  said  surface.  I 
thus  obtain  a  grained  surface  of  a  degree  of  fineness  in  accordance  with  the 
fineness  of  the  hard  particles  employed.  I  then  roll  over  the  surface  thus 
obtained,  or  cover  it  with  ink  or  an  opaque  substance,  and  I  tal  e  an 
impression  therefrom  upon  a  transparent  medium,  such,  for  example,  as 
upon  paper  or  the  like  prepared  as  described  in  the  specification  of  my 
Letters  Patent,  No.  3,948,  dated  14th  August,  1883.  I  take  the  transparent 
medium  thus  covered  with  an  opaque  grain,  and  I  cover  it  over  or  place  it 
I  upon  the  photograph,  drawing,  painting,  or  original  to  be  copied,  and  then 
'  place  these  together  over  a  sensitised  layer  such  as  chrome  gelatine,  which 
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will  become  hardened  on  exposure  to  light ;  and  I  thus  obtain  by  the  light 
passing  through  the  grained  surface  and  the  photograph,  drawing,  painting, 
or  the  like,  a  reproduction  of  the  same  upon  the  sensitive  layer  which, 
when  it  is  upon  or  has  been  transferred  to  a  roller  or  other  surface  and  this 
is  treated  and  etched  according  to  any  suitable  process  (such,  for  example, 
as  is  explained  in  the  specification  of  my  prior  Patent,  No.  2GG,  dated  21st 
January,  1881),  will  give  a  printing  or  embossing  surface  from  which  im¬ 
pressions  can  be  taken  resembling  the  original.  For  the  purpose  of  the 
transfer  to  the  roller  or  other  surface  the  sensitive  layer  may,  before  ex¬ 
posure,  be  covered  with  a  film  of  asphaltum  or  other  suitable  resist.  The 
grained  print  or  reproduction  from  the  surface  treated  by  the  sand  blast 
may  be  obtained  by  direct  printing  upon  a  transparent  medium  or  by  any 
suitable  direct  or  indirect  process  of  transfer,  or  it  be  may  printed  directly 
upon  the  photograph,  drawing,  painting,  or  the  like  without  the  intervention 
of  a  special  transparent  medium. 

In  order  to  give  a  colour-holding  surface  to  the  design  eventually  produced 
upon  the  roller  or  other  surface,  I  may  treat  the  same  (after  it  has  been 
etched  in  the  etching  bath)  with  the  sand  blast  so  as  to  give  a  roughened 
surface  to  the  sunk  parts,  the  raised  parts  being  protected  by  the  original 
or  a  special  resist  or  covering. 

A  further  object  of  my  invention  is  to  obtain  ornamental  effects  upon 
metal  surfaces  to  resemble  inlaid  work. 

According  to  this  part  of  my  invention  I  take  a  metal  surface  and  I 
roughen  it  by  submission  to  the  sand  blast  or  the  impact  of  hard  particles, 
and  I  then  cover  it  with  a  sensitive  layer  which  I  expose  to  the  action  of 
light  beneath  the  negative  or  design  to  be  reproduced,  whereby  the  parts  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  action  of  light  are  hardened.  I  then  roll  over  or  cover  the 
sensitive  film  thus  treated  with  a  resist  or  ink  which  adheres  to  the  hardened 
parts  of  the  sensitive  layer,  but  not  to  the  unhardened  parts,  which  latter 
may  be  then  removed  by  washing  or  in  any  suitable  way  leaving  the  metal 
at  these  parts  exposed.  A  metal  preferably  of  another  colour  or  kind  may 
then  be  deposited  by  electro-deposition  upon  the  exposed  parts,  and  then 
on  removing  the  resist  and  hardened  gelatine  from  the  other  parts  the  metal 
surface  will  have  the  appearance  of  inlaid  work.  Instead  of  the  process  of 
electro-deposition,  I  may  bite  into  or  through  the  metal  at  the  exposed 
parts,  whereby  I  obtain  perforated  ornamental  work  resembling  lace 
patterns  or  other  designs  which  give  very  beautiful  effects  when  used  for 
decorative  purposes.  In  the  process  wherein  electro-deposition  is  used  the 
metal  at  the  exposed  parts  may,  before  undergoing  the  process  of  electro¬ 
deposition,  be  again  submitted  to  the  sand  blast  to  give  different  grains  for 
the  design  and  the  ground. 

Having  now  described  and  particularly  ascertained  the  nature  of  my 
said  invention,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  same  is  or  may  be  used  or 
carried  into  effect,  I  would  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  what  I  consider  to 
be  novel  and  original,  and,  therefore,  claim  as  the  invention  secured  to  me 
by  the  hereinbefore  in  part  recited  Letters  Patent,  is  : — 

1st.  In  the  production  of  rollers  or  surfaces  for  printing  or  embossing 
purposes,  obtaining  by  means  of  the  sand  blast  or  the  impact  of  hard 
particles  a  surface  from  which  a  dotted  or  grained  medium  is  produced, 
which  is  placed  together  with  a  photograph,  drawing,  painting,  or  the  like 
upon  a  sensitive  layer  or  material  which  is  upon  or  is  afterwards  transferred 
to  the  roller  or  surface  to  be  etched,  and  afterwards  treating  and  etching 
the  said  roller  or  surface,  all  substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose  hereinbefore 
described. 

2nd.  In  the  production  of  rollers  or  surfaces  for  printing  purposes  ob¬ 
taining  a  colour-holding  surface  by  submitting  the  said  rollers  or  surfaces 
to  the  action  of  the  sand  blast  or  the  impact  of  hard  particles,  after  the 
design  has  been  etched  or  produced  on  the  said  rollers  or  surfaces,  and 
whilst  the  parts  which  are  not  to  hold  colour  are  protected  by  a  material  or 
substance  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  the  said  sand  blast  or  impact, 
substantially  as  hereinbefore  described. 

3rd.  Obtaining  ornamental  work  by  first  roughening  or  graining  a  metallic 
surface  by  the  sand  blast  or  the  impact  of  hard  particles,  then  covering  it 
with  a  sensitive  layer  and  exposing  it  to  the  action  of  light  beneath  the 
negative  or  design  to  be  reproduced,  then  rolling  over  or  covering  the  same 
with  a  resist  or  ink,  and  then  removing  the  soluble  parts  of  the  sensitive 
layer  and  afterwards  submitting  the  exposed  parts  to  a  process  of  electro- 
deposition  ;  or  of  etching  or  biting  through,  or,  as  an  alternative,  submitting 
the  said  exposed  parts  again  to  the  action  of  the  sand  blast  or  the  impact 
of  hard  particles,  and  afterwards  to  a  process  of  electro-deposition,  all 
substantially  as  hereinbefore  described. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

■  Place  of  Meeting. 

June  24 . 

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane. 

Studio,  Portland -st.,  Kingsdown. 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street. 
Masons’  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 
Free  Library  and  Museum. 

Hare  and  Hounds,  Yorkshire-st. 

”  25 . 

„  20 . 

„  20 . 

London  and  Provincial  (A.  Meet.) 
Liverpool  Amateur  . 

„  20 . 

Oldham . 

LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  12th  instant,  the  chair  was 
occupied  by  Mr.  A.  Cowan. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  produced  two  negatives  upon  plates  which  had 
been  exposed  to  the  light  and  initialed  by  some  of  the  members  at  the 
previous  meeting.  The  effect  of  the  previous  exposure  had  been  removed 
by  an  immersion  in  a  ten-per-cent,  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium  acidu¬ 
lated  with  nitric  acid.  After  this  treatment  they  had  been  washed  for 


about  an  hour,  and  dried  previous  to  receiving  the  second  exposure 
sensitiveness  was  very  much  reduced,  necessitating  an  exposure  of  ala 
twenty  times  that  originally  required  by  the  same  plate. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  inquired  whether  Mr.  Henderson  attributed 
action  that  had  taken  place  to  the  bromide  or  to  the  acid. 

Mr.  Henderson  replied  to  both. 

Mr.  J.  Barker  thought  the  action  was  caused  by  free  bromine. 

Mr.  Burton  said  that  free  bromine  would  eliminate  an  undoveli  i 
image  and  even  a  developed  one,  but  for  the  latter  purpose  the  sola 
must  be  so  strong  that  the  whole  film  might  be  destroyed. 

The  Chairman  then  culled  upon  Mr.  W.  Coles  to  deliver  hi-  lectui 
on  Altering  the  Density  of  Gelatine  Negatives.  [See  page  Bill .  j  Mr.  ( 
illustrated  his  remarks  by  demonstrating  most  of  the  methods  to  whicl 
had  referred.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture. 

Mr.  Hen  DERSON  said  that  the  clearing  effect  of  solutions  of  citric  ; 
and  alum  or  hydrochloric  acid  and  alum  went  off  it  the  plate  were  1 
washed  afterwards.  As  to  reducing  the  density  of  negatives:  he 
saved  many  by  the  use  of  ozone  bleach  ;  but  since  he  had  found  the  reduc 
effect  of  the  vapour  from  cyanide  lie  preferred,  on  the  whole,  that  met! 
A  wash  of  ozone  bleach  was  useful  as  an  application  to  a  negative  bet 
intensifying.  An  objection  to  the  use  of  the  bleach  was  that  with  * 
gelatines  it  would  cause  frilling. 

The  Chairman  said  that  almost  all  gelatines  would  stand  ozone  blea 
He  had  successfully  treated  some  which  were  so  intense  that  they  would 
print  in  a  week  before  reducing. 

Mr.  W.  Cobb  was  rather  surprised  to  hear  Mr.  Henderson  say  t 
ozone  bleach  caused  frilling.  If  the  plate  were  dried  before  its  appheat 
there  was  no  danger  on  that  score. 

The  Chairman’s  experience  confirmed  that  of  the  last  speaker. 

Mr.  Burton  observed  that  some  gelatines  were  so  hard  that  they  xnii 
be  immersed  in  hydrochloric  acid  (British  Pharmacopeia  strength)  with, 
dissolving. 

Mr.  A.  Maokie  said  there  was  a  method  of  treatment  which  gave  s 
density,  but  which  also  allowed  of  density  being  reduced  if  followed 
alum  and  acid.  He  referred  to  the  method  with  sulphate  of  iron. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Ashman  inquired  whether  the  lecturer  hod  tried  reducing 
tensity  by  cutting  down  the  surface  of  the  film  with  an  abrading  powd 
He  had  treated  many  in  that  manner,  using  either  powdered  resin  or  cutt 
fish  bone. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  said  that,  in  introducing  ozone  bleach  for  phot 
graphic  purposes,  he  had  been  influenced  by  several  considerations  to  sole 
that  rather  than  the  hypochlorite  of  lime  solution  referred  to  by  the  le 
turer.  Commercial  chloride  of  lime  is  a  compound  of  variable  coinpositio 
In  any  case  a  saturated  solution  made  from  it  would  probably  be  saturat 
with  caustic  lime,  and  some  carbonate  might  be  deposited  in  the  film.  0 
of  the  purposes  for  which  it  had  been  brought  forward  was  to  decompi 
and  remove  the  last  traces  of  hypo,  from  the  negative  preparatory  to  sil 
intensification,  when  it  was  intended  to  use  that  method. 

Mr.  Coles  said  it  was  true  that  ozone  bleach  was  a  more  defin 
solution  than  that  formed  from  chloride  of  lime.  The  amount  of  lime 
posited  in  the  film  from  the  latter  solution  was  so  small  that  he  did  i 
think  it  was  important. 

The  Chairman  objected  strongly  to  any  method  which  would  dept 
sulphur  in  the  film,  such  as  the  employment  of  an  alum  bath  before  t 
hypo,  had  been  effectually  removed. 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  at  which  the  lecture  had  terminate' 
was  arranged  that  the  discussion  that  evening  should  be  confined 
the  question  of  reducing  density  only,  and  the  one  upon  increasing  intern 
should  be  deferred  until  next  meeting. 

In  reply  to  a  question,  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  said  that  he  intent 
leaving  for  New  York  on  the  11th  of  next  month,  and  while  in  that  city 
address  would  be  Grand  Central  Hotel. 


THE  POSTAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Monday  last, 
lGth  instant,  at  3,  Plowden-buildings,  Temple. 

-  Dr.  Horace  Day  having  been  voted  into  the  chair,  and  the  minute 
the  previous  meeting  read  and  confirmed,  the  Hon.  Treasurer  reporte' 
to  the  progress  and  position  of  the  Society,  and  handed  in  the  follow 
balance  sheet,  which  was  approved  : — 


Balance  Sheet  of  the  Postal  Photographic  Society  for  the  year  ending 
June  18,  1884. 


Received. 

£  s. 

d. 

Expended.  £  s. 

Entrance  fees— 46  at  2/6 . 

5  15 

0 

Petty  cash,  stamps,  stationery, 

Annual  subscriptions — 75  at  5/ 

18  15 

0 

&c .  10  5 

Half-yearly  do. — 16  at  2/6 . 

2  0 

0 

Printing,  circulars,  notices,  &c.  1  IS 

One  honorary  do . 

0  10 

0 

Albums,  note  books,  &c .  4  2 

Prize  Fund — Donations . 

3  1 

0 

Prizes .  4  19 

Do.  Entrance  fees . . . . 

6  9 

6 

Pall  Mall  Exhibition .  3  0 

Sundry  receipts  . 

0  5 

0 

Late  Sec.  ’s  clerk,  and  boxes,  &c.  2  2 

36  15 

6 

26  7 

Balance  from  last  year . 

5  19 

21 

Balance — 

In  Bank . £15  0  0 

Cash  in  hand  ....  1  6  9£ 

-  16  6 

£42  14 

81- 

£42  H 

' 

Examined  with  books  and  vouchers  and  found  correct, 

Walter  Withall,  Audit® 


The  balance  of  £16  is  forestalled  for  prizes  of  competition  now  in  circulation. 
The  question  of  appointment  of  an  Hon.  Secretary  was  then  brout 
forward,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  by  the  resignation  of  both  3 
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dent,  Mr.  Pocock,  who  had  hitherto  pasted  the  prints  into  the 
ns  and  of  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  the  duties  of  this  office  would  be 
uch  increased  that  ho  geittleman  would  be  prepared  to  devote  the 
isarv  time  for  such  a  purpose.  In  the  end  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
Mr  w  M  Baylis  be  elected  Hon.  Secretary  and  ireasurer,  and  that 
,  hi  of  three' shillings  per  week  be  paid  by  the  Society  for  assistance 
d  e  secretarial  work  and  pasting’  prints  into  albums,  otc. ,  Mi.  Baylis 
yta  i cr  that  he  could  obtain  such  assistance  for  that  amount. 

'  e°  vacancies  in  the  committee,  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Messrs. 
Pc-  ck,  Senier,  and  Omvley,  were  filled  up  by  the  following  gentlemen 
,e  '  elected  in  their  stead  Mr.  Harris  Heal  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Cohen  in 
,  h  ’of  Messrs.  Pocock  and  Senier  respectively,  for  London;  and  Dr.  H.  A. 
t<  ne,  of  Guildford,  in  place  of  Mr.  P.  Cowley,  for  the  country. 

me  discussion  followed  upon  the  present  system  of  competitions,  &c., 
n  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  in  future  one  album  per  month  (at 
e:  )  should  be  issued,  and  that  there  should  be  two  prizes— one  of  ten 
h  ings  and  one  of  five  shillings— awarded  by  the  members  to  the  two  best 
oil  ires  in  each,  and  that  entrance  fees  for  competitions  should  be  abolished. 

order  to  stimulate  the  production  of  various  classes  of  photography 
\I  Bankart’s  suggestion  was  adopted,  and  it  was  decided  that  every 
.1  mate  album  should  be  composed  of  pictures  of  some  one  particular 
■1;  i,  such  as  land  and  water  subjects,  interiors,  architecture,  portraiture, 
and  the  dates  and  subjects  of  these  special  albums  were  decided  upon 
i  o  he  ensuing  year. 

a  the  motion  of  Dr.  Day,  the  Hon.  Secretary  was  requested,  on  behalf 
of  he  members  of  the  Society,  to  convey  to  Mr.  Pocock  their  thanks  for 
A  services  connected  with  the  initiation  of  the  Society,  and  to  express  the 
g  ^  obligation  they  were  under  to  him  for  having  discharged  the 
u  n viable  duty  of  pasting  some  1,400  prints  into  twenty-four  albums; 
a  also  their  great  regret  that  his  connection  with  the  Society  was  about 
t  terminate,  this  step  being  imperative  in  consequence  of  increasing 
\  iness  engagements. 

.fter  some  general  conversation,  the  meeting  was  dissolved. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Te  second  outdoor  meeting  for  the  present  season  of  the  Manchester 
}  itographic  Society  took  place,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Coote,  on 
Surday,  the  14th  inst.,  in  the  form  of  an  excursion  to  a  district  which 
h  on  more  than  one  occasion  previously  proved  a  delightful  hunting 
g  und,  namely,  Siddington,  Marton,  and  Gawsworth. 

'he  party,  which  included  four  ladies,  left  London-road  station  by  the 
o  o’clock  p.m.  train,  and,  on  arrival  at  Macclesfield,  were  met  by  Mr. 
I  Woodward,  who  had  bespoken  wagonnettes  for  the  drive,  which 
c  ered  a  distance  of  some  twelve  miles. 

jeaving  photography  out  of  the  question,  the  weather  was  all  that  could 
1  wished  for  as  a  typical  summer  day;  but  the  object  of  the  journey  being 
oa  purely  photographic  nature,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  stiff  and 
c.tinuous  breeze  which  prevailed  throughout  the  afternoon  rendered  the 
\rk  of  the  camera — at  least  in  such  a  district — almost  futile. 

?he  first  serious  attempts  at  exposures  were  made  at  the  famous 
‘  Iarton  oak,”  referred  to  in  a  previous  account  of  a  visit  to  the  locality; 
V;  not  a  momentary  lull  was  perceptible  in  the  violent  motion  of  the 
1  nches,  during  which  the  most  rapidly-efficient  exposure  could  have 
1  n  made.  This  was  the  more  disappointing  as  the  freshness  and  beauty 
c.ls  foliage  were,  probably,  never  seen  in  greater  perfection;  the  ladies 
\*e,  however,  posed  in  the  hollow  of  the  trunk,  which  is  one  of  consider- 
se  capacity,  and  several  plates  were  “shied”  on  the  group  so  arranged. 
i:er  some  further  exposures  on  the  rustic  cottages  which  here  abound, 
i  h  their  characteristic  patches  of  flower  garden,  Marton  Hall  was  visited. 
!e  building  is  one  of  the  numerous  half-timbered  structures  of  the  Eliza- 
1  ;ban  period  which  are  met  with  in  many  parts  of  East  Cheshire  and 
1  ncashire,  and  is  by  no  means  a  bad  subject  for  the  camera.  Unfor- 
1  lately  on  this  occasion  the  sun  had  got  behind  the  subject,  and  it  required 
(isiderable  skill  to  shield  its  rays  from  the  lens  without  cutting  off  a 
1’tion  of  the  sky.  Several  plates  were,  however,  successfully  exposed. 

The  journey  was  then  continued  to  Gawsworth,  where  it  was  hoped,  by 
i.son  of  its  more  sheltered  situation,  the  high  wind  which  had  hitherto 
1  ;n  so  troublesome  would  no  longer  prove  an  inconvenience ;  but  on  arrival 
1  ire  the  hope  was  soon  found  to  have  been  a  delusive  one.  The  foliage  of 
b  splendid  avenue  of  lime  trees  which  forms  the  western  approach  to  the 
mrch  was  found  to  be  sufficiently  unsteady  to  make  photographic  work 
•  ficult,  and  the  two  beautiful  ponds  in  front  of  the  church  were  so  rippled 
th  the  breeze  that  the  charming  reflections  which,  under  more  favourable 
i  iditions,  form  so  attractive  a  feature  were  only  momentarily  recognisable. 
A  detachment  of  the  party  paid  a  visit  to  the  grave  of  Samuel  Johnson, 
rich  is  situated  in  a  plantation  skirting  the  Macclesfield  road,  and  only  a 
ort  distance  from  the  church.  The  place  is  vulgarly  called  “  Maggotty 
ihnsop’s  grave,”  The  eccentric  individual  who  chose  this  “sylvan  spot,” 
r  his  last  resting-place,  is  described  under  the  alias  of  “Lord  Flame  ”  as 
poet,  wit,  and  player,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  protege  of  the 
arrington  family,  lords  of  the  manor,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
ry.  The  ladies  were  much  interested  in  conning  over  the  curious  epitaph, 
d  were  afterwards  photographed  in  a  group  at  the  head  of  the  tombstone. 
At  the  hostelry,  whilst  tea  was  being  prepared,  Mr.  Garnet  showed  some 
ry  beautiful  prints  of  instantaneous  and  other  subjects.  Ho  also  exhi- 
;ed  and  described  a  very  simple  contrivance  by  which  he  was  enabled  to 
ce  four  dissimilar  subjects  on  one  plate.  The  arrangement  consisted  of  a 
eet  of  vulcanite  the  size  of  the  plate  used,  with  a  corner  one-fourth  of 
superficial  area  cut  away.  This  is  inserted  in  a  rebate  made  for  the 
rpose  inside  the  camera,  and  immediately  in  front  of  the  sensitive  plate, 
le  cut-out  portion  of  the  vulcanite  permits  only  one  quarter  of  the  plate 
j  be  exposed  at  one  time,  and  by  a  sliding  arrangement  at  the  front  of 
3  camera  the  lens  can  be  centered  for  each  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 


plate,  which  may  be  exposed  in  succession  by  simply  changing  the  position 
of  the  vulcanite  in  front  of  the  plate.  The  arrangement  was  much  com¬ 
mended  both  for  its  simplicity  and  usefulness. 

The  next  outdoor  meeting  will  take  place  at  Miller’s  Dale,  on  Saturday, 
the  21st  instant ;  train  from  Central  Station,  Manchester,  at  one  p.m. 
Members  intending  to  join  were  requested  to  facilitate  arrangements  by 
giving  in  their  names  not  later  than  Thursday,  the  19th  instant. 


HALIFAX  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Club  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  10th 
inst, — Mr.  T.  Birtwhistle  in  the  chair, 

Mr.  Councillor  John  Smith  gave  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  Stan- 
notype  process  of  Messrs.  Woodbury,  Treadaway  and  Co.  The  great 
simplicity  of  all  its  working  details,  and  the  beauty  of  results,  at  once 
commanded  the  admiration  of  all  present,  the  unanimous  verdict  being 
that  a  great  future  lay  before  the  process, 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr,  Smith  for  his  very  exhaustive  lecture 
and  elaborate  preparations. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  heartily  accorded  to  the  patentees  for  the 
kind  manner  in  which  they  had  responded  to  Mr,  Smith’s  invitation  to  send 
samples  illustrating  the  mode  of  working  their  process, 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned, 

- ♦ - 

ST.  HELENS  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  PURSUIT  OF  SCIENCE, 
LITERATURE,  AND  ART. 

Photographic  Section. 

A  meeting  of  this  Section  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  28th  ult., — Mr 
Heather  in  the  chair. 

It  was  stated  that  the  Association  had  held  its  first  field  day  at  Knowsley 
Park  on  May  11.  The  members,  favoured  by  fine  weather,  were  busy  all 
afternoon  taking  views  of  the  hall,  grounds,  &c.,  with  cameras  ranging  in 
size  from  7^?  X  5  up  to  12  X  1 0.  A  large  number  of  prints  and  negatives  of  * 
these  views  were  shown  at  the  meeting  and  much  admired. 

Mr.  Brook  exhibited  a  number  of  mounted  prints  of  woodland  scenery 
at  Upholland  taken  with  his  12x10  “  instantograph,”  which  were  very 
pretty,  but  each  had  a  light  spot  about  two  inches  in  diameter  in  the  centre, 
which  somewhat  marred  the  picture. 

Mr.  Taylor  exhibited  a  transparency,  7^  X  5,  of  an  exceedingly  pretty 
'  rose-coloured  tone,  which  he  attributed  to  a  finely-divided  deposit  of  silver 
— an  opinion  shared  by  most  members  present.  He  intended  trying  to  get 
the  same  tone  again,  and,  if  possible,  to  reduce  it  to  a  method  of  working, 
as  it  would  be  a  very  effective  tone  for  lantern  slides  of  autumn  scenery. 

Mr.  Brook  asked  for  information  as  to  the  best  method  of  packing  plates 
for  safe  carriage  after  exposing,  as  he  intended  taking  a  trip  to  Canada  and 
the  United  States  this  summer,  and  did  not  intend  developing  until  he 
arrived  home. 

A  variety  of  plans  were  suggested,  but  all  appeared  to  have  some  defect, 
taking  up  too  much  room,  rubbing,  &c.  (Will  any  reader  kindly  oblige  by 
giving  a  few  hints  on  a  plan  he  has  tried  ?) 

Mr.  Sherlock  forwarded  the  following  communication  on  a  Process  for 
Photographic  Printing  in  Colours  : — 

In  this  process  it  is  necessary  to  use  coloured  negatives — that  is,  ordinary 
negatives  which  have  been  hand-painted  in  their  proper  tints  with  trails, 
parent  colours. — 1.  Take  a  piece  of  ordinary  sensitised  paper  and  wash  it  to 
remove  any  free  silver  nitrate. — 2.  Place  the  washed  paper  in  a  solution  of 
protochloride  of  tin,  and  expose  to  weak  light  until  the  silver  chloride  is 
reduced  to  sub-chloride,  and  the  paper  assumes  a  uniform  grey  colour. — 

3.  Float  the  paper  in  a  mixed  solution  of  chromate  of  potash  and  sulphate 
of  copper,  and  dry  in  the  dark. — The  paper  is  now  sensitive  to  all  the 
colours  of  the  spectrum,  and  by  printing  on  it  with  a  coloured  negative  the 
colours  of  the  negative  will  be  reproduced.  After  printing  wash  with  cold 
water  and  dry. 

A  discussion  then  took  place  on  the  process,  but  was  adjourned  until  the 
members  had  tried  it, 

We  learn  that  at  the  previous  meeting  of  this  Association,  held  on  the 
31st  April, 

Mr.  Sherlock  distributed  a  number  of  plates  of  his  own  manufacture  to 
members  present  to  try  them.  They  were  made  by  the  aid  of  a  naked 
spirit  lamp,  a  salt  of  strontium  having  been  dissolved  in  the  spirit.  His 
method  of  manufacture  was  original  to  the  members  of  the  Section.  Mr. 
Sherlock  dispenses  with  washing,  dries  quickly,  and  brushes  the  crystals  of 
nitrate  of  potassium  off  when  dry.  He  promised  to  demonstrate  his  method 
shortly.  The  plates  were  very  good  and  rapid, 


BERLIN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  CULTIVATION  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  the  4th  April, 
— Professor  H.  W.  Yogel  in  the  chair. 

Herr  Tonndorff,  of  St.  Louis,  U.S.A.,  forwarded  a  number  of  postage- 
stamp  portraits  with  perforated  edges  and  gummed  on  the  back. 

Herr  Mandel,  New  York,  sent  some  specimens  of  a  dusting-on  process, 
which  the  Chairman  thought  seemed  to  be  identically  the  same,  or  at  least 
very  like,  Captain  Pizzighelli’s  process. 

Herr  Grimm,  of  Offenburg,  presented  a  copy  of  a  work  entitled  An  Atlas 
of  the  Hair  of  Human  Beings  and  of  Animals,  by  Professor  Waldeyer,  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  by  photomicrographs. 

Herr  Gaillard  showed  a  specimen  sheet  of  his  new  autotypes. 

The  Chairman  laid  on  the  table  a  splendid  album,  bound  in  red  velvet, 
containing  M.  Schapiro’s  pictures  illustrating  the  Life  of  a  Madman,  with 
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accompanying  text  by  Gogol,  in  Prussian  and  French.  He  (the  Chairman) 
also  exhibited  a  new  specimen  of  his  process  for  photographing  coloured 
objects  with  their  trite  values  of  tints.  It  was  a  picture  in  the  Japanese 
style,  with  yellow,  green,  and  blue  birds,  and  rose-coloured  and  dark  blue 
flowers  upon  a  yellow  ground.  The  contrast  between  a  photograph  taken 
of  this  arrangement  upon  ordinary  portrait  collodion  and  one  upon  the 
specially-stained  collodion  was  very  striking.  In  the  former  many  of  the 
blue  parts  seemed  over-exposed  and  the  yellow  under-exposed.  In  the 
latter  the  light  parts  came  out  light  and  the  dark  parts  dark,  except 
the  vermilion  red,  which  had  hardly  acted  sufficiently.  The  Chairman 
explained  that  this  was  only  a  first  result,  and  that  in  it  he  bad  riot  yet 
perfectly  succeeded  in  managing  the  red,  as  the  Substance  he  added  to  the 
collodion  in  order  to  absorb  red  had  decomposed  the  silver  bath.  In  the 
dry  method  he  had,  however,  secured  the  required  action  iri  the  red. 

Herr  Joop  remarked  that,  in  spite  of  this  still-insufficient  action  in  the 
red,  the  results  were  surprising.  Others  spoke  in  similar  terms,  and  the 
whole  assembly  rose  to  their  feet  to  cheer  Professor  Vogel. 

Tiie  Chairman  replied,  thanking  them  for  their  words  of  encouragement 
to  persevere  with  his  experiments,  and  said  that  he  had  already  published 
what  he  had  done  and  the  substances  used  to  attain  this  end. 

Herr  Quidde  remarked  that  what  was  wanted  was  perhaps  not  so  much 
a  list  of  the  names  of  the  substances  used  and  a  bare  enumeration  of 
principles  perhaps  already  known,  but  a  thoroughly- worked-out,  systema¬ 
tised  process. 

The  Treasurer  (Herr  Bergmann)  then  presented  his  accounts,  and  the 
Librarian  (Herr  Haberlandt)  and  the  Custodian  (Herr  Hahvas)  of  the 
sample  and  travelling  collection,  presented  their  respective  reports. 

The  office-bearers  were  then  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  as  follows: — • 
President:  Professor  Vogel. — Vice-President :  Dr.  Kayser, — Treasurer :  Herr 
Bergmann. — Secretaries:  Herren  Quidde  and  Schnltz-Hencke. — Comniittee: 
Herren  Graf,  Haberlandt,  Hal  was,  Joop,  and  Milster.  Professor  Vogel 
has  presided  over  this  Association  for  twenty-one  years. 

• - - =» — - 

(Eomspmttontt. 

A  SODA  DEVELOPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  some  very  delicate  photomicrographic  work  lately,  by 
artificial  light,  a  soda  developer  was  used  which  furnished  finer  gradation 
under  my  hands  than  the  usual  pyro-citric  acid  and  ammonia  solution 
under  the  same  conditions  ;  hence  it  may,  perhaps,  prove  useful  to  others, 
and  in  other  ways.  It  is  a  modification  of  several  formulae,  therefore 
nothing  new  is  claimed. 

The  pyro.  solution  is  made  somewhat  after  Edwards’s  plan,  thus:— 


No.  1. 

Pyro . r . 

Glycerine . 

Alcohol . . . 

Distilled  water . 

No.  2. 

Sodic  sulphite  (Hopkin  and  Williams’) .  480  grains, 

dissolved  in  ten  ounces  of  hot  water. 

No.  3, 

Crystallised  washing  soda  . .  480  grains, 

Potassic  bromide . .  3  ,, 

dissolved  in  ten  ounces  of  hot  water. 

(Genlain’s  formula,  which  he  recommended  with  dry  pyro.)  Each  filtered 
when  cold. 

For  use  :  pour  water  on  the  gelatino-bromide  plate  ;  then  take  (say)  for 
a  quarter-plate,  half  a  drachm  of  No.  1  and  two  and  a-half  drachms  of  No. 
2,  with  five  drachms  of  water.  Pour  the  water  off  the  plate,  and  pour  on  the 
mixed  solutions  (1  and  2).  Let  it  stand  for  a  minute  or  more ;  then  pour 
into  the  rinsed  developing  glass  two  and  a-half  drachms  of  No.  3.  Pour  off 
the  mixed  solution  (1  and  2)  into  the  glass  and  return  to  the  tray. 

The  development  is  gradual  if  correctly  exposed.  If  over-exposed,  add 
about  ten  drops  of  an  eight-grain  bromide  solution.  Well  wash  before 
passing  to  the  hypo.,  and  do  the  same  before  passing  to  the  alum  and  citric 
acid  bath.  Afterwards  soak  well. 

The  solutions,  used  thus,  permit  of  easy  modification.  Trusting  it  may 
prove  useful  to  others,  with  every  apology  for  trespassing  on  the  spare 
corner,— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  R.  L.  Maddox,  M.D. 

.  T.S.  To  distinguish  easily,  by  touch,  between  two  similar  bottles  in  use 
the  dark  room,  place  a  rather  thick  india-rubber  band  round  one. — 
it.  L.  M. 

“  ENGLISH  MISSTATEMENTS  ABOUT  THE  LANTERN 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,  Under  the  above  heading  is  given,  in  what  appears  to  be 
a  private  trade  journal,  published  by  a  C.  T.  Milligan,  of  Philadelphia, 
some  attempt  at  a  reply  to  a  letter  by  me  published  in  your  issue  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  loth.  Previous  to  dealing  with  it  let  me,  first  of  all,  say  that  I  have 
had  letters  of  thanks  from  photographers  in  the  United  States  for  having, 
as  stated  by  one  writer,  “struck  a  blow  which  may  prove  the  breaking  up 
of  the  lantern  ring.”  Although  I  was  not  previously  aware  of  the  fact,  it 
seems  feasible  enough  that  a  “ring”  may  indeed  have  been  formed  there  to 
keep  up  prices.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  with  which  I  do  not,  and  shall 
not,  concern  myself. 

Tn  my  letter  of  the  date  before  mentioned  I  specified  certain  prices  that 
were  charged  in  the  United  States  for  both  English  and  American  produc¬ 


tions,  contrasting  such  prices  with  those  charged  in  England.  The  r, 
meats  I  make  and  the  prices  I  quote  are  characterised  by  the  writer  e  j,. 
chi/  t  ftrfciclc  in  tho  trade  journal  in.  question  (and  which  adopts  a*  it  ,|. 
the  Exhibitor)  as  erroneous,  but  \Vliich  “woul  1  have  been  true 
eighteen  years  ago,  when  war  prices  prevailed.”  Let  ns  tee. 

The  Milligan  Exhibitor  says: — “Statuary  with  black  backs  arc  sev 
five  cents  each,  and  have  not  been  higher  for  ten  years.  ”  It  will  be  i 
recollection  of  those  interested  that  I  said  the  American  price  vv;  |‘a 
dollar  and  a-quarter,  or  five  shillings  and  twopeuce-halfpenny  t 
Upon  looking  at  the  nicely- printed  “Catalogue  of  magic  lantern 
manufactured  and  for  sale”  by  E.  L.  Wilson,  of  Philadelphia,  a  town  in 
and,  as  proclaimed  by  C.  T.  Milligan,  a  patron  of  the  last-named  w 
vjdual — a  catalogue  bearing  date  1883—1  find  at  page  Of)  the  aniioimn  tit 
that  statuary  “with  backgrounds  touched  out”  are,  per  slide,  $1*25,  fa 
of  seventy-two  being  given  on  that  page,  forty  more  following  on  pac  i) 
prefixed  by  “81  25  each.” 

In  the  preface  to  the  catalogue  to  which  I  allude  the  compiler  o  ie 
work  refers  to  the  fact  that  “our  long  connection  with  photograph''  4| 
over  the  world  secures  to  us  unequalled  facility*  f>>r  knowing  nut 
where  the  best  subjects  are  to  be  had  but  how  to  get  them  at  the  /  It 
prices."  This,  I  believe,  will  effectually  dispose  of  the  reck h 
made  by  the  writer  as  to  the  prices  not  having  been  higher  than  sev  y. 
five  cents  for  ten  years.  As  I  am  quoting  the  prices  of  one  with  who  ie 
proclaims  his  business  connection,  I  think  1  am  justified  in  assuming  g 
he  has  the  means  of  verifying  such  quotation  now  that  his  attenti  is 
directed  to  his  erroneous  statements. 

I  spoke  of  “comic  slip  slides  of  good  quality,  lantern  conundrums,’  ,J 
subjects  of  a  similar  description,  as  selling  for  a  dollar  and  a-quarter  i  \ 
This  I  am  told  is  incorrect,  and  that  comic  slip  slides  are  #7 ‘50  perdi  i, 
and  have  not  been  more  expensive  for  twelve  years.  Having  the  catal  e 
already  mentioned  as  published  in  1830  now  open  before  nffi,  I  tun:  i  i. 
and  what  do  I  find ?  At  page  04  1  read — “comic  movable  rlide.',  Colto  • 
$1'25  each.”  On  page  63  “lantern  conundrums” — which,  as  my  ex  j 
readers  well  know,  are  the  simplest  and  cheapest  affairs  couceii  g 
as  regards  cost  of  manufacture — are  quoted  at  81. '25  each.  The  Enin 
price  of  the  class  last  mentioned  is  about  equal  to  the  price  just  went!  1 
if  the  odd  dollar  be  thrown  off,  and  be  it  well  understood  I  speak  of  re  , 
not  wholesale,  prices.  In  short,  every  sale  price  quoted  by  me,  an  j 
which  exception  is  now  taken,  is  more  than  verified  by  reference  to  : 
catalogue  from  which  I  am  now  quoting. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  writer  of  the  leading  article  in 
C.  T.  Milligan  trade  pamphlet,  the  Exhibitor,  is  either  quite  ignoran 
the  prices  which  prevail  in  his  own  city  and  among  his  own  bun 
confreres  or  otherwise  entertains  a  charming  disregard  for  facts.  He  sa\ 
“We  do  not  know  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor;”  but  he  speedily  mak  : 
apparent  that  he  does  know  that  person  by  the  palpable  sensation  evi  1 
at  the  exposure  made  of  the  vendor  of  the  bogus  Morton  conden  , 
concerning  which,  in  the  interest  of  the  writer  of  the  article  in  quest!  t 
draw  a  veil. 

Perceiving  that  he  is  about  to  send  you  an  American  lantern  catal'  i, 
which,  he  says,  “is  about  four  times  as  large”  as  any  English  catal  e 
that  has  found  its  way  to  the  American  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  kno  * 
precisely  the  catalogue  to  which  reference  is  made,  I  ask  you,  gentle 
if  the  said  catalogue  would,  if  added  to  one  of  the  larger  English  catalog, 
make  it  sensibly  larger? 

I  have  referred  to  letters  I  had  received  from  America  from  photograi  i 
who  desire  to  see  the  lantern  “  ring  ”  broken  up.  Permit  me  to  here  ack  • 
ledge  one  in  particular  addressed  to  “  C.  T.  Milligan  ”  (presumabl.  n 
publication  in  his  Exhibitor  for  the  next  quarter),  a  copy  of  which  has  n 
sent  to  me  by  the  author,  Mr.  C.  Ferris,  Malone,  New  York.  As  is 
gentleman,  although  a  stranger  to  me  personally,  is  a  reader  of  this  Joi  1, 

I  doubt  not  that  he  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  take  in  giving  extracts  :u 
his  letter  which  show  very  clearly  the  comparative  state  of  the  tra  .n 
both  countries.  Addressing  Mr.  Milligan,  he  enters  fully  into  the  ]  es 
charged  by  him,  and  makes  no  secret  as  to  his  estimate  of  the  qual  of 
wares  for  which  he  has  had  to  pay  so  high  an  amount.  By  quotii.  >0 
prices  from  contemporary  Philadelphia  catalogues  he  shows  how  ra  ss 
are  the  statements  made  by  the  writer  of  the  Milligan  article.  After  io 
remarks  complimentary  to  myself  he  addresses  Mr.  Milligan  thus:—  ie 
trouble  with  you  is  that  Mr.  Taylor  treads  on  your  toes  a  little  too  d 
when  he  referred  to  the  exorbitant  prices  charged  for  lanterns  in  u 
country.  But  in  this  he  was  not  very  wild  either,  for  lanterns  thi  re 
catalogued  at  8-15  in  this  country  are  catalogued  at  820  to  822*40  in  Loi  a, 
and  they  are  both  identically  the  same  thing.  I  speak  of  what  I  kno'  Tt 
we  have  one  of  each  in  town.  One  was  bought  in  Philadelphia  at  84.  ie 
other  in  London  at  821,  and  in  consideration  of  the  purchaser  be:  a 
clergyman  they  put  in  a  dozen  of  Valentine’s  Scotch  views.  I  wis!  IU 
could  see  these  views.  They  make  yours  look  pretty  sickly  when  thru 
on  the  screen  together.”  No  more  need  be  added. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  I 

Woody  reen,  London,  June  17,  1884.  J.  Traill  Tayd 

[Having  received  from  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  tho  various  docun  ts 
referred  to  in  the  foregoing  letter,  aud  having  also  received  o 
Milligan’s  price  list  and  Exhibitor,  we  are  in  a  position  t-0  a  st 
the  accuracy  of  the  prices  quoted  by  Mr.  Taylor. — Eds.] 

— — 


“ON  ALBUMENISING  PAPER.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Brilliant  prints  of  deep  purple  tone,  as  in  the  old  c 
could  be  as  easily  obtained  now  if  photographers  would  (one  and 
express  their  wishes  for  such  a  change;  but  they  must  be  prepared  to  at 
as  well  as  albumenisers.  _  .  . 

Paper,  as  now  prepared  with  weak  salting  solutions,  requires  on  a 
weak  silver  sensitising  bath,  and  the  result  of  such  a  weak  state  of  til?3 
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eak  prints  (deep  purple  tones  are  out  of  the  question) ;  and  last,  but 
;ast,  the  pictures  are  not  so  permanent. 

rease  the  salting  solution,  using  pure  albumen  only,  and  float  on  a 
bath  of  seventy  to  eighty  grains— then  we  shall  see  better  prints, 
deep  tones,  and  permanency  better  secured. 

regards  “ready  sensitised  paper,”  the  above  remarks  apply  just  the 
The  demand  nowadays  is  for  everything  cheap.  The  supply  comes 
id,  the  buyer  complains,  and  the  vendors  cannot  alter  it  (at  the  price). 
;ry thing  must  be  had  cheap  the  materials  lack  quality,  and  the  conse- 
is  that  everyone  suffers  in  the  end. 

rests  entirely  with  the  public  to  ask  for  better  goods,  consenting  to 
better  price  ;  then  the  change  will  gradually  come.  The  cheap  and 
will  disappear,  smiling  faces  and  fuller  pockets  will  be  the  one 
al  and  universal  result ;  at  least  such  is  the  humble  opinion  of— 
s,  &c.,  W.  H.  Hunt. 

llesden ,  N.  W.,  June  17,  1881. 


JOURNALS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETIES. 

iTo  the  Editors. 

SNTLEMEN, — As  one  of  the  “country  members”  so  touchingly  alluded 
your  leading  article  in  last  number,  as  well  as  in  the  character  of  one 
takes  a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  all  that  is  photographic,  I 
a  e  your  permission  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  photographic  societies  in 
n  ;ral  and  on  their  system  of  reporting  proceedings  in  particular. 

r.  II.  B.  Berkeley’s  remarks  having  been,  as  he  avers,  wrongly  reported 
jr  he  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  he  (Mr. 
B  keley)  has  certainly  a  grievance  of  some  weight;  but  his  suggested  cure 
f<  lis  grievance  would,  in  my  opinion,  constitute  a  very  serious  and  lasting 
g  vance  on  the  photographic  public  in  general.  If  Mr.  Berkeley  will 
c  use  the  remark,  I  would  say  that  his  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Parent 
8  iety’s  Journal  is  not  written  in  his  usual  clear  style,  and  I  had  to  read 
i  epeatedly  and  carefully  before  I  arrived — or  thought  I  had  arrived — at 
t  writer’s  meaning. 

o  far  as  I  can  gather  Mr.  Berkeley’s  suggestion  is  two-fold  : — First, 
1 1  papers  to  be  read  at  meetings  of  societies  should  be  printed  before  the 
li  king;  and,  second,  that  the  public  periodicals  should  not  be  allowed  to 
1  dish  remarks  until  they  are  issued  in  the  Society’s  Journal.  Mr. 
}  keley ’s  first  suggestion  is  so  curious,  so  unexpected  to  me,  that  I  don’t 
k  'W  what  to  say  to  it,  except  that  it  seems  to  me  impracticable  and  unde- 
s  ble,  because  a  speaker  often,  while  speaking’,  introduces  matter  which 
h  occurred  to  him,  and  very  valuable  matter,  during  the  remarks  of 
o  ?rs  preceding  him  or  even  during  the  progress  of  his  own  remarks. 
I  ,ncy  Mr.  Berkeley’s  second  suggestion — the  muzzling  for  a  time  of  the 
p  'lie  press — has  been  mooted  before  ;  but  I,  for  one,  would  deprecate 
dia  iaw,  and  fight  it  with  all  my  force. 

'ou,  gentlemen,  and  other  photographic  editors,  have  reporters  at  the 
n  kings  of  all  societies ;  and  your  reporters,  trained  to  their  business,  give, 
s  n  after  the  meetings,  an  account,  more  or  less  accurate,  of  what  passed 
a  he  meeting  in  question.  Your  account  and  that  of  your  contemporary 
4  pposition,”  circulate  throughout  the  country,  wherever  photographers 
a ,  a  day  or  two  after  the  meeting.  If  your  reports  are  “meagre  and  in- 
crect,”  the  Parent  Societ3r’s  Journal  coming  some  weeks  later,  but  to 
r  mbersonly,  is  welcome  and  advantageous  ;  but  if  your  reports,  as  I  must 
I  have  always  found  them,  are  fair,  accurate,  condensed  reports  of 
i  at  was  said  aud  done,  the  Parent  Society’s  Journal ,  dropping  in  carnally 
i  er  the  affair  is  past  and  almost  forgotten,  is  of  little  or  no  use  to  anybody 
cept  to  the  members  of  that  Society  who  take  neither  of  the  public 
ptographic  periodicals,  and  how  many  are  there  in  that  position? 
.  hink  I  have  put  the  matter  fairly. 

.  suppose  that  if  the  authorities  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
itain  saw  no  use  for  the  Society’s  Journal  they  would  not  publish  it, 
oecially  when  its  cost  amounts  to  so  serious  a  sum  as  £100  per  annum,  as 
stated  by  one  of  your  correspondents.  The  Edinburgh  Photographic 
i  ciety  also  sends  out  printed  Transactions ;  but  what  the  cost  is  I  am  not 
:  le  to  say.  I  confess  myself  that  I  cannot  see  why  so  large  a  sum  as  £100 — 
even  £10 — should  be  annually  spent  on  what  is,  at  the  most,  little  more 
an  a  reprint  of  what  appeared  a  month  before  in  the  public  press, 
■eater  accuracy  might  be  expected,  but  from  Mr.  Berkeley’s  complaint  is 
parently  not  gained ;  while,  as  a  rule,  papers  read  are  all  the  better  for 
ndensation.  And  why  should  not  the  editors  of  the  weekly  periodicals 
■ve  access  to  the  papers  as  soon  as  read,  so  that  the  public  would 
mediately  have  accounts  accurate'  and  sufficiently  detailed  of  all  that  was 
id  and  done  at  any  particular  meeting  of  any  society  ? 

And,  once  more  :  what  is  the  reason  we  have  not  either  at  Pall  Mall  or  at 
'•  Andrew’s-square  shorthand  writers?  Surely  that  would  be  a  “happy 
me  out  of  all  our  woes,”  and  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  slips  being 
■nt  out  to  some  and  not  to  others,  as  appears  to  be  the  system  at  present, 
urely  in  the  500  members  of  the  London,  and  the  GOO  of  the  Edinburgh, 
ocieties  there  is  one  man  who  can  wi’ite  shorthand  and  would  do  so  for  a 
msideratioin  If  there  be  not  such  a  man  the  editors  in  the  one  case,  and 
le  secretary  in  the  other,  should  be  “  told  off  for  shorthand  duty,”  or  find 
substitute. 

In  short,  I  think  that  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
ritaui  should  either  appear  immediately  after  the  meetings,  and  in  an 
icurate  form,  or  else  be  discontinued,  and  the  money  now  spent  on  it 
}  plied  to  some  purpose  conducive  more  directly  to  the  good  of  photo- 
■  ap  li  yaii  d  to  the  sustaining  of  the  Society’s  character  as  the  representa- 
ve  of  British  opinion  and  British  work.  I  have  always  thought  thus ;  but 
is  only  now,  when  the  pool  is  troubled,  that  I  have  ventured  to  dabble 
it.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Andrew  Pringle. 

Cratgcleugk,  JV.B.,  June  1G,  1884. 

P.S;-My.  remarks  do  not  apply  so  strongly  to  the  Edinburgh  Photo- 
•aphic  Society,  for  there  are  many  members  not  in  a  position  to  take  a 
eekly  journal;  but  any  one  paying  one  guinea  a  year  subscription  to  the 


Photographic  .Society  of  Great  Britain  must  take  more  than  a  passing 
interest  in  photography,  and  be  a  man  beyond  the  necessity  for  petty 
economy. — A.  P. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— With  reference  to  the  suggestion,  made  by  Mr.  Herbert  B. 
Berkeley,  that  the  weekly  journals  should  wait  for  the  “  full  and  corrected” 
reports  of  the  meetings  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain 
published  in  the  Society’s  own  Journal,  allow  me  to  state  that  I  have 
on  more  that  one  occasion  been  so  misrepresented  in  these  “corrected” 
reports,  owing  to  an  alteration  of  what  had  been  said  by  a  previous  speaker, 
that  if  the  circulation  of  the  Society’s  Journal  had  not  now  sunk  to  such  a 
low  ebb  I  should  have  felt  bound  to  try  to  set  myself  right  with  its  readers. 

On  one  occasion  I  was  made  to  say  that  the  “ferrous  oxalate  is  not 
a  modern  developer.”  I  certainly  never  either  thought  or  said  so.  Never¬ 
theless,  I  do  not  think  that  the  plan  of  sending  slips  of  their  own  remarks 
to  individual  members  to  correct  is  a  good  one,  or  one  that  ought  to 
be  tolerated,  although  in  the  instance  mentioned,  if  I  had  been  one  of  the 
favoured  ones,  I  could  have  corrected  the  mistake  referred  to.  A  speaker 
may,  by  “  correcting  ”  his  remarks,  make  those  of  other  speakers  appear 
pointless  and  absurd.  By  the  putting  into  one  sentence  the  observations  of 
a  speaker  made  before  and  after  my  remarks  I  have  been  represented  as 
asking  a  question  that  had  just  been  answered.  The  rej  >ort  should  be  that  of 
what  has  taken  place,  and  not  of  what  each  speaker  would  like  to  have  said 
if  he  had  had  the  benefit  of  hearing  what  subsequent  speakers  had  to  say. 

I  might  have  brought  up  the  matter  in  question  at  one  of  the  meetings  of 
the  Society,  but  that  I  was  officially  informed  that  such  a  subject  would 
only  be  allowed  to  be  entered  into  at  the  annual  meeting.  When  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  annual  meeting  consists  chiefly  of  the  officers  of  the 
Society,  who  occupy  the  evening  in  mutually  congratulating  and  in  passing 
votes  of  thanks  to  each  other,  it  will  be  understood  what  sort  of  reception 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  complaint  is  likely  to  meet  with  at  such  a 
gathering.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  '  W.  E.  Debenham. 

June  17,  1884. 


anfr  <§« mes, 

“How  can  I  polish  a  small  spot  in  the  centre  of  my  ground  glass,  as 
described  by  you,  for  purposes  of  accurate  focussing?  I  may  say  that  I 
have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  microscope  which  is  well  suited  for  the 

purpose. — E.  P.  H.” - In  reply:  Try  the  effect  of  cementing  a  short 

piece  of  brass  tube  as  a  guide-piece  upon  the  centre  of  the  ground  glass, 
and  then  working  inside  of  this  with  a  fiat  plate  of  brass  or  glass  attached 
to  a  suitable  handle,  employing  at  first  fine  washed  flour  emery  and  then 
putty  powder  and  water.  Previous  to  applying  this  last-named  powder 
let  the  glass  or  metal  rubber  be  faced  with  pitch.  In  this  way  a  fine 
surface  will  be  obtained,  which  will  be  confined  within  the  space  bounded 
by  the  guide-piece,  and  not  only  act  well,  but  look  well.  This,  at  any- 
rate,  is  our  experience. 

“  I  am  extremely  desirous  of  obtaining  a  powder  which  will  give  an  instan¬ 
taneous  flash  of  the  greatest  possible  actinic  power — one  by  the  light  of 
which  I  can  take  a  negative  of  an  object  in  motion.  Can  you  give  me  a 

receipt  for  making  such  a  powder? — S.  T.  Brown.” - In  reply  :  Several 

years  ago  the  best  ingredients  and  proportions  of  a  pyrotechnic  powder 
for  actinic  illumination  were  carefully  worked  out  by  repeated  experi¬ 
ments,  and  the  following  formula  was  the  consequence  of  such  investiga¬ 
tion  : — 


Chlorate  of  potash  (dried  and  powdered) .  4  ounces. 

Sulphide  of  antimony .  2  ,, 

Sublimed  sulphur .  1  ounce. 

Magnesium  filings .  1  ,, 

Let  these  be  carefully  incorporated  by  mixing  with  a  bone  paper-knife. 
This  powder  flashes  rapidly,  giving  an  intensely  luminous  flame  having  a 
slightly  violet  tinge. 

“I  have  taken  several  architectural  photographs  during  the  past  few 
months,  but  the  firm  for  whom  I  took  them  complain  that  they  are 
faulty  in  consequence  of  the  perspective  being  too  sudden.  They 
characterise  them  as  ‘distorted.’  Now  as  I  have  read  somewhere  in  the 
pages  of  The  British  Journal  op  Photography  that,  by  adopting 
a  certain  process  of  recopying,  the  distortion  in  a  photograph  can  be 
cured,  I  respectfully  apply  to  you  for  aid  in  this  annoying  case. — Zeta.” 

- In  reply  :  This  is  a  matter  the  proper  remedy  for  which  consists  in 

the  retaking  of  the  negatives.  The  “  distortion  ”  spoken  of  is  not  correctly 
designated  by  this  term,  inasmuch  as  the  photographs  are  a  truthful 
rendering  of  the  subjects  as  seen  from  a  certain  standpoint.  The  mistake 
lies  in  “  Zeta”  having  selected  the  point  of  view  too  near  the  buildings, 
thereby  producing  a  violent  perspective  ;  and,  as  we  have  said,  uotlfing 
remains  but  to  take  them  over  again  from  a  more  distant  point  of  view. 
From  a  portion  of  “Zeta’s  ”  letter  which  we  have  not  given  we  find  that 
he  is  inclined  to  attribute  the  fault  to  the  employment  of  lenses  of  too 
wide  an  angle  ;  but  in  this  surmise  he  is  mistaken.  Had  a  narrow-angle 
lens  been  used  the  only  difference  in  the  result  would  be  that  from  the 
standpoint  taken  the  whole  of  the  edifice  could  not  have  been  got  in  ; 
but  the  portion  that  was  delineated  would  have  had  precisely  the  same 
•  violence  of  perspective  as  that  in  connection  with  which  the  complaint 
was  made.  It  is  quite  true  we  have  said  that  a  distorted  photograph 
could  be  cured  by  recopying,  and  we  have  ou  a  previous  occasion  described 
the  manner  of  doing  so  ;  but  the  distortion  to  which  we  then  ai hided  was 
that  of  curvilinearity — not  of  perspective.  If  an  architectural  photograph 
be  taken  with  a  single  lens  the  sides  of  the  building  will,  if  near  the 
margin  of  the  plate,  be  curved  instead  of  being  absolutely  straight.  The 
repairing  of  this  by  copying  it  with  a  lens  arranged  to  give  distortion  of 
an  opposite  character,  and  to  the  proper  extent,  is  a  matter  involving  no 
difficulty ;  but  to  remedy  an  imperfection  in  perspective  is  impossible. 
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Geo.  A.  Keith  inquires  if  a  microscopic  objective,  sufficiently  powerful 
for  photographing  the  general  run-of  objects,  cannot  be  made  by  mounting 
three  or  four  short  focus  stereoscopic  single  lenses  together.  In  reply : 
Such  a  combination  will  answer  exceedingly  well  for  the  larger  class  of 
objects,  such  as  flies,  fleas,  and  minute  flowers,  and  we  have  known 
many  excellent  photomicrographs  obtained  by  such  agency.  _  But  a  com¬ 
bination  of  this  class  will  not  be  suitable  for  high-power  objects,  such  as 
diatoms  ;  for  these  a  properly-constructed  microscopic  lens  of  short 
focus  will  be  necessary. 

J.  Chamberlain  writes  : — “  Can  you  give  me  a  little  advice  with  regard  to 
the  following  questions,  for  which  I  shall  feel  very  much  obliged,  being 
quite  a  novice?  I  have  a  vignette  of  a  friend  who  is  deceased,  and  it  is 
the  only  one  there  is  of  him.  How  can  I  copy  it  ?  Ought  it  to  be  copied 
on  to  a  gelatine  dry-plate  first  ?  I  tried  in  my  printing-frame  with  some 
paper,  and  you  can  tell  the  result :  it  was  what  you  would  call  a  positive 
on  paper.  What  exposure  should  I  give,  and  can  I  take  a  copy  by  gas¬ 
light?  What  is  the  cause  of  the  stains  on  the  photograph  enclosed? 
They  come  red  in  the  toning  bath,  or,  in  fact,  do  not  tone  at  all.  I  some¬ 
times  fancy  that  it  is  in  connection  with  the  paper,  which  is  procured 
ready  sensitised.  What  is  the  cheapest  enlarging  apparatus  in  existence, 

and  could  an  ordinary  view  lens  be  used  for  the  purpose?” - -In  reply  : 

To  copy  the  vignette  proceed  as  follows  : — Place  it  in  front  of  the  camera 
under  such  circumstances  as  to  enable  a  beam  of  direct  sunlight  to.be 
reflected  upon  it  from  a  mirror,  which  may  be  held  in  the  hand  during 
the  operation.  If  the  copy  is  to  be  the  same  size  as  the  original  it  will  be 
necessary  to  expand  the  camera  to  double  the  focus  of  the  lens,  which 
with  the  camera  you  are  using  can  scarcely,  we  imagine,  be  done  unless 
your  lens  is  of  short  focus.  With  a  very  small  stop  and  a  gelatine  plate 
give  an  exposure  of  from  six  to  ten  seconds,  and  develope  by  a  tentative 
system  ;  that  is  to  say,  let  the  strength  of  the  ammonia  be  such  as  to 
cause  the  development  to  proceed  very  slowly,  thus  allowing  plenty  of 
time  for  the  addition  of  either  bromide,  pyro.,  or  ammonia  as  required. 
For  such  copying  a  landscape  lens  will  answer  the  purpose  quite  well. 
The  stain  on  the  print  enclosed  appears  to  be  the  result  of  contact  with 
a  minute  portion  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  The  cheapest  form  of  enlarging 
camera  is  that  constructed  on  the  principle  shown  at  page  224  of  our 
Almanac  for  1884;  but  a  portrait  lens  should  be  employed. 


.  (Bsxljamp,'  Column. 

I  will  exchange  a  four-wheel  dark  carriage  (can  also  be  used  as  a  wagonette) 
for  a  10  x  8  landscape  camera  with  double  dark  slides. — Address, 
B.  C.  D.,  Athenaeum,  Bristol. 

I  will  exchange  a  carved  cabinet,  with  five  changes,  for  anything  useful  in 
photography;  a  good  10  x  8  camera  preferred. — Address,  George  Read, 
photographer,  Market-place,  Preston. 

I  will  exchange  a  new  mahogany  sliding-body  camera,  fitted  up  with  half- 
plate  lens,  for  a  good  violin  and  case.  —  Address,  James  Alston, 
80,  Kemp-street,  Fleetwood,  Lancashire. 

I  will  exchange  a  whole-plate  camera,  half-plate  ditto,  and  a  quarter-plate 
ditto,  for  a  5  x  4  rapid  rectilinear,  by  Dallmeyer,  or  backgrounds. — 
Address,  BlNDON,  photographer,  Egham,  Surrey. 

I  will  exchange  a  whole- plate  lens,  by  Charles  Chevalier,  and  a  cabinet 
lens,  by  Ed.  Burton.  Wanted,  grass  and  fur  rugs,  or  any  good  studio 
accessories. — Address,  F.  V.,  Southwark  Park-road,  S.E. 

I  will  exchange  a  thorough  good  cabinet  lens,  by  a  good  maker,  for  a  good 
Victoria  camera  and  lenses;  also  several  books  on  chemistry  in  exchange 
for  anything  useful  in  photography.— Address,  S.  Hyx\ms,  Guernsey. 

I  will  exchange  a  good  revolving  walnut  stereoscope,  by  Dallmeyer,  for  a 
large-size  binocular  field  glass,  external  condition  no  object  if  optical 
arrangements  are  all  right;  also  Robinson’s  Picture  Making  and  About 
Photography  and  Photographers ,  for  Monckhoven’s  TraiU  Pratique  de 
Photographic  au  Charbon. — Address,  Harmer,  Wick,  Littlehampton. 

I  will  exchange  a  good  whole-plate  camera,  mahogany,  double  swing-back, 
bellows-body  (for  studio  use),  with  extra  back  for  10  x  8,  two  cabinets  on 
a  plate,  and  three  dark  slides,  a  good  half-plate  lens  (portrait)  by 
Lerebours,  and  a  lens  for  18  x  15  landscapes,  by  Grubb,  for  a  good 
English  lever  or  Albert  chain ;  a  lot  of  photographic  things  also. — 
Address,  Mrs.  Kuffam,  11,  Victoria-grove,  Kensington,  W. 


turns  tu  €0rm£mnkftisi. 

BAT  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
Photographs  Registered. — 

E.  Debenham,  70,  Princes-street,  Edinburgh.  —  Four  Photographs  of 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 

Alf.  Wkrnu.  Any  camera -maker  would,  doubtless,  supply  what  you 

require. 

E.  Watson.  Yes  ;  by  doing  what  you  propose  you  should  obtain  a  studio 
with  sufficient  light  for  all  practical  purposes. 

G.  T.  Muir.  The  subject  of  your  letter  is  in  no  way  connected  with  photo¬ 
graphy,  but  applies  to  a  topic  with  which  we  cannot  deal. 

W.  Cox. — The  way  the  so-called  “magic  photographs”  are  prepared  is 
this After  the  print  is  taken  from  the  frame  it  is  washed  to  free  it 
from  silver ;  it  is  now  immersed  in  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury 
until  the  imago  entirely  disappears,  and  then  well  washed  and  dried. 
Now,  if  the  paper  be  immersed  in  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  the 
image  will  again  make  its  appearance  in  a  brown  colour. 


A.  J. — Your  pictures  certainly  bear  out  all  that  has  been  said  oni 
subject.  We  are  not  aware  that  it  has  been  denied  that  good  port 
can  be  taken  in  an  ordinary  room. 

Sheffield  Photographic  Society.— We  regret  that,  owing  to  the  late 
of  the  hour  at  which  we  received  the  report  of  the  last  meeting,  wt 
obliged  to  postpone  its  publication  till  next  week. 

G.  E.  M. — Blood  albumen  can  be  procured  from  most  dry  Halters.  It  I 
regular  article  of  commerce.  As  you  only  require  it  in  t-mall  quanti  j 
it  will  answer  your  purpose  much  better,  we  imagine,  to  purchase  it  t 
to  make  it  for  yourself. 

F.  J.  Deakin. —  Either  of  the  lenses  named  will  take  a  good  portrait, 
one  will  work  in  much  less  time  than  the  other  by  reason  of  its  lai 
aperture.  With  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  work  produced  by  e 
there  is  little  to  choose. 

G.  J.  Loosmore. — Any  work  on  photography  published  twenty-five  ja 
or  so  ago  will  give  you  practical  working  details  of  the  daguerreot  j 
process.  Possibly  if  you  were  to  advertise  you  would  be  able  to  pn>c 
all  the  necessary  apparatus. 

Leeds. — Some  samples  of  bitumen  answer  much  better  than  others.  T 
which  you  have,  and  of  which  you  enclose  a  sample,  is  certainly 
suitable  for  photographic  purposes.  It  appears  to  be  a  compouw 
article.  You  must  procure  a  sample  of  the  natural  product. 

Syntax. — Your  fixing  bath  appears  to  have  contained  little  or  no  hypos 
phite  of  soda,  as  the  prints  darken  immediately  they  are  exposed  to  t 
light.  If  you  prepare  the  solution,  as  you  say,  “five  ounces  to  the  pin 
it  is  clear  that  you  did  not  use  hyposulphite  of  soda  at  all,  but  soi 
other  salt;  hence  the  cause  of  your  difficulties. 

Initiated. — All  the  portraits  show  a  decided  preponderance  of  top  fig] 
With  the  circumscribed  space  at  your  command  we  fear  that  you  c; 
scarcely  make  your  back  yard  available  for  good  portraiture.  If  you  c; 
erect  a  studio  at  such  a  height  upon  the  wall  as  will  enable  you  to  obta 
your  light  from  the  north  it  would  be  your  best  method  of  procedure. 

A.  J.  Symonds. — The  sample  of  pyroxyline  is  quite  unsuitable  for  c< dlodi< 
emulsion,  and,  indeed,  for  any  photographic  purpose  whatever.  It  h 
evidently  been  prepared  for  blasting  purposes.  The  best  way  for  you 
dispose  of  the  large  quantity  you  have  is  to  pull  it  into  small  tufts,  |>k 
them  in  the  open  air,  and  fire  them  separately  with  a  taper. 

C.  H.  B. — We  think  it  very  probable  that  you  are  over-toning  your  print 
Try  the  effect  of  less  toning,  and  the  addition  of  a  drop  or  two  (if  nitri 
acid  to  the  sensitising  bath — just  sufficient  to  give  it  an  acid  reaction t 
test  paper.  We  believe  that  those  who  teach  that  kind  of  colourin 
supply  their  pupils  with  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  but  we  are  n< 
positive  on  the  point. 

W.  D.  W. — The  unpleasant  appearance  in  the  picture  is  caused  by  i 
being  taken  with  a  lens  of  much  too  short  a  focus;  hence  the  ang 
included  is  abnormally  large.  If  you  take  the  view  again  from  the  san 
standpoint,  using  this  time  a  lens  of  longer  focus,  you  will  have  a  mu> 
more  pleasing  result,  as  the  angle  included  will  be  less ;  also,  those  u 
sightly  buildings  at  the  side  will  not  then  be  in  the  picture— a  st 
further  improvement. 

H.  Hill. — If  you  re-read  the  reply  given  you  will  find  that  it  was  in  re! 
rence  to  enlarging  direct  on  canvas — quite  a  different  thing  to  printii 
upon  it  from  a  negative.  You  are  in  error  in  saying  that  the  perm 
nence  of  the  basis  is  of  no  consequence  because  the  picture  has  to 
painted  over.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  your  silver  basis  fades  the  fadii 
will  make  itself  manifest  through  the  paint.  It  is  not  a  fact,  as  y 
assume,  that  oil-painted  portraits  of  necessity  crack  and  peel  off.  Th 
do  not,  except  the  photograph  be  very  carelessly  produced. 


Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — The  next  month 
technical  meeting  of  this  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  next,  t 
24th  instant,  at  eight  o’clock  p.m.,  in  the  Gallery,  da,  Pall  Mall  Ea 
South  London  Photographic  Society. — We  are  requested 
Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge,  the  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  abc 
Society,  to  announce  that,  in  future,  all  communications  should 
sent  to  liis  new  address — East  Lodge,  Dalston-larie,  London,  E. 

Photographic  Club. — At  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  this  Club, 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  on  Wednesday  next,  the  25th  inst.,  t! 
subject  for  discussion  will  be  the  adjourned  discussion — On  Printing 
Skies.  The  Saturday  afternoon  outing  will  be  held  at  North  End  a 
West  Heath,  Hampstead.  Meeting  afterwards  at  6.30  at  the  “B 
and  Bush.” 


Poitevin  Memorial  Fund. — We  have  received  a  cheque  for  t' 
guineas  from  James  C.  Cox,  Esq.,  Lochee,  Dundee,  towards  this  fur 
and  we  commend  to  our  readers  the  excellent  remarks  which  acco 
panies  Mr.  Cox’s  contribution: — “To  few  men  does  photography  o 
more  than  to  Poitevin,  although  a  mere  amateur.  I  cannot  but  add  i 
mite  in  gratitude  to  one  who  has  taught  us  so  much.” 
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YING  GELATINE  PLATES  IN  HOT  WEATHER, 
eaking  of  the  drying  of  gelatine  plates  we  refer  principally  to 
i  e  erformance  of  that  operation  during  the  process  of  preparation, 
3  after-drying  of  the  negatives  under  no  circumstances  presents 
lifficulties. 

>t  weather,  it  might  be  supposed,  would  be  the  most  favourable 
oi ’at  least)  drying  the  plates,  even  though  it  does  introduce 
li'nilties  in  the  matter  of  the  setting  of  the  gelatine.  Once  set, 
h  process  of  desiccation  might  be  expected  to  go  on  rapidly  and 
larly  without  giving  any  further  trouble  or  anxiety  How  far 
is  from  being  the  case  most  of  those  who  have  experienced  the 
aires  of  plate-coating  in  summer  weather  will  be  aware  ;  but, 


penps,  some  few  may  not  suspect  that  the  very  means  adopted  to 
;1  against  the  evil,  and  the  precautions  taken  to  promote  rapid 
equal  drying,  may  frequently  be  the  actual  causes  of  the 
-  rcble. 

<ji  two  or  three  occasions  lately,  during  the  fitful  visits  of  sultry 
Miner  weather  with  which  we  are  so  familiar,  our  attention  has 
called  to  examples  of  the  results  of  sudden  attacks  of  irregular 
abnormal  drying.  In  each  case  the  drying  appliances  have 
of  the  most  perfect  description  in  use  amongst  amateurs, 
may  here  interpolate  the  remark  that  it  is  the  amateur  who 
sulks  most  in  this  way,  for  reasons  which  will  be  pointed  out.) 
wo  instances  drying-boxes  fitted  with  a  gas  arrangement  for 
i>g  up  an  induced  current  of  unwarmed  air  in  an  ascending 
tion  were  used,  a  third  being  on  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton’s  prin- 
,  in  which  the  current  of  air  moves  in  the  contrary  direction, 
these  have  been  in  use  for  some  time  under  precisely  the  same 
i  conditions  without  giving  the  slightest  trouble  until  the 
at  hot  weather.  Indeed,  in  one  case  the  apparatus  is  provided 
an  arrangement  by  which  the  current  of  entering  air  can  be 
ed  to  any  desired  temperature  ;  and  during  the  winter  months 
it 'as  been  the  practice  to  employ  a  temperature  some  degrees 
liijier  than  that  which  has  caused  the  recent  troubles.  But  of 
tl  more  anon. 

.  few  words  may  be  said  of  the  effects  produced  in  the  instances 
ch  have  come  under  our  notice.  These  consist  mainly  of  uneven 
ing  marks  following  two — sometimes  three — edges  of  the  plate, 
times  the  mark  takes  the  form  of  a  broad,  irregular  band  along 
edge  only  of  the  glass  ;  but  in  all  cases  one  portion  of  the  plate 
sents  a  matt  surface,  and  the  other  more  or  less  glass.  In  two 
i  tances,  however,  the  defect  took  a  different  form — the  film 
using  altogether  to  dry,  reaching  a  sort  of  gummy  stage  beyond 
deli  it  would  not  go  without  the  application  of  a  considerable 
gree  of  heat. 

Obviously,  in  all  cases  the  result  was  due  to  decomposition,  more 
less  pronounced,  of  the  gelatine  during  drying.  If  there  could 
any  doubt  as  to  whether  the  decomposition  had  commenced 
fore  coating  the  plates  it  is  set  at  rest  by  the  fact,  noticed  by  one 
1  our  informants,  that  a  number  of  plates  coated  from  the  same 
1  tde  of  emulsion  gave  perfect  films  a  week  or  more  after  it  had  been 
'ed  in  the  production  of  defective  ones.  In  the  case  of  the  plates 
jiich  refused  to  dry  most  probably  the  emulsion  itself  was  also  in 
hdt,  as  in  a  similar  experience  of  our  own  a  few  years  ago  we 
kind  the  emulsion  had  not  been  properly  washed,  the  films 


containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  hygroscopic  nitrates  which,  by 
delaying  the  drying,  helped  on  the  decomposition. 

As  to  the  cause  of  the  decomposition,  it  is  not  far  to  seek.  It 
lies  in  the  drying-box  itself.  The  practice  of  cramming  a  large 
number  of  plates  into  a  small  space  to  dry — a  practice  too  common 
with  amateurs — is  one  that  results  in  more  failures  and  troubles 
than  perhaps  any  other.  The  idea  that,  so  long  as  air  space  exists 
between  the  films,  the  box  or  cupboard  may  be  crammed  full,  and 
that  the  same  current  of  air  which  will  dry  a  dozen  will  prove  equally 
effective  for  a  gross  of  plates,  is  one  that  cannot  too  quickly  and 
completely  be  dismissed  from  the  mind. 

Putting  the  matter  in  its  simplest  form,  the  plates  in  drying  give 
oft  their  moisture  gradually  and  regularly  to  the  surrounding 
atmosphere.  If  this  be  stagnant — that  is  to  say,  if  the  space  be 
confined  and  there  is  no  ventilation — the  atmosphere  soon  becomes 
saturated  with  moisture  and  drying  ceases;  hence  the  necessity  for 
a  constant  change  or  current  of  air.  Now,  as  air  will  only  take  up 
a  given  quantity  of  moisture  (varying  with  circumstances)  in  a 
given  time,  it  is  plain  that  a  current  of  air  passing  through  a 
drying-box  may  suffice  to  carry  off  the  moisture  from  (say)  a  dozen 
plates,  while  it  will  prove  wholly  inadequate  for  a  gross,  which 
number  would  require  twelve  times  the  volume  of  air  or  a  current 
twelve  times  as  rapid  to  effect  their  drying.  With  the  larger 
number  of  plates  and  the  insufficient  current  the  atmosphere  of  the 
drying-box  is  constantly  charged  with  moisture,  the  plates  are 
unable  to  give  off  any  more,  or  that  but  slowly,  and  the  drying  is 
checked. 

We  all  know  that  gelatine  in  the  presence  of  moisture  (especially 
when  the  latter  is  accompanied  by  heat)  rapidly  decomposes  ;  hence 
we  need  not  be  at  all  surprised  if,  under  the  circumstances  noted 
above,  plates  dry  unevenly.  Of  course  a  hot  day  in  summer  may 
vary  very  much  in  its  character  ;  it  may  be  dry  heat  or  it  may 
be  moisture-laden.  It  is  the  hot,  close,  heavy  days,  when  the  air  is 
highly  charged  with  aqueous  vapour,  which  bring  out  the  weaknesses 
of  the  drying-box.  A  hotter  day  if  dry  will  probably  cause  little  or 
no  trouble  ;  hence  the  reason  of  the  result  obtained  with  the  weak, 
old  emulsion  quoted  above. 

The  moral,  then,  is,  if  a  drying-box  must  be  used,  not  to  overstock 
it ;  but  it  is  far  better,  when  possible,  to  dry  in  an  open  room  well 
ventilated,  as  most  of  the  commercial  makers  do.  The  ordinary 
coating-room  will  do  if  the  window  be  covered  with  an  opaque  blind. 
The  plates  should  never  be  left  exposed  to  any  light  of  whatever 
colour ;  and  if  the  interval  of  night  be  selected  for  drying,  no  time  will 
be  lost.  In  any  case  the  room  should  be  left  to  itself,  as  any  moving 
about  would  raise  dust  and  spoil  the  films.  At  this  season  six  or 
eight  hours  in  an  ordinarily-ventilated  room  will  be  found  amply 
sufficient. 


PRACTICAL  DETAILS  OF  ALBUMENISIXG  PAPER 
Resuming  the  above  subject  where  we  left  it  last  week  it  will  now 
be  necessary  to  digress  for  a  moment  from  the  actual  manipulations 
to  say  something  about  the  drying-room  and  its  fittings. 

When  the  preparation  of  the  paper  is  on  a  commercial  scale  the 
albumenising-  and  drying-rooms  must  be  specially  fitted  up  for  the 
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purpose.  This  is  usually  done  by  having  light  frames  or  racks 
constructed  to  hold  the  wooden  rods  over  which  the  paper  is  laid 
when  it  is  removed  from  the  albumen.  These  rods  are  of  deal  and 
usually  about  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary  broom  handle.  Rods 
suitable  for  the  purpose  may  be  purchased  in  lengths  of  fiom  ten 
to  tifteen  feet  at  any  of  the  steam  moulding  works,  where  they  are 
rapidly  produced  by  machinery,  and  are,  therefore,  very  low  in  price. 
The  wood  should  receive  a  coating  of  shellac  varnish,  and  then  be 
slightly  polished  with  bees’-yvax  dissolved  in  turpentine  or,  better 
still,  rubbed  over  with  a  little  cocoa  butter.  The  object  of  this 
treatment  is  to  prevent  the  edges  of  the  paper  adhering  to  the  wood 
if,  by  accident,  a  trace  of  albumen  should  get  on  the  back. 

In  close  proximity  to  the  dishes  containing  the  albumen  (which, 
by  the  way,  must  be  placed  in  the  coolest  portion  of  the  room) 
a  frame  should  be  fitted  with  holes,  into  which  the  ends  of  the  rods 
will  slip,  the  object  being  that  when  the  paper  is  taken  off  the  albu¬ 
men  it  can  conveniently  be  placed  across  a  rod,  fitted  into  one  of  them, 
where  it  is  allowed  to  drain  into  a  receptacle  while  the  next  two  or 
three  sheets  are  being  floated,  or  until  it  ceases  to  drip.  Then  it,  rod 
and  all,  can  be  transferred  to  the  drying-racks.  If  the  paper  be  laid 
across  the  rods  diagonally — that  is,  with  the  two  opposite  corners 
lowermost — the  albumen  drains  off  more  completely  than  if  it  ■were 
laid  lengthwise  or  width  wise,  as  then  we  get  an  accumulation  of 
albumen,  forming  a  ridge,  along  the  entire  length  of  the  two  lowest 
edges  ;  whereas,  if  the  other  plan  be  adopted,  the  albumen  drains 
off  from  the  corners  of  the  sheet.  It  is  true  that  this  plan  takes  up 
a  little  more  space;  but  that  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the 
advantage  gained  by  being  able  to  utilise  the  extreme  edges  of  the 
paper  without  'waste. 

However,  it  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  discuss  the  preparation 
of  paper  on  a  commercial  scale,  as  every  manufacturer  has  his  own 
particular  method  of  procedure,  our  object  being  rather — as  we  said 
at  the  commencement — to  show  how  the  amateur,  or  professional 
with  limited  business,  may  prepare  a  paper  to  suit  his  requirements, 
assuming  that  such  (as  has  been  asserted)  cannot  be  obtained  in 
commerce.  Therefore  we  shall  now  say  a  word  Or  two  on  extem¬ 
porising  a  room  for  the  purpose.  This  is  easily  done  by  fixing  a 
number  of  strings  across  the  room,  which,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say,  must  be  as  free  as  possible  from  dust. 

The  room  should  be  a  dry  one,  and  one  that  can  be  made 
tolerably  warm,  because  it  is  essential  that  the  paper  should  be 
dried  off  quickly  after  it  is  coated-;  otherwise  a  high  gloss  will  not 
be  secured.  The  requisite  number  of  lines  being  fixed  to  contain 
the  quantity  of  paper  to  be  prepared,  and  a  fire  having  been  kept 
burning  in  the  grate  for  a  few  hours  previously,  to  warm  and  dry 
the  atmosphere,  we  again  turn  our  attention  to  the  manipulation  at 
the  point  we  left  off  last  wTeek,  namely,  the  removal  of  the  paper 
from  the  albumen. 

If  the  paper  be  lifted  off  quickly  it  will  bring  with  it  a  large 
excess  of  albumen,  which  will  have  to  drain  away  when  the  paper  is 
hung  up.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  gently  and  slowly  raised  it  will 
take  away  but  little  excess — indeed,  it  is  possible  to  remove  the 
paper  in  such  a  manner  that  not  more  than  two  or  three  drops 
will  drain  off  when  it  is  suspended.  This,  however,  is  scarcely 
to  be  advised,  as  there  may  be  a  risk  of  not  retaining  sufficient  on 
the  paper.  In  practice  the  best  plan  is  to  take  the  paper  by  the  two 
nearest  corners,  and  gently  “strip”  it  off  with  an  even  motion.  On 
no  account  should  a  pause  be  made  in  removing  the  sheet,  otherwise 
an  uneven  wave  will  be  formed  which  will  eventually  dry  in  a  ridge, 
and  show  in  the  finished  print.  The  paper  having  been  removed,  it 
is  then  pinned  by  one  corner  to  a  line  close  to  the  coating  dish — a 
vessel  being  placed  below  to  catch  the  drippings — while  other  sheets 
are  being  lloated.  After  the  albumen  has  ceased  to  drip  the  paper 
is  removed  to  another  line  in  a  warmer  part  of  the  room,  where  it 
is  allowed  to  remain  till  dry.  Instead  of  pinning  the  paper  on  to 
the  line  it  might  be  laid  across  it,  after  the  method  employed  with 
the  wooden  rods ;  but  this  is  liable  to  produce  a  mark  in  the  albumen 
by  reason  of  the  small  diameter  of  the  string  causing  a  sharp  fold 
in  the  paper. 

Y  e  have  assumed  that  the  paper  is  being  prepared  in  quarter 
sheets  only ;  but  if  the  whole  sheet  be  dealt  with  it  will  have  to  be 
j.'iuncd  up  by  two  corners,  as  one  will  not  be  sufficiently  strong  to 


sustain  its  weight.  Theoretically,  paper  suspended  by  one  end,  or  1 
one  corner,  to  drain  and  dry  will  not  prove  so  evenly  coated  as  if  I 
were  hung  from  the  middle ;  but  in  practice  there  is  little  different 
and  this  little  may  be  totally  disregarded  —certainly,  in  quarter  sliee 
We  may,  in  passing,  mention  that  we  know  one  very  successf, 
commercial  albuineniser  who  for  years  used  to,  if  he  do  not  stil 
suspend  his  paper  from  the  end  of  the  sheets.  Whichever  way  ti 
paper  is  suspended  when  it  is  taken  from  the  albumen  its  directs 
must  not  be  altered  afterwards  ;  otherwise  the  draining  will  1 
partially  arrested,  and  an  irregularity  in  the  coating  will  resul 
When  all  the  paper  is  coated  the  lire  must  be  made  up  and  kej 
burning,  so  as  to  ensure  as  rapid  drying  as  possible.  This  is  essentia  1 
or  a  highly-glazed  surface  will  not  be  secured. 

It  sometimes  happens — more  particularly  in  hot  weather— tha 
innumerable  minute  bubbles  will  suddenly  make  their  appeal 
ance  on  the  surface  of  the  albumen,  and  if  they  be  skimmed  o 
others  immediately  form.  When  this  occurs  it  is  useless  l 
continue  the  work,  as  a  decomposition  or  fermentation  has  set  in 
The  inconvenience,  however,  is  only  temporary,  and,  if  the  albumei 
be  put  away  in  a  cool  place  until  the  next  day,  it  will  be  found  ti 
have  recovered  itself  and  be,  apparently,  in  no  way  deteriorated 
Sometimes  a  few  hours  are  all  that  is  necessary  for  its  re¬ 
covery. 

When  the  paper  is  dry  professional  albumenisers,  as  a  rule,  roll  it 
with  heavy  pressure  between  metal  plates,  but  there  is  really  no 
advantage  in  this  beyond  giving  it  a  smoother  and  more  sightly 
appearance  for  the  market.  No  difference  whatever  can  be  detected 
in  the  finished  prints  between  those  made  on  paper  which  has  been 
rolled  after  albumenising  and  that  which  has  not. 

After  the  albumen  has  been  used  up  so  closely  that  no  more 
paper  can  be  floated,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  collect  what  remains, 
together  with  that  which  has  drained  from  the  sheets,  and  to  dilute 
it  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water  containing  seven  and  a-half  grains 
of  chloride  of  ammonium  to  the  ounce — that  is,  supposing  the 
albumen  be  salted  in  this  proportion.  Then  a  small  quantity  of 
paper  should  be  floated  on  this,  as  a  little  lightly-albumenised 
paper  is  often  very  useful,  particularly  when  extra  deep  purple  or 
black  tones  are  desired. 

LANTERN  ILLUMINATION. 

The  first  thought  that  arises  upon  reading  the  report  (in  our  last 
number)  of  the  inquest  upon  the  body  of  the  man  who  was  killed 
by  the  oxyhydrogen  explosion  in  Drury-lane  Theatre  i3  surprise 
that,  in  a  place  of  public  entertainment  like  this,  there  could  be 
such  loose  management  in  a  highly -important  department  as  to 
render  such  an  explosion  possible.  We  do  not  so  much  blame  the 
individuals  themselves — mostly  uneducated  for  the  purpose  though 
they  be — to  whom  is  entrusted  the  working  of  gases  in  which  lurk 
a  large  power  for  mischief,  as  the  system  under  which  such  work  is 
carried  on.  Perhaps  it  will  be  after  the  manager  of  some  important 
theatre  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  system  and  the 
incapacity  of  the  employes  to  whose  control  ai’e  entrusted  the  pre¬ 
parations  for,  and  exhibition  of,  the  lime  light  that  the  managers  of 
other  places  of  public  entertainment  will  bestir  themselves  in  this 
matter,  and  adopt  the  necessary  precautions  for  safety — precautions 
so  simple  and  almost  self-evident  as  to  make  “accidents”  synony¬ 
mous  with  results  of  carelessness. 

That  the  employment  of  gas  bag3  instead  of  gas  bottles  ha3  much 
to  do  with  such  “accidents” — of  which  we  read  more  frequently 
than  we  desire — there  cannot  be  a  doubt;  nor  is  there  any  doubt 
that  in  the  mixture,  through  carelessness  or  inadvertence,  of  the 
two  gases  (hydrogen  and  oxygen)  in  one  bag  lies  the  immediate 
origin  of  the  explosion.  Some  exhibitors  adopt  the  system  of 
having  one  bag  red  and  the  other  black,  in  addition  to  large  initial 
letters,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  mistake  ;  but  we  can 
readily  enough  understand  that  there  are  mental  conditions  which 
might  for  the  time  being  so  govern  the  manipulator  as,  aided  by 
other  circumstances,  would  even  then  cause  him  to  mistake  one  bag 
for  another.  For  this  evil  we  see  an  effective  remedy  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  compressed  gas— the  oxygen,  in  particular,  to  be  employed 
in  this  condition. 
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;  he  gas  bottle  or  cylinder  system,  although  recognised  and  in  a 
J  |i  measure  employed  in  England,  exists  in  such  a  crude  form  as 
tJi'e  objectionable  in  no  small  degree.  One  objection  occurred  to 
u,  vhen  examining  such  a  bottle  a  few  days  ago.  It  was  too  small 
tc  on  tain  an  adequate  supply  of  gas  for ’in  evening’s  entertainment, 
of  wo  hours’  duration  unless  placed  under  a  high  degree  of  pres- 
,u  ;  while  to  withstand  such  pressure  the  cylinder  had  to  be 
o  led  of  metal  so  thick  as  to  make  its  portability  one  of  some 
liculty.  In  New  York  (as  we  learn  from  a  communication 
•e  ived  three  years  ago  from  our  then  American  correspondent) 

1  gas  cylinders  are  sufficiently  light  to  be  easily  handled,  while 
at  be  same  time  they  are  not  inconveniently  large.  A  cylinder  for 
C(  lining  fifteen  feet  of  oxygen  measures  eight  inches  by  thirty- 
tv  inches,  and  weighs  thirty  pounds.  When  fully  charged  the  pres- 
,i  *  is  225  lbs.,  but  each  cylinder  is  tested  to  600  lbs.  before 
e ring  the  factory  where  these  receptacles  are  constructed, 
n  objection  to  the  employment  of  an  oxygen  cylinder  of  the 
ription  referred  to  consists  in  the  ever-varying  pressure  which, 
it  diminishes,  necessitates  more  or  less  constant  attention  at 
tap  that -regulates  the  exit.  Again:  there  is  such  a  lack  of 
dicacy  in  the  construction  of  the  supply  tap  of  the  American 
itider  as  to  necessitate  the  utmost  care  in  regulating  the  flow  of 
gas.  The  lever  must  be  moved  with  a  very  steady  hand  ;  for, 
allowed  to  be  carried  only  slightly  too  far,  the  oxygen  rushes  out 
111  such  velocity  as  to  cause  the  reservoir  to  become  quickly 
iptied. 

Several  years  since,  and  in  an  editorial  article  in  The  British 
iUrnal  of  Photography  (for  December  7th,  1866),  a  tap  was  de- 
•ibed  which  possesses  every  good  quality  that  can  be  desired, 
alike  at  least  one  of  more  recent  times  with  which  we  have 
d  ample  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted,  the  regulating 
illed-head  moved  quite  easily  without  stiffness;  and,  similar 
the  fine  adjustment  of  a  microscope,  it  could  be  rotated  to 
lonsiderable  extent  without  greatly  influencing  the  outflow  of  the 
But,  even  with  this,  there  still  existed  the  objection  con- 
■pient  upon  a  constantly-diminishing  pressure  of  the  gas  in 
e  bottle. 

To  obviate  this,  various  devices  wpre  at  the  time  resorted  to,  the 
ost  feasible  consisting  of  a  small  reservoir  constructed  like  a 
Hows,  under  pressure,  through  which  the  oxygen  passed  from  the 
servoir,  and  by  which  it  was  supplied  under  a  uniform  pressure 
the  burner.  When  the  supply  in  the  bellows  became  nearly  ex- 
uisted  a  lever  attached  to  its  wooden  top  operated  upon  the 
itput  tap  of  the  reservoir  by  which  the  bellows  received  a  fresh 
ipply,  the  lever  then  cutting  off  any  further  output  of  the 
impressed  oxygen.  The  smoothness  of  the  outflow  to  the  burner 
minded  one  of  the  equable  supply  of  air  to  the  pipes  from 
le  wind  chest  of  an  organ. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  an  easily- worked  and  practical 
itomatic  regulator  of  the  outflow  of  gas  from  a  compressed 
ipply  has  been  recently  invented,  and  which,  it  is  hoped,  will 
ion  be  rendered  available  to  everyone.  Patents  have  been 
btained  for  this  automatic  equaliser  both  in  this  country  and 
i  America,  and  in  due  course  we  shall  publish  full  details,  from 
diich  it  will  be  seen  that  all  objections  at  present  existing  against 
he  employment  of  compressed  gases  have  been  anticipated.  Let 
is  hope  that  gas  bags  will  soon  become  things  of  the  past,  and  that 
convenient  metallic  receivers,  and  equally  convenient  force  pumps 
capable  of  being  employed  by  hand  in  the  compression  of  the  gas, 
will  be  available  to  all. 


There  is  a  class  of  lantern  exhibitors  for  whose  special  require- 
nents  we  would  make  a  strong  appeal.  It  is  that  class  who,  through 
)eing  situated  at  a  distance  from  towns  or  villages  in  which  gas  is 
aid  on  for  illuminating  purposes,  must  either  make  their  own 
lydrogen  or  adopt  some  substitute  for  it.  The  ethoxo  lime  light, 
is  we  all  well  know,  forms  beyond  doubt  the  most  brilliant 
ubstitute  for  the  mixed  gases.  Mr.  W.  Broughton,  its  practical 
ntroducer  for  this  purpose,  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  within  a 
R’ief  period  of  his  bringing  the  light  before  the  notice  of  the 
Manchester  Photographic  Society  it  was  so  much  appreciated  in 
Philadelphia  that  a  “  cute”  citizen  of  the  United  States  had  made 


application  for  a  patent  in  connection  therewith.  Owing,  however, 
co  a  recent  explosion,  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion  surrounds  this 
convenient  light  just  at  present. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  accorded  to  the  Rev.  T.  Frederick 
Hard  wioh  for  the  strenuous  efforts  he  has  been,  and  still  is,  making 
to  eliminate  from  the  ethoxo  light  every  element  of  danger.  From 
such  experimental  researches  of  this  honoured  meant  as  we  have 
published  our  readers  will,  with  us,  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  a  safe  as  well  as  brilliant  future  in  store  for  the 
ethoxo  light. 

But  there  is  a  blow-through  method  which  may  be  applied  to 
ether  as  well  as  to  carburetted  hydrogen.  We  are  unable  at  this 
moment  to  fix  the  date  of  its  introduction,  but  in  Griffin's  Chemical 
Recreations — a  work  which,  when  published  in  1846,  became  im¬ 
mensely  popular  with  the  rising  generation  of  the  period — there  is 
a  description,  accompanied  by  a  drawing,  of  an  ether  lamp,  in  the 
flame  of  which,  if  a  piece  of  lime  were  held,  it  quite  dazzled  the 
eye.  We  append  a  brief  description  in  order  to  show  that  so  long 
ago  as  the  date  mentioned  the  heating  powers  of  ether  and  oxygen 
were  amply  recognised,  the  lamp  being  of  such  a  construction  as  to 
render  any  explosion  quite  out  of  the  question. 

A  spirit  lamp,  containing  ether,  has  a  small  wick  formed  of 
asbestos  which,  dipping  into  the  ether,  becomes  saturated  by 
capillary  attraction  in  the  usual  way.  It  is  encased  in  a  burner- 
tube  of  metal  or  stoneware.  Passing  up  through  the  centre  of  the 
wick  is  a  small  pipe,  the  upper  end  of  which  terminates  in  a  blow-  * 
pipe  orifice  that  is  close  to  the  surface  of  the  asbestos  wick,  the 
lower  end  being  connected  with  a  bag  of  oxygen.  “  When  the 
lamp  is  lighted  and  the  pressure  of  oxygen  set  on,  the  flame  becomes 
very  small  and  gives  little  light ;  but  it  has  such  intense  power  as 
to  be  able  to  melt  platinum  instantaneously.”  This  quotation  is 
given  from  the  original  edition  of  the  Recreations,  and  it  demon¬ 
strates  the  impossibility  of  originating  any  of  the  conditions 
required  for  an  explosion,  while  there  is  heat  of  sufficient  intensity 
to  provide  a  light  that  may  be  considered  powerful  enough  for 
lantern  exhibitions  of  the  ordinary  class. 

Apropos  of  this  subject,  we  would  here  (and  still  in  the  interests 
of  those  who  have  no  gas  near  them)  desire  to  put  in  a  claim  on 
behalf  of  a  system  of  lime-lighting  which,  when  managed  at  its 
best,  is  but  little  inferior  to  that  obtained  by  the  safety  or  blow- 
through  jets — we  mean  the  oxycalcium  light.  Its  improvement  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  times ;  yet  we  know  that  it  is  capable  of  giving 
a  bright  light  on  a  sixteen-feet  disc  when  all  the  conditions  are 
favourable.  But  what  these  conditions  are  we  had  no  opportunity 
of  ascertaining  from  the  exhibitor,  who  for  one  and  a-half  hour  kept 
a  screen  of  the  above  dimensions  beautifully  illuminated.  The 
relation  of  the  orifice  of  the  blow-pipe  to  the  alcohol  wick,  together 
with  the  hardness  or  softness  of  the  limes,  are  the  leading  factors  in 
determining  the  illumination.  In  our  own  experiments  with  this 
lamp  we  have  obtained  the  best  results  when  employing  a  low 
pressure,  a  large  orifice  in  the  jet,  and  a  soft  lime. 


PERMANENCY,  AND  TONING  AND  FIXING. 

A  fortnight  ago  we  dealt  with  the  question  of  the  connection 
between  the  permanency  of  prints  and  the  chief  material  employed 
in  their  production — the  albumenised  paper.  We  now  go  a  step 
further  and  discuss  the  materials  employed,  and  the  operations 
involved  at  a  later  stage  of  the  process  of  printing,  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  to  what  extent  they  involve  considerations  of  per- 
'manency.  A  consideration  of  the  sensitising  of  the  paper  need 
occupy  but  little  of  our* space  in  doing  this,  though  of  the  fact 
of  the  salting  of  the  paper  and  the  strength  of  the  bath  affecting  the 
degree  of  permanency  of  any  print  few  will  be  inclined  to  entertain 
any  doubt. 

It  is  well  agreed  that  makers  at  present  put  far  less  salt  in  the 
albumen  with  which  they  coat  their  paper  than  was  the  custom 
many  years  ago,  and,  in  consequence,  less  strength  is  needed  in  the 
silver  bath.  It  will,  nevertheless,  be  conceded  that  as  such  weak 
solutions  must  lead  to  the  production  of  a  smaller  quantity  of 
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precipitate  within  the  coating  of  albumen  upon  the  paper,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  an  image  composed  of  a  smaller  quantity  of  material 
than  that  produced  upon  a  more  highly-salted  paper.  It  is  evident 
that  the  greater  the  amount  present  of  this  image-forming  sih  ei 
salt  the  longer  must  be  the  time  needed  for  the  usual  influences  to 
set  to  work  and  give  visible  evidence  of  their  action.  A  huge 
portion  of  the  image  might  be  rendered  colourless  and  yet  leave 
sufficient  behind  to  show  up  a  vigorous  image.  With  a  thin  deposit 
within  the  film,  contrariwise,  a  very  small  amount  of  fading  would 
show  at  once. 

The  first  stage  after  printing  is  the  preliminary  washing  before 
toning.  Here  there  is  nothing  likely  to  occur  that  would  tend  to 
induce  fading,  for,  except  where  the  operations  are  performed  in  an 
unusually  careless  manner,  any  silver  not  extracted  at  this  stage 
would  be  most  probably  got  rid  of  during  the  toning  and  washing 
after  toning.  As,  however,  we  know  that  a  regard  for  ultimate 
permanence  is  not  an  active  force  with  some  workers,  we  may  here 
p  jiut  out  that  an  ill- washed  print  quickly  toned  and  immediately 
fixed  would  most  probably  contain  a  small  quantity  of  silver — some 
of  it  possibly  as  nitrate  ;  and,  if  it  did,  would  as  likely  lead  to  a 
decomposition  with  the  hypo. — a  decomposition  that  might  show  at 
once  or  after  a  time. 

Similar  remarks  may  be  made  in  regard  to  the  toning,  confining 
ourselves,  of  coux’se,  to  “  alkaline  toning.”  It  is  next  to  impossible 
to  perform  ibis  operation  in  any  way  that  might  induce  a  tendency 
to  fugitiveness.  One  particular  form  of  toning  which  has  excited 
attention  in  its  time  has  been  supposed  to  tend  to  imperfect  security ; 
but  it  requires  very  little  consideration  to  show  that  no  foundation 


existed  for  impugning  its  integrity.  AYe  allude  to  the  bath  made 
of  gold,  neutralised  with  chalk,  and  chloride  of  calcium  (not  bleaching 
powder)  then  added. 

This  bath  actually  requires  the  silver  to  be  imperfectly  removed, 
the  toning  then  being  many  times  quicker  than  when  the  nitrate  is 
entirely  washed  out;  but  it  carries  its  own  antidote  in  the  action  of 
the  chloride,  which  would  throw  down  the  silver  in  a  form  very 
easily  dissolved  in  the  hypo.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  print  reached 
the  hypo,  too  quickly,  it  would  be  possible  for  some  trace  of  nitrate 
of  silver  to  remain  in  the  paper,  and  so  lead  to  fading;  for  it  will 
be  understood  that  when  nitrate  of  silver  and  hypo,  are  brought 
together  a  decomposition  ensues  which  ends  in  the  production  of 
dark  sulphide  of  silver,  an  infinitesimal  proportion  of  which  would 
suffice  to  injure  the  whites,  so  that,  though  the  picture  might 
not  be  said  to  “fade,”  it  could  not  at  anyrate  be  termed  permanent. 

It  is  at  the  next  stage,  however — the  washing  after  toning — that 
danger  is  most  likely  to  arise,  and  here,  unfortunately,  is  disputed 
ground.  Some  first-rate  printers  hold  that  no  washing  here  is 
needed,  and  that  prints  placed  in  the  fixing,  either  direct  from  the 
toning  or  after  the  slightest  of  washings  have  been  given  to  them, 
are  quite  as  permanent  as  those  which  have  received  a  plenteous 
washing,  while  being  more  beautiful  to  look  at.  This,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  modification  of  the  old  combined 
toning  and  fixing  bath  freshly  made,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  if 
one  is  good  the  other  should  not  be,  and  vice  versa.  Our  own 
opinion  is  strongly  against  this  mixing  of  the  two  agents — the  gold 
and  the  hypo. — even  in  a  diluted  form. 

Actual  experience  may  be  able  to  throw  some  light  upon  this 
matter  ;  but  it  must  ever  be  remembered  that  an  old  unfaded  print 
i-<  not  of  great  value  as  evidence  unless  a  very  completely-detailed 
'  1  a^  the  processes  and  materials  employed  have  been  kept. 

J  lie  number  of  obscure  and  complicated  reactions  which  occur  in 
1  of  so  easily  decomposable  a  substance  as  hypo,  may  lead  to 
m.i n \  emus  being  made  if  too  much  be  assumed  as  to  what  existed, 
oi  i  lid  not  exist,  a  number  of  years  ago  in  the  materials  used  in  pro- 
u  picture  or  set  of  pictures»which  have-not  faded.  An 

ended  aei ies  of  pictures  continuing  over  a  considerable  period  of 
time  would  lie  very  strong  evidence  of  the  best  kind;  but,  failing 
'i'1'  ''  “  d.it.i,  theory  must  form  a  most  important  element  in 

•  i  i  u  liig  ( on<  luaions  as  to  the  safety  or  otherwise  of  a  given  process. 

'  11 P®!  to  ^le  introduction  of  gold  into  the  fixing  :  it  has  to 

"  (*at  ^°lu  ,nany  points  of  view.  The  gold,  or  the  hypo.,  may 
alkaline ;  a  possible  ehemical  change  from  the  admixture 
m.i\  0011,1  at  once  or  require  time  for  its  development ;  reaction 
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may  set  in  between  the  two  salts  themselves  or  only  who  j- 
hypo,  has  begun  to  dissolve  the  chloride  out  of  the  paper  '  / 
are  a  few  of  the  many  considerations  that  have  to  be  dealt  wi 
forming  a  judgment. 

If  anyone  wish  by  experiment  to  see  what  will  occur  upo  j, 
admixture  of  gold  and  hypo,  solutions  he  can  very  readily  ( 
He  will  find  that  neutral  or  alkaline  solutions  of  gold  cause  ° 
the  first  admixture  a  decided  change  of  colour,  while  acid  s<>h  ‘ 
cause  no  such  change,  but  yet  cause  the  evolution  of  sulphurous  j 
as  indicated  by  a  faint  smell.  Are  such  changes  injurious  or 
They  have  not  been  followed  up  theoretically,  so  far  as  w 
aware  ;  but  it  has  long  been  shown  that  acid  in  the  hyj  j, 
injurious.  Whether  the  change  indicated  by  alteration  of  coloi  « 
so  or  not  is  open  to  investigation. 

As  a  broad  rule  it  may  be  stated  that  anything  that  cam  a 
change  in  the  hypo,  solution  should  be  looked  upon  with  suspi 
and  it  would  be  safest  to  leave  on  one  side  any  such  clien 
How  hypo,  acts  upon  the  print,  and  what  its  dangers  are,  forn  ! 
most  important  part  of  our  present  survey.  It  is  an  old  story,  - 
may  well  be  retold,  if  only  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  1 
taken  up  photography  since  the  days  when  this  vital  question 
so  well  investigated.  It  is  too  wide  and  important  a  brand 
this  subject  to  deal  with  at  the  end  of  an  article,  and  it  is 
purpose  to  conclude  our  r&umi  of  matters  germane  to  this  par 
the  subject  in  a  future  number. 


The  veteran  Herbert  AATatkins  is  “on  the  war  path”  again,  havi 
been  aroused  by  the  capabilities  of  gelatine  plates  to  a  renew 
enthusiasm  for  the  profession  from  which  he  had  some  rears  a 
retired.  His  attention  will  be  chiefly  engaged  with  instantaaeoi 
work,  in  which  department  he  hopes  to  effect  some  great  things, 


lx  portraiture  it  was,  in  former  days,  that  Mr.  A\ratkiii9  made  h 
reputation,  and  few  photographers  of  the  present  time,  even  with  r 
the  increased  rage  for  “celebrities,”  can,  w7e  imagine,  show 
valuable — so  priceless — a  collection  of  “portraits  from  the  life 
one  we  looked  over  wdth  our  friend,  Mr.  Watkins,  the  other  da 
each  picture  being  accompanied  by  a  little  story  of  the  circumstanc 
under  which  it  was  taken.  Out  of  a  collection  of  thirty  or  for 
notabilities  of  the  past  generation  we  may  mention,  from  memoi 
Macready,  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Palmerston,  Thackeray,  Dickei 
Harrison  Ainsworth,  Dumas  Sen.,  Garibaldi,  and  Michael  Bal 
with  “Johnny”  Toole,  Sims  Reeves,  and  Edmund  Yates,  in  th 
“salad  days,”  to  keep  up  the  connection  with  the  present  generate 
Each  of  these  pictures  dates  back  at  least  twenty  years,  many 
them  far  more,  so  that  we  may  soon  begin  to  believe  that  phot 
graphy  is  growing  out  of  its  infancy. 


The  portrait  of  Henry,  Lord  Brougham  mentioned  above  is  t 
only  photograph  of  the  deceased  statesman  we  have  ever  ser 
We  wonder  if  it  be  the  only  one  in  existence.  If  so,  the  p 
sonality  of  a  character  whose  name  wdll  figure  so  prominently 
future  history  should  be  preserved  for  posterity,  possessing  as 
does  that  impress  of  truth  which  only  photography  can  give.  1 
early  pages  of  Punch  supply  innumerable  representations  of  t 
remarkable  features  of  one  of  the  leading  politicians  of  that  da 
but,  however  good  as  caricatures,  these  will  never  pass  to  a  futu 
age  as  portraits. 


The  question  of  colour  value,  colour  sensation,  &c.,  is  surround 
with  difficulties  of  which  those  that  may  be  termed  the  “  mechanical 
are  not  less  than  others  connected  with  the  personal  equation  of  tl 
observer,  some  interesting  examples  of  which  latter  quality  we 
exemplified  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society 
Great  Britain.  \Yhen  an  observer  is  colour  blind  to  a  considerab 
extent — in  all  probability  without  knowing  it — his  verdict  as  to  tl 
power  of  a  certain  light  in  a  dark-room  window  is  not  likely  1 
coincide  with  that  of  another  possessing  a  natural  power  of  di 
tinguishing  colour.  And  when  it  is  desired  to  note  and  compare  tl 
effect  of  the  admixture  of  colours  most  instrumental  means  ai 
really  inadequate,  and  the  better  class  are  cumbrous  or  costl; 
Thus  many  of  Helmholtz’s  recorded  experiments  were  founde 
upon  the  admixture  of  lights  from  coloured  discs,  which  evident, 
left  unexplored  a  very  wide  field.  A  communication,  howeve 
was  recently  read  before  the  Physical  Society,  describing  a  ne' 
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l  of  instrument,  which  would  seem  to  offer  considerable  facilities 
investigating  these  phenemona  so  interesting  to  the  photo- 
jher  The  colours  are  obtained  by  sending  the  light  from  a 
es  of  incandescent  wires  through  prisms,  and  the  instrument 
bles  those  different  rays  to  be  superposed  at  one  time.  If  this 
ild  prove  to  be  a  serviceable  piece  of  apparatus  it  may  be 
jcted  to  shed  considerable  light  upon  the  subject. 
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mentioned  a  few  weeks  ago  a  sample  of  sheet  gelatine  which 
bited  a  remarkable  form  of  dichroism,  the  colours  shown  being 
n  and  red  respectively,  according  to  the  number  of  thicknesses 
iaterial.  We  have  since  been  shown  a  piece  of  coloured  gelatine 
;h  exhibited  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  the  transparency  of 
ured  media  to  other  than  the  prevailing  tint.  This  particular 
e  of  gelatine  appeared  of  a  bright,  bluish-purple  hue,  and  when 
in  the  hand  seemed  to  impart  that  tint  to  all  objects ;  but  when 
icrht  close  to  the  eye,  and  a  face  viewed  through  it,  the  predo- 
ant  colour  given  to  it  was  not  purple  but  crimson — a  result 
nexpected  as  to  be  almost  startling.  A  more  instructive  experi- 
it  could  not  be  given  to  show,  in  a  popular  manner,  how  in- 
ible  the  eye  is  of  forming  a  true  opinion  of  the  transparency  of 
ediurn  to  any  particular  coloured  light. 


t  LL  0n  the  subject  of  colour :  a  correspondent  writes  to  us,  apropos 
c  Mr.  Sawyer’s  letter,  that  last  year  he  used  a  window  coated  with 
;  -ine  dissolved  in  ordinary  spirit  varnish  for  the  purpose  of  screen- 
i  c  his  silvered  paper,  and  so  is  in  a  position  to  give  an  account  of 
i  value.  The  window  faced  due  east,  and  for  a  while  appeared  to 
I 'd  its  own  against  the  light ;  but  after  a  month  or  two  it  rapidly 
(  mged  and  became  quite  useless. 


i  dark  room  for  scientific  purposes  eight  feet  wide  may  be  ample, 
l ;  is  certainly  not  remarkable.  When,  however,  we  read  of  the 
v  .ls  of  sueh  a  room  being  six  feet  thick  there  is  occasion  for  some 
s  prise.  These  are  the  dimensions  of  the  photographic  dark  room 
vich  is  to  be  added  to  the  Ben  Nevis  Observatory,  an  account  of 
t  opening  of  which  we  gave  to  our  readers  last  October.  The 
s  don  has  been  so  successful  that  great  results  are  expected  from 
v  n  the  future,  and  it  has  been  determined  to  double  its  present 
si,  with  the  result  of  the  accommodation  just  named  for  photo- 
£  phic  purposes  being  designed. 


]  E  pursuit  of  astronomical  photography  presents  many  difficulties 
c  no  light  nature  in  the  path  of  its  votaries.  No  one,  for 
( imple,  would  consider  the  necessary  watching  in  the  small  hours 
f  favourable  opportunities  to  secure  stellar  or  lunar  photographs 
t  a  light  pastime  for  leisure  hours  ;  still  less  would  he  look  upon 
:  observer  lying  on  his  back  on  a  cold  winter  night  for  an  hour 
;  1  a-half  steadily  turning  a  handle  as  engaged  in  frivolous  amuse- 
i  mt,  even  though  the  observer  were  a  clergyman.  These  troubles, 
twever,  are  trivial  in  connection  with  one  that  recently  the  Rev. 
'  E.  Espin  had  a  narrow  escape  from.  Engaged  in  near  proximity 
1  the  rear  of  his  church,  with  his  scientific  paraphernalia  about 
n,  ready  to  seize  a  suitable  moment  for  his  favourite  work,  he 
jts  alarmed  by  a  sudden  flash  of  light,  which  he  knew  came  from 
ither  comet  nor  meteor,  and  to  his  horror  he  was  seized  from 
hind  by  two  stalwart  men.  Their  bull’s-eye  lantern  revealed 
em  to  be  policemen,  and  they  arrested  him  as  a  dynamitard  ! 
irtunately  a  catastrophe  was  averted,  for  the  men  discovered 
ey  had  arrested  their  pastor,  and  their  dismay  may  be  more 
adily  imagined  than  described. 


it  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  on  the  13th  inst., 
lr.  Ranyard.  read  an  original  paper  on  The  Cause  of  the  Blurred 
hitches  in  Instantaneous  Photographs  of  the  Sun,  in  which  he  gave 
most  ingenious  explanation  of  the  possible  mode  by  which  the 
henomenon  might  be  produced.  M.  Janssen  explains  these 
ppearances  in  his  own  photographs  as  being  due  to  solar  clouds 
r  gaseous  masses  above  the  photosphere,  which  he  supposes  to 
hange  rapidly ;  but  Mr.  Ranyard  attributes  them  to  currents  of 
eated  air  within  the  body  of  the  telescope.  He  placed  a  heated 
’on  chisel  in  various  positions  in  his  telescope  tube,  and  by  the 
fleets  produced  upon  the  image  of  a  star  out  of  focus  he  was  able 
istinctly  to  localise  the  spot  where  the  hot  body  lay.  Following 
hese  indications  he  took  an  instantaneous  photograph  of  the  sun 
pith  the  hot  iron  near  the  mouth  of  the  telescope,  and  also  one 


when  the  sun  was  just  seen  above  a  heated  roof.  In  both  cases  the 
limb  of  the  sun  was  much  distorted,  and  briguter  areas  were  seen 
extending  into  the  disc  of  the  sun. 


There  seemed  a  tendency  to  banter  the  reader  of  the  paper,  Mr. 
Common’s  remark  that  “  with  perseverance  no  doubt  very  bad 
photographs  can  be  got,  but  the  important  question  is  how  to  get 
good  ones,”  being  received  with  laughter.  It  was,  however,  scarcely 
a  fair  remark  to  make,  and  the  explanation  offered  by  Mr.  Rmiyard 
appears  a  very  natural  one.  Plenty  of  food  for  thought,  and  work 
for  committeemen,  may  be  got  out  of  the  sun’s  legitimate  appearances 
without  inventing  solar  facts  to  account  for  mechanical  or  instru¬ 
mental  vagaries. 


LIME-LIGHT  EXPLOSIONS  AND  THEIR  PREVENTION. 

There  seems  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  safety  tubes  on  which 
I  have  been  lately  experimenting  are  quite  effective  in  preventing 
lime-light  explosions,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be  much 
used  during  the  coming  winter.  I  foresee,  however,  that  the  result 
will  not  be  entirely  satisfactory  unless  certain  little  points  are 
attended  to.  The  opticians  who  manufacture  these  tubes  must 
supply  with  them  an  extra  quantity  of  the  granulated  pumice  or  tin 
filings,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  be  kept  in  stock  ;  and  also  little 
circular  discs  of  wire  gauze,  cut  out  with  a  steel  punch  and  slightly 
larger  than  the  tube,  so  that  they  will  not  move  when  pushed  in  on 
the  top  of  the  filings  to  keep  them  in  position. 

Those  who  wish  to  make  their  own  safety  chambers  can  easily  do 
so  by  cutting  a  piece  of  tin  or  brass  tubing  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  long  by  haif-an-inch  wide,  and  filling  it  with  slate  siftings. 
A  disc  of  wire  gauze,  sixty  meshes  to  the  inch,  must  be  placed 
at  each  end  as  before  described,  and  the  tube  may  then  be  attached 
to  the  jet  by  a  connector  of  vulcanised  rubber.  To  prepare  the 
siftings  crush  two  or  three  slate  pencils  in  a  Wedgwood  mortar,  and 
throw  the  coarse  powder  on  a  sieve  of  thirty -six  meshes  to  the  inch. 
All  that  passes  through  must  be  screened  from  dust  by  a  second 
sieve  of  sixty  meshes  to  the  inch,  and  the  rough  pieces  left  on  the 
first  sieve  returned  to  the  mortar  for  further  pulverisation.  In  this 
simple  way  a  material  is  produced  equal  to  the  pumice  as  far  as 
I  have  tried  it,  and  sufficiently  free  from  dust  if  well  screened. 

I  find  that  after  the  tubes  have  been  long  used  the  wire  gauze  is 
apt  to  become  rusted  and  choked  up,  so  that  from  ten  to  fifteen  per 
cent,  is  taken  off  the  pressureof  the  gas, independently  of  the  granules. 
The  lecturer  should  accustom  himself  to  examine  the  tubes  before¬ 
hand  by  drawing  air  through  them  with  the  breath,  and  should  put 
in  fresh  gauze  whenever  it  is  required.  This-can  be  done  in  a  few 
minutes  if  the  tubes  be  made  to  open  at  both  ends  ;  and  they  can 
be  rendered  gas-tight  by  a  small  washer  of  lead,  or,  better  still, 
by  springing  a  piece  of  vulcanised  rubber  over  the  whole  length 
of  the  tube  flush  with  the  milled  heads  of  the  caps  at  the  ends.  If 
the  red  rubber  be  used  it  will  present  a  very  neat  appearance,  and 
when  once  the  rubber  is  on  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  remove  it  in 
unscrewing  the  caps.  Tested  by  suction  the  tube  will  be  found  to 
be  quite  air-tight  if  the  screw  has  been  greased  with  a  little  tallow. 

The  credit  of  this  invention  belongs  to  Mr.  Broughton,  of  Man¬ 
chester;  but  I  presume  he  will  place  no  restriction  upon  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  tubes,  since  we  are  all  interested  in  restoring  the 
confidence  of  the  public,  and  in  enabling  them  to  listen  to  t  he 
instruction  we  have  to  impart,  without  any  nervous  fear  of  an 
explosion.  T.  Frederick  Hardwich. 

- + - 

AN  ELECTRIC  TIME  ALARM  WITH  AUTOMATIC 
SHUTTER. 

Those  who  have  much  to  do  with  copying  and  enlarging  cameras, 
in  which  the  exposures  are  usually  not  timed  in  seconds,  feel 
the  desirability  of  some  kind  of  alarm  to  warn  them  of  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  those  periods,  and  a  shutter  to  cover  up  the  lens  at  the 
same  moment  the  aural  notice  is  given.  It  is  not  always  convenient, 
when  two  or  more  cameras  are  employed,  to  attend  to  any  one 
of  them  at  the  proper  time,  either  in  consequence  of  being  engaged 
in  the  dark  room  or  lest  others  should  be  shaken  by  moving  about 
the  floor  ;  besides,  one’s  memory  does  not  always  serve.  Time 
appears  to  pass  so  rapidly  the  more  busily  an  operator  makes  use  of 
it  that  the  interval  is  found  to  have  been  exceeded  on  referring  to 
the  clock,  the  result  being  a  spoiled  plate  ;  whereas,  if  each  of  the 
instruments  were  fitted  with  a  shutter  and  bell  in  electrical  com¬ 
munication,  and  controlled  by  the  timepiece,  failures  from  such 
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a  caUse  would  cease  to  be.  To  this  end  I  intend  to  describe  a 
moderately  simple  and  cheap  arrangement  for  the  purpose,  and,  by 
way  of  preliminary,  to  indicate  the  requirements  and  give  some  idea 
of  the  conditions  whereby  electrical  energy  may  be  applied  to  enable 
photographers,  who  are  not  even  amateur  electricians,  to  fit  up 
the  thing  for  themselves.  _  . 

The  mechanical  and  other  appliances  consist  of  a  cheap  American 
clock  (preferably  one  of  the  older  forms  in  wooden  case),  a  charged 
No.  2  Leclancko  battery,  a  small  electric  bell,  and  an  electro-magnet 
for'  each  camera  fitted.  A  few  yards  of  silk  or  cotton-covered 
copper  wire,  and  some  small  terminals  for  convenience  in  connect¬ 
ing  up.  completes  the  list.  These  may  all  be  purchased  at  a  cheap 
rate,  and  are  permanent,  with  the  exception  of  the  battery,  and 
this  might  also  be  considered  so,  in  that  the  slight  amount  of  work 
it  has  to  perform  will  not  necessitate  its  being  re-charged  more 
than  once  a  year,  and  only  costs  a  few  pence  if  sent  to  an  electrician 
to  be  done.  This  form  of  battery  is  so  common  an  article  of 
commerce  that  it  scarcely  needs  description  here ;  as  it  is,  however, 
the  source  of  power,  a  little  must  be  said  respecting  its  action. 

Upon  the  top  of  the  jar  are  two  terminals,  soldered  respectively 
to  a  plate  of  carbon  and  a  rod  of  zinc.  These  are  called  the  poles, 
and,  while  unconnected  by  a  conductor  of  electricity — which,  to 
speak  roughly,  consist  of  metals  and  non-conductors  of  wax,  dried 
wood,  glass,  ebonite,  gutta-percha,  resinous  substances,  and  so  forth 
— no  action  takes  place  among  the  chemicals  and  metals  in  the 
receptacle ;  but  when  connected  a  re-arrangement  of  the  elements 
of  these  substances  takes  place,  and  developes  the  subtle  and  pecu¬ 
liar  energy  known  as  electricity  which  flows  through  the  conductor. 
This  course  of  the  current  is  called  the  “circuit,”  and  will  in  our 
case  be  of  copper  wire,  in  which  the  apparatus  for  utilising  the 
energy  will  be  placed  and  form  part  of  it.  A  covering  of  cotton  or 
silk  is  advisable  to  prevent  leakage  or  short-circuiting  through  some 
material  affording  a  path  of  less  resistance  between  the  poles  of  the 
battery  than  that  of  bells  and  wire. 

As  it  is  not  intended  to  allow  the  energy  to  waste  by  continuous 
action  of  the  battery,  but  to  make  it  available  at  the  right  moment 
to  perform  the  service  required,  the  line  is  severed  and  connected 
up  to  the  clock  in  such  a  manner  that  the  making  and  breaking  of 
the  circuit  is  controlled  by  its  agency  alone.  More  on  this  point  further 
on.  To  convert  the  cm  rent  into  the  servant :  the  quality  it  possesses 
of  magnetising  a  piece  of  soft  iron  placed  in  a  helix  of  covered 
copper  wire  through  which  it  is  passing,  and  therefore  conferring 
on  the  soft  iron  core,  while  under  its  influence,  the  property  of 
attracting  that  metal,  is  the  only  one  to  be  here  noticed.  The 
electric  bell  and  shutter  being  both  actuated  by  one  of  these 
electro-magnets,  and  the  whole  being  purchasable  ready  to  connect 
up  in  the  wire,  nothing  further  need  be  said  respecting  their 
construction. 


To  prepare  the  clock  for  its  office  :  provide  it  with  a  base  piece  if 
to  stand,  or  a  backing  if  to  hang,  of  thoroughly  dry  wood,  and 
secure  upon  the  dial  in  the  track  of  the  end  of  the  minute  hand  a 
little  flat  staple  of  wire  partially  embedded  in  ebonite  or  gutta¬ 
percha,  to  insulate  it  from  the  metal  of  the  dial  and  other  portions 
of  the  clock— one  of  the  ends  of  the  wire  to  run  through  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  insulator  to  a  terminal  also  set  in  it.  The  timepiece 
thus  becomes  a  contact-breaker  when  placed  in  circuit — by  connecting 
the  wire  from  one  pole  of  the  battery  to  the  terminal  of  the  contact 
on  the  dial,  and  that  from  the  other  pole  to  the  metal  framing  of  the 
clock  work— and  only  permits  a  passage  of  current  insulated  upon 
iii«*  di'tl  whilst  its  minute  hand  is  travelling  over  and  touching  the 
wire  staple. 

1  lie  electric  bell  and  electro-magnet  for  the  shutter  we  will  pass 
over,  in  supposing  them  to  have  been  bought  and  all  right  for 
fitting  up.  °  ® 

I  In-  shutter  for  the  lens  is  of  the  simplest  chai’acter.  It  is  com- 
l,.OSL‘<  a  P|ece  three-quarter  inch  deal,  in  length  about  three 
'imcs  the  diameter  of  the  hood  of  the  lens,  and  in  width  about 
t  wice  the  same.  At  the  lower  end  a  hole  is  cut  to  fit  on  the  hood, 
and  on  its  face,  a  little  more  than  the  width  of  the  aperture,  are 
glued  some  strips  of  wood  for  the  shutter  to  slide  in.  This  need  be 
1  |f  H  °no(ir  than  the  aperture  in  the  board,  and  when  raised 
mi  exposure  is  held  in  position  by  a  small  iron  bolt  which  is  drawn 
to  release  it  by  a  small  electro-magnet  fastened  on  one  side  of  the 
board. 

Having  provided  the  mechanism  —  battery,  clock,  bell,  and 
shutter— the  fitting  up  is  the  next  consideration.  In  the  first  place, 
connect  up  one  pole  of  the  battery,  by  means  of  covered  wire,  with 
the  works  of  the  clock.  The  union  thus  effected  may  be  looked 
upon  as  permanent,  because,  whether  the  clock  be  used  to  regulate 
one  or  many  cameras,  it  serves  for  all.  From  the  contact  on  the 


dial  a  piece  of  wire  is  taken  to  one  terminal  of  the  bell  »] 
length  connects  the  other  terminal  with  one  of  the  electro  n  | 
on  the  shutter,  and,  finally,  another  length  unites  the 
terminal  of  this  last  with  the  other  and  vacant  pole  of  the  1 
It  will  be  then  found,  as  stated  above,  that  the  circuit  k 
complete  when  the  hand  of  the  clock  touches  the  metallic  coiib 
its  dial,  the  action  of  the  contrivance  being  as  follows:  \V  , 
exposure  is  to  be  timed — say,  for  live  minutes — the  hand  * 
back  that  interval  from  this  contact,  and  the  shutter  drav  - ; 
bolted.  At  its  expiration  the  hand  makes  contact,  and,  com  tk 
the  circuit,  the  electric  energy  magnetises  the  soft  iron  cores  |i 
electro-magnets  of  the  bell  and  shutter,  enabling  them  to  «, 
iron  in  their  vicinity  and  perform  the  duty  required— to  . 
alarm  and  release  the  shutter,  which  falls  by  its  own  wei"  * 
terminates  the  exposure. 

Should  the  clock  be  required  to  regulate  the  exposin  | 
trivauces  of  several  cameras,  or  do  other  work  of  timing  -lt 
separately  or  simultaneously,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  fitting  f0r 
the  duty.  For  one  instrument  at  a  time  only  the  one  cont;  01i 
the  dial  is  needed.  This  on  being  connected  up  by  wire  to*  *j 
to  which  the  wires  from  the  various  apparatus  are  hroiitfif  ie 
current  is  carried  through  any  one  of  the  series  by  unitiBft  j, 
the  clock  wire  by  means  of  a  switch — a  strip  of  spring  s 
screwed  on  the  one  wire  and  capable  of  being  turned  to  toud  • 
of  the  other’s. 

For  simultaneous  regulation  a  slight  modification  of  the  \ 
will  be  necessary.  As  each  set  will  require  a  hand  and  contr  ,n 
the  face,  there  must  be  an  extension  of  the  hand  arbor  ( ie 
clock  to  admit  of  several  being  placed  upon  it.  The  hands, in, d 
of  being  put  on  a  square,  must  be  slid  upon  the  round  spindl  ,(j 
fit  sufficiently  tight  to  move  with  it ;  but  not  enough  to  prevei  ^ 
setting  back  of  any  one  of  them  upon  it.  A  key  or  cross  * 
on  the  end  of  the  arbor  will  be  very  desirable  for  checkin*  »y 
tendency  to  its  turning  with  the  hands.  The  contacts  must  be  in  i, 
as  it  were,  rising  outwards,  and  the  hands  respectively  of  su  le 
length  for  each  one.  If  half-a-dozen  or  fewer  be  used  they  mix 
placed  on  the  spindle  in  the  order  of  their  size,  the  sh  d 
one  first — each  one,  in  setting,  to  be  put  back  from  the  c  et 
to  which  it  has  been  paired.  In  employing  several  bells  j j 
should  be  chosen  differing  in  tone  as  much  as  possible,  to  id 
confusion. 

An  electrical  servant  of  the  above  description  can  be  us  iy 
employed  in  many  other  ways  besides  timing  exposureii 
fact  for  any  purpose  where  the  period  is  definite  and  known  b  «• 
hand.  Joiix  HabmI 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  INDUSTRIES. 

THE  SCIOPTICON  COMPANY. 
Desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  scioja 
as  regards  the  probable  demand  for  it  during  the  further' i« 
season  (for  the  lantern  trade  of  the  winter  makes  itself  felt  a  i“ 
manufacturers  several  months  in  advance),  we  took  occasion  t  ij 
a  visit  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  Sciopticon  Company  at  26,  ,?• 
brooke-row,  Islington,  London,  in  which  place  it  is  estabi  A 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  George  Smith — a  gentleman  U 
known  to  our  readers  as  an  able  writer  on  many  topics,  espe  y 
those  cognate  to  applied  optics  and  projection. 

But  Mr.  Smith  does  not  confine  himself  to  “scioptics"  alon  x 
he  has  also  entered  the  domain  of  photographic  apparatus  com  c- 
tion,  confining  himself  in  this  respect  to  what  are  mainly » 
own  inventions.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  Mr.  Smith  was  con  i- 
plating,  with  the  fond  eyes  of  a  parent,  his  latest  achievement  i  if 
way  of  camera  stands — the  “Manx  stand” — so  called,  as  Ex¬ 
plained,  as  being  an  embodiment  of  the  sentiment  conveyed  i  if 
Manx  motto,  Quocunque  jeceris  stabit.  This,  the  latest-born  ai  4 
portable  stands,  partakes  in  some  of  its  features  of  the  Kei  tt 
stand,  only  being  much  lighter,  while  the  lightness  is  not  secur  at 
the  expense  of  rigidity.  Without  a  drawing  it  is  very  diffiento 
convey  a  precise  idea  of  its  various  details;  but  we  may  say  tb in 
the  sliding  central  portion  of  the  leg,  by  which  the  height  is  adji  * 
to  suit  the  requirements  of  uneven  ground  or  elevation  of  poi  oi 
sight,  rigidity  is  conferred  upon  it  by  a  clever  adaptation 
the  T  system.  There  are  many  neatly-contrived  adjustments  n 
nectecl  with  the  Manx  stand,  indicating  thoughtful  care  througjU 
in  its  construction. 

Conversing  on  the  subject  of  the  size  of  camera  possessing 
balauce  of  advantages  for  the  amateur  tourist  photographer, jt 
Smith  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  quarter-plate  camera  fid  e 
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(iuirenlent  in  a  manner  more  perfectly,  perhaps,  limn  any 
in  proof  of  this  he  showed  us  his  own  working  outiit 
packed  in  a  leather  case.  It  comprised  a  camera  of  the 
ions  just  mentioned,  having  a  focussmg-range  extending 
vo  to'  twelve  inches;  a  small  battery  of  lenses,  also  part  of 
fit  providing  the  means  of  obtaining  photographs  at  either 
ity  of  this  great  focal  range,  or  anywhere  throughout  its 
A  supply  of  eight  plates  for  the  single  journey  is  contained 
double  dark  slides.  The  quarter -plate  size,  Mr.  Smith 
is  all  that  is  necessary  when  one  desires  to  print  from  the 
e  direct  on  to  lantern -size  plates  for  transparencies  of 
—  the  recognised  standard  dimensions  of  pictures  of  this 
vliile,  if  larger  prints  are  desired,  the  negative  is  sufficiently 
o  produce  them,  by  a  simple  system  of  enlarging,  up  to 
;  inches. 

cting  the  capabilities  of  single  achromatic  lenses  for  por- 
,  we  were  shown  by  Mr.  Smith  some  portraits  obtained  with 
anses  the  working  aperture  of  which  had  been  enlarged  to 
imply  sharp  enough  in  the  face  the  definition  of  the  parts  of 
ire  remote  from  the  face  was  of  a  pleasing  degree  of  softness, 
ting  favourably  in  this  respect  with  the  definition  obtained 
portrait  lens  having  a  large  angular  aperture,  by  which  some 
s  were  extremely  crisp  and  sharp,  while  others  contiguous, 
rated  on  another  plane,  were  quite  hazy  and  indistinct.  The 
,y  inherent  in  single  lenses  by  which  this  great  contrast  can 
iated  has  frequently  been  brought  before  our  readers. 

•e  is  a  material  known  as  “  vulcanised  fibre  ”  that  has  recently 
ntroduced,  and  likely  to  prove  of  great  value  in  various 
ments  of  photography,  which  we  saw  commercially  utilised 
first  time  during  our  visit.  This  material  is  up  to  the  present 
upplied  only  in  sheets,  these  being  of  various  degrees  of 
>ss.  It  is  said  to  be  prepared  with  parchmentised  paper ;  at 
i,  it  is  light,  impermeable  to  the  action  of  acids  or  alkalies, 
iexible,  and  exceedingly  tough.  Mr.  Smith  has  been  trying 
jet  of  employing  this  substance  instead  of  brass  for  making 
aphragms,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  value  for  this 


till  adheres  to  the  system,  introduced  by  himself,  of  provid- 
a  long  focal  range  in  the  camera  by  a  duplex  system  of  tail- 
— one  made  in  three  pieces,  and  wrapping  round  the  camera 
losed,  like  the  cover  of  a  book.  When  these  are  opened  out 
pt  in  a  distended  and  rigid  position  by  suitable  fasteners, 
1  iy  of  the  camera  can  travel  from  end  to  end  of  this  double 
le  tailboard. 

basement  of  the  sciopticon  premises  is  devoted  to  the  pro- 
i  of  moulds  and  the  printing  of  lantern  slides  by  the  Wood- 
rocess.  Here  stands  a  powerful  hydraulic  press,  by  which 
atine  reliefs  are  pressed  into  the  surface  of  the  lead  printing 
Of  these  latter  we  saw  several  hundreds  stacked  away  on 
,  all  being  classified  according  to  the  subjects.  A  distinguish- 
ture  of  lantern  slides  made  in  this  manner  is  the  transparency 
evji  the  darkest  shadows,  while  the  tone  is  entirely  at  the  option 
tl  printer,  who  can  employ  ink  of  any  colour  according  to  the 
li  tion  of  his  mind.  That  which  Mr.  Smith  has  adopted  as  a 
uid’d  colour  is  a  peculiar  sort  of  dark  brown,  which  he  finds 
el  with  more  general  acceptance  than  any  other.  It  is  of  a  tone 
!ic  like  that  which  characterised  the  transparencies  of  the  now 
’  ii ;  firm  of  Ferrier  and  Soulier,  of  Paris. 

Tire  are  also  several  printing-presses  here  of  simple  form,  but 
have  been  found  well  adapted  for  transparency  printing.  In 
ass  of  work  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  that  thin  plate- 
'e  employed.  This  department  of  photography,  we  may  here 
e,  is  one  with  which  Mr.  Smith  is  exceedingly  familiar, 
;vi ;  been  at  the  outset  a  pupil  and  an  assistant  of  Mr.  W.  B. 
bury’s,  and  having  for  several  years  subsequently  occupied  an 
tant  technical  position  in  the  Woodbury  type  department  of 
1  and  Co.,  Paris.  The  supply  of  lantern  slides  kept  ready  in 
is  both  great  and  varied.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  strong  believer  in 
icacy  of  the  double-wiclc  sciopticon  in  contrast  with  those  in 
the  light  is  obtained  from  three,  four,  and  even  five  wicks, 
insiders  that  the  slight  increase  of  illumination  is  dearly 
ised  by  the  greatly-increased  heat. 

were  shown  a  new  adapting  slide-holder  for  the  lantern  by 
the  effects  of  dissolving  views  could  be  obtained  when 
ring  a  single  lantern  only.  As  this  slide-holder  possesses 
m  eatures  which  we  think  exceptionally  valuable,  we  shall  defer 
e.  tails  connected  with  it  till  a  future  number,  more  especially 
n  ould  scarcely  be  said  to  be  in  quite  a  completed  form  at  the 
ri  °f  °ur  visit.  Still  we  may  here  state  what  effect  is  produced, 
lepcture  is  seen  fully  illuminated  Upon  the  screen,  the  source  of 


illumination  being  either  lime  or  petroleum;  a  diminution  of  the 
light  then  takes  place,  more  or  less  rapidly  at  the  option  of  the 
exhibitor,  until  it  culminates  in  an  instant  of  darkness,  after  which 
the  light  again  increases  to  full  intensity,  but  with  a  different  picture 
now  on  the  screen.  The  rapidity  with  which  one  plate  may  thus  be 
merged  into  another  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  exhibitor, 
who  can  either  prolong  the  transformation  during  a  quarter  of  a 
minute  or  flash  it  off  in  half-a-second.  The  means  by  which  this  is 
effected  will  form  the  subject  of  another  article  in  an  early 
number. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  premises  is  devoted  to  the  brass  work 
connected  with  a  growing  manufacturing  business,  in  which  metallic 
fittings  play  no  insignificant  part.  Mr.  Smith,  we  may  observe,  is 
quite  at  home  at  the  work-bench  and  turning-lathe  ;  and  in  this 
respect,  and  unlike  many  other  inventors,  he  possesses  the  advantage 
of  being  enabled  to  carry  his  special  ideas  into  practical  effect  with 
his  own  hands. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  PHOSPHITES  AND  VARIOUS 
ACIDS  IN  DEVELOPERS. 


The  objection  to  sulphite  of  soda  in  the  developer,  raised  in  these 
pages  some  time  ago — that  it  acts  as  a  restrainer — was  experimentally 
refuted  by  the  Editors,  who  proved  that  it,  by  itself,  acts  as  a  slow 
developer,  which  was  to  be  expected,  because  all  developers,  including 
pure  sulphite  of  soda,  are  absorbents  of  oxygen.  Another  reason  is 
that  it  has  a  feebly-alkaline  reaction,  and  the  presence  of  alkalies 
increases  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  silver  reducers.  Then,  again : 
sulphurous  acid  is  one  of  the  weakest  of  the  inorganic  acids.  It  is  not 
much  more  powerful  in  its  combinations  than  carbonic  acid ;  so  that 
there  are  certain  resemblances  between  carbonate  of  soda  and  sulphite 
of  soda — the  former,  however,  having  the  stronger  alkaline  reaction.  As 
sulphite  of  3oda  is  a  developer,  how  is  it  that  a  solution  of  it  rendered 
slightly  acid  preserves  pyrogallic  acid  ?  This  may  be  because  there  is 
so  very  much,  matter  in  the  concentrated  solution  to  oxidise,  and 
because  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  is  such  that  when  its  upper 
surface  is  oxidised  the  thin  film  acts  partially  as  a  protecting  layer 
upon  the  bulk  of  the  liquid  below.  Without  the  sulphite  the  oxidised 
layer  sinks  in  streams  to  the  bottom  of  the  solution,  fresh  liquid  takes 
its  place,  to  be  in  turn  oxidised,  and  so  the  whole  mass  discolours 
rapidly.  The  oxidised  solution  is  a  brownish-yellow  vegetable  dye. 

Undoubtedly  sulphite  of  soda  slows  development,  which  is  a  different 
thing  from  slowing  the  plate.  To  operators  not  in  a  hurry  from  com¬ 
mercial  stress  or  other  reasons,  the  lengthening  of  the  time  of  develop¬ 
ment  by  a  minute  or  two  is  an  advantage  rather  than  otherwise.  The 
whole  operation  is  then  more  under  control,  and  it  is  easier  to  hit  the 
proper  intensity,  thereby  avoiding  subsequent  strengthening  or  re¬ 
ducing  of  the  negative. 

Wishing  to  know  the  function  of  acids  in  the  sulphite  of  soda  deve¬ 
loper,  and  to  what  extent  different  acids  affect  the  colour  of  the  image, 
I  tried  several  new  developers,  all  of  which  worked  well.  The  first 
picture  was,  however,  developed  with  the  usual  sulpho-pyrogallol  de¬ 
veloper,  slightly  acidified  with  citric  acid  in  order  to  compare  it  with 
the  others.  The  acidulated  sulpho-pyrogallol  and  bromide  of  potas¬ 
sium  were  applied  first  to  the  film  that  it  might  obtain  the  benefit  of 
the  action  of  the  free  acid  before  the  latter  was  neutralised  by  ammonia. 
By  soaking  the  plate  in  this  way  for  more  than  a  minute,  and  brushing 
its  surface  under  the  liquid  before  the  addition  of  the  ammonia,  it  is 
easier  to  obtain  clean,  unspotted,  and  dense  negatives.  Soaking  the 
plate  with  water  alone  before  development  has  always  had  a  bad  effect 
in  my  experience. 

The  following  are  the  new  developers  tried.  I  he  sulphite  of  soda 
used  was  the  recrystallised  variety ;  all  the  chemicals  employed  were 
those  of  Messrs.  Hopkin  and  Williams,  except  the  pyrogallol,  which 
was  Schering’s.  In  all  cases,  of  course,  the  acid  was  put  in  the  liquid 


before  the  pyrogallol  was  added. 

1.  Lactic  Acid. 

The  stock  solution  consisted  of — 

Lactic  acid  .  <30  minims. 

Saturated  solution  of  -sulphite  of  soda  .  1  ounce. 

Pyrogallol .  45  grains. 


In  this  and  all  the  succeeding  experiments,  before  developing,  one  part 
of  the  stock  solution  was  added  to  fifteen  of  water  containing  the 
bromide,  and  the  ammonia  was  added  after  the  plate  had  been  treated 
in  the  manner  already  stated.  The  above  stock  solution  at  once  took  a 
faint,  pinkish  straw  colour. 

2.  Bisulphite  of  Soda. 


The  stock  solution  consisted  of — 

Saturated  solution  of  bisulphite  of  soda  .  1  ounce. 

Pyrogallol  . . . •  45  grains. 

This  salt  is  strongly  acid  to  test  paper;  in  fact,  it  will  dissolve  zinc, 
and  undergo  decomposition  in  the  process.  The  solution  was  of  a 
feebly- tinted,  blackisli-green  colour.  Bisulphite  of  soda  is  much  less 
soluble  in  water  than  the  sulphite. 
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3.  Sulphurous  Acid  and  Sulphite  of  Potash. 

Water .  1  ounce. 

Sulphite  of  potash  .  2  drachms. 

Sulphurous  acid  .  1  drachm. 

Pyrogallol . . :  45  grams. 

The  sulphite  of  potash  had  au  alkaline  reaction,  and  the  above 
quantity  of  sulphurous  acid  made  it  but  slightly  acid.  The  solution 
was  of  a  dark,  sage-green  colour. 

4.  Carbolic  Acid. 

Saturated  solution  of  carbolic  acid  in  water . .  1  drachm. 

Water  .  7  drachms. 

Pyrogallol  .  45  grains. 

At  the  time  of  mixing,  this  solution  was  colourless ;  but  it  gradually 
took  on  a  yellowish-brown  tint,  and  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  became 
the  colour  of  ordinary  negative  varnish.  Carbolic  acid  or,  more  pro¬ 
perly  speaking,  phenol,  is  not  an  acid  at  all ;  the  behaviour  of  this 
developer  was,  therefore,  unlike  the  others,  as  stated  farther  on. 

5.  Phosphorus  Acid. 

Water  . . .  1  ounce. 

Phosphite  of  potash  . . .  110  grains. 

Pyrogallol . . . .  ■  •  45  ,, 

The  phosphite  of  potash  had  an  acid  reaction  of  its  own.  The  solution 
was  a  dark,  sage-green  colour,  and  slightly  opalesceut  before  and  after 
filtering.  In  three  weeks  it  exhibited  symptoms  of  slight  turbidity, 
but  was  possibly  only  ridding  itself  of  that  which  caused  the  opales¬ 
cence. 

G.  Phosphorus  and  Citric  Acids. 

Water .  7  drachms. 

Phosphite  of  soda  . 220  grains. 

Solution  of  one  drachm  of  citric  acid  in 

eight  drachms  of  water  .  120  minims. 

Pyrogallol  .  45  grains. 

The  phosphite  of  soda  had  an  acid  reaction;  but  on  adding  the  pyro¬ 
gallol  it  went  a  dark  colour,  so  I  added  the  above  citric  acid,  which  at 
once  partially  decolourised  it.  I  do  not  now  think  that  the  addition  of 
the  citric  acid  was  necessary  ;  for  the  dark  colours  struck  with  the 
phosphite  salts  appear  to  be  harmless,  and  do  not  show  in  the  de¬ 
veloper  when  first  diluted  for  use.  The  stock  developer  now  under 
notice  assumed  a  greenish-brown  colour. 

The  general  result  of  the  trial  of  all  these  developers  was  to  show 
that,  with  ordinary  exposures,  the  particular  acid  in  the  developer 
has  very  little  influence  on  the  colour  of  the  image,  though  it  has  much 
on  the  colour  of  the  developer.  The  free  acids  in  these  developers  all 
acted  as  restrainers,  with  the  development  conducted  in  the  manner 
already  stated.  In  fact,  with  the  very  acid,  bisulphite  of  soda,  No.  2 
developer,  more  than  treble  the  usual  exposure  of  the  plate  was 
necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  exposures  were  lengthened  and 
the  developers  made  more  acid  the  vigour  of  the  images  increased,  and 
acquired  more  the  characteristics  of  those  taken  on  chloride  of  silver 
gelatine  plates.  I  am  not  sure  whether  by  following  out  these 
principles  it  may  not  be  possible  to  get  the  same  class  of  transparencies 
as  with  chloride  plates,  and  to  avoid  the  long  exposures  to  lamp-light 
on  the  one  hand,  or  to  burning  magnesium  on  the  other,  as  well  as  to 
avoid  keeping  one  set  of  plates  for  transparency  printing  and  another 
description  of  plates  for  the  camera. 

According  to  Miller,  sulphite  of  potash  in  solution  undergoes  slow 
decomposition  in  closed  bottles;  and  a  recent  paragraph  in  these  pages 
announced  that  a  French  chemist  had  stated  that  sulphite  of  soda  in 
solution  slowly  decomposes.  The  latter  paragraph  may  have  merely 
meant  the  ordinary  decomposition  by  oxidation ;  but  if  it  meant  decom¬ 
position  in  closed  bottles  the  subject  should  receive  attention.  Watts 
says  that  the  solutions  of  the  phosphites  alter  little  by  exposure  to  air, 
so  there  is  a  probability  of  advantage  in  substituting  them  for  the 
sulphites  in  developers. 

These  experiments  proved  to  me  that  variations  in  the  amount  of 
free  acid  in  the  sulphite  class  of  developers  affect  the  results — whether 
more  so  by  my  method  of  applying  the  developer  than  by  other  methods 
I  cannot  say;  but,  as  the  citrates  of  the  alkalies  are  powerful  retarding 
agents,  it  is  probable  there  is  restraining  in  every  case.  A  bad  sample 
of  sulphite  of  soda  is  a  mischievous  thing,  because  the  decomposition  of 
any  free  carbonate  of  soda  in  it,  when  citric  acid  is  added,  produces  the 
strong  restrainer,  citrate  of  soda,  in  the  solution;  therefore  the  sulphite 
of  soda  should  be  pure  and  recrystallised. 

In  all  cases  litmus  paper  should  be  called  into  use  when  mixing  the 
sulphite  developer.  When  the  solution  is  but  just  neutralised,  or  but 
faintly  acid,  it  has  much  more  tendency  to  fog  the  plates  than  if  a  little 
more  acid  be  added.  The  stock  developer  may  give  a  fairly-strong 
reddening  of  litmus  paper  before  the  acid  is  in  sufficient  ascendancy  to 
effect  retardation  of  practical  importance  ;  but  the  chances  of  fog  are 
greatly  diminished.  Some  of  the  discrepant  experiences  of  various  new 
users  of  the  sulphite  of  soda  developer  may  have  been  due  to  their 
following  one  formula,  and  mixing  the  same  quantity  of  citric  acid 
with  different  samples  of  sulphite  of  soda.  The  latter  must  be  pure  to 
be  sure  of  good  results,  and  the  mixing  should  be  dope  with  the  aid  of 
the  information  given  by  test  papers. 


As  an  example  of  the  danger  of  using  different  samples  of  sulphite  of 
soda  indiscriminately,  it  may  be  mentioned  tlmt  while  at  Lucenu  1 
received  a  French  sample  of  the  salt,  aud  did  not  recognise  it  it 
appearance  was  so  “chalky.”  Seven  ounces  of  saturated  solution 
it  were  made  and  filtered,  and  having  no  litmus  paper  at  my  hotel  J 
took  the  solution  to  Herr  Brunch,  of  Zuricherstrasse,  to  be  rendered 
very  slightly  acid  before  adding  the  pyrogallol.  He  informed  me  of  a 
more  delicate  test  than  litmus  paper,  namely,  a  very  weak  solution  of 
cyanine,  the  beautiful  blue  colour  of  which  is  destroyed  by  the  feeblest 
trace  of  acid  in  any  liquid  added  to  it.  To  hit  this  neutral  point  wc 
had  to  put  into  the  seven  ounces  of  solution  at  least  a  quarter  of  au 
ounce  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  that  acid  being  selected  for  the  purpose 
of  liberating  a  little  free  sulphurous  acid.  The  quantity  of  carbonate 
of  soda  in  the  original  sample  of  “sulphite”  may  therefore  be  imagined 
and  had  the  neutralisation  been  performed  with  citric  acid  a  heavy 
amount  of  the  powerful  restrainer,  citrate  of  soda,  would  have  been  in 
the  developer.  This  abundantly  shows  the  necessity  for  using  test 
papers  or  test  solutions,  and  pure  chemicals,  in  making  the  sulphite  of 
soda  developer.  This  developer  ivorks  best  when  not  quite  neutral  • 
it  should  have  a  moderately-strong  acid  reaction.  1  did  not  find  that 
sulphate  of  soda  acted  very  strongly  as  a  restrainer,  much  of  it  as  the 
solution  contained.  Many  salts,  containing  more  oxygen  than  the 
sulphites,  act  as  restraiuers  in  chemical  actions.  Au  article  by  Mr. 
Hood  in  a  back  number  of  the  Philosophical.  Mayaunc  states  that  the 
oxidation  of  ferrous  sulphate  through  chlorate  of  potash  is  retarded  by 
the  presence  of  the  sulphates  of  potash,  soda,  ammonia,  and  other 
salts,  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  each  inactive  salt  added.  In 
photography  any  tendency  to  yield  oxygen  checks  development,  and 
any  tendency  to  absorb  oxygen  increases  the  energy  of  development  : 
even  salts  chemically  inactive  seem  to  exercise  some  little  “strain  in 
either  the  one  or  the  other  direction. 

On  my  notes  are  the  following  items  of  further  information  about 
j  the  six  developers  already  mentioned 

The  lactic  acid  developer,  No.  1,  gave  a  bright  image,  which  came 
out  rapidly.  This  acid  possesses  much  power  in  the  way  of  preventing 
the  decolourising  to  any  great  extent  of  the  pyrogall(»r.stock  soluiiun, 
which  in  three  weeks  has  undergone  no  visible  change.  The  lacti< 
acid  used  was  not  very  strong,  but  that  known  as  “medicinal," 
specific  gravity  1040. 

Developer  No.  2,  with  bisulphite  of  soda,  was  so  acid  that  it  re¬ 
quired  about  three  times  as  much  ammonia  as  the  other  develops 
to  energise  it.  1  find  the  curious  remark  on  my  notes  that  tin' 
plate  developed  with  it  took  longer  than  the  others  to  fix  in  the  thio¬ 
sulphate  of  soda  solution,  but  this  requires  verification  by  more  ex¬ 
perience. 

The  sulphite  of  potash  developer,  No.  3,  presented  no  unusual 
features.  The  carbolic  acid  developer,  No.  4,  darkened  rapidly  over 
the  plate;  in  short,  it  behaved  just  like  the  ordinary  pyrogallol 
developer  without  sulphite,  aud  the  image  came  out  quickly.  No.  5, 
with  phosphite  of  potash,  gave  a  vigorous  image;  the  diluted  de¬ 
veloper  became  slightly  opalescent.  No.  0,  with  phosphite  of  soda  aud 
much  citric  acid,  gave  one  of  the  best  transparencies  of  the  series;  but 
the  exposure  was  necessarily  longer  than  with  plates  for  development 
in  a  less  acid  solution.  The  developer  acquired  a  deep  colour— not 
irregularly;  yet  I  do  not  thiuk  it  was  more  decomposed  than  if  the 
ordinary  sulphite  developer  had  been  used.  These  colours  of  the 
liquids  are  very  deceptive,  and,  as  a  rule,  are  harmless,  forming  uo 
guide  as  to  the  relative  amount  of  decomposition  going  on  in  various 
developers.  The  phosphite  of  soda  developer  took  the  colour  of  strong 
old  ale  over  the  plate. 

All  these  stock  solutions  work  well ;  and,  as  I  use  them  up,  if  they 
should  present  any  peculiarities  not  yet  observed,  any  such  points  of 
interest  will  be  published.  W.  H.  Harrison. 


ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

Oxygen  explosions  still  to  the  fore !  I  suppose,  also,  they  will  be  till 
the  arrival  of  the  millenium.  The  first  time  a  man  starts  exhibiting 
lime-light,  if  he  be  not  thoroughly  ignorant,  he  is  generally  in  a  state 
of  nervous  tremor ;  and  when  he  makes  oxygen,  if  he  have  heard  any¬ 
thing  about  its  danger — a  problematical  occurrence,  by-the-bye— he 
almost  buys  a  suit  of  plate  armour  against  possible  explosions.  But 
after  a  few  trials,  wlien  lie  finds  the  whole  thing  so  simple,  he  rapidly 
proves  the  truth  of  the  adage,  “Too  much  familiarity  breeds  con¬ 
tempt,”  and  he  has  nothing  but  wonder  for  the  fools  who  have  “  blow¬ 
ups,”  till,  perhaps,  some  clay  lie  finds  himself  testing  the  strength  of 
the  ceiling  with  his  head.  \Yhen,  however,  the  work  is  delegated  to 
ignorant  servants,  the  occasional  occurrence  of  accident  is  an  actual 
necessity,  and  the  wonder  is  that  there  are  not  more  of  them.  Even  if 
the  clanger  be  well  known  to  them,  and  steps  devised  to  prevent 
accident,  they  will  not  make  use  of  them.  There  are  manufacturers 
who  will  not  have  their  steam-boilers  examined  by  an  official  examiner 
as  they  might  be  put  to  expense  in  repairing  them ;  aud  there  are  work¬ 
men  who  load  the  safety-valve.  The  same  class  of  treatment  is  given  to 
gas  bags,  and  would  be  to  nitro-glycerine  if  it  could  be  turned  on  by  a 
tap.  One  has  only  to  observe  the  usual  course  of  jn’oceeding  when 
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>  is  an  escape  of  gas.  Most  people,  know  that  if  it  get  alight  it 
wi  explode,  so  the  common  plan  is  to  strike  a  light  at  once  and  apply 
it  here  the  gas  smells  strongest,  with  the  idea,  I  presume,  of  ascer- 
os  whether  it  is  dangerous.  Unfortunately,  too  many  of  these 
persons  carry  the  knowledge  to  the  grave.  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
it  to  be  supposed  that  I  would  deprecate  any  attempt  to  introduce 
rUards;  the  more,  and  the  better  in  quality  they  are,  the  fewer 
accidents  there  will  be.  But  it  is  useless  for  anyone  to  expect 
ict  immunity  from  accident  when  the  ordinary  plan  of  the  workman, 
imagines  that  the  gas  has  got  mixed,  is  to  apply  a  light  to  the  tap 
scertain  the  fact.  The  minstrels  who  were  performing  at  Drury- 
where  the  accident  recently  took  place  deserve  a  medal  for  their 
ir  ence  of  mind,  for  it  prevented  the  occurrence  of  a  panic.  As 
(,i  as  the  noise  showed  something  to  be  wrong  they  interpolated  a 
c  comic  remarks,  and  led  the  audience  to  believe  that  it  formed  part 
of  lie  entertainment. 


xplosive  substances  seem  to  connect  themselves  most  closely  with 
ol  tography.  With  ether,  pyroxyline,  oxyhydrogen,  &c.,  so  constantly 
i  ise,  no  wonder  the  fire  insurance  companies  make  us  pay  heavily; 
u  now  we  have  still  more  dangerous  chemicals  suggested.  M. 

;  ;ard  has  proposed  iodide  of  nitrogen  as  a  light  measurer — a  chemical 
m  ch  will  literally  explode  by  a  breath  of  wind,  and  cannot  be  kept 
h|uantities  of  more  than  a  few  grains  at  a  time.  I  note  a  correspon¬ 
ds  of  this  Journal  writes  to  the  Editors  to  know  if  iodine  dissolved 
i  mnnonia  would  remove  very  bad  silver  stains.  He  is  informed  that 
t  y  will,  but  is  cautioned  to  keep  iodine  always  in  excess  to  avoid  the 
f  mation  of  the  above-named  terrible  compound.  But  why  use  such 
i  ompound  at  all  ?  A  preliminary  treatment  with  strong  solution  of 
dine,  followed  by  cyanide  or  even  hypo.,  is  quicker  than  any  plan 
]  0Wn.  It  is  incontestably  superior  in  point  of  efficacy  to  any  other 
m  published ;  but  it  has  not  been  told  more  than  a  thousand  times, 

I  presume  it  is  not  generally  known. 

Mr.  W.  Coles’s  paper  on  Altering  the  Density  of  Gelatine  Negatives 
is  a  most  useful  one,  though,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  could  not 
dude  all  good  methods.  He  must  be  a  courageous  man,  for  he 
sitively  admitted  that  it  was  possible  for  him  to  make  an  error  of 
Igment  in  the  density  of  a  negative.  My  experience  of  photographers 
that,  like  doctors  and  lawyers,  they  never  make  a  mistake.  Mr. 
les  no  doubt  believes  with  me  the  philosophical  dictum — “  Show  me 
man  who  never  made  a  mistake  and  I  will  show  you  a  fool.” 

Mr.  E.  Dunmore,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Parent  Society,  made  a 
ry  pertinent  remark  anent  permanency.  He  said  the  word  “might 
,ve  a  very  elastic  meaning ;  it  might  be  used  as  meaning  indestructi- 
[ity  or  durability.”  I  can  give  him  an  instance  showing  that  the 
iblic  may  put  the  former  construction  upon  the  word.  A  reception- 
om  attendant  was  showing  to  a  lady  a  beautiful  picture  in  water 
lour  upon  a  carbon  print  which  had  just  left  the  artist’s  hands  and 
as  not  yet  framed.  “  This  is  done  by  the  permanent  process.”  “  Is 
”  was  the  reply,  and  the  lady  quickly  rubbed  the  face  of  the  picture 
itli  her  gloved  finger  before  she  could  be  interfered  with.  Tableau! 

I  see  that  Mr.  H.  B.  Berkeley  has  been  complaining  about  the  reports 
the  journals  of  the  meetings  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
ritain.  He  says: — “Under  the  present  system  of  publication  of  a 
an-official  character  such  errors  must  remain  inevitable.”  Mr. 
erkeley  is  nothing  if  not  logical.  Where  is  the  logic  here  ?  By  the 
ame  argument  all  the  summaries  that  appear  in  the  daily  papers 
Iven  are  necessarily  inaccurate  ! 

I  was  much  interested  in  reading  the  account  of  the  method  of 
etting  rid  of  obtrusive  backgrounds  that  the  editor  of  the  Photo- 
raphic  Times  (New  York)  devised.  He  made  bonfires,  and  the  smoke 


brined  a  screen  that  quite  obscured  the  objectionable  parts.  Our  old 
riend  is  a  lucky  man,  or  deserves  to  be ;  but  was  not  the  wind  a  very 
onvenient  wind  on  the  occasions  he  named — never  once  blowing  the 
irnoke  the  wrong  way,  on  to  the  foreground  instead  of  off  it ! 

Photography  and  fine  art  are  again  in  collision  on  the  continent. 
This  time  there  is  actually  on  view  a  photograph  and  a  painting  of  the 
same  spot— the  interior  of  a  studio — with  similar  surroundings,  and  the 
lainter  is  accused  of  undue  use  of  the  photograph.  The  jury  of  honour, 
however,  has  acquitted  him.  This  artist  did  not  adopt  a  safe  plan  ;  he 
should  have  got  hold  of  a  beautiful  landscape  photograph,  the  result  of 
thought  and  clever  selection  by  an  educated  photographer ;  no  one  would 
have  blamed  him  then,  as  that  sort  of  thing  is  considered  all  right. 

Photography  in  colours  once  more  and  not  a  secret  process,  the 
whole  being  given  to  the  world  without  fee  or  reward  !  See  report  of  a 
meeting  of  the  St.  Helens  Photographic  Section.  I  did  not  hear 
of  any  picture  being  shown  that  had  been  executed  by  the  process.  We 
shall  see  what  we  shall  see  ! 


Mr.  J.  R.  Sawyer’s  remarks  about  coloured  light  in  dark  rooms  was 
quite  to  the  point;  in  well-arranged  works  they  do  not  stare  at  the 
light.  In  the  first  place,  the  workman  has  his  work  to  look  at ;  and, 
in  the  second,  even  if  his  eyes  did  wander,  there  should  always  be  an 
'opaque  screen  between  them  and  the  direct  glare  of  the  light.  It  is 
{only  our  dark-room  visitors  who  stave  at  the  windows  and  say — 
(!  does  not  the  light  dazzle  your  eyes  ?”  Eke  is  Laxce. 


WHERE  TO  GO  WITH  TJiE  <  AM  ERA. 


[It  is  hoped  that  this  series  of  articles  will  he  continued  at  regular  and  freauent 
tervals  during  the  vacation  months,  and  we  shall  he  glad  to  receive  contributions 
the  series  from  any  friends  able  to  treat  of  new  and  interesting  ground. 


AMONG  THE  ALPS  IN  JUNE. 

Although  weather  in  Switzerland  was  very  bad  during  July.  188J,  w. 
were  fortunate  in  having  seventeen  perfect  days  among  the  Alps  in  .1  um- 
The  passage  from  Southampton  to  Havre  on  the  night  of  the  19th  was 
exceptionally  smooth,  and  the  journey  was  continued  via  Rouen,  Paris, 
and  Dijon  to  Lausanne  without  a  break. 

About  four  o’clock  on  Wednesday  morning  the  train  wound  above  the 
gorges  of  the  J ura.  Heavy  mists  clang  to  the  pine-clad  mountains,  and 
the  meadows  were  carpeted  with  forget-me-nots  and  what  appeared  to 
be  narcissus.  There  is  a  solemn  beauty  about  the  Jura  that  is  most  im¬ 
pressive— “  foresplendouring,”  as  Carlyle  would  say,  the  greater  glories 
of  the  high  Alps.  Lausanne,  the  last  resting-place  of  Kemble,  was 
reached  about  nine  o’clock,  and  Ouehy  shortly  after,  where  we  slept 
for  the  first  time.  The  main  features  of  interest  at  Gueliy  are  the 
old  Clock  Tower,  the  washerwomen  (each  standing  at  her  tub),  and  the 
water-carriers  ;  these  are  very  picturesque. 

Thursday  was  superb,  and  we  left  early  by  boat  for  Chillon.  The  old 
castle  on  the  lake  with  its  background  of  hills  glowing  with  colour, 
between  and  above  which  rise  the  snow-clad  mountains,  formed  a  picture 
never  to  be  forgotten  even  amongst  the  grander  scenery  of  the  Alps. 

Eight  o’clock  next  morning  found  us  on  our  way  through  the  Rhone 
valley,  vid  Brigne,  to  Bel  Alp.  Skirting  the  lake  we  saw  the  railway 
to  Glion  (a  mountain  village)  in  progress.  It  is  now  open,  and  is  said 
to  be  (excepting  Vesuvius)  the  steepest  railway  in  the  world.  The 
gradient  is  fifty-seven  per  cent.,  and  the  line  nearly  700  metres  long. 

At  St.  Maurice  we  changed  trains.  There  is  half-an- hour’s  stay  here. 
We  did  not  see  the  fine  grotto  here,  thinking  half-an-hour  insufficient.* 
There  had  been  heavy  rain  about  three  in  the  morning,  so  that  the  op¬ 
pressive  air  of  the  Rhone  valley  was  in  as  good  condition  as  it  ever 
can  be  with  its  miles  of  stagnant  swamp.  We  saw  the  cascade  of 
Pissevaclie  ;  it  was  very  full,  and  makes  a  beautiful  plate.  Near  here 
is  the  Gorge  du  Trient,  which  also  makes  an  interesting  picture. 
Further  up  the  valley,  on  the  edge  of  a  snow-clad  giant,  blushed  the 
exquisite  pink  of  the  Alpine  rose. 

At  Martigny  the  Rhone  turns  a  sharp  angle  and  accompanies  the  rail 
up  the  valley  to  Brigne,  which  we  reached  about  half-past  two.  The 
porter  of  the  Hotel  d’Angleterre  speaks  English  as  well  as  an  English¬ 
man,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  porters  of  the  Swiss  hotels  all  speak  English. 
They  accompany  the  omnibuses  to  meet  the  trains  ;  therefore  all  you 
have  to  do,  if  you  speak  neither  French  nor  German,  is  (having  decided 
upon  your  hotel  before  arriving)  to  make  at  once  for  the  right  omnibus 
and  address  yourself  in  English  to  the  porter. 

After  lunching  at  Brigne  we  started  on  foot  to  climb  Bel  Alp,  sonic 
7,000  feet.  Crossing  the  Rhone  at  Brigne  we  soon  began  to  ascend 
a  bridle-path,  which  is  very  steep,  and  more  or  less  a  staircase  of  large 
stones.  Here  and  there  watercourses  overflowed  the  path,  rendering  it 
muddy  and  disagreeable.  Valais  is  a  Catholic  canton,  and  around  the 
chalets  on  our  way  the  dirt  and  mire  were  indescribable.  We  had  not 
ascended  far  when  we  found  the  Turk’s-cap  lily,  pink  with  red  spots, 
growing  abundantly.  I  believe  it  to  be  the  martagon  lily.  As  we 
ascended,  the  grandeur  of  the  viexv  rising  behind  us  defies  description. 
In  the  front  a  mountain  torrent  born  of  the  snows  above,  Ben  Alp,  came 
rushing  down,  forming  here  and  there  beautiful  pictures  for  artist 
or  photographer. 

At  something  over  two  hours  and  a-quarter  we  reached  the  half-way 
house.  Here  we  had  milk,  and  the  horses  fed  on  black  bread.  It 
was  past  eight  in  the  evening  when  we  readied  the  Hotel  Bel  Alp. 
The  air  was  quite  frosty,  and  we  were  glad  to  take  advantage  of  a 
large  wood  fire  beside  which  to  dine.  It  was  too  late  to  see  anything 
after  dinner,  but  next  morning  revealed  one  of  the  finest  panoramas 
in  Switzerland  in  a  semicircle  before  us. 

Wrapped  in  garments  of  eternal  snow  the  mountains  stood  lil.c 
saints  in  robes  of  righteousness.  First  came  the  Weisshorn,  next 
the  Matterhorn,  the  Mischabel,  the  Fletchhorn,  Monte  Rosa,  and 
several  other  peaks.  From  the  Sparrenliorn,  three  hours  up  behind  the 
hotel,  a  more  splendid  view  is  obtained.  Five  minutes  off  is  the 
“  Maison  de  Tyndall,"  and  certainly  the  professor  has  shown  his 
appreciation  of  air,  which  we  thought  unrivalled.  There  arc  two 
hotels,  botli  belonging  to  Klingele.  The  new  one  looks  straight  on  t<> 
the  great  Aletsch  Glacier — “the  widest,  the  longest,  and  the  grandest 
glacier  of  the  Alps” — at  once  a  marvel  and  a  terror.  The  border  line 
on  the  Eggischorn  side — which  seen  from  this  great  height  appeal's  a 
short  walk — is  fifteen  miles  long,  and  takes  fourteen  hours  to  traverse. 

On  the  path  to  the  glacier  ive  found  the  yellow  violets  (Viola 
biflora),  and  round  the  liotvl  masses  of  Gentiana  vena,  (1-utiona 
I  acaulis,  violas  of  different  shades,  crocuses,  Tvndunclla  Al/iim, 
myosotis,  blue  and  white,  and  many  other  flowers  unknown.  I  had 
with  me  a  ~i \  x  5  camera,  and  here  1  took  several  plates  -notably  one 
of  the  Great  Aletsch  Glacier,  which  l  thought  good,  but  which  v  s 
broken  in  going  home.  My  bottles  were  each  in  boxwood  cases,  but. 
nevertheless,  one  bottle  was  broken  to  pieces.  I  used  Bennett  s  slow 
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plates.  The  exposure  was  generally  nine  seconds,  the  Alps  being  covered 
with  a  black  card  kept  moving  until  the  last  two  seconds.  1  received 
this  hint  from  a  gentleman  of  great  Alpine  experience,  who  advised  the 
card  in  preference  to  a  flap  shutter. 

All  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday  the  Alps  were  cloudless.  Finer 
weather  could  not  be;  and  the  sunrise  on  Sunday  morning  at  Bel  Alp 
will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  privileged  to  see  it. 

On  Monday,  June  25th,  we  went  down  to  Brigue.  Soon  after  leaving 
the  Bel  Alp  Hotel  we  came  to  a  fir  wood  gemmed  with  Anemone  var 
sulphurea,  and  further  on  found  Authericum  (Parcidisia)  liliastrnm — 
otherwise’ called  “St.  Bruno’s  lily.”  The  word  “parcidisia”  is  very 
applicable  to  the  purity  of  this  flower,  and  it  grew  in  profusion.  We  found 
several  more  flowers  we  knew,  but  the  number  of  the  beautiful  unknown 
prevailed.  Our  horses  having  preceded  us  to  Brigue,  the  mditre  d’ hotel 
took  upon  himself  to  send  a  carriage  to  meet  us  at  the  bridge,  which 
was  fortunate,  for  we  had  not  been  five  minutes  in  the  hotel  before  a 
violent  thunderstorm  came  on.  Rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  lightning 
was  magnificent.  This  storm  cleared  the  air,  and,  as  before,  we  had  a 
cool  journey  through  the  Rhone  Valley. 

Leaving  Brigue  about  seven  next  morning  we  reached  Inteiflaken  that 
evening  about  nine.  Interlaken  is  charming.  Nearly  all  the  houses 
arc  built  in  chdlet  style.  The  shops  are  good,  and  the  place  is  highly 
picturesque,  bright,  and  clean.  But  I  was  disappointed  in  the  Jungfrau 
as  seen  from  Interlaken.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  after  the  grand 
panorama  of  Bel  Alp — the  Mischabel  alone  being  fifteen  thousand  feet 
hh'h?  However,  the  weather  was  perfect,  and  on  Wednesday  we  drove  to 
Grindelwald,  where  I  took  several  plates.  I  greatly  regretted  not 
having  the  camera  with  me  at  the  Gorge  of  the  Liltschine.  The  time 
was  between  nine  and  ten  a.m. ,  and  the  light  was  just  right.  We  went 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  glacier,  and  there  the  fantastic  shapes  of  ice 
made  a  wonderful  picture. 

Next  day  we  drove  to  Sauterbrunnen.  The  road  is 'very  beautiful, 
the  white  Lutschine  on  one  side  and  the  pine-clad  mountains  on  the 
other.  At  Lauterbrunnen,  the  “Staubbach,”  or  dustfall,  was  full.  It 
falls  at  one  leap  9S0  feet,  and  it  is  so  airy  that  a  strong  wind  will  blow’ 
it  considerably  out  of  its  perpendicular.  I  got  a  good  plate  of  it,  aud 
also  of  the  Trtimmelbach — a  fall  about  a  mile  down  the  valley.  There 
are,  I  believe,  twenty-five  falls  here,  and  these  two  are  the  finest.  The 
Avord  “Lauterbrunnen”  means  “nothing  but  fountains.”  There  are  a 
quantity  of  trout  in  the  Lutschine,  and  it  seems  a  pity  to  serve  them, 
as  was  done,  before  they  were  half  grown. 

Early  on  the  29th  we  started  for  Miirren.  The  bridle-path  from 
Lauterbrunnen  is  steep,  but  not  nearly  so  evil  as  the  Bel  Alp  staircase. 
The  view  going  up  is  magnificent.  The  Jungfrau,  Monch,  Breithorn, 
and  Eiger  seem  very  near,  and  splendid  pictures  can  be  taken  en  route. 
Halfway  up  is  a  small  inn,  and  close  by  the  Staubbach  takes  her  leap 
into  the  valley  below.  After  two  hours  and  a-quarter  we  arrived  at 
the  Hotel  des  Alpes.  It  is  a  first-rate  hotel,  with  a  flue  billiard-room 
and  every  luxury,  even  to  a  hairdresser.  This  hairdresser  is  an  intel¬ 
ligent  little  man.  He  showed  us  over  their  museum,  which  is  very 
interesting,  and  told  us  he  often  saw  chamois  on  the  black  Monch.  He 
said  the  license  had  been  raised  to  over  four  pounds,  owing  to  the 
chamois  having  been  killed  down.  They  had  two  owls  alive  and 
several  fine  rough-coated  St.  Bernards.  When  one  considers  that  all 
the  velvet  couches,  chairs,  pianos,  &c.,  &c.,  have  to  be  carried  up  these 
mountains  there  is  room  for  astonishment.  After  a  good  second  break¬ 
fast  we  left  Miirren,  and  the  following  morning  left  Lauterbrunnen  for 
<  Hess  bach  and  on  to  Thun,  which  we  reached  on  Saturday  evening. 

The  Castle  of  Zahringeu-Kyburg,  with  its  four  turrets,  is  most 
picturesque,  and  so  is  the  principal  street,  which  recals  Chester.  The 
Castle  of  .Spicz,  on  the  lake,  makes  a  beautiful  plate,  with  the  Stock- 
horn  and  Nieseu  in  the  background.  There  are  several  other  good 
pictures  to  be  had  at  Thun,  but  the  air  is  oppressive,  which  is  a  draw¬ 
back.  Being  Sunday  I  did  nothing,  and  next  morniug  we  left  early 
for  Berne.  There  is  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Alps  to  be  taken  at  Berne. 
The  mountains  were  clouded  the  day  of  our  visit,  which  was  a  loss. 
The  cathedral  belongs  to  the  old  Ulin  school  of  architecture,  and  dates 
from  1421.  The  stained  windows  of  the  choir  are  very  fine,  otherwise 
the  interior  is  disappointing.  The  sculpture  over  the  chief  portal  is 
the  masterpiece  of  Erhard  Rung,  of  Westphalia,  towards  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  face  and  figure  of  the  Goddess  of  Justice  are 
beautiful. 

The  clock  tower  makes  a  nice  plate;  but  the  bears  which  perform 
when  the  hour  strikes  are  so  small  and  dark  that  they  do  not  come  out 
well.  The  fountain  of  the  ogre  is  another  capital  subject.  We  went 
to  the  museum  to  see  the  celebrated  St.  Bernard  dog  “Barry.”  He 
was  a  smooth-coated  dog,  and  was  considered  Al  at  the  monastery. 
Hough-coated  dogs  cannot  stand  the  exposure  and  are  drafted  away. 
This  noble  dog  had  saved  fifteen  lives.  We  obtained  two  photographs 
of  him  at  the  museum.  “  Barry’s  ”  interesting  history  and  that  of  his 
successor  is  given  in  Vero  Shaw’s  Book  of  the  Dog, 

We  left  Berne  for  Friburg  in  order  to  see  tiro  suspension  bridge, 
which  hangs  on  chains  between  two  arches  and  vibrates  with  the  tread’ 
and  to  hear  the  great  organ.  M.  Vogt  (son  of  the  late  performer) 
played  the  celebrated  thunderstorm,  the  vox  Humana  interpreting  the 
chorus  of  peasants.  The  organ  has  immense  power,  but  lacks  sweet¬ 
ness,  Near  the  cathedral  stands  the  lime  lice  of  Murat.  This  vener- 


!  able  tree,  fourteen  feet  in  circumference,  makes  an  interestin''  nl  it 
j  The  story  goes  that  it  was  once  a  twig  carried  in  the  hand  of  a  lad  wh 
ran  into  Friburg  to  announce  the  victory  of  Morat,  in  1478,  utterly  ■ 
hausted.  The  boy  fell  dead  with  “victory”  on  his  lips,  and  his  twi 
was  planted  where  he  fell. 

Our  faces  were  now  turned  homewards,  and  we  halted  for  the  las 
time  at  Rouen.  Near  the  station  for  Havre  stands  the  modern  dum. 
of  St.  Gervais.  Here  is  a  crypt  of  the  fourth  century.  The  ohurc 
stands  on  the  side  of  the  old  Priory  of  St.  Gervais,  where  William  tli 
Conqueror  died.  A  marble  slab  outside  the  church  relates  this.  V, 
went  on  to  the  Cathedral,  which  the  guide-book  mentions  as  “  viciousb 
florid,”  but  Time  has  thrown  his  gracious  mantle  over  the  pile,  refinin' 
and  beautifying  the  whole.  Inside  we  found  the  tomb  of  Rollo,  firs 
Duke  of  Normandy,  and  in  the  north  aisle  that  of  his  son,  Willian 
Longsword,  assassinated  in  944.  Near  the  choir  is  the  long-buricn 
effigy  of  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion. 

For  the  first  time  rain  fell  on  us  in  torrents  and  prevented  an  exami 
nation  of  the  carving  outside,  so  we  hurried  to  St.  Ouen’s,  the  most 
ancient  abbey  in  Normandy,  founded  by  Clothaire  I.  in  5.43.  Tin 
abbey  was  destroyed  four  times,  and  the  present  church  was  begun 
and  almost  completed  during  the  fourteenth  century,  the  west  porch 
being  the  latest  portion.  The  greater  part  of  St.  Oueu’s  is  built  of 
hardened  chalk,  which  abounds  in  the  district.  The  exterior  of  the 
abbey  is  most  beautiful,  being  so  harmonious  that  an  idea  of  perfect 
unity  is  conveyed.  The  Portail  des  Marinousets,  on  the  south  side 
will  arrest  the  photographer. 

I  was  disappointed  with  the  nave,  which  is  extolled  as  “pure 
Gothic;”  and  I  afterwards  found  that  Mr.  Ruskin,  in  his  Seven  Lamps 
of  Architecture ,  page  35,  says  of  St.  Ouen’s — “  Its  nave  is  a  base  imita¬ 
tion  ;  ”  whereas  Mr.  Freeman  says — “Nothing  is  introduced  which 
derogates  from  its  claim  to  be  the  noblest  of  Gothic  churches  ”  ( History 
of  Architecture,  page  399).  The  Norman  tower,  containing  the  chamber 
aux  clercs,  at  the  corner  of  the  north  transept  is  the  only  remains  of  the 
pre-existing  churches.  There  are  three  exquisite  rose  windows— one 
the  work  of  the  master  mason,  Alexander  Borneval,  and  another  hv 
his  pupil,  called  “The  Apprentice’s  Window.”  Berneval  killed  the  lad 
out  of  jealousy,  and  was  tried  and  executed.  Master  and  pupil  lie  side 
by  side  in  a  chapel  near  the  choir —date  1440.  There  are  besides  these 
windows  125  others.  Near  the  western  entrance  is  a  black  marble 
benitura,  which  reflects  tbc  nave  in  a  striking  manner. 

Passiug  by  the  wretched  statue  of  The  Maid  ifi  the  Place  de  la  Pucclle 
we  came  to  the  Hotel  Bourgtheroulde.  The  principal  bas-relief  repre¬ 
sents  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  There  arc  also  several  salamanders 
and  other  sculptures.  This  hotel  was  begun  in  1485,  but  not  finished 
until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  stone  is  a  green  grey. 

From  hence  we  walked  to  the  museum  of  antiquities,  where  reposes 
the  heart  of  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion,  the  mark  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
a  fine  collection  of  faience,  one  of  the  celebrated  blue  and  white 
violins  in  delft,  and  much  else  too  numerous  to  mention.  Time  did  not 
allow  us  to  visit  St.  Maclou — a  most  beautiful  church,  judging  from  the 
exterior ;  neither  did  wc  see  the  famous  gradual  of  the  monk  Daniel 
d’Aubonne  to  be  found  in  the  public  library.  We  much  regretted  not 
seeing  the  old  houses  that  still  exist — notably  those  in  the  Rue  Malpalu. 
the  Rue  Nouveau. Monde,  and  the  Rue  des  Arpent,  so  attractively  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mrs.  Macquoid  in  Through  Normandy ;  but  time  compelled, 
and  we  were  soon  on  our  way  to  Havre,  from  whence  a  smooth  sea 
carried  us  back  to  the  shores  of  old  England.  Boode. 


FOREIGN  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

M.  Berge’s  Print-Washing  Apparatus. 

Berge’s  washing  apparatus,  in  which  the  water  is  automatically 
changed,  forms  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the  Photographiechc  Corres¬ 
pondent.  The  washing  apparati  that  have  been  described  these  last 
few  years  have  generally  been  intended  for  the  gelatine  negative 
process,  but  this  is  for  the  removal  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  from  silver 
prints.  Of  course,  the  idea  of  washing  prints  automatically  is  by  no 
means  new,  and  there  are  already  many  more  or  less  successful 
machines  in  the  market  ;  but  there  is  always  room  for  another.  Every 
practical  man  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  remove  the  hyposulphite 
completely  from  the  prints,  which  have  often,  before  that  has  been 
effected,  to  lie  so  long  in  water  that  their  appearance  suffers  ;  and  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  the  quicker  the  washing  can  be  done  the 
better  are  the  results.  With  this  apparatus  the  prints  may  be 
thoroughly  washed  in  from  one  to  three  hours.  Description  of  the 
apnaratus  : — The  apparatus  can  be  set  up  any  size  suitable  to  the 
requirements  of  the  establishment.  The  accompanying  cut  shows  the 
arrangement  according  to  the  following  proportions.  In  the  cistern  A, 
holding  fifty-five  litres,  there  is  a  vertical  wire  E  S  to  which  is  affixed 
a  valve  S  which  permits  the  outflow  of  the  water  when  the  lever  I)  is 
moved  by  the  counterweight  P.  The  water  runs  through  the  india- 
rubber  pipe  T  into  the  washing  vessel  B.  A  very  light  bucket  4', 
capable  of  containing  about  a  litre,  is  hung  to  the  arm  E  0  of  the  lever 
D  as  near  to  E  as  possible,  and  at  its  under  side  an  aperture  of  three 
or  four  mm.  is  made  at  G.  A  circular  water-holder,  B,  of  0'4  of  a 
metre  in  diameter,  has  a  floor  at  II,  and  is  connected  by  an  aperture 
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flits  floor  with  the  annex  R.  In  the  centre  of  this  annex,  0‘05  of  a 
i  tre  above  the  floor  H,  there  rises  the  pipe  R— the  interior  diameter 
J  which  is  eight  mm.,  and  which  carries  off  the  washing  water  into 
a  pail  V,  Above  the  pipe  E  a  movable  bell  glass  is  inverted,  the 
Jn. ensious  of  Which  are  so  chosen  that  the  washing  water  finds  its 
,y  iuto  it.  In  this  way  an  intermittent  outflow  is  established.  The 


;utfca-percha  tube  T,  which  brings  the  water  from  the  cistern  A,  is  con- 
iected  with  a  brass  tube,  which  passes  through  the  wall  of  the  vessel 
3  and  empties  itself  in  an  oblique  direction.  The  stream  of  water 
uns  out  with  great  force,  and  communicates  to  the  water  already  in 
he  vessel — a  rotary  motion  by  which  the  pictures  are  always  brought  in 
ontact  with  fresh  water.  Mode  of  working  the  apparatus  :  —  The 
;i3tern  A  is  filled.  The  lever  D  E  raises  the  valve  S  ;  the  water  enters 
he  holder  B  by  the  tube  T  with  a  rapidity  which  can  be  regulated  at 
pleasure.  Since  the  aperture  G  in  the  pail  is  smaller  than  the  opening 
M  in  the  lever,  the  pail  becomes  filled,  and  when  its  weight  is  more  than 
one  kilogramme  of  water  it  exceeds  that  of  the  counter  weight  P ;  it  thus 
causes  the  lever  of  E  0  to  move  backwards,  and  therefore  causes  the 
valve  S  to  close,  by  which  the  flow  of  the  water  from  the  cistern  A 
into  the  vessel  B  is  interrupted,  and  the  latter  empties  itself  completely. 
Then  when  no  more  water  flows  into  the  pail  Y  it  will  also  empty  itself 
completely,  and  thus  become  lighter  than  the  weight  P,  which  will 
again  come  into  action  and  open  the  valve  S,  so  that  water  can  once 
more  run  from  A  iuto  B.  This  filling  of  the  holder  B  at  M  (the  escape), 
as  well  as  the  subsequent  emptying  of  the  vessel,  goes  on  repeating 
itself  as  long  as  any  water  remains  in  the  reservoir  A;  and,  of  course, 
the  greater  the  capacity  of  the  reservoir,  as  compared  with  the  receiver 
B,  the  oftener  will  the  water  be  changed,  and  after  each  change  of  water 
the  pictures  are  brought  into  contact  with  a  perfectly-fresh  supply.  To 
convert  the  intermittent  flow  of  water  into  a  continuous  flow  all  that 
has  to  be  done  is  to  remove  the  inverted  bell  glass  at  M.  There  is  no 
fear  of  the  water  in  B  running  over,  because  as  soon  as  the  water  rises 
above  the  tube  R  the  pail  V  is  set  in  action,  and  cuts  off  the  inflow  of 
water  from  A. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

The  Freezing  oe  Ether  and  Alcohol.  / 

On  Friday  evening,  the  13th  instant,  Professor  Dewar  gave  an  experimental 
lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution  on  The  Liquefaction  of  Gases./ Mr.  Warren 
Oe  la  Rue  presided.  Among  those  present  were  Professor  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Frankland,  Sir  William  Bowman,  Professor  Tyndall,  Lord 
Ranelagh,  Professor  Hughes,  Miss  Ottley,  Colonel  Pinneyj  Dr.  Topham, 
Dr.  Maudslay,  Miss  Emmett,  Dr.  Macpherson,  Earl  Irprcv,  Captain 
Baillie,  Dr.  Lidy,  Mrs.  Ralli,  Rear-Admiral  De  Kanzow,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Crookes,  and  Dr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Edmunds. 

Professor  Dewar  had  arranged  in  the  theatre  a  variety  of  pieces  of 
apparatus  for  the  production  of  extreme  cold  far  below  that  {obtainable  by 
means  of  a  solution  of  solid  carbonic  acid  in  ether.  He  first,  however, 
drew  attention  to  an  iron  vessel  containing  carbonic  apfd  liquefied  by 
pressure ;  when  the  carbonic  acid  was  permitfed--tu-  escape  by  turning 
a  stopcock  it  chilled  itself  by  expansiomwand  became  condensed  as 
carbonic  acid  snow,  which  could  be  handled  with  impunity  despite  its 
intense  coldness,  because  it  does  not  tduch  the  hand,  a  layer  of  its  vapour 
being  always  between  the  hand  and  the  snow.  This  snow  floated  on 
the  top  of  cold  water,  but  when  he  compressed  it  into  carbonic  acid  ice  by 
a  force  of  between  one  and  two  ions  to  the  square  inch,  it  sank  in 
water,  and  gave  off  bubbles  of  gas/freely.  The  ice  could  not  be  so  easily 
handled  as  the  snow.y  A  solutjdh  of  solid  carbonic  acid  in  ether  gives 
a  temperature  of  -  8Q°vGentigrade,  which  is  the  boiling  point  of  carbonic 
acid;  at  this  temperature  mercury  is  frozen  rapidly.  By  placing  the 
mixture  under  the  air-pump,  to  increase  the  evaporation,  he  obtained 
a  temperature  of  -110°  C.,  and  he  stated  that  -115°  C.  is  about  the  lowest 
temperature  obtainable  by  means  of  solid  carbonic  acid,  which  was  the 


lowest  temperature  Faraday  could  obtain  in  the  state  of  knowledge  in  his 
day. 

In  the  lower  temperatures  now  obtainable,  he  said,  an  air  thermometer 
is  useless  for  measurement,  for  air  itself  can  now  be  liquefied  by  cold  and 
pressure.  The  thermometer  he  used  was,  he  stated,  both  simple  and 
effective.  It  consisted  of  long,  thin  bands  of  copper  and  iron  soldered 
together  at  the  ends  so  as  to  form  a  thermo-pile.  The  soldered  junctions 
of  one  end  of  the  pile  were  kept  at  a  constant  temperature  by  being  placed 
in  water  containing  melting  ice ;  the  other  end  of  the  pile  was  put  in  the 
liquid  the  temperature  of  which  had  to  lie  ascertained.  The  current  from 
the  pile  passed  through  the  coils  of  a  reflecting  galvanometer,  which  threw 
a  vertical  line  of  light  upon  a  long  white  paper  scale  stretching  all  across 
the  back  of  the  theatre  of  the  Royal  Institution.  The  movements  of  this 
line  of  light  along  the  scale  indicated  the  temperature  obtained  in  each 
experiment. 

Liquid  ethylene  was  the  substance  employed  to  produce  the  intense  cold 
afterwards  employed  by  the  lecturer.  About  five  pounds  weight  of  it, 
under  a  pressure  of  100  atmospheres,  was  stored  in  an  iron  bottle.  His 
assistants  had  been  about  a  fortnight  making  this  quantity.  They  made  it 
a  little  at  a  time  and  then  put  it  in  the  large  bottle,  which  stood  iii  a  vessel 
surrounded  with  ice  and  salt  to  keep  it  cold  ;  for  ethylene  cannot  exist  in 
the  liquid  form  above  the  temperature  10'  C.  Ethylene  is  the  chief  illumi¬ 
nating  constituent  of  common  coal  gas,  and  burns  in  air  with  a  smoky 
flame.  The  boiling-point  of  ethylene  is  -103"  C.,  and  by  placing  it  under 
the  air-pump  a  cold  of  -145°  C.,  or  - 100"  C.,  can  be  obtained.  The 
following  are  the  temperatures  at  which  the  gases  named  become  liquid  : — 


Boiling  Points  Below 

the  Freezing  Point 

op  Water. 

Boiling  Point  below 

F.  P.  of  Water. 

Boiling  Point  in 
Vacuum. 

Carbonic  acid  . 

Nitrous  Oxide . 

Degrees  Centigrade. 

-  -  80 
-  90 

Degrees  Centigrade, 
-llli 

Ethylene  . 

•  - 103 

- 142 

Oxygen  . 

-184 

-198 

Nitrogen  . 

-198T 

Air . 

-192-2 

Carbonic  Oxide  . 

-193 

The  greatest  cold  yet  obtained  by  man  has  been  reached  by  two  Russian 
physicists,  Wroblewski  and  Olszewski,  who  by  the  use  of  liquid  oxygen 
produced  a  temperature  of  -200°  C.  Hydrogen  has  been  condensed  into  a 
mobile,  colourless  fluid ;  and  although,  chemically,  hydrogen  possesses  the 
properties  of  a  metal,  in  its  liquid  state  it  presents  no  appearance  of 
metallic  reflection. 

The  experiment  of  most  interest  to  photographers  was  that  in  which 
Professor  Dewar  froze  absolute  alcohol.  This  was  done  by  allowing  some 
liquid  ethylene  to  flow  through  a  brass  tube  surrounded  by  solid  carbonic 
acid  and  ether.  When  thus  cooled  it  was  passed  into  a  large  test  tube,  in 
the  middle  of  which  was  placed  a  glass  tube  with  a  flattened  bulb  at  the 
end,  the  bulb  being  full  of  absolute  alcohol.  The  evaporation  of  the  ethylene 
was  then  accelerated  by  the  use  of  the  air-pump,  and  the  alcohol  was  frozen 
into  a  mass  as  clear  and  transparent  as  crystal.  The  tube  containing  it  was 
turned  bottom  upwards,  and  as  it  melted  it  assumed  exactly  the  consistence 
of  glycerine,  flowing  in  a  sluggish  way  down  the  sides  of  the  tube.  Ether 
requires  less  cold  than  alcohol  to  freeze  it,  and  in  several  of  the  experiments 
ether  ice  formed  on  the  sides  of  the  glass  vessels;  but  Professor  Dewar  said 
nothing  about  its  peculiarities,  except  that  it  interfered  with  the  view  of 
what  was  taking  place  inside  the  vessels.  The  warm  ah'  of  the  theatre  was 
constantly  condensing  as  snow  or  hoar  frost  on  some  of  the  vessels  used  in 
the  experiments,  and  the  chief  difficulties  of  the  lecture  were  the  projecting 
of  the  experiments  on  the  screen  by  the  electric  light  so  that  all  present 
might  see  what  was  taking  place. 

During  the  evening  Professor  Dewar  momentarily  liquefied  oxygen.  The 
lecturer  also  proved  that  ozone  is  a  blue  gas,  which  at  a  very  low  tempera¬ 
ture  dissolves  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  forming  a  blue  liquid.  As  the 
temperature  rises,  the  ozone  oxidises  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  with  explosive 
violence.  He  said  that  there  was  no  reason  why  some  of  these  condensed 
substances  should  not  be  utilised  for  practical  purposes — indeed,  that  there 
was  no  doubt  they  would  be  so  utilised. 

In  the  course  of  the  lecture  Professor  Dewar  called  attention  to  the 
following  table,  the  first  column  of  which  gives  the  temperatures  at  which 
the  various  substances  are  liquefied  : — 

Ranges  op  Physical  Conditions. 


■  Point  of 
Fusion. 

Range  of 
Liquid. 

Range  of 
Solid. 

Water  . 

Deg.  C. 

0 

Deg.  C. 
370 

Deg.  C. 
273 

Cyanogen  . 

-  34 

158 

239 

Carbonic  acid  . 

-  65 

97 

208 

Sulphurous  acid  . 

-  75 

230 

08 

Ammonia  . 

-  75 

204 

<18 

Hydric  sulphide  . 

-  85'5 

186 

187  5 

Nitrous  oxide . 

-100 

135 

173 

Chlorine  . 

-102 

250 

171 

Carbon  sulphide  . 

-110 

386 

163 

Hydrochloric  acid . 

-112-5 

163 

160 

Phosphorous  chloride  . 

-114 

400 

159 

Ether  . . . 

-117-4 

413 

155 

Alcohol  . 

-130 

365 

143 

Amyl  alcohol . 

-134 

440 

139 

112 
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RECENT  PATENTS. 

APPLICATION  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  9,359. — “Portable  Stands  for  Photographic  Cameras. 
Colebro’oke-row,  London. — Dated  June  24,  1884. 

Improved  Method  of  Producing  Surfaces  for  Printing. 

Specification  of  Harrison  Garside. 

This  invention  consists  of  an  improved  method  of  producing  surfaces  for 
mechanical  printing  by  means  of  photography,  and  the  object  of  my  inven¬ 
tion  is  the  production,  by  mechanical  and  chemical  means,  of  surfaces  for 
mechanical  or  ink  printing,  and  it  is  applicable  to  typographic,  lithographic, 
and  plate  printing,  and  to  the  printing  of  fabrics  by  means  of  rollers. 

Its  leading  feature  is  the  breaking  up  of  natural  tints  or  photographic 
reproductions  of  the  same  into  dots  or  lines  of  varying  magnitude.  This 
X  effect  in  such  a  way  that  the  so-called  lights  of  the  object  to  be  represented 
are  translated  into  minute  dots  or  lines,  and  the  shadows  into  dots  or  lines 
of  such  magnitude,  and  at  such  a  distance  apart,  as  almost  to  represent 
actual  blackness. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  my  invention  can  be  carried  out  is  as  follows  : — 
I  produce  a  grained  plate  or  mould  by  cutting  or  punching,  in  a  flat  metal 
or  other  plate,  a  series  of  shallow  recesses  of  conical  form  and  having  their 
edges  in  close  contact.  From  this  mould  I  produce,  by  the  method  known 
as  Woodbury  type  printing,  a  transparency  on  glass  or  thin  paper,  using 
such  a  mixture  of  fluid  gelatine  and  pigment  as  will  give  absolute  opacity 
at  the  extreme  depth  of  the  mould.  I  now  copy  this  transparency  in  the 
camera  on  a  suitable  scale  to  give  the  grain  desired  in  the  printing  block  or 
plate.  This  grain  may  be  conveniently  varied  to  suit  the  different  classes 
of  work  and  printing.  This  copy,  which  consists  of  dots  of  absolute  trans¬ 
parency,  shading  into  absolute  or  nearly  absolute  opacity,  may  now  be 
duplicated  in  any  of  the  usual  ways  and  for  convenience  in  the  form  of 
films.  If  one  of  these  grained  films  or  screens  be  now  applied  to  the  face 
of  an  ordinary  photographic  negative  it  will  be  found  on  examination  by 
transmitted  light  that  the  more  opaque  portions  of  the  negative  are  now 
absolutely  impervious  to  light,  except  in  the  form  of  minute  spots,  while 
the  more  transparent  portions  or  shadows  are  veiled  by  a  tracery  of  lines, 
which  by  suitable  printing  may  be  nearly  obliterated  in  the  further  opera¬ 
tions,  while  between  these  extremes  the  varying  tints  of  the  negative  are 
seen  as  spots  of  varying  dimensions.  From  the  negative  so  adapted  a 
photolithographic  transfer  may  be  made  and  transferred  to  stone  or  to  a 
zinc  or  other  plate  if  an  etched  surface  for  block  printing  be  desired.  If  a 
surface  for  plate  or  intaglio  printing  be  required  the  operations  are  the 
same,  using  in  this  case  a  photographic  positive  and  reverse  mask. 

For  certain  subjects  such  as  portraits,  and  in  cases  in  which  it  is  desirable 
to  make  improvements  by  hand,  either  mechanical  or  artistic,  after  the 
translation  to  grain  has  been  made  it  is  convenient  to  make  an  enlarged 
picture  from  the  photographic  negative  and  the  grained  film  combined. 
From  this  enlargement,  after  the  needed  improvements  have  been  made, 
a  grained  negative  may  be  produced  on  the  scale  required. 

I  do  not  confine  myself  to  the  use  of  shaded  dots  in  working  my  invention. 
For  some  subjects,  such  as  the  representations  of  machinery,  statuary,  and 
coins,  shaded  lines  may  be  conveniently  substituted,  or  a  combination  of 
two  or  more  screens  composed  of  shaded  lines  may  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  the  shaded  dots. 

The  grained  plate  or  mould  may  be  also  produced  in  various  ways.  For 
instance,  a  less  mechanical  translation  may  be  made  as  follows:— 

An  exposed  collographic  plate  is  to  be  inked  up  with  a  tint  approaching 
blackness  and  a  grained  resist  transferred  to  a  metal  plate,  or  a  similar 
transfer  may  be  made  by  means  of  the  grained  paper  which  is  in  use  by 
lithographic  artists,  or  in  other  ways.  The  plate  may  now  have  a  conical 
grain  produced  by  repeated  etchings,  as  practised  in  typographic  block  work. 

In  some  cases  it  is  convenient  to  x>roduce  the  grain  on  the  photographic 
negative  in  the  first  instance,  by  placing  in  front  of  the  sensitive  plate  while 
exposed  in  the  camera  a  grained  screen,  or  by  exposing  the  sensitive  plate 
before  or  after  exposure  in  the  camera  to  the  action  of  light  under  a  grained 
screen,  and  in  this  case  the  exposure  in  the  camera  may  be  somewhat 
reduced. 

My  invention  may  also  be  carried  out  in  the  following  way : — I  expose  a 
piece  of  sensitive  carbon  tissue  under  a  negative,  and  after  development  I 
support  it  on  a  surface  of  soluble  gelatine,  and  while  still  slightly  soft  I  lay 
it  upon  a  hard  metal  plate  having  the  V-shaped  grain  and'  subject  them  to 
sufficient  pressure  to  force  the  gelatine  into  the  recesses  of  the  plate  ;  and 
1  so  proportion  the  thickness  of  the  gelatine  relief  that  the  grain  of  the 
plate  is  entirely  filled  by  the  thickest  portion  of  the  relief  when  dry.  I 
now  dissolve  the  soluble  support  and  produce  a  printing  plate  by  eiectro 
deposition  or  in  any  other  convenient  way ;  or  a  piece  of  ordinary  carbon 
tissue  may  be  exposed  and  developed  in  the  usual  way  and  transferred  to  a 
white  surface  thickly  coated  with  colourless  gelatine  or  other  slightly  ductile 
material.  While  still  in  a  softened  condition  it  is  to  be  placed  in  contact 
with  the  hard-grained  plate,  which  may  be  waxed  to  facilitate  removal 
and  subjected  to  the  necessary  pressure.  After  drying  the  picture  is  to  be 
removed,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  tints  are  broken  up  into  dots  of 
varying  dimensions  in  proportion  to  the  varying  thickness  of  the  relief 
picture.  From  this  picture  a  negative  in  black  and  white  may  be  made, 
and  a  block  or  other  printing  surface  produced  by  the  usual  means. 

Instead  of  using  a  mask  or  screen  consisting  of  shaded  dots  or  lines,  a 
mask  composed  of  transparent  dots  or  lines  on  an  opaque  ground  may  be 
used  in  the  following  way  The  mask  is  to  be  placed  at  an  appreciable 
distance  from  the  face  of  the  negative  which  may  be  in  contact  with  the 
surface  to  be  impressed,  and  such  a  combination  of  direct  and  diffused  light 
is  to  be  thrown  upon  the  mask  as  will  cause  the  rays  to  disperse  to  an 
extent  equal  to  very  nearly  the  pitch  of  the  dots  or  iines  before  reaching 
the  sensitive  surface. 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  and  object  of  my  said  invention,  I 
declare  that  what  I  claim  and  desire  to  lie  secured  to  me  is— 


|  1.  The  method  of  breaking  up  the  tints  of  a  photograph  into  p(, 

|  dots  or  lines  of  varying  dimensions,  by  means  of  masks  or  screens  to'* 
ing  of  shaded  dots  or  lines  substantially  as  described. 

2.  The  method  of  filling  up  the  grain  of  a  plate  by  means  of  a  eel 
relief  for  use  as  described. 

3.  The  method  of  breaking  up  the  tints  <>f  a  gelatino-carbon  or  oth, 
lief  picture  by  pressure  in  contact  with  a  plate  having  a  V-shaped  ra 

4.  The  use  and  application  of  the  above  method,  t,,  the  products 
surfaces  for  ink  and  colour  printing  in  all  their  branches  suUtantiv 
described. 

- + - 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting, 

July  1  . 

„  1  . 

„  1  . 

,,  1  . 

2 

o 

2 

1!  3  . 

,,  3  . 

Sheffield  . 

Halifax . 

Bolton  Club . 

Ulossop  Dale  . 

Benevolent . 

North  Staffordshire . 

Photographic  Club  . 

London  and  Provincial  . 

Freemasons’  Hall,  Surrey-sti 
Courier  Office,  Regent -street 
The  Studio,  Chancery-lam. 
Ulossop  Coffee  Palace,  High  s 
1S1,  Aldersgate-street. 

Town  Hall,  Hanley. 
Anderton’8  Hotel,  Fleet-gtru. 
.Masons’  Hall,  Basinghall-stn 
The  Baths. 

Philosophical  Hall. 
Coventry  Dispensary. 
College,  Cook  ridge -street,  L 

„  3  . 

,,  3  . 

>>  3  . 

Yorkshire  College . 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

At  the  technical  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  24th  instant, 
chair  was  occupied  by  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  Vice-President. 

Several  questions  were  read  from  the  box.  The  first  was — “  During  t| 
prevalence  of  the  recent  east  winds  albumen  paper  prints  have  beenfou 
to  become  covered  after  drying  with  fine  cracks  upon  the  surface.  AVI 
is  the  cause  of  this ?  ” 

Mr.  Peek  had  noticed  that  this  was  the  case  particularly  with  tlx 
prints  that  had  been  treated  with  encaustic  paste. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  would  have  expected  that  filling  up  the  poi 
with  wax  would  prevent  rather  than  cause  cracking. 

Mr.  W,  Davey  attributed  the  cracking  to  the  paper  being  allowed 
dry  up  thoroughly  after  sensitising. 

The  Chairman,  if  he  found  a  print  cracking,  would  certainly  try 
improve  it  by  using  encaustic  paste.  East  winds  were  generally  dry,  a 
for  that  reason  would  be  favourable  to  the  production  of  cracks. 

The  next  question  was — “  If  the  time  occupied  for  the  transfer  of 
image  from  the  eye  to  the  brain  were  one-eighth  of  a  second,  will  t 
photograph  of  a  moving  object,  such  as  breaking  waves,  give  so  tru< 
record  of  the  impression  produced  if  taken  in  a  shorter  time  than  the  eigl 
of  a  second  as  it  would  if  that  were  the  duration  of  the  exposure?  ’’ 

Mr.  E.  Addenbrooke  said  that  if  each  image  took  the  eighth  of  a  sect 
to  reach  the  brain  and  record  itself,  it  did  not  follow  that  it  was  not  s 
ceeded  by  the  next  image  appearing,  although  that  might  only  be  i 
thousandth  of  a  second  afterwards. 

The  Chairman  inquired  whether  there  was  any  evidence  that  one-eigi 
of  a  second  was  the  time  actually  occupied  in  reaching  the  brain  to  y 
duce  an  impression. 

Mr.  Leon  Warnerke  said  that  the  time  varied  with  each  individual. 

Mr.  Peek  would  not  use  a  very  quick  shutter  to  photograph  break 
waves,  but  would  prefer  a  rather  slow  one. 

Mr.  Debenham  would  use  the  quickest  shutter  that  would  give  suffici 
exposure  to  the  plate.  He  had  employed  one  for  the  purpose  working 
about  the  fiftieth  of  a  second. 

Mr.  Peek  would  consider  that  a  slow  shutter. 

Mr.  W.  Harrison  agreed  with  Mr.  Warnerke  that  the  time  for  perc 
tion  varied  with  each  observer.  In  establishments,  such  as  that  at  Greenwi 
where  astronomical  observations  were  made  the  time  for  each  ind 
dual  using  the  instruments  was  noted  and  set  down  as  his  perso j 
equation.  In  case  of  illness,  however,  the  personal  equation  of 
individual  would  be  different. 

Mr.  Francis  Cobb  said  that  all  the  evidence  was  that  from  eye  to  hr; 
the  sensation  was  instantaneously  ti’ansmitted.  The  eye  has  been  kno' 
to  shut,  when  a  splash  of  ammonia  was  coming,  in  time  to  catch  it  on  t 
outside  of  the  eyelid  and  save  the  eye.  From  the  brain  to  the  hand  in  wo: 
ing  a  recording  instrument  some  time  was  taken. 

The  next  question  was — “What  is  the  cause  of  green  fog?  From  1 
photographic  journals  it  appears  that  this  question  is  one  that  had  lx 
used  in  the  examination  of  students  at  the  City  Guilds’  Institute.  If  t| 
cause  has  been  definitely  ascertained  the  writer  wishes  to  know  what  it  i 

Mr.  T.  Bolas  said  that  some  years  ago  Mr.  Plener  had  found  tl 
one  kind  of  green  fog  consisted  of  metallic  silver.  The  fog  mentioned  1 
between  the  film  and  the  glass,  and  by  removing  the  film  from  the  gk 
with  dilute  hydrofluoric  acid  the  fog  could  be  got  at.  On  rubbing  it  wi 
mercury  it  was  dissolved  away. 

The  Chairman  said  that  one  form  of  green  fog  was  upon  the  ou' 
surface  of  the  film  and  could  be  removed  by  rubbing.  Possibly  the  ki: 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Bolas  might  have  been  also  removable  by  rubbing  on 
without  mercury.  That  kind,  however,  was,  he  thought,  iridescent  ft 
and  liable  to  be  caused  by  imperfectly-cleaned  glass. 

Mr.  Warnerke  handed  round  a  negative  which  had  become  covered 
except  in  a  part  which  had  been  protected  by  a  glass  lying  against  it — wi 
a  deposit  resembling  green  fog.  This  piate  had  been  very  carefu 
washed  but  not  varnished,  and  he  thought  the  lesson  to  be  taken  from 
was  that  plates  should  be  packed  closer  together  for  mutual  protection. 


[Juno  27,  If 


Geo.  Smith, 
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/Jr.  Debenham  considered  that  the  iridescent  stain  in  this  case  was  due 
suiphuration  of  the  silver  from  an  impure  atmosphere,  especially  from 
>  containing  gas  vapours.  That  it  showed  in  the  shadows  of  the  negative 
s  not  contradictory  of  this  view,  as  the  plate  was  a  little  veiled,  and  any 
nt  of  clearness  indicated  the  presence  of  a  certain  amount  of  silver. 

Vlr.  0.  Ray  Woods  said  that  green  fog  was  not  often  heard  of  before 
-nu'facturers  had  made  their  plates  much  more  perfect  than  they  had 
merly  been  jiroduced.  !  - 

The  Chairman  replied  that  he  had  noticed  green  fog  in  his  earliest 
leriments,  before  any  plates  were  commercially  made  at  all. 

Vlr.  Debenham  said  that  in  Mr.  Bennett’s  first  published  formula  green 
;  was  mentioned,  and  certain  precautions  referred  to  in  order  to  guard 
ainst  it. 

The  Chairman  continued  that  if  a  certain  plate  were  brought  writh  some 
tails  respecting  it,  and  he  was  asked  what  was  the  cause  of  green  fog  in 
it  plate,  he  might  suggest  an  answer,  but  that  the  question  could  not  be 
swered  in  the  general  way  without  regard  to  the  particular  case. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  expressed  himself  similarly. 

Mr.  Warnerke  said  that  green  fog  was  unknown  in  Russia.  He  thought 
it  this  was  due  to  the  dr3rness  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  Chairman  had  observed  that’ plates  newly  made  might  give  green 
but  if  kept  for  some  months  in  a  dry  atmosphere  the  tendency  went  off. 
Mr.  Woods  said  that  green  fog  could  not  be  obtained  with  iron  develop- 
nt  unless  some  solvent  of  silver  bromide  were  present,  such  as  hypo,  or 
imonia. 

Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis  said  that  at  a  former  meeting  he  had  cont¬ 
ained  of  a  want  of  density  in  his  negatives,  and  it  had  been  suggested  to 
e  a  much  greater  quantity  of  bromide  in  development.  He  had  done 
is  with  complete  success,  using  the  following  formula  :  — 

Pyrogallol .  2  grains. 

Water . i  ounce. 

Ammonia, '880 . 2  minims. 

Potassium  bromide .  4  grains. 

Water .  ounce. 

fix,  and  apply  to  the  plate.  This  was  eight  times  the  amount  of  bromide 
e  had  been  using  previously.  The  time  of  development  was  increased, 
at  not  the  time  of  exposure. 

Mr.  Woods  generally  used  two  grains  of  bromide  to  one  of  ammonia. 
The  Chairman  thought’that  when  increasing  the  dose  of  ammonia  during 
svelopment  it  was  wise  to  add  a  little  pyro.,  otherwise  that  constituent 
ight  become  exhausted. 

Mr.  Cowan  said  that  it  was  asked  some  time  ago  whether  it  was  better 
mix  the  developer  all  at  once,  or  to  add  the  ammonia  little  by  little, 
[e  found  that  by  the  latter  treatment  he  could  get  a  good,  bright  picture 
a  a  plate  that,  when  the  whole  developer  was  mixed  at  once,  would  only 
ve  a  poor,  foggy  result.  He  produced  two  negatives,  one  developed  in 
ich  way.  The  difference  was  very  strongly  marked. 

The  Chairman  said  that  development  was  a  science.  He  could  teach 
lyone  to  make  plates,  but  not  to  develope. 

Mr.  Cowan  said  that  a  letter  had  recently  appeared  in  one  of  the  photo- 
aphic  journals  asking  whether  there  was  any  injurious  effect  upon  the 
rightness  of  the  image  from  using  a  very  small  stop,  and  that  Captain 
bney  had  written  on  the  same  subject.  He  (Mr.  Cowan)  produced  two 
egatives  on  the  same  plate,  one  of  which  had  been  taken  with  an  ordinary 
op,  and  one  with  a  stop  measuring  only  ,,/n,  requiring  an  exposure  of 
early  4,000  on  the  universal  system.  There  was  no  loss  of  sharpness  from 
iffraction,  and  no  difference  in  brightness  in  the  two  results  obtained. 

Mr.  Debenham  referred  to  a  negative  of  a  statue  taken  by  Mr.  A.  L. 
lenderson,  at  Southampton,  with  a  pinhole,  meaning-  rlTlth  of  an  inch, 
nd  no  lens.  There  was  no  lack  of  brightness  in  the  picture. 

Mr.  Cowan  said  that  that  picture  was  a  trying  test,  as  it  was  of  a  white 
tatue  against  dark  trees.  There  was  no  effect  of  diffraction  visible,  and 
he  inscription  on  the  pedestal,  although  coming  out  very  small,  could  be 
istinctly  read. 

Mr.  Woods  said  that  if  such  an  opening  were  used. in  photographing  the 
un,  diffraction  would  come  in. 

The  Chairman  had  used  very  small  stops  in  taking  views  without  any 
Injurious  effect. 

Mr.  Davis  showed  a  printing-frame  of  large  size  into  the  centre  of 
diich  one  of  Mr.  Warnerke’s  sensitometers  had  been  fitted,  so  that  a  large 
•late  might  be  tried  instead  of  having  to  cut  it. 

Mr.  George  Smith  showed  a  tripod  stand  on  the  general  principle  known 
s  Kennett’s,  but  it  was  improved  by  having  on  the  side  of  the  lower  or 
ingle  part  of  each  leg  a  piece  of  wood  screwed.  This  wood  was  broad  but 
hin,  and  served  to  increase  the  rigidity  of  the  stand,  which  was  very  light, 
veighing  less  than  a  pound  and  a-half. 

Mr.  Warnerke  showed  some  very  fine  photographs  of  the  interior  of  a 
oalace  at  Moscow,  taken  by  a  friend  of  his.  The  negatives  of  these  photo¬ 
graphs  had  been  much  over-exposed,  but  had  been  treated  before  develop- 
nent  by  immersion  in  a  ten-per-cent,  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium, 
vhich  had  had  the  effect  of  producing  perfect  negatives.  He  mentioned 
ilso  that  the  plates  were  of  an  exceedingly-rapid  make,  giving  25  on  the 
ensitometer.  He  thought  that  this  would  prove  that  rapid  plates  were  not 
leeessarily  deficient  in  quality. 

Mr.  Debenham  inquired  whether  the  plates  would  have  given  as  fine  a 
esult  if  they  had  had  only  their  normal  exposure  and  been  developed  in 
he  usual  way. 

Mr.  Warnerke  believed  that  they  would. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  Thursday,  the  10th  instant,  the 
[chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Prestwich, 


The  discussion  upon  Mr  W.  Coles’s  lecture— Ora  Altering  the  Density  of 
Gelatine  Negatives  [w  hich  at  the  preceding  meeting  had  only  been  carried 
as  far  as  the  reduction  of  mtensity)-was  resumed  on  the  question  of  the 
various  methods  of  increasing  density. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  said  that  the  method  referred  to  by  the  lecturer 
of  using  a  solution  of  Schlippe’s  salt  after  treatment  with  mercury,  was 
the  one  which  he  preferred,  and  regularly  used.  He  did  not  find,  when 
used  after  the  iodide  solution  of  mercury,  the  colour  so  red  as  to  be 
objectionable.  After  a  bichloride  solution  the  colour  of  the  negativo 
certainly  was  red,  but  that  was  not  the  course  of  proceeding  he  adopted 

Mr.  W.  Coles  replied  that  the  negatives  were  not  so  red  in  colour  when 
hypo,  was  mixed  with  the  mercuric  solution— in  the  formula  of  Mr  E  J 
Edwards,  for  instance. 

Mr.  A  Cowan  considered  Dr.  Moncklioven’s  method  with  cyanide  of 
silver  to  be  the  best. 

The  Chairman  used  bichloride  of  mercury,  followed  by  ammonia 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  preferred  the  use  of  lime-water,  instead  of 
ammonia,  after  bichloride  of  mercury.  When  using  silver  as  an  intensifier 
he  always  found  the  negative  became  eventually  stained.  These  stains 
did  not  show  in  the  first  instance,  but  came  out  as  spots  afterwards 

Mr.  Cowan  advised  the  plan  of  getting  sufficient  density  or  some  excess 
in  the  first  instance.  He  considered  it  easier  and  better  to  reduce  intensity 
afterwards  than  to  add  to  it. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  formerly  intensified  with  mercury  followed  bv 
ammonia.  All  those  negatives  which  had  been  thus  treated  were  now 
much  stamed.  He  had  also  used  mercury  followed  by  ammonium 
sulphide,  and  this  had  given  permanent  results.  He  produced  examples 
of  both  methods. 

Mr.  Debenham  remarked  that  the  ammonium  sulphide  very  much 
resembled  in  its  action  that  of  Schlippe’s  salt,  but  its  horriblv-offensive 
smell  was  an  objection  to  its  use. 

Mr.  Ashman  added  that  those  negatives  in  his  possession  which  had 
been  intensified  by  silver  were  now  useless. 

With  reference  to  one  of  the  experiments  performed  by  Mr.  Coles,  and 
to  a  question  proposed  by  him  at  the  preceding  meeting,  a  letter  was’read 
from  Mr.  T.  H.  Norris,  as  follows : — “  I  have  been  trying  some  experiments 
with  hypo,  and  ferric  chloride,  and  find  that  when  Fe,  Cl0  is  added  to  hypo, 
in  small  quantities  there  is  a  precipitate  which  I  have  analysed,  and  find  is 
oxide  of  hydrated  oxide  of  iron  (ferric),  and  no  sulphur  is  thrown  down  if 
solutions  are  neutral.  If  solutions  are  made  correspond  in  to — 

Fe,  Clc  +  Na,  So  O,  5(0  Ho), 
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these,  when  mixed  in  equal  quantities,  give  no  precipitate,  and  there  is  a 
certain  quality  of  ferric  chloride  left;  but  if  three  of  Fe  to  four  of  hypo, 
the  solution  gives  a  precipitate,  and  the  iron  is  completely  converted  ‘into 
ferrous.  There  is  no  sulphate  formed,  and,  no  doubt,  the  reaction  is  the 
following:—  Fe2  Cl0  +  2  Na2  S2  0;)  =  Fe2  Cl4  +  2  Na  Cl  +  Na,  S4  O,  • 
but,  considering  there  are  many  more  sulphur  acids  than  these,  perhaps  it 
may  be  converted  into  some  of  the  following: — 

(Na,  S,  Os) 

Na.2  S2  Oc 
Na,  S3  O,. 

Na!  S4  O0 
Na;  S5  O0 

I  will  try  and  make  some  more  experiments  before  the  20th.  I  think  of 
being  at  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association  that  even¬ 
ing. — Yours,  very  truly,  T.  H.  Norris.” 

The  Chairman,  in  commenting  upon  Mr.  Coles’s  lecture  and  the  discus¬ 
sion  which  had  ensued  upon  it,  expressed  himself  as  indebted  to  the 
lecturer — a  sentiment  which  was  supported  by  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
on  the  part  of  the  members. 

Mr.  Norris  sent  samples  of  a  material  called  “vulcanised  fibre,”  which 
had  been  applied  to  the  use  of  the  photographer  as  the  material  of  which 
to  form  the  sliding  shutters  of  dark  slides,  and  which,  it  was  suggested, 
might  be  advantageously  employed  for  other  photographic  purposes. 

Mr.  Cowan  showed  two  negatives  of  the  same  subject,  one  of  which  had 
been  developed  in  the  usual  way  with  pyro.  and  ammonia,  and  the  other 
by  Mr.  Munro’s  formula  with  carbonate  and  sulphite  of  soda  and  carbonate 
of  potash.  The  latter  gave  rather  more  intensity  of  the  two.  He  thought, 
however,  it  suited  slow  plates  better  than  quick  ones,  and  was  worth 
further  experiment. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  that  he  had  brought  with  him  the  diffraction¬ 
grating  lamp  of  which  he  had  spoken  at  a  previous  meeting.  His  experi¬ 
ments  with  it,  however,  since  that  time  yielded  the  most  perplexing 
results.  Sometimes  it  had  given  similar  results  to  that  which  he  had 
mentioned  before ;  at  other  times  the  results  from  the  diffracting  and  from 
the  plain  glass  appeared  about  equal.  In  one  instance  the  light  through 
the  plain  glass  had  given  the  fainter  indication  of  the  two  on  the 
sensitometer. 

Mr.  Debenham  thought  that  this  pointed  to  the  probability  that  the 
differences  which  had  been  observed  were  due  to  some  extraneous  un¬ 
noticed  differences  of  conditions,  and  that  the  diffraction  grating  itself  had 
had  no  influence  in  producing  the  result.  As  had  been  observed  by 
Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  and  himself  a  slight  pre-exposure  to  light  would  cause  a 
plate  to  register  many  degrees  higher  on  the  sensitometer,  and  if  some  of 
the  plates  used  had  been  more  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  coating-room 
than  others  that  would  be  one  possible  way  of  explaining  the  difference.-  in 
the  results  referred  to  by  Mr.  Henderson. 

Experiments  were  then  made  in  an  adjoining  darkened  room  with  the 
lamp,  with  and  without  the  interposition  of  the  diffraction  grating.  The 
differences  in  the  results  obtained  appeared  to  be  slightly  in  favour  of  the 
use  of  the  grating,  but  were  so  small  that  they  were  not  considered  in  any 
way  decisive. 

lilr.  W.  K.  Burton  proposed  a  question  for  discussion— “What  is  the 
best  proportion  of  bromide  to  be  in  excess  in  making  an  emulsion  ?  "  He 
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said  it  had  formerly  been  recommended  to  use  the  silver  and  the  bromide 
nearly  in  their  equivalent  proportions,  but  lately  the  proportion  of  excess 
of  bromide  that  was  advised  had  been  very  largely  increased.  He  thought 
that  this  had  been  carried  too  far. 

Mr.  Henderson  had  successfully  used  equal  weights  of  silver  and 
bromide,  and  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  use  one  and  a- half  part  of 
bromide  to  one  of  silver.  On  the  question  of  obtaining  density  he 
(Mr.  Henderson)  said  that  great  density  could  be  gained  by  adding  meta¬ 
gelatine,  sugar,  or  glycerine  to  a  finished  emulsion,  but  the  addition  caused 
a  tendency  to  fog. 

Mr.  Burton  thought  that  density  in  the  boiling  process  was  favoured  by 
the  use  of  a  large  quantity  of  gelatine  with  which  to  boil. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington,  in  making  an  emulsion  by  a  cold  emulsifica¬ 
tion  process,  found  that  by  keeping  in  the  cold  state  for  some  hours  before 
adding  the  gelatine  the  bromide  passed  into  the  blue  state,  but  gave 
scarcely  any  quicker  plate  than  if  used  at  once,  when  the  emulsion 
remained  red  throughout. 

Mr.  Debenham's  experience  was  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Wellington’s. 

Mr.  Henderson  contended  that  rapidity  did  accrue  from  keeping  before 
adding  the  gelatine. 

- « - 

SHEFFIELD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  10th 
instant,  at  the  Masonic  Hall, — Mr.  Councillor  Firth  in  the  chair. 

A  large  number  of  members  wei'e  present,  there  being  a  very  attractive 
programme  for  the  evening,  namely,  the  pictures  and  talk  of  the  trip 
to  Dovedale,  and  the  pictures  in  competition  for  the  subject  composition  of 
A  Rustic  Bridge,  two  prizes  having  been  offered  by  the  committee — one  for 
the  best  in  half-plates  and  under,  and  one  for  whole  plates  and  over.  Many 
members  took  part  in  the  competition,  and  a  very  beautiful  variety  of 
bridges  were  portrayed,  yielding  a  pleasant  and  interesting  exhibition 
for  the  non-competitors  as  well  as  the  competitors.  The  collection 
embraced  most  of  the  picturesque  bridges  in  the  surrounding  country. 

The  prize  for  whole-plate  and  over  was  won  by  Mr.  Firth  (President)  for 
a  very  brilliant  picture  of  the  rustic  bridge  at  the  entrance  to  Dovedale. 
Mr.  Thomas  Hibbert  (one  of  this  season’s  “colts”  in  the  art)  managed  to 
“pull  off”  the  prize  for  half-plate  and  under,  with  a  very  carefully- 
selected  and  interesting  representation  of  the  wooden  foot  bridge  near 
Rivulin  paper  mill. 

Many  of  the  pictures  were  beautiful  and  highly  creditable,  and  in  one  or 
two  cases  ran  very  near  the  winners  in  the  ballot  box. — Mr.  H.  Rawson 
showed  a  stereo,  picture  of  fine  manipulation  and  poetic  subject. — Mr.  B. 
Wood  exhibited  an  enlargement  by  the  Autotype  Company  from  a  negative 
of  a  rustic  bridge  in  Padery  Wood,  which  called  forth  great  praise  (not  for 
competition). — Mr.  T.  S.  Yeomans  showed  a  very  beautiful  cabinet 
vignette  of  Rustic  Bridge,  Foliage,  and  Rippling  Brook,  carefully  selected 
and  rich  in  tone. 

Mr.  W.  Dakin  drew  the  attention  of  the  members  to  the  high  qualities 
of  a  developer  he  had  mixed  and  tried  (which  was  some  time  ago  published 
in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  and  News)  and  worked  with 
great  success  on  both  in-  and  out-door  pictures,  but  which  he  said  was 
invaluable  for  outdoor  work  and  amateurs,  as  a  protracted  development 
did  not  stain  the  film,  there  being  no  ammonia  in  it.  The  formula  runs 
thus : — 

Carbonate  of  soda .  125  grains. 

Carbonate  of  potash .  125  ,, 

Sulphite  of  soda . 125  ,, 

Water  . 10  ounces. 

Use  pyro.  as  usual  to  the  respective  sizes  of  plates,  and  enough  of  the  above 
solution  to  flood  with. 

Mr.  H.  Rawson  brought  a  few  dishes  made  by  the  Patent  Pulp  Company, 
which  were  white,  and  seemed  very  likely  to  be  of  great  use  in  the  art, 
having  the  requisite  chemical-resisting  properties,  along  with  durability 
and  cheapness. 

The  subject  of  the  next  trip  was  then  brought  on,  and  Miller’s  Dale  was 
selected. 

Mr.  Drummond  was  elected  a  member. 

The  subject  of  Dovedale,  and  the  pictures  got  there,  then  formed  the 
topic  of  conversation,  the  trip  having  taken  place  on  the  22nd  ult.  on  as 
fine  a  day  as  such  an  assembly  could  desire.  The  party  numbered 
twenty-two,  starting  with  their  valuable  baggage  from  the  Midland 
Station  at  G-30  for  Cromford,  and  landing  there  about  eight,  where,  as 
per  arrangement,  two  waggonettes  were  waiting  to  convey  the  party  the 
remainder  of  their  most  delightful  journey.  The  route  was  through  Crom¬ 
ford,  which  is  a  very  interesting  as  well  as  picturesque  little  place,  leading 
up  to  one  of  the  Edens  of  the  Peak,  the  “Via  Gellia,”  through  which  no 
man  having  a  love  for  art  or  for  Nature’s  grandeur  could  pass  without  its 
kindling  in  his  breast  more  pleasure  and  gratitude  than  his  language  could 
possibly  express.  The  sun,  by  the  time  the  voyageurs  had  got  fairly  between 
the  two  grand  hills,  was  high  enough  to  throw  its  brilliant  rays  'along  the 
varied  foliage  of  the  valley,  and  light  with  vivid  whiteness  the  peaks  of 
limestone  rocks  which  here  and  there  broke  through  the  wooded  clothing 
oi  the  hills,  making  pictures  which  changed  every  turn  as  the  horses  sped 
along  through  the  winding  road.  The  sweet  scent  of  the  lime  bloom, 
mingled  with  the  bursting  hawthorn,  rendered  the  air  a  perfect  stimulant 
to  the  party  of  picture  hunters.  There  is,  too,  a  rippling  brook  which  runs 
through  the  dale,  and  which  varies  the  near  pictures  by  first  running  on 
one  side  of  the  road  and  then  on  the  other,  but  all  the  way  being  lined 
abundantly  with  forget-me  nots  and  pretty  wild  flowers  of  many  colours. 
After  running  for  about  five  miles  through  this  glorious  country  we  came 
on  a  more  barren  part  -the  termination  of  the  High  Peak  Railroad — where 
a  short  tune  was  allowed  for  the  refreshment  of  man  and  beast.  A  clear 
run  was  then  made  through  the  Isaak  Walton,  which  is  situated  at  the 
entrance  to  Dovedale.  All  arrived  safe,  and  delighted  with  the  prospects 
before  the  party. 


A  bright  sun,  a  clear  atmosphere,  a  country  around  rich  in  charmi 
pictures  caused  very  little  time  t<>  be  lost  before  men  and  apparatus  v, 
seen  taking  different  directions  for  work.  There  were-  thirteen  (  .mu  i 
and  112  plates  of  various  sizes  were  exposed.  Many  of  the  member.,  p 
up  the  dale,  and  the  most  experienced  and  careful  of  picture-hunters  u 
delightfully  surprised  at  the  w  ild  beauty  around  them.  Nothing  can  J 
pass  the  romantic  wildness  and  luxuriant  verdure  of  the  lulls,  t]le  vji 
embracing  the  river  Dove,  so  clear  and  sparkling,  and  so  riehlv  reflect  : 
the  dark  green  and  pointed  tops  of  the  majestic  firs  and  l.ucli,  min' 
with  the  feathery  foliage  and  graceful  drooping  of  the  silver  birch  vv  I 
here  and  there  standing  out  in  bold  relief  gigantic  pillars  and  <  < . ri o - 
limestone  rock,  dotted  with  patches  of  dark-green  moss,  and  tearing  fu 
their  giddy  height  festoons  of  ivy  and  other  creeping  plants,  which  ea\ 
this  spot  to  look  as  if  some  tasteful  mortal  had  displayed  his  tact 
make  the  place  sublimity  itself,  rather  than  the  result  of  ordinary  L 
surrounding  common  things.  Plate  after  plate  in  quick  succession  reem 
its  charming  imprint,  and  many  were  the  sighs  and  exclamations  of— “0 
I  hope  that  will  come  out  all  right !  It  is  a  beauty  !”  It  must  be  adniitt 
that  many  have  justified  the  expectations  formed. 

Mr.  Thos.  Firth,  who  worked  the  whole  length  of  the  dale  with  win. 
plate  camera,  is  well  repaid  for  his  trouble  witn  some  excellent  pictures. 
Mr.  Taylor  also  succeeded  in  getting  some  choice  views. — Mr.  H.  Hawse 
armed  with  a  new'  stereo,  fit-out,  secured  some  charming  “bits”  of  rive 
rocks,  and  trees. — Mr.  W.  B.  Hatfield  w  orked  a  long  range  lens  on  who 
plates,  and  was  very  successful. 

Mr.  Dakin  and  Mr.  Milward  left  the  party  with  the  object  of  varyin 
the  collection  of  pictures,  and  went  to  work  at  Ham  Hall  and  ground; 
which  stood  a  short  distance  from  the  dale,  nicely  surrounded  with  majesti 
timber  and  sufficiently  high  up  the  hill  to  impart  to  it  a  picturesque  pr< 
minence  over  the  surrounding  country.  After  obtaining  permission  fr„[ 
the  owner — who  gave  it  in  a  good-humoured  and  welcome  fashion— the 
commenced  work.  Mr.  Dakin  got  five  10  X  8  negatives  from  choice  posj 
tions,  and  with  a  success  that  has  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  They  ar 
among  the  finest  the  writer  has  ever  seen  as  regards  detail,  contrast,  am 
selection.  Through  some  accident  with  Mr.  Milward,  when  changing  hi 
box,  his  work  was  spoilt. 

Messrs.  Turner,  Wood,  Pilley,  Mottersham,  and  Pearse  all  brought  honn 
some  lovely  things ;  and,  taking  one  thing  with  another,  the  day  was  one  of 
the  best  the  Society  has  ever  had. 

DUNDEE  AND  EAST  OF  SCOTLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  unsettled  weather  of  Monday  and  Tuesday  had  been  regarded  with 
some  little  anxiety  by  those  members  of  this  Society  who  were  intending tn 
join  the  annual  excursion  to  Edzell,  on  Wednesday,  the  18th  instant;  but 
the  more  promising  state  of  the  weather  on  the  morning  of  that  day.  along 
with  the  fact  that  the  weather  forecast  of  the  district  promised  “some 
rain,”  entirely  relieved  the  minds  of  those  interested.  A  party  numbering 
over  sixty,  composed  of  the  members  of  the  Association  and  their  friends, 
left  Dundee  East  Station  at  0.15  a.m.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Hunter, 
station-master,  a  couple  of  special  carriages  had  been  ordered  through  from 
Glasgow  for  the  occasion,  and  this  materially  added  to  the  comfort  of 
the  excursionists. 

Arriving  in  Brechin  at  10.45  the  party  found  five  brakes  in  readiness  to 
convey  them  to  Edzell,  which  wras  reached  after  an  exceedingly-pleasant 
hour’s  drive,  without  more  than  a  few  minutes’  delay  for  slight  refresh 
ment.  Most  of  the  party  arrived  with  cameras  of  ail  dimensions— from 
quarter-plate  up  to  the  size  playfully  alluded  to  as  “dog-kennel" — and 
walked  along  to  Gannochy  bridge,  the  picturesque  glimpse  from  which 
was  the  signal  for  commencing  the  attack.  Proceeding  up  a  path  which 
ran  beside  the  river  there  were  also  presented  to  the  view  numerous  subjects 
for  the  camera. 

Returning  to  Edzell  at  2.30  p.m.  every  one  did  ample  justice  to  a  first 
rate  dinner  purveyed  by  Mr.  Keith  Knowles,  of  the  “Tanmure  Arms,' 
after  which  a  start  was  made  for  Edzell  Castle,  a  short  distance  from  tin 
village,  where  an  hour  was  pleasantly  spent  and  several  more  picture 
taken.  The  total  number  of  plates  exposed  during  the  day  was  about  120 
After  tea  a  couple  of  photographs  of  the  party  grouped  round  the  front  o‘ 
the  hotel  were  taken  by  Messrs.  Johnston  and  Geddes ;  and  at  twentv 
minutes  to  six  the  return  journey  was  commenced  and  Dundee  reached  at 
8.45  o’clock,  after  a  most  agreeable  day’s  outing,  which  was  thoroughly 
enjoyed  by  all  present. 

DERBY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  London  Restaurant,  Derby,  on 
Wednesday,  the  18th  instant, — Mr.  R.  Keene,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read,  the  following 
gentlemen  were  declared  duly  elected  : — As  honorary  members :  Messrs. 
R.  J.  Billinton,  Henry  Bolden,  George  Rice,  and  W.  W.  Winter.  As 
members :  Messrs.  F.  Campion,  J.  Crossland,  E.  A.  G.  Jewitt,  J.  Merry, 
and  R.  L.  Warham. 

The  Chairman  then  read  a  proof  of  the  proposed  rules.  After  a  dis¬ 
cussion,  during  which  several  alterations  were  made,  the  amended  copy  of 
the  rules  was  unanimously  adopted,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Cox, 
seconded  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Bemrose. 

The  first  technical  meeting  of  the  Society  was  fixed  for  Wednesday, 
July  2nd,  when  a  paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  R.  Keene. 

After  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  the  proceedings  ter¬ 
minated. 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  Society: — President:  Captain  W.  do 
W.  Abney,  R.E.,  F.R.S. — Vice-Presidents :  Charles  Edward  Abney,  B.A., 
H.  Arnold  Bemrose,  M.A.,  and  Richard  Keene. — Committee:  Arthur  J. 
Cox,  James  E.  Kaye,  and  Thomas  Scotton .--Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer: 
Fred.  W.  Simpson. 
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BERLIN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  CULTIVATION  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY, 
rd  in  ary  meeting'  of  the  above  Association  was  held  on  the  18th  Apnl, 
of essor  Vogel  in  the  chair.  ...  ,,  ,  , 

letter  was  read  from  a  correspondent  m  Holland  complaining  that  of  a 
jer  of  photographs  mounted  at  one  time-some  on  black  and  some  on 
>  mounts — those  on  black  mounts  had  become  spoilt,  while  those  on  the 
3  mounts  remained  in  good  condition, 
e  Chairman  gave  suitable  advice. 

etter  from  Dr.  Brownski,  dated  Mossul,  Mesopotamia,  was  then  read, 
which  a  landscape  said  to  be  taken  by  moonlight,  by  Herr  Zang,  of 
enburg,  with  an  exposure  of  thirty-five  seconds  with  the  full  aperture 
fioigtlauder  thirty  lines  rapid  lens,  was  exhibited.  The  landscape  was 
what  under-exposed,  but  the  moon  itself  was  over-exposed, 
rr  Schultz-Hencke  remarked  that  he  had  taken  photographs  by 
light  with  the  moon  behind  him  and  shining  on  the  objects  taken,  but 
he  had  required  an  exposure  of  eight  hours. 

rr  Anschiitz  showed  a  number  of  instantaneous  pictures  of  landscapes, 
and  animals. 

rr  Godeljee,  of  Leyden,  exhibited  a  number  of  instantaneous  land- 
cs  and  sea  views. 

ie  Chairman  communicated  a  very  simple  means  of  purifying  gelatine 
which  to  make  emulsion.  He  is  convinced  that  by  employing  this 
ess  almost  any  gelatine  can  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  emulsion, 
err  Joop  expressed  his  opinion  of  what  photography  in  general  and 
Association  in  particular  owed  to  Professor  Vogel,  and  mentioned 
they  had  just  founded  a  prize  of  1,000  marks  (say  £50)  which  they 
Id  award  to  him  as  a  token  of  their  appreciation  of  his  services, 
fter  the  applause  which  followed  had  subsided, 

lie  Chairman  returned  thanks  in  a  suitable  speech,  in  the  course  of 
;h  he  said  he  had  been  called,  in  no  complimentary  sense,  a  theorist  as 
osed  to  a  practical  man ;  but  he  thought  the  best  practice  was  founded 
n  true  theory — at  least  his  practical  process  was  based  upon  his  theories, 
(the  Chairman)  then  described  his  new  process.  [This  description  has 
ady  appeared  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography.] 

[err  Joop  recommended  a  method  of  purifying  the  silver  bath  to  be  used 
ead  of  the  usual  process  with  permanganate  of  potassium, 
he  contents  of  the  box  were  then  dealt  with,  after  which  the  meeting 
adjourned. 
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E  EFFECTS  OF  RED  AND  YELLOW  LIGHT  ON  THE  EYES. 

To  the  Editors. 

entlemen, — I  see  that  the  subject  of  light  for  the  operating-room  is 
occupying  public  attention,  and  that  the  champions  of  the  greenish- 
yi  ow  medium— notably  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham — are  still  busy  lauding  and 
inmending  their  special  fancy.  To  Mr.  Debenham,  as  I  believe,  is  due 
credit  of  having  started  the  investigations  into  the  matter;  but  I  also 
3ve  that  Mr.  Debenham  took  for  his  original  text  the  assertion  that  red 
t  is  more  hurtful  to  the  eyes  than  yellow.  I  held  a  different  opinion, 
stated,  in  your  issue  of  9th  of  this  year,  that  yellow  light  was 
e  hurtful  than  red  light.  Had  this  statement  rested  on  my  word  alone 
lould  have  expected  that  some  sort  of  denial  or  contradiction  would 
e  been  forthcoming  even  in  ordinary  courtesy ;  but,  when  my  statements 
supported  in  the  most  plain  and  direct  language  by  two  medical  men — 
an  ophthalmic  specialist  of  repute — it  appears  to  me  to  be  incumbent  on 
opponents  to  notice  at  least  my  objections  to  their  arguments,  and,  before 
needing  further,  to  prove  that  my  medical  authorities  and  I  are  wrong, 
ly  assertion  is— Yellow  light  is  more  hurtful  to  the  average  human  eye 
n  red  light.  I  am  backed  by  the  only  medical  men  I  have  consulted, 
I  appeal  to  your  readers  to  say  whether  or  not  I  deserve  any  attention. 
I  am  right,  or  remain  uncontradicted,  what  is  the  use  of  hunting  the 
reenery-yallery  ”  colour  to  death  ?  Much  good  has  been  done  by  Mr. 
benham  and  his  associates;  new  light  has  been  thrown  on  several 
4jects ;  but  if  our  eyes  are  to  be  losers  instead  of  gainers  by  the  innovation 
i  vould  be  better  if  we  had  “  let  well  alone.”  To  me  the  matter  seems  of 
f  ficient  importance  to  warrant  an  appeal  to  a  jury  of  ophthalmists.  At 
]  '.sent  the  question  stands  thus  :  Dr.  Herschei  and  Mr.  Ackland  versus 
'•  Marcus  Gunn  and  Dr.  Pringle. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Imigcleugh,  June  23, 1884.  Andrew  Pringle. 

?•  S. — In  iny  letter  addressed  to  you  last  week  I  see  I  have  overstated 
L  membership  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  and  also  the 
tense  incurred  in  the  publication  of  that  Society’s  Journal.  The  mem- 
rship  in  February  this  year  was  under  400,  and  the  Journal  expenses  do 
t  amount  to  £100,  as  from  the  £115  of  outlay  £76  have  to  be  deducted  for 
lome.  When  I  wrote  I  had  not  at  hand  the  balance  sheet  of  the  Society, 
d  I  am  to  blame  for  not  being  more  accurate. — A.  P. 


PHILADELPHIA  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

To  the  Editors. 

4 ENTLEMEN, — In  your  issue  of  May  16th  I  notice  a  letter  from  Mr. 
.  ach,  in  which  he  states  that  the  “  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers 
t  New  York”  is  the  first  to  give  its  members  dark-room  and  experi- 
)  ntal  facilities.  From  the  expression  used  one  would  suppose  he  was 
i  erring  to  the  entire  country. 

dur  Club,  as  above,  was  formed  December  21st,  1S83,  and  a  suite  of 
inns  procured  early  in  February,  where  we  give  our  members  all  facili- 
U  necessary.  We  now  have  a  reading-room  furnished  with  all  photo- 
jiphic  journals,  as  well  as  a  library  of  about  one  hundred  volumes,  a 
'I’k  room  with  twenty-five  closets  for  individual  members,  and  also  an 


ample  sink-room  with  four  taps,  allowing  eight  members  to  work  at  one 
time.  1  here  is  a  printing-room,  with  an  unobstructed  southern  exposure, 
containing  burnisher  and  sensitising  apparatus,  and  windows  arranged 
with  exterior  platforms  for  frames.  A  small  room,  not  yet  furnished,  is 
to  be  used  for  emulsion-making  or  other  experiments. 

We  now  have  about  forty  active  members,  and  are  receiving  applications 
so  rapidly  that  we  fear  in  a  short  time  we  shall  be  compelled  to  limit  our 
membership,  owing  to  the  encouragement  given  us.  The  want  of  such  a 
club  was  felt,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  lie  classed  as  having  followed  the 
ideas  of  others. 

Trusting  you  will  correct  Mr.  Beach’s  claim,— I  am,  yours,  &c. 

907,  Filbert  Street ,  Philadelphia,  June  12,  1884.  Geo.  W.  Bear-on. 

Secretary. 

“ON  ALBUMENISING  PAPERS.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— We  have  read  with  great  interest  the  correspondence  and 
leading  articles  which  have  appeared  lately  on  albumenised  papers  and 
albumenising,  &c.  We  beg  to  say  that,  so  far  as  our  long  experience  goes,  we 
have  always  advocated  the  high  salting  of  the  pure  fresh-egg  albumen  and 
strong  silver  solution  for  sensitising  the  same,  so  as  to  secure,  as  far  as  the 
quality  of  the  negative  will  allow,  a  good  body  of  silver  in  the  pictures  t<> 
tone,  fix,  &c.  Assuming  the  prints  were  thoroughly  washed  there  would 
be  a  fair  chance  of  permanency.  This  cannot  be  obtained  with  weak 
salting  or  sensitising  solutions. 

In  last  week’s  issue  you  mentioned  seven  and  a-half  grains  of  chloride 
per  ounce,  and  silver  bath  sixty  grains.  For  years  past  we  have  prepan  d 
our  papers  with  that  amount  of  chloride,  and  have  recommended  a  sixty  to 
sixty  five  grains’  silver  bath.  Me  beg  to  enclose  you  samples  of  papers  so 
prepared  for  your  inspection  or  trial. — We  are,  yours,  &c., 

Willesden  Green ,  A.  W. ,  June  24,  1884.  A.  Rivot  and  Co. 


plates  anfr  (Qinms, 

George  Darnsley  wishes  to  be  informed  what  is  the  difference  between 
the  “ivorine”  of  1884  and  the  translucent  medium  formed  of  gelatine 
and  a  white  pigment  which  was  employed  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  by  the 

late  Oliver  Sarony,  as  a  basis  on  which  to  mount  his  carbon  prints] - ■ 

We  reply  to  this  by  saying  that  we  do  not  know. 

“  Can  I  copy  a  lithographic  portrait  published  by  a  Boston  (America) 

firm?  It  is  not  stated  on  the  print  that  it  is  copyright. — Querist.” - 

In  reply  :  As  it  is  imperative  in  the  United  States  to  imprint  upon  all 
copyright  works  the  fact  of  their  being  copyright,  we  do  not  imagine 
that,  in  the  absence  of  such  announcement,  there  is  any  legal  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  copying  the  portrait  specified. 

W.  H.  Harrison  says: — “Your  paragraph,  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Journal,  speaks  of  care  in  mixing  chlorate  of  potash  and  sulphide  of 
antimony  by  means  of  a  bone  knife;  but  please  allow  me  to  point  out  the 
deadly  danger  of  an  incautious  person  triturating  the  two  together  in  a 
mortar,  should  he  do  so  in  ignorance.  The  mixture  is  far  more  energetic 
than  gunpowder,  and  is  explosively  ignited  by  friction.  Once  1  burst 
about  half-a-dozen  toy  cannons  with  it,  which  were  quite  safe  when 
charged  with  gunpowder  to  the  muzzles.” 

Rev.  J.  Brown  wishes  to  know  what  is  a  suitable  solvent  for  bitumen  when 
it  is  to  be  employed  for  photographic  purposes,  such  as  coating  a  metallic 

plate  for  photo-engraving. - We  reply  :  Benzole  and  oil  of  turpentine, 

both  singly  and  mixed,  have  been  successfully  employed.  In  order  t<> 
obtain  greater  clearness  of  the  image  it  has  been  recommended  to  add 
certain  essential  oils,  such  as  oil  of  lemons.  If  our  correspondent  have 
access  to  the  work  on  this  subject  by  Niepce  de  St.  Victor,  which  was 
translated  into  English  many  years  ago,  he  will  find  much  useful  infor¬ 
mation  given  in  detail. 

R.  T.  Watson  has  found,  when  photographing  an  interior  on  a  12  x  10 
plate,  that  instead  of  there  being  only  one  window  in  the  negative,  as 
is  the  ease  in  the  natural  subject,  there  are  two  —  the  original  and 
proper  one,  accompanied  by  another  which  is  fainter  and  upside  down. 

- This  is  a  special  class  of  ghost  picture  which  not  infrequently 

accompanies  the  employment  of  lenses  of  the  “rapid”  class.  It  is 
caused  by  reflection  from  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  lenses,  by  which  a 
non-inverted  image  is  formed.  The  remedy  consists  in  altering  the 
distance  between  the  front  and  back  lens  of  the  combination. 

“Can  you  inform  me  of  any  simple  method  within  the  powers  of  a  young 
and  inexperienced  photographer  by  which  I  can  ascertain  whether  my 
lens  has  a  chemical  focus?  1  invariably  get  a  beautiful  and  sharp  image 
upon  the  ground  glass,  but  when  I  take  a  negative  of  any  scene,  no 
matter  how  sharply  it  is  focussed,  the  negative  never  possesses  the  same 
degree  of  sharpness  displayed  upon  the  ground  glass.  My  camera  is 

made  by - ,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  guarantee  that  the  fault 

does  not  lie  there,  but  with  the  lens,  which  a  friend  informs  me  must 

have  a  chemical  focus,  whatever  that  may  be. — Cambria." - In  reply  : 

By  the  term  “  chemical  focus”  is  meant  that  the  lens  is  not  properly 
corrected  for  colour,  owing  to  which  the  visual  image  seen  on  the  focus¬ 
sing-screen  is  brought  to  a  focus  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  lens  than 
the  plane  upon  which  the  chemical  rays  find  their  focus.  To  ascertain  if 
the  lens,  in  the  case  mentioned,  possess  this  property,  focus  very  sharply, 
employing  a  large  stop,  upon  bold  printed  matter  situated  at  a  distance 
of  a  few  hundred  feet  (signboards  or  showbills  answer  the  purpose  quite 
well),  and  take  a  negative.  Then  push  in  the  ground  glass  towards  the 
lens  about  a-quarter  of  an  inch,  by  which  the  image  will  be  out  of  focus 
visually,  and  expose  a  second  plate.  Lastly  :  withdraw  the  ground  glass 
from  the  lens  a-quarter  of  an  inch  beyond  the  point  of  best  visual  focus 
and  expose  a  third  plate.  If  the  second  picture  be  sharpest  then  the 
lens  is  under-corrected,  over-correction  for  colour  being  proved  by  the 
third  image  being  best  defined. 
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“  Kindly  permit  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  useful  Notes  and  Quo  tcs 
department,  to  submit  a  case  to  my  fellow-photographers.  1  ha\e  access 
to  a  window,  nearly  opposite  to  which,  at  no  great  distance,  is  a  corner  ot 
a  street  which  is  bifurcated,  and  at  which  many  actors,  artists,  and 
leading  men  of  the  day  take  occasion  to  stand  for  a  few  moments  aa  hen 
bidding  each  other  “goodbye”  previous  to  passing  each  on  his  own  way. 
I  have  already  succeeded  in  obtaining  several  instantaneous  groups  m  the 
utmost  perfection,  in  which  the  figures  are  small;  but  I  am  thinking  of 
obtaining  a  large  lens  of  long  focus  for  the  special  purpose  of  taking 
these  figures  on  a  scale  of  about  four  or  five  inches.  Previous  to  incur¬ 
ring  this  expense,  which  will  be  considerable,  I  desire  to  know  if  l  should 
be  'justified  in  offering  such  groups  for  public  sale,  or  have  the  persons 
composing  these  groups  the  power  of  preventing  such  sale.  If  they  have, 
then  might  not  such  power  also  be  possessed  by  any  recognisable 
individual  whose  portrait,  as  one  of  the  multitude,  appears  in  any 
ordinary  street,  boating,  racing,  foundation-stone  laying,  or  other  similar 
view  to  which  the  camera  has  bedn  directed  ?  Soliciting  replies — 1  am, 
yours,  &c.,  Alpha.’ 

fedjattge  Column. 

Wanted,  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  1879,  bound  or 
unbound,  in  exchange  for  4]  x  3|  gelatine  plates. — Address,  Edwin 
Dodds,  Church-road,  Low  Fell,  Gateshead. 

Wanted  a  good  5  x  4  or  half-plate  lens,  in  exchange  for  either  four-lens 
repeating-back  gem  camera  or  Victoria  camera,  takes  four  on  a  quarter- 
plate.— Address,  A.  Hopkins,  21,  Bartholomew-street,  Exeter. 

Wanted  a  stereoscopic  camera  and  slides,  in  exchange  for  a  3|  x  3}  sciop- 
ticon  camera,  rolling-press  with  glass  bed,  lantern  slides,  or  scores  of  photo¬ 
graphic  things.— Address,  W.  J.  Chadwick,  Eccles,  near  Manchester. 

I  will  exchange  a  quarter- plate  lens,  black  stand  table,  carte  burnisher,  new, 
small  ash  chair,  nearly  new,  for  a  chair  with  changes  and  exterior  back¬ 
ground.  —  Address,  War.  Brewster,  photographer,  3,  Charles-street, 
Preston. 

I  will  exchange  a  midget  camera,  with  six  lenses,  as  good. as  new,  two 
slides,  one  quite  new,  by  Marion,  for  taking  twenty-four  midget  pictures 
on  one  plate,  in  four  positions,  for  anything  useful.— Address,  W.  W. 
Winter,  photographer,  Derby. 

I  will  exchange  a  good  five-chambered  repeating-revolver,  in  mahogany 
case  fitted  with  powder  flask,  for  an  interior  background,  or  a  good  set 
of  curtains  fit  for  studio,  or  anything  useful  in  photography. — Address, 
J.  S.  Walker,  48,  Wellington-street,  Woolwich,  S.E. 

Wanted  a  first-class  rectilinear  or  symmetrical  lens  and  bellows-body 
camera,  about  8-^  x  6J  or  10  x  8,  in  exchange  for  a  fifty-two-inch  half- 
plated  Timberlake  bicycle,  used  only  a  few  times,  quite  perfect,  cost  with 
extras  over  £16.— Address,  W.,  2,  Claremont  Cottages,  White  Hart-lane, 
Barnes,  S.W. 

I  will  exchange  a  nearly-new  eight  and  a-half-inch  square  bellows-body 
folding  camera,  in  perfect  condition,  with  two  single-  and  four  double- 
backs,  for  a  modern  half-plate  square  ditto,  with  double-  and  single- 
back,  and  a  good  lens;  inspection  allowed  and  required. — Address, 
Jno.  Storr,  Westgate-on-Sea. 


^itshuers  i a  (Eomsponl^nts. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Photograph  Registered.— 

Frederic  Gorham  Tirehurst,  the  Old  House,  Battle.  —  Photograph 
entitled  “  Clubs  is  Trumps .” _ 

j  yy,  V. — Any  dealer  in  photographic  requisites  will  get  the  burnisher 
repaired  for  you. 

S.  J.  Weare. — See  article  in  the  present  number.  This  will  give  the 
desired  information. 

Amateur  (Bradford). — Either  Nos.  1  or  2  on  your  list  will  answer  better 
than  the  others.  We  employ  No.  2. 

Leroy. — For  purely  line  subjects  the  bitumen  process  will  be  the  best.  For 
half-tone  the  gelatine  must  be  employed. 

Launcelot  Gubbins. — The  phosphate  of  soda  toning  bath,  as  given  on 
page  230  of  our  Almanac  for  the  current  year,  will  answer  your  require¬ 
ments  perfectly. 

York. — With  your  lens  of  the  “rapid”  type  you  certainly  can  take  full- 
length  carte-de-visite  pictures,  and  very  good  ones  too.  Y  ou  will  have  to 
place  the  camera  about  fifteen  feet  from  the  sitter. 

Botanist. — Without  special  permission  you  will  not  be  allowed  to  take 
photographs  of  the  different  specimens  in  Kew  Gardens.  You  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  necessary  permission,  we  imagine,  by  applying 
by  letter  to  the  Director. 

\  \y. — The  process  of  making  photographs  on  “  ivorine,”  described  by  us 
a  short  time  back,  is  not  patented,  notwithstanding  what  you  may  be 
toid  to  the  contrary.  You  may  work  the  process  without  let  or 
hindrance.  The  process  is  open  to  all. 

Nemo. — Between  the  lenses  of  six  inches  focus  there  is,  practically,  but 
little  to  choose.  We  should  not  advise  you  to  select  one  of  shorter  focus 
than  tins.  The  height  of  the  camera-stand  mentioned  is,  we  believe, 
about  three  feet  six  inches  when  set  up 

Novice. — The  weak,  flat  appearance  of  the  little  enamel  appears  to  be  due 
to  the  transparency  not  being  made  sufficiently  intense  in  the  first 
instance.  In  future  make  them  denser  and  tone  to  a  greater  extent. 
Do  not  subject  them  to  too  high  a  temperature  in'the  firing. 

AJAX.— The  pictures  are  moderately  good  for  a  beginner,  but  they  are 
capable  of  improvement.  The  chief  fault  is  that  they  are  all  under¬ 
exposed  and  over-developed.  Try  the  same  pictures  again,  under  similar 
conditions  of  lighting,  and  give  at  least  double  the  exposure.  With 
ftiovc  experience  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  producing  better  work, 


Smoker. — You  may  safely  indulge  in  your  “weed”  when  dev.-lnping  tli 
plate  after  the  day’s  work  is  done.  When  you  experience  fog  in  tli 
plates  you  may  rely  upon  it  that  it  does  not  proceed  from  the  fuun- 
of  your  tobacco.  You  must,  therefore,  seek  for  another  cause. 

J.  E.  Wilson. — Had  you  adhered  strictly  to  the  formula  given  by  Mi 
W.  K.  Burton  you  would  have  produced  a  totally  different  plate.  I 
departing  from  the  formula  you  have  involved  yourself  in  difficulty.. 
The  chief  ones  arise  from  the  use  of  an  unsuitable  gelatine,  which 
prone  to  produce  “  pits.”  Try  again,  but  this  time  work  to  the  formul; 
given  by  the  author. 

W.  R.  S. — We  do  not  know  the  multum-in-parvo  accessory  you  name,  s. 
cannot  pass  an  opinion  on  its  merits  as  a  “  property.”  As  a  rule,  whei 
one  piece  of  apparatus  can  be  transformed  into  so  many  distinct  piece 
of  furniture,  the  articles  they  form  are  very  unlike  anything  found  out 
side  a  photographic  studio.  As  you  state  that  it  was  made  in  “  the  day 
of  glass  positives,”  we  should  say  its  market  value  is  very  small  indeed. 

Poitevin  Memorial  Fund. — Our  clever  “P.  D.”hasbeen  “atitagain!”  In 
acknowledging  Mr.  J.  C.  Cox’s  contribution  to  this  fund  last  week,  and 
quoting  from  Mr.  Cox’s  letter,  the  “  P.  D.”  makes  that  gentleman  say:— 
“  To  few  men  does  photography  owe  more  than  to  Poitevin,  although  ;t 
mere  amateur.  I  cannot  but  add  my  mite,”  &c  ,  &c.  If  our  “P.  D.”  would 
have  left  the  full  point  where  Mr.  Cox  placed  it— after  Poitevin— the  sen 
tence  would  have  read  sensibly'.  Fancy  Poitevin  “  a  mere  amateur  1” 

A.  Wheeler. — The  “puckering  up  of  the  film”  (as  you  term  it)  in  your 
carbon  transparencies  is  what  is  technically  known  as  “reticulation.”  It 
is  always  more  prevalent  in  hot  weather  than  in  cold.  It  may,  however, 
generally  be  avoided  by  drying  the  tissue  more  slowly,  so  that  it  occupies 
about  the  same  time  that  it  does  in  winter.  You  will  find  it  a  good  plan 
to  coat  the  tissue  with  plain  collodion  after  exposure,  and  allow  it  to  dry- 
before  squeegeeing  it  down  upon  the  stratum  of  insoluble  gelatine.  Wit!) 
these  modifications  in  your  working  we  have  little  doubt  you  wifi 
master  your  difficulties. 

Received, — B.  Falk;  Oscar  Schdlzig ;  A.  Pringle;  Dr.  Nicol.  In  our  next, 


Photographic  Club. — At  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  this  Club,  on 
Wednesday  next,  July  2nd,  the  subject  for  discussion  will  be  -  On  the 
Best  Method  of  Making  Stereo.  Transparencies.  The  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  outing  will  be  held  at  Teddington.  Meeting  afterwards  at  the 
Clarence  Hotel,  near  the  Railway  Station. 

Robbep.y  of  Lenses  from  the  Woodburytype  Company. — At  the 
Brentford  Police  Court,  on  Wednesday,  the  18th  inst  ,  before  General 
Sir  Charles  Daubeney,  K.C.B.,  and  General  Tremenheere,  Richard 
Carter,  1,  Baynham-terrace,  Ealing  Dean,  was  charged  with  stealing, 
between  the  3rd  and  16th  instant,  three  lenses  and  two  mirrors,  value 
together  £70,  the  property  of  George  Coope  Whitfield,  one  of  the 
principals  of  the  Woodburytype  Company',  at  Kent  Gardens,  Ealing.— 
Mr.  T.  W.  Fry  stated  that  he  was  manager  to  the  Woodburytype 
Company,  and  the  prisoner  had  been  in  their  employment  as  operator’s 
assistant  for  about  nine  months.  The  lenses  and  reversing  mirrors 
produced  were  the  property  of  the  Company.  On  the  lfitli  inst.  there 
was  occasion  to  use  one  of  the  lenses,  and  the  prisoner  was  sent  for  it  to 
the  store-room.  It  was  part  of  his  duty  to  take  them  back  to  the  store¬ 
room  after  use.  He  came  to  the  witness  and  asked  him  for  them,  but 
witness  replied  that  the  prisoner  was  the  last  person  who  had  handled 
them.  He  gave  information  to  the  police.  The  value  of  one  of  the 
articles  produced  was  to  the  firm  60  guineas;  the  whole  were  valued  at 
about  £70. — Detective  Constable  Cluney  deposed  that  at  the  prisoner’s 
lodgings  at  Ealing  Dean  he  found  three  pawn-tickets  in  the  prisoner’s 
coat.  They  referred  to  the  lenses,  and  had  been  pawned  for  £3  6s. 
He  went  to  the  prisoner  and  showed  him  the  tickets,  when  he  admitted 
that  he  stole  the  property'. — Walter  Tattle,  assistant  to  Mr.  Harvey, 
pawnbroker,  of  Paddington,  stated  that  the  prisoner  came  and  offered 
the  large  lens  in  pawn  for  lb‘s.  Witness  questioned  him  as  to  the 
ownership,  and  the  prisoner  replied  that  it  was  his  own.  Witness 
asked  him  if  he  wanted  more  on  it,  and  he  replied  that  he  did  not.  as 
he  only  wanted  the  money  for  a  short  time. — Frederick  Lear,  assistant 
to  Mr.  William  Ayres,  pawnbroker,  of  King-street,  Hammersmith, 
stated  that  on  the  30th  of  May  the  second  mirror  was  pawned  at  his 
place  for  £2,  he  believed  by  the  prisoner. — Henry  Finch,  assistant  to 
Mr.  Clears,  at  27,  Goldhawk-road,  stated  that  the  prisoner  pledged  the 
small  lens  for  10s. — The  prisoner,  who  asked  no  questions  of  the 
witnesses,  pleaded  guilty,  and  wished  the  case  settled  at  once. — General 
Daubeney  remarked  that  the  persons  who  took  in  such  valuable  articles 
as  the  first  two  lenses  should  have  made  further  inquiries  as  to  the 
ownership  of  the  articles,  and  they  would  probably  lose  their  money. 
The  prisoner  would  be  sentenced  to  six  months’  hard  labour. — The 
witness  Lear  stepped  into  the  box  and  said  that,  so  far  from  believing 
that  the  article  was  very  valuable,  he  refused  to  lend  the  prisoner  £3 
on  it  as  he  asked,,  and  he  considered  that  the  prosecutors  might  have 
taken  better  care  of  their  property  by  having  their  names  and  addresses 
engraved  on  them. — Middlesex  County  Times. 
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KEEPING  COOL. 

Tie  recent  sultry  weather  has,  no  doubt,  proved  trying  to  most 
eople,  but  to  none  more  than  to  photographers,  and  plenty  of 
pportunity  has  been  afforded  for  the  exercise  of  inventive  genius 
;i  the  direction  of  keeping  cool.  With  the  temperature  standing, 

,s  it  has  done,  over  80°  in  the  shade  out  of  doors,  and  probably 
nany  degrees  higher  in  the  more  confined  atmosphere  of  the 
skylight  and  dark  room,  it  is  readily  conceivable  that  the  ordinary 
ffiotographer’s  resources  must  have  been  strained  to  the  utmost ; 
;vhile,  for  those  whose  round  of  duties  includes  plate-coating, 
he  time  must  have  been  a  particularly  trying  one. 

The  mere  storage  of  chemicals  during  such  weather  as  we  have 
ately  enjoyed  becomes  a  matter  of  no  little  trouble  where  the 
atural  facilities  of  the  establishment  are,  perhaps,  never  at  any  time 
f  the  best.  Collodion,  ether,  alcohol,  negative  varnish,  ammonia, 
nd  other  liquids  have  an  awkward  way  of  taking  matters  into  their 
wn  hands  by  either  bursting  their  bottles  or  blowing  out  corks  or 
toppers  at  unexpected  times,  and  thus  causing,  in  addition  to  the 
/aste  of  material,  much  danger  and  actual  discomfort  in  the  already 
mbearable  atmosphere  of  the  laboratory.  Where  this  latter  is  situate 
u  the  basement  little  trouble  will  be  experienced ;  but  when,  as  in 
a  ist  cases,  it  is  on  the  top  floor,  and  exposed  to  all  the  sun’s  heat, 
jme  special  precautions  will  be  absolutely  needful. 

We  have  recently  been  watching  with  interest  the  variations  in 
emperature  in  a  basement  apartment  temporarily  converted  to 
•hotographic  purposes,  and  have  been  astonished  at  the  very  slight 
Actuations.  A  self-registering  thermometer  has  shown  a  mimimum 
>f  55  and  a  maximum  of  56'5°  (with  the  exception  of  a  sudden 
ise  to  60°  on  one  occasion)  as  the  result  of  a  month’s  observations, 
ind  this  during  a  period  when,  in  the  skylight,  the  temperature 
has  been  over  100°.  Where,  therefore,  a  basement  is  available  it  is 
X)  be  recommended ;  and  for  special  purposes  it  is  even  worth  the 
.rouble  to  make  a  temporary  change  during  specially  hot  weather. 

When,  however,  a  cellar  is  not  available  the  best  must  be  made 
jf  existing  circumstances.  So  far  as  concerns  the  storage  of  chemi¬ 
cals,  these  should  be  placed  as  far  as  possible  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
sun’s  rays,  and  preferably  in  a  dark  cupboard.  With  speciallyr-volatile 
iquids,such  as  those  we  have  already  named,  extra  precautions  should 
be  taken  to  keep  them  cool.  A  simple  plan  we  have  recently  seen  in 
operation  struck  us  as  being  particularly  effective.  It  consists  in 
wrapping  the  bottles  in  blotting-paper  and  standing  them  in  a  flat 
dish  containing  water.  The  blotting-paper  envelope  is  thus  kept 
saturated,  and  the  evaporation  which  goes  on  keeps  the  contents  of 
the  bottle  in  a  state  of  comfortable  coolness. 

In  the  same  establishment  we  met  with  a  device  for  preventing  as 
far  as  possible  evaporation  of  ammonia  in  the  developing-room.  An 
ordinary  flower-pot  of  porous  earthenware  is  filled  with  Calais  sand 
thoroughly  saturated  with  water,  and  into  this  the  ammonia  bottle 
is  plunged  up  to  the  neck.  When  a  dropping-tube  is  used  no 
[further  arrangement  is  necessary,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
devise  means  of  adapting  the  same  principle  when  it  is  required  to 
use  the  bottle  for  pouring  purposes. 

We  will  conclude  with  one  more  “ dodge” — this  time  for  cooling  j 
and  ventilating  a  plate-coating  room.  The  lower  part  of  the  sash 


having  been  thrown  up,  the  space  is  filled  up  with  a  frame  in  which 
are  stretched,  half-an-inch  apart,  three  or  four  “sponge  cloths’— a 
coarse,  wide-meshed  cotton  material  well  known  in  the  laboratory 
for  dusting  purposes.  The  sponge  cloths  are  allowed  to  dip  into  a 
trough  of  water,  by  which  they  are  kept  saturated,  and  the  air  in 
passing  through  is  simultaneously  cooled  and  freed  from  dust.  This 
plan,  of  course,  involves  the  existence  of  means  of  keeping  up  a 
current  of  air. 

- ajjf. - 

PREPARING  TRANSPARENCIES  FOR  COLOURING. 
While  sitting  one  day  beside  one  of  our  ablest  transparency 
painters,  watching  him  at  work,  he  referred  to  the  impossibility  of 
executing  creditable  work  upon  such  photographs  as  lie  very 
frequently  received  for  that  purpose.  It  seemed  impossible,  in  his 
estimation,  to  induce  photographers  to  distinguish  between  the 
treatment  required  for  a  photograph  that  has  to  be  coloured  and 
one  which  is  not  to  be  subjected  to  artistic  treatment  of  this  nature. 
“  Who,”  he  inquired,  “  can  do  justice  to  skies  so  dark  and  ‘  grumly  ’ 
as  to  render  it  difficult  sometimes  to  read  a  piece  of  printed  matter 
through  them  1  ” 

We  suggested  the  desirability  of  his  subjecting  each  picture  of  this 
class  to  chemical  treatment  so  as  to  be  reduced  previous  to  passing  it 
over  to  the  painters,  several  of  whom  were  at  the  time  pursuing  their 
avocations.  To  this  end  we  thought  that  a  denuding  ink  possessing 
three  grades  of  power  might  be  made  use  of  with  great  effect.  The 
first,  if  applied  to  any  particular  part  by  means  of  a  camel’s-hair 
brush,  should  possess  the  property  of  dissolving  the  image  entirely 
away  wherever  it  touched,  leaving  the  glass  quite  bare  ;  the  second 
should  be  able,  when  applied  in  like  manner,  to  thin  the  image  in  a 
very  material  degree,  but  without  removing  it  altogether;  while 
the  third  should  possess  a  property  similar  to  the  second,  but  in  a 
much  less  potent  form.  “Could  such  inks  be  invented,-’  said  our 
friend  the  painter,  “  they  would  prove  a  great  boon ;  but,"  added 
he,  “  most  of  the  transparencies  sent  for  painting,  especially  those  on 
collodion,  are  varnished,  aud  will  resist  the  solvent  action  of  the 
inks  you  suggest.”  To  this  we  made  response  that  the  removal 
of  varnish  was  really  a  very  slight  matter,  as  it  would  not  involve 
any  difficulty. 

There  are  so  many  solvents  of  silver  that  a  difficulty  in  making  a 
selection  meets  one  at  the  outset.  For  many  years  we  have  made 
bare  our  skies  and  removed  objectionable  features  from  transpa¬ 
rencies,  previous  to  their  being  coloured,  by  the  agency  of  iodine 
dissolved  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  Y\  hen  a 
strong  solution  has  been  prepared,  and  sufficient  gum  arabic  added 
to  impart  a  body  similar  to  writing  ink,  it  forms  a  deuudent  of 
great  value. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  dirty  sky  has  to  be  removed  from  a  land¬ 
scape.  The  transparency  is  placed  on  the  painting  or  retouching 
desk,  the  foreground  to  the  top,  and  a  brush  charged  with  the 
destroying  ink  is  run  across  the  sky  close  to  the  horizon.  There 
is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  of  its  spreading  inwards  upon  the 
film  where  it  is  not  required,  as  the  gum  prevents  this  from  occur¬ 
ring.  By  employing  a  larger  brush  the  w  hole  of  the  sky  is  treated 
in  like  manner,  and  it  is  nowr  seen  to  be  denuded  of  everything 
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savouring  of  deposited  silver.  At  this  stage  we  usually  prefer 
to  wash  off  the  solvent  before  proceeding  further.  When  the  film 
has  become  once  more  dry  it  will  be  found  that  by  having  laid  the 
sky  bare  the  horizon,  which  may  be  assumed  to  consist  of  trees  or 
hills,  will  be  found  to  be  too  heavy  and  lacking  in  aerial  perspective. 
To  lighten  this  a  solution  similar  to  the  former,  but  much  weaker 
and  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  cyanide,  is  applied  to  all 
the  parts  that  are  to  be  made  retiring,  carrying  the  solution  down 
to  the  sky.  During  this  operation  a  broad,  soft  brush  saturated 
with  water  must  be  placed., ready  to  be  grasped  and  applied  to  the 
photograph  the  instant  the  reducing  action  is  found  to  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  far  enough.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  eye 
must  not  for  a  moment  be  taken  off  the  part  undergoing  treat¬ 
ment. 

Owing  to  the  volatile  nature  of  the  agents  in  the  reducing 
ink  described,  and  also  to  their  well-known  poisonous  properties, 
we  have  of  late  discarded  them  in  favour  of  others  more  in¬ 
nocuous.  Of  these,  ferridcyanide  of  potassium  appears  to  be  the 
best  and  most  convenient  to  use.  If  a  strong  solution  of  this 
salt  be  applied  to  a  transparency  (or  negative)  by  means  of  a  brush 
the  image  instantly  disappears.  This  property  is  very  useful  for 
employment  under  such  circumstances  as  the  entire  clearing  away 
of  “skies”  or  “seas”  which  are  to  be  afterwards  painted  in. 
Although  every  vestige  of  an  image  is  removed  a  yellow,  although 
transparent,  stain  results,  to  remove  which  it  is  only  necessary  that 
a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  be  applied.  By  dissolving  the 
soda  salt  with  the  ferridcyanide  the  action  goes  on  simultaneously. 
When  the  soda  is  in  excess  the  action  is  slower,  and,  therefore, 
more  manageable  ;  and  when  the  solution  is  much  diluted  it  may 
be  rendered  exceedingly  slow.  The  ferridcyanide  with  which  our 
experiments  were  made  is  a  cheap  commercial  sample  of  the 
ordinary  red  prussiate  of  potash,  which  we  find  to  answer  so  Avell 
as  to  leave  no  desire  for  any  purer  specimen — certainly  it  is  so  for 
the  purpose  in  question. 

What  we  suggest  as  the  most  practicable  manner  of  utilising  the 
solvent  action  of  the  ferridcyanide  of  potassium  is  to  have  two  solu¬ 
tions — one  saturated,  or  nearly  so,  which  will  act  quickly  and 
thoroughly  ;  the  other  having  its  strength  so  much  reduced  by 
water  as  to  remain  on  the  transparency  for  nearly  half-a-minute 
before  its  reducing  action  becomes  apparent.  Let  the  solutions  be 
kept  in  small,  wide-mouthed  bottles,  a  brush  to  be  specially  reserved 
for  each,  care  being  taken  throughout  that  each  solution  be  applied 
by  means  of  its  own  special  brush.  Two  trays — one  containing  a 
solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  the  other  containing  water  only — 
must  be  placed  beside  the  operator,  who  will  proceed  as  follows  : — 
The  sky  and  all  the  portions  to  be  made  “bare  glass”  are  subjected 
to  the  action  of  the  strong  solution,  and  the  brush  returned  to  that 
bottle.  The  weaker  solution  is  then  applied,  first,  to  those  parts 
which  have  to  be  most  illuminated,  such  as  the  horizon,  the  distant 
hills  and  trees  or  other  foliage,  which  are  usually  much  too  dark  for 
effective  colouring;  and  subsequently  to  other  portions  of  the  fore¬ 
ground  which  do  not  require  much  reduction.  Expedition  and 
judgment  must  be  used,  as  the  reducing  action  may  proceed  too  far 
if  delay  be  permitted.  The  instant  everything  is  seen  to  be  right 
plunge  the  plate  into  the  tray  of  water  and  rinse  off  the  ferrid¬ 
cyanide  ;  then  transfer  to  the  hyposulphite  solution,  which  in  a  few 
seconds  will  remove  the  yellowness,  leaving  the  portions  acted  upon 
free  from  colour.  Washing  and  re-varnishing  follow. 

W  e  have  referred  to  the  facility  with  which  Varnish  may  be 
removed  from  a  film  protected  by  its  agency.  Make  a  solution  of 
one  part  of  caustic  potash  in  ten  parts  of  water,  and  add  to  this 
ten  parts  of  alcohol.  This  solution,  if  applied  to  a  varnished  film, 
will  dissolve  the  varnish,  which  must  be  removed  by  washing  the 
film.  This  leaves  the  collodion  surface  in  the  state  in  which  it  was 
found  previous  to  the  application  of  the  varnish. 


SUPPLEMENT  All  Y  NOTES  ON  ALBUMENISED  PAPER 
AND  ALBUMENISING. 

TiiEnE  are  a  few  other  matters  in  connection  with  this  subject 
^whicli  it  wag  undesirable  to  embody  in  the  purely  manipulatory 
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details)  that  it  will  be  well  to  lay  before  those  of  our  readers  wlio 
may  be  induced  to  prepare  their  own  paper.  For  instance:  there 
is  the  vexed  subject  of  blistering  in  the  prints  during  the  fixing  and 
washing  operations.  It  is  true  that  many  plans  have  from  time  tut 
time  been  suggested  for  overcoming  or  avoiding  this  difficulty;  but) 
there  is  no  question  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  evil  ha¬ 
lts  origin  in  the  paper  itself,  and  also  that  it  may  be  still  further 
influenced  for  better  or  worse  in  the  albumenisiug. 

At  the  period  when  highly-salted  and  sensitised  paper  with  far 
less  gloss  was  in  vogue,  blisters  were  of  rare  occurrence.  It  was 
only  when  the  extremely  high  glaze  was  introduced  that  the  evil 
made  its  appearance  in  a  really  troublesome  form,  and  it  was  then 
found  that  the  higher  the  glaze  of  the  paper  the  more  prone  it  is  to 
blister. 

If  we  take  a  print  which  has  blistered  and  carefully  remove 
the  blister,  in  most  cases  we  shall  find  that  it  is  not  the  albumen 
alone  which  has  separated,  but  that  a  thin  layer  of  the  paper  (or  at 
least  some  of  its  fibres)  has  accompanied  it,  which  clearly  shows 
that  the  sizing  material  is  not  sufficiently  adhesive  to  the  body  of 
the  paper  to  withstand  the  apparent  strain  put  upon  it  by  the 
coagulated  albumen  during  the  fixing  and  washing  of  the  prints. 

Let  us  just  see  how  the  albumenisiug  may  influence  the  blister¬ 
ing.  As  we  have  said  in  our  previous  articles,  if  the  highest  gloss 
be  desired  the  albumen  must  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  on  the 
surface  of  the  paper.  Now,  before  the  paper  leaves  the  mill  it  is 
heavily  rolled,  and  some  albumenisers,  we  are  informed,  even  roll 
the  paper  again  before  it  is  albumenised,  so  as  to  render  its 
surface  still  harder  and  impenetrable.  The  paper  is  then  floated 
on  thick  albumen,  removed  immediately  it  lies  flat,  and  dried 
as  rapidly  as  possible — artificial  heat  being  used  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  with  paper  so  treated  the  albumen  does 
not  penetrate  beyond  its  outer  surface.  But  if,  on  the  contrary 
the  paper  be  floated  for  a  longer  period,  so  that  the  albumen  soaks 
more  into  it,  and  afterwards  be  allowed  to  dry  slowly,  we  shall 
have  the  albumen  more  in  the  body  of  the  paper  instead  of  being 
confined  to  its  surface  only.  When  the  paper  is  sensitised  the  nitrate 
of  silver  coagulates  the  albumen,  and  that  which  is  in  the  body  of 
the  paper  acts,  as  it  were,  the  part  of  a  supplementary  sizing 
material.  It  is  found  in  practice  that  paper  which  has  been 
floated  for  a  long  time  on  the  albumen,  and  then  dried  slowly— 
although  it  may  have  the  same  quantity  of  albumen  upon  and  in 
it — rarely  blisters;  but  such  papers  do  not  possess  that  high  gloss 
which  now  appears  to  be  a  sine  qua  non  of  a  good  albumenised  paper. 

Blisters,  when  the  paper  is  very  thickly  coated,  have  been  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  silver  solution  not  penetrating  the  albumen  completely 
so  as  to  coagulate  it  throughout,  thus  leaving  the  under  surface— 
that  next  the  paper — in  a  .semi-soluble  condition.  This  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  the  case  in  some  instances;  but  it  will  not  account  for  the 
albumen,  as  it  usually  does,  bringing  away  the  surface  of  the  paper 
itself.. 

Some  albumenisers  we  know  attribute  blisters  to  coating  the 
paper  while  it  is  too  new,  and  with  them  we  are  in  a  measure 
inclined  to  agree.  Good  paper,  it  is  well  known,  like  good  wine, 
improves  by  keeping — doubtless  because  the  sizing  material  be¬ 
comes  harder  with  age. 

In  connection  with  the  age  of  paper  we  may  mention  a  some¬ 
what  curious  experience  which  occurred  some  few  years  back.  A 
photographer  purchased  at  a  sale  a  quantity  of  albumenised 
paper  at  a  ridiculously  low  price — only  a  few  shillings  per  ream- 
intending  to  use  it  for  parcelling  purposes.  However,  a  few  sheets 
were  tried  for  printing,  by  way  of  experiment,  and  it  turned  out, 
as  was  anticipated,  quite  worthless  for  photographic  purposes.  The 
paper  was  put  away  and  forgotten  for  a  year  or  more,  when,  being 
in  trouble  with  his  printing,  it  occurred  to  the  owner  that  it  might 
be  worth  while  to  again  try  this  particular  paper.  This  was  done; 
it  then  proved  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  was,  eventually, 
used  up  to  the  last  sheet.  Clearly  by  keeping  it  had  undergone 
some  change,  for  its  character  appeared  to  be  completely  altered. 

At  the  present  time  the  fashion  runs  very  much  upou  tinted 
papers.  These  are  produced  by  colouring  the  albumen  by  the 
addition  of  one  or  other  of  the  aniline  dyes— according  to  tbe 
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it  desired.  The  amount  added  must  be  determined  by  experi- 
mt.  A  little  colour  is  added  to  the  albumen— the  quantity  being 
ted— and  a  small  piece  of  paper  floated  and  dried.  It  is  necessary 
at  the  paper  be  drie  1,  as  it  is  impossible  to  judge  with  accuracy  of 
3  tint  while  it  is  wet.  Of  course  when  once  the  quantity  requisite 
arrived  at  it  will  do  for  all  time,  bearing  in  mind  that  if  the 
ickness  of  the  albumen  be  increased  the  amount  of  colour  must 
reduced,  otherwise  the  tint  will  be  too  strong  by  reason  of  the 
•  eater  thickness  of  the  coating. 

In  our  previous  articles — which  were  suggested  by  the  frequent 
jiertion  that  albumenised  paper  as  of  old  could  not  now  be 
]  toured  commercially — we  have  given  as  full  and  complete  working 
(tails  of  albumenising  generally  as  it  is  possible  to  do  in  writing; 

1  t  it  must  not  be  assumed,  because  the  process  is  simple,  that 
lither  experience  or  judgment  are  required  in  the  operations, 
ke  every  other  process  in  connection  with  photography  a  certain 
:  lount  of  skill  must  be  acquired  before  complete  success  is  ensured, 
(1  albumenising  paper  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  It  is  for  this 
•ison  that  we  have  recommended  the  beginner  to  commence  by 
eparing  the  paper  in  quarter-sheets  onl}r.  As  a  piece  of  further 
vice  we  suggest  that,  in  all  cases,  if  the  exact  character  of  the 
per  required  can  be  purchased  ready  prepared,  it  will  be  to  the 
l vantage  of  the  small  consumer  to  buy  it  in  preference  to  pre- 
iring  it  himself. 

It  is  now  pretty  generally  understood  that  highly-sensitised 
aper  is  likely  to  produce  far  more  permanent  prints  than  one  that 
,  only  lightly  sensitised;  also,  that  a  lightly -albumenised  and 
trongly-salted  paper  conduces  to  purple  and  black  tones  as  well 
s  permanency.  We  cannot,  therefore,  avoid  thinking  that  albu- 
lenisers  would  do  well  to  supply  paper  of  different  kinds— such, 
or  instance,  as  that  at  present  supplied  to  be  sensitised  on  a  weak 
ath  for  those  who  require  a  high  glaze  and  light-brown  tones,  and 
more  lightly-albumenised  and  heavier-salted  paper  suitable  for  a 
trong  bath,  for  those  who  seek  for  purple  or  black  tones  and 
nhanced  permanence.  No  doubt  if  a  demand  for  such  a  paper 
s  the  latter  really  exists  the  supply  will  soon  be  forthcoming. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  THE  POST-OFFICE. 

Then  the  carte  de  visite  was  first  introduced  into  this  country  it 
ook  hold  of  the  popular  taste  with  such  startling  rapidity  that, 
>efore  two  or  three  years  had  passed,  many  fortunes,  we  are  within 
he  mark  in  saying,  were  made  by  it.  Its  sway  was  long  con¬ 
duc'd  ;  the  old  glass  picture  became  a  thing  "of  the  past  in  first- 
lass  studios,  and  it  was  long  before  any  change  in  its  style  was 
)ermissible.  “  Vignetted  ”  busts  almost  from  the  first  were  pro- 
luced,  but  that  was  all.  Gradually,  however,  arose  a  feeling  that 
he  full-length  portrait  on  the  carte  was  too  petit  for  the  process  of 
portraiture,  and  the  half  or  three-quarter  length  in  time  almost 
superseded  the  long  favoured  style,  till  at  last,  in  the  shop  win- 
lows — the  great  index  of  popular  demand — the  full-length  carte 
h  visite  became  extinct.  The  cabinet  size  was  introduced  in  this 
country,  but  fell  flat.  It  was  taken  to  America,  where  it  became  very 
popular;  went  to  the  Continent  and  succeeded;  and,  finally,  slowly 
crept  into  popularity  in  the  land  of  its  invention,  until  at  last  it 
shows  every  promise  in  first-class  studios  of  entirely  ousting  the 
carte  de  visite. 

We  hear  from  every  direction  that  this  is  so.  The  manufacturer, 
the  dealer,  and  the  photographer  himself,  all  remark  what  a  change  is 
taking  or,  rather,  has  taken — place  in  the  popular  demand.  Some 
studios  rarely  take  a  carte  picture  at  all  now;  and  in  others,  where 
a  general  class  of  work  is  done,  the  cabinet  pictures  taken  usually 
equal,  if  they  do  not  surpass,  in  number  the  cartes  taken.  Thus,  one 
gentleman  informs  us  that  two  years  ago  he  used  to  take  about  twenty 
cartes  to  one  cabinet,  while  now  he  takes  more  cabinets  than  cartes. 
hrom  another  we  learn  that  he  looks  upon  cartes  nowadays  as  an 
exception.  Promenades,  boudoirs,  panels,  and  the  numerous  large 
sizes  are  more  in  demand  in  some  quarters;  but  the  staple  work 
of  the  average  number  of  photographers  is  the  cabinet. 

With  this  change  in  style  a  new  and  pressing  consideration  is  in¬ 
volved  which,  from  what  we  hear  in  almost  all  directions,  is 
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becoming  most  serious.  We  refer  to  the  despatch  through  post 
of  the  many  parcels  which  photographers  make  up  and  send  to  their 
clients,  and  which  must  be  counted  annually  by  tens  of  thousands, 
j-he  packet  of  a  dozen  eai  tes  and  their  wrappers,  or  even  of 
a  single  carte  with  protecting  boards,  forms  a  compact  little  parcel 
which  is  easily  handled  and  very  slightly  liable  to  get  bent  or 
broken  through  concussion  or  pressure.  Put  with  the  cabinet  the 
conditions  are  quite  changed  ;  with  the  increased  area  there  is  more 
risk  of  damage  and  less  strength  to  resist  it.  The  consequence 
is— what  really  might  be  expected— the  packets  of  cabinet  portraits 
get  damaged  in  transit. 

If  a  few  instances  only  occurred  it  would  simply  be  the  annoyance 
of  a  few  pictures  injured,  and  no  attention  need  be  drawn  to  the 
matter.  But  the  numbers  so  injured  are  not  counted  by  single 
instances;  they  are  almost  universal;  we  should  think  there  is 
scarcely  a  photographer  in  business  who  has  not  had  sundry 
pictures  irretrievably  injured  in  the  post  —  pictures  that  were 
packed  in  a  manner  to  which  apparently  no  exception  could  be 
taken.  The  professional  photographed  is  thus  injured  in  a  twofold 
way.  The  growing  demand  for  cabinets  is,  to  some  extent,  restricted 
by  those  sitters  who  wish  to  send  their  pictures  in  the  main  by  post 
having  carte3  in  lieu  of  cabinets  in  many  cases,  to  avoid  injury  in 
the  post-office.  We  are  sure  our  readers  will  bear  us  out  in  this 
assertion.  Secondly,  the  number  of  pictures  so  injured  is  sufficiently 
large  to  constitute  a  real  grievance  between  photographer  and 
client;  for  we  gather  from  our  professional  friends  that  it  is  looked 
upon  as  a  matter  of  course  for  pictures  so  destroyed  to  be  “  restored”— s 
practically  replaced  by  fresh  prints  and  mounts. 

Having  been  greatly  impressed  by  this  state  of  affairs,  we  have 
made  it  our  business  to  write  to  the  Postmaster-General,  pointing 
out  the  widespread  nature  of  the  damage  inflicted,  the  serious  loss 
which  in  many  ways  it  entails  upon  photographers,  and  asking 
him  for  any  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  despatching  such 
parcels.  An  official  has  called  upon  us  to  discuss  the  matter,  and 
we  must  confess  it  seems  rather  difficult  to  see  any  remedy.  He 
points  out  that  the  damage  will  occur  principally  in  certain  districts, 
and  is  caused  by  the  arrangement  adopted  by  the  Post-office  for 
picking  up  and  dropping  letters.  This  is  done  while  the  mail  is 
speeding  along  at  its  full  rate.  By  means  of  automatic  arrangements 
the  train  drops  or  picks  up  bags  of  letters  at  sundry  stations  along  its 
route  without  in  any  way  slackening  its  speed,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  if  the  bag  be  a  heavy  one,  or  contain  such  parcels  as  cabinet 
pictures,  they  are  bound  to  be  crushed  if  they  should  happen  to  lie 
in  an  unfavourable  position  at  the  moment  of  contact  with  the  wire 
netting  which  forms  the  receiving  receptacle.  Taking  the  rate  at 
forty  miles  an  hour,  which  is  often  exceeded,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  picture  would  be  dashed  against  the  unyielding  wire  with  far 
more  force  than  if  thrown  from  the  hand  with  the  greatest  strength 
possible,  and  with  increased  danger  on  account  of  the  miscellaneous 
crowd  of  letters,  &c.,  all  adding  to  the  weight  of  the  impact. 

At  present,  therefore,  we  see  no  remedy  but  increased — greatly 
increased — strength  of  packing,  which  adds  both  to  the  expense  of 
materials  and  the  cost  of  postage.  This  will  introduce  an  irritating 
question.  Many,  if  not  most,  first-class  photographers  send  their 
portraits  out  without  charging  for  postage  ;  but  the  increased  charge 
which  only,  under  existing  arrangements,  ensures  safe  delivery 
will  form  a  very  serious  tax  upon  their  cost,  and  questions  of  who 
is  to  pay  the  postage  will  arise  and  form  fruitful  sources  of  annoyance 
between  photographer  and  client. 

With  a  view  of  diminishing  the  cost  of  postage  to  the  utmost 
exent  we  have  suggested  to  the  Postmaster-General  that  he  should 
send  us,  or  publish  generally,  a  list  of  those  places  where  the 
mechanical  dropping  arrangements  are  in  force,  so  that  photo¬ 
graphers  may  put  packing  of  increased  strength  upon  all  parcels 
sent  in  those  directions.  If  such  a  list  be  forwarded  to  us  we  will  give 
our  readers  the  benefit  of  the  information  to  guide  them  in  their 
packing  arrangements. 

We  may  say  that  in  the  course  of  our  conversation  with  the 
official  in  question  we  asked  if  sending  parcels  of  cabinets  by 
parcels  post  would  not  add  to  their  safety  ;  but  he  replied  that  1  e  was 
afraid  not,  as  the  Post  Office  sends  many  parcels-post  packages  by 
the  ordinary  mail  bags. 
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In  conclusion  :  we  may  say  that  we  consider  the  question  we 
have  opened  to  be  one  of  very  wide  interest,  affecting  a  far  larger 
circle  than  that  of  the  photographic  fraternity  alone,  and  our 
columns  will  be  open  for  remarks  upon  the  subject.  Two  very 
forcible  questions  arise  —  “  Could  not  better  arrangements  be 
devised  ?  Is  it  a  proper  thing  that,  as  admitted,  it  is  a  matter  of 
necessity  that  thousands  of  parcels  be  annually  injured  by  the 
mode  of  working  at  present  adopted?”  In  this  age  and  in  our 
country  the  present  answer  to  be  given  seems  a  slur  on  our  civili¬ 
sation.  Let  the  British  public  see  to  it,  and  memorialise  the 
Postmaster-General. 


In  glancing  over  the  paper,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  sent  to  us, 
read  by  Dr.  Hunter  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  we  are  led  to  inquire  if  it  be  not  somewhat  unusual 
for  the  essayists  in  the  active  Photographic  Society  of  Modern 
Athens  to  give  a  species  of  negative  confession  of  their  own  religious 
faith  by  pronouncing  upon  that  of  certain  others.  It  has  always 
been  the  custom  in  that  and,  indeed,  in  every  other  well-conducted 
photographic  society  to  abstaiir  from  reference  to  party  politics  and 
sectarian  peculiarities  of  religion.  It  is  so  in  an  emphatic  sense  in 
the  conducting  of  this  Journal ;  and,  this  being  the  case,  we  ai’e 
precluded  from  publishing  the  paper  in  question.  As  it  partakes 
rather  of  a  Hindostanic  than  a  photographic  character  the  loss  to 
our  readers  will  be  the  less  severe.  We  may  say,  however,  that 
Dr.  Hunter,  without  entering  into  formulas  or  technical  details, 
merely  expresses  his  preference  for  the  now  nearly  extinct  waxed  - 
paper  negative  process,  which  he  considers,  from  its  simplicity  and 
relative  cheapness,  to  hold  out  to  artists  advantages  which  modern 
processes  do  not  possess.  In  the  course  of  his  paper  he  gave  much 
interesting  information  concerning  the  temples  and  religious  beliefs 
of  India. 


Prophesying,  especially  in  weather  matters,  is  proverbially  unsafe. 
We  have  all  heard  of  the  old  lady  who  took  her  weather  glass  to 
the  door  telling  it,  with  something  very  like  an  expletive,  to 
‘‘believe  its  own  eyes”  as  it  stood  firmly  at  “set  fair”  while  a 
torrent  of  rain  was  falling  outside.  M.  Montigny,  however,  has 
risked  his  reputation  by  prophesying  that  we,  or  at  anyrate  the 
people  of  Brussels,  are  to  have  a  dry  summer.  In  examining  the 
colours  of  stars  through  his  scintillometer  he  has  noted  that  they  dis¬ 
play  a  predominance  of  green  and  violet,  which  he  proves  to  indicate 
drought,  while  blue  foreshadows  rain.  He  explains  the  fact  by 
supposing  that  water  or  ice  in  great  thickness  is  blue,  and  that,  as 
the  stars  in  their  twinkling  do  not  show  that  colour,  water  is  absent, 
and,  therefore,  a  dry  season  is  to  be  expected.  We  shall  be  better 
able  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  say  if  his  prophecy  be  correct. 


Our  contemporary,  La  Nature ,  states  that  painters  are  finding 
a  new  use  for  photography.  It  says  that  when  an  enlargement 
upon  canvas  is  desired  an  image  is  obtained  in  black  lines  which  are 
most  difficult  of  removal  by  covering  with  colour.  Painters,  when 
they  wish  to  rub  in  a  quick  sketch,  use  charcoal,  the  lines  made  by 
it  being  readily  removable.  Nowadays,  however,  our  contemporary 
says,  all  that  is  done  is  to  take  a  negative  and  project  an  image  on 
to  the  canvas,  which  is  then  outlined  in  charcoal  by  the  painter. 
Thus,  it  goes  on  to  observe,  by  allowing  the  artist  freer  play  to 
his  poetic  fancies,  photography  so  used  is  of  great  service  to  him. 


This  is,  no  doubt,  very  interesting  reading  for  the  public  ;  but, 
Recing  that  details  of  such  a  mode  of  working  were  first  given 
in  our  columns  a  dozen  or  two  years  ago,  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
find  the  novelty  of  the  plan  now  spoken  of  as  though  it  were  quite 
a  recent  invention. 


Our  readers  may  have  noticed  the  reappearance  of  the  corpuscular 
light  again  after  a  period  of  absence.  The  Times  Berlin  corre¬ 
spondent  telegraphed  a  week  or  two  ago  to  the  effect  that  it  had 
been  seen  t  here  with  a  brilliancy  equal  to  that  observed  in  November. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  more  photographic  work  in  connection  with 
it  has  not  been  done,  the  illustration  in  La  Nature,  alluded  to  by 
us  some  lime  ago,  being  the  only  satisfactory  photograph  brought 
before  the  public. 


The  reactions  of  albumen  are  always  of  interest  to  the  photo¬ 
grapher,  and  the  body  is  of  such  a  complex  natiu-e —  its  exact 
formula  never  having  been  agreed  upon — that  there  is  still  scope 


for  much  information  to  be  gathered.  M.  E.  Grimaux,  in  Compten 
Itendus,  says  that  albumen  in  dilute  solution  behaves  very  diffe¬ 
rently  from  what  is  observed  when  undiluted.  According  to  ))ls 
paper,  when  one-per-cent,  solutions  are  heated  to  194  Falir.  for 
some  minutes  a  few  fiocculi  separate,  but  when  the  solution  is 
then  filtered  it  does  not  become  turbid  after  being  boiled.  Carbonic 
acid  in  the  cold  gives  a  gelatinous  precipitate,  which  redissolves  in  ;l 
current  of  air.  The  albumen  is  converted  into  a  body  having  proper¬ 
ties  like  the  albumenates,  closely  bordering  upon  those  of  caseine. 

The  old  joke  of  bringing  home  chips  of  the  North  Bole  has  given 
way  to  equally  humorous  suggestions  for  photographing  it,  and  as 
we  know,  some  very  interesting  photographs  have  been  taken  of 
regions  not  far  distant  from  that  often-attempted  goal.  There  is  every 
prospect  that  before  long  pictures  of  regions  still  more  closely  adja¬ 
cent  may  be  obtained,  for  the  Russian  Admiralty  are  contemplating 
yet  another  expedition,  with  precautions  suggested  by  the  “Jeanette ' 
disaster.  The  idea  is  to  take  an  expedition  a  certain  distance  by 
steamer,  and  then  by  sledges  and  on  foot.  The  party  is  to  be 
divided  into  three  sets,  one  going  before  the  other  and  finding 
camping  grounds  and  establishing  depots.  It  is  estimated  that  it 
would  take  three  years  to  reach  the  pole  and  get  back  to  Siberia. 
It  will  be  remembered  what  interesting  and  graphic  accounts  were 
given  of  the  difficulties  met  with  in  one  expedition,  and  how  wet 
plates  were  frozen  but  yet  gave  good  negatives.  Fortunately,  all 
that  is  done  away  with,  and  the  gelatine  plate  will  work  with  equal 
facility  in  cold  as  in  more  temperate  climes,  and  much  better 
than  in  tropical  countries. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  whatever  make  of  plate  be  chosen  for  the 
outfit  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  one  with  a  thick,  opaque  film,  so  that 
no  lack  of  delicacy  may  be  brought  about  through  back-reflection— 
a  point  which,  as  we  lately  showed,  is  of  very  considerable  import¬ 
ance,  and  must  be  doubly  so  for  views  with  such  a  preponderance 
of  light  objects  as  would  be  found  in  those  icy  regions. 


We  have  frequently  alluded  to  the  Liverpool  Astronomical  Society, 
and  the  earnest  work  it  has  done.  They  have,  in  a  pamphlet 
separate  from  their  Transactions,  just  published  a  catalogue  of  five 
hundred  stars  in  the  constellations  Auriga,  Gemini,  and  Leo 
Minor,  which  have  been  determined  from  photographs  taken  with 
the  equatorial  stellar  camera  by  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Espin  at  the 
Society’s  observatory. 


GAS  BOTTLES  VERSUS  BAGS. 

I  venture  to  enter  a  demurrer  to  what  I  understand  to  be  the 
strong  contention  of  the  Editors  that,  on  the  ground  of  safety  from 
accident,  gas  bags  should  be  superseded  by  bottles  of  compressed 
gas  for  working  the  lantern.  To  ground  presumed  safety  upon  any 
such  supposed  “improvement”  can  only  lead  to  calamitous  results. 
There  are  various  reasons  for  and  against  both  bottles  and  bags ; 
but  in  regard  to  the  question  of  “safety,”  at  present  (in  my  opinion) 
the  bottles  are  far  more  dangerous  of  the  two,  and  even  with  the 
improvement  spoken  of  they  will  not  be  more  than  equal  in  safety. 

The  great  advantage  of  bottles  is,  of  course,  their  portability  and 
the  saving  of  trouble.  I  have  been  glad,  ere  now,  to  get  a  bottle 
and  carry  it  home  myself  rather  than  have  the  delay  of  the  retort 
business,  when  time  was  precious  and  the  light  of  a  blow-through 
jet  would  suffice.  But  this  only  applies  to  large  towns.  If  it  came 
to  travelling  about,  a  lecturer  would  be  subjected  to  very  much 
uncertainty  as  to  his  bottles  always  reaching  him  in  time,  unless 
he  kept  a  rather  large  number  in  use.  On  the  other  hand,  with 
bags  he  can  make  his  oxygen  anywhere,  and  can  fill  up  his  other 
bag  (even  for  a  village)  at  the  last  town  where  they  have  gas,  and 
take  it  on.  And  the  expense  also  is  rather  seriously  against  the 
bottles.  We  can  make  eight  feet  of  oxygen  for  a  fraction  under 
Is.  6d.,  whereas  in  bottles  it  is  charged  from  5s.  to  6s.  lOd.  To 
those  who  use  the  lime  light  constantly  this  would  make  a  consider¬ 
able  difference,  and  it  is  on  their  behalf  I  question  your  sweeping 
conclusion. 

In  what  does  the  presumed  greater  danger  of  bags  consist? 
Using  them  with  the  oxygen  underneath  the  pressure  must  be 
fairly  equal,  and  any  tendency  towards  mixture  the  uneven  pressure 
is  shown  at  once  by  snapping  in  the  jet.  No  signs  or  contrivances 
whatever  can  or  will  prevent  gross  ignorance,  or  nervousness,  or 
carelessness  from  producing  explosive  mixture  by  such  causes 
as  wrong  connections.  But  this  all  applies  equally  to  bottles ;  and 
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e  is  no  conceivable  way  of  distinguishing  a  bottle  which  cannot 
ipplied  in  exactly  the  same  way  to  a  bag. 

>ii  the  other  hand,  in  the  varying  pressure  which  has  hitherto 
nnpanied  the  compressed  method  there  has  been  a  most  serious 
aent  of  danger.  This  cause  of  mixture  may  elude  even  fair 
inary  care,  and  I  believe  has  eluded  it  in  many  cases,  the 
ngest  pressure  running  into  the  weakest,  and  so  causing  ex- 
iive  compound.  Be  this  as  it  may,  and  whatever  the  cause,  in 
United  States,  where  bottles  are  used  far  more  largely,  ex- 
lions  have  been  both  more  numerous  and  far  more  fatal  than 
e.  It  is  very  rare  for  a  bag  explosion,  even  when  it  does  occur, 
;ause  loss  of  life  ;  but  the  explosion  of  a  bottle  is  like  that  of  a 
ler  or  a  shell.  Ask  Mr.  R.  A.  Proctor,  who  has  lectured  in  the 
tes,  what  he  thinks  of  the  comparative  safety  of  bottles  and  of 


l  . 

Dust”  as  an  alleged  cause  of  bag  explosion  I  believe  to  be  a 
I  -e  myth  ;  at  all  events  no  explosion  has  ever  been  traced  to  that 
cise  so  far  as  I  know.  It  is  very  easy  to  purposely  produce  a 
( ^t  explosion  in  a  bag;  but  it  is  quite  another  thing  whether 
edosive  dust  ever  has  or  can  have  naturally  occurred  in  a  gas 
1  r,  and  one  is  not  the  slightest  proof  of  the  other, 
fixe  danger  above  pointed  out  will  be  removed  by  the  improve- 
i  :nt  you  mention,  and  that  great  improvement  will  also  remove 
1 3  greatest  practical  drawback  and  difficulty  in  the  use  of  bottles, 
ixave  reason  to  believe  that  another  inventor  besides  the  one  you 
obably  refer  to  has  about  perfected  a  governor  -  valve  for  the 
me  purpose.  But  if,  as  I  understand  you  to  suggest,  this  is 
companied  by  some  simple  apparatus  for  lecturers  to  do  their 
vii  pumping  with,  we  shall  then  be  confronted  with  another 
mger  of  a  very  real  character.  In  compressing  gas  a  great  deal 

heat  is  produced — sufficient,  in  a  familiar  experiment,  to  ignite 
ider  in  a  tube  by  the  mere  sudden  pressure  of  the  hand.  Now, 
m  itself  will  burn  in  oxygen  if  a  particle  of  lighted  carbon  be 
ought  into  contact  with  it ;  hence  the  danger  is  readily  seen,  and 
fear  will  be  practically  illustrated  if  we  are  to  have  people 
nerally  compressing  their  own  gas. 

In  case  I  am  thought  an  alarmist,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  that, 
ter  a  very  serious  explosion  of  a  bottle  some  time  ago  at  the 
oyal  Institution  (where,  if  anywhere,  things  should  be  well  nw- 
iged),  the  iron  tvas  actually  found  burnt;  and  it  was  supposed,  or 
id  to  be,  that  it  had  been  ignited  owing  to  the  heat  produced  by 
■essure.  Granted  that  this  risk  would  be  diminished  by  the  lower 
’essure  you  propose,  it  will  stili  remain  very  appreciable. 

I  do  not,  however,  question  for  a  moment  that  the  improvement 
m  so  warmly  commend  is  worth  all  you  say  of  it.  It  is;  and  will 
e  one  of  the  greatest  boons  possible  to  many — myself  included— 
ho  are  so  located  as  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  it.  No  one 
ill  be  more  thankful  for  it  than  myself.  But  bottles  will  still 
mtinue  to  have  one  special  danger  peculiar  to  them,  and  may  also 
urst  through  flaw  or  want  of  strength  at  any  time  ;  and,  on  the 
ther  hand,  I  fail  to  see  one  single  reason  why  bags  should  be  con- 
idered  inferior  in  point  of  safety.  The  same  man  who  would 
come  to  grief”  with  them  might,  if  he  acted  in  the  same  way, 
roduce  just  the  same  results  with  a  pair  of  bottles  ;  and  the  same 
i.aiigerous  point  (when  pressure  is  almost  all  gone  by  exhaustion  of 
:as)  occurs  in  both  alike.  If  there  be  any  difference,  my  belief  is 
mat  safety  still  lies  rather  on  the  side  of  the  bags,  even  with  the 
ruprovement  in  the  bottles;  without  it,  bags  have  the  advantage 
>y  far.  But,  in  either  case,  something  like  decent  competence  and 
;are  are  the  true  and  only  preventives  of  accident. 

I  must  say,  finally,  that  an  occasional  accident  from  sheer  care- 
essness  hardly  seems  worth  all  the  fuss  made  ;  and  the  general 
public,  happily,  do  not  seem  so  scared  as  one  might  think  all  of  us 
were.  Such  accidents  occur  with  house-gas,  and  candles,  and 
matches,  and  suchlike  ;  but  no  one  dreams  of  abandoning  their 
use,  though  we  do  try  to  keep  young  children  and  imbeciles  from 
touching  them.  It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  there  are  lanternists  who 
do  need  to  learn  the  necessity  for  constant,  deliberate  care  with 
their  apparatus;  but,  let  us  keep  our  heads  cool,  and,  meantime, 
acknowledge  our  debt  to  those  who,  like  Mr.  Hardwich,  are  by 
calm  experiment  working  their  way  to  as  near  “safety”  arrang- 
ments  as  the  case  admits  of.  Lewis  Wright. 


PHOTOMICROGRAPHY  AT  THE  HEALTH  EXHIBITION. 

The  increasing  interest  in  the  absorbing  question  of  hygiene,  as 
evidenced  by  the  crowds  attending  the  present  Health  Exhibition 
at  South  Kensington,  induces  us  to  say  a  few  words,  without  too 
largely  trespassing  upon  the  domain  of  medicine,  on  the  remarkable 


exhibits  in  the  section  devoted  to  the  French  department  connected 
with  the  subject  of  bacteriology.  Naturally,  a  subject  which 
relates  to  the  laws  and  media  governing  health  belongs  to  medicine 
and  surgery ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  common  public  ground,  in 
which  ail  who  value  health  may  be  considered  to  have  a  universal 
right.  The  more  extended  the  knowledge  of  the  construction  and 

uses  of  such  instruments  as  have  been  now  brought  together _ 

being  those  which  are  actually  employed  by  such  savants  as  M. 
Pasteur,  of  the  Normal  School  of  Paris,  and  Dr.  Miquel,  of  the 
Observatory  at  the  Park  of  Montsouris— the  more  likely  it  is  that 
others  may  be  induced  to  profit  by  their  researches,  and  lend  help  to 
one  of  the  most  difficult  yet  most  interesting  questions  of  the  dav. 

Photographers  are  generally  busy  people,  and  too  much  occupied 
with  the  eye  of  the  camera  upon  the  “  face  divine,”  or  on  the  lovely 
or  rugged  features  of  external  nature,  to  be  able  to  make  a  sacrifice 
in  time — and  we  may  be  explicit,  and  say  such  study  makes  large 
demands  ;  but  many  photographers  are  also  wedded  to  the  smaller 
observing  eye  of  the  microscope,  and  it  is  to  these  more  particularly 
that  our  remarks  may  be  acceptable. 

The  present  phase  of  our  knowledge  of  contagious  and  infectious 
diseases,  through  microscopic  research,  shows  such  rapid  strides 
amongst  the  aerial  germs  that  already  such  study  has  taken  a  fair 
position  with  those  which  are  the  subjects  of  strict  scientific 
investigation  ;  yet,  without  the  necessary  precautions  against  con¬ 
tamination,  it  would  be  liable  to  very  erroneous  interpretation,  for 
we  have  to  deal  with  the  most  minute  and  ubiquitous  living 
organisms  in  the  universe.  To  fully  describe  in  detail  all  the 
beautifully-constructed  apparatus  exhibited  would  demand  more 
space  than  can  be  accorded  in  these  pages,  and,  moreover,  the. 
generally-appended  tickets  explain  to  a  certain  extent  either  the 
construction  or  the  use,  or  both,  of  the  special  apparatus. 

In  dealing  with  this  subject,  the  order  of  procedure  will  be 
inverted  by  alluding  firstly  to  the  exhibit  of  Dr.  Miquel,  which 
embraces  various  apparatus  of  considerable  originality.  This  gen¬ 
tleman — the  author  of  Les  Organisrnes  Vivants  de  V Atmosphere — for 
many  years  has  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  aerial  bacteriology, 
and  to  him  we  owe  the  present  state  of  the  statistics  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  hygiene.  He  has  taken  up  the  subject  at  the  point  that 
was  left  by  Drs.  Maddox  and  Cunningham,  and  with  modifications 
of  the  apparatus  of  the  former  and  the  adaptation  of  an  aspirator, 
he  has  converted  their  qualitative  examinations  of  the  air  into  a 
quantitative  analysis,  upon  which  he  bases  the  results  of  his  most 
extensive  series  of  experiments.  For  many  years,  and  by  various 
observers,  an  attempt  was  made  to  analyse  the  dust  matter  float¬ 
ing  in  the  atmosphere  ;  but  the  methods  employed  were  faulty  in 
many  ways,  especially  as,  being  without  any  attempt  at  culture,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  say  whether  such  organisms  as  were  mixed 
with  the  ordinary  air-borne  inorganic  particles  were  living  or  dead. 

Dr.  Maddox  employed  a  vane  which  consisted  of  a  kind  of 
multiple  funnel  for  the  passage  of  the  wind,  and  which  supported 
in  front  of  the  point  of  the  receiving  funnel  a  thin  ordinary 
microscope  cover  glass  smeared  with  a  sticky,  sterilised  material,  the 
cover,  with  its  deposited  dust,  after  certain  hours  of  exposure,  being 
removed  and  placed  on  a  culture-cell  for  prolonged  microscopic 
observation.  The  results  of  an  extended  series  of  examinations  were 
duly  published  in  the  monthly  Journal  of  the  Royal  Microscopical 
Society.  Dr.  D.  Douglas  Cunningham  carried  the  observations 
still  further  in  India,  and  published  a  thin  folio  with  many  figures 
of  the  principal  deposits  as  found  in  the  air  of  prisons  and  sewers. 

Both  of  the  methods  used  could  only  deal  with  the  qualitative 
aspect ;  hence  Dr.  Miquel  not  only  modified  the  aeroscope  of 
Maddox  so  that  it  might  be  constantly  in  service,  but,  by  adding 
an  air  meter  and  aspirator,  he  verified  the  amount  of  air  trans¬ 
mitted,  and  was  thus  led  by  degrees  to  perfecting  the  apparatus 
exhibited.  He  has  now  several  registering  aeroscopes  and  also  a 
kind  of  steam  injector,  by  which  a  constant  current  of  steam  can  l  ie 
blown  through  a  tube  and  induce  a  strong  current  of  air  by  aspira¬ 
tion  in  its  course,  thus  leading  to  the  passage,  if  required,  of  12.000 
litres  of  air  through  the  aeroscope  per  hour.  The  large  injector  can 
be  attached  to  several  aeroscopes,  or  to  sterilised  bulb-flasks,  sealed 
at  their  points,  containing  sterilised,  nutrient  fluids— as  neutralised 
beef  broth — so  that  the  moment  the  point  is  nipped  off  by  sterilised 
pliers  and  the  injector  set  in  action,  the  air  begins  to  pass  through 
the  liquid,  leaving  its  air-borne  particles  in  the  fluid — a  couple  of 
sterilised  asbestos  plugs  being  placed  at  the  opposite  end  in  the  tube 
fixed  to  the  aspirator,  to  prevent  the  influx  of  aerial  germs  when 
detached. 

The  experiment,  which  may  last  a.ny  reasonable  time,  being 
finished,  the  fine  point  is  closed  by  the  blowpipe,  the  bulb  re¬ 
moved,  and  set  in  the  culture-oven.  By  using  a  large  number  of 
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Jjulbs  containing  fluid  from,  the  same  sterilised  stock,  carrying 
the  experiment  over  a  number  of  hours,  each  bulb  having  received 
a  definite  quantity  of  air,  and  by  noting  later  on  how  many  of  the 
bulbs  in  the  culture-oven  have  “gone  bad”  or  show  cloudiness,  he 
infers  the  amount  of  bacteria  in  the  air  at  that  particular  period 
and  particular  place.  Some  germs  rejuvenesce  in  less  than  forty- 
eight  hours ;  others  may  need  several  days.  Some  rejuvenesce  earlier 
or  later  in  liquids  of  a  particular  density  rather  than  in  the  same  fluid 
of  higher  or  lower  specific  gravity,  so  that  the  bulbs  are  kept  at  a 
constant  temperature  in  the  culture-oven  for  a  sufficient  number  of 
da  vs  to  determine  that  the  clear  ones  remain  without  change. 

Thus,  if  from  yesterday’s  experiment  100  bulbs  “  went  bad”  out 
of  500,  and  today  out  of  the  same  number  of  bulbs  200  “  went  bad,” 
then  the  natural  inference  is  drawn  that  in  the  same  quantity  of 
air  today  there  are  double  the  number  of  aerial  germs.  The  actual 
number  of  bacteria  or  fungi  (mildew  germs)  is  not  required;  for  to 
count  such  would  be  practically  most  fatiguing  and  unnecessary, 
though  this  has  been  done  several  times  by  Dr.  Miquel  and  his 
assistants,  when  the  germs  were  deposited  on  a  glass  slide  and 
retained  by  a  sticky  substance. 

But  the  inquiry  does  not  cease  here ;  for  tables  are  constructed 
showing  the  curves  of  temperature,  rainfall,  force  and  direction  of 
wind,  moisture,  and  number  of  bacteria  at  the  same  hours  of  the 
entire  experiment.  We  are  aware  that  Dr.  Miquel  has  now  pending- 
some  researches  confirming  a  hitherto  unknown  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  as  regards  the  maxima  and  minima  of  the  bacteria  in 
the  air  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  There  is  also  a  por¬ 
table  form  of  injector  which  is  used  for  mountain  experiments; 
though  in  the  first  essays  of  M.  Frendenreich,  conducted  for  Dr. 
Miquel  amongst  the  snow-clad  mountains  of  Switzerland,  a  pump 
throwing  a  litre  of  air  per  stroke  was  used,  the  results  being  for¬ 
warded,  with  all  due  precaution  against  contamination,  to  Dr. 
Miquel  for  cultivation  and  comparison. 

Still  Dr.  Miquel  has  not  rested  here.  He  has  obtained  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  Commander  Moreau  and  Dr.  Plantymausion,  of  the 
Mediterranean  service,  and  through  their  aid,  using  various  forms  of 
apparatus,  he  has  been  enabled  to  analyse  the  sea  air,  both  near  and 
far  from  the  land.  The  interesting  results  are  published  in  the 
Semaine  Medicale ,  6th  March  of  this  year,  and  the  researches  show 
the  purity  of  sea  and  mountain  air.  At  different  points  in  the  city 
of  Paris,  also  in  the  sewers,  experiments  have  been  conducted  at  the 
same  time  and  similarly  to  those  at  Montsouris,  and  thus  a  general 
idea  is  gathered  of  the  aerial  dust  in  very  different  places  and 
conditions. 

This  article  will  be  completed  next  week,  when  we  will  deal  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  exhibit,  also  M.  Pasteur’s,  and  with  the 
photographic  aspect  of  the  subject. 

- + - 

TRANSATLANTIC  JOTTINGS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  American 
Institute  a  very  cogent  proof  of  the  value  of  photography  was 
given  by  a  correspondent  of  Frank  Leslie’s  Illustrated  Weekly. 
Photography  has  almost  destroyed  the  business  of  the  miniature 
painter,  and  where  his  work  was  only  mediocre,  or  worse,  has  im¬ 
proved  him  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the  gentleman  in  question 
(Mr.  McSpedon)  faintly  indicates  a  similar  "fate  for  the  “  special 
artist,”  This  artist  and  correspondent,  who  has  had  a  wide  ex¬ 
perience,  says  most  of  his  sketches  on  his  recent  tour  in  the  far  West 
were  made  with  the  assistance  of  photography.  Whenever  lie 
halted  he  went  directly  to  the  photographer,  and  through  him 
gained  the  best  and  readiest  means  by  which  to  illustrate  his 
descriptions.  He  was  convinced,  he  said',  that  the  travelling  artist 
or  correspondent  hereafter  would  have  very  little  to  do  with  the 
making  of  sketches.  Voyages  round  the  world  have  ere  now  been 
written  from  an  arm-chair  in  Fleet-street ;  but  the  idea  of  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  “our  special  artist”  receiving  his  inspirations  from  a 
source  no  further  from  home  than  from  a  bundle  of  cartes  on 
his  studio  table  is  a  terrible  picture  to  contemplate. 

I  he  discussion  initiated  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham’s  interesting 
communication  on  the  subject  of  the  Illumination  of  the  Dark  Room 
is  carried  on  with  a  lively  interest  in  America,  many  writers 
testifying  to  the  value  of  the  yellow-green  screens  for  dark-room 
windows  in  lieu  of  the  old  ruby.  The  remark  of  one  writer  is 
Worthy  of  quotation  on  account  of  its  attempt  at  describing  a  colour 
without  reference  to  the  spectrum  scale  which,  there  is  no  doubt,  is 
“  caviare  to  the  general.”  This  writer,  treating  only  of  gas-flame 
illumination,  places  at  six  inches  from  the  gas-burner  a  screen  of 


olice-yrecn  glass  and  two  thicknesses  of  lemon-yellow  tissue 
The  special  tint  of  the  olive-green  he  describes  as  beiiiL'  win 
|  looked  through,  “  that  peculiar,  rich,  greenish-yellow  so  common  i 
this  latitude,  in  summer,  in  grass  and  foliage  just  at  that  momei 
when  the  sun  has  set  and  the  sky  is  cloudless.” 

The  editor  of  the  Photographic  Times  (New  York)  describes 
method  he  has  employed,  in  several  cases,  with  success  for  redudi 
the  prominence  of  objects  forming  a  background  to  that  portion  < 
a  picture  in  which  it  is  intended  that  the  chief  interest  siloul 
centre.  By  means  of  the  burning  of  materials,  which  produced 
dense  smoke  at  the  back  of  the  object  to  be  delineated,  he  \. 
to  fog  the  background,  as  it  were,  ami  throw  up  ’  the  d«rin 
object  with  any  amount  of  force,  in  a  manner  far  superior  to  tl 
effect  obtainable  bystopping-out  the  background.  Such  an  expediei 
should  be  very  useful  in  the  photographing  of  machinery,  as  a  jet  < 
j  steam  might  very  easily  be  sent  in  any  direction,  and  from  the  put 
white  colour  it  presents  it  would  impress  the  plate  in  an  int»tai 
before  contrary  currents  of  air  sent  it  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Newton  (whose  soda  developer  has  often  been  allude 
to  in  these  pages)  gave  at  the  Section  above  named  an  exact  fornml 
for  quick  work,  which  runs  as  follows  : — 

Garbouate  of  soda . 15  trains 

Carbonate  of  potash .  15 

Sulphite  of  soda .  15 

"W  ater  .  1  ounce, 

and  pyro.  two  and  a-half  grains  to  the  ounce.  He  also  adheres  t 
his  mercuric  accelerator,  and  said  he  seldom  found  anyone  to  fai 
when  following  his  directions.  The  iodide  of  potassium  used  n 
making  the  solution  should  be  largely  in  excess,  and  the  failui 
to  make  the  solution  in  this  manner  will  account  for  a  largtl 
number  of  failures,  lie  believes.  We  give  this  precautionary 
advice  of  Mr.  Newton’s  for  what  it  is  worth.  It  is,  however,  didi 
cult  to  imagine  how  the  verdict  of  English  experts  who  have 
examined  it  and  pronounced  against  it  can  be  reversed. 

The  very  small  quantity  of  sulphite  given  in  the  ab</re  formula 
is  not  likely  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  keeping  the  negatives  free 
from  yellowness.  Its  other  functions,  recently  dealt  with  at  length 
in  these  pages,  would  not  be  perceptible  with  so  small  a  quantity 
It  is,  however,  difficult  to  account  for  the  remarkable  proportion 
of  the  ingredients  in  some  developers  published  on  the  other  side  0 
the  Atlantic.  80  much  so  is  this  the  case  that  we  are  tempted  ti 
believe  the  formulae  mere  blinds  to  hide  knowledge  considers 
more  valuable. 

Mr.  Roche  gives  a  formula  for  what  he  terms  a  “combinatio 
alkaline  developer,”  which,  he  says,  is  “equivalent  to  all  th 
alkaline  developers  put  into  one  bottle.”  We  do  not  think  he  is  fa 
wrong,  and  we  should  advise  a  few  developers  less  to  be  put  into  th 
bottle ;  for,  when  we  reckon  up  his  proportions,  we  find  that  fc 
every  grain  of  pyro.,  in  addition  to  two  minims  of  ammonia  (a  vei 
large  allowance),  he  adds  five  grains  of  carbonate  of  potash,  ovi 
three  of  carbonate  of  soda,  sulphite  of  soda  less  than  a  grain,  an 
bromide  the  twelfth  part  of  a  grain.  A  formula  like  this  is  alnim 
sufficient  to  fog  a  piece  of  leather,  though  Mr.  Roche  states  thatdi 
plates  would  not  fog  in  it  nor  become  stained  ! 

A  method  of  making  an  aqueous  shellac  varnish,  based  on  one  Hi 
published  in  our  pages  by  Mr.  G.  Watmough  Webster,  was  given  1 
Mi\  Gardner  at  this  Section.  As  it  would  be  rather  useful  for  son 
purposes  we  here  give  the  method  in  Mr.  Gardner’s  words: — B 
“  took  boiling  water  fifteen  ounces,  and  to  this  added  two  ounces  c 
aqua-ammonia,  and  two  ounces  of  white  shellac  dissolved  in  thn 
ounces  of  alcohol.”  We  think  the  formula  would  be  greatly  improve 
by  adding  the  ammonia  to  the  spirituous  solution  of  lac  and  then  tl  j 
boiling  water  as  in  the  first-named  case ;  otherwise  there  would  be 
violent  disengagement  of  gas  before  the  lac  could  be  acted  upon. 

Mr.  Edward  L.  Wilson  has  a  droll  disquisition  on  the  connectioj 
between  a  photographer’s  prices  and  the  state  of  his  health  ;  yet 
contains  some  truths  on  the  state  of  the  photographic  busines 
Speaking  of  the  cheap  man,  he  says: — “Working  in  a  fret,  t\ 
he  does  every  day,  hunger  pressing  upon  him  continually,  he  nevtl 
has  time  to  think  of  anything  but  his  stomach,  and  so  lets  all  the  othf 
good  things  of  this  world  go  by.”  *  *  *  “  Art  journals,  phofi 

graphic  books,  &c.”  “  Why  do  Rocher,  &c.,  &c.,  get  better  price 

than  others  ?  Because  they  feed  well  intellectually  and  physically 
and,  therefore,  have  more  of  Rocher,  &c.,  to  put  in  their  work.” 

A  correspondent  of  the  Photographic  Times  (New  York)  gives 
method  of  removing  the  albumen  film  from  a  sheet  of  paper  that 
successful  may  turn  out  to  have  a  considerable  sphere  of  usefulnesj 
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lau  simply  consists  in  soaking  the  print  in  a  saturated  solution 
jorax,  when  the  him  becomes  loosened  and  may  be  stripped  off. 
,  iiaVe  not  yet  tried  the  plan,  though  we  may  do  so,  as  there  are 
ty  instances  where  a  stripped  film  would  be  very  valuable. 


EXPERIENCES  ON  THE  THAMES* 

M  Abingdon  there  is  not  much  that  is  interesting  until  we  come  to 
iam,  about  two  miles  lower  down — the  river  flowing  the  whole  way 
)ugh  fertile  meadows  and  banks  covered  witli  wild  flowers  and 
et-me-nots,  whilst  further  in  the  stream  in  shady,  secluded  spots 
pass  by  many  banks  of  pure  white  water  lilies. 

assing  through  the  lock  we  reached  the  junction  of  the  weir  stream 
i  the  river  proper.  We. thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  try  to 
•nd  the  weir  stream  and  see  what  the  mill  was  “like”  (for  the  mills 
usually  picturesque).  We  found  it  extremely  hard  work  rowing 
nst  this  rapid  stream,  and,  needless  to  say,  we  had  the  water 
rely  to  ourselves.  The  Philosopher  thought  it  very  much  like 
nding  the  Niagara  below  the  Falls.  I  did  not  think  it  was  quite 
at  >ad.  At  length,  after  a  hard  pull,  and  dodging  the  swiftest  part  of 
tl  stream  as  much  as  possible,  we  succeeded  in  getting  pretty  close  to 
ti  mill,  and  in  a  most  sequestered  spot  near  the  Pool  we  moored  our 
b  t  to  shore.  Whilst  the  Philosopher  had  gone  with  the  camera 
t.  jet  a  good  view  of  the  mill  from  above  I  made  the  first  use  of  all  our 
c  jorate  cooking  apparatus,  which  had  hitherto  lain  idle.  We  decided 
ion  making  some  tea.  The  spirit  lamp,  of  course,  came  into  requisi- 
1 1,  and  unfortunately  caused  an  accident  that  might  have  been 
s-  ious.  All  was  going  on  well  between  the  kettle  and  spirit,  when  all 
;  once  I  tilted  the  boat  on  one  side,  which  overturned  the  kettle  con- 
1  ning  nearly  boiling  water,  and  the  lamp  full  of  spirit,  causing  the 
lining  spirit  to  flow  in  all  directions.  However,  by  the  use  of  our 
i  js,  I  easily  managed  to  extinguish  the  flames  and  put  an  end  to  what 
a  first  appeared  to  be  a  rather  alarming  state  of  things.  Not  to 
1  done,  I  made  a  second  and  successful  experiment  at  tea  brewing, 

;  1  this  time  without  contretemps.  The  Philosopher  never  slept  a 
mk  that  night,  and  on  finding  out  next  morning  it  required  a  handful 
(  tea  to  make  two  cups  he  thought  he  knew  the  reason  why,  and 
oided  he  would  never  again  have  his  nerves  upset  by  tea  of  my 
i.nufacture. 

From  Culham  we  had  hard  work  to  get  our  “man  o’  war”  along, 
e  wind  was  diametrically  opposite  to  the  direction  we  wished  it  to 
It  was  now  blowing  quite  a  gale  and  the  river  became  covered  with 
•  ute-crested  waves— “  breakers  ”  the  Philosopher  called  them — 
i  using  our  boat  to  dance  up  and  down  as  if  we  were  on  the  sea,  and 
i  netimes  we  even  shipped  water.  Finding  we  made  very  little  head- 
ly  we  again  resorted  to  towing.  This  change,  however,  in  our  means 
progression  was  the  cause  of  a  very  serious  accident  to  one  of  our 
mei’as  ;  for,  whilst  towing  the  boat  round  a  rather  difficult  bend,  the 
tving  line  got  entangled  in  the  tall  reeds,  the  boat  gave  a  lurch,  and 
e  coxwain,  to  save  himself,  fell  upon  one  of  the  rigged-up  cameras  by 
i  side,  causing  a  collapse  of  that  valuable  piece  of  apparatus.  As  no 
mediate  remedy  was  at  hand  we  packed  the  damaged  camera  away 
d  waited  until  we  arrived  at  Clifton  Hampden  to  see  what  could  be 
ne. 

Passing  under  the  railway  arch  at  Appleford  we  next  came  in  view  of 
e  quiet  village  of  Long  Whittenham,  where  supposed  Roman  earth- 
)rks  have  been  discovered  and  some  fine  Anglo-Saxon  jewels 
:humed. 

Another  short  pull  brought  us  to  Clifton  Hampden — an  extremely- 
cturesque  place,  even  including  its  inns.  First  we  thought  of  staying 
■  the  “  Barley  Mow  ”  on  the  right  bank;  we  made  an  inspection  and 
ane  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  very  curious  place.  We  then  had 
look  at  the  “  Plough  ”  (the  alternative),  also  a  very  curious,  thatched, 
d-fashioned  (and  that  is  saying  very  little)  place.  We  thought  this 
as  one  of  the  earliest  species  of  inn  ever  invented.  We  decided  on 
■ying  the  “Plough,”  and  had  not  the  slightest  reason  to  complain, 
he  only  difficulty  was  (although  the  inn  is  so  small  as  to  possess  only 
wo  or  three  spare  rooms)  that  of  finding  our  way  upstairs,  the  stair- 
ase  being  nearly  vertical,  perfectly  dark,  and  about  eighteen  inches 
vide.  Our  host  of  the  “  Plough  ”  and  all  his  had  contracted  habits  in 
larmony  with  their  tranquil  surroundings,  for  we  found  10  p.m.  was 
heir  curfew  hour  (excepting  the  night  we  were  there),  whilst  they  are 
P  between  5  and  6  a.m. 

Our  first  thought,  after  having  satisfied  our  somewhat  wolfish  pro¬ 
pensities  incurred  by  towing,  rowing,  and  photographing,  was  to  try 
o  heal  the  wound  caused  to  the  camera.  The  Philosopher,  who  is  ever 
eady  on  an  emergency,  and  besides  deeply  learned  in  the  physical  and 
henflcal  properties  of  gelatine,  at  once  thought  of  his  favourite 
ledium.  But  the  good  people  of  Clifton  Hampden  scarcely  knew  of 
he  existence  of  this  “  desiccated  extract  of  the  ossiferous  portions  of 
efunct  animals  ”  (the  Philosopher’s  own  definition),  and  we  failed  in 
ur  efforts  to  obtain  any.  We  next  suggested  there  might  be  a  car- 
>enter  in  the  place,  and  for  a  consideration  there  would  be  a  means  of 
ithcr  begging,  borrowing,  or  stealing  his  glue-pot.  At  last,  after  some 
K  Continued  from  page  377. 


trouble,  we  got  an  introduction  to  tnis  worthy  man,  who,  on  finding 
out  what  was  the  matter,  suggested  ho  could  do  the  work  better  him* 
se!f._  We  thought  differently,  and  by  means  of  a  bribe  obtained  pos¬ 
session  of  the  much-coveted  pot.  The  Philosopher,  who  adds  to  his 
many  accomplishments  that  of  being  a  skilful  mechanic,  made  a  very 
neat  mend.  We  hung  it  up  to  dry  that  night  and  next  morning  were 
glad  to  find  it  could  again  be  pressed  into  service. 

Rarely  have  we  found  any  village  so  picturesque  as  Clifton  Hampden, 
and  raiely  one  so  well  ordered  and  neat.  Almost  every  few  yards  we 
found  something  we  thought  a  worthy  subject  for  the  camera.  Our  inn 
was  as  rural  and  quaint  as  could  possibly  be  imagined,  and  we  photo¬ 
graphed  it  with  two  or  three  village  children  as  an  appropriate  fore¬ 
ground.  The  church  there  is  situated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  overhamrinz 
the  river—  °  ° 

“  Which,  hid  by  beech  and  pine, 

Like  an  eagle’s  nest,  hangs  on  the  crest 
Of  purple  Apennine.” 

A  prettier  church  or  one  more  charmingly  situated  it  would  be  difficult 
to  conceive.  It  is  a  most  attractive  and  graceful  object  land  for  tin. 
camera  too)  as  seen  from  the  river,  and  will  bear  the  closest  inspection, 
for  externally  and  internally  it  is  about  perfect.  From  the  tower  of 
the  church  we  may  obtain,  at  this  high  elevation,  a  fine  view  of  Oxford, 
and  of  the  silvery  meandering  streak,  up  and  down,  of  Father  Thames 
passing  on  his  way  to  the  ocean — 

“  The  tranquil  cot,  the  restless  mill, 

The  lonely  hamlet  calm  and  still  ; 

The  village  spire,  the  busy  town, 

The  shelving  bank,  the  rising  down  ; 

The  fisher’s  punt,  the  peasant’s  home; 

The  woodland  seat,  the  regal  dome — 

In  quick  succession  rise  to  charm 
The  mind,  with  virtuous  feelings  warm  ; 

Till  where  thy  widening  current  glides 
To  mingle  with  the  turbid  tides, 

Thy  spacious  breast  displays  unfurl’d 
The  ensigns  of  th’  assembled  world  !  ” 

Perhaps  one  of  our  most  successful  pictures  at  Clifton  was  that  of 
the  bridge,  with  the  church  steeple  behind.  To  adorn  a  rather  tame 
foreground  one  of  us  posed  as  the  “complete,”  though  unsuccessful 
“angler.”  At  first,  if  we  ever  had  nothing  to  do,  we  used  to  get  out 
our  line  and  try  to  hook  a  fish  or  two.  Neither  of  us  are  really  piscato 
rially  inclined ;  however,  we  did  not  wish  to  go  up  the  river  v.  ithout  such 
a  usual  accessory,  so  before  starting  we  purchased  rod  ami  line.  We 
were  told  we  were  going  in  for  the  “  ‘something’  at  one  end  and  a  worm, 
at  the  other.”  But  we  paid  no  heed  to  such  base  insinuations;  we 
intended  to  show  results.  We  read  Isaak  Walton  s  advice — “When, 
you  fish  for  roach  or  dace  you  must  have  a  small  hook,  a  quick  eye,  and 
a  nimble  hand.”  About  the  former  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  we  have 
placed  that  small  hook  under  a  glass  case ;  with  regard  to  the  latter  we 
thought  that  between  its  we  had  a  “quick  eye”  and  a  “nimble  hand.” 
However,  we  never  caught  anything,  but  were  afterwards  told  by  a 
man  at  one  of  the  ferries  that  many  people  came  and  remained  whole 
days  without  catching  anything.  “  Extremely  interesting  occupation !  ” 
we  remarked.  After  that  we  never  were  again  the  “something  at  one 
end,”  but  for  posing  purposes  frequently  used  the  extended  rod  without 
line  at  all. 

The  village  school  at  Clifton  is  another  pretty  “bit,”'  but  it  becomes 
almost  invidious  to  point  out  one  or  two  when  every  cottage  and  every 
gateway  seems  made  subservient  to  art-rules.  We  learnt  the  reason, 
however:  the  Squire  owns  the  village,  and  is,  or  used  to  be,  the  Vicar 
besides;  consequently  he  allows  Clifton  Hampden  to  be  none  other 
than  a  model  village.  We  left  Clifton  with  many  regrets,  and  wondered 
whether  we  should 

“Look  upon  its  like  again.” 

There  are  many  easier  ways  to  see  and  enjoy  the  beauties  of  th? 
Thames,  but  we  doubt  if  there  be  any  which  possesses  so  many  advan¬ 
tages  and  attractions  as  that  of  rowing  down  the  river  in  a  small  boat, 
There  is  no  hurry,  no  race  for  coach  or  train,  and  it  was,  indeed,  on 
one  or  two  occasions,  in  the  absence  of  a  head  wind,  pleasant  work 
quietly  gliding  down  the  tranquil  stream,  and  admiring  those  lovely 
scenes  around  us — such  scenes  of  which  the  poet  speaks  : — 

“Everywhere 

Nature  is  lovely :  on  the  mountain  height. 

Or  where  the  embosom’d  glen  displays 
Secure  sublimity,  or  where  around 
The  undulating  surface  gently  slopes 
With  mingled  hill  and  valley — everywhere 
Nature  is  lovely.  Even  in  scenes  like  these, 

When  not  a  hillock  breaks  the  unvaried  plain. 

The  eye  may  find  new  charms  that  seeks  delight.’ 

After  passing  Clifton  Hampden  the  hills,  capped  with  clumps  of 
towering  trees,  become  very  picturesque  and  assume  a  somewhat  bolder 
character.  We  next  passed  Little  Wittenliam  church  nestling  in  a 
luxuriance  of  foliage,  and  then  the  river  makes  a  circuit  with  low  and 
fertile  meads  on  either  side — at  this  time  heavy  with  a  rich  crop  of  hay 
being  gathered  in.  Farther  on  we  come  to  the  River  Thame,  whereon, 
a  short  distance  up  the  stream,  Dorchester  is  situated.  \\  c  regretted 
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we  could  not  spare  time  to  row  up  this  interesting  tributary  to  see  that 
ancient  “city”  with  its  remains  of  Roman  Amphitheatre  and  half- 
ruined  abbey,  and  which  now,  like  many  another  “grand  old  city,”  has 
long  since  descended  to  the  grade  of  a  poor  village. 

A  short  pull  from  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  brought  us  to  Shilling, 
ford,  where  we  made  some  “shots”  at  the  bridge,  several  of  which  were 
during  heavv  showers,  which  considerably  “damped”  our  enthusiasm, 
and  had  the  unfortunate  effect  of  somewhat  hastening  our  return  to 
London.  However,  we  obtained  very  fair  results  in  spite  of  the  rain, 
although  we  were  by  this  time  getting  rather  disgusted  with  the  “  Clerk 
of  the°Weather,”  and  on  leaving  Shillingford  we  were  not  in  the  most 
cheerful  mood,  with  water  everywhere  around  us.  Shillingford  is 
another  “antiquated  old  place,”  as  books  tell  us.  However,  we  failed 
to  rind  anything  of  interest  in  the  place,  except  the  “  Swan  ”  Inn,  duly 
patronised  by  us,  and  which  is  certainly  about  the  most  picturesque  on 
the  river,  being  literally  covered  with  roses  and  other  flowers. 

J.  J.  Acworth,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 

(  To  be  continued  in  our  next. ) 

- - 

ABOUT  PRINTING. 

The  revolution  which,  a  few  years  ago,  so  rapidly  deposed  wet  collo¬ 
dion  in  favour  of  the  now  almost  universal  gelatino-bromide  seems  to 
have  concentrated  the  thinking  and  experimenting  powers  of  the  great 
body  of  amateur  photographers  on  the  production  of  the  negative, 
which  is  merely  the  means  to  an  end,  to  the  exclusion,  in  particular,  of 
the  print,  which  is  the  end  itself. 

This  fact  was  forcibly  pressed  on  my  attention  by  the  observations  of 
a  friend— one  of  the  most  successful  amateurs  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed 
— -during  a  conversation  on  matters  photographic  a  few  days  since. 
Pointing  to  a  number  of  prints  which  looked  fairly  good  in  the  absence 
of  contrast  with  the  best  that  the  negatives  were  capable  of  giving,  he 
said  :  —  “I  am  really  disheartened  with  the  result  of  my  efforts  to  pro¬ 
duce  good  prints,  and  more  than  half  inclined  to  give  it  up  as  a  bad  job. 
I  don’t  think  I  shall  ever  exhibit  a  print  again,  or  at  least  one  of  my 
own  printing.”  The  friend  in  question  is  not  far  short  of  being  facile 
princeps  of  northern  amateurs,  and  his  collection  of  prints  has  been 
much  admired  by  all  who  have  seen  them,  including,  I  may  add,  himself, 
until  very  recently,  when  an  incident  occurred  which  revealed  the  fact 
that  they  were  not  nearly  so  good  as  they  might  have  been. 

It  seems  he  had  been  showing  some  prints  at  a  gathering  of  friends, 
when  one  of  them — a  clever  professional  photographer — requested  to 
be  permitted  to  borrow  several  of  the  negatives  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  prints  for  his  private  collection,  and  when  he  returned  them 
showed  the  owner  of  the  negatives  the  prints  he  had  secured.  To  say 
that  the  professional  printer  had  produced  better  prints  than  the 
amateur  conveys  no  idea  of  the  actual  fact.  They  were  so  much 
better,  and  so  very  different,  that  nothing  short  of  actual  knowledge 
would  have  convinced  even  an  expert  that  they  were  printed  from  the 
same  negatives.  They  were  delightful  in  tone,  brilliant,  juicy,  and 
different  in  form  and  arrangement.  Squares  had  been  made  into  ovals, 
oblongs  turned  to  uprights,  foregrounds  increased  or  curtailed;  and  in 
one  case  where  in  the  amateur’s  print  the  mast  of  a  vessel  reached 
quite  to  the  top,  in  that  of  the  professional  it  was  surmounted  by  a 
charming  sky  with  delicate  cloud  effects. 

Now,  although  I  do  not  say  that  all,  or  perhaps  even  the  majority, 
of  professional  photographers  are  such  clever  printers  as  the  one  here 
mentioned,  it  is  well  known  that,  in  the  larger  establishments  at  least, 
the  printing  is  superintended  by  an  operator  whose  whole  time  is 
devoted  to  it,  and  the  amateur  who  enters  into  competition  with 
work  so  produced  is  indeed  heavily  handicapped. 

•Should  the  amateur,  then,  either  employ  a  professional  printer  when 
lie  wishes  to  see  his  pictures  at  their  best  on  the  exhibition  walls,  or 
content  himself  by  privately  showing  to  admiring  friends  such  work  as 
lie  cau  do  himself  ?  By  no  means.  He  has  shown  that  he  can  hold  his 
own  in  the  production  of  negatives;  and  if  he  would  only  devote  a 
little  of  the  time  and  attention  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  printing 
that  lie  has  given  to  them,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  his  work 
would  soon  compare  favourably  with  the  best  artistic  productions 
usually  seen  in  our  exhibitions. 

The  art  of  printing  has  been  far  too  much  neglected  by  amateurs— 
looked  upon  as  merely  a  mechanical  process,  to  be  taken  up  at  odd 
times  when  there  was  nothing  else  to  do,  and  when  negatives  had 
ace  umulated  to  the  extent  of  a  dozen  or  two.  If  he  sensitise  liis  own 
paper,  the  bath,  probably  dirty  and  of  uncertain  strength,  is  hurriedly 
filtered,  and  the  sensitising  is  carried  on  simultaneously  with  several 
other  occupations,  the  result  being  that  no  two  sheets  are  left  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  solution  for  the  same  length  of  time,  and  are  consequently 
not  amenable  to  the  same  treatment.  If  he  use  paper  ready  sensitised 
his  stock  lias  been  on  hand  long  enough  to  have  undergone  a  cliaime, 
or  he  procures  a  fresh  supply  that  may  be  very  different  from  anything 
he  has  before  employed,  and  the  single  print  from  each  negative  that 
lie  requires  is  printed  before  lie  has  made  himself  acquainted  with  its 
peculiarities,  or  ascertained  the  best  method  of  obtaining  good  results 
on  this  sample  of  paper. 


I  have  said  “a  single  print  from  <  ich  negative,  ’  and  wish  to  din 
particular  attention  to  this  as  one  great  cause  of  weakness  in  a„,a(' 
printing.  Negatives,  like  almost  ail  other  tilings,  have  each  a  sfeec 
character  of  their  own,  requiring  peculiar  and  sometimes  very  dill,  p 
treatment.  Two  that  may  to  the  untrained  eye  look  precisely  ali 
will,  with  the  same  treatment,  yield  results  altogether  dissiniil 
while  each  with  treatment  suited  to  its  character  will  give  peril 
prints.  No  doubt  the  trained  eye  constantly  engaged  m  printi 
operations  will  know  at  once,  in  the  majority  of  eases,  how  exaetl- 
manage  each  separate  negative;  but  the  amateur,  who  prints  onlv 
fits  and  starts,  must  feel  las  way,  and  cau  only  make  the  best  work 
a  system  of  trial  and  error,  which  implies  the  making  of  several  orii 
from  each  of  his  batch  of  negatives. 

An  examination  of  the  collections  of  most  amateurs,  or  even  of  th< 
pictures  in  our  exhibitions,  recals  also  the  fact  that  they  are  ve 
unwilling  to  sacrifice  any  portion  of  what  they  consider  a  line  ne-atr. 
and  lienee  we  see  otherwise  fine  pictures  spoiled  by  excessive  f0i 
grounds  or  objectionable  marginal  objects  left  to  retain  the  lull  8j 
and  proportions  of  the  plate,  and  which,  if  the  pruning  knife  had  he 
freely  and  judiciously  applied,  would  have  been  gems  of  both  picton 
and  technical  excellence. 

I  suppose  there  is  no  finality  in  the  production  of  negatives ;  an 
therefore,  while  not  advising  amateurs  to  “rest  and  be  thankful 
always  with  what  they  already  cau  accomplish,  i  would  urge  them 
rest  in  the  meantime,  and  till  they  have  mastered  the  difficulties  iiK 
dent  to  the  production  of  prints  as  perfect  as  their  negatives  ca< 
keeping  before  him  the  fact  that  the  best  negative  in  his  possessiun 
but  labour  in  vain,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  as  long  as  lie  cannot  pn 
duce  from  it  an  equally  good  print.  But  he  will  never  succeed  . 
doing  this  while  he  looks  upon  printing  as  a  merely  mechanical  open 
tion.  He  must  learn  to  feel  that  it  is  one  requiring  both  kaowld 
and  skill;  must  regard  each  negative  as  a  wise  parent  does  each  of  J. 
children,  and  try  to  ascertain  its  particular  character  and  idiosyncrasy 
not  considering  several  sheets  of  paper  wasted  in  the  attempt  to  <li 
cover  how  best  to  make  it  yield  the  most  perfect  result.  Noitlu 
should  he  encourage  a  hankering  after  the  full  size  or  shape  of  tin 
negative,  but  must  ruthlessly  cut  off  a  foreground  that  dwarfs  the. 
principal  objects  in  the  picture,  or  mask  the  sky  so  as  to  add  to  its 
height,  and  lop  off  the  sides  so  as  to  convert  an  oblong  into  an  upright, 
if  thereby  a  better  result  be  secured.  In  fact,  he  must  consider  tk 
negative  in  all  its  bearings,  not  as  a  thing  of  beauty  per  »e,  but  as ; 
means  of  enabling  him  by  thought,  care,  and  skill  to  produce  a 
artistic  picture.  John  Nicol,  Pfa.D. 


WHERE  TO  GO  WITH  THE  CAMERA. 

[It  is  hoped  that  this  scries  of  articles  xvill  he  continued  at  regular  and  frequent! 
tervals  during  the  vacation  months,  and  we  shall  he  glad  to  receive  contributions 
the  series  from  any  friends  able  to  treat  of  new  and  interesting  ground.] 

A  TRIP  AMONG  THE  ENGLISH  LAKES. 

In  the  hope  that  the  spell  of  good  weather,  which  broke  over  the  mu 
about  the  last  week  of  May  this  year,  might  continue  for  a  week 
two,  I  set  about  preparing  myself  and  my  “touring  kit”  for  a  Ion 
anticipated  trip  among  the  English  lakes.  Although  I  may  not  1 
able  to  offer  anything  but  “stale  news ”  to  many  readers  of  this  Jourr. 
— though  my  trip  was  suddenly  cut  short  prematurely  by  family  ma 
ters  and  what  looked  like  a  set-in  of  bad  weather,  and,  besides,  notliii 
very  startling  or  very  instructive  occurred  during  my  little  trip—  stil 
at  times,  a  little  light  reading  is  beneficial  to  our  general  public,  and 
offer  to  the  Editors  a  few  notes  on  my  ten  days’  experience  among  son 
very  grand  scenery. 

1  am  happy  to  think  that  the  days  are  far  past  when  the  producti 
of  negatives  was  a  matter  not  only  of  great  bodily  toil  but  of  diffie 
operation  and  doubtful  issue  at  the  best.  We  do  not  now  scale  Yosemi 
precipices  with  tons  of  baggage,  nor  even  crawl  through  the  count 
with  uncanny-looking  vans.  We  throw  our  camera  over  our  shoulder 
or  carry  it  in  our  hand;  nor  need  we  “groan  and  sweat”  under 
tropical  tent.  We  can  put  our  prepared  plates  in  a  case  or  even  in  o 
pocket,  expose  them,  and  develope  them  at  home  with  a  cup  of  coft 
or  a  lemon-squash  as  ready  to  our  hand  as  our  sulpho-pyrogallol. 
this  has  given  a  great  impetus  to  amateur  photography  ;  my  on ! 
wonder  is  that  the  impetus  has  not  been  greater.  As  a  matter 
expedition  the-sketcher  is  not  “in  it”  with  us,  while  a  man  who  c: 
both  draw  and  make  a  decent  negative  is  a  man  to  be  admired  avi 
envied.  Our  science  has  now  reached  such  a  state,  aud  our  manufal 
turers  have  attained  such  perfection,  that  any*  person  of  ordinal 
intelligence  can,  with  a  little  practice,  make  himself  pretty  certain 
any  time  and  under  almost  any  circumstances  of  getting,  if  not  a  perfe 
picture,  at  least  a  fair  and  pleasing  transcript  of  whatever  he  offers 
his  plate  through  the  medium  of  his  lens. 

To  attain  the  “consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished,”  what  is  t 
trouble  requisite?  A  trifle— a  mere  nothing  1  Supposing  the  touri 
to  buy  his  plates  packed,  he  requires  nothing  bub  a  ruby  or  other  no 
actinic  lantern,  some  packing  paper,  and  a  little  gummed  paper,  besid 
a  pocket  book,  and  who  is  witffout  one  ?  These  articles  are  absolute 
all  that  are  required  beyond  the  camera,  stand,  plates,  and  lens  th| 
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ar  so  useful  in  photography,  (lb  may  seem  caucus -even  niexpu- 

. _ that  without  one  or  other  of  these  articles  I  never  yet  produced 

a  r,ative  that  I  could  well  send  to  an  exhibition,  but  so  it  is.)  The 
•il  e  articles  were  all  I  carried  about  with  me,  aud  the  lantern  I 
mht  liave  done  without  had  I  cared  to  ask  photographers  in  Keswick 
ail  elsewhere  tor  the  use  of  their  darkrooms. 

3  usual,  like  a  fool,  I  could  not  content  myself  with  one  camera.  I 
my  largest  (a  10  X  8),  and  for  instantaneous  work  1  took  also  a 
Her  one— -the  same  that  went  round  the  world  with  me.  I  not  only 
ied  changing-boxes  for  these  cameras  but  also  slides.  I  might  have 
id  the  trouble  of  one  or  other.  I  further  took  two  pairs  of  strong 
;  my  wife  usually  carried  one  set,  the  other  set  carried  me  !  My 
era  legs  were  “quite  too  utterly”  heavy,  but  when  once  set  up 
e  certainly  rigid  enough  and  exceedingly  adjustable,  the  worst 
a'  being  that  I  had  to  carry  always  a  key  or  spanner  for  the  nuts, 
id  not  carry  a  sledge-hammer  or  a  hydraulic  press.  The  fact  is  I 
somehow  lost  my  ordinary  stand ;  but  I  so  liked  the  ease  of  adjust- 
lt  for  awkward  places  given  by  my  heavy  stand  that  lam  trying  to 
a  stand  made  oil  the  same  principle  but  of  less  weight,  and  not 
airing  a  tool  chest  to  be  carried.  This  is  a  long  story  about  my 
ad;  but  it  is  worthy  of  it,  for  it  could  be  made  nine  or  ten  feet 
1  a — about  one  storey  high,  in  fact.  I  decline  to  tell  how  many  plates 
1  ”ok  with  me,  but  I  brought  home  thirty-four  exposed  plates. 

)n  the  evening  of  May  27th  we  arrived  at  Lodore  Hotel,  by  the  side 
(  Dei' went  water,  in  Cumberland,  my  slides  and  changing-boxes  being 
;  filled.  Next  morning,  about  6.30,  I  went  with  my  big  camera  a 
le  or  two  towards  Borrowdale,  and  got  a  couple  of  very  good  views 
>tn  a  point  a  bit  up  a  hill,  climbing  which  I  found  that  though  I  had 
me  in  a  train  I  had  not  come  in  training ;  but  I  must  not  be  tntraine 
to  these  silly  puns  !  After  breakfast  I  climbed  partly  up  Lodore  Fall 
id  “let  fly”  at  a  couple  of  views;  but,  as  1  expected,  the  wind 
uong  the  foliage  spoiled  the  effect.  My  picture  is  truly  a  “moving 
cue.”  There  was  also  very  little  water  in  the  fall — about  the  size  of 
grey  horse’s  tail,  but  not  nearly  so  big  as  the  Grey  Mare’s  Tail,  near 
.  Mary’s  Locb,  in  Selkirkshire.  Then  my  little  camera  came  into 
quisition,  and  I  took  a  few  dark  “bits”  in  the  bed  of  the  stream 
low  the  fall. 

The  29th  brought  to  light  a  very  beautiful  view  of  Borrowdale  and 
tstle  Crag.  I  found  the  view,  before  breakfast  as  usual,  behind  a 
llage  called  The  Grange,  about  a  mile  and  a  “bittock”  from  Lodore. 
was  a  beautiful  calm  “bit  ”  of  river  with  tall  reeds  growing,  and  three 
iws  who  would  not  stand  still — the  low  beasts !  However,  their  dis- 
nce  leut  enchantment  to  my  view,  and  their  restlessness  has  not  done 
uch  harm.  If  a  cow  has  two  digesting  apparatuses  why  should  she 
it  have  two  heads  and  two  tails  ? 

That  afternoon  we  had  a  drive  round  Derwentwater,  but  no  particular 
rent  came  of  it.  I  took  two  small  views  with  rapid  exposure  ;  visited 
riar’s  Crag,  and  resolved  to  let  the  Friar  alone  till  some  other  time  at 
ast.  Next  morning,  having  hired  a  trap  to  take  us  to  Grasmere,  we 
turned  to  the  Crag,  but  I  only  secured  a  view  of  the  boat  landing  at 
eswiek.  I  know  that  views  of  Friar’s  Crag  sell  well,  but  it  was  a 
sell”  to  me,  for  I  could  make  nothing  of  it.  Resuming  our  journey 
i  voilure  towards  Grasmere,  we  drove  through  Keswick  up  a  steep 
ill,  getting  every  here  and  there  glorious  views  of  Derwentwater  and 
s  adjacents.  At  one  time  we  had  a  lovely  panorama  of  Bassenthwaite 
\rater,  and  at  another  we  saw  the  beauties  of  the  Vale  of  Newlands.  I 
xposed  two  rapid  plates  on  views  of  this  grand  sort,  not  expecting  good 
hotographs,  but  merely  hoping  to  fix  on  my  mind  the  outlines  of  the 
nountains ;  but  my  plates  were  covered  with  curious  meandering,  crapey 
narkings,  which  looked  so  detestable  that  I  threw  the  plates  away  im- 
dinted.  This  is  a  kind  of  mark  that  I  have  occasionally  noticed  before  ; 
t  comes  always  in  distant  hills  or  sky.  Will  anyone  explain  the  matter 
o  me?  Driving  along  the  Vale  of  Naddle  we  got  a  good  view  back- 
vards  along  the  Yale  of  St.  John,  and  at  last,  after  passing  the  queerest 
:cclesiastical  building  in  Britain — I  dare  not  call  it  a  church — we 
irrived  on  Dunmail  Raise,  whence  we  overlooked  Grasmere  lying  in  all 
ts  quiet  beauty  beneath  us,  with  Helm  Crag  on  our  right — a  hill 
sometimes  called  the  “Lion  and  the  Lamb.”  Both  my  wife  anti  I 
saw  the  likeness  distinctly,  only  it  turned  out  that  I  was  viewing  the 
whole  mountain,  and  she  noticed  only  a  big  boulder  at  the  top  of  it. 
We  were  quite  satisfied  all  the  same. 

Arriving  at  Grasmere,  and  having  refreshed,  we  set  out  view-hunting. 
Carrying  the  big  camera  we  “prepared  to  mount,”  but  after  a  long 
walk  we  turned  back  viewless.  However,  on  nearing  our  hotel  on  our 
way  back,  I  got  two  pretty  views  of  Grasmere  and  Helm  Crag;  only 
one  view  has  a  gas  house  and  a  gas-holder  for  a  foreground,  and  the 
other  seems  over-exposed,  though  printable. 

On  May  30th  I  began  with  a  couple  of  views  of  Grasmere  from  a 
wood  near  the  hotel,  and  then,  catching  sight  of  some  particularly 
good  photographs  in  a  shop  window  I  proceeded  to  inquire  where  the 
artist  lived.  I  found  he  was  Mr.  T.  A.  Green,  a  native  and  inhabitant 
of  the  village,  aud  to  his  abode  I  proceeded,  not  only  wishing  to  know 
the  producer  of  such  artistic  work,  but  hoping  to  get  leave  to  change 
and  pack  plates  in  his  dark  room.  This  facility  was  given  me  at  once 
and  cordially,  and  I  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  some  very  fine  work  by 
Dir.  Green,  not  to  mention  partaking  of  various  cups  of  tea  with  Mrs. 
Green.  While  “fossacking”  about  Mr.  Green’s  place  I  came  upon  one 


or  two  exceedingly  ingenious  affairs— a  very  good  wash-trough  for 
prints,  a  very  useful  system  for  joining  several  prints  from  several 
negatives,  a  first-rate  stand  for  carrying  printing-frames,  but  neatest 
of  all,  an  arrangement  for  carrying  a  big  camera  along  a  bad  road  or 
even  up  the  “  fells  ”  of  that  district.  I  tried  to  persuade  Mr.  Green  to 
give  your  readers  the  benefit  of  this  vehicle,  but  his  modesty  seemed  to 
stand  in  his  way— or,  rather,  in  your  way.  I  hope  he  will  relent  and 
let  us  have  a  description  and  drawing.  The  thing  looked  like  a  cross 
between  a  bicycle  and  a  plough.  It  had  a  wheel  in  front  and  long 
curved  handles  like  a  plough,  and  the  camera  case  sat  about  the  centre 
of  gravity.  Considering  that  Mr.  Green  takes  a  15  x  12  Rouch’s  camera 
up  some  of  the  highest  mountains  it  will  be  believed  that  some  such 
contrivance  is  required.  I  found  the  convenience  of  a  proper  dark  room 
for  packing  plates,  and,  having  a  small  bottle  of  sulpho.  pyro.  and  some 
ammonia  and  bromide,  I  developed  a  couple  of  plates  and  found  all 
going  well  as  regards  exposure.  Every  tourist,  1  think,  ought  to  de- 
velope  a  plate  now  and  again  when  he  gets  the  chance.  Not  only  is  it 
a  check  as  to  exposure,  but  his  camera  or  slides  may  have  sprung  a  leak, 
which  without  this  precaution  would  remain  undetected  aud  the  whole 
tour  lost. 

Our  best  day  was  the  31st  of  May,  and  a  glorious  day  it  was.  My 
wife  and  I  drove  early  to  the  foot  of  Rydalmere— not  to  the  bottom  of 
the  lake,  as  some  have  it.  We  began  with  a  bridge  over  the  Rothay, 
in  a  darkish  situation.  It  is  a  good  enough  footbridge  built  on  rough 
piers  of  stone,  but  I  could  not  quite  get  the  whole  bridge  in,  which 
does  not  look  very  well.  I  carry  only  one  lens  for  each  camera.  For 
my  10  X  S  1  use  a  rapid  rectilinear — a  cracked  one,  by  the  way.  1  am 
sure  that  people  make  more  mistakes  by  using  a  host  of  different  lenses 
and  plates  than  in  any  other  way.  For  some  reason  I  cannot  state  I 
do  not  like  views  taken  with  wide-angle  lenses,  and  when  any  one  lens 
does  not  suit  my  view  entirely  I  simply  pack  up  aud  “shunt.” 

At  the  foot  of  Rydalmere  I  got  several  lovely  views  which  have  been* 
depicted  by  painters  and  photographers  without  number.  On  a  calm 
day,  when  the  reeds  are  steady,  some  of  these  Ilydal  views  are  as  well 
adapted  for  our  work  as  any  I  know.  This  same  morning — before  break¬ 
fast,  1  omitted  to  say — we  rowed  across  Grasmere  and  got  a  view  of  the 
“  Wyke  Cottage,”  once  the  residence  of  the  Barbara  Lewthwaite  of 
whom  Wordsworth  sang.  All  this  time  the  weather  had  been  lowering 
in  the  evenings,  and  everyone  felt  sure  that  bad  times  were  coming;  but 
the  rain  kept  off  as  long  as  it  could  apparently.  Grasmere  is  to  Der¬ 
wentwater  what  Maggiore  is  to  Como.  Derwent  aud  Como  are  perhaps 
grander,  the  hill  lines  more  imposing,  and  the  sheet  of  water  more 
extensive  in  appearance  (of  course  Lago  Maggiore  is  larger  than  Como 
really) ;  but  for  peaceful  scenery  commend  me  to  Grasmere  and  Rydal, 
as  also  to  the  parts  of  Maggiore  about  Baveuo  and  Pallanza.  I  do  not 
wonder  at  poets  making  their  homes  among  the  quiet  Westmoreland 
lake  scenery. 

On  Monday  we  did  but  little,  there  being  too  many  tourists  about ; 
but  on  Tuesday,  June  3rd,  we  took  a  drive  up  Langdale,  Mr.  Green 
being  in  our  company  as  cicerone.  The  Pass  and  Pikes  of  Langdale 
are  very  imposing,  but  there  was  a  nasty  haze  on  the  hills  which 
rather  made  me  fear  for  the  results  of  my  work.  However,  on  the 
way  up  the  valley  I  got  four  or  five  views  which  at  least  repay  the 
trouble  of  taking  them  and  carrying  the  camera  a  mile  or  two. 
Though  we  knew  there  was  almost  no  water  in  Dungeon  Ghyll  we 
determined  to  climb  to  it,  and  a  fine  climb  we  had  oil  a  very  close, 
warm  day.  Having  tired  myself  very  much  climbing  a  steep  gully  we 
found  that  we  were  on  the  wrong  road  altogether,  for  we  had  climbed 
Stickle  Ghyll  in  place  of  Dungeon  Ghyll.  However,  having  carried 
my  camera  for  miles  at  103°  in  the  shade  in  California,  1  was  not  to  be 
beaten.  So  we  retraced  our  steps,  and  finally,  exhausted,  we  reached 
Dungeon  Ghyll — an  ugly-looking  fissure  in  a  rock,  with  a  mere  driblet 
of  water  flowing  through  it.  The  wind,  too,  had  risen  as  ours  fell ; 
but  I  had  a  “shot”  at  the  Ghyll  in  spite  of  the  wind  moving  the  ferns 
and  shrubs,  and  the  result  is  pretty  fair. 

On  our  return  to  Grasmere  I  found  the  whole  sky  dark  with  curious- 
looking,  square  and  pyramidal  objects.  The  passages  of  the  hotel 
were  also  lined  with  these  strange  objects,  aud  at  first  I  attributed 
them  to  some  novel  kind  of  meteoric  shower;  but  on  closer  examination 
I  found  them  to  be  cameras  aud  stands.  A  few  gross  of  the  members 
of  the  Amateur  Field  Club  had  turned  up  at  the  hotel.  1  was  so 
amazed  that  I  have  lost  count  of  dates  and  numbers;  for  my  wife  says 
it  was  on  the  Wednesday  and  that  there  were  only  six  gentlemen,  and 
no  doubt  she  was  right.  I  had  on  the  Wednesday  a  “crack”  with  one 
of  these  gentlemen,  and  I  found  he  had  been  getting  some  good  views, 
making  a  lot  of  drop-shutter  exposures.  I  am  not  fond  of  such  quick 
work  for  landscapes,  but  with  the  wind  that  prevailed  it  was  the  only 
way  to  do. 

We  drove  to  Ambleside  in  the  afternoon.  I  took  one  view  of  the  old 
mill,  and  went  to  bed  hoping  that  the  weather  next  day  might  be 
better  than  it  promised  at  night.  Rising  early  on  Thursday  morning 
!  I  found  a  steady,  determined  downpour  of  rain,  and,  as  it  looked  like 
1  lasting,  we  started  for  home  by  the  fiist  train  we  could  get  from 
;  Windermere. 

i  I  had  thirty-four  negatives  10  x  S  to  develope,  besides  a  few  smaller 
j  ones;  and  having  now  got  them  done  I  have  to  report  a  very  fail 
average.  My  exposures  have  all  been  about  collect,  aud  in  some  cases 
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the  distant  hills  have  been  preserved  with  sufficient  clearness  ;  but  the 
great  majority  of  my  plates  are  spoilt  with  insensitive  lines  about  half- 
an-inch  wide  and  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  plate.  This  necessitates 
my  cutting  down  my  prints,  which  in  most  cases  sadly  mars  my  in¬ 
tended  compositions.  This  is  the  more  exasperating  because  the 
quality  of  emulsion  is  first-class.  In  spite  of  the  nuisance  of  coating 
and  drying  gelatine  plates  I  shall  have  to  recommence  the  process  if  1 
cannot  vet  good  emulsion,  well  laid  on,  in  the  market. 

If  I  secured  nothing  else  I  gained  a  considerable  amount  of  exercise 
and  health,  and  I  can  recommend  a  tour  to  the  Lakes  to  anyone  who  is 
dyspeptic  or  out  of  sorts.  Travellers,  however,  must  have  their  pockets 
full  of  money,  for  the  hotels  are  very  dear.  With  all  my  experience  of 
hotels  I  do  not  think  I  ever  got  less  for  my  money  than  at  some  of  the 
hotels  by  the  Lakes.  The  charges  depend  more  upon  “season”  than 
upon  reason.  Andrew  Pringle. 

- - - 

THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

MONSIEUR  E.  MASCART  ON  COLOURS. 

It  is  a  bold  undertaking  to  address  you  in  a  foreign  tongue  on  a  subject 
which  is  not  new  to  you,  and  in  a  theatre  in  which  you  are  accustomed  to 
hear  the  greatest  minds  expound  their  discoveries.  You  will  find,  without 
doubt,  that  it  is  legitimate  on  my  part  to  ask  all  your  indulgence,  under 
tiie  desire  that  my  honoured  friends  shall  not  have  to  regret  the  invitation 
they  have  done  me  the  honour  to  give  me. 

The  Spectrum. 

Light  is  characterised  by  two  qualities — its  intensity  and  its  colour.  The 
comparison  of  two  lights  having  the  same  colour  can  be  made  without 
having  recourse  to  our  organs  of  sense  and  by  physical  means;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  compare  different  colours  without  the  intervention  of 
the  physiological  impression.  It  has  been  known  since  the  time  of  the 
labours  of  Newton  that  white  light — or,  to  be  more  precise,  the  light  of  the 
sun — is  formed  of  a  great  number  of  different  colours,  and  that  the  union 
of  all  these  colours  in  the  same  proportion,  acting  upon  the  eye  either 
simultaneously  or  in  short  intervals,  reproduces  exactly  the  impression  of 
white. 

Starting  with  the  preconceived  idea  of  an  analogy  to  the  notes  of  the 
gamut,  Newton  divided  the  solar  spectrum — that  is  to  say,  the  image 
obtained  by  decomposing  white  light  by  means  of  a  refracting  prism — into 
seven  different  colours.  In  reality  this  division  is  arbitrary,  the  colours 
passing  the  one  into  the  other  by  insensible  gradation,  and  each  of  them 
oeing  characterised  by  their  refraction  in  a  prism,  or,  rather,  by  the  length 
of  the  undulations  to  which  they  correspond. 

When  we  reunite  at  one  point  a  portion  of  the  rays  of  the  spectrum,  we 
obtain  either  one  of  the  primitive  colours,  more  or  less  pure,  or  a  new  tint. 
If  we  arbitrarily  divide  the  spectrum  into  two  parts,  and  reunite  the  rays 
of  the  separated  parts,  vve  obtain  two  distinct  colours,  the  superposition  of 
which  again  reproduces  white  light.  This  can  be  proved  experimentally 
by  means  of  the  ordinary  spectrum,  and  it  is  effected  naturally  in  the 
phenomena  of  rotary  polarisation,  by  which  the  most  brilliant  colours  are 
obtained. 

Visual  Luminous  Impressions. 

These  general  properties  are  stated  only  in  order  to  deduce  two  con¬ 
clusions.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  mixture  of  pure  or  homogeneous 
lights  in  any  proportion  whatever  produces  always  on  the  eye  a  single 
impression — that  of  a  single  colour.  Whilst  the  ear  can  distinguish  all  the 
notes  which  constitute  harmony  the  eye  seizes  but  upon  one  colour, 
without  the  power  of  distinguishing  if  it  be  really  simple  or  formed  of 
different  lights.  In  the  second  place,  the  mixture  of  colours  provokes  but 
one  new  impression.  That  of  purple,  for  instance,  can  be  obtained  by 
mixing  red  and  violet,  and  all  the  varieties  of  rose  colour  are  nothing  but 
mixtures  of  purple  and  white. 

White  light  can  be  reproduced  by  two  simple  colours  only,  such  as  red 
and  green.  In  a  more  general  manner,  if  three  carefully-selected  colours 
of  the  spectrum  be  isolated — such  as  certain  shades  of  red,  green,  and 
violet— it  is  possible,  by  mixing  them  in  different  proportions,  to  imitate 
the  impressions  produced  by  all  colours.  Artificial  colours,  formed  by  rays 
taken  from  the  spectrum,  for  example,  may  be  either  simple  or  composite, 
without  the  eye  being  able  to  distinguish  between  them— except,  perhaps, 
when  they  have  a  shade  of  purple  or  rose,  because  these  two  colours  are 
known  not  to  exist  in  a  simple  state. 

It  is  the  same  whether  the  colours  be  those  of  nature  or  those  artificially 
manufactured.  An  object  appears  coloured  because  it  returns  to  us  a 
portion  only  of  the  light  which  it  receives  from  the  general  supply.  The 
separation  may  be  made  by  transmission,  as  in  coloured  glasses;  or  by 
reflection,  as  by  metals;  or  by  diffraction,  as  by  the  wings  of  certain 
butterflies;  and  by  the  coronas  which  are  sometimes  seen  around  the  moon. 
The  portion  of  the  light  which  does  not  reach  the  eye  is  absorbed,  or  sent 
off  in  a  different  direction.  By  studying  the  phenomena  of  fluorescence  it 
will  be  seen  that  an  object  has  not  colour  in  itself;  it  can  but  utilise 
from  the  general  supply  of  light  the  tints  which  are  proper  to  it,  and 
the  aspect  which  it  presents  is  very  different  according  to  its  mode  of 
lighting.  A  red  riband,  for  example,  placed  successively  in  the  different 
colours  of  the  spectrum  appears  black,  except  in  the  red  portion  of  the 
spectrum;  it  then  returns  by  reflection  an  almost  homogeneous  light.  A 
rose-coloured  riband  appears  to  be  illuminated  in  a  very  unequal  manner 
in  various  parts  of  the  spectrum;  the  light  which  it  reflects  is,  therefore, 
very  complex. 

The  Phenomena  Presented  by  Monochromatic  Lights. 

Tt  might  be  asked,  what  would  be  the  effect  in  nature  if  the  light  of  the 
sun  were  absolutely  homogeneous.  Certain  bodies  would  absorb  it  com¬ 
pletely,  and  appear  black ;  others  would  reflect  it  more  or  less  actively,  and 


they  would  exhibit  more  or  less  luminous  intensity.  If  n<>  ,,tj„ ^  |  1 

of  comparison  existed  the  eye  would  give  the  sensation  but  of  white *bl»| 
and  intermediate  shades.  It  does  not  appear  to  bo  necessary  to  bye 
proof ;  but  an  experiment  is  never  useless,  and  it  always  serves  to  inmi ! 
ideas. 

Pascal  said  that  nothing  would  cause  the  properties  of  air  t<>  be  h.  t 
understood  than  to  be  where  it  did  not  exist ;  in  the  same  manner,  noth 
would  better  serve  to  make  known  the  properties  of  colour  than  seein  ■ 
aspect  of  the  world  under  the  influence  of  homogeneous  light.  °r|  I 
volatilisation  of  a  salt  of  soda  in  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen’s  burner  nali 
this  condition  in  a  manner  almost  perfect. 

With  similar  illumination  fabrics  of  the  richest  colours  appear  but  wifi 
black,  and  shaded  ;  the  art  of  the  painter  exists  no  longer.  Behold  urn 
this  light  a  superb  picture  by  Ed.  \V.  Cooke,  lent  to  me  by  Sir  \V.  Bowu  , 
and  which  represents  the  aspect  of  Venice  under  the  setting  sun.  It  si  / 
nothing  but  an  engraving.  Here,  again,  see  two  landscapes  painted  un<  i 
the  influence  of  the  sodium  light  by  an  artist  who  thought  ho  was  empl, 
ing  none  but  black  and  grey  colours.  He  was  using,  in  reality,  the  m< 
brilliant  colours,  as  you  will  see  when  you  look  upon  the  picture  in  ordinal 
light.  This  bouquet  of  flowers  is  nothing  but  a  collection  of  white  ai 
grey  blotches  upon  black  foliage.  The  human  figure  assumes  a  cadaver  , 
appearance.  Lt  is  necessary  to  witness  a  spectacle  like  this  several  tun 
over  to  completely  appreciate  all  its  features  of  sad  and  sepulchi 
monotony.  Assuredly  it  would  be  a  strange  punishment  to  be  obliged 
live  under  these  conditions;  and  we  should  be  filled  with  joy  indescribal 
if  the  wand  of  a  fairy  brought  out  in  their  ordinary  colours  the  . ■  j, , 
around  us,  as  I  do  at  this  moment  by  lighting  a  strip  of  magnesium, 
am  sure  that  you  yourselves  feel  a  sort  of  relief  at  coming  to  the  end  of  tli 
lugubrious  experiment. 

Colour-Blindness. 

The  recognition  of  colour  being  due  to  the  impression  produced  on  tl; 
retina,  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  human  eye  will  not  alwa\ 
exercise  this  function  with  equal  accuracy. 

At  the  outset  the  different  parts  of  the  retiua  are  unequally  couipeten 
to  indicate  colour.  To  distinguish  the  details  of  an  object  it  is  necessar 
to  direct  the  attention  towards  that  object;  that  is  to  say,  to  produce  ai 
image  on  the  central  region  of  the  retina,  where  the  acuteness  of  physio 
logical  perception  is  much  the  strongest.  It  is  the  same  in  relation  1 1 
colours.  When  the  gaze  is  concentrated  in  a  fixed  direction,  and  a' 
coloured  object  is  placed  in  the  visual  field  in  such  a  manner  that  its  image 
is  produced  laterally,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  )>erception  of  its  colour 
becomes  enfeebled  more  and  more  the  farther  it  is  removed  from  the  line 
of  central  vision,  and  is  lost  towards  the  limits  of  the  field. 

But  the  most  important  fact  is  that  different  observers  do  not  distinguifi 
the  various  colours  with  equal  facility,  and  they  even  confound  with  eacl 
other  colours  which  appear  to  us  to  be  the  most  discordant — such,  foi 
instance,  as  red  and  green.  The  discovery  of  this  particular  form  n 
infirmity  is  due  to  Dalton,  who  was  affected  in  this  manner  to  a  very  higl 
degree,  and  who  analysed  the  errors  of  his  judgment  with  the  greatest  care 
We  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  “Daltonism”  that  which  you  call  “colour 
blindness ;  ”  and  that  is,  perhaps,  abusing  the  name  of  a  philosopher  wh< 
has  several  other  titles  to  have  his  name  handed  down  to  posterity.  Thi 
defect  of  the  eyesight,  so  long  unperceived,  is  in  reality  very  common  - 
There  are  fully  ten  persons  out  of  every  hundred  who  in  comparing  colour 
commit  errors  sufficiently  grave  to  give  the  power  to  put  them  in  evident 
for  close  examination.  In  general,  this  imperfection  of  sight  is  not  incon1 
veniently  serious,  and  is  unconsciously  corrected  by  habit,  the  recollectioi 
of  objects,  and  the  judgment  of  others.  The  case,  however,  become 
extreme  when  they  cannot  distinguish,  for  example,  red  from  green, 
cherry  or  a  ripe  strawberry  in  the  middle  of  foliage,  a  red  light  or  a  greei 
light  in  railway  signals  or  those  used  in  navigation.  Artists  have  often  . 
marked  predilection  for  certain  colours.  Lesueur  put  blue  in  profusion  ii 
all  his  works.  Your  great  painter,  Turner,  appears  to  have  sought  mor 
and  more  for  red  tones.  There  is  reason,  perhaps,  to  inquire  whether  tl> 
choice  of  colours  by  certain  painters  is  absolutely  intentional,  or  whetht 
it  is  the  consequence  of  a  physiological  state. 

People  are  often  colour-blind  from  birth,  but  this  defect  of  sight  is  soim 
time's  the  result  of  an  accident ;  in  certain  nervous  affections  it  is  man 
fested  occasionally  in  a  temporary  manner  and  under  the  most  bizaii 
forms. 

Colours  in  Apparent  Relief. 

Vision  is  more  liable  than  the  other  senses  to  numberless  errors  an< 
illusions.  To  speak  only  of  those  which  relate  to  colours  the  effects  of  tbl 
contrast  of  two  adjacent  colours  may  be  cited,  or  those  which  follow  tin 
impression  of  an  image,  or,  again,  the  subjective  colours  seen  with  closed  eye  ’ 
because  of  a  mechanical  action  of  the  eye,  and  I  will  limit  myself  to  bringin 
before  you  several  experiments  relating  to  the  apparent  relief  of  colours. 

When  we  examine  an  image  of  the  spectrum  upon  the  screen,  produce! 
by  a  direct- vision  prism,  the  various  colours  appear  to  be  upon  the  saim 
plane;  but  if  we  slowly  turn  either  the  diaphragm  or  the  prism  the  illusioi 
is  presented  of  a  wave  in  relief,  of  which  the  red  extremity  is  in  advance  i 
The  effect  is  more  distinct  when  the  slit  of  the  diaphragm  has  the  form  o:l 
a  V ;  the  spectrum  now  appears  to  be  a  veritable  cylinder.  On  replacing 
the  diaphragm  with  another  having  the  word  “DAVY”  upon  it  in  tran?  j 
parent  letters,  we  can  see  upon  the  screen,  and  with  extreme  exaggeration 
the  letters  standing  out  in  relief,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  the  name- 
fixed  over  certain  shops. 

The  Invisible  Rays  of  the  Spectrum. 

In  addition  to  the  colours  which  are  seen  habitually,  the  solar  spectrum 
contains  other  radiations — the  one  set  less  refrangible  than  the  red,  and 
distinguished  by  calorific  properties ;  the  other  set  more  refrangible  than 
the  violet,  remarkable  for  its  photographic  effects  and  by  the  action  which 
it  exercises  on  fluorescent  substances.  The  ultra-violet  solar  spectrum 
produced  by  the  refraction  of  a  prism  extends  almost  to  the  same  length. 
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}  ond  the  visible  spectrum  as  the  length  of  that  spectrum  itself,  and  Mr. 

«  kes  has  demonstrated  that  the  electric  arc  gives  an  ultra-violet  spectrum 
f  ;  or  six  times  longer.  ..  ,  , , 

t  is  astonishing  that  sight  is  restricted  to  so  small  a  pait  ol  the  radiations 
e  itted  by  luminous  sources.  We  may  remark,  however,  that  it  is  the 
H  le  with  the  other  senses.  The  touch  will  give  no  idea  of  the  temperature 
,,  3,  body,  except  between  very  restricted  limits;  the  ear  perceives  neither 
t  deepest  nor  the  most  acute  sounds,  and  the  highest  sound  it  can  hear 
j  duces  a  painful  impression.  At  the  infra-red  end  of  the  spectrum  the 
^  ible  spectrum  is  arrested  almost  abruptly,  and  the  efforts  of  Brewster 
1  ;  little  increased  the  limit  of  the  range  of  rays  to  be  seen  by  the  eye. 
j  is  only  by  ingenious  processes — such  as  those  which  Captain  Abney  has 
(  ployed  with  so  much  success — that  we  have  obtained  a  complete  history 
<  this  region. 

Jn  the  other  side  of  the  spectrum  the  visibility  persists  in  a  remarkable 
Miner.  Helmholtz  has  discovered  that,  by  taking  the  requisite  precau- 
i  ns,  it  is  possible  to  see  the  entire  ultra-violet  spectrum,  so  far  as  it  has 
m  revealed  by  photography.  Having  had  occasion  to  study  the  light 
litted  by  metallic  vapours,  I  have  proved  and  published  that,  with  a 
ism  of  Iceland  spar,  ordinary  eyesight  can  distinguish  the  ultra-violet 
setrum  to  three  or  four  times  the  length  of  the  luminous  spectrum.  One 
my  collaborateurs  with  keener  eyesight  has  seen  and  mapped  all  the 
ys  it  was  possible  for  me  to  photograph.  If,  instead  of  considering  the 
fraction  of  these  rays,  which  varies  with  different  substances,  they  are 
.fined  by  wave-length  or  period  of  vibration,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
dinary  luminous  spectrum  is  one  octave  in  length,  and  that  it  is  possible 
>  see  another  octave  more  refracted. 

In  describing  the  different  properties  of  light  I  wish  here  to  interpose  a 
:W  remarks.  Sir  W.  Thomson  has  expressed  surprise  that  Nature  has 
irgotten  to  give  us  a  special  sense  to  enable  us  to  see  the  magnetic  pheno¬ 
mena  in  the  middle  of  which  we  live.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  in 
he  presence  of  radiations  which  do  not  exist  in  the  light  of  the  sun — or,  at 
sast,  which  do  not  reach  us — which  are  energetically  absorbed  by  most 
ransparent  substances  and  in  particular  by  the  humours  of  the  eye,  rays 
>f  which  we  know  absolutely  nothing  in  ordinary  life,  and  which  neverthe- 
ess  act  upon  the  retina.  The  nervous  couch  of  the  retina  is  extremely 
lensitive  to  their  action.  Does  it  not  seem  that  in  this  case  we  possess 
uperfluous  sensibility,  and  that  there  is  a  want  of  harmony  in  the  struc- 
ure  of  the  organ  and  the  uses  it  should  perform  ? 

A  question  arises  in  relation  to  this  subject  which  is  of  great  interest 
roin  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  namely,  whether  man  is  susceptible  of 
m  organic  perfection,  and  if  it  be  possible  to  follow  the  line  of  progress 
narked  by  the  seeing  these  colours,  and  consequently  in  the  structure  of 
;he  eye.  One  eminent  Englishman  has  not  disdained  to  occupy  himself 
with  this  question.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  made  a  complete  collection  of  the 
expressions  employed  by  Homer  to  describe  the  colours  of  objects.  It 
comes  out  clearly  as  the  result  that  the  terms  of  Homer  are  applied  in  a 
very  uncertain  manner,  for  the  great  poet  seems  to  have  confounded  green 
with  yellow  and  blue  with  black. 

Before  quitting  the  curious  problem  whether  the  sensation  of  colour  is  as 
yet  but  little  developed,  it  may  be  remarked,  perhaps,  that  the  interval 
which  separates  us  from  Homer  is  a  very  insignificant  one  in  the  history  of 
humanity ;  that  the  Greeks,  but  a  short  time  after  Homer,  made  great  use 
of  colours  on  their  walls  and  painted  statues,  of  which  the  specimens  are 
so  numerous  that  the  frescoes  of  Pompeii  present  the  most  varied  colours ; 
and  that  even  an  attentive  examination  of  modern  authors  tends  to  lead  to 
the  same  conclusions  as  those  which  are  drawn  from  the  writings  of 
Homer.  In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  at  the  period  in  which 
Lesueur  made  a  special  use  of  blue  in  painting,  is  it  not  singular  that 
a  specially  naturalistic  poet,  La  Eontaine,  never  once  employed  the  word 
“  blue  ”  to  describe  a  coloured  object  or  the  colour  of  the  sky  ?  The  smallest 
novel  of  to-day  would  furnish  a  collection  of  names  of  colours  com¬ 
paratively  important.  Literature  has  for  its  object  the  recording  of  the 
facts  of  history  or  the  passions  of  man  to  produce  the  desired  impression  on 
the  mind  of  the  reader.  The  painter  concerns  himself  alone  with  design  and 
colour.  For  some  time  past — at  least  in  Fi’ance— it  appears  as  if  the  parts 
had  been  interchanged:  literature  is  becoming  pictorial  and  paintiug 
impressional.  Without  recourse  to  a  modification  of  our  organs,  the  change 
of  ideas  and  the  desire  to  present  something  new  suffices  to  explain 
the  highly-coloured  language  of  contemporaneous  literary  men. 

Otherwise,  if  humanity  is.  capable  of  such  rapid  development  in  the 
direction  of  perfection,  it  becomes  necessary  to  admit  that  the  people  who 
have  remained  in  the  stone  age,  like  the  natives  of  Cape  Horn,  have  not 
participated  in  the  general  progress.  The  French  expedition,  which  re¬ 
mained  for  one  year  at  Terra  del  Fuego,  conceived  the  happy  idea  of 
studying  the  natives  from  this  point  of  view.  The  language  of  the  natives 
had  names  for  only  two  colours — the  one  for  red  and  analogous  tints,  the 
other  for  blue  and  green ;  but  this  poverty  of  language  was  due  solely  to 
the  circumstance  that  colours  do  not  play  an  important  part  in  the  existence 
of  the  Fuegians,  since  it  was  found  that  after  a  little  practice  they  could 
distinguish  and  classify  the  colours  and  their  different  shades  as  accurately 
as  the  most  civilised  European.  The  organic  development  of  their  visual 
apparatus  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

( To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 

- - 1L_ 

RECENT  PATENTS, 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  9,417, — “  Portable  Photographic  Lens  Mount.”  S.  D.  McKellen. — 
Bated  June  26,  1884. 

No.  9,440. — “A  New  or  Improved  Apparatus  for  Drying  Photographic 
Plates.”  L.  A.  Groth;  a  communication  from  L.  Micciullo,  Bassano, 
Italy.—  Dated  June  26,  1884, 

! 
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No.  9,461. — “Panoramic  Photographic  Camera."  A.  M.  Clark •  com¬ 
municated  by  P.  Moessard. — Dated  June  26,  1881. 

No.  9,531.— “Improvements  in  Photography.”  A.  G.  Brookes-  com¬ 
municated  by  T.  S.  Nowell,  Boston,  U.S.A. — Dated  June  28,  18x4.  ’ 

No.  9,612.—“  Preparation  of  Surfaces  for  Printing  or  Etching  by  Yid  of 
Photography.”  A.  G.  Brookes;  communicated  by  E.  Kunkler  and 
J.  Brunner. — Bated  July  1,  1884. 

No.  9,641.  — “Self-Acting  and  Self-Supporting  Frame  for  Fastening 
Photographs  to  Glass.”  R.  C.  W ITT M ANN.  —Bated  July  1}  igxj. 

PATENT  SEALED. 

No.  1,908.— “  Improvements  in  Obtaining  Belief  Printing  .Surfaces.” 
Henry  Rafter,  artist,  Lee,  Kent. — Bated  January  22,  1884. 

Producing  Coloured  Photographs. 

This  invention,  by  Albert  Kepler,  Achille  Morin  de  Prkmion  and 
Alfred  Pigeau,  received  provisional  protection  only. 

This  invention  has  for  its  object' improvements  in  the  process  and  appa¬ 
ratus  employed  for  producing  coloured  photographs,  by  means  of  which 
ordinary  positives  are  rendered  transparent,  and  consists  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  certain  solution  or  compound  hereinafter  do.-cribed,  bv  meam 
of  which  and  the  aid  of  suitable  apparatus,  and  in  the  employment  of  a 
wash  for  removing  the  surplus  solution,  the  positives  are  made  transparent 
and  ready  for  being  coloured  at  the  back;  after  which,  <m  app'lvim' 
suitable  artists’  oil  colours  on  the  back  of  the  said  positive’  a  most  accu¬ 
rate  and  faithful  representation  of  the  objects  in  all  their  colours  results- 
but  which  up  to  the  present  time  by  ordinary  photography  an-  < mix- 
produced  in  black  and  white— by  which  means  tie-  cost  of  producing 
durable  and  brilliant  coloured  photographs  is  greatly  reduced  and  sinT- 
plified. 

In  carrying  our  invention  into  practical  use  or  effect  we  take  one  or 
more  ordinary  photographic  positive  or  positives  and  place  the  same  in  the 
preparer  —  which  may  be  a  metallic  box,  chamber,  or  receptacle  so  ar¬ 
ranged  as  to  admit  of  being  adjusted  to  and  maintained  at  a  uniform 

temperature  without  any  great  variation  or  loss  of  the  heat _ in  which 

preparer  we  have  previously  placed  a  suitable  quantity  of  the  solution  «.r 
compound  hereinafter  described  ;  this  solution  or  compound  is  kept  at  a 
uniform  temperature  of  90°  Cent.— say  195c  Fahr. — which  is  maintained 
for  three  hours,  during  which  time  it  is  allowed  to  act  on  the  positive  or 
positives,  and  at  the  expiration  of  this  time  it  is  allowed  to  cool  ami 
coagulate  and  remain  in  that  state  for  twelve  hours.  At  the  end  of  thm 
time  the  preparer  is  again  heated  in  order  to  allow  of  the  withdrawal  of 
the  said  positive  or  positives. 

The  solution,  compound,  or  bath  hereinbefore  spoken  of  is  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  clarified  resin  and  essence  or  spirits  of  turpentine  in  about 
equal  proportions,  which  are  melted  together  and  maintained  at  or  in  a 
liquid  state  or  that  due  to  a  temperature  of  85°  to  90'  Cent. — sav  194 
Fahr.— and  this  must  be  kept  up  whilst  the  positive  or  positives  are  in  the 
bath  for  about  twelve  hours. 

On  removing  them  from  the  preparer  they  will  be  found  to  have  a  thick 
layer  or  coating  of  the  solution  or  compound  adhering  to  them,  from  which 
it  is  necessary  they  should  be  freed.  For  this  purpose  we  employ  a  dryer 
consisting  of  a  metallic  trough  or  receptacle  arranged  with  a  jacket  or  casing 
into  which  steam,  hot  air,  hot  water,  or  other  suitable  and  convenient 
means  for  heating — being  adjusted  to,  and  maintaining  the  required  tem¬ 
perature— is  or  are  allowed  to  pass  so  as  to  maintain  the  same  temperature 
as  that  in  the  preparer,  namely,  90°  centigrade — say  195°  Fahr. 

The  positives  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  dryer — which  is  or  may  be 
provided  with  a  false  bottom  and  a  ready  and  convenient  means  for  r<  - 
moving  the  positives — and  the  heat  causes  the  solution  or  compound  to  m-  It 
and  run  off  from  them  to  the  bottom  of  the  dryer ;  and  when  the  solution 
or  compound  is  fully  liquid  and  has  passed  off  the  positives  may  be  lift,  a 
out  and  suffered  to  drain  for  a  few  minutes  without  cooling,  when  the  re¬ 
maining  solution  or  compound  may  be  easily  removed  from  the  positive  by 
the  aid  of  a  wash,  consisting  of  benzine  applied  by  the  aid  of  a  sponge  i’i 
wad,  or  in  any  other  convenient  or  suitable  manner. 

The  positives  are  then  laid  on  a  perfectly-clean  surface  for  a  period  of  a 
few  minutes  till  dry,  varying  according  to  the  dryness  and  temperature, 
when  they  will  be  found  ready  to  be  painted  at  the  back  with  the  desired 
artists’  oil  colours,  each  of  which  is  laid  on  uniformly  over  the  surface  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  occupy  without  any  regard  to  light  or  shade  on  such  part ;  aud  in 
consequence  of  the  materials  used  and  the  manner  of  employing  the  same, 
the  paper  on  which  the  positive  has  been  printed  permits  the  colours  t<. 
penetrate  into  and  amalgamate  with  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  them 
indelible  whilst  retaining  the  brilliancy  and  durability  of  oil  paintings,  and 
they  may  be  then  cemented  or  mounted  on  a  suitable  surface  or  surfaces 
and  subjected  to  a  strong  pressure  to  render  the  adhesion  complete. 

By  preference  we  employ  the  best  artists'  oil  colours,  which  may  be  either 
those  contained  in  tubes,  or  we  may  take  the  dry  colours  and  mix  them  a- 
required. 


©ur  (Stoforal  ©able. 


Double  Albumenised,  Ready-Sensitised  Paper. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Otto  Schblzig  specimens  of  the  different 
brands  of  ready-sensitised,  albumenised  paper.  Those  are  of  two 
classes — “brilliant  ”  and  “  enamel”— both  being  evidently  more 
highly  albumenised  than  the  usual  samples  of  foreign  manufacture.  On 
trial  we  have  found  these  papers  to  give  every  satisfaction — printing 
rapidly,  and  toning  easily  by  three  or  four  of  the  most  ordinarily- 
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employed  formulas.  The  toning  formula  issued  with  the  paper  consists 
of  a  combination  of  the  acetate  and  carbonate  baths  ;  but  we  have 
found  the  plain  acetate,  the  carbonate,  and  the  borax  formulae  to  work 
equally  well.  With  a  leaning  in  the  direction  of  brown  shades, 
probably  the  phosphate  would  be  preferable  to  any  other  bath.  In 
spite  of  the  strength  of  the  albumen  film  we  have  experienced  no 
difficulty  iu  the  matter  of  either  blistering  or  cracking  of  the  surface, 
and  the  film  retains  its  brilliancy  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
operations. 

Burnt-in  Enamels.  By  R.  T.  Wall.  Longfleet,  Poole. 

We  have  had  submitted  to  us  a  specimen  of  photo-ceramic  work 
executed  by  the  process  recently  patented  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Wall,  in 
which  the  sensitive  material  employed  is  an  extract  of  white  pepper. 
This,  upon  exposure  under  a  negative,  forms  an  image  iu  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  the  ordinary  “dusting-on”  process;  and,  vitriable 
colours  being  employed,  the  image  may  be  burnt-in  in  the  usual 
manner.  Without  having  tried  the  process  we  cannot  speak  of  its 
capabilities;  but,  judging  from  the  specimen  before  us,  it  appears  well 
suited  to  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied. 

Highly-Salted  Album enised  Paper. 

From  Messrs.  Rivot  and  Co.  we  have  received  samples  of  albnmenised 
paper  prepared  according  to  the  system  of  heavy  salting  advocated  by 
us  in  the  last  and  present  issues  of  this  Journal,  and  upon  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  which,  as  contrasted  with  light  salting,  we  do  not  in  this  notice 
feel  called  upon  to  enter.  When  excited  on  a  sixty-grain  bath,  as 
recommended  by  Messrs.  Rivot  and  Co.,  it  yields  brilliant  results.  The 
particulars  of  salting  and  nature  of  the  albumen  employed  were  given 
by  Messrs.  Rivot  and  Co.  in  our  correspondence  columns  of  last  week. 

— ♦ — 

Photographs.  By  B.  J.  Falk,  New  York. 

Some  examples  of  a  peculiar  class  of  photographs  are  before  us. 
Whether  they  can  be  considered  as  advancing  the  claims  of  photo¬ 
graphy  to  be  considered  an  art  is  a  matter  of  taste  ;  but  they,  no 
doubt,  exhibit  evidence  of  cleverness  in  their  production  —  a  clever¬ 
ness,  however,  which  belongs  rather  to  the  stage  carpenter  than  to 
the  artist.  The  following  account,  taken  from  the  New  York  Dramatic 
News,  sufficiently  describes  them  - 

“One  of  the  most  difficult  feats  in  modern  photography  has  recently  been 
achieved  by  Falk,  the  Broadway  photographer.  It  represents  the  heroine 
of  the  Curfew  clinging  to  the  tongue  of  the  bell  and  swinging  out  over  the 
town.  The  lady  who  consented  to  be  the  subject  of  this  picture  is  the 
actress,  Mrs.  Charles  Watson,  and  some  idea  of  the  discomforts  she  under¬ 
went  while  the  photograph  was  being  made  may  be  gained  from  the 
following  detailed  account,  which  was  procured  from  Falk  by  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Dramatic  News  : — The  bell  itself,  which  was  specially  constructed 
for  the  purposes  of  this  picture,  was  of  papier  mache,  and  about  three  feet 
■wide.  As  the  object  of  the  picture  was  to  represent  the  heroine  of  the 
Curfew  as  she  was  being  swung  to  and  from  the  belfry  tower,  and  as  a 
papier  mache  bell  is  hardly  substantial  enough  to  support  even  the  lightest 
form,  the  difficulties  of  picturing  realism  by  artificial  means  loom  up  in  all 
their  staggering  proportions.  The  bell  having  been  made  fast  to  the  top  of  the 
skylight,  was  fixed  at  the  proper  angle  by  wires,  which  were  so  fine  as  to 
be  invisible  against  the  background.  At  the  same  a  stout  wire,  painted 
such  a  shade  as  to  lose  itself  in  the  colour  of  the  background,  was  suspended 
from  a  brace  in  the  centre  of  the  skylight.  This  wire  was  attached  to  a  belt 
which  encircled  the  waist  of  the  plucky  heroine.  By  the  aid  of  this  central 
support  she  was  enabled,  while  appearing  to  cling  to  the  tongue  of  the  bell, 
to  reach  the  corresponding  angle  without  any  strain  on  the  bell  proper. 
The  support  for  her  hands  was  furnished  by  a  stout  rope  which  passed 
through  the  tongue  of  the  bell.  To  obtain  the  proper  effect  a  certain 
amount  of  realism  was  required,  and  it  was  intended  that  at  the  last 
moment  the  victim  should  really  dangle  in  the  air  with  no  support  under 
her  feet.  As,  however,  the  slightest  motion  of  the  feet  would  have  been  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  picture  it  became  necessary  to  attach  wires  to  her  heels,  which 
wires,  in  the  hands  of  an  assistant,  were  to  aid  in  raising  and  lowering  the  feet 
to  the  proper  position.  To  add  to  the  realistic  effect  it- was  desired  to  give  to 
the  dress  and  hair  the  floating  tendency  which  under  such  conditions  it  is 
known  to  assume.  As  there  were  no  bli  zzards  or  cyclones  a  vailable  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  this  was  effected  by  attaching  numerous  threads  to  an  equal  number  of 
hunches  of  hair  as  well  as  to  the  trail  of  the  dress.  These  appendages  were 
operated  by  the  mouth  of  the  assistant,  whose  hands  were  employed  in 
working  the  heel  supports.  When  all  preparations  had  been  made  the  box 
on  which  the  sitter,  or  rather  swinger,  stood  was  pulled  from  under  her, 
and  she  was  left  to  whatever  support  the  central  wire  offered.  This  was  a 
most  dramatic  situation.  The  agonised  expression  in  the  picture  was  more 
truth  than  fiction.  I  here  she  hung  waiting  for  release;  every  second 
seemed  an  eternity.  A  few  feet  away  stood  the  photographer,  calmly 
contemplating  the  helpless  misery  of  his  victim,  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
closely  watching  for  her  swaying  body  to  remain  motionless  for  a  second. 
It  ceases  to  .sway  for  an  instant  only,  but  this  was  enough  to  allow  the  light 
which  had  been  concentrated  upon  it  to  do  its  rapid  work.  The  signal 
is  given  and  all  hands  rush  to  her  support.  She  is  cut  down,  a  restorative 


in  the  form  of  wine  is  applied,  and  the  agony  is  over.  The  severe  st 
upon  the  nerves  of  the  brave  heroine  may  !»•  calculated  when  the  re&de 
informed  that  it  was  only  after  the  twelfth  attempt  that  tin'  !i 
successful  result  was  obtained,  since  in  the  other  exposures  there  had  I. 
just  sufficient  motion  of  the  body  to  destroy  the  shai  pness  of  the  picture 
As  regards  the  technical  qualities  of  the  work  it  is  needless  to 
that,  as  might  be  expected  from  Mr.  Falk’s  establishment,  it  is  bey< 
suspicion. 
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At  the  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  2(ith  ult.,  the  chair  was  oc 
pied  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  showed  a  case  containing  chemicals  and  appliances 
developing  quarter-plates,  in  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  wh 
economy  of  space  had  been  especially  studied  and  effectively  accomplish 
It  consisted  of  a  zinc  box  measuring  six  inches  by  four  and  a-lialf  by  tin 
This  box  when  empty  formed  a  washing  trough,  in  which  was  a  plate  ra 
for  holding  the  plates  whilst  washing,  and  by  which  they  might  l>e  lif 
out  to  drain.  The  case  also  contained  two  celluloid  developing  dishes,  t 
zinc  dishes,  and  a  box  containing  chemicals. 

Mr.  J.  Barker  inquired  what  was  the  proper  way  of  using  SchlippeV  - 
for  intensifying  negatives.  With  him  it  had  stained  the  plate. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  said  that  it  was  necessary  before  using  it 
throughly  wash  out  the  mercury  solution  that  preceded  it.  How  long  h  I 
Mr.  Barker  washed  ? 

Mr.  Barker  replied  about  ten  minutes. 

Mr.  Debenham  said  that  half-an-hour  was  not  too  much.  If  t lie  rda 
had  been  thickly  coated  with  emulsion  a  longer  time  would  be  required. 

Mr.  A.  Maoris  asked  whether  Mr.  Debenham  would  explain  wh; 
diffraction  was.  The  subject  had  lately  been  introduced  into  the  quest'n 
of  the  use  of  lenses  and  stops. 

Mr.  Debenham  replied  that  when  light  passed  the  edge  of  an  opaq 
substance  a  portion  was  turned  very  slightly  out  of  its  path  and  suffei 
diffraction.  This  portion  was  so  small  as  to  be  quite  insignific; 
compared  with  the  whole  volume  of  light  passing  through  any  Imt 
extremely  narrow  aperture.  As  they  had  seen  photographs  taken  witl 
pinhole  aperture  of  f^th  of  an  inch,  in  which  no  effect  of  diffraction  \ 
visible,  and  that  was  much  smaller  than  any  diaphragm  that  pho 
graphers  were  likely  to  use,  it  was  not  likely  to  trouble  them.  A  nr 
probable  danger  was  the  reflection  from  the  edge  of  the  opening.  W1 
a  hole  of  very  small  diameter  was  made  in  metal  or  card  the  hole  rea 
was  apt  to  be  a  short  tube,  from  the  sides  of  which,  compared  with  t 
amount  of  light  directly  transmitted,  a  considerable  quantity  of  lis 
would  be  reflected. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  the  subject  of  diffraction  scarcely  ha< 
photographic  bearing. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  showed  a  sample  of  gelatine,  which  \vl 
soaked  in  water  displayed  some  curious  markings.  He  inquired  v’netl 
they  indicated  anything  that  would  probably  cause  green  fog.  No  v 
decided  opinion  was  expressed  by  the  members  on  the  point. 

This  being  the  annual  meeting,  the  Secretary  then  read  his  report,  fi 
which  it  appeared  that  the  members  had  much  cause  for  congratulati 
It  was  noticed  with  satisfaction  that  the  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Tt 
surer  showed  an  increase  upon  that  in  the  last  balance  sheet,  proving  t 
the  experiment  of  fixing  the  qualification  at  a  low  rate  had  been  made  ui 
a  sound  basis.  The  characteristic  feature  in  the  proceedings  of  the  A 
ciation  during  the  past  year  had  been  the  series  of  monthly  lectures,  ]  \ 
posed  and  organised  by  the  Curator,  Mr.  A.  Haddon,  and  given  by  van 
members  of  the  Association  on  subjects  of  photographic  interest.  Ap 
from  these  lectures  many  demonstrations  bad  been  given  and  articles  | 
hibited,  the  discussions  upon  which  had  given  rise  to  new  theories,  and 
stigated  further  experiments  and  investigations  on  subjects  of  photograp 
interest. 

The  acknowledgments  of  the  Association  were  given  for  several  doj 
tions,  special  mention  being  made  of  a  volume  on  light  and  optics  fr 
Mr.  J.  Burgess;  a  blackboard  and  easel  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Hare  and  I 
Burgess;  a  changing  and  developing-box  from  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham;  £ 
copies  of  photographic  publications  regularly  mailed  by  English  £ 
American  publishers. 

After  a  feeling  allusion  to  the  loss  that  the  Association  and  the  plicj 
graphic  community  had  sustained  by  the  death  of  one  of  the  xnembd 
Mr.  H.  Baden  Pritchard,  the  circumstances  were  referred  to  that  1 
prevented  the  late  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  B.  Cutchey,  from  giving  the  i 
amount  of  time  and  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  Society  that  he  wo 
have  wished,  and  which  eventually  led  to  his  resignation  and  the  appoi 
ment  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Briginshaw,  the  present  Secretary,  The  increase  in 
funds  and  in  the  number  of  members  introduced  the  expression  of  the  h< ; 
that  each  recurring  anniversary  might  witness  a  higher  position  won,  £|; 
that  the  Association  would  find  increased  stability  and  a  sure  prospect 
progress  in  usefulness. 

Report  ©f  the  Curator. 

My  object  in  addressing  you  this  evening  is  twofold — first,  to  thank  th  h 
of  our  members  who  so  kindly  and  willingly  came  forward  in  answer  to  : ' 
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o  give  us  lectures  on  those  subjects  they  were  well  acquainted  with ; 
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>ond  to  remind  those  members  present  this  evening,  and  who  may 
m  been  present  at  all  the  lecturettes,  what  ground  has  been  gone 
tliG  lecturers. 

objects  dealt  with  in  the  lectures  cover  almost  the  whole  of  photo¬ 
in  a  general  way.  Mr.  Darker  showed  us  a  series  of  beautiful 
lents  on  light,  mainly  polarised,  so  as  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  force 
tiich  we  are  constantly  dealing;  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
ivould,  he  considers,  the  better  enable  photographers  to  cope  with 
ay  difficulties  they  have  every  day  to  encounter. 

Debenham  told  us  what  the  lens  attached  to  an  ordinary  camera 
was  when  Daguerre  first  began  to  use  it  for  photographic  purposes, 
v,  step  by  step,  it  has  been  improved.  The  lens  as  used  by  Porta 
mly  cover  a  plate  l  with  a  stop  /ff  or  by  using  a  converging 
is  instead  of  a  plano-convex  a  much  greater  area  could  be  covered, 
tiings  being  equal.  He  showed  us  a  series  of  lenses  from  the  very 
ttempts  down  to  the  most  recent,  and  these,  as  most  of  you  know,  will 
ect  with  /  almost  as  much  as  the  original  lens  would  with  or 
course  of  the  lecture  it  was  remarked  that  opticians  of  the  present 
ii  too  much  at  microscopic  definition  at  the  centre,  and  neglect  more 
ley  should  do  the  marginal  definition.  When  they  turn  their  minds 
improvement  of  this  quality  of  the  lens  we  may  hope  to  see  a  great 
e  in  the  performance  of  the  photographic  lens. 

I .  Traill  Taylor  gave  us  a  very  interesting  lecture  on  the  manufacture 
3S,  showing  us  what  kind  of  tools  are  necessary  for  the  production  of 
’erent  curves  on  the  surfaces  of  the  glass,  andtlie  rough  glass  as  received 
i  be  glass  manufacturer ;  also  the  different  grades  of  emery  and  putty 
-  used  in  the  grinding  and  polishing  of  the  glass  to  the  curves  deter- 
upon  by  the  mathematician.  Mr.  Taylor  has  done  us  a  good  turn 
istrating  his  lecture  in  the  manner  he  did;  but,  unfortunately  for 
hope  he  will  not  stop  there.  Some  four  or  five  of  the  members  of 
ssociation  are  now  learning  from  a  practical  man  the  modus  operand i 
leginning  to  end  as  regards  the  production  of  lenses.  Will  they  stop 
1  I  hope  not.  What  I  should,  therefore,  be  glad  to  see  would  be  the 
ation  of  a  series  of  curves  by  means  of  which,  with  two  lenses  as  a 
us,  one  could  lengthen  or  shorten  the  focus  of  such  a  combination, 
by  the  addition  of  another  lens  or  by  the  substitution  of  a  lens  of 
-nt  focus  for  one  of  the  two  already  in  the  mount,  and,  in  addition, 
ill,  or  at  least  most,  of  the  positive  lenses  could  be  used  singly  for 
:ape  purposes.  Mr.  Taylor  has  partly  promised  to  give  us  the  neces- 
urves  for  doing  what  I  have  here  pointed  out,  and  I  hope  he  will  be 
!y  in  redeeming  this  promise  as  he  was  his  last  to  lecture  on  lenses. 
W.  K.  Burton  gave  lus  two  formulae  for  the  production  of  emulsion — 
the  boiling  method,  and  the  other  for  very  rapid  plates  produced  by 
of  ammonia.  The  Ag  Br  produced  by  either  of  these  methods  can  be 
d  to  subside,  and  then  the  supernatant  liquid  containing  the  altered 
le  and  the  salts  resulting  from  the  double  decomposition  poured  off, 
t  perfectly-pure  Ag  Br  is  left  behind.  By  “pure”  I  mean  the 
ve  salt  freed  from  gelatine  and  foreign  salts.  Mr.  Burton  seems 
to  have  modified  his  formula  very  considerably  as  regards  the 
ty  of  gelatine  associated  with  the  Ag  Br  during  boiling,  and  also  the 
of  the  liquid,  in  presence  of  which  the  ripening  action  goes 


silver  only  is  left  in  the  film  there  is  less  chance  of  after  chances  than 
when  the  silver  is  converted  into  some  other  form  the  stability  of  which 
we  know  very  little.  When  intensification  is  UStely Sarv b£ 
chloride  of  mercury  followed  by  SchUppe’s  salt  seei mto  m  - 
permanent  result  than  any  other  m  the  experience  <4  th<-  h«ctur<-r  I  oe-il 
reduction  is  most  valuable,  and  in  the  hands  of  some  can  undoubtedly  be 
made  to  improve  negatives  very  much.  For  this  purpose  Mr.  SK 
fers  Mr.  E.  H.  Farmer’s  reducer— femeyanide  of  potassium  and  hypo  in 
consequence  of  one  solution  only  being  required,  so  that  as  soon  as  tl  e 
reduction  is  nearly  completed  the  action  can  be  arrested  by  washiir^ 

The  last  chapter  in  this  short  history  is  in  connection  with  Mr  F  W 
Hart  s  lecture,  wherein  he  gave  us  the  exact  dimension  <4  furnac^  to  be 
built,  the  proportion  of  carbonates  and  sand  to  be  used  with  the  hnlmH  Ban 
of  silver  to  be  reduced,  and  even  the  kind  of  fuel  to  be  used  in  the  furnace 
1  he  best  precipitant  for  the  silver  from  washings  of  print  -  Mi.  II  . ,  •  tmd-  t<< 
be  dilute  H  Cl,  and  from  the  hypo,  ordinary  sulphide  of  potassium  ;  but  in 
neither  case  should  they  be  used  in  too  large  an  excess,  as  the  resulting 
compound  of  silver  is  slightly  soluble  in  them,  and,  in  addition,  in  the 
case  of  the  sulphide,  the  smell  to  many  is  anything  but  pleasant  Mr 
Hart  told  us  that  within  his  own  experience  lie  i>  able  to  recover  about 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  metal  employed,  so  that  if  photographer  *  would 
only  take  heed  of  what  he  said  they  would  be  able  in  a  very  short  time 
to  diminish  considerably  the  expenses  in  the  printing  department  V 
large  amount  of  silver  in  many  establishments,  1  am  sure,  goes  d-.w’n  the 
sink,  because  the  heads  do  not  think  it  worth  the  trouble  to  save  the  hvi.  . 
for  treatment.  All  photographers  would  not,  most  probably  care  about 
reducing  their  own  residues ;  but,  fortunately,  refiners  are  Mad  to  do  it  for 
them  at  a  small  charge. 

In  conclusion  :  I  beg  once  more  to  thank  those  gentlemen  who  so  kindlv 
gave  us  the  lecturettes  and  responded  so  heartily  to  my  appeal.  One  thing 
only  I  regret— that  is,  the  small  encouragement  you  have  given  to  the 
lecturers.  Nothing  can,  I  conceive,  be  more  disheartening  to  lecturers 
than  to  see  only  a  small  audience  after  the  hours  they  have  devoted  t » the 
preparation  of  their  lectures.  In  future,  therefore,  if  t i i •  •  experiment  that 
has  been  made  be  continued,  I  hope  to  see  a  larger  attendance  ;  this 
will  be  the  means  not  only  of  disseminating  the  usefuf  knowh-dg,.  impart'  d 
in  the  lectures,  but,  at  the  same  time,  of  proving  that  the  "subjects  of 
the  lecturettes  are  of  interest.  The  experiment  is  at  an  end.  The  result  1 
leave  to  you  to  judge.  If  you  think  it  a  success,  I  will  endeavour  in 
the  course  of  next  year  to  lay  before  you  an  equally  inviting  menu  and 
feast  for  the  mind. 

After  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  to  the  officers  of  the  Association,  th-- 
election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  was  made,  and  resulted  as  follows:— 
Trustees:  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  and  Mr.  W.  Cobb . — Curator:  Mr.  A.  Haddon. 
— Treasurer :  Mr.  W.  H.  Prestwich. — Secretary:  Mr.  J.  J.  Briginshaw. 

An  alteration  in  Rule  7  was  then,  after  some  discussion,  carried.  The 
rule  now  stands  as  follows The  subscription  shall  be  5s.  per  annum, 
payable  in  advance  in  the  first  week  in  July.  Each  member  on  election 
shall  pay  the  annual  subscription,  but  from  his  second  subscription  shall  b  • 
entitled  to  a  rebate  proportionate  to  the  number  of  months  that  had  elapsed 
during  his  first  year  before  his  election.” 


next  lecture  should  have  been  on  the  Art  Side  of  Photography : 
to  Select,  What  to  Avoid,  and  the  Reasons ;  but,  unfortunately,  those 
lilted  with  the  subject  are  bashful  and  reserved,  or  do  not  care  to 


nteupon  ground  which  must  be  disputed  at  every  inch.  But,  neverthe- 
hope  this  gap  will  be  filled  up  during  the  next  year. 

W.  M.  Ashman  told  us  of  the  different  methods  that  are  and  have 
dopted  in  order  to  prepare  paper  suitable  for  photographic  purposes, 
hibited  specimens  of  prints  produced  on  paper  sensitised  on  baths  of 
‘nt  strengths,  and  showed  also  the  great  advantage  gained  in  some 
by  using  ammonia  gas  before  printing.  Here,  again,  a  link  is  want- 
This  is  a  lecture  On  Toning  and  Fixing ;  but  this,  I  think  and  hope, 
supplied  by  Mr.  Ashman  during  the  next  season. 

A.  L.  Henderson  showed,  as  far  as  he  possibly  could  in  the  time  and 
the  circumstances,  the  method  he  adopts  in  order  to  produce  his 
iful  enamels,  which  are  always  so  rich  and  full  of  detail,  and,  above 
Ml,  s  far  as  our  present  experience  goes,  permanent.  The  result  obtained 
'  >.V  t’.  Henderson  during  the  lecture  was  quite  sufficient  to  prove  that  he 
a;  he  right  man  to  call  upon  to  give  us  a  lecture  on  this  subject,  which 
at  of  hard  work  he  has  made  entirely  his  own.  This  subject  is  so 
'tant  that  if  photographers  of  the  present  day  wish  their  work  to  be 
3d  down  to  posterity  they  should  take  it  up  a  little  more  seriously  than 
i  been.  I  do  not  say  that  any  one  could  go  and  produce  right  off  an 
el  such  as  Mr.  Henderson  is  in  the  habit  of  producing ;  but  with 
'  b  Henderson’s  lecture  before  him  is  he  not  in  a  better  position  than  Mr. 

1  if  lerson  was  when  first  he  commenced  work  ? 

e  cannot  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing  ;  so  I  for  myself  am  glad  that 
>ecretary  has  obtained  the  promise  of  a  lecturette  from  Mr.  Berryman 
iis  same  subject.  Perhaps  Mr.  Henderson  himself  will  be  able  to  see 
isier  way  of  producing  his  enamels  when  he  learns  how  others  are 
mg  in  order  to  produce  like  results. 

’•  T.  Bolas  gave  us  a  most  instructive  and  interesting  lecture  on  the 
iction  of  photographic  pictures  in  fatty  ink.  He  showed  us  how  a 
Iburytype  relief  could  be  used  in  order  to  produce  a  picture  on  ruled 
so  that  the  image  could  be  transferred  to  zinc  and  stone,  and  then 
the  former  could  be  used  in  order  to  produce  prints  at  the  same  rate 
terpress. 

W.  Coles,  during  the  last  lecturette,  showed  us  results  and  demon- 
■d  on  the  spot  how  it  is  possible  to  alter  the  density  of  negatives 
i  from  force  of  circumstances  have  been  produced  either  too  dense  or 
/eak.  From  what  he  told  us  I  gathered  that  photographers  ought 
alys  to  try  to  get  as  much  silver  reduced  as  possible,  and  then,  if 
nei  sary,  to  reduce  the  density  by  after  treatment.  When  metallic 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  eighth  meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  in  5,  St.,  Andrew-square,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  the  4th  ult., — Mr.  W.  Neilson  presiding. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  approved,  Messrs.  John  K. 
Dawson,  Alex.  B.  Dawson,  and  Richard  Kerr  Miller,  C.  E.,  were  electt-d 
ordinary  members. 

A  lengthy  discussion  took  place  on  the  new  edition  of  the  rules,  proofs  <4 
which  were  submitted  at  last  meeting  by  the  Council.  It  having  been 
agreed  at  that  meeting  to  term  them  “laws,”  they  were  read  seriei'nn  and 
very  fully  discussed,  Messrs.  Forgan,  A.  B.  Stewart,  Forbes,  and  Craig 
Christie  taking  prominent  parts.  Some  of  the  changes  proposed  w<  re  not 
adopted  by  the  meeting.  The  laws  of  the  Society  and  the  order  of  business 
at  its  meetings  were  finally  adopted  as  revised. 

The  Chairman  intimated  that  he  had  made  inquiries  about  the  alteration 
of  the  municipal  laws  as  to  photographing  in  the  public  gardens  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  he  found  that  no  modification  would  be  entertained,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  great  nuisance  that  had  arisen  through  excursionists 
having  photographers  among  their  number  and  bringing  about  a  disorderly 
crowd. 

Dr.  Alexander  Hunter  read  a  paper  On  the  Waxed  Paper  or  CahJyjtc 
Process,  illustrated  by  upwards  of  ninety  calotype  prints,  few  being  lo¬ 
th  an  12  X  15.  These  were  examined  with  very  great  interest,  and  a  cordial 
vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Hunter  was  passed  by  acclamation .  [Dr.  Hunter’s 
interesting  paper  dealing  more  with  his  Indian  experiences  than  with 
practical  photography,  past  or  present,  we  merely  refer  to  it  briefly  in 
another  portion  of  our  impression.] 

Mr.  Norman  Macbeth,  R.S.A.,  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  the  importance  and  desirability  of  making  the  study  of  the 
picturesque  more  an  object  of  this  Society,  and  for  its  encouragement  in 
this  direction  handed  for  inspection  the  work  which  was  awarded  the  first 
prize  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society  last  year.  That  Society 
have  instituted  as  one  of  their  principal  aims  in  their  proceedings  the 
setting  apart  each  month  the  best  products  n  then  submitted  for  c  -mi  edi¬ 
tion — without  names  of  parties  concerned,  but  haviiur  a  title  or  motto 
attached  to  each  work.  These  again,  at  the  close  of  the  session,  are 
submitted  to  a  competent  judge  (unknown  to  the  members,  at  imt 
having  seen  the  works  before),  who  adjudicates,  and  as-igiis  t he  l>-r. 
With  a  view  to  have  a  similar  effort  made  in  the  Edinburgh  Photographic 
Society  he  (Mr.  Macbeth )  tabled  a  resolution  that  it  was  hi-  intenti -n  at  th 
first  ordinary  meeting  to  move — “That  we  adopt  such  a  pi.  n  t  dine.  .  i 
appoint  a  small  committee,  who  shall  draw  out  the  pr.q  o-al  in  detail  and 
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regulate  its  management.  This  proposal  to  be  afterwards  submitted  to  the 
Council  for  their  approval  and  recommendation.” 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  several  items  had  to  be  passed  over. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  1st  October. 

- 4- - 

LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  20th 
instant, — Dr.  Kenyon,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  May  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed,  and  Messrs. 
Barker,  Evans,  Hartley,  Hughes,  and  Moore  were  elected  members  of  the 
Association. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer  proposed,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Beer  seconded,  a 
resolution  that  the  Shrewsbury  excursion  to  Condover,  Acton  Burnell, 
Pitchford,  and  Build  was  Abbey  take  place  on  Thursday,  Judy  17th,  in  lieu 
of  the  excursion  to  Churehtown,  and  this  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer  read  a  paper  descriptive  of  a  recent  visit  to 
Hawarden,  and  exhibited  a  number  of  specimens  of  his  work  there, 
including  some  fine  portraits  of  the  Premier. 

Mr.  R.  Crowe  described  a  number  of  exhibits  sent  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  of 
Liverpool,  including  some  bottles  of  corrugated  metal  for  the  safe  carriage 
of  concentrated  developing  solutions,  Samuel's  very  ingenious  changing- 
box  slide,  a  camera  fitted  internally  with  Kirkby’s  shutter,  and  Blair’s 
tourograph.  The  last  exhibit  excited  much  interest  from  its  m  any  novel 
and  ingenious  features.  Mr.  Crowe  pointed  out  many  of  its  advantages 
over  other  cameras,  and  especially  its  lightness  and  strength,  the  capital 
arrangement  for  the  rising  front  and  swing  back,  and  the  exceedingly 
clever  double  dark  slide. 

The  Chairman  announced  the  donation  to  the  Society  of  fifteen  10  X  8 
prints,  by  Mr.  Beer ;  three  numbers  of  Photography,  from  the  editor  in 
Chicago  ;  and  one  number  of  the  Photographic  Times,  from  the  editor. 

Mr.  H.  Simpson  described  a  cheap  and  compact  camera  and  case  com¬ 
bined,  invented  by  himself.  The  case  consists  of  a  box  of  quarter-inch 
baywood  covered  with  American  cloth,  and  measures  12  X  7  X  10  outside. 
The  side  is  hinged  to  the  body  of  the  case  at  the  bottom.  The  camera 
bellows  are  fastened  to  the  centre  case.  To  use  the  camera,  the  side  is 
unfastened  and  laid  down  at  right  angles  to  the  case.  The  bellows  and 
rising  front  are  drawn  out  and  kept  perfectly  rigid  by  wire  supports,  as 
used  in  the  scenograph.  These  supports  are  strongly  hinged  one-quarter 
of  an  inch  inside  the  case,  and  when  closed  up  fold  over  the  camera  front. 
The  side  is  hinged  on  the  top,  and  a  bag  and  frame  (similar  to  that 
described  on  page  114  of  the  Almanac  for  1884)  is  drawn  out  of  the  box. 
The  bag  is  preferable  to  a  bellows  in  this  instance,  as  the  former  may  be 
fastened  within  one  inch  of  the  edge  of  the  case,  thus  leaving  two  inches 
of  clear  space  inside  between  the  end  of  the  bag  and  the  camera  bellows. 
The  frame  is  supported  in  the  same  way  as  the  camera  front.  The  plate 
is  placed  in  an  arrangement  of  metal  gimbals  held  in  position  by  brass 
screws  and  slides,  thus  giving  the  effect  of  a  double-swing  back.  The 
gimbals  are  carried  in  a  metal  frame,  which  works  in  the  two  inches  of 
space  referred  to,  and  is  moved  backwards  and  forwards  by  a  rack-and- 
pinion  motion.  The  pinion  passes  through  the  top  of  the  inside  of  the 
camera,  and  through  a  packing-box  at  one  end,  where  it  is  turned  by 
means  of  a  small  stock  key. 

Messrs.  Beer  and  Riley  exhibited  prints  of  negatives  taken  during*  the 
last  excursion  to  Rivington  Pike;  Mr.  Oornish  some  views  in  Devonshire; 
Mr.  Plympton  pictures  in  Hereford  and  Gloucester;  and  Mr.  Crowe  some 
instantaneous  pictures  taken  with  Kirkby’s  shutter. 

After  votes  of  thanks  to  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer,  Mr.  Crowe,  Mr. 
Simpson,  and  the  other  exhibitors,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


LEEDS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Philosophical 
Hall,  on  Thursday,  the  5th  ult.,— Mr.  Washington  Teasdale,  F.R.M.S.,  in 
the  chair.  Messrs.  Dawson  and  Hagyard  were  elected  members. 

Professor  Rucker,  E.R.S.,  made  some  observations  upon  Photographic 
Lenses,  of  which  the  following*  is  an  abstract The  ideal  lens  would  so 
deflect  the  rays  of  light  which  fall  upon  it  from  any  single  point  that,  after 
passing  through,  they  would  meet  in  a  second  point  which  would  thus 
form  the  image  of  the  first.  In  real  lenses  this  condition  is  not  fulfilled,  for 
two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  convenience  dictates  that  the  surfaces  of 
lenses  must,  in  general,  be  either  plane  or  spherical,  and  rays  of  light 
which  diverge  from  a  single  point  cannot,  by  passing  through  a  lens 
bounded  by  such  surfaces,  be  made  to  converge  to  a  single  point.  Hence  a 
defect  arises  which,  since  it  depends  on  the  spherical  form  of  the  surface  of 
the  lens  is  called  spherical  aberration.  In  the  second  place,  such  ray  of 
white  light  is  broken  up  into  its  constituent  colours,  and  to  the  separation 
of  these  is  due  (among  other  effects)  that  the  position  in  which  the  bast 
optical  image  is  formed  is  not  necessarily  that  in  which  the  clearest  photo¬ 
graphic  pictures  will  be  obtained.  [In  the  lecture  the  principal  methods  of 
diminishing  these  defects  were  briefly  discussed.]  Spherical  aberration 
in-iy  be  minimised  for  objects  at  a  given  distance  by  giving  the  lens 
a  suitable  form,  but  the  connection  will  be  less  perfect  for  other  distances. 

L  he  distance  from  the  lens  at  which  the  image  is  formed  is  also  dependent 
<>n  the  distance  of  Jure  objects. .  A  lens  in  which  this  defect  is  marked  fails 
to  form  a  clear  picture  of  objects  which  are  not  all  at  nearly  the  same 
distance  from  it.  The  blurring  due  to  this  is  diminished  by  reducing  the 
sizo  of  the  pencils  of  light  which  pass  through  the  lens  by  means  of  a  stop 
l  us  however,  is  attended  with  the  disadvantage  that  the  amount  of  light 
which  falls  on  the  plate  is  reduced,  and  therefore  also  the  quickness. of  the 
Imis  is  diminished.  If  the  stop  be  placed  close  to  the  lens  the  rays  which 
pass  through  it  at  different  angles  are  brought  to  a  focus  at  different 
distances,  so  that  either  the  centre  or  the  edges  of  the  field  are  indistinct. 
In  this  case  the  held  is  said  to  want  flatness.  By  moving  the  stop  away 
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from  the  lens,  rays  parallel  to  the  axis  pass  through  the  cent  while  1 
inclined  to  the  axis  are  transmitted  by  parts  m  an  r  to  the  chcuiufei,  " 
the  lens.  The  fact  that  the  focal  length  is  ditfen  m  t  i.-  < 
circumferential  parts  is  thus  utilised  to  diminish  the  curvature  of  tin- }i  i 
j  Tins  remedy,  however,  tends  to  produce  distorted  p:  tun,;  icilr' 
l  nature  of  the  distortion  is  different  according  to  whether  the  'stoof* 

|  front  of  or  behind  the  lens.  By  placing  it  between 
|  distortions  may  be  made  to  m  >  two  w  W 

!  separated  lenses  is  attended  with  the  drawback  that  the  puii-km-s  pi 
angle  are  diminished.  Finally:  chromatic  aberration,  or  the  breakup 
of  white  light  into  its  constituent  colours,  lias  to  be  avoided ;  1  tlu  , 

;  be  done  by  the  use  of  compound  lenses,  the  various  parts  of  whit-  hi 
formed  of  different  kinds  of  glass.  The  principal  points  referred  t  t! 
be  thus  summed  up: — A  small  stop  increases  the  depth,  but  diiuiuishiC 
quickness  of  the  lens.  Moving  the  stop  from  the  I  n,  dimmi-l,,. 
curvature  of  the  field,  but  increases  the  distortion  and  ivdma  the  ti 
view.  By  the  use  of  two  lenses,  with  a  stop  placed  bet  a  .  a  them 
distortion  may  be  diminished,  though  a  great  distance  b<-,v..'rn  the  ]L 
reduces  the  field  of  view.  A  large  aperture  increases  tV  quickm  ! » 
large  focal  length  diminishes  it — the  time  of  exposure  being  im, 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  th<*  opening,  uad  <lii 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  focal  length 
The  principles  above  enunciated  were  illustrated  by  the  ear*  of  a  ., 
bined  objective  for  landscape  and  portrait  work. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  discussion,  referred  to  several  p  s 
mentioned  by  Professor  Rucker,  and  illustrated  the  princi[  •les  by  facts  £ 
his  own  experience. 

Mr.  Pearson  said  he  had  a  shutter  made  by  a  well-known  maker  w  i 
worked  between  the  lenses  of  a  doublet,  and  consisted  of  two  ci  * 
passing  each  other  in  the  centre  of  the  lens.  According  to  IVof,  r 
Rucker  this  varying  aperture  must  lie  gradually  cutting  off  the  ver  1 
rays  in  a  vertical,  but  not  in  a  horizontal,  plane,  and  it  would,  the'el 
appear  that  a  shutter  made  on  this  principle  must  give  a  blurred  inmg, 
Messrs.  Marshall,  Warburton,  Bramson,  Reffitt,  and  Walker  also  joij. 
in  the  discussion. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Spurge,  of  London,  was  introduced  to  the  meeting  by  , 
Chairman,  and  very  heartily  received.  He  exhibited  and  gave  a  dec  ] 
tion  of  his  sensitonieter  for  testing  gelatine  plates. 

Mr.  Asquith  exhibited  an  instantaneous  shutter,  simple  in  mechani.- 
but  most  effective  for  the  purpose  required. 

Tiie  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  Sciopticon  Company,  exhibited  the  a 
quarter-plate  camera,  Manx  stand,  and  lenses  for  ditto.  This  camera  v 
much  admired  on  account  of  its  extreme  portability  and  the  great  range 
focus  it  possessed. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

- * - 

NORTH  STAFFORDSHIRE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATE): 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Monday  ev 
ing,  the  30th  ult.,  at  the  Mechanics’  Institute,  Hanley,— Mr.  Cha 
Alfieri  occupying  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirn 
the  Secretary  presented  his  financial  report  for  the  past  six  months,  sh 
ing  a  balance  in  hand  of  £1  7s.  9d.  The  report  was  adopted. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Griffiths,  an  excursion  was  arranged  for  to-inor 
(Saturday),  the  5th  inst. ,  to  Alton  Towers  and  Croxton  Abbey,  the  p: 
to  meet  at  Stoke-on-Trent,  and  proceed  thence  per  rail  to  Alton. 

The  Chairman  cautioned  the  more  inexperienced  of  the  meml 
against  over-exposing*  their  plates.  He  last  week  found  the  light  v 
actinic  in  the  same  district  (Derbyshire),  an  exposure  of  one  second  ha\ 
been  too  much  in  taking  a  view  of  Haddon  Hall. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Allison  passed  round  some  fine  platinotype  prints  fi 
negatives  of  groups  of  ferns. 

After  some  conversation  upon  various  topics  of  photographic  interest 
meeting  terminated. 

BERLIN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  CULTIVATION  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  Association  met  on  the  22nd  May,  when  Dr.  Ivayser  occupied 
chair  in  the  absence  of  Professor  Vogel,  who  was  attending  a  meet 
of  the  Senate  of  the  Technical  High  School. 

The  Chairman  laid  on  the  table  the  specifications  of  three  patei 
amongst  which  was  Schlotterhoss’s  automatic  printing  arrangement,  i 
Herr  Pietschmann  wrote  to  say  that  he  wished  to  arrange  for  a  pin 
graphic  tour  amongst  the  mountains. this  summer,  and  invited  member- 
the  Association  to  join  him. 

Herr  Schultze  showed  a  shutter  to  be  placed  behind  the  lens. 

Herr  Scamoni,  of  St.  Petersburg,  sent  a  number  of  photo-mecliani 
prints  after  well  known  pictures. 

Herr  Quidde  called  attention  to  some  peculiar  matt  streaks  on  a  1] 
mounted  cabinet  pictures,  which  proved  to  be  caused  by  small  cracks  in 
surface  of  the  paper,  and  which  were  not  noticeable  in  the  unmoun 
prints. 

Herr  Joop  thought  the  albumen  with  which  the  paper  was  coated  was 
fault,  and  recommended  mounting  the  pictures  before  they  had  beco 
quite  dry,  or,  if  for  any  reason  it  were  inconvenient  to  do  so,  the  pictu 
when  taken  out  of  the  water  might  be  roughly  dried  with  blotting-pad 
and  then  placed  between  sheets  of  paper  and  rolled,  albumenised  s 
outwards. 

Herr  Quidde  called  attention  to  the  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals  to 
awarded  for  the  best  portrait  at  the  forthcoming  wandering  meeting  of  t 
German  Photographic  Society. 

Professor  Vogel,  having  arrived,  showed  a  couple  of  Obernetter’s  phoj 
gravures  after  views  from  nature,  which  excited  considerable  interest. 
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mmunication  from  Dr.  Lohse,  of  the  Potsdam  Observatory,  was  then 
i  which  an  account  was  given  of  the  heliographic  work  executed  at 
lebrated  institution.  Dr.  Lohse  is  just  finishing  a  view  of  the  sun 
ing  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  which  shows  tne  structure  of  the  sun  s 
in  a  remarkably  sharp  manner.  The  mirror  of  the  neliostat  must 
ised  to  the  sun  as  little  as  possible,  or  else  the. heat;  would  change  its 
Then  the  air  must  be  perfectly  still,  which  it  very  seldom  is, 
ise  the  picture  would  be  useless.  In  order  to  seize  a  suitable  moment 
hse  observed  the  sun  by  means  of  a  large  reflector  placed  in  a  cupola 
building,  the  heliographic  instrument  being  placed  on  the  ground, 
posure  was  made  by  means  of  an  electric  attachment  connected  with 
tantaneous  shutter. 

essor  Vogel  spoke  about  the  zinc  baths  often  used  for  the  ferrous 
developer.  He  had  been  prejudiced  against  them  by  finding  that 
black  specks,  which  occasionally  appeared  upon  otherwise  good 
ates,  quite  disappeared  whenever  lie  gave  up  employing  the  zinc 
and  used  carton-pierre  ones  instead.  Indeed,  it  had  been  found 
thatlbesa  specks  could  be  artificially  produced  by  means  of  particles  of 
nicpwder.  He  thought  they  were  caused  by  small  particles  scratched  off 
|-,v  i!:  sharp  corners  of  the  plates  from  the  surface  of  the  dishes,  and  that 
i "  ;>  omehow  reached  the  face  of  the  film.  It  was  also  to  be  remarked 
tha'hey  were  not  only  found  when  new  zinc  dishes  were  used. 

I  r  joop  recommended  for  use  with  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer  thin 
it  n  trays  coated  with  asphalte. 

I  fesser  Vogel  then  spoke  of  his  new  sensitive-to-colour  collodion  pro- 
•S!  In  giving  his  formula  for  the  silver  bath  he  had  forgotten  to  mention 
i,  ,a  i wo  to  three  per  cent  of  alcohol  should  be  added  to  the  sensitising 
at  otherwise  it  would  be  repelled  by  the  plates.  The  action  of  the  dyes 
ie  id  used  was  very  various,  and  differed  with  the  kind  of  plates  used. 


Th potion  of  the  dyes  was  proportionately  smallest  with' gelatine  plates, 
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here  was  also  great  difference  between  wet  collodion  and  dry  collodion 
Some  worked  best  with  wet  collodion  and  some  with  dry.  At 
it  he  was  directing  his  attention  principally  to  bromide  of  silver 
uo  lion  emulsion  plates,  on  which  he  found  the  effect  was,  on  the  whole, 
be;  but,  unfortunately,  the  necessary  short-fibred  cotton  was  not  to  be 
b  ned  just  then.  Herr  Gad  ike  had  given  him  some  beautiful  collodion 
a  sim,  but  it  hpd  proved  unsuitable  inconsequence  of  the  long-fibred 
n  from  which  it  had  been  made.  As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  he  men¬ 
tal  d  that  he  had  tried  a  quantity  of  collodion  emulsion  six  years’ old, 
n  found  it  quite  useable  and  furnishing  the  best  results.  It  was  quite 
as  to  work  with  collodion  emulsion.  It  could  be  stained  at  pleasure  by 
the  irect  addition  of  alcoholic  solutions  of  dyes.  The  plates  coated  with 
it  u-e  ready  for  use  in  a  few  hours.  If  it  were  desired  to  hasten  the  drying 
the  lates  might  be  laid  upon  a  vessel  containing  hot  water.  The  exposure 
•  a  ,bmt  three  times  as  long  with  collodion  emulsion  as  with  wet  collodion 
aid  plates.  The  development  was  alkaline.  In  ease  of  manipulation 
the  illodion  emulsion  process  exceeded  all  others. 

9  meeting  was  shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 


- — - - - - 

Corrtapon&etttc. 

DARK-ROOM  ILLUMINATION. 


a  person  that  he  finds  the  one  or  other  coloured  light  in  all  respects  the 
most  suitable  to  work  by  is  likely  to  be  productive'ol'  no  very  conclusive 
result. 

I  would  suggest  a  physiological  test  that  may,  perhaps,  be  of  use  in 
assisting  to  decide  which  light  is  best  adapted  for  any  particular  individual. 
Thus,  all  things  being  equal— the  same  amount  of  visual  power  I  ring  given, 
the  eyes  being  exposed  to  each  light  for  the  same  duration  of  time  and 
under  similar  circumstances,  and  so  on— it  is  possible  that  the  pupils  would, 
on  the  admission  of  white  light,  become  contracted  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  irritation  respective  ly  can-  d 
by  the  differently-coloured  rays  in  the  deeper  structures  of  the  eye-.— I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  F.  R.  Fisher. 

Grosvenor-street,  W.,  June  30,  1881. 


iic Us  anfr  (Qumes, 

“How  shall  I  prepare  silk  so  as  to  print  upon  it B  Herein-." - lb-p]\-  ■ 

Dissolve  one  ounce  each  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  gelatine  in  twenty 
ounces  of  water,  float  the  silk  upon  this  for  one  minute,  and  when  dry 
excite  upon  a  sixty-grain  silver  bath.  Tone  and  fix  in  tin-  same  way  as 
for  paper  prints,  and  when  washed  and  dried  iron  between  damp  clotns. 

R.  B.  wishes  to  be  informed  what  are  the  best  proportions  in  which  to  in  m 

the  ferrous  oxalate  developer. - Let  him  mak.-  saturated  solution-  in 

separate  bottles,  of  neutral  oxalate  of  potash  and  pmtosulphate  of  iron 
and  acidify  the  latter  with  sulphuric  acid;  then,  just  before  using  mix 
them  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  iron  solution  to  four  of  theoxal  ite. 
Under  certain  circumstances  the  proportions  may  be  one  to  throe;  but 
for  general  purposes  the  former  proportions  will  answer  best. 

George  A.  French  wishes  a  formula  for  a  developer  for  eburneum  pictui  ■ 

such  as  those  introduced  by  Burgess,  of  Norwich. - We  respond  by 

giving  the  formula  employed  by  Mr.  Burgess  himself,  namely 

Pyrogallic  acid .  3  grains. 

Citric  acid  . .  3  '  . , 

Glacial  acetic  acid . .  10  to  20  minims. 

A  V  ater .  . . . .  1  ounce. 

•J.  George  G  ibson  wishes  to  know  what  course  to  adopt  in  order  to  effect 
registration  of  some  photographs,  and  the  advantage  accruing  from 

such  registration. - Let  him  send  unmounted  copies  to  the  Publishing 

Office  of  this  Journal,  together  with  one  shilling  and  sixpence  for  each 
photograph,  and  the  Publisher  will  see  that  the  proper  forms  are  filled 
up  and  the  registration  effected.  The  advantage  is  that  no  one  can 
legally  copy  a  picture  after  it  has  been  thus  “entered  at  Stati 
Hall.” 

“  Will  you  inform  me  how  the  ready-sensitised  paper  of  commerce  is  pre¬ 
pared?  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  prepare  some  for  my  own  use. — 
R.  A.  Larkin. ”——In  reply :  Each  maker  has  his  own  method  of  pre¬ 
paring  it,  which  he  keeps  as  a  trade  secret.  Some  mix  the  pr<  -ervativ  e 
substances  with  the  silver;  others  float  the  back  of  the  paper,  after 
sensitising,  upon  the  preservative.  Witiiin  the  past  few  days  we  tried  a 
solution  of  oxalic  acid  for  this  purpose,  and  it  toned  quite  easily.  S<mie 
employ  other  acids,  such  as  citric  and  tartaric ;  but  our  correspondent 
had  better  make  a  few  trials  for  himself,  and  adhere  to  that  which  he 
finds  to  answer  his  purpose  best. 


To  the  Editors. 

NTLEMEN, — A  letter  in  your  last  issue  from  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle, 
lich  he  charges  me  with  want  of  courtesy,  calls  for  some  notice  on  my 


is  impossible  here  to  go  through  the  whole  of  Mr.  Pringle’s  lengthy 
nunications  on  the  subject  of  the  proper  light  for  use  in  the  dark  room, 
gist  of  them,  however,  as  I  understand,  was  that  different  persons  found 
rent  results  in  the  agreeable  character  or  the  reverse  of  red  and  yellow 
•i'-j; ;  that  whilst  admitting  that  the  yellow  light  which  lie  had  tried  gave 
i  illuminating  power  in  proportion  to  its  action  upon  the  sensitive  plate 
th  the  red,  yet  lie  personally  preferred  red,  because  “yellow-green  was 
Ipxious  to  him,”  arid  that  he  “deprecated  all  attempts  to  lay  down  the 
lajon  such  matters  for  other  people.”  In  summing  up  he  said; — “Let 
'  photographer  take  the  one  of  these  colours  that  he  likes  best,  try  his 
t  sensitive  plate  under  the  most  crucial  tests  likely  to  be  required,  use 
most  light  he  can  with  safety,  pay  his  money,  and  take  his  choice.” 
hat  there  is  varying  susceptibility  to  different  coloured  rays  with 
srent  individuals  I  am  ready  to  admit,  and  have  admitted  ;  but  I 
eve  that  those  who  find  greater  “  comfort  ”  in  the  use  of  red  light  than 
fellow  form  a  very  small  minority.  The  receipt  of  letters  containing 
(lions  similar  to  that  expressed  in  one  to  hand  this  morning — “you  have 
n  the  means  of  relieving  the  eyes  of  others  from  the  dreadful  red  light 
t  is  so  painful  to  most  people  ” — confirms  me  in  this  view. 

1  there  be  really  the  conflict  that  Mr.  Pringle  supposes  in  the  medical 
unony  on  the  matter,  let  each,  meantime,  do  as  Mr.  Pringle  advised  in 
first  article — decide  for  himself.  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  which  colour 
i'  (  generally  tie  found  the  least  trying. 

B\  Pringle’s  idea  that  as  he  had  expressed  an  opinion  contrary  to  mine 
as  bound  in  courtesy  to  give  him  further  “denial  or  contradiction 
ns  to  me  curiously  illogical.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  sometimes 
’e  courteous  to  pass  over  a  contradiction  rather  than  to  contradict  again, 
to  be  eager,  in  schoolboy  style,  to  have  the  last  word. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 
1,  1884.  W.  E.  Debenham. 


To  ihe  Editors. 

ENTLEMEN, — The  vexed  question  as  to  which  light — that  transmittei 
mgh  a  greenish-yellow,  or  that  through  a  ruby  medium — is  the  best  b 
R  in  the  operating-room  will  probably  never  be  settled  unanimously.  N 
u|bt  different  subjects  are  variously  affected,  and  the  mere  statement  o 


Rev.  F.  D.  says  : — “  I  have  a  large  and  fine  graphoscope,  the  large  lens  of 
which  shows  photographs  with  very  pronounced  fringes  of  prismatic 
colours.  Ought  it  not  to  be  achromatic?  and,  if  so,  would  it  not  then 
answer  ever  so  much  better  for  showing  the  colours  of  the  painted  photo¬ 
graphs  of  flowers  which  are  seen  to  such  effect  in  this  instrument  — 
In  reply :  For  the  examination ’of  plain  photographs  and  engravings  it 
would  certainly  be  an  improvement  to  have  the  lens  achromatised  :  but 
it  would  not  answer  at  all  in  the  case  of  the  painted  flower  - 
spoken  of,  as  the  chromatic  aberration  of  the  lens  is  the  cause  of  the 
relief  by  which  these  coloured  flowers  are  characterised  when  examin*  d 
in  the  graphoscope. 

London  and  Provincial  writes : — “ Apart  from  the  fact  of  the  rtlr 
graphic  lens,  as  constructed  twenty-five  years  ago,  not  giving  ortho 
graphic  projection,  has  it  any  other  fault  in  consequence  of  which  it 
could  not  be  emplojred  for  rapid  landscape  or  group  work  ?  So  far  ;  s  1 
am  able  to  understand  its  principle  of  construction  it  appears  a-  if  gr<  at 

things  ought  to  be  expected  from  it..” - We  reply:  If  well  made  -  that 

is,  if  the  corrections  are  properly  effected — the  orthographic  lens  gi\-  s 
good  definition  with  a  moderately -large  aperture,  and  with  gelatine  dry 
plates  maybe  employed  for  portraiture,  groups,  or  landscapes.  In  th  • 
last-mentioned  class  of  subject  it  may  be  used  with  a  drop  shutter.  An 
opinion  has  lately  been  placed  upon  record  that  in  a  modification  of  this 
form  of  objective  will  be  found  “the  lens  of  the  future." 

William  Stubbs  (Melbourne)  sends  for  examination  a  panoramic  photo¬ 
graph,  produced  by  a  camera  invented  by  Mr.  John  Somerville.  1  iuuedir. 
New  Zealand.  The  picture  is  about  twenty-four  inches  long  l\v  six 
inches  wide,  and  is  in  true  panoramic  perspective ;  that  is  to  say.  it  i- 
not  composed  of  a  number  of  views  taken  in  f»lane  perspective  by  a  wid< 
angle  lens  and  then  joined  together.  We  are  asked  to  give  our  idea  ■  f 

the  utility  of  such  a  camera. - In  reply:  The  advent,  several  years  ?.:•  ■. 

of  the  pantascopic  camera  of  Johnson  and  Harris*  n  was  hailed  with 
great  delight  by  many  on  account  of  the  wide  angle  included  and  t 
perfection  of  the  definition.  Although  several  wei 
from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  was  not  considered  t ■<  justify  the  o  r 
tinuance  of  their  production.  As  we  have  received  m>  information  fi  in 
our  friends  at  the  Antipodes  as  to  the  mechanical  construction  of  th- 
Dunedin  camera,  we  cannot  offer  any  opinion  on  it-s  nieiits.  There  are. 
however,  numerous  subjects  for  the  representation  of  which  a  panoramic 
camera  is  not  only  advisable  but  necessary. 
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A.  J.  Macdonald  inquires  if  there  be  any  machine  available  for  coating 
plates  with  gelatine  emulsion?—— From  this  query  we  imagine  that  Mr. 
Macdonald  does  not  read  this  Journal  very  carefully,  otherwise  lie  would 
have  seen,  several  times  mentioned,  that  a  machine  was  patented  in  this 
country  by  an  American  gentleman  a  few  years  ago,  and  that  the  patent 
has  now  expired.  He  would  have  seen,  further,  an  announcement  only 
a  fortnight  ago  that  another  patent  for  a  second  machine  had  been  applied 
for  during  the  past  month. 


fedjan$£  Column. 

I  will  exchange,  for  anything  useful  in  photography,  a  large  mahogany 
camera  (rigid)  with  four  single  lenses;  would  make  a  good  enlarging  or 
copying  camera. — Address,  J.  Edwards,  79,  Ashford-road,  Eastbourne. 

Wanted,  a  half-plate,  square,  bellows-body  camera,  in  exchange  for  a 
repeating-back  camera,  to  take  two  cartes  dc  visit e  on  half-plate,  and  a 
good  portrait  lens.— Address,  F.  M.  Pugh,  18,  Kirchen-road,  Ealing 
Dean,  W. 

I  will  exchange  a  dolphin  table,  interior  and  exterior  backgrounds,  and 
one  large  piece  of  rock  (imitation),  for  a  10  x  8  bellows-body  camera  with 
two  or  more  double  backs.  —  Address,  Mr.  Holgatb,  photographer, 
Caryon-street,  Burnley. 

Wanted,  whole-plate  (or  larger)  folding  camera  with  double  dark  slides, 
and  rapid  symmetrical  or  other  good  lens;  also  rolling-press.  Will 
exchange  tricycle,  pair  of  silver  wine-slides,  gold  albert,  breast-pin,  signet 
ring,  half -plate  camera,  portrait  lens,  plate- washing  trough,  and  leather 
case,  13  x  9  x  2£. — Address,  W.  L.  Knott,  68,  King-street,  North  Shields. 

I  will  exchange  cameo  press  by  Marion,  cost  £5  5s.,  for  cabinets  and  cartes, 
nearly  new;  Seavey’s  boat,  carte  rolling  press,  lime-light  apparatus, 
lantern,  gas-bag,  and  pressure-board,  new;  also  a  set  of  slides  and  an 
oxygen  retort.  Wanted,  10  x  12  or  8^  x  61  portable  camera,  with  two 
or  more  dark  slides,  by  a  good  maker. — Address,  Mr.  Pridgeon,  73, 
Marlborough-terrace,  Newport-street,  Swindon,  Wilts. 


JUtstes  ta  CamsiJonknts. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  loth  sides  of  the  paper. 

Photograph  Registered. — 

Miss  Emma  Caroline  Lawford,  The  Sisters’  House,  F ulneek,  near 
Leeds.  -Photograph  of  Water-Colour  Drawing  of  the  Chapel,  House  of 
the  Principal,  and  Schools,  FulnecJc ,  near  Leeds. 

S.  R. — Received  as  we  are  going  to  press.  In  our  next. 

R.  Brooke, — Thanks.  By  all  means  send  us  a  report  of  the  meeting  in 
question. 

S.  S. — One  or  other  of  the  zinc  etching  processes  will  be  the  best  for  your 
present  purpose. 

Ferrotype. — -The  Photographic  Times.  Write  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Atkinson, 
Manclrester-street,  Liverpool. 

Romany. — Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.,  Soho-square,  will,  doubtless,  supply 
the  ornamental  glasses  you  require. 

Erratum. — In  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison’s  article  last  week  “phosphorous 
acid  ”  was  by  a  printer’s  error  given  as  “  phosphorus  acid.” 

N.  D.  P.  Slide. — Your  slide  is  very  similar  to  one  patented  some  time 
since,  except  that  it  is  more  bulky  and  somewhat  heavier.  The  slide 
will  be  returned. 

Turos. — If  you  refer  to  our  Almanac  for  the  current  year  you  will  find 
the  formulae  you  require.  For  fixing,  use  four  ounces  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda  to  each  pint  of  water. 

E.  R. — Ten  grains  to  each  grain  of  gold  is  the  proper  proportion  to  use. 
It  is  quite  a  matter  of  taste  ;  some  prefer  one  and  some  the  other.  Why 
not  give  both  a  trial  and  judge  for  yourself? 

J.  B.  Rogers.— Yes ;  your  surmise  is  quite  correct.  It  is  a  decided  case 
of  green  fog,  and  in  its  very  worst  form  too.  Discard  the  plates  for  your 
most  particular  work,  if  not  altogether.  The  latter  w  ill  be  the  'best 
course  to  pursue. 

B. — Soak  the  glass  in  a  strong  solution  of  washing  soda  or  American  pot¬ 
ash,  and  afterwards  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  This  treatment  will  render 
glass  which  has  been  employed  for  collodion  negatives  perfectly  clean,  so 
that  it  may  be  utilised  for  dry  plates. 

G.  E.  Williamson  and  Son. — Mr.  Woodbury’s  stannotype  process  is 
patented,  so  that  you  will  have  to  secure  a  license  to  work  it.  The  Wood- 
burytype  patent  expired  some  years  ago;  hence  you  can  employ  that,  if 
you  choose.  As  you  are  aware,  it  requires  a  somewhat  expensive  plant. 

Fr inter,  and  One  or  Two  other  Correspondents. — To  the  communica¬ 
tions  received  we  do  not  reply,  for  the  reason  that  the  writers  have  not 
conformed  to  our  rule  by. enclosing  their  names  and  addresses.  In  all 
instances,  when  this  rule  is  not  complied  with,  the  queries  are  consigned 
to  the  waste-paper  basket. 

E.  J.  V>  heeler.  If  you  ask  our  advice,  we  should  recommend  you  to 
defer  your  experiments  in  collotype  printing  until  wc  get  somewhat 
cooler  weather.  Even  in  experienced  hands  this  is  a  troublesome  process 
to  work  in  an  elevated  temperature.  You  may  certainly  expect  to  meet 
with  difficulties  now  which  will  be  absent  when  the  temperature  is  cooler. 

V  m.  L.  Knott.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  plan  forwarded  we  fear 
von  will  not  be  able  to  efficiently  utilise  the  backyard  for  portraiture.  It 
i;  so  surrounded  by  high  walls,  and  is  so  circumscribed  in  space, 
that  you  will  practically  only  get  a  top  light.  Your  best  way  will  be  to 
build  a  studio  over  the  whole  t»f  the  yard,  but  raising  it  tU  the  he'ght  of 
the  surrounding  buildings. 


J.  Charles.— With  the  lenses  you  possess  you  w  ill  have  no  difficulty  y 
ever  in  taking  breaking  waves  on  plates  of  moderate  rapidity." 
drop  shutter  is  about  as  good  as  any  you  e;m  possess  for  the  purpof  " 
T.  B.  L.— Your  idea  is  certainly  very  good.  The  india-rubber  so  ;on 
will,  to  some  extent,  insulate  the  print  from  the  cardboard.  Shou  | 
latter  contain  anything  deleterious  to  the  picture,  a  greater  de-  y 
permanence  might  be  expected  from  the  employment  of  the  india-i  1. 
mountant;  but  there  is  the  unfortunate  fact  that  the  rubber  i. 
perishes — becomes  resinised — and  then  tin*  print  comes  off  the  mou 
A  Perplexed  Printer.— The  cause  of  the  hardness  of  the  carbon  pi  , 
that  the  tissue  is  in  a  too-soluble  condition ;  hence  the  delicate  half  ,t 
wash  awyiy.  This  is  a  very  prevalent  trouble  during  hot  weather.  J-,, 
remedy  is  to  bring  about  a  more  insoluble  condition  in  the  tissue.  '  re 
are  two  or  three  ways  of  doing  this.  ( )ne  is  to  retard  the  drying,  at  u 
is  sensitised,  by  hanging  it  in  a  room  where  the  atmosphere  is  gonn  at 
moist.  Another  plan,  and  the  better  to  adopt  when  time  will  pern  p 
to  keep  the  tissue  for  several  days  before  attempting  to  use  it.  Ai  ™ 
keep  the  developing  water  as  cool  as  possible. 

J.  Adams. — A  battery  of  lenses,  such  as  you  suggest,  would  be  ahou  ie 
best  selection  you  could  make.  It  is  quito  true  that  for  large  port  ts 
lenses  of  the  “rapid”  series  can  be  employed  with  advantage,  h  ,u 
procure  the  instrument  from  either  of  the  two  opticians  named  you  ,y 
rely  upon  their  quality.  The  cheap  lenses  by  some  of  the  foreign  in; 
are  sometimes  very  good,  but  by  reason  of  the  small  price  cha  d 
for  them  not  allowing  of  a  very  careful  examination  and  correction,  v 
are  frequently  very  inferior,  'it  is  much  a  matter  ©f  chance  whethei  [\ 
get  one  of  excellent  or  one  of  mediocre  quality.  The  form  of  M9 
about  which  you  specially  inquire  must,  in  our  opinion,  be  empl  j 
with  somewdiat  small  apertures,  w  hich  render  them  slow  in  action. 


A  Risky  Job. — The  following  extract  is  taken  from  a  letter,  d;  1 
Mossul,  Mesopotamia,  written  by  Dr.  Brownski  to  Professor  H.  i 
Vogel,  Berlin: — “Some  time  ago  a  happy  chance  put  me  in  possess 
of  the  holy  book  of  the  Jezides,  erroneously  called  “Devil  worsliippe 
— a  book  which  has  hitherto  remained  secreted  and  unknow  n,  in  sj 
of  the  most  diligent  search  after  it.  This  book  contains  an  account 
the  religion  and  part  of  the  histoi’y  of  this  mystical  sect,  and  there 
only  one  single  copy  of  it  in  existence.  All  that  Mr.  Bayard  (L 
Austen  Henry  Layard)  and  other  authors  have  written,  basing  th 
,  statements  upon  hearsay,  is  false.  Inteuti<>nally-false  statements  w 
made  to  these  gentlemen,  and  they  were  imprudent  enough  to  ace 
them  as  genuine.  They  were  unaware  that  the  most  sacred  comm: 
addressed  to  every  Jezide  is  to  keep  the  secrets  of  his  religion  (ever 
the  smallest  detail)  strictly  from  the  knowledge  of  persons  of  ot 
religions.  The  book  having  fallen  into  my  hands  in  such  a  manner  t 
I  could  only  retain  possession  of  it  for  a  few  hours,  and  in  order  no 
thoroughly  spoil  the  whole  ‘game”  (for  many  persons  far  more  innoc: 
in  this  respect  than  I  am  have  gone  home  headless  from  the  Jezi 
districts),  as  I  happened  to  have  a  small  photographic  apparatus  at 
disposal  I  copied  the  book  as  quickly  as  possible,  page  by  page.  I 
tunately  all  the  plates  (ferrotypes)  turned  out  well,  and  nowr  I 
engaged  in  translating  this  Jeziden  bible  from  the  Arabic  into  Germa 
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Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  three  Weeks  ending  Jubj  £,  1SS4. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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PRINTING  STEREOSCOPIC  TRANSPARENCIES. 

J  the  subject  of  stei’eoscopic  transparency  printing  has  been 
gently  revived,  and  a  discussion  raised,  at  one  of  the  meetings  of 
e  Photographic  Club  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Baron  as  to  the  best 
ethods  and  appliances  to  adopt,  in  response  to  a  wish  expressed 
j  one  or  two  friends  we  propose  to  describe  a  printing-frame  we 
wised  and  had  constructed  some  years  ago  which,  while  obviating 
le  necessity  for  cutting  the  negatives,  enabled  the  necessary  adjust¬ 
ers  to  be  made  with  rapidity  and  precision. 

In  its  simplest  form — that  is  to  say,  when  required  for  use  only 
ith  negatives  of  the  old  stereoscopic  size,  6f  x  3|- — it  consisted 
erely  of  a  negative  frame  {fig.  1)  and  a  sensitive  plate-carrier 
ig.  2)  of  peculiar  construction.  The  former  consists  of  a  sort  of 
ay,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  deep,  with  an  aperture  A,  in 
e  centre  of  what  may  be  called  the  bottom  B  B,  of  the  exact  size 
e  pictures  are  required  to  be — two  and  three-quarter  to  three 
ches  square  according  to  taste  ;  or  a  shallow  rebate  may  be  sunk  to 
ceive  masks  of  stout  zinc  or  cardboard,  so  that  the  shape  and  size 
1  the  pictures  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  subject  and  circumstances. 
The  longer  sides  of  the  frame  consist  of  mouldings  having  the 
ition  shown  at  C  {fig.  1),  the  ends  being  solid.  On  the  upper  sur- 


— — - iff - —U — 
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,ce  of  each  of  the  sides  D  D  two  slots  are  cut  as  shown,  so  that 
hen  the  plate-carrier  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  frame  its  pro- 
cting  runners  will  drop  into  the  longitudinal  grooves  EE,  only 
;ie  of  which  is  visible  in  the  diagram,  a  space  of  (say)  one-eighth  of 
.1  inch  remaining  between  the  lower  surface  of  the  plate-carrier 
ticl  the  bottom  of  the  tray.  In  the  lower  floor  of  the  groove  E  at 
ach  side  are  cut  three  similar  slots — one  in  the  centre,  the  others 
quidistant  therefrom  and  corresponding  with  the  width  apart  of 
he  projecting  runners  of  the  carrier. 

The  carrier,  which  is  shown  in  fig.  2,  with  its  under  side  upper- 
nost,  consists  of  a  block  of  perfectly  flat  wood  lialf-an-inch  thick, 
hree  and  a-quarter  inches  wide,  and  eight  and  a-quarter  inches 

FI 

K 


F 


png.  Across  one  end  is  glued  a  strip  of  very  hard  wood  or  of  brass 
hree-quarters  of  an  inch  broad  and  one-sixteentli  thick,  with  a  per- 
ectly  square  edge.  At  the  opposite  end  a  groove  H  is  cut,  three- 
ighths  broad,  three-eighths  deep,  and  the  same  distance  from  the 
xtremity  of  the  carrier.  A  strip  of  very  hard  wood  or  brass,  J ,  an 


eighth  of  an  inch  thick  and  of  such  length  and  width  that  it  reaches 
from  side  to  side  of  the  carrier  and  projects  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch 
beyond  the  surface,  is  kept  in  position  by  a  good,  strong  spring  or 
springs,  as  shown.  The  projecting  runners  KKKK  may  conve¬ 
niently  be  made  by  driving  into  the  sides  of  the  carrier  short  lengths 
of  brass  rod  an  eighth  of  an  inch  or  three-sixteenths  thick,  allowing 
a-quarter  of  an  inch  in  length  to  project.  The  reverse  side  of  the 
carrier  has  a  knob  by  which  to  hold  it. 

Now,  it  will  be  seen  that  if  a  plate  measuring  6f  by  3j  The  size 
of  a  stereo,  slide)  be  pressed  down  upon  the  centre  of  the  block  it 
will  be  gripped  between  G  and  J  by  the  spring,  and  so  securely 
held.  Further  :  if  the  carrier  with  the  plate  downwards  be  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  frame  DDJ)D  the  runners  will  drop  into  the 
longitudinal  groove,  in  which  position  the  carrier  maybe  freely  moved 
to  either  end  of  the  frame  without  the  surface  of  the  plate  coming  in 
contact  with  anything.  But  as  soon  as  the  carrier  reaches  the  ex¬ 
treme  end  of  the  frame  its  runners  on  either  side  coincide  with  the 
two  of  the  lower  slots,  and  the  plate  and  carrier  drop  into  contact 
with  the  bottom  of  the  tray,  in  which  position — if  the  respective 
dimensions  of  the  runners  and  the  slots  be  properly  arranged — there 
is  no  chance  of  abrasion  of  the  contact  surfaces  by  lateral  motion. 

To  use  the  frame  the  negative  is  laid  face  upwards  at  one  end  of 
the  tray,  its  position  being  fixed  by  a  strip  of  thin  brass  shown  by 
the  dotted  lines  at  either  end,  so  that  the  proper  portion  comes 
opposite  the  aperture  A  ;  the  carrier,  with  its  sensitive  plate,  is 
placed  in  position  and  run  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  frame,  when 
the  plate  falls  into  contact  with  the  negative,  the  left-hand  half  of 
the  former  being  superposed  upon  the  right-hand  half  of  the  latter, 
or  vice  versa ,  and  while  thus  held  in  contact  the  first  exposure  is 
made.  Now,  by  means  of  the  knob,  lift  the  carrier  into  the  central 
groove,  and  while  sliding  it  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  frame  incline 
the  latter  in  the  contrary  direction,  when  the  relative  positions  of 
negative  and  plate  are  reversed,  and  the  second  exposure  is  made. 

This  form  is,  as  we  have  said,  only  suited  for  negatives  of  the 
old  standard  size,  but  the  same  principle  can  easily  be  adapted  for 
use  with  double  negatives  of  any  size,  though  it  then  necessarily 


becomes  a  more  complicated  airangeiuent.  Fig.  3  will,  bower  ei , 
sufficiently  explain  the  more  complete  frame.  Heie  DELL  is  again 
a  frame  identical  in  size  and  construction  with  vg.  1,  but  minus  t 
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bottom,  which  converts  it  into  a  tray.  F  again  represents  the 
carrier,  which  is  in  every  respect  similar  to  fig.  2.  The  tray  in  this 
case  is  separate  and  the  frame  attached  to  it  by  hinges  ;  its  size 
will  depend  upon  the  dimensions  of  the  negatives  to  be  used.  In 
order  to  permit  a  three-inch  square  to  be  printed  from  any  portion 
of  either  half  of  (say)  an  8  x  5  negative  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
movable  guides  regulated  by  screws,  two  of  which  are  shown  in 
L  and  L',  the  third,  corresponding  with  I/,  being  bidden  by  the 
hinged  frame  D  D  D  D.  The  position  of  the  negative  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines  may  be  varied,  by  altering  the  positions  of  the  guides 
or  stops,  so  that  the  top  right-hand  corner  or  the  bottom  left-hand 
or  the  centre  of  either  half  of  the  negative  may  be  selected. 

It  would  be  quite  useless  to  attempt  to  give  working  dimensions 
without  knowing  the  size  or  sizes  of  negatives  to  be  employed,  the 
distance  apart  of  the  lenses,  the  distance  apart  the  images  are 
required,  and  the  size  of  the  half  pictures — all  elements  of  im¬ 
portance.  A  frame  for  74  x  5  negatives  only  may  be  made  whose 
extreme  dimensions  will  be  12%  x  10,  and  allow  every  latitude.  If, 
however,  it  be  required  for  use  with  6|  x  3%  negatives  as  well, 
more  elaborate  adjustments  would  have  to  be  made  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  greater  range  required  in  the  sliding  parts.  The 
frame  for  6|-  x  negatives  measures  about  12  x  4§,  and  can  be 
constructed  for  a  few  shillings. 

Sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago,  when  stereoscopic  work  was  move 
in  vogue,  we  had  several  of  these  frames  made  of  various  sizes  for 
ourselves  and  friends,  and  found  them  a  very  great  convenience, 
more  especially  when  duplicates  were  required  from  the  same 
negative.  The  adjustment  once  made,  the  trouble  is  no  greater  and 
the  time  occupied  longer  only  by  a  few  seconds  than  in  making  a 
single  transparency  by  superposition. 


PERMANENCY  AND  THE  FIXING  OF  PRINTS. 

"We  now  propose  to  complete  our  survey  of  the  various  causes  that 
may  have  a  tendency  under  certain  conditions  to  interfere  with  the 
stability  of  a  print  by  referring  to  the  concluding  operations  of  fix¬ 
ing  and  washing.  The  story  is  really  a  very  old  one.  It  is  now 
about  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  the  theory  and  practice  of  fixing 
was  thoroughly  investigated,  contributors  to  these  columns  taking 
an  earnest  and  important  share  in  the  experimental  trials  and  the 
forming  of  the  resulting  theory. 

Once  more  we  refer  to  the  old  method  of  toning  and  fixing,  the 
adoption  of  which  resulted  in  such  a  quick  and  heavy  crop  of  faded 
prints  in  some  instances,  while  in  others  left  prints  which  to  this  day 
are  in  good  condition.  It  was  shown  that,  in  many  cases,  the  tone 
was  produced  by  the  aid  of  sulphur  deposited  from  the  decomposed 
hypo,  within  the  texture  of  the  paper,  and,  further,  that  this  class  of 
toning  led  to  the  production  of  prints  which  faded  most  quickly. 
The  term  “sulphur-toning”  was  devised  for  this  mode  of  action,  and, 
as  was  soon  seen,  it  was  brought  about  in  many  ways,  though 
as  these  were  somewhat  intricate  as  to  their  chemical  bearing  they 
were  not  understood  by  non-chemical  photographers,  who  in  prac¬ 
tice  merely  followed  the  indications  of  their  teachers — the  experi¬ 
mentalists  of  the  day.  They  gave  up,  whether  for  better  or  worse, 
the  old  “  toning-and-fixing”  system,  and  universally  adopted  that 
of  alkaline  toning. 

This  great  step  taken,  we  are  afraid  that  in  a  sense  photo¬ 
graphers  rested  upon  their  oars.  They  took  some  credit  to  them- 
selves  for  adopting  the  process  that  science  suggested.  Some  ren¬ 
dered  themselves  thoroughly  familiar  with  its  rationale ,  and  others 
had  a  smattering  of  knowledge  about  it;  but  the  greater  number  of 
workers  looked  upon  the  new  system  merely  as  a  new  recipe.  Hence 
all  through  the  chapter  there  has  been  a  liability  to  ignore  the  main 
points  upon  which  permanency  depended,  and,  as  numerous  pictures 
have  been  brought  before  us  which  have  been  injured  through 
a  want  of  attention  to  these  matters,  it  is  plain  that  good  may  be 
done  by  pointing  out  once  more  where  danger  might  be  imported 
unawares  into  the  processes  involved  in  completing  a  silver  print. 

The  main  part  of  the  substance  removed,  after  toning,  from  a 
print  by  the  “hypo.”  solution  is  chloride  of  silver.  This  is  con- 
vevtcd  into  thiosulphate  of  silver,  and  its  chlorine  goes  to  form 


I  chloride  of  sodium.  Hypo. — correctly  termed  “thiosulphate  r 

soda  ’ — has  the  power  of  dissolving  about  half  its  own  weight  d 
chloride  of  silver,  its  mode  of  action  being  first  to  convert  it  in* 
thiosulphate  of  silver,  and  then  to  combine  with  this  new  salt  an 
form  a  double  salt — thiosulphate  of  silver  and  soda — which  douh 
salt  is  soluble  in  hypo.  This  seems  all  very  simple,  but  oomph 
reactions  are  very  readily  caused  to  set  in.  In  the  first  place  Ui 
thiosulphate  of  silver  is  very  easily  decomposed  when  not  combine 
with  hypo. ;  and,  in  the  next,  it  is  very  liable  to  be  formed  wbe 
there  is  only  a  small  quantity  of  “  hypo.”  present.  From  this  it  wi 
be  gathered  that  one  condition  of  success  is  the  presence  of 
sufficiency  of  hypo,  during  the  fixing  of  a  print.  We  may  hei 
further  add  that  when  the  double  salt  is  dissolved  in  hypo,  it  mj 
be  converted  into  another — -an  insoluble — double  salt  when  a 
excess  of  chloride  of  silver  is  presented  to  it. 

This  is,  perhaps,  sufficient  of  theory  to  show  how  we  may  be  guide! 
in  fixing  a  print.  If  we  had  all  the  chloride  of  silver  present  in  tl. 
unfixed  print  separated  and  able  to  be  added  by  degrees  to  the  fl¬ 
ing  solution  we  would  find  that  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  hypi 
will  dissolve  the  contents  of  a  great  many  sheets  of  paper,  hr 
the  very  fact  of  this  not  being  the  case  is  the  cause  of  the  lam 
quantity  of  hypo,  which,  wisely,  has  always  been  recommended  to  b 
employed  in  fixing  operations. 

Seeing  that  the  hypo,  is  distributed  through  a  large  bulk  of  liquid 
while  the  chloride  of  silver  lies  all  within  a  circumscribed  spac 
(the  texture  of  the  paper),  it  follows  that  unless  a  large  excess  W 
used  the  conditions  will  all  favour  the  production  of  the  in*oltib)< 
salt  in  the  paper  itself — a  salt  which  is  so  unstable  that  it  begim 
to  decompose  almost  at  the  instant  of  forming  if  there  be  not  more 
hypo,  present. 

This,  too,  is  the  reason  why  it  has  always  been  recommended  to 
keep  the  prints  moving  continually  while  in  the  fixing  bath.  T( 
follow  out  an  instance  of  the  wrong  method — that  is,  leaving  th 
prints  to  soak  without  keeping  them  in  motion — we  shall  see  tha 
the  first  action  of  the  hypo,  is  to  dissolve  a  layer  of  chloride  fror 
the  print  and  take  it  up  as  a  double  salt.  As  the  solution  pent 
trates  the  print  it  contains  less  and  less  hypo,  as  the  chloride  becomt 
dissolved,  till  at  last  saturation  is  arrived  at,  and  the  action  of  tl 
chloride  of  silver  still  undissolved  is  to  cause  a  precipitation  wht 
it  is  presented  to  the  restricted  layer  of  liquid  held  between  tl 
prints.  This  precipitate  at  once  begins  to  decompose,  producing 
so  doing  sulphuric  acid  and  depositing  sulphide  of  silver,  tl 
sulphuric  acid  being  ready  to  decompose  fresh  hypo,  as  soon  as 
comes  into  contact  with  it  upon  the  removal  or  stirring  of  tl 
prints  and  the  liberation  of  the  changed  liquid  lying  between  thei 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  at  all  into  detail  here.  We  wi 
broadly  to  explain  the  theory  undergoing  the  consistently-  ai 
persistently-recommended  practice  of  using  a  large  excess  of  li)7j 
in  the  fixing  of  prints.  Those  who  wish  to  have  a  full  account 
the  original  experiments  and  the  theories  drawn  from  them  will  fi 
almost  all  they  need  in  vol.  vii.  of  The  British  Journal  of  Pnor 

GRAPHT. 

We  must,  finally,  point  out  that  in  the  washing  of  the  prints  the) 
is  equal  risk  of  producing  the  dangerous  form  of  silver  salt  unle 
intelligent  care  be  taken.  When  the  hypo,  solution  containing! 
silver  salts  is  much  diluted  it  is  apt  to  decompose  very  quick! 
especially  if  it  contain  a  large  proportion  of  silver.  These  are  juj 
the  conditions  that  prevail  in  washing  the  print:  that  portion 
fixing  solution  within  the  print  will — if  there  be  a  difference, 
is  most  probable  —  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  silver  thi 
sulphate  than  the  bulk  of  the  fixing  solution,  and  so  be  more  pro 
to  decompose  ;  hence,  when  the  prints  are  placed  in  the  wash! 
water,  unless  the  adherent  solution  be  quickly  removed  a  depoii 
will  certainly  occur,  and  so  a  want  of  permanency  character! 
the  print. 

We  have  had  prints  sent  to  us  many  of  which  were  visibly  stain 
through  want  of  this  elementary  precaution  ;  how  many  more,  thei 
fore,  must  exist  where  an  equally  bad,  but  at  first  invisible,  effect  1 
been  produced  !  A  professional  photographer  has  informed  us  of 
batch  of  his  prints  having  been  once  left  to  a  junior  hand  to  fini 
the  washing  after  fixing,  and  which  were  entirely  destroyed  throol 
his  want  of  attention  at  this  stage.  He  threw  the  whole  batch  intc 
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c  b  of  water,  left  them  there  for  half-an-hour  or  so,  and  then 
t  ned  the  tap  on.  Almost  every  print  was  stained  and  marked, 
a  it  was  onlv  through  the  stains  that  the  way  the  prints  had  been 
tilted  was  discovered.  If  the  carelessness  had  not  been  quite  so 
g  as  the  prints  would  have  been  circulated  bearing  within  them 
tJ  seeds  of  decay,  and  loss  of  reputation  would  have  resulted.  It 
i>  ot  always  that  such  lack  of  attention  can  be  detected,  and  there 
is  ittle  doubt  that  the  fading  of  many  thousands  of  pictures  could 
b  traced  to  similar  causes. 

Yith  the  use  of  as  few  scientific  terms  as  possible  we  have  thus 
t;  en  our  readers  over  the  whole  held  of  the  production  of  a  silver 
pit;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  may  have  shown  the  pitfalls 
v  ich  lie  in  the  way  in  a  manner  that  will  be  understood  even  by  the 
t  i — our  remarks,  as  we  stated,  having  been  intended  more  for 
t  new  race  of  photographers  springing  up  than  for  the  experienced 

hid. 

— - - - - ■ 

CALOTYPE  OR  WAXED  PAPER  PROCESS. 
i1  allusion  to  this  process  in  our  last  number  as  still  being 
y  .ctised  by  some  prompts  us  to  devote  a  brief  space  to  its  considera- 
tn,  especially  as  on  account  of  its  being  the  earliest  of  all  negative 
j  icesses,  and  its  long  having  fallen  into  a  state  of  desuetude,  com- 
1  ratively  little  is  known  of  it  by  those  who  have  more  recently 
£  opted  photography  as  a  pastime  or  profession. 

The  calotype  process  was  so  named  by  the  late  Mr.  Fox  Talbot, 

inventor,  although  by  some  of  the  admirers  of  that  gentleman  it 
is  designated  <f  Talbotype,”  its  nomenclature  afterwards  receiving 
•j  additional  title  of  the  “  waxed-paper  process,”  from  the  circum- 
i.nce  of  the  paper  upon  which  the  negative  was  taken  having  been 
ndered  translucent  with  wax  previous  to,  instead  of  after,  the 
pduction  upon  it  of  the  negative.  But  notwithstanding  the 
viety  of  its  appellations  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  the 
viety  of  formulae  and  routine  methods  of  action,  the  process 
inained  in  principle  very  much  the  same  as  when  it  was  first 
j  Wished  by  Mr.  Talbot. 

Described  in  generic  form  the  calotype  process,  as  originally  pub- 
1  led,  included,  first,  the  iodising  of  a  sheet  of  suitable  paper; 
sondly,  the  exciting  of  this  paper  shortly  before  using,  by  means 
c  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  acidified  by  acetic  acid,  with  a 
sail  addition  of  gallic  acid.  The  developer  was  gallic  acid,  with 
c  without  the  addition  of  aceto-nitrate  of  silver.  When  fixed  and 
vshed  the  paper  wa3  rendered  translucent  by  waxing.  By  means 
othis  primitive  negative  process,  most  admirable  portraits,  land- 
s  pes,  and  other  scenes  have  been  obtained;  and,  in  breadth  of 
e  !ct  and  other  art  qualities,  some  of  these  early  photographs  have 
v  yet  been  very  greatly  surpassed. 

?hotography  having  become  a  living  thing  in  the  hands  of 
my  ardent  experimentalists  it  advanced,  and,  as  subsequent 
Ltory  records,  has  advanced  with  rapidity.  Mr.  Talbot’s  system  of 
Rising  the  paper  was  cumbrous,  and,  when  viewed  by  the  light  of 
34,  somewhat  inefficient.  He  effected  this  by  impregnating  the 
irface  of  the  paper  with  iodide  of  silver.  This  was  done  by  float- 
■  l  the  paper  upon  (or  sponging  it  over  with)  iodide  of  potassium 
solution,  and,  after  drying,  treating  it  in  like  manner  with 
trate  of  silver.  All  the  soluble  salts  were  subsequently  removed 
'  washing,  leaving  the  paper  of  a  pale  primrose  colour.  A  medi¬ 
ation  of  Mr.  Talbot’s  method  of  iodising  was  introduced.  It  coll¬ 
ated  in  adding  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  to  one  of  nitrate 
silver,  by  which  iodide  of  silver  was  precipitated,  which  after 
ashing  was  dissolved  in  iodide  of  potassium.  This  solution  was 
len  applied  to  the  paper,  and  the  latter  after  being  dried  was 
oated  upon  water,  by  which  the  iodide  of  silver  was  precipitated 
i  a  finely-divided  form  on  the  paper. 

Innumerable  were  the  additions  afterwards  made  to  the  salting 
ith  ;  for,  not  content  with  dissolving  the  various  ingredients  in 
.ire  water,  many  professed  to  find  advantages  in  employing  rice- 
ater  and  boiled  whey  instead.  Many  also  were  the  formuke  for 
ilting  communicated  to  the  public,  and  very  heterogeneous  were 
leir  components.  They  embraced  iodide,  bromide,  fluoride,  and 
vanide  of  potassium  ;  chloride  of  sodium  ;  sugar  of  milk,  honey, 
lbumen,  isinglass,  gelatine,  gum  arabic,  and  iodine.  Things  had 


become  much  complicated  when  Mr.  Frederick  Townshend  appeared 
(just  thirty  years  and  one  mouth  ago)  in  the  v6l&  of  reformer,  and 
demonstrated  how  simple  the  process  might  be  made.  It  would  be 
futile  to  give  here  illustrative  formulae  showing  the  progress  of 
improvement;  but  we  may  mention  one  which  shows  the  state  in 
which  the  negative  paper  process  was  left  near  to  the  time  when 
the  efforts  of  photographers  were  being  directed  towards  the 
attainment  of  a  reliable  dry  collodion  process. 

Plain  paper  is  immersed  for  over  an  hour  in  the  following  : — 

Iodide  of  potassium .  15  grains. 

Bromide  of  potassium .  5 

Water .  l  ounce. 

To  this  sufficient  iodine  is  added  to  render  the  solution  of  a  sherry 
colour.  When  dry  the  iodised  paper  is  excited  by  being  floated  for 
about  five  minutes  upon  a  thirty-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
to  the  ounce  of  water,  one  minim  of  acetic  acid  being  added  for  each 
grain  of  silver  present.  The  same  precaution  must  be  taken  in  the 
formation  of  this  bath  as  in  that  for  collodion,  namely,  it  must  be 
saturated  with  iodide  of  silver  previous  to  being  employed.  The 
paper  is  drawn  over  a  glass  rod  to  remove  the  surplus  solution,  and 
is  then  blotted  off  by  means  of  perfectly  clean  bibulous  paper. 
Paper  thus  prepared  remains  good  for  twelve  hours;  but  if  it  have 
to  be  kept  for  several  days  it  will  then  be  necessary  to  float 
it  for  from  half-a-minute  to  three  minutes  upon  plain  water 
to  remove  more  of  the  free  nitrate  of  silver.  The  longer  it 
is  floated  the  better  will  it  keep,  although  at  the  expense  of 
I  sensitiveness. 

The  exposure  required  in  the  camera  was  in  those  early  times, 
when  gallic  acid  was  the  developer,  estimated  not  by  seconds  but  by 
minutes.  We  here  allude  to  the  application  of  the  calotype  process 
to  landscape  photography,  a  slow  lens  being  employed.  With  the 
process  as  practised  by  Talbot  for  portraiture,  when  gallic  acid  and 
aceto-nitrate  of  silver  formed  the  sensitiseras  well  as  the  developer, 
we  have  obtained  portraits  in  fifteen  seconds,  and  street  views  in 
proportionately  less  time  ;  but  when  the  paper  lias  been  prepared 
for  keeping  several  hours  an  exposure  of  a  minute  and  a-quarter, 
with  a  lens  working  at  x(,,  was  necessary. 

Upon  removing  the  exposed  paper  from  the  dark  slide  it  is 
floated  upon  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid  (about  three  grains 
per  ounce  of  water),  until  the  details  are  all  visible,  when  the  image 
will  be  of  an  unpleasant  red  colour,  and  it  may  then  be  completely 
immersed.  After  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  the  image  will  have 
acquired  great  vigour,  when  a  few  drops  of  the  sensitising  solution 
may  be  added  to  the  gallic  acid,  and  the  negative  again  immersed. 
It  now  acquires  a  dark  colour  very  rapidly,  and  after  examining 
the  image  by  transmitted  light,  and  ascertaining  that  it  is  fully 
developed,  the  negative  is  fixed  in  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Having 
been  afterwards  washed  and  dried  the  paper  is  rendered  translucent 
by  being  waxed.  Some  have  performed  this  operation  by  placing 
the  paper  on  a  warm  slab,  and  then  applying  wax  to  the  surface, 
which,  by  melting,  impregnated  its  texture,  the  surplus  being  after¬ 
wards  removed  by  blotting-paper  and  a  warm  fl.it  iron.  Others 
have  dissolved  the  wax  in  oil  of  turpentine  and  immersed  the 
negative  in  this  solution  for  a  brief  period. 

The  advantages  of  paper  over  glass  for  the  tourist  photographer 
do  not  here  require  mention;  but  in  another  article  we  shall  >peak 
of  certain  refinements  upon  the  process,  by  which  some  of  the  more 
modern  photographic  discoveries  have  been  pressed  into  the  service 
of  this  the  first  of  all  negative  processes.  The  mistake  must  not  be 
made  that,  because  of  the  material  being  paper  instead  of  glass, 
good  detail  and  sharpness  cannot  be  secured  ;  for,  on  the 
contrary,  by  care  in  selecting  the  paper  and  in  focussing,  a 
very  sharp  image  may  be  obtained, 


WHAT  IS  THE  MOST  SUITABLE  COLOUR  FOR  A 
PHOTOGRAPH  ? 

In  discussing  this  subject  we  set  aside  all  consideration  of  the  vexed 
question  which  has  been  so  much  discussed  of  late — that  one  tint, 
or  tone,  may  possibly  prove  of  greater  permanence  than  another  in 
silver  prints — simply  confining  ourselves  to  the  subject  of  the  most 
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desirable  colour  for  a  photograph,  regardless  of  the  means  or  process 
by  which  it  is  produced.  It  is  quite  true  that  with  silver  printing 
the  colours  to  be  obtained  are  very  limited  indeed,  as  they  are  con¬ 
fined  to  tints  ranging  from  a  warm  brown,  through  purple,  to  a 
more  or  less  decided  black.  By  the  platinotype  process  both  a  good 
sepia  colour  and  a  black  are  obtainable.  By  the  carbon,  Woodbury, 
and  the  collotype  processes  any  desired  colour  can  be  easily  produced 
in  the  admixture  of  the  pigments  employed. 

Now,  does  the  public  taste  demand  that  all  photographs — simply 
because  they  are  photographs — shall  be  in  the  well-known  photo¬ 
graphic  colour  and  have  a  glazed  surface  ?  It  would  appear  so,  if 
we  can  take  as  a  criterion  the  fact  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
when  pictures  are  produced  by  any  of  the  latter  processes  they  are 
as  close  imitations  of  silver  prints  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them. 
The  tint  itself  may  vary,  but  the  photographic  colour  is  retained. 
Even  in  enlargements  made  in  carbon  and  worked  in  monochrome 
the  usual  photographic  tint  of  brown  or  purple  is,  as  a  rule, 
employed. 

Prior  to  the  advent  of  photography,  it  may  be  mentioned— 
although  prints  from  engraved  plates  or  wood  blocks  could,  of 
course,  be  made  in  any  colour — we  have  never  seen  a  print  produced 
at  that  period  at  all  approaching  a  photographic  tint.  They  were 
actually  produced  in  almost  every  colour  but  that  just  mentioned, 
which,  in  the  case  of  photographs,  was,  after  all,  not  one  of  selection 
but  of  necessity,  and  certainly  cannot  be  considered  in  any  way 
artistic. 

Seeing  this,  it  not  unnaturally  suggests  the  further  query — “  Is  the 
ordinary  colour  and  surface  of  silver  prints  for  ever  to  be  considered 
the  acme  of  perfection  in  photographs?”  We  think  'not,  inasmuch 
as  we  have  noticed  during  the  past  year  or  two  unmistakable 
evidences  to  the  contrary,  and  that  the  public  taste  for  certain 
subjects  will  demand  a  variation.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing,  at 
the  last  exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  to 
overhear  visitors  remark,  while  examining  pictures  by  the  platinotype 
process  of  a  sepia  or  black  tone,  or  by  the  carbon  process  of  a  red 
chalk,  sepia,  or  black,  that  they  were  excellent  “  because  they  were 
so  very  unlike  a  photograph.”  Visitors  to  the  exhibition,  for  many 
years  past,  have  been  familiar  with  the  charming  portraits  of 
children,  printed  in  a  red  chalk  or  a  sepia  colour,  by  Mr.  It.  Faulkner 
and  also  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Byrne,  and  the  admiration  they  have  always 
commanded — more  particularly  from  the  non-photographic  portion 
of  the  public  and  the  press. 

Recently  we  were  shown  some  excellent  cabinet-sized  pictures 
(portraits)  which  were  very  artistic,  and  were  also  decidedly  novel. 
These  were  rather  large  vignetted  heads,  printed  by  the  carbon 
process,  of  a  red  chalk  colour,  on  somewhat  rough  drawing-papei'. 
They  were  mounted  on  the  ordinary  cards,  but  had,  apparently,  not 
been  rolled  so  as  to  destroy  the  original  roughness  of  the  paper ; 
hence  they  looked  very  much  like  small  chalk  drawings.  This 
appearance  would  have  been  enhanced  still  further  had  the  portraits, 
instead  of  being  produced  with  a  plain,  flat  background,  been  taken 
with  one  on  which  a  few  hatched  lines  had  previously  been  made 
just  about  where  the  shoulders  of  the  sitter  came. 

We  have  also  seen  some  exceedingly  good  pictures  possessing  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  novelty,  chiefly  arising  from  their  colour  and  the  style 
of  mounting.  These  were  panel-size  portraits — apparently  enlarge¬ 
ments  from  smaller  negatives — printed  in  platinum  and  of  a  black 
colour.  They  were  mounted  on  plate  paper  with  an  imitation  India 
tint  and  wide  margin,  and  had  been  rolled  on  a  plate  so  as  to  give  a 
plate-mark  like  that  in  an  engraving.  Of  course  they  were  framed 
without  the  ordinary  orthodox  mount.  When  completed,  these 
pictures  possessed  very  much  the  appearance  of  engravings,  as  they 
had — by  reason  of  their  colour  and  matt  surface  and  the  style  of 
mounting  and  framing — lost  much  of  their  photographic  character, 
if  we  mistake  not,  some  pictures  very  similar  to  these  were  shown  at 
the  last  exhibition — only  they  were  in  carbon  and,  perhaps,  of  a 
somewhat  blacker  colour.  For  years  past,  by  the  carbon  process, 
enlargements  have  been  made  on  tinted  crayon  papers,  and  finished 
in  chalks  or  crayons  ;  but  generally  they  are  made  in  the  usual 
photographic  colour  instead  of  in  black,  which,  in  this  case,  we 
cannot  help  thinking  would  be  an  improvement. 
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Hitherto  our  remarks  have  chiefly  been  directed  to  portraiture 
but  they  apply  equally  well  to  landscapes.  These,  if  printed  ii 
sepia  or  black,  either  by  the  carbon  or  platinotype  piocesses,  am 
then  mounted  on  plate  paper  with  the  usual  Indian  paper  tint,  bein- 
also  “  plate-marked,”  would  prove  very  effective,  as  the  matt  sur 
face  of  the  paper,  together  with  the  colour,  destroys  much  of  tin 
photographic  appearance  of  the  pictures. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  we  have  only  alluded  to  picture 
in  sepia,  black,  and  red  ;  but  of  course,  if  the  carbon  process  be  used 
any  other  colour  might  be  substituted.  Although,  apart  from  tin 
usual  photographic  tints,  the  different  coloured  tissues  obtainablt 
in  commerce  are  somewhat  limited,  still  there  is  little  doubt  that 
if  additional  colours  were  in  demand  they  would  readily  b 
supplied. 

The  subject  of  this  article  suggested  itself  from  the  fact  that 
photographs  are  now  being  produced,  though  to  a  limited  extent  in 
colours  other  than  the  orthodox  photographic  tint,  and  that  such 
pictures  are  apparently  much  appreciated  by  the  more  artistic 
portion  of  the  public.  Therefore,  we  think  that  an  increased  taste 
for  pictures  of  this  character  may,  with  advantage,  be  cultivated  by 
photographers  in  the  future. 


We  have  carefully  re-read  Mr.  H.  B.  Berkeley’s  letter  in  the  Parent 
Society’s  Journal ,  without  discovering  the  slightest  ground  for  the 
charge  of  “misrepresentation”  which  he  makes  against  us  in  his 
communication  this  week.  That  Mr.  Berkeley  wrote  in  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  Society,  or  at  least  intended  to  do  so,  we  quite  believe  • 
and  had  he  confined  himself  to  the  main  intention  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  business  of  journals  which  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  Society  nor  the  Society  with  them,  all  would  have 
been  well,  and  we,  at  least,  should  have  allowed  Mr.  Berkeleyto 
air  his  little  grievances  in  peace.  But  when  “  in  the  interests  of 
the  Society”  lie  devotes  the  greater  part  of  his  letter  to  matters 
over  which  the  Society  has  no  control — matters,  too,  nearly  affect¬ 
ing  the  “  weekly  periodicals” — we  felt  bound  to  take  some  notice 
of  the  affair.  From  what  we  have  already  said  we  have  nothing 
to  retract,  and  it  is  scarcely  worth  wdiile  saying  any  more. 


At  the  present  time,  when  a  choice  recipe  for  concocting  a  claret- 
cup  would  be  more  important  than  the  votes  on  the  Franchise  Bill, 
and  a  rumour  that  ice  had  given  out  wTould  be  more  disastrous  than 
a  drop  in  consols,  there  is  almost  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  to  be 
experienced  in  reading  the  latest  account  from  the  seat  of  heat. 
Dr.  J.  Hiitiker  has  been  taking  particular  note  of  the  diameter  of 
the  solar  orb  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  he  states  that  there 
is  evidence  of  a  change  in  the  diameter  of  the  sun  according  to  the 
frequency  of  the  spots;  the  more  the  spots  the  less  the  diameter, 
and  vice  versa.  As  we  have  been  having  a  considerable  number  of 
these  singular  visitants  of  late  we  may  expect  the  sun’s  diameter  to 
be  reduced,  according  to  Dr.  Hilfiker’s  theory7. 


Still,  whatever  the  diameter,  we  have  lately  had  an  almost 
tropical  heat,  and  we  have  heard  of  no  diminution  in  the  actinic 
power  of  the  sun’s  rays  having  been  observed  in  any  quarter, 
Perhaps  the  new  sunshine  recorder,  lately  described  by  Professor 
H.  Macleod  before  the  Physical  Society7,  may  give  us  some  interest- 
ing  data  as  to  the  recent  solar  radiation. 


At  such  periods  as  the  present,  when  the  sun  obtains  its  greatest 
altitude  and  is  not  overcast  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  there  are  few 
studios  that  do  not  suffer  from  the  heat,  notwithstanding  all  that 
may  be  done  to  protect  them.  We  have  seen  automatic  ventilators 
made  use  of,  but  the  effect  has  been  little  proportioned  to  the 
expense.  Our  contemporary  La  Nature  has  described  a  new  atmo¬ 
spheric  turbine  which,  it  appears  to  us,  might  with  very  little 
trouble  be  so  applied  as  to  work  a  fan  in  connection  with  a 
ventilating  apparatus  with  some  degree  of  real  efficiency.  The 
apparatus  is  the  invention  of  M.  Sanderson,  and  has  already  been 
in  use  in  three  sepai'ate  places,  where  it  has  done  admirable  duty 
in  pumping  water,  &c.  The  construction  is  simple,  being  merely 
two  semicircular  fans  mounted  at  right  angles  to  one  another, 
at  an  angle  of  45°  with  a  shaft  working  horizontally.  Like  an 
ordinary  windmill  it  will  work  without  being  set,  and  whatever  the 
quarter  from  which  the  wind  blows  it  is  equally  potent  in  a  hurricane 
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that  would  either  stop  or  destroy  an  ordinary  mill.  This  new 
motor  has  been  termed  by  its  inventor  the  pantanemoneT 


The  use  of  a  convenient  apparatus  for  regulating  the  temperature 
automatically,  causing  a  drying  chamber  to  remain  at  a  constant 
heat  and  soforth,  is  too  well  known  to  need  attention  to  be  drawn  to 
it, '  There  are  many  pieces  of  apparatus  for  the  purpose  before  the 
j  public,  each  having  its  own  special  excellence  and,  we  may  add, 

!  defects.  According  to  the  Lancet ,  however,  an  important  advance 
I  in  the  mode  of  construction  of  such  instruments  has  been  made  by 
1  Dr.  Reichert,  of  the  University  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  designed 
a  liew  thermostat,  whose  principle  of  action  is  essentially  the  same  as 
that  of  the  older  instruments,  but  which  is  more  efficient  in  use.  The 
i  range  of  temperature  is  obtained  by  the  employment  of  a  graduated 
plunger  of  peculiar  make,  which  forces  the  column  of  mercury 
towards  or  from  the  gas  regulator,  thus  arranging  for  the  presence 
of  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  heat  to  maintain  the  column  of 
mercury  at  this  point.  _____________ 

The  late  Sir  W.  Siemens,  who  did  so  much  for  the  science  of 
liohtinw,  is  to  have  an  appropriate  monument  in  Westminster 
Abbey  in  the  shape  of  a  memorial  window,  subscriptions  to  which 
are  limited  to  one  guinea.  A  very  powerful  committee  has  been 
formed,  the  Hon.  Secretary  being  Mr.  J.  Forrest. 


Watt’s  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  is  almost  a  household  word.  We 
regret  to  announce  that  its  talented  author  is  no  more.  He  died 
suddenly,  on  the  30th  ult.,  of  syncope  of  the  heart.  He  was  engaged 
at  the  time  of  his  death  in  writing  a  new  and  abridged  edition  of 
his  Dictionary ,  also  in  editing  a  new  edition  of  Richardson  and  Watt’s 
Chemical  Technology ,  and  the  thirteenth  edition  of  Townes’  well- 
known  Manual  of  Chemistry—  all  of  which  works  are  of  the  highest 
value  to  the  photographer  and  the  chemist. 


There  is  every  probability  that  nickel  and  nickel-coated  vessels 
and  instruments  will  gradually  become  more  general,  now  that 
Fleitrnann’s  discovery  is  so  popularised.  In  1879  he  discovered,  by  a 
process  of  reasoning  which  proved  correct  in  practice,  that  the 
brittleness  of  pure  nickel — which  had  hitherto  been  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  its  extended  use — could  be  got  rid  of  in  a  simple  manner’. 
He  considered  the  unworkable  character  of  the  metal  (which  still 
prevailed,  though  it  was  pure  to  a  fractional  percentage)  was  due  to 
occluded  carbonic  oxide,  and  he  added  a  small  quantity  of  magnesium 
to  get  rid  of  the  brittleness.  The  addition  was  perfectly  successful, 
though  even  in  quantities  so  small  as  one-eighth  per  cent.  Metal  so 
treated  can  be  welded  at  a  red  heat  with  iron  and  steel,  and  the 
welded  sheet  can  be  rolled  out  without  breach  of  continuity  to  a 
veiy  great  extent.  For  rolling-press  rollers  and  beds  such  an 
arrangement  should  to  be  of  the  greatest  value. 


An  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  H.  Hager  appears  in  the  columns  of  a 
foreign  journal,  treating  of  matters  chemical.  It  is  upon  the  Drop 
Method  of  Chemical  Analysis ,  and  affords  hints  for  many  useful 
modes  of  testing  some  of  the  chemicals  employed  in  photography. 
The  method  is  named  from  the  fact  that  drops  only  of  the  material 
operated  upon  and  the  reagents  employed  are  made  use  of.  The 
list  of  materials  required  includes  red  and  blue  litmus  paper  and 
turmeric  paper  ;  extract  of  indigo  paper,  which  is  turned  yellow  by 
hot  nitric  acid  and  caustic  alkalies,  but  not  by  ammonia  ;  rosani- 
line  paper,  as  a  test  for  alcohol ;  potassium  ferrocyanide  paper, 
as  a  reagent  for  ferric  salts  (to  which  it  gives  a  blue  coloura¬ 
tion)  ;  copper  and  uranium  (deep  brown) ;  gold  (greenish-brown) ; 
platinum  (brownish-green  to  reddish),  & c.  Potassium  sulpho- 

cyanide  paper  is  turned  decidedly  yellow  by  bismuth  nitrate, 
bluish-black  by  salts  of  copper,  red  by  solution  of  gold,  white 
by  mercuric  nitrate,  black  by  mercurous  nitrate,  and  blood-red 
.  by  ferric  salts.  Potassium  iodide  paper  is  turned  red  by  mer¬ 
curic  salts,  green  by  mercurous  salts,  and  yellow  by  solution  of 
lead.  For  detecting  chlorates:  half-a.-drachm  to  a  drachm  of  the 
liquid  is  put  into  a  small  test  tube  along  with  a  slip  of  the  paper, 
half-a-drachm  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  added,  and  heat  applied.  If 
a  chlorate  be  present  the  liquid  turns  yellow.  Mercurous  nitrate 
paper  when  moistened  is  turned  black  in  the  presence  of  vapour  of 
ammonia;  caustic  alkalies  and  alkaline  monocarbonates  stain  it 
greenish-brown  to  black;  whilst  the  alkaline  bicarbonates  leave 
it  colourless.  Silver  bichromate  paper  turns  yellow  with  free 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  author  gives  other  tests  for  substances 


not  likely  to  be  met  with  in  photography;  but  the  list  above 
given,  as  will  be  seen,  is  made  up  in  the  main  of  substances  likely 
to  be  met  with  on  the  shelves  of  the  photographer’s  laboratory. 
The  method  of  employing  the  test  consists  in  letting  a  drop  of  the 
liquid,  or  solution  of  a  solid,  fall  upon  a  slip  of  the  paper,  and  it 
seems  to  be  so  exceedingly  simple  and  useful  that  we  may  expect 
little  sets  of  the  test  papers  to  be  prepared  and  offered  for  sale. 
They  would  be  of  considerable  value  in  the  photographer's  dark 
room,  if  only  for  the  occasional  identification  of  forgotten  or  uu- 
labelled  chemicals. 

— - - 

FILMS  DISSOLVING  IN  THE  HYPO.  BATH. 

It  has  been  observed  that  gelatine  negatives,  if  left  in  the  hypo, 
fixing  bath  all  night,  sometimes  dissolve  from  the  glass,  whilst  at 
other  times  no  such  action  takes  place.  This  effect  of  solution 
came  under  my  own  observation  for  the  first  time  quite  recently 
under  circumstances  that  admitted  of  some  investigation  of  the 
phenomenon. 

It  happened  that  by  an  oversight  two  plates  were  left  in  the 
hypo,  baths  all  night;  and  in  the  morning,  whilst  one  was  found  to 
be  uninjured,  the  other  had  lost  the  film  entirely  from  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  plate,  only  a  slimy,  shapeless  ridge  of  gelatine  re- 
I  maining  on  a  small  portion  of  what  had  been  the  negative.  The 
plates  were  from  the  same  batch — two  of  a  dozen  of  a  commercial 
make  that  had  been  obtained  to  see  “  what  they  were  like,”  and  then 
used  in  the  ordinary  course.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  dissolving 
among  the  film,  therefore,  had  to  be  sought  in  the  hypo,  baths 
themselves,  although  it  was  still  possible  that  the  make  of  pfete 
might  have  so  much  to  do  with  it  that  those  of  another  constitution 
would  resist  the  solvent  action. 

On  examining  the  hypo,  baths  it  was  noticed  that  the  one  which 
had  not  injured  the  negatives  was  almost  perfectly  colourless — 
evidently  freshly  mixed.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  solution  was 
1,145,  and  a  measure  of  a  thousand-grain  capacity  of  the  liquid  was 
evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  porcelain  dish.  This  yielded  solid  matter 
equal  to  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole,  showing  that  there  was 
one  part  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  to  about  three  of  water. 

The  other  bath — that  which  had  dissolved  the  gelatine — was 
examined,  so  far  as  its  specific  gravity  was  concerned,  and  found  to 
be  1,090.  It  was  somewhat  discoloured  from  use,  but  was  not  what 
would  be  called  an  old  bath.  I  have  an  objection  to  the  use  rf 
any  solution  that  has  become  so  weak  as  to  require  a  long  time  for 
dissolving  the  unaltered  silver  or  so  contaminated  as  to  stain  the 
film.  It  unfortunately  happened  that  before  I  could  make  a  com¬ 
plete  examination  of  the  second  solution  it  had  been  noticed  that 
the  vessel  was  not  full,  and  some  fresh,  strong  solution  had  been 
poured  in,  amounting  in  quantity  probably  to  about  one-third  of 
that  which  the  vessel  already  contained.  It  was  with  the  hypo,  bath 
thus  altered,  therefore,  that  I  was  compelled  to  make  my  experi¬ 
ments;  but  the  effect  of  the  addition  that  had  been  made  would 
probably  only  diminish  its  characteristics  without  entirely  removing 
them,  and  so,  indeed,  I  found  it. 

The  plates  which  had  been  accidentally  submitted  to  the  action  of 
the  two  baths  were,  as  has  been  stated,  of  a  commercial  make.  The 
surface  was  more  matt  than  in  plates  of  my  own  make,  and  the  film 
apparently  thinner,  although  not  wanting  in  opacity,  and  more 
easily  scratched.  These  appeai’ances  led  to  the  inference  that  the 
quantity  of  gelatine  in  proportion  to  the  silver  haloid  present  was 
small.  From  their  rapid  fixation  and  absence  of  yellow  colour 
in  the  unexposed  film  it  was  probable  that  no  iodide  was  pre¬ 
sent. 

One  of  these  plate3  and  one  of  my  own  manufacture,  made  with 
a  hard  gelatine  and  containing  some  iodide,  were  marked  with  a 
diamond,  so  that  each  could  be  easily  broken  into  three  parts  in  tin* 
dark  room,  and  were  then  exposed  in  a  camera,  the  dark  slide  of 
which  was  arranged  to  slide  so  as  to  give  three  exposures  on  each 
plate,  corresponding  with  the  divisions  in  which  the  plates  were  to 
be  broken  apart.  After  development  the  plates  were  divided  ah  i  g 
the  diamond  marks,  and  one  piece  of  each  was  placed  in  each  of  the 
baths  as  follows : — No.  1  bath  was  the  fresh  and  strong  one,  which 
had  not  affected  the  plate  in  the  first  instance.  No.  2  was  the  one 
which  had  dissolved  away  the  film,  but  which  had  been  somewhat 
modified,  as  described,  by  the  addition  to  it  of  about  one-third  of 
its  bulk  of  strong  solution;  and  No.  3  was  the  No.  1  solution 
diluted  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water.  The  third  bath  was  made  in 
order  to  try  whether  the  mere  fact  of  the  first  bath  being  stronger 
was  the  cause  of  the  immunity  from  solution  of  the  film  left  in 
it,  or  whether  there  was  something  acquired  in  No.  2  which  had 
produced  the  solvent  action. 
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In  a  little  time  the  commercial  plate  in  each  bath  was  fixed. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  plate  containing  iodide  and  immersed  in 
the  strong  hypo,  bath  was  also  fixed,  but  a  considerable  time 
elapsed  before  those  of  the  same  make  in  the  two  weak  baths  were 
fixed.  I  may  mention,  en  passant,  that  I  have  often  been  surprised 
to  see  it  recommended  to  use  weak  hypo,  baths,  accompanied  by 
statements  that  the  haloid  salts  of  silver  are  as  rapidly  or  more 
rapidly  dissolved  in  them  than  in  a  stronger  solution. 

The  plates  were  left  in  the  baths  all  night.  In  the  morning  those 
in  the  tiist  and  third  baths  were  found  unaltered,  but  those  in  the 
second  bath  had  become  softened  and  slimy,  and  for  some  distance 
round  the  edge  entirely  dissolved  away.  No  doubt  the  addition  of 
fresh  solution  to  No.  2  had  so  far  attenuated  its  solvent  action  that 
it  would  have  required  longer  time  to  dissolve  the  film  from  the 
whole  of  the  plate.  The  fact  that  No.  3  had  suffered  no  in¬ 
jurious  action  showed  that  the  solvent  power  of  No.  2  wTas  not 
due  merely  to  its  being  a  more  dilute  solution  of  hypo,  than 
No.  1,  but  that  the  property  had  been  acquired. 

As  the  dissolving  bath  No.  2  had  had  sufficient  plates  fixed  in  it 
to  render  it  somewhat  discoloured,  whilst  Nos.  1  and  3  had  scarcely 
been  used  at  all,  it  seemed  probable  that  a  certain  quantity  of  am¬ 
monia  had  been  carried  into  it  with  the  developed  plates,  and  that 
alkalinity  might  have  something  to  do  with  the  solvent  effect  upon 
the  gelatine.  To  see  to  what  extent  alkalinity  existed,  portions 
measuring  one  thousand  grains  each  were  taken  from  Nos.  1  and  2. 
Small  quantities  of  weak  hydrochloric  acid  were  added  to  each  by 
degrees.  The  acid  was  that  known  as  the  dilute  of  the  pharmacopoeia, 
to  one  part  of  which  nine  parts  of  water  were  added.  Of  this  -weak 
solution  the  fresh  bath  took  thirty  minims  before  any  acid  reaction 
was  visible  on  test  paper,  whilst  the  other  required  about  thirty-six 
minims  to  produce  a  similar  effect.  The  bath  which  dissolved  the 
film  was,  therefore,  slightly  more  alkaline  than  the  other,  but  the 
difference  in  this  respect  was  so  very  small — requiring  only  about 
one-twentieth  of  a  grain  of  real  hydrochloric  acid  in  more  than  two 
ounces  of  solution  to  equalise  it — that  the  true  cause  must  probably 
be  sought  for  elsewhere. 

If  time  and  opportunity  permit  I  shall  probably  continue  my 
experiments  in  the  matter;  but  meantime,  perhaps,  the  indications 
given  will  induce  some  other  experimentalists  to  make  further  re¬ 
searches  into  the  cause  of  the  peculiar  reaction  between  two  of  the 
materials — a  gelatine  film  and  a  hyposulphite  bath — that  are  now 
in  such  constant  use.  AV.  E.  Debenhaai. 

- -♦ - 

OXYHYDROGEN  EXPLOSIONS. 

Not  being  in  the  secrets  of  the  manufacturers  I  cannot  say  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  dust  which  is  found,  often  very  abundantly,  in 
gas  bags  when,  owing  to  accident  or  design,  the  contents  of  the 
interior  are  laid  bare  ;  nor  am  I  chemist  enough  to  be  able  to 
ascertain  this  from  an  inspection  of  the  powder.  I  presume  it  to 
be  steatite  or  French  chalk,  or  some  other  form  of  silicate  of  mag¬ 
nesia,  such  as  powdered  talc.  Now,  as  the  former  of  these  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  (3  Mg  O,  4  Si  02),  and  the  latter  by  (4  Mg  O,  5  Si  02),  it 
is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  inflammability  as  connected  with  such 
dust,  either  in  its  state  of  purity  or  after  being  subjected  to  the 
action  of  the  gases  in  the  bag. 

But  although  I  am  not  able  to  indicate  the  nature  of  any  change 
in  the  powder  after  its  “reposition”  in  a  gas  bag,  some  change 
appears  to  be  induced,  if  one  may  judge  of  this  by  the  very  pecu¬ 
liar  smell  of  the  powder  after  a  time.  One  thing  may  be  assumed, 
namely,  that  if  the  dust  be  rendered  inflammable  it  scores  in  favour 
of  the  safety  of  gas  bottles  as  against  gas  bags. 

I  do  not  gather  from  the  article  by  Mr.  Lewis  Wright,  in  the  last 
issue  of  this  Journal,  to  what  extent  he  understands  dust  to  be 
productive  of  explosions  of  any  class;  that  he  disbelieves  in  it  as  a 
cause  of  gas  explosions  he  has  stated.  But  in  instituting  a  compari¬ 
son  between  the  United  States,  where  it  is  well  known  that  gas 
bottles  are  extensively  used,  and  this  country,  where,  as  yet,  bags 
occupy  the  most  prominent  position,  he  cites  a  witness  whose 
testimony  is  against  himself;  for  in  the  New  World — where  the 
go-ahead,  regardless-of-consequences  spirit  prevails — we  hear  very 
little  of  explosions  arising  as  a  consequence  of  employing  bottles,  or 
even  of  explosions  in  themselves  irrespective  of  cause,  and  this 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  lime  light  is  used  there  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  exceeding  by  fiftyfold  its  employment  in  England.  I  have,  fortu¬ 
nately,  access  to  many  of  the  class  journals  and  newspapers  of  the 
United  States,  including  those  in  which  the  details  of  gas  ex¬ 
plosions  of  all  kinds  would  be  recorded,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  institute  a  comparison,  oxybydrogen  explosions  might  be 
said  to  be  but  little  known  there. 


1  have  yet  to  learn  of  the  first  explosion  that  has  taken  place  in 
consequence  of  a  bottle  having  been  used  instead  of  a  bag  either 
here  or  in  the  United  States.  I  have  used  both,  and  give  preference 
to  the  bottle.  Quite  realising  how  unsafe  it  is  to  indulge  in  piu- 
phecy,  I  yet  venture  to  say  that  in  a  “few  short  years*  gas  L\"H 
will  be  but  little  known  unless  as  a  reminiscence.  In  this  I  take 
ground  similar  to  that  of  the  enthusiast  of  a  former  epoch  who 
prophesied  the  success  of  steamboats,  nothwithstanding  the  adverse 
opinions  pronounced  against  them  by  our  own  and  the  French 
Admiralty  authorities,  and  even  by  Napoleon  himself. 

As  regards  dust  as  a  source  of  explosion :  this  terrible  force  does 
not  appear  to  be  adequately  appreciated.  It  is  not  yet  a  period 
of  three  years  since  the  destruction  took  place  of  one  of  the  largest 
and  finest  breweries  in  the  world  by  fire,  directly  traceable  to  the 
explosion  of  dust  which  was  being  conveyed  through  an  air-shaft,  in 
the  vicinity  of  which  a  light  was  burning.  This  caused  much  talk 
in  the  neighbourhood  at  the  time,  and  a  professor  of  physical 
science  in  one  of  the  universities  published  a  most  interesting  state¬ 
ment  with  respect  to  the  length  of  time  required  for  the  destruction 
by  fire  of  a  log  of  wood,  as  a  log,  as  thin  boards,  as  shavings,  and, 
lastly,  as  a  fine  powder  suspended  in  the  air.  Some  suggestive  and 
instructive  points  on  this  subject  have  been  given  in  the  New  York 
Sun  of  the  6th  ult.,  an  extract  from  which  I  may  fittingly  in- 
troduce  here  : — 

“Professor  Peck,  the  chemist,  has  made  some  experiments  that  demon¬ 
strate  the  enormous  power  of  sawdust,  various  flours,  starch,  and  grain  of 
all  kinds.  In  one  of  the  experiments  he  took  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of 
starch,  and,  by  raising  it  as  dust  in  the  air,  ignited  it  in  a  compartment  in¬ 
tended  to  represent  a  room.  When  exploded  it  threw  a  box  weighing  six 
pounds  twenty  feet  into  the  air.  You  can  judge  yourself  of  the  power  of 
the  material.  Ilalf-an-ounce  of  starch  ignited  in  the  same  way  was  shown 
by  the  Professor  to  lift  the  cover  of  a  box,  and  a  heavy  man  standing  on  it, 
three  inches. 

“  One  of  the  most  dangerous  materials  is  the  wheat  dust  of  flour  mills. 
When  burned  it  goes  off  like  a  flash.  One  of  the  first  movements  in  making 
flour  is  to  rattle  the  wheat  and  pass  a  heavy  draught  at  the  same  time  over 
it  to  carry  off  the  highly  inflammable  dust.  Yet,  despite  all  care,  tin-  air 
often  becomes  perfectly  loaded  with  it.  Prof.  Peck  lias  shown  what  flour 
would  do  by  taking  a  box  with  a  capacity  of  two  cubic  feet  and  placing  it 
in  a  little  flour,  the  light  of  a  lamp  entering  through  a  hole  in  one  corner 
and  the  muzzle  of  a  bellows  through  the  other.  The  cover  of  the  box  was 
nailed  on,  and  a  man  took  his  place  on  it.  The  Professor  then  worked  the 
bellows,  and  the  small  amount  of  flour  within  immediately  filled  the  air  in 
the  box  as  dust,  the  facsimile  of  a  dust-laden  mill  being  produced.  The 
flour  immediately  ignited  from  the  lamp,  and  in  a  second  the  cover 
was  blown  off  and  the  man  lifted  several  inches  into  the  air,  while  a  blaze  of 
fire  burst  out  from  all  sides.  A  number  of  interesting  experiments  were 
performed  by  the  same  gentleman,  showing  that  in  our  large  mills  and 
manufactories  where  dust  was  likely  to  be  formed  there  lurked  a  power  as 
dreaded  as  dynamite. 

“  Peck  states  that  one  pound  of  carbon  and  two  and  two-thirds  of 
oxygen,  when  they  combine  to  produce  carbonic  acid,  will  evolve  heat 
sufficient,  if  applied  through  a  perfect  heat  engine,  to  lift  nearly  (>00  tons 
ten  feet  into  the  air.  Then  he  assumes  that  if  forty  per  cent,  of  flour 
is  carbon,  it  would  require  two  and  a-half  pounds  to  accomplish  this 
result.  ” 

From  the  above  extract  it  will  be  seen  that  dust  is  an  agent  of 
great  potency  in  the  production  of  explosions,  although  it  has  not 
been  as  yet  adequately  recognised  as  such.  J.  Houston. 


COMMERCIAL  FABRICS  SUITABLE  FOR  DARK-ROOM 
ILLUMINATION. 

[A  communication  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.] 

The  paper  that  I  have  the  honour  to  read  before  you  tonight  was 
intended  for  our  last  meeting ;  but  as  there  was  not  sufficient  time  to 
do  justice  to  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Debenham’s  paper  upon  the  same 
subject,  and  to  receive  my  contribution,  it  was  decided  to  defer  both 
until  this  evening. 

The  tone  of  Mr.  Debenham’s  paper,  and  the  warmth  of  some  of  the 
observations  that  it  elicited  at  its  close,  brought  to  my  mind  some 
remarks  made  by  my  friend  Mr.  Bird,  at  the  meeting  on  March  28th, 
and  which  I  will  venture  to  quote.  Mr.  Bird  said  : — “  The  great  dis¬ 
crepancy  between  the  scientific  evidence  and  the  experience  of  skilled 
observers  indicates  that  something  is  wrong  somewhere.  May  it  not 
happen  that  our  knowledge  of  the  chemical  effects  of  the  spectrum  is 
not  so  exact  as  it  might  be  ?  When  some  observers  are  convinced  that 
a  light  modified  with  yellow  paper  and  a  green  glass  will  give  the 
maximum  of  luminosity  and  the  minimum  of  chemical  action,  it  is 
bewildering  to  be  assured  that  spectrum  analysis  demonstrates  the 
contrary.  Further  inquiry  is  necessary  to  clear  up  the  subject.” 
Exactly  so;  further  inquiry  is  necessary  to  clear  up  the  subject.  But 
permit  me  to  ask  is  there  any  reason  why  this  inquiry  should  not  be 
carried  on  in  a  friendly  spirit — why  it  is  necessary  that  there  should 
be  any  personal  feeling  imported  into  this  question,  or  any  question 
that  may  come  before  the  Society  ?  Is  it  not  possible  to  discuss  this 
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matter  without  ranging  ourselves  into  two  hostile  camps,  the  one  tak¬ 
ing  ruby  red  as  their  ensign,  the  other  orange?  In  my  contribution  to 
this  matter  I  mean  to  be  entirely  practical.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
carry  out  the  experiments,  the  results  of  which  I  shall  lay  before  you, 
with  a  view  to  enabling  you  to  pronounce  upon  certain  fabrics,  readily 
procurable,  a  verdict  as  to  their  suitability  in  all  respects  for  the 
illumination  of  the  photographer’s  work-room.  I  wish  to  steer  entirely 
clear  of  all  the  subjects  that  excite  so  much  feeling.  Spectral  analysis, 
coloured  glasses — whether  stained  red,  flashed,  canary,  green — are  all 
out  of  my  province.  The  materials  I  shall  recommend  are  easily  pro¬ 
curable,  easily  adaptable,  and  in  my  experience,  as  a  commercial  dry- 
plate  maker  and  user,  answer  the  purpose  most  thoroughly. 

But,  first  of  all,  great  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  hurtful  effect  of 
red  light  upon  the  eyes ;  but  it  seems  to  me  as  if  the  pei  sons  who  urge 
this  argument  imagine  that  those  who  make  and  those  who  use  dry 
plates  did  nothing  but  stare  at  their  red  light;  but  in  all  well-arranged 
works  the  eyes  of  the  workers  are  not  directed  to  the  light,  but  to  the 
work  they  have  to  do.  The  light,  whatever  it  ma.y  be,  should  be 
arranged  to  illuminate  the  work,  and  shielded  from  the  eyes.  When 
you  read  a  book  or  write  a  letter  your  eyes  are  directed  to  your  book  or 
not  to  the  light,  and  the  working  of  dry  plates  is,  or  ought  to 
o  exception  to  this  rule. 

As  to  the  real  cause  of  the  evil  Mr.  Bird,  I  think,  hit  the  matter 
exactly  when  he  said: — “There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sudden 
transition  from  dark  to  light  is  extremely  trying  to  the  eyes.”  If  we 
consider  for  a  moment  the  anatomy  of  the  eye,  we  shall  soon  see  how 
this  is.  The  iris  is  the  thin  membranous  coating,  in  the  ceutre  of 
which  is  seen  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  This  pupil  varies  in  size  according 
to  the  action  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  iris  admitting  more  or  less 
light  into  the  interior  of  the  eyeball,  and  the  diameter  of  the  pupil  is 
so  varied  from  about  Jrd  to  ^th  of  an  inch.  Now  these  muscular 
fibres,  known  as  ciliary  muscles,  are  brought  into  play  by  the  amount 
of  light  presented  to  the  eye;  the  stronger  the  light  the  more  they 
contract  the  pupil,  and  the  weaker  the  light  the  greater  is  the  dilation 
of  the  pupil.  But  these  muscles  come  into  play  comparatively  slowly. 
If  you  go  from  bright  sunlight  into  an  obscured  apartment  you  can  at 
first  see  but  little ;  in  a  short  space  of  time  the  muscles  effect  the 
dilation  of  the  pupil,  and  you  are  enabled  to  see  more  or  less  perfectly. 
On  the  contrary,  you  go  from  an  obscured  chamber  to  a  brilliant  sun¬ 
light  and  you  are  pained  and  dazzled  by  the  glare  of  light ;  but  in  a 
short  time  the  ciliary  muscles  have  succeeded  in  contracting  the  pupil 
of  the  eye,  and,  allowing  no  more  light  to  enter  than  is  requisite,  vision 
becomes  normal. 

But  here  comes  the  moral  of  the  story.  The  ciliary  muscles  act 
slowly,  and  sudden  transitions  from  obscurity  to  bright  light  are 
hurtful;  the  sudden  access  of  light  strains  the  muscles  in  the  effort  to 
rapidly  close  the  pupil.  The  remedy,  of  course,  is  to  avoid  sudden 
transitions — if  necessary,  to  wear  a  veil,  or  enclose  the  eyes  in  protectors 
of  gauze  wire  aud  coloured  glass  of  the  proper  tint  when  leaving  the 
dark-room. 

More  than  a  year  ago  I  read  a  paper  before  this  Society  upon  Photo¬ 
graphy  in  Relation  to  Colour.  It  will  probably  be  within  the  recollection 
of  those  who  heard  that  paper,  and  of  those  who  afterwards  read  it,  as 
it  appeared  in  the  Journal  cf  the  Society,  that  of  all  the  coloured  bauds 
I  exhibited  on  the  screen — which  I  have  again  placed  before  you — the 
yellow  gave  a  greater  sensation  of  brilliancy  to  the  eye,  while  its  photo¬ 
graphic  effect  upon  a  bromo-iodised  gelatine  plate  was  much  less  than 
any  of  the  other  colours.  This  fact,  to  my  mind,  showed  the  direction 
in  which  experiment  should  be  made;  for,  other  things  being  equal, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  red  light  then  so  common  for  laboratory 
illumination  was  per  se  more  trying  to  the  eyes  than  a  yellow  light. 
The  next  step  was  to  discover  material  easily  obtainable,  which  could 
be  purchased  commercially,  either  of  the  right  tint  or  capable  of  being 
made  of  the  most  suitable  tint.  After  some  search  I  have  found  a 
fabric  called  “  bookbinders’  cloth” — no  doubt  procurable  in  many  places. 
My  samples  were  procured  at  Messrs.  Berry  and  Roberts’s,  21,  Bride- 
street,  near  Ludgate  Circus.  This  fabric,  in  combination  with  a  yellow 
paper,  procurable  wholesale  of  Messrs.  Spalding  and  Hodge,  Drury- 
lane,  and  retail  at  many  dealers  in  photographic  goods,  has  given  in  my 
hands  a  diaphanous  screen  which,  whilst  having  quite  sufficient  illumi¬ 
nating  power,  is  absolutely  innocuous  to  the  most  sensitive  plate. 

To  elucidate  the  question  as  to  the  best  colour  I  fitted  up  the  lantern 
which  I  now  place  before  you.  You  will  observe  that  it  is  not  unlike  a 
magic  lantern.  It  contains  a  paraffine  lamp,  and  is  opaque  on  three 
sides;  it  has  a  double-bent  chimney  to  prevent  the  passage  of  white 
light  and  to  afford  ventilation.  The  fourth  side  carries  two  glasses, 
connected  by  a  hinge  of  cloth,  and  so  arranged  that  pieces  of  the 
material  to  be  tested  can  be  readily  placed  between  them.  When  this 
apparatus  is  used  the  lamp  is  lighted,  the  colour  or  combination  to  be 
tested  placed  between  the  glasses,  and  the  sensitive  plate  exposed  at  a 
distance  of  eighteen  inches  from  the  screen,  through  which  the  light 
from  the  lamp  must  pass  to  reach  the  plate* 

Before  going  further  permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a  chart  of 
colours  and  combinations,  with  their  symbols.  The  symbols  have  been 
written  on  pieces  of  clear  glass  the  size  of  the  sensitive  plates,  in  bold 
oharaeters,  with  opaque  varnish.  It  is  evident  that  the  portion  of  a 
sensitive  plate  underneath  the  characters  will  have  been  shielded  by 


them  from  the  light,  whilst  all  the  rest  of  the  plate  will  have  been 
exposed  to  its  full  power.  Thus,  we  shall  find  the  characters  should 
come  out  clear,  even  though  the  rest  of  the  plate  has  been  fogged  by 
the  action  of  the  coloured  light. 

The  Chart. 

Colours  and  combinations.  Symbols. 

Ruby  fabric  .  It.  F. 

Orange  ,,  .  0.  F. 

Yellow  ,,  .  Y.  F. 

Ruby  and  yellow  fabric .  It.  Y.  F. 

Orange  and  yellow  ,,  .  O.  Y.  F. 

Ruby  aud  orange  ,,  .  R.  O.  F. 

Yellow  fabric  treated  with  aurine  .  Au.  Y.  F. 

Whitepaper  ,,  .  Au.  P. 

The  above  two  in  combination .  f  ^u'  ^ 

(  and  Au.  P. 

Ditto,  but  with  two  sheets  of  the  paper  . .  |  ^ ‘  p 

I  made  also  many  experiments  with  green  fabrics  of  various  shade: , 
but  I  found  a  tremendous  loss  of  light  without  the  slightest  corres¬ 
ponding  advantage;  and,  as  I  have  no  wish  to  overload  my  paper  with 
useless  material,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  omit  all  reference  to  them, 
and  only  to  bring  before  you  those  experiments  which  tend  to  practical 
usefulness. 

1  must  now  ask  to  have  the  light  lowered,  that  I  may  p^ss  before 
the  paraffine  lamp  in  my  lantern  the  various  colours  and  combinations 
that  I  have  to  bring  before  you. 

I  place  between  the  glasses  with  which  my  lantern  is  furnished  a 
single  piece  of  the  ruby  fabric,  and  also  exhibit  the  sensitive  dry  plato 
that  has  been  exposed  for  five  minutes  to  the  light  passing  through 
this  ruby  fabric  at  a  distance  of  eighteen  inches  from  the  coloured 
screen.  Upon  the  sensitive  plate  was  imposed  a  piece  of  clear  glass 
bearing  tlie  letter  “R”  in  thick  opaque  pigments.  The  portion  of  the 
plate  under  the  letter  has  consequently  been  shielded  from  the  light, 
whilst  the  rest  of  the  plate  has  had  the  light  full  upon  it  for  the  five 
minutes.  All  the  plates  I  shall  show  you  have  been  fully  developed  for 
four  minutes  with  a  maximum  dose  of  alkali. 

You  will  see  that  the  R  comes  out  clear  upon  a  decidedly  dense 
ground,  showing  that  one  thickness  of  ruby  lets  through  a  great  deal 
of  actinic  light,  I  now  place  a  piece  of  the  orange  fabric  in  the  lantern, 
and  show  you  the  result.  You  will  notice  that  the  orange  has  been  even 
less  efficient  than  the  ruby. 

Now  we  pass  on  to  the  yellow  fabric.  You  will  notice  how  much 
brighter  the  light  appears — that  is,  there  is  much  greater  illuminating 
power;  yet  the  action  upon  the  sensitive  plate  is  actually  less  than  with 
either  the  orange  or  ruby. 

We  will  now  put  into  the  lantern  combinations  of  these  colours.  We 
will  take,  first,  ruby  and  orange.  The  result  is  still  a  considerable 
veiling  of  the  plate.  Yellow  and  orange  give  less  veil  than  ruby  and 
orange.  Ruby  and  yellow  give  less  veil  than  either  of  the  other  two — 
due,  no  doubt,  to  the  protective  power  of  the  yellow. 

It  being  quite  clear  that  yellow  gives  more  illumination,  aud  hns  at 
anyrate  as  great  a  protective  influence  on  the  plate  as  either  red  or 
orange,  I  decided  upon  adopting  yellow  as  my  standard  colour;  and  my 
experiments  were  then  directed  to  finding  materials  most  suitable  for  n 
coloured  screen — whether  fabric  or  paper,  or  a  combination  of  the  two. 

I  took  some  thin,  close-texture  white  paper,  and  coated  it  on  both 
sides  with  a  solution  of  aurine  in  varnish — dry-plate  negative  varnish 
one  ounce,  aurine  one  drachm.  This  had  the  effect  of  making  the  paper 
both  tough  and  transparent.  I  also  coated  the  yellow  fabric  with  the 
same  solution,  and  the  results  I  will  now  place  before  you. 

The  first  is  a  single  thickness  of  aurined  paper.  This  shows  the  veil 
considerably.  I  now  put  in  a  piece  of  the  yellow  fabric  treated  with 
aurine.  The  veil  is  still  there  in  a  very  slight  degree— much  less  than 
with  the  yellow  fabric  minus  tlie  aurine — the  illuminating  power  being 
about  the  same.  On  placing  the  aurine  paper  and  fabric  together  we 
get  a  screen  that  gives  a  good  illumiuation  and  affects  the  plate  very 
little.  As  a  matter  of  practical  experience  this  screen  is  perfectly  safe 
either  for  the  making  or  the  development  of  sensitive  plates. 

I  now  place  in  the  lantern  one  piece  of  yellow  fabric  and  two  pieces 
of  aurined  paper.  This  gives  a  fair  amount  of  light,  and  its  effect  upon 
the  sensitive  plate  is  absolutely  nil ;  no  trace  of  tlie  lettering  can  be 
made  out.  I  consider  this  last  combination  absolutely  perfect,  either  for 
daylight  or  artificial  light,  and  should  have  no  fear  about  working  in  a 
room  lighted  by  a  window  of  any  size  if  covered  by  these  materials. 

As  reference  has  been  made  to  the  greens,  I  tried  them  both  as  fabrics 
and  coated  glasses,  and  found  them  eminently  unsatisfactory.  "  beli¬ 
ever  a  green  can  be  got  to  have  but  little  influence  on  the  plate  it  is  always 
terribly  low  in  illuminating  power.  I  have  brought  a  few  of  my  experi¬ 
ments  to  show  you,  as  the  results  were  at  anyrate  unexpected  by  me. 

I  have  here  a  dark-green  fabric,  one  thickness.  It  allows  very  few 
illuminating  rays  to  pass,  yet  its  action  upon  the  plate  is  very  great. 
The  next  is  a  light  green — plenty  of  illiiniinaliou,  and  tlie  action  upon 
the  plate  actually  less  than  with  the  dark  green.  Darn  green  in  ccinbi- 
nation  with  orange  is  better,  but  a  lot  of  actinic  light  still  passes. 
Dark  green  with  yellow  is  a  slight  improvement  upon  the  forme/. 
Light  green  and  orange  is  actually  better  than  dark  giec-n  cr.»i  ge. 
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I  think  ifc  is  clear  that  of  the  three  colours  experimented  upon 
yellow,  red,  and  orange — yellow  has  most  illuminating  power,  combined 
with  the  least  actinic  effort  upon  the  plate.  _  I  rind,  for  practical 
purposes,  that  one  thickness  of  yellow  fabric  with  one  piece  of  paper 
treated  with  aurine  to  be  absolutely  perfect,  to  give  a  light  eompara- 
tivelv  pleasant  to  tne  eye,  and.  to  be  perfectly  innocuous  to  the  most 
sensitive  plate.  For  day  tight  i  would  advise  one  thicuneto  of  jellow 
fabric  with  two  thicknesses  of  aurine  paper  to  form  the  covering  for  a 
window  of  almost  any  size,  with  absolute  security. 

A  most  practical  and  convenient  way  of  arranging  these  materials  for 
the  window  of  a  photographic  laboratory  I  find  to  be  as  follows : — Have 
an  inner  frame  made  to  the  window,  let  the  lower  third  have  another 
frame,  which  can  be  opened  to  admit  white  light  when  necessary ;  cover 
this  third  with  one  thickness  of  yellow  fabric  and  two  thicknesses  of 
aurine  paper.  Let  the  middle  portion  have  one  thickness  of  each;  let 
the  top  portion  have  one  thickness  of  fabric.  Now,  have  a  rolling- 
blind,  made  of  American  cloth,  fitted  to  the  top  of  the  frame.  In 
taking  the  plates  from  the  packet,  placing  in  the  dark  slide,  and 
commencing  the  development,  use  only  the  light  of  the  lower  third. 
When  the  development  is  well  started  the  blind  may  be  drawn  up  two- 
thirds  of  the  way,  and  when  the  development  is  completed  the  blind 
may  be  drawn  up  entirely,  and  a  flood  of  useful  non-actinic  light  will 
pervade  the  apartment. 

In  some  such  way  as  this  the  working  of  dry  plates  will  be  found  as 
easy  and  as  pleasant  as  our  old  friend  collodion.  By  increasing  the 
quantity  of  light  gradually,  the  strain  on  the  ciliary  muscles  of  the  eye 
will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  we  shall  have  fewer  complaints  of 
damage  to  the  eyesight.  J •  R-  Sawyer. 


ON  LANDSCAPE  PHOTOGRAPHY 

[A  communication  to  the  Derby  Photographic  Society.] 

The  love  of  Nature  is  more  or  less  an  inborn  feeling  belonging  to  all 
capable  of  development  and  cultivation.  It  is  this  feeling  which  calls 
forth  the  Isaak  Waltons  of  our  day,  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  to 
wander  in  deep  tree-shaded  delis  where  the  music  of  trout-haunted 
streams  charms  the  ear,  or  along  the  margin  of  rivers,  loitering  through 
level  meadows  whose  quiet  breadth  and  beauty  delight  the  eye.  Thus 
the  angler  gets  much  of  his  pleasure  from  being  brought  face  to  face 
with  Nature  in  her  ever-varying  beauty. 

Ifc  is  not  less  so  with  the  pursuit  of  the  landscape  photographer  in  his 
search  after  the  “ beauty-spots”  of  any  locality  where  he  may  chance  to 
be  wandering;  for  surely  no  other  calling — or  amusement  only,  it  may 
be — could  bring  him  into  such  intimate  communion  with  Nature,  or 
afford  him  such  ample  opportunities  for  educating  himself  into  a 
higher  appreciation  of  the  beauty  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  I  may 
carry  out  the  simile  of  the  fisherman  and  the  photographer  further  in 
their  prospective  and  retrospective  enjoyments  ;  for  much  of  their 
pleasure  lies  in  anticipation,  as  it  also  does  in  looking  back  at  their 
journeyings.  And  as  the  fisherman  recais  his  piscatorial  victories  in 
this  and  that  stream,  and  the  many  instances  connected  therewith,  so 
does  the  photographer,  in  an  intensified  degree,  as  he  turns  over  the 
products  of  his  past  labours  and  looks  with  loving  eye  on  his  past 
achievements  with  the  camera.  Every  picture  he  has  taken  has  some 
tale  to  tell ;  and  I  know  of  no  more  pleasurable  feelings,  after  long 
years  have  passed  away,  than  those  caused  by  the  inspection  of  a  book 
of  old  prints  taken  by  one’s  self.  It  recais  the  past  more  vividly  than 
aught  else,  and  a  thousand  forgotten  events  start  up  in  the  memory, 
proving  the  exposed  plate  was  not  the  only  thing  in  which  an  impres¬ 
sion  had  been  made. 

The  advent  of  gelatine  plates  has  placed  in  our  hands  a  new  power, 
and  brought  into  the  field  a  host  of  amateurs  who  would  never  other¬ 
wise  have  entered  our  ranks.  When  we  look  back  at  the  toil  and 
labour  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago — the  cleaning  of  glass,  the  careful 
packing  of  chemicals,  baths  and  dishes,  the  difficulty  of  transporting 
them  from  place  to  place,  the  carrying  of  water,  the  smell  of  chemicals, 
and  the  slopping  in  the  stuffy  tent — one  cannot  wonder,  now  that  so 
many  difficulties  have  been  cleared  away,  at  the  great  accession  to  our 
numbers.  Even  in  those  days — all  difficulties  overcome — how  delightful 
ifc  was  to  carry  home  the  treasured  results  of  a  day’s  labour!  Collodio- 
albumen  dry  plates — all  useful  in  their  day  and  generation,  and  slow  as 
they  were  (fancy  standing  in  a  view  from  three  to  ten  minutes),  each 
had  some  advantages  over  the  wet  ones,  for  they  could  be  carried  about 
in  places  where  it  was  hopeless  to  get  your  travelling  tent. 

My  last  love  was  the  wet  plate.  It  was  little  trouble  to  prepare, 
kept  well,  and  was  slow  and  sure.  Slowness  was  its  only  fault,  and  I 
“stuck  to  my  beer”  till  only  two  years  ago,  for  I  never  had  a  better 
or  more  trustworthy  friend. 

Of  course  there  were  many  things  we  could  never  hope  to  get  with 
these  slow,  old  plates,  or  even  with  the  wet  ones.  Now  we  can  attempt 
almost  everything  with  gelatine — from  the  quietest  scene  to  the  restless 
sea- wave,  the  rushing  train  or  the  rapid  movement  of  a  galloping  horse, 
but  are  constantly  reminded  that  the  greater  the  speed  the  greater  the 
risk.  I  have  found  it  so,  for  I  have  spoilt  more  plates  during  the  last 
two  years,  since  I  gave  up  beer,  than  during  the  whole  of  my  previous 
experience. 


But  I  must  tell  you  this  is  partly  owing  to  trying  bo  many  different 
makers,  including  some  of  my  own.  Let  mo  advise  you  not  to  waste 
time  in  making  plates,  but  find  the  one  you  like  best.  Let  it 
slow  as  you  can  get  it,  and  stick  to  it.  Even  then  you  will  have  failure* 
from  the  faults  of  others,  through  uneven  coating,  &o.  Ne\ cr  mind  it 
you  want  to  make  pictures  it  leaves  you  perfci  tly  free  to  give  yonr 
whole  attention  and  time  to  the  artistic  part  of  the  work.  *it  comes 
cheaper,  and,  most  likely,  better  in  the  end. 

We  take  it,  then,  that  no  other  occupation  gives  moro  advantages  to 
its  followers  in  the  study  and  knowledge  ui  Nature  than  landscape 
photography — not  even  that  of  the  artist;  and,  though  we  have  not  the 
use  and  charm  of  colour,  nor  the  same  power  of  adaptation  and  selec¬ 
tion  as  our  brother  of  the  brush,  yet  much  can  he  done  bv  the  patieut 
and  painstaking  photographer  who  hides  his  time  and  watches  lor  the 
best  effect  before  he  secures  his  picture.  Like  the  fisherman  who  baits 
his  hook  with  that  which  is  most  likely  to  take  his  fish,  the  photo- 
grapher  baits  his  camera  with  the  best  plate  he  can  procure.  Both" 
then,  must  wait  patiently  for  the  proper  time  to  secure  their  prize.  ' 

And  now,  perhaps,  I  may  offer  a  few  words  of  advice  about  this 
“proper  time,”  and  any  other  matters  connected  with  outdoor  work 
which  1  may  think  of  as  being  useful  to  beginners  ;  for  it  is  t<»  such  only 
that  I  can  hope  to  make  this  paper  useful.  Let  us  suppose,  then  that 
you  are  fully  equipped  with  a  trustworthy  camera  and  dark  slides,  a  lens 
or  two  of  different  lengths  of  focus,  and  that  you  are  possessed  of  plenty 
of  pluck  and  patience  to  bear  up  against  adverse  conditions,  disappoint¬ 
ments,  aud  failures.  You  have  tried  your  plates  and  know  pretty  well 
how  long  such  and  such  a  lens,  with  its  smallest  stop,  takes  to 
an  ordinary  well-lighted  subject.  You  drop  from  the  train  at  some 
little  country  statiou  and  are  eager  to  begin  work.  Don’t  hurry.  Whit 
till  you  see  something  really  worth  taking,  and  then  see  that  the  light 
comes  in  the  right  direction  to  give  your  picture  the  best  effect.  A 
cross  or  side  light  is  generally  the  best,  throwing  shadows  and  bringing 
out  the  subject  in  relief.  Never  take  a  view  with  the  sun  shiniug 
plump  behind  you,  for  the  result  will  surely  be  flat  and  uninteresting” 
there  will  be  no  contrasting  light  and  shadows  to  give  the  charm  so 
essential  to  a  photograph,  which  has  no  colour  to  hide  its  shortcomings. 

In  the  early  days  of  photography  the  marvellous  amount  of  detail 
given  by  camera  work  covered  all  other  deficiencies.  Its  products  Mere 
looked  upon  as  mechanical  miracles  which  had  no  connection  whatever 
with  the  world  of  art.  It  is  not  so  now ;  and  lie  who  would  excel  in 
his  work  would  do  well  to  study  the  methods  by  which  our  best 
painters  have  produced  their  best  effects.  A  spotless  and  untouched 
negative  was  once  the. photographer’s  pride  and  boast ;  and  no  doubt  it 
tended  in  its  day  to  the  production  of  clean  and  good  mechanical  work. 
Now  science  and  art  go  hand-in-hand,  and  few,  I  presume,  will  be  con¬ 
tent  with  such  results  as  even  satisfied  the  photographer  and  his  friend. 
Hard  representations  they  were,  like  soot  and  whitewash,  with  great 
white  spaces  for  the  sky— no  clouds,  no  production  of  light  and  shade, 
such  as  I  am  thankful  to  say  is  now  required  at  our  hands.  Vertical 
lines  were  over  everything,  but  perpendicular  to  the  base  of  the  picture; 
and  sometimes  they  were  bowed  not  a  little,  so  that  a  square  tou-er 
assumed  the  shape  of  a  barrel. 

But  all  these  things  are  defects  of  the  past,  and  can  be  so  ;  and  the 
photographer  now  rejoices  in  the  possession  of  such  improved  lenses 
and  such  good  cameras  that  he  can  use  his  magic  plates — improved, 
perhaps,  more  than  anything  else— to  the  best  advantage,  and  has  little 
to  think  about  but  the  artistic  part  of  his  work.  Let  us  turn  to  another 
phase  of  the  subject.  Minute  finish  in  a  painting  and  mere  detail  in  a 
photograph  do  not  make  a  picture.  Something  more  is  looked  for. 
Elaborate  finish  in  a  painting  is  often  a  matter  of  patient,  misspent 
labour  rather  than  the  outcome  of  observant  knowledge  and  brains. 

In  a.  photograph  the  finish  is  there,  whether  you  will  it  or  not— 
every  pebble,  every  leaf,  every  twig,  and  every  blade  of  grass.  But  to 
make  your  photograph  a  work  of  art  (I  use  this  expression  advisedly ; 
for,  if  you  put  art  into  your  work,  what  else  is  it,  whether  you  use 
colours  or  chemicals  ?),  you  must  see  first  that  your  subject  composes 
well — that  is,  that  the  principal  lines  balance  each  other,  and  that  the 
distribution  of  light  and  shade  in  masses  is  harmonious  and  complete. 
“  How  is  this  to  be  done  ?”  you  say  ;  “we  cannot  move  trees  or  build¬ 
ings,  neither  can  we  turn  on  the  sunshine  in  any  direction  we  may 
wish.”  No;  but  the  camera  may  be  moved  till  the  very  best  stand¬ 
point  is  got,  the  composition  may  be  helped  by  the  introduction  of 
figures  and  appropriate  clouds,  and,  as  for  the  light  and  shade,  there  is 
no  other  way  than  taking  the  view  at  the  proper  time. 

It  has  often  been  recommended  to  give  up  a  day  to  the  study  and 
selection  of  your  subject  before  taking  out  your  camera ;  and  if  this 
were  done  more  frequently  we  should,  no  doubt,  get  better  work.  The 
two  great  points,  then,  to  aim  at  in  your  picture  are  the  composition  of 
its  main  lines  or  features  and  its  clearness  or  proper  disposition  of  light 
and  shade.  Birket  Foster’s  Pictures  of  English  Scenery  combine  finish 
with  breadth  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  go,  and  come  nearer,  perhaps,  to 
the  work  arrived  at  by  the  photographer  than  the  production  of  any 
other  artist.  I  would  recommend  this  to  your  notice.  Some  artists, 
indeed,  give  you  much  finer  effect,  with  great  breadth  in  their  treat¬ 
ment.  Study  all  you  can,  and  fuller  knowledge  will  gradually  dawn 
upon  you  as  to  what  really  makes  a  picture.  You  will  begin  to  see  the 
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operands  of  the  painter,  and  it  will  be  your  pleasure  to  follow 
ovvever  imperfectly  and  humbly.  .  . 

need  not  have  any  false  shame  in  owning  such  help  as  we  may 
et  for  the  assistance  we  receive  is  reciprocal.  Sometimes  there  is 
,rt  in  a  really  good  photographic  picture  than  painters  are  willing 
,uowled<re.  No  class  of  men  are  more  indebted  to  the  use  and 
ful  products  of  photographers  than  are  artists;  they  make  fre- 
use  and  get  much  valuable  help  and  knowledge  from  the  works 
>ften  pretend  to  despise. 

,  liext  piece  of  advice  I  have  to  offer  is  to  recommend  the  use  of  a 
,  p  )0ok  wherein  to  enter  every  plate  you  expose — the  date,  title  of 
;t,  time  of  day,  and  the  kind  of  light,  together  with  the  limit  of 
md  stop,  amount  of  exposure,  and  any  other  remarks  you  may 
worth  recording  for  future  guidance.  In  the  same  book,  upon 
dev  oping,  note  the  result.  You  will  find  this  a  valuable  book  of 
nee,  where  you  may  refresh  your  memory  when  doing  similar 
,  and  so  save  many  a  blunder.  New  beginners  are  often  surprised 
lot  a  little  perplexed,  when  developing  a  batch  of  plates,  to  find 
vith  an  exposure  of  one  or  two  seconds,  perhaps,  thoroughly 
sed,  while  another  exposed  three  times  as  long  is  only  half  clone— 
ecause  of  the  greater  difference,  not  at  first  appreciated,  in  the 
int  and  quality  of  the  light.  Compare  an  open,  sunlit  landscape, 
cuious  to  no  very  near  dark  object,  with  that  of  a  wood  scene 
■e  the  little  light  one  obtains  comes  filtered  through  green  lenses, 
where  dark  robes  of  trees  come  within  a  few  yards  of  the  lenses, 
nipare  a)so  the  taking  of  the  exterior  of  a  church  with  the  interior, 
loth  these  cases  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  light  you  are 
cing  with  is  enormous.  A  ream  of  such  extreme  experiences  in 
■  note-book  is  most  valuable.  A  while  ago  I  recommended  the  use 
be  slowest  gelatine  plate  you  can  get  because  I  think  they  are 
ible  of  producing  the  most  uniformly  good  work,  and  are  more 
liveable  in  development;  neither  is  there  the  same  danger  of  getting 
t;  u  fogged  if  you  use  a  bag  to  change  them  in,  as  I  sometimes  do. 
peaking  of  a  changing-bag  :  I  may  say  you  will  find  this  a  very 
'ul  article  ;  for,  besides  its  first  use,,  it  serves  as  a  large  focussing- 

h.  and  a  protection  from  rain.  But  take  an  umbrella  with  you  on 
r  journeys  by  all  means.  It  packs  easily  with  the  legs  of  your 
lera,  can  be  tied  to  them  when  not  wanted,  and  will  often  be  found 
ful  to  shade  the  lens  or  yourself  from  the  sun.  Many  a  time  in 
ing  buildings,  or,  may  be,  a  railway  bridge  in  some  exposed  situa- 

i,  an  umbrella  has  been" a  good  friend  in  warding  off  the  wind  and 
venting  vibration  or  the  overturning  even  of  the  camera. 

’ake  also  with  you  on  every  journey  a  piece  of  string.  No  plioto- 
plier  should  ever  stir  from  home  without  it.  I  once  had  the  shutter 
i  15  x  12  dark  slide  blown  back,  snapped  off,  and  carried  twenty 
ds  away  while  stooping  for  a  stone  to  weight  it  down,  because  I  had 
gotten  my  string.  These  are  apparently  small  and  trivial  matters, 
I  have  recorded  a  case  in  Camera  Catastrophes,  published  in  one  of  the 
lanacs,  where  a  piece  of  string  saved  me  from  the  loss  of  many  pounds, 
have  only  lightly  touched  on  a  few  points  relating  chiefly  to  the 
stic  side  of  photography.  The  subject  is  a  wide  one  and  cannot  be 
npassed  within  the  limits  of  a  single  paper.  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson 
R  recently  published  a  clever  little  book,  called  Picture-making  by 
jiolography,  where  you  may  find  many  valuable  instructions — more 
]  rticularly,  perhaps,  as  to  grouping  figures  in  landscapes,  which  will 
d  you  much  further  on  in  the  path  I  have  pointed  out. 

Richard  Keene. 
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R.  DEBENHAM  ON  “THE  ILLUMINATION  OF  THE 
DARK  ROOM.” 

[A  communication  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.] 

T  the  last  meeting  of  this  Society,  when  Mr.  Debenham  read  his 
iper  on  The  Illumination  of  the  Dark  Room,  I  brought  up  the  result 
t  a  few  experiments  in  connection  with  this  discussion,  but  the  late- 
ess  of  the  hour  prevented  me  bringing  them  forward.  I  wish  to  do  so 
ow,  and  am  desirous,  at  the  same  time,  of  drawing  attention  to  a  few 
•obits  in  Mr.  Debenham’s  communication. 

Here  is  the  result  of  an  experiment  to  which  I  referred  in  the  dis- 
sussion  on  Captain  Abney’s  paper.  A  negative  is  formed  of  one  and 
uwo  thicknesses  of  orange  paper  and  canary  medium  placed  side  by 
side.  The  common  orange  paper  lets  through,  it  will  be  seen,  much 
more  light  than  the  canary  medium.  Here  is  a  transparency  taken  by 
contact,  the  source  of  illumination  being  an  ordinary  paraffine  candle  at 
a.  distance  of  twelve  inches.  At  a  first  glance  the  orange  paper  seems 
to  have  the  best  of  it,  but  it  will  be  found  on  closer  inspection  that  the 
inequalities  in  its  texture  brings  it  down  to  about  the  same  level  as  the 
canary  medium.  With  two  thicknesses  the  canary  medium  lias  a  slight 
advantage  in  protective  power;  but  tbe  superiority  of  the  orange  paper 
in  the  illuminating  power  of  the  light  transmitted  is  most  marked.  I 
show  here  a  similar  experiment  with  canary  medium,  orange  paper,  and 
the  yellow  paper  which  Mr.  Debenham  uses  in  his  lamp.  The  latter  is 
a  thin  paper  of  very  uneven  texture,  but  it  is  a  decided  improvement 
-on  canary  medium.  Three  thicknesses  transmit  as  much  illuminating 
|  power  as  two  thicknesses  of  orange  paper,  the  two  thicknesses  of 
orange  paper  being  the  safer  medium,  though  only  slightly  so,  The 


weak  point,  however,  in  all  papers  and  fabrics  is  that  so  much  of  their 
safety  is  due  to  general  absorption. 

Here  is  a  comparison  of  orange  paper  with  three  coloured  glasses. 
Holes  were  cut  in  a  sheet  of  orange  paper,  a  little  smaller  than  the 
pieces  of  glass,  but  corresponding  in  shape.  The  paper  was  then 
placed  on  a  gelatine  plate,  with  the  coloured  glasses  covering  the  hole-. 
The  edges  of  the  plate  were  then  protected  with  black  velvet  placed 
loosely  round,  and  the  whole  presented  square  to  a  fish-tail  gas  dame  at 
a  distance  of  four  feet.  Where  the  plate  was  only  protected  by  orange 
paper  (which  has  already  been  shown  to  be  about  equal  in  protective 
power  to  canary  medium,  by  gas  or  candle  light)  the  light  has  had  a 
considerable  effect.  A  slight  effect  has  been  produced  on  the  part  pro¬ 
tected  by  stained  red  glass.  The  second  glass— an  orange  glass,  some¬ 
times  called  “stained  red” — shows  protective  power  very  little  superior 
to  that  of  the  orange  paper.  The  third  glass  is  a  piece  of  very  dense 
ruby,  equal  in  tint  to  about  three  thicknesses  of  the  ordinary  ruby 
glass.  The  exposure  was  not  sufficiently  prolonged  to  produce  any 
appreciable  effect  through  it,  but  its  safety  is  purchased  at  the  expense 
of  illuminating  power. 

I  have  here  a  piece  of  the  stained  red  glass  used  in  this  ex-perimeut. 
A  portion  of  the  surface  at  each  end  had  been  removed,  leaving  tbe 
centre  untouched. 

Here  is  a  plate  which  was  exposed  beneath  it.  The  part  protected 
by  the  central  portion  of  the  glass  remains  untouched  with  an  exposure 
sufficient  to  impress  the  two  ends.  This  slip  of  glass  forms  part  of  a 
large  piece  I  obtained  from  a  glass  merchant  at  Kensington,  and  it  is 
similar  to  the  stained  red  glass  used  by  Captain  Abney,  which  was 
labelled  “Chance’s  stained  red.”  In  his  paper  of  March  last,  Captain 
Abney  makes  use  of  the  expression — “I  do  not  mean  orange  or  flashed 
silver  glass,  which  is  often  spoken  of  as  stained  red.”  Before  making 
any  experiments,  therefore,  Mr.  Debenham  should  have  endeavoured 
to  obtain  the  precise  glass  which  Captain  Abney  used.  Instead  of 
doing  so,  he  obtained  a  glass  which  he  himself  describes  as  a  silver 
flashed  glass.  In  a  communication  to  the  Society  in  February,  1883, 
Captaiu  Abney  describes  this  silver  flashed  glass  as  unsafe,  inasmuch  as 
it  lets  through  some  ultra-violet  rays.  The  reason  why  Mr.  Debenhan 
found  cathedral  green  a  more  protective  supplement  to  it  than  cobalt 
glass  is  therefore  apparent.  Cobalt  glass  lets  these  ultra-violet  lays 
pass  through,  and  cathedral  green  cuts  them  off.  1  may  here  mention 
that  the  rays  which  produce  the  greatest  effect  on  bromide  of  silver  are 
generally  recognised  to  be  in  the  dark  blue,  not  in  the  violet  and  ultra¬ 
violet,  as  Mr.  Debenham  states  in  his  communication.  In  the  experi¬ 
ment  by  which  Mr.  Debenham  endeavoured  to  show  the  inferiority 
of  stained  red  glass  to  canary  medium,  had  he  used  the  glass  recom¬ 
mended  by  Captain  Abney  he  would  have  obtained  some  such  result 
as  I  now  pass  round.  Here  stained  red  shows  itself  superior  to  orange 
paper,  orange  paper  to  canary  medium,  canary  medium  to  orange  glass, 
whilst  the  thinner  flashed  silver  appears  very  bad  indeed.  This  was 
taken  by  lamplight,  and  is  a  fairer  test  than  that  given  by  Mr. 
Debenham  ;  for  photographers  do  not  use  a  light  so  rich  in  rays  of  high 
refrangibility  as  that  emitted  by  burning  magnesium.  But  even  when 
so  actinic  a  light  as  that  given  by  magnesium  ribbon  is  used,  the  stained 
red  holds  its  own,  and  the  others  appear  in  the  same  order.  As  might 
be  expected,  a  much  stronger  impression  has  been  produced  through  the 
orange  glass  on  account  of  the  richness  of  the  light  in  ultra-violet  rays. 

One  word  in  reference  to  green  glass.  I  have  seen  no  green  glass 
that  does  not  let  any  blue  light  through,  and  photographers  will  do  well 
to  follow  Mr.  Debenham’s  advice  to  take  “obvious  precautions  "  when 
using  a  lamp — part  of  the  light  from  which  comes  through  green  glass, 
unsupplemented  with  any  other  colour-absorbing  medium.  In  Mr. 
Debenham’s  arrangement  for  using  twro  lanterns — one  glazed  with  orange- 
red,  and  the  other  with  green — the  approximation  to  white  light  is 
produced  not  by  the  mixture  of  red  and  green  rays  only,  but  by  a 
mixture  of  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  blue  rays. 
Such  a  mixture  of  coloured  rays  is  not  unlike  that  which  passes  through 
canary  medium,  excepting  that  it  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  blue 
rays,  and  is  therefore  less  safe,  and  at  the  same  time  whiter. 

I  beg,  finally,  to  refer  to  a  previous  discussion  in  this  room,  when  Mr. 
Debenham  corrected  me  for  making  use  of  the  expression  “cathedral 
green.”  I  have  since  found  that  that  expiessiou  is  in  common  use 
amongst  glass  merchants,  one  of  whom  showed  me  a  transparent  glas« 
which  he  called  “cathedral  white.”  As  I  see  such  glasses  are  quoted  in 
Chance’s  list  as  “cathedral  tints,”  not  “tinted  cathedral  glass,  1 
consider  that  myself  aud  others  that  have  spoken  of  “  cathedral  green 
were  perfectly  justified  in  usiug  the  expression. 

C.  Ray  Woods. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Exhibition  of  this  Society,  for  1 SS 4,  will  be  held  in  the  (»allcry  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  5  A,  Pall  Mall  East, 
London,  S.W.  It  will  be  inaugurated  by  a  conversazione,  open  to 
members  and  their  friends,  at  8  p.m.,  on  Saturday  evening,  the  4th  ot 
October.  The  Exhibition  will  remain  open  daily  (Sundays  except* d, 
from  Monday,  fiih  of  October,  until  Thursday,  13th  of  November  Ail 
packing-cases  must  be  sent  (carriage  paid),  addressed  to  the  “  Photo- 
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graphic  Society  of  Great  Britain,”  care  of  Mr.  James  Bourlet,  1 1 ,  Nassau- 
street  Middlesex  Hospital,  London.  They  may  be  sent  before,  but  must 
arrive  not  later  than  Thursday,  September  25th.  No  packing-cases  can 
be  received  at  the  Gallery.  Pictures  by  hand  will  be  received  at  the 
Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  on  Thursday,  September  25th,  until  9  p.m. 

Photographic  transparencies  will  be  shown  with  the  Society’s  optical 
lantern  on  Monday  evenings  during  the  Exhibition.  .  Slides  (which 
must  not  exceed  3£  inches  in  height)  must  be  sent  in  either  on  ox- 
before  Thursday,  September  25th  (to  conxe  with  other  exhibits  before 
the  judges  of  awards),  and  will  only  be  eligible  for  award  when  both  the 
negatives  and  slides  are  the  work  of  the  exhibitor.  Each  exhibitor  must 
send  a  letter  of  advice  containing  a  description  of  each  picture,  as  also  a 
statement  of  process  and  any  further  detail,  to  be  inserted  in  the  cata¬ 
logue  (and  it  is  suggested  that  when  the  work  shown  is  taken  by  a  special 
process,  pi-epared  and  made  by  the  exhibitor,  information  as  to  par¬ 
ticulars  should  be  communicated),  addressed  to  the  “Hon.  Secretary,” 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.  YV . 

Bij  Order  of  the  Council.—  The  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the 
Exhibition  are  to  be  strictly  adhered  to,  therefore  no  picture  will  be 
received  after  nine  o’clock  p.m.,  on  Thursday,  September  25th. 

Medals  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  judges  for  artistic,  scien¬ 
tific,  and  technical  excellence,  and  the  judges  are  instructed  to  x-eserve 
three  medals  for  portrait  or  figure  subjects,  and  one  for  lantern  trans¬ 
parencies  (if  they  find  them  worthy  of  awards). 

The  judges  will  consist  of  the  following  gentlemen  The  President 
of  the  Society— James  Glaisher,  F.B.S.,  E.R.A.S.,  &c.;  three  members 
of  the  Council — William  Bedford,  William  F.  Donkin,  M.A.,  F.C.S., 
F.I.C.,  William  England;  three  members  of  the  Society— John  E. 
Mayall,  F.C.S.,  F.R.M.S.,  William  Mayland,  Andrew  Pringle. 

Any  further  information  respecting  the  Exhibition  and  lantern  slides 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  Edwin  Cocking,  57, 
Queen’s-road,  Peckham,  S.E. 


ROYAL  CORNWALL  POLYTECHNIC  SOCIETY. 

The  fifty-first  anuual  report  of  this  Society  is  before  us,  and  contains 
the  usual  mass  of  technical  information  in  the  shape  of  judges’  reports 
on  the  exhibits  in  the  different  departments  at  the  last  exhibition. 

The  exhibition  of  the  current  year  will  be  opened  at  the  Polytechnic 
Hall,  Falmouth,  on  Tuesday,  August  12th,  and  all  pictures  for  ex¬ 
hibition  must  be  delivered  at  the  Hall  not  later  than  Tuesday,  August 
5th.  The  following  is  the  list  of  pi'izes  offered  : — 

Professional  Photographers. — Medals  are  offei-ed  by  the  Society  for 
meritorious  productions  in  the  following  subjects: — 1,  Landscapes;  2, 
Portraits;  3,  Composition  Pictures;  4,  Instantaneous  Pictures;  5,  In¬ 
teriors;  fi,  Transparencies  for  Lantern  or  Window  Decoration;  7,  Pic¬ 
tures  by  Improved  Pi-ocesses;  8,  Enlargements.  All  enlargements  for 
competition  must  be  the  work  of  the  exhibitor. 

Amateurs. — Medals  are  offered  for  meritorious  productions  in  this 
department. 

Photographic  Appliances. — Medals  are  offered  for  impi-oved  apparatus 
and  appliances,  including  magic  lantern  apparatus,  &c.  All  exhibits  in 
this  department  must  be  accompanied  by  a  written  explanation  of  their 
specialities. 

Further  particulars  may,  as  usual,  be  obtained  from  Mr.  William 
Brooks,  Laurel  Villa,  Wray  Park,  Reigate. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  9,792. — “Propelling  and  Repelling  and  Self-Centering  of  Photo- 
Transparencies  and  Views.”  R.  R.  Beard. — Dated  July  5,  1884. 

No.  9,899. — “Photograph  Stand.”  (Complete  specification.)  L.  A. 
Groth;  communicated  by  T.  Munch. — Dated  July  8,  1884. 

No.  9,914. — “Vignetting  Apparatus  for  Photographic  Printing-Frames.” 
E.  I).  Adcock. — Dated  July  8, 1884. 

PATENT  SEALED,  July  1,  1884. 

No.  5,353. —  “Improvements  in _  Photographic  Exchange  Boxes,  with 
Sleeve  for  Preventing  the  Penetration  of  Light  to  the  Plates.”  Heinrich 
Kayser,  Ph.D.,  Berlin. — Dated  March  24,  1884. 

Putting  Designs  Upon  Glass,  &c. 

Specification  by  William  Henry  Warren,  Artist,  5,  Suffolk-place, 
Pall  Mall,  London. 

Mv  invention  relates  to  a  method  of  repeating  or  duplicating  designs 
upon  glass  or  other  material,  whereby  I  am  enabled  to  make  exact  copies 
at  comparatively  small  cost. 

I  take  a  design  etched  upon  the  fiat  surface  of  glass  in  the  ordinary  way 
with  acid,  the  etched  portions  being  filled  up  (say)  with  lampblack  ground 
in  light  furniture  varnish  to  a  thin  paste,  in  the  proportion  of  about  one- 
third  of  lampblack  to  two  -  thirds  of  the  varnish ;  or  I  may  use  any 
suitable  colouring  material  for  filling  up ;  or  I  take  a  design  in  open  work 
upon  a  flat  surface  of  any  material  through  parts  of  which  the  light 


cannot  penetrate;  or  I  take  a  plate  of  glass  upon  which  u  d, -i 
simply  traced  in  any  colour. 

This  design,  hereinafter  termed  the  original,  I  place  against  a  p] 
glass  preferably  white  ;  but  in  some  cases  I  use  coloured  plate  ° 
against  any  other  flat  surface  previously  coated  with  a  preparation  hi  r 
that  hereinafter  described,  and  I  expose  them  to  light  during  (say)  * 
two  hours,  taking  care  to  place  the  plates  at  such  an  angle  tlla  1 
strongest  light  obtainable  is  thrown  upon  them.  I  prefer  exposin' 1** 
plain  side  of  the  original  to  the  light. 

I  find  that  ordinary  daylight  will  give  me  the  desired  result;  but  elt  |j  I 
or  any  suitable  artificial  light  may  be  used. 

After  being  thus  exposed  l  remove  the  original  and  immediately  i 
the  plate  of  glass  or  other  material,  hereinafter  termed  the  duplical 
xi  darkened  room,  where  it  may  be  kept  until  required  for  further  m  ™ 
tions. 

When  the  duplicate  prepared  as  above  described  lias  remained 
ciently  long  in  the  darkened  room  (1  have  found  half-an-hour  sufli 
most  cases,  but  this  will  be  varied  as  experience  may  suggest),  I  renna  t 
and  brush  over  lightly  with  turpentine,  benzino,  or  kerosine  or  coal  I 
together  or  combined,  or  any  equivalent  which  will  remove  such  j^rt 
of  the  coating  with  which  this  duplicate  vvxv.s  prepared  as  have  nut  > 
acted  upon  by  the  light ;  while  the  parts  which  have  been  exposed  to (, 
light  remaining  hard  will  not  be  removed  by  this  brushing,  but  will  for 
duplicate  design  or  copy. 

I  then  wash  the  duplicate  thoroughly  clean  with  soapy  water  dr 
w  ith  fine  sawdust,  and  dust  it  lightly  with  a  feather  duster. 

Any  indentations  or  slight  recesses  which  have  been  formed  in 
duplicate  by  this  brushing,  or  otherwise,  1  now-  fill  up  with  ordiml 
asphaltum  or  tracing  colour,  as  is  well  known  to  embossers  upon  glas*. 

The  design  being  now  duplicated  upon  the  glass  with  even  greater  e\n 
ness  than  if  it  had  been  traced  by  hand  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  iu  a« 
paratively  very  short  time  and  at  immeasurably  less  cost,  it  may  be  siin] 
painted,  gilt,  silvered,  or  otherwise  prepared ;  or  it  may  be  embossed 
etching  with  acid  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

That  is  to  say,  I  build  around  the  duplicate  a  w-all  of  wax,  or  I  nimp 
coat  the  back  of  this  plate  or  sheet  with  wax,  and  place  in  a  tank  cental 
ing  an  acid — say  fluoric  acid — of  the  strength  usually  employed  by  ei 
bossers  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cover  it  sufficiently  to  permit  the  acid  ( 
eat  clean  into  the  plate  or  sheet  to  the  depth  desired.  I  then  pour  the  aci< 
off  and  wash  clean  in  cold  water,  and  the  plate  or  sheet  is  ready  forplacin; 
in  a  window  sasli  or  for  any  other  application. 

I  would  here  observe  that  in  preparing  an  original  design  upon  ordinal 
sheet  glass  I  prefer  to  trace  upon  what  is  known  as  the  round  or  conve 
side  of  the  sheet;  also  that  I  preferably  coat  the  convex  side  of  the  sheeto 
to  which  I  am  going  to  repeat  the  design  with  my  novel  preparation,  s 
that  there  may  be  no  space  between  the  sheets  when  placed  against  eac 
other  into  which  light  might  penetrate.  Where  plate  glass  is  used  it  i 
obvious  that  either  surface  may  be  employed. 

It  will  be  understood  that  by  my  process  I  am  enabled  to  repeat  th 
design  any  number  of  times,  taking  it  either  from  the  original  traced  desig 
or  from  the  copy  already  produced. 

In  some  cases  I  take  a  design,  not  etched  but  simply  traced  in  colou 
upon  the  glass,  and  duplicate  it  by  the  same  method  ;  or  I  take  any  open' 
work  pattern — say  a  piece  of  lace — and  copy  it  upon  glass  or  other  materia 
by  coating  this  glass  or  other  material  with  a  preparation  or  compositi"  ; 
such  as  is  hereinafter  described,  and  by  exposing  tne  two  together  to  ligh 
and  operating  as  above  described. 

The  novel  preparation,  which  I  find  may  be  advantageously  used  fo 
coating  the  plate  upon  which  the  duplicate  design  is  to  be  produced  befor 
exposing  it  to  the  light,  hereinafter  called  Mixture  III.,  I  compose  in  th 
following  manner  :  - 

I  take,  firstly,  asphaltum  (I  have  found  what  is  known  as  dry  Egyptiai 
asphaltum  to  answer  best),  say  twenty  pounds  in  weight,  and  place  it  i 
any  suitable  cooking  vessel — preferably  heated  by  steam.  I  then  mix  i 
with  turpentine  until  it  forms  a  thick  paste,  and  boil  it  for  about  fiv 
hours  at  a  moderate  heat.  I  then  remove  the  vessel  and  allow  the  mixtur  > 
to  cool  sufficiently  to  permit  me  to  thin  it  down  with  turpentine  to  th 
consistency  of  ordinary  paint,  and,  finally,  I  strain  it  through  a  fine  siev 
into  a  clean  can  or  receptacle. 

I  then  take  (say)  two  pounds  of  dry  pulverised  bichromate  of  potasl 
and  about  a-quarter  of  a  pound  of  tartaric  acid,  grind  the  two  together 
fine  in  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  put  this  into  a  can,  bottle,  or  other  vessel 
which  I  close  as  hermetically  as  I  conveniently  can  and  set  aside  in  a  dart 
place  until  I  require  a  portion  of  it. 

I  then  prepare  the  following  mixtures 

Mixture  No.  I. 


Alcohol .  1  quart. 

Tartaric  acid  . .  1^  pound. 

Crude  bichromate  of  potash  . .  ^  ounce. 


The  whole  to  be  well  shaken  together. 
Mixture  No.  II. 


Alcohol . . .  1  quart. 

Tartaric  acid  .  £  pound. 

Mixture  No.  I . . .  §  gill. 

The  whole  to  be  well  shaken  together. 

Mixture  No.  III. 

Varnish,  such  as  light  furniture  varnish  .  h  pint. 

Asphaltum,  prepared  as  above  described  .  §  ,, 

Dry  bichromate  of  potash,  previously  ground  fine 

in  turpentine  to  form  a  paste  as  above  described  1  gill. 

Lampblack,  dissolved  in  one  ounce  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  No.  II .  1  tablespoonful. 

This  mixture  No.  III.,  having  been  well  stirred  and  thoroughly  combined, 
should  be  covered  up  and  {placed  away  iu  a  dark  room  for  about  five  hours 
to  permit  it  to  settle.  The  liquid  may  then  be  perured  into  "another  vessel  and 
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ready  for  application  with  a  brush  upon  the  plate  upon  which  the 
is  to  be  duplicated  as  hereinbefore  described. 

relative  proportions  above  given  are  not  absolute,  but  such  as  X  have 
to  answer  well  in  practice,  and,  as  is  obvious, _ the  mixtures  and  their 
ients  may  be  prepared  in  any  quantity  required  Again  :  for  Borne 
ingredients  equivalents  may  be  employed,  but  those  specified  will 

.  f<{  id  successful  in  practice.  .  .  .  .  ,  ,  .  ,  , 

V  my  preparations  should  be  kept  m  the  dark,  and  protected  from  air 
;ht  as  much  as  possible.  ,  . 

iug  now  described  the  nature  of  my  said  invention,  and  m  what 
r  the  same  is  or  may  be  performed,  what  I  claim  and  desire  to 
cu  by  letters  patent  is  ...  „  ^ 

he  method  of  duplicating  or  copying  designs’ upon  Hat  surfaces  of 

Iasi 
2 

irf. 
u  bs 
3. 


rom  a  design  previously  etched  upon  glass,  substantially  as  described, 
he  manufacture  of  ornamental  plates  of  glass  by  applying  to  their 
js  duplicates  or  copies  of  previously-prepared  or  existing  designs, 
ntially  as  described. 

'he  within-described  preparation  or  composition  used  for  coating  the 
’f  2  upon  which  the  design  is  to  be  put,  compounded  of  ingredients 
UC1  g  hereinbefore  described  in  about  the  relative  proportions,  quantities, 
i  cl  lanner  set  forth  and  specified. 

Improvements  in  Colouring  Photographic  Prints. 

D  specification  of  William  Blair  Anderson,  photographer,  Union- 
terrace,  Aberdeen. 

£  .ke  an  unmounted  print  (which  has  been  previously  toned,  fixed,  and 
.  t,  d  in  the  usual  manner)  and  mount  it  on  a  plate  of  opal  glass  or  other 
i".  e  red  surface.  After  pressing  out  all  air-bells  it  is  allowed  to  dry. 

1  iu  a{ter  the  plate  is  heated,  and  bees’-wax,  paraffine,  naphtha,  or  other 
snbmce  applied  till  the  print  is  perfectly  transparent.  The  superfluous 
•w  r  other  substance  is  then  wiped  off  with  a  cloth,  and  when  cool  the 
la  gently  polished  with  a  silk  handkerchief  or  other  suitable  soft 
Ha'ial,  when  it  is  ready  for  being  coloured  or  painted  in  monochrome, 

.  ,h  l  is  done  by  the  application  of  oil  colours  according  to  the  effect  desired. 

]  ving  nov/'  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  my 
.  li  nvention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  I  declare 
lu  what  I  claim  is  The  absolute  and  exclusive  right  to  take  an  uu- 
;.io  ted  print  (which  has  been  previously  toned  and  fixed  in  the  usual 
,ia  er)  and  to  mount  it  on  a  plate  of  opal  glass  or  other  suitable  or  pre- 
pa  surface,  and,  after  pressing  out  all  air-bolls  and  allowing  the  same  to 
drj  ;o  heatjthe  plate  and  apply  bees’- wax,  paraffine,  naphtha,  or  other  sub- 
sta  3  until  the  print  is  perfectly  transparent.  Then  to  wipe  off  the  super- 
1,  an  wax  or  other  substance;  and,  when  cool  and  gently  polished,  to 
cole  according  to  the  effect  desired  by  the  application  of  oil  colours. 

RUMINATING  BY  MEANS  OP  THE  INCANDESCENCE  OP  REFRACTORY 

Substances. 

By  Otto  Fahnehjelm,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

1  k  object  of  this  invention  is  the  production  of  light  of  superior  quality 
by  nvenient  and  economical  means. 

/  d  this  invention  relates  first  to  the  manufacture  of  suitable  refractory 
-  braces  in  the  form  of  small  wire  pins  or  lamellce,  those  being  fixed  in 
nil )le  holders  that  they  may  be  capable  of  the  necessary  adjustment; 
and  secondly,  to  a  method  of  causing  the  incandescence  of  these  refractory 
-nb  races  so  prepared  and  arranged  by  the  action  of  the  heat  caused  by 
the imbustion  of  the  mixture  of  gases,  commonly  known  as  “  water  gas” 
in  ■,  at  the  ordinary  pressure  and  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  the 
■  in  sphere. 

I  ving  thus  stated  the  nature  of  the  said  invention,  I  proceed  to  describe 
the  tanner  of  carrying  it  into  effect. 

I?  substances  out  of  which  the  small  wire,  pins,  or  lamelloe  are  con- 
,'tv  ed  are  refractory  oxides,  such  as  those  of  magnesium,  calcium, 
miiium,  or  silicon,  either  singly  or  mixed  together  in  suitable  propor- 
mn  magnesia  has  been  found  to  be  generally  preferable. 

j  lonvenient  method  of  manufacturing  the  small  wires,  pins,  or  lamellce 
is  1  well  mixing  the  finely-powdered  oxide  with  a  solution  of  starch,  gum, 
or  her  gelatinous  substance,  in  such  proportions  as  to  obtain  a  plastic 
mu.  By  pressing  this  through  a  small  hole  or  die,  or  by  other  suitable 
nulls,  a  thread  may  be  obtained  of  a  thickness  corresponding  with  that 
of  ie  desired  wires,  pins,  or  lamellce.  This  thread  while  still  soft  may  be 
cu  nto  pieces  of  the  required  length,  and  these  may  be  mads  straight  or 
be  into  any  suitable  form. 

'  iis  should  then  be  dried  and  afterwards  burnt  at  a  high  temperature. 
If  e  burning  be  omitted  the  said  wires,  pins,  or  lamellce  are  liable  to  twist 
an  bend  when  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  “  water  gas”  flame. 

number  of  these  small  wires,  pins,  or  lamellce  are  fixed  in  rows  or 
riip  in  a  socket  or  other  suitable  arrangement,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  accu- 
ra  adjustment  in  order  to  obtain  the  full  effect  of. the  heat.  Such  an 
ag-egation  of  wires,  pins,  or  lamellce  is  termed  a  “comb.” 

pe  socket  is  preferably  constructed  of  iron,  brass,  or  other  suitable 
mil,  and  may  be  in  section  of  a  shape  of  all,  It  is  filled  with  a  plastic 
in  3,  such  as  damp  clay  or  magnesia,  and  the  wires,  pins,  or  lamelloe  are 
in  1  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  desirable  by  inserting  one  end  in  the  soft 
in  3,  which  is  afterwards  well  dried. 

lese  sockets  may  be  straight,  curved,  or  circular,  according  to  the  kind 
of  ame  to  the  action  of  which  it  is  intended  to  subject  the  wires,  pins,  or 
la'  slice ;  and  they  should  be  provided  with  ears,  loops,  or  other  suitable 
ai’  ngeuaents^for  fixing  them  to  a  support,  by  which  they  are  suspended  in 
th  lame.  _  This  support  must  be  capable  of  being  moved  at  will  in  every 
diction,  in  order  that  the  necessary  adjustments  of  the  comb  may  be 
theby  obtained. 

the  wires,  pins,  or  lamellce  are  bent  into  the  form  of  loops,  a  comb 
in  be  formed  by  arranging  them  on  a  metal  wire  or  hook.  In  any  case 
th  .vires,  pins,  lamellae,  or  combs  must  be  so  arranged  on  the  supports  that 
th  may  be  easily  replaced,  because  at  the  high  temperature  of  the  “  water 


gas”  flame  all  the  refractory  substances  of  which  they  are  composed  aie 
more  or  less  volatile. 

The  modes  of  producing  “water  gas”  are  well  known,  and  have  been 
made  the  subjects  of  several  patents.  A  convenient  method  of  production 
is  by  passing  steam  over  coal  or  coke  at  a  high  temperature;  the  mixture  of 
gases  thereby  produced  consists  principally  of  hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide. 

This  “  water  gas  ”  may  be  conveniently  burnt  in  gas  burners  of  the  foim 
generally  used  for  the  combustion  of  ordinary  illuminating  coal  gas ;  the 
description  of  burner  which  has  been  found  preferable  is  that  know  n  as  a 
fish-tail  burner. 

Certain  drawings  show  convenient  arrangements  of  the  apparatus.  One 
of  these  represents  a  frame  made  of  iron,  brass,  or  other  suitable  metal. 
In  section  it  has  the  form  of  U.  It  is  filled  with  a  plastic  mass,  such  as 
moist  clay  or  magnesia,  and  straight  pins  are  arranged  in  one  or  more  rows 
by  inserting  one  end  in  the  soft  mass,  which  is  afterwards  dried.  These 
frames  may  be  straight  or  curved.  They  are  provided  with  means  of 
attachment  to  a  support.  These  are  ears  or  loops,  or  a  clip.  The  pins  are 
arranged  vertically  or  horizontally. 

In  the  latter  case,  when  the  pins  are  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  “  water- 
gas  ”  flame,  they  bend  and  assume  a  vertical  position. 

A  different  arrangement  is  shown,  in  which  loops  or  hair  pins  of  refrac¬ 
tory  material  are  suspended  on  a  hook. 

The  supports  to  which  the  refractory  substances  are  attached  can  be 
made  capable  of  the  necessary  adjustment  by  means  of  some  such  con¬ 
venient  arrangement  of  screws  as  shown  in  the  drawings. 

The  claim  is  as  follows : — First.  The  manufacture  of  wires,  pins,  or  lauiello 
composed  of  magnesia,  lime,  zirconia,  silica,  or  other  suitable  refractory  or 
fireproof  oxide,  either  singly  or  mixed  together  in  forms  suitable  for  incan¬ 
descence  when  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  “  water  gas”  flame  substantially  a-> 
described.  And,  secondly.  The  use  for  the  production  of  light  by  incan 
descence  of  oxides  of  magnesium,  calcium,  zirconium,  silicon,  or  other 
similar  refractory  or  fireproof  oxides,  either  singly  or  mixed  together,  when 
such  oxides  are  formed  into  wires,  pins,  lamellce,  or  other  similar  shapes, 
the  oxides  being  acted  on  by  the  heat  of  the  flame  of  11  water  gas  "  burning 
in  the  air  at  the  ordinary  pressure  and  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of 
the  atmosphere  substantially  as  described. 


JilRttngs  of  tomtits. 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK 


Date  of  Meeting. 


July  15 
„  16 
„  17 


Name  of  Society. 


Bolton  Club . 

Photographic  Club  . . . 
London  and  Provincial 


Hace  of  Meeting. 


The  Studio,  Chancery-lane. 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street. 
Masons’  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  3rd  instant,  Mr.  W,  K. 
Burton  occupied  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  Beach,  of  the  Scientific 
American ,  and  secretary  of  the  newly-formed  Amateur  Photographic 
Society  of  New  York,  In  addition  to  referring  to  the  proposed  exchanges 
of  minutes,  and  to  a  cordial  invitation  to  any  of  the  members  of  the 
Society  who  might  be  visiting  New  York,  Mr.  Beach  described  particularly 
some  experiments  with  a  modified  developer,  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton,  the 
formula  for  which  is  as  follow's: — 

No.  1. 

Water  .  12  ounces. 

Formic  acid  .  12  minims. 

Pyro .  48  grains. 

No.  2. 

Dry  carbonate  of  soda .  3  ounces. 

Carbonate  of  potash . 3  ,, 

Sulphite  of  soda . 3  ,, 

Water  .  40  ,, 

To  develope:  take  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  water,  a-quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  the  alkali  solution  No.  2,  and  one  ounce  of  No.  1.  It  was  stated 
that  great  latitude  w-as  allowable  with  this  developer,  and  that  of  two 
negatives — one  of  which  had  received  thirty  seconds’  exposure,  and  the 
other  only  two  seconds  on  the  same  subject — it  was  impossible  to  tell 
which  had  had  the  longer  exposure,  and  that  both  w’ere  perfect  negatives. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  inquired  whether  any  of  the  members  present  had 
experimented  with  formic  acid  in  the  developer. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  had  tried  some  years  ago  formic  acid  both  in 
emulsion  and  developer  without  finding  any  advantage. 

Mr.  Ashman  understood  from  Mr.  Beach’s  letter  that  it  was  claimed 
that  formic  acid  w'as  a  developer  in  itself. 

Mr.  Henderson  believed  that  formic  acid  was  not  a  developer  but  a 
restrainer,  though  it  did  not  restrain  so  powerfully  as  other  acids.  About 
twenty  years  ago  M.  Claudet  had  introduced  the  use  of  formic  acid  in  the 
developer  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  more  rapid  exposures. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  said  that  Mr.  Maxwell-Lyte  had  recommended  die 
useof  formic  acid  in  the  developer  some  ten  years  earlier— about  the  year!85S. 

Mr.  Henderson  thought  that  glycerine  or  sugar  would  answer  just  as  well. 

Mr.  W.  Coles  remarked  that  in  American  formulae  it  should  l>e  borne  in 
mind  that  sixteen  ounces,  and  not  tw'enty  ounces,  to  the  pint  were  intended. 

Mr.  Debenham  said  that  some  time  since  a  member  had  mentioned  that 
during  the  hot  weather  a  plate,  having  been  left  in  the  hypo,  bath  all  night, 
was  found  in  the  morning  to  have  the  film  dissolved  away.  A  similar 
experience  had  recently  happened  to  himself.  Two  plates  of  the  same 
make  were  accidently  left  in  the  hypo,  baths.  In  one  of  them  (produced) 
the  image  had  not  been  affected;  from  the  other  (also  produced)  the  film 
had  been  almost  entirely  removed.  On  examining  the  baths  it  wa*  found 
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that  the  one  which  had  not  affected  the  film  was  fresh  and  strong,  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  1,145,  whilst  the  other  which  had  dissolved  away  the 
gelatine  was,  although  not  what  would  be  considered  old,  yet  somewhat 
discoloured  by  use  and  of  specific  gravity  1,090.  , 

Mr.  Henderson  suggested  that  the  solvent  power  of  the  bath  might 
have  been  acquired  by  the  small  quantities  of  ammonia  carried  into  it 
by  plates  slightly  washed  after  development.  He  then  inquired  whether 
anv  of  the  members  had  noticed  an  apparent  increase  in  die  rapidity  of 
the  plates  during  the  recent  hot  weather.  He  had  done  so,  and  he  attributed 
it  to  the  warmth  of  the  water  used  in  making  up  the  developing  solution. 

The  Chairman  said  that  according  to  Captain  Abney  an  increase  oi  the 
temperature  of  the  plate  during  exposure  conferred  increased  sensitiveness. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  that  the  best  of  plates,  if  heated  and  used  when 
cold  again,  had  become  much  more  rapid. 

Tiie^CH airman  observed  that  Captain  Abney  had  stated  that  complete 
drying  of  the  plates  diminished  their  sensitiveness  two  or  three  times. 

Mr.° Henderson  asked  whether  some  one  would  define  what  was  a  hard 
gelatine — whether  it  was  one  that  took  up  a  large  quantity  of  water, 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  considered  it  to  be  a  gelatine  that  made  the  stiffest  jelly 
with  a  given  quantity  of  water. 

Mr.  Ashman  inquired  whether  any  of  the  members  had  tried  Mr. 
Farmer’s  method  of  reducing  the  intensity  of  gelatine  negatives  with 
ferridcyanide  of  potash  and  hypo.,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Coles  in  his 
recent  lecture.  He  (Mr.  Ashman)  considered  it  the  most  perfect  reducer 
he  had  met. 

Mr.  Cowan  also  spoke  highly  of  the  method. 

Mr.  Coles  said  that  he  preferred  to  use  rather  more  of  the  ferridcyanide 
solution  than  recommended  by  Mr.  Farmer,  so  as  to  get  more  rapid  action. 

A  Member  used  the  solutions  separately,  applying  the  ferridcyanide 
with  a  brush  and  the  hypo,  afterwards.  He  also  asked  what  were  the 
conditions  by  which  to  get  relief  in  negatives.  Sometimes  the  surface 
appeared  quite  flat,  and  at  others  with  almost  as  much  relief  as  a  Wood- 
burytype  film. 

The  Chairman  suggested  partially  drying  the  film  with  alcohol  and 
then  finishing  the  drying  by  heat,  in  order  to  obtain  relief. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  that  pressure  on  the  surface  of  a  gelatine  plate, 
which  had  been  called  “  shearing  stress,”  produced  a  mark  that  had  deve¬ 
loped  opaque.  He  thought  that  this  effect  was  continued  laterally  in  the 
film  for  a  considerable  distance  from  the  point  of  pressure,  becoming  less 
by  degrees  as  the  distance  was  greater  from  the  pressure.  He  had  plates 
which  had  been  packed  some  time,  and  he  noticed  that  where  the  edge  of 
the  card  had  been  there  was  a  mark.  Under  the  card  itself  was  clear, 
and  the  mark  being  at  the  edge  he  attributed  it  to  a  burr  having  been  raised 
on  the  card  in  cutting,  thus  causing  extra  pressure  there.  The  mark  ex¬ 
tended  for  some  distance  on  the  surface  of  the  plate,  fading  away  by  degrees. 

Mr.  Debenham  said  that  such  an  appearance  as  Mr.  Henderson  had 
described  was  common  on  plates  that  had  been  kept  for  some  time  in  an 
impure  atmosphere,  and  was,  he  believed,  due  to  the  action  of  sulphur- 
reted  hydrogen  on  the  silver  compound.  The  card  protected  the  part  of 
the  plate  in  contact  with  it,  and  the  film  was  acted  upon  nearest  to  its 
edges  where  the  circulation  of  air  was  greatest. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ayres  thought  it  would  be  best  to  make  plate-boxes  air¬ 
tight 


DERBY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  London  Restaurant,  Irongate, 
Derby,  on  Wednesday,  the  2nd  instant, — Mr.  H.  Arnold  Bemrose  in  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed.  Mr. 
Male  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Richard  Keene  then  read  his  paper  On  Landscape  Photography. 
[See  page  440.] 

A  short  conversation  followed ;  and,  after  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Keene, 
the  meeting  terminated. 

- ♦ - 

BERLIN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  CULTIVATION  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  Association  met  on  the  16th  May, — Professor  H.  W.  Yogel  in  the 
chair.  Several  new  members  having  been  admitted, 

Herr  Berlin  announced  the  death,  at  the  age  of  70,  of  Fraulein  Bieber, 
of  Hamburg,  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Society. 

The  Chairman  then  announced  the  death  of  Mr.  H.  Baden  Pritchard, 
in  a  few  feeling  and  appropriate  words,  and  the  assembly  honoured  the 
memory  of  the  deceased  in  the  usual  manner,  by  rising  from  their  seats, 
lie  (the  Chairman)  then  made  a  few  remarks  regarding  a  new  American 
weekly  journal  partly  devoted  to  photography,  entitled  the  Eye. 

Dr.  KaYSER  showed  a  Woodbury  gelatine  relief  and  alongside  it  a  lead 
printing-plate  pressed  from  it,  and  also  a  print  from  the  same. 

Herr  Anders,  of  Dresden,  sent  some  gelatine  negatives  intensified  blue, 
agreeably  with  the  process  for  which  he  has  applied  for  a  patent.  There 
was  no  accompanying  print,  and  the  question  whether  or  not  the  blue  is 
sensitive  to  light  remains  unanswered. 

Herr  Haberlandt  referred  to  the  fact,  observed  by  himself  and  others, 
that  under  certain  conditions  alcohol  intensifies  gelatine  negatives.  Quite 
lately  he  desired  to  try  that  method,  and  laid  a  finished  gelatine  plate, 
while  still  wet,  in  alcohol,  but  after  it  had  dried  he  found  it  had  not  been 
intensified  at  all.  Consequently  he  modified  the  experiment,  so  as  to  make 
it  more  like  what  he  formerly  accidentally  observed.  He  laid  the  washed 
plate  in  alcohol  and  left  it  in  a  current  of  air  until  the  alcohol  dried  up  by 
evaporation,'  and  then  laid  it  in  some  more  alcohol.  He  then  got  some 
intensification.  He  (Herr  Haberlandt)  called  attention  to  the  import¬ 
ance  of  always  preparing  the  concave  side  of  the  plate,  both  in  the  wot  and 


the  dry  processes.  If  the  convex  side  of  dry  plates  wore  prepaid 
very  much  more  liable  to  injury  in  packing  than  the  concave  side  q 
concave  side  was  also  in  several  ways  the  better  adapted  for  exposuri  * 

Herr  Quiddk  referred  again  to  the  matt  streaks  ho  had  spoken  ah 
the  previous  meeting.  He  had  followed  the  advice  then  received  m  ■ 
the  prints  separately  between  sheets  of  blotting-paper  to  dry.  ; 

hasten  the  drying  he  had  changed  the  blotting-paper  several  tun. 
found  that  he  was  no  longer  troubled  by  that  fault.  The  -aine  hi. 
paper  should  not,  however,  be  too  often  used,  otherwise  it  would  fi.  1 
cause  light  yellow  specks  on  the  prints. 

The  Chairman  showed  two  photographic  reproductions  of dirom 
graph  copied  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  other  one  by  his  stained  c>]  ,! 
process.  There  was  the  same  difference  between  them  as  between  ti  u 
that  were  previously  described.  The  grain  of  the  paper  on  wifi,  a 
chromolithograph  was  printed  was  very  plainly  reproduced  in  the  m 
copy,  but  not  in  the  stained  collodion  copy.  The  reason  given  for  tl 
that  the  shadows  cast  by  the  inequalities  of  the  paper  of  the  origins  « 
caused  by  reflected  light  and  were  yellowish  in  tone— a  tint  to  jc 
ordinary  collodion  is  very  sensitive,  but  the  stained  collodion  very  lc 
less  so;  hence  these  shadows  are  not  strongly  reproduced  on  thelatt 

Herr  Schultz-Hencke  demonstrated  and  the  Chairman  explain,  h 
dusting-on  process  (Pizzighelli’s  Anthracotypic  and,  Cyan oti/pu j.  ’}, 
speaker  showed  a  number  of  finished  pictures  and  a  reproduction  of ;  Je 
of  letterpress  printing  produced  bv  means  of  a  glass  transparence  ]s 
some  sheets  of  paper  coated  with  enromated  gelatine,  which  were  e  e. 
under  a  woodcut  printed  upon  ordinary  paper,  washed  in  cold  \v;  f 
order  to  remove  the  soluble  chromate,  and  then  dried.  The  paper  ran  e. 
white,  with  slight  indications  of  a  design.  They  were  then  left  fu;  fll 
time  in  water  of  30'  R.,  until  the  design  stood  out  in  relief,  dried  tj 
blotting-paper,  and  then  rubbed  with  a  brush  dipped  in  dry  lamp  ■]; 
They  were  then  dried,  heat  being  used.  The  gelatine  which  had  ren  « 
soluble,  and  which  formed  the  drawing  became  softened  and  adhered  h. 
more  firmly  to  the  lampblack.  When  all  dry  the  superfluous  lam)  cl 
was  washed  off  the  paper  by  means  of  a  sponge  dipped  in  cold  watj  si 
that  the  paper  reassumed  its  original  white  colour,  while  the  line-  h. 
drawing  stood  out  sharp)  and  black.  A  positive  was  obtained  from  :  si 
tive,  and,  being  composed  of  pure  carbon,  should  be  quite  perm;  it 

The  experiments  were  followed  with  great  interest. 

The  Chairman  suggested  that  Mandel’s  American  lichtpaus  pic 
shown  at  the  previous  meeting,  had  been  produced  similarly. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  VIENNA. 


This  Society  met  on  the  6th  May, — Dr.  E.  Hornig  in  the  chair  .’h 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  approved,  live  new  m.  er 
were  admitted. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  the  pleasure  of  informing  the  menibc  ba 
the  wish  which  the  Society  had  long  entertained  for  a  photographic  er: 
mental  studio  seemed  likely  to  be  realised,  for  the  Minister  of  Kd  io 
was  inclined  to  have  such  a  studio  built  as  an  adjunct  to  some  new  ilc 
ings  in  connection  with  the  Technical  Institute.  He  (the  Chainna  ae: 
said  he  was  sorry  that,  owing  to  the  illness  of  Dr.  Eder,  that  gen  aa 
would  not  be  able  to  give  the  lecture  for  which  his  name  was  enters  tb 
programme,  On  Experiments  with  the  Relative  Values  of  Light.  He  ha  os 
ever,  forwarded  the  specimens  sent  by  Dr.  Vogel  to  Dr.  Eder.  Tb<  ai: 
man  then  spoke  at  some  length  regarding  Dr.  Eder’s  own  researche  tl 
same  direction.  Some  time  ago  the  Society  resolved  to  devote  par  th 
subvention  they  received  from  the  State  to  the  purchase  of  a  photo-  ■tn 
graph,  and  one  was  ordered  to  be  made  by  Steinheil  according  to  Dr  ler 
directions,  which  it  was  intended  to  have  been  used  for  testing  <  ret 
lights  at  the  late  International  Electric  Exhibition,  but,  unfortunat  tl 
instrument  was  not  delivered  until  after  the  close  of  that  exhibitior  7it 
regard  to  Dr.  Eder’s  recent  labours  in  the  direction  of  increasing  the  s.  A 
ness  of  gelatino-iodo-chloride  of  silver  plates  to  yellow,  the  Chairman  lgl 
he  could  not  do  better  than  quote  what  Dr.  Eder  himself  said  in  ;  in* 
randurn  in  the  speaker’s  possession : — “Experiments  with  gelatine e:  iioi 
containing  chloride  of  silver,  chloro-iodide  of  silver,  and  chloro-br  b' 
silver  showed  that  these  can  be  rendered  relatively  more  sensitive  t  Ho 
and  yellowish-green  than  bromide  of  silver  can  whenever  a  suitai  ay 
stuff  (especially  ammoniacal  eosine)  is  added.  The  sensitiveness  t  Ho 
can  thereby  be  enormously  increased,  and  the  sensitiveness  is,  on  th  iol 
greater  than  that  of  the  wet  collodion  process.  On  photograph  tl 
colour  scales  I  obtained,  without  the  interposition  of  a  sheet  of  yellow 
which  still  further  increases  the  action  of  yellow  pigments— a  more]  ® 
action  of  yellow  than  of  blue.  I  therefore  claim,  hereby,  the  pr  tv 
discovery  in  this  matter  in  so  far  as  that  I  have  recommended  th:  ad 
these  conditions  chloride  of  silver,  chloro-iodide  of  silver,  and  ch 
mide  of  silver  in  the  form  of  gelatine  emulsion  are  relatively  more  •  A 
to  yellow  than  gelatino-bromide  of  silver,  and  that  I  have  also  p  IS“' 
the  observation. ”  |,l, 

Lieut.  David  demonstrated  the  use  of  a  squeezing-press,  which  s 
constructed  for  large  quantities  of  gelatine  emulsion.  It  consist  ot 
wooden  frame  and  a  glass  cylinder  with  a  club-shaped  stopper  affi  > 
long  screw.  At  the  bottom  a  sieve  made  of  well-silvered  brass  is  a,C£ 
It  was  difficult  to  obtain  a  glass  cylinder  of  sufficient  dimensions.  Hie' 
David  also  showed  an  instantaneous  shutter,  constructed  by 
Fran^ais,  and  which  was  applied  to  the  optical  centre  of  the  lens. 

A  number  of  other  articles  were  exhibited,  and  some  small  lichtd  ks 
Herr  Bottinger  were  handed  round  for  inspection. 

Several  publications  were  laid  on  the  table,  amongst  others 
numbers  of  a  new  French  monthly  paper  Le  Progrbs  Photographiqu 
by  M.  Leon  Wulff,  who  published  the  Revue  Photographique  from 
1865)  and  a  copy  of  the  second  edition  of  Herr  J/Schippany ’s  'Inti 
to  Dry- Plate  Photography  for  Amateurs,  Scientific  Men,  and  Artists. 
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lie  ventilation  and  cooling  of  glass  houses  was  discussed  m  consequence 
query  in  the  question-box.  Other  questions  were  asked  about  antisep- 
Herr  Josz’s  photolithographic  process,  a  new  mountant  callel  “alligin  ” 
cell  none  seemed  to  have  tried),  and  a  doubtful  point  in  the  regulations 
ecting  the  Yoigtlander  prize  competition. 

hese  having  been  duly  dealt  with,  and  some  other  business  transacted, 
meeting  was  adjourned. 


Cormpon&entr. 


Ji  y  Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France. — “L’Expo- 
tion  he  l’Union  Centrale  des  Arts  Decoratlfs.” — Golden 
abric. — A  Claim  of  Priority  by  M.  Tailfer. — A  New  Rapid 
iiutter.— A  New  Dark  Slide.— M.  Borg’s  System  of  Detaching 
ll  Kinds  of  Negatives  from  their  Glass  Support. — A  Good 
ormula  for  Diminishing  Intensity.— M.  Franck  de  Villecholle 
x  Intensifying  Gelatino-Bromide  Plates.  —  Professor  Steb- 
ing’s  Instantaneous  Shutter, 

T  5  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France  was 
h  1  on  Friday  last,  the  4th  instant, — M.  Davanne  in  the  chair. 

he  Society  was  informed  that  the  “Union  Centrale  des  Arts 
L  oratifs  ”  would  shortly  open  their  eighth  exhibition,  to  which  photo- 
g  ihy  would  be  admitted. 

'he  employment  of  a  bath  of  sulphite  of  soda  was  recommended  after 
a  igative  had  been  intensified  in  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury. 

i  piece  of  “golden  fabric”  was  exhibited,  which  gave  rise  to  some  dis- 
c  non.  It  may  be  said  that  no  new  light  was  thrown  upon  the  subject. 

1.  Attout  Tailfer,  the  maker  of  the  isochromatic  gelatino-bromide 
o  ilver  plates,  made  a  protest  against  the  tendency  of  the  Germans  to 
j  ite  his  patented  process,  and  to  publish  as  their  own  his  mode  of 
irking.  He  drew  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the  publications  of 

I  gel,  and  of  Lohse,  of  Potsdam.  The  latter  had  taken  his  formula  to  the 
lier,  and  was  reported  as  follows  in  the  PhotograjAiisches  Archives: — 

M.  Lohse,  of  Potsdam,  has  indicated  a  simple  means  of  preparing  iso- 
c  omatic  plates  similar  to  those  presented  to  the  Society  in  1883  by  Messrs. 
rJ  lfer  and  Clayton. 

He  (M.  Lohse)  takes  an  ordinary  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  plate  and 
pages  it  into  a  bath  of  eosine  rendered  alkaline  by  ammonia.  The  effect 
o  lined  depends  upon  the  concentration  of  the  solution  of  eosine.  If  the 
ncimum  of  sensitiveness  for  the  yellow  be  required  it  is  obtained  in 

n  ing— 

Water .  100  parts. 

Eosine . .  3  ,, 

Ammonia .  10  ,, 

T  i  quantity  of  eosine  which  the  gelatine  absorbs  is  very  small,  neverthe- 
le  its  action  is  very  powerful. 

By  employing  curcuma  instead  of  eosine  better  results  can  be  obtained, 
a-  he  plates  are  not  only  sensible  to  the  yellow  rays,  but  all  the  rays  of 
tl  spectrum,  from  the  violet  to  the  yellow,  have  an  influence  upon  the 
pi  e.  If  it  be  necessary  that  the  yellow  should  have  a  predominant  action 
u:  a  the  prepared  surface  it  would  be  probably  better  to  employ  a  mixture 
ofrsine  and  curcuma  in  the  solutions.” 

.  long  discussion  took  place,  in  which  it  was  proved  that  Major 
Vterhouse,  of  Calcutta,  was  the  first  to  propose  colouring  the  film  to 
o  ain  different  results  ;  then  Ducos  du  Hauron.  But  the  Secretary 
s;  l  that  he  supposed  that  the  latter  gentleman  only  employed  the 
ei.ue  in  collodion  emulsions,  and  not  in  those  of  gelatine.  I  answered 
tlfc  I  had  prepared  plates  by  staining  the  gelatine  emulsion  with 
erne  for  Ducos  du  Hauron,  and  for  many  of  his  pupils,  years  ago.  A 
fi  her  discussion  would  have  degenerated  into  the  question  of  com- 
ncial  rights,  &c.,  so  M.  Tailfer  was  recpiested  to  address  a  letter  to 
t:  Society  stating  his  grievance; 

|I.  Londe  presented  a  new  instantaneous  shutter  made  upon  the 
picipleof  a  circular  disc.  A  convenient  handle  is  attached  to  this 

disc,  by  means  of  which  it  can 
\  be  opened  and  closed.  When 
the  handle  is  moved  from  left 
to  right  it  winds  up  a  spring  at 
the  same  time  as  the  instrument 
is  being  got  ready  for  use.  This 
winding  up  is  very  little,  and 
therefore  gives  comparatively 
slow  exposures.  M.  Londe  has 
made  another  handle  which, 
moved  from  left  to  right,  winds 
up  the  spring  and  accelerates 
the  exposure.  He  drew  the 
attention  of  the  members  to  the 
fact  that  by  his  system  he  can 
change  the  rapidity  at  will,  and 
gave  the  following  description  : 
Suppose  (said  he)  that  a  horse 

~  . — Vv  r>  ;-in  full  gallop  is  to  be  taken: 

II  love  disc  to  set  for  exposure.  D,  handle  to  .,  ,  Si  •  • 

"  d  up  spr  ng  m>re  or  less.  E,  brass  cjgs  to  .  ®  handle  is  in  the  cog  which 

1  handle.  gives  the  most  rapid  exposure, 

l  all  is  ready  to  let  fly.  By  some  accident  the  horse  was  not 
en,  and  the  next  object  which  came  in  (sight  was  a  goat,  I 
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have  only  (said  he)  to  turn  the  handle  to  the  left;  the  spring  is 
weakened,  and  the  goat  is  taken.  And  so  on  fur  every  object  which 
passes.  I  can  change  immediately  the  rapidity,  which  cannot  lie  done 
by  the  greater  number  of  shutters  in  the  market. 

M.  Mackenstein  presented  a  curtain  dark  slide,  by  means  of  which 
one  curtain  will  do  for  two  plates. 

The  slide  is  very  light  and  well 
made;  its  action  can  be  easily  under¬ 
stood  by  looking  at  Jig.  2,  which 
represents  the  dark  slide  in  the  camera 
ready  for  exposure.  In  pulling  up 
the  curtain  G  at  H  the  glass  is  un¬ 
covered  in  the  camera.  The  flange  D 
stops  all  light  from  entering.  VVhen 
the  first  plate  is  exposed  the  curtain 
is  pushed  into  its  place  and  the  dark 
slide  turned  ;  the  other  plate  is  then 
ready  to  be  exposed. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society 
M.  Borg,  of  Bordeaux,  had  desired 
M.  Audra  to  communicate  to  the 
Society  a  method  by  which  any 
gelatino-bromide  negative  can  be  de¬ 
tached  from  its  glass  support  as  a 
rilm,  so  that  it  can  he  printed  from 
either  side.  At  the  eleventh  hour 
that  gentleman  requested  M.  Audra 
not  to  divulge  the  secret 
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T,  A,  part  of  camera.  II,  dark  «-li  Je 

It  appears  (double).  C,  curtain.  D,  flange  from 

that  during  the  month  he  has  had  time  camera  to  dark  slide.  1.,  sen  to  fix 

to  change  his  mind,  as  M.  Audra,  in  “an°e 

his  name,  gave  a  description  of  the  method  employed.  The  negative 
is  plunged  into  the  following  solution  : — 

Water. . . .  250  parts. 

Hydrofluoric  acid .  1  part. 

The  film  leaves  the  glass  support  with  ease,  and  sometimes  stretches 
out  very  much.  This  is  very  good  when  the  image  is  extremely  dense 
and  an  enlargement  is  wanted.  If  the  him  must  not  stretch  the 
negative  is  previously  dipped  in  a  chrome  alum  solution. 

M.  Audra  informed  the  members  that  the  formula  given  in  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography  for  diminishing  the  intensity  of 
gelatino-bromide  of  silver  negatives  by  means  of  a  solution  of  red 
prussiate  of  potash  was  excellent.  This  gentleman  then  made  some 
expeiimcnts  before  the  members. 

M.  Franck  de  Villecholle  made  a  communication  on  the  intensifica¬ 
tion  of  gelatino-bromide  plates  by  means  of  the  mercurial  salts.  He 
proposes  a  second  immersion  in  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  bath,  if  this 
be  done,  and  followed  by  pleuty  of  water,  the  negative  will  not  turn 
yellow  nor  be  destroyed  by  time.  He  proposes  the  following  method. 
Make  three  solutions  : — 

No.  1. 

Water  . 100  parts. 

Bichloride  of  mercury  . i . .  .  .  2 

No.  2. 

Water  .  30  parts. 

Iodide  of  potassium  .  3 

No.  3. 

Water  . 50  parts. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  .  4£  ,, 

Mix  the  solutions  as  usual  and  plunge  in  the  plate,  which  will  soon 
attain  the  required  density. 

I  had  the  honour  to  present  my  instantaneous  shutter,  which  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  Journal  at  page  12(3,  1881.  A  modification  has  been 
introduced  by  M.  Redier.  The  pump  has  been  abandoned,  and  a 
greater  rapidity  has  been  secured.  Negatives  of  children  on  flying 
horses  and  swings  were  shown  as  a  proof  of  extreme  rapidity. 

25,  Rue  des  Apennins,  Paris,  July  7,  1S84.  E.  Stubbing,  Pro/. 


CYLINDERS  FOR  COMPRESSED  GAS  VERSUS  GAS  BAGS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  not  much  of  a  controversaliat  who  prefers  to  lay  dawn 
a  dictum  which  shall  be  accepted  as  correct ;  but  I  do  not  think  a  few 
words,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Lewis  Wright’s  communication  in  your  last  issue, 
will  be  out  of  place. 

In  the  United  States  cylinders  have  been  in  use  for  years  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  lime  light.  Those  made  of  iron  are  being  displaced  by  steel, 
the  latter  being  found  tougher  and  lighter.  For  medical  purposes,  and 
where  extreme  lightness  is  a  sine  qua  non,  copper  ones  are  u.-ed.  The 
pressure  employed  is  fifteen  atmospheres,  and  the  vessels  contain  from  ten 
to  one  hundred  cubic  feet. 

In  England  (where  strength  is  universally  sacrificed  to  weight1  a  small 
garden  roller,  called  a  “bottle,”  has  gas  forced  into  it  to  forty  atmospG  r 
and  is  provided  with  an  elegant  valve,  which  generally  leaks.  My  ex¬ 
perience  is  that  poisoning  the  atmosphere  is  as  much  thought  of  a-  getting 
a  light. 

The  fact  of  an  explosion  at  the  Royal  Institution  shows  neither  want  of 
skill  or  care.  There  have  been  some  very  ugly  accidents  there  ere  now  - 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  experience  of  chloride  of  nitrogen,  for  instance. 
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But  at  the  head  and  front  of  all  the  learned  institutions  of  the  world 
science  is  considered  before  danger,  and  the  liquefaction  of  oxygen  (pro¬ 
bably  the  job  in  hand)  is  a  terrible  task — somewhat  different  to  fifteen 
atmospheres.  With  regard  to  the  “burning  of  the  iron,”  also:  was  it 
local,  or  did  the  “  bottle”  go  off  in  the  shower  of  sparks,  as  in  the  familiar 
experiment  of  nails  vapourised  by  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe?  There  is 
no"  danger  in  anyone  pumping  their  own  gas  when  provision  is  made  for 
keeping  the  barrel  of  the  pump  cool  with  water. 

The  cost  of  compressed  gas  and  its  regulation  I  will  only  touch  on,  as  I 
hope  in  a  very  short  time  to  show  the  latter  practically,  and  to  give  the 
name  of  a  manufacturer  who  is  satisfied  with  a  fair  profit. 

Explosions  in  the  States  are  very  few  and  far  between.  The  last  one 
was  caused  by  deliberate  mixing  in  the  cylinders ;  and,  though  the  error 
was  pointed  out,  the  mixer  preferred  sacrificing  his  life  at  the  shrine  of  “  I 
know  best.” 

I  am  not  aware  what  Mr.  R.  A.  Proctor’s  experiences  may  be ;  but,  for 
myself,  give  me  cylinders.  They  can  be  used  to  zero  if  gas  run  short — 
varying  pressure  does  no  damage.  I  have  used  50  lbs.  in  the  H  vessel, 
200  lbs.  in  the  0,  with  safety — registered  by  gauge. 

All  valves  or  media  for  preventing  pass-backs  are  worthless.  The}' 
impede  the  flow  of  the  gas,  choke  tubes,  interfere  with  the  brilliancy  of  the 
light,  and  are  such  a  cause  of  annoyance  that  if  Shakspeare  had  been  a 
lantern  manipulator  I  am  certain  something  else  besides  physic  would  have 
been  thrown  to  the  dogs. 

On  the  ground  of  neatness,  saving  of  room,  dispensing  with  weights, 
expense,  absence  of  leaks,  ease  of  carriage,  and  the  certainty  that  no  pin 
will  perforate  and  no  guard  will  cut  their  tender  skin  with  an  iron-bound 
box,  I  say  the  cylinder  or  “  bottle”  is  the  thing,  and  its  general  adoption  is 
only  a  matter  of  time.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  James  Bowie. 

London ,  July  7,  1884, 

- + - 

DARK-ROOM  ILLUMINATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  sorry  that  the  wording  of  my  letter  to  you  should 
appear  to  attribute  want  of  courtesy  to  Mr.  Debenham,  and  I  beg  Mr. 
Debenham  to  accept  my  assurance  that  my  error  was  not  deliberate.  I 
was  surprised  that  the  medical  evidence  I  adduced — not  my  own  evidence, 
which  I  admit  to  be  of  no  weight  on  such  matters — should  not  have  some 
notice  taken  of  it  by  those  who  were  working  to  find  a  light  less  hurtful  to 
the  eyes  and  to  the  sensitive  plate  than  ruby.  I  know  some  photographers 
who  are  pleased  with  the  yellow  lights  ;  but  I  know  many  more  who  have 
tried  the  yellow  and  have  g.me  back  to  the  ruby. 

I  would  also  submit  that  what  we  like  best  is  not  always  best  for  us,  and 
those  who  have  long  used  the  ruby  aud  found  it  harmed  their  eyes  may 
find  the  yellow  lights  produce  the  same  effect  in  a  shorter  time.  However, 
I  have  already  placed  on  record  the  result  of  my  appeal  to  medical  autho¬ 
rity,  and  shall  wait  till  I  see  my  authority  disproved  before  I  put  up  once 
more  any  yellow  in  my  dark  room.  All  I  write  for  at  present  is  to  make 
my  apology  to  Mr.  Debenham  for  my  use  of  the  phrase,  “  want  of 
courtesy.” 

Mr.  Debenham  hints  at  “want  of  logic”  on  my  part.  I  leave  it  to  him¬ 
self  whether  or  not  it  is  logical  to  expect  some  kind  of  contradiction  to  an 
argument  advanced  in  good  faith  and  supported  by  adequate  authority, 
which,  if  true,  would  take  away  the  very  foundation  stone  of  all  his  edifice. 
— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Andrew  Pringle. 

Craigcleugh ,  Langholm ,  July  8,  1884. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  entirely  agree  with  your  correspondent,  Mr.  F.  R.  Fisher, 
that  the  question  as  to  the  luminosity  and  non-actinism  of  the  respective 
medii  of  greenish-yellow  and  ruby  is  a  vexed  one. 

Mr.  A.  Pringle,  who  generally  gives  the  public  through  your  columns  so 
much  interesting  and,  I  must  add,  instructive  matter,  has,  I  venture  to 
contend,  in  this  controversy  fallen  short  of  his  usual  “luminosity.”  He 
has  taken  an  idea  into  his  head  and,  Scotchman-like,  will  accex>t  no  com¬ 
promise,  but  rides  it  mercilessly  and  blindly  to  the  death. 

I  cannot  see  what  use  Mr.  Pringle’s  splendid  array  of  medical  testimony 
may  subserve  if  human  nature  is  so  constituted  as  it  is — eye3  of  so  many 
varied  powers,  and  characters  of  so  many  pronounced  eccentricities. 
Physiological  tests  and  professional  testimonies  go  for  nothing  in  a  matter 
of  this  kind. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  I  state  let  me  cite  my  own  experience.  Ever 
since  the  colour  controversy  has  been  started  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  I 
have  given  great  attention  to  the  different  testimonies,  adverse  and  other¬ 
wise,  which  have  appeared  on  the  subject ;  and  I  must  say — now  that  they 
are  ended,  I  hope — I  feel  perfectly  convinced  that  a  great  boon  has  been 
conferred  upon  the  amateur  and  professional  worker  by  the  happy  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  medium  which  combines  the  maximum  of  luminosity  with  the 
minimum  of  actinity.  I  for  one  take  this  opportunity  of  tendering  to  Mr. 
Debenham  my  most  grateful  thanks. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

The  Vicarage,  Cheadle  Holme ,  July  8,  1844.  H.  Y.  Macdona,  M.A. 

- * - 

TRANSPARENT  MARKINGS  ON  NEGATIVES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  last  number  Mr.  A.  Pringle  mentions  having 
had  several  negatives  spoiled  by  a  transparent  bar  at  one  end,  and  which 
he  attributes  to  the  emulsion.  I  think  it  right  to  give  my  experience. 

I  have  had  the  same  on  two  occasions — spoiling  some  dozen  otherwise 
very  good  plates — and  on  each  occasion  I  was  using  a  new  camera  by  one  of 
the  best  maker's.  At  first  I  thought  it  was  the  plate;  but,  as  it  was  always 
at  the  same  end  of  the  negative,  that  was  impossible.  I  then  noticed  it 
exactly  corresponded  with  the  hinges,  and  in  some  cases  showed  the 


divisions;  and,  on  referring  to  my  notes,  found  the  j  kites  had  all  hr, 
exposed  or  retained  in  the  slides  m  very  hot  weather.  Vo  there  cun  lie  n 
doubt  the  india-rubber  American  cloth  used  was  the  cause — possibly  i,< 
being  sufficiently  seasoned. 

With  some  makers’  plates  the  reverse  effect  was  produced.  In  C(„ 
weather  I  have  not  noticed  any  mark. — I  am,  yours,  &c\,  D.  \V.  Hill 
London,  J oly  5,  1884. 


PRINTING-INK  MARKINGS  ON  NEGATIVES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  packing  some  exposed  gelatine  plates  recently  I  v.:. 
foolish  enough  to  place  slips  of  newspaper  between  each.  As  might  hav. 
been  expected,  the  film  appears  to  have  absorbed  a  portion  of  the-  "printin' 
ink,  with  the  result  that  on  development  the  mark*  of  the  print  appea 
more  or  less  clearly  in  all  the  negatives.  Will  you  kindly  say  in  ymir  Kut, 
and  Queries'  column  whether  there  is  any  method  by  which  the  marks  ii 
question  can  be  removed? 

As  an  experiment  I  have  soaked  a  plate  in  benzole,  and  after  half -an 
hour’s  immersion  the  marks  certainly  appear  to  be  fainter,  although  the' 
were  not  nearly  eradicated.  Thanking  you  by  anticipation,— I  am,  your- 
&c.,  S.  Casroekke. 

Companies'  Registration  Ojtice,  Somerset  House,  T V.C., 

J uly  8,  1884. 

[We  cannot  suggest  any  better  course  than  that  adopted,  unleu  i 
might  be  to  preface  it  with  ammonia  treatment. — Eds.] 

TONE  IN  SILVER  PRINTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — On  the  subject  of  “tone”  in  silver  prints,  I  have  not 
noticed  that  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  subject  of  that  important 
factor,  namely,  gold. 

The  cutting  tendencies  of  the  times  may,  alas  1  have  endangered  the 
purity  of  the  “  noble  metals,”  and  it  behoves  all  to  be  certain  that  the  salts 
of  the  metal  they  use  are  of  guaranteed  purity.  There  is  a  good  opening 
for  a  public-spirited  individual  to  make  an  analysis  of  the  various  adver¬ 
tising  samples  of  gold,  and  report  the  result  of  his  researches  through 
the  medium  of  your  columns. 

I  always  purchase  those  of  the  best  makers,  leaving  it  to  tho>e  fortunate 
individuals  to  experiment  in  the  direction  of  economy  who  possess  wore 
profound  chemical  knowledge  than  does— Yours,  &c., 

28,  Rockley-road ,  l Vest  Kensington  Park,  C.  J.  Lam  re  Eame-. 

July  7,  1884. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY:  ITS  REPORTS  AND  THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRESS.— A  REPLY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  storm  of  righteous  indignation  which  my  luckless 
suggestions,  published  in  the  Photographic  Journal,  raised  in  these  columns 
having  now  apparently  abated,  I  raise  my  head  again  and  look  with  av\v 
after  the  departing  anonymous  ones  who  arrayed  themselves  in  column 
against  me  and  “came  down”  on  me  “like  a  load  of  bricks.”  No  doubt 
these  gentlemen  did  not  forget  to  let  the  Editors  into  the  secret  of  tilt 
appellations  by  which,  on  occasions  demanding  less  righteous  indignation 
they  are  generally  known.  By  the  way,  would  not  remarks  upon  sue! 
subjects  as  those  of  my  letter  carry  more  weight  were  writers  of  them  t 
append  their  names  thereto?  Publishers  of  new  processes  and  hurabb 
inquirers  after  information  may  well  adopt  the  nom  de  plume  if  theii 
modesty  urge  them  to  do  so;  but  remarks  bearing  upon  the  action  o 
statements  of  an  individual,  to  my  mind,  should  always  be  signed  by  th< 
writer  of  them.  Modesty  is  here  out  of  place.  But,  stay;  why  mat: 
suggestions  ? 

Really,  if  these  modest  writers  peruse  the  reports  in  the  same  inaccur.tt 
manner  in  which  they  have  read  my  remarks  I  can  well  understand  ho.v  i 
is  that  they  pass  over  unnoticed  mistakes  and  omissions  in  the  former.  T 
they  seek  toynake  me  responsible  not  so  much  for  my  own  opinions  as  to 
those  of  others,  or  for  projects  existing  only  in  their  own  imaginations. 

I  propose  to  give  answers  to  several  of  the  statements  which  these  a: 
other  writers,  as  well  as  yourselves,  have  made;  but,  before  doing  so, 
must  point  out  that  my  suggestions  were  made,  not  so  much  with  a  vie\ 
to  the  interests  of  the  weekly  photographic  periodicals,  with  which  I  hav 
only  the  ordinary  connection  of  a  reader,  but  with  the  object  of  furthering 
as  I  think,  the  wellbeing  and  status,  as  a  scientific  body,  of  the  society  o 
which  I  am  a  member,  and  in  which,  as  such,  I  am  bound  (“logically, 
Mr.  “  Free  Lance,”  though  some  do  not  seem  to  be  of  this  way  of  thin! 
ing)  to  take  an  interest.  Accuracy  is  essential  in  the  Transactions  of 
society ;  no  statements  made  in  a  formal  manner  during  the  sittings  of  suci 
a  society  should  be  lightly  omitted.  That  which  one  man  may  take  to  b  i 
“bosh”  another  will  think  highly  of;  and  who  is  to  judge  whether  So-andl 
so’s  remarks  are  to  be  “  put  in  ”  or  “  left  out?” 

Now,  I  have  been  accused  of  not  being  logical  in  my  advice,  and  one  oj 
the  anonymous  thanks  me  for  helping  him  to  the  term  “corrected  (prt 
sumably)  report.”  Well,  as  I  have  said,  I  wrote  to  and  for  the  Photograph! 
Journal,  or  Transactions  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  an 
not  for  any  other,  though  I  suggested  that  my  plan,  if  carried  out,  woul 
not  be  to  the  detriment  of  the  weekly  press.  I  wrote  in  favour  of  th  ; 
welfare  of  the  Society  as  a  society,  and  not  for  such  individuals  as  do  no 
mind  with  the  one  hand  subscribing  their  guinea  and  with  the  other  doin 
all  they  can  to  decry  its  operations.  “Where  is  the  logic  here?”  Thi 
being  so,  and  to  be  fair  and,  indeed,  “logical,”  I  had  to  interpolate  “pre 
sumably”  between  the  above  words  for  the  reason  that,  while  I  yi-a 
suggesting. the  advisability  of  the  reports  being made  so  perfect  that  thej 
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c ild  with  certain  advantage  be  copied  by  the  weekly  press',  the  current 
r  orts  of  which  I  complained  did  not  warrant  my  assuming  the  marked 
s  leriority  for  them  my  suggestions  would  infer.  But,  seeing  that  the 
aangements  and  opportunity  which  the  Society  possesses  are  so  easily 
t  light  to  bear,  I  could  see  no  reason  why  the  reports  in  the  future  should 
i  i  be  accurate— not  necessarily  in  word,  Messrs.  Editors,  but  in  sub- 
s  'icc — and  thus  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  weekly  press. 

b  general  report  might  well  be  given  in  the  weekly  press  as  soon  after 
i  etings  as  the  Editors  may  find  possible;,  but  I  think  it  would  be  well  that 
s  h  report  should  not  pass  as,  be  confounded  with,  or  be  in  place  of,  the 
c  cial  report,  which  might  be  extracted  with  the  papers  from  the  Society’s 
jinsactions.  Such  a  course  would  be  one  of  courtesy  and  justice  to  the 
]  ding  photographic  society  in  this  country.  I  am  sure  I  am  not  inclined 
t  be  behindhand  in  regretting  the  tardy  appearance  of  the  Society’s 
t  irnal.  Perhaps  under  some  conditions— not  aided,  however,  by  “heaving 
I  f  a  brick” — an  earlier  appearance  might  be  possible;  but,  in  mooting 
Is,  I  have  no  intention  of  “looking  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth.”  Those 
■  o  think  they  have  an  infallible  cure  for  the  delay  will  perhaps  not  “hide 
1  jir  light  under  a  bushel,”  neither  their  names  under  noms  de  plume.  1 
;pect  any  good  offer  on  this  score  would  be  jumped  at  by  the  present 
itor.  Now,  please,  don’t  all  apply  at  once. 

In  regard  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham’s  objections  to  the  “slip  system 
ly  I  suggest  that  it  would  be  more  complimentary  to  his  fellow-members 
■re  he  to  give  them  credit  for  not  seizing  opportunities  for  “cooking”  the 
ports  in  order  to  suit  their  own  views  or  to  damage  the  value  of  the 
marks  of  others.  My  opinion  of  men  is  higher  than  that  of  Mr. 
ebenham  ;  and  though  I  think  a  slight  polishing  of  the  words  might  take 
ace  (mind,  the  present  reports  in  no  publication  are  by  any  means  verbal, 
e  actual  words  of  the  speaker  being  seldom  given),  yet  the  meaning  and 
quence.  would  remain.  And  even  if  this  were  not  always  the  case,  such 
ports,  if  passed  over  by  the  editor,  would  be  open  to  correction  in  the 
ibsequent  Transactions  of  the  Society.  Anyone  who  may  be  wronged  or 
usrepresented  may  make  his  statement  in  the  Society’s  Journal,  as  at 
resent  under  other  circumstances.  But  how  often  would  such  a  protest  be 
ijuired  ?  Seldom,  I  venture  to  say. 

In  regard  to  the  circulation  of  the  Society’s  Journal :  I  take  it  that  the 
hole  object  of  the  existence  of  a  Society’s  Transactions  is  gained  when 
ey  have  placed  on  record  correctly  and  officially  the  business  of  the 
iciety  which  issues  them.  Should  the  Journal  circulate  outside  the  body 
members,  so  much  the  better  for  the  outside  as  well  as  for  the  coffers  of 
e  Society.  But  no  circulation  at  all  (that  among  members,  of  course, 
>t.  being  referred  to,  seeing  that  each  member  is  bound  to  receive 
pies  in  virtue  of  his  membership)  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  urging  the 
elessness  of  such  an  organ.  Every  scientific  body  of  any  importance 
s  an  official  organ,  in  which  its  transactions  are  recorded  ;  and  why  is 
e  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  to  be  niggardly  in  this  respect  ? 
society  no  more  than  an  individual  should  not  rely  totally  upon  the 
orts  and  goodwill  of  others,  but  keep  its  own  house  and  its  own  books, 
to  speak.  This,  also,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle. 

The  gentleman  just  mentioned  is  not  the  only  writer  who  has  misrepre- 
:ited,_  or  misread,  my  letter.  I  do  not  suppose  I  can  go  into  the  whole  of 
e  points  where  my  views  differ,  or  are  made  to  differ,  from  those  of 
e  writers  ;  but  I  shall  indicate  several  of  them. 

Mr.  Pringle,  after  writing  to  say  that  he  “had  to  read  repeatedly 
d  carefully  ”  before  he  arrived  at  my  meaning,  proceeds  to  indict  me  on 
twofold  accusation,  neither  part  of  which  can  justly  be  brought  against 
3.  Plainly,  then,  this  time  I  did  not  write  that  “  the  papers  to  be  read 
meetings  of  societies  should  be  printed  before  the  meetings”  (though 
.e  of  the  anonymous  did  so).  I  wrote  “that  the  paper  read  requires 
’Miration  rather  before  the  remarks  made  upon  it  than  after  them.”  This 
ust  be  patent  to  anyone  who  will  think.  The  present  plan  is  like 
putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.”  It  is  the  paper  which  calls  forth  the 
scussion,  and  for  precisely  similar  reasons  the  reader  should  peruse  the 
iper  before  he  can  understand  the  full  meaning  of  the  remarks  bearing 
?°n  it. .  On  this  there  can  be  no  two  opinions.  I  did  not  refer  to 
le  printing  of  the  papers  before  the  reading  of  them.  (By-the-bye,  Mr. 
tingle’s  objections  to  this  would  have  more  weight  were  it  not  possible  in 
ich  case  to  allow  the  readers  of  such  printed  papers  to  add  subsequently 
!  the  .reading  any  remarks  which  they  added  and  spoke  during  the  reading 
their  papers.  But  I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  this  subject,  which  I  did 
pt  touch  upon.) 

Then,  for  the  second  accusation :  Mr.  Pringle  is  again  mistaken.  I  do 
">t  say  that  “the  public  periodicals  should  not  be  allowed  to  publish 
femarks  until  they  are  issued  in  the  Society’s  Journal.'’'  On  the  contrary, 
)  long  as  it  is  found  impossible  to  publish  the  Transactions  earlier  I  place 
pnsiderable  value  upon  the  reports  we  now  find  in  the  “public  periodicals” 
hough  the  papers  do  not  accompany  them).  I  really  only  find  fault  with 
l'0 ,  *  public  periodicals  ”  in  so  far  as,  while  they  are  glad  to  avail  themselves 
-  the  Society’s  papers,  they  refuse  to  publish  the  full  and  official  reports 
'  the  same  time.  Having  stated  this  I  will  acknowledge  that  the  inde- 
mdent  reports  of  the  weekly  press  have  a  value  of  their  own.  I  contend 
iat  the  publication  of  both  paper  and  report  in  the  same  issue  would  be 
iluable  to  those  readers  whom  the  Society  does  not  number  among  its 
embers.  Mr.  Pringle’s  postscript  “  cuts  two  ways.”  Anyone  paying  a 
unea  a  year  subscription  for  membership  has  a  right  to  expect  that  the 
messarily  small  ways  of  minor  and  poorer  societies  may  be  dispensed  with. 
Now,  in  regard  to  the  Editors’  remarks.  Like  the  other  writers,  the 
di tors  totally  misrepresent  my  meaning.  The  words  I  used  are  “errors 
id  omissions ;  ”  I  wrote  nothing  of  condemning  “condensation,  while 
■taining  ’  the  “  sense.”  As  I  have  stated,  I  think  the  outlines  of  the  busi- 
(3ss  of  the  Society  given  in  the  weekly  press  answer  admirably  generally  as 
|r  as  they  go ;  I  only  say  that  as  reports  of  the  transactions  of  the  Society 
or  this  they  really  are  to  the  non-member  reader)  they  might  be  more 
irfect  with  advantage,  and  this  not  merely  verbally  but  substantially. 
he  Editors  cannot  have  failed  to  see  that  I  have  proved  even  the  official 
sports  to  be  not  perfect.  How,  then,  are  they  likely  to  exceed  these  in 


accuracy.'  The  members  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain 
should  feel  highly  gratified  to  learn  that  the  reports  of  their  meetings 
occupy  at  least  as  much  space  and  are  quite  as  accurate  as  those  of  any 
of  the  numerous  other  societies  whose  proceedings**  are  recorded.  Tno 
wording  of  tnis  passage  is  rather  suggestive  of  oc  :asional  slips  in  the  reports 
oi  the  meetings  of  “other  societies.’  Now,  no  <|. 

“  other  societies  ”  do  their  best  to'furnish  correct  reports,  and  the  editors 
do  their  part  in  inserting  these  in  their  papers,  and  all  is  done  as  •  •  11  as 
circumstances  permit  ;  but  in  the  case  which  we  are  now  discussing 
are  facilities — provided  the  “slip  system”  is 

obtaining  correct  ami  full  reports  by  extracting  th<  m  from  the  Journal  <  f 
the  Society.  But,  of  course,  if  the  editors  and  their  general  readers  place 
no  value  upon  these,  probably  the  Society  will  not  Buffer  much,  and  1 
nothing  more  to  write  on  that  point. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  Editors  would  defend  the  syst'-m  of  publi-hing 
the  “reports  ”  only  weeks  before  the  papers  appear  in  their  columns.  How 
much  better  that  they  should  also  appear  tog<  thei 
like  the  “latest  news”  in  a  daily  paper ;  if  wnat  i  •  said  is  of  any  val  .  .  it 
will  not  be  the  worse  for  keeping,  and  will  not  lose  its  point  by  appearing 
with  the  context,  but,  on  the  contrary,  gain  in  force  of  meaning. 

One  more  point  and  [  shall  have  done  with  the  Editors;  Whether  “the 
speaker  himself  is  the  best  judge”  on  all  occasions  of  the  exact  wor  t-  be 
used  may  be  a  moot  question;  but  there  can  be  n  »  doubt  th it  a  i]  •  I 
knows  best  what  he  intended  to  convey,  and  -pace,  Mr.  Deben  I 
contend  that  there  can  be  no  harm  in  his  making  an  honest  alteration  of 
verbiage  (the  reporters  do  not  take  down  the  words  as  uttered)  so  as  to  set 
forth  what  he  thinks  he  said.  Gne  does  not  like  to  se< 
a  complete  hash;  and  it  4s  one  duty  of  a  reporter  to  present  a  s]  ■  s 
meaning  without  any  incoherences  of  expression.  If,  therefore,  a  mem  •  .■ 
receiving  his  “slip”  do  not  recognise  either  his  words  or  hi  meaning 
thereon,  he  is  entitled  to  make  the  necessary  corrections  to  conv<  • 
meaning.  But  how  shall  it  be  when  a  speaker  is  omitted  from  the  r  ;  it, 
altogether?  Truly  there  will  have  been  a  slip  in  sending  him  no  “  -lip  I " 

“One  Who  Seldom  Misses  a  Meeting”  informs  us  that  “few  of  the 
members  besides  Mr.  Berkeley  would  object  to  the  publication  of  the 
papers  a  day  or  two  after  they  are  read,”  &c.  If  this  gentleman  who  do  s 
not  miss  meetings  will  refer  to  my  letter  again  lie  will  find  that  he  l" 
“miss”  any  statement  of  mine  to  that  effect.  Again,  why  don't  people 
read  ? 

Why  does  not  “Looker-On”  and  “Listener”  favour  the  Society  with 
some  of  their  “luminous  ideas” — by  the  way,  are  they  upon  “light  in  the 
dark-i’oom?” — during  the  formal  proceedings  now  so  stale  and  unprofit¬ 
able,  and  not  keep  hidden  so  valuable  matter  as  he  and  his  friends  i .  ■  i  •  •  r 
over  the  “attractions  of  the  refreshment  table?”  (It  is  really  cinb-rtiug 
to  hear  that  the  Society  possesses  at  least  one  “attraction.5 )  If  he  do  not 
see  his  way  to  conferring  this  inestimable  benefit,  let  him  not  poke  fn 
does  also  “  One  Who  Seldom  Misses,”  &c.)  at  those  on  whose  >houlders  th«* 
real  work  falls.  This  writer  also  falls  into  the  error  (why,  I  cannot  say)  of 
making  it  appear  that  I  am  moving  for  a  report  of  proceedings  a  <  dd>>  ■  /. 

I  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  Let  him  also  re-read  my  letter. 

Now  for  “Free  Lance.”  He  is  nothing  if  not  sarcastic.  That  i-  ti  * 
“logical  ”  sequence  of  his  poke  at  me.  It  is  “  Free  Lance’s  "  point-  to  find  a 
butt  wherever  he  is  able.  I  did  not  infer  in  my  letter  that  errors  most 
occur  in  “all  summaries”  or  reports,  as  “Free  Lance  ”  seeks  to  make  it 
appear.  I  merely  wrote  that  “such  errors  must  remain  inevitable’ — "f 
course,  as  at  present  appearing,  with  more  or  less  frequency,  and  ii"t  in 
“  all  summaries.”  I  do  not  know  what  “Free  Lance’s  "  experience  may  1 
but  my  own  is  that  if  I  know  much  of  such  and  such  a  subject,  or  <1  such 
and  such  a  history,  or  incident,  or  series  of  incidents,  often  a>  lvt  I  find 
errors  and  omissions  of  a  most  misleading  character,  and  these  total! 
to  the  writer  of  the  report.  And,  what  is  more,  Messrs.  Editors  and 
“  Free  Lance,”  I  do  not  find  this  so  only  in  the  pages  of  the  photographic 
press,  but  also  in  almost  all  journals  I  may  take  up;  but,  of  course,  some 
papers  are  greater  sinners  than  others  in  this  respect.  “  V»  here  is  the  logic 
here?”  It  is  logical  to  suppose  that  the  editors  of  these  papers  ha\>  no 
means  for  ascertaining  the  correctness  of  reports  furnished  to  them  by 
their  reporters,  and  for  obtaining  the  correct  versions  when  the  former  one  s 
have  been  proved  to  be  faulty.  But  I  take  the  view  that  the  editor  of 
the  Journal  of  the  Society  has  exceptional  facilities  for  obtaining  by  the 
“slip  system”  what  are  substantially  true  reports  of  the  transactions ; 
and,  granted  that  these  facilities  are  taken  advantage  of,  the  apparently 
much-piqued  Editors  have  every  opportunity  for  doing  complete  justice  to 
the  principal  photographic  society  in  this  country,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  papers  published  are  more  fully  elucidated  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
photographic  community. 

I  believe  that  most  (if  not  all)  of  the  provincial  societies  furnish  to  the 
photographic  press  what  may  be  termed  “official  reports,  these  being 
drawn  up  by  the  respective  secretaries  of  the  societies.  In  the  name  of 
all  that  is  “logical,”  why  is  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain 
to  be  stinted  of  its  official  report,  while  the  newest  and  smallest  society  in 
the  kingdom  may  furnish  such  reports  as  it  thinks  fit  and  see  them  appear 
in  toto  in  the  weekly  press?  Merely  because  the  Editors  in  the  former  case 
see  fit  to  present  their  readers  with  an  early  skeleton  sketch  —  praise¬ 
worthy  enough  as  a  sketch — of  the  proceedings,  making,  as  they  auw 
full  and  official  and  correct  report  superfluous.  But.  as  I  have  said  l>efore, 
is  this  action  complimentary  to  the  Society?  The  object  should  be  net  to 
supplant  the  official  report,  but  to  give  as  early  an  account  as  possible  of 
what  will  appear  more  fully  iu  that  report. 

But,  of  course,  much  hangs  on  the  question  whether  the  Photographic 
Society  is  rather  to  be  made  much  of  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  be  snubbed 
considerably  on  the  other.  Surely  the  editors  of  the  photographic  press 
have  the  interests  of  the  Society — on  whose  Council  some  of  them  are 
entirely  at  heart.  I  do  not  think  otherwise.  But  do  they  do  their  best  to 
show  it?  There  are  many  other  points  on  which  I  could  touch,  out  space 
does  not  permit. — I  am,  yours,  &c,,  Herbert  B.  Berkeley. 

J uly  o,  188L 
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JlaiTs  iinh  (Quail's. 

A.  B.  inquires : — “  How  can  I  make  a  white  varnish  to  apply  to  a  ferroty  pe 

plate  which  will  dry  quickly  and  smoothly  ?  ” - In  reply Mix  a  white 

pig-ment,  such  as  oxide  of  zinc,  with  collodion,  and  a  varnish  possessing 
the  two  properties  named  will  have  been  obtained.  We  cannot  ofler  any 
further  suggestion  unless  we  are  informed  of  the  purpose  for  which 
the  varnish  is  required. 

George  Rossiter  has  heard  of  something  other  than  acetic  acid  which, 
when"  mixed  with  the  iron  developer,  renders  it  especially  useful  in 
giviiy  intense,  clean  lines  when  copying  engravings.  He  wishes  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  this. - In  reply  :  Certain  preparations  of  gelatine  will 

confer  this  quality.  Dissolve  this  substance  in  sulphuric  or  acetic  acid, 
and  add  a  few  drops  to  the  developer. 

Rev.  B.  Fraser  inquires—”  Is  it  safe  for  me  to  employ  gutta-percha  pipes 
through  which  to  convey  water  for  photographic  purposes  ?  The  pipes 
are  new  and  clean,  and  t  have  been  assured  by  the  dealer  from  whom  I 
purchased  them  that  water  has  no  action  on  them.  What  is  your 

opinion?” - We  reply  that  gutta-percha  tubing  has  a  good  reputation 

as  not  having  any  deleterious  effect  or  action  upon  distilled  water. 

J.  Rayner  says “  I  have  a  single  landscape  lens  which,  when  used  with 

1  the  largest  stop,  does  not  quite  cover  the  corners  of  the  plate,  and  if  I 
use  a  smaller  stop  still  less  of  the  plate  is  covered.  I  only  use  the  lens 
for  half-plates,  for  which  size  it  was  made.  Am  I  right  in  supposing 
that  the  fault  is  caused  by  the  stops  being  placed  too  far  from  the  glass  ? 

And,  if  so,  could  it  easily  be  altered?” - In  reply:  Our  correspondent 

is  quite  right  concerning  the  cause  of  the  dark  corners.  The  facility 
with  which  it  can  be  remedied  depends  upon  the  construction  of  the 
brasswork. 

“Do  you  know  of  any  place  in  this  country  where  I  can  procure  photo¬ 
graphs  of  Mexico  and  Central  America?  I  have  made  application  at 
the  establishments  of  several  dealers  in  photographs  in  London  without 

having  been  successful.— Yours,  &c.,  T.  S.  Boyj>.'‘ - In  reply:  If  any 

reader  can  afford  the  information  we  shall  be  glad.  We  are  aware  of 
Mr.  Muybridge  having  several  years  ago  published  a  catalogue  of  such 
views,  but  we  are  unaware  of  his  having  an  agent  in  this  country. 
Probably  they  may  be  obtained  by  ordering  through  any  American  book¬ 
seller  or  photographic  warehouseman. 

G.  T.  Scott  writes  : — “I  am  troubled  by  the  foregrounds  of  my  landscapes 
being  much  darker  than  they  ought  to  be,  this  being  quite  irrespective  of 
exposure.  By  being  darker  I,  of  course,  mean  by  contrast  with  the  dis¬ 
tance.  Can  you  give  me  a  hint  by  which  this  can  be  prevented  ?”■ - In 

reply;  The  most  obvious  method  of  preventing  the  fault  complained  of  is 
to  place  the  diaphragm  at  an  angle,  so  as  to  face  the  foreground.  In  this 
way  a  larger  beam  of  light  will  be  transmitted  from  it  to  the  plate  than 
comes  from  the  distance,  thus  correcting  in  some  degree,  if  not  entirely, 
the  evil  complained  of  by  our  correspondent. 

,T  T.  Watson  wishes  to  know  “which  is  the  best  book  on  photography." 

' _ l_To  this  we  reply  that  if  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  and 

its  accompanying  Almanacs  do  not  fulfil  this  description  it  is  not  for 
want  of  effort  on  the  part  of  all  connected  with  them  that  they  do  not  do 
so.  But  perhaps  Mr.  Watson  refers  more  particularly  to  the  numerous 
manuals  that  have  been  published  on  the  subject.  To  indicate  a  prefer¬ 
ence  for  any  of  these  would  be  invidious.  A  few  shillings  spent  in  this 
class  of  literature  will  place  our  correspondent  in  a  position  to  decide  for 
himself,  and  the  investment  will  be  a  sound  one. 

t>  |)  qp _ Qnr  correspondent  desires  to  receive  some  information  respect¬ 

ing  the  action  of  a  lead  salt  in  printing.  He  has  seen  reference  made  to 
it  %ut  has  failed  to  discover  any  article  treating  practically  on  this  sub- 

je’ck _ In  reply:  We  presume  that  what  is  meant  is  the  employment 

of  an  acetate  or  nitrate  of  lead  bath  in  which  to  place  the  prints  after 
their  removal  from  the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  having  been  subjected 
to  a  slight  washing.  The  following  directions  will  suffice  : — Dissolve  two 
ounces  of  the  salt  in  a  pint  of  hot  water.  This  forms  a  stock  solution.  The 
prints,  after  removal  from  the  fixing  bath,  are  rinsed  in  several  changes 
of  water  and  transferred  to  a  vessel  containing  four  quarts  of  water  and 
two  ounces  of  the  stock  lead  solution.  After  a  few  minutes  the  prints 
are  again  well  rinsed.  ^  _ 


fedjatt Column. 

C.  P.  Gee  (Weymouth).— Your  “exchange”  is  an  advertisement. 

I  will  exchange  nine  Victoria  lenses,  on  plate,  for  anything  useful  in 
photography. — Address,  A.  J.  B.,  17,  Hindon-street,  Pimlico. 

I  will  exchange  Cadett’s  patent  pneumatic  shutter,  to  fit  inside  or  outside 
camera  for  carte  or  cabinet  mounts  imprinted,  whole-plate  lens,  cost 
£2  *is.,  or  offers. — Address,  D.  S.  Jones,  Matlock. 

I  will  exchange  a  good  dark  tent,  size  for  10  x  12  plates,  all  in  splendid 
order  and  complete,  for  a  studio  fur  rug  or  anything  useful. — Address, 
R.  M.  Morris,  the  Studio,  97,  Price-street,  Birkenhead. 

Wanted,  a  half-plate  or  10  x  8  rapid  symmetrical  or  rectilinear  or  D  lens, 
in  exchange  for  an  English  lever  watch  and  gold  Albert;  price  adjusted. 
_ Address,  George  Howarth,  Smithy  Bridge,  near  Rochdale. 

I  will  exchange  an  interior  background  containing  column,  balcony,  base 
■uid  dado,  size  8x8  feet,  by  Marion  and  Co.,  London,  for  a  good  land¬ 
scape  background.— Address,  J.  M.  Stephenson,  Northgate  Studio, 
Cleckheaton. 

I  will  exchange  any  or  all  of  the  following: — A  twenty-inch  burnisher,  Le 
Meritoire,  with  two  double  dark  slides,  and  walking-stick  stand,  whole 
plate  bellows-body  camera,  nearly  new,  and  a  Bowman’s  hot  press. 
Wanted,  particularly,  Seavey’s  backgrounds;  see  advertisement.— 
Address’,  Swanson,  photographer,  Irvine,  N.B. 

I  will  exchange  two  first-class  cabinet  portrait  lenses,  also  gem  camera 
with  twelve  lenses,  and  a  Victoria  camera  with  four  lenses  (the  lot  cost 
£26)  for  a  “Centaur”  convertible  sociable  tricycle  or  any  other  good 
make  in  good  condition;  difference  in  value,  either  way,  by  arrange¬ 
ment  —Address,  R.  WOLSTENHOLME,  photographer,  Blackburn. 


3Vn3hm*s  to  Corrfsponbftits. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
Photographs  Registered. — 

Joseph  Stephen  Brown,  High-street,  Bridgewater.  —  Three  Group  Ph  [ 
graphs  of  Clergymen. 

William  Pankhurst  Marsh,  Norfolk  Cottage,  Bognor.  —  Two  Photngro 
of  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Convalescent  Home ,  Hog  nor ;  also  Pluitogrui, 
fit.  Michael's  School,  Upper  Bognor. 

Z.  X.  Y.— The  best  plan  is  to  place  a  wet  cloth  at  the  bottom  of  the  cam 
during  the  exposure.  This  will  greatly  retard  the  drying  of  the  plat 

E.  A. — You  cannot  do  better  than  make  your  requirements  known  thr*n 
the  advertisement  columns  of  the  Journal.  They  will  then,  doubtk 
be  easily  met. 

"W*  J  — The  transparency  sent  is  not  an  albumen  one,  but,  apparent 
has  been  produced  by  the  wet-collodion  process,  and  then  Rued  w  ' 
mercury  followed  by  ammonia. 

J.  J.  J. — In  former  times  it  was  by  no  means  unusual  to  glaze  the  stm 
w  ith  blue  glass,  but  it  is  very  seldom  done  now.  Our  advice  is  to  \ 
ordinary  sheet  glass,  and  then  subdue  the  light  with  suitable  blinds. 

A.  Newman. — The  thin  sheets  of  gelatine,  such  as  are  empl  >ycd  by  fau 
box-makers,  are  produced  by  pouring  a  solution  of  gelatine  on  to  she< 
of  tin  which  have  previously  been  treated  with  ox-gall  to  prevent 
sticking.  When  the  gelatine  becomes  dry  the  film  is  removed. 

S.  E.  W. — We  do  not  see  that  any  advantage  would  accrue  from  yo  < 
using  arrowroot  instead  of  starch  for  mounting  your  prints.  Becau  I 
the  former  is  more  expensive  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  a  bett 
mountaut,  or  that  it  would  confer  greater  permanence  on  the  prints. 

A.  H. — Your  query  shows  that  you  are  not,  as  you  say  you  are,  a  cunUi ! 
reader  of  this  Journal,  otherwise  you  would  not  ask  the  auestioi 
Several  articles  have  appeared  on  the  subject  very  recently.  We  canm 
do  better  than  refer  you  to  the  back  numbers  for  the  past  two  or  tin* 
months. 

G.  Wiltshire. — Decidedly  the  fault  of  the  paper.  Some  drawing-pane  ! 
can  be  used  for  photographic  purposes,  but  not  all.  We  advise  you  t 
procure  several  samples  of  different  makes,  and  then  by  expeiimen 
determine  which  is  the  most  suitable  for  your  purpose,  it  is  the  on! 
practical  method  to  pursue. 

T.  Edge. — The  most  suitable  paper  for  your  purpose  is  that  known  a 
“ papier  mineral It  is  far  freer  from  granularity  than  the  sample  y<> 
enclose.  \\  e  are  not  quite  sure  where  it  is  to  he  obtained,  lout  we  heliev 
the  Autotype  Company  supply  it.  Probably  it  may  also  be  obtain* 
at  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.’s. 

J.  Burrell.  — You  will  experience  no  difficulty  in  getting  brown  pap* 
about  five  feet  wide  and  any  length  you  may  require  if  you  apply  inti 
proper  quarter.  It  is  sold  at  carpet  warehouses  under  the  name 
“carpet  paper.”  We  are  not  surprised  that  it  is  not  kept  in  stock 
ordinary  stationery  establishments. 

E.  Beveridge. — Any  of  the  photomechanical  processes  will  answer  yo> 
purpose.  If  you  elect  to  have  either  Woodburytype  or  stannotype 
will  require  to  be  mounted  like  silver  prints.  But  collotypes,  or  tl 
“inlc-photos.,”  can  he  printed  w  ith  a  margin  ready  for  binding  up  wi 
the  book.  Your  best  plan  will  be  to  write  for  quotations  to  the  differeij 
firms  who  supply  such  prints,  stating  exactly  what  you  require,  and, 
possible,  send  a  silver  print  as  a  further  guide. 

Experimentalist. — This  correspondent  complains  that  he  cannot  get  t 
gelatinous  ink  to  set  in  his  stannotype  moulds  during  the  present  h  i 
weather.  Our  correspondent’s  experience  is  by  no  means  exceptional,  1 
the  chief  difficulty  in  working  either  the  stannotype  or  Wood  bury  ty 
process  is  experienced  when  the  temperature  is  very  high.  The  b 
advice  we  can  offer  is  to  work  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  house,  and  to  v  I 
a  very  strong  gelatine  for  the  ink.  That  wliich  you  have  been  using 
quite  unsuitable  for  the  purpose  at  any  part  of  the  year,  as  it  is  far  ! 
soluble.  Get  a  more  insoluble  kind  and  one  that  sets  quickly,  such 
some  of  those  of  foreign  make.  Also,  do  not  dissolve  a  large  quant 
of  ink  at  a  time,  for  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  longer  a  solution 
gelatine  is  kept  melted  the  more  its  setting  properties  become  destroy? 

Received. — “W. ;”  “  S.  R.”  In  our  next. 

In  Type. — Second  portion  of  article  on  Photomicrography  at  the  Health  L 
hibition;  Mr.  E.  Dunmore’s  paper  on  Silver  Prints,  read  at  the  If 
meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain ;  Miscellanea 
Subjects,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  ;  On  Choosing  a  Size  for  Carte  and  Ca  j 
net  Negatives,  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Webster ;  Lecture  at  the  Royal  Institute  I 
&c.,  &c. 


Photographic  Club. — At  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  this  Club,  ! 
Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  on  Wednesday  next,  the  16th  inst.,  t  > 
subject  for  discussion,  will  be  the  adjourned  discussion — On  Focumi 
The  Saturday  afternoon  outing  will  be  held  at  Hadley  Woods;  train 
Barnet  Main  Line  Railway  Station.  Meeting  afterwards  at  “C 
Salisbury  Arms,”  High  Barnet. 
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EMULSIONS  IN  GELATINE  AND  ALBUMEN. 

The  production  of  an  albumen  emulsion,  for  negative  or  positive 
purposes,  has  been  one  of  the  dreams  of  the  experimentalist  for 
pears  past,  owing  to  the  recognised  beauty  of  the  results  attainable 
with  albumen  films.  But,  unfortunately,  there  are  many  serious 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  production  of  such  an  emulsion — that 
is,  one  in  which  albumen  is  the  sole  vehicle  employed  ;  and 
attention  has,  therefore,  been  turned  more  recently  to  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  albumen  with  some  other  substance — preferably  gelatine. 
As  a  matter  of  course  the  results  thus  obtained  differ  very  much 
from  those  we  might  expect  from  a  pure  albumen  emulsion,  in 
which  the  sensitive  silver  salt  is  formed  in  the  presence  of  the 
albumen ;  but  this  latter  condition  forms  the  greatest  and,  we  fear, 
au  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  success. 

When  a  film  of  dried,  salted  albumen  is  submitted  to  the  action 
of  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  or  other  soluble  silver  salt,  two 
chemical  changes  occur,  in  addition  to  that  arising  from  the 
presence  of  the  soluble  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide.  A  portion  of 
the  albumen  enters  into  combination  with  the  silver,  forming  a 
complex  substance  to  which  the  name  of  “albumenate  of  silver” 
has  been  given;  and,  secondly,  the  albumen  film  is  coagulated  and 
rendered  insoluble,  the  result  being  a  layer  of  extreme  fineness  and 
beauty,  and  capable  of  giving  images  of  the  most  exquisite  delicacy, 
possessing  also,  as  well,  great  vigour  and  beauty  of  tone.  The 
delicacy  is  due  to  the  extremely-fine  and  structureless  character  of 
the  coagulated  albumen  film,  while  the  vigour  and  tone  result  from 
the  presence  of  the  organic  silver  compound. 

Now,  if  to  a  salted  albumen  solution  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate 
be  added  the  same  chemical  changes  occur,  but  with  a  widely- 
different  mechanical  result.  The  action  of  the  silver  is  to  entirely 
destroy  the  viscous  nature  of  the  solution  by  converting  the  soluble 
albumen  into  the  insoluble  form  and  into  albumenate,  both  of 
which  separates  in  a  flocculent  state  from  the  watery  portion 
of  the  mixture,  and,  together  with  inorganic  silver  salts,  sub¬ 
side  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  To  re-emulsify  this  flocculent 
mass  comprises  the  problem  which  has  hitherto  baffled  successful 
solution. 

Again :  if  the  albumen  be  mixed  with  some  other  viscous  mate¬ 
rial,  such  as  gelatine,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  latter  would 
supply  the  place  of  the  coagulated  albumen,  and  retain  it  and  the 
silver  compounds  in  suspension  in  a  sufficiently-fine  state  of  division 
to  form  an  emulsion.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  ;  for  so  great 
is  the  tendency  of  albumen  to  “  clot”  that  an  extremely  minute 
proportion  of  it,  added  to  bromised  gelatine,  suffices  to  cause  the 
formation  of  a  curdy,  granular  deposit  on  the  addition  of  silver 
nitrate,  the  silver  bromide  being  entangled  with  the  albumenous 
compound  in  the  precipitate. 

It  is  plain,  then,  if  we  desire  to  utilise  albumen  for  emulsion  pur¬ 
poses  we  must  proceed  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  never  be  brought 
into  contact  in  solution  with  silver  nitrate  or  any  other  substance 
capable  of  causing  its  coagulation  ;  that,  in  fact,  the  silver  haloids 


must  be  formed  separately,  and  then  added  to  the  albumen  solution 
Here  some  of  the  precipitation  methods  recommend  themselves; 
and  by  their  means,  and  with  the  expenditure  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  care,  beautifully  fine  emulsions  can  he  made.  But  these 
do  not  answer  our  expectations  on  the  score  either  of  quality  or 
convenience. 

In  the  first  place,  the  albumenate  of  silver  is  entirely  absent, 
and,  therefore,  any  advantage  in  colour  or  in  brilliancy  of  image  is 
lost.  In  the  second,  the  emulsion  is  frequently  difficult  of  applica¬ 
tion,  the  spreading  and  drying  in  a  perfectly-even  layer  being 
next  to  impossible  in  our  modern  dark  rooms.  Lastly  :  without 
some  special  treatment  after  drying  the  film  is  soluble  in  cold 
water,  more  particularly  when  an  alkali  is  present,  as  in  the 
pyro. -ammonia  developer.  The  latter  defect  might,  however,  be 
remedied  without  much  trouble  if  the  other  two  could  be  sur¬ 
mounted. 

The  presence  of  the  necessary  proportion  of  the  albumenate 
might  possibly  be  secured  by  its  separate  addition  in  solution  in 
some  suitable  solvent ;  but  it  is  extremely  questionable  whether  the 
result  would  equal  that  obtained  when  it  is  formed  in  the  ordinary 
way,  as  in  a  bath  film.  The  coating  of  the  plates,  too,  might  be  sim¬ 
plified  by  the  introduction  of  suitable  mechanical  means;  but  we 
doubt,  after  all,  whether  the  game  would 'be  considered  worth  the 
candle.  It  will  be  remembered  by  many  of  our  readers  that  in  the 
collodio-albumen  process,  in  order  to  secure  a  film  of  perfect  uni¬ 
formity,  the  plate,  after  being  coated  with  the  iodised  albumen,  was 
placed  upon  a  holder',  which  enabled  it  to  be  rotated  before  a  clear, 
brisk  fire  until  it  became  dry.  If  this  were  an  operation  requiring 
the  greatest  care  when  an  uisensitire  material  was  employed  and  it 
could  be  performed  in  a  full  light,  how  much  greater  care  would  be 
required  and  how  many  fresh  difficulties  would  be  introduced  into 
its  practice  in  the  dark  room,  and  with  an  extremely  sensitive 
emulsion  1 

If,  however,  the  perfection  of  quality  of  the  old  collodio-albumen 
plate  be  not  aimed  at,  but  merely  a  finer  and  more  delicate  film 
with  a  moderate  degi’ee  of  sensitiveness,  for  such  purposes  we  do 
not  think  our  readers  need  despair  of  gaining  their  requirements. 
But  it  will  have  to  be,  as  the  title  of  this  article  suggests,  by  the 
employment  of  a  combined  gelatine  and  albumen  emulsion.  Plates 
of  such  a  character  are  in  the  market,  and  give  very  tine  results  fur 
transparency  work,  but  we  are  not  aware  how  they  are  prepared. 
Indeed,  for  all  wre  know,  they  may  be  the  result  of  sensitising  a 
dried  gelatino-albumen  film  in  the  bath,  under  which  conditions  the 
albumen  would  confer  all  its  advantages. 

For  a  gelatino-albumen  emulsion  which  we  have  found  to  work 
very  well  in  the  few  trials  we  have  given  it  we  may  give  the  follow¬ 
ing  brief  sketch,  reserving  until  next  week  the  details  and  quantities. 
The  silver  bromide  (or  chloride)  is  formed  by  any  of  the  metlx  ds  <  f 
precipitation  which  enable  it  to  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  sufficient 
fineness  and  free  from  all  foreign  matter.  Burton’s  method  is 
the  one  we  prefer.  The  precipitate  thus  obtained  is  incorporated 
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■with  a  solution  of  gelatine  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  1-0 
Fahr.,  and  to  this  is  then  added  a  suitable  quantity  of  liquid 
albumen,  previously  well  beaten  to  a  froth  and  allowed  to  sub¬ 
side. 

When  thoroughly  mixed  the  emulsion  may  be  fdtered  and  treated 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  except  that  no  alcohol  must  on  any  account 
be  added,  nor  must  it  be  raised  to  a  higher  temperature  than  120 
for  fear  of  coagulation.  Albumen  does  not  commence  to  coagulate 
until  about  150°,  but  it  is  well  to  keep  on  the  safe  side.  Just 
sufficient  gelatine  is  used  to  cause  the  films  to  set  in  reasonable  time, 
the  bulk  of  the  vehicle  being  albumen,  and  the  resulting  films 
bright,  fine,  and  hard  to  a  degreee. 

In  our  next  issue  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  full  details 
as  to  the  working  quantities,  and  hints  on  the  mixing  of  the 
emulsion. 

- - ♦ - - 

RELATION  OF  COLOURS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Whatever  may  be  the  advantage  or  otherwise  of  the  addition  of 
eosine  or  other  colouring  matter  to  the  photographic  film  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  truer  transcript  of  colours  into  monochrome, 
it  is  clear  that  the  subject  is  receiving  considerably  more  attention 
on  the  continent  than  it  is  at  home.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  already  there  are  several  different  claimants  in  the  field  for 
the  invention.  This,  at  least,  should  indicate  that  it  is  of  some 
value  in  practice. 

As  will  be  seen  from  our  last  issue  the  subject  has  again  been 
brought  hefore  the  Berlin  Association  for  the  Cultivation  of  Photo- 
graphy  and  also  the  Photographic  Society  of  Vienna;  and,  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France,  M.  A.  Tailfer 
strongly  protested  against  some  of  the  Germans  appropriating  his 
invention  “to  the  letter”  and  calling  it  their  own.  During  the 
discussion  which  followed  this  protest  it  was  proved  that  the  credit 
of  first  introducing  colouring  matter  into  the  sensitive  film,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  better  translation  of  the  colours  of  a  pic¬ 
ture  in  a  photograph,  is  due  to  our  own  countryman,  Major 
Waterhouse,  Assistant-Surveyor-General  of  India.  Surely  all  this 
interest  would  not  be  bestowed  upon  a  subject  if  it  were  of 
no  value. 

That  the  matter  receives  but  little  attention  in  England  is 
scai’cely  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  the  copying  of  works  of 
art  is  practised  here  to  such  a  limited  extent  compared  with 
what  it  is  throughout  the  continent  generally.  Indeed,  we  are 
told  that  many  of  the  published  copies  of  paintings  in  English 
galleries  are  really  the  production  of  continental  photographers, 
who  obtain  permission,  come  over  here,  and  do  the  work.  We 
may  here  mention  that  an  impression  appears  to  prevail  amongst 
certain  English  artists  that  works  of  art  can  be  copied  much  better 
on  the  continent  than  at  home,  “  because  there  they  have  a  clearer 
light,”  and  therefore  a  better  result  is  obtained.  In  consequence  of 
this  idea  many  artists  have  actually  sent  their  works  abroad  to  be 
photographed,  imagining  (erroneously  or  otherwise)  that  they  have 
obtained  better  results  from  so  doing.  Some  artists,  we  know, 
positively  refuse  to  have  their  works  photographed  under  any 
circumstances  whatever,  owing  to  the  way  photography  represents 
colours.  On  one  occasion  a  Royal  Academician  remarked  in  our 
presence  that  he  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  any  of  his  pictures 
“libelled  by  photography.” 

Another  reason  why  the  addition  of  colouring  matters  to  the  film 
has  received  but  little  public  attention  here,  compared  with  that  it 
has  had  abroad,  is  that  the  copying  of  paintings  in  England  is  chiefly 
confined  to  a  few  professional  photographers,  who  very  rarely  reveal 
the  results  of  their  experiments;  while  amateurs,  as  a  rule,  take 
no  interest  whatever  in  the  matter.  If  they  did,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  considerable  light  would  soon  be  thrown  upon  the 
subject. 

From  the  manner  in  which  photography,  pure  and  simple,  renders 
the  colours  of  a  painting  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  artists 
do  occasionally  refuse  to  permit  their  work  to  be  transcribed  by 
its  aid  ;  hence  the  art-appreciating  portion  of  the  public  are  fre¬ 
quently  debarred  from  obtaining  copies  of  many  pictures  they 
Would  otherwise  possess,  simply  because  it  would  not  prove  suffi¬ 


ciently  remunerative  to  have  them  engraved  for  publication.  It  i| 
true  there  are  several  photographic  engraving  processes  by  whicl! 
printing  plates  can  be  expeditiously  and  cheaply  produced;  bu 
with  them  remains  the  unfortunate  fact  that,  when  they  an 
obtained,  they  are  but  an  ordinary  photographic  transcript  of  tin 
original,  and,  unless  such  plates  are  elaborately  re-worked  by  ; 
skilled  engraver,  they  possess  but  little  value  as  pictures. 

Much  of  the  engraver’s  time,  we  happen  to  know,  is  sometime: 
saved  by  those  who  do  this  class  of  work  employing  a  staff  o; 
skilful  retouchers,  who  expend  a  considerable  amount  of  work  upot 
the  negative  in  the  first  instance.  Of  course  all  this  extra  work 
adds  naturally  to  the  cost  of  production,  and  consequently  enhance 
the  price  of  the  work  when  published.  But  if  the  simple  expedient 
of  adding  eosine  or  similar  colouring  matter  to  the  sensitive  film » 
will  enable  the  difficulty  of  photographing  colours  in  something 
like  the  proper  relation  to  be  overcome,  we  can,  as  we  have  on  a] 
former  occasion  said,  foresee  that  an  immense  stride  will  have  been 
made,  and  there  is  no  question  that  the  plan  must  prove  of  great 
value  commercially.  Hitherto  there  has  always  been  a  steady 
demand  for  good  photographs  of  fine  works  of  art,  notwithstanding 
their  shortcomings,  as  witness  the  large  number  imported  from 
abroad  and  the  prices  they  realise.  This  demand  will,  no  doubt, 
increase  considerably  with  improved  quality,  still  further  as  the, 
public  become  more  assured  that  the  copies  they  purchase  are  per¬ 
manent;  and  most  of  the  better  class  of  copies  of  pictures  are  now 
printed  by  permanent  processes. 

If  all  that  is  claimed  for  eosine  and  similar  colouring  materials 
be  borne  out  in  practice,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  whatever  iu 
producing  photo.-engraved  plates  that  will  require  but  little  or  no 
skilled  work  from  the  hand  of  the  engraver.  Hence  copies  of 
paintings  may  be  issued  as  engravings  and  at  the  same  time  ensure 
a  very  liberal  remuneration  to  the  publisher,  and  that,  too,  fnm 
pictures  which  it  would  certainly  not  pay  to  have  engraved  by 
hand.  One  great  advantage  of  photography  and  photo.-engraving 
is  that  the  reproductions  can  be  so  quickly  produced,  while  en¬ 
graving  by  hand  is  a  slow  and  tedious  operation.  The  chief 
interest  in  a  picture  is  frequently  lost  long  before  the  prints  can  be 
issued,  as  several  years  are  frequently  necessary  to  engrave  a 
plate  from  an  elaborate  picture  ;  whereas,  by  some  of  the  photo.- 
engraving  processes,  it  can  be  done  in  little  more  than  as  many 
days. 

Since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Vogel’s  process  (see  pp.  344  and  360, 
ante)  we  have  heard  several  photographers  remark  that  it  is  not  a 
practical  one.  With  them  we  cannot  agree.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  working,  as  we  pointed  out  in  our 
issue  of  the  6th  ult.,  but  they  are  by  no  means  insurmountable.  A 
considerable  amount  of  time  and  money  may  profitaoly  be  expended 
upon  the  production  of  a  perfect  negative,  from  which,  perhaps, 
hundreds  of  copies — at  a  publishing  price  of  (say)  half-a-guinea— 
may  eventually  be  required. 

Whatever  may  be  the  inconvenience  attending  the  working  of  the 
process  published  by  Dr.  Vogel,  they  do  not  apply  to  that  given  by 
Herr  Lohse — the  one  claimed  by  M.  Tailfer  as  his.  This  simply  con¬ 
sists  of  immersing  an  ordinary  gelatino-bromide  plate  in  a  bath 
composed  of  water  one  hundred  parts,  eosine  three  parts,  and 
ammonia  ten  parts.  Whether  plates  thus  simply  treated  will  com¬ 
pare  favourably  with  what  is  claimed  for  those  by  Dr.  Vogel’s  more 
troublesome  method  can,  of  course,  only  be  determined  by  actual 
experiment  with  the  two  processes.  If  they  do,  then  the  translation 
of  colour  into  monochrome  by  photography  will  become  very  much 
simplified. 


DETERIORATION  OF  GELATINE  PLATES. 

It  is  a  well-recognised  fact  that  under  certain  circumstances 
gelatino-bromide  plates  will  retain  their  good  qualities  for  several 
years;  but  it  is,  unfortunately,  equally  well  acknowledged  that 
some  show  indications  of  deterioration  before  they  are  many  months 
old.  One  experienced  maker  has  said  in  our  hearing  that  he  has 
recently  had  to  destroy  some  hundreds  of  dozeus  of  plates  which, 
when  freshly  prepared,  were  all  that  could  be  desired  as  regards 
sensitiveness  and  cleanness  of  image,  but,  after  having  been  packed 
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|  dozens  and  allowed  to  remain  for  a  few  months,  they  showed 
iubitable  evidence  of  defects. 

In  recognition  of  this  fact  the  subject  was  formally  brought 
•  'ward  for  discussion  at  the  meeting  of  the  London  and  Provincial 
lotographic  Association  last  week,  when  several  manufacturers 
ire  present  and  gave  their  experience  on  the  subject.  One  speaker 
;  vanced  the  opinion  that  pressure,  or  “  shearing  stress,”  was  the 
;|use  of  a  certain  class  of  fogging;  and  in  proof  of  this  he  submitted 
iveral  plates  which  had  been  packed  witli  a  marginal  or  skeleton 
ime  of  thin  card  placed  between  each  pair.  Upon  applying 
developer  to  these  plates,  without  any  exposure  to  light  having 
en  given,  a  reduction  of  the  silver  took  place  all  along  the  line 
contact  with  the  marginal  mask,  this  reduction  being  most  pro- 
>nnced  along  the  line  corresponding  with  that  edge  of  the  card 
lich  was,  by  the  action  of  the  guillotine  by  which  the  cutting  was 
ected,  slightly  the  more  raised  of  the  two,  and  therefore  more 
Icely  to  exert  a  greater  pressure. 

Corroborative  proof  of  this  theory  was  adduced  by  the  exhibition 
plates  upon  which  writing  had  been  made  by  a  blunt  stylus  upon 
e  surface,  precaution  having  been  first  taken  to  protect  the 
■latine  film  by  interposing  a  sheet  of  paper  between  it  and  the 
riting  instrument,  in  order  to  prevent  any  scratching,  which,  it 
as  stated,  would  cause  a  reduction  on  the  application  of  a  deve- 
per.  In  the  case  adduced  the  writing  upon  the  plate  was  quite 
isible. 

All  this  was  very  plain  as  far  as  we  have  described  it,  but  the 
vildid  not  stop  there;  for,  extending  inwards  on  the  surface  of  the 
date  from  the  well-defined  line  of  contact  with  the  inner  edges  of 
lie  cardboard  slip,  could  be  plainly  perceived  a  tolerably-broad  line 
f  fog  which,  from  its  greater  density  nearest  the  marginal  slip, 
ppeared  to  have  its  origin  there,  being  vignetted  inwards  to  the 
oint  of  disappearance.  Physical  contact,  per  se,  therefore,  does  not 
wholly  account  for  the  phenomenon  described. 

That  the  quality  of  the  paper  in  which  plates  are  packed,  or  which 
i  interposed  between  each,  had  an  important  influence  in  preserv¬ 
ing  them  was  on  the  occasion  referred  to  freely  admitted  by  all. 

L  well-known  manufacturer  present  said  that  at  one  time  he 
mployed  a  specially-fine  quality  of  cartridge-paper  for  this  purpose, 
iut  was  afterwards  led  to  supersede  it  by  a  softer  paper.  Since 
hat  period  he  had  never  perceived  any  deterioration.  But,  on  the 
'therhand,  that  chemical  action  induced  by  damp,  rather  than 
:  shearing  stress,”  was  the  cause  of  the  deterioration  seemed  to  be 
he  opinion  of  others  of  the  manufacturers  present,  including  Mr. 
vVilliam  Cobb  and  Mr.  A.  Cowan,  the  former  of  whom  submitted 
‘or  examination  a  sample  of  paper  he  had  specially  selected  or 
Drepared  for  the  purposes  of  packing.  It  is  a  thin,  crisp  paper 
which  looks  as  if  it  had  to  some  very  slight  extent  been  impreg¬ 
nated  with  pai’affine,  wax,  or  their  congeners.  Another  gentleman 
observed  that  the  firm  he  represented  had  adopted  a  thin  class  of 
yellow  paper — coloured,  as  was  understood,  by  a  chromium  dye — 
for  packing  their  plates,  and  it  was  believed  to  be  a  preventive  of 
deterioration,  for  they  had  heard  no  complaints. 

Whatever  be  the  cause — whether  “shearing  stress”  or  moisture, 
even  in  a  homoeopathic  degree,  in  the  gelatine  film  itself  or  in  the 
packing  paper — the  matter  is  a  serious  one;  but  the  photographic 
public  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  makers  of  plates 
are  fully  alive  to  the  necessities  of  the  case.  In  due  recognition  of 
the  moisture  of  the  climate  in  England,  they  will  omit  no  pre¬ 
cautions  not  only  to  have  both  plates  and  packing-paper  thoroughly 
desiccated,  but  to  have  them  wrapped  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
ensure  their  being  retained  in  that  essential  condition. 


SALEABLE  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

No  one  can  pass  along  a  street  of  shops  without  quickly  noticing 
the  important  part  that  attractive  photographs  play  in  the  wares 
vended  in  some,  more  particularly  the  stationers’,  establishments. 
The  aggregate  annual  sales  must  form  an  immense  sum.  It  is  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge  how  some  particular  photographs  have, 
from  no  very  explicable  cause,  seized  the  popular  fancy,  and 
rendered  the  fortunate  possessor  of  the  original  negative  or  copy¬ 


right  a  return  upon  his  outlay  thousandsfold.  Although,  however, 
it  is  not  everyone  who,  by  paying  a  hundred  pounds,  can  count  his 
gains  by  thousands,  as  did  the  purchaser  of  the  copyright  of  the 
Dirty  Boy  statue,  nor  every  one  who  possesses  the  judgment  that 
guided  the  proprietors  of  a  well-known  company  to  expend  a 
couple  of  thousand  pounds  to  secure  the  sole  ri ght  to  photograph  in 
the  first  International  Exhibition,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  very 
much  more  money  might  be  made  than  now  is  by  utilising  in  a 
businesslike  manner  some  of  the  stores  of  negatives  of  interesting, 
rare,  beautiful,  or  otherwise  attractive  subjects  that  at  present  lie 
useless  upon  the  shelves  of  the  photographer. 

To  make  a  popular  picture  of  a  single  negative  or  subject  will  be 
difficult — the  more  so  that  the  wholesale  channels  for  putting  such 
works  before  the  public  are  very  restricted  in  character,  and  there 
may  be  an  unwillingness  to  take  up  anything  from  a  hitherto  un¬ 
known  artist;  but,  given  a  really  attractive  photograph— out  of  the 

common,  well-executed,  and  likely  to  be  admired  by  the  public _ 

and  it  is  generally  sure  of  ultimately  working  its  way  success¬ 
fully. 

One  thing  we  may  remind  those  of  our  readers  who  are  unac¬ 
customed  to  business  of  this  kind :  they  must  not  expect  to 
reap  all  the  profit.  When  a  picture  has  to  be  sold  to  a  wholesale 
dealer,  who  again  sells  to  the  shopkeeper,  each  having  to  make  his 
profit  out  of  the  article  sold,  it  is  evident  that  the  producer  of  that 
picture  must  in  the  first  instance  receive  a  price  very  much  less  than 
that  paid  by  the  public;  and  if  this  fact  be  well  borne  in  mind  bv  .  n 
intending  producer  not  accustomed  to  wholesale  selling  it  will 
prevent  considerable  friction.  The  making  and  selling  of  the 
most  artistic  photograph  possible  to  produce  become,  where  quan¬ 
tities  are  in  question,  a  mere  matter  of  commerce,  in  which  art  takes 
no  part.  It  may  here  be  observed  that  in  practice  it  would  be  found 
next  to  impossible  to  deal  with  the  shopkeeper  direct ;  a  middleman 
must  be  employed. 

One  of  the  largest  fields  for  the  sale  of  these  pictures  is  connected 
with  the  “Christmas  card  trade,”  which  of  late  years  has  assumed 
such  large  proportions.  Anyone  owning  negatives  which  he  con¬ 
templates  making  use  of  in  this  way  must  be  in  the  field  long 
before  the  end  of  the  year;  indeed,  we  have  no  doubt  that  most  of 
the  wholesale  orders  for  cards  for  next  Christmas  are  already  placed, 
and  the  bulk  of  them  now  ready  for  first  delivery.  This  being  so, 
we  may  be  thought  to  be  raising  hopes  that  could  not  be  fulfilled. 
We  do  not,  however,  think  that  it  will  be  found  so,  and  those  photo¬ 
graphers  who  feel  inclined  to  look  up  their  negatives  need  not  be 
afraid  of  offering  them  even  now,  though  we  should  make  the  sug¬ 
gestion  not  to  offer,  except  at  a  likely  period  for  a  quick  demand, 
subjects  that  could  be  readily  imitated. 

Besides  the  question  of  photographs  sold  in  large  quantity  to  the 
dealers,  instances  of  which  must  be  of  comparatively  infrequent 
occurrence,  there  are  very  many  small  circles  which  the  photo¬ 
grapher  could  find  an  interest  in  supplying.  We  do  not  refer  to 
the  sale  of  local  views  ;  that  is  a  class  of  trade  too  well  known  and 
worked  to  need  mention  here.  We  speak  more  particularly  of 
photographs  specially  interesting  as  studies,  or  likely  to  be 
attractive  from  some  innate  quality  which  might  appeal  to 
a  local,  though  not  important  enough  to  put  before  a  general, 
public.  Every  photographer  must  be  his  own  judge  as  to  what  is 
likely  to  “  take”  in  his  neighbourhood.  Our  work  ends  in  bringing 
the  idea — possibly  afresh — before  him,  and  pointing  out  a  novel 
field  for  enterprise;  for  in  these  days,  when  complaints  of  the  un¬ 
profitable  state  of  business  are  so  rife,  advantage  should  be  taken  of 
every  available  opening  likely  to  lead  to  its  increase. 

One  of  our  contributors  has  hit  upon  a  happy  idea  which,  summer 
time  though  it  be,  might,  as  we  shall  show,  readily  be  imitated  by 
numei’ous  photographers. 

One  of  the  prettiest  effects  of  which  photography  is  capable  is  the 
reproduction  of  the  marvellously-delicate  and  beautiful  incrustations 
so  commonly  seen  in  winter  time  on  the  window-panes,  when  the 
frost  has  seized  them  and  printed  its  delicate  feathers  in  fleeting 
materials  upon  their  surfaces.  They  are  not  all  beautiful  alike,  and 
we  have  frequently  noticed  that  the  most  attractive  arrangements  of 
the  feathery  scrolls  are  in  such  positions  as  offer  the  greatest  difficulty 
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to  photographic  attempts  at  reproducing  them.  The  gentleman  we 
allude  to  obtained,  however,  a  very  beautiful  example  by  pointing 
his  camera  to  the  roof  of  his  printing-room  on  an  occasion  when  lie 
was  particularly  struck  by  the  appearance  presented.  The  negative 
was  put  aside  and  forgotten,  but  some  years  afterwards  he  brought 
it  out,  printed  a  number  of  them  and  used  them  as  Christmas  cards, 
affixing  a  suitable  motto.  So  attractive  were  they,  he  informs  us,  that 
if  he  had  put  them  before  the  public  in  a  commercial  way  he  is  sure 
he  could  have  sold  a  very  large  number. 

Now,  with  a  backing  of  this  sort,  and  a  very  pretty  little  scene  or 
subject  carefully  planted  in,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the  en¬ 
gravings,  similarly  executed,  now  so  common  in  the  illustrated 
serials,  or  treated  in  various  other  ways  that  will  suggest  them¬ 
selves  to  the  artistic  mind,  we  make  no  doubt  that  a  series  of  cards 
could  be  produced  which  would  have  a  considerable  sale. 

We  do  not  suggest  to  our  readers  who  are  not  in  the  possession  of 
such  frost  negatives  to  wait  till  winter  comes ;  the  time  would  be  gone 
by  for  making  a  saleable  quantity  of  pictures  for  the  season.  We 
would  suggest  that  similar  effects  should  be  attempted  by  other  means. 
It  is  stated  that  glass  can  be  prepared  for  etching  or  for  burning-in 
a  pattern  of  water  crystals  by  the  following  simple  means  : — 
Powder  colour,  such  as  is  used  for  burning-in  a  white  upon 
glass,  is  made  into  a  thin,  milky-looking  liquid  by  mixing  with 
a  weak  solution  of  gum  arabic  and  painted  upon  a  sheet  of 
glass  placed  horizontally.  The  plate  is  then  exposed  to  a 
freezing  temperature,  when  the  particles  of  water  group  them¬ 
selves  together  into  ice  flowers  or  feathers,  and  draw  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  colour  lying  between  them  also  into  similar  shapes. 
The  glass  is  now  brought  into  a  warmer  room  in  which  the  water  is 
allowed  an  opportunity  of  slowly  evaporating,  when  at  last  nothing 
is  left  but  the  pigment,  which  can  be  burnt-in  in  a  muffle.  The 
photographer,  however,  will  stop  at  the  preliminary  stage.  He  will 
not  burn  the  pattern  in ;  he  will  simply  place  it  before  his  camera  and 
take  a  negative  under  most  favourable  circumstances — not  the  least 
so  being  the  power  of  placing  a  suitable  backing  behind  the  frost 
picture,  the  inability  to  do  so  under  ordinary  conditions  often 
militating  against  the  reproduction  of  many  beautiful  effects.  With 
regard  to  the  production  of  a  low  temperature  there  need  be  no 
difficulty  whatever,  as  we  have  repeatedly  given  formulae  suitable 
for  the  purpose,  many  of  which  may  be  found  in  our  Almanac. 

We  conclude,  having  thus  described  one  particular  class  of  picture 
capable  of  being  made  a  means  of  profit,  by  pointing  out  that  it  is 
only  one  of  many  that  might  be  with  advantage  taken  up  by  an 
enterprising  photographer. 


The  death  is  announced  from  Paris  of  the  Abb6  Moigno,  a  leading 
spirit  in  scientific  circles  of  a  generation  back.  Commencing  his 
scientific  career  as  a  contributor  to  various  magazines  of  that  class, 
in  1843  he  established  Cosmos,  one  of  the  leading  reviews  of  its  day  ; 
and  this  and  its  successsor  Les  Mooxdes  became  the  media  for  the 
interchange  of  ideas  of  the  early  photographic  experimentalists. 
The  deceased  was  himself  one  of  the  earliest  practical  workers  in 
photography,  and  his  name  was  a  very  familiar  one  in  connection 
with  our  art-science  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  eighty-one. 

Photographers’  advertisements  are  sometimes  very  remarkable 
reading,  and  frequently  go  to  strange  lengths,  but  we  never  remember 
meeting  with  anything  at  all  approaching  the  following,  which  we 
saw  gravely  stated  in  one  of  the  daily  papers  as  the  advertisement  of 
a  photographer: — “  In  consequence  of  the  daily  increase  of  accidents 

by  railway  the  public  are  earnestly  requested  to  call  at  - 

and  have  their  portraits  taken,  that  some  memento  of  departed 
friends  may  be  left  to  sorrowing  survivors.” 


Government  aids  photography  in  many  ways,  if  not  by  direct 
“  endowment  of  research,”  though,  indeed,  photography  plays  a 
part,  and  an  important  one,  in  a  branch  subsidised  in  this  manner, 
the  very  mention  of  which  branch  is  to  some  persons  as  a  red  flag  to 
an  enraged  bull.  From  recently-published  statistics  we  learn  that 
Government  spends  eight  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  per  annum  in 
photographing  our  gaol-birds,  and  it  used  to  spend  a  great  deal 
more.  Woolwich  arsenal  comes  in  for  seven  hundred  and  sixty 
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pounds  a-year,  and  a  thousand  pounds  is  spent  under  the  auspice* 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  for  the  photographing  of  art 
objects  and  the  reproduction  of  pictures. 


In  regard  to  the  damage  of  photographic  parcels  in  transit  through 
post,  as  dwelt  upon  by  us  a  week  or  two  ago  in  a  leading  article 
we  may  state  that  we  have  received  a  further  communication  froin 
the  Chief  Secretary  of  the  Post  Oflice.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  sr 
far  our  trouble  seems  to  have  been  entirely  thrown  away,  for  we 
are  left  just  where  we  started.  The  substance  of  the  long  lettei 
received  is  simply  a  suggestion  that  still  stronger  wrappers  should 
be  used,  and  a  further  recommendation  is  given  to  send  by  parcel 
post  as  being  in  most  cases  a  less  risky  mode.  As  to  the  hint  we  gave 
that  information  should  be  published  of  the  places  where  the  auto¬ 
matic  dropping  apparatus  is  in  use  so  that  special  packing  should  be 
given,  the  Secretary  points  out  that  such  information  alone  would 
not  be  of  service.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  great  amount  of 
damage  done  to  such  parcels  in  transit  is  very  great  when  a 
year’s  aggregate  is  examined,  and  we  trust  that  others  will  follow 
our  steps  in  appealing  to  head-quarters,  this  being  the  only  way  to 
obtain  redress.  We  have  written  a  further  letter  still  to  St.  Martin’s 
.repeating  that  the  usual  mode  of  packing  is  very  strong,  and 
pointing  out  that  the  official  who  first  called  to  see  us  upon  the 
subject  informed  us  that  there  was  a  growing  custom  of  Bending 
small  parcels-post  packages  by  the  mail  bags.  There  for  the  present 
the  matter  rests. 


APROPOS  of  the  power  of  appreciating  the  minute  shades  of  differ¬ 
ences  in  colour,  which  was  somewhat  prominently  brought  forward 
at  a  few  of  the  recent  discussions  on  dark-room  illumination,  we 
may  call  attention  to  a  second  edition  of  the  tests  for  colour-blind¬ 
ness  which  has  just  been  published  by  Messrs.  Churchill.  The 
tests  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Charles  Huberts,  F.K.C.S.,  for  the 
Anthropometric  Committee  of  the  British  Association,  and  he  has 
added  some  valuable  introductory  remarks  to  it.  It  is  a  singular 
thing  that  matiy  persons  colour  -  blind  to  one  colour  arrive 
at  mature  years  without  a  suspicion  of  their  defect,  and  it  often 
happens  that  the  first  discovery  is  attended  with  some  amouut 
of  annoyance.  We  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  great  culture  who  studied  painting  with  the  intention  of 
following  it  up  as  a  profession,  and  he  had  attained  manhood  and 
pursued  his  studies  for  many  years  before  he  became  aware  that  he 
was  colour-blind.  A  very  clever  and  celebrated  provincial  photo¬ 
grapher  is  to  our  knowledge  quite  colour-blind,  and  we  have  been 
informed  by  a  well-known  contributor  to  this  Journal  that  there  is 
a  marked  difference  between  the  power  of  colour  perception  of  his 
eyes.  With  instances  like  this  before  us  it  cannot  be  wondered  at 
that  such  apparently  contradictory  opinions  should  be  held  upon 
the  question.  We  have  no  doubt  that  many  photographers  are 
slightly  or  considerably  colour-blind.  The  Rev.  T.  A.  Preston  has 
made  about  three  thousand  observations  upon  the  subject,  and  he 
finds  that  two  and  a-half  per  cent,  of  the  boys  he  has  examined  are 
colour-blind,  not  to  speak  of  a  very  large  proportion  who  are  near¬ 
sighted  and  long-sighted. 


In  some  respects  it  may  be  regretted  that  the  Copyright  Bill  has 
been. withdrawn  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  be  re-introduced 
with  improvements  in  another  session,  for,  as  it  stood,  it  was  open 
to  many  amendments.  That  a  Copyright  Bill  of  a  very  stringent 
character  is  desirable  we  believe.  The  larceny  of  the  results  of  a 
man’s  brains,  be  it  pictorially  or  verbally  expressed,  is  to  our  mind  as 
great  a  theft  as  the  purloining  of  a  watch  or  purse,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  when  a  Bill,  as  nearly  final  as  can  be  expected,  is  passed 
it  may  be  a  real  help  to  photographers. 


There  is  one  very  large  class  of  persons  whom,  by  reason  of  their 
crass  ignorance,  it  would  be  very  difficult  either  to  touch  by  law 
or  to  teach  the  moral  right  that  exists  in  the  product  of  a  man’s 
intellect,  and  yet  occasions  must  arise  at  times  when  the  photo¬ 
grapher’s  patience  and  forbearance  are  greatly  tried.  A  case  has 
just  been  brought  under  our  notice  that  fully  exemplifies  what  we 
say.  A  well-known  photographer  had  a  sitter  who  had  never 
hitherto  had  a  good  portrait,  and  he  took  especial  pains  that  the 
picture  he  produced  should  prevent  him  being  able  to  say  so  again. 
The  picture  (a  carte)  was  a  success,  and  some  little  time  afterwards 
a  question  was  asked  as  to  the  price  for  enlarging  it  to  cabinet  size. 
The  price  was  stated,  and  for  a  while  the  matter  lay  in  abeyance. 
The  photographer’s  surprise  can  be  imagined  when,  a  month  or  two 
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ter,  his  sitter  calmly  brought  him  an  unmounted  enlargement  “  to 
:  fastened  upon  card;”  it  had  been  sent  to  America,  enlarged,  and 
turned  to  this  country  !  Our  readers  may  guess  at  the  answer 
e  photographer  gave  to  this  amazingly-eool  request,  which  was 
t  impertinent,  simply  because  of  its  thoughtless  ignorance. 


ill  another  piracy  case.  An  art  exhibition,  in  connection  with  a 
,  nversazione,  was  being  arranged  upon  the  wails,  and  the  friends  of 
e  promoters  had  assisted  by  sending  in  photographs.  Two  large 
lotographs — not  from  engravings  but  from  wretched  foreign  litho- 
ap[lS — of  two  well-known  (and  much  pirated)  pictures,  the  Emi- 
\ ant's  Return  and  the  companion  picture,  had  been  sent  in,  when 
'eir  piratical  character  was  distinctly  pointed  out  to  the  committee- 
in.  To  use  a  sporting  phrase  he,  however,  never  “  turned  a  hair.” 
Jh  !  they  will  do  to  till  up,”  he  said,  and  up  the  pictures  went  to 
oust  of  honour  !  When  such  an  event  could  happen  under  the 
action  of  a  committee  expressly  constituted  for  the  furtherance  of 
[t  and  art  teaching,  how  is  it  possible  to  grumble  at  the  piracy  or 
e  attempts  at  it  sanctioned  and  encouraged  by  the  general  public  ? 


FEW  FURTHER  NOTES  ON  STANNOTYPE,  BY  THE 
INVENTOR. 

he  able  series  of  articles  on  stannotype,  which  lately  appeared  in 
)ur  journal,  have  been  so  exhaustive  that  I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
Id  much  to  them,  except  in  calling  attention  to  small  matters  of 
etail  which  have  come  under  my  notice  from  time  to  time  during 
le  past  year  or  two. 

Failures,  as  a  rule,  result  from  some  trilling  cause  which,  when 
down,  may  easily  be  obviated.  How  often  have  I  been  called  on 
>  give  the  reason  of  some  defect  or  other,  and  on  explaining 
ie  cause  have  had  for  reply  — “How  stupid  it  was  of  me  not  to 
link  of  it !  ”  Everything,  however  simple,  requires  a  certain 
nount  of  experience  or  apprenticeship.  It  is  in  trifles  that 
lorough  success  must  be  sought  for.  Just  as  I  sat  down  to  write 
lis  article  I  received  the  number  of  The  British  Journal  of 
hotography  for  July  Ilth,  and,  to  begin  with,  I  cannot  do  better 
lan  notice  your  answer  to  a  correspondent. 

Alluding,  as  it  does,  to  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  failure 
vhich,  by  the  way,  applies  mostly  to  all  processes  where  gelatine 
i  concerned),  your  correspondent,  “  Experimentalist,”  complains  of 
is  ink  not  setting.  Unless  he  is  possessed  of  a  cool  cellar  or 
nderground  room  his  cook  would  tell  him  that  he  could  not  have 
;liy  for  his  dinner.  My  own  experience  during  the  last  week  will, 
oubtless,  be  of  use  to  him.  The  temperature  of  the  printing-room 
ose  to  86°,  and  printing  operations  were  brought  to  a  standstill, 
lie  ink,  although  strong  in  gelatine,  keeping  liquid  in  the  bottle, 
lowever,  on  removing  the  presses,  ink,  &c.,  to  the  basement, 
.’here  the  temperature  was  under  70°,*  all  went  on  smoothly  again. 

Prints  can  be  obtained  at  high  temperature  by  a  long  process  of 
ooling  by  the  iron  body  of  the  press;  but  after  a  time  this  becomes 
oo  warm  to  cause  the  gelatine  to  set,  and  gives  rise  to  a  great 
ainoyance,  which,  being  an  important  point  in  working,  I  may 
iiere  mention,  as  it  applies  to  all  prints  taken  too  soon  from  the 
nould. 

The  paper  carrying  the  print,  on  being  removed  from  the  mould 
owing  to  the  gelatine  not  having  set  thoroughly),  leaves  some  of 
die  darkest  parts  (where  there  is  most  gelatine)  in  the  hollows  of 
die  mould,  and  if  these  are  rubbed  off  with  the  same  flannel  that 
lias  been  used  to  grease  the  mould  the  trouble  is  increased  tenfold. 
Although  the  mould  may  appear  clean  and  bright  the  next  proof 
will  stick  worse  than  the  first,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  sort  of 
omulsion  has  been  formed  between  the  gelatine  and  the  grease, 
which  entirely  prevents  the  removal  of  future  prints.  The  only 
remedy  is,  after  removing  all  superfluous  gelatine,  to  wash  the 
mould  with  clean  warm  water  and  grease  afresh. 

I  have  called  attention  to  this  particularly,  as  it  is  a  fault  likely 
to  occur  at  any  time,  but  especially  in  hot  weather.  Everyone 
cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  ice;  otherwise  the  difficulty  of  hot 
weather  printing  is  easily  removed.  I  remember  some  years  ago, 
at  the  last  great  Paris  Exhibition,  going  into  an  annexe — a  hand¬ 
some  building  of  one  storey,  in  the  grounds — where  M.  Vidal  was 
working  the  Woodbury  process.  The  room  was  crowded  and  the 
heat  excessive  from  the  combination  of  crowd  and  the  broiling  sun 
I shining  on  the  building.  From  old  experience  I  thought  to  myself 

J  During  the  short  duration  of  hot  weather  that  we  experience  in  this  country  it  is 
advisable  to  do  as  the  Woodbury  Printing  Company  were  in  the  habit  of  doing— that 
is,  commencing  printing  operations  at  five  o’clock  iii  the  morning,  leaving  off  at  noon, 
by  which  time  the  metal  of  the  presses  becomes  warmed  through. 


that  the  crowd  would  certainly  go  away  disappointed  if  they 
expected  to  see  anything  in  the  printing  line  where  gelatine  was 
concerned.  What  was  my  astonishment  to  see  a  middle-aged 
woman  with  a  turn-table  before  her,  quietly  stripping  the  prints 
from  the  moulds  at  intervals  of  live  or  .six  minutes !  The  air  was 
suffocating,  and  I  was  glad  to  get  out.  My  friend  M.  Vidal 
afterwards  explained  to  me  that  under  each  press  there  was  a 
tray  containing  ice,  so  arranged  that  it  could  be  re-charged  when 
melted. 

This  reminiscence  of  hot  weather  in  connection  with  Woodbury 
printing  has  called  to  my  recollection  another  case  further  back  iii 
the  annals  of  time.  The  late  Emperor  of  the  French,  who  took  a 
great  interest  in  all  scientific  matters,  happened  to  visit  one  of  the 
exhibitions,  and  was  so  pleased  with  the  Woodbury  process  that, 
not  having  the  time  to  devote  to  everything  at  once,  he  made  a  special 
appointment  to  come  privately  with  the  Empress,  so  as  to  have  a 
practical  demonstration  all  to  themselves.  The  day  was  hot  and  the 
gelatine  would  not  set,  even  after  live  to  ten  minutes  in  the  press. 
What  was  to  be  done?  A  few  pounds  of  ice  were  procured  and 
laid  on  the  backs  of  the  presses,  and  in  the  course  of  half-au-hour, 
by  the  time  their  Majesties  arrived,  all  was  going  smoothly.  What 
would  he  have  thought  of  the  process  he  had  admired  from  descrip¬ 
tion  if  the  practical  results  had  been  similar  to  those  which  once 
occurred  at  a  lecture  where,  the  room  being  heated  by  the  over¬ 
crowding  of  a  numerous  audience,  the  print  had  come  away  leaving 
half  the  gelatine  in  the  mould  ?  Only  one  of  ready  wit  could  have 
explained  it  as  a  double  success,  as  the  lecturer  did  on  that  occasion. 

I  can,  therefore,  affirm  that  with  a  suitable  room,  which  can  be- 
found  in  almost  every  house,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
working  either  the  Woodburytype  or  stannotype  processes,  pro¬ 
vided  a  suitable  gelatine  be  used  ;  and  such  is  now  to  be  had. 

Referring  again  to  the  article,  or  rather  answer,  to  “  Experi¬ 
mentalist:”  I  come  to  a  point  on  which,  from  long  experience,  I 
must  differ  slightly  from  the  Editors;  that  is,  that  “the  longer  a 
solution  of  gelatine  is  kept  melted  the  more  its  setting  properties 
become  destroyed.”  Now,  on  the  contrary,  my  experience  is  that 
to  keep  a  mixture  of  gelatine,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  any 
other  matter,  for  any  length  of  time  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be 
melted  every  day,  of  course  not  allowing  it  to  rise  to  too  high  a 
temperature.  I  cannot  do  better  than  give  an  illustration  from  a 
circumstance  which  lately  occurred.  Some  thick  flakes  of  gelatine 
in  the  old  glue  form,  and  of  a  high  setting  quality,  were  put  to 
soak  in  water  on  the  Saturday.  On  the  Monday  morning  following 
they  were  found  all  soft  and  rotten  on  the  surface,  and,  on  melting, 
the  solution  was  found  to  have  lost  all  its  setting  properties.  Now 
this  same  sample  of  gelatine  in  solution  has  been  in  use  for  several 
weeks  during  the  whole  of  the  late  hot  weather  without  any 
change,  but  lias  been  kept  melted  every  day.  Soft  gelatines — such 
as  Nelson’s  amber — on  the  contrary,  lose  their  setting  properties  by 
too  much  melting.  The  above  fact,  which  long  experience  enables 
me  to  vouch  for,  seems  at  variance  with  existing  ideas,  though  I 
must  say  that  it  is  a  verification  of  the  old  proverb  of  the  proof  of 
the  pudding  being  in  the  (h)eating. 

A  great  many  defects  arise  from  want  of  care  in  the  storing  and 
handling  of  the  paper  used  in  printing.  Any  crease  formed  in  it 
will  make  a  white  mark  wherever  the  paper  is  dented,  and  if  left 
in  a  room  where  dust  can  fall  on  it  every  speck  of  the  same  will 
cause  a  white  spot  in  the  print. 

The  chief  point  in  obtaining  a  good  stannotype  printing  mould  is 
to  get  a  positive  that  has  been  rightly  exposed — just  such  a  one  as 
will,  when  laid  on  paper,  show  the  right  amount  of  detail.  In  the 
Lambertype  process  each  print  had  to  be  exposed  separately  to 
light;  but  for  the  purposes  of  stannotype  printing  we  have  only  to 
produce  one  such  print,  as  obtained  by  the  process  named,  to  enable 
us  to  produce  many  thousand  stannotype  prints.  As  the  positive 
is,  so  will  your  prints  be.  If  over-exposed,  the  resulting  prints  will 
all  have  the  same  over-exposed  look.  Such  a  positive  as  is  used  Ur 
enlarging  is  not  the  slightest  use  for  stannotype. 

In  drying  the  printing  moulds  by  the  aid  of  spirit  make  allowance 
for  the  time  this  has  been  used.  When  quite  fresh  hulf-an-h m  to 
an  hour  will  be  long  enough  ;  but  if  the  spirit  have  been  used  some 
time  it  will  have  taken  up  a  good  deal  of  water,  and  the  reliefs 
should,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  remain  a  proportionately  longer 

time.  ,  , 

During  very  dry,  hot  weather — such  as  we  have  lately  ex¬ 
perienced — the  gelatine  relief,  if  kept  open  to  the  air,  may  rrayk 
and  leave  the  glass;  but  this  cannot  occur  when  once  covered  with 
the  tinfoil  coating.  It  is  very  rarely,  indeed,  that  our  atmosphere 
is  so  dry  as  to  cause  this,  but  in  drier  climates  it  is  advisable  to 
increase  the  amount  of  glycerine  in  the  tissue. 
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In  applying  the  tinfoil  to  the  mould  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  india-rubber  solution  is  thoroughly  set ;  as,  if  not,  and  any  were 
squeezed  out  on  to  the  india-rubber  rollers,  it  might  soften  their 
surface  and  so  cause  them  to  become  tacky,  making  the  foil  stick 
to  the  rollers.  In  smoothing  the  foil  on  the  sheet  of  plate  glass  see 
that  the  latter  is  perfectly  clean,  as  any  grit  or  dirt  would  cause 
holes  in  the  foil. 

In  remelting  the  surplus  ink  that  has  run  into  the  gutters  of  the 
press,  and  the  scrapings  from  the  prints,  do  not  forget,  on  remelting, 
that  owing  to  the  evaporation  the  ink  will  have  become  denser,  and 
will  therefore  require  the  addition  of  water.  Many  people  have 
experienced  some  little  difficulty  in  the  gelatine  leaving  the  glass 
during  the  process  of  development.  This  is  due  to  several  causes,  but 
mainly  by  using  too  opaque  a  mask.  The  paper  used  should  be  such 
as  will  allow  the  light  to  act  very  lightly  on  the  film.  An  abrupt 
transition  from  the  thick  border  to  plain  glass  is  apt  to  produce  this, 
more  especially  if  the  tissue,  by  keeping  too  long,  has  become  slightly 
insoluble.  In  the  making  of  the  positive,  the  film  being  much 
thinner,  blacker  paper  may  be  used  as  a  mask  ;  in  fact,  where  a 
negative  has  to  be  duplicated  or  quadrupled  a  perfectly  opaque  mask 
is  a  necessity. 

In  conclusion  :  I  cannot  do  better  just  now  than  call  the  attention 
of  your  readers  interested  in  stannotype  to  the  leading  article  in  a 
late  number  of  the  Journal,  entitled  Keeping  Cool ,  and  say  that  I 
shall  at  all  times  be  glad  to  answer  any  queries  on  the  subject 
through  the  medium  of  the  Journal.  Walter  B.  Woodbury. 


OXYHYDROGEN  EXPLOSIONS. 

I  do  not  quite  understand  the  drift  of  Mr.  Houston’s  communication. 
So  far  as  I  do  understand  it,  he  (1)  wishes  to  know  how  far  I  am 
acquainted  with,  or  believe  in,  “dust  explosions”  generally;  and 
(2)  meets  whatever  I  may  have  heard  concerning  explosions  in  the 
United  States,  by  what  he  has  not  heard. 

As  to  the  first  point:  I  happen  to  be  pretty  fully  acquainted  with 
the  subject,  and  with  Professor  Peck’s  experimental  lecture  upon 
it,  which  was  delivered  in  May,  1878,  at  the  special  request  of  the 
millers  of  Minneapolis,  U.S.  Just  about  three  months  ago  I  myself 
repeated  two  of  those  experiments  in  a  familiar  lecturette  upon 
some  phenomena  of  combustion  to  a  small  society  of  working  men, 
using  for  the  purpose  flour  and  the  spores  of  lycopodium.  I  know 
how,  in  the  United  States,  such  explosions  have  taken  place  in 
many  flour-mills,  in  a  manure  factory,  a  confectionery  establishment, 
a  brimstone-mill,  and  probably  in  some  others ;  while  in  this 
country  the  chief  examples  are  flour-mills,  breweries  (Messrs. 
Allsopp  had  an  explosion  in  1877)  and  coal-mines.  I  said  clearly 
that  it  was  perfectly  easy  to  produce  purposely  a  dust-explosion 
in  a  gas-bag. 

But  these  cases  do  not  touch  the  question  in  point.  In  all  of 
them  we  have  dust  known  to  be  explosive  constantly  produced ; 
we  have  more  or  less  constant  production  by  attrition  of  ignited 
particles,  or  (often)  naked  lights  introduced  into  the  known  explo¬ 
sive  dust ;  and  we  have  a  known  long  list  of  casualties.  I  am 
perfectly  open  to  conviction;  but  I  have  been  utterly  unable  to 
learn  that  any  gas-bag  explosion  recorded  has  ever  been  even  pro¬ 
bably  traced  to  any  such  cause ;  and  surely  those  who  imply  that 
bags  are  “unsafe”  on  that  ground,  ought  at  least  to  be  able  to  point 
to  some  one  case  where  such  a  cause  at  least  seems  to  have  operated. 
At  present  I  believe  this  particular  danger  to  be  a  pure  myth;  but 
we  are  all  open  to  any  evidence  on  the  subject. 

As  to  the  other  point:  I  have  already  cited  an  explosion  of  a 
bottle  at  the  Royal  Institution  some  years  ago,  with  the  very 
uncomfortable  symptom  of  the  iron  being  burnt.  In  regard  to  the 
United  States:  from  the  papers  I  see,  my  impression  is  that,  owing 
to  the  extreme  absorption  in  politics,  ordinary  “accidents  and 
offences”  are  not  reported  there  with  anything  like  the  complete¬ 
ness  of  English  newspapers;  and  that  (with  one  or  two  exceptions) 
the  technical  journals  are  poor  by  comparison  in  real  intelligence  of 
any  kind.  I  have  been  told  what  I  stated  by  persons  who  have 
been  personally  acquainted  with  what  they  alleged;  but,  not 
dreaming  of  the  fact  being  challenged,  I  never  noted  special 
incidents.  One  case,  however,  should  be  as  good  as  many  in  reply 
to  this  peculiar  argument;  and  it  is  only  a  few  weeks  since  Mr. 
R.  A.  Proctor  stated,  in  Knowledge ,  how  discomposed  he  had  felt, 
when  assisted  at  one  of  his  lectures  by  a  bottle  operator,  by  both 
operator  and  apparatus — so  much  so,  that  he  “  made  a  change.” 
He  further  relates  that,  not  very  long  after,  that  operator’s  apparatus 
exploded,  with  the  loss  of  two  lives.  That  was  my  reason  for 
specially  mentioning  Mr.  Proctor’s  name. 


I  have  nothing  to  say  to  any  man’s  “  preference”  for  bottles.  I 
shall  “prefer”  them  when  the  stated  conditions  are  fulfilled*  But 
others  who  cannot  use  them  without  expense  or  inconvenience  ought 
not  to  be  condemned  without  reason  shown  and  some  shadow  of 
evidence.  I  wrote  in  their  defence — not  to  attack  bottles.  And 
I  may  say,  in  conclusion,  that  to  bring  about  their  general  use  one 
of  the  most  necessary  things  is  to  reduce  the  price  of  gat.  In 
America  it  is  ridiculously  cheaper  than  8d.  per  foot.  The  chemi¬ 
cals  cost  2d.  per  foot  here,  and  I  think  4d.  per  foot  and  the  hire 
of  the  bottle  should  pay.  It  might  not  pay  at  first ;  but  a  whole¬ 
sale  demand  would  put  another  face  on  the  com  pressed -gas  busi¬ 
ness  altogether.  It  is  long  since  I  heard,  but  I  think  in  America 
the  wholesale  price  then  was  about  six  cents,  and  the  retail  about 
seven  and  a-liaif  cents.  If  they  can  do  it  there,  why  cannot  it  he 
done  here  l  Lewis  Wright. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  INDUSTRIES. 

A  WEST-END  STUDIO. 

If  the  photographers  of  the  metropolis  were  called  upon  to  declare 
by  vote  who,  in  their  estimation,  was  the  member  of  their  frater¬ 
nity  possessing  the  greatest  amount  of  ingenuity  in  things  apper¬ 
taining  to  the  mechanics  of  our  art-science,  they  would  without  a 
single  dissentient  voice  proclaim  the  name  of  Alexander  Cowan. 
While  circumstances  have  conspired  for  over  twenty  years  to 
associate  this  gentleman  with  the  establishment  so  long  known  as 
that  of  Hills  and  Saunders,  “  photographers  by  appointment  to 
the  Queen,”  Porchester  Terrace,  Bayswater,  W.,  nature  has  cer 
tainly  designed  him  for  an  inventor. 

There  are  two  classes  of  inventors:  the  one  thinks  the  matter 
out,  conceives  the  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end,  completes  the 
general  principles  in  his  head,  but  is  unable  to  prosecute  the 
matter  any  farther.  Mr.  Cowan  does  all  this,  but,  in  addition, 
possesses  the  important  faculty  of  being  able  to  carry  all  his  ideas 
into  practical  execution.  This  statement  will  receive  prompt  con¬ 
firmation  from  all  who  attend  the  meetings  of  the  various  metro¬ 
politan  photographic  clubs,  associations,  and  societies — of  all  who 
have  had  opportunities  of  inspecting  the  useful  inventions  he  has 
from  time  to  time  submitted  for  examination,  while  admiring  the  tine 
fitting  and  beautiful  workmanship  of  the  same.  But  we  would  err 
were  we  to  leave  an  impression  that  the  fertility  of  invention 
displayed  by  this  gentleman  was  confined  to  what  are  termed 
the  mere  mechanics  of  our  art ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  in  both 
the  chemical  and  what  we  may  designate  as  the  other  physical 
aspects  of  photography  he  has  made  his  name  well  known. 

Remarking  that  on  the  occasion  of  a  former  visit  (some  years 
since)  Mr.  Cowan  made  his  camera  exposures  through  the  medium 
of  an  electric  wire,  which  extended  from  end  to  end  near  to  the  roof 
of  the  studio,  our  first  glance  was  an  upward  one,  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  if  this  remained  in  statu  quo.  We  found  that  the 
electrical  conditions  had  undergone  a  change,  and  that  the  camera 
contained  them  all  within  itself,  or,  more  correctly,  within  the 
stand.  Glancing  downwards  we  perceived  as  a  conspicuous  and 
somewhat  ornamental  appendage  to  the  camera  stand  what  purported 
to  be  a  large  electro-magnet,  but  which,  when  the  top  was  removed 
by  Mr.  Cowan,  revealed  the  fact  that  it  was  in  reality  a  four-cell 
constant  battery,  two  elements  being  ensconsed  in  each  limb  of  the 
pseudo  magnet.  The  exposing  shutter  being  inside  of  the  camera 
it  will  easily  be  understood  that  the  sitter  is  not  necessarily  aware 
of  the  moment  at  which  the  exposure  is  made. 

But  in  the  matter  of  exposures  Mr.  Cowan  prefers  “two  strings 
to  his  bow ;  ”  hence  the  same  camera  has  also  attached  to  it  a 
pneumatic  apparatus,  the  exposing  action  of  which  is  this  gentle¬ 
man’s  own  invention.  By  its  means  the  exposure  may  be  either 
extremely  rapid  or  prolonged  at  will.  There  are  two  shutters— 
one  above  the  other.  They  are  actuated  by  gravity,  but  each  is 
held  in  check  by  an  appliance  similar  to  the  pallets  of  a  clock 
movement.  When  ready  for  exposure  the  lower  of  the  shutters 
stands  before — or,  as  in  this  case,  behind — the  lens.  By  pressing 
the  pneumatic  ball  this  lower  shutter  falls  without  the  slightest 
jerk,  being  caught  between  two  springs  at  the  bottom.  But  the 
action  by  which  it  is  released  throws  the  upper  limb  of  the  pallets 
into  a  notch  in  the  side  of  the  upper  shutter,  which  is  thus  held  m 
its  place  until  the  pressure  is  removed  from  the  ball,  when  it,  too, 
drops  and  cuts  off  all  passage  of  the  light.  A  momentary  pinch  of 
the  ball  causes  an  exposure  as  quick  as  may  be  obtained  with  many 
of  the  so-called  instantaneous  shutters. 

Conversing  with  Mr.  Cowan  on  the  subject  of  transferring  plates 
from  the  plate-box  to  the  dark  slides  when  at  a  distance  from  a 
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also  pivoted  to  the  board  at  their  centres.  It  follows  that,  no 
matter  how  this  framework  is  moved  from  side  to  side/  its 


properly-darkened  room,  we  were  shown  the  portable  changing-box 
ie  had  introduced  some  time  ago.  It  forms,  when  closed  up,  a 
>acking-case,  in  which  is  stored  away  a  camera  for 
2  x  10  plates,  grooved  boxes  containing  ample  sup- 
lies  of  plates,  together  with  dark  slides  and  all  the 
belongings”  of  the  camera.  When  the  contents  are 
emoved  the  box  is  erected  by  means  of  appropriate 
iretchers.  It  is  then  found  that  the  body  consists 
f  four  thicknesses  of  black  calico.  There  are  two 
eeves  through  which  the  hands  are  inserted.  The 
late-box  and  dark  slide  having  previously  been 
laced  on  the  bottom,  for  which  special  facilities  are 
tforded,  the  hands  are  then  inserted  and  all  the  mani- 
ulations  effected  by  feeling.  By  the  exercise  of  care 
nd  a  little  system  any  one  who  makes  trial  of  the 
Lethod  of  changing  plates  on  any  table  before  him 
HU  be  surprised  to  find  with  what  ease  and  certainty 
his  may  be  done  when  the  eyes  are  closed  or  the 
bom  rendered  totally  dark.  The  annexed  diagram 
:ives  a  good  idea,  not  only  of  the  changing-box,  but 
f  the  way  by  which  the  plates  are  transferred  by 
juch  to  the  slides,  and  from  them  back  again  to  the 
late  box. 

Descending  from  the  studio  we  passed  into  a  garden 
hrongh  the  basement  story,  in  which  are  situated  the 
aboratories,  enlarging  -  room,  and  a  well-appointed 
.niateur  mechanics’  workshop  fitted  with  carpenter’s 
)encb,  turning-lathe,  circular  saws,  and  quite  a  number  of  other 
nechanical  appliances.  At  the  foot  of  the  garden  is  the  house 
levoted  to  the  preparation  of  dry  plates. 

Here  we  saw  a  machine  for  cleaning  the  emulsion  off  the  back  of 
he  plates.  It  is  very  ingenious,  but  we  fear  it  could  not  be  de- 
cribed  without  the  aid  of  elaborate  drawings,  although  it  is  simple 
nough  in  itself.  A  plate  having  been  seized  by  the  pneumatic 


holder  is  first  coated  with  the  emulsion,  and,  without  relaxing  the 
grasp  upon  the  holder,  is  held  for  a  moment  on  the  top  of  two  large 
vice-like  jaws,  which  are  padded,  and  which  by  the 
action  of  a  lever,  operated  by  the  toe  of  the  person 
coating,  immediately  opens,  and  thus  removes  any 
igelatine  which  might  have  got  on  the  back.  A  ratchet 
actuated  by  automatic  means  effects  a  change  of  the 
rubbing-cloth,  and  brings  a  fresh  portion  of  the  surface 
into  action  with  each  plate. 

The  drying-room  is  ventilated  by  a  species  of 
calorigen,  by  which  the  moist  air  is  drawn  off  and 
conveyed  to  the  outside,  an  influx  of  dry  air  taking 
I  its  place.  The  time  required  for  the  complete  desic- 
!  cation  of  a  plate  under  ordinary  atmospheric  condi¬ 
tions  may  be  said  to  be  from  six  o’clock  in  the  evening 
,  till  ten  o’clock  the  next  morning. 

In  the  drying  -  room  are  several  cutting  -  boards. 

Various  means  have  been  contrived  to  effect  the 
division  of  a  plate  into  two  parts  absolutely  equal  to 
each  other.  It  is  questionable  if  anything  can  equal 
or  even  approach  that  of  Mr.  Cowan’s  in  simplicity 
and  absolute  certainty  of  action.  On  a  cutting- 
board  of  any  required  dimensions  are  erected  foul4  long  slips 
of  wood  pivoted  at  the  corners,  the  two  side  pieces  being 


ends  will  always  preserve  parallelism  and  equidistance  from  the 
centre.  A  glass  plate  may  be  laid  on  the  cutting-board  “anyhow,” 
when  by  a  lateral  motion  of  one  end  of  the  frame  it  will  bo 
pushed  into  an  unerring  central  position  by  the  end  bars,  after 
which  a  second  board  having  a  straight  face  is  folded  down  upon 
the  plate  and  the  cutting  diamond  applied  to  the  plate,  which 
is  thus  bisected.  This  cutting-board  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
diagram,  in  which  a  plate  is  shown  centered  in  a  state  of  parallelism. 
The  bars  being  then  brought  square  with  the  board  (to  effect  which 
a  check  piece  is  employed),  the  ruler  or  straight-edge  shown  at  tho 
left  end  is  folded  down  as  the  guide  for  the  diamond. 

Another  convenient  form  of  cutting-board  we  saw  in  action 
is  that  which  was  described  in  our  Almanac  for  1879 — its  purpose, 
unlike  that  of  the  one  just  described,  being  to  permit  of  a  large 

plate  being  cut  into 
smaller  ones  of  de¬ 
finite  dimensions. 
A  series  of  rules  of 
wood  of  various 
lengths  can  be 
folded  out  upon  the 
cutting-board,  and 
the  end  of  the  plate 
brought  up  against 
any  one  of  them. 
The  hinged  flap  is 
then  lowered  down 
till  a  sharp  fillet  at 
the  end  comes  to 
the  film  and  holds  the  plate  securely,  when  the  diamond  is  drawn 
across  its  outer  edge. 

A  modified  form  of  this  is  shown  in  the  following  diagram  in 
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enabling  one  to  accurately  gauge  any  odd  sized  plate,  and  at  once 
adapt  the  board  to  cut  exactly  the  same  proportion  without  resort¬ 
ing  to  measurement  in  inches. 

%Ve  have  alluded  to  the  enlarging-room.  There  is  one  feature  in 
the  fitting  of  this  which  is  worthy  of  special  notice.  It  is  this  :  that 
the  basement  of  the  travelling  easel  upon  which  the  plate  is  sup¬ 
ported  is  attached  to  the  wall  instead  of  resting  upon  the  floor. 
This  imparts  a  degree  of  firmness  and  solidity  quite  impossible  to 
be  obtained  when  the  floor  forms  the  means  of  support.  The  axis 
of  this  enlarging  apparatus  is  horizontal,  the  light  being  directed 
through  the  negative  and  lens  by  a  mirror  placed  outside,  which  is 
susceptible  of  being  adjusted  to  any  desired  extent.  Only  in  this 
department  of  the  establishment  is  the  wet  collodion  process  em¬ 
ployed.  The  method  adopted  in  ordinary  cases  of  enlargement  is 
as  follows From  the  small  negative  a  transparency  is  produced  on 
a  gelatino-chloride  plate  by  contact ;  and  this  transparency  when 
placed  at  the  mirror-end  of  the  apparatus  yields  a  negative  of  any 
d  mensions  up  to  twenty -six  inches.  The  negative  thus  obtained — 
on  wet  collodion,  as  we  have  said — is  employed  in  the  production  of 
a  print  in  carbon.  For  enlarging  Mr.  Cowan  employs  a  portrait 
combination  lens  of  large  diameter — large,  at  any  rate,  as  compared 
with  those  so  frequently  employed  for  a  similar  purpose. 

From  the  various  communications  publicly  made  by  Mr.  Cowan 
respecting  gelatino-chloride  as  a  means  of  obtaining  transparencies, 
it  wili  be  readily  understood  that  we  witnessed  the  results  of  his 
investigations  in  this  branch  of  photography  with  a  high  degree  of 
interest.  We  may  here  recal  a  description  we  gave  of  a  frame  of 
transparencies  he  showed  at  the  annual  Photographic  Exhibition 
of  last  year.  It  contained  twenty  lantern  slides,  all  of  them  being 
the  same  as  regards  subject,  and  all  gelatine  emulsion  plates  pre¬ 
pared  alike,  yet  not  two  of  the  twenty  were  of  the  same  colour. 
The  tones  ran  through  every  shade  and  gradation  from  a  very 
decided  red  on  to  a  cold  black,  passing  from  red  to  bistre,  sepia, 
the  various  shades  of  browns,  purples,  and  blacks — blue-black, 
brown-black,  and  jet-black.  And  yet,  as  we  have  said,  the  plates 
were  all  prepared  alike,  the  special  tone  being  obtained  by  modifying 
the  developer.  We  saw  several  transparencies  made  in  the  modified 
developers.  For  cold  tones,  citrate  and  oxalate  of  potash  mixed 
with  sulphate  of  iron  were  employed.  Warm  tones  were  obtained 
by  citric  acid  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  various  proportions 
(together  with  iron),  the  addition  of  chloride  of  sodium  imparting  a 
specially-rich,  warm  tone. 

From  the  preparation  to  the  packing  of  dry-plates  the  transition 
is  natural.  Of  all  the  mechanical  inventions  of  Mr.  Cowan  probably 
his  plate-packing  machine  is  that  which  will  elicit  the  highest  ad¬ 
miration,  on  account  of  the  happy  adaptation  of  means  to  a  particular 
end.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  it,  but  will  merely  say 
that  a  plain  strip  of  paper,  which  is  hereafter  to  be  folded  into  a 
zigzag  form  and  inserted  between  the  plates,  is  placed  upon  the  bed 
of  the  machine,  a  plate  being  then  superimposed.  By  a  motion  of  a 
side  piece  the  paper  is  folded  and  another  plate  ready  to  be  laid 
down,  followed  in  turn  by  a  similar  action.  These  alternations  are 
repeated  till  the  entire  dozen  plates  are  conveyed  to  the  bed  of  the 
machine,  when  all  are  found  admirably  piled  on  top  of  each  other 
with  an  indented  slip  of  paper  between  each,  the  whole  being  ready 
to  be  placed  in  the  packing-box  in  which  plates  are  usually  sent 
out. 

We  would  needlessly  prolong  this  article  were  we  to  speak  of 
numerous  mechanical  inventions  of  a  minor  character  which  owe 
their  existence  to  Mr.  Cowan  ;  but  among  these  we  may  allude  to, 
without  describing,  his  lantern  transparency  printing-frame  and 
his  lantern-slide  carrier,  a  description  of  which  was  given  in  a 
recent  number  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography. 

In  connection  with  several  of  the  productions  we  have  mentioned 
Mr.  Cowan  has  allied  himself  with  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.  as  distri¬ 
butors — a  fact  of  which  the  readers  of  our  advertising  columns  are 
well  aware. 


SELF-REGISTERING  HYGROMETER. 

We  have  often  pointed  out  the  many  uses  to  which  a  hygrometer 
can  be  put  in  photographic  operations.  Such  work  in  gelatine 
plate  or  tissue  drying  being  naturally  governed  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  amount  of  water  present  in  the  atmosphere,  a  ready  means 
of  ascertaining  that  amount  will  be  of  considerable  use  in  arranging 
the  most  favourable  conditions. 

Doubly  useful,  therefore,  would  be  an  instrument  which  informs 
us  of  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  atmosphere — not  only  at  the  time 
of  making  an  observation,  but  also  for  the  whole  period  intervening 
since  the  previous  observation.  Such  a  self-registering  instrument 


would  be  a  valuable  check  upon  the  state  of  films  and  tissue  aft' 
being  placed  in  the  drying-rooms,  and  would  show  at  once  wheth 
any  unevenness  might  be  put  down  to  atmospheric  causes  ' 
whether  others  should  be  sought. 

According  to  our  contemporary,  La  Nature ,  MM.  Richard  I  q .  ,, 
well  known  as  constructors  of  self -registering  baroraeten  &i 
thermometers,  have  turned  their  attention  to  h\ gi omet<  i  and  aft 
some  amount  of  success  with  gold-beaters’  skm  as  the  geuaiti 
agent,  have  discovered  an  animal  substance  never  hitherto  tried  f 
the  purposes  of  liygromelry,  and  possessing  remarkable  qualiti 
of  permanence  and  exactitude. 

This  material  is  unprepared  cow’s  horn,  which,  cut  in  bands  . 
two  feet  long,  a  third  of  an  inch  wide,  and  one-eightieth  of  an  in, 
thick,  have  enabled  these  gentlemen  to  construct  an  iustrutnci 
answering  every  scientific  requirement.  In  it  the  tension  of  U 
band  of  horn  is  used  in  connection  with  a  small  lever  workii 
direct  a  needle  or  style.  This  style  carries  at  its  extremity  apt 
similar  to  that  used  with  the  now-familiar  self-registerin' »  bar 
meter.  There  is  thus  obtained  in  ink  a  diagram  of  the  hvgrmneti 
state  of  the  air  upon  a  piece  of  paper  rolled  round  a^cyliiuh 
revolving  once  in  a  week  by  means  of  a  clockwork  attacl 
me  nt. 

The  instrument  is  graduated  by  comparison  with  a  clock  workin 
in  atmospheres  artificially  created  with  extreme.-,  of  moisture  an 
dryness,  these  points  being  taken  by  means  of  a  Regnault’s  coi 
densation  hygrometer  perfected  by  Alluard.  It  is  easy  to  under 
stand  that  an  instrument  so  regulated  gives  the  absolute  liy^n 
metric  state  of  the  atmosphere,  thus  avoiding  the  inconvenient 
attaching  to  the  indications  of  other  instruments  in  which  anima 
membrane  is  employed,  they,  as  is  well  known,  requiring  cornpari 
son  with  a  table  of  constants  to  reduce  their  indications  to  tho» 
of  absolute  measure  of  the  moisture  present. 

It  is  stated  that  several  instruments  constructed  on  the  ne« 
principle  have  been  working  and  under  examination  for  two  years 
frequent  comparisons  with  the  condensation  hygrometer  haviiw 
been  made.  The  maximum  error  in  one  rare  instance  was  five 
per  cent.,  but  usually  it  did  not  attain  one  per  cent. 


SILVER  PRINTS. 

A  communication  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.) 

The  paramount  importance  of  ensuring  permanency  in  our  silver  print 
has  induced  me  to  put  together  a  few  notes,  as  supplementary  to  tli  j 
interesting  paper  on  Fading  read  by  Mr.  John  Spiller  at  the  last  meet 
ing  of  this  Society.  It  will  be  well,  in  the  first  place,  to  decide  upo 
the  standard  we  are  to  set  up  as  to  permanency.  Will  a  picture  01 1 
paper,  au  engraving  in  fatty  ink,  e.g.,  supply  it?  or  are  we  to  pu 
silver  prints  m  competition  with  flint  or  wrought-iron,  expect  them  t 
resist  boiling,  or  even  soaking,  in  strong  solutions  of  hyposulphite  o 
soda  without  injury  ?  The  phrase  “  permanent  ”  is  very  elastic,  and  a 
best  is  but  an  expression  used  to  indicate  durability,  not  by  any  mean  i 
indestructibility  ;  but,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  if  a  silver  print  wil 
remain  good  as  when  made  if  treated  as  most  pictures  of  any  value  ai 
treated,  huug  on  the  wall  or  placed  in  the  portfolio,  it  in  my  op  nioi 
fulfils  all  the  requiremeuts  that  can  reasonably  be  expected  of  it.  Whs 
more  need  we  seek  ?  Many  silver  prints  produced  in  the  early  days  ai  j 
as  good  and  perfect  now  as  they  were  then,  no  especial  cire  having  bee 
taken  of  them ;  and  this  in  not  only  one  or  two  isolated  instances,  but  j 
many. 

Now  it  is  an  axiom  that  anything  that  can  be  repeated  must  be  ru’i 
ject  to  certain  rules,  or  the  reproduction  could  not  take  place;  therefor  i 
it  is  absolutely  certain  that,  if  we  knew  the  precise  conditions  attendin 
the  manufacture  of  these  particular  prints,  by  following  the  same  routin  ! 
exactly  we  should  risk  no  failure  or  have  fading  prints — iu  fact' 
permanency  would  be  assured.  As  an  aid  to  permanence,  many  year 
ago  Mr.  Spiller  suggested  the  use  of  ammonia  carbonate  iu  the  hype  i 
sulphite  bath  as  assisting  the  solution  of  the  unstable  silver  salt; 
formed  in  the  paper  ;  at  that  time  I  was  using  carbonate  of  soda,  bu 
with  a  different  intent.  I  had  been  complaining  of  the  reducing  action 
of  the  hyposulphite  solution  on  my  proofs  to  a  brother  photographer 
who  attributed  it,  as  many  faults  were  attributed  in  those  days,  to  acic 
hypo.  If  this  were  the  case,  I  thought  the  addition  of  a  little  alkal 
might  remedy  it,  be  a  reasonable  precaution,  or,  at  any  rate,  do  11c 
harm.  I  made  the  addition  of  sodium  carbonate  to  the  hyposulphite 
bath,  with  a  decided  improvement  iu  the  results,  for  which  I  substitutec 
the  ammonium-carbonate  after  reading  Mr.  Spiller’s  remarks  thereupon; 
and  continued  its  use  afterwards.  About  nine  years  ago  I  adopted  it 
as  an  improvement  at  Mr.  Bedford’s  works,  and  after  using  a  hundred¬ 
weight  or  so  of  the  ammonia-carbonate  discontinued  it,  finding  that  a 
whitish  deposit  was  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  .prints,  which,  though 
very  slight,  still  injured  their  appearance  as  the  light  fell  upon  them  at 
certain  angles.  This  deposit  was  loosely  attached,  and  a  rub  with  a  soft 
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easily  removed  it ;  but  the  trouble  incurred  was  considered  to  more 
n  overbalance  the  advantages  gained.  The  use  of  ammonia  was 
ionsequence  discontinued. 

\re  will  now,  for  the  present,  leave  the  matter  of  permanency  to 
aider  of  what  in  reaiicy  a  silver  print  consists  ;  a  detinite  under- 
ading  on  this  point  is  very  material  to  any  argument  that  may 
iilt  thereupon.  To  get  an  idea  of  this  it  will  he  necessary  to  sketch 
the  process  of  silver  printing  ab  initio,  taking  the  paper  itself  for  a 
rting-point.  Photographic  paper  is,  and  has  been  from  the  first, 
lost  exclusively  supplied  from  foreign  mills,  the  words  “  Rives  ”  and 
laxe  ”  being  almost  synonymous  with  photographic  paper.  This,  the 
1  nidation  of  our  prints,  seems  somewhat  inferior  to  earlier  makes.  The 
i  eriority  is  not  in  appearance  or  texture,  but  in  the  increased 
1  iiculty  of  causing  it  when  sensitised  to  retain  its  whiteness  without 
,  ;raordinary  precautions  that  were  unnecessary  at  an  earlier  date  ;  an 
I  ur  or  two  in  warm  weather  is  sufficient  length  of  time  to  gain  a  decided 
[lowness,  when  formerly,  under  similar  conditions,  the  colour  would  be 
re  and  white  for  a  day  or  two.  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
manufacture  to  suggest  the  reason ;  I  can  only  record  the  fact. 

Ihis  seems  to  be  the  only  portion  of  a  silver  print  that  is  actually  beyond 
3  control  of  the  photographer,  if  we  except  metal  spots,  which  in  the 
xe  make  of  paper  seem  more  numerous  now  than  formerly ;  these  are, 
wever,  local  troubles,  and  have  no  effect  on  the  permanence  of  the  print, 
d  are  probably  due  to  particles  of  metal  abraded  from  the  machinery 
Li-ing  the  process  of  manufacture,  or  hot-pressing  afterwards,  or  rolling. 
Albumeuising  is  the  next  process,  which  is  now  so  seldom  done 
photographers  that  it  is  practically  out  of  their  control,  although 
ey  could  do  it  if  they  so  willed  ;  aud  much  depends  upon  it.  This 
ould  consist  of  pure  fresh  egg  albumen  mixed  with  a  definite  quantity 
some  chloride,  and  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  paper,  secundum 
tern.  Ammonium-chloride  is,  I  believe,  generally  preferred  as  giving 
better  colour  than  other  salts.  In  addition  to  this,  some  makers  add 
her  substances  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  gloss,  or  to  improve 
e  keeping  qualities  of  the  paper.  Citric  and  acetic  acid  are  added,  more 
pecially  during  warm  summer  weather.  If  albumen  from  blood  or 
•latiue  is  used,  mixed  with  or  in  lieu  of  pure  egg  albumen,  imperfect  re- 
lts  are  more  likely  to  occur,  aud  the  proofs  on  such  paper  are  wanting 
richness  and  evenness  of  colour,  acting  themselves  as  a  caution  against 
ie  use  of  that  particular  sample  of  paper.  Stale  albumen  is  well 
aown  to  give  a  higher  gloss,  but  its  offensive  smell  and  doubtful 
lalities  as  a  rule  cause  such  paper  to  be  rejected.  Prints  upon  it  have, 
nvever,  been  found  to  remain  bright  and  pure,  as  with  fresh 
bumen,  and  to  show  no  signs  after  the  lapse  of  years  either  of  fading 
•  yellowness.  The  paper,  being  albumenised  and  dried,  is  now  floated 

I  a  bath  of  silver  nitrate,  of  a  strength  of  between  sixty  and  seventy 
rains  per  ounce.  The  strength  is,  however,  somewhat  regulated  by 
is  amount  of  salt  in  the  albumen,  care  being  taken  to  have  a 
usiderablc  excess  of  silver  salt.  A  large  amount  of  uncombined  silver 
trate  facilitates  both  printing  and  toning.  Tbe  prints  are  richer  in 
dour,  and  tone  more  readily,  and,  to  my  thinking,  if  strong  baths  are 
sed,  more  permanent.  The  '  "■.per  thus  prepared  is  dried  and  exposed 

the  ii .  hi  under  a  negative  uo  make  a  positive  print.  The  resulting 
tion  has  been,  and  still  continues  to  be,  somewhat  a  matter  of 
mjecture,  but  not  less  important  on  that  account.  A  number  of 
Dtnplex  changes  undoubtedly  take  place,  and,  according  to  various 
ireful  experimenters,  the  principal  change  is  that  the  chloride  of 
ilver  is  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  subsalt  and  a  red  substance,  which  is 
fit  on  decomposing  the  suiisalt  by  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  the  act  of 
xing.  This  is  the  theory  set  forth  in  Hardwick’s  Chemistry.  It  is, 
owever,  somewhat  incomplete,  and  will  not  account  for  the  varying 
esults  continually  brought  before  us  ;  therefore,  again  adverting  to  the 
xiom  that  anything  to  be  repeated  must  be  subject  to  some  definite 
ule,  we  undoubtedly  require  further  knowledge  of  this  particular  part 
f  the  process.  What,  for  instance,  is  the  “red  substance”  that  forms 
n  important  part  of  the  photographic  image?  When  silver  nitrate  is 
j.pplied  to  organic  matter  darkening  of  the  substance  takes  place,  not 
nly  in  the  light,  but  in  the  dark,  the  silver  being  reduced  to  a  metallic 
tate,  light  greatly  accelerating  the  change  which  bears  some  relation 
0  the  intensity  of  the  light  acting  upon  it.  Suppose,  in  addition 
>0  the  subsalt  theory  already  advanced,  that  the  silver  became  reduced 
partly  to  a  metallic  state,  and  partly  to  a  state  of  oxide,  nitric  acid 
jeiug  liberated.  Many  years  ago  M.  Devill  found,  that  by  acting  on 
silver  nitrate  with  chlorine,  dry  nitric  acid  was  formed.  Is  it  unreason¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  free  nitric  acid  being  liberated  by  the  reduction  of 
die  silver  nitrate  to  a  metallic  state,  which,  in  it3  turn,  is  partly 
deoxidised  by  the  light,  the  oxygen  attacking  tbe  reduced  silver, 
liitrous  acid  escaping  and  acting  on  the  organic  matter  with  which  it  is 

II  such  intimate  contact  that  xanthoproteic  acid  results,  which  we 
tnow  is  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  and  darkened  by  alkalies,  this 
nay  form  the  basis  of  the  “red  surface  ”  to  which  Hard  wicli  refers. 
The  preservative  elFects  of  a  carbonated  paper  on  sensitised  paper 
s  well  known,  and  the  effect  is  especially  noticeable  when  placed 
n  the  printing-frames,  at  the  back,  and  in  close  contact  with  the  sen¬ 
sitive  paper  during  the  operation  of  printing.  Its  preservative  qualities 
ire  attributed  to  this  power  of  neutralising  any  liberated  acid.  In 
connection  with  this,  I  may  remark  that  the  addition  of  a  considerable 
quantity  of  nitric  acid  to  the  silver  bath  somewhat  expedites  the 


printing,  and  that  the  ready  sen sitised  .and  some  samples  of  un- 
scusitised  paper  contain  a  very  large  amount  of  free  acid.  The  result 
tends,  in  all  instances,  to  more  rapid  impressions.  The  silver  print 
seems  to  principally  consist  of  coloured  organic  matter,  oxide  of  and 
metallic  silver,  previous  to  toning,  which  inclines  me  to  the  opinion 
that  asilvei  print  consists  of  t>co  entirely  distinct  images — one  cun  ococunic 
and  the  other  of  a  metallic  natiirp- and  that  these  images  exist  in  vai 
proportions  one  to  the  other,  and  may  be  produced  at  will,  depending 
almost  entirely  on  the  force  and  continuance  of  the  light  used  in  then 
production.  With  a  weak  light,  and  short  exposures,  the  image  will  be 
principally  organic  ;  with  a  long  continued  and  powerful  light,  metallic. 
This  duality  of  the  image  seems  to  me  to  have  been  the  stumbling- 
block  over  which  we  have  so  long  continued  to  trip,  and  will  explain 
the  varying  amount  of  permanence  in  proofs  prepared  in  a  seemingly 
identical  manner.  The  orgauic  image  is,  I  believe,  tbe  image  that 
fades,  and  this  idea  is  supported  by  a  variety  of  evidence.  For 
instance,  the  lasting  qualities  of  prints  from  delicate  and  thin  negatives 
that  are  printed  in  a  very  subdued  light  to  get  the  best  imj 
are  allowed,  on  all  sides,  to  be  less  permanent  than  stronger  impressions. 
For  my  own  part,  notwithstanding  their  attractiveness,  1  believe 
are  the  most  unstable  of  all  photographs,  and  that  such  prints,  without 
any  doubt,  no  matter  how  carefully  prepared,  have  but  a  short 
existence — ten  years  at  the  very  outside,  and  frequently  one  or  t 
On  the  other  hand,  a  strong  metallic  image — that  is,  one  printed  in  a 
good  light  from  a  fairly  dense  negative— is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
quite  permanent,  if  prepared  with  reasonable  care.  The  theory  of  the 
duality  of  tbe  silver  print  is  not,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  an  upsetting 
theory,  but  merely  an  additional  one.  The  ultimate  forms  that  the  rariea 
and  complex  changes  that  take  place  lead  up  to  is  the  production  of  a 
metallic  and  an  organic  image  intimately  combined,  which  although  hav 
iug  different  proportions,  one  to  tbe  other,  cannot  exist  entirely  separat<  . « 

The  next  stage  in  the  production  of  a  silver  print  is  the  toning.  ’1  in 
substitution  theory  is  the  one  generally  accepted — that  is,  the  silver 
chloride  is  abstracted  from  the  image,  and  its  place  supplied  with  gold. 
The  double  chloride  of  gold  and  sodium  or  calcium  becomes,  by  inter¬ 
change  of  elements,  the  double  chloride  of  silver  aud  sodium  or  calcium, 
according  to  the  salt  used.  If  these  reactions  take  place  the  abstracted 
silver  should  be  found  in  the  exhausted  gold  bath.  May  I  ask  if  thi~ 
has  been  satisfactorily  determined  by  actual  experiments?  1  have 
have  heard  thi3  query  put  before,  but  have  never  heard  the  reply. 

Supposing,  however,  a  somewhat  different  action  takes  place,  and. 
instead  of  the  abstraction  of  silver  from  the  image,  each  particle  «»t 
metal  becomes  coated  with  gold— electroplated  as  it  were — then  an  ex 
planation  is  offered  of  the  somewhat  obscure  changes  that  take  place  in 
this  part  of  the  process.  An  organic  image  would  be  obviously 
incapable  of  attracting  a  deposit  of  gold,  otherwise  of  being  toned,  and 
the  attempt  to  make  it  would  result  in  the  partial  or  entire  destruction 
of  the  image.  Adopting  this  theory,  it  is  easily  understood  why  a  print 
from  a  weak,  thin  negative  can  never  be  made  of  a  rich,  deep  colour,  the 
small  amount  of  metallic  image  with  which  it  is  combined  being  t'>-< 
little  to  attract  sufficient  gold  before  the  bleaching  effects  of  the  toning 
bath  upon  the  organic  image  has  partially  obliterated  the  impression. 
If  the  image  be  strong  and  rich,  printed  from  a  fairly  dense  bright 
negative,  the  toning  can  be  carried  much  farther  without  this  destruc¬ 
tive  effect  taking  place.  By  continuing  its  action  the  colour  gradually 
loses  its  richness,  but  the  image  will  not  be  destroyed  in  any  reasonabb 
length  of  time.  The  effect  is,  however,  precisely  the  same.  The 
destruction  of  the  organic  image  takes  place  more  or  less  according  t<* 
the  depth  of  the  impression ;  but  there  is  sufficient  of  the  metallic 
image  present  to  prevent  the  dual  image  being  altogether  effaced.  Tl.« 
organic  portion  acts  throughout  as  a  coloured  medium,  to  which  most 
silver  prints  owe  their  warmth  and  richness,  and  the  metallic  part,  t" 
which  they  owe  their  permanency.  We  find  by  actual  practice  there  is 
no  necessity  whatever  to  carry  the  toning  process  past  a  certain  stage  to 
ensure  permanency.  Even  by  stopping  short  of  the  most 
ivith  regard  to  permanency .  ive  get  an  impression  that  will  be  sufficiently 
durable,  so  that  thei’e  is  considerable  license  in  the  matter  of  colour  with 
out  incurring  any  particular  danger.  1  think  the  very  highest  point  t" 
which  toning  can  be  carried  with  advantage  is  to  stop  it  just  bet<  re  any 
reduction  of  the  organic  image  takes  place,  known  by  the  disappearance 
of  half-tones  ;  to  carry  it  farther  is  at  the  sacrifice  of  nchneSB  amt  quality. 

The  desired  colour  being  obtained,  we  come  to  the  last  chemical  pro¬ 
cess  the  prints  have  to  undergo — that  is,  fixing.  To  effect  this  we 
immerse  the  prints,  well  washed  from  the  gold  bath,  in  a  solution  01 
sodium  hyposulphite,  or  thiosulphite,  as  it  is  perhaps  more  correctly 
called.  Much  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  tbe  importance  of  using  freshly* 
made  solutions,  and  continuing  the  action  sufficiently  long  to  dissolve 
all  that  is  soluble  in  the  hyposulphite  solutions  from  the  paper.  I  be 
time  required  varies  with  the  temperature  aud  the  kind  of  paper:  ai  at 
a-quarter  of  an  hour  to  twenty  minutes  usually  suffices.  No  exact 
time  can  be  stated,  a  very  thickly  albumenised  paper  requiring  longer 
than  samples  thinly  albumenised.  The  print  should  look  clear  when 
held  up  to  the  light,  showing  that  the  more  opaque  salts  arc  removed. 
This  part  of  the  process,  in  my  opinion,  with  a  print  lightly  prep  ued 
in  other  respects,  determines  if  it  shall  yellow  and  spoil,  or  remain  bright 
and  permanent.  When  the  hyposulphite  has  effected  its  purpose  aim 
dissolved  all  those  compounds  which,  we  know  by  experience,  lead  to 
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after-trouble,  the  proof  must  be  thoroughly  washed  and  dried.  The 
results,  I  am  convinced,  are  permanent  impressions  ;  and,  so  far  as  1 
can  see,  this  is  the  result  at  which  we  wish  to  arrive. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  I  have  necessarily  said  much  that  is 
thoroughly  well  known;  but  my  excuse  must  be,  that  without  a  rough 
sketch  of  the  process  of  silver  printing  I  could  not  point  out  those 
matters  that,  I  believe,  have  so  much  to  do  with  the  vexed  question  of 
permanence.  If  others,  by  experiment,  confirm  the  idea  of  a  dual 
image,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  varying  and  puzzling  results  we  have 
hitherto  experienced  can  be  reasonably  explained,  and  will  be  a  puzzle 
no  longer.  Edward  Dunmore. 

ON  THE  ILLUMINATION  OF  THE  DARK  ROOM. 

The  very  unusual  and,  I  believe,  unprecedented  course  taken  by  the 
Editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  of 
printing  Mr.  C.  Ray  Woods’  remarks,  during  the  discussion  on  my  paper 
u  pon  the  Illumination  of  the  Dark  Boom,  in  form  with  a  heading  as  though 
those  remarks  had  been  what  is  known  as  a  communication  to  the  Society, 
has  doubtless  been  the  cause  of  their  being  reproduced  in  your  columns 
in  the  form  adopted  with  papers  authorised  by  the  Council  to  be  read 
at  the  Society’s  meetings.  These  remarks  of  Mr.  Woods  having  thus 
gained  such  an  immensely  greater  circulation  than  they  would  other¬ 
wise  have  obtained,  I  trust  that  you  will  allow  me  an  equally  public 
reply  to  them  through  the  same  channel. 

One  point  that  Mr.  Woods  addresses  himself  to  is  the  defence  of  his 
use  of  the  term  “cathedral  green.”  What  I  object  to  is  the  use  of  that 
term,  as  applied  by  Mr.  Woods,  to  indicate  any  particular  colour, 
seeing  that  blue-green  and  yellow-green,  each  in  a  variety  of  depths, 
may  each  be  intended. 

A  matter  that  Mr.  Woods  particularly  criticises  is  my  statement 
that  green  glass  (of  the  colour  I  showed)  is  a  better  protective  supple¬ 
ment  to  stained  red  than  the  cobalt  glass  recommended  by  Captain 
Abney,  and  states  as  a  fact — not  as  a  mere  supposition — that  the 
reason  I  found  it  so  was  because  I  had  not  employed  the  precise  red 
used  by  Captain  Abney.  Now,  as  I  showed  the  results  of  two  experi¬ 
ments  with  stained  red  glass,  each  of  them  being,  like  the  pattern  shown 
by  Mr.  Woods  as  Captain  Abney’s,  flashed  red  on  one  side  and  stained 
silver  yellow  on  the  other,  but  not  precisely  of  the  same  depth  of 
colour,  one  being  rather  lighter  and  the  other  rather  darker  than 
Captain  Abney’s — and  as  with  each  of  these  pieces  the  green  had  given 
more  illumination  aud  more  protection  to  the  plate  than  the  cobalt — 
there  seems  no  probability  that  the  use  of  a  stained  red  intermediate 
between  these  two  would  cause  a  reversal  of  the  result.  If  Mr.  Woods, 
however,  be  still  of  opinion  that  with  any  shade  of  stained  red  glass 
cobalt  is  as  good  a  supplement  as  green  I  invite  him  to  send  a  piece  of 
red  and  cobalt  to  any  competent  independent  judges— say  the  Editors 
of  this  Journal,  if  they  will  undertake  the  experiment — and  I  will,  on 
seeing  the  depth  of  blue  to  be  competed  with,  supply  a  piece  of  green. 

1  leave  Mr.  Woods  free  to  select  lamp  light,  magnesium  light,  or  day¬ 
light,  if  he  think  that  the  choice  will  make  any  difference  in  his 
favour.  He  complains  of  my  having  used  magnesium  in  this  particular 
experiment;  but,  as  this  light  comes  between  lamplight  and  daylight 
in  actinic  richness,  it  seems  to  me  the  fairest  to  select  rather  than 
either  alone  when  trying  mediums  that  are  to  be  used  with  both. 

It  is  noticeable  that  Mr.  Woods  leaves  most  of  my  arguments 
untouched.  The  proposition  that  red  light  has  at  least  as  much  effect, 
or  more,  upon  the  sensitive  film  in  proportion  to  its  luminosity  as 
yellow,  and  which  was  so  strongly  exemplified  by  Mr.  Sawyer,  cannot 
be  said  to  be  affected  by  Mr.  Woods’  experiments  and  remarks,  as  the 
relative  luminosity  of  the  red  was  not  taken  into  account.  The 
arguments — first,  that  the  great  difference  of  relative  sensibility  of  the 
ordiuary  gelatino- bromide  plates  and  collodion  bath  ones  to  different 
coloured  light,  which  bad  so  long  been  affirmed,  did  not  exist,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  different  colour  of  light  required  in  the  dark  room  in  the 
two  cases,  which  had  on  that  account  been  insisted  upon,  was  a  mistake; 
second,  that  the  great  effect  upon  the  colour  sensitiveness  of  a  bromide 
plate,  caused  by  the  addition  of  iodide,  was  also  a  mistake ;  and,  third, 
that  Captain  Abney’s  experiments,  which,  it  was  thought,  demonstrates 
the  superiority  of  red  light,  were  vitiated  by  the  different  conditions 
under  which  the  comparison  for  photographic  effect  was  made  from 
those  existing  when  testing  the  luminous  power,  the  changes  of  con¬ 
ditions  being  favourable  to  the  transparent  medium,  which  happened 
to  be  the  red — were  all  passed  over,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  see  that 
.South  Kensington,  as  represented  on  this  occasion  by  Mr.  Ray  Woods, 
found  after  a  month’s  preparation  nothing  to  say  in  reply  to  these 
propositions.  W.  E.  Debenham. 


WHERE  TO  GO  WITH  THE  CAMERA. 


[It  is  hoped  that  this  series  of  articles  will  be  continued  at  regular  and  frequent  in¬ 
tervals  during  the  vacation  months,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  contributions  to 
the  series  from  any  friends  able  to  treat  of  new  and  interesting  ground.] 

A  WEEK’S  RAMBLE  IN  NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

1  was  tempted  some  little  time  after  the  introduction  of  gelatine  plates 
to  take  a  number  of  them,  together  with  an  11  x  0  camera,  to 


j  “  Merrie  Sherwood,”  and  the  series  of  pleasing  pictures  of  sylvan 
other  scenery  encourage  me  to  recommend  the  laud  of  Robin  1I0  ] 
any  tourist  photographer  in  search  of  pretty  woodland  “bits”  a i 
picturesque  ruins,  &c.,  &c. 

Taking  an  early  train  from  King’s-cross  we  reach  the  quaint  old  to 
of  Newark,  whose  tine  parish  church  and  ruined  castle  of  historic  f-  ' 
are  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  The  former  can  be  only  success! ally 
graphed  with  a  lens  of  wide  angle,  the  best  view  being  obtained  }>, 
Kirkgate;  but  even  then  it  is  wofully  curtailed  by  the  proximity  of  t 
adjacent  buildings. 

The  castle  may  be  “taken”  from  several  points  of  view,  enough 
the  ruins  being  left  to  make  a  very  effective  picture,  and  one  not  qu 
so  hackneyed  as  that  of  the  many  much  photographed  castles  of  t 
country.  In  a  room  of  the  castle,  which  is  still  intact,  may  be  se 
some  interesting  relics  and  a  stuffed  hound,  the  latter  said  to  ha 
belonged,  when  alive,  to  King  John.  A  few  hours  will  suffice  i 
Newark,  whence  the  train  may  be  taken  to  Retford. 

There  is  not  much  at  Retford  to  interest  one,  unless  it  be  the  ti 
market-place  on  a  Saturday,  or  the  two  churches  of  St.  Michael  ai 
St.  S within,  both  of  which  are  very  pretty.  But  from  its  excellei 
railway  accommodation  the  town  may  be  constituted  one’s  hea. 
quarters  for  a  day  or  two,  aud  lirst-rate  accommodation  is  obtainal. 
at  the  White  Hart  Hotel. 

Fifteen  miles  from  Retford,  and  a  still  shorter  distance  from  t] 
neighbouring  town  of  Worksop,  are  the  ruins  of  Roche  Abbey;  and 
prettier  bit  of  scenery  than  that  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  rnir 
cannot  be  found  in  England.  The  grounds  of  the  Abbey  are  open  t 
the  public  on  Thursdays.  Close  by  is  the  residence  of  a  gentleman,  a 
amateur  photographer,  who,  on  my  visit,  courteously  gave  me  som ; 
information  as  to  the  neighbourhood  and  valuable  assistance  in  takiu 
my  views.  At  least  a  dozen  plates  may  be  advantageously  exposed  oj 
“bits”  of  “rock,  water,  wood,  aud  dell,”  and  artistic  scraps  picke< 
out  by  the  score.  The  ruins  alone  may  be  photographed  from  severa’ 
points  of  view  and  make  pleasing  pictures,  while  the  grounds,  not  spoilc 
by  artificial  cultivation,  afford  a  profusion  of  photographic  subjects. 

Roche  Abbey  will  “run  away”  with  one  day  of  the  week,  and  a  good 
day  too.  Another  day  may  be  spent  in  the  woods.  Taking  train  from 
Retford  early  in  the  morning  to  Chequer  House,  we  walk  thence  ti 
Normanton  Inn,  where  we  dine,  and  walk  on  either  to  Worksop  oi 
through  the  fine  woods  to  Clumber,  Thoresby,  and  through  “  Birklands 
to  the  “Major  Oak.”  Birklands  is  a  remnant  of  ancient  Sherwooi 
Forest,  and  justly  celebrated  as  being  composed  of  some  of  the  olde.S' 
oak  trees  in  the  country,  gnarled  and  twisted  into  all  manner  o 
curious  forms.  The  “major  oak,”  being  hollow,  will  accommodat. 
sixteen  persons. 

Mine  host  of  the  Normanton  Inn  will  give  all  the  information 
necessary  for  finding  one’s  way  about  in  this  woodland  region.  Tin 
inn  is  situate  close  to  Clumber  aud  the  “Dukeries,”  aud  should  th< 
tourist  be  fond  of  sylvan  scenery  he  cannot  do  better  than  remain  her' 
a  few  days  and  nights,  when  he  will  be  treated  to  such  bird  music  a; 
will  gladden  a  Cockney’s  heart.  I  hear  from  a  correspondent  that  tin 
nightingale  is  now  in  full  song. 

A  few  miles  from  Normanton  Inn  is  Welbeck  Abbey,  the  sea 
of  the  Duke  of  Portland — by  no  means  a  pretty  building  ;  but  close  t 
hand  is  the  “Green  Dale”  oak,  with  a  carriage  drive  cut  through  it 
stem — another  “monarch  of  the  forest.”  Near  Normanton  Inn  then 
are  also  the  pretty  villages  of  Edwinstow  and  Budby,  and  within 
few  miles  Rufford  Abbey  and  the  market  town  of  Ollerton,  not  ye 
desecrated  by  a  railway.  Proceeding  to  Worksop  we  find  the  onl 
object  of  interest  to  be  the  Old  Priory  gateway  (which  still  remain 
intact),  the  Abbey  Church,  and  Worksop  Manor.  These  are  eac 
worthy  of  a  plate.  Going  on  by  the  Midland  Railway  to  the  village  <. 
Cresswell,  the  “  Crags  ”  (two  rocky  cliffs  covered  with  trees  and  ivy 
and  with  a  lake  between),  are  well  worthy  of  attention,  and  five  or  si 
plates  may  be  exposed. 

Now,  on  agaiu,  per  Midland  Railway,  to  the  old  town  of  Mansfield 
There  is  nothing  very  striking  here  but  a  few  old  houses  and  the  parisl 
church,  &c.  Then  on  to  Southwell,  where  the  minster  will  atfor 
some  recreation  and  an  opportunity  of  using  more  plates.  From  South 
well  we  journey  to  Nottingham,  unless,  whilst  at  Mansfield,  permission 
be  obtained  from  Newstead  to  photograph  that  celebrated  abbey,  th 
home  of  Byron.  This  place  being  carefully  looked  after,  permission  i 
necessary  before  one  can  be  allowed  on  the  premises. 

At  Nottingham  there  is  plenty  to  look  at  and  plenty  to  photograph 
Nottingham  Castle,  perched  on  a  lofty  cliff  overlooking  the  vale  o  i 
the  Trent,  first  demands  our  attention,  and  makes  a  good  picture 
The  market-place  (the  largest  in  the  kingdom)  on  market  day  is  i 
spectacle,  and  furnishes  matter  for  a  good  instantaneous  picture  j 
whilst  the  Rock  Cemetery,  with  its  grottoes  and  chasms,  is  worth  ; 
plate  or  two  as  a  memento  of  this  curious  and  unique  burying  ground.  J 
Close  by  the  Trent  is  Clifton  Grove,  immortalised  by  Kirke  White  j 
and  well  meriting  his  praise,  while  with  the  village,  of  Wilford  by  th<; 
“silvery  Trent”  we  finish  our  pleasant  ramble  through  the  one 
romantic  domain  of  “Bold  Robin  Hood”— 

“  A  forester  good, 

As  ever  drew  bow 

In  merry  Sherwoo  L 
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out  three  miles  from  Nottingham  is  Wollaton  Hall — a  splendid 
ing  in  (I  think)  the  Elizabethan  style.  I  have  not  photographed 
it,  having  passed  by  it  a  great  many  times,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
>uld  make  a  nice  picture  if  accessible  to  the  tourist  photo- 
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ler. 


l^ave  here  indicated  the  above  short  tour,  embracing  most  of  the 
pci  ipal  objects  of  interest  in  my  native  shire;  but  should  the  tourist 
^e  only  pretty  scraps  of  woodland  scenery,  he  cannot  do  better  or 
,  it  ier  than  locate  himself  at  Normanton  Iuu  for  a  week  or  so,  where 


n  amuse  himself  to  his  heart’s  content. 


W.  B.  Allison. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

_  following  is  the  conclusion  of  our  translation  of  the  lecture  on  Colours 
y  [onsieur  E.  Mascart,  Professor  at  the  College  of  France,  recently  deli- 
j  in  French  at  the  Royal  Institution,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
ren  De  La  Rue,  F.R.S. 

The  Influence  of  the  Spectrum  on  Water  Fleas. 
the  vision  of  animals  the  same  as  that  of  man,  or  rather  are  there 
ts  of  difference  between  them  to  the  extent  of  their  being  able  to 
ne radiations  which  are  invisible  to  us?  To  answer  this  question  I  will 
at  a  curious  experiment  performed  by  M.  Paul  Bert.  In  a  glass 
el  some  water  is  placed  containing  a  great  number  of  small  fresh-water 
1-fish,  belonging  to  the  family  of  Daphniadee.  When  a  beam  of  light  is 
through  the  vessel  the  water-fleas  rush  into  it,  and  place  themselves 
r  he  path  of  the  rays.  The  greater  part  of  the  animals  are  in  the  same 
id,  and  seek  the  light  when  it  is  not  too  intense.  When  we  throw 
iectrum  upon  the  vessel,  it  is  seen  that  the  water-fleas  again  enter  the 
ilminated  region,  but  with  differentiations  which  are  very  remarkable, 
smallest  of  them  swim  about  in  the  rays  of  the  whole  spectrum  ;  a  few 
hem  in  the  red  rays.  They  are  abundant  in  the  yellow  and  green,  more 
itiful  in  the  blue  and  violet,  and  they  are  disseminated  also  in  the 
a-violet.  The  largest  water-fleas,  on  the  contrary,  take  up  a  position 


n  iost  exclusively  situated  between  the  green  and  blue.  These  animals 
then  the  same  rays  as  ourselves,  despite  the  distance  which  separates 
n  from  crustacse  in  the  zoological  scale ;  and  they  appear  even  to 
take  of  our  infirmities,  since  some  of  them  act  as  is  they  were  affected 
colour-blindness.  Sir  John  Lubbock  has  made  known  in  this  same  I 
]  yal  Institution  the  results  of  a  fine  series  of  researches  on  the  vision  of  ] 
,s,  bees,  and  wasps,  and  brought  out  the  very  curious  fact  that  the 
ra-violet  rays  appear  to  ants  brighter  than  the  luminous  radiations 
the  spectrum.  The  characteristics  of  animals  studied  in  this  aspect 
uld  be  of  the  highest  interest. 

The  Influence  of  Colours  upon  Life. 

5o  far  we  have  considered  colours  but  as  the  ornamentation  of  nature ; 
b  their  influence  upon  the  development  of  living  things  is  exercised  under 
most  varied  conditions.  Light  and  colours  have,  without  doubt,  a 
pchical  influence,  and  this  moral  impression  is  nothing  more  than  the 
nslation  of  a  physiological  action. 

n  certain  sanitary  establishments  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane  the 
tients  have  been  made  to  live  in  golden-yellow  light,  which  appears  to 
;rcise  a  happy  influence  on  their  character  and  to  render  them  amenable 
kindly  sentiments.  Certainly  it  is  not  the  yellow  sodium  light  which 
iduces  this  result,  but  a  sort  of  white  light,  in  which  the  extreme  blue 
d  red  rays  are  partly  absent,  so  as  to  cause  rose  and  yellow  tones  to 
^dominate. 

The  predilection  of  animals  for  certain  colours  is  not  the  result  of  artistic 
ference.  If  water-fleas  seek  the  green  light  and  ants  the  ultra-violet 
ht  it  is  without  doubt  because  they  find  therein  better  conditions  for 
istence. 

Plants  yield  themselves  well  to  this  class  of  study.  An  ordinary  plant — 
ch  as  one  of  those  which  we  have  commonly  under  our  eyes — grows, 
velopes.  in  every  way,  increases  in  weight,  produces  leaves,  flowers,  and 
nits,  and  breathes;  in  other  words,  continual  exchange  is  going  on 
tween  the  elements  it  contains  and  the  gases  of  the  atmosphere.  These 
tferent  acts  of  vegetative  life  are  performed  very  unequally  under  the 
fluence  of  diverse  radiations — luminous  or  calorific. 

The  growth  of  a  plant,  by  the  elongation  and  multiplication  of  cells, 
kes  place  chiefly  under  the  influence  of  the  calorific  rays,  and  for  each 
ant  there  is  the  most  suitable  temperature.  If  a  plant  receive  heat  on 
le  side  only,  it  developes  on  that  side  and  becomes  stunted  on  the  other. 
In  the  light  a  plant  grows  more  healthily  than  in  darkness,  but  at  the 
<pense  of  its  general  nutrition  and  transversal  development.  Here  the 
itferent  colours  have  a  very  marked  specific  action.  With  a  good  light  the 
-Warding  action,  insensible  with  the  invisible  rays,  presents  a  first  maxi¬ 
mal  towards  the  red  extremity,  a  minimum  in  the  yellow  where  the  light 
•  the  most  intense,  and  a  great  maximum  in  the  violet.  The  rays  com- 
osed  of  short  wave-lengths  are,  therefore,  the  most  active. 

This  gives  a  simple  explanation  of  heliotropy  —  that  is  to  say,  the 
mdency  of  plants  to  turn  towards  the  light.  When  a  plant  is  exposed  to 
lateral  light,  the  lighted  portions  grow  more  slowly  than  those  which 
?main  in  shadow;  the  plant  consequently  deflects  its  head  in  the  direction 
f  the  light.  On  measuring  this  inflection,  when  set  up  by  the  different 
egions  of  the  spectrum,  it  is  discovered  once  more  that  the  effect  is 
nsensible  in  the  yellow,  is  more  marked  in  the  red,  and  has  its  maximum 
u  the  blue  and  vi  let. 

We  can  deal  now  with  the  subject  of  the  mechanism  of  nutrition. 
Resides  the  loss  of  water  by  evaporation,  plants  have  two  kind  of  respira- 
ion.  One  goes  on  continuously  by  day  and  night,  and  gives  off  carbonic 
tcid  gas;  it  is  a  sort  of  combustion  correlative  to  life  and  is  analogous  to 
*  Concluded  from  page  427, 


the  respiration  of  animals.  The  other  is  intermittent,  taking  place  only  in 
the  presence  of  light,  and  its  function  is  to  separate  from  the  carbonic  acid 
of  the  air  the  carbon  of  which  the  plant  makes  sugar  and  wood,  at  the 
same  time  disengaging  the  oxygen.  The  colouring;  matter  of  leaves, 
chlorophyll,  plays  ttie  principal  part  in  this  nutritive  respiration.  The 
chlorophyll  has  to  make  itself  in  the  first  instance,  then  to  exercise  i ex¬ 
piratory  functions;  and  here,  again,  the  different  colours  exercise  a  very 
unequal  influence. 

If  the  formation  of  chlorophyll  in  the  plant  is  examined  with  an  average 
light,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  produced  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
spectrum— very  feebly  in  the  infra-red,  with  a  maximum  in  the  intense 
yellow,  and  with  a  regular  diminution  extending  into  the  ultra-violet  of 
the  solar  spectrum.  The  curve  of  this  action  has  a  path  analogous  to  that 
which  Fraunhofer  has  given  for  the  distribution  of  luminous  intensity  in 
the  spectrum;  but  it  is  moie  jirolonged  towards  the  more  refrangible  end. 
Here,  again,  there  is  a  preferential  intensity  beyond  which  the  chlorophyll 
forms  itself  less  easily.  Beyond  this  a  point  of  intensity  is  reached  which 
destroys  it.  as  in  plants  exposed  to  the  full  light  of  the  sun. 

Experiment  proves  that  the  production  of  oxygen  does  not  take  place 
except  in  the  presence  of  grains  of  chlorophyll,  if  a  ray  of  white  light  is 
made  to  traverse  a  solution  of  chlorophyll,  and  is  afterwards  analysed  by  a 
prism,  an  energetic  absorption  band  will  be  seen  in  the  red,  and  two  others 
in  the  blue  and  violet.  Now  these  are  precisely  the  rays  absorbed  by  the 
green  substance  which  effects  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid,  and  I 
cannot  resist  the  desire  to  show  you  the  ingenious  method  employed  by  M. 
Engelmann  to  put  this  fact  in  evidence. 

In  his  experiments  on  fermentation,  to  which  M.  Tyndall  has  given  such 
authoritative  support,  M.  Pasteur  has  divided  the  little  microscopic  beings 
into  “  aerobics ”  and  “  anaerobies.”  The  former  breathe  and  grow  in  the 
presence  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  but  oxygen  kills  the  latter.  If  we 
examine  the  first  class  of  bacteria  swimming  in  a  liquid  they  will  be  seen 
to  concentrate  themselves  around  air-bubbles  to  get  oxygen.  If  the  liquid 
be  deprived  of  air-bubbles  and  a  piece  of  green  weed  is  placed  in  it,  the 
bacteria  swim  about  indifferently  so  long  as  the  light  is  very  feeble ;  <>r,  * 
still  better,  if  it  have  been  passed  through  a  solution  of  chlorophyll.  But 
let  white  light  be  substituted,  and  the  bacteria  will  be  seen  to  precipitate 
themselves  on  all  the  grains  of  chlorophyll  to  seize  the  traces  of  oxygen 
disengaged  ;  they  constitute,  therefore,  a  very  delicate  reaction. 

To  see  the  effects  of  different  colours  it  is  but  necessary  to  bring  a 
microscopic  spectrum  to  bear  upon  a  transversal  cutting  of  a  leaf.  The 
bacteria  will  accumulate  on  the  plant  in  the  red  just  at  the  maximum 
point  of  absorption  by  chlorophyll,  then  in  the  blue,  and  the  density  of 
the  population  (so  to  speak)  will  almost  follow  the  curve  of  absorption  of 
the  colouring  matter. 

I  cannot  dwell  very  long  on  the  facts  of  natural  history.  I  may  state, 
however,  that  there  are  in  this  department  great  specific  differences, 
bearing  relation  to  the  proper  colour  of  different  plants,  resulting  from  the 
unequal  absorption  of  their  colouring  matters.  It  will  suffice  to  cite  au 
example.  The  water  of  the  sea  has  a  different  colour  according  to  the 
thickness  of  it  looked  through  by  the  observer,  because  of  its  unequal 
absorption  of  different  radiations.  Following  the  depth  of  the  bottom  on 
which  it  reposes,  a  marine  plant  meets  with  conditions  more  or  less  favour¬ 
able,  and  is  more  or  less  well  armed  in  the  battle  for  existence.  When  we 
examine  a  sea-beach  when  the  tide  is  out  we  find  blue  seaweeds  near  the 
level  of  high  water,  lower  down  green  weeds,  then  brown  weeds,  and, 
lastly,  red  weeds  in  the  regions  which  are  rarely  uncovered.  At  the  upper 
part  of  a  precipitous  shore  we  perceive  a  series  of  bauds  of  different  colours 
which  mark  the  limits  ivhere  each  species,  better  fitted  as  to  physical  con¬ 
ditions,  has  eliminated  and  vanquished  neighbouring  species;  and  this  is 
not  a  question  of  depth,  because  we  find  the  red  algfe  between  wind  and 
water  in  sheltered  places,  in  the  crevices  of  rocks,  in  deep  caves,  and  where 
the  light  is  of  feeble  intensity.  In  citing  facts  of  this  nature  I  am  sure 
that  you  have  all  rising  to  your  lips  the  name  of  one  of  the  glories  of 
England  and  of  humanity — the  naturalist  Darwin. 

Light,  then,  is  the  inexhaustible  source  from  which  living  things  borrow 
energy  under  all  its  forms  and  under  conditions  the  most  unexpected,  and 
I  request  permission  to  close  this  lecture  by  citing  some  words  of  Lavoisier, 
which,  when  their  date  is  taken  into  consideration,  will  appear  jierhaps  to 
be  a  kind  of  divination  “  Organisation,  sentiment,  spontaneous  move¬ 
ment  life,  exist  but  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  in  places  exposed  to 
light.  It  may  be  said  that  the  fable  of  the  torch  of  Prometheus  is  the 
expression  of  a  philosophical  truth  which  had  not  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
ancients.  Without  light  nature  would  have  been  without  life  ;  she  would 
have  been  dead  and  inanimate.  A  beneficent  God,  in  giving  light,  has 
covered  the  surface  of  the  earth  with  organisation,  feeling,  and  thought. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  10  029. — “Plate-Changing  Apparatus  for  Photographic  Cameras. 
James  Brown,  49,  Southampton-stre  t,  Pentonville,  London;  and  Frank 
Bishop,  22,  Soho-square,  London,— Dated  July  10,  1SS4. 

No.  10,033.— “Portrait  Holder.”  W.  H.  Richards  and  W.  D.  Wilkin¬ 
son. — Dated  July  11,  1884. 

PATENT  SEALED,  Jult  8,  1884. 

No.  1  898. — “Improvements  in  the  Construction  eff  Cameras.  Charles 
Sands  and  John  James  Hunter.— Dated  January  22,  1884. 

Jult  11,  1884. 

No.  3,02G. — “Apparatus  for  Exposiug  Plates  in  Cameras.  John  ana 
Alfred  George  Hopkins.— Dated  February  9, 18*4. 
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Improvements  in  and  Relating  to  Colour  Printing,  also  Partly 
Applicable  for  Producing  Coloured  Photographs  and  for  Similar 
Purposes. 

A  communication  by  Auguste  Bisson,  of  Paris,  France,  heliographic  en¬ 
graver,  to  W.  R.  Lake. 

This  invention  relates  to  colour  printing,  but  is  also  applicable  for  produc¬ 
ing  coloured  photographs  and  for  similar  purposes. 

'The  said  invention  comprises  an  improved  method  or  process  which  is 
applicable  to  all  kinds  of  photographic  or  other  pictures,  amongst  which  I 
will  particularly  mention  the  proofs  obtained  by  means  of  carbon  or  salts  of 
silver  such  as  those  obtained  by  photoglyptic  or  phototypic  processes. 
These* pictures  may  be  portraits,  reproductions  of  natural  objects,  or  pictures 
of  any  other  suitable  description. 

The  said  method  or  process  consists  essentially  in  printing,  impressing, 
or  applying,  in  the  special  manner  hereinafter  described,  the  necessary 
colours,  either  directly  upon  one  or  the  other  face  of  the  gelatine  film 
bearing  the  carbon  proof  or  the  photoglyptic  proof,  or  upon  a  proof  obtained 
upon  a  translucid  support — such  as  mica,  vegetable  parchment,  dioptric 
paper,  transparent  mineral  paper,  and  paper  mounted  upon  cloth  or  the 
like — to  which  substances  I  impart  complete  transparency  by  means  of  an 
operation  which  I  carry  into  effect  either  before  or  after  the  production  of 
the  picture  This  operation  consists  simply  in  immersing  the  paper  or 
other  substance  which  is  to  be  rendered  completely  transparent  in  a  bath 
of  varnish  composed  of  the  following  ingredients,  namely : — 

Volatile  or  rectified  benzine  .  1,000  grammes. 

Resin  .  150  ,, 

Linseed  oil  . . .  10  ,, 

This  mixture  is  prepared  in  a  water-bath,  and  by  a  simple  agitation  which 
ensures  an  intimate  mixture  of  the  materials. 

The  picture  being  perfectly  transparent,  either  naturally  or  by  means  of 
the  treatment  above  indicated,  I  effect  the  colouring  in  the  following 
manner,  that  is  to  say  : — When  it  is  required  to  reproduce  a  picture  I  take 
a  photographic  proof  produced  by  means  of  a  salt  of  silver,  upon  which 
proof  I  apply  as  faithfully  as  possible,  as  a  tone,  either  oil  or  water  colours, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  exactly  reproduce  the  shades  of  the  picture. 

With  regard  to  portraits,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  a  simple  statement 


of  the  colours. 

Having  obtained  this  outline  sketch  or  copy  of  the  picture,  or  a  pencil  or 
crayon  tracing  upon  any  suitable  paper,  each  outline  having  as  a  base  the 
same  tone  or  shade — that  is  to  say,  for  example,  a  dozen  different  tracings 
are  made,  if  there  are  twelve  different  shades  in  the  picture,  each  tracing 
comprising  only  the  outline  surrounding  one  colour;  each  of  these  trac¬ 
ings  is  then  placed  upon  a  sheet  of  stout  paper  or  cardboard,  or  a  ver}'  thin 
and  opaque  sheet  of  material  in  order  to  intercept  the  rays  of  light  for  the 
subsequent  operation — the  outlines  applied  to  the  said  paper,  cardboard, 
or  metal  are  cut  out  carefully.  Then,  this  operation  being  completed,  as 
many  stones  as  there  are  pieces  cut  out  are  prepared  ;  these  stones  are  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  dark  or  under  the  action  of  a  yellow  light,  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  in  albumen  or  gum.  When  the  said  stones 
are  dry,  the  opaque  cut-out  pieces  are  laid  thereon  at  the  places  which  are 
to  be  coloured  ;  each  stone  is  then  exposed  to  the  light,  a  piece  of  strong 
plate-glass  being  placed  upon  the  said  stone  to  cause  the  said  cut-out 
pieces  to  properly  adhere  thereto.  A  complete  impression  or  facsimile  of 
the  cut-out  pieces  is  obtained  after  a  few  minutes’  exposure,  and  the  sensi¬ 
tive  substance  is  afterwards  removed  by  washing  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

I  then  place  successively  upon  each  stone  (taking  care  that  each  impres¬ 
sion  registers  properly)  either  the  carbon  or  the  photoglyptic  film,  or 
the  photographic  or  phototypic  picture  produced  or  transferred  upon  a 
support  rendered  completely  transparent  in  the  manner  above  indicated,  in 
order  to  effect  the  impression  of  the  colour  either  directly  upon  the  front  or 
upon  the  back  of  the  film  as  required. 

The  stones  being  inked  in  the  ordinary  manner,  the  printing  is  com¬ 
menced  with  the  shades  of  the  figure — in  the  case  of  a  portrait,  for  example, 
the  dresses  and  the  like — and  terminated  with  the  flat  tints  of  the  flesh  and 
of  the  costume. 

The  colours  should  be  prepared  so  as  to  accelerate  the  drying  thereof, 
which  is  completed  in  a  drying  stove  similar  to  those  used  in  printing 
establishments. 

If  it  is  only  required  to  obtain  a  small  number  of  similar  proofs,  it  is  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  dispense  with  the  printing  operations,  and  to  effect  the 
colouring  directly  with  the  cut-out  pieces  which  I  term  patterns,  and  which 
are  obtained  in  the  manner  above  described  ;  this  operation  resembles 
oriental  painting. 

I  paste  upon  the  back  of  the  picture,  if  necessary,  a  piece  of  transparent 
paper,  such  as  vegetable  parchment  or  mineral  or  dioptric  paper,  according 
to  the  colouring  effect  which  I  desire  to  obtain  ;  then,  after  having  made, 
by  hand,  the  eyes,  the  lips,  and  other  details  of  the  portrait,  I  take  succes¬ 
sively  the  prepared  count-out  pieces,  and  by  the  aid  of  short  brushes 
I  successively  apply,  by  means  of  flat  tints,  the  different  shades  I  desire  to 
obtain,  passing  from  one  proof  to  the  succeeding  proof  having  the  same 
colouration.  When  the  oil  or  varnish  colour  is  dry,  I  terminate  the  opera¬ 
tion  with  the  ground  tone  by  causing  a  tinted  paper  in  harmony  with  the 
subject  to  adhere  to  the  back  of  the  picture  by  means  of  varnish. 

This  process,  which  appears  complicated,  is  on  the  contrary  very  practi¬ 
cable,  as  will  be  readily  ascertained  by  making  use  of  it.  It  will,  moreover, 
be  seen  that,  in  either  case,  the  long  and  costly  employment  of  a  designer 
and  colourist  is  avoided  by  the  application  of  flat  tints  obtained  either  by 
printing  or  by  hand  by  means  of  cut-out  patterns  as  above  indicated. 

The  coloured  proofs  are  finally  mounted  upon  and  caused  to  adhere  by 
varnish,  dextrine,  or  any  other  suitable  substance  to  a  support,  care  being 
taken  to  put  the  said  proofs  under  pressure  and  allow  them  to  remain  so 
during  a  whole  night.  These  proofs  may  be  mounted  upon  panels  or  upon 
Bristol  boards  ;  the  latter  may  be  first  subjected  to  a  glazing  or  smoothing 
process,  and  then  covered  with  an  encaustic  enamel  or  a  light  varnish  to 
protect  them  from  the  action  of  the  air. 


As  regards  copies  of  pictures  :  they  may  be  mounted  upon  cloth,  and  i 
illusion  completed  by  intercalating  a  piece  of  any  suitable  fabric’betwt 
them  and  subjecting  them  to  a  sufficiently-strung  pre-sun-  during  a  uh 
night;  the  said  copies  will  thus  acquire  the  aspect  of  an  oil  painting 
canvas,  and  may  be  mounted  upon  a  wooden  frame  and  varnished  hi  t 
same  manner  as  an  oil  painting. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  said  invention,  I  claim  : — 

The  above-described  improved  method  or  process  of  colouration- 
printing  or  impression — of  pictures  obtained  by  photography  h  In- 
cesses  derived  therefrom,  which  method  or  process  is  bused  essentia  ! 
upon  the  following  points,  viz.  : — 

1st.  The  printing  or  impression  of  the  colours  upon  one  or  the  oth 
face,  either  of  the  transparent  gelatine  film  of  proofs  obtained  with  carl, 
or  by  photoglyptic  engraving,  or  of  these  proofs  transferred  upon  perfect 
transparent  supports,  or  of  photographic  or  phototypic  proofs  obtain, 
upon  paper  or  other  equally-transparent  supports. 

2.  The  above-described  method  of  treating  in  a  cold  bath,  formed  of  n 
titled  benzine,  resin  and  linseed  oil,  in,  or  about  in,  the  proportions  name 
various  partially-transparent  supports,  such  as  vegetable,  dioptric  , 
mineral  paper,  or  vegetable  parchment,  in  order  to  give  to  such  supports 
complete  transparency. 

3.  The  method  of  successive  printings  or  impressions  by  flat  tints  of  t] 
different  colours  to  be  obtained  by  means  of  thin  patterns  made  of  opaqi 
substance,  such  as  metal,  cardboard,  or  the  like,  which  have  been  pr 
viously  cut  out  to  the  exact  outlines  taken  from  a  photograph  of  tl 
picture  of  the  different  shades  to  be  produced,  and  which  arc  applied  up, 
a  lithographic  stone  treated  with  bichromate  of  potash  to  obtain  par 
representing  the  exact  forms  of  the  tinted  parts,  and  which  are  tin 
imprinted  successively  on  the  proofs  suitably  registered  and  prepare 
in  the  manner  above  indicated. 

4.  The  modification  of  the  method  of  printing,  consisting  in  operatii 
by  hand,  when  only  a  few  reproductions  are  required,  by  means  of  tl 
cut-out  patterns  above  indicated,  which  facilitate  the  rapid  application,  l 
flat  tints  put  on  by  means  of  a  brush,  of  the  different  colours  which 
is  desired  to  obtain. 

5.  The  above-described  method  of  mounting  the  coloured  proofs  obtainc 
as  above  indicated,  upon  Bristol  board,  wood  panels,  or  cloth,  according  t 
the  appearance  which  it  is  desired  to  give  to  the  picture. 


Jftntings  of  Snciitiis. 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

July  22  . 

t“  23  . 

”  23  . 

"  24  . 

”  24  . 

Liverpool  Amateur  . 

"  24  . . 

Place  of  Meeting. 

The  Studio,  Chancery -lane. 
Studio,  Portland -st.,  Kingsclown 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street. 

|  Masons’  Hall,  Basinghall-stieet. 

Free  Library  and  Museum, 
j  The  Lyceum. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATE 
At  the  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  10th  instant,  the  chair  m 
occupied  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman,  referring  to  some  experiments  described  at  tl 
previous  meeting  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham,  said  that  he  had  experimente 
with  hypo,  baths  since  then.  In  one  case  he  had  added  a  considerab 
amount  of  strong  liquor  ammonia  to  a  bath,  and  left  a  negative  in  it  fc 
thirty  hours  without  its  suffering  in  any  way. 

The  Chairman  inquired  whether  the  plate  had  previously  been  subject' 
to  the  influence  of  an  alum  bath. 

Mr.  Ashman  replied  that  it  had  not. 

Mr.  W.  Coles  had  also  experimented  in  the  same  direction.  Ho  hi 
cut-a  plate  in  two,  and  placed  one  half  in  clean  new  hypo.,  and  the  otli  ; 
half  in  a  collection  of  old  used  baths  for  three  days.  In  neither  case  v 
the  film  affected,  and  he  supposed  that  where  it  did  dissolve  that  effect  u 
due  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  gelatine. 

The  Chairman  inquired  whether  anyone  had  experimented  with  form  j 
acid  as  a  developer  for  dry  plates,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Newtoil 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  Ashman  had  made  some  experiments  which  confirmed  the  vie  j 
that  formic  acid  was  not  a  developer  itself.  He  had  poured  some  of  tl 
acid  on  to  an  exposed  plate.  The  only  result  was  that  the  gelatine  frillec . 
there  was  no  reduction  of  silver.  He  had  also  mixed  bromide  of  silve 
pyro.,  and  formic  acid  in  a  test  tube  and  exposed  to  light  for  some  tim< 
but  again  no  reduction  of  silver  took  place. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  exhibited  a  cutting  wheel  of  American  design  in  whic 
the  wheel  was  very  much  larger  than  in  the  old  pattern.  It  could,  ther 
fore,  be  more  easily  sharpened  and  would  cut  several  thicknesses  of  pap* 
(certainly  four)  at  one  time.  The  rule  against  which  it  was  to  work  shod 
be  both  thick  and  broad. 

The  Chairman  showed  strips  of  the  cardboard  which  had  induced  tl 
broad,  spreading  marks  of  reduction  on  the  plates  with  which  they  ha 
been  in  contact,  of  which  he  had  spoken  at  a  previous  meeting.  He  ah 
produced  negatives  foggy  all  over  which  had  been  taken  on  plat' 
packed  with  this  cardboard,  and  he  attributed  the  fogging  to  the  sprea< 
ing  of  the  action  of  pressure  or  shearing  stress  set  up  at  the  edge  of  tl 
card. 

Mr.  Cowan  thought  that  the  reduction  or  fogging  was  not  due  to  pre 
sure  at  all,  but  to  chemical  action. 

The  Chairman  inquired  whether  Mr.  Prestwich  could  give  any  inform; 
tion  about  marks  resulting  from  packing. 
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W.  H.  Pkestwich  packed  with  a  common  thick  paper  or  cardboard, 
ow' never  got  markings.  Formerly,  when  using  cartridge  paper,  he 
t  them,  but  they  did  not  spread. 

Chairman  said  that  some  few  days  since  he  had  made  several 
ments  with  Mr.  Cobb,  and  asked  that  gentleman  to  give  the  parti- 

W.  Cobb  said  that  Mr.  Henderson  had  a  few  days  ago  written  on 
plates,  and  made  marks  with  a  pencil  on  paper  laid  over  the  films, 
plates  were  cut  in  two,  and  parts  developed  at  the  time ;  the  other 
were  left  until  that  day  and  then  developed.  Contrary  to  what  had 
anticipated,  those  plates  which  had  been  kept  before  developing 
the  markings  weaker  than  those  which  had  been  developed  innne- 
y  after  the  marks  were  made.  He  (Mr.  Cobb)  further  stated  that  he 
iered  the  question  of  dark  markings  on  the  edges  of  plates  was  an 
tant  one.  He  was  in  a  position  to  state  that  pressure  was  not  the 
but  that-  damp,  either  in  the  plates  themselves  or  in  the  material 
for  packing,  was.  He  had  found  these  marks  on  some  commercial 
3  which  had  been  kept  upright  in  grooved  boxes  and  not  subjected  to 
Some  of  these  plates  he  produced.  Some  months  since  he 
11  the  paper  that  was  to  be  employed  for  packing  thoroughly  dried  before 
used,  and  with  plates  thus  packed  he  had  not  found  any  markings  at 
..[1  Since  then  he  had  in  one  case  omitted  to  dry  the  paper  first,  and  the 
,au  packed  with  this  paper  had,  as  he  remembered,  taken  a  long  time  to 
■t  When  they  were  opened  a  short  time  since  an  image  of  the  paper  was 
fovl  to  develope  on  the  plates,  but  where  the  paper  had  slipped  in 
>a,  ing  and  the  plate  was  uncovered  it  developed  clear. 

T.  F.  York  inquired  what  kind  of  paper  had  been  used. 

.  Cobb  replied  that  it  was  chrome  yellow  paper  similar  to  that  used  for 
room  windows. 

r.  York  had  seen  markings  such  as  those  referred  to  on  plates  packed 
in  cardboard-grooved  and  wooden-grooved  boxes,  and  whether  kept 

;ht  or  stored  flat. 

e  Chairman  considered  that  it  was  a  serious  matter,  as  there  seemed 
s  three  dangers  to  guard  against.  If  the  paper  were  damp  that  was 
to  produce  marks;  if  well  dried  there  was  danger  of  phosphorescence; 
then  there  was  a  danger  of  chemical  effect  from  the  paper  itself, 
r.  Cobb  thought  that  the  proper  course  was  to  dry  both  plates  and 
pt  r  well  before  packing.  He  also  showed  some  parchmentised  paper, 
;h  was  what  he  now  used  for  the  purpose. 

r.  Ashman  remarked  that  parchmentised  paper,  which  was  simply 
r  passed  through  sulphuric  acid  and  washed,  had  the  advantage  that 
d  not  readily  absorb  moisture. 

r.  York  inquired  whether  all  the  acid  was  washed  out  after  parch- 
tisation.  Perhaps  Mr.  Haddon  would  explain  the  action  of  the  acid, 
r.  A.  Haddon  said  that  there  was  simply  a  dehydration — the  removal 
le  elements  of  water  from  the  substance  of  the  paper. 

Member  inquired  whether  any  experiments  had  been  recorded  of  the 
it  of  pressure  in  producing  phosphorescence. 

he  Chairman  said  that  such  would  be  found  in  one  of  the  photographic 

nals. 

,r.  P.  G.  Graham  remarked  that  some  fifteen  years  ago  he  had  packed 
slates  which  a  gentleman  well  versed  in  emulsion  work  had  said  would 
keep,  owing  to  the  process  by  which  they  were  made.  His  own  opinion 
that  they  would  keep,  and  packets  that  had  been  opened  from  time  to 
3  bore  out  this  view ;  in  fact,  they  were  now  even  better  than  at  first. 

method  of  packing  employed  was  to  take  a  long  strip  of  yellow  and 
ige  paper — similar  to  that  mentioned  by  Mr.  Cobb — as  wide  as  the  length 
he  plate,  and  to  wind  this  round  every  two  plates,  placed  back  to  back, 
the  dozen  was  made  up.  In  every  case  the  paper  was  carefully  dried 
)re  use.  Small  and  large-sized  plates  were  stacked  in  one  box,  one 
j  ket  upon  another,  in  grosses,  so  that  the  pressure  on  the  bottom  packet 
it  have  been  considerable;  but  in  no  case  had  he  found  any  marks  from 
"sure. 

'he  Chairman  passed  round  a  silver  print  on  opal,  printed  right  out, 
nil  sent  with  a  letter,  which  was  read,  by  Mr.  J.  Crosby,  of  Rotherham, 
k  Member  inquired  the  details  of  manufacture,  and  it  was  suggested 
1 1  the  Secretary  should  write  to  Mr.  Crosby  for  particulars. 

'he  Chairman  exhibited  some  plates  showing  effects  which  he  thought 
filained  the  reason  why  from  the  same  batch  of  emulsion  some  plates 
ve  quicker  than  others.  He  attributed  it  to  the  greater  or  less  time 
t  y  had  taken  in  setting.  On  a  summer  afternoon,  when  the  tem- 
pature  was  high,  the  emulsion  would  take  so  long  to  set  that  the  coarser 
bmide  had  time  to  settle  to  the  bottom.  With  some  that  had  taken 
i  m  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  to  set,  he  found  that  they  acted  with  quite 
I  f  again  as  much  sensitiveness  when  exposed  from  the  back  as  when 
nosed  on  the  front.  The  more  quickly  plates  were  set  the  more  rapid 
uniform  they  were.  He  also  thought  that  this  settlement  of  bromide 
uld  explain  one  cause  of  frilling,  the  bromide  preventing  the  gelatine 
an  adhering.  He  (the  Chairman)  also  mentioned  that  someone  from 
road  had  called  on  him  to  prove  the  superiority  of  a  new  secret  devo¬ 
ur.  On  making  careful  experiments,  however,  against  his  (the  Chair- 
in’s)  own  developer  the  secret  one  was  found  to  give  less  detail  and  more 
een  fog. 

The  Chairman  being  about  to  start  for  America  the  best  wishes  of  the 
ssociation  were  accorded  to  him,  and  it  was  suggested  and  acquiesced  in 
it  during  his  absence  he  would  send  to  the  Association  leaves  from  his 
te-book. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS’  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION, 
ns  Association  held  its  usual  Board  meeting  on  Wednesday,  the  2nd 
dant,  a,t  181,  Aldersgate- street,  E.C. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed.  Mr. 
W.  Cowper  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Association. 

The  correspondence  and  other  matters  heaving  received  attention,  the 
eetmg  terminated, 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  fifth  outdoor  meeting  for  the  present  season  of  the  above  Society  was 
held  on  Saturday,  the  12th  inst.,  at  Matlock  Bath. 

As  announced  in  the  list  of  summer  meetings  issued  to  the  members  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season,  the  time  of  departure  from  Manchester  was 
nxect  tor  one  o  clock  p.m. ;  but  at  the  subsequent  request  of  several  gentle¬ 
men  who  wished  to  devote  a  greater  portion  of  tic:  day  to  photographic 
work  in  so  beautiful  a  locality,  it  was  decided  to  travel  by  an  earlier  train 
1  his  change  having  been  made  known  amongst  the  members  as  widely  as 
possible,  the  party  left  the  Central  Station  at  y.50  a. in.,  arriving  in  Matlock 
a  little  before  12  o’clock  at  noon.  Notwithstanding  the  extn  mi  1  ,u- 

settled  state  of  the  weather,  and  the  preval.-n  o  of  t-iundm-s: 
several  days  previously,  the  morning  opened  delightfully  tine;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  stitfish  south-westerly  breeze,  the  weather  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  day  could  hardly  have  been  more  propitious. 

In  accordance  with  a  prior  correspondence  with  the  secretary  of  the 
recently-established  photographic  society  at  Derby,  a  trip  to  Matloek  bad 
also  been  arranged  by  that  Society  for  the  purpose  of  meeting,  and 
fraternising  with,  the  Manchester  party ;  and  it  is  much  to  b-  i .  _  r»-tt-  <i 
that,  partly  owing  to  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr.  Warburton— w ho 
should  have  “generalled”  the  Manchester  members  on  the  occasion  -;.s 
well  as  to  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  surrounding  district,  the 
party,  acting  under  local  guidance,  had  somewhat  unwittingly  committed 
itself  early  in  the  day  to  a  long  drive,  which  unfortunately  prevented  the 
meeting  with  the  Derby  members  until  late  in  tin-  afternoon. 

Successful  negatives  were  obtained  of  the  High  Tor,  Heights  of  Abraham, 
Lovers’  Walk,  and  some  general  views  of  the  town,  the  configuration  of 
the  ground  on  which  Matlock  stands  being  singularly  favourable  fur  giving 
the  necessary  “coi<<ne  of  vantage”  at  several  different  points. 

Access  was  procured  to  the  grounds  adjacent  to  Willersh  y  C  tic,  where 
some  views  were  obtained  on  th*e  Derwent;  also  of  the  beautiful  and 
picturesque  little  church,  founded  by  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  at  Croinford. 

Lea  Hurst,  the  residence  of  the  noble-minded  and  self-sacrificing 
Florence  Nightingale,  was  also  visited,  and  permission  having 
tained  several  plates  were  exposed,  in  some  of  which  the  party  was 
grouped  on  the  lawn.  The  house  is  delightfully  situated.  The  simplicity 
and  taste  with  which  the  grounds  have  been  laid  out  give  the  place  an  ai'r 
of  peace  and  retirement,  befitting,  as  one  would  think,  the  residence  of  a 
lady  whose  life  hitherto  has  been  a  mission  of  mercy. 

The  return  drive  was  by  Crich  Hill,  where,  as  the  result  of  a  peculiar 
geological  formation  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain,  a  serious  landslip 
occurred  some  two  or  three  years  ago.  The  views  from  the  tower  on  the 
Summit  of  the  hill  (but  not  photographic  views)  can  hardly  be  surpassed 
for  extent  and  beauty.  At  this  point,  however,  time  was  becoming  a 
serious  antagonist,  and  the  remainder  of  the  journey  to  Matlock  was  made 
with  all  possible  dispatch.  A  hurried  tea  was  taken  in  company  with  the 
Derby  brethren,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  McKellan,  supported  hv 
several  others,  it  was  proposed  that  a  special  day  trip  should  be  shortly 
arranged  for  a  joint  meeting  of  the  two  societies  at  Ashbourne,  for  the 
purpose  of  working  the  charming  and  romantic  scenery  in  Dovedale.  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  if  such  a  meeting  should  be  arranged  (and  of  which  due 
notice  will  be  given),  that  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society  will  muster 
in  strong  force— not  only  on  account  of  the  grand  and  imposing  scenery 
to  be  met  with  in  Dovedale,  but  also  to  give  the  right  baud  of  fellowship 
to  the  representatives  of  the  Derby  Photographic  Society. 

The  next  outdoor  meeting  of  the  Society  is  proposed  to  take  place  at 
Speke  Hall,  on  Saturday,  July  26th.  The  train  will  leave  London-mad 
station  at  10.20  a.m.  Members  and  friends  will  please  to  send  in  their 
names  to  the  leader,  Dr.  0.  P.  Bahin,  Stanley  House,  Heaton  Moor,  two 
or  three  days  before  the  date  of  the  excursion. 


LEEDS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Philosophical 
Hall,  on  Thursday,  the  3rd  instant, — Mr.  J.  W.  R  tmsden  in  the  chair. 

After  the  confirmation  of  the  minutes,  Mr.  Whitham  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Washington  Teasdale  called  attention  to  a  number  of  very  fine 
lantern  slides  which  he  had  taken  on  Ramsden's  special  lantern  plates. 
He  said  the  plates  were  very  slow,  the  exposure  required  being  from  thirty 
seconds  to  two  minutes  (according  to  the  density  of  the  negative),  at  a 
distance  of  twelve  inches  from  a  fish-tail  burner.  The  tone  of  colour 
obtained  by  the  pyro.  developer  was  a  rich  brown,  and  the  great  character- 
istics  of  the  plates  was  absolute  clear  glass  in  the  shadows,  with  the  best 
gradation  of  tones  and  half-tones  that  he  had  ever  seen.  He  also  drew1 
attention  to  two  or  three  slides  that  had  been  transferred  from  the  fixing- 
bath  to  the  alum  solution,  the  result  being  a  red  stain. 

Mr.  Pocklington  had  also  been  using  the  same  plates  and  got  very  fine 
results,  some  of  the  most  effective  being  those  toned  by  immersion  in  a 
bath  of — 

1.  Nitrate  uranium .  20  grains. 

Water .  1  ounce. 

2.  Ferridcyanide  of  potassium .  20  grains. 

Water .  1  ounce. 

Two  parts  of  No.  2  to  one  part  of  No.  1. 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  what  was  the  cause  and  the  best  cure  for 
flare  in  double  combination  lenses,  it  was  suggested  that  flare  was  very 
frequently  caused  by  the  front  lens  beiug  in  a  dirty  condition. 

Mr.  H.  Rodwell  remarked  that  the  lens  of  the  seenograph  always  pave 
a  flare-spot  when  used  with  the  smallest  stop,  and  as  a  preventive  an  addi¬ 
tional  stop  was  supplied  to  fix  in  front  of  the  other. 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  what  was  the  best  way  to  recover  the  silver 
from  a  quantity  of  soda  and  water  in  which  the  films  of  several  gross  of 
negatives  had  been  dissolved,  and  as  to  whether  it  was  worth  doing, 
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Mr.  J.  W.  Ramsden  suggested  a  number  of  methods  that  might  be 
employed,  but  thought  the  best  would  be  to  add  a  quantity  of  sawdust  to 
the  liquid  and  then  reduce  in  the  usual  way.  In  his  opinion,  however,  the 
result  would  not  be  worth  the  trouble,  seeing  the  very  small  quantity  of 
silver  used  to  make  the  image. 

A  Member  asked  the  following  question  : — He  had  an  etching  copyright 
of  a  very  valuable  painting.  Supposing  he  made  for  his  own  use,  and  for 
exhibition  in  his  own  home  to  his  friends,  a  lantern  slide,  would  he  be  liable 
to  any  prosecution  if  it  were  known  to  the  owner  of  the  copyright  that  he 
had  done  so  ? 

A  long  and  interesting  discussion  took  place.  At  the  close  it  was  gene¬ 
rally  agreed  that  in  doing  so  the  member  would  be  liable  to  prosecution, 
and  if  convicted  the  owner  of  the  copyright  could  obtain  damages  ;  but,  if 
the  slide  were  used  only  in  the  way  described,  the  damages  would  be  so 
small  that  it  would  not  be  worth  the  while  of  anyone  to  incur  a  long  and 
costly  trial  to  obtain  them. 

An  inquiry  was  made  as  to  whether  any  of  the  members  had  seen  the 
“vulcanised  fibre”  that  had  been  recommended  for  making  shutters  for 
dark  slides,  &c.  Although  several  of  the  members  had  heard  of  it  none 
had  seen  it,  and  it  was  not  known  where  it  could  be  obtained.  F rom  a 
description  given  in  one  of  the  journals  it  was  thought  that  it  would  be 
very  useful,  not  only  for  shutters,  but  for  stops,  &c. 

Mr.  Teasdale  said  he  deprecated  the  use  of  brass  for  stops,  and  had 
used  for  some  time  stops  made  of  ebonite,  as  being  much  better ;  but  he 
thought  that  if  the  Willesden  paper  were  supplied  in  black  it  would  be 
most  useful,  not  only  for  this  purpose,  but  for  many  others  where  thinness, 
toughness,  and  lightness  were  required. 

Mr.  Ramsden  exhibited  a  very  portable  camera  and  instantaneous  shutter 
adanted  to  work  close  to  the  back  lens.  They  were  much  admired. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned 


GLASGOW  AND  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND  AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

A  special  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  the  new  rooms  of  the 
Association,  180,  West  Regent-street,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday  the 
10th  instant, — Mr.  Hugh  Reid,  President,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  minutes  the  following  new  members  were 
admitted: — Messrs.  John  L.  Coulson,  David  Pratt,  James  Kirkwood, 
Samuel  Walker,  William  B.  Smith,  and  James  Torrance. 

It  was  agreed  that  any  amateurs  visiting  or  passing  through,  but  non¬ 
resident  in,  Glasgow  should  have  the  use  of  the  dark  room,  dfcc.,  without 
charge,  on  the  introduction  of  any  member  of  the  Society. 

After  a  little  discussion  it  was  arranged  that  the  next  outdoor  meeting 
of  the  Society  should  be  held  at  Kilmun  and  Holy  Loch,  on  Saturday,  9th 
August.  Members  to  leave  by  the  8.30  a.m.  train  from  St.  Enoch’s  Station. 

The  members  present  were  very  much  pleased  with  the  new  rooms,  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  Association  will  derive  great  benefit  from  the 
increased  accommodation  for  meetings  and  the  conveniences  of  the  dark  i 
room  for  developing,  enlarging,  &c. 

After  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


OLDHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

On  Tuesday,  the  24th  ult.,  the  members  of  this  Society  with  a  few  friends 
visited  Bakewell,  Haddon  Hall,  Chatsworth,  and  Rowsley,  in  Derbyshire. 
The  day  was  favourable.  Fourteen  cameras  were  at  work,  and  about  100 
plates,  varying  from  12  X  10  to  stereoscopic  size,  were  exposed.  On 
development  tlm  quality  of  the  majority  of  these  plates  have  turned  out 
satisfactory.  After  passing  an  enjoyable  day  the  party,  numbering  thirty- 
one,  partook  of  an  excellent  tea  at  Rowsley,  and  returned  by  a  quick  train 
at  eight  o’clock  p.m. 

The  monthly  meetings  of  this  Society  are  now  held  at  the  Oldham 
Lyceum,  the  first  meeting  at  which  place  was  on  Thursday,  the  26th  ult., 
when  thirty  members  attended,— Mr.  John  Risley,  President,  in  the  chair. 

A  good  show  of  work  by  members  was  exhibited,  and  the  Chairman 
brought  a  new  drop-shutter  of  his  own  invention  before  the  meeting,  the 
simplicity  and  perfection  of  which  secured  great  praise. 

Six  new  members  were  proposed  at  the  meeting.  This  Society  was 
established  in  1867.  It  now  consists  of  over  fifty  members,  and  is  in  a 
most  healthy  condition. 


DERBY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  outdoor  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  Matlock,  on  Saturday  last, 
the  12th  inst.  Among  those  present  were  Messrs.  C.  E.  Abney,  C.  Bourdin, 
S.  J.  Cholerton,  T.  Scotton,  F.  Shute,  F.  W.  Simpson,  and  R.  L.  Warham. 

Starting  from  Derby  at  2.  5  p.m.,  the  party  alighted  at  Matlock  Bath 
station,  and  immediately  set  out  for  the  well-known  High  Tor.  The 
weather  at  starting  was  everything  that  could  be  desired ;  but  no  sooner 
was  the  formidable  array  of  cameras  pointed  at  the  gigantic  rock  than  a 
black  cloud  obscured  the  sun.  “Everything  has  an  end,”  and  this  proved 
true  with  regard  to  the  cloud  ;  for,  after  waiting  patiently  for  some  time, 
the  weather  cleared  up  and  the  sun  again  shone.  Having  secured  this 
picture  a  move  was  made  to  the  “  Lovers’  Walk,”  and  here  the  party  met 
two  members  of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society. 

Some  views  of  the  liver  and  “Lovers’  Walk”  having  been  taken,  the 
members  next  drove  to  Cromford,  where  they  met  the  rest  of  the  members 
of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society,  and  returned  with  them  to  Mat- 
lock,  where  the  two  societies  ‘  ‘  tea’d  ”  together  at  the  Peveril  Dining  Rooms. 

The  President  of  the  Manchester  Society  (Mr.  J.  Pollitt),  in  the  course 
of  a  few  remarks,  invited  the  Derby  Society  to  join  them  in  an  excursion 
to  Dovedale  during  the  summer.  The  members  then  separated. 


Cnmsponiinuf. 


TRANSPARENT  MARKINGS  ON  GELATINE  NEGATIVE 
To  (hr  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  issue  of  the  4th  inst.,  my  frieud  Mr.  A.  Pringle 
plains  of  many  of  his  plates  (icing  spoilt  by  being  marked  about  an  im  L 
so  from  the  margin  with  an  insensitive  band;  and  another  cun-espon  Lt 
in  last  week’s  issue  makes  tin;  same  complaint. 

1  also  have  had  considerable  trouble  ami  loss  from  the  same  cause;  nr 
cannot  agree  with  your  correspondent,  Mr.  1).  W.  Hill,  as  to  the  rea&i  Lf 
this — at  least  in  my  own  case,  as  I  have  used  the  plates  in  slid<‘s  havin  L 
hinge.  I  have  noticed,  however,  that  the  tissue  paper  which  uplH 
between  the  plates  in  packing  is  not  always  the  same  size  as  the  pi  L 
but  generally  half-an-inch  narrower  all  round.  The  insensitive  line  j.  '[ 
always  on  the  same  side  of  the  plate  with  me  ;  but  sometimes  on  the  i 
at  other  times  on  the  left,  occasionally  along  the  top  or  bottom,  and  a  « 
sometimes  round  two  sides.  May  not  undue  pressure  where  the  paper  L 
be  the  cause  of  this  marking  ?  If  so,  the  remedy  is  evident. 

I  may  say  that  I  have  some  plates  of  the  same  make  which  have 
paper  entirely  covering  the  plates  to  the  edges,  and  no  such  markings  |  L 
I  ever  found  on  these  ;  in  fact,  they  are  the  finest  and  most  perfect  p] 

I  have  ever  used.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  John  .Ja< 

Friar's  Mount,  Waverley-road,  Clifton ,  Julg  12,  1884. 

- — 

BLISTERS  IN  PRINTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  would,  I  think,  be  a  great  boon  to  all  photographe  f 
some  of  our  able  experimentalists  would  kindly  investigate  the  caus  •' 
blisters  in  silver  prints.  So  far  as  I  am  aware  this  lias  not  yet  lq 
done  systematically,  as  was  the  case  with  the  question  of  the  actioi  ' 
hypo,  in  fixing,  and  of  which  you  have  given  us  bucIi  a  well-timed  fc 
useful  reminder  in  this  week’s  Journal. 

What  we  want  to  know,  with  certainty ,  is  the  cause  of  these  annojl 
defects.  At  present  I  think  all  that  is  known  amounts  merely  to  on'  [ 
two  empirical  notions  -y-I  am,  yours,  &c.,  “Bromo. 

Leamington ,  July  12 ih,  1884. 

- ♦ - 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  AND  ITS  REPORTS 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  length  to  which  Mr.  Herbert  B.  Berkeley’s  lette  j 
your  last  issue  extends  makes  the  task  of  digesting  and  replying  t< 
seem  rather  appalling ;  but,  as  my  name  is  referred  to  more  than  one  j 
will  endeavour  shortly  to  answer  some  of  Mr.  Berkeley’s  remarks. 

Mr.  Berkeley  comments  upon  my  objection  to  the  “  slip  system”  by 
ing  that  he  has  a  higher  opinion  of  men  than  I  have,  and  that  it  would 
more  complimentary  to  my  fellow-members  if  I  were  to  give  them  crq 
for  not  seizing  opportunities  for  “cooking”  the  reports.  Is  Mr.  Berkel  j 
opinion  of  men  so  high  that  he  is  prepared  to  guarantee  of  every  person 
may  happen  to  become  a  member  of  the  Society  that  he  would  not  do  so?  ) 
the  particular  case  to  which  I  referred  I  imputed  nothing  unworth; 
the  member  the  alteration  of  position  of  whose  remarks  made  mine  ap|  r 
absurd.  He  might  well  have  thought  it  was  desirable  to  put  his  >> 
remarks  into  one  sentence,  and,  not  having  the  slip  of  my  observation  n  1 
between  them  before  him,  would  not  see  that  he  was  doing  injustice  to  > 
or  anyone  ;  or  it  may  have  happened  that  the  slip  was  furnished  to 
with  liis  two  sentences  condensed  into  one. 

As  to  the  argument  that  any  error  in  the  Society’s  Jownial  can  be 
rected  in  the  same  publication,  but  that  such  a  protest  would  seldon  k 
required  :  I  would  point  out  that  the  time  which  must  elapse  before  si 
correction  could  appear  is  longer  than  most  people  like  to  lie  under  a  ■ 
representation  which  may  make  them  appear  ridiculous.  A  month  is  ) 
shortest  time,  and  at  present  it  will  be  nearly  half  a  year.  At  the  j 
ordinary  meeting,  for  instance,  Mr.  Sawyer  said  that  he  should  lik  > 
have  the  opportunity  of  exposing  a  plate  for  five  minutes  to  the  light  of  r 
composite  light  lamp.  This  was  reported  in  the  Society’s  Journal  for  J>  k 
but  ny  reply  that  he  should  be  most  welcome  to  do  so,  and  that  I  shoul  p 
pleased  to  furnish  him  with  any  of  my  patterns,  was  omitted  from  p 
report.  Now  the  Society’s  Journal  will  not  in  the  ordinary  course  ap  f 
again  until  nearly  Christmas  time. 

Mr.  Berkeley  says  that  the  reporters  do  not  take  down  the  speal  ;a 
actual  words.  I  do  not  know  what  is  his  authority  for  this  statement,  jt 
I  believe  that  in  important  cases  they  commonly  do  take  down  the  acfl 
words,  although  when  writing  out  the  report  for  publication  they  nec(  • 
rily  condense,  and  omit  repetitions,  &c. 

Mr.  Berkeley  is  very  broadcast  in  his  charges  of  misrepresentat  j . 
“The  Editors,  like  the  other  writers,  totally  misrepresent  my  meaning.  j0 
says.  Misrepresentation  is  a  more  serious  charge  than  Mr.  Berkeley  se  s 
to  think  ;  and,  as  he  has  not  given  any  instance  of  what  he  calls  misre  r 
sentation  on  my  part,  perhaps  he  will  think  proper  to  withdraw  his  ch  e 
— at  all  events  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

In  a  letter  in  the  same  issue  of  the  Society’s  Journal  as  that  from  w  h 
you  quoted  Mr.  Berkeley’s  first  letter  is  another  by  him,  in  which  he  c  i* 
plains  of  my  having  attributed  to  Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  the  a 
production  of  beautiful  warm  tones  upon  bromide  plates  similar  to  t  « 
obtained  upon  chloride,  and  claims  priority  for  himself.  In  suppoi  >f 
this  he  refers  to  a  print  which  had  been  for  some  years  in  the  possessio  >f 
Capt.  Abney,  the  editor  of  the  Society’s  Journal,  and  in  a  footnote  C  t. 
Abney  confirms  his  claim.  Mr.  Berkeley  refers  to  having  published  8 
matter  some  seven  years  earlier.  I  have  looked  through  some  volume  >f 
photographic  publications  without  finding  the  reference,  although  I  j  e 
ome  across  a  good  deal  of  writing  of  Mr,  Berkeley’s  in  support  mainly  of  o 
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c  sitious— •  one  that  it  is  better  to  use  excess  of  silver  in  making  bromide 
Isions;  and  the  other  that  chloride  of  silver  would,  when  a  proper 
loper  was  discovered,  be  found  more  sensitive  in  the  camera  than 
jide.  (This  was  before  Dr.  Eder’s  publication  of  the  method  of  using 
developer,  which  has  so  popularised  the  chloride  process.)  [  have  not 
met  with  the  description  of  the  method  of  producing  warm  tones  on 
aides.  Will  Mr.  Berkeley  kindly  furnish  the  date?  It  is  unaccount- 
,  if  his  results  were  in  beauty  anything  like  those  of  Mr.  Wellington, 
the  matter  was  not  taken  up  and  made  much  of  at  the  time  and  largely 

>yed  since. 

answer  to  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle,  I  heartily  accept  his  apology  for 


ghig  me  with  want  of  courtesy.  Had  I  accused  him  of  “want  of 
lc  3”  generally,  I  should  feel  an  apology  due  in  turn  from  me.  As,  how- 
e-  •,  he  has  withdrawn  the  complaint,  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  illogical, 
the  is  nothing  more  that  need  be  said. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 
uly  14,  1884.  W.  E.  Debenham. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editors. 


Gentlemen, — Will  you  allow  me  a  few  lines  in  reply  to  Mr.  H.  B. 
]  rkeley’s  letter  in  your  last. 

Is  one  of  the  “anonymous  ones,”  may  I  point  out  that  my  letter 
£i  those  of  others  were  not  “personal  attacks”  on  Mr.  Berkeley,  but 
\  re  reflections  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Society  whose  self-elected  spokes- 
1  n  and  champion  he  had  become.  If  Mr.  Berkeley  chooses  to  write  in  his 
( n  name,  with  the  chance  of  having  the  council  and  officers  to  back  him, 
j.s  no  reason  why  a  humble  private  member  should  follow  his  example 
;h  the  certainty  of  having  the  same  august  body — to  use  Mr.  Berkeley's 
gant  expression — “  down  on  him  like  a  load  of  bricks.” 

Mr.  Berkeley’s  last  letter  has  not  added  one  single  new  argument  to  his 
evious  ones,  nor  has  it  shaken  a  single  one  of  the  counter  arguments, 
may,  in  fact,  be  taken  as  a  type  of  what  we  may  expect  when  the  “slip ” 
stem  becomes  general ;  it  is  an  extension  of  what  ivas  said  for  the  purpose 
explaining  what  was  intended  to  be  said. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

July  14,  1884.  '  A  Member. 


To  the  Editors. 

jENTLEMEN, — In  Mr.  Herbert  B.  Berkeley’s  somewhat  wordy  communica- 
n  last  week  the  writer  speaks  of  the  valuable  matter  which  I  and  my 
ends  barter  over  the  attractions  of  the  refreshment  table.  Allow  me  to 
int  out,  as  Mr.  Berkeley  is  so  particular  on  the  point  of  “  misrepresenta- 
'ii,”  that  I  spoke  in  my  previous  letter  of  the  valuable  information  which 
jassed  from  one  to  another,”  &c.,  &c.  Now,  I  find  the  dictionary  gives 
e  meaning  of  “barter”  as  “to  give  one  thing  for  another” — “to  traffic 
exchanging.  ” 

If  Mr.  Berkeley’s  photographic  ideas  do  not  soar  any  higher  than  bartering 
exchanging,  I  would  inform  him  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  the 
embers  of  our  Society  who  are  willing  to  impart  information  and  advice 
thout  expecting  any  quid  pro  quo. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

July  15, 1884.  Looker  On  and  Listener. 

• — - 

REPLIES:  ILLUMINATION  OF  THE  DEVELOPING-ROOM 
AND  OTHER  MATTERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  of  late  been  so  much  before  your  readers,  con- 
oversially  and  otherwise,  that  I  feel  myself  not  only  justified  but  con- 
rained  to  retire  into  my  shell,  and  to  cease  to  occupy  more  than  necessary 
your  valuable  space.  This  being  the  case,  allow  me  to  notice  as 
iccinctly  as  possible  the  various  writers  who  bring  my  name  into  their 
untnumcations  in  your  issue  of  today. 

My  first  antagonist  is  my  very  good  friend  the  Rev.  H.  V.  Macdona. 
hat  gentleman  asserts  that  I  have  “  taken  an  idea  into  my  head,  and  am 
ding  it  to  death.”  What  “  idea”  does  he  mean  ?  The  “  idea”  that  ruby 
preferable  to  yellow  for  a  dark  room  window  is  pretty  old,  and  was 
liken  m to  the  head  of  men  superior,  as  they  were  anterior,  to  me  in  photo- 
raphic  science.  And  if  Mr.  Macdona  will  read  my  articles  he  will  find  I 
m  far  from  riding  anything  to  death;  for  my  distinct  advice  is  that  every 
lan  should  use  what  colour  he  likes  and  finds  best,  the  gist  of  my  writing 
eing  a  warning,  founded  on  medical  authority,  to  make  sure  that  the  eyes 
re  not  damaged  by  the  change  so  much  urged  on  us.  That  is  the  Scotch- 
lan’s  way  of  “  riding  to  the  death” — boldly,  but  carefully.  Mr.  Macdona’s 
illustration”  has  certainly  nothing  Scotch  about  it;  in  fact,  it  smacks  of 
he‘‘  sister  island.”  After  having  “  given  great  attention  to  the  different 
iestimonies”  *  *  *  *  he  feels  “  perfectly  convinced  that  a  great  boon 
ms  been  conferred  *  *  *  *  by  the  happy  discovery  of  a  medium 
which  combines  the  maximum  of  luminosity  with  the  minimum  of  acti- 
fify.”  The  “  happiness”  of  the  discovery  is  the  very  point  upon  which 
re  are  at  issue  ;  in  fact,  Mr.  Macdona  “  begs  the  question”  in  a  thoroughly 
pvial  and  good-natured  manner. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Hill’s  notes  on  Transparent  Markings  on  negatives  are 
vidently  written  with  the  intention  of  helping  me  out  of  a  difficulty,  and 
thank  him  cordially.  But  that  my  markings  did  not  arise  from  the  same 
ause  as  his  will  be  apparent  from  the  following  facts  : — Other  plates  used 
1  the  same  camera  did  not  give  the  same  effects,  while  the  faulty  plates 
sed  in  other  cameras  did.  My  marks  were  not  always  at  the  same  end  of 
he  plate ;  they  were  often  not  at  the  end  at  all,  but  at  the  sides.  My 
lates  did  not  lie  in  slides  at  all,  but  in  a  changing-box  ;  and  my  slide  for 
he  changing-box  has  not  india-rubber  American  cloth  in  it.  As  a  matter 
f  fact,  the  fault  lay  in  the  drying  of  the  coated  plates ;  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  behaved  all  along  in  the  most  handsome  way,  trying  to. discover 
he  cause  of  the  mischief.  Now  that  he  has  rearranged  the  drying-room 
f  his  establishment,  he  is  sending  me  plates  as  perfect  in  their  coat  as 
hey  are  in  other  respects. 
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I  seem,  from  Mr.  II.  B.  Berkeley’s  remarks  of  July  5th,  to  have  mis¬ 
represented  or  misread  his  letter  to  the  Parent  Society’s  Journal ;  but  I 
seem  also  to  have  sinned  in  a  numerous,  if  not  good,  company.  The  very 
fact  of  so  many  people  having  misrepresented  or  misread  his  le'ter  speaks 
pretty  strongly  for  the  truth  of  what  I  before  alluded  to— the  difficulty  of 
seeing  what  he  really  did  mean,  it  appeared  to  me  when  I  wrote,  a’-  i: 
appears  to  me  still,  that  the  Journal  of  tic  Photographic  Society  <  f  1  ireat 
Britain  cost  more  than  it  was  worth,  and  l  see  noreas  >n  why  lam 
say  so.  Mr.  Berkeley’s  letter  brought  the  conduct  of  th  'Journal  into 
public  notice,  and  I  had  my  humble  finger  in  the  pie.  I  am  myself  a 
member  of  the  Society  in  question,  and,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Id  •  k 
insinuation  pretty  broadly  stated,  I  am  not  on<-  <,f  tho-e  who  pay  f 
guinea  with  one  hand  and  decry  the  Society  with  the  other.  1  have  every 
wish  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Society,  and  by  what  right  I  am  accused  of 
wishing  otherwise  I  am  at  a  loss  to  disco- er.  If  tic-  n 
Society  are  to  show  their  interest  in  its  welfare  by  silence,  whatever 
may  happen,  we  had  better  put  up  the  shutters,  or  ‘‘sport  our  oak” 
and  docket  it — “Back  in  five  minutes.”  On  Midi  cmclin  •  1 

not  another  word  to  say.  My  chief  comfort  is  that  in  his  letter  <4  July 
5th  I  do  not  suppose  Mr.  Berkeley  represents  the  Society  as  a  bod% 
will  I  believe  that  the  Society  as  a  body  considers  itself  beyond  the  reach 
of  honest  and  frank,  but  thoroughly  well-meant,  criticism.— I  am,  yours, 

.  Andrew  Pringle. 

Cmigcleugh,  Langholm,  July  11,  1884. 


Jlotfs  anil  (Qnmcs, 

R.  Beard  sends  us  two  safety  valves  constructed  on  the  principles  described 
by  Mr.  Hardwich.  We  hope  soon  to  be  in  a  position  to  try  these,  after 
which  we  will  report  upon  them. 

“  Opaque”  desires  the  names  and  addresses  of  certain  makers  of  lanterns  to 

which  allusion  has  been  made  in  this  Journal. - It  will  be  necessary  for 

him  to  specify  particulars  before  this  request  can  be  complied  with. 

G.  Dobbs  asks — “Does  the  Government  guarantee  me  anything  when  I 

register  a  photograph  by  entering  it  at  Stationers’  Hall  ?”- - We  reply  : 

By  this  act  Mr.  Dobbs  is  enabled  to  bring  an  action  against  anyone 
who,  by  copying  his  picture  thus  entered,  infringes  his  copyright. 

“By  what  means  can  I  cement  a  trough  that  will  hold  acid  solutions? — 

B.  S.  Boyle.” - In  reply :  Let  our  correspondent  mix  together 

quantities  by  weight  of  pitch,  resin,  and  plaster  of  Paris.  First  melt 
the  pitch  ;  then  add  first  the  resin,  and  lastly  the  plaster,  which  must  be 
quite  dry.  This  forms  a  cement  suitable  for  the  purpose  mentioned. 

A.  M.  Donaldson  says: — “I  have  a  quantity  of  home-made  spirit  of  wine 
which  is  pretty  strong,  and  which  I  intend  employing  for  photographic 
purposes.  But  I  have  not  taken  any  special  precaution  to  get  rid  of  the 
last  traces  of  fusel  oil  which,  from  my  manner  of  proceeding,  I  su-pect 
must  be  present  in  some  small  degree.  Can  you  inform  me  of  any 

means  by  which  I  can  detect  the  presence  of  this  oil?” - In  reply: 

There  is  a  very  excellent  way  of  ascertaining  the  presence  of  fusel  oil  in 
alcohol,  but  it  depends  on  the  sense  of  smell.  Break  up  some  chloi  i 
calcium  into  small  pieces  and  put  them  in  a  beaker;  then  add  ju.-t  suffi¬ 
cient  of  the  spirit  to  moisten  the  whole.  Cover  the  beaker  and  allow  it 
to  stand.  In  a  short  time  the  smell  of  fusel  oil,  if  any  be  present,  will  1  e 
distinctly  perceptible,  and  increase  in  intensity  after  standing  for  some 
hours.  The  slightest  trace  of  fusel  oil  may  be  detected  in  this  way. 

T.  J.  Hart  asks — “  What  is  a  *  chemical  focus  ?’  I  have  a  hazy  sort  of  idea 
concerning  the  meaning  attached  to  the  term  by  many  writers,  and  I 
think  them  wrong,  if  my  idea  be  correct.  Perhaps  you  will  kindly  say 
what  is  meant  by  the  term,  and  also  if  it  be  a  correct  one  to  apply 

optical  instrument.” - We  reply:  The  term  is  commonly  employed  to 

distinguish  between  the  visual  focus  of  an  imperfectly  corrected  lens  and 
the  focus  at  which  most  of  the  chemical  or  active  rays  are  brought  to  a 
point.  It  is  this  latter  that  is  spoken  of  as  the  “chemical  focus,"  in 
contradistinction  to  the  “  visual  focus,”  which  is  situated  on  a  different 
plane.  In  popular  phraseology,  when  a  lens  is  said  to  have  a  chemical 
focus  it  simply  means  that  it  is  not  properly  corrected  for  colour.  The 
best  lenses  have  their  visual  and  chemical  foci  coincident.  On  the 
subject  of  the  correctness  of  the  expression  employed  we  shall  not  ben- 
make  any  comment.  The  language  of  strict  optical  science  does  not 
always  apply  to  photography,  which  has  a  nomenclature  peculiar  in 
many  respects  to  itself. 

J.  Jobson  has  experienced  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  transparent  1  il 
colours  for  painting  lantern  transparencies.  Those  lie  has  secured  are 
somewhat  opaque  and  lacking  in  brilliancy.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  the  greens  and  reds.  He  inquires,  too,  if  there  be  no  better  yellow 

than  gamboge. - In  reply :  Our  correspondent  js  not  the  only  one  who 

has  experienced  the  difficulty  just  described.  We  are  pleased  at  being 
in  a  position  to  indicate  a  termination  to  his  troubles.  Mr.  Newman,  <  f 
Soho  square,-  has  succeeded  in  producing  some  transparent  oil  colours 
that  are  simply  admirable.  A  green,  which  is  very  brilliant  and  perfectly 
transparent,  is  issued  by  this  firm  in  small  tubes,  under  the  designation 
of  “ chromium  green  oxide,”  which  is  a  most  useful  colour,  answering 
well  for  foliage.  The  “carmine  madder”  of  this  firm  is  the  1  st 
brilliant  red  that  is  necessary,  and  is  quite  transparent :  equally  trans¬ 
parent  is  a  new  yellow,  which  is  issued  under  the  name  of  “  aureo’in. 
We  are  glad  that  a  firm  of  such  high  reputation  as  that  of  Newman  is 
bestowing  attention  upon  the  more  difficult  class  of  transparent  colours 
for  lantern  pictures.  _ ^  _ 


(BfcIjatt0£  Column. 

I  will  exchange  a  Victoria  camera,  nine  lenses,  new,  cost  £■ ,  for  anything 
useful.—  Address,  C.  P.  Gee,  Weymouth. 
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I  will  exchange  a  19  X  16,  and  84  X  84,  camera  for  anything  useful;  see 
advertisement.  —  Address,  W.  “Hudson,  62,  High-street,  Bordesley, 
Birmingham. 

I  will  exchange  a  burnisher,  nine-inch  roll,  new,  for  a  three-wick  lantern 
or  slide.  —  Address,  G.  Y.  Sankey,  photographer,  Woodville,  near 
Burton-on-Trent. 

Wanted,  a  5  x  5  square  bellows  camera,  folding  tailboard,  with  one  single 
and  one  double  slide  for  coil,  in  exchange  for  sewing  machine  or  lantern 
slides.— Address,  C.  J.  Emery,  Walton,  near  Ipswich. 

I  will  exchange  a  whole-plate  landscape  lens,  rack  and  pinion,  perfect 
definition,  for  a  quarter- plate  (or  larger)  portrait  lens;  photograph  sub¬ 
mitted  and  required. — Address,  M.,  care  of  Mr.  Joseph  Wild,  Charlotte- 
terrace,  Farnworth,  Widnes. 

I  will  exchange  a  Grubb’s  patent  portrait  lens,  two  and  a-quarter  inches, 
front  lens  fitted  in  separate  mount,  also  a  solid,  ivory  walking-stick, 
splendid  fishing-tackle,  case,  and  waterproof  fishing  bag.  Wanted,  a 
rectilinear  lens  or  whole-plate  folding  camera. — Address,  W.,  8,  High- 
street,  Kington,  Herefordshire. 


Jitts tars  ta  C0rrrsft0ttanis. 

S0T  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

T.  Bourse. — We  regret  we  cannot  supply  you  with  the  gentleman’s  present 
address.  He  has  removed  quite  recently. 

W.  Bennett. — You  had  better  apply  to  the  makers  of  the  paper.  They 
may  possibly  be  able  to  supply  you  with  a  formula  for  a  warmer  tone. 

Geo.  B  (Hants.).— See  article  in  the  present  number.  We  shall  be  very 
much  pleased  to  be  informed  of  the  result  of  your  experiments  in  that 
direction. 

R.  C. — We  believe  the  apparatus  to  which  our  correspondent  refers  is  that 
styled  the  “  mult  am  in  parvo  tripod  stand,”  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
H.  Newton  and  Co.,  Liverpool. 

Hypo. — If  the  solutions  are  concentrated  such  a  result  will  certainly  occur; 
but  with  weak  solutions  there  will  probably  be  nothing  further  than 
a  slight  deposit  formed  after  some  time. 

A  Yorkshire  Amateur.— During  the  hot  weather  try  treating  the  plates 
with  a  solution  of  alum  before  fixing  them.  This  will,  no  doubt,  prevent 
the  minute  blisters  of  which  you  complain. 

Instantaneous.  —  The  thing  is  much  better  in  theory  than  in  practice, 
unfortunately.  No  one  has  yet  succeeded  in  producing  anything  like 
good  results  ;  but  do  not  let  this  deter  you  from  experimenting,  however, 
as  you  may  be  more  successful. 

Printer. — If  by  “  muddiness  ”  our  correspondent  means  what  is  usually 
known  by  “mealiness,”  it  is  probably  caused  by  not  allowing  sufficient 
time  to  elapse  after  adding  the  gold.  Twenty-four  hours  should  be 
allowed.  “Printer ”  had  better  forward  us  a  sample  print. 

H.  K. — 1.  The  transparent  spots  appear,  judging  from  the  prints,  to  be 
due  to  air-bubbles  adhering  to  the  film  during  the  development.  The 
only  remedy  now  is  to  touch  out  the  spots  with  india-ink. — 2.  See 
answer  to  “  A  Reader  (Brighton).” 

B.  G.  Y. — You  cannot  possibly  do  any  harm  by  removing  the  lenses  from 
their  cells  and  blackening  their  edges,  as  you  suggest.  On  the  contrary, 
they  will  be  improved  by  the  treatment.  We  are  surprised  that  the 
maker  should  have  sent  out  the  instrument  without  first  taking  this 
precaution  against  reflections. 

Giaggiolo. — Are  you  sure  the  defects  proceed  from  the  emulsions  at  all? 
It  is  possible,  after  all,  that  it  is  not  due  to  the  fixing  solution  being  too 
strong.  Try  fixing  in  a  bath  composed  of  one  part  of  a  saturated  solu¬ 
tion  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  diluted  with  three  parts  of  water.  If  this 
do  not  get  you  out  of  the  trouble  write  again,  sending  us  an  example. 

J.  Ewings. — The  groups  of  fish  are  very  artistically  arranged.  The  only 
fault  in  connection  with  the  pictures  is  that  the  negatives  are  somewhat 
under-exposed.  If  you  had  given  a  longer  exposure  the  silvery  scales  of 
the  salmon  would  not  be  so  chalky,  and  the  shadows  between  the 
fish  less  heavy.  The  group  of  mackerel  is  the  best  of  the  series.  That  is 
fully  exposed. 

An  M.D. — The  photographs,  as  pictures,  are  not  what  might  be  called 
“first  class;”  but,  for  the  purposes  of  your  profession,  they,  we  may 
say,  should  prove  very  valuable  if  published.  For  such  purposes  the 
technical  excellences  of  the  photography  is  only  of  secondary  importance. 
These  prints  appear  to  show  every  detail,  and  that  is  all  that  is  requisite. 
Such  subjects  can  never  be  made  into  artistic  pictures. 

W. — The  stain  is  caused  by  the  negative  being  insufficiently  fixed  before 
you  proceeded  to  intensify  it  with  the  mercury.  We  know  of  no  practical 
method  by  which  the  stain  can  now  be  removed.  In  future  you  will  do 
well  to  allow  the  negative  to  remain  in  the  fixing  solution  for  a  much 
longer  time  than  is  apparently  necessary  to  dissolve  out  the  bromide — 
more  particularly  when  the  negative  has  to  be  intensified  afterwards. 

L.  J.  H. — About  the  only  thing  you  can  now  do  to  improve  the  picture  is 
to  introduce  a  few  clouds.  These  would  make  a  vast  improvement.  Had 
you  employed  a  smaller  stop  in  the  lens  the  definition  would  have  been 
much  finer.  Ho  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  print  the  negative  appears 
to  be  fully  exposed.  If  you  print-in  the  clouds,  as  we  suggest,  you  will 
be  surprised  at  the  difference  it  will  make  in  the  appearance  of  the 
photograph. 

G.  E.  T.— 1.  The  experiment  is  worth  making,  though  we  can  scarcely  tell 
you  what  is  “likely  to  be  the  result”  without  ourselves  performing 
it.  As  it  will  be  quite  as  easy  for  you  to  do  so,  and  as  you  are  probably 
more  interested  in  the  matter  than  we  are,  we  should  decidedly  recom¬ 
mend  you  to  test  the  question  for  yourself.— 2.  Infusion  of  quassia  was 
recommended  as  a  preservative  for  dry  plates  as  far  back  as  1868.  We 
see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  utilised  in  connection  with  gelatine  if 
it  have  any  advantages, 


J.  Cohen.— To  got  a  more  metallic  appearance  in  the  deposit  on  d 
positives  you  must  add  a  little  nitric  acid  to  the  developing  solutu 
indeed,  if  a  very  metallic  image  be  required,  the  acetic  acid  may 
omitted  entirely,  and  replaced  with  nitric.  The  following  will  g 
a  very  bright  deposit Sulphate  of  iron,  fifteen  grains  ;  nitric  acid  t 
drops  ;  water,  one  ounce. 

S.  R. — 1.  Now  that  you  have  added  the  two  residues  together  your  b 
plan  will  be  to  precipitate  the  silver  with  sulphide  of  potassium  (liver 
sulphur).  In  future  they  should  be  kept  separate.  The  old  develoni 
solution  from  gelatine  plates  is  of  no  value,  and  certainly  should  not 
added  to  the  washings  of  prints,  as  the  ammonia  would  tend  to  dissol 
the  chloride  of  silver  when  formed. — 2.  To  prevent  reflection  from  t 
edge  of  the  aperture. 

Jas.  Watkins. — From  your  description  the  failure  appears  to  be  due 
the  tissue  not  containing  sufficient  colouring  matter  to  prevent  the  lie 
penetrating  through  the  film  to  the  paper ;  hence  the  reason  you  cam 
remove  the  latter  to  develope  the  print.  Try  again,  and  add  a  lit; 
more  india-ink.  The  tissue  you  have  made  may  be  utilised  for  printi, 
from  weak  negatives.  It  is  only  very  strong  ones  that  will  print  throuj 
and  cause  you  trouble. 

A  Reader  (Brighton). —  The  reason  the  bath  refuses  to  tone  is  that  f 
some  reason  or  other,  the  gold  has  become  precipitated.  This  is  prove 
by  the  black  deposit  on  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  bottle.  It  is  impo 
sible  for  us  without  being  made  acquainted  with  all  the  details  ; 
assign  the  cause.  If  the  bottle  were  dirty  it  might  cause  the  gold  to  1 
precipitated.  Exposing  it  to  a  strong  light  after  being  used  will  alt 
cause  precipitation  of  the  gold.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  prepare  the  solutio 
in  a  concentrated  form,  and  to  dilute  it  down  when  required  for  use. 

J.  D.  C. — A  number  of  photographs  of  various  sizes  and  descriptions  hai 
reached  us  from  this  correspondent,  with  the  request  that  we  will  expret 
an  opinion  as  to  their  quality  at  the  price,  the  prices  being  quoted,  I 
reply:  We  mustsaythat  the  work  is  certainly  fairly  good,  especially  whe 
the  low  prices  are  taken  into  account.  But  the  examples  are  stated  t 
have  been  all,  or  nearly  all,  refused  by  our  correspondent’s  clients,  whos 
“ignorance,”  “meanness,”  and  “shabby  gentility,”  he  thinks,  do  no 
permit  them  to  recognise  a  good  photograph.  As  many  of  the  specimen 
sent  us  exhibit  very  palpable  signs  of  long  exhibition  in  the  show-frame 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  our  correspondent  has,  under  the  circum 
stances  of  their  rejection,  scarcely  acted  a  proper  part  in  exhibiting  the 
pictures. 

Errata. — In  Mr.  R.  Keene’s  article  On  Landscape  Photography  (page  440). 
in  the  thirteenth  line  of  the  second  paragraph,  first  clause,  for  “past’ 
read  “earlier;”  in  the  third  line,  third  paragraph,  for  “toil”  rent 
“  moil ;”  in  the  eleventh  line,  third  paragraph,  the  passage  reads  “albn 
men  dry  plates  came  next — tannin,  coffee,  and  beer  plates— all  useful, 
&c.  ;  for  “wet”  in  the  first  line,  fourth  paragraph,  read  “  beer ;”  secom 
line,  sixth  paragraph,  for  “makers”  read  “  makes;”  in  the  thirty-fiftl 
line,  second  column,  for  “  light”  read  “  lights  ;”  in  the  forty-sixth  line,  fo 
“even”  read  “once:”  in  the  forty-eighth  line,  for  “ production”  na< 
“  subtle  gradations ;”  in  the  fifty-third  line,  for  “  and”  read  “  or;”  in  th 
sixty-third  line,  for  “and”  read  “yea;”  in  the  seventy-ninth  line,  fo 
“clearness”  read  “  chiaroscuro ;  ”  in  the  eighty-second  line,  for  “arrived 
read  “  aimed ;”  in  the  eighty-third  line,  “  after  this”  read  “series  to ;” I 
the  sixth  line,  first  column,  page  441,  after  “  acknowledge”  read  “yetn 
class,”  &c. ;  in  the  same  line,  for  “use”  read  “useful;”  seventh  lim 
after  “of”  read  “the”;  for  “photographers”  read  “photographer; 
for  “they”  read  “who;”  in  the  twelfth  line,  for  “limit "read,  “kind, 
in  the  fourteenth  line,  for  “  upon  ”  read  “after;”  in  the  next  line,  ff 
“result”  read  “results  ;”  in  the  twenty-first  line,  for  “greater  ’  m 
“great;”  in  the  twenty-third  line  for  “  contiguous  ”  read  “  with,”  an 
for  “  objects”  read  “object;” in  the  next  line  for  “  lenses”  read,  “ leaves, 
and  in  the  following  line  for  “  robes  ”  read  “  boles  ;”  also  in  the  twent; 
eighth  line,  for  “ream  "read  “record.”  The  author’s  proof  didnotarri 
last  week  before  we  went  to  press. 

Received. — A.  E.  Genlain;  “Photographer;”  E.  J.  Chesterman.  In oi 
-next. 


Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — The  next  month 
technical  meeting  of  this  Society  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  nei 
the  22nd  instant,  at  eight  p.  m.,  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East. 

Photographic  Club. — At  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  this  Club, 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  on  Wednesday  next,  the  23rd  inst.,  t 
subject  for  discussion  will  be — The  Effect  of  Coloured  Media  on  Set 
tisecl  Paper.  The  Saturday  afternoon  outing  will  be  held  at  Had 
Wood;  train  to  High  Barnet  Station.  Meeting  afterwards  at  “( 
Salisbury  Arms,”  High  Barnet. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  Tuesday ,  July  15,  1884. 
Adjudication. 

Alfred  Joseph  Moores,  West-street,  Wareham,  Dorsetshire,  outfitter,  boot  sa 
man,  and  photographer. 
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EMULSIONS  IN  GELATINE  AND  ALBUMEN. 

;  we  stated  last  weelc,  the  methods  of  emulsifying  by  precipitation 
,*  most  suitable  for  employment  in  connection  with  gelatino- 
tumen  emulsions,  though  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  follow 
it  plan.  Our  reason  for  giving  the  preference  to  the  precipita- 
n  methods  is  that,  owing  to  the  comparatively  small  quantity  of 
atine  used — a  large  portion  of  the  usual  quantity  being  replaced 
albumen — the  emulsion  is  less  easy  to  wash  in  the  ordinary 
inner  without  loss.  Owing  to  the  solubility  of  the  albumen  in 
iter  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  add  that  to  the  emulsion  until 
;er  washing,  as  it  would  be  removed  with  the  other  soluble 
itters.  Moreover,  if  such  a  course  -were  pursued,  though  the 
lumen  would  have  the  effect  of  rendering  the  emulsion  more 
icons,  and  so  improve  its  power  of  holding  the  haloids  in  sus- 
nsion,  it  would  not  in  the  slightest  degree  increase  the  strength 
the  jelly,  but,  practically,  rather  the  contrary. 

Though  it  is  quite  possible  to  wash  in  the  ordinary  manner  or 
jcipitate  with  alcohol  an  emulsion  containing  only  ten  grains  of 
latine  in  each  ounce,  the  extra  care  required  militates  against  the 
iployment  of  these  methods;  but,  in  the  case  of  those  who  object 
the  precipitation  processes,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  accept 
e  risk.  We  shall,  however,  confine  our  description  to  the  pro¬ 
ves  with  which  we  have  succeeded  best. 

Of  these  the  one  we  prefer  is  based  on  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton’s 
meiple,  though  we  have  varied  it  in  the  details.  We  have 
opted  the  following  formula  : — 

1. 

Gelatine .  30  to  50  grains. 

Bromide  of  potassium .  300  „ 

Water .  20  ounces. 

2. 

Silver  nitrate .  1  ounce  (437 '5  grains). 

Nitric  acid .  1  minim. 

Water . . .  1 A  ounce. 

3. 

Iodide  of  potassium..... . 15  grains. 

Water . . .  1  drachm. 

ie  three  solutions  having  been  made,  we  commence  their  mixture 
1  cautiously  adding,  drop  by  drop,  the  solution  of  iodide  of  potas- 
inn  to  the  concentrated  silver  solution,  agitating  after  each 
Idition.  The  first  effect  will,  of  course,  be  the  formation  of  a 
■ecipitate  of  iodide  of  silver,  but  this  is  rapidly  redissolved  by 
ie  excess  of  silver  nitrate  until  the  solution  becomes  saturated, 
nder  favourable  conditions  the  full  quantity  of  iodide  may  be  thus 
Ided — that  is  to  say,  if  the  silver  solution  be  sufficiently  concen- 
‘ated  and  its  temperature  not  too  high.  However,  the  addition  of 
Aide  is  continued  until  a  permanent  milkiness  remains,  when  the 
imainder  of  the  iodide,  if  there  be  any,  is  set  aside  until  again 
-quired. 

The  bromised  gelatine  solution  is  now  raised  to  boiling-point  in 
he  ordinary  digester,  and  the  silver  added  to  it  in  the  usual  manner, 
od  thoroughly  mixed  by  shaking  or  stirring.  When  this  is  done 
he  remainder  of  the  iodide  is  added,  and  the  cooking  proceeded 
vith  by  any  of  the  methods  in  vogue.  We  prefer  for  our  own  part 
he  ordinary  boiling  process,  which  is  can-ied  on  to  the  verge  of  the 


blue  stage  if  an  emulsion  of  moderate  rapidity  only  is  required,  or 
further  in  proportion.  Or,  after  allowing  the  emulsion  to  cool, 
ammonia  may  be  added,  and  the  whole  digested  at  a  low  tempera¬ 
ture  for  an  hour  or  so. 

By  the  above  plan  of  adding  the  iodide  a  very  fine  state  of 
division  is  ensured  as  well  as  a  higher  degree  of  sensitiveness.  The 
proportions  of  silver  and  haloids  are  so  near  the  point  of  neutrality 
that  very  little  trouble  will  be  experienced  in  securing  a  r.q  id 
deposition  of  the  sensitive  precipitate;  but  if  it  should  exhibit  a 
reluctance  to  subside  longer  digestion  with  ammonia  or  longer 
boiling,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  bring  about  an  improvement.  W.* 
find  that  an  emulsion  made  in  the  evening  will  have  invariably 
subsided  sufficiently  by  morning  to  allow  of  the  first  change  of 
washing  water  being  made.  Three  such  changes  in  all  will  prove 
ample. 

The  precipitated  bromide  having  been  thoroughly  washed  is 
transferred  to  a  suitable  flask  or  bottle;  or,  preferably,  the  wash¬ 
ing  may  be  performed  in  one  of  the  conical  precipitating  1  r 
“parting”  flasks,  obtainable  at  any  chemical  glass  warehouse. 
Into  this  is  introduced  200  grains  of  hard  gelatine,  such  as 
Heinrich’s,  previously  swelled  in  distilled  water,  and  sufficient 
water  to  make  the  bulk  up  to  ten  or  twelve  ounces.  Heat  is 
applied,  and,  as  the  gelatine  dissolves,  the  flask  is  vigorously  shaken 
to  secure  the  thorough  emulsification  of  the r bromide.  If,  as  will 
probably  be  the  case,  the  bromide  show  a  tendency  to  retain  a 
slight  granularity,  it  will  be  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  to 
about  200°  Fahr.,  or  even  higher,  and  to  keep  it  there,  with 
occasional  agitation,  until  the  necessary  degree  of  fineness  is 
attained.  It  is  for  this  reason— the  probable  necessity  for  the 
application  of  a  high  temperature — that  the  albumen  is  not  added 
until  the  last  stage  of  the  operation. 

While  the  above  operations  are  proceeding,  take  the  whites  of  the 
necessary  number  of  eggs  and  beat  them  into  a  stifl’  froth  without 
the  addition  of  water,  ammonia  acetic  acid,  or  any  of  the  ordinary 
additions.  For  the  above  quantities  of  the  ingredients  four  ouno.  - 
of  liquid  albumen  will  suffice,  or,  roughly,  the  whites  of  four  eggs. 
These  having  been  converted  into  froth  of  such  consistency  that  the 
vessel  containing  it  may  be  reversed  without  any  loss  of  all  nn-.cn, 
the  latter  is  transferred  to  a  clean  funnel  of  sufficient  size,  placed  in 
a  bottle  or  other  vessel  to  catch  the  albumen  as  it  gradually  re¬ 
liquefies,  which  it  will  do  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

Returning  to  the  emulsion,  which  we  will  now  suppose  to  have 
aained  the  requisite  degree  of  fineness:  it  is  allowed  to  cool  down  to 
90°  or  100°,  when  the  albumen  is  ponied  into  it,  and  tlx  rougl  ly 
mixed.  All  that  now  remains  is  to  make  the  bulk  up  to  twenty  or 
twenty-four  ounces  (according  to  taste)  to  filter,  and  the  emulsion  i.> 
ready  for  coating. 

Emulsion  made  in  this  manner  sets  rather  more  slowly  than 
usual  owing  to  the  smaller  proportion  of  gelatine  it  contaii  s.  1 
dries  rapidly  to  a  hard,  glassy  film.  The  films  appear  thinner  and 
more  transparent  especially  when  dry  than  ordinary  '  ins,  1  nt 
show  no  deficiency  in  the  matter  of  density.  Slnuld  still  gr«aui 

hardness  be  required,  if  the  plates  are  to  be  long  ;  '  i  subjected 

to  the  vicissitudes  of  travel,  they  may  be  passed  singly,  after 
drying,  through  a  dish  of  good  methylated  alcohol  carefully  fil- 
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tered.  This  will  coagulate  the  albumen,  and  though  it  gives  a 
little  extra  trouble  the  return  is  worth  the  outlay. 

Such  plates  are  moderately  sensitive,  giving,  with  haif-an-hour  to 
three-quarters’  boiling,  fifteen  on  the  sensitometer.  They  develope 
quickly,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  comparatively-porous  character 
given  to  the  film  under  the  action  of  the  alkaline  developer.  The 
ammonia,  indeed,  seems  to  penetrate  instantly,  by  its  solvent 
action  on  the  albumen,  to  the  very  glass  itself. 

Other  methods  of  precipitation,  such  as  Abney’s,  may  he  adopted 
if  preferred,  or  the  late  Dr.  Monckhoven’s  carbonate  of  silver  and 
hydrobromic  acid  process  may  be  employed,  provided  the  albumen 
is  not  added  until  the  bromide  of  silver  has  been  fully  formed. 
But  the  plan  we  have  described  in  detail  seems  to  be  the  simplest. 

The  hardness  of  such  films  appears  to  offer  a  fair  prospect  of  their 
possessing  better  keeping  qualities  than  some  of  the  plates  of  which 
we  have  heard  recent  complaints;  and  if  no  impediment  in  the  way 
of  reduced  sensitiveness  should  intervene  we  shall  expect  to  see 
albumen  films  much,  employed  in  the  future. 


MERCURIAL  INTENSIFICATION. 

Among  the  numerous  experiments  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Frederick 
Scott  Archer,  after  his  introduction  of  the  collodion  process,  were 
those  which  led  to  his  discovery  of  the  bleaching  agency  of  bi¬ 
chloride  of  mercury  followed  by  the  blackening  of  the  image  (thus 
whitened)  by  means  of  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

In  the  course  of  time  other  agents  than  the  hyposulphite  were 
found  to  have  the  effect  of  darkening  the  chlorised  image,  and  some 
one  or  other  of  these  have  secured  the  special  favour  of  those  who 
have  had  recourse  to  their  aid  in  intensifying  an  image  which  was 
considered  too  feeble  to  produce  a  brilliant  print.  Among  such 
agents  we  may  mention  iodide  of  potassium,  cyanide  of  potassium 
(both  alone  and  saturated  with  silver),  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and 
simple  ammonia. 

Each  of  the  reagents  named,  and  others  besides,  possesses  its  own 
special  characteristics.  For  example  :  in  the  intensification  of  a 
negative  of  printed  matter  in  which  pure  whites  and  intense  blacks 
were  required,  the  after-treatment  of  the  whitened  image,  either  by 
diluted  sulphide  of  ammonium  or  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium 
saturated  with  silver,  followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  both  giving 
extreme  intensity,  although  the  former  imparts  a  deep  brown 
colour  by  contrast  with  the  purer  black  of  the  latter.  Either  of 
these,  however,  is  apt  to  produce  contrasts  too  strong  to  be  pleasant 
in  portraiture  or  landscape  work.  Diluted  ammonia  has,  for 
photography  of  this  class,  assumed  a  position  of  high  popularity, 
and  is  now  employed  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  of  the 
various  agents  by  which  the  chlorised  image  is  affected.  It  is  not 
our  intention  to  refer  here  to  the  characteristics  of  these  agents  or 
to  classify  the  differences  in  the  images  that  result  from  being  sub¬ 
jected  to  their  action,  but  rather  to  point  out  another  which  may 
with  great  advantage  be  added  to  their  number. 

In  our  Notes  and  Queries ,  in  another  page,  one  of  our  corres¬ 
pondents  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  solution  of  sulphite  of 
soda  possesses  advantages  as  an  agent  for  employment  in  connection 
with  bleaching  by  means  of  bichloride  of  mercury.  The  strength 
recommended  is  a  saturated  solution  diluted  to  the  extent  of  one- 
half.  We  have  tried  this  method  of  intensification,  and  like  it 
much.  The  tone  is  different  from  that  obtained  by  either  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda  or  ammonia,  and  is  of  a  pleasing  character.  For 
chemical  reasons,  into  which  we  do  not  pause  here  to  enter,  there  is 
no  discolouration  of  the  image  even  if  it  were  suddenly  transferred 
from  the  bichloride  bath  to  the  sulphite  solution,  the  products  of 
the  decomposition  being  soluble  in  water. 

Our  trials  of  this  intensifier  have  embraced  both  gelatine  nega¬ 
tives  and  collodion  transparencies,  and  we  have  nothing  but  high 
commendation  of  the  system  to  make,  so  far  as  we  have  tried  it. 


COOLING  AND  VENTILATING. 

The  excessive  heat  experienced  during  the  past  few  weeks  has 
caussd  great  discoinfoft  to  photographers  generally,  and  it  has  also 


seriously  interfered  wilh  tlm  commercial  working  of  several  pi 
cesses,  more  particularly  those  having  to  do  with  gelatine.  1 


many  studios,  on  some  days,  the  heat  has  been  really  insupportabl 
alike  to  the  sitter  and  the  artist;  indeed,  in  some  instances,  to  ou 
knowledge,  the  former  has  been  compelled  to  relinquish  the  idea  < 
sitting  for  the  time  being  immediately  on  the  extreme  oppressivtl 
ness  of  the  studio  being  experienced. 

Of  course  it  is  in  studios  of  the  old-fashioned  type — those  con  < 
structed  with  the  largest  possible  amount  of  glass,  and  situated  <u 
the  tops  of  houses — where  the  greatest  inconvenience  is  experienced  | 
although  those  of  more  modern  date,  with  a  minimum  of  glast- 
have  also  been  excessively  hot  and  uncomfortable  at  times.  Much 
of  the  oppressiveness  of  the  studio,  however,  might  be  prevente< 
by  a  more  perfect  system  of  ventilation,  by  which  the  atmospher* 
may  be  kept  in  constant  motion,  and  continually  changed.  It  i 
the  stagnancy  of  the  air  that,  in  a  great  measure,  causes  the  op  I 
pressiveness.  If  it  be  kept  moving,  although  it  may  be  of  the  sane 
temperature,  it  will  be  rendered  much  more  agreeable.  The  men  < 
opening  of  the  windows  in  the  sides  and  roof  of  the  building  is  noq« 
sufficient  to  accomplish  this,  unless  there  is  a  strong  wind  blowing 
To  be  effectual,  under  all  conditions,  some  mechanical  means  oli-j 
keeping  the  atmosphere  in  actual  motion  is  necessary. 

It  is  true  that  many  modern  studios  are  fitted  with  ventilators  oil  * 
some  form  or  other,  most  of  which,  however,  are  intended  to  bej| 
worked  by  the  wind,  and  when  there  is  a  sufficient  breeze  to  keep 
them  in  action  the  effect  they  produce,  in  most  cases,  is  very  satis¬ 
factory.  What  is  unfortunate  in  connection  with  all  ventilators 
dependent  upon  the  wind  as  a  motive  power  is  that  in  sultry 
weather— at  the  time  when  they  are  most  required — there  is  not 
sufficient  force  in  the  wind  to  set  them  in  motion. 

In  the  Health  Exhibition  is  to  be  seen  a  great  variety  of  con¬ 
trivances  for  effectually  ventilating  and  changing  the  atmosphere  of 
rooms  and  workshops,  several  of  which  are  well  adapted  for  venti¬ 
lating  studios  and  photographic  workrooms,  and  require  but  a  small 
motive  power  to  drive  them — a  small  gas  engine  of  one- or  two-man 
power  being  quite  sufficient  for  a  studio  of  ordinary  dimensions. 

We  pointed  out,  a  few  weeks  back,  in  an  article  entitled  Keeping 
Cool,  that  the  atmosphere  in  the  basement  of  a  building  rarely 
exceeds  a  convenient  temperature  for  the  working  of  most  photo¬ 
graphic  processes,  whilst  in  the  studio  the  heat  may  be  quite  in¬ 
supportable.  Now,  if  the  cool  atmosphere  of  the  basement  could 
be  transferred  to  the  heated  studio  what  a  comfort  it  would  be 
both  to  the  sitter  and  the  operator  !  This  is  perfectly  practicable, 
and  the  outlay  for  the  necessary  appliances  is  but  small  compared 
with  the  convenience  and  comfort  secured.  All  that  is  required  is 
to  have  one  or  other  of  the  numerous  forms  of  “  blowers  ”  or  fans 
now  in  the  market  fixed  in  the  basement  of  the  building,  with  a 
six-inch  common  iron  stove-pipe  leading  to  the  studio.  Here  two  01 
three  branches  should  be  added,  so  as  to  deliver  the  cool  air  in 
different  portions  of  the  room  near  the  floor.  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  blower — though  preferably  in  another  apartment,  on  account  of ;  | 
the  heat  evolved  from  it — must  be  fixed  a  small  gas  engine,  several  j  >) 
forms  of  which,  suitable  for  our  purpose,  may  now  be  had  at  a  < 
very  moderate  price. 

It  will  now  readily  be  seen  that,  when  the  blower  is  in  action,  aj  i 
continuous  current  of  cool  and  pleasant  air  will  be  driven  into  the  j  ■ 
studio,  and  thus  render  the  atmosphere  there  far  more  comfortable. 

As  the  cold  air  in  the  basement  would  soon  become  exhausted,  some 
means  must  be  adopted  to  keep  up  the  supply.  This  will  be  most 
effectively  done  by  arranging  the  sponge  cloths  at  the  window,  as 
we  described  in  our  previous  article.  If  the  studio  be  situated  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  source  of  cold  air  it  will  be  found  desirable 
to  cover  the  leading  pipe  with  felt  or  other  non-conducting  material ; 
or  the  pipe  may  be  constructed  of  wood,  which,  in  itself,  is  a  very 
good  non-conductor  of  heat.  The  only  drawback  to  a  wooden  tube — 
or  rather  spout — for  the  purpose  is  that  the  constant  current  of  air, 
when  dry,  is  liable  to  cause  the  wood  to  split,  and  so  become  leaky. 

If  the  pipe  be  conducted  outside  the  building  it  should  be  taken 
on  the  north  side  of  it,  and  certainly  be  covered  with  the  felt.  Then, 
if  a  small  stream  of  water  be  allowed  to  trickle  on  to  the  felt-coated 
pipe— near  the  upper  portion— it  will  be  kept  moist  throughout  its 
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ntire  length.  The  evaporation  of  the  water  will  then  not  only 
:eep  the  tube  itself  cool,  but  in  some  instances  will  reduce  the 
emperature  of  the  current  of  air  within  several  degrees  lower  than  it 
^as  when  it  left  the  basement.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary— or, 
ideed,  is  it  desirable,  on  account  of  the  heat  from  the  engine — the 
pparatus  should  be  fixed  in  the  apartment  from  whence  the  supply 
f  air  is  drawn ;  for  it  may  be  situated  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
uilding,  by  simply  having  a  tube  leading  from  the  blower  to 
tie  place  from  which  the  air  is  taken. 

An  objection  may  possibly  be  raised  to  this  method  of  rendering 
re  studio  more  comfortable  during  excessively  hot  weather  on 
ccount  of  its  being  somewhat  expensive.  But  we  think  this 
lould  not  militate  against  its  adoption,  particularly  when  we 
>e  the  lavish  expenditure  that  is  now  very  frequently  made  in 
ecorating  and  furnishing  reception-rooms  and  studios,  which  only 
mduce  to  outward  appearances  and  not  to  the  actual  comfort  of 
ie  sitter.  There  can  be  no  question  whatever  that  the  more  the 
tter  can  be  made  to  feel  at  ease,  while  a  portrait  is  being  taken, 
le  more  satisfactory  will  be  the  picture  and  the  greater  the  credit 
the  artist.  After  all,  the  expense  need  not  be  greater  than  is 
ten  incurred  for  a  large  lens  and  camera  that  is  rarely  required, 
hen  once  the  apparatus  is  provided  the  cost  of  keeping  it  in 
dion  is  merely  nominal,  as  it  will  probably  not  exceed  a  penny 
so  per  hour  for  gas. 

Of  course  the  plan  here  suggested  of  changing  the  atmosphere  of 
artments  can  be  applied  to  many  purposes  in  connection  with 
notography  besides  that  of  cooling  the  studio.  It  might  be  utilised 
r  combating  the  difficulty  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Woodbury  last  week 
working  the  Woodburytype  and  stannotype  processes  when  it  is 
)t  convenient  to  conduct  the  printing  operations  in  the  basement 
[self ;  also  for  keeping  up  a  constant  supply  of  cool  air  to  the 
ating-room  during  the  preparation  of  dry  plates,  and  likewise  in 
e  manufacture  of  carbon  tissue. 

When  we  commenced  this  subject  we  intended  to  have  said  some- 
ing  about  the  apparatus  that  is  now  so  largely  employed  for 
oducing  air  of  intense  coldness,  which  may  well  be  made  available 
many  ways  in  connection  with  photographic  operations,  but 
ace  will  not  permit. 


CAMERA  PRINTING  BY  ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT. 
quality  in  the  illumination  of  the  backing  of  a  negative  which  is 
;ing  printed  from  by  the  agency  of  a  camera  is  an  indispensable 
ndition  of  success.  In  solar  camera  printing  a  well-made  con- 
mser  supplies  all  the  conditions  of  illumination  in  a  manner  that 
nnot  be  surpassed.  So  likewise  in  collodion  transfer  work,  as 
mmonly  practised,  does  the  uniform  light  of  the  sky  subserve  a 
ilar  purpose.  But,  as  neither  the  sun  nor  the  uniformly-lighted 
y  is  available  for  the  requirements  of  many  who  desire  occasionally 
!>  produce  prints  from  their  negatives  by  the  camera,  the  con- 
cleration  of  the  best  means  of  doing  so  by  the  aid  of  such 
ipliances  as  are  more  or  less  abundant  may  prove  of  service,  more 
■pecially  to  the  amateur,  who  prefers  to  relegate  this  class  of  work 
the  evening. 

Camera  printing  may  be  divided  into  several  departments;  but 
hat  follows  is  written  after  an  investigation,  as  nearly  exhaustive 
possible,  into  the  most  effective  and  simple  means  of  employing 
tificial  light  in  the  production  of  transparencies  suitable  for  the 
ntern,  the  principles  involved  in  this  covering  the  whole  ground 
!  collodion  transfers  and  enlargements  upon  paper  prepared  with 
datine  emulsion. 

If  a  negative  be  placed  in  a  lantern  competent  to  receive  it,  no 
fficulty  will  be  experienced  in  visually  reproducing  it  of  any 
mensions.  None  of  the  commercial  lanterns  of  the  present  time, 
iwever,  are  constructed  to  receive  other  than  cliches  of  dirnen- 
ons  not  exceeding  the  capabilities  of  the  condensers,  which  may 
8  roughly  stated  as  four  inches  in  diameter  ;  whereas  we  may 
esire  illumination  for  a  half-plate,  a  whole-plate,  or  even  a  size 
irger.  In  such  a  case  the  lantern  fails.  If  one  could  command 


ae  services  of  condensers  capable  of  transmitting  light  through  an 
rea  eight  or  ten  inches  in  circumference  he  would  practically  be  in 
position  to  undertake  work  of  almost  any  description  ;  but  this 


not  being  the  case  in  any  save  a  few  exceptional  instances,  we  must 
have  recourse  to  other  means  of  securing  illumination. 

When  a  plate  of  ground  glass  is  placed  sufficiently  near  the 
source  of  light  to  be  brightly  illuminated,  the  rays  from  the  lamp 
(which  we  may  suppose  to  be  one  of  the  popular  multiplex-wick 
class  now  so  much  employed  in  lantern  practice)  illuminate  the 
centre  in  a  degree  so  much  greater  than  the  sides  as  to  interpose  a 
serious  obstacle  to  our  special  requirement — uniformity  of  illumina¬ 
tion.  This  is  corrected  in  some  measure  by  the  interposition  of 
more  than  one  plate  of  ground  glass  ;  but  by  the  time  uniformity 
has  been  obtained  in  this  manner  over  a  surface  of  sufficient  extent, 
the  energy  of  the  light  will  have  been  weakened  by  absorption. 
When  recourse  has  been  had  to  the  services  of  the  condenser, 
in  order  to  lessen  the  divergence  of  the  rays  of  light,  it  is  unfortu¬ 
nate  that  another  evil  is  created — that  of  the  representation  of  the 
flame  as  an  ill-defined  image  upon  the  ground  glass  ;  and  this 
proves  rather  more  than  the  evil  already  mentioned.  But  when  an 
objective  of  large  aperture  is  interposed  at  a  distance  of  its  focu^ 
from  the  condenser,  then  we  obtain  perfect  uniformity  of  illumina¬ 
tion  without  loss  of  light. 

The  arrangements  necessary  in  order  to  carry  into  practical  effect 
this  method  of  lighting  so  as  to  secure  all  its  advantages  are,  first 
of  all,  a  petroleum  light  of  as  powerful  a  character  as  possible, 
letting  it  be  borne  i:i  mind  that  a  more  intense  light  is  desirable 
for  producing  an  enlargement  than  a  reduction  from  any  negative. 
The  diameter  of  the  condenser  is  of  no  special  consequence ;  but  it* 
is  of  some  importance  that  the  object  glass,  especially  the  back  lens, 
be  large,  in  order  that  all  the  rays  transmitted  through  the  con¬ 
denser  be  secured  and  passed  on  to  the  front.  In  the  present  case 
we  have  not  so  much  to  do  with  the  image-forming  capacity  of  the 
objective  as  its  capability  of  permitting  no  light  whatever  to  escape. 
A  back  lens  of  three  and  a-quarter  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  front 
lens  two  and  a-half  inches  diameter,  fulfil  the  conditions  of  lighting 
somewhat  better  than  any  other  form  of  objective  we  have  tried. 
The  adjustment  of  these  lenses  to  each  other  is  such  as  to  permit 
the  larger  of  the  two  to  be  little  more  than  its  own  diameter  in 
front  of  the  condensers.  If  the  light  emanated  from  a  point,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  lime  light,  instead  of,  as  in  the  modern  petroleum 
lamp,  being  characterised  by  magnitude,  then  an  objective  of 
smaller  aperture  would  suffice. 

The  light  from  an  objective  of  this  class  is  emitted  at  only  a 
slight  angle  of  divergence,  and  when  concentrated  upon  a  plate  of 
ground  glass  of  about  eight  inches  square  it  renders  it  intensely 
luminous  when  viewed  from  the  opposite  side.  But  it  is  necessary 
that  the  ground  glass  be  scrupulously  clean  in  the  sense  of  being 
free  from  grease  ;  for  a  spot  of  grease,  by  rendering  that  portion 
semi-transparent,  would  prevent  it  from  fulfilling  its  functions  as  a 
radiator.  A  sheet  of  roughly-grained  glass  may  sometimes  be  inter¬ 
posed  with  advantage  between  the  tine  glass  and  the  light,  at  a 
distance  of  about  an  inch  from  the  former  ;  but  if  the  linely- 
grained  glass  be  of  good  quality,  and  be  cleaned  to  perfect  greyness, 
this  should  not  be  required. 

The  frame  containing  the  negative  is  placed  in  front  of  the  ground 
glass — the  nearer  to  it  the  better,  so  long  as  it  is  beyond  the  plane 
of  sharp  focus—  and  to  the  negative  thus  situated  the  lens  of  an 
ordinary  working  wet  collodion  camera  is  directed.  If  the  image 
be  required  to  be  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  negative,  then  the 
camera  must  be  extended  so  as  to  have  its  focussing-screen  removed 
from  the  lens  a  distance  equalling  twice  its  focus.  As  a  type  of 
lens  known  to  most  photographers,  we  might  mention  the  No.  2 
carte  of  Ross  or  the  No.  113  of  Dallmeyer  as  belonging  to  the  class 
that  will,  with  full  aperture,  cover  a  square  for  the  lantern  in  an 
excellent  manner  without  the  necessity  for  any  diaphragm  being 
employed — no  small  advantage  when  working  with  an  artificial 
liffiit  of  the  character  now  in  question. 

When  all  the  arrangements  are  complete,  and  a  wet  collodion 
plate  is  exposed,  a  good  image  will  be  impressed  in  an  incredibly 
brief  length  of  time — a  period  measured  by  seconds  rather  than  by 
minutes.  With  certain  negatives  an  exposure  of  fifteen  seconds 
will  prove  ample;  with  others  the  time  will  have  to  be  increased  or 
diminished  according  to  circumstances.  An  enlargement  of  mmly 
two  diameters  necessitated  an  exposure  of  a  minute  and  a-half.  the 
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developer  being  ferrous  sulphate,  fifteen  grains  to  the  ounce,  with  a 
minute  trace  of  tartaric  acid. 

Instead  of  transmitting  the  light  through  ground  glass  an  equally 
even  illumination  may  be  obtained  by  directing  the  diverging  cone 
of  light  from  the  lantern  upon  a  sheet  of  white  card  or  paper,  in 
front  of  which  must  be  erected  the  frame  containing  the  negative. 
In  this  case  the  illuminating  lantern  and  the  camera  must  be  placed 
at  an  angle  to  each  other,  both  being  directed  towards  the  sheet  of 
cardboard,  which  should  be  at  an  angle  having  regard  to  each, 
and  so  situated  to  the  negative  as  to  receive  all  the  light  ema¬ 
nating  from  the  lantern  without  any  falling  upon  the  negative. 
But  the  ground-glass  method  is  that  for  which  we  entertain  a 
preference. 


A  PRINT-WASHING  TROUGH  FOR  CARTES  AND 
CABINETS. 

There  are  throughout  the  country  dispersed  among  the  work¬ 
rooms  of  photographers,  professional  and  amateur,  as  many  different 
forms  of  washing  troughs  as  there  are  days  in  the  year.  Though,  on 
the  one  hand,  ever  and  again  we  have  new  forms  introduced,  many 
of  them  strong  in  just  claims  for  originality  and  usefulness,  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  large  number  of  photographers  content  themselves 
with  nothing  more  elaborate  than  a  water-tap  and  a  dish.  Further 
than  this,  paradoxical  though  it  may  sound,  we  say  without  fear  of 
contradiction  that  the  latter  arrangement  need  be  no  less  effective 
than  the  most  elaborate  and  costly  contrivance  in  the  world ;  it 
requires,  however,  so  as  to  deserve  this  encomium,  to  be  used  with 
great  attention  and  worked  with  brains.  Too  often,  we  believe,  is  it 
the  case  that  prints  are  put  in  a  dish,  the  tap  turned  on,  the  water 
left  running  till  morning,  and  the  prints  then  taken  out  under  the 
impression  that  they  are  washed —washed,  when,  perhaps,  the 
prints  in  the  middle  of  the  heap  have  never  once  changed  their 
place  for  twelve  hours !  When,  however,  the  prints  are  taken  out 
one  by  one  and  placed  in  fresh  water,  and  the  process  repeated 
from  time  to  time,  the  dish  system  is  equal  to  any  other. 

This  is  so  laborious  a  process,  and  requires  such  unremitting 
attention  over  a  considerable  period  of  time,  that  mechanical  or 
automatic  means  have  been  devised  and  been  in  use  for  many 
years.  There  are  mechanical  contrivances  which  require  attention 
for  a  limited  time,  and  there  are  automatic  machines  which  need  no 
attention  at  all  when  once  they  are  set  in  action  ;  and  this  class,  if 
efficient  and  economical,  is  naturally  the  one  to  suit  the  generality  of 
photographers.  A  print-washer  that  needs  no  time  to  be  devoted 
to  it  nor  attention  given  while  in  action — that  simply  requires  the 
prints  to  be  put  in  and  a  tap  turned  on  with  a  certainty  that  a 
thorough  washing  will  have  taken  place  when  the  prints  are  taken  out 
a  few  hours  later — is  the  machine  that  will  appeal  to  the  photographic 
public.  Many  machines  claiming  to  possess  these  qualifications  have 
appeared,  and  which  do  exhibit  points  of  excellence ;  but  most  of 
them  leave  something  to  be  desired.  We  have,  however,  seen  one, 
intended  for  cartes  and  cabinets,  in  which  so  many  good  points  are 
included  that,  with  the  permission  of  the  gentleman  who  designed 
it,  we  give  a  description  of  it  and  details  of  its  construction.  It  is 
merely  an  adaptation  of  a  very  old  pattern,  but  it  avoids  several  of 
the  defects  which  characterised  the  older  arrangement. 

One  of  the  oldest  forms  of  automatic  washers  was  a  trough  or 
dish  with  a  row  of  jets  for  the  admission  of  water  at  the  top,  and  a 
syphon,  connected  with  an  opening  at  the  bottom,  for  drawing  off 
the  water  when  the  trough  was  filled.  It  was  early  seen  that  a 
system  for  drawing  off  the  washing  water  at  intervals  was  far  more 
effective  in  speedily  ridding  the  prints  of  hypo,  than  the  mere 
flushing  with  a  continuous  flow.  This  is  easily  proved  by  the  oft- 
described  experiment  of  putting  a  cupful  of  some  coloured  liquid  in 
a  dish  of  water,  turning  the  tap  on  to  it,  and  allowing  the  surplus 
to  overflow,  or  connecting  it  with  a  syphon  to  draw  the  whole  off 
when  full.  In  the  former  case  a  distinct  trace  of  the  colour  would 
be  visible  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  length  of  time,  while  in 
the  latter  the  colour  would  be  almost  all  discharged  after  the  first 
emptying  of  the  vessel. 

The  original  form,  then,  of  the  syphon  washer  was  a  circular 
trough  (first,  we  believe,  made  in  zinc  and  afterwards  in  earthen¬ 


ware)  with  straight  sides,  a  false  bottom  of  perforated  zinc  to  p 
vent  the  prints  being  drawn  into  the  exit  pipe  by  the  outgo 
current,  and  a  ring  of  lead  piping  perforated  with  numerous  sn 
holes  to  send  the  water  as  a  kind  of  spray  on  to  the  prints, 
action  it  was  found — first,  that  though  the  water  was  changed 
intervals,  much  of  the  efficacy  of  the  change  was  lost  by  the  bulk 
the  prints  adhering  together  in  a  mass  ;  and,  secom  ily,  tha 
certain  number  of  the  prints,  when  the  trough  was  empty,  uttad 
themselves  to  the  sides  and  remained  there  all  through,  wl 
many  others,  as  the  water  drained  away,  became  bent  and  th 
texture  broken  by  sinking  into  the  sharp  angle  at  the  bott 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  latter  with  the  sides.  Hence  ev 
morning  (presuming  the  pictures  to  have  been  washing  all  nig 
there  was  a  large  percentage  of  prints  spoiled  by  being  permauen 
marked  with  a  crease,  or  torn  in  their  removal  from  the  angle. 

To  remedy  the  defect  of  the  prints  collecting  in  a  heap  in; 
devices  were  tried,  and  some  machines  were  made  with  a 
placed  at  various  angles  in  lieu  of  the  series  of  spray  jets,  w 
the  object  of  causing  a  cleansing  action  upon  the  prints  by  giv 
a  rotary  motion  to  the  water  in  the  trough.  A  brief  inspect 
shortly  after  the  machine  was  set  in  action  would  apparently  si 
the  object  to  have  been  attained  ;  but,  on  a  close  examination 
was  to  be  observed  that  after  a  while  they  would  all  clog  togeti 
in  a  mass  and  so  remain  for  hours. 

To  avoid  the  second  evil — that  of  the  prints  collecting  in  the  an 
and  becoming  torn  or  creased  —  many  plans  have  been  tried, 
none,  perhaps,  simpler  or  better  than  that  adopted  in  the  particu 
trough  to  which  we  are  referring,  which  consisted  simply 
having  it  made  without  any  angle  whatever.  A  trough  was  c 
structed  entirely  of  zinc,  plain  and  perforated,  and  shaped  exac 
like  a  huge  saucer,  so  that,  no  matter  what  position  the  pri 
were  in  during  the  periodical  running-dry  of  the  apparatus,  t! 
always  fell  upon  an  almost  flat  surface,  the  trough  being  madi 
large  size,  and  shallow. 

The  chief  difficulty  next  met  with  was  turning  the  water  aim 
the  prints  so  as  to  ensure  their  separation  and  the  penetrat 
of  the  fresh  water  among  them.  A  spray  action,  as  we  b 
explained,  did  not  cause  them  to  separate.  A  jet  set  at  an  anglt 
give  a  rotary  motion  sent  them  in  a  clump  into  the  middle 
the  trough ;  while,  if  a  second  jet  at  a  different  angle  were  u 
in  addition,  one  or  other,  however  opposed,  would  obtain 
mastery  and  send  a  cluster  of  prints  either  to  the  side  or  again 
the  middle. 

This  difficulty,  after  a  large  number  of  forms  and  positions 
jets  had  been  tried,  was  overcome  simply  enough  by  increasing  tl 
number  and  setting  them  at  a  particular  angle,  so  that  at  last  w 
was  practically  a  perfect  syphon  washer  was  designed.  The  pri 
were  kept  in  continuous  motion  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  tl 
were  constantly  changing  their  positions,  and  when  they  were 
to  drain  were  in  no  danger  of  creasing  ;  in  fact,  so  far  as  the  syph 
washing  principle  was  involved,  it  would  be  difficult  to  suggest 
improvement. 

The  verbal  description  we  have  thus  given  would  enable  any 
to  construct  a  trough;  but  to  provide  increased  facility  we  v 
in  our  next  issue,  supplement  our  remarks  by  giving  a  scale  drawl 
with  a  description  of  those  other  minor  details  an  acquainta 
with  which  goes  so  far  to  render  the  use  of  this  or  any  piece  of 
paratus  a  real  success. 


The  fine  front  of  the  National  Gallery,  in  Trafalgar-square,  is ; 
present  being  disgraced  by  a  corrugated  iron  shed  now  in  course  l 
erection  at  one  side  of  the  entrance.  We  had  for  the  last  few  d; 
been  puzzled  to  account  for  the  presence  of- this  shed;  but  i 
following,  from  a  daily  newspaper,  throws  light  upon  it,  and  assi< 
it  a  position  among  our  metropolitan  photographic  studios: — ‘ 
novelty  will  soon  be  introduced  in  the  National  Gallery.  .Of 
the  great  European  galleries  ours  was  the  last  to  recognise  i 
presence  of  the  photographer.  The  collections  of  Berlin,  Cas> 
the  Hague,  Madrid,  and  even  Petersburg,  were  photographed 
many  sizes,  and  might  be  bought  all  over  the  continent,  while  ( 
art  treasures  were  only  known  to  strangers  by  copies  or  engravin 
Latterly  photography  was  tolerated,  yet  it  was  only  tolerated.  E 
few  pictures  were  done,  and  the  sizes  were  small  and  the  resu 
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Satisfactory.  This  reproach  will  no  longer  be  heard.  On  the 
f  --way,  between  the  railings  and  the  front  of  the  building,  a  shed 
i  L>ein°'  erected  in  Trafalgar-square  which  will  be  fitted  up  as  a 
i  jtographer’s  studio.  The  required  canvases  will  here  be  taken 
^  ,h  the  advantages  of  a  proper  position  and  a  good  light.  London 
i  following  the  example  set  a  dozen  years  ago  by  Dresden.  In 
r  ny  of  the  other  galleries  the  photographs  were  originally  taken 
f  m  the  pictures  as  they  hung  upon  the  walls,  and  thus  the  copyist 
1  oured  under  disadvantages  which  were  evident  from  his  results. 
1 3  shall,  no  doubt,  have  a  good  reproduction  of  the  collection,  and, 
i  s  to  be  hoped,  at  moderate  prices.” 


j  is  but  a  short  time  since  we  chronicled  the  feat  of  liquefying 
(ygen — one  of  the  “permanent”  gases;  and  now  it  is  said  that 
t;:  production  of  liquid  oxygen  as  an  article  of  commerce  is  not 
(  y  brought  within  the  range  of  practical  chemistry,  but  is  a  very 
jbbable  occurrence.  M.  Cailletet  has  discovered  a  new  method  of 
1  nging  about  the  liquefaction,  which  is  of  so  easy  a  nature,  he 
f  tes,  that  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  simplest  operations 
( the  laboratory.  He  finds  that  formene ,  when  slightly  condensed 
•  d  cooled  in  boiling  ethylene  under  atmospheric  pressure,  is 
solved  into  an  extremely  volatile,  colourless  fluid,  which,  in  again 
1  ssing  into  the  gaseous  state,  yields  a  degree  of  cold  sufficient  to 
uefy  oxygen,  thus  rendering  comparatively  easy  and  simple  the 
ocess  which  first  required  a  costly  and  elaborate  series  of 
paratus.  _ 

evertheless,  until  liquid  ethylene  also  becomes  a  commercial 
oduct  it  is  rather  idle  to  speak  of  oxygen  being  so,  and  the  mauu- 
eture  of  liquid  oxygen  for  the  lime  light  is,  we  should  be  inclined 
believe,  far  more  distant  than  some  enthusiastic  vaticinators 
anld  have  us  believe.  Compressed  oxygen  may  become  the 
mal  mode  of  carrying  the  gas  to  the  lecture  room ;  but  the 
lire  likely  commercial  enterprise  will  be  the  making  of  the  gas  on 
large  scale  at  a  cheap  price  for  the  purposes  of  storage  or  com- 
ession.  Every  method  likely  to  bring  about  such  economy  will 
:  hailed  with  much  satisfaction  by  many  photographers  and  lantern 
hibitors.  Many  processes  have  been  devised,  and  we  have  heard 
great  deal  at  one  time  or  another  of  companies  formed  for  the 
aking  and  storing  of  oxygen  under  certain  new  patents.  At 
'esent  it  is  as  dear  as  ever  it  was.  The  latest  idea  in  this  direction 
that  of  M.  L.  Troost,  who,  in  a  note  to  the  Acaddmie,  described  a 
3w  principle  to  work  upon  in  making  oxygen.  He  stated  that  pure 
xygen  and  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  are  capable  of  passing 
lrough  a  tube  of  silver  heated  to  800°,  while  a  mere  trace  only  of 
itrogen  penetrates  the  metal.  Upon  this  principle  M.  Troost 
iggests  that  pure  oxygen  may  be  obtained. 


s  the  International  Inventions  Exhibition,  to  be  held  next  year, 
lere  will  be  a  special  department  for  photography  under  the  head 
f  Group  XXIX.  According  to  the  schedule  just  published  the 
ollowing  will  be  the  arrangements; — “Class  159.  Processes  and 
heir  Results.  —Methods  of  gelatino-bromide  plate-making,  apparatus 
or  making  emulsion,  apparatus  for  separating  the  sensitive  con- 
tituents ;  coating,  drying,  and  packing  machines ;  emulsion  and  other 
processes ;  printing  processes — silver,  carbon,  Woodburytype, 
flatinotype ;  gelatino-bromides,  collodio-chloride  of  silver,  &c. ; 
apparatus  for  washing,  &c.,  prints  and  negatives  ;  methods  for 
making  photographic  lantern  slides. — Class  160.  Apparatus  ( ex¬ 
cluding  lenses). — Cameras,  shutters,  changing-boxes,  slides,  tents, 
amps  ;  apparatus  for  making  enlargements  and  for  microphoto¬ 
graphy.  Class  161.  Application  of  Photography  to  various  Purposes , 
,t  (typography,  Ceramics ,  Relief -moidds,  Ac. — Method  of  producing 
printing  surfaces  ;  photographic  enamels,  photographic  printing  on 
•pottery  ;  photographic  reliefs  ;  use  of  photography  in  self-record¬ 
ing  apparatus  in  scientific  observations,  &c.  In  addition  to  the 
japecial  place  for  photography  found  in  this  group  it  comes  in 
(for  mention  also  in  Group  XXVIII.,  under  “  optical ”  heading 
as  “photographic  lenses,”  and  in  Group  XXV.  under  “ military 
equipment"  simply  as  “photographic.” 

_ 

The  action  of  oxygen  upon  pyrogallic  acid  in  solution  is  familiar  to 
dry-plate  workers.  The  rapidity  with  which  it  absorbs  oxygen, 
shown  by  the  red  discolouration  when  rendered  alkaline,  and  the  non¬ 
colouration  when  acid,  are  well  known  by  the  state  of  the  developer 
after  use  in  the  one  case,  and  of  the  acid  store  solution  in  the  other. 
It  has  been  stated  that  tannin  is  also  acted  upon  by  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere ;  but,  according  to  M.  Antony  Guyard,  this  is  an  error.  He 
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has  made  a  long  and  elaborate  series  of  experiments  which  conclusively 
prove  that  oxygen  has  no  action  whatever  upon  dilute  solu 
tannin ;  but  when  rendered  alkaline  purified  air  acts,  on  the  coni  rary 
with  great  energy.  This  is  a  very  interesting  fact,  and  links  tauuin 
still  more  closely  to  gallic  and  pyrogallic  aculs.  ihe  same  writer 
points  out  a  very  simple  reaction  for  separating  tauniu  and  gallic 
acid,  which  are  so  often  found  together.  Lead  acetate  acidulated 
with  acetic  acid  will  dissolve  lead  gallate,  but  fails  to  take  up  the 
slightest  quantity  of  lead  tannate;  and  so  the  separating  of  the  two 
may  evidently  be  done  very  readily. 


Mr.  Herbert  McLeod,  wbo  has  invented  a  simple  sunshine  re¬ 
corder  —  which  he  described,  but  did  not  exhibit,  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Physical  Society— writes  to  say  that  the  account 
published  is  in  error.  The  instrument  consists,  in  his  own  words, 
of  a  camera  fixed  with  its  axis  parallel  to  that  of  the  carte,  and 
with  the  lens  northward;  and  there  is  placed  opposite  to  the  lens  a 
round-bottomed  fiask  silvered  inside.  The  light  reflected  from  the 
sphere  passes  through  the  lens  and  acts  on  the  sensitive  paper. 
This  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  description  given  iu  the 
papers. 

An  ingenious  new  glass  tap  is  described  in  one  of  the  foreign 
chemical  journals.  A  glass  tube  is  bent  at  right  angles  and  its 
shorter  limb  passed  through  a  cork,  which  is  then  fitted  into  the 
place  where  an  ordinary  tap  would  be  placed  (there  are  glass  bottles 
to  be  had  fitted  with  tubulures  near  the  bottom  for  the  purpose  of 
inserting  a  tap).  When  fitted,  there  is  simply  a  bottle  with  a  piece 
of  glass  tube  projecting  upwards  trorn  the  bottom,  its  contents  being 
connected,  of  course,  with  the  external  air.  All  that  is  necessary  to 
do  in  order  to  withdraw  some  of  the  contents  is  simply  to  turn  the 
tube  on  its  side,  when  the  liquid  will  flow  out  as  soon  as  the  end  of 
the  tube  is  as  low  as  the  level  of  the  liquid  within  the  vessel. 


Ether  will  dissolve  chloride  of  gold,  chloride  of  iron,  nitrate  of 
uranium,  bichloride  of  mercury,  &c.,  &c. ;  but  if  an  etherial  solu¬ 
tion  of  any  of  the  salts  be  shaken  up  with  glycerine,  the  latter 
liquid,  which  dissolves  them  better  than  ether,  will  extract  almost 
the  whole  of  the  salts  and  form  a  glycerine  solution  in  lieu  of  the 
etherial. 


DR.  R.  L.  MADDOX. 

The  name  of  the  gentleman  whose  portrait  we  give  in  the  present 
number  is  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers  as  having  been  connected 
with  photomicrography  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  past,  and  as  the 
originator  of  the  gelatino-bromide  process,  the  first  description  of 
which  appeared  from  his  pen  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal  in  1S71. 

Dr.  R.  L.  Maddox,  after  a  voyage  round  the  world  in  1839-40 
in  search  of  health,  spent  many  years  abroad  practising  in  an 
official  and  private  capacity,  but  had  eventually  to  renounce  the 
arduous  duties  of  his  profession  from  constant  suffering  of  a  very 
painful  nature,  which  has  extended  over  half-a-ceutury.  He  had 
early  taken  up  the  subject  of  microscopy  as  connected  with  his 
profession,  and  had  translated  Dr.  Dujardin’s  manual  at  the  time 
that  Quekett’s  Treatise  on  the  Microscope  appeared.  Owing  to  the 
impossibility  of  arranging  for  the  use  of  the  beautiful  plates  of 
Dujardin’s  work,  the  translation  was  never  published. 

Being  obliged  to  return  to  England  Dr.  Maddox  employed  him¬ 
self  in  trying  to  extend  the  labours  of  others  by  combining  photo¬ 
graphy  with  microscopic  research,  and  in  this  path  was  so  far 
successful  as  to  be  the  recipient  of  two  medals,  and  for  his  various 
writings  on  this  and  microscopical  subjects  lie  was  elected  an 
Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society. 

About  the  time  of  his  introduction  of  the  gelatino-bromide  proce-- 
Dr.  Maddox  was  carrying  on  a  series  of  examinations  on  the  living 
organisms  found  in  the  atmosphere,  and  which  necessitated  prolong-  t 
and  tedious  work  with  the  microscope,  amounting  somethin-  t ■■ 
sixteen  hours  in  the  day.  In  his  method  he  differed  entirely  from 
those  who  had  preceded  him,  and  this  has  been  made  the  basis  of 
further  and  most  extended  researches  by  others,  especially  ly 
Dr.  Douglas  Cunningham  and  his  friend  Dr.  Miquel,  of  the 
Observatory  of  Montsouris,  Raris.  Dr.  Maddox  used  an  apparatus 
of  his  own  invention — the  “ aeroconiscope  —a  kind  or  multiple 
funnel  set  up  as  a  vane.  The  wind  traversing  this  instrument 
deposited  the  organisms  on  a  thin  cover-glass  duly  prepared  for 
the  purpose.  The  organisms  were  then  cultivated,  and  many  of 
them  carefully  figured,  the  results  being  published  in  the  current 
Monthly  Microscopical  Journal. 
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Of  the  gelatino-bromide  process  we  need  scarcely  say  more  than  1 
thai  its  present  high  state  of  utility  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
labours  of  the  many,  and  Dr.  Maddox  may  justly  be  proud  that  he 
closed  his  paper  on  the  process  with  the  hope  that  he  had  given 
another  handle  to  the  photographers’  wheel,  which  has  indeed,  j 
without  restriction,  been  turned  to  their  common  benefit 

He  gave  much  of  his  time  to  microscopic  drawing,  as  is  attested  : 
in  the  work  of  the  late  Dr.  Parkes  on  Hygiene  and  Dr.  Nayler  on  Skin  \ 
Diseases ,  and  other  authors ;  but  his  coloured  drawings  of  many  of 
the  Diatomacece  under  reagents,  and  his  figures  of  the  ferments  in  j 
the  deposits  of  beer,  &c.,  have,  we  believe,  never  been  published. 
Worn  down  by  much  suffering,  he  was  again  obliged  to  reside 
abroad  for  a  considerable  period,  and  renounce  his  favourite  pursuits  ; 
but  since  his  return  he  has  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  them, 
especially  in  the  endeavour  to  photograph  the  Bacteria — some  of  the 
minutest  living  entities,  which  require  both  skill  and  patience  for 
their  reproduction  by  photography. 

Dr.  Maddox  was  always  ready  to  impart  any  information  he 
might  possess,  holding  that  the  claims  of  Science,  for  her  advance¬ 
ment,  were — “if  freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give.” 

The  accompanying  portrait  was  taken  specially  by  Mr.  J.  Thomson, 
E.  R.G.S.,  70a,  Grosvenor-street,  W.,  and  is  considered  an  excellent 
likeness. 


PRINTING  STAINS  ON  GELATINE  NEGATIVES. 

There  are  few  photographers,  either  amateur  or  professional,  who 
have  not  suffered  more  or  less  from  their  negatives  becoming 
stained  and  spotted  by  contact  with  the  silvered  paper.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  those  who  sensitise  their  own  paper — and 
professionals  are  therefore,  perhaps,  greater  sufferers  than  amateurs 
— one  essential  element  in  the  production  of  these  spots  and  stains 
being  damp,  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  is  not  present  in  the  ready 
sensitised  paper. 

Perfectly  dry  silvered  paper  has  apparently  no  injurious  effect  on 
a  gelatine  film.  I  discovered,  on  taking  down  a  printing-frame  for 
use  rather  early  in  the  present  season,  that  a  negative  with  a  half- 
printed  proof  in  contact  had  inadvertently  been  stored  away  during 
the  whole  winter — -probably  for  a  period  of  four  or  five  months — 
without  having  produced  a  single  mark.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
negatives  I  sent  to  a  professional  printer,  and  from  which  no  more 
than  two  prints  were  taken,  developed  these  objectionable  spots 
within  a  week  or  two  after  they  were  returned  to  me,  and  caused 
me  to  arrive  at  the  determination  that  I  would  do  my  printing  at 
home  in  future. 

The  fact  of  a  negative  having  been  collodionised  or  varnished 
appears  to  be  little  or  no  protection  in  the  long  run,  as,  though  the 
formation  of  the  spots  may  be  delayed  for  a  time,  they  are  certain 
to  appear  eventually  if  a  negative  be  much  used  and  with  slightly 
damp  paper.  I  saw  a  suggestion  a  short  time  back  as  to  the 
employment  of  thin,  translucent  paper  between  the  negative  and 
print  as  a  preventive.  This  seems  good,  but  better  still  would  be  a 
transparent  gelatine  film  or  thin  sheet  of  mica.  The  former  could 
be  easily  changed  when  stained  or  spotted ;  the  latter  would  possess 
little  liability  in  that  direction. 

Prevention  is,  of  course,  better  than  cure ;  but  where  the  malady 
already  exists  it  is  useless  to  talk  of  preventive  measures.  But, 
unfortunately,  of  all  the  curative  measures  hitherto  proposed  not  a 
single  one  has  proved  effective  in  my  hands  except,  perhaps,  in 
very  mild  cases.  So  far  as  I  am  aware  all  the  substances  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  spots  do  so  by  virtue  of 
their  action  upon  silver  and  organic  silver  compounds,  and  their 
action  takes  place,  therefore,  on  the  negative  image  as  well  as  upon 
the  stains.  It  follows  that  where  the  defect  is  very  pronounced 
the  application  of  any  of  the  usual  “remedies”  will  do  as  much 
harm  to  the  image  as  it  does  good  from  another  point  of  view. 

I  think,  however,  I  have  found  a  remedy  which  acts  without 
injury  to  the  negative  image.  It  consists  in  “  chlorising ”  or 
whitening  the  whole  image  and  redeveloping,  when,  by  transmitted 
liglH,  the  spots  will  be  found  to  have  entirely  disappeared,  though 
they  are  ati 1 1  visible  on  the  surface.  I  made  the  discovery  in 
the  course  of  some  experiments  in  mercurial  intensification,  when, 
having  selected  for  the  purpose  some  negatives  which  had  become 
useless  from  silver  spots,  I  was  astonished  to  find  that  after 
treatment  the  defect  had  entirely  disappeared.  However  prominent 
the  spots  may  be  in  the  negative  the  effect  appears  to  be  rather 
caused  by  a  change  of  colour  than  by  the  addition  of  any  consider¬ 
able  quantity  of  silver  to  the  film  ;  at  anyrate,  when  the  whole  of 
the  deposit  is  converted,  as  I  have  described,  into  a  new  state  and 
then  reconverted  into  a  printable  image,  the  difference  in  the 


transmitted  colour  and  density  of  the  spots  disappears.  It  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  l  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  the  remedy 
on  any  very  bad  cases,  but  such  as  I  have  treated  have  been  bud 
enough  to  be  useless  for  printing. 

In  addition  to  treatment  with  mercury  followed  by  ammonia  I 
have  succeeded  with  chloride  of  copper  and  redevelopment  with 
ferrous  oxalate  ;  but,  no  doubt,  any  method  based  upon  the  same 
principle  will  answer  equally  well  I  give  the  cue,  leaving  it  to 
each  individual  to  select  his  favourite  method.  The  treatment 
with  mercury  need  not  necessarily  result  in  intensification  ;  while 
if  the  want  of  permanency  of  the  mercurial  image  be  an  objection’ 
chloride  of  copper  or  ferric  oxalate  may  be  used. 

H.  Y.  E.  Coteswouth. 


LIME  LIGHTING. 

I  notice  a  discussion  is  proceeding  in  the  columns  of  the  Journal 
relative  to  the  merits  of  various  forms  of  gasholders,  the  question 
seeming  to  be  whether  india-rubber  bags  or  iron  bottles  are  prefer¬ 
able.  I  suppose  that  the  tank  gasometer  may  be  considered  shelved, 
as  the  water  required  for  its  use  is  one  source  of  trouble,  and 
the  weighting  up  a  still  greater  nuisance,  to  say  nothing  of  the  siz" 
of  ten  and  twelve  feet  receivers — about  the  quantity  required  fur 
a  two  hours’  exhibition  by  a  triple  lantern. 

Having  had  considerable  experience  in  the  United  States  with 
cylinders  of  large  size,  I  must  say  they  seem  to  possess  advantages 
over  everything  yet  devised  for  containing  the  gases  used  for 
the  lime  light,  and,  except  by  the  grossest  want  of  care,  stand 
pre-eminent  for  safety. 

I  understand  in  this  country  that  in  the  bottles  used  the  gas  is 
compressed  as  high  as  8U0  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  and  I  have 
noticed  also  that  the  valve  is  unprovided  with  a  stuffing-box.  The 
pressure  seems  extravagant  to  an  American,  whose  cylinders  are 
large  enough  to  contain  from  15  to  100  cubic  feet  at  225  lbs. 

The  sizes  favoured  by  lanternists  are  those  holding  25  or  40  feet 
at  that  pressure,  which  frequently  are  pumped  in  to  100  lbs.  by  the 
operator,  who  uses  a  pump  for  the  purpose  of  a  portable  nature, 
costing  §40  (£8).  It  is  very  ornamental,  has  a  heavy  fly-wheel, 
oscillating  barrel,  handsomely  nickelled,  pressure-gauge,  and  ex¬ 
quisite  inlet  and  outlet  valves.  At  such  a  low  pressure  no  water  is 
required  to  keep  the  barrel  cool,  and  the  operation  is  a  quick 
and  easy  one.  Another  pump  is  sold  which  will  compress  up  to 
300  lbs.  by  the  aid  of  a  long  lever  when  portability  is  required,  or, 
if  stationary,  by  crank  and  double  fly-wheels.  The  former  costs 
§65  (£13),  the  latter  §100  (£20). 

I  have  used  all  these  pumps  by  hand  and  power,  and  give  results 
of  the  time  taken  to  charge  a  twenty-five-feet  cylinder  : — 

Oscillating  pump  ...  100  pounds,  10  feet,  20  minutes. 


Lever  pump  . 

225  „ 

26 

„  45 

Crank  pump  (hand) 

225  „ 

25 

„  32 

»  »  (power) 

225  „ 

25 

„  25 

A  water  vessel  is  preferable  with  the  lever  pump,  though  not 
absolutely  necessary ;  with  the  crank  form  it  is  an  essential.  The 
barrels  stand  a  test  of  a  thousand  pounds,  and  the  apparatus  isj 
almost  indestructible. 

The  retort  used  for  oxygen  is  a  continuous-action  one,  made  of 
wrought  iron.  It  has  to  be  connected  with  a  wash-bottle  ano 
receiver.  The  hydrogen  is  taken  direct  from  the  main,  except  in 
case  of  power  being  used,  when  a  small  gasholder  is  required  to 
keep  the  pump  regularly  supplied. 

Ninety -nine  vessels  out  of  every  hundred  are  filled  by  the  j 
various  calcium  light  companies  distributed  over  the  large  cities  of 
America.  They  charge  eighteen  cents  (9d.)  a  foot  for  oxygen, 
three  cents  (l^d.)  for  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  twenty-five  cents 
(Is.)  per  week  hire  for  each  cylinder,  irrespective  of  size.  When 
returned  the  unused  oxygen  is  allowed  for  at  purchase  rate.  The 
purchaser  pays  carriage.  It  is  nothing  unusual  to  send  cylinders  aj 
thousand  miles;  and,  although  the  valves  sometimes  get  slightly 
injured  and  the  glossy  paint  is  soon  defaced,  no  trouble  or  delay  id 
experienced  in  getting  them  in  time. 

The  light  is  exquisite,  and  now  that  the  problem  has  been  solved 
(at  least,  so  I  gather)  of  its  regulation,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time; 
before  the  bag  is  ousted,  with  its  attendant  pressure-board  andj 
weights.  ';■?.?*  _  ...  H  | 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  any  limelightist  to  inquire  into  an  explo¬ 
sive  source  that  seems  to  have  been  overlooked — that  is,  the  vapoiu 
given  off  from  the  hydrocarbon  used  in  joining  the  seams  of  the( 
bags?  I  know  of  two  instances  where  a  light  was  applied  to 
discover  leaks.  One  bag  exploded  with  a  terrific  report.  It  was  ai 
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imall  one  holding  only  three  feet,  had  been  allowed  to  remain 
leglected,  and  so  got  hard  and  stiff.  When  filled  leakage  was 
loticeable,  and  a  light  being  used  to  discover  the  source  caused 
ts  destruction.  The  other  case  was  similar,  only  it  happened 
vith  a  large  bag,  which  merely  burned  up.  Both  were  filled 
vith  oxygen. 

I  feel  sure  Mr.  Lewis  Wright  will  never  use  bags  when  he  sees  a 
>air  of  large  cylinders  doing  their  duty.  Mr.  R.  A.  Proctor’s 
nanipulator  was  not  fit  for  his  task,  and  was  probably  the  man 
ailed  in  one  of  the  Western  theatres  during  the  performance  of 
he  ‘‘Lights  o’  London.”  As  he  had  transferred  and  pumped 
lydrogen  into  the  oxygen  receiver — had  the  error  pointed  out  to 
iim,  and  yet  lit  up  ! — whose  fault  was  it  ?  Regarding  cases  not 
>eing  reported:  they  are,  but  two  lines  is  often  the  space  given, 
nstead  of  half-a-column  and  likely  a  leader  as  well.  A  man  who 
ried  to  light  the  oxygen  first  in  an  Ohio  theatre  was  sent  to  prison  ; 
he  was  drunk  at  the  time.  I  notice  men  here  get  one  shilling  and 
sixpence  a  show.  The  pay  in  America  is  one  dollar  (four  shillings). 

During  the  last  twenty  years  the  lantern  has  been  advanced  from 
t  toy  to  a  scientific  instrument;  but  it  is  yet  far  from  perfect.  It 
seems  to  me  the  aphengescopic  principle  could  be  more  fully 
ieveloped  if  the  light  were  stronger.  I  remember  a  lantern  by 
Dhadburn,  at  the  Polytechnic,  that  showed  cartas  da  visitc  an 
enormous  size.  The  jet  was  very  noisy  I  will  allow,  but  of  great 
power.  Why  do  not  some  of  our  scientists  turn  their  attention 
that  way  instead  of  worrying  about  safety-valves?  Hemming  and 
Tate’s  are  the  most  perfect  I  know  of  ;  but  the  check  on  the  flow  of 
gas  is  a  downright  nuisance  in  every  form. 

Really,  little  remains  to  be  written  on  lantern  history,  as  it  is  so 
fully  and  ably  treated  by  Mr.  Samuel  Highley,  in  Cassell’s  Technical 
and  Popular  Educators  ;  and,  if  republished,  would  form  the  most 
perfect  manual  extant  on  the  subject. 

The  lime  has  great  influence  upon  the  light.  Those  used  in  the 
United  States  are  very  long,  the  hardest  magnesian  limestone  is 
used,  and  they  fit  into  cups — a  better  arrangement  than  the  wire — 
dispensing  with  the  hole  in  the  centre,  which  is  troublesome  to 
drill  and  causes  innumerable  splits  to  occur. 

J.  Simpson  Tomkins. 


APPARATUS  FOR  INSTANTANEOUS  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Professor  Herman  Fol  has  lately  described  in  La  Nature  an  in¬ 
stantaneous  camera,  with  repeating  backs,  which  he  designed  some 
time  ago,  but  had  not  before  published.  He  points  out  the  usual 
difficulties  attending  the  use  of  ordinary  appai’atus,  and  the  loss  of 
time  between  exposing  and  focussing,  which,  as  he  observes,  causes 
the  loss  of  many  subjects.  This  latter  difficulty,  he  states,  has 
been  surmounted  in  three  ways  -First,  by  the  use  of  lenses  giving 
all  objects  in  focus  at  once,  and  thus  need  no  focussing.  This  plan 
he  objects  to  as  requiring  longer  exposures,  giving  an  image  that  is 
neither  quite  sharp  in  an}7  one  plane  nor  in  correct  drawing.  The 
second  plan  is  that  of  Messrs.  Muybridge  and  Marey.  It  requires 
the  appai’atus  to  be  placed  in  situ  beforehand,  and  the  object  driven 
between  lens  and  screen— -a  plan  possessing  obvious  objections,  and 
suitable  only  to  a  confined  class  of  subjects.  The  third  plan  is 
that  employed  by  himself — a  double  camera  with  twin  lenses — 
its  principle  having  been,  as  he  says,  adopted  long  ago,  though 
its  application  seemed  to  him  to  have  been  quite  neglected  till 
recently.  Professor  Fol  thinks  the  later  experiments  with  the 
same  apparatus  no  more  successful  than  the  first,  on  account  of 
the  want  of  steadiness.  Further  :  he  says  most  of  these  apparata 
take  only  very  small  plates — M.  Marey’s  gun,  the  photographic 
opera-glass,  and  M.  Enjalbert’s  photographic  revolver — and,  the 
image  being  necessarily  still  smaller,  they  are  practically  useless. 

His  new  apparatus,  which  he  terms  the  “  repeating  photographic 
gun,”  had  been  invented  before  the  publication  of  Messrs.  Muy¬ 
bridge  and  Marey’s  mode  of  procedure,  and  has  been  in  actual  use 
over  two  years.  It  takes  plates  twelve  centimetres  by  nine,  al¬ 
though  utilising  the  centre  of  the  field  only,  and  requires  scarcely 
any  adjustments  in  working  it.  Below  we  give  detailed  drawings 
and  sections.  The  objectives  are  Steinheil’s  anti-planets  two  and 
a-half  centimetres  diameter  and  fourteen  and  a-half  focus,  capable 
of  covering  a  plate  thirty-two  centimetres  long.  Of  this  we  may 
say  that  a  plate  whose  length  is  more  than  double  the  focus  of  the 
lens  cannot  cover  sharply  all  over. 

The  shutter  is  a  spring  one  with  pneumatic  release,  and  is  made 
of  two  metallic  plates,  with  apertures  which  pass  in  contrary 
directions  between  the  places  of  the  objectives  where  the  diaphragm 
is  usually  placed.  The  exposure  can  be  valued  at  will  from  the 
one-eightieth  to  the  hundred-and-twentieth  of  a  second. 


[  Jbe  camera  is  composed  of  a  bellows  (s,  fig.  1 ,  completely 
divided  into  two  spaces  by  a  light-proof  partition.  This  bellows 
xioie.ssor  Fol  had  to  construct  for  himself  as  one  could  not  be 
purchased.  Some  pieces  of  cardboard,  thin  black  silk,  and  a 

piece  of  black 
glove- kid 
were  all  that 
was  needed. 
The  left  half 
of  the  bellows 

(*  g,  fig-  i) 

forms  a  com* 
partmeut  in 
which  the 
left-hand  lens 
throws  an 
image  on  the 
ground  glass 
(q  l).  The 
right)  bellows 
(s  d)  restricts 
the  size  of 
picture  form¬ 
ed  by  the  lens 
carrying  the 
shutter,  this 
image  being 
identical  with 
the  first,  but 
received  up<5n 
a  sensitive 
plate  con¬ 
tained  in  the 
box  B.  A 
small  board 

( f  v)  in  front  carries  the  two  objectives,  and  has  attached  to 
it  the  front  part  of  the  bellows.  A  broad  frame  (c)  carries  the 
ground  glass  and  the  plate-box,  and  serves  also  as  a  place  whereon 
to  fasten  the  back  part  of  the  bellows.  Focussing  is  performed  by 
an  apparatus  described  further  on. 

The  plate-box  is  sufficiently  large  to  contain  a  dozen  plates  in 
two  lots  of  six  each.  Every  plate  is  fixed  in  a  little  wooden  frame 
backed  with  a  piece  of  thin  tin  plate,  which  thus  keeps  all  light  from 
passing  through.  The  two  lots  of  plates  are  kept  from  one  another 
by  means  of  an  incomplete  screen,  allowing  room  enough  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  space  for  the  frames  to  slide  over  one 
another.  If,  now,  this  box  for  twelve  plates  has  only  eleven,  there 
remains  an  empty  space,  so  that  by  inclining  the  apparatus  the 
eleventh  frame  of  one  lot  may  be  made  to  slide  upon  the  other. 
When  a  plate  has  been  exposed  all  that  is  needed  to  re-set  the  ap¬ 
paratus  is  simply  to  set  it  upright  and  then  incline  it  towards  the 
right,  so  that  the  exposed  plate  passes  into  the  right  compartment. 
If  the  apparatus  be  now  turned  so  that  the  objectives  point  down, 
and  the  whole  is  inclined  to  the  left,  one  of  the  right-hand  plates 
will  pass  over  to  complete  the  left-hand  set.  Before  each  exposure 
it  is  desirable  to  tighten  the  screw  (V)  a  little  so  as  to  press  the 
foremost  frame  against  the  ledge  of  the  box  in  order  to  make  the 
image  precisely  correspond  with  that  in  the  focussing  half.  By  re¬ 
peating  these  movements  the  whole  dozen  plates  can  be  exposed 
without  possibility  of  confusion,  opening  the  box,  or  allowing 
light  to  gain  admission  except  during  an  exposure. 

The  exposures  complete,  a  metallic  plate  is  pushed  within,  and 
separates  the  interior  of  the  plate-box  from  the  right-hand  compart¬ 
ment,  whence  they  can  be  removed,  and  the  whole  apparatus  brought 
to  within  13  centimetres  by  10  by  24.  Of  course  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  it  being  furnished  with  twenty-two  or  thirty-three  negatives 
The  focussing  is  done  by  two  frames  of  metallic  rack  work  in  tie 
under  part  of  the  apparatus  (fig.  2),  one  carrying  the  front  board  ( ■  • ). 
while  the  other  (cs)  slides  upon  a  groove  of  the  frame.  The  two 
frames  work  together  by  means  of  a  side  button  (P),  terminating  a 
rod  which  carries  two  grooved  cylinders  (p ),  the  grooves  working 
into  a  rack  in  the  side  pieces  of  the  metallic  frame  (ci).  The 
frame  cs  is  worked  by  a  horizontal  wheel  (R)  with  a  vertical  axis 
ended  below  by  a  knob,  which  is  held  in  the  left  hand,  and  which 
helps  to  support  the  apparatus  like  a  gun.  A  slight  turning  of  the 
hand  in  one  direction  or  the  other  suffices  to  give  rapid  motion 
to  the  front  by  means  of  the  large  wheel  (R).  A  little  toothed 
wheel  ( r)  serves  to  transmit  the  motion  of  the  large  wheel  at  the 
side  opposite  to  the  frame,  ensures  its, easy  movement,  and  obviates 
all  lateral  displacement. 
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During  use  the  apparatus  is  supported  by  a  rest  like  a  gun-stock, 
composed  of  four  laths  hinged  so  as  to  turn  entirely  over  upon 
itself.  The  front  part  incloses  a  cylindrical  tube  ( t,  jig.  3),  in  wine. i 
a  piston  works  pressed  by  a  coiled  spring,  lu  holding  it  this 
spring  brisk¬ 
ly  pushes  the 
piston  in  front 
and  causes  a 
compression 
of  air  in  the 
tube,  which  is 
transmitted 
by  the  little 
india  -  rubber 
tube  (pi)  to 
the  shutter, 
and  effects 
its  disengage¬ 
ment.  To 
hold  the 
spring  it  suf¬ 
fices  to  draw 
in  front  the 
piece  (oh) 
until  it 

catches  the 
hook(g).  A 
pressure  of 
the  linger 
upon  this  last 
causes  the  in¬ 
stant  release 
of  the  shut¬ 
ter. 

The  mode  of  using  the  apparatus  as  described  is  most  simple,  and 
in  actual  practice  Professor  Pol  has  obtained  pictures  of  a  variety  of 
difficult  subjects — pigeons  flying,  girls  playing  with  skipping-rope, 
boys  at  leap-frog,  &c.,  &c.,  and  he  quite  thinks  that  his  new  ap¬ 
paratus  will  form  a  most  useful  complement  to  those  of  Messrs. 
Muybridge  and  Marey. 


PHOTOMICROGRAPHY  AT  THE  HEALTH  EXHIBITION. 

No.  II. 

At  the  same  table  will  be  seen  a  beautiful  little  aeroscope 
connected  with  cbronoraetric  clockwork,  which  causes  the  rotation 
of  a  leading  central  screw  attached  to  a  frame  that  carries  a  piece 
of  glass  like  an  ordinary  microscope  slide,  divided  by  lines  into 
twenty-four  hours  and  one  extra.  This  is  smeared  with  a  sterilised 
viscous  material  and  turned  face  down,  so  that  when  the  experi¬ 
ment  is  begun  the  extra  line  corresponds  with  the  aperture  in  the 
funnel  opening  beneath.  The  clock,  being  allowed  to  act  for  an  hour, 
brings  the  line  of  the  next  division  into  registration  at  midday. 
The  instrument  being  attached  to  an  aspirator  and  air-meter,  the 
air  is  sucked  through  the  funnel,  leaving  the  germs,  bacteria,  fungi, 
See.,  on  the  glass  as  it  traverses  centrally  across  the  orifice  of  the 
funnel  at  the  rate  of  an  hour  between  each  graduation.  This  is  a 
most  useful  and  ingenious  instrument,  but  rather  costly7’. 

There  is  another  of  a  somewhat  similar  function,  consisting  of  a 
bell  glass  inverted  over  another  with  a  ledge,  which  can  be  filled 
by  vaseline,  glycerine,  or  oil  to  render  the  inner  space  air-tight, 
whilst  a  disc  divided  into  separate  spaces  and  covered  with  a  sticky 
material  is  made  to  rotate  by  a  drum  clock  beneath,  so  that  the 
divisions  are  brought  opposite  to  a  long  slit  ground  out  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  bell  glass  for  the  air  to  enter.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
experiment  the  glass  plate  is  removed  and  examined  by  the  use  of 
the  microscope,  though  the  naked  eye  can  detect  differences  between 
the  hourly  deposits. 

There  is  another  small  nickel-plated  aeroscope  attached  to  an  ordi¬ 
nary  •water  aspirator;  a  portable  aspirator,  consisting  of  two  large 
glas«?  jars,  for  drawing  over  a  moderate  but  definite  quantity  of  air; 
and  an  ordinary  water  aspirator  ;  also  a  mercurial  one  for  the 
drawing  over  fractional  portions  of  air.  Likewise  on  two  pillars  at 
the  corners  of  the  table  are  the  modified  forms  of  the  Maddox 
aeroscope,  as  used  at  sea  and  on  land.  There  are  different  forms  of 
sterilising  apparatus  both  for  hot  and  cold  filtration,  and  several 
flasks  with  readily  alterable  fluids  which  have  thus  been  sterilised, 
an  l  remain  perfectly  clear.  There  are  some  useful  little  glass 
culture  cells— a  modification  of  Van  Tieghem  and  Lemmon ier’s  cell 
•—and  delicate  pipettes  for  infecting  the  droplet  of  sterilised  fluid 


placed  on  the  thin  cover  glass  fur  microscopic  examination  un.j, 
culture. 

To  the  exhibits  is  added  a  very  valuable  list  of  disinfectants  ai 
such  articles  as  prevent  the  rejuvenescence  of  bacteria  in  lva'dil 
putrescible  fluid,  the  biniodide  of  mercury  heading  the  1  i-t ;  do- 
of  a  gramme  preventing  the  putrescence  of  one  litre  of  neutral  u" 
broth — a  thousand  times  less  m  weight  than  what  is  rctiuired  < 
crystallised  phenic  acid.  This  list  alone  suffices  to  particulars 
Dr.  Miquel’s  patience  and  industry.  (See  La  Ponaine  Mrdi'ale  f< 
3Uth  August,  1883.)  It  may  be  stated  that  the  mildews,  which  ai 
constant  in  the  air,  interfere  largely  by  their  rapid  growth  in  tli 
culture  chamber  if  the  sterilised  liquid  be  at  all  acid  ;  hence  can 
needed  to  neutralise,  or  even  render  slightly  alkaline,  the  lipihl  j1 
use.  Dr.  Miquel  lias  raised  an  important  point,  much  ocerloolcd  a 
to  the  death  and  reviving  points  in  different  liquids,  and  the  earn 
liquids  at  different  degrees  of  density.  There  are  also  „\|.  (Arte 
exhibits  of  water  analysis  by  colouring  the  different  living  organism. 

At  the  same  table  are  other  exhibits,  and  notably  some  micro 
scopes  by'  Verrick,  and  large  model  microscopes  by  Nachet,  ac 
companied  by  a  photomicrograph ic  camera.  This  differs  from  ami 
we  are  acquainted  with,  in  that  it  contains  a  side  tube  carrying  ; 
prism,  used  in  the  examination  and  placing  of  the  object,  and  whicl 
allows  of  the  prism  being  withdrawn  out  of  the  field  piior  to  exposure 
so  that  a  person  seated  at  the  side  can  manipulate  the  apparatus 
with  ease.  The  camera  is  of  a  fixed  length  and  carries  at  the  side  tin 
focussing-rod,  connected  by  a  pulley  and  cord  with  the  tine  adjust-! 
ment.  We  rather  object  to  the  position  of  the  focussing-rod,  wliicli. 
like  that  made  by  Siebert,  we  fear  may  be  somewhat  in  the  way. 

We  must  not  longer  linger  over  the  interesting  objects  of  this 
exhibit,  which  we  heard  a  gentleman  say  was  one  of  those  of  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  Exhibition,  but  pass  to  the  table  of  M. 
Pasteur — a  name  too  widely  known  and  appreciated  for  us  to ; 
attempt  to  further  eulogise.  His  valuable  contributions  to  the 
study  of  vinegar  formation  by  aerial  germs;  his  work  on  beer, 
with  studies  of  the  different  yeast  ferments,  and  the  part  they 
with  other  more  minute  organisms  play  in  giving  various  flavours 
to  beer;  his  mode  of  heating  wine  (Pasteurising);  his  extensive 
studies  on  the  silkworm  disease  ;  his  experiments  on  the  cholera  of 
fowls  ;  his  efforts  to  lessen  the  dire  mortality  in  animals  from 
cattle  plague,  by  the  inoculation  of  a  modified  form  of  the  virus- 
all  commercially  attest  to  his  genius  and  the  value  of  the  micro¬ 
scope.  A  list  is  given  of  the  number  of  animals  vaccinated,  com¬ 
piled  from  the  combined  labours  of  bis  assistants — Chamberlaud, 
Roux,  Thuillier,  and  others.* 

The  above  will  suffice  to  induce  those  interested  to  examine  the 
various  forms  of  apparatus  used  in  the  culture  and  preparation  of 
sterilised  fluids.  Among  numerous  flasks  filled  with  such  liquids, 
notably7  there  stands  a  large  flask — one  of  historical  date — with 
which  he  confronted  Baron  Leibig's  theory  of  fermentation,  and 
showed  that  the  minute  living  yeast  cell  was  capable  of  inducing 
molecular  changes  in  inorganic  media.  In  1848  he  was  led,  through 
the  discovery  of  left-hand  tartaric  acid,  to  the  constitution  of  racemic 
acid.  There  are  bottles  of  the  right-  and  left-hand  tartaric  acids— 
pasteboard  models  of  the  same — “  the  one,  if  seen  reflected  from  a 
mirror,  being  the  image  of  the  other.”  In  1858  M.  Pasteur  found 
that  the  right-hand  tartaric  acid  in  neutral  media  will  ferment 
through  the  action  of  living  ferments,  and  that  these  act  chiefly 
on  the  right-hand  acid.  There  is  a  phial  of  tartrate  of  ammonia, 
procured  from  the  fermentation  of  racemate  of  ammonia,  the  right- 
hand  salt  being  decomposed  and  the  left  remaining  intact.  It  was 
supposed  by7  M.  Pasteur  “that  the  molecular  dissymmetry  of  organic 
substances  might  have  an  influence  on  actions  of  physiological  and 
vital  order,”  and  was  so  stated. 

There  is  blood  drawn  from  a  healthy7  rabbit  into  a  sterilised  tube, 
which  for  years  has  remained  unaltered  ;  also  various  culture  liquids ; 
single-  and  double-branched  tube  flasks.  The  doubly-branched 
tubes  admit  of  the  sterilised  fluid  being  infected  in  one,  while  the 
other  is  kept  normal  for  comparison.  There  are  also  a  self-closing 
digester  with  manumometer  for  sterilising  liquids  ;  ail  oven  for  heat¬ 
ing  flasks  ;  Schloesing’s  temperature  regulator  for  water  bath,  which 
works  by7  the  dilutation  of  mercury  ;  funnels  for  the  hot  filtration  of 
viscous  liquids  ;  water-bath  and  regulator  ;  funnel  and  water-bath  ; 
Moitessier’s  regulator  for  gas  pressure  ;  D’Arsonval’s  stove  and 
thermosyplion  ;  D’Arsonval’s  stove,  with  constant  level  and  tempera¬ 
ture  effected  by  means  of  the  D’Arsonval  regulator.  This  is  made  by 
Weisnegg,  and  admits  of  very  minute  estimation  of  temperature — 
“  to  the  Tuth  of  a  degree.”  Possibly  this  might  be  useful,  if  modified, 
for  gelatine  emulsion  making.  There  are  other  cultivating  stoves. 

:  Dr.  Thuillier  unfortunately  succumbed  to  cholera  during  his  study  of  this 
epidemic  in  Egypt ;  Dr.  Roux  and  Dr.  Straus  are  now  occupied  at  Toulon  in  the 
study  of  this  serious  malady. 
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ffiibited  also  id  Pasteurs  experimental ^  brevving  ^  apparatus 

n 
e: 

h  Jh am berland,* for  filtering  through  unglazed  porcelain  tubes  at 
i!  lormal  water  pressure.  These  can  be  readily  removed,  cleaned, 
a  even  re  baked  for  use  when  soiled.  We  must  not  omit  the 
rical  flasks  opened  by  M.  Pasteur  at  different  mountain  heights, 
lere  are  also  various  forms  of  apparatus  which  have  been 
ired  for  special  purposes.  There  are  beautifully-made  trans¬ 
it!  and  vaccinating  instruments  ;  the  cautery  of  Dr.  Pasquelin 
iloodless  operations;  a  modification  of  Dr.  Roy’s,  and  sliding 
otornes ;  Yerrick’s  microscopes ;  large  and  medium  stands ;  litho- 
hs,  plain  and  coloured,  of  the  silkworm  moths,  caterpillars, 
•nal  organs,  and  figures  of  the  disease  corpuscles;  figures  of 
v  figured  ferments  found  in  beer  and  wine ;  also  drawings  of  the 
oar  process  ;  while  adjoining  will  be  seen  the  mode  of  exainina- 
of  silk  worm  moths,  as  carried  out  on  a  large  scale,  with  much 
is  interesting  in  this  fortunately  recovered  silk  worm  rearing, 
oss  of  which  would  have  proved  most  serious  to  France ;  and  close 
ns  exhibit  is  a  model  apparatus  and  drawings  of  the  mode  of 
eurising  wine  by  one  of  the  lai'ge  wine  merchants — M. 
dart,  Besides  what  we  have  enumerated,  there  are  a  few 
omicrographs  from  negatives  by  Dr.  Roux,  which  have  a  special 
u  for  notice. 

re  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  two  small  negatives  about  the 
of  a  sixpence,  which  bore  enlarging  up  to  the  ordinary  lantern 
of  transparencies,  and  to  the  fidelity  of  these  we  can  testify, 
se  negatives  go  far  to  support  what  is  not  generally  allowed- 
better  negatives  of  bacteria  and  very  minute  objects  can  be 
lluced  without  the  eyepiece,  by  obtaining  more  perfect  small 
dives,  than  by  original  large  direct  negatives.  There  is,  of 
se,  the  additional  trouble  of  copying  and  enlarging;  but  we 
t  not  let  this  stay  our  hand  when  we  are  seeking  for  the 
work.  The  plan  adopted  by  Dr.  Roux,  which  is  one  to  meet 
Id  laboratory  work,  was  to  fix  a  small  camera  or  cell  to  the  eye 
of  the  microscope  containing  the  little  gelatino-bromide  plate, 
ih  position  of  the  focus  and  the  image  having  been  previously  de¬ 
fined  by  placing  a  piece  of  plain  glass  in  the  slide,  and  on 
pper  surface  a  few  scales  of  a  moth  or  butterfly.  These  are 
ght  into  focus  by  a  low-power  objective  used  as  a  focussing- 
,  and  the  image  of  the  object  on  the  stage  of  the  micro- 
e  and  the  image  of  the  scales  are  made  to  coincide.  Hence, 
jy withdrawing  the  little  camera  and  inserting  the  focussing 
Active,  the  focus  of  any  object  on  the  stage  can  be  made  to 
py  the  exact  position  of  the  scales  on  the  transparent  glass.  In 
r  words,  the  focus  of  these  and  the  new  image  are  coincident, 
the  surface  of  the  small  gelatino-bromide  plate  falling  exactly 
■H3  the  same  plane,  there  can  be  no  error  through  the  different 
cness  of  the  glass  plate,  as  the  focus  of  the  scales,  the  image  of 
h  object,  and  the  sensitised  surface  are  in  one  plane. 
ie  illumination  is  by  a  small  paraffine  lamp.  The  arrangement 
mply  removal  of  the  eyepiece,  insertion  of  the  focussing  objec- 
and  then  the  fixing  the  little  camera  in  position.  There  is  no 
3n  why  a  somewhat  larger  camera  may  not  be  used,  and  a 
aer  longer  and  larger  tube  adapted  to  the  working  microscope, 
die  camera  may  be  in  part  supported,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  A.  C. 
Mjcer,  of  Brooklyn,  U.S.,  by  a  strut  from  the  stand  of  the  micro- 
!C<p.  For  the  most  perfect  work  it  would,  perhaps,  be  preferable 
h  the  camera  should  be  only  loosely  connected  with  the  eye  end 
f  ie  microscope,  though  otherwise  a  fixture.  The  plan  of  develop- 
t  adopted  by  Dr.  Roux  was  that,  we  believe,  recommended  by 
nel  Stuart  Wortley,  of  soaking  the  plate  in  weak  ammonia 
re  applying  the  pyro.,  and  then  adding  ammonia  as  required  to 
ring  up  the  image.  We  would  strongly  recommend  examination 
I  hese  exhibits,  and  we  must  again  remind  those  disposed  to  aid 
!»1  ^graphically  in  the  study  of  the  bacteria,  that  patience — the 
nion  virtue  of  the  photographer  of  the  infantile  world — will  be 
fly  requisitioned,  even  under  favourable  circumstances, 
lere  are  other  photomicrographs  in  the  gallery  of  the  Albert 
;  and  in  Dr.  Cheyne’s  laboratory  will  be  seen  some  of  Dr. 
a’s  photomicrographs  of  the  bacteria  of  disease,  and  a  Si  chert's 
?ra;  but  we  must  not  further  particularise. 


:  PERI  MENTAL  COMPARISON  BETWEEN  AZ  ALINE 
AND  EOSINE  PLATES. 

In|i’(1cv  to  ascertain  how  the  different  stained  plates  sensitised  for 
iLn  represent  the  colours,  one  colour  scale  was  photographed. 


I.  "With  cosine  collodion  of  the  usual  composition;  II.  with  eosine 
gelatine  emulsion  plates  (two  per  cent,  of  a  1:  400  eosine  solution) ; 
and,  HI.,  with  azaline  gelatine  (one  per  cent,  of  a  1  : 30  solution  of 
azaline)  plates,  all  taken  through  the  same  yellow  glass.  The  wet 
eosine  collodion  plate  required  an  exposure  of  four  minutes;  the  two 
dry  plates  a  minute  each.  The  result  was  as  follows  : _ 


Colour. 

I. 

Eosine-collodion 
wet  plate. 

II- 

Eosine-gelatine 
dry  plate. 

m. 

Azalino 
dry  plate. 

fa)  Naples  yellow.. 

(b)  Chrome  yellow. 

( c )  Red  lead . 

(d)  Dark  red ...... 

Lightest. 

A  little  darker  than  Naples  yellow. 

Black . . . .  Black . ft  ircy 

Black .  Black  Rlo^i.- 

(e)  Rose . | 

(f)  Light  green..  | 

(g)  Dark  green .... 

(h)  Cobalt . . 

Darker  than 
chrome  yellow 
Like  chrome 
yellow  .... 
Grey . 

Dark  grey . .  -f 
Black . | 

Like  chrome 
yellow  .... 
Lighter  than 
chrome  yellow 

Grey . 

Like  chrome  j 

Rather  darker  than 
chrome  yellow. 
Darker  than 

chrome  yellow. 
Dark  grey. 

Dark  grey. 

Black. 

(i )  Ultramarine  .  . 

yellow  . .  J 
Like  chrome  | 
yellow  . .  / 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  green  acts  too  powerfully  upon  the 
eosine  dry  plates  as  well  as  upon  the  wet  plates.  A  light  green,  which 
to  the  eye  appeared  darker  than  chrome  yellow,  appeared  lighter  than 
it  in  the  photograph.  Then  red  lead  acted  excellently  upon  the  azaline 
plate,  but  quite  insufficiently  upon  both  the  eosine  plates.  Rose 
colour  did  better  with  the  eosine  gelatine  plate  than  with  the  wet 
eosine  collodion  plate.  The  difference  between  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
two  eosine  plates  for  blue  was  very  remarkable.  In  the  wet  plate  it 
came  out  decidedly  dark ;  while  in  the  dry  plate,  in  spite  of  the  yellow 
glass,  it  came  out  as  light  as  chroma  yellow. 

The  wet  eosine  plate  so  far  represented  the  relative  values  of  the 
colours  more  correctly  than  the  dry  plate;  but  the  azaline  dry  plate  far 
surpasses  them  both — not  only  by  its  sensitiveness  to  yellow- red,  but 
also  by  the  correctness  with  which  it  reproduces  the  gradation  between 
blue  and  green.  H.  W.  Vogel,  Prof. 

— Mittheilungen. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SUBJECTS. 

Another  New  Rai-nband  Spectroscope. 

A  YEAR  or  two  ago  a  description  was  published  in  these  pages  of  a 
pocket  rainband  spectroscope,  made  on  M.  Janssen’s  principle,  by  Mr. 
John  Browning,  the  well-known  optician,  accompanied,  however,  by  the 
objection  that  some  persons  were  unable  to  see  the  rainband  through 
it,  and,  in  occasional  instances,  perhaps,  through  any  other  instru¬ 
ment.  Perseverance  and  experience  have  much  to  do  with  the  matter, 
and  in  some  instances  colour-blindness  may  come  into  play.  As  M. 
Mascart  has  said,  one  person  in  every  ten  is  markedly  colour-blind, 
usually  without  knowing  it.  In  their  recognition  of  the  more  delicate 
tints  of  the  spectrum  it  is  possible  that  no  two  observers  are  alike, 
and  no  man  has  the  right  to  set  up  his  own  eyesight  as  that  by  which 
the  eyesight  of  all  other  men  should  be  judged.  Who  is  to  decide 
whether  that  which  one  man  calls  red  has  not  the  same  influence  on 
his  brain  as  that  which  another  man  calls  green,  the  colour  being  the 
same  to  both  merely  in  name  and  position  in  the  spectrum?  Until  one 
man  can  put  bis  brain  behind  another  man’s  visual  apparatus,  who  is  to 
answer  this  question? 

To  overcome  objections  as  to  difficulty  in  seeing  the  rainband, 
especially  with  a  pocket  spectroscope,  Mr.  Browning  set  to  work  to 
make  one  to  give  plenty  of  light  and  plenty  of  dispersion.  This  he  did 
partly  by  the  use  of  glass  prisms  specially  heavily  charged  with  oxide  of 
lead — so  heavily  charged,  indeed,  that  slabs  of  the  glass  feel  almost 
as  heavy  in  the  hand  as  slabs  of  metal.  This  special  glass  has  a 
faint  yellowish  tinge.  The  compound  direct  vision  prism  is  placed 
nearer  to  the  eyepiece  than  in  the  original  instrument:  in  fact,  it  almost 
touches  it.  In  the  mechanical  arrangements  there  is  improvement — 
a  lialf-turn  of  a  milled  head  moving  the  telescope  of  the  spectroscope 
in  or  out  a  considerable  distance  by  means  of  a  lever  arm  and  pinion. 
Where  portability  is  necessary,  combined  with  efficiency,  it  is  the  best 
instrument  of  the  kind  I  have  seen.  It  was  of  constant  use  to  me 
during  the  whole  of  last  winter  when  travelling  in  Switzerland;  and  for 
various  researches  I  am  carrying  on  in  connection  with  photography  it 
is  in  constant  demand.  A  large  spectroscope  is  one  of  those  instru¬ 
ments  which  arc  of  no  use  to  a  mau  who  does  not  mean  to  thoroughly 
study  spectroscopy,  and  to  go  in  for  real  hard  work.  For  «/»/-  ffa.nfi 
use  a  pocket  spectroscope,  is  the  proper  tiling,  and  is  excessively 
valuable  for  ordinary  purposes.  A  powerful  spectroscope  means  hard 
work  and  hard  study  ;  it  cannot,  like  a  powerful  telescope,  be  to 
any  great  extent  made  a.  means  of  intellectual  recreation  to  all 
comers. 
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The  Standards  of  the  Photographic  Society-. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  having  done  such  good 
work  in  the  establishment  of  standard  screws  and  stops  for  lenses,  why 
should  it  not  now  do  something  to  promote  better  and  standard  lights 
in  developiug-rooms  ?  It  might  do  this  by  fitting  up  a  shadow  actino- 
meUr  of  the  description  recently  used  by  Professor  Dewar  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  and  testing  the  lanterns  constructed,  or  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction,  by  those  who  are  seeking  to  improve  the  light  for  developing 
commercial  gelatino-bromide  plates.  The  test  for  non-actinicity  might 
be  the  effect  produced  upon  half  a  plate  at  eighteen  inches  from  the 
dame  of  the  lantern,  as  compared  with  the  eltect  of  the  competing 
lantern  upon  the  other  half  of  the  same  plate,  both  halves  exposed  for 
the  same  time,  developed  in  the  same  dish,  and  fixed  in  the  same  bath 
of  thiosulphate  of  soda.  Next,  each  lamp  could  be  tested. as  to  the 
intensity  of  its  light  by  the  shadow  actinometer,  by  which  it  is  possible 
to  compare  the  intensities  of  two  lights  of  different  colours.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  safely  assumed  that  on  the  average  the  developing-rooms 
of  photographers  are  twice  as  dark  as  they  need  be,  to  the  unnecessary 
straining  of  the  eyesight.  The  proposed  testing  would  also  bring  out 
information  of  scientific  interest ;  for  at  present  very  little  is  known 
about  the  relative  space-penetrating  powers  of  coloured  lights  of  low 
intensity.  When  readers  of  memoirs  bring  forward  new  lanterns 
the  illuminating  power  of  each  lantern  should  be  tested  by  the 
actinometer  before  the  reading  of  the  paper,  so  that  the  listeners  may 
have  some  idea  of  the  value  of  the  light  brought  under  their  notice. 
Knowing  its  illuminating  power,  the  only  remaining  question  will  be 
the  amount  of  its  action  upon  a  plate  at  a  fixed  distance  from  its  flame  — 
say  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet. 

If  the  Photographic  Society  had  standards  for  testing  varieties  of 
apparatus,  so  as  to  be  able  to  do  for  photography  that  which  Kew 
Observatory  does  for  meteorology,  its  attractiveness  and  usefulness 
would  be  greatly  increased.  It  should  be  able  to  test  lenses,  lanterns, 
and  plates  by  means  of  standard  apparatus,  and  give  certificates  of  the 
result  in  figures — for  a  small  charge,  if  need  be — as  at  Kew.  Most 
scientific  societies  have  an  excellent  library  for  the  use  of  members. 
Why  is  the  Photographic  Society  without  one  ? 

The  standard  light  used  in  the  actinometer  might  be  that  of  the 
Carcel  lamp,  with  its  light  passed  through  a  given  thickness  of  solu¬ 
tion  of  pure  bichromate  of  potash  in  distilled  water;  or  the  standard 
candle  used  for  the  testing  of  the  illuminating  power  of  gas  might  be 
employed.  In  some  cases  the  lights  from  two  competing  lamps  might 
be  directly  tested  against  each  other,  instead  of  employing  a  standard 
light.  Standards  of  measurement  in  the  rooms  of  the  Photographic 
Society  would  abolish  a  certain  amount  of  vague  talk,  and  give  a 
distinct  impulse  to  the  progress  of  photography.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
at  the  forthcoming  Congress  on  International  Photographic  Standards 
at  Brussels,  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  found  an  international  estab¬ 
lishment  with  photographic  standards,  but  that  each  nation  will 
have  one  of  its  own.  These  suggestions  are  made  on  the  supposition 
that  the  Congress  does  not  meet  merely  for  the  vulgar  but  useful  com¬ 
mercial  purpose  of  establishing  uniform  sizes  for  photographic  plates, 
but  that  it  will  have  some  scientific  ends  in  view.  When  does  the 
Congress  meet  ? 

Studios  with  Toi*  Light. 


elegance  and  good  taste  of  the  Trench  tell  greatly  in  their  fa  v 
photography. 

Near  the  establishment  of  this  Belfort  photographer  is  tha  ,f 
chemist,  and  photographic  chemists  are  so  honest  in  priUlce  ^1,  * 
you  know  what  to  expect ;  for  this  one  has  a  plate  of  brass  three  <  ' 
yards  long  inside  his  window,  with  the  word  “Koguerie”  printe<Lj 
in  large  black  letters.  “  I), ’’the  actual  first  letter  of  the  wm-dis  1  Je 
from  view  because  the  brass  plate  is  too  long  for  the  window. 

The  Daphxia  Poles. 

In  his  lecture  at  the  ltoyal  Institution  Professor  Maacart  exh  ui 
an  experiment  with  a  great  number  of  specimens  of  the  JM phnia 
or  common  water-flea.  These  were  swimming  about  in  watt 
tained  in  a  vessel  with  flat  sides.  The  rays  of  the  spectrum  wer  .,r 
through  the  bottle,  upon  which  the  largest  and  presumably  the 
sober-minded  of  the  fleas  took  up  their  positions  in  the  green  ra 
as  to  form  a  living  band  in  that  part  of  the  spectrum.  That  intL 
ing  crustacean,  the  Ddphnia  Pules,  of  Latrielle  and  Larniarck,  dc  it* 
to  abide  in  horse  ponds,  and  where  the  water  is  green  and  Lv 
though  it  is  found  also  in  running  streams.  Its  moral  propensiti  ^ 
of  a  low  order,  since  it  passes  its  whole  life  with  a  single  eye  to  ittra 
interests  ;  in  fact  it  has  but  one  eye,  and  that  a  big  one,  connectin’ 
nerves  with  the  two  lobes  of  its  brain.  I  question  whether  Pro  io’r 
Mascart  was  right  when  he  suggested  that  the  larger  watei  -as 
selected  green  light  because  they  were  colour-blind.  However  ho  ar¬ 
able  their  position  of  being  in  his  bottle  and  before  the  Royal  In  u. 
tion,  perhaps  they  were  home-sick,  and  careered  about  in  the  greeny 
merely  in  the  hope  of  finding  an  outlet  to  their  green  pond  with  it 
umbrellas  of  greeu  duckweed.  That  the  smaller  ones  did  not  d he 
same  merely  proves  that  they  were  gay  young  things  who  appreefed 
the  grandeur  of  tlmir  position.  They  belong  to  the  Claddcer  or 
“  branch  horns.”  They  have  five  pairs  of  feet,  and  two  pairs  of  ante  r, 
the  lower  pair  very  large  and  used  in  swimming  ;  the  feet  are  )t 
much,”  and  within  the  shell.  Their  motions  are  lively  and  bk. 
In  Professor  Mascart’s  bottle  they  betrayed  no  lack  of  energy  d 
excitement.  In  their  native  ponds  and  ditches,  where  no  doubt  v 
will  be  much  sought  hereafter  by  photographers  who  wish  to  uset  a 
to  indicate  the  new  flea  line  in  the  spectrum,  they  sometimes  ti  1 
in  a  baud  a  foot  wide  and  several  yards  long,  with  no  doubt  leade  i 
front  like  certain  birds  of  passage.  They  are  frightened  at  slunk  ; 
for  let  but  a  new  shadow  fall  upon  the  water  the  whole  army  of  , 
vanishes  in  all  directions.  They  flee  away,  so  to  speak.  The  bes » 
of  their  hearts  is  rapid  and  isochronous.  Phrenologists  say  that  e 
brain  at  the  back  of  the  head  denotes  animal  propensities  ;  the  who  f 
their  brain  is  at  the  back  of  the  bead ;  they  have  no  brain  in  froir  r 
the  development  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties.  Theyciy 
their  eggs  on  their  backs,  underneath  their  shells,  and  hatch  fin 
there.  The  young  are  unlike  their  parents — have  >m  shell,  no  abdoi  , 
and  but  few  limbs.  The  egg-carrying  part  of  llie  body  is  op  e 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  They  are  three  or  four  times  as  lar:  s 
the  land  flea,  to  which  they  are  related  only  in  name.  Their  coi :■ 
nances  are  rigid,  and  betray  little  emotion  under  all  the  chai 
vicissitudes  of  life.  W.  H.  HarriscI 


ON  STAINED  GELATINE  PLATES. 


( Jn  the  high  road  from  England  to  Switzerland  by  the  quickest  route  vul 
Calais,  Boulogne,  Rkeims,  and  Chalons-sur-Marne — a  cross-country  track 
with  but  one  through  train  in  the  twenty-four  hours — the  traveller, 
after  speeding  in  darkness  through  central  France,  in  the  cold  grey  of 
morning  finds  himself  near  its  eastern  borders  between  the  Vosges  and 
the  Jura  mountains,  both  too  far  off  to  impart  much  in  the  way  of 
beauty  to  the  scencery,  and  Belfort  is  usually  the  first  town  of  any  size  to 
greet  Ids  vision.  Nobody  who  is  anybody  ever  gets  out  at  Belfort,  where 
everybody  would  be  glad  to  see  somebody,  who,  however,  alighteth  not. 
Why  should  he?  and  is  not  Basle  close  at  hand?  However,  some  two 
or  three  months  ago  I  had  the  curiosity  to  visit  this  same  Belfort.  It  is 
a  military  town,  hot  and  dusty,  very  strongly  fortified,  and  the  scene  of 
fierce  fighting  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  Near  the  theatre  is  a 
photographic  establishment,  perhaps  the  largest  in  the  town,  and  the 
studio  is  built  on  the  ground,  with  its  glass  side  close  to  the  street, 
just  where  the  face  of  the  side  wall  of  a  house  or  garden  would 
be.  Small  boys  and  others  are  prevented  from  contemplating  the 
features  and  disturbing  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  sitters  by  the 
use  of  ground  glass  instead  of  plain  glass  for  the  side  of  the 
studio,  and  this  glass  is  protected  from  injury  by  wirework.  As 
the  side  street  is  narrow,  and  has  houses  on  the  other  side,  the  studio 
lias  too  much  top  light.  The  ground  glass  would  have  obviated  this  to 
some  extent  by  catching  some  of  the  light  from  the  sky  and  throwing 
it  into  the  room ;  but  the  owner  has  made  the  grave  error  of  placing  the 
polished  side  of  the  glass  outwards,  so  that  its  shining  surface  reflects 
much  of  the  needed  light  outwards  and  downwards.  The  example  is, 
therefore,  published  here  as  a  warning  to  others.  In  spite  of  all  disad¬ 
vantages  the  artist,  nevertheless,  turns  out  very  good  pictures.  Scientific 
knowledge  is  but  the  servant  of  art-taste  in  a  good  photographer,  and 
a  man  with  good  art-taste,  without  teehieal  ability,  will  often  produce 
a  pleasing  picture  where  the  scientific  mechanic  fails.  The  natural 


The  dye  prepared  by  me,  and  which  I  mentioned  at  the  conclusk  if 
my  last  article,  and  which  I  have  decided  to  call  “azaline,”  ha  a 
further  trial,  turned  out  a  very  excellent  optical  sensitiser  for  gel  y 
plates,  though  its  action  upon  collodion  is  less  excellent.  It  has  i  ie 
lines  of  absorption,  two  of  which  lie  in  the  yellow-green  and  oi  a 
orange  ;  and  corresponding  to  the  latter  it  produces  quite  a  conside  je 
sensitiveness  to  red,  but  has  a  slighter  sensitiveness  to  green  a 
eosine.  This,  however,  is  no  disadvantage  ;  rather  it  is  an  ad  van  i, 
for  green  acts  too  powerfully  upon  common  eosine.  It  is,  how  r, 
very  surprising  that  azaline  does  not,  like  eosine,  diminish  the  college 
sensitiveness  to  white  light,  but  rather  increases  it,  and  with  s  e 
emulsions  even  doubles  it.  For  this  reason  I  succeeded  in  taki(a 
photograph  with  it  of  an  oil  paintiug  with  figures  in  white  dn  is 
without  the  slightest  solarisation  of  the  whites.  The  exposure  reqi  d 
for  a  life-sized  oil  painting  taken  through  dark  yellow  glass  in  b:  it 
weather  was  only  a  couple  of  minutes.  The  experiments  wil  >e 
continued.  H.  W.  Vogel,  Pd 

— Mittheilungen. 


ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

“Messrs.  G.  West  and  Sons  have  a  frame  of  studies  of  yats 
elaborately  retouched;”  so  say  the  Committee  of  the  Cornwall  1  i' 
technic  Society  in  their  report  upon  the  exhibits.  Some  value  is 
been  attached  at  one  time  or  another  to  the  awards  of  this  Society 
photographic  pictures;  but  when  this  second  time  the  Committeqo 
out  of  their  way  to  libel  a  photographer  who  has  produced  some  of  ie 
most  exquisite  gems  of  pure  photography  that  ever  adorned  the  v  » 
at  Pall  Mall,  and  call  his  examples  of  pure  photography  “elabora  y 
retouched,  ”  the  value  of  their  verdict  will  be  considered  as  about  equ 
its  want  of  truthfulness.  Messrs.  West  and  Sons  have  just  caus<5r 
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jomplaint.  Another  gentleman  they  take  under  their  wing  in  a 
and  manner: — “The  Judge3  are  pleased  to  note  the  marked 
/ernent  in  his  exhibits  over  last  year.  What  a  glow  of 
ction  would  suffuse  the  cheeks  of  that  gentleman  at  this  kind 
sion  of  pleasure  at  the  improvement  he  is  making.  It  would 
;  annul  the  feeling  of  horror  at  the  want  of  grammar  in 
,ge  adopted  to  express  their  gratification.  This  report  is  very 
•ending.  Of  one  set  of  pictures  it  saysh — “They  are  a  little 
ick  and  cold,  and  in  many  instances  the  subject  is  too  low  in  the 
which  dwarfs  the  hills.”  Here  is  a  nice  little  puzzle  for  the  wet 
to  discover  whether  the  subject  or  the  plate  dwarfs  the  hills. 
Judges  are  of  opinion  that  this  gentleman  can  do  better  work, 
ope  he  will  profit  by  these  remarks  !” 

as  interested  to  note  the  discussion  at  the  Parent  Society  last 
1  about  quick  exposures.  Several  members  expressed  the  opinion 
the  quickest  of  exposures  did  not  necessarily  produce  a  more 
;t  or  artistic  representation  of  the  object  than  an  exposure  really 
but  relatively  slow.  This  is  a  text  I  am  to  get  prosy  on,  I  do 
',  but  its  importance  must  be  my  excuse.  To  me  the  represen- 
of  quickly-moving  objects  by  a  picture  depicting  just  one  phase 
motion  is  an  outrageous  absurdity.  Mr.  Muybridge’s  photo- 
rs  were  invaluable,  but  to  the  anatomist  only — not  to  the  artist. 

of  the  positions  of  quickly  -  travelling  animals  were  actually 
rous ;  no  artist  would  attempt  to  paint  them  in  a  picture.  Simi- 
with  sea  pictures — or,  perhaps,  I  should  say,  wave  pictures — as 
ssed  at  the  above  Society.  Everyone  knows  that  an  extremely- 
u  r  exposure  would  give  the  reflected  sheen  of  the  sun  on  the  water 
series  of  reflections  of  individual  distorted  suns,  and  not  as  that 
line  of  light  which  the  eye  perceives,  or,  rather,  records,  upon  the 
And  so  in  breaking  waves  and  rolling  surf.  Where  the  motion 
s  mparatively  slow  instantaneous  pictures  are  admirable,  but  where 
h  ges  follow  in  rapid  succession  the  eye  only  tells  the  brain  of  an 
age  of  a  number  of  different  pictures  placed  on  one  another— an 
age  taken  after  Mr.  Galton’s  principle.  Mr.  G.  W.  Wilson,  in  his 
lc  ch  views,  when  he  produced  his  most  beautiful  photographs  of  roll- 
vaves  years  ago,  only  used  his  cap  to  cover  and  uncover  his  lens  with, 
artistic  indeed  were  his  results.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
what  I  write  that  I  object  to  quick  exposures  altogether  ;  far 
it.  Some  most  exquisite  pictures  have  been  so  taken;  but  the 
ect  should  be  suited  to  the  process,  and  not  the  process  to  all 
ects. 

henever  Mr.  J.  R.  Sawyer  gives  us  a  paper  it  is  sure  to  be  practical 
to  contain  valuable  hints.  Such  was  his  last  on  Commercial 
rics  Suitable  for  Dark-room  Illumination .  But  what  did  he  mean 
rutting  the  task  of  contracting  the  pupil  of  the  eye  upon  the  ciliary 
cles  which  really  work  the  lens  of  the  eye  ?  The  muscular  fibres  of 
iris  are  not  the  ciliary  muscles,  as  his  words  would  indicate  ;  and 
ir  from  those  muscular  fibres  acting  slowly  they  form  a  conspicuous 
nple  to  the  contrary,  for  they  act  with  great  rapidity,  though  other 
Aped  muscular  fibres  do  act  slowly. 

note  that  in  the  discussion  upon  Professor  Vogel’s  discovery,  at  the 
ting  of  the  Berlin  Association  for  the  Cultivation  of  Photography, 
photographic  reproductions  of  a  chromo-lithograph  were  shown — 
done  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  other  by  his  stained  collodion  process, 
omparing  the  two  copies  it  was  noticed  that  the  grain  of  the  paper 
si  wed  very  much  more  clearly  in  the  picture  done  by  the  ordinary 
d  jess  than  in  that  by  the  stained  film,  and  the  reason  given  was  that 
;  shadows  cast  by  the  inequalities  of  the  paper  of  the  original  were 
J  sed  by  reflected  light  and  were  yellowish  in  tone — a  tint  to  which 
a  inary  collodion  is  very  sensitive,  but  the  stained  collodion  very 
n  ch  less  so ;  hence  these  shadows  are  not  strongly  reproduced  in  the 
er.  This  is  all  nonsense  as  at  present  written,  and  it  appears  to  me 
t  the  simple  explanation  is  that  the  picture  showing  the  grain 
3t  closely  was  under-exposed.  Anyone  accustomed  to  copying 
tures  upon  paper  knows  that  such  is  the  usual  effect  of  under- 
losure. 

Apropos  of  the  subject  of  compressed  oxygen  that  has  been  so  much 
cussed  of  late,  I  was  much  amused  by  the  perusal  of  your  American 
(jrespondent’s  remarks  upon  the  subject.  “In  England,”  he  says 
‘where  strength  is  universally  sacrificed  to  weight),  a  small  garden 
}  ler  called  a  ‘  bottle ’  has,”  &c.  That  is  very  neat;  “garden  roller  ” 
a  very  good  term  by  which  to  describe  these  vessels.  It  is  a  pity 
-t  the  system  of  compressed  gas  is  not  more  general ;  I  expect,  how- 
•r,  that  it  will  be  ultimately.  There  seems  to  be  some  difficulty 
E  acipated  as  to  the  heat  produced  in  gas  compression,  it  might  be 
'  rally  useful  to  give  a  word  of  warning  as  to  gas  expansion.  A  com- 
<ssed  gas-holder,  if  allowed  to  give  out  some  considerable  portion  of 
contents  at  a  quick  rate,  would  become  so  cold  as  to  be  almost 
lgerous  to  handle. 

According  to  a  report  of  the  discussion  at  the  Photographic  Society 
•Great  Britain,  on  the  24th  June,  one  of  the  questions  put  forth  at  the 
by  Guilds  examination  was — “What  is  the  cause  of  green  fog?”  I 
•  dd  very  readily  understand  the  question  being  put  as  to  a  cause  ; 
I  t  to  assume,  as  must  have  been  done  if  the  question  were  properly 


reported,  that  there  was  only  one  particular  cause  is  to  assume  what 
most  assuredly  has  never  been  proved,  and  so  the  question  was  a 
misleading  one. 

To  sum  up  photographic  optics  in  a  few  dozen  lines,  and  to  describe 
the  :  Pri.nciple  of  achromatisation  in  a  few  dozen  more,  might  seem  an 

erv  impossible  task  ;  yet  Professor  Rucker,  in  his  lecture  to  the  Leeds 
Photographic  Society,  almost  succeeded  in  doing  this,  and  gave  a 
compact  and  useful  lecture  upon  this  important  subject,  about 
which,  strange  to  say,  there  is  more  ignorance  than  upon  any  other 
in  connection  with  the  art  among  the  general  body  of  photo¬ 
graphers. 

I  observe  in  Recent  Patents  one  for  preparing  prints  for  colouring 
after  a  plan  somewhat  suggestive  of  crystoleum  processes.  I  do  hope  we 
are  not  going  to  have  another  crystoleum  fever.  A  year  ago  nearly  every 
young  lady  in  the  kingdom  was  learning  the  art  and  producing  more 
or  less  (to  herself)  satisfactory  pictures  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rain¬ 
bow.  The  “craze,”  I  am  glad  to  say,  appears  to  have  almost  died  ®ut. 
I  have  a  strong  idea  that  many  ladies  “went  in”  for  crystoleum 
painting  with  the  idea  that  by  paying  a  guinea  or  two  for  lessons  she 
had  learnt  a  profession  which  would  give  her  quite  a  settled  annual 
income.  How  many  have  there  not  been  doomed  to  utter  disappoint- 
]  ment !  People  never  will  believe  that  the  smallest  and  lightest  handi¬ 
crafts  cannot  be  learned  without  practice.  Far  less  likely  is  it  that  the 
power  to  do  artistic  work  can  be  picked  up  in  a  few  weeks’  time. 

Free  Lance. 


FOREIGN  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Dr.  Lohse  on  Isochromatic  Gelatine  Plates. — Observations  on 
the  same  by  Herr  Schumann  and  Herr  Obkrnetter. — Herr 
Albert’s  Claim. 

In  the  Archiv  Dr.  0.  Lohse,  of  Potsdam,  gives  an  account  of  how  he 
prepared  eight  solutions  of  different  strengths  of  eosine,  the  weakest 
containing  but  0-0005  of  a  gramme  of  eosine  to  100  c.c.  of  fluid,  a 
proportion  of  1  :  200,000,  in  which  the  dissolved  eosine  was,  of  course, 
quite  imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  yet  he  found  that  bromide  of 
silver  films  saturated  with  it  were  rendered  perceptibly  more  sensitive 
to  yellow.  This  confirms  Professor  Vogel’s  experiments.  A  little 
ammonia  was  added  to  the  preparatory  solution  of  eosine  and  no  special 
emulsion  was  used,  only  some  ready-made  plates  were  placed  in  a  bath 
containing  the  solutions  of  different  strengths. 

In  a  subsequent  article  Dr.  Lohse  recommends  for  the  same  purpose, 
as  a  substitute  for  eosine  in  the  preparation  of  isochromatic  plates,  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  turmeric  root.  He  found  that  this  extract  did 
better  even  than  eosine,  because  it  acted  also  upon  the  red  part  of  the 
spectrum  and  increased  the  sensitiveness  of  that  part  where  there  was 
a  minimum  action  with  eosine.  The  sensitiveness  to  colour  between 
the  Fraunhofer  lines  D  and  H — that  is,  from -yellow  to  violet — is 
nearly  equal,  being  without  any  great  preponderance  of  action  in  the 
yellow  as  compared  to  blue,  such  as  occurs  in  the  case  of  eosine. 
Dr.  Lohse  is  of  opinion  that  a  mixture  of  eosine  and  tincture  of  tur¬ 
meric  may  be  used  with  advantage  for  staining  plates.  Dr.  Lohse’s 
experimental  plates  were  prepared,  like  his  eosine  plates,  by  placing 
ordinary  gelatine  plates  in  a  bath  of  ten  c.c.  of  water,  ten  c.c.  of 
ammonia  (density  not  given),  and  a  small  quantity  of  alcoholic  extract 
of  turmeric.  The  eosine  series  was  prepared  by  dissolving  in  every 
100  c.c.  of  water  containing  ten  per  cent,  strong  ammonia,  the  follow¬ 
ing  quantities  of  ammonia  : — No.  I.,  0'5  of  a  gramme  ;  No.  II.,  0‘25  of 
a  gramme;  No.  III.,  0T25  of  a  gramme;  No.  IV.,  00G25  of  a  gramme; 
No.  V.,  0‘0313  of  a  gramme;  No.  VI.,  0  0078  of  a  gramme;  No.  VII., 
0  0019  of  a  gramme;  and  No.  VIII.,  as  already  mentioned,  0  0005  of  a 
gramme. 

In  the  Woclienblatt  Herr  Schumann  says  he  has  tried  the  extract 
of  turmeric  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Lohse,  but  got  no  favourable 
results  with  it.  Herr  Obernetter,  who  has  also  been  experimenting 
with  turmeric,  writes  that  the  sensitiveness  to  red  induced  by  it  is  too 
slight.  Elsewhere  [see  page  473]  Dr.  Vogel  rt  commends  a  new  dye, 
which  he  calls  “  azaliue,”  and  which  he  thinks  superior  to  eosine  on 
account  of  its  action  on  the  red  rays. 

A  certain  Dr.  Albert  claims  to  have  used  stained  plates  for  two 
years,  and  scouts  the  idea  of  photographing  through  yellow  glass.  1  he 
negatives  he  has  sent  along  with  coloured  originals  to  the  Archiv  seem 
to  "bear  out  his  assertion;  but  he  gives  no  details  as  to  what  substaucts 
he  has  employed  in  order  to  get  a  truthful  reproduction  of  the  colour*. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


J. SfCRROCK, 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  10,334. — “  Washing  Baths  for  Photographic  Purposes. 

Dundee.—  Dated  July  19,  1884. 

No.  10,370. — “  Washing  Apparatus  for  Negatives.  ’  C.  SrORTZ.  Hassocks 
Gate,  Sussex, — Dated  July  19, 1884. 
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Amateur  Photograph y.  By  D.  J.  Tapley. 

New  York :  S.  W.  Green’s  Son. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  rapid  spread  of  amateur  photography 
in  America  since  the  introduction  of  gelatine  plates  ;  but,  if  American 
amateurs  are  satisfied  with  the  intellectual  food  provided  by  the  author 
of  this  work,  we  fear  they  will  do  little  credit  to  photography.  We  do 
American  amateurs  the  justice  of  believing,  however,  that,  as  a  body, 
they  are  a  little  more  advanced  in  intelligence  than  their  would-be 
instructor  would  seem  to  think. 

The  motto  on  the  title-page  of  the  book  is  “Easy  as  rolling  off  a  log.” 
We  do  not  quarrel  with  the  author  in  adopting  this  motto,  as  we  pre" 
sume  he  alludes  to  the  attainment  of.  his  own  standard  of  efficiency, 
speaking  of  which  he  says  : — 

“After  a  few  months  of  practice  with  no  instructor  except  a  book 
furnished  with  a  cheap  outfit,  I  have  succeeded  in  making  pictures  that 
are  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  myself  and  friends,  and  that  I  am  willing  to 
compare  with  those  of  the  average  professional.” 

And  then  he  straightway  commences  to  write  a  book  of  instruction  ! 

Of  himself  the  author  is  good  enough  to  inform  the  reader  that 
he  was  “just  forty-nine  on  the  22nd  of  last  February,”  and  then  follow 
several  pages  of  “twaddle”  which,  though  they  serve  the  purpose 
of  filling  up,  have  no  earthly  bearing  on  photographic  instruction. 
After  this  he  plunges  in  medicts  res,  and  the  reader  is  indulged  in  a  dis¬ 
sertation  on  photography,  containing  about  as  much  information  as 
would  be  extracted  by  an  intelligent  eight-year- old  schoolboy  from 
a  one-hour’s  discourse  by  a  lecturer  who  had  never  seen  a  dry  plate  in 
his  life.  The  developing  instructions,  for  instance,  are  specially  good, 
and  occupy  eight  lines  of  large  type.  They  are  as  follow  : — 

“The  plate  is  again  covered  from  the  light  and  brought  to  the  ‘dark 
room  ’  (we  use  the  bath  room,  as  we  can  get  plenty  of  water  and  can  easily 
shut  out  the  light),  where,  by  the  light  of  a  red  lantern,  it  is  taken  out  of 
the  plate  holder  and  treated  to  a  simple  chemical  bath  which  changes  what 
was  apparently  a  plain  glass  plate,  covered  with  a  whitish  substance,  into 
a  beautiful  picture."’ 

Verily  it  is  so  simple  that  the  novice  must  think  it  even  easier  and  cer¬ 
tainly  far  pleasanter  than  “  rolling  off  a  log  !  ” 

In  connection  with  printing,  the  author  sagely  remarks  that  “the 
object  of  toning  is  to  clear  up  the  picture,  making  the  whites  white 
and  the  blacks  of  the  particular  dark  shade  that  pleases  the  artist.” 
Also  that  “  the  purpose  of  ‘  fixing’  is  to  neutralise  the  chemicals  that 
are  alterable  by  light  and  make  the  picture  permanent.”  In  this 
chapter  on  printing,  however,  Mr.  Tapley  proves  that  his  “few  months’ 
practice”  have  taught  him  one  thing;  for,  speaking  of  printing,  he 
says — “  and  in  fact  you  may  study  this  branch  for  years  and  still  find 
something  to  learn.”  We  may  add — “  practice  is  better  than  pre¬ 
cept.” 

But  we  need  go  no  further  in  showing  how  the  pages  are  filled  with¬ 
out  affording  a  glimmer  of  information  that  a  learner  could  find  of  any 
use.  But  we  may  conclude  with  a  remarkable  instance  of  how  the 
“learner”  may  be  led  astray.  Under  the  head  of  “  Actinometer 
Tests”  we  have  the  following  precious  statement : — 

“  The  ‘actinometer’  is  a  hydrometer  for  testing  density  of  fluids,  having 
a  scale  which  indicates  the  number  of  grains  to  the  fluid  ounce.  Thus  a 
solution  of  50  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce  of  water  allows  the 
actinometer  to  sink  to  the  figure  50,  and  the  solution  is  said  to  be  ‘  fifty 
grains  strong.  ’  ” 

In  this  attempt  at  authorship  Mr.  Tapley  has  no  doubt  succeeded 
to  his  oivn  satisfaction  ;  but  then  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  very  easily 
satisfied.  We  have  devoted  so  much  space  to  the  matter  as  a  protest 
against  the  combination  of  ignorance  and  effrontery  that  induces  a  man 
after  “a  few  months’  practice”  to  set  himself  up  as  a  teacher  of  his 
fellows.  If  the  book  be  utterly  worthless  as  an  instructor  we  can,  at 
least,  recommend  it  to  our  numerous  American  subscribers  as  affording 
for  its  size  a  very  large  amount  of  comic  reading,  and,  being  well  got  up 
and  profusely  illustrated,  the  first  edition  may  go  off  successfully.  By 
that  time,  perhaps,  Mr.  Tapley  will  have  begun  to  learn  that  neither 
photography  nor  book  writing  is  quite  so  “easy  as  rolling  off  a  log.” 

- - - ♦— - 

JIRRtttgs  of  tutus. 

THOTOGRAPHrC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

At  the  technical  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  Tuesday,  the  22nd  inst., 
the  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  J.  Spiller,  F.C.S. 

Tn  the  course  of  some  observations  upon  the  necessity  of  having  correct 
reports  of  the  transactions  of  the  Society,  the  Chairman  remarked  that  a 


curious  instance  of  inaccurate  r<  porting  had  recently  occurred 
account  contained  in  a  technical  scientific  journal,  where  Profeown-  l? 
lcod  had  been  described  as  having  exhibits  i 
registration  of  sunshine  by  means  n|  a  water  len>,  t i . •  •  fact  |„  j|1(, 
apparatus  had  been  exhibited,  and  the  lens  which  wiu  i  v,' 

ordinary  glass i  one,  and  not  a  globe  of  water,  which  would  be  unsui  t" 
from  its  liability  to  burst  with  frost. 

;  Mr-  Annan  (of  the  firm  of  T.  and  R.  Annan,  of  Glasgow) 
invitation  of  the  Chairman,  exhibited  a  series  of  examples  of  the  i .1  8 
engraving  process  (Klic’s),  as  carried  out  by  that  firm.  The  prints  u.  ’< 
a  very  varied  character,  including  copies  of  paint,  j 

scapes,  interiors,  and  portraits.  Amongst  the  lattei  v,.  M  j 

examples.  One  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleugli  strongly  recalled  the  fine  ,,  (j 
on  salted  paper  produced  twenty-five  years  ago  by  Messrs.  H, mn-ili  i 
Kent. 

Mr.  M  .  M.  Ashman  showed  four  negatives  taken  on  plates  of  the  „ 
batch  and  similarly  exposed,  but  developed  by  different  methods.  No.  |  k 
developed  with  pyro.,  sulphurous  acid,  and  alkali,  on  the  plan  recoimiiui  ] 
by  air.  Monro  in  the  April  number  of  the  Photographic  Tunes.  No.  2  i 
developed  with  the  usual  quantities  of  pyro.,  ammonia,  and  bromide."  , 

3  was  like  No.  1,  but  with  ammonia  substituted  for  the  alkali  recoin  men 
No.  4  was  with  Newton’s  latest  formula  containing  formic  acid.  1[); 
Ashman)  thought  that  No.  1  gave  the  best  result,  and  then  No.  }.  ,\L 
lie  considered  to  be  ten  times  over-exposed.  As  to  the  time  occiipb  , 
developing:  No.  1  had  taken  two  minutes  and  No.  4  ten  minutes.  I 

Mr.  W.  E.  DEBKNHAM  inquired  whether  he  was  t.,  imd>Tstand  that  • 
use  of  No.  3  developer  would  allow  an  image  to  be  brought  out  with  ■ 
tenth  the  exposure  required  by  the  others. 

Mr.  Ashman  said  scarcely  that,  but  that  it  was  a  mixture  wll 
required  a  restrainer,  and  did  not  work  properly  without  it. 

Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis  thought  that  the  image  produced  by  Nil* 
the  ordinary  developer,  was  the  best.  Ho  found  that  ho  got  the 
results  in  developing  from  using  twice  as  much  bromide  as  pyro. ;  bn 
hot  weather,  such  as  that  experienced  recently,  he  considered  fourti  t 
as  much  bromide  as  pyro.  better  still. 

Mr.  Ashman  inquired  whether  any  other  member  had  had  any  t: 
rience  with  formic  acid  in  the  developer. 

Mr.  T.  Bolas  observed  that  with  the  small  quantity  used  by  Mr.  N 
ton  the  effect  was  probably  inappreciable. 

The  Chairman  asked  Mr.  Ashman  to  give  the  formula  in  full. 

Mr.  Ashman  did  so.  [It  will  be  found  in  our  issue  of  the  1 1th  inst. 
the  report  of  a  meeting  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photogra; : 
Association.] 

Mr.  Davis  said  that  M.  Audra  had  recently  recommended  the  use  , 
two-per-cent,  solution  of  water-glass  for  a  substratum  for  gelatine  negati  , 
as  a  preventive  of  frilling,  and  as  causing  the  emulsion  to  How  free)}  i 
the  surface.  He  intended  experimenting  with  it  himself,  and  \\<  1 
report  results  at  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  knew  of  one  commercial  plate-maker  who  prepared  « 
plates  in  that  manner,  and  used  no  chrome  alum  in  the  emulsion.  It  \( 
therefore,  probably  efficacious  in  preventing  frilling. 

A  question  was  read: — “What  is  the  use  and  value  of  the  addition 
alkaline  citrates  to  the  developer  ?” 

Mr.  Debenham  remarked  that  when  the  use  of  citrate  in  the  devel  i‘ 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  G.  Watmough  Webster  it  was  in  order  to  ovorc  « 
over-exposure.  It  seemed,  therefore,  probable  that  when  it  was  einpk ! 
a  linger  exposure  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Cowan  had  found  that  a  plate  exposed  six  times  too  much  cam  > 
with  citrate  undistinguishable  from  one  that  had  received  the  cor  c 
exposure. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Donkin  had  found  a  similar  effect  with  ten  times  the  pr  r 
exposure. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  discussion  of  this  question  should  be  adjoui  l 
till  the  next  meeting,  and  the  Chairman  expressed  a  hope  that  meiri  [i 
would  experiment  in  the  meantime  and  report  thereon. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATE 
At  the  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  17th  instant,  the  chair  * 
occupied  by  Mr.  A.  Cowan. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Hare,  on  behalf  of  Messrs.  J.  and  H.  Dale  and  Co.,  sho1 1 
a  studio  clock  having  a  large  seconds  hand  which,  in  the  ordinary  v  , 
was  out  of  gear,  and  did  not  move  with  the  other  hand,  but  stood  at  z  ■ 
By  means  of  a  Leclanche  battery  the  clock  was  in  electrical  connection  \  i 
one  of  Cowan’s  double  drop-shutters.  When  the  exposure  was  commen  ■ 
by  the  fall  of  the  first  dropping  piece,  the  seconds  hand  was  thrown  i  1 
gear  and  continued  to  move  until  the  exposure  was  terminated  by  the 
of  the  second  dropping  piece,  which  closed  the  lens.  This  movement  th: 
the  hand  out  of  gear  again,  and  it  returned  to  zero  in  readiness  for  the  n  - 
exposure. 

Mr.  W.  Ayres  passed  round  some  prints  from  negatives  taken 
gelatine  plates  during  a  recent  professional  tour  through  Scotland.  1 ; 
subjects  were  of  the  most  varied  character,  including  landscapes,  intern 
and  boats  in  motion,  &c.  Mr.  Ayres  also  showed  a  tool  made  for  cutt  ' 
circles  out  of  ebonite. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  showed  two  pairs  of  prints  made  in  April  last.  ( 
of  each  had  been  kept  covered  up  in  envelopes ;  the  others  had  b; 
exposed  in  show  cases.  The  latter,  although  not  exactly  faded,  had  chans 
in  tone,  becoming  decidedly  redder.  This  was  attributed  to  the  jo> 
action  of  the  light  and  exposure  to  atmospheric  influences. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  thought  that  so  far  the  change  was  an  improveme 

Other  members  spoke  of  having  noticed  a  rapid  change  in  prints  that  h 
been  exposed  in  certain  positions,  such  as  railway  stations,  where  damp  h 
had  access  to  them. 
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auestion  was  asked  as  to  whether  particulars  had  been  received  of 
mthod  of  producing  gelatino-chloride  opals  employed  in  obtaining  the 
hown  at  the  previous  meeting, 
e  Secretary  replied  that  they  had  not. 


Ti 


VERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION, 
members  of  this  Society  enjoyed  an  excursion  in  Shropshire  last  week, 
r  the  guidance  of  their  Hon.  Secretary,  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer, 
ar ting  in  carriages  from  Shrewsbury,  the  first  stage  of  the  journey 
d  at  Condover.  Here  the  centres  of  attraction  were  the  church,  the 
idid  Elizabethan  mansion  of  Colonel  Kennard,  and  Condover  House — 
ixtremely  beautiful  black  and  white  building  of  the  13tli  century. 
;  Carr  very  kindly  showed  the  beauties  and  curiosities  of  the  interior 
ie  visitors,  and  large  numbers  of  negatives  were  taken  here  and  at  the 

drive  of  a  few  miles  to  Pitchford  followed,  and,  with  the  permission  of 
nel  Cotes,  very  fine  pictures  were  obtained  of  the  old  hall  and  church, 
re  next  halting- j dace  of  the  party  was  Acton  Burnell,  where  there  is  a 
fj]  ruin  of  a  building  in  which  Edward  I.  held  a  parliament  in  1283;  but 
n,  egatives  were  taken,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  pushing  on  to  Wenlock. 
he  drive  over  Wenlock  edge,  and  the  magnificent  panorama  from  the 
e,  were  greatly  enjoyed.  But  the  culminating  pleasure  of  the  day  was 
f(  id  in  the  ruins  of  Wenlock  Abbey.  These  abound  in  artistic  “bits,” 
ai  the  abbot’s  house,  occupied  by  Mr.  Gaskell,  M.P.,  supplied  as  fine  a 
Jject  of  this  class  as  could  be  found. 

.bout  a  hundred  negatives  were  taken  during  the  day,  and  the  only 
thgs  to  mar  the  enjoyment  of  the  excursion  were  the  necessarily  short 
o'  ’§  at  each  spot,  and,  last  but  not  least,  the  difficulty  of  finding  trains 
a  places  for  Birkenhead  in  the  terribly-congested  state  of  the  traffic  at 
Dewsbury.  But,  in  spite  of  all  the  drawbacks  of  the  day,  it  was  cou¬ 
ghed  to  have  been  the  pleasantest  and  most  profitable,  from  a  photo- 
p  phic  point  of  view,  of  this  season’s  excursions  of  the  Association. 


INEWCASTLE-ONTYNE  AND  NORTHERN  COUNTIES’ 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

f  E  third  of  the  current  year’s  series  of  outdoor  meetings  of  this  Society 
i-s  held  on  Saturday  afternoon  last,  the  19th  inst.,  at  Dilston,  near 
( 'bridge-on-Tyne.  The  ruined  Hall  at  this  romantic  spot  was  formerly 
a  of  the  residences  of  the  ill-fated  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  and  it,  to- 
t  her  with  its  surrounding  picturesque  scenery,  has  oftentimes  formed  a 
bpy  subject  for  artists  of  all  kinds — the  wielders  of  pen,  pencil,  brush, 
:  l  photographic  lens  alike. 

dr.  E.  Goold,  of  Elswick  Lodge,  Newcastle,  was  the  loader  of  the  expe- 
( ion,  and  under  a  propitious  sun  and  sky  a  fair  number  of  plates  were 
nosed,  and  have  since  turned  out  satisfactorily.  Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson,  of 
j  xham,  with  characteristic  hospitality,  entertained  the  members  to  a 
f  istantial  tea,  and  afterwards  showed  them  through  his  large  studio  of 
1  itographic  views,  which  for  variety  and  good  workmanship  are  equally 
;  nirable.  Altogether  the  gathering  was  most  agreeable. 

[he  next  outdoor  meeting  will  be  held  at  By  well,  on  Wednesday,  the 
August,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  E.  Dodds,  Low  Fell,  Gateshead. 


I .  HELENS  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  PURSUIT  OF  SCIENCE, 
LITERATURE,  AND  ART. 

Photographic  Sectiox. 

meeting  of  this  Section  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the'  25th  ult. ,— Mr. 
lather  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Brook  exhibited  his  new  84  X  64  camera,  by  W.  Watson  and  Sons, 
'ndon,  with  Ross’s  symmetrical  lens,  which  was  very  much  admired. 

Mr.  Lees  presented  the  Section  with  an  illuminated  copy  of  the  rules, 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Air.  Lees  for  his  presentation. 

Mr.  Brook  showed  about  a  dozen  negatives  of  views  taken  at  Lymm. 
iree  of  these,  which  should  have  been  the  best,  were  fogged.  An 
[uisitive  young  lady  at  the  above  place  opened  the  slides  to  see  the 
itures  whilst  Mr.  Brook  was  in  the  next  room.  He  (Air.  Brook)  will 
‘k  the  bag  in  future.  The  rest  were  very  good,  including  two  negatives 
three  St.  Helens  celebrities,  namely,  the  most  corpulent  men  in  town, 
lose  total  weight  was  980  pounds. 

The  Chairman  described  some  experiments  he  had  been  making  with 
iled  and  cold  emulsion-making.  He  was  not  very  successful  with  the 
Id,  and  was  now  more  than  ever  a  disciple  of  the  boiling,  process. 

After  the  inspection  of  a  number  of  prints  and  chemical  photographs 
■otby  Air.  Sherlock’s  new  process)  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


BERLIN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  CULTIVATION  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


t 


IIS  Society  met  on  the  6th  June, — Professor  H.  W.  Vogel  in  the  chair. 
Dr.  Liesegang  forwarded  a  copy  of  his  work  On  Silver  Printing  and 
darging,  and  the  Collodion  Process. 

The  Chairman  then  read  a  circular  received  from  the  Northampton 
useum  authorities  regarding  the  prospective  International  Photographic 
'diibition,  to  be  held  there  from  the  middle  of  December. 

An  unusually  good  photograph  by  electric  light,  by  Herr  Kurtz,  of  New 
ork,  was  shown  and  favourably  commented  upon. 

Herr^QuiDDE  inquired  whether  most  light  was  lost  through  diffusion  by 
err  Kurtz’s  system  of  electric  lighting,  or  by  absorption  by  the  paper 
nector  through  Air,  Vanderweyde’s  system. 


kJrhe  9H*-iIPfAN  rLeplied  that  he  thou&ht  Herr  Kurtz’s  system  was  the 
data  to°go  b6  fcW° 5  bUt  that  WaS  merely  his  “apreBSion,  as  lie  had  no  exact 

Herr  . loop  suggested  replacing  the  tissue  paper  or  ground  glass  which 

kf  Hie,  lailr  ?  directed  towards  the  sitter  by  ribbed 
glass,  w  hich  would  absorb  less  light. 

The  Chairman  showed  some  lichtdrucks  of  photographs,  by  Id-  new 
process,  of  the  colour  scale,  and  then  spoke  of  his  endeavour-'  to  render 
gelatine  plates  sensitive  to  yellow,  &c.  He  had  prepared  ...  new  dv«-  which, 
m  consequence  of  its  resemblance  to  the  bloom  of  azalia-.  In-  .-all-d  “u/adn  ” 
it  had  a  very  good  effect  upon  gelatine  plates  and  upon  dry  collodion  ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  very  useable  with  wet  collodion.  Herr 
Ubemetter  had  already  tried  it  upon  his  emulsion,  and  had  v.nt  him  (tin- 
Lnairman)  two  sample  plates  stained  with  it.  The  plates  were  shown  and 
were  copies  of  oil  paintings,  which  showed  in  the  most  striking  manner  the 
action  ot  1  rofessor  Vogel’s  dye.  Herr  Obernetter  wrote  that  le-  had  al.-o 
tried  these  sta l ned  plates  when  taking  landscapes, and  had  secured  Burprising 
results.  J  he  superiority  of  the  azalin  plates  was  most  striking  in  the  car 
ot  red  and  also  of  green,  the  latter  acting  too  powerfully  upon  cosine, 
iwo  sample  negatives  of  the  colour  scale,  taken  upon  a  plate  stained  with 
eosme  and  with  azalin,  showed  this  strikingly. 

Herr  SoHum-HBNCKE  showed  a  gelatine  plate  intensified  with  Heir 
Anders  blue  intensifies  The  intensification  proceeded  very  smoothly  but 
he  could  not  tell  them  what  the  formula  was,  as  Herr  Anders  had  ap¬ 
plied  for  a  patent,  which  had  not  yet  been  granted  ;  but  it  was  idei 
m  principle  with  Dr.  Eder’s  blue  intensifier  for  collodion  plates,  that  the 
validity  of  a  patent  for  it  might  be  questioned. 

Herr  Roloff  read  a  small  pamphlet  written  by  him  and  intended  Ur  the 
general  public  - What  One  Should  Z)o  at  the  Photographer's.  It  is  intended 
for  distribution,  and  contains  hints  as  to  the  clioiceof  a  suitable  costume.  &c. 

This  concluded  the  business,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


domspmtlienre. 

THE  ETHOXO-LIAIE  LIGHT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— So  far  from  the  ether-oxygen  lime  light  having  been 
“popular”  here  at  the  time  I  applied  for  a  patent  in  connection  therewith, 
I  believe  it  was  not  used  by  anyone  in  this  country.  I  had  never  heard  <■  f 
it,  and  believed  that  I  was  the  first  to  pass  oxygen  through  any  kind  >.f 
chamber  containing  ether  and  connected  with  a  blow-pipe. 

The  claims  in  my  original  application  for  a  patent  covered  all  this,  and 
when  I  discovered  my  mistake  (while  looking  over  a  file  of  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  at  the  Franklin  Institute),  I  wrote  to  the 
patent  office  examiners,  calling  their  attention  to  the  publication,  and 
amending  my  specification  and  claims  to  cover  only  what  was  unquestion¬ 
ably  my  own. 

Anyone  who  visits  the  U.S.  Patent  Office  may  examine  the  record  of 
proceedings  in  the  case,  and  see  that  I  did  this  before  the  examiners  had 
taken  any  action  on  my  application,  and  that  they  then  allowed  the  patent 
without  making  a  single  objection  to  my  claims.  Even  now,  I  have  not 
heard  of  anybody  in  this  country  who  uses  the  ether-oxygen  light  with  any 
other  than  my  patented  apparatus.  One  who  tried  to  use  the  “wash-bottle 
generator”  had  an  explosion  which  frightened  him  so  badly  that  he  was 
afraid  to  try  even  my  apparatus  for  some  time;  but  he  now  uses  it  and 
praises  it. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  it  would  be  un¬ 
kind  to  make  it  appear  that  I  tried  to  secure  for  myself  any  credit  which 
was  justly  due  to  the  English  inventor. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

702,  Chestnut-street ,  Philadelphia,  U.S. A.,  Fred.  E.  Ives. 

July  11, 1884. 

ROYAL  CORNWALL  POLYTECHNIC  SOCIETY'S  EXHIBITION 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Allow  me  to  remind  intending  exhibitors  at  the  above 
exhibition  that  pictures  for  exhibition  must  not  arrive  later  than  August 
5th,  at  the  Polytechnic  Hall,  Falmouth. 

I  shall  be  most  happy  to  supply  prospectuses  and  forms  of  entry,  which 
must  be  filled  up  at  once. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Wm.  Brooks. 

Laurel  Villa,  Wray  Park,  Eeigatc,  July  22,  1884. 

- ♦ - 

OXYHYDROGEN  EXPLOSIONS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Referring  to  Air.  Lewis  Wright’s  observations,  under  the 
above  heading,  in  last  week’s  issue  :  he  asks  for  a  case  in  which  an  explosion 
has  taken  place,  through  dust  in  the  bag.  1  take  the  liberty  of  stating  an 
incident  which  happened  a  short  time  back  to  a  Air.  Dallen  (whom  I  have 
not  asked  if  he  has  any  objection  to  my  mentioning  his  name,  but  have  no 
doubt  for  the  information  of  those  interested  in  the  matter  lie  has  not). 

The  accident  was  peculiar.  Shortly  after  commencing  his  lecture  isav 
about  ten  minutes,  more  or  less)  he  perceived  the  oxygen  bag  in  flames, 
but  nothing  whatever  to  indicate  the  cause.  Air.  Dallen  asked  me  if  l 
could  tell  him  the  cause,  but  I  could  only  surmise  the  following:  Th-  bag, 
when  being  placed  between  the  pressure- boards,  was  shaken,  so  that  the  (  'ar¬ 
ticles  of  dust  or  canvas  were  heaped,  so  to  speak,  before  the  tap.  This 
dust  would  float  or  be  blown  up  to  the  nipple,  and  there  get  lighti  i.  the 
oxygen  supporting  its  combustion.  These  particles  of  dust  may  be  con¬ 
ceived  (with  the  help  of  the  oxygen)  to  have  ignited  each  other,  and 
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thereby,  as  a  train  of  gunpowder,  carry  the  light  from  the  jet  to  the  bag, 
firing  the  latter  (causing  no  explosion,  there  being  insufficient  dust 
floating),  until  the  oxygen  was  consumed. 

The  pumice,  or  tin  safety-chamber,  if  used  in  this  case,  would  have 
screened  the  dust,  and  hence  have  saved  the  bag. — I  am,  yours,  «kc., 

33,  Balaclava-road,  Bermondsey ,  July,  21,  1884.  R.  R.  Beard. 

— — 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY:  ITS  REPORTS  AND  THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, —I  must  once  again  beg  to  trespass  upon  the  Editors’  space 
in  reference  to  this  matter ;  and  1  also  ask  that  they  will  not  cut  out  any 
portion  of  this  letter — the  last*  with  which  I  shall  probably  trouble  them 
for  some  time. 

First,  as  regards  the  Editors’  remarks.  If  at  any  time  a  statement  should 
be  published  that  the  Editors  .think  or  wrote  that  which  they  did  not 
think  or  write,  should  they  expostulate  and  explain  we  shall  all  know 
that  they  are  “airing”  their  “little  grievances;’’  and  we  shall  have  been 
taught  how  to  pity,  no  less  than  to  despise,  their  weakness  in  so  doing. 
But,  of  course,  the  Editors  are  above  so  great  a  display  of  weakness  :  they 
are  above  implications,  and  above  caring  for  what  any  may  think  of  them. 
They  are  above  caring  even  for  their  own  ideas.  Large-minded  Editors  ! 
If  the  Editors  had  not  only  refe  rred  to  my  original  letter,  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Parent  Societjq  but  had  also  looked  up  what  they  had 
written  in  an  article  upon  it,  they  might  have  seen  in  what  the  “mis- 
X'epresentation”  consisted. 

Before  I  proceed  let  me,  in  answer  to  the  Editors  and  Mr.  W.  E. 
Debenham,  dispose  of  this  word  “misrepresentation.”  Mark,  I  have  accused 
none  of  wilfully  misrepresenting  me.  I  wrote  “  misrepresented,  or  misread. 
Now,  misrepresentation  might  be  due  either  to  misreading,  to  forgetfulness 
or  inattention  to  what  had  been  read,  or  to  wilful  misstatement.  The 
latter,  of  course,  would  be  highly  culpable  and  dishonourable  ;  the  others 
are  comparatively  venial  sins.  If  a  man  writes  that  which  is  not  the  case, 
does  he  not  “ misrepresent ”• — not  wilfully  it  may  be?  However,  1  do  not 
wish  to  discuss  the  precise  meaning  of  the  word,  though  I  hold  that  my 
view  is  correct ;  and  I  shall  not  quarrel  with  any  should  thej^  take  a 
different  view,  but  shall  content  myself  by  simply  stating  that  I  inferred 
no  toilful  “misrepresentation.” 

To  return  to  the  Editors,  who  cannot  discover  “  the  slightest  ground  for 
the  charge  (sic)  of  misrepresentation.”  The  Editors,  in  their  leading 
article  (June  13th),  unquestionably  make  it  appear  that  I  object  to  “con¬ 
densation  of  a  speaker’s  remarks  while  still  retaining  his  sense,”  whereas  I 
really  object  to  incorrect  statements  and  to  total  omissions  of  matter.  My 
exact  words  are  “errors  and  omissions.”!  If  the  Editors  will  quote 
verbally  any  portion  of  my  letter  they  will  fail  to  make  it  appear  that  I 
meant  what  they  state  or  insinuate  I  meant.  I  lay  no  value  on  a  general 
and  loose  statement;  neither  do  I  consider  that  those  who  “trail  red 
herrings  across  the  scent,”  as  some  of  the  writers  do,  are  worthy  of  much 
attention.  What  do  my  readers  think?  Is  it  not  most  convincing  and 
fairest  to  face  each  statement  boldly,  fairly,  and  squarely,  burking  nothing, 
avoiding  nothing,  and  thinking  nothing  that  has  been  put  forward  un¬ 
worthy  of  comment?  Do  not  my  readers  agree  that  the  high-handed, 
“  superior-to-that-kind-of-thing,”  style  is  but  a  poor  substitute  for  solid 
argument  ? 

Why  I  should  ever  have  been  represented  as  making  an  attack  upon  the 
“  weekly  periodicals  ”  (it  seems  to  me  that  this  view  has  been  taken)  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  conceive.  In  times  past  I  have  done  my  share  in  supporting 
the  weekly  periodicals — especially  this  Journal — with  my  pen;  and  I  have 
been  told  that  my  contributions  were  valued,  but,  perhaps,  this  was  “all 
humbug.”  I  have  received  no  remuneration;  have  accepted  no  remunera¬ 
tion  when  offered;  and  have,  as  events  have  shown,  received  but  little 
credit  or  acknowledgment — at  least  from  most  quarters.  I  am  sure  my 
conduct  towards  the  “  weekly  periodicals  ”  has  shown  me  anything  but  a 
detractor  and  attacker  of  them.  I  only  value  truth — more  especially  when 
the  “truth  ”  applies  to  myself;  and  in  this  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  blamed.  I 
would  have  the  reports  of  the  Society  correct,  and  I  would  have  the  photo¬ 
graphic  periodicals  also  correct.  What  sin  is  there  in  this?  And  what 
harm  is  there  in  pointing  out  how  one  honestly  believes  the  end  might  be 
attained?  One  writer  (I  do  not  wonder  he  is  ashamed  of  his  name  appear¬ 
ing)  insinuates— or  am  I  “misrepresenting”  him? — that  my  “photo¬ 
graphic  ideas  do  not  soar  any  higher  than  bartering  or  exchanging.” 
What  a  mean  “red  herring”  that  sentence  is!  Of  course  it  was 
apparent  to  any  one  than  by  “bartering”  an  exchange  of  ideas 
was  meant.  Was  it  likely  that  I  could  have  intended  to  say  that 
any  of  the  members  communed  thus: — “If  you  will  tell  me  how  to 
do  so  and  so,  I  will  in  return  give  you  my  method,”  &c.  ?  Certainly  not. 
“Ideas,”  whether  “luminous”  or  otherwise,  do  not,  however,  generally 
emanate  from  one  individual  only  at  any  photographic  meeting;  and  sooner 
or  later  all  members  become  givers  and  receivers  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
How  eloquent  in  encouragement  are  these  words  of  the  anonymous  gentle¬ 
man  to  those  who,  knowing  what  I  have  freely  given,  intend  to  follow  in 
my  steps,  or,  indeed,  to  surpass  me,  which,  of  course,  many  may  readily 
do  !  Now  I  may  be  wrong,  and  there  may  be  generous  spirits  who  are  above 
so  soi'did  (?)  motives;  but  I  am  strongly  of  opinion,  the  said  anonymous 
writer  notwithstanding,  that  the  great  bulk  of  members  attending  meetings 
of  societies  do  so  quite  as  much  with  the  object  of  learning  as  with  the 
object  of  imparting  knowledge  to  others.  These  value  the  meetings  on 
account  of  the  interchange  of  information.  Though  it  is  more  gratifying  or 
“blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,”  still  a  little  of  both  giving  and  receiving 
is  generally  conceded  to  be  most  beneficial.  But  I  am  sure  some  readers 
i  find  I  must  reply  to  a  portion  of  Mr.  Debenham’s  letter, 
t  These  words  were  explained  most  fully  in  my  letter  published  in  the  same  number 
Duly  11th)  in  which  the  editorial  note  to  which  I  refer  appeared. 
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will  blame  me  for  wasting  words  upon  so  good  a  specimen  of  k  ,1 
hair-splitter  and  herring-trail, -r.  ‘  °  M1 

I  turn  with  greater  pleasure  to  Mr.  A.  Pringle's  letter.  J  am  hui  ri 
not  inteild  to  convey  any  such  meaning  as  that  Mr.  Bring. e  pb\|?| 
twofold  part — “  paying  his  guinea  with  one  hand  a  ■  1  ... 
with  the  other.”  I  did  not  refer  to  him.  Were  tlieiv  n  ,t  m,  E* 
writers  to  whom  I  might  allude  without  his  finding  the  neces-f? 
attaching  my  words  to  himself?  On  the  contrary,  I  consider  .Mr. 
an  honest  and  straightforward  writer,  who,  like  myself,  when  lie  th  L  ■ 
a  certain  way  and  opportunity  offers,  states  his  ideas  boldly  an 
j  courtesy.  If  Mr.  Pringle  differs  from  me,  by  all  lm-ans  1,-1  liin'uj 
j  others  also;  I  am  sure  I  shall  have  no  complaint  again  t  him.  X  hil 
wish  to  thrust  my  ideas  down  peoples  throats;  neither  lias  Mr.  p K 
We  only  desire  that  each  writer,  who  writes  courteously,  may  tl 
courteous  treatment  and  fair  and  open  criticism.  But  Mr.  IVmy]  a 
concede  that  I  must  defend  myself ;  and  when  lie  “  misr,  pies,  i" 

.  “misstated” — or  what  you  will— my  words,  was  it  not  most  natui  n’(j 
i  proper  that  I  should  make  the  statement  respecting  his  letter  1 
Whatever  may  not  have  been  plain  in  my  original  J«-tt<-i  I  have  a 
plain  since;  and  I  do  not  understand  why  a  simple  sugg,  -tion,  li  j- 
and  courteously  expressed,  should  have  raised  so  polemical  a  spirit  ^ 
Editors  and  in  certain  of  their  correspondents-  more  especially  the  1  C 
for  the  former  have  a  certain  literary  amour  propre,  which  i>  mily  n.Lj 
after  all.  But  I  do  think  that  the  Editors  might  have  discus ^ 
alone,  my  proposal  in  a  rather  more  amicable  spirit. 

As  to  Mr.  \V.  E.  Debenham:  lie  is  even  more  incorrigible  than  V, 
Pringle.  I  believe  Mr.  Debenham  really  likes  someone  to  “trea  n 
the  tail  of  his  coat.”  But  no;  I  did  not  include  Air.  Debenham  a 
“the  other  writers.”  I  did  not  write  “all  the  other  writers;"  1|I  * 
acknowledge  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  written  “like  m,.  ,f 
the  other  writers.”  However,  I  may  state  also  to  Mr.  Debenham  u 
there  are  two  kinds  of  “misrepresentation” — inadvertent  and  wilful,  jg 
we  are  getting  into  the  stage  of  straw-splitting  and  etymology  general!  'i 
may  remark,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  exact  and  critical,  that  Chun 
Etymological  Dictionary  has  it  that  “misrepresent”  means  to  nyi  h 
incorrectly,  and  that  “represent  ”  means  to  describe.  According  to  Chm 
then,  I  have  merely  stated  that  my  meaning  was  “incorrectly  descril  F 
and  that  is  what  1  meant.* 

Will  Mr.  Debenham  undertake  to  say  that  the  reporters  always  “J  < 
down  the  speaker’s  actual  words,”  even  so  far  as  photographic  gather* 
are  concerned  ?  Of  course,  I  know  that  sentences  or  a  whole  statei  It 
may  sometimes  be  taken  down  verbatim.  But,  even  then,  we  do  not,  >i 
see  the  result,  as  Mr.  Debenham  himself  owns ;  the  words  are  “  j.  I 
densed.”  What  I  thought  my  words  would  convey  to  the  intelli  t 
reader  is  this: — That  since  the  present  reports  are  seldom  in  the  ac  1 
words  of  the  speaker,  but  in  those  of  the  reporter,  who  “condenses”  1 1 
prunes,  so  little  harm  could  follow  from  permitting  the  speaker  to  use  hm 
words  he  did  not  actually  utter,  but  which  embody  his  meaning.  la* 
quite  at  one  with  Mr.  Debenham  in  acknowledging  that  the  “slip  syst  ’ 
is  not  perfect.  Very  few  “systems ’’are  so;  but  it  seemed  to  me  (and  1 1 
I  presume,  is  also  the  opinion  of  those  who  inaugurated  the  system)  r,  I 
i  there  is  more  chance  of  an  indifferent  or  inaudible  speaker  knowing  “vt 
he  said”  than  that  the  reporters  should  rightly  divine  his  meaning.  I 
Debenham  must  not  omit  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  h;  i 
“system,”  if  a  speaker  is  incorrectly  reported  (I  must  not  write  ?»  f 
ported!),  he  must  wait,  as  in  the  case  to  which  Mr.  Debenham  so  p,| 
nently  alludes,  until  the  next  number  of  the  Journal  before  the  error 
;  omission  can  be  put  right.  Which  is  the  greater  evil.  Let  us  form 
own  opinions  and  .state  them,  if  we  will,  amicably. 

Mr.  Debenham  will  excuse  me  if  I  suggest  that  writing  of  the  “  appal  L 
task  of  digesting  and  replying  ”  to  my  letter  does  not  come  fitly  from  1 1 
j  self.  He  must  remember  that  on  the  last  occasion  I  had  no  fewer  thai  !- 
different  writers’  statements  to  deal  with,  and  I  did  not  appear  to  wi- 
pass  over  or  to  avoid  replying  to  all  the  statements  put  forward.  Doe-  ; 
Mr.  Debenham  write  at  nearly  or  quite  as  great  length  when  dealing  ' 
a  single  writer  or  controversial  subject?  And  I  do  not  blame  him.  M  I 
writers  worth  reading  will  like  to  make  a  complete  statement  satlsfac  1 
to  themselves  ;  it  is  hard  to  omit  any  point  which  may  seem  to  eluci 
one’s  meaning.  Why  is  there  not  more  forbearance  and  fellow-feeling 
do  not  advocate  “honest  statements”  of  this  kind;  the  bluntness  of 
Quaker  to  me  seems  unnecessary.  There  are  some  things  one  may  i 
think  but  cannot  with  civilised  decency  express.  Still,  the  fault  is  but 
common,  and  we  are  few  of  us  quite  free  from  it.  Mr.  Debenham  rai 
another  matter  into  which  I  have  not  space  in  this  letter  to  enter. 

I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  conceive  why  “A  Member  ”  finds  fault  v 
!  me  for  not  leaving  the  main  question  and  for  not  modifying  my  previ 
j  arguments.  Surely  “  A  Member”  might  perceive  that  I  had  enough  t, 
j  to  disentangle  my  words  and  to  represent  them  clearly  after  the  maul 
|  they  had  received.  Besides,  surely  a  man  with  many  or  “new  argumen 
’  has  often  not  one  to  stand  upon.  I  take  my  stand  upon  my  original  stf 
ments,  elucidated  as  they  are  by  my  subsequent  letter  to  this  Journal, 
do  not  think  “A  Member”  is  just  in  writing  that  my  letter  is  “an  extj 
sion  of  what  teas  said  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  what  was  intended  to 
said  ” — at  least  not  in  the  sense  he  means.  My  letter  was  plain  enough  a 
perfectly  grammatical,  and  need  not  have  been  misunderstood.  I  did  i 
attempt  to  make  it  “plain  enough  for  the  meanest  comprehension  ”  unti 
found  I  had  to  waste  space  by  doing  so  in  these  columns.  “  A  Membe 
does  not  state  how  the  Council  could  “come  down”  upon  him  had 
backed  his  opinions  by  his  name.  Such  a  matter  would  be  beyond  t 
cognisance  of  the  Council  as  a  body,  and  I  much  doubt  whether  a 
member  of  it  would  attempt  or  wish  to  be  “  down  on  ”  any  ordinary  mend: 

-Mr.  Debenham  himself  states  (June  20th)  that  “  on  more  than  one  occasion” 
has  been  misrepresented  in  the  “corrected  reports.”  Therefore  “I  thank  thee,  J 
Debenham,  ‘for  teaching  me’  the  significance  of  ‘this  word.’”  But  ponder,  1 
Debenham :  “  misrepresentation  is  a  serious  charge.”  Thus  are  we  “  hoist  ”  with  o 
I  “own  petard!” 


r 
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ado  general  and  perfectly  legitimate  proposals.  Personal  attacks 
of  course,  be  resented;  and  some  of  the  writers  do  seem  to  have 
sailing  rather  close  to  the  wind.”  No  wonder,  under  such  coudi- 
>  they  prefer  to  conceal  their  names!  ‘/Arguments  of  the  kind 
'  ing  forward  may  very  fitly  be  classed  with  the  action  of  those  who- 
an  “ elegant  expression55 — quite  as  elegant,  though,  as  man}  of 
mymous  ones — “heave  half  a  brick 55  as  a  clincher 
now,  I  hope,  I  have  done.  Whether  I  am  alone  m  my  views  on 
itter  must  remain  an  open  question;  since  all  with  any  knowledge 
lau  nature  will  be  aware  that  the  tendency  of  men  is  to  state  their 
:ements  rather  than  their  agreements.  Many  will  combat  the  state- 
of  a  writer;  scarcely  any  will  back  him  up,  even  though  of  the  same 
with  him.  However  this  may  be  in  the  present  case,  I  have  the 
;tion  of  having  openly,  honestly,  and  courteously  stated  what  1 
t.  In  my  subsequent  letters  I  have  endeavoured  not  to  be 
,-ely  personal  (under  rather  strong  provocation ;  those  making  attacks 
cover  of  noms  dc  plume  must,  I  presume,  expect  something  rather 
ly”).  Let  the  same  spirit  guide  others  in  controversies  of  this 
-I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Herbert  13.  Berkeley. 

21,  1884. 

gladly  acknowledge  Mr.  Berkeley’s  kindness  as  a  contributor  in 
gone  by,  and  trust  that  in  the  future,  when  he  may  have  the 
3  of  any  practical  experiments  to  communicate,  he  will  do  so 

is  old  freedom. — Eds.] 


§,nlm  mxb  <§i min, 

louthport)  makes  a  practical  suggestion  of  considerable  value.  He 
— “I  find  that  the  mercury  intensifier  is  greatly  improved  in  my 
;:s  by  using,  instead  of  ammonia.,  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphite  of 
diluted  to  one-half.  ” 

1.  wishes  information  concerning  the  best  means  of  recovering  the 
■  from  emulsion  that  has  been  fogged. - — —Let  him  convert  it  into  thick 
eile  and  treat  it  with  hyposulphite  of  soda,  afterwards  precipitating 
hi  liver  by  sulphide  of  potassium. 

Gisks: — “How  is  it,  when  intensifying  with  bichloride  of  mercury 
sn  afterwards  with  ammonia,  I  get  a  very  brown  stain  on  the  nega- 

i\  ” - In  reply :  The  stain  is  caused  by  the  mercury  not  having 

e  removed  from  the  film  by  washing  previous  to  applying  the 

n  onia. 

I  L.  inquires  whether  we  have  observed  opal  plates  coated  with 
li  ide  of  silver  emulsion  for  printing-out  become  discoloured  after 

eing  two  or  three  months. - In  reply:  We  have  seen  plates  of 

li: class  which  contained  a  large  excess  of  free  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
1 1 1,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  this,  did  discolour.  The  remedy  for  or 
n  nation  of  this  must  be  relegated  to  the  larger  subject  connected  with 
e  anent  sensitised  paper,  to  which  it  is  analogous, 
s  ere  any  way  by  which  I  can  tone  albumenised  prints  by  sulphur,  as 
nxperiment  ?— ■ -R.S. A.’’ — —We  reply:  Let  our  correspondent  fix  the 
li  s  upon  removing  them  from  the  printing-frame,  and  then  immerse 
h1  iu  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  to  which  have  been  added 
wor  three  drops  of  sulphuric  acid.  This  will  cause  them  to  become 
a  fly  toned,  after  which  wash  thoroughly.  The  prints  treated  in  this 
inner  are  sulphur-toned.  The  same  effect  may  be  produced  by  trans- 
1  ci  lg  the  print  from  the  hyposulphite  fixing  bath  to  a  solution  of 
ali. 

ci iespoxdext  says: — “How  can  I  test  the  water-resisting  power  of 
hi  ollowing  varnishes  on  gelatine  negatives  : — (1)  Red  shellac  varnish, 
'2  vlfite  shellac  varnish,  (3)  ordinary  composite  negative  varnishes, 
if,  opal  varnish,  (5)  the  mixture,  and  in  what  proportions,  of  any  of 
fh  preceding  varnishes  with  collodion  ?  Furthermore :  why  is  it  we 
ney  read  of  the  use  of  gum  copal  in  formulae  for  negative  varnishes? 
is  lacing  a  drop  of  water  on  a  varnished  negative,  and  watching 
'vlher  it  makes  a  film  swell  up,  or  how  long  it  takes  to  effect  an 
elution,  a  good  test  of  the  water-resisting  power  of  a  varnish?  and 
"’K  varnishes  are  known  to  bear  this  test? 

/jiRGE  Gibson  inquires — “  (1)  What  is  the  cause  of  central  flare?" - 

Alver :  A  combination  of  reflection  and  refraction,  in  consequence  of 
w]| h  an  image  of  the  diaphragm  is  formed  on  the  plate  directly  opposite 
i  n  ens. — “(2)  What  is  the  best  camera  (make  and  size)  and  lens  (make 
an  size)  for  an  amateur  to  possess  who  wishes  to  do  pictures  for  the 

phjographic  exhibitions  ?” - In  reply:  All  depends  upon  the  nature  of 

di  natures  our  correspondent  wishes  to  “do.”  If  he  decide  upon  carte 
poraifcs,  a  carte  lens  and  camera  will  be  the  correct  implement  for  him 
1 in  ^  LJ  X  10  landscapes  be  preferred,  then  the  services  of  a 

1.2  10  camera  and  landscape  lens  must  be  brought  into  requisition.  In 
vvti  department  of  photographic  practice  does  Mr.  Gibson  think  he 
pojsses  strength  ? 

eo  Iarclay  writes :— “  In  the  novel,  Ready-Money  Mortiboy,  by  Walter 
of  nt  and  J ames  Rice,  I  find  a  somewhat  interesting  and  far-from- 
un  ^tractive  account  of  the  manner  in  which  oil  paintings  are  treated  so 
?  r®n^er  ‘old.’  But  there  is  one  secret  that  has  not  been 

pi  Iged  by  the  clever  authors,  which  is  the  way  by  which  the  paint  of 
ev  a  I\ew  picture  may  be  cracked  all  over  in  a  few  hours  by  the  appli- 
ca,  p  a  certain  something  which  is  applied  by  a  brush  at  night,  and  by 
TI  ^  lr!  morning  the  picture  is  found  to  be  a  network  of  thin  cracks. 
{  substance,  we  are  told,  is  one  which  we  have  ‘  all  eaten  times 
"‘fut  number.’  Can  you,  Messrs.  Editors,  inform  me  what  is  this 
-v.ance.  -——In  reply:  We  are  short  of  the  necessary  knowledge 
this  subject;  but  possibly  some  reader  who  knows  will 
Wwt  the  information, 


( Bztbanyz  Column. 

I  will  exchange  a  victoria  camera  and  lenses,  which  takes  four  on  a  quarter- 
plate,  for  a  good  5X4  or  half-plate  group  or  view  lens, — Address,  The 
American  Photographer,  Swauage,  Dorset. 

Wanted,  a  landscape  background,  in  exchange  for  three  gem  lenses,  a 
carte  cameo  embossing  press,  a  quarter-plate  camera  Ions,  and  a  tripod. — 
Address,  Fred  Rubra,  Stony  Stratford,  Bucks. 

I  will  exchange  a  good  bicycle,  in  perfect  condition,  for  a  good  8x5  view 
lens,  Ross’s  rapid  symmetrical  preferred,  or  a  good  whole-plate  camera. 
—Address,  Cycle,  care  of  H.  Greenwood,  2,  York- street,  Covent- 
garden,  W.C. 

I  will  exchange  a  good  cabinet  lens  and  camera  (bellows-body)  for  a  whole- 
plate  lens  and  camera  by  a  good  maker  and  in  perfect  condition ; 
difference  in  cash. — Address,  Artist,  care  of  Miss  A.  L'dgard,  Loo 
Green,  Mirfield,  Yorks. 

I.  will  exchange  a  half-plate  camera  and  lens  of  good  make,  also  slides  and 
stereoscopic  camera  and  lens  by  Lereboms,  and  camera  by  J.  J.  Pyne, 
of  Manchester,  for  a  fifty-  to  fifty -two-inch  bicycle  or  tricycle,  with  ball 
bearings,  and  in  excellent  condition. — Address,  A.  E.  Smith,  39, 
Trafalgar-road,  Burnley,  Lancashire. 

I  will  exchange  a  studio  tent,  12  x  8  feet,  new  condition,  excellent  half¬ 
plate  portrait  and  view  lens,  about  seven  and  a-half  inch  back  focus,  and 
a  capital  dark  tent  forming  travelling-case  or  table.  Wanted,  Ross's 
portable  symmetrical,  No.  3  or  4,  also  cabinet  or  larger  size  rolling-press. 
— Address,  Photographer,  Oxford  Studio,  High-street,  Cheltenham. 

Wanted,  a  camera.,  bellows-body,  for  plates  12  x  10  or  14  x  12,  with  two  or 
three  double  backs,  and  rectilinear  lens  for  plates  14  x  12,  in  exchange 
for  a  new  rolling-machine,  20  x  10  or  24  x  18,  compound  gear,  planed 
iron  beds,  mirror-polished  steel  plates,  for  hot  or  cold  rolling,  value  £12 
and  £14  respectively.— Address,  Perfect  Burnisher  Works,  14,  St. 
Ignatius-square,  Preston. 

Wanted,  a  10  x  8  or  8|  x  6^  camera  with  double  slides,  and  Dallmeyer’s 
rectilinear  or  Ross’s  rapid  symmetrical  for  size  of  above  plates,  in 
exchange  for  a  Coventry  rotary  tricycle,  in  good  condition,  ball  bearings 
to  all  parts,  including  pedals  and  all  extras  for  carrying  photographic 
apparatus,  cost  over  £22;  can  be  seen  after  six  p.rn.  any  day  at  the 
following  address:— E.  James  Chesterjian,  The  Rise,  Endcliffe  Vale- 
road,  Sheffield. 


JUtshimi  icr  Cumspoitlumts. 

RW  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Photographs  Registered. — 

Edwin  Iddo  Ellery,  90,  Pydar-street,  Truro. — Four  Photographs  of 

Dr.  Wilkinson,  Lord  Bishop  of  Truro;  also  One  Photograph  of  Dr. 

Wilkinson  with  his  Chaplain,  the  Rev.  Maxwell- Lyle. 

Notice  to  Secretaries  of  Societies. — It  is  earnestly  requested  that  when 
proofs  of  reports  and  papers  read  at  the  meetings  of  societies  are  forwarded 
to  the  Secretai-y  they  may  be  returned  at  once  to  our  printing  office,  43, 
Harrington  Street,  Liverpool,  so  that  any  corrections  may  be  made 
before  the  report  or  paper  is  published.  We  last  week  received  at  the 
moment  of  going  to  press  a  proof  of  a  paper  which  had  appeared  in  our 
previous  issue,  and  which  bore  a  very  large  number  of  corrections  (many  of 
them  of  a  trivial  character),  all  due  to  the  copyist  of  the  original  MS. — 
not  one  to  the  printer.  We  are  at  all  times  anxious  to  do  our  best  to 
secure  correctness;  but  when  the  proofs  are  sent  out  and  not  returned  we 
are  bound  to  assume  that  the  original  MS.— especially  when  plainly 
written  as  in  this  case— is  accepted  as  accurate. 

R0gs. — Yes;  with  very  rapid  plates  the  lens  mentioned  can  be  success¬ 
fully  employed  with  a  drop  shutter  on  tolerably  well-lighted  subjects. 

W.  G.  Giles.—1 The  remedy  is  very  simple.  Reduce  the  pyrogallic  acid  to 
one-half  and  increase  the  bromide  to  double.  If  you  do  this  your 
difficulty  will  be  overcome. 

Miss  Leven. — We  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  process  in  question  ; 
but  from  the  little  we  do  know  we  cannot  recommend  you  to  have  any¬ 
thing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 

A.  Z. — Unless  you  are  in  possession  of  a  lathe  we  fear  you  will  completely 
fail.  Why  not  take  the  apparatus  to  some  working  optician,  who  will, 
doubtless,  do  all  you  require,  and  properly  too,  for  a  very  trifling  sum  ? 

H,  W.— Good  ordinary  work — nothing  more.  The  landscapes  are,  on  the 
whole,  better  than  the  portraits.  The  latter  lack  refinement  and  artistic 
treatment.  The  lighting  is  not  particularly  good  in  the  portrait  subjects. 

S.  J.  W. — The  acetate  of  soda  toning-bath  will  yield  tones  like  the  print 
forwarded ;  but  the  negative  from  which  the  print  is  made  must  be  strong 
and  vigorous.  No  toning-bath,  by  whatever  formula  it  is  made,  will 
produce  such  tones  unless  the  negative  be  suitable. 

J.  T.  Cubberly. — Probably  the  new  toning-bath  was  put  into  a  dirty 
bottle  or  the  water  with  which  it  was  made  contained  something  that 
reduced  the  gold  to  the  metallic  state.  The  presence  of  a  small  quantity 
of  iron  would  fully  account  for  the  bright,  metalled  particles. 

R.  F.  W. — It  is  impossible  to  say  the  cause  of  the  spots,  inasmuch  as  you 

I  giv'e  no  information  whatever  as  to  how  the  print  was  produced.  From 
the  appearance,  however,  of  the  picture  it  looks  very  much  as  if  it  had 
been  splashed  with  something  which  has  caused  the  print  to  fade  when 

'  it  has  been  touched. 
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J.  J.  H. — Received.  In  our  next. 

Andrew  MoCrae. — We  have  not  time  to  go  through  the  whole  of  the  cal¬ 
culations  ;  but,  from  one  or  two  that  we  have  worked  out,  we  judge  that 
all  are  correct.  If,  therefore,  your  measurements  are  accurately  taken 
the  calculations  with  regard  to  the  exposing  will  be  fairly  correct. 

Robt.  J. — The  proportion  of  chrome  alum  to  the  gelatine5  given  is  quite 
correct,  but  not  for  the  particular  description  of  gelatine  you  have  used. 
Tor  that  kind  two-thirds  the  quantity  will  be  ample.  The  “clotting"  is 
due  to  the  excess  of  alum  used  for  the  particular  sample  of  gelatine 
employed. 

H.  W.  L. — You  appear  to  have  treated  the  fixing  solution  in  the  orthodox 
manner,  unless  you  have  added  too  great  an  excess  of  the  sulphide.  Of 
course  the  amount  of  silver  recoverable  is  dependent  upon  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  bromide  of  silver  contained  in  the  emulsion  with  which  the  plates 
are  coated,  and  not  upon  the  amount  they  cost. 

T.  W. —  Judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  print,  and  having  nothing 
further  to  guide  us,  we  should  say  that  your  trouble  arises  from  an 
insufficient  quantity  of  gold  in  the  toning-bath.  However,  the  print  is  so 
badly  sulphuretted,  and  shows  other  evidences  of  careless  manipulation, 
that  we  cannot  say  for  certain  that  this  really  is  the  source  of  the  trouble. 

W.  H.  B. — We,  unfortunately,  can  afford  you  no  assistance  whatever. 
Your  only  remedy,  if  you  think  you  have  a  good  case,  is  to  fight  the 
matter  out  in  the  County  Court.  We  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  the 
advertisements  that  appear  in  our  pages.  Possibly  had  your  remons¬ 
trance  been  couched  in  different  terms  to  those  employed,  the  reply 
might  have  been  of  a  different  character. 

J.  Lock. — The  cause  of  the  black  spots  in  the  carbon  transparency  is  that 
the  tissue  has  been  splashed  with  some  fluid  which  has  induced  insolu¬ 
bility  in  the  gelatine.  That  it  has  been  splashed  with  a  liquid  is  clear, 
as  in  one  or  two  places  it  can  plainly  be  seen  that  it  has  run  downward 
and  produced  a  “tear.”  It  is  impossible  to  sajr  at  what  stage  the 
injury  occurred  ;  but  we  imagine  it  must  have  been  between  the  sensitis¬ 
ing  of  the  tissue  and  the  printing. 

Omega  (Leeds).— Many,  like  yourself,  have  experienced  the  same  difficulty 
in  sensitised  carbon  tissue  during  the  recent  hot  weather.  The  reason  of 
the  “black  coating”  dissolving  in  the  bichromate  bath  is  that  the  solution 
was  at  too  high  a  temperature.  During  very  hot  weather  the  sensitising 
bath  must  be  cooled  artificially  by  the  addition  of  a  few  lumps  of  ice. 
The  temperature  of  the  solution  should  not  exceed  55°  or  <>0  for  successful 
working.  Several  articles  ou  hot-weather  troubles  in  carbon  printing 
have  appeared  in  former  volumes. 

A  Little  Amateur. — We  can  scarce!}’  recommend  you  to  purchase  the 
apparatus  in  question,  although  the  price  is  certainly  very  low.  It  will, 
doubtless,  take  good  pictures,  but  it  is  very  antiquated  and  heavy.  It 
was  considered  very  light  and  portable  at  the  time  it  was  made  ;  but 
during  the  last  twenty  years  great  improvements  have  been  made  in 
portable  outfits.  Probably  a  modern  camera  of  similar  dimensions — or 
rather  for  the  same  size  of  picture — would  not  weigh  more  than  one-half, 
be  far  less  bulky,  and  be  more  efficient.  The  lenses  also,  being  of  the 
old  landscape  form,  are  very  cumbersome.  That  the  apparatus  is  really 
good  the  maker’s  name  is  a  sufficient  guarantee.  If  weight  and  porta¬ 
bility  be  not  an  object  with  you,  then  the  outfit  will  answer  your  purpose 
exceedingly  well. 


South  London  Photographic  Society. — The  first  outdoor  meeting 
of  the  season  will  be  held  at  Hampstead  Heath  tomorrow  (Saturday), 
the  28th  instant.  Tea  at  the  “Bull  and  Bush  Hotel”  at  six  o’clock. 


does  not  care  to  lie  photographed  at  all.  Miss  Terry’s  tantalising  \ 
tried  the  ecstatic  Mr.  Sarouy’s  patience  sadly.  “  She  is  hinijTly  e 
best  subject  I  have  ever  had,  but  the  most  tantalising.  I  \Va  ^ 
despair  when  she  was  in  my  studio;  every  movement  was  a  revela  n 
of  grace,  every  gesture  a  picture,  and  every  expression  u 
was  crazy  with  pleasure.  ‘There,  there!  for  Heaven’s  sake!  sta  q 
that  position  for  three  seconds’!  1  would  cry;  but  the  next  instant 
had  moved,  and  some  other  lovely  pose  was  the  result.  Her  u 
across  the  room  was  a  succession  of  pictures,  but  no  sooner  di  f 
implore  her  to  remain  for  one  moment  iu  any  of  the  positions 
assumed  than  it  was  gone.” 

Curious  Case. — At  the  Liverpool  County  Court,  recently,  be; 
Mr.  T.  E.  P.  Thompson,  judge,  Mr.  A.  Vandyke,  photograpl 
carrying  on  business  at  Bold-street,  Liverpool,  sued  Mr.  Leary, 
Birkdale,  Southport,  to  recover  £3  3s.,  the  agreed  charges  for 
opal  enlargement  of  the  figure  of  a  lady  made  from  a  glass  pict , 
at  the  defendant’s  request.  Mr.  H.  F.  Neale,  who  appeared 
the  plaintiff,  stated  that  the  picture  was  well  executed,  but  the 
fondant  rested  his  contention  of  the  claim  upon  the  fact  that  no  pr 
had  been  supplied  to  him.  Correspondence  was  then  read  iu  which  1 
defendant  alleged  that  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  picture,  as  he  h 
bargained  for  a  proof,  and  the  plaintiff  had  agreed  that  he  should  i 
be  bound  to  accept  the  finished  portrait  unless  lie  (defendant)  approv. 
of  it. — Evidence  having  been  given  for  the  plaintiff,  Mr.  Broaubridi 
who  appeared  for  the  defendant,  in  cross-examination  of  Mrs.  V, 
dyke,  elicited  that  she  might  have  said  the  defendant  was  not  lwu 
to  take  the  portrait  unless  it  was  satisfactory. — Mr.  Bro&dbridge  th| 
called  the  defendant,  who  said  he  objected  to  the  picture  because 
seemed  to  show  the  lady  represented  as  a  sufferer  from  liver  coi 
plaint — (laughter) — and  there  was  a  cadaverous  expression  about  t 
face.  (Renewed  laughter.)  He  also  said  Mrs.  Vandyke  said  hew 
not  hound  to  accept  it  unless  satisfied  with  it,  and,  being  dissatisfies 
he  repudiated  the  contract. — Mr.  Neale  contended  that  the  fact  of  I 
proof  not  having  been  delivered  was  not  an  indispensable  condition  1 
the  bargain,  and  that  the  mere  crotchet  of  the  defendant  would  tr 
entitle  him  to  succeed  in  the  absence  of  evidence  that  the  picture  w, 
not  a  good  production. — His  Honour,  in  giving  judgment  for  tL 
defendant,  said  he  was  sorry  for  Mr.  Vandyke,  as  he  (the  learue 
judge)  was  surprised  that  such  an  excellent  picture  could  be  produce 
from  such  a  vague  original  ;  but  as  Mrs.  Vandyke  had  admitted  th; 
the  bargain  with  defendant  was  that  he  was  not  bound  to  accept  uule 
satisfied  with  the  picture,  he  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  give  jud 
meut  for  the  defendant,  at  the  same  time  expressing  an  opinion  tL: 
Mr.  Vandyke  had  been  very  badly  used. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

July  ’9  . 

The  Studio,  Chancery -lane. 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street. 

,,"30  . 

Photographic  Club  . 

..*31  . 

London  and  Provincial  . 

Masons’  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 

Quite  a  Take  In. — Photographer  :  Well,  Pat,  will  you  have  your¬ 
self  “taken”  today?  We  won’t  keep  you  more  than  five  minutes. 
—Pat  (with  a  lively  recollection  of  a  police  cell)  :  Begorra,  thin,  the  last 
time  I  was  taken,  sure  I  was  kept  in  all  night,  so  I  was. — Fun. 

Popularising  Photography. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  F.  A. 
Bridge  liis  new  prospectus  of  lectures  discriptive  of  photographic  tours 
and  scenery  illustrated  by  means  of  the  “  t rid iaph anon  ” — a  triple 
lantern  by  which  the  photographic  illustrations  will  be  exhibited 
as  dissolving  views  by  Mr.  William  Brooks,  who  in  this  acts  as  the 
colleague  of  Mr.  Bridge.  Some  idea  may  be  afforded  of  the  character 
of  the  entertainment  when  we  say  that  the  series  includes  Antwerp, 
Brussels,  Bruges,  and  Ghent  ;  Holland  and  the  Hollanders  ;  the  castles 
and  abbeys  of  England  ;  the  lakes  of  England  and  Ireland  ;  together 
with  many  examples  of  instantaneous  photography.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  our  friends  will  secure  during  the  forthcoming  season  all  the 
public  approval  they  so  richly  merit.  We  have  a  vivid  recollection  of 
the  great  attractiveness  of  the  exhibition  the  same  gentlemen  recently 
gave  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Photographing  Actors  and  Actresses. — Mr.  Sarony,  the  famous 
New  York  photographer,  has  been  giving  his  experiences  of  actors  and 
actresses  before  the  camera.  The  ordinary  actress,  he  says,  is  the  worst 
nuisance.  She  is  never  satisfied,  and  always  has  ideas  of  her  own 
which  are  as  a  rule  detestably  inartistic.  “  Of  all  my  sitters  Bernhardt 
was  the  best.  She  was  terrible  in  one  way — always  late  for  her 
appointments.  She  would  rush  in  three  hours  after  time,  but  apologise 
in  such  a  pretty  way  that  I  had  to  forgive  her.  Then  she  not  only 
knew  how  to  pose,  but  when  I  got  excited  she  felt  the  reflex  of  my 
emotion,  and  so  would  gradually  assume  the  expression  I  desired,  aud 
a  grand  picture  was  the  result.”  Mr.  Irving  was  too  busy  to  sit — much 
to  the  gushing  photographer’s  sorrow.  Booth  has  not  cared  to  sit 
much.  He  seems  bored  always  when  the  theatre  is  mentioned,  and 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  tv:o  Weeks  ending  July  16,  1884 • 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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STUDIOS  WITH  PREDOMINATING  TOP  LIGHT. 
fie  best  manner  in  which  to  ameliorate  the  effects  of  an  overpower- 
g  top  light  in  a  studio  is  one  of  great  importance  to  portrait  plioto- 
■aphers,  and  has  at  various  times  received  much  consideration, 
[any  studios  are  surrounded  in  such  a  manner,  and  so  compactly, 
y  the  dense,  unreflecting  walls  of  adjacent  buildings  as  to  have 
irtually  all  the  side  light  shut  out,  thus  permitting  the  top  light  to 
ave  an  undue  predominance,  the  result  being  portraits  with  heavy 
ladows.  The  evil  in  question  is  more  prevalent  when  the 
,udio  is  erected  on  the  ground  or  parlour  floor,  or  in  a  garden 
irrounded  by  trees,  than  when  it  is  situated  on  the  roof  of  a  tall 
ouse. 

A  method  which  we  have  frequently  recommended  in  order  to 
iminish  the  relative  intensities  of  the  top  and  side  lights  under  the 
ircumstances  at  which  we  have  hinted,  and  to  tend  to  their  equali- 
ition,  is  the  one,  now  well  known,  of  glazing  the  sides  of  the  studio 
rith  ground  glass,  by  'which  the  previously  dark  sides — dark  in 
onsequence  of  an  unlighted  side  of  a  house  extending  upwards  to 
great  altitude  with  the  light  at  an  angle  of  forty-live  degrees — 
•ecome  lighted. 

As  to  the  angle  at  which  the  light  should  fall  upon  a  sitter  so  as 
o  illuminate  him  properly  we  shall  not  here  advert,  that  being 
t  little  outside  of  our  present  inquiry,  which  strictly  relates  to  the 
educing  of  the  contrast  between  top  and  side  light,  when  the 
fircumstances  of  the  studio  erection  are  such  as  to  give  a  consider¬ 
able  preponderance  of  the  former  owing  to  there  being  very  little 
)f  the  latter.  AVe  are,  however,  very  well  aware  that  the  angle  of 
orty-five  degrees  to  which  we  have  made  allusion  is  one  which  has 
oeen  determined  by  artists  as  that  from  which  the  dominant  light 
bould  come  ;  but  we  now  desire  to  increase  the  power  of  our  side 
ight,  which,  of  course,  is  very  much  lower  than  the  angle  men¬ 
tioned.  It  is  not  only  well,  but  necessary,  to  have  a  “  giant’s 
power  '’  in  lighting,  although  it  is  not  always  necessary  or  wise  that 
it  should  be  so  used. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  substitution  of  ground  glass  for  plain 
glass  as  the  medium  through  which  side  light  should  be  admitted 
into  the  studio  when  the  external  surroundings  are  of  a  dark  or 
non-reflecting  colour,  and  when,  without  subsidiary  aid,  a  portrait 
taken  in  such  a  studio  would  prove  defective  from  the  dominance  of 
the  top  light.  This  the  ground  glass  ameliorates  by  receiving  light 
from  that  portion  of  the  sky  which  overtops  the  obstructing  medium, 
and  giving  it  off  by  reflection  or  refraction  from  the  innumerable 
rugosities  composing  its  granulated  surface.  This  constitutes  a 
!  great  gain  in  the  illumination  of  the  studio  by  side  light ;  but  from 
its  very  nature  it  is  inferior  in  its  power  of  deflecting  light  to  any 
system  in  which  reflection,  pure  and  simple,  from  a  polished  surface 
is  employed.  The  great  value  of  a  common  mirror  for  this  purpose 
has  been  recognised  by  many  who  employ  what  are  termed  “daylight 
reflectors”  to  illuminate  places  to  which  the  access  of  light  would 
otherwise  be  nearly  impossible. 

If  in  a  side  window  looking  upon  a  dark  wall  or  house — which, 
from  the  sitter’s  point  of  view,  would  be  seen  as  such,  and  conse¬ 
quently  possess  no  value  for  illumination — if  in  such  a  side  light  a 
sheet  of  ground  glass  be  fixed  so  as  to  prevent  the  wall  from  being 


seen,  the  obstruction  of  vision  will  be  found  accompanied  by 
highly-illuminating  properties.  This,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  not 
peculiar  to  ground  glass,  as  any  diaphanous  material,  such  as 
tissue-paper,  will  answer  a  similar  purpose.  But  when,  instead 
of  such  radiating  agents,  a  silvered  glass  mirror  is  substituted, 
and  placed  at  such  an  angle  as  to  reflect  the  light  of  the  sky, 
then  the  brilliancy  of  this  portion  of  the  side  light  is  so  greatly 
enhanced  as  to  render  it  almost  equal  to  the  pure  light  of  the* 
sky. 

In  order  to  test  this  point  we  have  had  constructed  a  miniature 
studio  glazed  on  the  side  as  well  as  the  roof,  but  having  the  side 
light  obstructed  to  the  degree  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  by 
suitable  erections.  Upon  placing  a  plaster  bust  inside  we  found 
that  the  top  light  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  give  an  altogether 
objectionable  depth  to  the  shadows.  A  sash  previously  tilled  with 
plates  of  ground  glass  was  now  inserted  in  the  side  instead  of  the 
plain  glass.  Under  this  arrangement,  while  the  dominant  top  light 
was  not  interfered  with  or  modified  in  itself,  it  became  so  in  a 
marked  degree  by  contrast;  for  the  portions  of  the  figure  pre¬ 
viously  in  deep  and  harsh  shadow  were  now  well  lighted.  Having 
carefully  noted  the  effect  obtained  by  the  substitution  of  the  ground- 
glass  side  for  that  of  plain  glass,  we  removed  the  former  and  sub¬ 
stituted  for  it  a  number  of  slips  of  silvered  glass  mounted  like  the 
laths  of  a  Venetian  blind,  the  arrangement  being  such  as  to  cause 
them,  as  a  whole,  to  form  a  screen  by  which  no  direct  side  light  was 
admissible  at  all,  but  by  which  the  light  of  the  sky  was  reflected 
horizontally,  or  nearly  so,  in  an  apparently  unbroken  mass.  J  he 
effect  was  not  a  little  singular  ;  for,  whereas  previously  the  top  light 
dominated,  it  was  now  not  only  equalled  in  force  by  that  from  the 
side,  but  was  even  subordinated. 

As  a  practical  deduction  from  the  experiment  described,  we 
would  advise  those  whose  studios  have  an  excess  of  top  light 
and  who,  as  a  consequence,  obtain  portraits  in  which  the  shadows 
are  heavy  by  contrast  with  the  lights,  which  are  somewhat  “patchy 
— to  equalise  the  lighting  first  of  all,  and  by  way  of  experiment,  by 
obtaining  the  thinnest  white  tissue-paper  that  is  sold  and  fastening 
it  upon  the  side  lights  at  such  a  height  as  will  shut  out  from  the 
sitter’s  view  all  the  dark  wall,  the  presence  of  which  we  have 
assumed.  This  will  effect  a  marked  difference  in  the  lighting.  If 
it  prove  sufficient,  it  only  remains  to  supply  its  place  with  sheets  of 
Ground  glass  when  leisure  or  circumstances  permit.  If,  however, 
the  contrast  be  still  too  great,  and  it  cannot  be  lessened  by  screening 
the  top  light  without  unduly  increasing  the  exposure,  recourse  must 
be  had  to  the  Venetian  bliud  system  of  reflectors,  the  power  of 
which  is  undoubted,  as  we  have  shown,  and  the  cost  very  much  Jess 
than  could  have  been  anticipated  ;  for  the  cheapest  quality  of  glass 
that  is  silvered  will  answer  this  purpose  quite  as  well  as  a  hater 
and  more  expensive  sample. 

By  way  of  varying  the  experiment  described  we  nave  had  con¬ 
structed  four  thin  boards,  each  about  a  foot  wide,  which  v\e  ha\e 
had  fastened  together  at  the  ends  and  slightly  apart  from  cadi 
other,  on  the  principle  of  hanging  book  shelves,  lhcse  have  ieeu 
covered  with  sheets  of  tinfoil  and  suspended  so  as  to  form  an  angle, 
by  which  the  non-effective  light  from  the  wail  is  debarred  admission 
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and  the  bright  light  from  the  sky  reflected  instead.  This  causes 
an  admission  of  light  into  the  studio  very  greatly  in  excess  of  that 
obtained  by  radiation  from  the  ground-glass  panes,  and  may,  there¬ 
fore,  be  recommended  as  more  advantageous.  Without,  however, 
having  made  trial  of  it,  we  imagine  that  if  the  boards  had  been 
covered  with  white  paper  of  perfect  purity  instead  of  tinfoil  an 
amount  of  side  light  would  still  be  obtained  equal  to  that  emitted 
by  the  ground  glass. 


PRINT- WASHER  FOR  CARTE  AND  CABINET  PRINTS. 
In  accordance  with  our  promise  of  last  week  we  give  drawings  of  a 
print- washer  which,  as  we  stated,  we  have  seen  in  action  on  several 
occasions,  and  found  the  washing  and  draining  to  take  place  regularly 
and  effectively,  and  evidently  need  no  interference  from  the  moment 
the  pictures  are  placed  in  the  apparatus  and  the  tap  turned  on  until 
the  time  arrives  for  them  to  be  taken  out  and  dried.  It  is  upon  this 
latter  characteristic  that  so  much  of  the  value  of  such  a  machine  de¬ 
pends.  When  a  few  hundred  prints  have  daily  to  be  put  to  wash  there 
is  every  probability  that  when  special  hand-work  has  to  be  called 
into  play  the  work  will,  if  not  usually,  at  anyrate  occasionally,  be 
shirked,  to  the  detriment  of  the  prints  and  the  injury  of  the  artist’s 
reputation  ;  while  the  thousands  which  must  be  the  “  output  ”  of 
some  establishments  might  well  entail  the  necessity  for  one  employ 4 
being  detailed  to  the  sole  duty  of  washing  prints. 

Quite  recently  we  saw  a  very  striking  instance  of  the  difference  in 
keeping  powers  of  prints  produced  under  different  conditions.  A 
gentleman  who  had  spent  four  years  in  Ceylon  since  last  we  saw 
him  told  us  that  of  two  lots  of  cartes  de  visite  which  were  taken  by 
different  firms  a  week  or  two  before  he  started,  and  which  he  had 
taken  out  with  him,  one  set  faded  before  he  had  been  in)  the  country 
a  month,  while  the  other  was  as  good  when  he  left  Ceylon  after  his 
four  years’  stay  as  when  he  first  took  them  out.  There  is  no  question 
here  as  to  which  of  the  two  houses  would  secure  our  friend’s  busi¬ 
ness  orders  whenever  he  required  further  pictures ;  and  there  is  little 
question,  also,  that  varying  modes  of  washing  was  the  most  likely 
cause  of  the  vast  difference  shown  in  the  keeping  powers  of  the  two 
sets  of  pictures. 

One  important  point  must  always  be  kept  in  view  in  using  either 
the  washer  which  we  now  bring  before  our  readers,  or  one  of  any 
other  construction  :  it  is  that  in  all  cases  it  is  most  desirable  not  to 
allow  the  prints  to  remain  for  many  moments  in  contact  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water  until  the  first  (the  greater)  portion  of  the  fixing  solu¬ 
tion  is  got  rid  of.  Although  a  good  washer  will  quickly  bring  about 
the  desired  end,  it  may  be  facilitated  to  a  still  greater  extent  by  a 
proper  treatment  of  the  prints  in  the  first  stage.  They  should  not 
be  taken  out  of  the  hypo,  in  a  mass  and  thrown  in  a  heap  into  the 
washing  water ;  but  should  be  taken  up  one  by  one,  dipped  in  a  pre- 

FIG.  1. 


Fid.  1.  Represents  a  section  of  the  trough,  the  supports  being  left  out  to  avoid 
confusion  ;  a  strong  wooden  framework  of  the  simplest  construction  serves  for  this 
purpose.  The  trough  A  is  made  of  zinc  externally,  and  has  an  inner  false  bottom, 
shown  by  the  dotted  line,  carefully  fitted  and  soldered  in  its  place,  so  as  to  form  a 
continuous  curved  surface.  To  give  stability  the  rim  is  strengthened  by  being  curved 
over  a  thick  iron  wire  in  the  usual  manner.  The  syphon  C  is  of  three-quarter  inch 
bore,  is  slightly  flattened  at  the  curve  C,  and  its  outer  leg  made  to  line  a  little  from 
the  perpendicular,  the  end  being  directed  slightly  inwards.  These  two  points  obviate 
the  dribbling  action  which,  with  some  forms  of  syphon,  prevent  any  complete  empty¬ 
ing,  through  merely  acting  as  an  overflow. 

liminary  washing  water  with  a  to-and-fro  motion,  and  afterwards 
passed  into  the  ’washing  trough ;  then,  if  the  trough  be  a  good  one> 


there  need  be  little  fear  as  to  their  permanency  so  far  as  cai  e 
effected  by  the  mode  of  washing. 

In  the  trough  under  consideration  provision  has  been  made  r 
the  following  conditions : — First,  a  periodical  change  of  the  watt  n 
which  the  prints  are  immersed,  so  that  whatever  salts  are  taken  f  , 
the  prints  may  be  removed  at  once  from  their  vicinity.  The  ac  i 
of  washing  water  being  chiefly  osmotic  it  follows  from  the  kn<  i 
law  of  diffusion — the  greater  the  difference  between  the  dens  s 
of  two  solutions  the  quicker  will  the  diffusion  take  place— that  e 
hypo.,  when  slight  in  quantity,  stands  a  far  better  chance  of  b<  > 
removed  from  the  paper  when  it  is  surrounded  by  water  than  1  rl 
weak  solution  of  hypo.  This  change  is  effected  by  the  well-kin  i 
syphon  method. 

Secondly,  such  a  mode  of  working  as  shall  ensure  the  fe 
penetration  of  fresh  water  to  the  surfaces  of  each  print.  rjfc 
is  brought  about  by  the  arrangement  of  the  jets.  When  tjr 
are  arranged  as  in  the  drawing  it  will  be  found  that  the  water  alt 
flows  into  the  trough  gradually  assumes  a  rotary  motion,  and  (: 
prints  are  carried  with  it;  but,  instead  of  their  forming  a  solid  n  \ 
in  the  centre  of  the  dish,  as  happens  with  a  single  jet,  each  pi , 
will  be  seen  to  pass  along  or  over  its  neighbour,  never  ad  her  • 
for  long  together.  The  jet  c  shown  directly  pointing  to  the  centi  < 


FIG.  2. 


Fig.  2  shows  the  mode  of  conveying  the  water.  Tt  consists  of  a  ring  of  nig 
tubing,  out  of  which  spring  four  jets,  e,  of  narrow  lead  pipe,  flattened  at  the  exiti  j 
so  as  to  spread  the  water  out  as  a  flat  jet.  The  exact  form  of  jet  is  not  essentwi  ■ 
the  exactly  flat  shape;  a  little  management  with  a  pair  of  pliers  and  a  pocket ,  Kliu  ■ 
enable  anyone  to  adjust  them  for  himself.  D  shows  where  the  water  enters  the  nn  w 
a  side  pipe  attached  by  a  piece  of  strong  rubber  hose  to  the  tap,  where  It  may  w 
as  a  fixture  or  not,  according  to  convenience.  The  jets  being  of  soft  metal,  “y  “f_ 
at  which  they  are  placed  can  be  easily  altered  if  they  are  found  to  he  not  fl’ut®  *  [ 
The  straight-out  jet  e'  should  deliver  the  water  a  little  past  the  centre  of  the  ire  ■ 
B  B  in  Jig.  1  are  four  supports  formed  of  pieces  of  stout  sheet  lead,  bent  as  sho  I 
receive  the  ring  of  jets.  The  washing  is  started  by  turning  on  the  tap,  when  ■ 
water  will  flow  from  the  jets  and  give  a  broken  rotary  motion  to  the  water, » 
jet  aperture  being  adjusted  so  as  to  avoid  dashing  too  strongly  on  the  prints. 

mainly  instrumental  in  producing  this  effect,  and  it  is  very  HP 
resting  to  note  this  change  of  action  brought  about  by  altering  1 
pitch  of  the  various  jets.  If  they  are  all  made  to  point  in  P 
direction  the  prints  will  go  swirling  round,  but  will  soon  collec  |i 
a  heap,  which  will  not  readily,  if  at  all,  break  up  after  hour 
washing,  whether  the  trough  be  filling  or  emptying. 

It  is  evident  that  the  pressure  at  which  the  water  enters  P 
washer  will  materially  affect  the  mode  of  action  ;  hence,  to  ensP 
the  regular  action  of  any  automatic  or  syphon  washer,  it  is  evidl 
that  a  water  supply  from  a  storage  tank  would  be  most  regular1 
action.  The  drawings  are  almost  self-explanatory,  as  the  whole  * 
rangement  is  so  simple,  and,  indeed,  as  we  have  said,  differs  only1 
detail  from  a  multitude  of  other  similar  pieces  of  apparatus, 
may  say  that  it  is  advised  that  the  prints  be  taken  from  the  wf  r 
when  the  trough  is  filling  or  when  the  water  is  turned  off  wl|0 
filling,  as  there  is  said  to  be  a  risk  of  tearing  the  prints  when  t.f 
are  removed  while  the  trough  is  empty  pr  emptying. 
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inally :  we  may  state  that  we  are  informed  that  the  particular 
iratus  here  figured  has  been  in  use  for  over  a  dozen  years,  and 
required  no  repairs  beyond  a  fresh  piece  of  perforated  zinc  for 
false  bottom. 
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COLD-AIR  MACHINERY  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

.he  conclusion  of  the  article  on  Cooling  and  Ventilating ,  in  last 
c’s  issue,  we  incidentally  mentioned  that  it  had  been  our  inten¬ 
on  commencing  it  to  make  some  allusion  to  the  apparatus 
h  is  now  so  extensively  employed  for  producing  air  of  an 
lse  coldness,  and  its  application  to  purposes  in  connection  with 
ography. 

e,  however,  propose  to  do  so  now— not  with  the  idea  (as  the 
ner  has  so  far  advanced,  and  the  excessive  heat  we  had  at  the 
o'  nencement  of  it  has  considerably  moderated)  that  our  suggestion 
be  put  into  practice  this  year,  but  that  it  may  possibly  receive 
o  ideration  for  next  season,  or  may,  perhaps,  be  made  available 
n  .’opical  climates  where  ice  is  not  procurable.  Every  dry-plate 
a;  ufacturer  on  a  large  scale  knows  quite  well  the  large  expendi- 
tu  that  has  been  necessary  for  ice  during  the  last  few  weeks.  In 
.so:  s  of  the  large  establishments,  we  are  informed,  the  consumption 
of  e  has  amounted  to  tons  weekly.  Of  course  this  means  a  con¬ 
ic  .’able  addition  to  the  ordinary  cost  of  production.  Apart  from 
,  ts  ustliness  the  method  of  cooling  by  ice  is  not  altogether  satisfac- 
:o  ,  as  it  acts  only  locally,  and  the  cold  produced  cannot  be  easily 
liised  through  a  considerable  space  unless,  indeed,  a  very  large 
ji  itity  of  ice  be  employed. 

ot-weather  difficulties,  be  it  understood,  are  not  alone  confined 
tciry-plate  manufacture,  as  they  are  experienced  to  a  similar 
e:  ;nt  in  every  branch  of  photography  having  gelatine  as  its  base. 
\Rdburytype,  stannotype,  collotype,  carbon  printing,  and  ana- 
lo  ais  processes  have  all  been  worked  for  some  time  past  under  the 
gutest  difficulty  and  inconvenience — some  of  them,  indeed,  being 
on  practicable  during  the  night  or  the  early  hours  of  morning. 

a  the  Health  Exhibition  are  to  be  seen  in  opei’ation  several 
d  ?rent  forms  of  machines  for  producing  intense  cold  —  say  a 
teperature  from  40°  to  90°  below  zero.  These  machines  are 
b  )g  at  the  present  time  extensively  employed  on  the  vessels 
w  ch  transport  fresh  meat  in  a  frozen  condition  from  the  Aus- 
tiian  and  New  Zealand  colonies.  Now  these  machines  can  be 
n  le  available  for  many  purposes  in  connection  with  photography, 
v  ch  are  now  dependent  upon  ice  as  a  refrigerating  agent. 

'he  theory  of  all  “  cold  air  ”  machines  (it  may  be  mentioned  for 
t  benefit  of  those  readers  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  subject) 
inased  upon  the  fact  that  heat  and  work  are  convertible  terms, 
a  1  it  is  put  in  practice  as  follows: — Air  is  compressed  into  holders 
t  the  extent  of  some  sixty  to  one  hundred  pounds  to  the  square 
i  h.  This  compression  generates  a  considerable  amount  of  heat, 
v  ich  is  then  absorbed  by  cold  water  circulating  in  tubes  surround- 
i  the  holders.  When,  by  this  means,  the  air  has  been  cooled 
cNn  to  the  temperature  of  the  water,  it  is  allowed  to  expand. 
R  work  done  in  expanding  absorbs  all  the  heat  left  in  the  air, 
a  l,  consequently,  it  is  left  in  an  intensely-cold  condition.  This 
ci  air  is  discharged  into  closed  chambers  in  which  the  meat, 

( whatever  may  require  cooling,  is  placed.  As  soon  as  the  requi- 
£}  degree  of  coldness  is  produced  in  this  chamber  the  machine  is 
1  .owed,”  so  that  the  atmosphere  is  maintained  at  an  equal  tempera- 
t  e  without  an  unnecessary  expenditure  of  power, 
lit  is  easy  to  see  that  an  apparatus  of  this  description  would  be  of 
ioiense  service  in  a  dry-plate  manufactory  during  the  summer 
£  son ;  in  the  cold  chamber  for  rapidly  cooling  the  emulsion  after  cook- 
i  —a  great  advantage  during  thundery  weather — and  for  preserving 
i  afterwards ;  also  for  supplying  a  current  of  cold  air  to  a  shallow 
cumber,  which  may  be  constructed  to  surround  the  slab  upon 
^  ich  the  plates  are  put  to  set.  The  rapid  setting  of  the  emulsion 
i  of  course,  a  great  desideratum,  particularly  when  the  plates  are 
dited  by  machinery ;  for  it  is  manifest  that  it  is  useless  to  coat  the 
lies  rapidly  unless  the  setting  of  the  emulsion  can  be  effected  at 
L  same  rate.  Fortunately,  for  gelatine  workers,  it  happens  that 
’;ien  the  gelatine  has  once  set  it  requires  considerably  more  heat  to 
lain  liquefy  it  than  would  suffice  to  keep  it  fluid  in  the  first 


instance.  Hence,  if  the  emulsion  can  be  thoroughly  gelatinised, 
there  is  little  fear  of  its  running  afterwards. 

A  cold  air  machine  would  be  invaluable  in  a  Woodbury  or 
stannotype  printing  establishment.  If  the  presses  be  put  into  a 
chamber  of  the  intensely-cold  air  supplied  by  these  machines  they 
Will  quickly  become  cooled  down  to  such  a  temperature  that  it 
will  take  several  hours,  in  a  moderately-warm  atmosphere,  for  them 
to  regain  sufficient  heat  to  render  them  unworkable.  By  having  two 
sets  of  presses,  one  set  can  of  course  be  cooling  while  the  other  is  in 
use.  In  collotype  printing,  too,  they  would  be  of  service  in  a  similar 
way ;  for  if  the  plates  were  placed  for  a  time  in  the  refrigerating 
chamber  they  would  soon  become  exceedingly  cold.  Glass  being  one 
of  the  best  non-conductors  of  heat,  and  the  plates  thick,  they  would 
require  a  considerable  time  to  regain  sufficient  heat  to  cause  incon¬ 
venience  in  working.  As  in  the  Woodburytype  process,  so  two 
sets  of  collotype  plates  might  be  kept  in  use — one  cooling  while  the 
other  was  being  printed  from. 

It  can  well  be  conceived  that,  in  the  manufacture  of  carbon  tissue 
during  excessively  hot  weather,  these  machines  might  prove  of  great 
service.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  manufacture  of  carbon  tissue  in 
an  elevated  temperature,  it  is  well  known,  is  in  getting  the  pig¬ 
mented  coating  to  gelatinise ;  but  if  the  paper  were  made  to  pass 
through  a  shallow  cold-air  chamber  immediately  after  being  coated 
this  difficulty  would  be  surmounted. 

Unfortunately  these  machines  are,  at  present,  somewhat  expen¬ 
sive,  the  smallest  size  costing  something  like  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds ;  and  it  also  requires  a  gas  or  other  engine  of  two- 
horse  power  to  work  it.  But  the  cost  should  not  prevent  its  em¬ 
ployment  in  large  establishments,  considering  that  excessive  heat 
often  completely  stops  operations  as  well  as  occasions  considerable 
loss  of  material.  When  once  the  outlay  is  made  and  the  apparatus 
installed  it  can  be  worked  at  a  merely  nominal  expense,  costing 
only  about  twopence  or  threepence  per  hour  for  gas,  supposing  a 
gas  engine  to  be  employed — a  very  different  outlay  to  that  for  ice 
for  refrigerating  purposes,  when  large  spaces  have  to  be  cooled. 

The  size  of  machine  here  alluded  to  is  much  larger  than  is 
actually  required  for  the  purpose  suggested,  it  being  really  suffi¬ 
cient  to  preserve  several  tons  of  meat  in  a  frozen  condition; 
but  at  present  it  is  the  smallest  in  the  market.  It  is  quite  possible, 
however,  should  a  demand  for  them  arise,  that  cold-air  machines  will 
eventually  be  constructed  in  smaller  sizes,  which  will  prove  a  great 
convenience  for  many  purposes  besides  that  of  photography. 


Truth  has  been  offering  a  series  of  prizes  for  “  Suggestions  for 
Original  Poses  for  Photographic  Sitters,”  and  recently  treated  its 
readers  to  a  few  dozen  specimens,  which  are  described  as  “  good 
and  otherwise.”  From  one  or  two  average  examples  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  bulk  of  the  attempts  are  rather  “  other¬ 
wise  ”  than  good.  “A  lady  on  a  tricycle,  shooting  over  left  shoulder 
a  Parthean  glance  at  a  gentleman,”  &c.,  suggests  one  ;  “place  the 
‘sitter’  slightly  in  advance  of  a  group  of  niggers  (decently  attired) 
in  order  to  create  a  contrast,”  directs  another  ;  “  asleep,  as  then  there 
would  be  no  bother  in  fixing  oneself,”  is  the  idea  of  a  third  aspirant 
to  honours.  The  only  fairly  decent  suggestion  is  to  photograph 
a  professional  beauty  with  her  husband  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
efforts  at  amateur  posing  are  singularly  disappointing. 


We  perceive  that  the  weekly  Chicago  Eye — one  edition  of  which 
was  formerly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  photography — has  now 
become  a  photographic  weekly  paper  altogether,  under  the  control 
of  Mr.  Charles  GentilS,  the  previous  editor  of  the  photographic 
edition.  This  first  weekly  American  photographic  periodical  has  our 
best  wishes  for  its  continued  success. 


Those  who  desire  to  read  a  popular  exposition  of  the  effects  of 
light  upon  the  health  should  peruse  Mr.  R.  F.  B.  Compton's  lecture 
upon  artificial  lighting,  delivered  a  short  time  since  at  the 
“  Healtheries.”  There  is  much  interesting  matter  in  it,  and  the 
question  of  electricity  versus  gas  is  rather  fully  treated,  naturally 
from  the  electrician’s,  rather  than  the  gas  engineer’s,  standpoint. 


“The  various  artificial  lights  differ  very  widely  from  sunlight  in 
this  respect— that  they  are  all  more  or  less  deficient  in  the  rays  at 
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the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum,  commonly  called  the  ‘  actinic  rays, 
and  which  most  probably  exercise  a  very  powerful  effect  on  the 
system.”  Again:  “But  still  both  classes  of  electric  light  are  far 
superior  to  all  others  in  nearest  approaching  the  white  light  of 
daylight,  and  thus  satisfying  the  actinic  action  which  our  bodies 
demand.”  So  Mr.  Compton  states ;  but  it  will  be  observed  that  this 
portion  of  his  lecture,  from  which  we  might  have  expected  useful 
information  as  to  the  effect  of  the  usual  dark-room  illumination, 
is  all  pure  assumption,  without  a  particle  of  proof  or  reference  to 
authority,  and  is,  further,  quite  contradicted  by  the  latest  investiga¬ 
tions  on  the  effect  of  the  various  rays  of  the  spectrum  upon  life 
functions.  The  restricted  application,  too,  of  the.  term  “  actinism,” 
which  has  long  been  shown  to  be  a  quality  attaching  to  a  particular 
chemical,  rather  than  the  property  of  a  special  portion  of  the 
spectrum,  will  not  commend  the  lecture  to  thinking  photographers. 
Still,  as  a  whole,  it  is  both  instructive  and  readable. 


It  has  often  been  stated  that  no  light  penetrates  to  the  lowermost 
depths  of  the  ocean  where  the  plummet  will  indicate  thousands  of 
feet;  but  recent  investigations  must  cause  that  opinion  to  be 
modified,  and  we  may  expect  even  yet  to  have  photographs  of  sub¬ 
marine  life  of  a  very  interesting  character.  A  writer  in  Science  has 
lately  shown  in  a  very  conclusive  manner,  from  the  observations  made 
upon  marine  animals  drawn  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  that 
the  power  of  seeing  must  be  possessed  by  these  beings,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course  there  must  be  light  to  see  by.  Most  of  the  fish 
inhabiting  these  great  depths,  to  leave  which  and  ascend  to  shallow 
water  would  involve  their  death,  are  provided  with  eyes — some  larger 
than,  and  others  similar  in  size  to,  their  brethren  of  the  upper  circles. 
Many  of  them  are  very  bright  in  colour — a  brightness  which  the  writer 
referred  to  ingeniously  shows  is  protective.  The  fauna  of  those  por¬ 
tions  of  the  earth  with  which  we  are  brought  into  more  intimate  con¬ 
tact  are  usually  dull  grey  and  brown  in  colour,  but  these  deep  sea  fish 
are  brilliant  orange  and  orange-red.  “These  facts  indicate  that  the 
deep  sea  is  illuminated  by  sunlight  that  has  passed  through  a  long 
stratum  of  water,  and  therefore  lost  all  the  red  and  orange  rays  by 
absorption.  The  transmitted  rays  of  light  could  not  be  reflected  by 
the  animals  referred  to,  and  therefore  they  would  be  rendered 
invisible.  Their  bright  colours  only  become  visible  when  they  are 
brought  up  into  white  sunlight.”  Hence,  though  these  depths 
appear  so  dark  to  the  eye,  it  is  possible  that  they  may  possess  a 
power  of  light  that  would  render  the  production  of  photographs 
with  quick  exposures  by  no  means  improbable.  Why  should  not  a 
camera  be  let  down  and  panoramic  views  secured?  Who  knows 
what  valuable  information  the  camera  might  be  the  means  of 
revealing  ! 

What  a  check  on  the  exuberant  imaginations  which  guide  the 
artists  who  depict  the  wonders  of  the  deep  such  a  series  of  views 
would  be  !  Photography  has  played  a  prominent  part  in  keeping 
within  bounds  the  travellers’  tales  of  terra  firma,  and  the  savants  are 
at  present  deeply  interested  in  the  photographs  brought  home  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Thomson,  the  leader  of  the  Geographical  Society’s 
expedition  to  East  Africa,  who  has  secured  many  pictures  of 
unusual  interest.  We  may  feel  quite  sure,  in  advance,  that  they  will 
depict  none  of  the  tailed  men,  the  pigmies,  the  dwarf  troglodytes,  or 
the  multitude  of  other  monstrosities  with  which  the  early  travellers 
peopled  those  regions. 

The  well-known,  if  not  well  understood,  action  of  oxygen  upon 
india-rubber  bags  is  touched  upon  in  an  article  referring  to  certain 
occlusion  phenomena  by  Schutzenberger.  He  says  that  when  the 
gas  is  prepared  in  the  common  manner,  by  heating  chlorate  of  pot¬ 
ash  and  oxide  of  manganese,  a  considerable  quantity  of  chlorine 
and  oxides  of  chlorine  are  carried  over  from  the  retort  with  it,  and 
are  not  entirely  eliminated  though  well  washed  with  water  and 
stored  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  weeks  in  a  metallic  reservoir  in 
the  presence  of  large  quantities  of  water.  Although  oxygen  so 
stored  may  be  passed  through  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  litmus, 
or  indigo  water,  and  produce  no  reaction  whatever,  such  as  chlo¬ 
rine  or  its  oxides  would  give,  it  will  yet  act  upon  caoutchouc  like 
ozone.  But  a  very  singular  effect  is  seen  when  this  oxygen  is 
passed  through  a  narrow  platinum  tube  at  one  point  ;  the  presence 
of  chlorine  is  then  distinctly  shown,  the  indigo  or  litmus  is  bleached, 
and  the  silver  precipitated. 


Our  readers  may  be  interested  in  learning  some  theories  regarding 
silver  held  by  the  Chinese,  as  set  forth  in  their  medical  works. 
Cinnabar  (vermilion)  takes  two  hundred  years  to  produce  ;  in  three 


hundred  years  it  becomes  lead  ;  in  two  hundred  years  more  it 
becomes  silver  ;  and  then,  by  obtaining  a  transforming  substance 
termed  “  vapour  of  harmony,”  it  becomes  gold  !  So  that  if  any  of 
our  readers  would  try  this  marvellous  piece  of  alchemy  they  can 
lay  down  packets  of  cinnabar  instead  of  pipes  of  wine  to  ripen  and 
mature ! 


Few7  things  are  more  serviceable  in  the  laboratory  than  iron  vessel* 
lined  or  coated  with  glass ;  but  most  of  the  evaporating  basin* 
trays,  saucepans,  &c.,  hitherto  produced  have  been  glazed  with 
material  so  porous  and  brittle  that  they  have  scarcely  been  worth 
purchasing.  It  is,  howmver,  stated  that  a  really-serviceable  glaze 
can  be  produced  in  the  following  manner: — 125  parts  by  weight  of 
flint  glass  fragments,  twenty  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  twelve 
parts  of  boracic  acid  are  melted  together,  the  fused  mass  poured 
on  a  stone  slab,  and  powdered  when  cold.  This  powder  Is  to  lie 
made  into  a  thick  cream,  with  silicate  of  soda  solution  of  50 
Baum6,  and  the  vessels  coated  therewith  and  heated  in  a  muffle 
till  the  glaze  is  melted.  This  glass  is  said  to  adhere  firmly  to  iron 
or  steel. 


It  is  often  asked  why  lens  tubes  are  not  made  of  aluminium  instead 
of  the  usual  heavy  brass.  As  one  cause  the  high  price  of  the 
aluminium  may  be  quoted,  for,  though  the  actual  weight  of  metal 
required  is  small  in  comparison  with  brass,  the  actual  cost  is  even 
then  by  no  means  light.  Another  important  objection  is  the 
difficulty  of  soldering  the  metal  together.  This  difficulty,  however, 
has  been  recently  overcome,  according  to  a  statement  in  the  Comptes 
Renclus,  by  M.  Bourbouze.  He  uses  alloys  of  zinc  and  tin,  or  pie 
ferably  of  tin,  bismuth,  and  aluminium,  which,  he  says,  “  take”  upen  j 
the  surface  of  aluminium  as  ordinary  solder  does  upon  other  metal*. 
He  therefore  coats  the  aluminium  with  these,  and  any  other  metal! 
with  tin,  and  then  the  surfaces  may  be  soldered  as  usual. 

- ♦ - 

LIME-LIGHT  EXPLOSIONS  AND  THEIR  PREVENTION. 

The  account  which  lately  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  explosion 
at  the  Drury-lane  Theatre  determined  me  to  repeat  my  experiment- 
with  the  safety  tubes  or  flame  extinguishers,  in  order  that  thfi> 
might  be  no  possibility  of  any  mistake  in  a  matter  so  seriously 
affecting  human  life.  The  result  was  in  every  way  confirmatory  ol 
the  conclusions  before  arrived  at,  namely,  that  the  protection  given 
by  these  tubes  is  complete  if  they  are  used  in  the  way  directed.  A 
man  may  easily  say  that  he  has  succeeded  in  driving  an  oxy 
hydrogen  flame  through  a  slab  of  plaster  of  Paris;  but  this  is  noth 
the  point,  unless  he  can  show  that  the  conditions  were  the  same  a- 
those  which  obtain  in  the  lime  light. 

Since  writing  my  last  paper  I  have  experimented  with  fom 
different  sorts  of  granules  which  resist  any  test  I  can  apply,  namely 
pumice,  binoxide  of  manganese,  slate,  and  white  clay  tobacco  pipe 
I  have  also  again  tried  two  others  which  stand  well  with  a  moderatf 
pressure  of  the  exploding  gases,  but  fail  when  the  pressure  i 
purposely  made  extreme  and  the  tube  shortened  to  half-an-incli 
These  are  metal  filings  and  rounded  particles  of  flared  glass.  Why 
they  fail  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  unless  it  be  that  the  filings  lie  to  ; 
loosely  together  and  the  shape  of  the  beads  of  glass  is  not  s 
favourable  to  resistance ;  or  possibly  the  porous  character  of  pumic  j 
and  clay7  may  have  something  to  do  with  their  superior  efficiency  a 
flame  extinguishers. 

Of  the  four  first-mentioned  substances  pumice  has  this  advanta^ 
— that  it  is  sold  in  commerce  in  the  granulated  form.  Black  oxidt 
of  manganese  is  very  hard  (especially  if  you  choose  a  sample  of  tin 
vitreous  kind,  which  breaks  with  a  conchoidal  fracture),  and  it  it  j 
also  comparatively  free  from  dust.  Slate  and  tobacco  pipe  are  botl 
ready  to  hand,  and  can  be  crushed  in  a  few  minutes  in  a  Wedgwooc 
mortar. 

I  obtained  from  Messrs.  Bedford  and  Steer,  wire  workers,  o| 
Long-lane,  Bermondsey,  London,  a  set  of  all  the  numbers  of  wir 
gauze  which  they  manufacture,  from  twenty  to  sixty  meshes  to  th 
inch,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  best  sizes  for  the  screening  of  th' 
granules.  The  effect  on  the  pressure  of  the  gas  was  not  so  marke< 
as  I  expected,  within  certain  limits,  nor  -was  the  difference  so  grea 
in  the  power  of  extinguishing  flame.  Granules  screened  by  Nos 
30  and  40  stood  sufficiently  well  under  a  moderate  forcing  action 
without  allowing  the  flame  to  pass.  Taking  everything  into  accoun 
I  am  inclined  to  select  Nos.  40  and  50  as  the  best  sizes.  Commer 
cial  granulated  pumice  screened  by  these  two  sieves  passes  almos 
entirely  through  the  former,  and  leaves  about  two-thirds  of  it 
weight  upon  the  latter.  The  remaining  third,  which  passes  througl 
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fo.  50,  contains  very  minute  particles  mixed  with  dust,  which 
'ould  be  likely  to  blow  into  the  burner  and  choke  it  up. 

I  do  not  tincl  granules  screened  by  the  same  sieves  to  correspond 
<actly  in  their  effect  upon  the  pressure.  The  flared  glass  reduces 
somewhat  more  than  the  slate,  and  the  slate  a  little  more  than 
letal  filings  or  pumice.  Again :  a  perceptible  difference  can  be  de¬ 
nted  between  slate  granules  produced  by  scraping  with  a  knife 
id  others  got  by  crushing  in  a  mortar.  The  former  are  scaly ,  and 
3  more  closely  together  than  the  latter. 

Taking  pumice  as  one  of  the  best  in  reference  to  the  pressure,  I 
id  that  a  hundred-weight  and  a-quarter  on  the  bag,  with  a  safety 
ibe  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  corresponds  very  nearly 
one  hundred  weight  when  no  safety  tube  is  used. 

The  plan  which  I  adopt  in  determining  the  pressure  is  to  count 
e  number  of  seconds  a  given  volume  of  gas  takes  in  passing 
rough  the  jet.  After  a  little  experience,  however,  it  can  be 
timated  roughly  by  drawing  air  through  the  tube  with  the 
eath. 

Mr.  Broughton’s  original  safety  chambers  were  about  lialf-an-inch 
ig,  and  this  appears  to  be  sufficient  when  they  are  full ;  but  if  the 
anules  sink  down  I  have  known  the  flame  to  pass,  and  hence  I 
efer  making  the  column  of  pumice  a  little  longer. 

On  looking  over  my  last  communication  I  see  that  the  directions 
r  extemporising  a  safety  tube  are  not  sufficiently  explicit.  The 
;ew  caps  at  the  end  of  the  tube  are  intended  to  keep  the  discs  of 
re  gauze  from  shifting,  and  if  these  caps  are  dispensed  with  the 
ics  must  either  be  soldered  on  or  fixed  by  a  ring  of  wire.  Unless 
is  be  done  the  explosion  in  the  jet  will  be  liable  to  force  forward 
e  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  tube.  Also,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
’engthen  the  disc  of  sixty  meshes  by  a  second  disc  of  twenty 
?shes  immediately  in  contact  with  it.  If  the  discs  be  pushed  into 
e  tube  to  keep  the  granules  in  position  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
sh  them  in  too  far,  or  the  passage  of  the  gas  will  be  much  im- 
ded.  A  better  plan  will  be  to  shake  the  granules  well  down  by 
pping,  and  then  to  scrape  off  the  excess  with  a  knife,  placing  the 
$c  of  wire  gauze  on  the  top  or  fixing  it  into  the  cap. 

Only  experience  can  decide  how  often  the  tubes  will  need  repair- 
t  and  refilling.  Mine  have  rusted  very  quickly  ;  but,  then,  I 
ve  been  constantly  sending  explosions  through  them,  and  the 
.  ;er-gas  of  these  ether  explosions  is  very  sour  and  corrosive.  The 
nbustion  appears  to  stop  short  of  carbonic  acid,  and  to  generate 
acid  much  stronger  and  containing  less  oxygen.  I  advise  that 
e  contents  of  the  tube  should  always  be  changed  after  an  explo- 
•n— not  only  from  this  cause,  but  also  to  avoid  dust  from  the 
attered  granules,  which  finds  its  way  into  the  burner. 

I  am  afraid  that  my  experiments  with  hydrogen  and  coal  gas  are 
t  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism,  seeing  that  the  gases 
are  not  absolutely  pure.  Yet  I  think  we  may  conclude,  beyond  a 
>ubt,  that  the  extinguishing  of  the  ethoxo  flame  is  the  more 
fficult,  and  that  any  safety  tube  sufficient  for  this  will  answer 
so  for  the  oxyhydrogen. 

Lantern  exhibitors  who  have  ether  tanks  in  which  the  oxygen 
isses  through  the  ether  wall  do  well  to  change  them  for  tanks  with 
e  oxygen  passing  over  the  surface  of  the  ether,  if  they  wish 
work  the  safety  tubes  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Not  only 
there  a  gain  of  over  thirty  per  cent,  in  the  pressure,  but  the  light 
more  steady  and  free  from  what  Mr.  Baker  terms  “  waving.”  In 
e  old  form  of  tank,  when  the  safety-tube  is  attached,  you  can  see 
ie  flame  rise  and  fall  each  time  a  bubble  of  gas  passes  through  the 
juid,  exactly  as  it  does  in  a  common  gas  jet  when  water  has 
und  its  way  into  the  pipes.  T.  Frederick  Hardwicii. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  METEOROLOGICAL 
OBSERYATORY. 

3Me  months  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  sending  to  The  British 
ournal  of  Photography  an  account  of  the  waxed-paper  process 
!  it  is  carried  out  at  Stonyhurst  Observatory ;  and  today  I  propose 
1  supplement  the  previous  account  by  a  few  words  on  the  argentic 
flati no -bromide  paper,  which  has  lately  been  tried  here  with  very 
romising  results. 

Having  to  print  two  copies  of  the  curves  for  the  barograph  and 
lermograph,  one  under  the  other,  I  found  that,  when  using  two 
axed  papers,  the  curve  on  the  paper  next  the  cylinder  was  not 
ery  satisfactory,  from  under-exposure ;  so  I  substituted  in  its  place 
'sheet  of  argentic  gelatino-bromide  paper,  still  retaining  the  waxed* 
japer  for  the  outer  sheet.  This  arrangement  is  very  satisfactory, 
nd  gives  excellent  curves  in  both  cases,  as  the  strong  light  which 
pis  on  the  outer  waxed-paper  is  sufficiently  moderated  before 


reaching  the  argentic  gelatino-bromide  paper  by  passing  through 
the  waxed  envelope. 

The  under  curve  is  required  in  the  case  of  the  meteorological 
instruments,  as  duplicates  have  to  be  sent  by  this  Observatory  to 
the  Meteorological  Office  of  the  Board  of  Trade;  but,  only  wanting 
a  single  trace  for  the  magnetograms,  we  adopt  a  different  method 
in  their  case.  The  old  waxed-paper  process  with  strong  light- 
answers  very  well;  but  we  find  that  a  large  amount  of  gas  can  be 
saved  by  substituting  the  argentic  gelatino-bromide  paper  and 
diminishing  the  lights.  With  lights  low,  and  a  narrow  slit  between 
light  and  paper,  we  find  the  curves  sharp  and  the  ground  white. 
Blue  glass  has  been  tried  in  front  of  the  slit  without  producin'- 
any  apparent  change  in  the  curve. 

The  developing  solution  recommended  by  the  firm  is  two  ounce* 
of  saturated  solution  of  oxalate  of  potash  to  half-an-ounce  of  satu¬ 
rated  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  and  six  minims  of  a  sixty- 
grain  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium.  With  this  developer  the 
barograms  and  thermograms  are  faint,  but  come  out  well  when  the 
bromide  is  omitted.  The  magnetograms,  on  the  contrary,  which 
are  exposed  directly  to  the  gaslight,  come  out  too  quickly  with  the 
original  developer ;  so  we  use  ten  minims  of  bromide  'instead  of 
six,  and  the  curves  are  perfectly  under  control.  S.  J.  Perry. 

Stonyhurst  Observatory. 

- 4 - 

ALBUMEN  AND  GELATINE  PLATES. 

From  a  couple  of  articles  which  have  recently  appeared  1  notice, 
that  the  Editors  have  been  experimenting  with  albumen  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  gelatine  emulsion,  in  which  direction  I  have  myself 
worked,  though  not  exactly  on  the  same  lines  as  the  editorial 
experiments. 

My  object  and  intention  in  the  introduction  of  albumen  into  the 
film  was  rather  to  secure  certain  mechanical  or  physical  advantages 
than  to  emulate  the  fine  quality  of  image  attainable  with  the  old 
collodio-albumen  plate;  and  I  think,  so  far  as  my  experiments 
went,  my  mode  of  working  is  likely  to  bring  about  as  full  a  degree 
of  success  as  that  given  by  the  Editors. 

My  first  experiments  were  made,  with  the  object  of  preventing 
frilling,  with  a  sample  of  gelatine  otherwise  so  good  that  I  scarcely 
liked  to  discard  it  on  account  of  its  one  fault.  The  albumen  was 
applied  to  the  glass  as  a  substratum,  just  as  was  formerly  done  in 
the  case  of  collodion  plates ;  but  I  found  under  these  circumstances 
it  had  very  little  effect — at  least  of  a  beneficial  character.  1  tried 
the  simply  dried  and  also  the  coagulated  albumen  substratum 
without  much  difference  in  result. 

I  next  turned  my  attention  to  the  application  of  an  albumen 
solution  to  the  gelatine  film  after  it  had  thoroughly  set.  For  this 
purpose  I  used  a  solution  consisting  of  two  parts  of  albumen  to  one 
of  water,  thoroughly  beaten,  and,  in  fact,  treated  in  the  manner 
usual  in  the  preparation  of  albumen.  Ammonia  and  acetic  acid 
were  both  tried  as  additions  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
clarification  of  the  albumen;  but  eventually  I  concluded  to  discard 
all  such  additions  as  being  not  only  useless  but  actually  injurious, 
inasmuch  as  they  introduce  some  amount  of  uncertainty  as  regards 
sensitiveness.  The  plain  albumen  diluted  with  half  its  bulk  of 
water  was  simply  beaten,  left  to  itself  for  some  hours,  then  strained 
through  cambric,  and  applied  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  a  dry  plate 
preservative. 

In  order  to  produce  a  marked  result  I  found  it  necessary  to 
submit  the  gelatine  surface  for  a  somewhat  extended  time  to  the 
action  of  the  albumen.  The  film,  being  saturated  with  water,  does 
not  readily  absorb  the  albumen ;  and  if  the  plate  be  removed  to<> 
soon  from  the  solution  a  mere  surface  coating  results,  which  is 
removed  in  the  first  washing  of  the  plate  previous  to  development. 
If,  however,  the  plate  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  albumen  for  a 
period  of  about  five  minutes  the  “preservative”  penetrates  into 
the  pores  of  the  film  by  diffusion,  and  the  result  is  a  very  consi¬ 
derable  hardening  of  the  surface. 

If,  after  the  plates  have  been  dried — or  even  when  but  partially 
(or  surface)  dry — they  are  immersed  in  methylated  alcohol  the 
albumen  is  coagulated,  and  a  still  further  hardening  is  the  resuh. 
But  there  is  a  slight  tendency  to  irregularity  in  this  action,  esjx 
cially  if  the  application  of  the  albumen  has  been  brief,  and  it- 
penetration  into  the  film  not  complete.  It  need  not  be  feared  that 
the  hardening  of  the  film  by  the  coagulation  of  the  albumen  will 
render  it  impenetrable  to  the  developer,  as  the  alkalinity  of  the 
latter  suffices  by  its  solvent  action  to  counteract  any  waterproofing 
effect  that  might  be  thus  produced.  I  am  speaking  now  solely  of 
alkaline  pyro.,  for  I  have  never  used  ferrous  oxalate  with  albumen 
plates. 
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The  primary  effect  of  such  an  application  of  albumen  is  to  remove 
almost  all  chance  of  frilling  from  plates  made  with  even  the  softest 
and  most  expensive  of  gelatines.  I  say  ‘  almost,  because  if  in 
pushing  an  under-exposed  plate  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ammonia 
be  used,  or  its  application  be  sufficiently  prolonged  to  remove  the 
albumen,  then  the  gelatine  film  is  obviously  left  in  much  the  same 
condition  as  it  would  have  been  in  without  any  use  of  albumen. 
But  even  then  I  am  inclined  to  think  there  is  a  less  tendency  to 
frill  and  blister  than  would  have  been  the  case  without  the  albumen. 

With  regard  to  sensitiveness  and  other  qualities  I  can  say  but 
little,  having  given  no  attention  to  that  part  of  the  subject.  That 
the  presence  of  the  albumen  brings  about  a  difference  in  the  colour 
of  the  developed  image — a  beneficial  difference — is  beyond  dispute ; 
but  whether  it  affects  the  sensitiveness  or  the  rapidity  of  develop¬ 
ment  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

So  far  as  the  direct  addition  of  albumen  to.  the  emulsion  is  con¬ 
cerned,  I  can  scarcely  see  in  what  manner  it  can  act  differently 
from  my  mode  of  applying  it  to  the  film.  In  neither  case  is  there 
any  chemical  action  between  the  albumen  and  the  silver  salts,  but 
merely  a  mechanical  action,  which  can  scarcely  differ  in  effect 
whether  the  albumen  be  dissolved  in  the  emulsion  or  diffused 
throughout  the  film  by  soaking.  C.  Beckett  Lloyd. 

— - — ♦- - - 

ON  CHOOSING  A  SIZE  FOR  CARTE  AND  CABINET 
NEGATIVES. 

It  is  not  always  that  one  can  choose  a  size  for  our  carte  and  cabinet 
negatives.  It  is  often  done  for  us.  Businesses  are  bought  with  all 
cameras,  printing-frames,  negative  racks,  &c.,  standing,  or  a  favour¬ 
able  opportunity  occurs  in  commencing  business  to  purchase  a  lot  of 
good  apparatus,  and  the  accustomed  proportions  are  adhered  to. 
Sometimes  a  size  has  been  chosen  to  combine  as  many  conveniences  as 
possible — landscape  and  portraits ;  aud  as  businesses  have  grown  it 
has  been  found  too  inconvenient  to  change  when  the  benefit  to  be 
obtained  is,  apparently,  slight. 

To  all,  however,  who  contemplate  launching  out  in  business  for 
themselves,  I  would  suggest  the  desirability  of  a  very  careful  cal¬ 
culation  of  this  question  from  all  points  of  view  before  deciding 
upon  the  size  to  be  adopted  for  the  negatives  they  expect  to  take  in 
largest  number.  Such  a  weighing  of  the  subject  involves  many 
more  considerations  than  at  first  might  be  thought  likely.  Not 
only  is  there  cost  and  economy,  general  adaptability  and  suitability, 
convenience  of  working  and  convenience  of  storing,  but  it  has  to  be 
considered  how  readily  a  damaged  piece  of  apparatus  can  be 
replaced  or  the  stock  increased  without  delay  when  the  require¬ 
ments  of  business  call  for  it. 

My  own  experience  dates  from  a  period  some  years  before  the 
introduction  of  the  carte  de  visite,  when  the  stock  sizes  of  the  photo¬ 
grapher  were  few — quarter,  third,  half,  and  whole  plate  being  the 
dimensions  then  used,  with  stereoscopic  and  the  large  stereoscopic, 
or  seven  and  a-quarter  by  four  and  a-half.  I  first  used  the  quarter 
size,  and  afterwards  regretted  its  adoption,  as  there  was  not  sufficient 
margin  in  case  of  stains ;  I  then  changed  to  the  large  stereoscopic,  and 
to  that  size  doubled  when  it  became  customary  to  take  several  pictures 
on  one  plate  and  print  from  them  all.  These  double  stereo,  plates 
I  cut  into  two  for  convenience  of  storage,  and  to  fit  the  large  stock 
of  printing-frames  of  the  first-named  size  which  the  printing-room 
was  provided  with. 

I  found  this  a  very  handy  size.  It  gave  me  a-quarter  of  an  inch 
more  margin  at  the  top  than  did  the  quarter  plate,  and  allowed  full 
scope  for  adjustment  if  the  sitter  did  not  happen  to  be  placed  exactly 
in  the  middle  of  the  plate,  as  often  will  happen,  especially  with 
children’s  portraits.  As  years  rolled  on  and  business  grew  I  worked 
with  my  usual  plates,  rarely,  if  ever,  giving  further  thought  as  to 
whether  it  was  the  most  suitable.  But  upon  the  gradual  intro¬ 
duction  of  gelatine  plates  into  my  dark  room — I  must  confess  to 
having  been  very  conservative  ;  I  would  not  let  go  my  hold  upon 
collodion  till  I  was  quite  sure  of  gelatine,  and  I  have  no  reason  to 
regret  my  slowness— as  I  began  to  run  up  large  bills  for  dry  plates, 
I  reopened  this  old  question.  I  found  that  by  using  for  a  double 
carte  negative  the  old  half  plate — which,  as  my  readers  will  re¬ 
member,  was  six  and  a-half  by  four  and  three-quarters — I  should 
save,  at  the  prices  then  prevailing  for  the  best  plates,  almost  a  penny 
upon  each  one  used,  and  this,  as  I  need  not  say,  represented  a  very 
large  sum  at  the  end  of  twelve  months.  I  estimated  the  saving 
would  cover  all  the  cost  I  should  be  put  to  if  I  made  a  change  in 
my  stock  size. 

This  change  would  enable  me  to  make  another  important  altera¬ 
tion.  For  cabinet  pictures  I  had  a  special  arrangement,  so  as  to 


take  two  on  a  large  plate  ;  I  always  have  chosen  to  have  plenty  of 
margin  on  my  negatives  of  all  sizes,  so  as  to  be  sure  of  clean 
pictures  under  every  contingency,  and  for  cabinet  portraits  1  used 
10  x  8  plates.  Dry  plates  do  not,  {is  a  matter  of  safety,  require  so 
much  waste  area — no  oyster-shell  markings,  no  comets,  and  no  .split 
films.  I  felt  certain  that  a  half-plate  would  answer  all  my  require¬ 
ments — would  be  cheaper,  lighter,  and  occupy  much  les-;  space  in 
my  negative-room,  while  with  a  sufficient  number  of  dark  slides 
there  would  be  no  need  to  use  double  plates;  in  fact,  for  any  hut 
very  small  sizes  double  plates  are  a  mistake  with  gelatine,  in  my 
opinion. 

I  decided  to  use  the  same  size  of  plate  for  carte  and  cabinets,  and 
thus  made  a  very  great  saving  of  cost  and  added  greatly  to  the 
general  convenience  of  working  arrangements.  One  size  of  plate 
instead  of  two  to  keep  in  stock  and  one  size  of  dark  slide  were  only 
required.  I  may  here  state  that  I  had  my  slides  altered  so  as  to 
take  a  half-plate  either  vertically  or  horizontally  for  cartes  or 
cabinets,  which  led  to  another  convenience.  The  double  cabinet 
plate  did  not  permit  groups,  or,  indeed,  any  subject,  to  be  taken 
lengthwise,  while  the  single  plate  permits  either  one  or  the  other 
indifferently  to  be  used — an  arrangement  which,  of  itself,  shows 
the  inadvisability  of  the  double  plate,  the  actual  usefulness  of 
which  is  gone  by  now,  seeing  that  plates  can  be  piled  at  one’s 
elbow  in  grosses,  if  necessary,  ready  sensitised. 

I  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  making  the  change,  but 
the  most  pressing  necessity  for  alterations  lay  in  the  negative  room. 
I  preserve  all  my  portrait  negatives,  and  their  ever-increasing 
number  began  to  cause  anxiety  as  to  the  stability  of  the  floor  and 
walls.  Taking  average  photographic  glass  to  be  “  21  oz.,”  it  requires 
little  calculation  to  show  that  it  only  needs  seven  or  eight  thousand 
negatives  to  weigh  a  ton,  ordinary-built  houses  not  being  calculated 
to  sustain  many  tons  on  one  floor.  This  question  was  a  very  grave 
one,  for  I  had  heard  of  one  photographer  with  a  large  stock  of 
negatives  stored  in  the  upper  part  of  the  premises  having  to  rebuild 
a  portion  through  the  walls  giving  way,  the  defect  being  discovered 
only  just  in  time  to  avoid  a  great  disaster.  Aftercareful  weighing  of 
the  matter  in  all  its  bearings — the  subject  being  one  that  could  not 
with  any  convenience  be  reopened  unless  some  radical  change  in  pro¬ 
cesses  took  place — I  arrived  at  a  further  decision  about  the  working 
sizes  of  my  carle  negatives;  and  though  from  the  remarkable  falling 
off  in  the  demand  for  cartes ,  owing  to  the  preference  given  to 
cabinets,  the  subject  of  storage  of  carte  negatives  assumes  a  less 
prominent  position,  I  propose  in  another  number  to  describe  how 
I  rearranged  carte  sizes,  both  as  to  printing  and  storage. 

G.  Watmough  Webster, 


CAMERA  PRINTING. 

It  may,  perhaps,  prove  interesting  to  some  readers  of  the  Journal 
if  I  record  a  trial  I  have  made  of  the  system  of  producing  trans¬ 
parencies  by.  artificial  light  described  in  a  leading  article  in  last 
week’s  issue.  I  preface  what  I  have  to  say  by  remarking  that 
from  the  nature  of  my  avocations  it  is  frequently  very  incon¬ 
venient  for  me  to  practise  this  branch  of  photography  during  the 
daytime,  and  hence  the  great  value  to  me  of  any  system  in  which 
artificial  light  may  be  employed. 

Following  the  general  line  of  directions  given,  I  have  employed 
a  pamphengos  lantern  of  the  usual  four-wick  class  as  the  source  of 
light.  The  condenser  is  formed  of  two  plano-convex  lenses  mounted 
with  their  convex  surfaces  towards  each  other.  Not  having  a  large 
objective  of  the  kind  recommended  in  the  article  I  made  use  of 
that  belonging  to  the  lantern,  which  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a  portrait  combination  of  quarter  -  plate  dimensions,  with  this 1 
exception — that  the  back  lens  somewhat  exceeds  in  diameter  the 
front  one. 

The  camera  was  fitted  with  a  No.  1b  carte  lens,  having  an 
aperture  of  one  inch  and  seven-eighths,  with  a  back  focus  of  four 
inches  and  an  eighth,  the  equivalent  focus  being  six  and  a-quarter 
inches.  After  various  stops  had  been  tried  I  selected  one  having  an  j 
aperture  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch  as  that  to  be  utilised  in  all  | 
my  future  experiments.  The  process  I  employed  was  wet  collodion, ; 
and  the  developer  one  containing  fifteen  grains  of  ferrous  sulphate 
to  the  ounce  of  water. 

Having  interposed  a  plate  of  ground  glass  (the  focussing-screen 
of  a  10  x  8  camera)  between  the  lantern  and  the  negative,  which 
was  one  of  average  density,  I  directed  the  light  upon  it  with  all  the 
power  of  which  four,  wicks  are  capable,  obtaining  a  disc  of  about' 
eight  inches  in  diameter  upon  the  ground  glass.  I  then  exposed 
the  plate  in  the  camera  for  thirty  seconds,  but  this  proved  in* 
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efficient  to  bring  out  an  image  which  was  at  all  effective.  Another 
plate  was  prepared  and  exposed  for  one  minute.  This  afforded  an 
mage  which  in  the  centre  was  all  that  could  be  desired  as  regards 
/igour,  but  fell  off  very  much  towards  the  margin.  Thinking  this 
night  be  accidental  another  plate  was  exposed  for  the  same  time, 
t  different  sample  of  collodion  being  employed.  Like  the  former 
his,  too,  showed  a  falling-off  towards  the  edges,  although  the 
niddle  of  the  plate,  for  the  space  of  about  two  inches  across,  was 
[uite  intense. 

What  was  to  be  done  1  It  was  evident  that  the  ground  glass  did 
iot  act  the  part  of  a  perfect  diffuser  of  such  rays  as  fell  upon  it  from 
direction  greatly  differing  from  that  in  which  it  was  desirable  they 
hould  be  transmitted.  I  was  aware  that  the  illumination  would  be 
lore  equalised  if  I  interposed  a  second  plate  of  ground  glass  in  the 
lanner  directed ;  but,  alas !  I  had  no  second  plate  in  my  house. 
Recollecting  that  in  an  article  in  your  last  Almanac  there  was  a 
uggestion  for  slightly  deflecting  rays  of  light  under  circumstances 
early  similar  to  those  existing  in  this  case,  I  at  once  dismembered 
large  graphoscope  and  transferred  the  large  lens,  which  exceeded 
ix  inches  in  diameter,  from  its  place  as  the  all-important  factor  in 
he  mechanism  of  the  “  peep  show  ”  (as  some  one  once  designated  a 
raphoscope)  to  a  position  close  up  to  the  ground  glass,  placing  it 
n  the  lantern  side  at  first,  although  subsequent  experiment  satisfied 
le  that  any  special  side  was  of  little  consequence.  This  immediately 
aused  such  a  concentration  of  light  upon  the  negative  that  not 
nly  was  the  previous  weakness  of  the  marginal  illumination  entirely 
vercome,  but  the  quantum  of  light  transmitted  to  the  object-glass 
rom  the  negative  so  great  as  to  compel  a  shortening  of  the  exposure 
i  a  most  material  degree.  The  transparency  obtained  by  the  aid 
t  the  graphoscope  lens  was  simply  perfect  as  regards  equality  of 
lumination,  the  extreme  margin  being  quite  equal  to  the  centre  in 
igour. 

I  offer  the  above  as  an  addendum  to  the  suggestive  article  to 
yhich  I  have  made  reference.  J.  Houston. 


EXPERIENCES  ON  THE  THAMES.* 

i’ftOM  Shillingford  the  scenery  becomes  more  flat,  and,  although  we 
nade  one  or  two  “shots’'  at  Benson  Village,  we  got  nothing  of  interest 
mtil  we  reached  Wallingford.  Wallingford  has  the  aspect  of  a  well- 
o-do  country  town,  and,  like  many  another  place  of  interest  on  the 
fhames,  can  boast  of  a  “hoary  antiquity.” 

Dhe  Saxons,  the  Danes,  and  the  Romans 
lave  each  in  their  turn  settled  there .  It 
vas  a  borough  in  the  days  of  Edward  the 
lonfessor,  and  there  was  a  mint  there 
>efore  the  Conquest.  We  learnt  we 
night  still  see  traces  of  the  ruined  old 
astle — the  same  castle  which  stood  a 
leal  of  battering  about  by  General  Fairfax 
luring  the  Civil  War,  and  there  learn 
iow — 

“  Time’s  gradual  touch 
Has  moulder’d  into  beauty  many  a 

tower, 

Which,  when  it  frown’d  with  all  its 
battlements, 

Was  only  terrible.” 

We  did  not  make  a  detour  to  the  castle, 
or  we  understood  it  would  not  form  a 
uitable  subject  for  the  camera.  It  was 
tlso  at  Wallingford  where  Stephen  be¬ 
sieged  Matilda  and  finally  arranged  with 
ler  that  he  should  reign  for  his  lifetime, 
md  that  her  son,  afterwards  Henry  II., 
ihould  succeed  him.  We  had  a  few 
‘shots”  at  the  old  churches  of  Walling- 
ord,  and  also  at  the  curious  Town  Hall 
“Town  ’all,”  the  natives  call  it),  the 
atter  possessing  no  great  attraction  for 
he  camera.  However,  it  faithfully  re- 
■ords  how  we  kept  those  good  rules  we 
ornmlated  before  starting,  for  its  clock- 
ace  marks  ten  minutes  to  ten  o’clock.  It 
vas  the  first  view  we  had  taken  that 
norning.  By  the  river  we  got  several 
•ictures  of  the  bridge  with  the  church  on 

he  opposite  side,  and  also  of  cattle  along  the  banks,  with  distant 
Lhames  scenery. 

a*fa!,ing  Wallingford  we  next  came  to  the  village  of  Newnham- 
rell,  with  its  old  church  and  gabled  belfry  peeping  out  of  a  cluster 
*  Concluded  from  page  424. 


of  trees.  A  short  distance  further  on  we  came  to  Mongewell,  with  a 
|  handsome  country  seat  and  beautifuUy-laid-out  gardens ;  and  then 
after  passmg  Cholsey,  we  came  to  the  picturesque  village  of  Moulsford, 
wmch  lies  close  to  the  river.  It  has  a  pretty  rustic  church  with  a 
farm-house  beside  it,  half  hidden  amongst  luxuriant  foliage.  About 
the  banks,  on  the  Moulsford  side,  are  many  clumps  of  fine  trees 
through  which  we  could  catch  glimpses  of  the  distant  downs  above  the 
village  of  Streatley,  which  we  were  nearing.  We  spent  several  plates 
m  securing  views  of  this  prettily-situated  village  and  antiquated  church, 
which  dates  from  the  fourteenth  century.  Moulsford  Ferry,  a  short 
distance  lower  down,  was  the  next  spot  which  afforded  interest  for  our 
cameras. 

Resuming  our  voyage  and  passing  by  South  Stoke  we  arrived  at 
Cleeve,  with  its  picturesque  overfall  and  lock.  The  best  view  of  the 
latter  is  on  the  up  side  of  it,  with  the  Streatley  Hills  in  the  distance  as 
a  suitable  background.  There  are  many  pretty  “bits”  about  Cleeve, 
and  especially  around  the  old  mill.  We  investigated,  at  some  risk,  the 
stream  around  the  mill,  often  nearly  getting  into  trouble  through  being 
too  curious.  However,  we  got  a  “shot”  at  that  “antiquated  struc¬ 
ture,”  being  probably  the  first  photograph  ever  taken  of  it.  These  old 
mills,  as  a  rule,  form  suitable  subjects  for  the  camera,  and  this  would 
have  been  no  exception  had  we  had  a  wider-angle  lens.  We  expe¬ 
rienced  considerable  difficulty  in  selecting  a  spot  to  get  this  view;  in 
fact,  I  had  about  given  it  up  when  I  remarked  to  the  Philosopher — 
“This  is  the  spot  we  ought  to  take  it  from.”  “Then,  why  not?”  he 
at  once  asked;  and  when  I  argued  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to 
pose  the  camera  in  a  boat,  and  almost  as  difficult  in  the  stream,  he 
quietly  asked  me — “Why  not  the  latter?  It  is  but  a  question  of  depth 
and  strength  of  current.”  We  ascertained  the  depth  and  found  it  did 
not  come  much  above  the  middle  of  the  stand,  and  with  care  we  could 
manage  the  current.  I  manipulated  whilst  the  Philosopher  poised 
himself  so  as  to  form  a  suitable  balance  on  the  other  side  of  “our 
lugger.”  We  obtained  that  view,  and  christened  it  the  “  Philosopher’s 
bold  idea  !”  We  were  charmed  with  the  environs  of  Cleeve  Mill  and 
with  the  whole  route  from  Cleeve  as  we  came  nearer  those  gently-rising 
hills  above  Streatley,  at  the  base  of  which  the  twin  villages  of  Streatley 
and  Goring  are  situated,  on  either  bank  of  the  river — the  former  in 
Berkshire  and  the  latter  in  Oxfordshire — and  both  joined  by  a  wooden 
bridge,  whence  we  could  obtain  one  of  the  finest  views  of  the  river, 
with  its  silvery  windings  at  length  lost  in  the  distant  hilly  ranges  above 
and  below.  The  river  is  wide  here,  and  encloses  a  series  of  islands 
clothed  with  a  bountiful  supply  of  foliage.  One  view  at  Goring  parti¬ 
cularly  charmed  us,  and  that  was  its  pretty  church,  which  forms  the 
subject  of  the  first  illustration.  It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  k 
Becket,  and  is  of  Norman  foundation,  though  the  tower  alone  preserves 


the  peculiar  features  of  that  style.  It  stands  close  by  the  water  s  edge, 
and  beside  it  is  a  graceful  cottage.  The  whole  is  most  picturesquely 
situated  and  surrounded  with  over-hanging  foliage.  W  e  considered  a 
picture  of  this  church  well  repaid  our  visit  to  Goring.  The  houses  at 
Goring  reminded  us  very  much^of  those  at  Clifton  Hampden,  and,  with 
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their  trim  and  neat  gardens  and  generally- comfortable  look,  they  form 
an  excellent  example  of  the  “peasant  homes’'  of  Old  England. 

The  good  people  at  Goring  are  somewhat  unsophisticated  and  rural. 
We  had  occasion  to  visit  one  of  their  village  inns — “hotels  ”  they  now 
call  them.  We  inquired  what  we  could  have  to  satisfy  our  hungry 
cravings,  and  found  that  it  was  a  choice  between  eggs  or  our  being  the 
innocent  cause  of  the  murder  of  a  chicken  and  having  him  cooked, 
which  would  require  time.  We  decided  on  the  former  alternative. 
Now,  the  Philosopher  has  a  morbid  horror  of  French  eggs,  and  I  can 
sympathise  with  him.  The  Philosopher  at  once  asked — “  Are  they 
French?”  (Mine  host  understood  “fresh.”)  “Certainly,”  was  the 
ready  answer.  We  were  a  little  annoyed  and  worried  when  on  more 
carefully  pronouncing  the  word  “  French  ”  mine  host  understood,  and 
at  once  rising  to  the  occasion  replied — “  Why,  sir,  I’m  surprised  at  your 
asking  me  such  a  question  ;  I’ve  never  seen  a  French  egg,  and  my  eggs 
have  ‘growed’  on  the  spot.”  We  at  once  asked  him  to  let  us  have  a 
few  of  his  “home-grown ”  eggs  without  further  delay.  We  eventually 
made  friends  with  that  man  and  stayed  at  his  “hotel”  that  night,  and 
had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  somewhat  rural  treatment  we 
received. 


Pangbourne  was  another  of  those  beautiful  spots  on  the  Thames  \ 
left  with  regret.  Pangbourne  has  many  attractions,  and  all  around  t 
neighbourhood  there  is  much  to  interest  the  art-lover.  The  villa-, 
moreover,  lias  a  long  history.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  But 
Its  mauor  and  church  were  afterwards  given  to  the  Abbot  of  I;-  &diog  ; 
Henry  II.,  whilst  later  on  it  formed  a  part  of  the  possessions  of  t 
Duke  of  Somerset,  who  was  executed  in  1553. 

Continuing  our  route  from  Pangbourne,  through  Whitchurch  lock, 
meet  with  rather  flat  scenery  on  our  right,  with  undulating  chalk  In 
on  our  left.  Then  we  reach  Hardwicke  House,  which  is  beautiful 
situated  amidst  luxuriant  foliage  on  the  slope  of  a  wooded  hill  rim 
from  the  river.  Hardwicke  House  is  a  specimen  of  a  manor  house 
the  Tudor  period — a  large,  gabled  structure  of  red  brick  placed  on 
terrace  of  earth  raised  considerably  above  the  river.  Here  Charles 
spent  much  of  his  time  during  the  troublous  period  of  the  civil  wa, 
aud  Charles  II.  is  also  said  to  have  made  the  mansion  his  hiding- pla. 
Needless  to  say,  Hardwicke  House  forms  ail  interesting  subject  for  tl 
camera  from  the  opposite  bank. 

Our  next  point  of  interest  en  route  was  at  Mapledurham,  with  its  ob 
mossy  mill,  church,  and  manor  house,  which  for  centuries  lias  br-en,  ;i 


Streatley  is  also  worthy  of  a  visit,  and  next  morning  we  obtained  two 
or  three  photographs  of  this  pretty  village,  with  a  background  of 
gently-undulating  hills,  from  the  summits  of  which  many  magnificent 
views  of  the  Thames  can  be  obtained.  The  next  view  that  occupied 
the  camera  was  the  “Grotto” — a  prettily-situated  mansion  about  half-a- 
mile  or  so  farther  down  the  river.  The  “Grotto”  derives  its  name 
from  at  one  time  possessing  a  fine  grotto,  which  does  not  at  present 
exist.  The  mansion  is  prettily  surrounded  with  handsome  trees,  and 
forms  a  suitable  subject  for  the  camera.  Thence  we  hastened  onwards 
until  we  reached  the  villages  of  Pangbourne  and  Whitchurch,  which, 
like  those  of  Goring  and  Streatley,  are  joined  together  by  a  bridge. 
The  chief  interest  at  Pangbourne  centres  in  its  weir  and  charming  sur¬ 
roundings.  Many  interesting  views  may  be  obtained  about  here  ;  the 
weir,  rustic  cottages,  and  overfall,  with  a  background  of  wooded,  rising 
slopes,  all  form  subjects  more  or  less  suitable  for  the  camera.  Greville 
Fennel,  in  his  book,  The  Rail  and  Road,  gives  the  following  description 
of  Pangbourne  : — “Pangbourne  is  another  of  those  pearls  of  English 
landscape  which  our  river  threads ;  no  sweeter  spot  is  within  many 
miles.  The  Thames  seems  especially  fond  of  disporting  itself  here ; 
and  loth,  indeed,  to  leave,  it  loiters  in  the  great  depth  of  the  pools, 
creeps  slyly  under  the  banks,  frolics  as  a  kitten  after  its  tail  in  the 
eddies,  and  then  dashes  hurriedly  off  beneath  the  far- stretching 
wooden  bridge,  as  if  to  make  up  for  time  truantly  lost.”  The  village 
of  Whitchurch  is  also  interesting,  and  we  obtained  good  views  from  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  church  aud  mill  peeping  Out  of  a  mass  of  dense 
foliage. 


still  is,  the  seat  of  the  Bount  family.  It  is  a  fine  combination 
pointed  gables,  tall  roofs,  ornamented  chimneys,  and  porches- 
regular  Elizabethan  mansion  in  the  richest  style.  We  obtained  go- 
views  on  the  up  side,  with  the  mill  and  church  in  the  far  distance,  t 
monotony  of  the  placid  water  being  broken  by  the  reflection  of  t 
fine  trees  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  which  here  is  deep  and  bro; 
reminding  us  of  those  beautiful  lines  of  the  poet 

“  Though  deep,  yet  clear ;  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull  ; 

Strong  without  rage;  without  o’erflowing,  full.” 

We  had  not  sufficient  time  to  do  justice  to  Mapledurham,  as  ^ 
wished  to  hurry  onwards ;  so,  passing  by  the  interesting  village 
Purley,  we  at  length  reached  Caversham,  where  we  left  our  bo* 
deciding  to  finish  our  course  down  to  Windsor  on  another  occasio 
There  were  many  reasons  why  we  decided  to  give  up,  one  chief  reasi 
being  the  shocking  weather  we  had  had,  and  the  general  uncertainty 
results  in  consequence.  A  facetious  friend  sent  xis  the  above  illu 
tration  as  a  silent  and  laconic  explanation — “Why  we  came  home.” 

J.  J.  Acwokth,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 

- + - 

IN  THE  LABORATORY. 

To  many  it  would  seem  as  if  gelatine  plate  treatment  had  been 
exhaustively  written  upon  that  nothing  more  were  left  to  be  sa 
on  the  subject.  Are  not  excellent  specimens  by  the  now  almo 
universally-used  forms  of  treatment  of  the  plate  after  exposure 
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1,6  net  with  all  over  the  land  ?  True  it  is  there  are  still  two  modes 
evelopment  —  the  ammoniacal  and  the  ferrous  oxalate;  but  this 
has  now  so  very  few  votaries  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  fast  dying 
To  its  celerity  and  energy  mainly  the  ammonia  owes  its  hold 
he  professional  room.  As  to  amateurs,  they  give  it  preference 
iuse  of  its,  to  them,  scientific  treatment.  Many  hold  to  scorn 
thing  that  is  done  in  a  simple  and  direct  manner,  so  long  as  a 
e  complicated  mode  of  treatment  exists.  Now,  the  very  opposite 
aid  be  the  thing — absolute  simplicity  combined  with  perfection 
esults.  This  will  leave  more  time  for  something  far  more  useful — 
due  consideration  of  the  artistic  aspect  of  photography. 

view  of  all  this  it  may  not  be  too  bold  to  say  that  a  reaction 
t  take  place  in  the  manipulations  the  plate  has  to  undergo  after 
osure.  Ammoniacal  development  may  in  fact  be  made  to  yield  to 
more  modern  competitor— washing  soda.  I  have  no  idea  of  who 
its  original  introducer,  but,  whoever  he  was,  he  rendered  a  most 
siial  service  to  photography.  There  is  no  substance  in  the  labo- 
n  ,ry  more  valuable  than  this  simple  and  modest  agent,  and,  probably 
b  ause  of  its  simplicity,  it  is  readily  pushed  on  one  side  to  make 
n  for  inferior  agents.  And  yet  medical  opinions  have  clearly 
ved  ammoniacal  fumes  not  only  unsuitable  but  positively  dangerous 
some  constitutions.  Men  with  delicate  organisations,  after  even 
rief  period  in  the  dark  room,  under  the  influence  of  ammoniacal 
avia  meet  with  sleeplessness,  restlessness,  nervousness,  and  irritation. 
3V  should  no  longer.  Let  them  heed  carefully  what  is  to  follow, 
a  l "they  may  for  ever  after  discard  that  baneful  agent — ammonia. 

t  is  not  at  all  improbable  they  may  think  management  in  cases 
o  over-  or  under-exposures  an  impossibility  with  soda.  Let  them 
c  card  this  idea  from  their  thoughts  altogether.  Soda  is  just  as 
l  nageable  as  ammonia,  and  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  former  will 
i  many  cases  give  passable  results  when  the  ammonia  will  prove 
v  erly  useless.  I  shall  call  the  system  I  am  now  advocating 

Modern  Development  : — 


Formula  for  Winter. 

Ordinary  washing  soda  .  5  ounces. 

Bromide  of  potassium  . 15  grains. 

Water  .  50  ounces. 

Formula  for  Summer. 

Ordinary  washing  soda  .  5  ounces. 

Bromide  of  potassium .  40  grains. 

Water  .  50  ounces. 


The  simple  difference  between  the  two  formulae  consists  in  an  in- 
i  :ase  of  the  bromide  of  potassium  in  the  winter  formula  on  to  that  of 
]  3  summer.  In  both  spring  and  autumn  twenty  to  twenty-five  grains 
uld  suffice. 

To  each  ounce  of  the  above  about  one  grain  of  dry  pyro.  is  required, 
d  it  is  only  put  in  with  the  solution  when  about  to  develope.  You 
en  have  energy  to  any  amount. 

In  using  large  plates — as  I  never  use  any  plate  whatever  but  those 
make,  and  as  they  are  very  repellent  owing  to  the  quantity  of 
rome  alum  they  contain  to  counteract  frilling — I  make  it  a  practice 
first  soak  my  plate  a  couple  of  minutes  in  water  and  then  apply  the 
veloper.  By  that  means  uniform  action  is  obtained,  and  no  marks 
marbling  are  encountered.  Half-a-minute  or  so  after  the  developer  is 
l  the  plate  the  picture  makes  its  appearance  very  faintly ;  it  goes 
i  slowly  but  steadily  growing  in  density,  and,  if  exposure  be  correct, 
three  to  four  minutes  development  is  complete.  The  whole  time  it 
is  been  under  absolute  control,  for  the  building  up  is  one  that  can  be 
ost  easily  followed  and  stopped  directly  it  is  seen  the  picture  has 
:quired  the  proper  density.  Of  this  last  any  amount  can  be  got 
ithout  the  least  trouble ;  if  there  be  a  danger,  it  is  to  get  too  great 
density,  and  chalky  pictures  nowadays  are  rightly  looked  upon  as 
orthless.  But,  supposing  the  negative  somehow  or  other  has  got  a 
ttle  too  dense,  there  is  nothing  easier  than  to  bring  it  down  to  a 
aitable  state.  All  you  have  in  the  world  to  do  is  to  leave  it  in  the 
xing  bath  until  the  desired  reduction  has  taken  place  ;  this  may  take 
alf-an-hour,  it  may  take  an  hour,  or  it  may  take  several  hours,  but 
le  desired  end  will  be  attained.  There  is  nothing  better  yet  than  a 
ivventy-five-per-cent.  solution  of  hypo,  as  a  fixing  bath.  Eight  ounces 
If  hypo,  to  thirty-two  ounces  of  water  make  a  fair  quantity  of  solu- 
jion  and  will  last  some  time. 

But  if,  on  taking  the  plate  out  of  the  fixing  bath  and  giving  it  a 
inse  to  examine  it,  the  picture  prove  rather  thin,  merely  give  it 
)  slight  additional  rinse  and  lay  the  plate  by.  It  will  now,  thus 
eft,  gain  in  density,  the  hypo,  in  the  film  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
forking  together  to  bring  about  the  desired  end.  How  the  reaction 
eally  takes  place  I  would  be  at  a  loss  to  explain,  and  as  the  matter  is 
nly  valuable  to  me  in  its  actual  bearings  I  do  not  intend  to  take  fur- 
her  trouble  about  it.  By  the  time  the  plate  has  acquired  the  desired 
pacify  it  will  also  have  gained  a  yellow  colour  most  unpleasant  to 
nany,  but  it  will  print  splendidly.  Of  course  the  plate  has  to  be 
horoughly  washed  when  it  has  once  acquired  the  requisite  density. 

A  great  eyesore  to  some  is  the  colour  of  a  plate  developed  with 
soda.  All  the  rubbish  that  can  be  urged  on  that  score  I  have  heard 
<ul  nauseam.  Let  the  sensible  man  discard  all  such  nonsense;  the 
polour  of  the  deposit  of  a  soda-developed  plate,  left  intact,  is  simply 


printing  perfection  and  nothing  short  of  it.  Should  it,  however  occur 
that  you  have  to  retouch  the  negative,  and  are  at  a  loss  as  to  its  value 
so  as  to  be  aide  to  retouch  adequately,  here  is  the  simplest  of  all 
means  to  bring  the  negative  at  once  to  the  lead-pencil  tone.  Swill 
your  plate  with  the  following  solution  : — 

^■|um .  3  ounces. 

Water  . . .  20 

The  reaction  is  very  rapid  in  this  solution,  and  any  yellow  deposit  will 
disappear  with  this  alone.  If  alum  be  not  at  hand  take  and  swill 
your  plate  with  the  following  solution,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not 
mine  : — 


Sulphuric  acid .  1  drachm. 

r  i  Water  . . .  20  ounces. 

The  effect  with  this  is  magical ;  but  care  must  be  taken  that  this  solu¬ 
tion  remains  but  the  briefest  of  time  on  the  film,  for  it  is  also  a  great 
reducer.  Moreover,  a  thorough  washing  of  the  negative  is  necessary 
to  ensure  its  ultimate  safety.  This  must  be  an  answer  to  those  who 
always  urge  colour,  for  lack  of  other  objections,  when  speaking  of  the 
soda  developer. 

That  the  system  now  advocated  is  absolutely  sound,  and  in  every 
way  satisfactory,  I  have  sufficient  proof  of  in  the  experience  of  a  profes¬ 
sional  photographer  to  whom  I  communicated  it,  and  who  has  now  had 
it  exclusively  in  use  for  the  last  twelve  months.  The  results  he  obtains 
with  it  are  second  to  none  whatever.  There  is  a  rich  vigour  and 
bloom  on  his  negatives  I  never  saw  surpassed  even  in  the  wet  process, 
and  the  transparency  of  the  shadows  is  of  the  very  purest.  This 
stands  to  reason,  if  one  but  consider  the  relative  proportions  of  bro¬ 
mide  used  to  the  soda,  and  the  character  of  this  last.  There  is  no 
abnormal  reduction  with  this  method  of  working ;  no  shadows  veiled 
from  an  inordinate  quantity  of  the  obnoxious  ammonia,  used,  mayhap, 
on  some  make  of  plate  that  lacks  the  power  to  withstand  this  rough 
and  over-severe  treatment.  You  may  hear  that  in  summer  there  is  a 
greater  tendency  to  frilling  with  the  use  of  the  soda  developer.  This, 
may  be  counteracted  most  easily  by  the  mere  addition  of  alum  to  it ; 
no  fear  then  of  frilling,  and  a  certain  quality  not  to  be  despised  will 
be  imparted  to  the  negative. 

For  ordinary  studio  work,  where  constant  practice  reduces  exposure 
to  a  certainty,  the  above  will  be  found  all-sufficient ;  but  for  abnormal 
cases — such  as  happen  not  unfrequently  when  out  of  doors  and  under 
trying  circumstances,  when  exposures  are  forcibly  guess  work,  or  when 
they  suddenly  have  to  be  brought  to  a  close  because  of  unexpected 
movement  in  foliage  or  otherwise — means  must  be  provided  to  coun¬ 
teract  ill  effects  as  far  as  possible,  to  partly  make  up  for  under¬ 
exposure,  or  accommodate  cases  of  over  -  exposure.  Of  the  two, 
under-exposure  is  by  far  the  more  trying,  and,  when  very  pronounced, 
it  is  not  to  be  got  over,  work  which  way  one  may.  When  the  case  is 
not  very  bad,  however,  the  use  of  an  absolutely-saturated  solution  of 
soda  without  any  bromide  whatever,  and  an  increase  of  pyro.,  will 
restore  things  or,  at  anyrate,  make  the  most  of  them. 

When  presumable  over-exposure  has  to  be  dealt  with  double  the 
quantity  of  bromide  should  be  used,  or  a  drop  or  two  of  citric  acid 
solution  added  to  the  normal  developer.  Should  the  picture,  notwith¬ 
standing,  come  out  too  quickly  the  developer  were  best  washed  off,  a 
new  one  taken  with  three  or  four  drops  of  the  citric  acid  solution 
(strength,  ten  per  cent.) — and  things  would  proceed  satisfactorily.  To 
those  whose  experience  is  limited  it  is  astonishing  how  much  may  be 
done  to  overcome  the  ills  attendant  on  incorrect  exposures.  What  is 
most  wanted  in  such  cases  is  to  keep  perfectly  cool  and  collected  ; 
meditate  on  the  mishap,  and  well  weigh  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  case 
with  all  its  bearings,  and  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  in  favour  of  your 
mastering  the  difficulty.  It  has  happened  to  me  to  forget  to  revolve 
the  small  stop  after  focussing,  and  to  consequently  have  a  much  over¬ 
exposed  picture.  As  it  invariably  strikes  one  after  the  thing  is  done  I 
merely  bore  the  fact  in  mind,  and  on  getting  home  easily  balanced 
things  and  made  them  work  quite  smoothly  notwithstanding,  save  the 
slight  want  of  sharpness  attendant  in  such  a  case. 

All  this  summarises  what  might  be  called  a  comparatively-newline  of 
working,  and  one  for  which  I  venture  to  predict  a  steady  spread  and  a 
bright  future,  which  it  well  merits.  All  I  will  now  add  is— fairly  try 
it.  A.  F.  Gen  la  in. 


Addendum. — Even  in  the  professional  laboratory  it  is  advisable  to 
always  have  at  hand  a  bottle  of  well-saturated  solution  of  soda  when, 
by  some  means,  exposure  proves  to  have  been  rather  short,  as  it  i9  a 
ready  remedy.  In  the  same  way  for  over-exposures :  it  is  wise  to  have  a 
bottle  of  a  solution  containing  double  the  quantity  of  bromide  (say):- 
Water,  twenty  ounces;  soda,  two  ounces;  bromide,  thirty-five  grains. 
A  drachm  or  more  of  this  last  quickly  added  to  the  solution  in  the 
developing  dish  will  at  once  retard  development  and  make  things  wot  k 
harmoniously. — A.  F.  G. 


ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  HUSNIK'S  PHOTOLITHO¬ 
GRAPHIC  TRANSFER  PAPER. 

Dissolve  one  part  of  bichromate  of  potash  in  sixteen  parts  of  water, 
and  add  four  parts  of  alcohol.  The  solution  is  reddish  yellow ;  add 
caustic  ammonia  until  the  colour  turns  light  yellow.  An  excess  of 
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ammonia  does  no  harm.  This  bath  is  poured  into  a  shallow  zinc 
vessel,  into  which  the  photolithographic  paper  is  dipped  with  the  pre¬ 
pared  side  up;  after  a  few  minutes  it  is  taken  out  again  and  hung  up 
to  dry  at  an  ordinary  temperature,  and  in  the  dark. 

When  dry  the  paper  is  well  burnished  and  exposed  to  sunlight  for  a 
few  minutes,  or  in  the  shade  for  half-an-hour  to  an  hour,  under  a  nega¬ 
tive  in  line  or  stipple.  The  paper  is  then  coated  with  fatty  printing 
ink,  thinned  with  oil  of  turpentine  until  it  is  of  the  consistency  of 
syrup,  and  rubbed  with  fine  cotton  wool  until  only  a  thin  surface 
coating  remains.  After  a  few  minutes,  during  which  the  oil  of 
turpentine  has  evaporated,  the  print  is  laid  in  cold  water  and  left  to 
soak  for  half-an-hour  before  proceeding  to  develope  with  a  soft  sponge. 
The  development  proceeds  by  placing  the  paper  on  a  firm,  flat,  smooth 
support  and  working  the  sponge  with  a  circular  motion,  yet  without 
too  strong  a  pressure.  The  ink  easily  washes  from  the  whites,  but 
remains  adherent  to  the  lines  of  the  drawing.  The  print  is  next 
washed  in  clean  water,  then  dried  first  with  blotting-paper,  and  after¬ 
wards  hung  up  to  become  perfectly  dry.  The  back  of  the  paper  is  then 
moistened  with  a  sponge,  and  pressed  as  usual  upon  the  zinc  plate  or 
stone. 

Details  of  Separate  Operations. 

The  Bichromate  Bath. — This  should  keep  and  still  answer  its  pur¬ 
pose.  As  is  well  known,  our  photolithographic  transfer  paper  is  pre¬ 
pared  so  that  the  fundamental  film  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  while 
the  uppermost  film  is  soluble  in  cold  water.  If  one  were  to  use  a 
bichromate  bath  dissolved  in  water  only  the  upper  film  would  be  dis¬ 
solved  off  and  float  away  in  the  bath.  For  this  reason  alcohol  is  added 
to  the  bath,  which  many  theorists  often  seek  to  avoid  because  they 
would  like  to  understand  it  better.  In  alcohol,  also,  the  upper 
preparation  of  the  paper  is  especially  insoluble,  and  this  addition  alone 
hinders  the  complete  washing  away  of  the  uppermost  film. 

The  chrome  salt  bath  may,  indeed,  work  for  some  time  well  enough 
without  the  addition  of  caustic  ammonia ;  but  in  a  few  weeks  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  chromium  salt  into  brown  chromic  acid  and  chrome  oxide 
will  take  place,  because  the  alcohol  and  the  organic  substances  dissolved 
off  from  the  paper  while  lying  in  the  bath  have  a  reducing  action  upon 
the  chrome  salt  even  in  the  dark,  which  makes  it  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  the  sensitiveness  of  the  bichromate  in  the  bath  by  neutralising  it 
oy  the  addition  of  caustic  ammonia  into  monochromate  of  potassium 
and  ammonia,  for  which  an  excess  of  ammonia  should  be  present. 
Thus  a  neutral  or  alkaline  chromate  salt  bath  is  perfectly  durable,  and 
also  does  not  decompose  when  exposed  to  light  (because  all  mono¬ 
chromate  salts  are  insensitive  to  light)  aud  it  always  works  with  cer¬ 
tainty,  which  cannot  be  said  of  a  bath  subject  to  decomposition,  as  a 
decomposed  bath  itself  acts  more  weakly ;  and  the  product  of  the  de¬ 
composition— namely,  the  chrome  acid  chrome  oxide — has  a  tanning 
effect  upon  the  gelatine  of  the  paper,  by  which  its  development  is 
partly  or  wholly  affected. 

It  may  be  thought  that  a  neutral  chrome  salt  bath  should  render 
paper  saturated  with  it  insensitive  to  light;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  bichromate  was  neutralised  by  a  volatile  base,  namely, 
ammonia,  which  evaporates  away  completely  during  the  drying  of  the 
paper  and  leaves  behind  it  the  original  double  salt — bichromate  of 
potassium.  Even  if  instead  of  this  salt  the  double  ammoniacal  salt  of 
chromium  were  originally  used  for  the  bath,  its  neutralisation  would 
not  in  the  slightest  affect  the  sensitiveness  to  light  of  paper  saturated 
in  it;  because  the  yellow  crystals  of  monochromate  of  ammonia  do  not 
resist  the  action  of  the  air,  but  lose  one  combining  proportion  of  the 
ammonia,  would  be  decomposed  into  reddish  dust,  and  leave  behind 
the  bichromate  of  ammonia. 

One  may  also  observe  a  distinct  change  of  colour  in  the  paper  which, 
before  drying,  is  light  yellow,  bnt  afterwards  appears  a  reddish-yellow, 
and,  therefore,  latterly  only  contains  bichromate. 

The  question  as  to  which  salt  of  chromium  is  best  suited  for  the 
bath  is  easy  to  answer  when  one  knows  whether  in  askiug  the  question 
most  stress  is  laid  upon  the  greatest  sensitiveness  to  light  or  upon  the 
price.  If  price  be  taken  into  account  then  bichromate  of  potassium  is 
preferable ;  if  sensitiveness  is  to  decide  the  matter  then  monochromate 
of  ammonia  is  to  be  recommended. 

As  I  have  already  shown  in  my  work  on  Liclitdruch,  the  chromate  of 
ammonia  is  considerably  more  sensitive  because  all  the  chromic  acid 
present  in  it  may  be  decomposed  by  the  light,  since  by  the  decom¬ 
position  of  one  equivalent  of  the  chromic  acid  monocarbonate  of 
ammonia  is  formed,  which,  not  being  able  to  resist  the  influence  of  the 
atmosphere,  loses  part  of  its  ammonia  and  leaves  behind  the  sensitive 
double  salt,  which  can  again  be  reduced  one-half  by  light,  and  so  on 
until  all  the  chromic  acicl  is  decomposed.  When  stable  metallic  salts 
are  used  only  one  equivalent  of  the  chromic  acid  is  decomposed,  leaving 
behind  the  monochromate,  vifliich  is  then  no  longer  reducible  by  light. 

I  myself  prefer  the  potassic  salt,  as  it  is  quite  sensitive  enough  for 
what  I  want,  or,  at  most,  it  may  have  to  be  replaced  in  the  winter 
months  of  November,  December,  January,  and  February  by  the  am¬ 
moniac  salt ;  but  only  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done, 
and  where  it4  therefore,  seems  advisable  to  accelerate  the  exposure. 

It  is  best  to  have  a  zinc  trough  for  a  bath  quite  as  large  as  the  size  of 
pa^er  to  be  used  (porcelain  or  other  vessels  may  also  be  employed,  but 


are  neither  so  cheap  nor  so  durable).  The  solution  itself  «h  L 
kept  in  stock  in  two  bottles.  The  large  one  (which  is  the  Btorr  m 
should  contain  a  solution  of  half  a  kilogramme  of  bichromate  o  LFj 
sium  in  seven  and  a-half  litres  of  water,  and  should  contain 
caustic  ammonia  as  to  make  the  solution  appear  yellowish  ami 
smell  very  slightly  of  ammonia  after  being  shaken  up.  if  t 
already  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia  present  one  should  take  car  LI® 
add  a  great  excess  of  caustic  ammonia,  as  this  corrosive  base  Li 
property  of  rendering  the  gelatine  softer  and  depriving  it  of  thcL»] 
of  setting.  It  may  happen  that  in  summer  a  bath  rich  in  atmnoj  m. 
soften  the  gelatine  of  the  paper  so  much  that  when  developing  tl  , 
tine  shall  loosen  off,  even  in  cold  water.  The  gelatine,  howevei  ^ . 
a  protection  to  the  paper  from  the  rubbing  of  the  sponge,  and  ** 
j  smoothness  of  its  upper  surface  gives  much  sharper  lines  and  do  V* 
a  merely  albumenised  paper  would.  But  even  if  the  softening! 
j  gelatine  should  not  have  proceeded  so  far  as  to  render  it  soluble  ,  n 
water,  a  far  less  degree  of  softening  is  very  disagreeable  and  in  ^ 
in  the  various  operations.  For  example  :  the  paper  after  being! 
ferred  adheres  tightly  to  the  zinc  plate,  and  cannot  be  removed  fo  L 
without  injury  to  the  picture.  jt 

— Notizen,  (To  be  continued. ) 
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ENGINEERING  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[A  communication  to  the  Engineers’  Club,  St.  Louis.,  U.8.A.] 

In  discussing  photography  this  evening  I  wish  what  I  have  to 
be  taken  rather  as  a  progress  report  than  as  the  dictum  of  an  i 
which  I  certainly  do  not  claim  to  be,  my  own  knowledge  of  th 
ject  having  been  gained  chiefly  during  the  last  six  months 
leisure  moments  I  have  had  at  my  disposal,  while  actively  enga  "in 
my  regular  work.  Having  so  recently  passed  through  the  pr3ry 
department  I  suppose  I  can  give  good  advice  to  the  beginner.  f 

The  object  which  I  have  in  view  this  evening  is  to  give  the  in- 
ciples  on  which  the  art  depends,  with  some  of  the  chief  uses  to  ch 
it  can  be  applied,  which,  I  hope,  will  be  instructive  or  interest  to 
all ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  such  practical  suggestion  !nd 
formulae  as  will  be  of  value  to  anyone  who  desires  to  learn  to  ke 
photographs. 

My  own  knowledge  on  the  subject  has  been  got  from  books,  e  jri- 
ments,  and  talks  with  other  amateurs,  having  learned  but  little  jm 
the  regular  profession,  who,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  regard  i  .  a 
secret  trade,  where  all  information  should  be  paid  for.  A  fierier 
would  probably  save  time  and  money  by  taking  a  few  lessons  in  a  id 
photographic  establishment.  That  you  may  understand  the  c)  ge 
brought  about  by  the  introduction  of  the  gelatino-bromide  dry  p  is, 
which  have  only  been  on  the  market  for  a  few  years,  some  state  nt 
of  the  principles  on  which  photography  depends  is  necessary. 

No  engineer  who  has  been  successively  tanned  and  bleached  by 
and  office  work  need  be  told  of  the  power  of  the  sun  to  greatly  m  fy 
the  colour  of  many  substances.  The  salts  of  silver  are  those  m  ly 
used,  being  the  only  ones  known  to  be  capable  of  use  in  the  cai 
while  the  compounds  of  iron  and  chromium  are  extensively  us 
sun  printing.  Silver  chloride,  iodide,  and  bromide  are  the  salts 
the  action  of  light  being  nearly  the  same  on  each.  If  light  is  all 
to  fall  on  the  chloride  under  favourable  conditions  it  is  reduced  t  ae 
subchloride.  As  is  well  known,  it  is  the  short  vibrations  of  ht 
which  so  synchronise  with  the  vibrations  of  the  molecules  as  to  t  w 
off  one  atom  of  chlorine,  while  the  longer  vibrations  have  no  e 
The  opposite  of  this  occurs  when  light  falls  on  the  eye ;  so  a  p  o- 
grapher,  by  using  blue  glass  and  blue  curtains,  can  admit  most  o  le 
chemical  rays  into  his  studio  while  excluding  much  of  the  heat 
blinding  light,  thus  enabling  his  subject  to  keep  cool  and  to  ha\ 
eyes  wide  open.  The  chemical  change  is  very  slight  in  the  silver 
so  that  very  little  energy  is  necessary,  the  result  depending  sole 
the  vibrations  being  of  the  right  length,  just  as  the  trotting  dog 
have  thrown  down  a  bridge  which  allowed  a  four-horse  waggojto 
safely  pass  over  it.  Captain  Abney  states  that  chloride  of  silver 
be  heated  to  that  point  at  which  it  will  itself  give  off  chemical  »'3 
without  being  decomposed.  The  action  of  light  on  silver  chlori<  is 
as  follows  : — 


•a, 

in 

d, 

jd 


2  AgCl  =  Ag2Cl  +  Cl. 

This  change  takes  place  much  more  readily  if  some  substanc 
present  to  absorb  the  chlorine.  In  the  presence  of  moisture  we  . 
4  AgCl  +  H20  =  2  Ag2Cl  +  HC1  +  HCIO. 

If  silver  iodide  be  used  in  the  presence  of  free  silver  nitrate,  s 
the  wet-plate  process,  we  have — 

12  Agl  +  6  AgN03  +  3  H20  =  6  Ag2I  +  0  + 

6  Agl  +  6  HNOs. 

The  nitrate,  being  capable  of  absorbing  the  freed  iodine,  is  call 
sensitiser.  If  silver  bromide  had  been  used  in  the  above  reaction 
account  of  its  greater  sensitiveness  to  light,  the  following  reac 
takes  place  after  exposure — 

4  AgsBr  +  6  HN03  =  4  AgBr  +  4  AgNOs  +  N202  +  3 
which,  with  the  aid  of  the  nitrous  acid  set  free,  soon  destroys 
latent  image.  This  accounts  for  the  disappearance  of  the  latent  in' 
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iO-called  tannin  dry  plates  wlien  they  are  kept  after  exposure 

leveloping. 

the  gelatino-bromide  plate  the  case  is  quite  different.  The 
lati  acts  as  a  sensitiser,  absorbing  the  liberated  bromine  without 
ttirj free  any  injurious  acid,  so  that  such  a  plate  will  keep  as  well 
terji  before  exposure,  which  seems  to  be  indefinitely,  if  properly 
elid  not  allowed  to  get  too  hot. 

Soil  manufacturers  claim  that  the  plates,  like  whisky,  improve 
re.  They  probably  become  more  sensitive  on  account  of  an 
3  in  the  size  of  the  grains  of  bromide.  This  property  of  the 
>-bromide  plates,  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  they 
most  sensitive  compound  known,  make  them  so  superior  to  all 
for  engineering  purposes  that  I  do  not  consider  it  worth  while 
fcion  any  others,  referring  you  to  books  on  the  subject. 

The  Lens. 

L’b  lens  is  the  most  important  thing  in  the  outfit,  and,  while  the 
r.  ;er  of  this  paper  does  not  admit  of  a  full  discussion,  a  few 
:s  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

ers  should,  and  usually  do,  state  in  describing  a  lens  the  size  of 
jective,  the  equivalent  focal  length,  and  the  size  of  the  plate 
wed.  Lenses  are  usually  compounded  to  overcome  spherical  aber- 
i tic  and  other  obstacles  to  making  a  correct  picture,  and  the  equi- 
e  focal  length  is  the  distance  from  the  optical  centre  of  a  com¬ 
ar  lens  to  the  ground  glass,  when  the  rays  striking  the  objective 
rallel.  The  following  equation  gives  the  relation  between  the 
ate  foci  of  a  lens  : — 

1  1  1 


JUj 


v  f  u 
V  ere  v  is  the  distance  from  the  optical  centre  to  the  image,  u  the 
it  ce  to  the  object,  and  f  the  equivalent  focal  length,  it  is  evident 

i  1 

lia'jf  u  is  infinite  v  =  /.  If  the  image  is  to  be  —  the  size  of  the 

n 

i ij< ,  we  have  : — ■ 

111  f  (u  +  1) 

v  f  n  v  n 

‘J  3  quickness  of  a  lens  depends  on  the  size  of  the  objective  and  the 
ness  of  the  equivalent  focal  length.  If  r  be  the  radius  of  the  lens 
the  focal  length  then  the  time  of  exposure  is  given  by  the  equation — 

r  2 

t  =  C  — , 

„  .  / 
e  G  is  independent  of  the  lens,  depending  on  the  value  of  the 
'gland  the  quickness  of  the  plates.  By  means  of  this  equation  the 
u;:ness  of  the  different  lenses  can  be  readily  compared. 

The  Camera  Box. 

e  camera  box  which  I  have  is  made  by  Anthony,  and  is  called 
e  Novel.”  I  selected  it  after  looking  at  all  I  could  see  in  the  St. 
5  supply  stores,  and,  taking  its  cheapness  into  consideration,  it  is 
ably  as  well  suited  to  au  engineer  as  any.  The  important  points 
that  the  plate  can  be  used  with  its  longest  dimension  either 
cal  or  horizontal,  that  it  can  be  turned  about  a  horizontal  axis  so 
)  make  the  plane  of  the  picture  vertical  when  the  camera  is 
ted  up  or  down,  and  that  the  lens  should  be  capable  of  being 
ed  vertically. 

le  tripod  should  be  light  and  portable,  folding  up  so  that  it  can  be 
5a  y  carried. 

Dry-Plate  Holders. 

t  these  there  are  a  great  variety ;  but  by  far  the  most  convenient 
c  m  engineer  are  the  paper  holders,  which  add  very  little  either  in 
5U  or  weight,  making  them  suitable  for  field  work.  They  are 
>;  nted,  not  very  well  made,  and  sold  high,  because  one  cannot  get 
u  g  well  without  them. 

Time  op  Exposure. 

lie  question  of  how  long  to  make  the  exposure  is  the  most  difficult 
5  connected  with  photography,  since  it  depends  on  so  many  things, 
f  i  as  the  lens,  the  diaphragm,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  light, 
1  colour  of  the  object.  The  time  varies  from  the  instantaneous — 
n;n  the  object  is  white  and  in  bright  sunlight — to  hours  in  enlarging 
5  a  photographing  microscopic  objects, 
o  give  a  beginner  some  idea  :  if  he  wish  to  photograph  a  land 
oe  with  a  Darlot  lens,  medium  size  stop,  and  in  bright  sunlight 
j  |  seconds  will  suffice,  while  I  have  never  succeeded  in  taking  i 
f  trait  in  an  ordinary  room  with  less  than  thirty  seconds’  exposurx 
5  en  no  stop  is  used.  A  good  way  is  to  expose  different  parts  of  tin 
*  plate  unequally,  then  notice  which  exposure  gives  the  bes 
1 .  t*  The  only  way  to  learn  is  by  experiment;  and  after  spoiling 
fny  plates  the  learner  will  know  by  intuition  how  long  to  keep  tin 
j'  off.  A  professional  hardly  ever  looks  at  his  watch,  though  < 
'inner  should  not  only  observe  the  time,  but  record  it  also. 

D.  C.  Humphreys,  C.E. 

(  To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


WHERE  TO  GO  WITH  THE  CAMERA. 


-  --“I—'  <* 1.UUMI1UBU  ax  regular  ami  fre-ouent  in¬ 

tervals  (luring  the  vacation  months,  and  we  shall  he  glad  to  receive  contributions  to 
the  series  from  any  friends  able  to  treat  of  new  and  interesting  ground.] 


A  EEW  DAYS  IN  BOULOGNE  AND  AMIENS. 

“Why  don’t  you  exhaust  the  beauties  of  your  own  country  before 
going  abroad  to  visit  others?”  is  the  question  one  sometimes  hears 
asked;  and,  if  all  you  want  can  be  summed  up  in  beautiful  country 
scenery  and  familiar  surroundings,  then  you  may  certainly  do  worse 
than  stay  at  home  and  spend  your  holiday  among  leafy  lanes  and  shady 
woods,  chattering  brooks  and  brawling  rivers,  or  at  some  spot  alon" 
the  coast  where  you  may  divide  the  time  between  the  enjoyments 
offered  by  land  and  sea.  But  what  some  of  us  frequently  want  is  a 
complete  change  from  our  ordinary  routine  and  usual  habits,  and  this 
may  be  got  by  a  continental  trip  of  a  very  modest  description,  without 
going  very  far  afield  or  making  any  great  demands  on  either  time  or 
purse. 

Crossing  the  “silver  streak,”  on  holiday  thoughts  intent,  is  an 
experience  which  happily  falls  to  the  lot  of  many  amateur  photo¬ 
graphers,  and  the  day  1  chose  for  it  was  one  to  rejoice  the  heart  of 
anyone  who  could  appreciate  delightfully  genial  and  warm  weather, 
with  just  sufficient  breeze  to  temper  the  seasonable  heat.  From 
Folkestone  to  Boulogne,  on  a  glowing,  sunshiny  day  in  the  middle  of 
June,  is  a  pleasant  preparation  for  the  holiday  which  the  photographic 
“Syntax  in  search  of  the  picturesque”  may  have  in  anticipation. 
About  halfway  across  the  channel  we  find  ourselves  in  the  middle  of 
the  competing  yachts  in  the  Cinque  Ports  Yacht  Race  from  Dover  to 
Boulogne,  and  very  beautiful  they  look  in  all  their  glory  of  outspread 
canvas — a  good  chance  to  get  a  flying  shot;  however,  I  had  taken  none 
but  slow  plates  of  my  own  make,  so  that  the  opportunity  must  be  lost. 

Expecting  no  difficulty  in  getting  my  luggage  through  the  Boulogne 
“Customs”  my  hopes  were  rudely  shattered  by  one  of  the  gentlemen 
gorgeously  arrayed  in  all  the  dignity  of  uniform,  who,  passing  several 
other  passengers,  quietly  fastened  on  my  packages  and  led  me  off 
in  triumph  to  the  inquisitors,  or,  to  speak  correctly,  the  officials, 
who  for  a  consideration  condescend  to  overhaul  your  belongings  and 
generally  turn  them  topsy-turvy.  These  gentlemen,  with  the  perverse¬ 
ness  of  human  nature  in  general  and  French  human  nature  in  particular, 
carefully  overlooked  all  my  packages  except  that  one  containing  mv 
precious  plates,  which  they  were  particularly  anxious  to  see.  It  was  of 
no  use  explaining  in  the  best  French  I  could  muster  that  the  little  brown 
paper  parcels  contained  photographic  plates,  “  sensitive  to  light,”  for 
in  weight  and  shape  they  were  too  suspiciously  like  dynamite  to 
be  lightly  passed  over.  ‘  ‘  Messieurs  ”  must  see  them,  aud  as  there  was 
no  help  for  it  I  had  to  undo  one  of  the  packets  and  spoil  a  few  plates. 
Fortunately  they  were  well  packed  in  fours  in  orange  paper,  and, 
although  several  of  the  loose  packets  were  handled  in  a  bright  light,  1 
did  nob  find  upon  development  that  any  of  them  were  fogged. 

While  some  of  the  brethren  of  the  camera  go  further  afield  for  then- 
pictures  I  thought  I  would  see  what  there  was  within  a  few  miles  of 
Boulogne  which  would  make  pictures.  Anyone  who  knows  the  town 
fairly  well  will  remember  the  large  cemetery  on  the  St.  Omer  road. 
From  the  eastern  and  higher  end  a  capital  general  view,  with  the 
cathedral  in  the  distance,  can  be  got,  and  one  which  well  repays  the 
expenditure  of  a  pair  of  plates.  Passing  from  the  cemetery  gate  along 
the  avenue  of  trees  (known  as  “  Des  petits  Arbres  ”)  under  the  ram¬ 
parts  one  has  a  charming  peep  of  the  cathedral  dome  across  the  moar, 
with  the  citadel  (in  which  you  are  told  Napoleon  III.  was  confined) 
for  middle  distance.  This  requires  to  he  taken  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  light  is  so  placed  as  to  bring  into  relief  the  rounduess  of  the  circular 
stonework.  By  the  way,  enthusiastic  amateurs  who  desire  this  picture 
must  beware  of  the  ubiquitous  gendarme ;  for,  though  the  Boulogne 
fortifications  are  of  the  medieval  description,  the  consequences  might 
be  unpleasant  if  he  were  inclined  to  be  “cantankerous.”  A  little 
lower  down  is  the  Porte  Gayole  —  a  picturesque  old  gateway,  and 
making  a  very  characteristic  picture.  Let  us  go  through  and  we  shall 
find  ourselves  in  the  “Haute  Ville,”  where,  from  the  end  of  the  Rue 
de  Lille,  one  gets  a  very  attractive  street  view  typical  of  French  town 
architecture.  The  ramparts  enclosing  the  old  town  contain  a  series  of 
pictures  for  the  eye  to  feast  on,  but  not,  alas  1  for  the  camera,  the 
distances  being  too  great.  One  or  two  plates  are,  however,  exposed  on 
quaint  “bits”  of  old-world  building,  which  force  themselves  into  notice. 

Leaving  Boulogne  itself,  the  little  fishing  village  of  Le  Portel  affords 
abundance  of  opportunities  to  the  photographer  in  search  of  the 
picturesque.  The  quaint  fisher  dwellings  with  their  appurtenances- 
nets  and  sundry  other  gear — would  give  material  for  an  unlimited 
number  of  pictures. 

But,  after  all,  a  day  or  two  at  Boulogne  will  be  all  that  a  casual 
visitor  will  care  for.  In  my  own  case,  after  beiug  there  a  few  days,  1 
began  to  look  around  for  the  most  promising  place  in  which  to  spend 
the  few  more  days  which  would  terminate  my  holiday  for  1SS4.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  I  had  heard  something  of  Amiens  as  a  photograph- 
able  town,  so  to  Amiens  I  started  ;  and  I  may  say  at-  once  that  from 
the  point  of  view  of  an  amateur  who  wishes  to  spend  three  or  four  days 
picture-making  I  cannot  conceive  a  more  enjoyable  town.  Pictures 
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positively  force  themselves  on  one,  the  difficulty  being  not  what  to 
take,  but  what  not  to  take.  Here  we  have  a  town  of  60,000  inhabitants 
full  of  busy  life,  containing  in  its  midst  a  magnificent  gothic  cathedral, 
and  passing  through  the  most  picturesque  part  of  it  a  river  which  some¬ 
time  in  the  middle  ages  was  built  over  and  about  in  such  a  way  that  it 
is  made  to  form  a  sort  of  network  of  canals,  over  which  are  innumer¬ 
able  bridges  of  stone  and  of  wood  of  all  shapes  and  of  all  sizes.  From 
these  points  of  vantage  one  gets  an  infinite  variety  of  glimpses  of 
quaint,  old,  gabled  houses  perfectly  mirrored  in  the  placid  water  be¬ 
neath,  and  odd-looking,  flat-bottomed  boats  like  something  between  a 
gondola  and  a  fishing  punt,  the  said  boats  being  among  the  most  useful, 
as  they  are  certainly  most  characteristic,  objects  of  the  town.  Go  to  the 
banks  of  the  Somme  on  a  market  day  and  you  will  see  for  what  purpose 
they  are  used.  Piled  up  with  vegetables  and  fruit  of  ail  kinds  they  are 
so  evidently  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  place  that  one  begins  to 
wonder  how  it  is  that  we  in  England  have  no  use  for  them.  Useful  as 
is  the  river  Somme  to  the  picture-maker,  the  natives  find  in  it  literally 
their  means  of  subsistence.  Many  of  the  mills  in  the  manufacturing 
portion  of  the  town  are  worked  by  water  power,  aud  one  has  only  to 
wander  about  by  the  banks  to  see  what  a  large  number  of  the  leisure 
hours  of  the  Amienois  are  devoted  to  the  mystery  and  art  of  angling. 
There  you  may  see  them  of  all  ages,  sizes,  and  classes,  and  at  all  hours, 
doing  their  utmost  to  lure  the  finny  tribe  to  destruction.  Very  handy 
in  the  foregrounds  are  these  gentle  auglers.  They  come  in  very 
appropriately,  and,'  from  the  exigencies  of  their  craft,  make  the  best  of 
sitters  ;  neither  do  they  raise  their  eyes  from  the  important  occupation 
of  watching  the  float  to  stare  point  blank  at  the  camera. 

The  great  feature  of  Amiens  is  its  grand  cathedral,  which,  seen  from 
almost  all  points,  towers  far  above  all  other  buildings— a  veritable 
giant  of  architecture.  No  fear  of  losing  your  way  in  Amiens,  as  you 
have  only  to  take  the  bearings  of  your  ‘  ‘  diggings  ”  in  relation  to  the 
giant,  and  when  you  are  at  a  loss  steer  for  it.  The  magnificent  west 
front  at  about  3.30  on  a  bright  summer  afternoon  is  a  sight  to  rejoice 
anyone  who  can  appreciate  the  richness  of  detail  and  harmony  of 
design  displayed  by  the  old  builders  in  this  superb  poem  in  stone. 
Every  niche  with  its  statue,  every  grinning  gargoyle  and  grotesque 
head,  is  thrown  into  relief  and  endowed  with  a  beauty  which  nothing 
but  direct  sunlight  can  give.  The  interior  of  the  edifice  is  in  keeping 
with  the  expectations  raised  by  the  view  of  the  outside  front.  Enter¬ 
ing  at  the  great  west  door  and  looking  from  end  to  end  of  the  building 
one  beholds  a  sight  always  full  of  significance  as  being  in  keeping  with 
its  solemn  uses.  One  of  the  greatest  treasures  of  the  cathedral  is  the 
well-known  statuette,  The  Weeping  Angel— a  charming  little  work,  ap¬ 
parently  not  more  than  two  feet  in  height,  and  placed  somewhat  too  high 
for  its  great  merit.  Placing  ourselves  under  the  care  of  the  sacristan’s 
son,  a  smart  little  lad,  we  proceed  to  explore  the  towers  and  upper 
portion  of  the  cathedral,  ascending  countless  steps,  and  finding  our¬ 
selves  at  last  just  over  the  great  west  door,  and  behind  some  colossal 
statues.  Now  we  pass  along  the  outside  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
roof  under  the  flying  buttresses.  What  a  view  of  the  fair  town  at  our 
feet!  What  glimpses  between  the  buttresses,  suggesting  gigantic 
photographs  in  Brobdignagian  frames !  Inside  the  building,  again, 
what  a  picture  from  one  transept  to  the  other ! — both  adorned  with 
beautiful  rose  windows  of  gloriously  stained  glass.  Then  over  the  roof 
itself,  where  our  young  friend  slyly  opens  a  trap  door  and  bids  us  look 
down,  “ quarante-quatre  metres”  below,  where  we  see  sundry  insects 
crawling  about,  said  insects  turning  out  to  be  human  beings  viewed 
“  end  on  ”  from  above. 

Photographs  of  the  cathedral  are,  of  course,  to  be  obtained  by  pur¬ 
chase,  and  some  of  them  are  very  good.  All  the  views  of  the  west 
front,  however,  give  a  false  idea  of  the  place,  owing  to  the  short-focus 
lenses  necessarily  employed  in  their  production.  They  show  the  south 
tower  taller  than  the  north,  which  is  just  the  opposite  of  the  fact ;  so  we 
content  ourselves  with  producing  a  picture  including  a  moderate  angle, 
and  leave  the  more  ambitious  to  “  Messieurs”  the  shopkeepers.  A  fair 
idea  of  the  vastness  and  great  height  of  the  cathedral  may  be  got  in 
the  view  from  the  north  end  of  the  Pont  du  Don,  as  from  that  point 
there  is  a  greater  sense  of  proportion  in  the  relative  heights  of  the 
great  building  and  those  of  the  surrounding  houses.  It  is  difficult  to 
photograph,  however,  as  the  light,  except  in  the  early  morning,  is  dead 
against  the  camera. 

The  day  on  which  I  left  Amiens  was  Saturday  and  a  market  day, 
with  plenty  of  chances  for  groups  of  market  women,  &c.  That  sort  of 
thing,  however,  requires  rapid  plates ;  and  as  I  am  one  of  the  ‘  ‘  slow”  men 
I  exposed  my  last  films  on  the  less  ambitious  but  equally-picturesque 
subjects  by  the  river  side  which  I  have  attempted  to  describe. 

J.  J.  Hollway. 


FOREIGN  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

A  Photographic  Method  of  Producing  a  Lithographic  or 
Zinc  Plate  Printing  Plate  in  High  Relief. — Dr.  Kayser’s  New 
Changing-Box,  Dark  Slide,  and  Dry  Plates  on  a  Flexible, 
Transparent  Support. 

Herren  Benecke  and  Fischer,  of  St.  Louis,  and  Herr  Frank,  of 
Frankfort-on-Main,  have  patented  a  process  for  obtaining  relief  plates 


for  printing  in  relief  in  a  photographic  manner,  regarding  which  t 
Correspondenz  says,  we  nee  here  a  practical  application  of  a  long- kin ' 
fact,  and  especially  of  the  researches  of  Itottier  aud  Waldack  in  whi! 
the  influence,  first,  of  the  concentration  of  a  solution  of  ferr 
sulphate;  secondly,  of  the  acids  added  to  the  developer;  and  third  I 
of  the  influence  of  different  iron  salts  upon  the  result  of  the  devd. 
ment  process,  were  discussed.  The  patentees  have  confined  themuch 
to  utilising  the  results  which  can  be  obtained  by  varying  the  concel 
tration  of  the  developer;  yet  the  specification  speaks  of  the  preparati 
of  a  small  positive  transparency  aud  of  a  subsequent  enlargement  ! 
the  real  part  of  their  discovery.  [The  CoM'tjtondr.nz  then  takes  t 
opportunity  of  remarking  on  the  irregular  manner  in  which  the  ape 
fications  are  issued  from  the  Patent  Office,  and  the  consequent  in<  « 
venience  arising  from  not  being  able  to  arrange  them,  or  to  have  the  l 
bound  in  order,  and  the  difficulty  of  referring  to  them.  It  seems  tin- 1 
though  this  patent  is  numbered  26,242,  the  patent  office  had  not  v 
published  the  specification  of  No.  26,222,  which  was  granted  on  it 
same  day !] 

“The  process  is  intended  for  the  production  in  the  photogranl 
manner  of  a  picture  the  outline  and  shadows  of  which  shall  be  formed 
small  dots  placed  more  or  less  closely  together,  and  for  the  transference 
this  picture  by  etching  upon  a  zinc  or  other  plate  and  of  renderin ' 
suitable  for  multiplication  by  high  relief.  The  production  of  the  pictul 
.is  done  by  first  taking  from  a  negative  in  the  ordinary  photograph 
manner  as  small  a  transparency  as  possible.  The  latter  i«  then  enlargi 
and  thus  a  picture  is  produced  that  consists  of  a  great  number  of  mu; 
dots,  and  which,  when  transferred  by  etching  upon  a  zinc  or  other  plate 
suitable  for  giving  off  a  print  in  relief.  In  the  preparation  of  pictur 
suitable  for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  that  the  collodion  which  ' 
employed  for  the  preparation  of  the  transparency  should  be  as  thin  1 
possible  and  but  slightly  iodised,  as  that  affects  the  size  and  the  distaii 
between  the  dots  which  compose  the  picture.  By  using  a  stronger 
weaker  developer  it  is  in  one’s  power  to  give  the  plate  a  finer  or  coars 
grain.  The  following  proportions  are  suitable  for  the  production  of  tl 
small  transparency: — Alcohol,  30  grammes;  ether,  30  grammes;  gu 
cotton,  0  8  gramme;  iodide  of  ammonium,  0‘8  gramme.  To  develop  tl 
picture  a  fluid  of  the  following  composition  is  most  suitable:— WaU 
480  grammes;  ferrous  sulphate,  30  grammes;  acetic  acid,  GO  gramme 
alcohol,  30  grammes.  By  using  a  stronger  solution  a  coarser,  and  hy  usii 
a  weaker  solution  a  finer,  grain  is  obtained  ;  thus  it  can  be  made  coarse  i 
fine  at  pleasure.  Also  the  impression  from  the  enlarged  negative  may  I 
transferred  to  stone  in  any  known  way,  and  then  the  picture  multiplied  1 
lithography.” 

In  the  Mittheilungen  Dr.  Kayser  gives  an  account  of  his  unbreakah 
transparent  substitutes  for  glass  as  a  substratum  for  negatives,  and 
his  substitute  for  the  changing-box.  These  have  already  been  referr. 
to  in  our  columns,  though  not  fully  described.  The  drawbacks  accon 
panying  the  use  of  gelatine  dry  plates  for  landscape  photography  are 
1,  their  weight;  2,  the  amount  of  space  they  occupy ;  3,  their  fragility 
and,  4,  the  danger  of  their  being  spoilt  by  damp.  The  most  usual  subsi 
tute  for  glass  is  a  paper  support,  which  is  rendered  transparent  eith< 
before  or  after  the  production  of  the  picture.  Dr.  Kayser  has  adopted ; 
his  support  a  mixture  of  collodion  and  gelatine,  which,  he  says,  fulfils 
the  requirements  of  transparency,  firmness,  and  unbreakableness,  ai 
is  very  easily  made.  The  plates  can  be  made  of  any  desired  thicknes 
from  one  millimetre  to  a-quarter  of  a  millimetre,  and  of  any  desired  siz 
Although,  generally  speaking,  they  are  unsuitable  for  very  large  sizes 
say  not  much  above  twenty  by  thirty  centimetres— yet  lie  has  product 
films  thirty  centimetres  wide  by  two  metres  long.  The  picture  may  1 
taken  upon  the  film  in  two  ways : — The  film  may  either  beplacedon  rolle 
in  a  dark  slide,  as  Mr.  Warnerke  does;  or  it  may  be  cut  to  the  size 
a  plate,  and  during  the  exposure  be  pressed  back  against  a  glass  plate 
the"  dark  slide.  Dr.  Kayser  has  chosen  tlie  latter  mode,  and  finds  tl 
when  properly  focussed  the  pictures  are  quite  sharp,  although  t 
sensitive  film  is  behind  a  sheet  of  glass.  In  order  to  be  able  to  chan, 
these  substitute  plates  easily,  when  on  a  journey,  Dr.  Kayser  has  co 
stmeted  a  particular  dark  slide  with  sleeves  (which  he  has  also  patentee 
so  that  the  changing  of  the  plate  takes  place  in  the  dark  slide  itse 
For  use  in  this  dark  slide  each  film  is  loosely  fixed  with  wafers  into 
piece  of  black  cardboard,  by  which  the  necessary  stiffness  is  impart' 
to  the  film,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  light  is  prevented  from  pen 
trating  to  the  films  behind  that  which  is  being  exposed.  The  mann 
of  working  is  that,  after  each  exposure,  the  operator  inserts  his  hai 
into  the  light-tight  sleeve,  and,  drawing  the  exposed  plate  and  i 
accompanying  piece  of  card  out  into  the  sleeve,  places  it  in  the  da 
slide  again  behind  all  the  other  films.  A  dark  slide  of  this  sort  son 
six  centimetres  in  thickness  is  said  to  hold  easily  fifty  films  loose 
mounted  upon  the  pieces  of  black  cardboard,  and  with  films  of  eighth 
by  twenty-four  centimetres  the  whole  hardly  weighs  two  kilogramm 
—say  in  round  numbers  less  than  four  pounds.  The  manner  in  whi; 
these  films  fulfil  the  requirements  already  enumerated  Dr.  Kays 
gives  as  follows  :— 1.  Lightness. —  Each  18  : 24  c.m.  plate  on  cardboa 
weighs  fifteen  to  twenty  grammes.  2.  Space.—  Fifty  films  witho 
cardboard  form  a  thickness  of  about  a  centimetre  and  a-half ;  wi 
cardboard  backing  three  centimetres.  3.  Liability  to  Break  is  coi 
pletely  done  away  with.  4.  Greater  Keeping  Qualities.  — On  loi 

-  Bulletin  de  V Association  Beige  de  Photographie  vol.  i.,  p.  110. 
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;ys,  where  hundreds  of  plates  have  been  carried,  each  set  of  fifty 
hundred  plates  may  be  soldered  into  a  thin  tin.  case,  and  are  thus 
tly  protected  from  the  influence  of  moisture,  air,  and  dust.  It  is 
real  advantage  in  the  photographic  printing  process  that,  owing 
ir  thinness,  the  plates  may  be  printed  from  either  side. 
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RECENT  PATENTS. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

10,226. — “Apparatus  for  Dissolving  and  Changing  Pictures  in  the 
Lantern.”  B.  J.  Edwards,  The  Grove,  Hackney.— Dated  July 
84  (complete). 

10,567. — “Circular  Drop  Shutter  for  Taking  Instantaneous  Photo- 
s.”  F.  W.  Monsell,  Eglantine,  Leeson  Park,  Dubiin.—  Dated  July 
84. 

10,680. — “Gelatine  Plates  for  Use  in  Photography,  Manufacturing 
Jsing  the  Same.”  A.  J.  Boult;  communicated  by  G.  Eastman  and 
[:  Walker,  'gentlemen,  both  of  Rochester,  Munroe,  New  York. — 
July  28,  1884. 

uction  of  Photographic  Negatives  for  Photolithography, 
Photozincography,  &c.  By  Alexander  Borland. 

(This  invention  received  provisional  protection  only.) 
invention  has  for  its  object  the  production  of  photographic  negatives 
, ,  u  g  suitable  transparent  lines,  dots,  or  stipple,  so  that  such  negatives  may 
3  ed  in  the  processes  of  photography,  photozincography,  photo-engrav- 
i  ig  ihoto-etching,  or  phototype  productions,  such  negatives  being  either 
o.  aits,  views  of  buildings,  machinery,  or  landscapes  or  other  objects. 

therto  the  means  employed  in  making  such  negatives  has  been  to  take 
;  per  photograph  and  stipple  the  same  by  hand,  or  by  impressing  the 
f,ai  with  any  rough  substance,  such  as  sand-paper,  glass-cloth,  or  muslin 
llu;  hard  by  steeping  in  glue,  or  by  fine  wire  gauze,  and,  after  being 
.  o  ipressed,  filling  the  indentations  with  some  kind  of  soft  and  dark  pig- 
and  then  making  a  negative  of  the  same. 

my  process  I  obtain  a  like  result  by  placing  a  screen  of  wire  or  hair 
.ae,  or  perforated  metal,  or  paper,  or  other  substance  having  suitable 
n»rations,  or  by  means  of  a  screen  of  muslin,  net,  or  crape,  or  other 
m.ble  fabric,  in  front  of  the  sensitive  plate  inside  the  camera,  and  then 
i  x  sing  to  the  object  to  be  photographed  in  the  usual  way. 

ie  screen  may  be  placed  as  nearly  as  possible  in  close  contact  with  the 
tive  plate,  or  at  a  distance  therefrom  if  a  modified  result  is  desired, 
here  a  reverse  of  any  of  the  above  kinds  of  grain  or  texture  is  required 
[  i  lose  a  sensitive  plate  with  the  wire  or  other  screen  to  a  uniform  white 
ice,  the  pattern  negative  so  produced  being  used  instead  of  the  wire  or 
ot  r  screen ;  or  a  pattern  negative  may  be  made  by  photographing  a  grain 
orittern  that  has  been  drawn  on  white  paper, 
ie  wire  or  other  screen  or  pattern  negative  may  and  can  be  used  either 
he  process  of  photographing  paper  prints  or  in  photographing  the 
cts  themselves,  as  before  stated. 


(®ut  dMlortai  ®aWt. 


Messinesi’s  Changing-Box. 

have  been  shown  an  ingenious  improvement  or  extension  of  the 
iciple  of  the  well-known  automatic  clianging-box  introduced  some 
rs  ago  by  Mr.  George  Hare,  the  novelty  consisting  in  the  use  of 
r  boxes,  by  means  of  which  relays  of  fresh  plates  can  be  intro- 
ed  when  the  first  dozen  have  been  exposed.  In  outward  appearance 
changing-box  is  precisely  similar  to  the  ordinary  Hare’s  changing- 
;  but  this  shell  is  unprovided  with  grooves,  the  interior  being  per- 
f<  ly  plain.  The  plate-box  proper,  which  contains  the  grooves,  slides 
a  arately  into  the  outer  casing,  and  when  in  position  the  simple  with- 
dwal  of  a  flexible  shutter  similar  in  character  to  that  in  connection 
ih  the  sliding  jaws  of  the  outer  box,  opens  the  communication  with 
t  dark  slide.  After  exposure  of  the  plates  this  shutter  is  re-closed 
a  l  the  films  are  perfectly  protected  from  light.  There  is,  further,  an 
i  enious  arrangement  by  which  plates  of  smaller  sizes  can  be  used  in 
t  same  slide. 

Vs  a  matter  of  course,  the  dimensions  of  the  box  are  larger  in  pro- 
ption  to  the  size  of  plate  than  is  the  case  under  ordinary  circum- 
snces ;  but  the  difference  is  not  great,  a  box  for  half-plates  being 
amt  the  size  of  the  ordinary  x  5  apparatus. 

'Ve  believe  the  instrument  is  not  yet  fully  ready  for  the  market. 
1  len  it  is  we  recommend  an  inspection  of  the  arrangement,  which,  by 
nans  of  one  or  more  comparatively  inexpensive  inner  boxes,  renders 
B  travelling  photographer  totally  independent  of  a  dark  room. 


Redding’s  Improved  Pocket  Ruby  Lantern. 

London  :  J.  Robinson  and  Sons,  172,  Regent-street, 
ns  is  an  exceedingly  convenient  and  portable  lantern  for  travelling 
rposes,  folding  flat  and  fitting  into  a  sliding  case,  which  may  be 


comfortably  carried  in  the  coat  pocket.  The  body  of  the  lantern  is 
composed  of  coloured  fabric,  which  renders  it  at  once  light  and  un¬ 
breakable  The  top  and  bottom  are  of  japanned  tin,  each  bein«  pro- 
vided  with  a  “  cut  off”  which,  while  permitting  the  free  ingress  of  air 
and  egress  of  the  products  of  combustion,  effectually  prevent  the  escape 
of  actinic  light.  The  source  of  illumination  may  be  any  ordinary  night 
light ;  but  a  special  light,  made  in  tin  boxes,  is  recommended  by  the 
manufacturers  as  possessing  certain  advantages  over  other  forms.  ’ 


Stings  of  tub  tbs. 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 


Name  of  Society. 


Place  of  Meeting. 


August  5 
5 


Sheffield  .  Freemasons’  Hall,  Surrey-street. 

Halifax  . , .  Courier  Office,  Regent-street. 

Bolton  Club .  The  Studio,  Chancery-lane. 

Glossop  Dale  .  GIossop Coffee  Palace,  High-street 

Benevolent .  181,  Aldersgate-street 

North  Staffordshire .  Town  Hall,  Hanley 

Photographic  Club  .  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street 

London  and  Provincial  .  Masons'  Hall,  Basinghall-street 

Bolton  .  The  Baths. 

Leeds . .  Philosophical  Hall. 

Coventry .  Coventry  Dispensary. 

Yorkshire  College .  College,  Cookridge-street,  Leeds. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  24th  ult.,  the  chair  was  oem. 
pied  by  Mr.  ,T.  H.  Hare. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  showed  a  cutter  for  making  circles  such  as  those  in 
diaphragms,  when  these  were  made  of  card  or  ebonite.  The  cutter  was 
made  from  a  pair  of  steel  compasses,  the  legs  of  which  had  been  forged  into 
bow-like  form,  and  one  finished  with  a  point  for  centering,  the  other  with 
a  cutting  point. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Starnes  exhibited  a  camera  for  operating  with  small-sized 
plates,  without  carrying  separate  dark  slides  or  changing-box.  The  bottom 
of  the  camera  contained  two  wells — one  for  plates  before,  and  the  other  for 
plates  after,  exposure.  At  the  back  was  an  opening  through  which  the 
focussing-screen  could  be  examined,  and  a  sleeve  of  black  cloth  allowed  the 
hand  to  enter  and  place  the  plate  in  position. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  showed  a  plate  from  a  portion  of  which  green 
fog  had  been  removed  with  a  weak  solution  of  ferrideyanide  and  hypo., 
similar  to  Mr.  Farmer’s  reducer,  but  much  weaker.  The  amount  of  ferrid¬ 
eyanide  found  sufficient  for  the  purpose  was  four  grains  in  ten  ounces  of 
hypo,  solution,  and  when  emploj’ed  at  this  strength  no  perceptible  reduction 
of  the  intensity  of  the  negative  had  taken  place  during  the  time  necessary 
to  get  rid  of  the  green  fog. 

Mr.  W.  Cobb  thought  that  green  fog  was  an  improvement  to  any  negative, 
and  that  it  was  a  pity  to  remove  it.  He  (Mr.  Cobb)  then  mentioned  having 
recently  had  an  experience  of  fogging  with  a  dark  slide  having  a  revolving 
shutter.  He  had  satisfied  himself  that  this  fogging  was  not  due  to  light, 
but  to  some  emanation  from  the  leather  of  the  revolving  door.  He  had  re¬ 
medied  it  by  coating  the  leather  with  a  solution  of  thymol  in  alcohol,  and 
exposing  it  for  some  days  to  the  air. 

Mr.  Cowan  said  that  there  had  lately  been  some  correspondence  on  the 
subject;  and  as  recently  as  the  preceding  evening,  he  had  seen  plates  upon 
which  insensitive  marks  had  appeared  where  they  had  been  nearly  in  con¬ 
tact  with  American  cloth. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  it  was  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
camera  makers,  who  now  generally  used  leather  for  the  hinges  of  dark 
slides. 

Mr.  W.  Coles  inquired  whether  the  leather  referred  to  by  Mr.  Cobb 
was  black, 

Mr.  Cobb  replied  that  it  was. 

Mr.  Cowan  said  that  black  mixed  with  an  oil  medium  would  cause 
fogging,  but  not  when  used  with  a  spirit  medium. 

Mr.  Coles  said  that  asphalte  black  had  sufficed  to  produce  complete 

Air.  J.  Barker  mentioned  a  curious  experience  that  lie  had  had  recently. 
A  plate  had  been  developed  in  the  evening,  but,  as  after  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  no  image  appeared,  it  was  stood  up  on  a  shelf  as  useless.  In  the 
morning,  however,  the  image  was  found  to  have  become  developed. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Briginshaw  had  met  with  a  similar  occurrence. 

Mr.  Ashman  showod  some  prints  upon  opal  coated  with  citro-chlorid1  A 
silver,  and  gave  the  following  formula,  differing  slightly  from  one  pro- 


•ly  given 

Nelson’s  No.  1  gelatine  .... 

A. 

Water . . 

Chloride  of  sodium . 

J  >. 

Citrate  of  potash . 

. -10  ., 

Water . 

.  1  ounce. 

Nitrate  of  silver  . 

C. 

. .  .  150  grains. 

Water  . . . 

.  1  ounce. 

B  is  added  to  A  and  the  temperature  raised  to  150  Falir.  C,  also  at  a 
heat  of  1503,  is  then  slowly  added.  Boil  for  ten  minutes,  allow  to  cool 
down  to  1503,  then  add  100  grains  of  Heinrich's  gelatine  previously  soaked 
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in  two  ounces  of  water,  and  stir  till  dissolved, 
add  one  ounce  of  alcohol  in  which  one  gram 
dissolved. 


After  setting  and  washing 
of  salicylic  acid  had  been 


SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Ox  Saturday  last,  the  26th  ultimo,  the  annual  outdoor  meeting  of  the 
above  Society  took  place  at  Hampstead  Heath.  Owing  to  the  unpro- 
pitious  state  of  the  weather  throughout  the  day  cameras,  on  this  occasion, 
were  “conspicuous  by  their  absence.”  The  weather,  no  doubt,  also  pre¬ 
vented  a  much  larger  gathering,  as  long  before  the  hour  of  meeting  it  had 
settled  down  to  a  steady  downpour  of  rain,  compelling  those  who  came 
early  in  the  afternoon  on  purpose  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  the  Heath  to 
seek  shelter  at  the  rendezvous — the  Bull  and  Bush  Hotel. 

Here  a  substantial  tea  had  been  provided.  The  chair  was  occupied  by 
Mr.  William  Ackland,  the  vice-chair  being  filled  by  Mr.  William  Brooks  ; 
about  a  dozen  members  were  present.  After  tea  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  was  pleasantly  spent  under  the  influence  of  the  fragrant  weed, 
when  some  capital  jokes  were  cracked  and  many  amusing  anecdotes 
related . 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  sixth  outdoor  meeting  of  the  above  Society  took  place  on  Saturday, 
the  26th  ultimo,  Speke  Hall  and  its  vicinity  having  been  fixed  upon  as 
the  rendezvous  for  the  day.  The  party  was  timed  to  leave  London-road 
Station  at  10.20  a.m.,  arriving  at  Speke  at  12.45. 

Considering  that  special  arrangements  had  been  made,  and  permission 
obtained  to  visit  Speke  Hall  as  well  as  the  park  and  grounds  of  Hale  Hall, 
it  was  surprising  how  few  members  had  given  in  their  names  to  the  leader 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  excursion.  Had  the. weather  been  fine  it  would 
no  doubt  have  proved  one  of  the  most  attractive  meetings  of  the  present 
season  ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  adverse  conditions,  the  few  members 
who  took  part  in  it  had  no  reason  to  regret  it,  but  felt  themselves  well 
repaid  for  the  temporary  inconvenience  which  they  encountered. 

Speke  Hall  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  specimens  of  the 
domestic  style  of  architecture  peculiar  to  the  Elizabethan  period.  The 
present  building  occupies  the  site  of  a  much  older  foundation,  and  was  the 
work  of  one  Edward  Norreys,  who  commemorates  the  fact  by  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  over  the  principal  gateway  “  This  worke,  25  yards  long,  was  wolly 
built  by  Edw.  N.  Esq.,  anno  1598.”  A  broad  moat  once  surrounded  the 
house,  but  this  has  long  been  superseded  by  well-kept  greensward,  out  of 
which,  except  where  crossed  by  the  bridge,  the  Hall  seems  to  rise  like  a 
rock  out  of  the  sea.  The  situation  is  charming,  and  the  surroundings  are 
highly  picturesque. 

From  one  side  a  noble  avenue  of  tree  leads  down  to  the  estuary  of  the 
Mersey,  which  is  here  at  its  broadest;  and  its  proximity  doubtless  contri¬ 
butes  to  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  trees  and  shrubs,  which  would  other¬ 
wise  suffer  from  their  vicinity  to  Widnes  and  kindred  places,  the  emana¬ 
tions  from  which  are  so  inimical  to  the  surrounding  vegetation. 

A  remarkable  feature  presents  itself  in  the  construction  of  the  Hall,  con¬ 
sisting  of  an  interior  court  in  which  two  fine  old  yew  trees  grow,  much 
older  than  the  building  itself,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  architect  in  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  his  ground  plan  has  been  guided  by  the  wish  to  preserve 
these  trees.  Unfortunately  it  was  too  cloudy  for  the  members  to  attempt 
much  in  this  part  of  the  building  ;  but  the  external  faces  of  the  Hall  offered 
plenty  of  scope,  and  many  were  the  points  of  view  from  which  the  members 
could  obtain  excellent  results,  of  which  they  were  by  no  means  slow  in 
availing  themselves.  Had  the  weather  been  brighter  some  excellent  studies 
of  foliage  would  have  been  secured. 

To  Miss  Watt,  the  present  owner  of  the  mansion,  the  members  were 
indebted  for  the  privilege  of  access  to  the  Hall  and  grounds.  The  rest  of 
the  programme  was  unavoidably  curtailed  by  the  weather,  which  compelled 
the  party,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  reach  Hale,  to  hasten  back  to  Speke 
station  for  the  return  journey. 

A  wish  was  unanimously  expressed  that  this  visit  should  be  repeated 
under  more  favourable  conditions  at  some  future  day,  coupled  with  the 
hope  that  the  members  of  the  Society  generally  would  avail  themselves 
more  freely  of  opportunities  of  this  kind  to  visit  places  which  are  interest¬ 
ing  in  so  many  ways,  and  to  which  acccess  can  be  gained  only  by  special 
permission. 

- 4 - 

BERLIN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  CULTIVATION  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

This  Society  met  on  the  20th  June,  Professor  H.  W.  Vogel  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  presented  the  guest  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Kilburn,  of 
Littleton  (New  Hampshire),  who  had  at  different  times  sent  interesting 
collections  of  stereographs  to  the  Society.  Mr.  Kilburn  is  at  present  en¬ 
gaged  in  taking  stereoscopic  views  of  Europe  and  particularly  of  Germany, 
which  command  a  ready  sale  in  America  amongst  the  Germans  who  have 
settled  there.  In  the  course  of  the  week  he  had  been  in  Berlin,  and  had 
already  exposed  200  plates.  He  (the  Chairman)  then  laid  upon  the 
table  Dr.  Schnaus’s  Photographic  Lexicon  and  Dr.  Eder’s  Instantaneous 
Photography ,  presented  by  the  authors.  The  circular  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Ireland,  inviting  exhibits,  was  then  read. 

Herr  Rudolf,  of  Darmstadt,  said  a  case  had  been  brought  against  him 
in  the  law  courts  for  imitating  a  work  of  art,  in  so  far  that  he  photo¬ 
graphed  a  monument  in  a  churchyard  and  sold  copies  of  it.  He  contended 
that  a  churchyard  was  a  public  place,  and  he  had  a  right  to  photograph  it 
and  all  the  monuments  it  contained.  The  complainant  contended  that  it 
was  an  infringement  of  his  copyright,  and  that  a  churchyard  was  not  a 
public  place.  The  court  decided  in  his  (Herr  Rudolf’s)  favour. 

Dr.  Ehrmann,  of  New  York,  wrote  to  say  that  Notman,  of  Boston, 
and  not  Falk,  of  New  York,  had  taken  the  first  group  upon  the  stage  of  a 


theatre  by  electric  light,  when,  in  1881,  in  Sander’s  Theatre,  Bouton 
photographed  several  groups  in  the  representation  of  the  tragedy 
(Edipus  the  tyrant,  by  a  Brush  light  of  0,000  candle  power,  will 
Dallmeyer’s  A  3  portrait  lens,  a  No.  3  stop,  and  an  exposure  <>f  tu\ 
seconds. 

A  very  interesting  letter  was  next  read  from  Herr  Schoene,  of  ; 
Francisco,  in  which  he  described  another  way  of  photographing  jj 
theatre  by  electric  light.  Herr  Schoene  sent  a  number  of  in-tautius 
views,  mostly  marine  pieces. 

Dr.  Kayseu  showed  a  number  of  landscapes  taken  at  San  Remo  v 
his  sleeved  changing-box.  This  time  he  did  not  use  films,  but  glass  pla 
and  changed  them  while  the  sun  was  shining  brightly  upon  the  apparatus 
yet  there  was  no  trace  of  fog  on  the  plates.  The  glass  plates  were  pad 
flat  upon  each  other,  and  only  separated  by  a  sheet  of  black  paper,  }j 
negatives  and  proofs  were  unretouched. 

Mr.  Kilburn  exhibited  a  very  simple  plate-box  for  dry  plates, 
simply  consists  of  a  box  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  plates  to  be  pack  ' 
Inside,  across  the  bottom,  two  long  white  cords  are  laid  so  that  the  grea 
part  of  their  length  lies  outside  the  box.  The  plates  are  laid  down  on.- 
one,  and  the  cords  passed  across  the  end  of  each  one  before  the  next  i 1 
is  laid  down,  and  so  on  until  the  box  is  full. 

The  Chairman  showed  some  new  samples  of  his  sensitive-to-cok 
process,  namely — 1.  A  colour  scale  photographed  upon  eosine-collodi. 
eosine-gelatine  emulsion,  and  azaline-gelatine  emulsion,  from  whir-h 
appeared  that  eosine  worked  better  in  collodion  than  in  gelatine  emulsii 
while  the  azaline-gelatine  emulsion  did  better  than  either.  The  seco: 
exhibit  was  two  reproductions,  thirty  c.m.,  of  Herr  Menzel’s  newest  ai 
celebrated  picture  of  the  Market  Place  at  Verona — one  taken  with  , 
ordinary  gelatine  plate,  the  other  on  azaline-gelatine.  In  the  former  pin 
the  white  lights  were  light  and  unmodulated  and  the  shadows  pitc) 
black  and  without  detail.  Some  parts  of  the  picture  did  not  come  out 
all,  but  formed  broad,  flat  surfaces;  other  parts,  such  as  the  blue  of  the  si' 
and  the  distance,  appeared  much  over-exposed.  In  the  photograph  upt 
the  plate  stained  with  azaline  the  lights  had  the  proper  tone  and  were  fi 
of  gradations,  while  the  shadows  were  also  properly  graduated  and  full 
detail.  The  place  of  the  black  spots  in  the  first  was  taken  in  the  second  1 
well-exposed  heads;  the  sharpness  and  purity  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  j 

The  meeting  was  concluded  with  a  description,  by  the  Chairman,  of  tl 
part  of  the  new  building  of  the  Technical  High  School  at  Charlotteulnu 
devoted  to  photography. 

CoiTcsponiknrt. 

THE  ETHOXO  LIGHT  AND  GAS  EXPLOSIONS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  a  letter,  in  your  issue  of  the  25th  inst.,  from  Mr.  Ive 
of  Philadelphia,  the  writer  seems  to  insinuate  that  it  has  been  said  that  tt 
ethoxo  light  was  popular  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  he  took  outth 
patent  in  that  country  for  it.  Your  remarks  (and  it  is  to  these  that  I  thin 
Mr.  Ives  refers)  were,  as  far  as  memory  serves  me,  to  the  effect  that  short! 
after  my  publication  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  of  th 
generation  of  ethoxo  gas  a  patent  was  taken  out  in  the  United  States  for 
similar  purpose. 

I  grant  that  he  may  not  have  seen  or  heard  of  it  before  he  took  out  hi 
specification,  but  still  it  always  looks  suspicious  when  a  patent  is  taken  mi 
directly  after  the  process  has  been  made  public  in  another  country.  If  hi 
discovery  of  the  use  of  ether  antedates  the  year  1879,  and  can  prove  it 
then  I  willingly  give  him  the  credit  of  priority  of  invention.  I  worked  i 
in  public  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  and  have  continued  to  use  it  withou 
a  single  failure  ever  since. 

That  Mr.  Ives’s  generator  is  not  altogether  free  from  liability  to  explod, 
is  apparent  from  the  directions  given  (if  this  should  occur)  in  the  catalog', 
published  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  apparatus;  and  this  has  occurred  i 
more  cases  than  one,  if  I  am  rightly  informed. 

My  first  apparatus  was  made  on  the  saturator  principle,  but  not  wit 
caps  on  the  end  to  blow  off,  as  I  prevented  this  by  a  better  plan,  name! 
the  pumice  chamber,  and  with  which  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Hardwich  has  recent 
made  exhaustive  trials,  proving  its  undoubted  efficiency  to  arrest  flame. 

Whilst  upon  the  subject  of  lime  light  I  may  say  that,  in  my  opinio*  ( 
cylinders  will  eventually  supersede  gas  bags,  particularly  -when  we  ha\ 
them  under  a  less  pressure  of  gas  with  automatic  gas  regulators  to  regulat 
the  flow  and  pressure.  This,  I  believe,  has  been  accomplished  and  will  er. 
long  be  a  marketable  commodity.  Whether  we  shall  be  able  to  purchas; 
oxygen  by  the  pound  remains  to  be  seen.  Recent  experiments  seem  t 
prove  it  possible;  but  the  probabilities  as  to  cost  at  present  are  against  if, 
— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  Broughton. 

Levies,  Manchester,  July  26,  1884. 


“FREE  LANCE”  AND  THE  CILIARY  MUSCLES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  think  my  meaning  as  to  the  contraction  of  the  pupil  o 
the  eye  by  the  ciliary  muscles  was  quite  clear.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  th 
only  word  “Free Lance”  could  take  exception  to  was  the  word  “  muscles. 
Strictly  speaking  there  are  no  ciliary  muscles  at  all,  but  there  is  a  ciliarM 
ligament.  Strictly  speaking  the  words  I  ought  to  have  used  should  have 
been  “ciliary  processes.”  I  chose  to  use  the  words  “ciliary  muscles”  to 
make  my  meaning  clear  to  persons  who  might  not  be  so  well  up  in  the 
definitions  of  anatomical  science  as  is  “  Free  Lance.” 

In  Erasmus  Wilson’s  Anatomists'  Vade-Mecum  will  be  found  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage  : — “  The  iris  is  composed  of  two  layers — an  anterior  or  muscular, 
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ting  of  radiating  fibres  which  converge  from  the  circumference  towards 
ntre,  having  the  power  of  dilating  the  pupil ;  and  a  circular,  which 
md  the  pupil  like  a  sphincter,  and  by  their  action  produce  contraction 
area.”  Now  this  layer  is  connected  by  its  periphery  with  the  ciliary 
mt;  and,  being  muscular  in  its  character,  I  took  the  liberty  of  naming 
ing  the  apparatus  for  opening  or  contracting  the  pupil  of  the  eye — 
ciliary  muscles.” 

th  all  respect  for  “Free  Lance,”  I  venture  to  differ  from  him  as  to 
.pidity  of  the  action  of  these  muscular  fibres.  Anyone  who  has  seen 
basting  in  the  sunlight,  and  lazily  blinking  her  eyes,  will  have 
id  how  comparatively  slowly  the  pupil  is  contracted  to  a  mere  slit 
the  eye  is  opened.  Again  :  if,  standing  before  a  window  with  a 
r  in  your  hand,  you  alternately  throw  light  and  shadow  into  your 
the  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  pupils  can  be  readily  seen. 

;  facts  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  muscles  of  the  ciliary  processes  do 
;t  with  great  rapidity,  but  rather  the  contrary.— I  am,  yours,  &c., 
v  'y  28, 1884.  J.  R.  Sawyer. 

- <. — 

THE  SOCIETIES’  REPORTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

NTLEMEN, — Mr.  Herbert  B.  Berkeley,  in  your  last  issue,  professes  to 
oose  of  the  word  ‘  misrepresentation  ’  ”  with  which  he  had  taxed  me 
ither  writers,  yourselves  included.  He  goes  on  to  ask — “  If  a  man 
s  that  which  is  not  the  case  does  he  not  ‘  misrep resent  ’—not  wilfully  it 
be?”  Of  course  the  answer  is  obvious,  that  he  does;  but,  to  give 
ancy  to  the  question,  he  should  have  supplied  some  instance  of  my 
rng  “that  which  is  not  the  case,”  and  this  he  has  omitted  to  do. 

•.  Berkeley  further  put  it  that  I  have  no  right  to  object  to  being 
led  of  misrepresentation,  because  I  had  stated  that  I  had  been  mis- 
sented  in  certain  reports  in  the  Society’s  Journal,  and  says  that  I  am 
“hoist  with  my  own  petard.”  What  has  this  to  do  with  it?  I  have 
[\  t  instances,  and  am  prepared  to  furnish  any  further  details,  if  required, 
bearing  out  my  complaint.  Mr.  Berkeley,  when  called  upon  to  point 
xny  misrepresentation  on  my  part,  omits  to  do  so,  for  the  simple 
n,  as  I  am  now  entitled  to  submit,  that  none  exist  in  what  I  have 
en. 

.  Berkeley  says  that  I  am  incorrigible — “even  more  incorrigible  than 
Pringle.”  I  will  not  in  turn  descend  to  personalities  and  the  use  of 
ets,  but  will  leave  the  reader  to  supply  the  one  appropriate  to  the 
act  of  a  writer  who  brings  a  charge  of  misrepresentation,  and,  when 
enged  to  point  out  wherein  it  consists  or  withdraw  the  charge,  does 
er. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W,  E.  Debenham. 

ly  28,  1884. 

A  CURIOUS  PHENOMENON. 

To  the  Editors. 

N’TLEMEN, — A  few  nights  ago  I.  was  developing  a  negative  when  the 
in  the  dark  room  was  very  dull.  After  I  had  developed  and  alumed 
dated  noticed  that  the  developing  tray  I  had  been  using  was  strongly 
nous.  On  closer  examination  it  was  found  that  some  developer  still 
ined  in  the  tray,  and  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  the  alum  bath  had 
ed  the  phosphorescence. 

ing  rather  struck  by  the  circumstances,  I  tried  the  effect  of  adding  a 
lg  solution  of  citric  acid  and  alum  to  some  of  the  used  developer,  and 
d  the  phosphorescence  much  more  strongly  marked. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 
lisbury,  July  25,  1884.  Nemo. 

S. — The  developer  mentioned  above  was  the  ordinary  pyro.  without 
lute  (Wratten’s  formula),  and  the  alum  bath  contained  a  little  citric 
N. 


rLE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY:  ITS  REPORTS  AND  THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

.entlkmen, — I  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  the  discussion  between 
^  H.  B.  Berkeley  and  your  other  correspondents,  but  to  make  a  sug- 
K  -ion  that,  I  think,  will  remove  several  of  the  evils  which  he  points 
°|;  and  that  is,  let  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  appoint 
s'  eone  to  report  what  is  actually  said  by  the  various  speakers,  and  his 
rorts  be  sent  to  the  photographic  journals.  Then  let  the  editors,  or 
sueone  whom  they  appoint  (who  has  not  taken  part  in  the  discussion), 
c  dense  the  report  for  publication;  and  the  committee  of  the  Parent 
Siety  might  appoint  someone  to  condense  the  report  for  their  journal. 

f  the  person  who  reports  the  various  meetings  but  seldom  takes  part  in 
t  discussions,  he  has  time  to  condense  the  arguments  of  the  various 
Bilkers  as  the  meeting  goes  on,  and  the  report  is  perhaps  as  satisfactory 
a  >ne  can  be.  But  if  he  be  one  of  the  principal  speakers  he  is  unable  to 
P  down  what  he  says  himself,  and,  when  others  are  speaking,  his 
t  ughts  are  probably  so  centered  on  what  he  is  going  to  say  in  reply  that 
hi  is  often  unable  to  catch  the  whole  force  of  their  argument,  and  his 
rjort  is,  in  consequence  (I  do  not  mean  to  say  for  one  moment  wilfully), 
r  quite  satisfactory  to  the  other  speakers  or  to  the  readers  of  the  journals. 

am  convinced  that  the  gentlemen  who  report  the  meetings  for  the 
j  rnals  are  far  too  high-minded  to  wilfully  misreport  anyone ;  all  I  contend 
i  hat  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  correctly  report  a  meeting  in  which  he  is 
<  )  of  the  principal  speakers.  He  is  not  doing  justice  to  either  himself  or 
;  report,  because  if  he  give  the  whole  of  his  attention  to  reporting  what 
i  ;aid  he  cannot  think  how  to  arrange  his  arguments  in  reply,  and  both 
lself  and.  his  hearers  suffer  in  consequence — they  because  they  lose  the 
lefit  of  his  knowledge,  as  he  has  not  had  time  to  think  of  the  whole  of 

7P?Uon  bearino  00  the  subject.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  An  On-Looker. 

<uly  20,  188-4. 


§Lalz%  anil  <Qum*s, 

Novice  says : — “  Will  some  kind  reader  inform  me  the  remedy  for  the 
following After  I  have  sensitised  my  albumen  paper  I  find  that  all 
the  gloss  is  gone  and  my  prints  are  spoilt.  My  silver  bath  is  sixty-five 
grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  and  I  have  only  added  a  few  drops  of 
a  saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  neutralise  any  free 
acid.” 

Rev.  P.  B.  says: — “I  am  about  to  take  a  photographic  trip  in  North 

Wales.  Can  you  offer  any  suggestion  concerning  apparatus?” - In 

reply:  Seeing  that  there  are  so  many  attractive  waterfalls  and  ravines  in 
Wales,  it  will  be  well  for  our  correspondent  to  have  his  camera  and 
stand  so  adapted  to  each  other  as  to  enable  him  to  place  the  plate  in 
either  a  vertical  or  horizontal  position.  The  camera  stand,  too,  should  be 
rather  taller  than  is  frequently  the  case. 

G.  A.  writes  : — “  If  I  register  a  retouching  desk  which  I  manufacture  can 
I  take  proceedings  against  anyone  who  copies  my  design  ?  If  so,  please 

let  me  know  the  cost  of  registering.” - We  reply  :  A  retouching  desk 

is  what  is  designated  in  patent  phraseology  “a  configuration  of  parts,” 
and  is  not  a  subject  for  registration,  but  for  patenting.  No  registration 
that  could  be  effected  would  prove  of  any  utility  in  preventing  imitation. 
The  obvious  course  open  to  our  correspondent  is  to  patent  his  invention, 
and  he  must  take  this  step  previous  to  issuing  any  specimens  of  his 
invention  by  way  of  sale  or  otherwise. 

“  Is  there  any  work  or  article  published  on  the  subject  of  microphotography 
as  applied  to  the  transmission  of  messages  in  pellicular  form  by  the 

agency  of  carrier  pigeons? — J.  B.  H.” - In  reply:  One  pamphlet,  at 

least,  was  devoted  to  this  subject  soon  after  the  close  <>f  the  Franco- 
German  War ;  but  we  cannot  at  present  give  particulars  of  its  publication 
beyond  this — that  the  name  of  M.  Dagron  was  connected  with  it.  It  is 
probable  that  in  a  chapter  in  Tissandier’s  History  and  Handbook  of 
Photography  (published  by  Sampson  Low  and  Co.),  on  “Microscopic 
Researches  During  the  Siege  of  Paris,”  all  the  information  required  w ill 
be  found. 

In  reply  to  “Amateur,”  who  wishes  to  know  why  a  sample  of  varnish 
made  with  methylated  alcohol  dissolves  the  collodion  film  from  his 
negatives,  whereas  one  prepared  with  the  same  ingredients  (sandarao 
and  seed  lac)  dissolved  in  common  non-methylated  spirits  of  wine  has 
not  the  same  effect,  we  would  remark  that,  first  of  all,  it  is  possible  that 
in  the  former  varnish  the  methylated  alcohol  may  be  much  stronger 
than  the  other,  and  the  stronger  the  alcohol  the  more  likely  is  it  to 
dissolve  the  collodion  film.  But,  secondly,  as  methylic  alcohol  (wood 
naphtha)  is  in  itself  a  solvent  of  pyroxyline,  and  as  methylated  spirits 
of  wine  contains  a  certain  proportion  of  this  naphtha,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  account  for  the  solvent  action  of  one  class  of  varnish  as  contrasted 
with  the  other. 

Argol  says: — “Will  you  kindly  inform  me  as  to  the  following:— If  yon 
wanted  to  copy  a  silver  print  which  would  you  prefer — to  make  the 
negative  with  a  gelatine  plate  or  with  collodion?  If  with  collodion,  is 
there  a  collodion  manufactured  especially  for  copying,  or  would  ordinary 
negative  portrait  collodion  do?  Of  course  I  wish  to  get  all  the  fine 
gradations  that  the  best  gelatine  negative  will  give,  and  the  best  results 
in  every  respect.  Also,  would  you  tone  the  print  from  which  such  nega¬ 
tive  is  made  with  the  acetate  bath,  or  tone  it  black  with  the  lime 

{,ath?” - In  reply:  If  the  special  brand  of  plates  with  which  we 

happened  to  be  working  at  the  time  gave  results  of  an  unexceptionable 
character  we  would  make  use  of  one  of  them  for  the  purpose  mentioned ; 
but,  if  these  were  in  any  way  defective,  then  we  would  employ  ordinary 
good  negative  collodion,  such  as  that  adapted  for  portraiture.  We  should 
not  be  at  all  particular  how  the  print  was  toned,  provided  the  details 
were  well  made  out. 

F.  S.  (Somerset  House)  wishes  to  know  if  there  are  ready  and  inexpensive 

means  by  which  an  intense  degree  of  cold  can  be  produced. - We 

reply:  Not  knowing  what  is  meant  in  this  query  by  an  “  intense  degree 
of  cold,”  a  reply  of  a  somewhat  indefinite  character  must  be  given.  For 
example :  if  our  correspondent  desires  to  cool  a  fluid  or  anything  eke 
down  to  the  freezing-point  of  water,  crushed  ice  will  effect  the  desired 
end.  If,  however,  to  crushed  ice  common  salt  be  added  in  the  pr- -por¬ 
tion  of  one  part  to  two  parts  of  the  ice,  and  both  be  well  mixed  together, 
a  degree  of  cold  will  then  be  produced  exceeding  by  35  Fahr.  that 
obtained  by  the  ice  alone,  or  a  few  degrees  below  zero.  But  a  still 
further  descent  of  twenty  degrees  below  the  cold  produced  by  the  ice 
and  salt  may  be  secured  by  mixing  nitrate  of  ammonia  with  the  chloride 
of  sodium,  which  is  to  be  stirred  up  among  the  particles  of  crushed  ice. 
The  proportions  suitable  may  be  stated  as  five  parts  each  of  the  sodium 
and  ammonium  salts  with  twelve  parts  of  the  icc. 

“I  have  heard  of  the  reproduction  of  negatives  by  a  single  operation,  by 
which  I  mean  that  the  first  impression  obtained  is  not  a  positive  or 
transparency,  but  a  negative.  Is  there  any  reality  in  this?  and,  if  there 
be  will  you  afford  a  clue  as  to  how  it  is  done?  It  will  greatly  oblige,— 

Abies.” - We  reply:  There  are  two  methods  by  which  a  negative 

may  be  reproduced  by  a  single  operation.  One  of  the«e  is  as  follows: — 
Direct  the  lens  of  a  camera  containing  a  bromised  collodion  plate  to  the 
negative  to  be  reproduced,  and  develope  the  image  thus  impressed  by 
alkaline  pyro.  This  ought  to  give  a  strong  positive,  ftow,  without 
fixing,  apply  diluted  nitric  acid  (equal  parts  of  acid  and  water)  to  the 
surface  by  means  of  which  the  image  will  be  removed,  leaving  the 
unaltered ‘bromide  still  in  the  film.  Wash,  expose  to  light  for  a  tew 
seconds,  and  re-apply  the  alkaline  developer,  by  which  the  bromide  will 
be  reduced,  the  result  this  time  being  a  negative.  A  second  method  con¬ 
sists  in  an  application  of  the  dustipg-on  process,  several  formula  for 
which  are  given  in  our  Almanac. 
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Americus  inquires — “What  are  the  names  of  American  photographic 

newspapers,  and  rates  of  advertising  for  (say)  twenty  words’” - In 

reply:  No  list  of  American  photographic  journals  has  been  published; 
hence  we  cannot  reply  to  the  querist.  Let  him  communicate  with  tho 
publisher  of  this  Journal,  stating  precisely  what  he  wishes. 

fed jattQt  Column. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  but  in  no  case  do  we 
insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  a  small  cost 
in  our  advertising  pages.  This  portion  of  our  col umns  is  devoted  to  exchanges 
only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person  proposing  the  exchange 
be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a  nom  de  plume  be 
thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 

I  will  exchange  some  new  12  x  10  and  15  x  12  plate  carriers,  in  case,  for 
some  good  photographs  of  English  actresses. — Address,  L.  W.  Green, 
25,  Marsland-road,  Walworth,  London. 

Wanted  to  exchange  a  whole-plate  Lerebours  and  Secretan  lens,  in  good 
condition,  for  a  quick-acting  carte  lens  by  any  good  maker. — Address, 
F.  Wheeler,  18,  Commercial-road,  Hereford. 

I  will  exchange  a  gem  camera,  twelve  lenses,  one  quarter- [date  lens,  and  a 
cabinet  burnisher,  all  or  any,  for  an  8  x  5  rectilinear. — Address,  H.  R.  C. 
Naismith,  photographer,  345,  New  City-road,  Glasgow. 

1  will  exchange  joss’s  No.  2a  extra-rapid  carte  lens  for  Dallineyer’s  No.  2b 
or  offers.  Also,  camera,  by  Fallowfield,  for  two  cards  on  7^  X  ih  plate  ; 

'  offers  in  accessories. — Address,  C.  Rowbotham,  Burton,  Westmoreland. 

I  will  exchange  a  Dallmeyer’s  No.  2b  patent  and  a  Ross’s  whole-plate 
universal  lens,  both  perfect,  for  a  Dallmeyer's  No.  2a  or  Ross’s  No.  3 
cabinet  lens;  mutual  approval. — Address,  W.  Dakin,  Holly  Bank, 
Nether  Edge,  Sheffield. 

I  will  exchange  a  biunial  lantern,  dissolving  tap,  bag,  boards,  about  150 
slides,  &c.,  everything  complete,  light  waggon  to  carry  the  above.  What 
offers  in  good  view  apparatus  to  value  of  £20?  Also  a  lirst-class  cabinet 
lens,  gem  camera,  lens,  &c. — Address,  283,  Abbeydale-koad,  Sheffield. 

I  will  exchange  a  gem  camera,  four  lenses,  repeating-back,  good  as  new, 
10  ounces  each  of  silver  bath  and  collodion,  bottle  of  varnish,  quantity 
of  ferrotype  plates,  envelopes  and  preservers,  also  student’s  microscope, 
for  backgrounds  (exterior)  or  anything  useful  in  photography. — Address, 
J.  Bowler,  Jun.,  Oxford-street,  Oakengates,  Salop. 


JUtstos  to  femsponknis. 

Ktf  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Photographs  Registered. — 

William  Pankhurst  Marsh,  Norfolk  Cottage,  Bognor. — Photographs  of 
Fish  Lane  and  Sands,  Aldwick ,  near  Bognor,  also  Bersted  Church. 
William  Rochard,  Sea  View  Terrace,  Bagillt,  North  Wales. — Photo¬ 
graph  of  Interior  of  St.  Winifred’s  Church. 

John  George  Gibson,  The  “Priory,”  Higher  Grade  School,  Tynemouth. 

—Photograph  of  Boat,  (6A  Centenarian.” 

Thomas  Ball,  7,  Clarendon-place,  Kidderminster. — Photograph  of  Old 
Locomotive  Built  in  1827. 

Notice. — Each  Correspondent  is  required  to  enclose  his  name  and  address, 
although  not  necessarily  for  publication.  Communications  may,  when  thought 
desirable ,  appear  under  a  NOM  de  plume  as  hitherto,  or,  by  preference, 
under  three  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Such  signatures  as  “  Constant  Reader,” 
“  Subscriber,”  Ac.,  should  be  avoided.  Correspondents  not  conforming  to- 
this  rule  will  therefore  understand  the  reason  for  the  omission  of  their 
communications.  _  _ 

Notice  to  Secretaries  of  Societies. — It  is  earnestly  requested  that  when 

^proofs  of  reports  and  papers  read  at  the  meetings  of  societies  are  forwarded 

“to  the  Secretary  they  may  be  returned  at  once  to  our  printing  office,  43, 
Harrington  Street,  Liverpool,  so  that  any  corrections  may  be  made 
before  the  report  or  paper  is  published.  Last  week  but  one  we  received  at 
the  moment  of  going  to  press  a  proof  of  a  paper  which  had  appeared  in  our 
previous  issue,  and  which  bore  a  very  large  number  of  corrections  (many  of 
them  of  a  trivial  character),  all  due  to  the  copyist  of  the  original  MS.— 
not  one  to  the  printer.  We  are  at  all  times  anxious  to  do  our  best  to 
secure  correctness ;  but  when  the  proofs  are  sent  out  and  not  returned  we 
are  bound  to  assume  that  the  original  MS. — especially  when  plainly 
written  as  in  this  case — is  accepted  as  accurate. 

Received. — Herbert  S.  Starnes;  W.  H.  Hai-rison.  In  our  next. 

W.  A.  Webster  (Waltham,  LhS. A.). — No  further  details  were  given  than 
those  published  in  the  J ournal. 

Steel  Engraving. — See  an  article  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Win.  Brooks  on 
page  244  of  our  volume  for  1882. 

X.  A. — Make  the  bichromate  solution  still  colder  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
ice.  All  will  then  go  well,  we  have  little  doubt. 

W.  W. — Not  so  good  as  the  old-fashioned  method.  You  should  bear 
in  mind  that  novelty  does  not  always  ensure  excellence. 

Amateur  Optician. — The  stops,  as  you  suggest,  would  be  better’  between 
the  lenses  than  in  front.  The  alteration  is  certainly  worth  making. 


LOTUS. — Certainly  make  the  silver  bath  decidedly  alkaline  before  e  Li. 
it  to  the  light.  It  is  much  better  to  expose  the  solution  in  t  a ) 
than  in  a  Dottle,  as  then  the  ether  and  alcohol  with  which  it  C( 
taminated  can  better  be  evaporated. 

N.  Simmons. — Under  the  circumstances  you  were  certainly  ju  t  [  , 
refusing  a  re-sitting;  but  whether  you  were  wise  in  doing  so  is  <n|;j  n 
able  from  a  business  point  of  view.  Bear  in  mind  that  giving  ell  e 
a  sitter  often  entails  loss  of  business. 

S.  B.  J.  (Ceylon). — If  the  sample  of  gelatine  be  a  really  good  one  t  ^ 
no  necessity,  in  practice,  of  clarifying  it  with  white  of  egg  for  enai  |jn„ 
silver  prints  ;  but  if  you  use  an  opaque  kind,  or  Boine  of  the  con 
qualities,  a  decided  advantage  will  accrue  by  your  so  doing. 

W.  B.  C. — Do  not  discard  the  bath  used  for  sensitising  albumen  *[, . 
because  it  has  “gone  black.”  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  shake  it  i  ,.p ; , 
a  little  kaolin  and  filter,  when  it  will  be  rendered  as  good  as  new  XI ,> 
solution  being  even  somewhat  strongly  discoloured  will  not  inj  j 
working  properties. 

A.  B.— As  your  studio  is  situated  we  can  scarcely  recommend  you  t  Uzi. 
it  with  ground  glass.  The  white  muslin  curtains,  or  blinds,  will  tbie 
you  to  soften  the  light  sufficiently  during  the  short  working  peri  tie 
sun  is  shining  upon  it.  Except  when  the  sun  is  shining  <>n  the  idin 
ground  glass  might  possibly  prove  a  disadvantage. 

A.  C.  Younghusband. — If  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  show  adctdly 
acid  reaction  to  test  paper  you  should  not  employ  it  for  fixing  pe‘r 
prints,  as  it  certainly  shows  it  is  an  inferior  sample.  True,  yo  ayl 
neutralise  the  acid  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  you  had  better  discard  i  to 
gether,  and  so  be  on  the  safe  side.  Good  and  reliable  hypixmlp  of 
soda  is  surely  cheap  enough. 

Giaggiolo. — The  specks  in  the  enclosed  portion  of  film  aiv  not  Mich  wt 
judged  them  to  be  from  your  previous  description.  They  appeal  us 
to  be  the  result  of  some  foreign  matter — probably  insoluble  lime  s;  in 
the  emulsion.  If  you  make  your  emulsion  with  hard  water— espi  lly 
if  you  employ  any  form  of  ammonia  emulsification — this  is  lik  to 
occur  from  precipitation  of  the  lime  by  the  ammonia. 

S.  Dewdney. — If  the  bath  worked  well  before  it  was  filtered  and  ;ed 
badly  afterwards  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  the  filtering-paper  w  the 
cause  of  the  injury.  As  two  different  solutions  behave  in  the  samjay, 
we  think  the  matter  is  conclusive.  Ordinary  blotting-paper,  tilth'  i it 
is  usually  a  good  filtering  medium,  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  ch  cal 
purity.  You  had  better  procure  some  good  filtering-paper  fron  jur 
photographic  chemist. 

Galloway  C.  Morris  (Philadelphia). — The  method  of  locally  reduci  the 
density  of  gelatine  negatives  by  abrasion  is  by  no  means  new  his 
country;  it  was  described  three  or  four  years  back  by  Mr.  Bar  of 
Sheffield,  who  recommended  cuttle-fish  powder.  Pumice  powder  Iso 
used  for  the  purpose;  indeed,  any  abrasive  material  will  answer,  do 
not  think  any  advantage  will  accrue  from  the  employment  of  eithei  ige 
or  emery  over  those  other  substances  mentioned. 

W.  G.  Garcia. — The  cause  of  the  flatness — want  of  rotundity  ii  our 
portrait — is  that  you  have  used  by  far  too  much  front  light,  ai  the 
retouching  you  have  so  elaborately  done  has  only  made  matters  ’se. 
The  untouched  negatives  certainly  have  yielded  the  roundest  prin  It 
is  difficult,  without  knowing  the  kind  of  studio  you  work  in,  to  gi  rou 
advice.  However,  stop  off  all  the  direct  front  light  you  are  now  ng, 
and  illuminate  the  sitter  from  the  side,  softening  the  shadows,  if  -«• 
sary,  with  the  aid  of  a  reflector. 

J.  J.  H. — 1.  If  the  defects  are  not  caused  by  dust,  and,  as  you  soy, :  not 
connected  with  the  subsequent  treatment  of  the  plate,  they  c;>  -nly 
arise  from  the  presence  of  some  foreign  matter  in  the  emulsion,  our 
data  are,  however,  insufficient  to  enable  us  even  to  make  a  gues^  the 
precise  cause.  See  reply  to  “Giaggiolo.” — 2.  Read  what  we  sal  few 
weeks  back  on  the  subject  of  iodide  in  rapid  emulsions. — 3.  Alun  the 
more  convenient  eliminator,  while  eau  de  javellc  is  the  more  theor  ally 
perfect.  The  strength  of  the  former  is  not  very  material.— 4.  the 
substance  be  really  chloride  of  calcium  it  .should  not  behave  the 
manner  you  describe.  Drying  by  the  method  you  have  adopted  >uld 
“restore”  it  pei’fectly. — 5.  We  fear  you  will  find  some  diffic -’.'j1 
securing  a  reducer  that  will  behave  as  you  wish.  The  difficult  nth 
all  reducers  is  that  the  tendency  is  quite  in  the  opposite  direction  i 


Photographic  Club.— At  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  this  C  ^ 
Auderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  on  Wednesday  next,  the  6th  in:  the 
subject  will  be  the  adjourned  discussion  On  the  Effect  of  Coloured  cm 
on  Silver  Prints.  On  Bank  Holiday  an  outing  has  been  arran  1  to 
Watford.  Meeting  at  Watford  Station  at  10.47  ;  train  leaves  ston 
at  10.15.  Afterwards  at  the  Essex  Arms. 
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ALBUMEN  IN  GELATINE  EMULSIONS, 
t; 'evertin' G  to  this  subject,  we  commence  with  a  few  remarks  on 
Ir.  C.  Beckett  Lloyd’s  communication  in  our  last  issue.  That 
entleman,  we  think,  is  labouring  under  a  slight  misapprehension  in 
nagining  that  the  application  of  albumen  to  the  surface  of  the  film 
rill  have  the  same  effect  as  mixing  it  with  the  emulsion.  In  the 
atter  case  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  presence  of 
lbumen  in  every  portion  of  the  film;  but  in  the  former,  we  think, 
t  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  it  is  present  in  any  but  the  very 
mallest  traces,  except  on  the  surface. 

Albumen,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  is  a  colloid  substance,  and 
rill  not,  therefore,  readily  penetrate  such  a  film  as  one  of  gelatine. 
Yith  collodion  the  matter  is  altogether  different,  the  spongy  and 
lorous  character  of  the  film  permitting  the  albumen  to  penetrate 
;asily — not,  however,  by  diffusion,  but  by  mechanically  filling  the 
lores  and  interstices.  By  such  an  application  of  albumen  to  a 
lerfectly-washed  sensitive  collodion  film  we  secure  merely  the 
nechanical  advantages  sought  to  be  gained  by  its  addition  to 
gelatine  emulsion. 

Some  of  our  earliest  experiments  with  albumen  were  made  by 
leaking  the  shredded  emulsion,  after  the  removal  of  the  salts,  in 
solutions  of  albumen  of  various  degrees  of  concentration,  but  the 
results  were  not  satisfactory.  The  slight  effect  produced  was  due, 
in  all  probabilit}7-,  to  the  small  quantity  of  albumen  left  clinging  to 
the  shreds  of  “  pellicle,”  and  not  to  any  absorption— the  same,  in 
fact,  as  in  Mr.  Beckett  Lloyd’s  case.  The  fact  that  he  found  five 
minutes’  immersion  to  produce  a  result  where  shorter  time  did  not 
will  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affect  this  argument. 

Albumen,  like  all  viscous  solutions,  takes  time  to  mix  thoroughly 
with  water  ;  and  if,  therefore,  applied  to  a  wet  gelatine  plate  a 
certain  period  must  elapse  before  the  surface  water  is  completely 
replaced  by  albumen.  If  removed  from  the  solution  before  that 
point  is  reached  then  the  film  carries  away  with  it  a  proportionately 
more  dilute  coating  of  albumen.  If  the  application  be  made  to  a 
dry  film  a  similar  result  accrues  in  the  end.  The  absorption  of 
water  by  the  gelatine  film  from  the  albumen  solution  produces  a 
concentration  of  the  latter,  or,  at  least,  of  the  layer  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  plate  ;  and  the  increase  of  viscosity  thus  brought 
about  causes  a  larger  quantity  of  albumen  to  remain  adherent  to 
the  film.  Naturally,  the  longer  the  gelatine  is  permitted  to  soak 
(up  to  a  certain  period)  the  further  will  this  concentration  be 
carried,  and  thus  the  cumulative  effect  of  prolonged  soaking  can  be 
accounted  for. 

As  to  the  value  of  a  mere  surface  application  of  albumen  to  a 
gelatine  plate :  we  cannot  see  that  any  great  advantage  is  obtainable 
that  is  not  more  readily  secured  by  other  means.  In  the  case  of 
collodion,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  the  conditions  are  altogether 
different,  the  albumen  there  penetrating  into  the  film  and  conferring 
special  benefits  which  we  imagine  to  be  altogether  absent  in  the  case 
of  a  gelatine  film.  In  the  latter  instance — supposing,  as  we  do,  that 
the  layer  of  albumen  is  completely  external  to  the  surface  of  the 
film— it  is  merely  dissolved  off  by  the  developer,  and  any  alteration 


in  the  character  or  quality  of  the  image  is  in  all  probability  due 
j  solely  to  its  presence  in  the  developer,  and  might  more  easily  be 
produced  by  adding  albumen  to  the  developer  instead  of  applying 
it  to  the  film. 

Many  of  the  older  dry-plate  workers  will  be  familiar  with  what 
has  been  written  in  past  years  on  the  subject  of  modifying  the  alka¬ 
line  developer  by  the  addition  of  apparently  neutral  or  inert  sub¬ 
stances,  with  the  object  of  securing  variations  in  the  colour  of  the 
image.  Air.  William  Brooks  was  the  first,  we  believe,  to  put  the 
matter  in  practical  form,  by  his  recommendation  to  employ  acetate 
of  soda  and  similar  salts  as  additions  to  the  developer  in  order  to 
obtain  pleasing  tones  for  transparencies.  Later  the  same  gentle¬ 
man,  and  more  recently  again  Dr.  R.  L.  Maddox,  have  recommended 
albumen  for  the  specific  purpose  of  modifying  and  improving  the 
character  of  the  image.  Sugar  and  a  variety  of  other  substances 
have  been  used;  indeed,  practically,  any  addition — organic  or  in¬ 
organic — which  can  be  made  to  the  developer  without  interfering 
with  its  action  will  produce  some  special  modification  in  the  character 
of  the  developed  image. 

These  considerations  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Beckett 
Lloyd  is  under  a  misapprehension  as  to  the  value  of  his  application 
of  albumen — which,  by  the  -way,  is  infinitely  more  tedious  and 
troublesome  than  the  plan  of  mixing  the  substance  with  the 
emulsion  as  we  suggested.  That  a  difference — probably  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  character  of  the  image — may  be  the  result  we 
shall  not  for  one  moment  contest;  but  such  difference  or  improve¬ 
ment,  we  contend,  could  be  as  effectually  and  far  more  easily 
secured  by  simply  adding  the  albumen  to  the  developer.  One 
advantage  Air.  Lloyd’s  plan  would  have  over  the  albumen  developer 
would  be  in  the  protective  action  of  the  albumen  film  when  plates 
have  to  be  kept;  but  here  again  our  own  plan  possesses  the  advan¬ 
tage  that  the  whole  film  is  impregnated  with  the  protective 
medium — not  merely  covered  by  a  thin  varnish. 

It  is  in  this  thorough  impregnation  of  the  film  with  albumen  that 
its  chief  advantages  of  a  physical  or  mechanical  character  rest, 
while  its  chemical  advantages,  if  any,  cannot  at  anyrate  be  less 
than  in  Air.  Lloyd’s  plan.  For  hardening  the  film,  for  preventing 
its  frilling  and  blistering,  for  rendering  it  permeable  to  the  de¬ 
veloper,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  albumen  should  pervade 
its  whole  thickness;  and,  if  we  turn  to  the  alleged  advantages  of 
that  substance  as  a  “  bromine-absolver,”  it  is  obvious  that  it  must 
be  in  contact  with  each  individual  particle  of  silver  bromide.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  question  be  narrowed  down  to  the  action  of 
albumen  as  an  adjunct  to  development,  its  action  when  diffused 
throughout  the  mass  can,  at  least,  be  no  less  uniform  and  no  less 
complete  than  when  applied  to  the  surface,  while  far  less  trouble  is 
involved.  In  fact,  so  far  as  concerns  the  attainment  of  any  physical 
benefits  that  albumen  may  confer,  we  think  the  plan  we  have 
already  described  is  the  simplest  and,  so  far  as  we  can  yet  see,  the 
best  to  adopt. 

AYe  had  intended  touching  upon  the  other  portion  of  the  albumen 
question — namely,  its  chemie-u  presence  in  the  form  of  silver  a!- 
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bumenate,  in  the  emulsion— but  our  remarks  have  already  run  out 
to  the  limit  of  our  space.  Siuce  we  wrote  last  we  have  entered 
upon  a  series  of  experiments,  which  lead  us  to  hope  that  the  problem 
of  the  introduction  of  albumenate  of  silver  into  an  emulsion  is  not 
an  insoluble  one;  but  for  the  present  we  are  not  in  a  position  to 
lay  anything  definite  before  our  readers. 


GRAIN  OR  STIPPLE  IN  PHOTO-MECHANICAL 
PROCESSES. 

Perhaps  in  no  one  branch  of  photography  has  so  much  ingenuity 
been  displayed  as  in  the  production  of  an  ink-holding  grain,  or 
stipple,  in  connection  with  the  different  photo-mechanical  printing 
processes.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  all  photo-mechanical  processes 
in  half-tones,  in  fatty  ink,  it  is  necessary  to  break  up  the  different 
tints  of  the  negative  into  a  grain  or  stipple,  more  or  less  fine  as 
the  case  may  be ;  and  various  indeed  have  been  the  devices  for 
accomplishing  this  end.  As  early  as  1852  Talbot,  in  one  of  his 
patents,  claims  the  use  of  fine  gauze  or  net  for  the  purpose.  Since 
then  it  is  surprising  the  amount  of  ingenuity  that  has  been  ex¬ 
pended  in  “ringing  the  changes”  on  this  and  analogous  methods, 
and  the  number  of  patents  which  have  been  taken  out  at  different 
times  in  connection  with  this  object. 

Grain,  or  stipple,  may  be  described  as  of  two  classes — one  pro¬ 
duced  by  mechanical  means,  and  the  other  chemically.  Amongst 
the  former  may  be  classed  the  variety  of  methods  of  utilising  gauze 
net,  or  similar  plans.  The  method  employed  by.  Talbot,  in  his 
etching  process,  was  that  of  dusting  the  picture  over  with  a  resinous 
powder  ;  and  that  of  Goupil  of  combining  gritty  matter  with  the 
tissues  with  which  the  relief  is  made.  There  is  also  the  process  of 
Waterhouse,  in  which  the  grain  is  obtained  by  dusting  over  with  a 
gritty  powder  a  wet  carbon  print.  Amongst  the  chemical  methods 
we  have  that  of  Pretsch,  in  which  the  grain  is  produced  in  the  film  j 
of  gelatine;  the  collotype,  in  which  the  gelatine  film  is,  so  to  speak, 
puckered  up — a  kind  of  reticulation  ;  also  the  method  of  Messrs. 
Sprague  and  Co.,  of  which  we  have  presented  our  readers  so  many 
fine  examples  during  the  last  year  or  two.  In  this  process  a  grain 
is  produced,  very  similar  to  that  of  the  collotype,  except  that  it  is 
larger — more  resembling  reticulation  in  a  carbon  print.  It  would 
occupy  far  too  much  space  even  to  briefly  notice  the  numerous 
modifications  for  producing  grain  in  either  class,  our  present  object 
being  to  direct  attention  to  a  plan  which,  so  far  as  we  recollect  of 
what  has  been  done  before,  possesses  a  certain  degi’ee  of  novelty. 
Whether  in  practice  it  will  prove  of  much  value  remains  to  be  seen. 

In  Foreign  Notes  and  News,  in  our  last  issue,  we  gave  a  transla¬ 
tion  from  the  Corresponded  of  a  patent  for  securing  a  grain  in  a 
negative.  The  patent,  however,  is,  as  patents  frequently  are,  very 
vaguely  worded  ;  but,  so  far  as  we  can  gather,  the  method  is  based 
upon  utilising  the  granularity  of  the  silver  forming  the  image  for 
producing  the  printing  grain.  The  process  appears  to  be  this  : — 
From  a  negative  a  transparency  is  made  “  as  small  as  possible.” 
This  is  then  enlarged  and  a  picture  obtained,  which  “consists  of  a 
great  number  of  small  dots.”  Then  follows  a  formula  for  the  collo¬ 
dion  and  developer  to  be  used. 

Now,  it  is  tolerably  well  known,  in  the  collodion  process,  that 
the  developer  employed  to  bring  out  the  picture  has  a  marked 
influence  on  the  size  of  the  particles  of  silver  which  form  the 
image.  If  we  use  pyrogallic  acid  we  have  them  very  fine  indeed, 
and  by  using  gallic  acid  we  can  get  them  finer  still  ;  indeed,  it  is 
quite  possible  to  produce  the  particles  so  fine  that  the  image 
partakes  more  of  the  character  of  a  stain  or  dye  than  an  actual 
deposit.  But  if  iron  be  employed  to  develope  the  picture,  then  we 
get  the  image  much  coarser  ;  and  the  more  iron  and  the  less 
restraining  acid  there  are  in  the  developer  the  coarser  will  be  the 
particles. 

On  this  fact  is  based  the  method  of  Herren  Benecke  and  Fischer. 
They  propose  to  produce  from  the  negative  a  very  small  trans¬ 
parency,  the  image  of  which  is  composed  of  large  particles  of 
silver.  Then  when  this  image  is  again  enlarged  the  particles  will 
become  very  apparent,  and  so  they  claim  to  produce  a  grained  or 
stippled  negative  suitable  for  producing  prints  with  a  grained 


surface.  We  have  no  details  as  to  the  degree  of  reduction  nectW 
to  obtain  a  useful  grain,  except  that  the  transparency  nurL 
made  as  small  as  possible.  From  this,  and  what  we  know  (lli 
character  of  the  particles  composing  an  iron-developed  im ,  0„ 
collodion,  we  assume  that  microscopic  proportions  are  meant.  L. 
it  appears  to  us  that  if  the  reduction  be  so  very  great— for  ii  lr 
be  in  order  to  get  a  decided  grain  in  the  enlarged  negative  &d 
the  particles  of  silver  composing  the  image  are  large,  whe 
picture  is  amplified  much  of  the  fine  detail  of  the  photograp  \\\ 
necessarily  be  sacrificed,  however  sharply  it  may  be  focussed  i  lie 
enlargement.  The  patentees  mention  only  collodion,  but  it  &|  irs 
to  us  that  a  much  better  result  might  well  be  expected  to  acc t|f 
the  gelatine  process  be  employed  in  preference — at  least  for  in  t,g 
the  small  transparency. 

It  is  well  known  that  emulsion  may  be  prepared  to  yie!  mj 
image  with  almost  any  degree  of  coarseness.  Now,  if  the  j* 
upon  which  the  transparency  is  made  be  prepared  with  an  emiL 
in  which  the  particles  of  bromide  are  coarse,  the  same  d  -ee 
of  reduction  will  not  be  required  as  in  the  case  of  collodion  in  er 
to  obtain  the  same  degree  of  granularity  when  it  is  enlarged,  m 
is  to  say,  a  comparatively  large  gelatine  transparency,  when  eul; 
to  a  given  size,  will  yield  a  negative  with  as  coarse  a  stipple 
be  obtained  when  a  very  small  collodion  one  is  used.  JlencL 
may  expect  from  the  former  to  obtain  a  negative  the  detiu  of 
which,  while  the  stipple  is  as  coarse,  will  be  much  finer.  Will 
know  that  an  iron-developed  collodion  image,  in  which  the  par  eg 
of  silver  are  far  from  fine,  may  be  enlarged  a  dozen  diameters  or  re 
without  their  becoming  apparent.  Not  so,  however,  with  gela  *; 
for,  if  the  emulsion  be  coarse — as  it  usually  is  with  highly-sent  re 
plates — it  is  often  impossible  to  enlarge  the  image  four  orrg 
diameters  without  the  particles  becoming  painfully  conspicuou.!  a 

An  objection  may  possibly  be  raised  to  the  stipple  obtained  tt 
gelatine  plates,  which  is  that  the  grain  will  not  be  so  even  i 
regular  as  with  collodion.  This  may  be  so,  but  we  imaginr  1 
advantage  of  being  able  to  use  a  transparency  of  moderate  im  4 
of  microscopical  dimensions  to  enlarge  from  will  more  than  ji*  1 
pensate  for  this,  by  the  greater  sharpness  and  crispness  which  ■ 
be  secured  in  the  resulting  picture. 

THE  ECONOMIC  PRODUCTION  OF  COLD. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  dwell  upon  the  advantages  to  pi  > 
graphers  and  others  of  being  able  to  obtain  a  degree  of  cold  injf 
fluid  or  solid  substance  rivalling  that  produced  by  the  ageniaj 
ice.  We  are  all  aware  that  ice,  whether  produced  natural!  if 
artificially,  is  the  frigorific  agent  with  which  photography  si 
ever  remain  economically  associated.  So  temperate,  howevdil 
our  English  climate  that  ice  is  here  a  luxury — not  a  necessity ;  U 
it  is  only  in  the  larger  towns  or  cities,  and  not  always  in  t  je,i 
that  it  can  be  procured  by  purchase.  The  opportunities  foil 
being  obtained  by  those  residing  at  a  distance  from  such  ceips- 
are,  consequently,  extremely  limited,  and  this  will  continue  so  ■ 
the  manufacturers  of  ice-making  machines  realise  the  fact  thjnl 
the  production  of  those  of  a  small,  low-priced  class,  suitable pr 
domestic  use,  lies  a  great  and  lucrative  future. 

In  the  “  machinery  in  motion,”  or  western,  gallery  of  the  Hr  h 
Exhibition  there  is  a  stall,  presided  over  by  a  young  lady,  10 
invites  the  attention  of  the  visitor  to  certain  small  machines  foi  ne 
almost  immediate  manufacture  of  ices.  To  this  attendant  wt  n 
the  course  of  conversation,  started  the  difficulty  of  blocks  of 
being  an  initiatory  and  continuous  factor  in  the  production  of  < 
ices.  This  was  not  a  necessity,  she  said,  as  the  firm  which  < 
represented  supplied  a  freezing  crystal  or  powder  wnich,  w  r 
placed  in  the  machine  and  mixed  with  water,  answered  a  sir.  - 
purpose  to  ice  in  lowering  the  temperature. 

The  readers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  are  1 
aware  that  by  the  solution  of  certain  crystalline  bodies  a  consi* ' 
able  degree  of  cold  is  produced.  Hyposulphite  of  soda, 
example — which  we  cite  as  a  salt  with  which  all  photographers  |< 
familiar — when  dissolved  in  water  reduces  the  temperature  t| 
very  material  extent.  To  give  point  to  what  we  say  we  have  im 
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i\im  y  four-ounce  graduate  placed  water  a  little  below  the 
iture  of  the  atmosphere,  the  thermometer  at  the  time  of 
the  experiment  registering  09'  Fahr.  On  being  immersed 
water  the  thermometer  fell  two  degrees,  denoting  a  water 
iture  of  67°  Fahr.  Upon  throwing  in  a  handful  of  crushed 
plate  of  soda  the  thermometer  rapidly  sunk  to  44 J  Fahr.,  at 
t  remained  for  some  time,  indicating  a  reduction  of  the  heat 
extent  of  23°  Fahr.  as  the  result  of  this  simple  action, 
removed  the  thermometer  and  washed  the  bulb  we  im- 
it  in  a  second  graduate  containing  water  as  before,  and 
hat  the  degree  of  temperature  indicated  on  the  stem  was 
n\,  as  in  the  previous  instance.  This  fact  noted,  we  next 
a  small  handful  of  crushed  nitrate  of  ammonia,  the  reputa- 
which  as  a  cold-producing  agent  is  well  known,  and  scarcely 
ill  until  its  potency  was  recognised  and  shown  by  the 
Dimeter,  the  mercury  having  made  a  rapid  descent  until  it 
h.  27°  Fahr.,  or  five  degrees  below  the  freezing  point  of  water, 

!  relating  a  reduction  of  the  temperature  of  the  water  to  the 
i  .of  forty  degrees. 

l  ie ,  therefore,  is  a  gain  of  a  tangible  character.  If  it  be 
lid  at  what  cost  it  has  been  obtained,  we  reply  “at  no  cost 
hat  er,”  the  first  expenditure  incurred  in  obtaining  the  salt 
Miu'elegated  to  one  side  at  present ;  for,  upon  decanting  the 
lut  i  of  the  ammonium  nitrate  into  a  metallic  tray  and  exposing 
to  teat — that  from  the  sun  sufficing — the  water  evaporates, 
i  the  crystals  hard  and  dry,  and  in  readiness  to  be  again 
s.sosd  and  produce  cold  as  before;  and  this  may  be  repeated 
me.-fithout  number.  Here,  therefore,  by  an  initiatory  expend i- 
a  small  sum,  we  have  always  at  hand  an  enduring  means 
ch  we  can  invariably  ensure  the  production  of  a  degree  of 
low  the  freezing-point ;  and  this  without  any  cost  of  labour 
ajliances,  if  we  except  the  means  which  we  shall  now  describe, 
id  rich  we  have  adopted  on  account  of  the  ease  and  small  cost 
piluction,  not  being  insensible  to  the  fact  that  there  may, 
jh  at  .present  unknown  to  us,  be  other  and  better  means  for 
g  the  same  end. 

circular  wooden  vessel  of  any  required  dimensions  is  fixed  a 
tin  gaspipe  of  large  diameter,  made  in  form  like  the  worm  of 
In  bending  this  in  a  sharp  turn  it  will  be  apt  to  “kink,” 
it  lis  may  be  prevented  by  previously  filling  the  tube  with  sand, 
diich  it  is  capable  of  receiving  even  the  sharpest  bend.  The 
uclii,  of  course,  emptied  out  when  this  operation  is  terminated, 
e  aver  end  of  this  worm  is  attached  to  a  tap  which  passes 
ro  ll  the  vessel  near  the  bottom.  The  upper  end  is  soldered  to 
le 
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ttoin  of  a  small  tank  formed  of  zinc  which  is  fixed  in  the 
part  of  the  wooden  vessel,  yet  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
e\j;t  the  nitrate  of  ammonia. and  water  from  being  easily  thrown 
■  pb-ed  into  the  vessel.  The  capacity  of  the  tank  may  be  such  as 
tain  any  quantity  of  liquid  required  to  be  cooled,  from  a  quart 
allou  or  upwards. 

atever  the  nature  of  the  liquid  be  from  which  the  heat  is  to 
e  ihdrawn  it  is  poured  into  the  tank,  from  which  it  immediately 
'■S' ids  into  and  fills  the  worm.  A  charge  of  the  freezing  powder 
iw  thrown  in  by  means  of  a  suitable  scoop,  after  which  sufficient 
at  is  added  to  more  than  cover  the  powdered  nitrate.  After 
it  allowed  to  stand  for  a  very  brief  period  the  liquid  may  be 
ah  off  by  the  tap,  when  it  will  be  found  to  be  in  a  state  of  icy 
de-css.  When  the  refrigerating  solution  has  served  its  purpose  it 
djwn  off  from  the  vessel  into  a  flat  metallic  tray  by  means  of  a 
ccj.l  tap  quite  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and,  as  we  have 
All,  when  the  water  has  evaporated  from  the  solution  the  crystals 
efcady  for  either  being  used  again  immediately  or  for  storage  in 
we-niouthed  bottle  for  employment  at  some  future  period. 

3  adopting  a  non-conducting  casing,  on  the  principle  of  the 
oregiau  cooking-stove,  any  article  or  fluid  which  has  been  made 
4'  in  the  manner  described  may  be  retained  at  or  near  the 
e  ing-point  for  several  days;  and,  if  precaution  be  taken  to 
:l>  it  surrounded  by  a  non-conducting  body— -such  as  felt,  cloth, 
n  or  a  mixture  composed  of  them  all— -the  vessel  in  which  the 
4  ion  is  made  may  consist  advantageously  of  tin  or  thin  zinc, 
t  ust,  however,  be  encased  in  a  wooden  shell,  the  space  between 


the  two  being  packed  with  the  non-conducting  material  described, 
A  cover,  rendered  non-conductive  by  similar  means,  bhould  also  be 
procured  ;  and  to  render  the  apparatus  quite  perfect  the  taps  must 
be  formed,  not  of  metal,  but  of  ebonite. 

The  logical  reader  will  at  once  say— “  If  this  apparatus  prove 
such  a  perfect  means  for  conserving  cold  or  acting  as  a  refrigerator, 
would  it  not  answer  equally  well  for  a  purpose  directly  the  oppo  ito, 
namely,  for  retaining  heat  in  its  interior  F  Certainly  it  will  ;  and 
by  way  of  experiment  we  have  warmed  an  emulsion  to  nearly  the 
boiling-point  and  locked  the  vessel  containing  it  in  the  refrigerator. 
At  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  it  was  found  to  be  still  hot. 

We  are  aware  of  several  additions  that  may  be  made  to  the 
ammonium  nitrate  by  which  its  efficacy  may  be  promoted  ;  but  as 
with  such  additions  its  power  for  being  used  “over  and  over  again  ” 
becomes  impaired,  we  recommend  its  employment  pure  and  simple. 
If  a  greater  degree  of  cold  be  desired  than  that  we  mentioned  as 
the  result  of  the  first  experiment,  it  is  easily  secured  by  employing, 
as  the  solvent  of  the  salt,  water  much  colder  than  the  temperature 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken  as  having  tried. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  PHYSIOLOGICAL  OPTICS. 

In  the  keen  discussion — which,  happily,  has  escaped  mere  disputa¬ 
tion — that  has  been  carried  on  for  a  considerable  period  by  various 
writers,  and  a  smaller  number  of  experimenters,  very  little  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  the  individual  peculiarities  of  the  eye  itself. 
That  such  peculiarities  do  exist  is  well  understood  by  those  who 
have  made  a  study  of  such  matters ;  but  the  extent  to  which  varia¬ 
tions  from  what  might  be  termed  the  “normal  eye”  do  occur  is 
popularly  less  known  than  almost  any  important  fact  connected 
with  the  vital  economy.  These  particular  characteristics  have  an 
important  bearing  upon  photography,  and  we  now  purpose  to  treat 
of  them  as  briefly  as  is  necessary  in  the  limits  of  a  short  article. 

Let  us  turn  first  to  the  important  operation  of  focussing,  which, 
it  is  a  matter  of  common  experience,  some  persons  never  do  per¬ 
form  correctly.  This,  be  it  observed,  is  not  necessarily  through  any 
want  of  skill,  though  many  photographers  are  provokingly  careless 
over  it,  as  it  may  arise  from  a  want  of  power  in  the  eyes  not 
thoroughly  appreciated.  Few  persons  will  acknowledge  the  necessity 
for  the  use  of  spectacles  when  they  really  have  long  been  in  need  of 
them,  and  they  may  lie  seen  “tromboning”  their  newspapers  in  a 
painful  manner  all  the  while  they  are  declaring  their  eyes  are  as 
good  as  ever.  But  it  is  difficult  to  “  trombone  "  the  focussing-glass, 
a  id,  as  they  will  not  adopt  any  optical  assistance,  their  focussing  is, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  imperfect.  If  it  were  more  generally  under¬ 
stood  that  very  soon  after  adult  years  are  reached  almost  all  eyes 
gradually  become  less  near-sighted — or,  in  other  words,  lose  their 
power  of  accommodation  for  near  objects,  until  the  average 
closest  distance  at  which  objects  can  be  seen  clearly  defined  is 
increased  by  degrees  from  five  inches  to  two  feet  or  more — there 
would  be  less  false  shame  on  this  point. 

It  is  commonly  observed  how  large  a  number  of  Americans  wear 
glasses,  and  must,  therefore,  have  inferior  sight  to  that  enjoyed  by 
Englishmen  ;  but  such  a  conclusion  is  by  no  means  necessarily  cor¬ 
rect.  The  chances  are  all  the  other  way — that  the  Americans  wear 
glasses  when  they  can  be  benefited  by  them,  while  English  people- 
wait  till  their  eyes  are  injured  before  adopting  spectacles.  Y  ith 
the  head  under  the  focussing-cloth  the  ground  glass  can  rarely  be 
seen  comfortably  beyond  six  or  eight  inches  away  ;  and  we  are  bold 
enough  to  say  that  clear  vision  is  b}T  no  means  common  at  that 
j  distance.  The  photographer,  in  many  cases,  should  either  wear 
spectacles — eye-glasses  if  he  like — or  make  use  of  a  focussing-glass; 
there  would  be  better  focussing  and  greater  comfort. 

We  may  here  note  that  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  the  ovc- 
in  one  individual  to  be  of  diderent  foci.  A  well-known  contri¬ 
butor  to  these  pages  can  see  objects  quite  clearly  when  brought 
within  six  inches  of  one  eye,  while  with  the  other  he  cannot  - 
clearly  at  a  nearer  point  than  eighteen  inches  :  hence,  when  he 
desires  to  examine  a  negative,  he  only  makes  use  of  one  eye  ti  at 
with  the  shorter  focus.  Others,  again,  suffer  from  astigmatism-  an 
exceedingly  common  peculiarity  ;  in  fact,  few  persons  are  entirely 
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free  from  it.  This  is  another  fault  which,  when  existing  in  a  pro¬ 
nounced  form,  would  interfere  with  the  power  of  discriminating 
the  good  qualities  of  a  lens  rather  than  with  that  of  correctly 
focussing.  All  of  these  defects,  however,  may  he  turned  or 
counteracted  by  the  use  of  suitable  optical  aids  ;  and  if  our  remarks 
should  only  cause  one  single  photographer  to  cease  straining  his 
eyes  and  use  glasses  to  help  him  we  shall  be  well  repaid. 

In  no  case  are  they  more  needed  than  with  the  retoucher.  Many 
are  the  instances  where  the  eyes  have  prematurely  broken  down, 
and  the  cause  attributed  to  the  strain  of  retouching,  when  all  such 
strain  could  have  been  removed  by  the  use  of  spectacles.  A  strain 
is  put  upon  the  internal  muscles  of  the  eye  when  they  are  con¬ 
tinuously  employed  in  looking  at  near  objects  ;  and  where,  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  a  larger  image,  the  face  is  brought  near  to  the 
negative  the  strain  is  so  great  that  the  muscles  relax  and  gradually 
lose  their  power  of  accommodating  the  eye  for  near  objects.  AVe 
assume  our  readers  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  eye  has  to  be 
focussed  for  near  or  distant  objects  just  as  has  the  landscape  or  por¬ 
trait  lens;  but,  unlike  the  latter,  the  ocular  focussing  is  self-acting 
within  its  own  limits.  This  focussing,  as  a  valued  contributor  once 
suggested,  would  be  awkward  if  it  had  to  be  performed  by  a  rack- 
and-pinion  placed  across  the  nose,  and  it  is  done  in  a  far  more 
wonderful  manner. 

The  lens  itself,  which  lies  within  the  eye,  just  at  the  back  of  the  iris 
which  forms  the  stop  or  diaphragm,  the  small  black  circle  or  centre 
termed  the  pupil  being  the  aperture  of  this  diaphragm,  is  self-act¬ 
ing,  elastic,  and,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  case,  capable 
of  becoming  more  or  less  convex,  automatically.  This  is  done  by 
certain  muscles  which  are  only  at  rest  during  sleep  or  when  distant 
objects  are  being  viewed,  and  the  nearer  the  object  the  greater  the 
extent  to  which  these  muscles  are  brought  into  play.  There  is  a 
point  beyond  which  they  cannot  work,  just  as  by  the  muscles  of 
the  limbs  a  certain  weight  can  be  lifted  ;  though  no  strain  whatever 
can  enable  them  to  lift  any  heavier  weight.  If  a  persistent  attempt 
is  made  to  push  their  action  beyond  that  point  they  suffer,  though 
when  it  is  not  too  frequently  or  continuously  approached,  and  the  eye 
used  for  distances  where  it  is  not  gi’eatly  exerted,  no  evil  can  result 
unless  there  are  hidden  defects  calling  for  the  physician’s  services. 

We  feel  very  strongly  on  this  point,  for  we  have  seen  so  many 
cases  where  the  eyes  have  been  injured  in  an  utterly  needless 
manner.  Some  may  object  to  our  advice  and  say  that  the  way 
to  strengthen  muscles  is  to  exercise  them;  to  which  we  reply  that  it 
is  only  true  up  to  a  certain  point.  Many  young  would-be  athletes 
attempt  to  strengthen  their  muscles  by  wielding  immense  dumb 
bells  or  Indian  clubs;  but  any  professor  of  athletics  can  tell  such  ex¬ 
perimenters  that  they  would  obtain  greater  power  by  practising  for 
a  longer  time  with  lighter  instruments,  while  many  a  physician  can 
show  the  actual  bodily  injury  done  by  such  practising.  So  it 
is  with  the  eye.  Let  it  be  used  much  and  often,  as  indeed  it  is  in¬ 
tended  evidently  to  be,  but  let  it  not  be  strained.  At  retouching,  and 
all  other  work  requiring  the  eye  to  be  brought  near  to  the  object, 
let  spectacles  be  used,  the  gain  will  be  as  great  in  comfort  of  work¬ 
ing  as  in  avoiding  an  injurious  strain. 

AVe  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  this  phase  of  the  subject  that 
we  have  not  left  ourselves  space  to  treat  of  the  interesting  topic  of 
colour-blindness,  so  closely  connected  with  dark-room  illumination. 
This  we  propose  dealing  with  in  our  next  issue. 


The  pass^ list  and  examiners’  reports  of  the  recent  City  and  Guilds  of 
London  Technical  Examinations  have  just  been  issued.  Photo¬ 
graphy  again  plays  a  prominent  part,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn 
from  Captain  Abney’s  report  that  systematic  teaching  has  brought 
about  a  great  improvement  in  the  standard  of  knowledge.  In  1884 
there  were  altogether  sixty-one  candidates  as  against  fifty-four  in 
1883.  Of  these  twenty-two  passed  for  the  first  time,  while  a  large 
number  improved  the  positions  gained  in  previous  examinations. 
The  great  majority  of  the  candidates  in  photography  belong  to 
London,  where  the  special  facilities  offered  by  the  Technical  Insti¬ 
tute  and  the  Polytechnic  form  an  encouragement  to  enter  on  the 
study  of  photography. 

J  HE  presence  of  a  plumber  in  the  photographer’s  dark  room  or  iq. 
his  Btudio  is  always  attended  with  a  considerable  amount  of  incon¬ 


venience,  not  to  speak  of  the  inevitable  bill  for  workman  and 
apprentice— charged  at  least  half-a-tlay  each  for  work  which  to  the 
uninitiated  would  seem  not  more  than  could  be  comfortably  accom¬ 
plished  by  one  man  in  a  few  minutes.  Mr.  Fletcher’s  laboratory 
taps,  which  one  can  apply  himself  by  means  of  a  short  length  of 
india-rubber,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  a  workman,  are  most 
useful  and  should  be  more  widely  known.  Still  another  conve¬ 
nience  appears  to  be  now  in  course  of  manufacture  in  America  in  the 
shape  of  paper  tubes,  which  are  made  by  passing  bands  of  paper 
through  melted  asphalte,  winding  them  on  a  roller,  submitting 
them  to  pressure,  cooling  in  water,  and,  finally,  removing  them 
from  the  roller  and  coating  the  interior  with  an  impermeable 
substance.  These  tubes  are  absolutely  watertight,  very  resisting, 
and  much  less  costly  than  metal. 


We  hear,  too,  of  another  American  invention  which,  if  it  approach 
in  usefulness  the  promises  made  for  it,  ought  to  find  a  place  in 
every  photographer’s  studio.  It  is  a  “  hand  grenade  lire  ex¬ 
tinguisher.”  Every  photographer  knows  the  risks  supposed  to 
underlie  the  use  of  photographic  chemicals,  as  witness  the  heavy 
charges  of  the  insurances  companies;  hence  a  portable  and  always 
available  fire  extinguisher  would,,  if  effectual,  be  of  incalculable 
value.  The  “hand  grenade”  consists  of  a  glass  flask  of  somewhat 
ornamental  appearance  which  contains  a  pint  of  the  extinguishing 
fluid.  This  fluid  (a  chemical  mixture)  is  of  such  a  nature,  it  is 
stated,  that  on  being  distributed  over  a  fire  carbonic  acid  is 
generated,  whereby  the  tire  is  rapidly  extinguished.  The  contents 
are  explained  to  be  entirely  harmless  to  flesh  and  fabric.  A  trial 
was  lately  made  on  a  vacant  piece  of  ground  near  Farringdon-road, 
and  the  results  were  highly  successful.  AVe  shall,  no  doubt,  hear 
more  of  this  invention  ere  long. 


AVe  have  often  referred  to  the  solubility  of  glass  in  water,  and  we 
may  here  give  the  results  of  some  experiments  of  Herren  U.  Kreusler 
and  O.  Henzold  on  the  subject.  Finding  the  results  of  some  experi¬ 
ments  they  were  carrying  on  vitiated  by  some  unknown  error,  they 
found  the  cause  to  be  the  solubility  of  the  glass,  and  in  investigating 
the  matter  thoroughly  they  found  much  variation  in  the  solubility 
of  different  kinds  of  glass.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  results  of  a 
photographic  experiment  might  be  similarly  affected,  a  solution 
supposed  to  be  neutral  giving  decidedly  alkaline  reactions  owing 
to  the  dissolved  glass.  They  tried  (1)  readily-fusible  Thuringian 
glass  ;  (2)  less  fusible  Thuringian  glass  ;  (3)  combustion  tubing  of 
very  refractory  Bohemian  glass ;  and  (4)  more  readily-fusible 
Bohemian  glass.  Of  these  the  first  was  far  the  most  readily 
attacked  by  water,  the  third  being  the  least  attacked.  The  fourth 
was  nearly  as  good  as  the  third,  while  the  second  was  much  more 
readily  acted  upon.  The  alkaline  reaction  of  glass,  they  state,  may 
be  readily  seen  by  boiling  red  litmus  solution  in  a  test-tube,  and  by 
other  such  simple  experiments. 

“  An  ounce  of  chrome  alum,  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  citric  acid,  half-a- 
gallon  of  water,  according  to  the  suggestions  of  a  leading  article  in 
your  Journal,  form  an  invaluable  bath  after  developing.  Give  the 
merest  rinse  under  the  tap,  drop  the  negatives  in  this  solution, 
leave  them  there  for  a  few  minutes  or  an  hour,  and  I  am  confident 
that  they  will  not  frill.  They  will  not,  either,  if  left  unfixed,  go  on 
developing  till  they  become  too  dense  ;  and,  further,  they  will 
not  have  a  trace  of  yellowness,  and  will  possess  all  the  wet-plate 
chai'acter  you  may  think  necessary.”  So  writes  a  correspondent, 
and  a  continued  series  of  trials  of  the  bath  in  question  enables  us  to 
endorse  all  be  says.  AVe  may  give  one  caution,  and  that  is  to  give 
a  full  washing  after  the  dip  or  the  sulphur  may  be  precipitated  in  the 
film  when  the  negative  is  placed  in  the  hypo.  Most  photographers 
are  aware  of  the  continued  action  of  the  developer  which  takes 
place  if  a  negative  is  left  long  unfixed,  even  if  water  be  left  running 
upon  it  for  the  whole  time.  Those,  therefore,  who  try  this  plan — 
and  may  have  been  in  the  habit  of  leaving  their  negatives  for  some 
time  after  developing  before  placing  them  in  the  hypo. — must 
make  due  allowance  for  the  fact  that  this  bath  arrests  development 
at  once.  We  point  this  out  lest  we  may  be  told  that  the  solution 
reduces  the  strength  of  the  negative.  It  does  not  touch  the  image 
in  the  slightest. 

Melted  snow  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  purest  forms  of  water 
■when  collected  under  suitable  conditions;  but  the  following  particu¬ 
lars  of  the  analysis  of  snow  collected  with  every  precaution  will 
show  that  snow  water  is  not  necessarily  an  article  of  copiplete  purity. 
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sample  was  collected  in  the  yard  at  Columbia  College  after  it 
>een  snowing  for  three  or  four  hours  and  snow  was  still  falling, 
is  taken  up  without  being  touched  with  the  hands,  and  was 
d  in  a  large  stoppered  bottle,  which  was  then  closed  and  placed 
laboratory  shelf  till  the  snow  was  melted.  The  water  was 
:ly  turbid,  and,  after  being  allowed  to  settle,  was  examined, 
r  precaution  being  thus  taken  to  ensure  the  absence  of  con- 
lation  of  any  kind.  The  results  (in  parts  per  100,000)  were — 

Chlorine..^ .  Trace. 

Phosphates  . . . . .  None. 

Nitrates... .  „ 

Nitrogen  in  nitrates . ‘0494 

Free  ammonia  .  '0396 

Albumenoid  ammonia . .  '0318 

Hardness  . . .  "91 

Total  solids  .  6 '3 

t  ill  thus  be  seen  that  this  would  be  by  no  means  suitable  for  ex- 
nents  where  pure  water  formed  a  basis  of  working. 


GALLIC  ACID  IN  THE  DEVELOPER.— A  NEW 
RESTRAINER. 


intimate  connection  between  pyrogallic,  gallic,  and  tannic 
from  a  chemical  point  of  view,  would  suggest  that  their 
iviour  as  developers  should  be  in  some  manner  similar.  But 
su|ly  this  latter  is  not  the  case.  True,  both  gallic  and  pyrogallic 
ips  have  found  their  use  in  the  old  form  of  silver  development 
“hysical”  development  is  it  not  called?),  and  tannin  has  been 
pi  forward  as  a  “sensitiser”  of  previously  insensitive  iodide  of 
drer.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  turn  to  chemical  de- 
vMpment,  tannin  is  not  only  useless  but  has  years  ago  been 
slwn  to  be  a  restrainer,  and  gallic  acid  has  not  apparently 
p  red  much  more  effective,  if  we  may  judge  from  its  pretty 
g  eral  disappearance  from  the  photographic  laboratory,  while 
pogallic  reigns  supreme. 

n  the  course  of  some  experiments  with  tannin  and  gallic  acid  as 
a  itions  to  the  ordinary  pyro.  and  ammonia  developer,  for  the 
p.  pose  of  altering  the  colour  of  the  image,  I  found  certain 
puliarities  belonging  to  each.  I  commenced  these  experiments 
r  lembering  the  variety  of  beautiful  colours  occasionally  obtained 
t  ier  certain  conditions  of  exposure  and  development  with  plates 
1  pared  by  Major  Russell’s  rapid  dry  process.  These  colours 
v  ied  from  all  and  every  shade  of  brown,  through  different  grades 
red  and  purple,  to  the  purest  crimson  or  magenta  ever  produced 
the  dyer.  Major  Russell  himself,  in  his  Tannin  Process,  pub- 
1  aed,  I  think,  in  1863  or  1864,  called  attention  to  the  colour 
ects  produced  by  the  admixture  of  the  three  substances  I  have 
med — gallic,  pyrogallic,  and  tannic  acids— when  present  together 
ring  development  (whether  originally  employed  in  the  preserva- 
■e  or  in  the  developer  matters  not)  the  coalition  of  the  three — or 
o  of  them — sufficed  to  give  effects  that  could  not  be  obtained 
th  any  one  singly. 

But  I  may  at  once  say  that  with  gelatine  plates  I  have  had  no 
ccess  whatever  in  my  attempt  to  secure  tones  not  obtainable  with 
pro.  alone.  Why  this  should  be  in  the  case  of  gelatine  plates  I 
nnot  pretend  to  say,  especially  when  I  know  from  actual  practice 
iat  with  dry  collodion  plates  and  the  same,  or  very  similar, 
pvelopment  particular  tones  could  be  got  with  almost  certainty 
hen  tannin  and  pyro.  were  present  during  development.  The 
suit  depended  chiefly  upon  the  exposure,  as  seems  to  be  the  case 
ith  the  modern  gelatino-chloride  plates  and  ferrous  citro-oxalate 
evelopment.  At  anyrate,  the  fact  to  me  is  pretty  plain  that 
elatine  and  collodion  plates  are  quite  different  in  their  behaviour 
jnder  similar  treatment. 

While  engaged  on  these  experiments  I  happened  to  come  across, 
h  a  back  volume  of  the  Journal,  some  editorial  remarks  on  the  use 
f  gallic  acid  and  ammonia  as  a  developer  for  collodion  dry  plates, 
teeing  the  relative  prices  of  pyro.  and  gallic  acid  are  very  different, 
nd  with  the  prospect  that  the  vagaries  of  gelatino-bromide  might 
iossibly  result  in  my  discovering  that  gallic  acid  was  a  more  power- 
ill  and  valuable  developing  agent  than  pyro.,  I  “  prospected  the 
(round.”  With  what  result  ?  W ell,  astonishment  at  least.  I  may 
ts  well  detail  my  experiments. 

A  plate  of  known  value  as  to  sensitiveness  was  exposed  for 
he  normal  time,  and  a  developer  of  the  ordinary  character,  only 
uibstituting  gallic  for  pyrogallic  acid,  applied.  Saturated  solution 
}f  gallic  acid  was  used  instead  of  pyro.,  and  ammonia  and  bromide 
added  in  usual  quantities.  The  result  as  regards  image  was 
absolutely  nil,  though  the  ammonia  was  “piled  on”  until  it  would 


have  fogged  any  decently-ordered  plate  if  pyro.  had  been  used 
instead  of  gallic  acid.  I  thought  I  must  have  made  some  simple 
omission  in  the  process  of  exposure— probably  had  not  drawn 
the  shutter;  so  I  repeated  the  experiment,  exposing  a  plate,  cutting 
it  in  halves  and  developing  one  with  pyro.,  and  failin g  to  develops 
the  other  with  gallic  acid.  The  latter  half  of  the  plate  was  washed 
and  treated  with  the  ordinary  pyro.  developer,  when  a  clean,  under¬ 
exposed  negative  resulted,  though  the  other  portion  of  the  plat- 
had  been  fully  if  not  overdone. 

This  result  set  me  thinking  as  to  the  possibility  of  gallic  acid 
proving  a  practical  restrainer  for  over-exposed  plates;  and  in  the 
end,  to  cut  a  rather  long  description  short,  I  found  it  to  be  not  only 
that  but  more.  It  is  a  restrainer  of  a  very  powerful  character,  and 
it  may  be  used  in  conjunction  with  'pyro.  to  give  vigour  and  density 
with  a  very  small  proportion  of  pyro.,  if  time  be  no  object.  Thus, 
half-a-grain  to  the  ounce  of  pyro.,  supplemented  by  gallic  acid,  will 
give  a  negative  of  far  greater  vigour  than  a  three-grain  pyro. 
solution  if  a  little  time  be  allowed  for  its  action.  This,  however,  L 
not  an  important  application. 

In  cases  of  known  over-exposure  the  addition  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  gallic  acid  to  the  ordinary  developer  will  prove  as  effectual  as 
citric  acid ;  or  the  plate  may  be  soaked  first  in  gallic  acid  and  then 
developed  in  the  ordinary  manner.  As  an  instance  :  I  today  exposed 
a  plate  very  fully,  cut  it  into  three  portions,  developing  one  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  treating  it  as  a  case  of  known  over-exposure ; 
the  second  with  half  the  quantity  of  pyro.  with  the  addition  of 
gallic  acid;  the  third  was  soaked  in  gallic  acid  first,  washed,  and 
developed  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  first  is  thin  and  feeble 
from  over-exposure ;  the  second  and  third,  though  five  or  six  times 
the  quantity  of  ammonia  had  to  be  used,  are  strong,  vigorous  nega¬ 
tives,  without  a  trace  or  symptom  of  over-expo3ure. 

H.  Y.  E.  Coteswortu. 


SOME  MYSTERIES  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  GELATINE 
EMULSION. 

I  have  been  engaged  for  some  time  past  in  trying  to  find  explanations 
for  several  uncertainties  and  difficulties  I  have  met  with  when  making 
and  using  gelatine  emulsion.  I  thought  if  I  could  find  out  the  causes 
of  the  difficulties  it  would  be  the  greatest  step  towards  finding  out  a 
way  of  removing  them,  and  I  could  then  have  some  hopes  of  knowing 
what  points  to  be  particular  about  to  obtain  an  emulsion  of  a  good 
quality  with  some  degree  of  certainty. 

The  first  point  I  took  up  was  one  raised  by  the  chairman  of  the  Leeds 
Photographic  Society  some  time  since,  asking  how  it  was  that  a  plate 
exposed  in  the  camera,  and  then  put  by  in  the  dark  for  a  time,  if  again 
exposed  would  on  development  show  no  trace  of  the  first  exposure. 

We  know  that  if  we  wash  the  plate  in  a  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potassium  it  will  eliminate  the  effect  of  light,  and  the  question  at 
once  arises — if,  as  many  suppose,  the  action  of  light  converts  the  silver 
bromide  into  a  sub-bromide — What  action  can  the  bichromate  have  on 
this  sub-bromide  to  reconvert  it  either  into  pure  bromide  of  silver  or 
an  equivalent,  as  far  as  photography  is  concerned  ? 

From  the  first  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  the  action  of  the  bichro¬ 
mate  must  be  only  to  act  on  the  gelatine ;  and,  if  by  putting  the  plate 
away  in  the  dark  for  a  time  it  had  the  same  effect,  I  argued  it  must  lie 
through  an  atmospheric  action  on  the  gelatine.  If  it  were  so,  I  thought 
I  ought  to  get  the  same  result  by  scraping  an  emulsion  which  had  been 
acted  upon  by  light  from  the  plate,  and  by  simply  remelting  it  and 
recoating  the  plates.  It  would  go  far  to  prove  that  the  bichromate  and 
atmospheric  action  must  be  only  on  the  gelatine,  and  would  cause 
grave  doubts  as  to  whether  the  action  of  light  on  a  plate  by  exposure 
in  the  camera  is  really  to  reduce  the  bromide  of  silver  to  a  sub-bromide 
when  the  invisible  action  takes  place  requiring  development. 

Perhaps  I  had  better  explain  at  once  that  I  believe  the  chemical 
action  or  reduction  to  a  sub-bromide  probably  commences  in  what  wo 
know  as  the  “reversed  action  of  light,”  and  is  the  same  as  the  action 
which  takes  place  on  a  daguerrotype  plate;  but  that  light  acting  on 
the  salts  of  silver,  when  held  in  suspension  in  collodion  or  gelati:.' 
a  previous  mechanical  action — namely,  the  rapid  vibration  orexpan.w  i 
of  the  particles  which  strain  or  burst  the  protecting  cells  of  the  collo¬ 
dion  or  gelatine — and  that  the  action  of  the  bichromate  of  potas-iinn 
or  the  atmospheric  action,  if  plates  are  left  in  the  dark  for  a  length  of 
time,  repair,  so  to  speak,  the  cells  of  the  gelatine  which  protect  tin- 
particles  of  silver  bromide  from  the  action  of  the  developer  the  same  as 
before  they  had  been  acted  upon  by  light.  I  will  not  take  up  space  by 
stating  all  the  experiments  I  have  made  to  test  these  questions,  but 
will  only  give  some  that  have  an  important  bearing  on  practical  work. 

I  made  "up  an  emulsion,  and  to  make  the  experiments  as  effective  as 
possible  the  gelatine  used  in  emulsifying  was  first  boiled  in  ammonia 
and  water  to  decompose  the  gelatine,  so  as  to  obtain  a  rapid  (or  blue) 
emulsion.  The  potassium  bromide  was  now  added  to  the  gelatine,  then 
the  silver  nitrate  in  crystals,  and  the  bottle  well  shaken  up.  The  bulk 
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of  the  o-elatine  was  then  added,  the  whole  of  the  operations,  so  far, 
beino-  conducted  in  the  bright  white  light  of  a  paraffine  lamp  (this  I 
believe,  however,  has  been  done  before).  The  emulsion  was  now  put 
aside  to  set  in  the  dark.  I  decided  not  to  wash  it  in  bichromate  of 
potassium  solution,  because  I  wanted  to  clearly  test  the  part  the  gela¬ 
tine  acts  in  an  emulsion.  I  washed  it,  therefore,  in  plain  water,  and 
then  remelted  it.  I  coated  some  plates  in  the  dark  room  in  the  usual 
way.  I  then  coated  some  others  close  to  the  white  light  of  a  paraffine 
lamp,  but  put  them  to  set  in  the  dark  room.  When  they  were  set  I 
exposed  one  of  them  behind  a  negative  for  eleven  seconds.  On  deve¬ 
lopment  I  got  a  very  dense  transparency  showing  through  to  the  back, 
so  I  knew  that  the  whole  of  the  particles  of  silver  bromide  would  be 
acted  upon  by  the  light  in  eleven  seconds.  To  be  quite  sure,  however, 

I  exposed  three  of  the  plates,  which  had  been  coated  in  white  light, 
eighteen  inches  from  a  powerful  gas  flame  for  two  minutes.  I  then 
scraped  the  emulsion  from  the  plates  and  warmed  it  up  again  for  two 
or  three  minutes,  recoatecl  the.  plates,  and  put  all  away  in  the  drying- 
box.  When  they  were  dry  I  exposed  the  plates  coated  in  the  dark 
room,  those  coated  in  white  light,  and  the  remelted  ones  for  the  same 
length  of  time  behind  the  same  negatives. 

On  development  the  plates  which  had  been  exposed  for  two  minutes 
to  the  gaslight  were  as  perfect  as  those  coated  in  the  dark  room  ;  so  we 
see  that  by  simply  remelting  an  emulsion  which  had  previously  been 
exposed  to  white  light,  and  thereby  repairing  the  gelatine  surrounding 
the  particles  of  the  silver  salts,  we  can  eliminate  the  effect  of  light,  the 
same  as  is  done  by  bichromate  of  potassium  or  by  leaving  the  exposed 
plates  for  a  length  of  time  and  then  re-exposing. 

There  was  a  slight  fog  on  all  the  plates,  but  no  more  on  the  remelted 
ones  than  on  those  coated  in  the  dark  room.  This  shows  that  the 
emulsion  was  in  fault;  but  as  it  was  prepared  in  bright  white  light, 
and  not  washed  in  bichromate  of  potassium,  there  was  much  less  fog 
than  I  expected,  because,  probably  through  boiling  the  gelatine  in 
ammonia  and  water  too  long,  it  was  so  decomposed  as  to  almost  reach 
the  grey  stage. 

As  far  as  my  experiments  extend,  it  seems  that  all  the  time  an 
emulsion  is  kept  above  90°  or  100°  white  light  acts  on  it  only  very 
slightly,  if  at  all;  but  directly  it  commences  to  set  even  the  chill  caused 
by  the  cold  glass  (if  the  plates  be  coated  in  white  light)  is  sufficient 
to  cause  a  slight  fog,  because  the  action  of  light  on  the  particles  at  once 
causes  them  to  strain  the  gelatine. 

The  same  action  seems  to  take  place  in  the  case  of  collodion  emulsion. 
One  of  our  editors  told  me  some  time  since  that  he  accidentally  left  a 
bottle  of  collodion  emulsion  in  bright  sunlight  for  several  hours,  and  on 
coating  plates  with  it  they  only  showed  a  very  slight  fog.  Of  course 
if  he  had  coated  some  plates,  and  after  they  had  set  exposed  them 
to  daylight  for  a  second  or  two,  they  would  have  been  hopelessly 
spoiled,  although  the  same  emulsion,  when  kept  in  a  fluid  state,  can  be 
exposed  for  hours  without  injury.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  at  least 
in  the  preparation  of  both  gelatine  and  collodion  emulsions  we  shall  be 
able  to  save  our  eyes  from  some  of  the  injury  caused  by  the  prolonged 
work  in  the  dull  light  of  the  dark  room,  and  we  have  here  a  useful  field 
for  further  experiment. 

I  ask  how  does  the  theory  of  a  reduction  to  a  sub-bromide  explain 
these  facts  ?  or  how  does  it  explain  the  result  of  friction  on  a  plate  ? 
As  these  questions  have  been  raised  lately  in  connection  with  the  packing 
of  dry  plates  I  will  state  several  points  that  I  have  noticed  on  the 
subject: — 1.  It  seems  to  act  more  on  rapid  than  on  slow  plates ;  in¬ 
deed,  with  the  latter  I  have  never  noticed  it.  2.  Large  plates  are 
worse  than  small  ones.  3.  The  bottom  plates  in  a  box  show  this  slight 
fog  often  when  those  taken  from  the  top  are  all  right.  I  have  noticed 
this  several  times,  and  possibly  we  have  been  blaming  plate-makers  for 
inferior  plates  when  the  fog  has  been  due  to  friction.  4.  A  batch  of 
plates  with  streaks  of  emulsion  on  the  back  are  worse  than  those  with¬ 
out.  So  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  packing-paper 
between  the  plates  do  not  entirely  cover  them,  or  if  the  substance  of 
the  paper  be  at  all  lumpy,  or  if  there  are  streaks  of  emulsion  at  the 
back  of  the  plates,  slight  friction  is  produced  by  them  moving  slightly 
in  the  boxes,  especially  in  the  case  of  large,  heavy  plates.  In  transit 
this  slight  movement  would  produce  a  continued  grinding  of  the  fibre 
of  the  paper  (and  the  emulsion  on  the  back  of  the  plate)  against  the 
film,  fracturing  the  thin  gelatine  cells  covering  the  .particles  of  silver 
bromide,  and  the  developer  would  act  upon  those  particles  the  same  as 
if  they  had  been  acted  upon  by  light,  fog  being  thus  produced.  If 
strips  of  thick  cartridge-paper  are  put  at  the  edges  of  the  plates  fog 
will  often  be  found  where  the  paper  touched,  and  sometimes  a  little 
beyond  it,  which  shows  that  there  was  a  slight  movement  of  the 
plates. 

Possibly,  in  some  cases,  a  chemical  action  may  take  place  between 
something  in  the  packing-paper  and  the  film  which  will  produce  fog  ; 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  with  any  packing-papers 
I  have  met  with.  If  there  be  a  chemical  action,  by  laying  a  piece 
of  the  paper  on  the  plate  and  leaving  it  for  a  time  fog  ought  to  be 
produced  ;  if  it  be  not,  the  fog  must  be  produced  by  friction  when  that 
sample  of  paper  is  used. 

I  have  tried  several  sorts  of  paper  to  put  between  the  plates,  but  I 
now  simply  put  a  piece  of  velvet  or  other  soft  substance  at  the  bottom 
of  the  box,  clean  the  emulsion  from  the  back  of  the  plates,  lay  them  one 


on  the  other,  face  downwards,  and  then  wedge  them  carefully  hi  tii 
box,  so  that  they  cannot  slip  about.  The  smooth  surface  of  the  alas' 
certainly  appears  to  be  better  than  paper  to  be  in  contact  with  till 
film;  besides,  they  are  less  likely  to  suffer  from  the  effects  of  dam 
than  when  a  soft,  porous  paper  is  between  the  glass  aud  the  film. 

Dark-Roo m  Illumi  n  ation  . 

I  did  not  intend  to  again  take  part  in  the  discussion  on  this  subject 
but  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  a  mistake  i  | 
your  report  of  a  meeting  of  the  Londou  and  Provincial  Photograpki 
Society  a  few  weeks  ago. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  April  last,  I  called  attention  t  i 
the  fact  that  if  we  threw  the  blue  and  yellow  rays  of  the  spectrin 
on  one  spot  we  obtained  a  pure  white  light.  I  also  mentioned  otln 
combinations  of  colours  which  have  the  same  effect,  and  of  thes 
various  combinations  I  stated  that  if  we  could  get  pure  colours  tli 
white  produced  by  red  and  yellowish-green  (of  course  when  throw 
on  one  spot  as  with  the  rays  of  the  spectrum)  would  he  the  safest  f<> 
photographic  purposes.  In  May  Mr.  W.  E.  Dabenham  showed  a  lam  i 
with  two  lights — one  passing  through  red  glass,  the  other  throne 
yellowish-green,  thrown  on  to  one  spot  as  I  proposed — and  demonstrate! 
that  the  nearly  white  light  produced  by  the  impure  colours  of  th 
coloured  glasses  was  safe  for  practical  development. 

In  the  report  of  the  meeting  I  was  made  to  say  that  both  Mr.  Lewi 
Wright  and  the  Editors  objected  to  my  statement.  This  was  wrong  aj 
regards  the  former  gentleman,  because  he  kindly  showed  in  his  articlj 
how  my  suggestion  could  be  made  thoroughly  practical.  It  never  strucl 
me  liow  strange  the  proposal  must  seem  to  a  photographer  used  to  till 
Egyptian  darkness  of  his  dark  room,  because  for  months  I  had  bee 
using  a  very  light  yellow  reflected  light  with  safety. 

As  to  my  suggestion  that  the  reason  of  Mr.  Debenham’s  combination 
of  yellow  and  green  being  whiter  (or  of  a  lighter  tint)  than  either  colou 
when  used  alone  is  due  to  the  same  law  (though  of  course  unde 
different  conditions)  is  another  matter  which  I  will  not  go  into, 
never  meant  for  one  moment  that  if  any  coloured  mediums  were  pu 
one  in  front  of  the  other  they  would  produce  white  light.  What  I  sail 
was  that,  in  the  case  of  the  yellow  and  green,  they  produce  a  whiter—] 
that  is,  a  lighter — tint  than  either  colour  alone. 

I  think  the  use  of  reflected  light  is  much  overlooked  in  connection 
with  dark-room  illumination.  By  using  transmitted  light,  when  tbj 
plate  is  placed  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  source  of  light,  we  ha\ 
to  put  screens  to  make  the  direct  light  safe  which  passes  from  tin 
source  to  the  plate  and  the  room  is  in  darkness  ;  but  by  using  reflects 
light  in  daylight  we  can  have  a  flood  of  light  first  dispersed  throughou 
the  room,  and  have  only  to  be  careful  that  the  weak  light  retlcctecj 
from  any  small  surface  of  the  room  on  to  the  plate  is  sufficiently  non 
actinic  for  ordinary  development.  Herbert  S.  Stahnes. 


ON  PHOTOGRAPHING  THE  OUTLINES  OE  COASTS  ANJ 
HEADLANDS  FROM  THE  SEA,  AS  CARRIED  OUT  IP 
THE  GERMAN  IMPERIAL  NAVY. 

The  outlines  (profiles)  of  coasts  and  headlands  are  of  as  much  imporj 
tance  to  mariners  as  sea  charts.  Frequently  these  outlines  are  drawij 
upon  the  charts,  and  the  necessary  views  have  been  generally  obtains : 
from  sketches  the  accuracy  of  which  has  depended  upon  the  skill  of  th 
sketclier  and  upon  the  more  or  less  favourable  circumstances  unde 
which  the  drawing  was  made — circumstances  which  generally  left  1 
good  deal  to  be  desired.  The  greatest  drawback  to  these  sketches  w; 
that  they  had  to  be  done  from  the  deck  of  a  ship  in  motion. 

The  idea  then  occurred  that  instead  of  sketches  the  more  rapidh  ■ 
made  photograph  might  be  used,  especially  as  the  modern  dry  plate  I 
with  its  instantaneous  exposure,  might  admit  of  a  view  secured  from  . 
sailing  vessel  being  considered  as  taken  under  favourable  circumstances 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  spring  certain  attempts  in  this  directioi 
were  made  by  the  imperial  marine,  but  no  satisfactory  results  wer< 
obtained.  An  ordinary  landscape  camera  and  camera-stand  had  bees 
furnished  for  this  purpose,  along  with  a  lens  of  relatively  short  focu 
(about  eight  inches),  which,  though  suitable  enough  for  working  witl 
on  land,  was  not  so  for  working  on  shipboard,  where  the  motion  of  th 
ship  offered  the  greatest  difficulties  to  the  setting  up  of  the  apparatus 
and  still  more  so  to  the  sharp  focussing,  especially  when  the  whom 
business  was  to  be  done,  not  by  experienced  professional  photographers, 
but  by  seamen.  The  pictures  obtained  were  too  small  for  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  intended  ;  they  were  not  sharp,  they  were  ofter 
over-exposed,  and,  in  short,  they  were  unsatisfactory. 

The  task  set  was  evidently  that  of  taking  a  long  horizontal  stretch  o., 
coast  line,  the  height  of  which  is  insignificant  compared  to  its  breadth  j 
and  which  must  be  at  least  a  sea  mile  distant  from  the  operator.  Tlu 
ordinary  size  of  landscape  plates,  which  are  about  as  high  a3  they 
are  wide,  are  not  at  all  suitable  for  this  purpose,  as  they  give,  muck 
useless  sky  and  foreground.  It  was  further  evident  that,  as  it  wad 
I  a  case  of  taking  the  views  from  a  considerable  distance,  it  would 
be  possible  to  focus  the  objective  for  the  far  distance  while  on  laud, 

|  and  to  fix  it  at  that  focus  once  for  all,  thus  rendering  focussing  oiij 
1  shipboard  unnecessary,  Also,  the  wish  to  obtain  as  large  pictures  as 
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ssible  of  the  different  features  of  the  coast  justified  the  choice  of  a 
as  with  a  long  focus. 

These  were  the  considerations  which  weighed  with  me  when  I  was 
ked  to  recommend  an  apparatus  that  should  be  especially  suited  to 
king  views  cf  the  outline  of  the  coast  from  a  ship  in  motion.  Accord- 
5dy  I  designed  a  keel-shaped,  flat  camera,  without  extension,  for 
ites  ten  c.m.  high  by  forty  c.m.  wide.  From  amongst  the  lenses  at 
f  disposal  I  selected  that  which  had  the  longest  focus,  viz.,  an 
Unary  Steinheil  aplauatic  of  fifty-four  c.m.  focus.  In  order  that  the 
mera  should  not  follow  the  motions  of  the  ship  it  was  borne  upon  a 
1  four  feet  long,  which  terminated  above  in  a  spherical  projection, 
ns  rested  upon  a  perforated,  hollow,  spherical  socket.  To  the  rod  that 
ssed  through  the  hole  was  attached  below  a  hook,  to  which  half-a- 
ndredweight  was  suspended.  The  socket  rested  upon  a  broad  stand 
■ewed  firmly  to  the  deck.  By  means  of  the  heavy  weight,  in  spite  of 
3  rolling  of  the  vessel,  the  rod  was  kept  in  a  perpendicular  position, 
d  consequently  the  camera  screwed  to  it  was  kept  level. 

The  fine  focussing  was  unnecessary  ;  all  that  was  required  was  to 
;us  the  field  of  vision.  A  biuocular  upon  the  camera  served  to  get 
e  rough  focus  with,  an  unfilled-in  frame  having  a  couple  of  threads 
jssed  in  the  middle  of  it  being  placed  opposite.  On  looking  through 
;e  biuocular  one  could  see  almost  exactly  the  same  piece  of  the  laud- 
rpe  that  was  delineated  by  the  objective  upon  the  plate.  The  instan- 
ueous  shutter  selected  was  Guerry’s.  It,  however,  did  not  do  so  well 
was  expected,  as  the  shutter  was  often  blown  close  by  a  strong  wind 
the  wrong  time. 

By  some  experiments  made  on  land  it  was  proved  that  with  Sach’s 
ites,  even  when  the  next  to  the  smallest  stop  was  used,  an  instan- 
neous  picture  could  be  obtained  in  good  weather  (at  the  beginning  of 
jril).  The  apparatus  had  no  changing-box,  but  had  six  double  dark 
des,  and  the  whole  thing  was  made  by  Herr  Stegemann,  whose  old 
putation  was  well  sustained  by  the  work  turned  out  on  this  occasion, 
jrr  Schmid,  an  engineer  of  the  imperial  navy,  had  some  practice  on 
id,  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Technical  High  School,  in  using  dry 
ates  with  this  apparatus,  which  has  been  found  to  answer  the  purpose 
cellently,  the  outlines  of  150  coastlines  having  been  taken  with  it  by 
m.  In  dull  weather,  or  at  late  hours,  a  larger  stop  than  the  next  to 
e  smallest  was  used.  Of  course  then  one  part  of  the  plate  would  be 
larp ;  but  that  did  not  matter  when  the  object  to  be  photographed 
as  not  very  extensive. 

Of  course  many  of  the  plates  were  over-exposed  and  many  under- 
cposed,  when  the  state  of  the  light  was  wrongly  estimated,  and  when, 
msequently,  either  too  large  or  two  small  a  stop  was  used.  Still  the 
rcat  majority  of  the  plates  were  to  be  considered  undoubtedly  suc- 
sssful,  especially  if  the  difficulties  of  exposing  were  taken  into 
ccount. 

It  was  seen  that  good  instantaneous  views  of  small  vessels,  such  as 
ur  gun-boats,  which  lie  very  unsteadily  in  the  water,  could  only  be 
aken  when  the  machinery  was  stopped  for  the  instant  in  which  the  ex- 
iosure  was  made.  Some  of  the  plates  were  developed  on  board,  a 
mall  dark  room  having  been  fitted  up  there.  The  washing  took  place 
n  a  closed  grooved  tin  box  through  which  a  continuous  stream  of  water 
ras  pumped  by  machinery.  This  contrivance  also  answered  well. 

Thus  a  new  and  interesting  field  of  work  has  been  opened  up  for 
iliotography,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  examples  given  will  soon 
tave  imitators,  H.  W.  Vogel,  Professor. 

— Mittheilungen . 
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TOURISTS’  CAMERAS. 

Dne  of  the  last  strong  expressions  of  opinion  published  by  the  late  H. 
Baden  Pritchard  was  that  the  tourist’s  camera  of  the  future  has  yet  to 
je  constructed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,  unless  some  meritorious 
pamera  is  somewhere  lost  to  sight  and  to  public  view.  It  is  one  thing 
to  find  fault  without  being  able  to  point  out  a  remedy,  and  another 
thing  to  find  fault  justly,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  what  is  wanted  and 
the  certainty  that  manufacturers  can  meet  the  want  if  they  have  the 
will.  Some  two  years  or  more  ago  I  called  attention  to  this  subject  in 
these  pages,  and,  having  since  then  had  much  experience  at  tourists’ 
work  in  photography,  return  once  more  to  the  attack. 

The  glaring,  the  vital,  fault  of  the  present  tourists’  cameras  is  that 
they  waste  so  much  of  the  time  of  the  user  in  the  adjustment  of  various 
parts  over  each  view,  also  in  unpacking  and  repacking.  Ten  minutes’ 
waste  of  time  over  all  this  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  as  the  minimum ; 
the  maximum  may  be  twenty  or  more.  This  waste  of  time,  amounting 
to  an  hour  or  more  over  the  exposure  of  the  usual  six  plates  in  the 
three  double  dark  slides,  is  a  permanent  grievance  in  itself,  with  several 
minor  disadvantages.  One  is  that  the  time  occupied  in  fixing  the 
apparatus  in  or  near  villages  and  populous  places  gives  more  time  for  a 
crowd  of  spectators  to  assemble,  when  the  operator  would  prefer  their 
absence.  When  the  Rigi  railways  were  under  snow  I  ascended  to  Rigi 
Ivldsterli  with  photographic  apparatus,  and  in  one  place  where  the  path 
passed  through  a  wood  came  across  a  beautiful  scene.  The  delicate 
twigs  of  the  underwood  bending  under  a  weight  of  snow  in  the  fore- 
|  ground,  the  white  Alps  near  the  entrance  of  the  St.  Gothard  district  in 
!  the  distance,  with  the  lake  in  the  valley  below,  and  precipices  covered 
with  snow-white  trees  in  the  middle  distance— all  was  white;  every¬ 


where  white  predominated,  with  the  close  foreground  of  fairy'  beauty. 
Yet  I  knew  that  taking  the  view  meant  st  in  ling  still  f<  r  at  least  fifteen 
minutes  in  the  bitter  cold,  with  feet  in  the  snow  as  fai  as  they  could 
sink;  and,  as  it  was  difficult  to  keep  warm  even  with  incessant  walk¬ 
ing,  the  scene  was  unwillingly  left  unphotographed  -all  in  consequence 
of  want  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  maker  of  the  apparatus. 
Every  man  who  buys  tourists’  apparatus  should  try  on  the  premises  how 
long  it  takes  to  remove  it  from  its  case,  to  adjust  it  on  the  top  of  the 
stand,  to  take  it  to  pieces,  and  to  pack  it  away  again.  J  his  ho  >1  l  b. 
done  in  the  shop  before  the  would-be  vendor,  the  time  taken  by  a 
watch,  and  a  calculation  made  as  to  how  much  time  would  he  thus 
occupied  over  six  views. 

Parenthetically,  it  may  be  of  interest  if  I  quit  the  subject  here  for 
a  moment  to  place  on  record  two  phenomena  witness  1  mthat 
walk.  I  had  forgotten  to  bring  any  e,  to 

protect  the  eyes  from  the  glare  of  white  by  th  .  tint  of  the  flat 

glasses  ;  consequently,  after  one  or  two  hours’  climbing,  the  glare 
became  blinding,  the  eyes  had  to  be  closed  all  g  .  and 

afterwards  slightly  opened,  just  enough  to  s<  On  ; 

reaching  the  inn  at  Rigi  Klosterli  and  standing  in  its  dai  k  p  usage,  v.  itb 
a  door  and  window  at  the  other  end,  that  window  appeared  a  beautiful 
scarlet  colour,  which  quickly  changed  to  a  bright  green.  In  one  .sense 
it  was  a  pleasing  sight,  but  in  another  an  uncomfortable  one;  because 
it  is  not  pleasant  to  have  anything  the  matter  with  the  eyes,  even 
though  it  be  but  temporarily.  In  a  few  minutes,  however,  the  eyes 
were  in  their  normal  state.  Some  of  your  scientific  London  re  a 
were  acquainted  with  the  late  Cromwell  Yarley,  the  electrician.  A 
few  of  the  last  days  of  his  life  were  spent  in  this  village,  when  we 
visited  it  together,  and  the  object  of  my  return  to  it  last  winter  was 
take  a  few  photographs  there  to  present  to  Mrs.  Yarley.  In  the 
winter  the  village  contains  but  eight  inhabitants,  two  of  them  monks 
at  the  Rigi  Klosterli  pilgrimage  church  of  Our  Lady  in  the  5no  . « 
Every  morning  they  called  the  inhabitants  to  mass  by  sounding  a 
wooden  rattle. 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  glare  of  fallen  snow  upon  the  eye,  some 
habitual  Swiss  mountaineers  admit  they  ought  to  use  snow  spectacles, 
but  that  they  often  forget  them.  This  causes  them  to  walk  about  in 
the  hills  with  their  eyes  nearly  closed,  and  in  some  instances  they 
cannot  drop  the  habit  in  the  plains,  so  that  when  their  countenances 
are  also  good  tempered  they  have  a  persistent,  waggisli  look,  as  if  per 
petrating  a  perpetual  joke. 

The  other  phenomenon  is  connected  with  my  subject.  In  rain  the 
atmosphere  is  clearer  under  trees,  as  a  rule,  than  in  the  op  n  country. 
This  is  not  so  in  fine  weather,  when  the  trees  are  covered  with  <iry 
snow  in  high  altitudes.  After  missing  the  photographing  of  the- 
scene  previously  mentioned  I  passed  the  borders  of  a  pine  forest —  wl 
above,  with  dark  steins  below — and  it  was  possible  to  sec  .some  little 
distance  into  the  forest  between  the  slender  stems.  A  passing  breeze 
now  and  then  brought  down  a  mist  of  fine  snow-dust  from  thos 
it  chanced  to  agitate  most,  so  that  at  some  places  the  interior  of 
the  forest  was  seen  through  a  peculiar  veil -of  pure  white,  whilst 
at  other  places  its  depth  could  be  penetrated  by  the  eye  as  before. 
Here  was  an  effect  I  had  never  seen  in  any  photograph.  I  walked  on, 
carefully  watching  the  local  snow  mists  under  the  trees,  but  did  not 
attempt  to  photograph  the  scene  because  the  camera-maker  had,  as 
already  stated,  turned  out  apparatus  admirably  adapted  for  the  freezing 
of  the  user  thereof. 

Perhaps  the  gentlemen  who  make  cameras  may  look  ou  complacently 
at  the  troubles  of  tourists  Avho  have  to  use  them,  until  somel M >dy  lisl 
to  the  wail  of  the  distressed,  and,  by  making  the  first  go.ul  instrument, 
turns  the  tide  of  popular  favour  all  in  his  own  direction.  This  mar.  r 
practically  affects  others  than  tourists,  namely,  the  makers  of  dry 
plates.  With  apparatus  free  from  the  general  defects  I  should  have 
exposed  about  a  gross  of  dry  plates  per  month  more  than  1  actually 
used,  and  mine  may  not  be  a  solitary  instance.  The  defects  pn  ventii  _ 
the  use  of  more  plates  were  two — firstly,  the  waste  of  time  over 
plate  already  mentioned  ;  secondly,  the  absence  <>i  thin  Mass  plates  r  r 
tourists,  so  that  two  plates  should*  weigh  about  the  same  as  one  of  the 
present  normal  type. 

Considering  that  the  market  of  the  whole  world  lies  open  b 
him,  and  that  a  good  tourist’s  camera  might  also  be  used  in  sttuii  -. 
some  intelligent  man  among  optical  instrument  makers  or  workers 
in  wood  may  arise  and,  after  devising  a  camera  as  perfect  in  all  its 
parts  as  scientific  ability  and  close  thought  can  plan,  erect  machi 
for  turning  out  tlie  several  parts,  on  the  same  principle  that  the 
Americans,  above  others*  often  make  fortunes,  as  in  their  machine- 
made  watches,  pencil-cases,  and  so  on.  An  astute  Swiss  doctor  t  M 
me  that  fie  believed  that  the  day  of  making  fortunes  in  any  way  by 
hand  labour  is  nearly  extinct  within  the  area  of  civilisation,  and  that 
henceforth  it  can  only  be  done  by  brains,  with  personal  or  other 
labour  as  the  servant.  The  sooner  brains  have  something  to  do  with 
tlie  construction  of  tourists'  cameras  the  better. 

To  save  time  in  unpacking  a  tourist’s  camera  from  its  case,  and 
subsequently  repacking  it,  it  might  all  be  inside  the  case  ready  for  use. 
By  simply  pulling  out  one  sliding  end  of  the  case  the  lens  might  he 
exposed  to  the  view,  and  by  pulling  out  the  other  sliding  end  the 
focussing-screen  might  be  exposed  to  the  eye  of  the  operator.  If  the 
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lens  then  in  position  be  not  the  one  required,  one  of  the  others 
mounted  on  the  rotating  disc,  described  recently  by  the  Editors  in 
these  pages,  might  be  turned  into  its  place  as  rapidly  as  the  clicking  of 
the  spring  which  then  holds  it  in  its  proper  position.  Behind  it  should  . 
be  a  shutter  for  long  or  short  exposures,  which  shutter  is  available  for  use 
with  all  the  lenses,  and  so  made  as  to  render  caps  for  the  lenses  un- 
necessary.  The  camera  being  ready  for  use  inside  its  case,  the  present 
numerous  side  adjustments  might  be  abolished.  .  _  I 

Tiie  lenses  should  be  mounted  in  something  less  oxidisable  and  much 
less  heavy  than  brass.  The  camera  should  either  spring  into  its  place  j 
upon  the  top  of  the  stand — say  by  a  bayonet  joint  —or  there  should  be  j 
a  conical  hollow  to  guide  the  ordinary  screw  into  its  place,  so  that 
the  operator  has  not  to  fumble  about  before  getting  the  screw  into 
position.  The  head  of  this  brass  screw  should  have  a  hole  in  it,  to  run 
a  string  through,  Avhen  it  is  desirable  to  suspend  a  bag  with  a  stone  in 
it  to  steady  the  camera  in  windy  weather. 

The  focussing-glass  should  not  be  fixed  in  its  frame  so  as  to  give  the 
operator  much  trouble  and  loss  of  time  should  it  get  smashed.  It 
ought  to  slip  out  easily  so  that  another  could  be  put  in  its  frame  at 
once  in  case  of  breakage.  All  the  more  necessary  screws  should  be  in 
duplicate,  so  that  outdoor  operations  shall  not  be  suspended  by  the  loss 
of  one.  The  focussing-glass  should  never  be  of  ground  glass,  which  is 
well  known  to  be  too  coarse  for  accurate  work ;  it  may  be  glass  coated 
with  a  thin  film  of  pure  gutta-percha,  from  a  solution  of  that  substance 
in  chloroform,  or  some  other  film  of  equally  good  character  for  the 
purpose.  The  focussing  eyepiece  should  have  an  eyecup  to  it,  so  that 
it  may  not  be  necessary  to  put  the  head  under  the  focussing-cloth  when 
using  it. 

The  dry  plates,  as  already  stated,  should  be  of  half  their  present 
average  weight,  and  there  ought  to  be  no  springs  in  the  slides  near  the 
centres  of  the  thin  plates  likely  to  bend  them  with  pressure.  The 
plates  should  not  rattle  in  the  slides,  since  that  is  a  proof  that  they  are 
not  accurately  kept  to  focus.  They  might,  however  variable  in  thick¬ 
ness,  perhaps  be  always  brought  to  gently  press  against  the  front  of 
the  frame  by  placing  a  sheet — or  two,  if  need  be — of  corrugated  black 
india-rubber  between  the  backs  of  the  two  plates. 

The  slides  should  not  be  of  nearly  their  present  size  and  weight. 
Paper,  aluminium,  or  something  else  ought  to  be  substituted  for 
wood  in  the  construction.  The  shutter  should  pull  right  out,  with  a 
cut-off,  as  in  American  outdoor  cameras  ;  then  it  would  not  flap  about 
in  the  wind,  and  would  not  let  light  through  in  time  at  a  worn  pliable 
hinge.  The  slide  should  not  be  a  slide  at  all,  but  press  into  its  place 
after  the  fashion  in  American  cameras.  The  latter  arrangement  is  more 
light-tight,  and  there  is  less  danger  of  pushing  or  pulling  the  camera 
out  of  position  on  its  vertical  axis  after  focussing.  If  the  camera 
require  turning  on  its  side,  that  being  discovered  to  be  the  best  position 
after  seeing  the  view  on  the  focussing-glass,  there  should  be  nothing  to 
do  but  to  turn  it  on  its  side,  as  in  an  arrangement  devised— or,  at  any- 
rate,  recommended — by  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor.  Under  the  circumstances, 
the  apparatus  should  be  such  that  not  an  instant  is  wasted  in  screwing 
or  unscrewing  anything. 

The  camera  should  screw  out  far  enough  to  permit  the  use  of  a 
lens  having  a  focus  thrice  the  length  of  the  longest  plate  the 
instrument  will  take,  for  wide-angle  lenses  are  the  ruin  of  pictorial 
beauty  and  of  apparently  true  perspective.  They  dwarf  mountains 
to  insignificant  molehills,  and  make  short  streets  appear  to  be  a  mile 
long. 

A  circular  spoirit  level  should  be  let  into  the  top  of  the  camera 
and  fixed  there,  otherwise  it  is  liable  to  be  lost,  not  being  often 
required.  In  hilly  districts,  with  the  camera-stand  on  a  sloping  bank 
and  no  horizontal  line  in  view  anywhere,  optical  illusions  some¬ 
times  come  into  play,  and  it  is  difficult  to  know  when  the  camera  is 
level. 

The  camera  should  have  a  falling  as  well  as  a  rising  front,  otherwise 
it  will  often  be  useless  at  high  elevations,  or  to  photograph  dock  gates 
when  the  water  is  out,  or  anything  much  below  the  level  of  the 
observer.  The  up-and-down  motions  should  have  a  longer  range 
than  is  usually  the  case  in  the  present  cameras  of  commerce.  The 
camera — or  rather  the  lens — should  have  some  arrangement  for 
giving  more  exposure  to  the  foreground  than  to  the  sky  when  de¬ 
sired. 

The  more  essential  parts  of  the  camera — that  is  to  say,  those  for 
keeping  the  lens  rigidly  at  its  proper  distance  from  all  parts  of  the 
plate — -should  be  strong  enough  to  bear  a  reasonable  amount  of  rough 
usage.  The  filling-in  may  be  light-tight  cloth,  leather,  or  anything 
lighter  than  wood.  The  exterior  of  the  case  is  not  supposed  to  be 
strong  enough  to  bear  knocking  about  by  railway  porters,  since  that 
would  mean  immense  increase  in  weight.  It  can  go  in  a  portmanteau 
when  travelling  by  rail,  and  when  in  use,  being  in  the  cai'e  of  the 
possessor,  is  not  likely  to  be  kicked  about.  Still,  the  essential  parts— 
the  parts  holding  the  lenses  and  plates  in  their  proper  relative  posi¬ 
tions  —  should  be  of  strong  skeleton  framework,  not  liable  to  be 
deranged  by  an  accidental  blow. 

Any  reader  of  these  lines  who  intends  to  purchase  a  tourist’s  camera 
is  advised  to  cut  out  the  preceding  nine  paragraphs,  and  to  say  to  the 
dealer — “I  waut  a  camera  like  that.”  I  wish  he  may  make  the  acqui¬ 
sition.  Bailing  to  do  so,  he  may  go  through  the  paragraphs  sentence 


by  sentence,  asking,  aerial  tin,  whether  the  camera  ollered  for  .sa], 
each  convenience  mentioned,  and,  if  not,  why  not.  These  para  -i  & 
will  serve  as  an  aid  to  memory  over  various  little  points  wRicfi°o  * 
wise  might  be  forgotten  at  the  moment,  and  a  good  camera-makc-i  ii 
be  delighted  to  show  that  none  of  flu.-,-  p.-mts  lor  the  b.  ,,,  nt  ,,,  ! 
purchaser  have  been  overlooked  in  his  instruments.  1  have  not 
camera-maker’s  address. 

If  special  machinery  were  made  to  turn  out  the  parts  for  the  u  \ 
cameras  intended  to  be  sold  at  moderate  prices,  on  th,  same  prin,  . 
that  the  Americans  have  brought  so  much  influence  to  bear  on  ** 
Geneva  and  Clerkenwell  watch  trades,  .-eparat.- 
be  necessary  to  turn  out  such  cameras  of  diHvivut  .-i/cs.  so  or 
good  sizes  might  be  selected  in  the  first  instance.  Air.  Brith,  with 
very  great  experience,  prefers  eight-inch  by  five-inch  plates.  A 
useful  size  might  be  the  half-plate.  Carriers  could  take  plates  of  vai 
other  dimensions,  including  some  for  continental  plates,  for  use  v 
plates  of  English  sizes  are  not  obtainable.  In  designing  a  in  j 
camera  the  experience  of  a  good  philosophical-instrument  maker  sin  | 
be  obtained.  Ordinary  cameras  are  not  yet  instruments  of  scien  . 
precision;  they  have  not  such  accuracy,  for  instance,  as  displaye.  t 
the  fittings  of  the  camera  made  for  Lord  Lindsay,  by  Air.  Brown 
for  photographing  one  of  the  total  eclipses  of  the  sun.  There  \ » 
points  in  that  instrument  which  might  he  introduced  into  ordii  - 
cameras  with  advantage. 

The  new  camera  might  be  made  on  the  principle  of  the  l)eae  , 
“One  Hoss  Shay,”  namely,  that  the  reason  a  tiling  wears  out  l 
breaks  down  is  that  one  part  goes  lirst;  consequently  the  right  plan 

“  Jest, 

To  make  that  part  as  strong  as  the  rest." 

Anything  of  leather  in  the  camera  should  be  made  of 

“  Tough  old  hido, 

Found  in  the  pit  when  the  tanner  died.-’ 

Anything  in  the  camera  made  of  timber  should  be  constructed  oil 
“  Lancewood,  which  cuts  like  cheese, 

But  lasts  like  iron  for  tilings  like  these. ’’ 

Anything  in  the  camera  requiring  great  strength  might,  perhaps  t 
of 


“  Steel  of  flic  finest,  bright  and  blue, 

That  was  the  way  he  put  her  through  ; 

‘  Neeow’  says  the  Deacon,  1  neeow  she'll  dew.’ 

Do  1  She  would,  I  rather  f^uess,  » 

She  was  a  wonder,  and  nothing  less. 

The  men  who  made  it  all  turned  to  clay, 

Deacon  and  Deaconess  passed  away, 

Children  and  grandchildren— where  were  they? 

Yet  there  stood  the  wonderful  One  IIoss  Shay, 

Fresh  as  on  Lisbon  earthquake  day.” 

These  lines  have  been  merely  quoted  from  memory,  so  I  hope  I  h 
done  the  poet  no  injustice;  if  he  did  not  write  them  as  herein  recoi 
he  ought  to  have  done  so.  The  camera,  like  the  One  Boss  Shay,  be 
equally  strong  in  all  parts,  should  last  one  or  two  centuries,  and  t! 
suddenly  fall  to  line  powder — 

“All  at  once,  and  nothing  first, 

Just  as  bubbles  do,  when  they  burst.” 

W.  H.  Harrison! 


THE  CONVENTION  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHER’S  AS. 
CIATION  OF  AMERICA. 

It  is  too  soon  for  us  yet  to  receive  news  of  what  transpired  at 
Cincinnati  convention,  which  was  held  last  week,  but  we  give 
following  from  the  Eye  as  an  introduction  to  what  may  have  ta 
place,  or  what,  in  the  estimation  of  the  writer,  ought  to  ti ' 
spire : — 

'  Last  year,  at  Milwaukee,  much  valuable  time  was  taken  up  at 
convention  with  most  trivial  subjects,  such  as  any  tyro  in  the 
fession  ought  to  be  thoroughly  conversant  with. 

We  take  it  that  the  convention  is  not  convened  as  a  school 
instruction  for  teaching  the  rudiments  of  photography.  There  are  m; 
serious  subjects  concerning  the  future  and  present  condition  of 
business  that  should  be  seriously  considered  in  preference  to  si 
child-like  topics  as  “  How  to  Make  Chloride  of  Gold,”  or  how  to  nr 
any  other  chemical  used  in  photography.  Everyone  following  the  p 
fession  of  pffiotography  ought  to  be  in  possession  of  some  work  t 
will  furnish  him  such  information,  and  if  he  is  so  unfortunate  as  no! 
possess  such  a  book,  why,  then  let  him  go  to  his  nearest  drug  st 
and  ask  permission  to  look  over  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  s 
he  can  find  out  how  to  mix  aqua  regia  to  dissolve  his  gold  if  he 
desirous  of  making  his  own  chloride.  We  must  confess  we  do  l 
think  that  any  man  has  the  right  to  take  up  the  time  of  such  a  la 
body  of  men  on  subjects  that  ought  to  be  known  by  everyone.  I 
most  important  subject  to  bring  up)  is,  to  first  put  the  Photographt 
Association  of  America  on  a  most  thorough  and  permanent  busint 
like  basis.  In  the  first  place  let  us  have  an  initiation  fee;  do  not  lei 
be  opotional  about  payment  of  dues.  Let  us  have  a  society  that  ev« 
one  will  be  anxious  to  join,  and  proud  to  hang  in  his  rooms  his  cert 
cate  of  membership. 

We  hope  that  some  one  will  have  something  new  to  tell  us  abc 
blisters  on  albumen  paper;  we  want  the  conversation  on  this  hackney 
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6  ject  changed.  Tlie  subject  of  “How  to  Conduct  the  Printing 
]  mi  ”  is  a  good  one,  and  a  most  important  one ;  we  should  like 
t  see  a  good  paper  read  on  it.  The  printer  is  quite  as  important 
i  iart  of  a  photographer’s  establishment  as  his  operator,  and  requires 
j  t  as  much  attention.  In  fact,  the  proper  way  to  print  is  really 
t  most  important  part  of  the  work  of  a  photographic  establish- 
i  nt,  and  any  one  who  can  furnish  auy  new  and  useful  information 
1  the  fraternity  on  this  most  of  all  important  parts  of  the  make-up 
i  your  ateliers  will  be  conferring  a  boon  that  would  deserve  a 
:  dal. 

What  we  want  is  new  information.  We  do  not  want  subjects 
icussed  that  it  only  wants  turning  to  some  everyday  book,  whicfi 
to  be  fouud  in  almost  any  dry  store,  to  enable  one  to  find  out 
e  desired  information. 

Life  is  short ;  our  time  can  be  taken  up  more  valuably  than  with 
vial  matters  such  as  a  good  deal  of  the  time  generally  is. 

We  do  not  want  any  one  to  take  offence  at  our  remarks,  as  nothing 
rsonal  is  intended  for  anyone.  Our  desire  is  that  everyone  going  to 
e  convention  with  the  intention  of  getting  up  to  make  his  little  (or 
g)  speech  will  take  care  to  give  us  something  new. 


CARBONATE  OF  SODA?  SAL  SODA?  WHAT? 
HOW  MUCH  ] 

jme  European  photographers  have  complained  that  photographic 
rmulse  (especially  when  coming  from  England  or  America)  are  so 
distinctly  expressed,  confused,  and  irrational,  that  it  is  impossible 
>  work  with  them  satisfactorily.  (See  Times  for  May,  p.  244.) 
Waiving  (for  the  present,  at  least)  the  question  how  far  others — even 
[essrs.  Scolik  and  Zwinkel — are  open  to  the  same  or  even  graver 
■iticism,  it  must  be  conceded  that  these  complaints  are  just.  Our 
innuke  do  lack  precision  ;  they  lack  a  correct  use  of  chemical  names, 
istead  of  a  mixed  use  of  chemical  and  commercial  names,  and  a 
orrect  use  of  chemical  weights  and  measures,  instead  of  half  apothe- 
aries  and  half  avoirdupois.  If  they  confuse  and  perplex  scientific  and 
killed  photographers,  what  must  they  be  to  the  less  informed  or  to 
.mateurs? 

A  professional  photographer  may  get  along  with  a  formula  like  this : — 
?o  develope  a  5  x  8  plate  :  put  a  teaspoonful  of  soda  and  a  “  mustard - 
poonful”  of  sulphite  into  a  tumbler,  pour  on  water  enough,  add  a 
‘pinch”  of  pyro.,  and  proceed.  (The  above  quoted  words  are  from 
ictual  formulae.) 

As  the  image  comes  out  his  practised  eyes  sees  what  is  wanted,  his 
rained  hand  stops  at  the  right  moment,  and  he  adds  more  soda,  or 
»yro.,  or  water,  as  he  sees  to  be  necessary.  He  soon  learns  whether 
■o  take  a  one-finger,  or  two-finger,  or  three-finger  “pinch,”  as  the 
Sandwich  Islander,  when  eating  poi  porridge  or  pudding  out  of  his 
:alabasli,  finds  o.l;  whether  it  is  one-finger  or  two-finger  poi.  At  any- 
•ate,  he  will  know  what  to  do  next  time  ;  but  the  bewildered  amateur 
is  all  in  a  fog,  even  with  better  formulae.  Not  knowing  what 
ought  to  be,  he  caonot  see  what  is,  nor  can  he  judge  how  to  make  it 
right. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  soda-pyro.  developers.  One  of  the  first 
formulae  given  called  for  twenty-five  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda. 
Comparing  this  with  others  given  about  the  same  time  calling  for 
twenty-five  grains  of  sal  soda  and  twenty-five  grains  of  washing  soda, 
an  amateur  concluded  that  the  ten  hydrated  crystals  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  Na2C03  +  10112O  =  286,  were  meant,  and  he  used  them.  He 
afterwards  learned  that  the  carbonate  of  soda  prescribed  had  been 
effloresced,  becoming  (nearly)  Na2C08  +  H20  =  124  ;  so  he  had  been 
using  162  grains  of  water  instead  of  that  quantity  of  the  soda  intended. 
Perhaps,  however,  this  was  just  as  well  or  better  for  him,  but  it  was 
not  just  as  well  in  the  formula. 

One  of  the  latest  formulae  given  calls  for  eight  grains  of  sal  soda ; 
another  for  twenty-five  grains  of  sal  soda ;  another  for  (?)  grains  of 
washing  soda;  another  for  granulated  soda;  and  another  for  exsiccated 
soda. 

Now  what  are  all  these  sodas  ?  Carbonate  of  soda  in  its  strict 
chemical  sense  is  the  pure  anhydrous  salt,  Na2C03  =  106  ;  but  it  is  not 
in  the  market  save  in  very  small  quantities  for  nice  chemical  processes, 
and  probably  never  was  used  for  developing  a  plate.  In  its  general 
chemical  sense  it  applies  to  all  these  sodas,  and,  therefore,  is  not 
precise  enough  for  us  to  use.  _  In  its  commercial  sense  it  is  now  used  to 
denote  the  soda-ash  sold  in  New  York  by  the  hundreds  of  tons.  For¬ 
merly,  soda-ash  was  very  impure,  containing  half  its  weight  of  other 
salts  ;  now  it  is  comparatively  pure,  containing  only  two  per  cent,  of 
sulphate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium,  and  no  water.  It  is  the 
most  concentrated  form  of  carbonate  of  soda  available,  and  if  the 
sulphate  and  chloride  do  no  harm,  and  it  be  found  desirable,  this  term 
“  soda-ash ’’-—with  proper  limitations — might  be  used  in  our  formulas. 
The  name  “carbonate  of  sodium,”  it  should  be  added,  has  a  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  use.  The  “U.S.  Pharmacopoeia”  and  the  “U.S.  Dispensatory” 
denote  by  it  the  ten  hydrated  crystals.  These  are  what  our  druggists 
put  up  in  prescriptions  calling  for  it ;  but  in  our  formulae  it  should  not 
be  used  without  proper  qualification. 


Soda  efflo)  esced  by  exposure  to  the  air  may  be  (nearly)  a  mono- 
liydrated  carbonate;  but  its  amount  of  water,  and  perhaps  of  carbonic 
acid,  is  variable  according  to  the  degree  anol  circumstances  of  its 
effloi escence,  and  we  should  not  use  it  where  exactness  is  de¬ 
sired. 

1 1 1  emulated  sod  ft,  is  a  commercial  term.  It  is  commonly  applied  to 
the  washing  soda  broken  up  in  small  pieces,  hundreds  of  tons  of  which 
are  sold  to  the  small  grocers  who  do  not  need  to  buy  so  much  as  a 
cask.  It  has  also  recently  been  applied  to  the  little  grain  like  crystals 
sold  in  bottles  to  photographers,  probably  monohydrated  crystals. 
Na_,C03  +  H20  =  124,  with  additional  water.  See.,  from  the  adherent 
mother  liquor  and  some  small. crystals  containing  more  atoms  of  water. 
Perhaps  it  was  called  “granulated”  because  the  manufacturing  chemists 
would  not  give  a  precise  chemical  name  to  a  variable  chemical  sub¬ 
stance.  Another  commercial  name  for  it  is  crystal  carbonate,  hundreds 
of  tons  of  which  are  sold  iu  New  York.  It  is  quite  pure,  but  contains 
some  three  or  four  per  cent,  of  surplus  water.  These  forms  of  mono- 
liydrate  may  be  convenient  enough  to  call  for  their  use,  but  they 
should  be  understood  and  precisely  named. 

Exsiccated  carbouate  of  soda  is  a  pharmaceutical  preparation  of  the 
“U.S.  Pharmacopoeia”  in  which  the  ten  hydrated  crystals  are  de¬ 
prived  of  half  their  weight  of  water,  leaving  what  is  about  equal  to  a 
2  hydrated  carbonate.  It  is  very  convenient  for  medical  use  and  pre¬ 
scriptions,  but  not  suited  to  our  formulae. 

Sal  soda  is  an  old  commercial  term,  ouce  applied  to  the  less  pure  10 
hydrated  carbonate  formerly  made  from  barilla  and  kelp.  It  was  not 
even  mentioned  in  the  “  U.S.  Dispensatory”  a  few  years  ago,  though 
in  the  last  edition  it  is  mentioned  with  washing  soda,  copperas,  green 
vitriol,  &c.,  among  the  common  names.  It  is  now  used  in  commerce 
for  washing-soda  crystals. 

Wasldny  soda  is  the  common  commercial  name  for  this  form  of  sci  i ; 
but  it  is  applied  to  it  in  all  its  degrees  of  impurity  and  efflorescence.  * 

If  one  selects  from  the  grocer’s  cask  the  large,  regular,  clear  crystals 
of  washing  soda  or  sal  soda,  or  from  the  small  grocer’s  box  of  granu¬ 
lated  washing  soda  the  best  clear  crystals,  he  v/ill  have  a  very  pure 
and  uniform  10  hydrated  carbouate  of  soda,  Na.,C03  +  10  H  O  =  286. 
Will  it  not  be  best  to  use  its  chemical  name  ? 

Can  we  do  better  than  to  use  the  names,  weights,  and  measures  of 
the  “U.S.  Dispensatory,”  found  in  every  drug  store,  and  used  by  all 
physicians  and  druggists,  and  (for  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats  i  the 
most  perfect,  practical,  and  reliable  chemical  work  within  our  reach  ? 
— Photographic  Times.  Edwin  Leigh,  M.D. 


ENGINEERING  PHOTOGRAPHY* 

Development. 


In  most  processes  —  and  especial^  in  the  gelatino-bromide — ti  c 
latent  image  is  practically  invisible,  necessitating  the  use  of  a  devi  • 
loper,  whose  use  depends  on  the  fact  that  after  one  atom  of  silver  is 
precipitated  it  attracts  other  atoms  as  they  are  thrown  down. 

The  developer  first  attacks  the  sub-bromide,  shaking  off  one  atom  of 
silver  which  aids  in  the  precipitation  of  others,  the  bromine  being 
absorbed  by  the  developer.  The  reduction  of  the  silver  bromide 
which  has  not  been  effected  by  light  probably  takes  place  according  t*> 
the  formula — 

Ag  +  AgBr  =  Ag2Br. 

The  so-called  iron  developer  is,  all  tilings  considered,  undoubtedly 
the  best  for  an  engineer,  on  account  of  its  cleanliness,  convenience, 
and  the  control  it  gives  in  developing  plates  improperly  exposed.  Tbc 
following  is  the  one  I  use  with  much  satisfaction  : — 

Solution  No.  I. 


Neutral  oxalate  of  potash  .  5  ouuces. 

Bi’omide  of  ammonium . . .  30  grains. 

Water  .  20  ouuces. 


Solution  No.  II. 


Protosulphate  of  iron  .  5  ounces. 

Tartaric  acid  .  -0  grains. 

Water .  20  ounces. 


To  four  parts  of  No.  I.  add  oue  part  of  No.  II  :  place  the  plate  in 
le  tray  and  dash  the  developer  over  it,  wetting  the  whole  plate  as 
early  simultaneously  as  possible.  For  a  5  x  8  plate  use  two  oun<  es 
f  No.  I.  and  four  drachms  of  No.  II.  To  develope  an  instan- 
ineously -exposed  plate  increase  the  amount  of  irou  to  about  five 
rachms,  and  add  a  few  drops  of  bromide  of  ammonium  from  a 
ilution  of  ten  grains  to  the  ounce;  dash  the  developer  over  t: 
late,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  wet  pour  it  off.  Add  three  drops  of  hyj 
alphite  of  soda,  then  pour  it  back  into  the  tray,  after  which  the 
icture  will  come  out  very  rapidly. 

The  Cramer  developer  is  by  many  photographers  considered  t .  c 
est  and  for  economy  and  the  excellence  of  the  negatives  produce*!  1  v 
:s  use  is  certainly  a  very  good  one.  It  stains  the  lingers,  and  small 
nbbles’form  readily  in  it,  like  soapsuds,  which  are  liable  to  stick  to 
lie  plate  and  cause  spots.  It  is  not  so  good  for  developing  iustan- 
aneous  ■work. 

*  Concluded  from  pa?e  101. 
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The  following  is  the  formula  for  preparing  it :  — 

Stock  Solution. 

Sulphite  of  soda  (crystals)  ....  3  ounces  troy  weight. 

*Bromide  of  ammonium  . f  or  1  ounce  ,, 

Bromide  of  potassium  .  1  ,,  >> 

Pyrogallic  acid  .  2  ounces  ,, 

Dissolve  thoroughly  in  pure  rain, 

distilled,  or  ice  water  .  32  fluid  ounces. 

Add  sulphuric  acid,  c.  p .  120  minims. 

Concentrated  liquid  ammonia, 

28°  B.  (sp.  gr.,  O'OOO)  .  3  fluid  ounces. 

Add  water  to  make  up  bulk  to  40  ounces. 

Dilute  sufficient  for  one  day’s  use  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of 
stock  solution  to  eleven  parts  of  water.  Use  a  rubber  stopper  for  the 
stock  solution. 

Fixing. 

After  development  the  negative  is  washed  and  put  into  the  fixing 
bath,  which  is  prepared  by  dissolving  one  pound  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda  iu  half-a-gallon  of  .water.  In  warm  weather  an  addition  of  alum 
is  beneficial.  The  hyposulphite  dissolves  the  unaffected  salts  of  silver. 
After  fixing  wash  thoroughly. 

Gelatine  negatives  frequently  need  intensifying,  for  which  purpose  I 
use  England’s  mercuric  intensifier  ; — 

Mercuric  chloride  .  1  part. 

Amnionic  chloride .  1  ,, 

Water  .  20  to  24  parts. 

Pour  the  intensifier  over  the  negative  and  rock  the  tray  until  the 
picture  tui’ns  white  ;  then  wash  thoroughly,  after  which  put  it  in 
water  containing  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia,  which  turns  it  black. 

As  a  rule,  for  engineering  purposes  the  negatives  do  not  need  either 
retouching  or  varnishing. 

Applications. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  uses  to  which  the  art  can  be  put  by 
an  engineer  : — 

In  visiting  engineering  works,  completed  or  under  construction, 
much  has  frequently  to  be  learned  in  a  short  time.  A  few  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  general  plan,  interesting  details,  and  machinery  used  in 
construction,  showing  methods  of  doing  work,  would  be  of  incalculable 
value.  The  advantage  in  an  engineer  being  able  to  take  the  views 
himself  instead  of  buying  them  consists  in  his  being  able  to  get  just 
what  he  wants  without  being  bothered  with  that  which  can  be  of  no 
value  to  him.  Besides,  it  ivill  frequently  happen  that  there  is  no 
professional  photographer  near. 

If  an  engineer  be  in  charge  of  construction,  and  wishes  to  report 
progress  either  to  a  chief  or  board  of  directors,  a  photograph  is  the 
most  accurate  and  trustworthy  method  of  showing  the  exact  condition 
of  the  work.  In  this  case  a  boy  could  easily  be  taught  to  do  the 
drudgery  connected  with  developing  and  printing. 

In  case  of  accident  to  railway  property,  such  as  a  washout  or  land¬ 
slide,  a  wreck  caused  by  collision,  fallen  bridge,  tornado,  earthquake, 
or  otherwise,  a  photograph  is  the  quickest  way  of  reporting  the  extent 
of  damage  and  condition  of  the  wreck. 

Drawings  can  be  quickly  photographed,  reduced  in  this  manner  to  a 
small  scale,  and  made  of  uniform  size,  so  that  they  will  occupy  but 
little  room  and  still  all  the  details  be  sufficiently  well  preserved  to 
make  working  drawings  from  them  if  necessary.  These  photographs 
are  also  exceedingly  convenient  for  an  engineer  who  is  superintending 
the  building  of  machinery,  saving  him  the  bother  of  carrying  a  large 
drawing. 

Blue  prints  can,  of  course,  be  made  from  negatives  as  readily  as 
from  tracings,  and  for  many  purposes  are  preferable  to  silver  prints. 

If  a  blue  print  be  made  of  a  machine  or  other  object,  and  a  pen-and- 
ink  drawing  be  made  on  the  top  of  it,  the  blue  may  be  afterwards 
washed  out  or  destroyed  by  immersing  the  picture  in  a  saturated 
solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  which  in  about  a  minute  causes  the 
blue  to  disappear,  leaving  only  the  black  ink  lines  on  a  white  ground. 
Wash  it  carefully  in  water,  and  dry  ;  after  which  it  may  be  photo- 
engraved  and  set  up  with  ordinary  type  in  printing  a  catalogue,  or 
elsewhere.  The  best  ink  I  have  ever  found  for  the  purpose  is 
“Higgins’  American  Drawing  Ink”  (“waterproof”).  The  Moss 
Engraving  Company,  of  New  York,  use  silver  prints  and  wash  out 
with  cyanide  of  potassium  ;  but  this  is  obviously  inferior  to  the  above 
method,  which  I  have  never  seen  described,  and  it  may  be  newr. 

If  autolithographic  ink  be  used  instead  of  Higgins’,  the  drawing 
can  be  transferred  immediately  to  the  stone  without  washing  out  the 
blue.  The  accompanying  view  of  my  surveying  camera  was  made  in 
this  way.  For  this  work  paper  prepared  for  autolithography  should  be 
used. 

A  negative  can  be  taken  from  a  tracing  or  drawing  on  thin  paper 
directly  by  contact  instead  of  by  using  the  camera,  prints  taken  from 
it  giving  black  lines  on  a  white  ground  in  silver  printing,  or  blue  lines 
on  a  white  ground  in  blue  planting.  For  a  large  drawing  the  negative 
and  chemicals  for  developing  would  be  expensive. 

Tf  you  prefer  intense  negatives  use  one  ounce  of  bromide  of  ammonium;  but  if 
1  on  prefer  soft  negatives  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  v,  ill  be  best,  and  will  allow 
shorter  exposures. 


Surveying  with  the  Camera. 

This  being  a  strictly  engineering  use  of  photography,  am]  haL 
been  but  little  used,  if  at  all,  iu  this  country,  and  not  much  auywlP 
is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  to  those  present  or  who  will  read  1’ 
paper.  I  will,  therefore,  now  give  a  description  of  the  surve 
camera  which  I  have  had  made  for  experimental  work  next  sunn P 
in  connection  with  the  United  States’  survey  of  the  Mi;  vniri  Hi  • 
also  the  general  principles  and  method  of  application,  leserving 
details  for  another  paper,  which,  if  you  desire  it,  I  will  read  at  s 
future  time,  when  I  hope  to  know  more  about  the  subject. 

In  this  work  the  dry  plate  must,  of  course,  exactly  take  the  p  . 
of  the  ground  glass  used  in  focussing,  both  of  which  are  iu  the  p)E 
of  the  picture.  It  is  obvious  this  plane  must  be  made  accura  - 
vertical,  so  that  all  vertical  lines  may  appear  so  in  the  photogra 
and  that  all  objects  may  be  projected  on  the  horizon  by  parallel  lip 
That  the  horizon  may  be  accurately  determined,  some  line,  as  the 
through  the  centre  of  the  ground  glass,  must  be  capable  of  being  m 
truly  horizontal.  To  accomplish  both  these  cuds  the  small  lev 
shown  at  /  and  /*,  are  placed  on  the  top  of  the  camera  box,  the  : 

being  horizontal  and  paralle 
the  ground  glass,  the  other  p 
pendicular  to  it.  The  backj 
the  box  must  be  rigid  and  i 
focussing  done  by  moving  l]  i 
lens,  which  is  easily  acco 
plished,  since  for  distant  <}* 
jects  but  little  change  is  necj 
sary.  The  dry  plates  shou  1 
on  the  score  of  economy  a  I 
convenience,  be  long  and  n; 
row,  those  I  use  being  2J  x  81* 
The  lens  should  be  so  fix  I 
that  it  can  be  moved  up 
down,  for  taking  bluffs 
mountains  above  the  point  ' 
sight  or  valleys  below  it. 

To  accomplish  this  the  lens) 
is  attached  to  a  slide  b,  moviil  « 
vertically.  A  clamp  screw  | 
shown  at  c.  The  slide  carri 
a  vernier  <•  which,  in  conuejl 
tion  with  the  fixed  scale  ( 
shows  how  far  the  lens  h;]| 
been  moved.  The  zero  of  the  scale  is  determined  by  bringing  the  leijl 
to  the  point  where  objects  iu  the  horizon  are  projected  on  the  hoi  j 
zontal  line  through  the  centre  of  the  ground  glass.  The  slide  h  is  he  !  < 
against  the  front  of  the  camera  box  by  brass  springs,  one  of  which 
under  the  clamp  c  and  the  end  of  another  is  shown  at  h.  The  groin 
glass  for  focussing  is  shown  at  y,  partly  withdrawn. 

The  distance  from  the  optical  centre  of  the  lens  to  the  ground  gla 
is  accurately  determined  by  measuring  a  base  line  in  front  of  tl 
camera,  measuring  the  distance  to  the  base  line,  and  the  length  of  tl 
image  or  distance  between  the  extremities  as  shown  on  the  groui , 
glass.  Any  change  in  the  focal  distance  is  measured  by  a  scale  on  tl . 
side  of  the  lens,  not  shown  in  the  drawing.  One  of  the  smaller  sto; 
should  be  used  to  sharpen  up  the  picture. 

If  photographs  be  taken  with  the  surveying  camera  from  two  knovj 
stations,  and  the  direction  of  the  point  of  sight  be  measured  with  : 
transit  or  by  means  of  a  compass  attached  to  the  camera,  the  positi  , 
of  each  object  which  can  he  seen  in  two  pictures  can  be  determined  • ; 
the  map  both  horizontally  and  vertically.  The  method  of  placing  tl 
photographs  in  position  and  locating  objects  is,  I  think,  so  well  shov  , 
in  the  accompanying  map  that  it  need  not  be  described  here.  [A  m 
was  here  shown  representing  a  portion  of  an  experimental  surv 
made  at  Bushberg,  twenty-five  miles  from  St.  Louis.] 

The  draughtsman  should  work  directly  from  negatives  on  account 
the  greater  accuracy  and  distinctness  of  detail.  The  accuracy  of  tl  j 
gelatine  film  on  glass  is  so  great  that  Dr.  Eder  was  not  able  to  disco  v ! 
any  change,  from  developing  and  fixing,  although  by  the  method  use 
he  could  have  detected  a  variation  of  ^g^th  in  the  distance. 

By  this  method  of  surveying  the  plane  table  is  virtually  brougl 
into  the  office,  and  the  topographer  is  at  both  stations  simultaneous! 
without  being  bothered  by  sun  or  wind. 

The  chief  difficulty  arises  from  aerial  perspective,  or  the  fact  thf 
distant  objects  appear  as  masses,  it  being  hard  to  distinguish  detail 
The  photograph  should  therefore  be  taken  when  the  air  has  litt 
smoke  or  haze  in  it,  and,  if  possible,  when  the  sun  shines  on  the  bac 
of  the  instrument.  For  nearly  inaccessible  mountain  regions,  whei 
the  air  is  so  clear  that  distant  objects  appear  very  close,  I  think  th 
surveying  camera  will  be  invaluable.  Its  peculiar  adaptation  t 
military  purposes,  where  it  is  important  to  reduce  the  time  of  th 
field  work,  need  not  be  pointed  out. 

Besides  the  above  use  of  photography  there  are  many  critic? 
moments  arising  in  engineering  practice,  as  where  Captain  Abney 
R.E.,  tested  the  value  of  torpedoes  by  instantaneously  photographin, 
the  column  of  water  thrown  up  by  the  explosion. 

D.  C.  Humphreys',  C.E. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

IGRAPHY  BV  ELECTRICITY  IN  CALIFORNIA. — HeRR  WiLDE’S  MATT 
BUMENISED  PAPER. — HERR  KlNDERMANN  ON  INTENSIFICATION 

h  Mercury  and  Ammonia.— Photography  at  Heidelberg 
iversity.  —  Statistics  of  Photography  in  Switzerland. — 
nual  Book  Fair  at  Leipzig. — Simple  Arrangement  for 
-king  Dry  Plates. 

l  amusing  letter  to  Dr.  Vogel,  Herr  Sclioene,  of  San  Francisco) 

>s  how  a  full  house  was  lately  secured  at  Baldwin’s  theatre  there- 
Ivertisement  was  inserted  in  the  morning  papers  to  the  effect  that 
s  intended  to  photograph  the  auditorium  of  the  theatre  that  eveu- 
md  every  lady  present  would,  by  leaving  her  name  and  address 
giving  up  her  ticket,  receive  in  a  few  days  a  gratis  copy  of  the 
h  ograph  taken.  The  thing  “  took,”  the  theatre  was  crammed,  and 
ihotographer  had  a  splendid  puff.  The  operator  and  an  amateur 
their  places  on  the  stage.  The  electric  light  was  turned  on  at 
3  different  places  with  such  dazzling  power  that  ladies  had  to 
xd  out  their  fans  and  gentlemen  liad  to  put  up  their  hats  to  save 
■  eyes.  Six  plates  were  exposed — two  in  each  of  three  cameras, 
era  1  received  an  exposure  of  fifty  seconds  with  a  portrait  lens; 
era  2,  also  with  a  portrait  lens,  an  exposure  of  sixty  seconds  ;  and 
era  3,  which  was  handled  by  the  amateur  and  was  furnished  with  a 
scape  lens,  gave  the  best  result  of  the  three  with  an  exposure  of 
y  seconds. 

lie  great  advantage  of  albumenised  paper  is  its  finely-grained  sur- 
a  ,  which  brings  out  all  the  delicacy  of  the  drawing  and  gradations  of 
tci.  For  small  work  a  taste  for  highly-glazed  albumenised  paper  has 
b« i  developed  of  late;  but  some  people  still  consider  the  glossiness 
obctionable  in  large  pictures.  In  order  to  retain  all  the  advantages  of 
Illness  of  surface,  without  the  gloss  objected  to  for  large  prints,  Herr 
V  de  sensitises  upon  the  following  silver  bath  : — To  a  1  :  8  or  1  :  10 
sottion  of  nitrate  of  silver  add  ammonia  until  the  solution  becomes 
ai lost  colourless  again;  then  add  a  1  :  10  solution  of  citric  acid  in 
er  until  a  slight  precipitate  is  formed,  which  no  longer  disappears 
v  m  the  bath  is  shaken  up,  but  leaves  the  latter  slightly  milky.  To 
a  tre  of  this  silver  solution  is  then  added  100  c.  c.  of  sulphuric  ether. 
I  i  bath  is  then  filtered  and  is  ready  for  use. 

n  the  Deutsche  Photographer  Zeitung  Herr  Kindermann  writes  that 
h  hears  frequent  complaints  of  plates  intensified  with  mercury  and 
tnoiiia  turning  browu  in  spite  of  having  been  most  thoroughly  and 
efully  washed.  The  cause  of  this  he  takes  to  be  that  they  have  not 
bn  properly  fixed,  and  he  is  convinced  that  if  the  plates  it  is  intended 
1  intensify  be  left  a-quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  soda  the  negatives  will 
/er  turn  brown,  even  though  the  subsequent  washing  should  not  be 
very  thorough. 

Professor  Eisenlohr  is  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  on  photography, 
fch  practical  demonstrations,  as  a  part  of  the  summer  course  at 
3  University  of  Heidelberg. 


Herr  Boissonas  reports  at  length  in  the  Correspondez  respecting  the 
oup  (25)  “Photography”  at  the  National  Exhibition,  held  last  year  at 
irich,  and  from  his  report  the  following  statistics  are  culled: — There 
e  now  upwards  of  200  photographic  establishments  in  Switzerland 
iploying  five  or  six  hundred  men  and  women,  and  doing  business 
the  amount  of  about  three  million  francs.  M.  Boissonas  divides 
ese  establishments  into  three  classes,  according  to  the  turn  over  and 
e  number  of  employes,  thus  : — 1st  class,  twenty  studios,  with  six 
>  ten  assistants  and  a  turn  over  of  30,000  to  60,000  francs  ;  2nd  class, 
:ty  to  sixty  studios,  with  three  to  six  assistants,  with  a  turn  over 
:  15,000  to  30,000  francs ;  3rd  class,  120  to  130  studios,  with  one 
o  three  assistants,  and  a  turn  over  of  5,000  to  10,000  francs.  With 
jgard  to  the  spread  of  photography  during  the  last  twenty-four 
ears  he  tells  us  that  in  1860  there  were  in  Switzerland  forty-six  photo- 
raphic  establishments,  but  few  or  no  amateurs.  In  1870  the  numbers 
ad  rather  more  than  doubled,  to  101  establishments,  but  still  few  or  no 
mateurs  ;  while  in  1883  the  number  of  professional  establishments  had 
gain  doubled  and  risen  to  204,  and  there  are  now  many  amateurs. 
I  natural  tendency  was  observed  for  the  largest  establishments  and 
'est  work  to  be  found  at  the  places  most  visited  by  the  travelling 
•ublic. 


At  the  annual  book  fair  at  Leipzig  an  exhibition  was  held  in  which 
epresentatives  of  the  leading  firms  of  London,  Boston,  New  York, 
'axis,  Turin,  Milan,  the  Hague,  and  St.  Petersburg  took  part,  and  a 
plendid  illustrated  catalogue  has  been  issued  descriptive  of  the  progress 
)f  printing  and  illustration,  from  a  facsimile  page  of  Guttenberg’s  Bible 
1450—1455)  to  the  photographic  Schnell  pressdruck  of  the  present  day. 
Amongst  the  lichtdrucks  to  which  the  Mittheilungen  calls  attention  are 
some  by  Hoffmann,  Dresden ;  Homier  Jonas,  Dresden ;  Rommler, 
Frankfort ;  Nauman  Schroeder,  Leipzig ;  Kochs,  Pforzheim  ; — and 
xutotypes  of  Gaillard,  Berlin ;  Meisenbach,  Munich ;  Angerer  and 
Goeschl,  Vienna,  &c. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a  section  of  a  very  simple 
jarrangement  for  packing  dry  plates,  as  recommended  to  the  Berlin 
Association  for  the  Cultivation  of  Photography  by  Mr,  Kilburn,  of 


Littleton,  New  Hampshire.  An  ordinary  box  about  the  length  and 
width  of  the  plates  to  be  packed  is  taken,  and  two  long,  soft,  white- 
cords  laid  parallel  to  each  other 
across  the  bottom  of  the  box,  one 
end  of  each  being  made  fast  as 
shown  by  K,  while  the  longest  part 
of  the  cord  hangs  outside  the  box. 

The  two  cords  are  laid  smooth  and 
parallel  along  the  bottom  of  the 
box ;  the  first  plate  is  then  laid 
down  upon  them,  and  the  cords  are 
turned  across  over  the  plate,  so 
that  they  hang  out  at  the  opposite 
side  to  that  from  which  they  did 
before.  The  second  plate  is  then 
laid  on  the  first  one,  and  the  cords 
doubled  back  again  ;  another  plate  is  put  in,  and  so  on  until  the  box 
is  full.  To  take  out  a  plate  :  pull  the  strings,  which  will  at  once  raise 
the  uppermost  plate.  Mr.  Kilburn  says  there  is  no  fear  of  the  string 
marking  the  plates.  He  has  transported  thousands  of  plates  in  this 
way,  has  already  used  about  1,800  of  them  in  Europe,  and  has  as  yet 
only  had  one  broken  plate.  In  order  to  keep  out  light  perfectly  the  box 
is  placed  in  a  second  somewhat  larger  box,  and  that  again  in  a  third. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

APPLICATION  FOR  PATENT. 

10.950. — “Photographic  Cameras.”  (Complete.)  J.  H,  Reed;  com- 
municated  by  C.  R.  Smith. — Dated  August  5,  1884. 
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How  to  Foretell  the  Weather  with  the  Pocket  Spectroscope. 

By  F.  W.  Cory. 

London :  Chatto  and  Wixdus. 

This  little  work  of  ninety  pages  will  give  to  the  reader  who  possesses 
a  smattering  of  science  a  fair  idea  of  what  can  be  done  with  the 
spectroscope  in  the  way  of  weather-forecasting.  The  author,  after 
fully  describing  the  nature  of  the  so-called  “  rainband  ”  and  its  position 
in  the  solar  spectrum,  proceeds  to  point  out  how  the  spectroscopic 
examination  of  the  sky  must  not  be  taken  by  itself  as  a  weather-guide, 
but  that  other  circumstances  must  be  noted  concurrently.  A  consider 
able  amount  of  correspondence  which  appeared  in  The  Times  in  1882 
on  the  subject  is  here  reprinted,  and  this  will  give  to  the  non-teclinical 
reader  a  fair  idea  of  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  spectroscope  as 
a  meteorological  instrument.  Descriptions  and  cuts  are  given  of 
Browning’s  and  other  spectroscopes  suitable  for  rainband  observations, 
and  the  book  will,  no  doubt,  prove  useful  to  a  large  section  of  the 
community  who  do  not  wish  to  dive  too  deeply  into  the  waves  of 
science. 


©unffmporani  |3rcss. 

AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[Time.] 

A  VERY  fallacious  notion  seems  to  be  prevalent  on' the  part  of  the  general 
public  that  photography  is  an  art  very  nearly  approaching  the  occult,  but 
nothing  can  well  be  further  from  the  real  state  of  the  case,  as  it  is,  on  the 
contrary,  a  very  simple  and  easily  acquired  art — I  had  almost  said  amuse¬ 
ment— and  can  be  learned  from  a  handbook. 

It  is  very  fascinating,  especially  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  beginner,  and 
the  ease  with  which  photographs  can  be  taken  by  the  modern  dry  plate 
process  leads  the  tyro  to  roam  about  always  on  the  look-out  for  whom¬ 
soever  he  may  focus. 

When  I  first  took  up  the  role  of  an  amateur  photographer  I  made  myself 
a  veritable  terror  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  those  who  knew  of  the  new 
bent  of  my  mind  went  by  my  domicile  in  fear  and  trembling  and  v  ith  an 
anxious  aspect,  just,  for  all  the  world,  as  if  they  were  actually  in  a  studio 
— for  a  portion  of  my  paraphernalia  was  an  instantaneous  shutter,  by  the 
aid  of  which  I  was  able  to  secure  rapid  views.  Sunday  was  my  great  day, 
and  just  as  the  people  began  to  file  past  on  their  way  from  church,  out 
came  my  camera,  and,  concealed  amongst  the  lilac  bushes  in  my  front 
garden,  I  was  wont  to  lie  in  wait  with  a  two-foot  smile,  like  a  tiger  ready 
for  its  spring — and  almost  as  much  dreaded  by  my  friends — and,  >o  on  as 
a  notable  group  came  within  range,  click  went  my  trigger,  and  1"  I  the 
picture  only  needed  to  be  developed  and  otherwise  prepared.  Thus  1  was 
in  the  habit  of  producing  pictures  in  which  highly  respectable  and  decorous 
old  gentlemen  would  be  shown  standing  on  one  leg,  with  the  other  lifted  in 
the  air,  as  if  hopping;  another  would  be  pourtrayed  in  the  form  of  an 
animated  letter  X,  as  he  happened  to  be  taken  just  as  he  was  making 
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a  stride;  another  would  be  shown  in  the  act  of  taking  off  Lis  hat  with  a 
sweep,  but  appearing  in  the  photograph  as  though  committing  a  violent 
assault,  with  the  said  head-gear,  upon  the  lady  who  was  in  reality  being 
gracefully  saluted ;  others  would  be  blowing  their  noses  and  looking 
ridiculous ;  others,  who  happened  to  be  walking  past  at  a  more  brisk  pace 
than  usual,  might  be  presented  sans  legs  at  all — each  looking  like  a  head 
and  trunk  with  some  diaphanous,  cloudy -looking  support  that  gave  a  very 
phantasmal  general  aspect  to  the  object.  One  gentleman — who  wore  a 
white  hat  and  who  stooped  in  his  gait— always  gave  the  impression,  in  the 
resulting  photo.,  that  he  was  carrying  his  nose  by  the  shortest  cut  to  the 
ground ;  and  this  gentleman  in  particular,  who  was  of  a  meek,  retiring 
disposition,  became  a  livid  object  of  terrified  apprehension  as  he  neared 
the  spot,  and  hastened  onward  in  the  greatest  trepidation  in  order  to  avoid 
being,  as  it  were,  lampooned — for  I  took  care  that  any  striking  picture  was 
duly  circulated  among  the  group  of  friends. 

This  was  of  course  all  very  wrong  and  unchristian,  but,  fortunately 
for  my  victims,  many  of  these  attempts  were  failures — either  from  one 
cause  or  another;  but  sufficient  survived  the  various  vicissitudes  of  the 
perfunctory  treatment  of  the  novice  to  “get  my  name  up.”  People  got  at 
last-  to  carefully  put  up  their  umbrellas  as  they  passed,  and  all  I  could 
focus  was  an  apprehensive  nose ;  and  those  who  had  been  in  the  habit 
for  years  past  of  grouping  themselves  at  the  corner  where  the  cross  roads 
divide — just  opposite  my  house — became  afraid  to  do  so,  but  went  a  little 
way  onward  so  as  to  be  covered  from  the  baleful  glance  of  my  searching 
lens— much  to  my  chagrin. 

It  was  curious  to  see  those  who  were  in  the  secret,  and  did  not  mind 
being  photographed  so  long  as  they  could  be  made  to  appear  dignified, 
pass  by  my  hiding-place.  They  drew  themselves  up  to  their  full  height, 
and  scrupulously  turned  towards  the  possible  camera  their  best  side  face, 
and  generally  placed  themselves  in  the  most  romantic  and  interesting 
attitudes.  But  all  in  vain;  for  so  fell  was  the  spirit  that  then  actuated  the 
amateur  photographer  that,  so  soon  as  he  saw  them  all  ready,  he  turned 
the  angle  aside  and  sought  for  other  and  more  noticeable  subjects. 

Passing  traps  and  bicyclists  were  aimed  at  by  the  score,  and  sometimes 
only  the  hind  wheel  was  secured  on  the  plate ;  or  sometimes  a  cart 
appeared  to  be  but  a  square  mass  of  fog,  or  the  horse’s  legs  did  not  show, 
or  it  had  two  heads,  or  else  the  plate  only  showed  the  wheels  in  full 
presence,  and  nothing  else. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  craze,  for  such  it  was,  my  family  fell  into  the 
groove  I  thus  prepared  for  them  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  were 
ready  to  be  photographed  whenever  and  in  whatever  combination  I, 
the  pater,  chose  to  fix  upon;  but  even  they — long  suffering  as  families  are 
to  the  fads  of  their  progenitors— became  at  last  so  thoroughly  sick  of  the 
constant  posing  and  focussing,  that  at  last  it  was  only  by  dint  of  unlimited 
bribes — in  the  shape  of  sweets  andtoffied  presents— that  even  the  youngest 
of  the  clan  could  be  induced  to  submit  his  rubicund  countenance  and 
podgy  form  to  the  influence  of  the  camera.  The  bulldog,  too,  became 
so  familiar  with  the  whole  business,  that  she  actually  sniffed  when  her 
master  assumed  a  wheedling  air,  with  the  well-known  camera  and  black 
velvet  in  his  grasp.  The  times  that  that  bulldog  has  been  focussed  would 
use  up  the  computations  of  a  multiplication  table,  and  unhappily,  as  a  rule, 
the  result  has  been  dire  failure,  as  that  very  estimable  quadruped 
generally  winks,  or  becomes  conscious  of  the  possibility  of  cats  and  starts 
away,  thus  spoiling  an  otherwise  unblemished  photo. 

As  with  most  things  that  are  started  vehemently — and  I  venture  to 
say  that  most  beginners  with  the  fascinating  art  of  photography  are 
vehement — the  first  hot  fervour  soon  subsides  and  more  moderate  counsels 
prevails  and  less  plates  are  wasted.  In  many  cases,  however,  after  a  close 
perusal  of  the  accounts  of  the  various  exhibitions— detailed  at  length  in  the 
photographic  press — the  tyro  begins  to  be  ambitious  to  excel,  and  to 
become  an  exhibitor;  and  he,  moreover,  soon  acquires  such  countless 
negatives  of  his  own  family,  and  his  own  and  his  friend’s  dogs,  that  he 
is  led  to  seek  for  other  subjects  wilder  afield.  He  has,  we  will  suppose, 
secured  a  tourist’s  set,  very  light  and  neatly  packed  in  a  hand  case, 
together  with  a  folding  stand.  With  this  he  sallies  forth;  and  varied  and 
ambitious  are  his  first  ideas  of  landscape  taking,  especially  when,  as  is  often 
the  case,  he  proceeds  to  do  a  landscape,  at  the  very  first  outset  of  his  career. 

The  advice  books  generally  suggest  a  first  commencement  being  made 
upon  some  stationary  object — such  as  a  plaster  bust,  or  a  house,  or  some¬ 
thing  of  a  similarly  motionless  character.  For  my  part,  the  very  first 
photograph  I  attempted  -the  early  morning  after  I  had  brought  my  set 
home  was  a  group  consisting  of  five  persons,  a  tricycle,  and  two  dogs. 
I  had  passed  the  previous  evening  in  reading  up  most  carefully  all  that  had 
to  be  done ;  and  the  night  hours  were  largely  filled  with  dreams  of 
most  striking  pictures  of  phenomenal  appearance  and  beauty.  As  soon  as 
the  group  could  be  mustered  in  the  morning  they  were  marshalled  on  the 
lawn ;  but  it  was  noticeable  that  upon  the  faces  of  all  present — except 
that,  perhaps,  of  the  operator,  who  was  a  shade  nervous — there  were 
displayed  looks,  expressive  of  amused  doubt,  which  further  tended  to  the 
discomfiture  of  the  embryo  photographic  artist.  He,  however,  with  due 
gravity,  continued  the  operations  as  laid  down  in  the  manual,  and  finally 
exposed  the  plate.  All  the  family  accompanied  him  into  the  cellar,  where 
the  ruby  lamp  was  lighted  in  readiness,  and  watched  the  process  of  flooding 
the  plate  with  tire  ready-made  developer  with  unflagging  interest.  Not 
that  anything  of  a  special  nature  was  expected,  but  all  seemed  to  be 
possessed  of  a  vague  curiosity  to  see  what  particular  shape  disaster  would 
assume,  and  what  sort  of  a  fantastic  affair  would  be  evolved.  When 
somebody’s  collar  made  its  appearance  as  a  black  strip  on  the  negative 
there  was  a  chorus  of  “ah's  !  ”  but  as  detail  after  detail  showed  itself,  and 
a  fai  rly-satisfactory  negative  was  produced,  astonishment,  .mingled  with 
some  small  respect  for  the  operator,  became  manifest.  In  the  presence  of 
the  leading  fact  that,  after  all,  a  picture  had  been  produced,  minor 
defects  were  passed  lightly  over,  and  there  was  a  general  agreement  that 
we  had  succeeded  in  getting  a  good  photograph — considering.  While 
arranging  the  group  it  was  decided  that  it  would  look  nice  to  have 
the  larger  dog,  a  deerhound,  gazing  up  affectionately  into  its  mistress's 


face;  and  to  this  end  the  dog  was  spoken  to,  and  coaxed,  and  pin-hed 
until  it  did  eventually  pose  itself  in  the  required  attitude.  Luring  tin* 
exposure,  however,  while  all  were  casting  the  stony  glare  into  spare  that 
people  seem  to  think  essential  while  being  photographed,  the  dog  had 
moved,  and  all  the  time  had  been  carefully  waving  its  bushy  tail  to  and 
fro — the  result  being  that  in  the  resulting  print,  the  whole  dog  pn nte<i 
the  general  appearance  of  a  bundle  of  tow,  no  feature  or  limb  of  any  kind 
being  distinguishable;  while  the  misguided  animal  had  apparently  di- 
covered  something  upon  the  ground  that  required  close  examination.  Tin- 
other  dog,  a  white  one,  was  presented  with  three  legs  and  a  sort  of  pilluw- 
case,  and  two  distinct  faces;  but,  nevertheless,  it  was  tacitly  understood 
that  the  effort  was  a  great  success,  and  foreboded  great  things  to  come. 

In  the  same  way  the  tyro,  on  his  first  expedition,  instead  of  being 
content  with  one  church,  or  a  house,  or  one  or  two  trees,  for  his  first 
photograph  away  from  home,  sets  himself  to  work  to  think  which  of  all  tin* 
views  he  remembers  is  the  grandest,  and  probably  hies  himself  and  his 
camera  to  some  high  hill,  or  other  point  of  vantage,  and  straightway 
proceeds  to  try  to  produce  a  landscape — upon  his  small  plate  -extending  a* 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  the  great  probability  is  that  he  will  be  dis¬ 
gusted  to  find,  instead  of  a  similitude  of  one  of  the  “  Views  by  Frith,”  he 
has  only  about  the  first  hundred  yards,  with,  perhaps,  a  tree  or  two  in 
focus,  while  their  leaves  and  branches  are  misty,  owing  to  the  motion 
caused  by  the  wind,  while  the  cow  in  the  field  a-quarter  of  a  mile  off  is 
rendered  like  a  speck  of  dust. 

In  nothing  so  much  as  photography  does  wisdom  come  from  experience, 
and  the  tyro  soon  learns  to  moderate  his  aspirations,  and  to  confine  his 
efforts  to  more  practicable  subjects  until  he  gains  more  skill  in  the  mani¬ 
pulation  of  his  lens  and  his  chemicals. 

To  the  tourist  the  camera  is  a  most  interesting  adjunct,  as  by  its  aid  he 
can  secure  an  ever-living  view  of  each  place  of  interest;  and  when  lie 
returns  home,  instead  of  seeking  to  laboriously  describe  in  words  the  sights 
he  has  seen,  all  he  need  do  is  to  proceed  into  the  darkness  of  his  cellar,  or 
dark  room,  and  develope  his  negatives,  and  then  scatter  his  prints  broad¬ 
cast  among  inquiring  friends. 

During  a  tricycle  tour  in  England  and  in  Normandy  and  Brittany  last 
year,  the  present  writer  took  something  like  fifty  or  sixty  views  of  different 
places  and  scenes  of  interest.  Most  of  these  turned  out  fairly  well— 
although  he  was  then  but  in  the  first  months  of  his  novitiate — and,  there¬ 
fore,  it  can  readily  be  understood,  that  the  art  is  not  difficult  of  acquire¬ 
ment.  One  of  these  views  was  an  impromptu  picture  of  his  compagnon  dn 
voyage  fast  asleep  in  bed  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  break¬ 
fast  bell  was  ringing  and  the  amateur  photographer  had  been  out  for  a 
couple  of  hours  in  the  early  sunshine,  and  had  been  luxuriously  bathing  in 
the  sea  in  St.  Aubyn’s  Bay,  Jersey.  This  picture  is  an  everlasting  memento 
of  a  lazy  man,  and  is  duly  labelled  as  such. 

The  whole  of  the  apparatus,  stand  and  six  plates  included,  only  weighs 
five  pounds  eight  ounces,  so  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  transport. 

The  chemicals  needed  are  usually  simple  to  manage  and  do  not  soil  the 
hands  or  clothes,  and  there  is  really  little  to  stand  as  a  set-off  against  tin- 
pleasures  and  advantages  of  the  practice  of  amateur  photography  in  its 
modern  form.  Sigma  Smith. 

- + - 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

August  12 . 

Bolton  Club . 

_ :  The  Studio,  Chancery -lane. 

,,  13 . 

Bury . 

_ j  Temperance  Hall. 

„  13 . 

Photographic  Club  . 

_ |  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street. 

,,  14 . 

London  and  Provincial  .... 

. . . .  1  Masons’  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 

LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
At  the  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  31st  ult.,  the  chair  was 
occupied  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  showed  an  appliance  intended  to  be  placed  between  the 
lenses  of  a  combination,  to  act  as  exposure  shutter  and  as  diaphragm.  It 
consisted  of  two  thin  plates  of  ebonite,  working  close  to  each  other  and  in 
opposite  directions.  In  one  position  they  left  no  opening,  but  upon  being 
simultaneously  moved  in  opposite  directions  they  showed  a  square  opening, 
the  size  of  which  depended  upon  the  amount  of  motion  given  to  these 
ebonite  plates.  A  brass  stop  furnished  with  a  tightening  screw,  served  to 
fix  the  limit  of  motion  of  the  plates,  and,  consequently,  the  size  of  the 
aperture.  A  scale  on  one  of  the  plates  was  marked  to  indicate,  for 
each  particular  lens  to  be  used,  the  place  at  which  the  stop-screw  should  be 
fixed  to  give  a  particular  length  of  exposure,  reckoned  on  the  universal 
system.  .... 

The  Chairman  thought  that  the  idea  was  very  ingenious,  but  it  was  to  be 
regretted  that  the  form  thus  necessarily  given  to  the  diaphragm  was  square 
instead  of  circular.  .  .  . 

A  Member  suggested  that  an  apparatus  on  a  somewhat  similar  principle 
would  make  a  good  dissolver  for  the  lantern,  the  slide  being  changed  at 
the  moment  of  complete  closure. 

Mr.  Cowan  had  had  that  in  view  when  constructing  the  slide. 

Mr.  W.  Coles  showed  a  print  on  one  of  the  opal  plates  distributed  by 
Mr.  Ashman  at  the  previous  meeting.  The  print  was  of  a  deep  rich  colour. 
He  (Mr.  Coles)  remarked  that  it  had  fixed  out  a  great  deal,  and  thought 
that  it  printed  slower  than  paper.  .  , 

Mr.  W.  H.  Prestwich  was  of  opinion  that  opal  plates  printed  quicker 

than  paper.  ,  ,  .  . 

Mr.  W.  Cobb  showed  a  roll  of  paper  especially  made  for  packing  pur- 
Lt  was  rolled  into  flutes  or  grooves  which,  it  was  remarked,  would 


pose- 


ivhig  for  negative  boxe 
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er  itself  resembled  brown 
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ut  thicker,  and  was  manufactured,  as  stated,  from  clay  and  straw. 
1)  also  showed  12  x  10  prints  from  an  instantaneous  negative  of  the 
m  on  its  way  to  the  Hyde  Park  demonstration. 
oles  inquired  whether  anyone  present  had  had  any  experience 
ue  paper  as  a  covering  for  the  glass  roof  and  sides  of  the  studio, 
been  informed  that  when  used  on  the  sides  the  lights  in  the  eyes 
tters  were  made  much  too  large. 

01313  said  that  the  desirability  of  such  a  covering  must  depend  on 
cumstances. 

ubke  considered  that  tissue  paper  was  scarcely  as- good  as  ground 

owan  knew  of  two  studios  entirely  glazed  with  ground  glass,  and 
feet  was  complained  of. 

Jh airman  was  aware  of  a  studio  at  an  establishment  of  the  highest 
iich  was  entirely  covered  with  ground  glass.  For  himself  he  had 
:  glazed  with  a  glass  resembling  that  known  as  Hartley’s  rolled, 
di  whiter.  It  was  not  made  in  England,  but  came  from  St.  Gobain, 


ce, 


0.  Salmon  was  elected  a  member. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY, 
requested  to  state,  in  reference  to  the  meeting  of  this  Society 
•ea|  announced  to  take  place  on  Wednesday  next,  the  13th  inst. ,  at 
rk (ill  Abbey,  that  if  not  less  than  ten  persons  give  in  their  names  steps 
II  |  taken  to  obtain  a  reduced  rate  of  travelling  charges,  which  will  be 
me  single  fare  and  a  fourth  for  the  double  journey  ;  but  unless  a 
uicnt  number  of  names  be  given  in  to  the  leader  (Mr.  J.  S.  Pollitt)  not 
an  Monday  next,  the  11th  inst.,  no  arrangements  can  be  made  for  a 
i  railway  fare,  and  gentlemen  going  to  the  station  on  the  morning 
3th  without  having  given  previous  notice  will  be  expected  to  obtain 
tyn  tickets  and  pay  the  full  ordinary  fare.  The  train  leaves  the  new 
lge  station  at  9  a.m. 


I-'T 


at 


ijlERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

;K  Id  inary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  31st  ult., 
anjllen,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Kenyon. 

PH.  Redder  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Association. 

day  was  a  favourable  one  for  photography,  and,  although  the 
(■tig  was  very  scantily  attended,  good  negatives  were  secured  at 
ia  u,  Yale  Crucis  Abbey,  and  at  Berwyn.  A  most  enjoyable  outing 
perienced  by  those  who  were  present. 


TEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION  OF  VICTORIA. 


Ebove  Association  celebrated  its  first  anniversary  by  holding  an  ex- 


n  on  Monday,  the  23rd  June  last. 

Association  was  formed  on  the  18th  June,  1883,  on  which  occasion 
in  members  were  enrolled.  There  are  now  forty-three  names  on  the 
y’s  register,  and  fresh  nominations  are  received  almost  every  month, 
eetings  have  in  general  been  well  attended,  and  practical  demonstra- 
>f  the  leading  photographic  processes  have  been  given  from  time  to 
nd  experiments  conducted.  This  was  the  first  amateur  association 
1  in  any  of  the  Australian  colonies  or  New  Zealand,  having  been  in 
ice  since  June  of  last  year,  although  the  Auckland  Photographic 
ation  received  the  credit  of  having  beaten  Australia,  so  far  as 
y  was  concerned  ;  this,  however,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not  the  case, 
exhibition  was  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Victoria,  in 
>urne,  and  included  every  description  of  photographic  work.  There 
very  large  attendance  of  visitors,  the  exhibition  having  proved  a 
r  success  than  its  promoters  had  ventured  to  anticipate.  The  greater 
f  the  work  shown  was  excellent ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  stock  ap¬ 
is,  there  were  several  novel  inventions  of  the  members,  in  the  way  of 
n  as,  changing-boxes,  and  other  apparatus.  Some  of  the  members  have 
k  up  the  manufacture  of  gelatine  plates,  and  have  met  with  great 
cos,  which  was  shown  by  the  abundant  good  work  which  they  exhibited, 
n  ig  the  specialities  shown  were  two  or  three  professional  exhibits. 

J  Ludovico  Hart,  well  known  in  English  and  French  photographic 
rip,  showed  an  exceedingly-interesting  and  well-executed  set  of  photo- 
emiieal  prints  of  all  kinds.  (Mr.  Hart  was  formerly  Superintendent  of 
e  ’hoto-mechanical  Printing  Department  of  the  New  South  Wales 
a  innent  in  Sydney,  as  well  as  Lecturer  on  Photography  at  the  Sydney 
'nical  College.)  The  same  gentleman  also  delivered  an  address  at  the 
1  ition  on  the  llise  and  Progress  of  Photograph//,  tracing  the  art  from 
earliest  period  down  to  the  present  time,  and  detailing  the  difficulties 
hi  stood  in  the  way  of  the  early  discoverers  and  pioneers, 
ue  President  of  the  Association  delivered  the  opening  address,  and  the 
bition  closed  with  the  display  of  a  set  of  transparencies  in  the  lantern, 

•  being  wholly  the  work  of  members. 

I  ssrs.  J.  W.  Lindt  and  Co.,  Nettleton,  R.  L.  J.  Ellery  (Government 
i  momer),  and  John  Noone  (Government  Photographer),  were  well 
|  sented.  Mr.  Ellery  sent  several  photographs  of  the  moon  and  fixed 
taken  by  the  great  Melbourne  equatorial  telescope,  which  was  mann¬ 
ered  to  the  order  of  the  V  ictorian  Government,  some  years  ago,  by  Mr. 

1  arc!  Grubb,  of  Dublin,  These  would  have  formed  objects  of  interest 
iy  exhibition-  direct  photographs  of  the  moon  about  eight  inches  in 
i  eter,  as  well  as  several  enlargements,  being  amongst  them. 

'  e  work  shown  by  Mr.  John  Noone  was  confined  to  copies  of  line 

•  ings  and  engravings.  Many  improvements  in  the  process  of  obtaining 

specimens,  as  well  as  in  photolithography  generally,  were  the  dis- 
ries  of  Mr.  Osborne,  Mr.  Noone’s  predecessor  in  the  Department  of 
pn  Lapis,  Melbourne.  Papers  of  Mr.  Osborne's  were  read  at  the 
kings  of  tho  English  societies  twenty  years  since. 


The  Association  meets  on.  the  first  Monday  in  each  month,  at  the  Royal 
Society  s  Hall,  Melbourne,  and  the  members  will  always  be  pleased  to  see 
any  photographers  (amateur  or  professional)  from  the  United  Kingdom 
who  may  happen  to  visit  Melbourne,  and  the  President  (Dr.  Browning), 
the  Secretary  (Mr,  J.  H.  Harvey),  or  any  other  member  will  he  glad  to 
take  such  visitors  by  the  hand,  and  pilot  them  to  the  many  pretty  spots 
worth  photographing  which  are  to  be  found  in  and  near  Melbourne  and 
the  suburbe. 


Comspmtiffittt. 

August  Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France.— 
Eliminating-  Grease  from  Gelatine. — To  Preserve  Sensitive 

Albumen used  Paper. — Presentation  ok  Anatomic  Proofs. _ An 

Instantaneous  Shutter,  by  M.  Braun.  -Another  Rapid 
Shutter,  by  M.  Davids. — M.  Audka  on  the  Keeping  of  Con¬ 
centrated  Solutions  of  Pyrogallic  Acid. — Presentation  r.v 
Professor  Stebbing  of  Mr.  McKellen's  Portable  Camera. — 
Vacation  of  the  Society. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France 
was  held  on  Friday  evening  last,  the  1st  instant, —  M.  Davanne  in  the 
chair. 

In  reading  extracts  from  the  photographic  journals  the  Secretary 
drew  attention  to  a  plan  for  eliminating  grease  from  gelatine,  proposed 
by  Herr  Vogel,  which,  if  it  wore  true,  is  simplicity  itself.  It  consists 
in  merely  washing  the  strips  of  gelatine  in  one  or  two  changes  of  dis¬ 
tilled  water.  An  important  discussion  took  place,  and  the"  power  of 
distilled  water  to  eliminate  grease  from  gelatine  was  denied. 

I  informed  my  colleagues  that  I  had  always  washed  my  gelatine 
before  using  it,  but  the  washing  was  ineffectual  when  grease  was  pre¬ 
sent.  I  stated  my  opinion  to  be  that  grease  was  hardly  ever  equally 
distributed  throughout  the  whole  body  of  the  gelatine,  but  only  upon 
the  surface  of  the  sheets — the  cause  of  which  we  must  seek  in  its  manu¬ 
facture. 

The  gelatine,  when  hot,  is  received  into  a  square  wooden  box  or 
mould,  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  little  smaller  than  the  top.  When 
the  gelatine  has  set  the  box  is  turned  “topsy-turvy,”  the  lump  or  loaf 
of  gelatine  falls  out,  and  is  then  taken  to  a  machine  which  carries  the 
block  of  gelatine  and  forces  it,  as  it  were,  through  a  frame  of  knives, 
which  cuts  it  up  into  slices.  Girls  then  take  these  slices  and  lay  them 
upon  network  frames  to  dry.  The  frame  of  knives  is  composed  of  an 


FIG.  1. 
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A,  iron  frame  ;  B,  &c.,  thin  steel  bands,  like  watch  springs, 
iron  frame  in  which  are  fixed  from  ten  to  twenty  watch  springs  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  thickness  of  gelatine  required  (jig.  1 ).  When  very  thin  slices  arc 
desired  the  difficulty  of  cutting  is  at  its  maximum.  It  is  here  that  the 
workman,  in  order  to  facilitate  his  task,  greases  the  thin  steel  blades 
of  his  cutting-frame.  This  was  of  very  little  consequence  before  the 
gelatino-bromide  process  came  into  favour.  A  manufacturer  informed 
me  that  this  greasing  was  only  prohibited  for  photographic  gelatine, 
but  lie  could  not  guarantee  that  it  was  not  done  “on  the  sly"  by  the 
workmen. 

To  sum  up  :  I  preferred  thick  gelatine  when  the  quality  was  the 
same,  and  have  found  the  idea  given  by  M.  Scola  to  be  the  best  cure 
for  greasy  gelatine.  He  proposes  to  wash  the  gelatine  in  pure  benzo¬ 
line  before  using  it.  I  have  tried  this  system  and  found  it  good.  Only 
pure  benzoline  must  be  used.  After  having  Ren  employed  seveial 
times  for  the  same  purpose  it  is  easily  distilled,  and  so  used  over 
j  and  over  again. 
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A  Member  proposed  a  mixture  of  benzoline  and  alcohol— 

Benzoline  .  1,000  parts. 

Alcohol  .  250  ,, 

A  question  arose  as  to  how  sensitive  positive  albumenised  paper 
could  be  kept  white  for  a  long  period,  and  the  following  was  pro¬ 
posed  : — Float  the  albumenised  paper  upon  the  following  solution  : — 

Distilled  water  . . 1,000  parts. 

Nitrate  of  silver  . . .  150  ,, 

Allow  it  to  remain  from  four  to  five  minutes,  then  bang  it  up  to  drain. 
When  the  last  drop  has  fallen  off  float  the  back  of  it  upon  a  bath  com¬ 
posed  of  citric  and  oxalic  acids.  The  paper  will  remain  white  for 
a  long  time. 

Another  formula  highly  spoken  of  by  many  in  the  profession  is  simply  to 
add  to  the  positive  bath  as  much  nitrate  of  magnesia  as  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  This  addition,  it  is  said,  keeps  the  paper  white  for  several 
months.  If  the  back  of  the  paper  bo  floated  upon  water  slightly 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  the  whites  will  remain  much  purer. 

M .  Pinard  presented  some  proofs  of  anatomical  work  and  an  oil  painting 
of  a  surgical  operation.  A  carbon  transfer  was  made  and  laid  upon  a  pre¬ 
pared  canvas ;  the  canvas  was  thoroughly  cleaned  by  ox-gall,  and  then 
a  solution  of  gelatine  poured  over  it.  This  was  found  sufficient  to 
make  the  carbon  transfer  adhere  to  the  canvas.  A  painter  then  put 
on  the  required  colours. 

M.  Audra,  in  the  name  of  M.  Braun,  of  Angoulcme,  presented  a 
new  instautaneous  shutter.  The  shutter  is  formed  by  a  revolving 
metallic  disc  out  of  which  a  segment  has  been  taken.  This  disc  is 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  diaphragms,  in  order  to  obtain  the  greatest 
rapidity  combined  with  the  least  possible  distance  to  travel.  On  the 
axis  to  which  this  circular  disc  is  fixed  is  a  small  wheel,  to  which  is 
attached  a  piece  of  string,  and  when  the  disc  is  turned  round  for  the 
exposure  the  string  is  wound  round  the  wheel.  If  the  string  be 

FIG.  2. 


A  A  A, i  lens;  B,  aperture  of  lens;  C,  metallic  disc;  J>,  wheel  on  the  axis;  E,  cord  or 
string;  h  K  E  E',  knots  in  string;  G,  steel  spring;  H,  catch  ;  K,  socket  for  catch. 

pulled,  naturally  the  disc  will  revolve  back  to  its  former  position  so 
much  the  more  quickly  the  more  violently  the  string  is  pulled.  M. 
Braun  has  replaced  the  hand  by  a  steel  spring  attached  to  the  drum  of 
the  lens  (jiy.  2).  By  shortening  or  lengthening  the  string  more  or  less 
rapid  exposures  may  be  obtained. 

1  think  it  was  said  that  this  shutter  was  constructed  for  M.  Braun 
by  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  of  London.  If  so,  the  model  can  be  seen  there.  I 
think  with  a  little  change  this  shutter  will  become  the  simplest  and 
the  best  in  the  market.  I  should  propose  to  change  the  string  and 
spring  with  which  the  motion  is  given  for  a  true  watch  spring  on  the 
•axis,  which  could  be  wound  up  more  or  less  according  to  requirements. 
M.  Braun  has  thus  brought  out  a  very  simple  and  workable  instrument 

an  instrument  which  will  remain  when  all  others  which  have  not  for 
their  basis. the  central  p  >sition  of  the  diaphragms  will  be,  if  not  lost  to 
memory,  at  least  discarded  from  daily  use. 

M.  David’s  shutter  was  presented,  but  it  was  found  that  it  had 
been  brought  to  our  notice  years  ago  under  another  name.  It  consists 
ot  a  circular  tube  placed  in  the  centre  of,  and  at  right  angles  with,  the 
lens.  I  Ins  lens,  or  drum,  has  two  holes  in  its  side.  When  it  revolves, 
and  the  two  holes  arc  in  conjunction,  the  light  passes  through  the  lens, 
and  from  thence  upon  the  sensitive  plate.  The  drum  continuing  its 
com  so  then  piesents  a  dark  side  to  the  opening  of  the  lens,  and  the 
light  is  cut  off. 

M.  Beige  presented  a  series  of  calculations  upon  the  true  size  of  the 
apet  tine  of  photographic  lenses.  These  tables,  if  found  to  be  of  value, 
will  be  published. 

M.  Audi  a  informed  the  members  that  he  had  succeeded  in  keeping 
couceiitiatcd  solutions  of  pyrogallic  acid  by  the  following  moans  ;-r-A 


solution  of  twelve  per  cent,  of  sulphite  of  soda  is  made  ;  then  another 
solution  containing  one-tenth  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added.  Eight  parts 
of  pyrogallic  acid  is  now  put  in,  which  brings  the  strength  to  one 
gramme  of  pyrogallic  acid  for  fifteen  c.c.  of  water. 

I  had  the  honour  to  present  Mr.  McKellen's  camera  and  dark  slide. 
The  lightness  of  the  camera  was  specially  remarked.  'The  turn  table 
“  dodge  ”  was  admired  ;  but  the  daik  slide  obtained  the  most  attention. 
The  idea  is  very  good,  but  a  doubt  was  expressed  as  to  its  practical 
results,  seeing  the  great  difficulty  of  keeping  rapid  gelatino-hroinide  of 
silver  plates  from  light  during  their  changing  in  a  simple  I 

The  President  said  that  it  the  maker  had  made  a  turntable  for  the 
bellows,  so  as  to  have  had  the  camera  of  the  form  of  a  parallelogram 
instead  of  a  square  a  much  lighter  apparatus  still  could  have  been 
obtained. 

The  back  and  front  being  on  the  swinging  principle,  gained  tiie 
approval  of  the  members. 

I  he  Secretary  then  announced  the  summer  vacation,  and  the 
meeting  was  dissolved.  E.  Steubim;,  Prof, 

25,  Rue  des  Apenuin*,  Puri*,  August  4,  1S84. 

- + - 

LIGHTING  THE  .STl'DIO. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen*,  —  h  our  valuable  and  practical  suggestion  of  reflectors, 
arranged  after  the  fashion  of  a  Venetian  blind,  will  doubtless  attract 
much  attention.  I  presume  the  reflectors  are  to  be  used  inside  the  studm, 
and  not,  as  in  the  case  of  Chappuis’  daylight  reflector,  on  the  outside. 

1  consider  it  such  a  matter  of  importance  that  I  would  venture  to  sug¬ 
gest  a  little  set  of  drawings  illustrating  the  system. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

70,  Pv luces- street,  Edinburgh,  August  1,  1884.  K,  Dkuknham. 

[Y\  e  think  that  drawings  are  scarcely  necessary  to  make  this  matter 
I  thoroughly  understood.  The  Venetian  blinds  may  be  fixed  either 
j  inside  or  outside  the  studio. — Eds.] 


GAS  BOTTLES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,  Some  time  ago,  when  using  a  gas  bottle,  exhibiting  for  the 
.then  Mayor  of  this  town  on  a  public  occasion,  L  was  much  annoyed  at  not 
being  able  to  get  a  proper  light  in  the  lantern  and  bad  to  give  up  the  enter¬ 
tainment.  On  examination  1  discovered  that  the  bottle,  which  should 
have  contained  oxygen,  was  full  of  air  instead. 

On  writing  to  the  party  who  had  “filled”  the  bottle  lie  was  honest  enough 
to  own  that  he  had  found  his  pump  was  out  of  order,  and  that,  therefore, 
it  had  been  compressing  air.  No  doubt  several  others  beside  myself  had 
suffered  like  inconvenience  and  annoyance.  I  have  not  used  a  bottle  since, 
as  I  see  no  reason  why  similar  misfortunes  may  not  very  easily  occur. 

Guery :  suppose  a  bottle  is  being  filled  w  ith  hydrogen,  and,  through  a 
leakage  in  the  valves  or  other  part  of  the  machine,  air  is  also  pumped  in, 
what  would  be  the  consequence? — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  B.  Boothrovd. 

Southport,  Join  30,  1884. 

-  - 

PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  ART. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — If  you  will  not  take  it  amiss,  I  should  like  to  make  a 
remark  or  two  in  reply  to  your  notice  of  my  “mid-air”  photographs— the 
Flying  Cupid ,  the  Mercury,  and  the  Curfew — which  you  were  kind  enough 
to  publish  in  No.  1,261  of  the  Journal. 

After  some  very  laudatory  remarks,  w  hich  I  feel  are  not  deserved,  you 
state  that  the  “cleverness  ”  (as  you  were  pleased  to  call  it)  displayed  in  the 
production  of  these  pictures  “belongs  rather  to  the  stage-carpenter  than  to 
the  artist.”  Now,  as  far  as  this  concerns  my  individual  efforts  I  have 
nothing  to  say ;  but,  if  by  that  remark  you  imply  that  such  work  is  at  least 
not  legitimate  work  for  the  art-loving  photographer,  it  seems  to  me  to 
merit  some  reply. 

Photography  has  always  been  hampered  by  rigid  laws  and  hostile 
agencies  beyond  the  control  of  its  devotees,  to  an  extent  unknown  and 
altogether  unappreciated  by  the  complaisant  artist  at  the  easel.  The 
camera  artist  must  of  necessity  work  between  set  limits — limits  prescribed 
by  the  law's  of  optics,  of  chemistry,  of  human  unsteadiness,  &c.  Whenever 
he  goes  outside  of  the  strict  lines  so  marked  out,  he  attempts  the  impossible 
and  fails  to  produce  good  results.  Conceding  this,  why,  why  should  not 
the  art  photographer  explore  the  entire  field  of  possibilities  in  his  profession  ? 
And  why  would  he  not  be  more  than  justified  in  calling  to  his  aid  the  best 
appliances,  not  only  chemically  and  optically,  but  also  mechanically,  in  the 
furtherance  of  unusually  difficult  work?  What,  after  all,  is  the  simple 
rigging  necessary  for  a  suspended  position  of  the  subject  in  the  studio  but 
an  elaboration  of  the  clumsy  liead-rest  in  daily  use  ?  And  w  hy  should  not 
the  introduction  of  the  instantaneous  plate  pave  the  way  for  photographic 
art — effects  formerly  beyond  the  power  of  the  photographer,  owing  to  the  too 
great  slowness  of  the  wet  plate  ? 

No ;  it  certainly  is  not  a  case  of  art-atrophy,  but  of  progress,  when  the 
camera- vrorker  calls  to  his  aid,  in  the  production  of  hitherto  unattainable 
results,  not  only  more  sensitive  chemicals  than  heretofore  in  vogue,  but  also 
the  devices  of  the  stage  carpenter  or  machinist. 

I  consider  photography  an  art  worth  living  for,  and  to  achieve  legitimate 
arid  novel  results  under  its  banner,  especially  in  life-work,  I  w*ould  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  it  the  teachings,  the  applications,  the  clevernesses  of  all  other 
known  arts ;  and  will  not  the  entire  brotherhood  agree  with  me  when  I  say 
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fiat,  if  adventitious  aid  must  be  used,  it  is  very  much  preferable  to  exercise 
he  “  cleverness  of  the  stage-carpenter”  rather  than  the  methods  employed 
-your  best  baby-photographers,  which  suggest  the  cleverness  of  the 
mountebank,  the  acrobat,  and  even  of  the  circus  clown? — I  am,  yours,  &c  , 
940,  Broadway,  New  York.  B.  J.  Falk. 

- - «&•- - - 

£loU%  anfr  Clumps , 

Vroosv  wishes  to  be  informed  whether  it  is  not  incorrect  and  in  bad  taste 
for  a  photographer  to  print  a  portrait  of  a  fair  lady  with  auburn  hair  in 

such  a  manner  as  to  represent  her  hair  as  being  very  dark, - To 

this  we  reply  that  it  is  both  incorrect  and  in  bad  taste  fo  do  so. 

‘Is  a  portrait  not  better  when  taken  by  means  of  a  lens  very  closely 
stopped  down  than  when  a  large  aperture  is  employed  with  the  same  lens  ? 

— A.  T.  G.” - Answer  :  Not  necessarily  so  ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  it  may 

be  said  that  the  lai’ger  the  aperture  the  greater  the  degree  of  pluck  and 
i  vigour  in  the  portrait  caused,  inter  alia,  by  some  parts  being  better 
I  defined  than  others, 

:£ Iron ”  says: — “Could  you  kindly  inform  me  what  would  turn  ferric- 
prussiate  paper  black  after  it  has  been  fixed  and  washed  (when  it  is 
blue)?  I  have  tried  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia,  which  only  turned  it  a 
deeper  blue,  and  oxalate  of  potash,  the  same  as  used  in  iron  development, 

but  the  picture  simply  disappeared.” - We  reply  that  no  reliable  toning 

formula  for  the  conversion  of  blue  into  black  pictures  lias  yet  been  pub¬ 
lished. 

L  0-.  B.  T.  inquires  : — “  If  I  render  a  photograph  transparent  and  colour  it 
from  behind  do  I  infringe  any  patent  ?  ” — —In  reply :  Innumerable  patents 
have  been  taken  out  for  doing  what  is  here  proposed ;  but  as  it  was 
published  and  given  freely  to  the  world  long  before  the  first  patent  was 
taken  out  the  method  may,  of  course,  be  practised  by  anyone  who  chooses 
without  any  hindrance.  It  has  been  estimated  that  more  patents  have 
been  taken  out,  in  succession,  for  this  method  of  colouring  photographs 
than  for  any  other  invention,  or  so-called  invention,  ever  brought  before 
the  public. 

“  I  HAVE  been  troubled  of  late  with  blistering  of  my  prints.  After  I  have 
toned  and  fixed  them  blisters  appear  moi’e  or  less  all  over  the  print.  They 
are  about  the  size  of  a  pinhead  or  larger.  When  dry  they  still  show,  or 
where  they  are  the  spots  are  a  little  darker.  Any  remedy  will  be  thank¬ 
fully  received  by  S.  J.  B.” - In  reply  :  Let  our  correspondent  try  the 

following : — After  fixing  the  prints  transfer  them  directly  to  a  mode- 
rately-strong  solution  of  chloride  of  soda,  and  allow  them  to  remain  in  it 
previous  to  placing  them  in  the  washing  tank.  If  this  do  not  prove  a 
remedy  let  our  correspondent  write  again,  enclosing  a  sample  of  his 
paper. 

Mona  says: — “Kindly  inform  me  in  next  Journal  how  to  use  Weston’s 
burnisher.  I  have  one,  and  every  time  I  try  to  use  it,  although  I  clean 
it  well,  the  cards  always  stick  and  the  back  is  spoilt.”— —In  reply: 
“Mona”  must  first  of  all  see  that  the  feed  roller  is  made  rough  by  being 
rubbed  longitudinally  with  coarse  emery  cloth.  He  should  next  give  the 
prints  a  slight  application  of  a  suitable  lubricant,  such  as  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  Castile  soap,  and,  having  made  the  burnisher  warm,  he  must 
then  pass  the  prints  through,  not  applying  too  great  pressure.  Under 
these  circumstances  they  will  not  stick,  nor  will  the  back  be  damaged  in 
any  way. 

Thos.  Dcgdale,  Jun. — This  correspondent  has  a  studio  situated  just  as 
described  in  an  article  in  our  last  number  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  surrounded 
by  high  buildings  in  such  a  manner  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  take  a  portrait  in  which  the  top  light  is  not 
greatly  in  excess.  He  is  favourably  impressed  by  the  idea  of  Venetian 
blinds  of  silvered  glass,  and  believes  it  will  effect  a  perfect  cure  of  his 
trouble.  He  wishes  a  further  hint  or  two  with  regard  to  the  dimensions 

aud  method  of  fixing  them.- - Jn  reply:  The  wooden  laths  should  be 

about  five  inches  wide,  the  glass  being  of  the  same  width,  and  let  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  one  lath  from  another  be  such  as  may  be  determined  by  a  trial. 
The  frame  containing  the  laths  may  be  erected  either  outside  of  the  side 
windows  or  inside. 

{  J.  G.  G.  writes  : — “  1.  How  is  it  that  central  flare  is  caused  by  some  lenses 
and  not  by  others  ? — 2.  I  am  not  yet  aware  that  1  possess  strength  in  any 
special  department  of  photography,  but  the  subjects  I  prefer  to  go  for 
are  actual  operations  and  old  implements  of  manufactures.  As  I  find 
that  the  largest  percentage  of  the  prizes,  &c.,  are  given  for  the  largest 
pictures,  I  wish  to  know  the  most  generally  useful  size  of  camera  and  lens 

for  one  who  wishes  to  compete  with  some  chance  of  success.” - In 

reply  :  1.  Central  flare  mainly  results  from  the  position  of  the  lenses  as 
regards  distance  from  each  other. — 2.  If  our  correspondent  will  employ 
12  X  10  plates,  or  even  those  one  or  two  sizes  larger,  he  will  have  a  good 
chance  of  producing  imposing-looking  pictures,  which  will  undoubtedly 
attract  more  attention  than  if  they  were  of  small  dimensions. 

W.  says: — “I  observed  in  your  Journal  of  the  25th  nit.  a  plan  of  intensi¬ 
fying  gelatine  plates  by  mercury  and  sulphite  of  soda  approved  of  in  one 
of  your  leading  paragraphs.  I  have  just  tried  it.  I  washed  the  plate 
very  carefully,  bleached  it  with  bichloride  of  mercury,  then  washed 
carefully,  and  put  it  into  a  bath  of  sulphite  of  soda  (saturated  solution 
one  ounce,  water  one  ounce),  and,  after  keeping  it  there  for  twenty 
minutes,  no  change  appeared  ;  so  I  again  well  washed  it  and  placed  it  in 
the  usual  ammonia  bath,  when  it  became  black.  I  may  mention  that  I 
develope  with  the  oxalate  of  iron  developer.  Can  you  give  me  any  reason 

for  my  failure?” - In  reply:  This  is  so  contrary  to  the  experience  of 

ourselves  and  friends  as  to  lead  to  the  surmise  that  the  substance  tried 
cannot  have  been  sul phite.  of  soda  at  all,  but  probably  sulphate;  or,  if  it 
has  been  sulphite  originally,  it  has  oxidised  into  sulphate. 


“  In  last  week’s  Journal  I  notice  your  reply  to  a  querist  asking  particulars 
respecting  North  Wales.  I  should  also  be  glad  to  know  what  focus  of 
lenses  for  covering  whole  plates  would  be  the  best  to  take  to  that  district. 
In  the  articles  Where  to  Go  with  the  Camera  places  are  described  a-  b  mg 
good  for  camera  work,  and  this  place  and  that  place  are  mention 
making  charming  views;  but  I  have  looked  in  vain  to  ,-ee  the  siz<-  <4 
plate  and  focus  of  lens  best  adapted  for  taking  the  view.  Unfortunately 
some  amateurs  possess  only  one  lens,  and  when  they  get  on  the  spot  find 
they  are  unable  to  take  the  view.  1  think  you  will  agree  with  me  when 
I  say  that  if,  in  the  descriptions  of  places  they  will  take  a  certain  size  '4 
plate— say  whole  plate — and  give  the  focus  of  the  lenses  used  in  tin- 
production  of  the  best  views,  the  writers  would  confer  a  benefit  on  ama¬ 
teurs  working  the  district  described. — .John  T.  Lees.” - To  this  w.- 

reply  that  such  addition  to  the  description  of  places  as  is  here  suggested 
is  really  unnecessary;  for  if  a  photographer  will  provide  himself  with  a 
very  small  equipment  of  lenses — one  of  which  has  a  focus  nearly  equal 
to  the  length  of  the  plate  employed,  and  another  somewhat  longer  in 
focus  —  he  will  bo  prepared  for  almost  every  emergency  as  regards 
included  subject.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  size  of  plate,  but  one  of  rela¬ 
tion  of  foci  of  lenses  to  the  plate,  no  matter  what  its  dimensions 
may  be. 

Primula  writes: — “I  am  about  to  deliver  a  popular  lecture  on  photo¬ 
graphy  to  the  children  and  teachers  of  a  Sunday  school  with  which  1  am 
connected,  and  would  feel  greatly  indebted  if  you  inform  me  what 
light  I  should  use  in  order  to  take  a  photograph  from  the  life  in  tie- 
course  of  my  lecture.  Not  having  any  experience  of  the  lime  light 
I  would  greatly  prefer  the  employment  of  any  other  means  <4  illumina¬ 
ting  my  sitter.” - In  reply:  The  best  light  for  such  a  purpose  as  the 

one  described  is  that  emitted  from  magnesium.  No  preparation  orga> 
bags  are  required.  The  metal  is  ignited  and  burns  brilliantly.  It  may, 
however,  be  necessary,  and  it  certainly  will  be  desirable,  to  make  ample 
provision  for  getting  rid  of  the  fumes  emitted  from  the  incandesc<  nt 
metal.  “  Primula”  should  make  a  careful  and  thorough  rehearsal  of  Un¬ 
intended  experiment  previous  to  the  evening  on  which  he  intend-  to 
lecture,  and  he  will  thus  ascertain  by  personal  experience  the  precise 
quantity  of  magnesium  required  to  give  light  sufficient  to  impress  an 
image  on  a  gelatine  plate.  If  from  any  cause  our  correspondent,  from 
necessity  or  choice,  cannot  employ  the  magnesium  light,  he  may  obtain 
a  light  of  great  actinic  power  by  the  admixture  of  one  part  of  sulphide 
of  antimony  and  two  parts  of  sulphur  with  six  parts  of  nitrate  of  potash. 
These  ingredients  must  be  powdered  separately  when  dry,  and  then 
thoroughly  mixed.  When  ignited  this  gives  a  light  of  surpassing  bril¬ 
liancy.  ^ 


(&u\jan$c  Column. 

I  will  exchange  a  half-plate  short-focus  lens,  a  5  x  4  box  camera  and  lens. 
Wanted,  a  cabinet  burnisher,  interior  and  exterior  backgrounds,  or  what 
offers  ?— Address,  E.  Herdsman,  Pier,  Whitby. 

I  will  exchange  a  superior  whole-plate,  bellows-body  camera,  a  10  X  8  raj  i  i 
symmetrical  (Ross),  two  fine  backgrounds,  a  cartt  rolling-press,  ftc.,  f  >r 
a  Ross’s  No.  2  cabinet  lens,  or  a  Dallmeyer's  3b. — Address,  A.  Cop>kv, 
Sudbury,  Suffolk. 

I  will  exchange  a  midget  camera,  with  four  lenses  aud  two  slide-.  for 
taking  twelve  midget  pictures  in  four  positions,  nearly  as  good  as  new, 
by  (Marion),  cost  £7  14s.,  for  anything  useful. — Address,  \>  .  \> .  \\  inter, 
Alexandra  Rooms,  Midland-road,  Derby. 

I  will  exchange  a  half-plate  repeating-back  camera,  a  half-plate  lens,  a 
tripod  stand,  a  carte  rolling  press,  a  12  X  10  copying  camera,  and  three 
years’  vols.  of  The  British  Journal  ok  Photography.  W  anted, 
accessories. — Address,  W.  B.,  32,  Stoke-road,  Guildford. 

I  will  exchange  Dallmeyer’s  No.  2a  patent  cabinet  lens,  three  and  ahalf 
inches  diameter,  for  Dallmeyer’s  No.  on  lens;  also  Dallmoyers  N.«.  1 1  \ 
patent  cabinet  lens,  two  and  three-quarter  inches  diameter,  for  Dall¬ 
meyer’s  13  x  11  rapid  rectilinear. — Address,  C.  J.  Hopkins,  Hampden 
House,  Epsom. 

I  will  exchange  a  harmonium,  with  ten  stops  knee  swell,  two  ;-l>  <4 
reeds,  ebonised  stop  board,  in  polished  case  value  £20.  \\  anted,  In  <  12. 
whole-plate,  or  9x7  portable  camera,  with  double  swing-back  and  all 
recent  improvements,  Harrison's  head-rest,  folding  tnpod,  backgrounds, 
printing-frames,  or  anything  useful  in  photography.— Address,  1HH 
Wensleydale  Photographic  Studio,  Ley  burn,  \orkslnre. 


Jlttslmrs  to  Comsponbritts. 

£3T  Correspondents  should  ncrer  write  on  loth  sides  of  the  paper. 
Photocraphs  Registered. — 

William  Pankhurst  Marsh,  Norfolk  Cottage,  Bognor.  —  Th  ro 

taneous  Photographs  of  Esplanade  and  Sands  at  Bognor.  1  '•<  J  h>- - 
graphs  of  the  Goodwood  Racecourse. _ 

J.  and  A.  J.  Hopkins. — Received  too  late  for  this  week. 

F.  Wright. — The  apparatus  in  question  is  not  an  article  of  commerce  at 
least  in  this  countiy. 

R.  L.  M.—  No  relative,  so  far  as  we  know— certainly  not  what  may  be 
termed  a  very  near  relative,  at  anyrate. 
j,  G.  G.-The  gentleman  you  name  uses  plates  nearer  to  twenty  inch* « 
than  of  quarter-plate  dimensions.  For  other  replies  see  J 
Queries, 
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E.  H.  I), — Your  letter  has  been  forwarded.  We  shall  be  most  happy  to 
meet  you  when  you  are  in  our  neighbourhood. 

T.  H.  S. — See  in  Our  Editorial  Table  for  notices  of  handbooks  or  manuals 
for  beginners.  We  have  no  preference  for,  and  never  recommend  any, 
special  one. 

A.  Z.  and  Nemo. — These  correspondents  have  not  complied  with  our  rule 
by  enclosing  their  names  and  addresses ;  hence  their  queries  remain 
unanswered. 

K.  F. — Any  of  the  formulae  given  in  our  Almanac  for  the  last  three  or  four 
years  may  be  employed.  You  will,  perhaps,  get  on  better  by  employing 
a  slow  emulsion  in  your  first  experiments. 

Inquirendo. — Several  plans  have  been  suggested  for  reducing  over-printed 
pictures ;  but  the  best  remedy  in  practice  is  to  tear  up  the  prints  and 
make  fresh  ones.  It  is  best  and  most  satisfactory  in  the  long  run. 

A.  H.  I. — There  is  no  question  that  if  the  plate  were  not  thoroughly 
washed  the  developing  action  would  proceed,  to  some  extent,  while 
it  was  soaking  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  which  might  increase  the  in¬ 
tensity  slightly. 

G.  Hollingsly, — The  advantage  of  trimming  the  prints  prior  to  toning  is 
that  you  economise  gold.  Bear  in  mind  that  if  the  dark  edges  remain 
they  will,  of  course,  be  toned  the  same  as  the  picture,  and,  possibly,  con¬ 
sume  more  gold  than  the  image. 

P.  S. — Unless  you  possess  one  of  the  graduated  screens  actually  prepared 
by  Mr.  Warnerke  for  use  with  his  sensitometer  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  draw  any  line  of  comparison  between  your  own  results  and  those  of 
others.  The  mere  possession  of  a  phosphorescent  tablet  means  nothing — 
if  you  made  it  yourself,  perhaps  less. 

Quarter-Plate. —Any  firm  who  makes  a  speciality  of  enlargements  will 
do  the  work  for  yon,  but  we  doubt  if  they  can  supply  the  diagram  in  one 
piece  ;  it  would  probably  have  to  be  joined.  Would  it  not  answer  your  l 
purpose  to  project  the  image  of  the  transparency,  by  means  of  a  magic 
lantern,  on  to  a  screen  and  then  trace  it  with  crayons? 

W.  S, — The  best  plan  of  preventing  the  collodion  plate  drying  during  hot 
weather  is  to  place  a  wet  cloth  at  the  bottom  of  the  camera  during  the 
exposure.  A  somewhat  thick  collodion,  made  with  a  porous  pyroxyline, 
will  also  help  matters  considerably,  as  such  a  collodion  has  less  tendency 
to  dry — or,  at  least,  to  produce  stains — than  one  made  with  a  horny 
sample. 

Freund. — The  result  is  quite  as  it  should  Ire.  The  effect  of  adding  barium 
nitrate  to  the  ferrous  sulphate  is  to  bring  about  an  interchange  of 
elements,  ferrous  nitrate  remaining  in  solution  while  insoluble  barium 
sulphate  is  precipitated,  and  should  be  removed  by  filtration.  Acidify 
with  acetic  acid,  and  employ  in  the  usual  manner.  This  developer  was 
highly  recommended  at  one  time. 

Puzzled. — You  are  using  a  lens  of  far  too  short  focus.  Instead  of  replacing 
your  seven-inch  focus  objective  by  one  of  five  inches,  you  would  have 
done  better  to  have  changed  it  for  one  of  ten  or  twelve  inches  focus. 
Your  argument  that  because  the  five-inch  lens  is  a  more  powerful 
magnifier  than  the  seven-inch  it  should  render  the  object  on  a  larger 
scale  in  the  camera  is  based  upon  a  complete  misapprehension  of  the  laws 
of  optics. 

A  Novice  in  Printing. — The  “marbled  stains”  on  the  piece  of  paper 
enclosed  arise  from  you  having  floated  it  upon  the  sensitising  bath  while 
it  had  a  scum  upon  its  surface.  If,  after  floating  a  few  pieces  of  paper, 
you  allow  the  solution  to  stand  in  the  dish,  in  a  short  time  a  scum 
forms  upon  the  surface.  This  must  always  be  removed  by  drawing 
a  strip  of  blotting-paper  over  it ;  otherwise  you  will  always  be  troubled 
with  the  markings. 

Canary.— -1.  The  yellow  precipitate  you  complain  of  is  sulphur — the  result 
of  the  decomposition  of  the  sodium  hyposulphite  by  the  acid.  Acid  should 
never  be  added  to  the  hypo,  ;  it  is,  indeed,  better  to  purposely  render 
it  very  slightly  alkaline. — 2.  The  “  new  fixing  agent,”  as  you  describe  it — 
sodium  thiosulphate. — is  only  our  our  old  friend  hypo,  in  a  new  garb.  The 
correct  modern  name  for  the  salt  you  know  as  sodium  hyposulphite  is 
sodium  thiosulphate. 

James  Henderson. — Your  room  will  certainly  be  improved  for  portraiture 
if  you  increase  the  size  of  the  side  window  as  you  propose  ;  also,  by  the 
addition  of  a  top  light — say  extending  half  way  across  the  roof  and  the 
same  length,  or  a  little  longer  than  that  at  the  side.  The  cause  of  the 
heavy  shadows  in  the  portraits  sent  is  that  you  have  not  managed  what 
light  you  at  present  possess  to  the  best  advantage.  Read  the  series  of 
articles  on  Portraiture  for  Amateurs,  which  appeared  in  our  volumes  for 
1882-83.  These  will  afford  you  much  useful  information. 

W.  S. — The  spots  are  by  no  means  easy  to  be  accounted  for.  If  the  mounts 
had  been  printed  with  bronze  powder  we  should  at  once  have  attributed 
the  spottiness  to  particles  of  the  bronze  on  the  front  of  the  cards.  How¬ 
ever,  this  may  still  be  the  cause.  Have  you  any  mounts  printed  with 
bronze  about  your  mounting  room  ?  or  have  any  been  passed  through  the 
rolling-press  at  the  time  these  were  rolled,  through  which  particles  of  the 
powder  might  have  adhered  to  the  rollers,  and  so  caused  contamination  ? 

If  not,  the  most  likely  suggestion  is  that  there  is  something  deleterious 
in  the  mountant  you  have  employed.  ! 

Forrester. — 1.  There  is  no  satisfactory  method  of  reducing  a  negative 
which  has  been  intensified  with  mercury. — 2.  The  small  spots  are,' in  all 
probability,  due  to  the  negative  being  insufficiently  washed  after  intensi¬ 
fication  ;  hence  contact  with  the  silver  paper  has  caused  the  spots.  The 
plan  you  have  pursued  in  mercurial  intensification  will  not,  per  se,  pro-  i 
duce  spottiness ;  that  is  caused  by  the  silver  in  the  paper. — 3.  All  things  I 
being  equal,  no  difference  should  exist  between  the  exposure  of  the  two  j 
lenses.  It  may  happen,  however,  that  from  a  difference  in  the  tint  of 
the  glass  one  instrument  will  be  somewhat  more  rapid  than  the  other.  J 


'L  G.  Lewis. — The  “cut-out"  appearance  «»f  the  pnrtiait-  b  ,]Ul. 
background  being  placed  too  close  to  the  figure.  Arrange  it  bo 
shall  be  three  or  four  feet  from  the  sitter  and  tin-  t-ffeU  will  be  far 
Never  mind  its  being  out  of  focus— all  the  better. 


iiiE  Late  Mr.  J.  L.  Lane. — We  regret  to  have  to  auuouu< 
decease  of  this  gentleman,  so  long  identified  with  the  man u fact, 
cameras  and  other  photographic  requisites.  Although  long  a  m 
from  illness,  the  deceased  retained  to  the  last  the  clearness  of  jud: 
and  intellect  which  lie  always  possessed  in  a  remarkable  degree 
the  19th  ult.  he  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  died  on  the  29th,  “ 
years  and  honours."  The  funeral  took  place  at  Norwood  Ceuiefc 
Tuesday  last.  We  understand  that  the  business  will  be  earned 
his  sons,  under  the  style  of  “J.  L.  Lane  and  Sons.”  On  the  latt. 
for  some  time  devolved  the  conduct  of  the  business  during  til- 
illness  of  the  senior  Mr.  Lane, 

Mounting^  Prints  on  Muslin.  —  At  a  recent  meeting  o 
Rochester  (New  York)  Photographic  Society,  Mr.  .1.  M.  Fox  g.n 
following  account  of  his  method  of  mounting  prints  on  cloth, 
said: — “After  trying  many  experiments  in  double  mountii 
muslin  I  have  adopted  the  following  method  :--I  prepare  several 
of  cloth  at  a  time  by  sizing  with  starch,  and  always  keep  a  roll  of 
hand  ready  for  use.  While  damp  the  cloth  is  stretched  not  too  ti 
on  a  frame  and  sized  plentifully  with  warm  starch  paste  made  r 
thin,  and  spread  on  evenly.  Where  large  quantities  of  muslin  an 
perhaps  tenter  bars  might  he  employed  to  advantage  for  strtf 
W  lieu  dry  cloth  is  cut  to  the  size  required  before  mounting,  allot- 
being  made  for  the  expansion  of  the  prints,  if  the  starch  for  moii 
he  used  while  warm  (which  1  think  is  preferable),  it  should  be  as  st 
can  be  conveniently  spread  on  the  print,  for  the  reason  tiiat  it  will  ex 
the  cloth  less  and  dry  quicker.  From  the  moment  the  first  print  toi 
the  cloth  dispatch  is  important ;  therefore  both  prints  are  first  pa 
one  being  laid  aside  ready  to  lie  picked  up  quickly.  The  first  pri 
rubbed  down  with  a  hand-roller,  which  can  be  done  more  expedite 
than  with  the  hands.  When  the  second  print  is  properly  lai 
the  side  there  is  less  occasion  for  haste,  and  rubbing  down  by  ha 
preferable  ;  because,  although  the  roller  does  the  work  perfectly  o 
first  print  mounted,  it  is  liable  to  leave  air-bubbles  in  rolling  < 
the  second  one.  To  avoid  hubbies  in  the  liand-rubbing  the  st: 
should  be  towards  the  middle  of  the  print,  and  not  in  every  dire 
from  the  centre.  When  the  mounting  is  completed  the  print: 
placed  between  papers  and  covered  immediately  with  several 
of  cloth  of  sufficient  weight  to  keep  them  in  place.  To  facil 
drying  they  may  be  aired  after  an  hour  or  two  and  placed  betwcei 
papers  and  again  covered  with  the  cloth.” 
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Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician 
For  three  Weeks  ending  August  G,  1884. 
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ALBUMEN  IN  GELATINE  EMULSIONS. 

4th  regard  to  the  persistent  clotting  which  occurs  when  silver 
i  rate  is  added  to  even  a  thick  solution  of  gelatine  containing 
oumen,  the  result  may  be  pretty  safely  laid  down  to  the  coagula- 
t  n  of  the  albumen,  and  not  to  the  formation  of  albumenate  of 
iver;  that  is  to  say,  if  albumen  could  be  introduced  into  the 
uulsion  in  such  a  form  that,  while  still  capable  of  combining 
ismically  with  silver  salts,  it  remained  uncoagulable  either  by 
uir  action  or  by  heat  or  alcohol,  then  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
;  emulsion  of  silver  albumenate  would  be  removed. 

There  is  no  obvious  reason  why  albumenate.  of  silver  should 
ecipitate  in  a  coarser  state  than  bromide,  chloride,  or  iodide; 
leed,  from  the  nature  of  the  compound  it  would  seem  to  offer  the 
ospect  of  being  more  easily  diffused  in  a  condition  of  extreme 
leness  in  a  viscous  solution  than  any  of  the  inorganic  silver  com- 
unds.  We  know,  moreover,  that  albumen  can  be  mixed  with 
latine  to  form  a  clear  solution  so  long  as  the  temperature  remains 
low  a  certain  point ;  but  immediately  it  is  raised  sufficiently  high 
cause  coagulation,  the  objectionable  want  of  homogeneity  is  pro- 
iced.  Hence  we  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  coagula- 
m,per  se,  that  has  to  be  guarded  against. 

One  of  the  first  suggestions  that  presented  itself  was  the  forma- 
bn  of  the  albumenate  separately,  and  its  subsequent  addition  to 
le  emulsion  in  alkaline  solution  ;  but  this  plan  was  at  once  rejected 
a  trial.  In  fact,  it  soon  became  clear  that,  in  order  to  preserve 
le  conditions  which  are  necessary  to  the  preparation  of  a  successful 
aaulsion,  there  must  be  no  complications  arising  from  the  presence 
f  foreign  matters.  It  was  needful,  therefore,  to  seek  for  some 
leans  of  modifying  the  character  of  the  albumen  itself. 

Few  of  our  readers  require  to  be  told  that  albumen  exists  in  tne 
Ruble  and  insoluble  conditions.  It  exists  in  the  former  state 
aturally,  but  is  changed  to  the  latter  by  the  application  of  heat,  by 
he  action  of  alcohol,  and  by  a  very  large  number  of  metallic  salts 
nd  the  mineral  acids.  This  change  is  known  as  “  coagulation,’ 
.nd  upon  it  depends  the  chief  value  of  albumen  in  its  industrial 
.pplication.  For  our  purposes,  however,  we  have  to  endeavour  to 
ivoid  coagulation  by  altering  the  character  of  the  albumen. 

It  is  not  needful  to  go  into  the  whole  chemistry  of  this  inte- 
•esting  substance,  nor  to  detail  the  remarkable  series  of  reactions 
t  exhibits  under  various  conditions.  We  shall  confine  ourselves 
merely  to  one  or  two  methods  of  treatment  which  seem  to  offer  the 
chance  of  bending  it  to  our  purpose. 

We  have  said  that  soluble  albumen  is  converted  to  the  insoluble 
form  by  heat  and  by  the  action  of  the  mineral  acids.  These  condi¬ 
tions  may,  however,  be  nearly  exactly  reversed.  Thus,  acetic, 
citric,  tartaric,  phosphoric,  and  most  of  the  organic  acids  fail  to 
produce  any  precipitate  in  dilute  solutions  of  albumen  ;  but  if 
added  to  concentrated  solutions  the  whole  solidifies  to  a  jelly, 
which  may  be  freed  from  excess  of  acid  by  washing.  This  jelly 
possesses  properties  the  reverse  of  ordinary  albumen.  It  is  solid 
in  the  cold,  but  becomes  liquid  when  heated,  and  again  sets  into  a 
jelly  as  it  cools  just  as  gelatine  does.  It  is  not  coagulated  by 
alcohol — indeed  is  partly  soluble  in  that  liquid — and  it  may  be 
boiled  without  coagulation. 


Unlike  ordinary  soluble  albumen,  however,  this  solution  is  pre¬ 
cipitated  by  weak  alkalies  and  by  solutions  of  the  neutral  salts  of 
the  alkali  metals.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  metallic  .-ai's 
which  coagulate  soluble  albumen  fail  to  produce  any  precipitate 
with  the  warm  solution  of  this  jelly. 

The  non-coagulability  of  this  substance  by  heat  would  seem  to 
render  it  specially  applicable  for  use  in  emulsions  that  have  to  be 
boiled,  while  the  fact  of  its  setting  upon  cooling  forms  another 
recommendation  in  its  favour ;  still  another  is  the  circumstance 
that  when  once  dried  it  becomes  insoluble,  so  that  films  containing, 
this  altered  albumen  would  be  particularly  hard  and  suitable  for 
use  in  hot  climates.  But  its  easy  decomposition  by  neutral  and 
comparatively-inert  salts  renders  it  probable  that  its  utility  would 
be  very  limited  in  the  ordinary  methods  of  emulsification,  as  both 
the  alkaline  bromides  and  the  nitrates  produced  by  double  de- 
comp>osition  would  precipitate  it  in  a  more  or  less  flocculent  form, 
and  most  probably  in  such  a  state  as  to  render  the  emulsion  worth¬ 
less.  For  these  reasons  we  have  not  yet  experimented  with  this 
curious  substance,  but  mention  it  as  being  a  possible  means  «>f 
employing  albumen. 

We  have,  however,  obtained  some  tolerably  satisfactory  results 
with  a  similar  preparation,  though  it  would  be  premature  to  sav 
much  at  this  stage  of  our  experiment.  We  may,  however,  venture 
to  assert  that  it  is  extremely  easy  to  make  a  gelatino-albutueno- 
emulsion  in  which  the  albumen  may  be  present  in  almost  any 
desired  proportion  in  chemical  combination  'with  the  silver  salts — 
an  advance  on  our  previous  experiments  that  we  could  scare-  y 
have  hoped  to  attain  a  short  time  back.  We  have  as  yet  not  had 
time  to  adjust  the  proportions  of  the  various  materials  so  as  to 
make  a  good  working  formula,  but  we  may  hope  to  do  so  soon. 
Meanwhile,  we  give  a  general  sketch  of  the  modus  operand i  in 
order  that  those  of  our  readers  who  choose  to  do  so  may  take  up 
this  line  of  experiment. 

If  the  white  of  an  egg,  just  as  it  comes  from  the  shell,  be  beaten 
and  allowed  to  settle  and  then  treated  with  a  strong  solution  of 
caustic  potash  it  is  transformed  into  a  tough,  gelatinous  mass, 
which  may  be  broken  up  and  washed  in  cold  water  until  free  fr-cn 
alkali.  The  proportion  of  alkali  we  have  employed  has  been  sixty 
grains  of  potassium  hydrate  (dissolved  in  two  drachms  of  water  to 
each  ounce  of  albumen.  Add  this  gradually  to  the  albumen,  stirring 
very  thoroughly,  as,  if  added  too  rapidly,  the  gelatinous  mass 
becomes  so  stiff  and  unmanageable  as  to  cause  considerable  loss. 
Allow  the  action  to  continue  for  a-quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then 
pour  off  the  solution  and  wash  rapidly  in  several  changes  of  water  ; 
finally,  break  up  the  mass  into  small  pieces,  and  wash  in  runi  n  g 
water  in  a  canvas  bag  for  some  hours. 

The  result  at  ordinary  temperature  is  a  firm,  gelatinous  sul  n.  ••• 
closely  resembling  clear,  swelled  gelatine.  If  it  be  exposed  u  t!  o 
temperature  of  boiling  water,  over  a  water  bath,  it  slowly  liquet  es. 
and  remains  permanently  liquid  on  cooling.  The  jelly  may  be 
dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  from  this  solution  it  is  ag 
precipitated  by  ether,  still  retaining  its  original  properties.  Otg  nic 
acids  precipitate  it  in  a  form  insoluble  in  water,  either  hot  or  cold, 
but  soluble  in  excess  of  acid.  With  nitrate  of  silver  it  forms  a  fine, 
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white  precipitate— -presumably  silver  albumenate — which  darkens 
rapidly  to  a  full  black  in  sunshine. 

If  a  certain  proportion  of  this  jelly  be  heated  with  gelatine  until 
completely  dissolved,  the  soluble  haloids  and,  subsequently,  the 
silver  nitrate  added,  an  emulsion  is  formed  possessing  all  the  smooth¬ 
ness  of  the  finest  gelatine  emulsion,  and  possessing  the  additional 
property  of  darkening  rapidly  to  a  full,  strong  tint  on  direct 
exposure  to  light. 

For  the  reasons  we  have  given  we  make  no  attempt  at  stating  a 
formula,  but  place  the  matter  in  our  readers’  hands  ready  for 
experiment. 

In  our  article  last  week,  page  497,  twelfth  line  from  the  bottom, 
for  “  bromine  absolver”  read  “  bromine  absorber.” 

- — . — - - 

VIGNETTING  FRAMES. 

A  vignetting  attachment  to  a  printing-frame  exhibited  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Associa¬ 
tion  is  believed  to  possess  certain  features  which  may  render  the 
details  of  its  construction  of  value  to  some  of  our  readers. 

Its  principle — that  of  universal  adjustment — has  been  recognised 
for  many  years ;  not  only  so,  but  certain  applications  of  the 
principle  have  formed  subjects  of  patents,  and  have  already  elicited 
our  encomiums  on  account  of  their  ingenuity.  In  this  special 
example  of  carrying  out  the  principle  the  materials  are  of  such  a 
nature,  and  the  workmanship  so  very  easily  effected,  as  to  render  its 
construction  a  matter  which  will  fall  within  the  powers  of  any  one 
whose  mechanical  skill  does  not  even  extend  beyond  the  rudi¬ 
mentary  stage.  This  vignetter  is,  in  its  precise  form,  of  American 
origin,  and  is  stated  to  emanate  from  a  photographer  bearing  the 
Chinese  cognomen  of  “Singhi.” 

A  light  wooden  frame  is  fashioned  so  as  to  fit  over  the  printing- 
frame,  much  in  the  same  way  as  a  cap  fits  upon  the  hood  of  a  lens, 
and  with  a  similar  degree  of  tightness.  A  little  glue,  aided  by  a 
few  brads,  suffices  to  keep  the  frame  together.  Attached  to  one 
side  of  this  frame  is  a  cover  formed  of  a  very  thin,  hard,  brown 
millboard  of  about  the  thickness  and  consistency  of  a  cardboard 
mount  of  good  quality  for  cabinet  portraits.  It  is  highly  calendered, 
and  is  known  in  the  paper  trade  as  “glazed  board.”  A  sheet  of 
this  forms  the  cover  of  the  frame,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  glue 
or,  as  in  that  which  we  examined,  a  half  dozen  small  brass  tacks. 
In  this  cover  is  an  aperture  of  dimensions  corresponding  to  that  in 
the  printing-frame,  whether  whole-plate,  half-plate,  or  any  other 
size.  When,  therefore,  this  framed  cover  is  placed  upon  the  printing- 
frame  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  negative  from  being  printed 
full  out  to  the  margin.  But  glued  to  each  end,  and  on  the  face  of 
the  cover,  is  a  strip  of  the  same  millboard  one  inch  in  width, 
having  a  slip  underneath  throughout  half  its  breadth  so  as  to 
provide  accommodation  for  another  sheet  of  board  intended  to 
slide  underneath  these  guides,  like  the  rising-front  of  a  camera. 
This  sliding  sheet— the  motion  of  which  is  across  the  frame— also 
has  in  it  an  aperture  of  the  same  dimensions  as  that  in  the  fixed 
or  foundation  piece  ;  and  it,  too,  is  fitted  with  strips  like  the 
other  for  the  reception  of  still  another  sliding  piece.  In  this 
case,  however,  they  are  placed  in  the  longitudinal  direction  of 
the  aperture — not  across  it,  as  in  the  previous  one.  Now,  it 
will  be  obvious  that  if  another  sheet  of  millboard,  containing 
an  aperture,  be  made  to  slide  in  this  latter  piece,  it  will  be 
possible  by  the  two  motions,  longitudinal  and  transverse,  to  bring 
such  aperture  directly  opposite  any  part  of  the  negative.  But  the 
principle  of  universal  application  is  carried  still  further.  One  of 
the  longitudinal  sliding  pieces  is  fitted  with  guiding  strips  so  as 
t )  permit  of  still  smaller  slides  being  employed,  and  these  may  con-  , 
tain  oval,  square,  circular,  or  pear-shaped  apertures,  placed  in  any 
desirable  position  and  of  even  the  smallest  dimensions. 

When  covered  with  tissue  paper,  or  when  printing  in  the  shade 
without  such  covering,  the  vignetting  of  a  figure  is  effected  with 
the  greatest  accuracy.  The  adjustments  are  quickly  made,  and  if 
the  operator  have  not  a  mask  of  the  precise  form  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  a  particular  portrait,  one  may  be  made  by  either 
cutting  an  aperture  in  a  slip  of  paper  and  fixing  it  with  gum  to  one 


of  the  cardboard  slides,  or  by  aid  of  a  crayon  stump  and  black 
chalk  a  Way  mouth  vignetting  paper  may  be  extemporised. 

This  is  a  convenient  form  of  vignetting  mask,  introduced  in  the 
summer  of  1872  by  the  late  Mr.  John  D.  Waymouth,  of  NuiLea, 
near  Bristol,  consisting  of  a  sheet  of  thin  and  transparent  paper 
printed  black  all  over,  except  in  the  centre,  in  which  is  a  clear 
aperture  of  one  or  other  of  the  numerous  forms  employed  in 
vignetting — this  aperture  having  graduated  edges  to  form  the 
vignette.  As  the  whole  stock  was,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Way  mouth 
purchased  by  a  gentleman  in  the  south  of  London,  there  are  no 
genuine  Waymouth  vignetting  papers  now  to  be  had  ;  but  their  pre¬ 
paration  is  not  attended  with  any  difficulty.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  obtain  a  sheet  of  opaque  paper  of  any  kind,  cut  in  it  an  aperture 
a  little  longer  than  the  vignette  desired,  paste  over  it  a  small  sheet 
of  tissue  paper,  and  with  the  crayon  stump  or  a  bit  of  black  chalk 
to  carry  in  the  opacity  gradually  from  the  margin  of  the  tissue- 
paper  towards  the  centre,  leaving  a  portion  there  quite  clear. 
There  being  now  no  restriction,  moral  or  legal,  upon  its  manufac¬ 
ture  or  employment  (although  when  first  brought  out  twelve  years 
ago  Mr.  Waymouth  had  his  invention  protected  by  a  three  years’ 
registration),  there  is  no  reason  why  some  enterprising  lithographer 
should  not  manufacture  these  papers  in  this  country  its  well  as  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  where,  we  learn  from  contemporary 
transatlantic  journals,  one  person  at  least  manufactures  and  supplies 
them  to  the  public.  But  all  this  is  by  the  way,  so  we  return  to  our 
vignetting-frame. 

If  the  vignetting-frame  be  pushed  closely  down  upon  the  print¬ 
ing-frame  this  action  will  ensure  the  vignetting-mask  being  situated 
at  a  definite  distance  from  the  negative.  But  it  may  happen  that  a 
still  greater  distance  might  be  desirable,  in  order  to  obtain  an 
enhanced  degree  of  softness  in  the  vignetting.  This  is  secured  by  a 
method  the  simplicity  of  which  will  approve  itself  to  everyone.  A 
band  of  elastic  tape,  attached  to  the  vignetting-frame  at  each  end  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  pass  round  the  printing-frame,  secures  both  of 
these  together,  and  by  means  of  a  square  perforation  near  the  ends  of 
the  former  it  is  possible  to  insert  between  the  two  frames  a  square 
stick,  the  point  of  which  is  wedge-shaped  for  facility  of  entrance. 
This  effects  an  increase  of  the  distance  between  the  vignette-mask 
and  the  negative  to  an  extent  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  stick. 
By  these  means  the  vignetting  may  be  either  made  gentle  or 
abrupt. 


GREASE  IN  GELATINE. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  workers  in  every  branch  of  photography 
in  which  gelatine  is  concerned  know  quite  well  it  is  rarely  that  any 
two  samples  of  this  material  can  be  procured  commercially  which  are 
identical  in  their  characteristics,  although  they  may  have  been  made 
by  the  same  manufacturer — unless,  indeed,  which  is  seldom  the  case, 
they  happen  to  be  actually  out  of  the  same  batch  or  making.  These 
remarks,  be  it  understood,  do  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
better  class  of  gelatines  by  English  makers,  for,  as  a  rule,  they 
are  far  more  uniform  in  their  character  than  are  those  of  foreign 
makers. 

Unfortunately,  however,  English  gelatines  are  not  so  well  adapted 
for  many  photographic  purposes  as  are  the  better  qualities  of  conti¬ 
nental  gelatines.  The  latter,  generally  speaking,  are  harder  and  less 
soluble  than  the  former,  which  renders  them  far  more  suitable  where 
toughness  and  insolubility  is  an  absolute  necessity,  particularly  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  Apart  from  the  want  of  uniformity  in 
composition,  foreign  gelatines  are  liable  to  produce  certain  spots 
and  pits  in  the  film,  which  are  far  too  familiar  to  dry-plate  workers. 
It  frequently  happens  that  those  samples  which,  in  other  respects, 
may  be  most  suitable  are  those  which  give  the  greatest  amount  of 
trouble  with  regard  to  pits  and  spots.  It  may  not  be  so  generally 
known  that  pits,  like  those  on  dry  plates,  are  always  formed  in  the 
film,  if  a  similar  sample  of  gelatine  be  used  in  the  collotype  process; 
and  here  they  cause  spots  on  the  impressions  when  taken  from  the 
plates.  If  a  pitting  sample  of  gelatine  be  employed  in  the  carbon 
process — either  for  transfer  paper  or  tissue — it  gives  equal  trouble ; 
for  what  in  a  film  formed  in  a  horizontal  position  (as  on  a  dry  plate 
or  a  collotype  plate)  would  be  a  pit  becomes  what  is  technically 
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called  a  “bleb,”  formed  thus:— As  the  paper  leaves  the  solution  the 
pit  forms,  aud,  as  the  paper  is  for  a  short  time  in  a  vertical  position, 
the  pit  elongates  and  causes  a  tear -shaped  mark  of  thinner 
coating. 

Various  theories,  as  all  our  readers  are  aware,  have  been  promul- 
j  gated  to  account  for  these  peculiarities — one  of  which  is,  that  they 
have  their  origin  in  grease.  But  the  grease  theory  will  not  account 
for  all  the  spots  met  with.  Evidently  there  are  spots  and  spots, 
and,  until  gelatine  makers  will  take  photographers  more  into  their 
confidence,  and  let  them  into  a  few  of  their  “  trade  secrets,”  we 
fear  we  shall  still  be  troubled  with  uncertainty,  as  the  manufac¬ 
turers  do  not  thoroughly  understand  the  photographer’s  requisites, 
even  if  they  could  meet  them.  Incidentally  we  may  here  mention 
that  some  of  the  worst  samples  of  spotty  gelatine  we  have  had  to 
deal  with  were  labelled  as  being  specially  prepared  for  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes. 

There  is  no  question  whatever  that  for  every  purpose,  photo¬ 
graphic  or  otherwise,  for  which  gelatine  is  employed  grease  must 
always  be  more  or  less  an  evil.  The  questions  very  naturally 
suggest  themselves  as  to  how  the  grease  is  introduced  into  the 
gelatine,  and  if  it  be  not  possible  to  eliminate  it.  Grease  may, 
and  probably  does,  exist  in  two  forms  :  one  in  which  it  is  incor¬ 
porated  with  the  gelatine  in  its  manufacture— possibly  from  small 
particles  of  fat  on  the  hides,  bones,  or  sinews  from  which  it  is 
made  ;  the  other  in  which  it  exists  on  the  surface  only,  acquired 
after  the  gelatine  has  been  made — in  all  probability  from  the  nets 
or  wires  upon  which  it  is  dried  being  slightly  greased,  to  prevent 
its  adhering,  or  maybe  from  the  machinery  used  in  cutting  it  into 
flakes  or  shreds. 

The  elimination  of  grease  from  gelatine  is  by  no  means  the  easy 
matter  that  it  may  appear,  particularly  when  it  is  incorporated 
with  the  gelatine  itself.  One  of  the  plans  suggested — and  it  is  one 
that  might  be  supposed  would  answer — is  to  add  to  the  gelatine 
ammonia  or  other  alkali  in  small  quantity,  with  a  view  of  con¬ 
verting  the  grease  into  soap,  and  so  render  it  innocuous.  On  putting 
this  suggestion  to  the  trial  of  practice  it  has  proved  to  be  ineffectual, 
as  it  fails  entirely  to  eliminate  the  greasy  matter  when  it  is  in¬ 
corporated  with  the  gelatine,  though  it  may  answer  to  an  extent 
when  it  is  on  the  surface  only.  Another  plan  which  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  is  to  precipitate  the  gelatine  from  its  solution,  wash  the 
precipitate,  and  then  redissolve.  Theoretically  this  plan  should 
answer,  but  in  practice  it  does  not  produce  satisfactory  results.  In 
one  or  two  experiments  with  this  method  we  have  been  successful, 
but  in  others  we  have  failed  completely.  In  fact,  one  sample  thus 
treated  proved  to  be,  with  regard  to  pits,  about  the  worst  we  have 
ever  met  with. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France  the 
subject  of  the  elimination  of  grease  from  gelatine  formed  a  topic 
for  discussion.  This  arose  out  of  a  suggestion  of  Herr  Vogel’s  to 
wash  the  gelatine  in  two  or  three  changes  of  distilled  water.  Why 
this  treatment  should  remove  grease  we  fail  to  see,  and,  at  the 
meeting  referred  to,  the.  fact  that  it  did  so  was  denied.  If  the 
grease  exist  only  on  the  surface  it  can,  however,  generally  be 
completely  removed  by  washing  the  gelatine  with  either  ether  or 
benzole.  Several  samples  that  we  have  experimented  upon,  which 
pitted  badly  before,  after  this  treatment  gave  a  film  as  free  from 
spots  or  pits  as  could  be  desired.  But  this  plan  fails  entirely  when 
the  grease  is  diffused  through  the  substance  of  the  gelatine. 

The  only  plan  which  has  proved  effectual  in  our  hands  under  all 
circumstances  is  that  of  clarifying  the  gelatine  with  albumen,  as 
described  in  our  columns  quite  recently.  With  it  we  have  made  a  great 
number  of  experiments,  and  we  have  never  met  with  a  single  failure. 
But  whether  it  will  answer  under  every  condition,  in  the  presence 
of  the  vagaries  of  gelatine,  it  is  too  much  to  hazard  an  opinion.  Now, 
having  to  clarify  or  otherwise  treat  a  gelatine  before  it  can  be 
successfully  employed  is  undoubtedly  troublesome  and  inconvenient. 
In  practice  it  is  far  more  convenient  and  economical  in  the  long  run 
to  discard  an  unsuitable  gelatine  than  to  attempt  to  doctor  it  before 
it  can  be  used.  There  are  samples  to  be  met  with  wdiich  do  not 
require  any  such  treatment;  but,  as  we  have  said  before,  they 
cannot  be  relied  upon  at  the  time  of  purchasing. 


Unfortunately,  at  present  we  are  as  much  at  the  mercy  of  the 
gelatine  manufacturers  as  we  are  of  the  photographic  paper-makers, 
and  must,  perforce,  be  content  with  what  they  supply  and  make 
the  best  of  it.  As  a  practical  hint,  we  may  say  the  best  plan  of 
obtaining  a  reliable  article  is  to  procure  a  small  quantity  of  different 
samples,  try  them,  and,  when  one  is  found  which  works  satisfactorily, 
to  secure  a  sufficient  quantity  to  last  a  considerable  time,  as  gelatine 
does  not  deteriorate  by  keeping,  provided  it  be  kept  in  a  dry 
place.  This  plan,  if  it  be  adopted,  will  save  much  trouble  and 
anxiety,  and,  it  may  be  mentioned,  is  one  frequently  pursued  by 
large  consumers.  One  firm  we  are  aware  of,  who  manufacture 
dry  plates,  found,  a  short  time  back,  an  exceptionally  good  sample 
for  their  purpose  in  the  market,  and  secured  the  whole  making, 
amounting  to  many  hundredweights,  congratulating  themselves  by 
so  doing  that  for  a  considerable  time  to  come  they  would  be  free  from 
all  anxiety— at  least  with  regard  to  the  character  of  then*  gelatine. 

- - 

PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  PHYSIOLOGICAL  OPTICS. 
Photographers  do  not  differ  from  others  in  wishing  to  possess  the 
mens  sana,  in  corpore  sano ;  but,  though  doubtless  all  of  them 
thoroughly  believe  in  their  enjoyment  of  the  former,  the  possession 
of  the  latter,  so  far  as  regards  that  organ  alone  which  now  interests 
us,  the  eye,  is  by  no  means  common.  We  pointed  out  last  week 
how  desirable  it  was  for  every  photographer,  working  as  he  does 
under  trying  conditions  of  light,  to  make  use  of  spectacles  or  adopt 
other  optical  assistance  rather  than  strain  his  eyes  in  the  slightest 
degree  in  endeavouring  to  discern  details  of  his  work  which  are 
rather  beyond  his  ocular  powers. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  capabilities  of  the  eye:  it  may  be  inte¬ 
resting  to  note  that  the  results  of  a  large  number  of  examinations 
show  that  a  minority  of  persons  possess  healthy,  normal  eyes. 
Thus,  twenty-eight  per  cent,  possess  the  peculiarity  described  by 
us  last  week  as  existing  in  one  of  our  contributors,  though  not  to 
the  same  extent — we  refer  to  the  unequal  power  of  the  eyes  ; 
and  seven  per  cent,  find  the  reading  of  the  small  type  termed 
“diamond”  beyond  their  capacity  altogether,  thus  clearly  showing 
that  one  man  out  of  every  fourteen  could  not  focus  accurately 
without  some  kind  of  lens  to  assist  him. 

It  has  been  roundly  asserted  of  late  years  that  the  strain  put  upon 
the  eyes  of  school  children  and  students  is  causing  a  gradual  deterio¬ 
ration  in  the  present  generation ;  but  the  statistics  we  have  referred 
to  show  that  such  is  not  really  the  case,  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
from  the  age  of  ten  upwards  to  forty  a  slight  improvement  takes 
place.  The  Rev.  T.  K.  Preston,  of  Marlborough  College,  has  made 
a  large  number  of  examinations  of  the  boys  and  found  that  the  eyes 
of  more  than  one-half  of  them  were  astigmatic  to  a  greater  or  leas 
extent,  and  that  this  particular  quality  increased  with  age.  It  is 
evident  that  anyone  whose  eyes  were  so  defective  could  easily 
arrive  at  a  false  judgment  as  to  the  qualities  of  a  lens  under  exami¬ 
nation  unless  certain  precautions  were  taken. 

This  part  of  the  subject  is  too  large  to  enter  upon  fully  in  our 
pages,  though  we  may  be  induced  at  some  future  time  to  give  a  few 
examples  or  diagrams  which  would  enable  anyone  to  test  for 
himself  the  exact  power  of  his  own  eyes.  Meanwhile  we  advise 
those  of  our  readers  who  should  visit  the  “  Ilealtheries  to  find  out 
the  Anthropometric  Laboratory,  where  will  be  found  every  con¬ 
venience  for  testing  eyes  accurately  and  scientifically,  and  with 
skilled  assistance  to  aid.  Several  hundreds  of  examinations  have 
already  been  made,  constituting  a  valuable  addition  to  the  accumu¬ 
lated  store  of  facts,  in  addition  to  satisfying  a  laudable  curiosity— 
or,  perhaps,  we  should  say  a  legitimate  desire  for  information. 

Among  other  data  the  kind  of  colour-blindness  and  the  degree  t" 
which  the  visitor's  defect  extends  may  be  ascertained  without 
difficulty,  this  peculiarity  especially  being  one  not  readily  dis¬ 
criminated  without  special  means  at  hand.  It  exists  in  many 
persons,  some  of  whom  are  known  to  have  been  quite  ignorant 
of  it  almost  through  life.  We  could  instance  the  case  of  a  colour¬ 
blind  gentleman  who  was  educated  as  an  artist,  passed  through 
school  and  college  in  ignorance  of  his  defect,  and  did  not  disoov<  r 
it  till  he  had  arrived  at  manhood.  We  could  point  out  ait* 
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o-entleman  who  is  so  entirely  colour-blind  that,  on  a  recent  occa¬ 
sion,  he  could  not  discover  any  difference  between  the  colour  of 
blood  and  a  piece  of  blue  wrapping-paper.  There  are  individuals 
who  have  a  generally  imperfect  power,  of  greater  or  less  extent,  of 
discriminating  colours,  and  others  whose  defect  of  power  lies  in 
certain  directions  only.  Thus,  there  is  green  blindness,  red  blind¬ 
ness,  and  violet  blindness — each  of  which  naturally  is  to  be  per¬ 
ceived,  not  alone  in  the  examination  of  objects  so  coloured,  but  in 
all  hues  and  tints  of  which  it  forms  one  of  the  constituent  elements. 

The  actual  percentage  of  colour-blind  male  subjects  out  of  over 
fourteen  thousand  examined,  all  classes  mixed,  is  4T6 — that  is,  about 
one  person  in  every  twenty-five  is  colour-blind  ;  but  of  a  smaller 
number  of  females  the  percentage  was  '4 — that  is,  one  in  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty.  Members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  bad  the  largest 
proportion  of  colour-blind,  5'9  being  the  proportion. 

VvTth  all  these  facts  before  us  it  becomes  matter  beyond  doubt  when 
the  question  of  dark-room  illumination  and  the  visibility  under  diffe¬ 
rent  lights  of  certain  tests — printed  matter,  and  soforth — is  being  dis¬ 
cussed,  that  there  is  every  probability  that  some  of  those  who  take 
part  iu  it  are  deficient  in  the  colour  sense  to  a  certain  extent,  and  so 
are  incompetent  to  give  an  opinion  of  any  value  to  photographers 
whose  eyesight  is  normal.  Probably,  if  the  most  vigorous  tests 
possible  were  carried  out,  it  might  be  found  that  very  few  people 
indeed  bad  eyes  perfectly  perceptive  of  all  colours.  We  ourselves, 
at  the  moment  of  writing,  while  feeling  that  we  possess  the  power 
of  colour  perception  to  an  acute  degree,  are  conscious  of  a  distinct 
difference  in  the  quality  of  light  as  perceived  by  the  right  or  left 
eye  ;  but  to  be  able  to  note  such  minute  differences  requires  both 
the  power  to  receive  and  the  training  to  observe  such  nuances. 

As  we  have  said,  we  recommend  everyone  who  possibly  can  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  Anthropometrical  Laboratory  at  the  Health  Exhibition  to 
learn  for  himself.  For  those  who  cannot  we  strongly  recommend  the 
purchase  and  perusal  of  a  little  work  lately  published  by  Churchill, 
embodying  tffi1  recommendations  of  the  Anthropometrical  Commis¬ 
sion  of  the  British  Association,  altered  and  improved  in  this,  the 
second  edition,  by  the  editor,  Mr.  Chas.  Roberts,  F.R.C.S.  The 
work  is  entitled  The  Detection  of  Colour-Blindness  and  Imperfect 
ytdrn,  >  4  u  contains  a  variety  of  carefully  printed  diagrams  and 
t  .  .thling-  the  qualities  of  long  and  short  sight,  acuteness 
.  a>  igmatism,  &c.,  to  be  ascertained.  At  the  end  of  the 
.  a  rktd  on  to  the  last  page,  will  be  found  a  set  of 
d  in,  wools,  arranged  in  series  upon  a  given  plan,  so  that 
ot  colour- iiiindness  and  its  kind  can  be  readily  tested, 
ri  ally,  we  say  that  the  publishing  price  is  only  five 
i  ■>,  >’  readers  will  not  think  we  are  recommending  a  large 

-  i  bcure  to  satisfy  the  gratification  of  a  desire  for  knowledge, 

n  r  it  be  termed  laudable  curiosity  or  thirst  for  information. 


fHE  ample  programme  issued  thus  far  in  advance  of  the  opening  of 
the  International  Inventions  Exhibition,  which  is  to  form  the  third 
of  the  series  inaugurated  last  year  with  the  “  Fisheries,”  and  con¬ 
tinued  this  year  by  the  “  Healtheries,”  gives  promise  that  it  will 
be  at  least  as  interesting  and  popular  as  its  predecessors.  In 
photography  especially,  which  is  honoured  by  having  a  group  to 
itself,  we  have  particular  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  there  will  be  a  full  response. 
One  noticeable  feature  is  the  total  absence  of  the  almost  ante¬ 
diluvian  notions  which  generally  mark  the  official  arrangements  in 
connection  with  photography  at  such  exhibitions.  •  Here  all  is  fresh 
and  modern,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  useful. 


The  editor  of  the  American  Monthly  Microscopical  Journal  gives  a 
very  fully-detailed  method  for  treating  alcoholic  solution  of  shellac 
to  get  rid  of  the  well-known  thick  opaque  magma  which,  by  the 
ordinary  method  of  treatment,  is  so  difficult  to  filter  out.  We 
have  often  pointed  out  that  shellac  contains  certain  matters 
not  entirely  soluble  in  spirit,  and  that  the  part  which  is  soluble 
is  not  simply  one  homogeneous  substance,  but  is  a  mixture.  J 
The  important  question  arises— “  Does  the  process  of  freeing  the  I 
solution  from  its  insoluble  accompaniment  in  any  way  interfere 
with  soluble  constituents?”  Experience  alone  can  determine, 
and  it  would  be  advisable  to  put  the  matter  to  the  test.  The 


instructions  are  as  follow  : — To  prepare  the  cement  obtain  fro 
the  paint  shop  a  quantity  of  shellac  and  good  varnish,  oj  j,j 
pare  it  by  dissolving  common  shellac  in  alcohol,  li  is  well  to  n 
five  or  six  ounces  of  the  varnish,  as  there  will  be  consideral  i 
shrinkage  of  volume  during  the  process.  Place  the  varni 
in  a  bottle,  which  should  not  be  more  than  two-thirds  full,  and  a 
to  it  about  a  quarter  of  its  volume  of  naphtha  or  petroleum  spii 
In  our  recent  operations  we  used  gasoline,  which  happened  to  be 
band,  with  satisfactory  results.  Put  in  the  cork  and  shake  well 
order  to  thoroughly  mix  the  two  liquids.  Let  the  mixture  .stand 
few  minutes,  and  shake  it  again,  repeating  the  operation  two 
three  times.  Then  let  the  bottle  stand  undisturbed  fur  twel 
hours,  or  as  much  longer  as  convenient.  The  naphtha  will 
found  in  a  layer  above  the  shellac  containing  the  Hocculent  matt, 
which,  being  insoluble  in  cold  water,  renders  the  ordinary  solutio 
of  shellac  turbid,  while  the  alcoholic  solution  beneath  will 
perfectly  clear.  With  the  aid  of  a  syphon,  extemporised  by  means 
a  piece  of  rubber  or  glass  tube,  the  clear  shellac  may  be  drawn  > 
from  beneath  the  naphtha. 


There  seems  to  be  a  probability  that  the  metal  iridium,  whi. 
from  its  peculiar  properties  of  extreme  hardness  and  power 
resistance  to  all  chemical  agents,  would  be  of  great  value  fur  mat 
technical  purposes,  may  be  rendered  capable  of  being  worked  wi 
no  very  great  difficulty.  Mr.  Holland  discovered,  some  time  sin. 
when  engaged  in  working  the  stylographic  pen,  that  when  the  met 
was  heated  to  a  white  heat  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  ph< 
phorous  it  could  be  brought  to  a  state  of  complete  fusion,  so  that  [ 
might  be  cast  into  any  desired  shape.  There  are  many  difficult! 
in  the  way  of  its  extended  use,  not  the  least  of  these  being  that 
obtaining  it  in  quantity.  It  is  said,  however,  to  be  stored  in  t 
vaults  of  the  Imperial  Mint  of  Russia,  the  dealing  in  iridium  beii 
prohibited  in  that  country  owing  to  the  damage  which  particles 
iridium  gave  rise  to  the  dies  used  for  gold  coins,  as  the  metal  • 
so  hard  as  to  cause  the  minute  grains  to  indent  and  deface  ti 
hard  steel  dies.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  coatinl 
of  iridium  by  electroplating,  but  with  no  very  consideralj 
success,  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  any  solution  capable 
dissolving  the  metal.  At  present  iridium  is  used  for  the  kni 
edges  of  chemical  balances,  for  which  purpose  it  is  steadily  sill 
planting  agate.  It  is  utilised  for  the  hypodermic  syringe  of  t 1 
surgeon,  contact  points  of  electric  apparatus,  and  a  variety  of  otb 
purposes  where  durability  is  an  object  of  importance.  It  iu; 
easily  be  seen  bow  useful  it  could  be  made  for  photograph! 
purposes.  A  burnisher  faced  witli  iridium  would  get  rid  of  one  \ 

I  the  great  difficulties  of  that  popular  machine — the  liability  of  ti 
I  burnishing  edge  to  become  scratched  from  the  action  of  sin; 
particles  of  grit  acting  during  the  burnishing  operations,  the  str 
having  become  softer  through  repeated  heatings. 


The  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  has  clos< 
its  offices  in  this  country,  its  organising  officers  being  en  route  f 
Canada.  Most  of  the  members  and  associates  will  also  now  be 
their  way,  as  the  inauguration  meeting  takes  place  on  the  27th  ii> 
Our  readers  will  join  us  in  wishing  all,  particularly  our  pho 
graphic  fi'iends,  a  safe  and  pleasant  voyage. 


With  the  thermometer  registering  92°  in  the  shade,  as  had  late 
been  recorded,  the  fortunate  voyagers  across  the  water  will  1 
envied  by  their  scorched  and  baked  compatriots  who  are  doing  the 
“level  best”  to  take  a  good  negative  with  the  mercury  at  the  top  ■ 
the  thermometer  tube.  Such  tropical  heat  has  not  been  experience 
for  sixteen  or  seventeen  years,  and  it  behoves  all  employers  to  loo 
to  every  possible  arrangement  for  the  comfort  of  their  printers  an 
other  assistants  being  carried  out.  Perhaps  we  should  say  arrang' 
ments  for  minimising  the  discomfort;  for  no  one  has  had  “  comfort 
for  some  time  past.  _ 

Everyone  may,  at  anyrate,  congratulate  himself  upon  the  almo; 
total  disuse  of  collodion  for  portraiture.  Temperature  92°  Fal) 
and  ether  vapour  would  have  been  too  utterly  insupportable.  * 


The  question  of  what  to  drink  to  assuage  the  tormenting  thin 
whicli  is  experienced  by  dark-room  and  printing-room  hands  is  ver! 
important.  The  danger,  quite  apart  from  other  grounds,  to  thj 
photographer  of  using  alcoholic  liquids  has  been  pointed  out  man 
times  by  us,  and  we  strongly  advise  that  they  be  not  used.  A  weL 
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known  photographer  of  our  acquaintance-one  wise  works— tells  us 
that  nothing  is  more  suitable  than  a  mixture  of  soda  water  and 

milk.  _ 

On  the  1st  instant  several  new  regulations  in  connection  with  the 
Patent  Act  of  1883  came  into  force.  In  the  case  of  patents 
granted  before  the  Act  a  patentee  who  had  paid  the  prescribed  fee 
l  of  £50  before  the  end  of  four  years  from  the  date  of  his  patent 
may,  in  lieu  of  the  prescribed  fee  of  .£100  payable  before  the  end 
of  seven  years  from  such  date,  pay  the  following  annual  fees  : — 
Before  the  end  of  the  seventh  year  from  the  date  of  the  patent, 
£10;  eighth  year,  £10;  ninth  year,  £10  ;  tenth  year,  £15; 
eleventh  year,  £15  ;  twelfth  year,  £20  ;  and  thirteenth  year,  £20. 


We  lately  alluded  to  M.  Montigny’s  weather  prophecies,  and 
further  details  of  his  views  are  to  be  found  in  a  little  pamphlet 
just  published  at  Brussels.  Mr.  W.  Spring  had  determined  that  the 
colour  of  pure  water  in  great  bulk  is  blue,  and  on  this  fact 
M.  Montigny  grounds  his  system.  The  luminous  rays,  he  argues, 
traversing  the  air,  charged  with  large  quantities  of  pure  water,  are 
necessarily  tinged  with  the  blue  colour  of  this  medium.  The  excess 
of  blue  in  the  scintillation  of  the  stars  thus  becomes  an  almost 
certain  means  of  predicting  rain.  This  theoretic  conclusion  cor¬ 
responds  with  the  results  of  his  observations,  continued  for  several 
years  past,  in  the  appearance  of  the  stellar  rays  in  connection  with 
the  state  of  the  weather.  During  the  few  months  of  fine  weather 
in  the  present  year  blue  has  been  much  less  conspicuous  than  in 
the  corresponding  months  of  the  previous  period  since  1876,  when 
wet  weather  prevailed.  It  also  appears  that  green,  which  had 
always  coincided  with  clear  skies  during  the  five  years  before 
1 1876,  has  recently  again  become  predominant.  Hence,  as  we  have 
said,  he  draws  the  inference  that  a  cycle  of  wet  weather  has 
terminated,  and  that  one  characterised  by  a  more  normal  condition 
'  of  weather  may  be  anticipated. 

- — 

THE  LATE  JABEZ  HUGHES. 

Our  readers  will  be  concerned  to  hear  that  death  has  once  more 
been  at  work  in  our  ranks,  the  victim  on  this  occasion  being  Mr. 
Jabez  Hughes,  who  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  veritable 
fathers  of  photography.  A  protracted  and  painful  illness,  the 
crisis  having  apparently  passed,  caused  the  deceased  to  visit  Harro¬ 
gate  for  change  and  recuperation ;  but  after  a  very  brief  stay  he 
was  ordered  home  by  the  doctors.  Complications  set  in,  and,  after 
fighting  the  disease  to  the  last,  Mr.  Hughes  succumbed  on  Monday 
morning,  the  immediate  cause  of  death  being  dropsy. 

The  last  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Hughes  appeared  in  public  was 
at  the  funeral  of  his  friend  the  late  H.  Baden  Pritchard,  that  being 
the  first  time  he  had  ventured  from  home  for  a  period  of  three 
months.  His  condition  and  appearance  were  then  the  subject  of 
general  remark. 

i  As  we  write  we  learn  that  the  funeral  is  fixed  for  Thursday,  14th 
'  inst.,  at  Abney  Park  Cemetery,  so  that  when  these  lines  are  pub- 
!  lished  the  ceremony  will  have  already  taken  place. 

In  our  next  number  we  shall  give  a  portrait  of  the  deceased 
gentleman,  together  with  a  full  notice  of  his  long  connection  with 
photography. 

- - - 

RETOUCHING  FOR  AMATEURS. 

The  production  of  portraits  is  a  favourite  pastime  of  amateur 
photographers  at  the  present  time,  and  is  likely  to  remain  so, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  department  of  portraiture  is  the  only 
photographic  one  in  which  amateurs  have  little  or  no  chance 
of  competing  with  professionals. 

The  work  certainly  has  a  charm  of  its  own  ;  and,  even  if  the 
amateur  can  admit  to  himself — which  he  rarely  will — that  his  por¬ 
traits  are  not  by  any  means  happy  reproductions  of  his  friends,  and 
attempt  to  put  portraiture  on  one  side  altogether,  his  friends  are  not 
likely  to  permit  him  to  do  so.  They  will  pester  him  to  “  take  their 
likenesses,”  and  he  is  persuaded  to  do  so,  although  he  knows 
well  that  little  thanks  are  likely  to  be  given  him  for  the  lugubrious 
productions  which  cost  him  so  much  trouble.  He  is  handicapped  in 
two  ways:  he  has  at  least  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred 
no  studio,  and  he  has  no  knowledge  of  the  art  of  retouching. 

With  regard  to  the  first  part  of  the  difficulty  :  it  may  be  said  that 
there  are  certain  styles  of  portraiture  which  can  be  produced  quite 
as  well,  as  regards  roundness  of  lighting,  in  an  ordinary  room  as  in  a 


studio,  if  due  consideration  be  given  to  the  use  of  reflectors,  and  so- 
fortb.  With  regard  to  the  second  it  may  be  said  that  a  certain  skill 
in  retouching  is  acquired  without  very  much  labour  if  only  the 
amateur  know  how  to  set  about  it. 

Of  the  elaborate  modelling  now  so  universally  practised  by 
professional  portraitists  I  intend  to  say  nothing,  nor  to  enter  into 
the  question  as  to  whether  it  is  a  commendable  procedure  or  not. 
It  is  in  the  present  day  very  much  spoken  and  written  against 
by  those  who  do  not  practise  it.  Possibly  there  i>  something  of 
the  “sour  grapes”  in  these  muttering*,  the  decriers  of  the  pi 
being,  I  believe,  always  unable  to  perform  it  themselves. 

There  is  great  difficulty  for  an  amateur  in  getting  any  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  method  of  going  about  such  rudimentary  retouching  as 
lie  is  likely  ever  to  become  an  adept  at.  I  believe  that  this  diffi¬ 
culty  arises  from  the  fact  that  all  those  who  have  given  instructions 
in  retouching  are  themselves  great  adepts  at  the  work,  and  that 
those  who  are  very  skilled  in  any  manipulative  art  have  great  dilli- 
culty  in  communicating  their  methods  to  beginners,  because  they 
cannot  bring  their  minds  and  hands  back  to  the  helpless  state  [with 
regard  to  the  particular  art)  in  which  they  were  when  they  first 
commenced. 

I  remember  once  reading  an  article  on  the  subject  of  retouching, 
doubtless  by  an  able  retoucher,  in  which  he  remarked  that  “a 
stipple  could  be  produced  in  many  ways;  for  example,  by  making 
little  crosses  or  dots  with  tints.  ’  These  may  not  be  the  exact  words, 
but  they  convey  his  meaning,  and,  heavens  !  how  senseless  the 
ing  must  have  been  to  most  amateurs — myself  among  the  number. 

For  the  reason  indicated  I  have  thought  that  it  might  be  of  use 
— at  least  to  some — if  there  were  given  some  account  of  the  rudi¬ 
mentary  retouching,  which  any  amateur  may  easily  acquire  with 
a  little  practice,  by  one  who  certainly  has  not  attained  to  any  such 
excellence  as  to  justify  him  in  being  unintelligible  to  beginners. 

We  will  take  a  very  common  case.  A  portrait  has  been  pro¬ 
duced,  and  the  artist,  gazing  upon  it,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  a  gem  of  art  were  it  not  for  those  few  spots — possibly  duo 
to  a  defect  in  the  plate,  but  more  probably  to  some  incipient 
freckles  in  the  face  of  the  original  which  ai’e  almost  invisible  to  the 
eye,  but  which,  on  account  of  their  yellowish  colour,  come  out  on 
the  print  with  startling  distinctness — were  it  not  that  one  or  two 
slight  and  almost  imperceptible  lines  on  the  forehead  have  come 
out  like  the  lines  of  care  on  the  face  of  an  old  man,  were  it  not 
that  the  diagonal  lines  passing  from  the  corners  of  the  eyes  to  the 
cheek  appear  much  more  marked  than  they  do  in  nature,  and 
were  it  not  that  there  is  a  slight  patchiness  here  and  there. 
The  probability  is  that  the  picture  would  not  be  a  “geui  "  were 
all  these  defects  removed,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  would  be  a 
favourable  portrait;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  amateur  should 
not  remove  them. 

All  that  is  necessary  in  the  way  of  apparatus  is  something  to  act 
as  a  retouching  desk,  a  suitable  lead  pencil,  and  some  “  medium  to 
give  the  pencil  a  bite  on  the  film.  If  the  amateur  have  any  skill  in 
carpentry — even  a  very  little — he  may  make  a  dish  for  himself ; 
if  not,  he  may  buy  one  very  cheaply.  The  object  of  the  dish  is 
as  all  know,  to  hold  the  negative  in  a  good  position,  whilst  it 
shades  the  light  from  the  operator’s  head,  the  operator  looking 
through  the  negative  on  to  a  sheet  of  white  paper  or  a  mirror 
according  to  the  density  of  the  first  mentioned. 

As  for  a  pencil  for  the  simple  retouching  to  be  performed,  any 
good  H  or  HH  drawing-pencil  will  do  well  enough.  The  point 
must  be  kept  very  sharp.  I  have  tried  many  “retouching  mediums,” 
but  have  found  none  of  them  to  give  a  better  tooth  than  is  given 
by  a  drop  of  turpentine  applied  to  the  varnished  film  and  w<  rked 
till  dry  either  with  the  finger  or  a  piece  of  chamois  leather  over  the 
part  to  be  operated  upon. 

When  all  is  ready  it  is  best  to  begin  upon  the  spots,  as  these  arc 
by  far  the  easiest  to  eradicate.  It  is  well  to  have  a  proof  at. hand 
to  refer  to.  The  pencil  is  applied  gently  to  the  spot  and  is  lightly 
worked  in  a  circular  direction.  The  transparent  portions  will 
gradually  disappear.  Great  care  is  necessary  to  press  bat  lightly 
or  the  varnish  is  likely  to  be  scratched  and  the  whole  labour  of 
retouching  will  be  lost — the  only  thing  to  be  done  when  a  scratch 
has  been  made  being  to  dissolve  off  the  varnish  and  to  proceed 
anew.  If  the  spot  be  a  very  dark  one — dark  on  the  print,  trans¬ 
parent  on  the  negative — a  softer  pencil  may  be  used. 

Perhaps  the  marks  next  to  spots  the  most  easy  to  eradicate  or 
reduce  in  prominence  are  lines.  The  pencil  is  simply  carefully 
wmrked  along  these.  Even  greater  care  is  required  in  this  case  than 
in  the  case  of  dots  to  avoid  scratching  the  varnish. 

The  lines  which  fall  obliquely  from  the  inner  corners  of  the  eyes, 
and  also  at  times  from  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  now  require  atten- 
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lion.  They  should  be  softened  and  shortened,  but  should  not  be 
eradicated  altogether,  or  an  unnatural  result  will  be  produced.  To 
do  this  we  begin  at  the  outer  extremity  of  each  line  where  it  blends 
itself  imperceptibly  with  the  rest  of  the  face.  Here  we  work  very 
gently  in  a  circular  or  spiral  direction  or  in  short  strokes  parallel 
with  the  direction  of  the  line.  We  thus  cause  the  lower  end  of  it 
to  entirely  disappear,  and  working  gradually  upwards  reduce  the 
transparency  of  the  whole  of  it,  being  careful  to  have  an  even 
gradation  of  density  in  such  of  the  line  as  is  allowed  to  remain. 
Somewhat  the  same  process  may  be  applied  to  the  lines  under  the 
eyes,  if  these  have  come  out  darker  than  they  ought  to  do.  In 
this  case  the  pencil  is  worked  in  short  curves,  the  same  as  those  of 

the  lines.  . 

Rather  more  difficult  than  the  operations  which  I  have  described 
is  that  of  a  more  or  less  general  mottled  appearance  of  the  face.  We 
are  very  liable  to  overdo  our  work  in  this  case,  and  merely  to  sub¬ 
stitute  for  portions  too  transparent  others  too  opaque,  giving  a 
worse  appearance  than  before  we  commenced.  To  avoid  this  we 
must  work  very  lightly.  It  is  well  to. begin  at  one  “corner  ’  of  the 
face  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  such  a  term)  and  gradually  to 
work  over  the  whole.  Thus  we  may  begin  at  the  upper  left-hand 
corner.  We  again  work  with  the  pencil  in  small  circles  or  in  short 
lines  ;  and,  whilst  doing  so,  we  must  be  particularly  careful,  as  we 
proceed,  now  and  then  to  look  at  the  general  effect  which  we 
are  producing  from  a  greater  distance  than  that  at  which  we 
are  working.  If  we  do  not  do  this  we  will  probably  substitute 
patchiness  on  a  large  scale  for  the  same  on  a  small  scale. 

The  amateur  who  has  acquired  by  practice  the  power  to  eradicate 
the  defects  which  I  have  mentioned  will  find  that  he  is  capable  of 
improving  his  portraits  to  a  very  great  extent.  He  may  possibly 
aspire  somewhat  higher,  and  may  wish  to  modify  the  too  abrupt 
transition  from  high  light  to  shadow  which  is  so  liable  to  appear  in 
photographic  portraits,  especially  those  taken  in  an  ordinary  room. 
To  do  this  is  much  more  difficult  than  to  perform  all  that  has  been 
already  described. 

It  is  necessary  before  commencing  it  to  remove  all  patchiness. 
After  this  the  pencil  is  worked  very  lightly  in  sweeping  lines,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  direction  of  the  boundary  of  light  and  shadow.  The 
first  few  attempts  at  retouching  are  likely  to  be  failures.  This  need 
not,  however,  in  any  way  dishearten  the  beginner.  The  negative  is 
not  spoiled  because  it  has  been  badly  retouched.  It  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  apply  a  drop  or  two  of  turpentine  to  the  part  and  to  wipe  it 
with  a  piece  of  chamois  leather,  when  ali  trace  of  retouching  will  be 
removed  and  the  process  may  be  recommenced.  W.  Iv.  Burton. 


with 


I  had, 


both  top  and  bottom  to  accommodate  the  figure.  This,  it  iuj„| 
require  the  removal  of  very  fine  pieces,  involved  the  necessity  p 
greater  skill  with  the  diamond  than  1  felt  1  was  justified  in  expectin' 
The  question  then  simply  became — “One  diamond  cut  and  i.,., 
tives  requiring  special  frames,  or  two  to  three  diamond  cuts  ;ni 
their  risks,  and  power  to  buy  extra  frames  at  am  time 
having  to  wait  for  their  making.” 

I  chose  the  former  and,  J  think,  the  better  of  the  t  wo. 
course,  to  wait  after  my  order  for  frames  was  sent  in  to  allow  f 
its  being  executed,  as  it  was  utterly  improbable  that  the  si/.-  w,,,, 
be  stocked  anywhere;  but  there  was  very  little  inconvenience,  ai  ! 
the  delay,  thanks  to  the  energy  of  the  maker,  was  only  s!i_'lit. 
ordered  such  quantities  as  were  likely  to  suffice  for  all  possible  r- 
quirements,  even  in  a  push  of  business.  The  size  is  more  cm 
venient  in  everyway  than  quarter;  and,  whenever  1  come  an  oas  tl  I 
pile  of  disused  printing-frames  of  the  old  seven  and  a  half  size, 
by  no  means  regret  the  expense  incurred  by  relegating  them  to  t|  I 
lumber  department  and  filling  their  place  with  lighter  and  nim 
convenient  frames. 

In  storing  them  there  was  a  very  considerable  gain.  I  had  up  i1 
that  time  kept  my  negatives  on  grooved  shelves,  open  back  anj 
front  to  the  air,  one  seven  and  a-half  negative  reaching  from  ha- 
to  front.  Such  shelving  is  expensive  to  put  up,  and,  in  addition, 
considerable  space  is  occupied  by  comparatively  few  negatives;  hi 
by  using  the  long  quarter-plate  it  became  possible,  by  planting 
narrow  lath  upon  the  grooving,  to  place  two  negatives  in  one  pa 
of  grooves,  one  series  from  one  side  and  the  other  from  the  otln 
side  of  the  shelving.  Those  of  my  readers  who  adopt  a  similar  pL 
will  be  well  aware  of  its  advantages,  the  same  shelf  space  containii 
at  least  double  the  number  that  the  old  ones  could  hold  of  tl! 
seven  and  a-quarter  size.  This  gain  I  still  further  increased  1 
placing  the  negatives  in  lengthwise  instead  of  upright,  thus  givin 
me  a  gain  of  an  inch  and  a-half  in  every  row — an  amount  tli;| 
would  allow  room  for  two  or  three  extra  shelves  in  the  low- 
negative-storing  chambers. 

For  dividing  my  half-plates  into  two  I  simply  employ  a  small  boar 
with  a  lath  nailed  on  to  the  left  end,  a  couple  of  pins  being  let  inti 
the  board  at  top  and  bottom  to  serve  as  guide  for  the  straight-edg-i 
The  negative  is  pressed  against  the  lath,  the  rule  is  slipped  again.- 
the  pins,  and  the  diamond  cut  is  given  with  certainty. 

Finally:  I  may  .say  that  I  do  not  make  any  claim  for  novelt1 
in  the  system  I  describe.  I  have  merely  given  it  with  a  hope  tli 
it  may  contain  hints  for  anyone  who  is  about  to  establish  a  stmliq 
or  may  be  contemplating  a  change  in  the  size  of  his  carle  anj 
cabinet  negatives.  G.  Watmough  Webster. 


ON  CHOOSING  A  SIZE  FOR  CARTE  AND  CABINET 
NEGATIVES. 

In  continuation  of  this  subject,  which  I  discussed  a  fortnight 
ago,  I  have  now  to  describe  the  method  I  adopted  for  carte  nega¬ 
tives  and  their  storage.  It  may  be  remembered  that  I  alluded  to 
the  change  I  made  in  my  system  of  sizes  selected  and  storage  of 
negatives  on  account  of  the  increased  convenience  in  working  cartes 
and  cabinets  on  one  size  of  plate,  coupled  with  lessened  cost  of  the 
new  size  and  capabilities  of  diminishing  the  weight  of  the  gradually- 
increasing  stock  of  store  negatives,  which,  as  I  kept  them  in  an 
upper  room,  became  a  great  responsibility  in  view  of  the  stability 
of  the  architectural  arrangements. 

Taking,  as  I  do,  two  carte  pictures  on  one  plate,  it  is  evident  that 
the  only  way  of  lessening  weight  was  by  making  two  negatives  out 
of  one  plate,  and  only  saving  one  of  the  two,  which  nowadays,  when 
all  negatives  are  retouched,  is  not  a  difficult  matter,  as  it  does  not 
often  happen  that  both  sides  of  a  double  negative  are  equally  good 
and  equally  worthy  of  being  retouched.  As  a  matter  of  fact  my 
printing-stage  was  usually  covered  with  much  useless  lumber  in 
accommodating  the  non-selected  halves  of  double  negatives. 

1  had  some  difficulty  in  deciding  how  to  cut  the  plate,  as  one 
single  cut  divided  it  into  two  pieces  half-an-inch  longer  than  the 
ordinary  “quarter-plate,”  and  the  use  of  such  a  size  would  involve 
the  making  of  special  printing-frames.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  my 
old  experience  had  taught  me  the  inconvenience  of  the  quarter- 
plate  as  a  carte  size  ;  for,  if  the  figure  or  head  were  not  very  well 
“centered”  on  to  the  plate,  it  was  difficult  to  cut  a  carte  out  of  the 
print  without  bringing  in  the  edge  of  the  negative.  Again,  too,  if 
t  decided  to  cut  the  glass  down  to  the  regulation  quarter  size  two 
cuti  with  the  diamond  were  involved  ;  and,  as  this  would  be  neces¬ 
sarily  done  by  the  printers,  I  had  a  very  natural  hesitation  at 
taking  such  a  risk — the  more  so  when  I  felt  that  occasional  need 
might  arise,  where  the  figures  were  ill-placed,  to  cut  a  small  piece  at 


ON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BACKGROUNDS. 

It  does  not  appear  that  photographers  pay  so  much  attention  ti 
the  production  of  backgrounds  as  formerly,  but  trust  more  to  tli 
stock  subjects  of  the  dealers  to  supply  their  needs.  Compare  ! 
with  the  monstrosities  of  former  times  there  is  much  improvement 
yet  many  of  the  higher  class  backgrounds  of  the  present  are  not  i  ‘ 
keeping  with  the  majority  of  sitters,  and  are  not  always  remarkahl 
for  pictorial  qualities. 

The  idea  has  often  struck  me  that  photographers  do  not  niak 
use  of  the  scenes  which  surround  them  as  they  might,  the  princip; 
reason  being,  I  suppose,  that  the  cost  of  a  specially-painted  bad 
ground  is  at  present  so  much  more  than  that  of  one  from  a  stoc- 
pattern;  yet  this  scarcely  need  be  so.  New  subjects  could  be  out 
lined  in,  and  even  painted  fully,  for  the  purpose  of  photograplii 
scenery  from  a  picture  projected  upon  the  canvas  by  means  of  tli 
lantern,  and  thus  introduce  a  great  deal  of  the  mechanical  and 
therefore,  less  costly  element  into  their  production,  by  economisin; 
the  time  of  the  artist,  who  should  still  be  a  first-rate  one  at  finishing 

It  is  probable  that  there  is  a  good  opening  for  the  man  u  factor 
of  backgrounds  from  photographers’  own  subjects  if  a  good  article 
could  be  supplied  at  only  a  slight  advance  on  that  of  the  stock  one 
The  interest  would  be  much  greater  if  a  portrait  were  taken  with  ; 
local  scene  instead  of  being  backed-up  by  something  foreign  ii 
itself  as  well  as  to  the  sitter.  The  plea  could  scarcely  be  urged  foi 
any  neighbourhood  that  there  was  nothing  suitable  for  the  purpose 
It  would,  indeed,  be  a  poor  one  which  had  no  “  beauty  spot."  li 
this  place  (Littlehampton)  there  are  several;  but  one,  in  particular 
which  exhibits  all  the  characteristics  of  the  place  in  so  highly- 
interesting  and  pictorial  a  fashion  that  one  can  almost  imagine 
Nature  to  have  specially  designed  it  for  the  purpose  of  portraiture. 
Lest  there  should  be  any  difficulty  respecting  the  point  at  wliicli 
to  place  the  sitter,  there  is  a  stump  for  mooring  ships  to  mark 
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As  the  top  of  this  is  usually  covered  by  someone  its  suitability 
apparent.  I  have  noted  similar  views  in  other  places  in  which 
;ere  has  been  nothing  “loud”  to  detract  from  them  as  accessories 
painted  in  detail.  Picturesque  street  views,  forest  scenery,  por¬ 
ous  of  old  ruins  of  abbeys  and  castles,  might  be  represented. 

The  chief  consideration  in  making  the  photograph,  and  to  avoid 
congruities  of  perspective,  will  be  to  make  up  one’s  mind  at  about 
hat  point  in  it  the  sitter’s  bust  will  appear  to  most  advantage, 
aking  that  the  point  of  sight  for  the  camera,  and  that  the  object 
that  direction  may  be  formed  on  the  focussing-screen  in  the 
cis  of  the  lens.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  slip  off  the  side  of 
picture  will  not  answer.  The  bust  of  the  sitter  being  the  point  of 
ght,  the  vanishing  point  of  the  background  picture  must  be  in  the 
me  direction,  immediately  behind.  Sufficient  attention  is  not  paid 
i  this  requirement ;  hence  the  frequency  of  pictures  in  which  the 
tter  in  respect  of  the  background  has  an  impossible  look. 

Those  photographers  who  have  slack  periods,  and  possess  a  certain 
nount  of  freedom  of  hand  (when  the  paint  brush  is  in  it),  may 
ith  the  help  of  a  sciopticon  paint  their  own.  The  introduction  of 
lis  piece  of  apparatus  reduces  the  operation  almost  to  a  mechanical 
le,  and  may  on  that  account  disgust  some  of  our  artistic  readers, 
e  that  as  it  may,  no  doubt  the  majority  are  like  myself,  who  prefer 
•  take  the  shortest  and  easiest  path,  not  being  over-anxious  to  see  how 
inch  trouble  he  can  put  himself  to,  provided  the  result  is  not  inferior. 
The  materials  required  for  oil-work  are  a  size  of  suitable  canvas, 
wooden  strainer,  a  pound  and  one  or  two  other  paint  tools,  and 
lree  or  four  pots  containing  as  many  different  grades  of  the  back- 
round  tint  of  spirit  “  flatting.” 

After  straining  the  canvas  upon  the  frame,  or  nailing  it  up  to  a 
all,  the  laying-on  of  the  ground  colour,  consisting  of  that  grade 
liich  will  prevail  as  middle  tint,  is  proceeded  with,  and  allowed  to 
ry.  The  operation  may  be  then  repeated  to  get  body  or  to  correct 
dour,  making  it  lighter  or  darker,  if  necessary.  As  this  ground 
[institutes  the  greater  part  of  the  finished  article  some  trouble 
hould  be  taken  to  get  it  quite  right.  When  thoroughly  dry  it  is 
eady  for  the  picture.  Of  this  have  a  thin  positive  and  negative, 
imilar  in  size,  to  be  inserted  and  registered  in  the  same  position  in 
he  lantern.  The  former  being  clear  in  the  lights  will  enable  the 
iainter  to  put  them  in  more  easily,  and  the  latter  having  the  same 
[iiality  of  transparency  for  the  shadows  will  give  the  same 
idvantages  in  respect  of  those.  Place  the  negative  in  the  lantern 
irst,  and  project  its  image  of  the  desired  size  upon  the  prepared 
sanvas;  then  proceed  to  sketch  in  the  picture,  and  fill  in  the  half- 
iliadows  with  the  next  lower  grade  of  colour,  taking  care,  of  course, 
mt  to  obstruct  the  light  from  the  lantern  by  your  presence  more 
Jian  you  can  possibly  help.  Do  not  overdo  this  first  painting  in 
lepth ;  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  strengthen  any  parts  that  require 
inch  treatment  when  the  lights  have  been  added.  Now  remove 
he  negative  from  the  lantern  and  insert  the  positive  in  its  place, 
io  that  its  enlarged  image  may  be  exactly  superimposed  upon  that 
d  the  negative’s,  and  paint  in  the  half-lights,  after  which  let 
laylight  in  upon  the  work,  and  “  take  stock  ”  of  it. 

If  the  operation  have  been  fairly  well  performed  the  canvas  will 
present  a  flat-looking  scene,  rather  too  dull  for  the  office  it  is 
required  to  fill.  The  heightening  of  the  lights  and  deepening  of 
shadows  may  now  be  done  with  the  remaining  lighter  and  deeper 
grades  of  tint,  and  any  rottenness  or  unevenness  in  any  part  of  the 
picture  made  firm  and  smooth.  For  cloud  and  atmospheric  effects 
a  softener  will  be  a  useful  addition  to  the  tools  employed.  The 
painting  of  a  photographic  background  will  not  be  found  a  very 
difficult  operation  if  the  most  trying  part — correctness  of  drawing— 
be  ensured  by  using  the  enlarging  lantern. 

Very  much  the  same  procedure  may  be  followed  if  the  work  be 
done  in  distemper.  The  colours  employed  should  be  rubbed  up  in 
thin  boiled  starch  and  applied  in  the  liquid  state,  or  made  up  into 
crayons  and  used  wet.  The  former  will,  however,  be  found  most 
convenient.  Lay  on  the  ground  colour  with  a  whitewash  brush, 
rub  it  well  into  the  canvas,  and  apply  a  coating  to  the  back,  if 
necessary,  to  secure  a  good,  solid  base.  When  dry,  work  over  it 
with  a  stiff  hair  brush  or  a  roll  of  coarse  rough  paper  to  reduce 
inequalities  of  surface  and  produce  uniform  deadness.  It  is  then  in 
a  condition  to  receive  the  picture. 

It  will  be  found  more  tedious  to  sketch  in  with  water-colour  or 
distemper,  because  it  does  not  flow  so  nicely  on  account  of  the  rapid 
i  absorption  of  water  by  the  ground.  There  must,  therefore,  be 
j  greater  freedom  with  the  brush  or  messiness  will  soon  be  apparent. 
Distemper,  however,  is  the  thing  for  plain  backgrounds,  effects 
of  .cloudiness  and  gradation  of  tint  being  readily  attained  by  its 
means.  As  it  has  been  repeatedly  described  in  these  pages  I  shall 
only  briefly  allude  to  it. 


I  he  square  of  canvas  is  strained  upon  a  frame  aiul  wette  h 
Various  grades  of  grey  are  then  rubbed  into  it,  according  to  their 
strength— usually  the  lightest  of  the  series  at  the  top  and  the 
darkest  at  the  bottom.  While  the  canvas  is  still  wet  a  model 
stiff  and  open-haired  brush  is  worked  in  a  circular  direction  over 
it,  likewise  commencing  at  the  top  and  working  downwards;  or,  if 
the  top  be  too  light,  it  is  worked  upwards,  always  taking  care 
to  work  gradually  out  of  the  one  into  the  other  to  avoid  cloud  ims 
of  the  wrong  kind.  When  dry  it  may  again  he  worked  over  with  a 
roll  of  rough  paper,  which  still  further  equalises,  but  has  a  tendei  y 
to  lighten,  it  in  tone.  After  these  operations,  if  it  be  still  not, 
to  one’s  liking,  it  should  be  wetted  up  from  the  back  and  powdered 
crayon  of  suitable  tint  sifted  over  those  parts  requiring  modification, 
and  worked  again  with  the  brush  to  prevent  spotliness.  Its  depth 
of  tone  can  be  altered,  or  it  may  be  freshened  up  at  any  time  by 
repeating  the  wetting.  John  IIarmp.r. 


LENSES  WORKING  AT  CROSS  PURPOSES. 

It  was  a  singular  comment  upon  the  boasted  fine  definition  gi\<  n 
by  a  photographic  objective  which  is  not  now  constructed— the 
orthoseopic  lens— that  a  mechanically-fine  example  of  one  of  these, 
of  presumably  the  largest  dimensions  yet  constructed  'the  front  h  i  s 
being  four  inches  in  diameter  and  the  maker  being  an  optician  who 
was,  if  anything,  rather  unusually  fastidious  ,  and  which  was  sub¬ 
mitted  for  examination  last  week  at  a  meeting  of  one  of  the  societies, 
should  have  been  certified  by  at  least  two  experts  by  whom  it  wa.'j 
carefully  tested  to  be  seriously  defective  as  regards  that  very 
quality  for  which  it  has  long  been  famed,  namely,  sharpness  of 
image. 

The  maker,  who  was  a  scientific  as  well  as  a  manufacturing 
optician,  had  made  a  perfect  study  of  the  conditions  under  which 
sharpness  was  obtainable  by  means  of  this  combination,  and  in  cr  n- 
sequence  of  such  study  had  written  the  only  treatise  extant  in  the 
English  language  on  the  advantages  of  this  combination.  Peizvai, 
too,  the  inventor  of  the  lens,  had  obtained  by  its  agency  such  a 
high  degree  of  definition  as  to  have  led  him  to  employ  it  as  the 
object-glass  of  a  telescope,  the  image  formed  by  its  means  b*-ii  g 
capable  of  examination  through  a  powerful  eyepiece.  Notwith¬ 
standing  all  this,  this  large  specimen  of  the  lens  in  question  w;is 
unmistakably  defective  in  the  very  quality  for  which  it  had  been 
previously  renowned.  How  could  this  be  1 

The  first  surmise  in  a  case  of  this  nature  is  that  expressed  in  the 
question — “  Were  not  the  lenses  changed  I  To  this  we  reply  that 
such  skilled,  sharp-sighted  observation  as  could  at  the  present  time 
(the  creative  factors  in  the  question  have  all  “  gone  on  !  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  a  critical  examination,  point  to  this  verdict  —that  1 1  e 
particular  lens  in  each  ceil  is  the  work  of  the  professed  maker,  and 
that  the  burnishing-in  of  the  lenses  in  their  cells  was  effected  under 
such  circumstances  as  to  leave  no  room  to  doubt  their  genuineness. 

On  second  thoughts  we  see  no  good  that  can  result  from  making 
any  mystery  of  the  paternity  of  the  lens  to  which  we  here  draw 
attention.  It  is  an  orthographic  combination  of  the  largest  dimen¬ 
sions  and  highest  pretentions,  made  by  Andrew  lb»ss  at  the  time 
when  he  was  specially  assisted  in  this  department  of  his  business  by 
his  son,  Thomas  Ross,  and  his  son-in-law,  .1.  II.  Dallmeyei  .id 
since  deceased.  To  think  that  these  haut<  noblesse  id'  optical  scii 
in  their  day  would  permit  one  of  their  productions,  in  which  so 
much  pride  was  felt,  to  go  to  the  public  in  an  imperfect  form  is 
preposterous.  How,  then,  is  this  lapse  to  be  explained  ?  Yi  e  belli  i e 
it  is  capable  of  being  explained  upon  very  simple  principles,  and  to 
do  so  is  the  object  of  this  article,  because  it  recognises  a  principle 
susceptible  of  application  to  more  lenses  either  than  this  one  <  r  any 
emanating  from  a  particular  factory. 

We  have  said  the  lenses  in  this  individual  case  were  slated  to  be 
genuine^  Having  seen  the  objective  in  question  our  own  opii 
coincides  with  this  verdict.  But  we  do  not  forget  that  <  u  <i 
occasion  a  large  portrait  lens,  by  an  eminent  maker,  was  snl  n 
for  examination,  tbe  character  given  of  it  being  one  that  was 
essentially  bad,  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  its  being  procured 
direct  from  the  maker.  Crucial  investigation  disclosed  the  fact  that 
the  front  lens  of  the  objective  complained  of  did  not  bek  ng 
series  at  all  but  to  another;  but,  as  both  were  of  the  same  di.i  met*  i 
and  set  in  cells,  the  screws  of  which  were  similar,  the  individual^* 
whom  had  been  entrusted  the  final  wiping  of  the  surfaces  with 
wash-leather  and  the  packing  of  the  lenses  in  soft  tissue  paper  had 
inadvertently  screwed  the  front  Dns  of  one  into  the  mount  of  the 
other  resulting  in  both  objectives  being  found  to  turn  ovn  1  adl\. 

To  apply  tins  to  the  case  before  us:  tins,  too.  was  the  o| 
entertained,  and  when,  by  making  an  offhaud  experimental  trial  or 
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other  fronts  of  shorter  focus  applied  to  the  same  back,  and  finding 
that  by  means  of  one  of  a  focus  several  inches  shorter  we  obtained 
magnificent  definition,  even  with  full  aperture,  we  then  knew  that 
a  change  of  some  such  nature  as  that  hinted  at  had  been  elfected. 
A  four-inch  portrait  lens  had  probably  been  allowed  to  go  forth  to 
the  world  with  a  front  far  more  powerful  than  there  was  any  occasion 
for;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  as  in  the  present  case,  a  front 
possessed  of  too  long  a  focus  to  harmonise  with  the  back  left  in  the 
mount  was  the  result  of  the  'tne'stxllicince. 

When  an  orthoscope  or  orthographic  objective  gives  imperfect 
definition,  the  probability  is  that  this  can  be  remedied  by  increasing 
the  power  of  the  front  element.  In  general  terms  the  more 
powerful  the  anterior  lens  the  more  intense  will  be  the  definition 
and  illumination  ;  but  we  do  not  allege  this  to  be  always  the 
case.  There  is  a  suitable  balance  that  must  exist  between  the 
anterior  and  posterior  combinations  in  a  lens  whether  it  be  an  ortho- 
scopic  or  a  portrait  objective.  The  back  lens  corrects  the  aberrations 
(spherically  speaking)  of  the  front  for  axial  rays,  and  also  lengthens 
oblique  pencils  so  as  to  bring  them  to  a  focus  on  a  plane  which  is  as 
near  as  possible  to  that  upon  which  the  axial  focus  falls. 

In  conclusion  :  if  a  lens  bearing  the  name  of  a  maker  of  eminence 
is  found  to  be  bad,  it  is  a  safe  inference  to  conclude  that  some 
change  has  been  made  in  its  constituents  since  the  moment  the 
maker  had  it  upon  the  “horse”  for  the  purpose  of  being  tested.  Into 
the  precise  nature  of  such  change  we  clo  not  here  enter. 


ON  ORGANIC  DYES  AND  SOME  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
USES  OF  CARMINE. 

The  relative  merits  and  demerits  of  different  classes  of  colouring 
materials,  and  of  the  solid  substances  by  which  they  are  held  in 
suspension  in  films,  will  have  to  be  experimentally  ascertained  before 
the  best  light  for  the  development  of  photographic  plates  is  obtained; 
for,  although  much  has  been  done  of  late  in  improving  the  light  of  the 
developing-room,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  empiricism  in  the 
methods,  with  considerable  room  for  better  results  than  any  yet  seen. 
On  the  present  occasion  I  intend  to  say  nothing  about  translucent 
window  or  lantern  screens,  in  which,  after  myriads  of  reflections  and 
refractions  in  the  interior  of  the  substances,  the  light  finally  gets 
through,  greatly  weakened  by  the  passage,  before  it  reaches  the  eye. 
A  certain  amount  of  safety  in  the  developing-room  can  be  obtained  by 
colourless  translucent  screens  alone,  a  certain  amount  of  safety  can  also 
be  obtained  from  coloured  transparent  screens,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
safety  likewise  from  translueency  and  colour  combined.  In  experi¬ 
mentally  ascertaining  tlie  numerical  values  of  these  influences,  it  is 
best  to  keep  them  separate ;  that  is  to  say,  to  obtain  translueency  by 
means  of  colourless  translucent  films,  and  to  obtain  colour  by  means  of 
transparent  films,  so  that  the  two  methods  shall  not  be  used  in  a  single 
film,  thereby  placing  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ascertaining  their 
relative  values  in  the  production  of  a  safe  yet  strong  light  for  develop¬ 
ing. 

The  long  prevalent  idea  that  the  best  light  for  developing  is  ex¬ 
clusively  one  as  close  to  the  extreme  red  of  the  spectrum  as  possible 
has  of  late  been  proved  to  be  practically  erroneous ;  one  of  the  chief  of 
the  three  or  four  reasons  for  this  is — the  comparatively  weak  im¬ 
pression  made  by  those  rays  upon  the  nerves  of  sight,  so  that  if  the 
yellow  from  the  same  source  of  light  be  taken  instead  of  the  red,  but 
reduced  to  half  its  normal  intensity  by  translucent  screens  or  other¬ 
wise,  the  half-power  yellow  may  yet  have  more  physiological  influence 
on  the  retina  than  the  full-power  red,  and  be  as  safe  or  safer  to  work 
by  because  of  its  comparative  reduction  in  intensity.  This  does  not 
prove  that  previous  hypotheses  about  developing-room  illumination 
were  wrong,  so  far  as  they  went;  but  that  they  were  erroneous  for 
practical  purposes  because  other  conditions  were  not  taken  into  account. 
Yellow,  as  proved  by  photometric  experiments,  has  far  more  luminous 
intensity  than  any  other  portion  of  the  spectrum,  but  this  may  be  due 
solely  to  the  construction  of  the  eye,  and  bear  no  relation  to  its  com¬ 
parative  influence  upon  photographic  films. 

In  the  production  of  transparent  screens  we  have  the  choice  of 
mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  colours.  As  a  general  rule,  the  mineral 
colours  are  the  least  brilliant  but  the  most  permanent ;  the  vegetable 
and  coal  tar  colours  are  more  brilliant  but  more  fugitive,  especially 
under  the  action  of  light ;  the  animal  dyes  are  usually  more  permanent 
than  those  of  vegetable  origin,  and  equally  brilliant.  Coal  tar  dyes  are 
more  permanent  upon  an  animal  than  a  vegetable  fabric;  that  is  to  say, 
more  permanent  on  wool  and  silk  than  upon  cotton  and  linen.  For 
the  same  reason  it  is  best  in  all  cases,  where  possible,  to  apply  these 
dyes  dissolved  in  albumen  or  gelatine  rather  than  in  varnish  when 
coating  glass  or  fabrics  with  them  for  photographic  pui’poses.  In  the 
dyeing  trade  there  is  a  great  demand  for  albumen,  despite  its  high 
price,  because  it  conduces  to  the  permanency  of  certain  aniline 
colours. 

Mr.  Leon  Warnerke  found  that  his  window  screen,  dyed  with  anrine, 
yftn  blc.v-hed  by  light  to  a  large  extent  during  his  prolonged  absence 


in  Russia.  He  does  not  say  whether  he  selected  wo<d  rather  than 
cotton  to  carry  the  dye,  and  whether  he  cleaned,  bleached,  and  nioi-  1 
danted  it  as  dyers  do  before  applying  the  colouring  matter,  that  the 
latter  might  he  fixed  in  the  very  fibre  of  the  material.  Had  he  done  so  I 
tlie  life  of  the  screen  would  have  been  prolonged  ;  but  exposing  a  m  recu  . 
of  this  kind  constantly  to  “  the  garish,  glaring  eye  of  day  ”  is  strainii  g 
it  beyond  its  powers.  This,  from  my  point  of  view,  is  no  argument 
against  the  value  of  the  screen;  for  1  feel  convinced,  from  experiment 
and  theory,  that  no  man  can  possibly  have  the  best  obtainable  light  in  ' 
his  developing-room  when  the  original  source  is  constantly  varyin  g  Jay- 
light,  exceedingly  rich  in  actinic  rays.  In  the  best  light  of  the  future 
unsteady  daylight  as  the  primary  source  will  have  to  be  abolhhed 
altogether.  A  screen  which  is  safe  with  light  of  one  intensity  is  not 
necessarily  safe  with  a  light  of  higher  intensity;  but,  if  it  be,  the 
operator,  in  the  first  of  the  two  cases,  obviously  works  with  a  worse 
light  than  the  necessities  of  the  case  demand. 

Films  of  organic  colours,  for  lanterns,  may  he  expected  to  have  a  long 
I  life,  and  can  certainly  he  easily  and  cheaply  renewed.  They  should 
not  he  liable  to  injury  from  the  heat  of  the  flame;  for  the  lantern  i 
should  be  a  large  one,  with  its  flame  some  little  distance  away  from  tlie  I 
coloured  screen,  so  that  it  does  not  strain  the  optical  powers  of  the  1 
latter  to  the  utmost.  Taking  all  the  points  into  consideration  it  seems 
probable  that  the  extra  brilliancy  and  transparency  of  organic  dyes 
may  be  utilised  with  advantage  as  compared  with  the  less  bright 
but  more  permanent  colours  of  stained  glass. 

Of  the  animal  organic  dyes  there  are  but  two  of  leading  importance 
in  commerce,  namely,  carmine  and  lac,  both  obtained  from  insects.  | 
The  exquisite  colour,  carmine,  has  been  sinking  in  price  of  late  years,  i 
because  of  tlie  advent  of  the  aniline  dyes.  My  sample,  of  the  very 
best  quality,  was  obtained  at  two  shillings  an  ounce  from  Messrs. 
Becker  and  Co.,  Maiden-lane,  Covent  Garden,  London  ;  a  few  years  ago 
the  price  would  have  been  seven  or  eight  shillings  an  ounce.  There  are 
several  qualities  of  carmine,  many  legitimate  as  well  as  illegitimate 
ways  of  preparing  it,  and  two  varieties  of  the  cochineal  insect  from 
which  it  may  be  derived.  Pure  carmine  is  totally  soluble  in  water  of 
ammonia,  which  usually  leaves  foreign  matters  and  adulterations 
behind. 

A  suitable  solution  for  coating  glass  plates  is  made  by  dissolving 
carmine  in  albumeu  to  which  one  fourth  its  volume  of  strong  liquid 
ammonia  has  been  added.  The  albumen  should  first  be  whisked  into  a 
froth,  and  allowed  to  stand  all  night  to  subside.  When  the  solution  is 
weak  in  carmine  the  films  on  glass  have  a  pinkish  red  colour,  and  absorb 
chiefly  portions  of  the  green  rays  of  the  spectrum.  With  stronger 
solutions  all  the  green  and  nearly  all  the  blue  rays  are  absorbed,  and 
with  stronger  still  all  the  more  refrangible  rays  than  the  yellow  are  cut 
off,  the  yellow  being  next  attacked.  At  this  stage  it  much  resembles 
ruby  glass  in  its  action  on  the  spectrum,  there  being  a  tendency  in  a 
strong  light  to  let  a  feeble  trace  of  blue  through;  but  the  carmine  film 
has  the  advantage  over  ruby  glass  that  it  has  a  brighter  colour,  and 
transmits  more  useful  light,  area  for  area.  Altogether  it  makes  a  Letter 
screen  when  the  original  source  of  light  is  not  of  great  intensity;  and 
artificial  lights  of  low  intensity  should,  in  my  opinion,  always  be  the 
primary  source  of  developing-room  illumination. 

Just  as  two  sheets  of  ruby  glass  give  safety  from  all  trace  of  blue  by 
general  absorption,  and  lowering  the  useful  light  in  the  room,  so  is  ihe 
same  effect  produced  by  superimposing  two  intense  carmine  films.  The 
preferable  plan  is  to  use  one  of  intense  carmine  to  get  rid  of  the  green 
and  almost  all  the  blue,  then  to  cut  off  the  trace  of  blue  and  violet  by 
a  second  sheet  of  glass  coated  with  one  of  those  yellow  dyes  which 
absorb  the  more  refrangible  rays  powerfully,  but  permit  the  red  and 
yellow  to  pass  freely.  The  optical  properties  of  some  of  these  yellow 
dyes  I  will  deal  with  on  another  occasion,  for  I  have  made  a  long  series  • 
of  experiments  on  their  characteristics  likewise. 

One  of  my  objects  has  been  to  prepare  glass  lantern  screens,  each 
consisting  of  one  or  more  dry  films,  to  give  the  chief  true  colours 
of  the  spectrum.  Already  I  have  obtained  a  pure  green  when  the  light 
is  moderate  ;  when  the  light  is  very  strong  a  scarcely  visible  trace  ; 
of  the  extreme  red  of  the  spectrum  comes  in.  The  red  glass  in  the 
market  flashed  with  copper  oxide  on  one  side  and  silver  on  the  other 
gives  a  nearly  pure  red ;  with  a  strong  light  it  passes  a  trace  of 
orange. 

Thei’e  is,  however,  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  pure  yellow.  Lord 
Rayleigh,  the  coming  President  of  the  British  Association  at  Montreal, 
has  tried  to  obtain  a  pure  yellow  by  means  of  troughs  of  coloured 
liquids,  but  says  that  he  has  not  been  altogether  successful.  He  adds : — 
“The  best  was  a  mixture  of  bichromate  and  permanganate  of  potash 
with  a  salt  of  copper  (sulphate  or  chloride).  The  first  removes  the  blue 
and  violet,  the  second  the  green,  the  third  the  red,  and  thus  the  yellow 
is  isolated  in  considerable  purity.  This  liquid  is  very  unstable.  The 
comparison  of  the  simple  and  compound  yellow  (which  neaily  matched) 
was  interesting.  One  was  transparent  to  the  sodium  flame,  the  other 
completely  opaque  to  it.  When  the  two  are  brought  together  so  that 
the  light  has  to  traverse  both,  almost  complete  darkness  results,  even 
when  the  brightest  clouds  are  used.  I  should  mention  that  it  is  only 
when  the  light  is  strong  that  any  of  these  liquids  give  yellow  in  full 
perfection;  otherwise  the  colour  is  more  nearly  described  as  brown, 
which  is,  in  fact,  identical  with  a  dark  yellow  .or  orange,  The  best 
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tl  yellows,  such  as  chrome,  are  partly  simple  an  1  partly  cam- 
returning  all  the  light  which  falls  upon  them  except  blue  and 
i0l  ’  It  is  clear  that  neither  a  purely  simple  nor  a  purely  compound 
\\l  can  rival  them  in  brilliancy.”  The  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  pure 
V  the  carmine  films  are  likely  to  help  to  overcome,  by  making 
of  such  intensity  as  to  cut  off  the  green  without  interfering  with 
illow,  whilst  chloride  of  copper  of  suitable  strength  may  be  used 
t  off  the  red  rays.  When  it  is  too  strong  it  cuts  off  the  yellow 


means  of  a  pair  of  carmine  films,  with  a  little  suitable  yellow 
1,  a  purer  red  has  been  obtained  by  me  than  is  given  with  the 
ned  red”  glass,  as  it  is  called;  for  the  latter  passes  a  trace  of 
e  when  the  light  is  strong.  Carmine,  without  yellow  intermixed, 
y  unsafe  for  developing-room  illumination,  unless  the  film  or  films 
sufficient  depth  of  colour.  Then  it  is  safe. 

3  attention  of  Dr.  Vogel  and  others  who  are  trying  to  increase  the 
,-iidveness  of  dry  plates  to  the  less  refrangible  rays  of  the  spectrum 
t  be  given  to  carmine,  with  its  strong  power  of  absorption  of  some 
e  true  green  rays.  It  does  not  readily  absorb  one  portion  of  the 


(rmine  dissolves  freely  in  albumen  and  ammonia  until  a  fairly 
se  film  is  given  on  glass  by  the  solution,  but  on  increasing  its 
gth  beyond  a  certain  point  floating  red  specks  form  in  the  liquid  ; 
at  least,  is  the  case  with  my  sample  of  the  dye.  Hence  it  might 
e  ell  to  first  levigate  the  carmine  with  the  alkaline  albumen,  and 
nft  ward  dilute  down  the  mixture  with  more  albumen  and  ammonia, 
i'li  solution  of  several  of  the  aniline  dyes  in  the  same  liquid  can 
arly  be  greatly  hastened  by  trituration  and  levigation ;  whilst 
s  dissolve  freely  without  any  necessity  for  such  mechanical  opera- 
The  porphyry  slab  and  muller  of  the  druggist  is  a  useful 
urnent  for  such  levigation  ;  but  an  Italian  artist — a  friend  of  mine 
-  tkes  a  thick  and  even  magma  of  any  desired  colour,  simply  by 
-in  is  of  two  flat  slabs  of  glass,  one  larger  than  the  other— the  smaller 
'■ubeing  used  as  the  muller,  the  larger  one  as  the  slab.  In  a  common 
pel.e  and  mortar-  the  points  of  contact  are  not  large  enough  for 
ini  oses  of  levigation  ;  the  Germans,  however,  have  a  useful  flat- 
iiomed  mortar  and  flattened  pestle  to  do  this  kind  of  work.  The 
al  men  acquires  a  slightly  more  gelatinous  consistency  after  the 
acltion  of  the  carmine  ;  in  fact,  a  solution  of  carmine  in  plain  water 
at:  ammonia  is  itself  slightly  gelatinous.  The  red  specks  previously 
mltioned  sink  when  the  liquid  is  allowed  a  day  or  two  to  rest,  so  it  is 
a4ntageous  to  keep  the  solution  in  a  long,  narrow  bottle  ;  in  fact,  in 
al  ixperiments  with  dyes  in  albumen  or  other  menstrua  it  is  well  to 
us  tall,  narrow  bottles,  on  broad,  flat  stems. 

Iirminc  is  made  from  the  cochineal  insect,  a  Mexican  shield-louse,  of 
w|:h  there  are  two  kinds — the  one  covered  with  a  cottony  down,  the 
>t  r  bare.  The  latter  is  the  more  valuable  insect  of  the  two.  The  un- 
fbmate  creatures  are  killed  by  drying  upon  hot  plates,  by  immersion 
in  oiling  water,  or  by  baking  in  ovens,  which  processes  deserve  the 
atntion  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  The 
(1  d  insects  keep  for  very  many  years  if  not  exposed  to  damp,  The 
n  t  simple  way  of  making  carmine  is  to  pour  a  solution  of  alum  into  a 
(lliction  of  cochineal;  but  there  are  many  processes,  some  of  them 
)i  diar  to  particular  continental  towns,  and  in  all  of  them  boiling 
f*  is  an  important  part  of  the  operations,  the  duration  of  the  appli- 
c  on  of  heat  being  of  moment.  Like  the  aniline  dyes,  carmine  is 
s|etimes  adulterated  with  starchy  matters.  Occasionally  vermilion 
ijdded,  which  increases  the  weight  and  reduces  the  brilliancy  of  the 
our.  W.  H.  Harrison. 


ROYAL  CORNWALL  POLYTECHNIC  SOCIETY. 

J  5  following  is  the  list  of  awards  in  the  Photographic  Department  of 
tj  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Iloyal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society, 
v  ch  opened  on  Tuesday  last.  A  more  detailed  account  of  the 
1  libition  will  appear  in  our  next: — - 

,  Professional  Photography. 

first  Silver  M-clal  . . .  W.  W.  Winter. 

^jrst  Silver  Medal  . VV.  Gillard. 

umt  Silver  Medal  . H.  P.  Robinson. 

kconcl  Silver  Medal. . . Geo.  Hadley. 

second  Silver  Medal . y.  .R  Derry. 

lecond  Silver  Medal . T.  J.  Dixon. 

'’prut  Bronze  Medal . W.  P.  Marsh. 

lu.lh  y  Commended . J.  Mil  man  Brown. 

Commended  . . .  .  ,R,  Faulkner. 


Amateur  Section. 

. A.  Pringle. 

. A.  G.  Tagliaferro. 

. W.  J.  A.  Grant. 

. P.  H.  Kmmerson. 

. P.  H.  Emmerson. 

Photographic  Appliances,  &c. 

Second  Br  aize  Medal  . . f.  B.  Dagley. 

. , .  , ,  R,  R.  Beard. 


First  Silver  Medal  . 
■i'c  md  Si'vcr  Medal. 
First  Bronze  Medal  . 
Second  Bronze  Medal 
Uiijhlj  Commended  . 


Second  Bronze  Medal 


WHERE  TO  GO  WITH  THE  CAMERA. 

[It  is  hoped  that  this  series  of  articles  will  be  continued  at  regular  aud  fi  -  n  nt  in* 
tervals  during  th.6  vacation  months,  and  we  sh  til  b  glad  r  >  @  o<  itrib  iti  is  ■„  j 

the  series  from  any  frierids  able  to  treat  of  hew  and  intei  tin 

BEESTON  CASTLE,  BUNBURY,  AND  PECKFORTOX. 

On  a  bright,  clear,  and  promising  morning  in  the  early  part  of  May, 
1884,  at  8.20,  ten  (more  or  less)  enthusiastic  members  of  the  Liverpool 
Amateur  Photographic  Association  left  the  i;  rkenhead  Station  for 
Beeston  Castle,  &c.  We  quickly  reached  Chester  without  any  noth  e* 
able  incident,  except  that  we  had  the  pleasant  and  consoling  assurance 
from  our  own  special  “  weather  prophet”  that  on  ac  :ountofa  vague  dear¬ 
ness  over  the  Welsh  hills  we  should  not  get  oil  “  8 :  1  ’’.free  from  rain, 
although  to  present  appearances  the  only  “wet”  we  were  likely  to  see 
would  be  required  to  supply  the  vacuum  which  the  heat  of  the  day 
would  cause.  Here  we  gazed  anxiously  around  for  signs  of  a  missing 
member  of  the  party.  At  last  we  were  startled  by  discovering  a 
gorstly  and  shapely  sarcophagus  of  solid  leather,  something  under  a 
ton  in  weight,  with  a  pair  of  legs  reposing  placidly  behind.  'Tins,  we 
at  last  concluded,  must  know  something  about  our  mi.-sing  friend  ;  but, 
as  the  solid  hulk  could  not  give  any  connected  account  of  ii  f.  w<  . 
after  sorrowfully  contemplating  it  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  wonder¬ 
ing  if  the  owner  were  inside,  sadly  and  dejectedly  went  our  way  to  the 
train.  But  to  our  joy  the  absent  one  turned  up  from  a  morning  walk 
round  Chester,  just  in  time  to  get  the  object  of  our  solicitude  stowed 
away  in  the  van  for  safety.  A  little  further  on  we  were  joined  by  our 
worthy  President  (and  his  new  7|  x  5). 

On  reaching  Beeston  we  found  that,  it  being  Beeston  Fair,  no  con¬ 
veyance  of  any  kind  was  obtainable,  except  a  wheelbarrow,  which  we 
respectfully  declined.  Then  came  the  question— How  was  the  case  to 
be  conveyed?  It  might  have  been  carried  a  la  sample  of  grapes  from 
Canaan  slung  from  a  tripod  between  two  strong  men's  shoulders,  but 
no  “  two  strong  men  ”  volunteered.  At  last  a  porter  was  obtained — no 
other  than  one  who  was  understood  in  his  time  to  have  been  the 
smallest  man  in  the  world,  but  having  commenced  to  grow,  found, 
like  Othello,  his  “occupation  gone.”  A  move  is  made  at  last,  after 
sundry  quenchers  of  milk,  soda,  &c  ,  &c. ,  through  the  fields,  bathed  in 
a  flood  of  glorious  May  sunshine,  with  scarcely  a  ripple  among  the 
leaves — a  perfection  of  jfliotographic  weather  ! 

Beeston  Castle,  built  about  a. d.  12.30,  by  Blundeville,  sixth  Earl  of 
Chester,  must  have  been  an  almost  impregnable  fortress,  and  was  never 
reduced  by  open  assault.  The  surrounding  walls  are  nearly  a  mile  in 
extent,  and  the  apex  of  the  hill  is  crowned  with  a  citadel,  defended  l<y 
a  deep  and  wide  ditch,  and  entered  by  a  very  pictures  ;uc,  steep,  and 
narrow  pointed  doorway.  In  the  interior  is  the  great  well,  nearly 
400  feet  deep,  round  which  many  county  traditions  huger. 

Curving  round  the  base  of  the  massive  rock  or  hill  surmounted  by 
the  castle,  we  reach  the  great  gates.  Here  is  found  a  picture  com¬ 
prising  the  old  doorway  and  cottages  beyond,  with  the  Peck f orton 
Castle  in  the  distance.  Cameras  are  all  unloosed,  but  on  the  ground 
glass  the  view  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  to  the  naked  eye  ;  consequently 
we  pass  through  the  gate,  and  wind  up  the  sinuous  “  covered  way  "  to 
the  top  of  the  hill.  Here  a  glorious  panorama  unfolds  itself  to  our 
delighted  vision.  Far  and  wide  the  eye  roams  over  the  level  ]  lain  of 
Cheshire  (well  named  the  ‘  Vale  Royal  of  England  j  shimmering  in  the 
summer  sunshine: — Eastward,  the  horizon  line  is  filled  with  the 
hills  of  Stafford  and  Derbyshire  ;  northward  the  vision  wanders  from 
Northwich  and  Stockport  round  to  Alderley  Edge  and  down  t"  Sand- 
bach  and  Crewe ;  westward,  the  tower  of  Chester  Cathedral  leads  the 
eye  to  the  Welsh  hills  in  the  calm,  far  distance.  All  the  intervening 
landscape  at  our  feet  is  filled  with  pleasant  farmsteads  aud  shining 
waters,  strung  together  like  pearls  by  the  thin  white  lines  marking  the 
highways. 

But  we  must  withdraw  from  the  contemplation  of  the  distant  scenery 
to  the  work  more  closely  at  hand,  and  what  a  battery  of  »  anu  ra-.  old 
and  new,  are  pointed  at  the  old  castle!  Here  a  sccnograph  lowly 
stoops  its  modest  head  ;  there  a  more  ambitious  10  X  8,  or  whole-plate, 
or  7x5,  are  dotted  about;  but  whole-plate  votaries  are  in  the  majority, 
and,  indeed,  we  are  glad  to  find  that  that  seems  to  have  become  again 
the  favourite  size,  being  capable  of  making  pleasing  pictures  without 
being  too  cumbersome  for  a  comfortable  day’s  tour.  Soon  each 
“  Cyclopian”  machine  was  at  work  on  the  castle  gateway  and  marvel¬ 
lous  ditch  cut  out  of  solid  rock,  terminating  in  a  picturesque  and 
impassable  gorge.  Tempting  long-focns  “shots"  were  essayed  at  the 
Peckforton  Castle  on  the  opposite  rhlge  of  hills,  bearing  some  r<  sem¬ 
blance  to  the  Cat  and  Mouse  castles  on  the  Rhine.  After  about  an 
hour  and  a-half’s  work  in  blazing  sunshine  it  was  thought  we  1  ad 
earned  lunch,  and  sandwich  boxes  were  rapidly  emptied  under  the 
grateful  shade  of  the  trees,  while  efforts  were  made  to  secure  the  prize 
picture — Repose. 

Leaving  the  castle  hill,  we  take  a  pleasant  footpath  winding  through 
a  shrubbery  and  across  two  or  three  fields  bringing  us  into  a  picturesque 
lane,  well  shaded  with  overhanging  trees  and  closely  skirting  Peckfoi  t<  n 
hills.  Hard  by  stands  a  pretty  black  and  white  grange.  To  the  left 
we  pass  through  a  rustic  gate  into  the  Peckforton  woods  in  search  of 
Pennsylvania,  temptingly  described  by  Murray  as  “an  artistic 
gem.” 
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The  cart-track  leads  us  up,  up,  an  1  the  evident  beauties  of  the 
present  scene  are  neglected  for  the  prospect  of  what  is  to  come,  showing 
the  folly  of  not  taking  heed  to  the  iEsopian  fable  of  the  dog  and  the 
shadow.  A  turn  of  the  road,  and  Pennsylvania  is  before  us  ;  but  where, 
oh!  where!  is  the  artistic  cottage?  In  its  place  we  found  a  restored 
slated  building  that  was  perfectly  contemptible  from  a  photographic 
point  of  view.  Blessings  and  grateful  thanks  were  not  showered  down 
on  the  head  of  the  conductor,  and  “Pennsylvania”  became  the  standing 
joke  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  Nathless,  the  sylvan  glades  and 
silver  birches  were  worth,  and  obtained,  a  plate  or  two. 

Passing  down  through  the  woods,  artistic  corners,  gnarled  tree  trunks 
clothed  with  dainty  foliage,  and  quaint  road-turns,  reveal  pictorial  com¬ 
positions  requiring  only  an  appreciative  eye  to  see  them.  Back  to  the  old 
lane  a^ain  and  to  work  on  the  quaint  black  and  white  thatched  cottages, 
and  to  long  shots  at  Beeston  Castle.  Here  we  press  into  our  service  an 
antique  dame  who  looks  almost  coeval  with  the  surroundings.  But 
now  the  light,  which  had  been  so  favourable,  had  for  the  last  hour  or 
two  been  going  from  bad  to  w'orse,  and  as  we  finished  work  in  this 
romantic  Ians  we  saw  the  last  of  old  Sol  for  the  day,  and  the  gathering 
haze  prohibited  our  intended  distant  view  of  Peckforton  Castle.  By 
devious  courses  we  strolled  back  to  the  hotel  for  a  satisfactory  wind-up 
and  substantial  tea.  Deferring  our  intended  visit  to  Bunbury 
Church,  with  its  graceful  columns,  recumbent  marble  figures,  altar 
tombs  of  the  middle  ages,  and  old  family  chapels,  for  another  excursion, 
which  shall  also  embrace  the  old  and  characteristic  Cheshire  mansions 
of  Ridley  and  Spurstow,  the  antique  parochial  chapel  of  Woodhey, 
and  perhaps  Cholmondeley  Hall. 

Mine  host  at  the  Beeston  Castle  Hotel  had  fortunately  done  justice 
to  himself  and  to  this  illustrious  Society,  and  the  final  arrangements 
were  voted  “last  but  not  least.”  In' conclusion :  in  deference  to  the 
wishes  of  a  correspondent  who  thinks  that  it  would  be  useful  to  state 
the  focus  of  the  most  useful  lenses  for  particular  landscape  excursions— 
I  may  say  that,  “on  this  occasion,”  lenses  were  used  varying  from 
three  inclies  to  eighteen  inches  focus,  and  almost  every  length  between  !  ! 

A.  YV.  Beer. 

- ♦ - - 

FOREIGN  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Professor  Vogel  on  the  Development  of  Landscape  Df.y  Plates. 
In  the  Photor/rciphischen  Notizen  Dr.  Vogel  says  that,  having  re¬ 
marked  that  in  America  the  pyro.  developer,  which  had  been  rather 
neglected  for  a  time  in  favour  of  the  newer  oxalate  developer,  was 
again  resuming  its  place  as  first  favourite,  he  has  frequently  been 
asked  whether  that  meant  that  he  himself  also  now  preferred  the  pyro. 
developer.  Pyro.  having  the  undoubted  advantage  of  working  quicker 
thin  the  ferrous  oxalate,  he  does  certainly  use  it  oftener  than  he 
formerly  did,  an  1  he  admits  that  with  sufficient  experience  the  same 
gradations  of  tunes  may  be  obtained  with  the  pyro.  as  with  the  ferrous 
oxalate  developer;  but  then  the  former  is  apt  to  carry  green  fog  in  its 
train,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy  to  remove  the  fog  again  by 
laying  the  fogged  plate  in  a  solution  of  iodine  one  gramme,  iodide  of 
potassium  four  grammes,  and  water  1,000  c.c.,  until  the  green  fog 
becomes  yellow,  then  placing  it  in  hypo,  until  the  iodide  of  silver 
formed  be  removed,  and,  finally,  washing  carefully.  The  green  fog  is 
also  said  to  occur  with  the  ferrous  developer,  but  Dr.  Vogel  has  never 
observed  it.  On  returning  from  his  American  journey  he  brought  a 
number  of  plates  with  him,  which  he  developed  in  the  following  way, 
keeping  in  view  the  circumstance  that  he  never  knew  whether  the 
plate3  to  be  developed  were  under-  or  over-exposed: — A  plate  was  first 
laid  in  150  c.c.  of  a  neutral  1  :  3  solution  of  potassic  oxalate  and  5  c.c. 
of  a  1  :  3  iron  solution,  and  a  watch  kept  for  the  first  appearance  of  the 
image.  If  in  the  first  minute  and  a-lialf  only  the  highest  lights 
appeared,  the  plate  was  considered  to  be  properly  exposed.  It  was 
then  removed  into  a  second  bath  containing  150  parts  of  potassic 
oxalate  to  ten  of  iron.  Meantime  a  second  plate  was  laid  in  bath 
No.  1.  If  plate  No.  1  did  not  seem  to  progress  in  bath  No.  2  it  was 
removed  to  bath  No.  3,  containing  twenty  parts  of  iron  to  150  parts  of 
potassic  oxalate,  in  which  the  development  was  generally  completed. 
The  under-exposed  plate,  however,  gave  nothing  in  from  two  to  three 
minutes  in  bath  No.  1.  It  was  then  dipped  into  bath  No.  2,  and,  subse¬ 
quently,  into  No.  3,  and,  lastly,  into  No.  4,  which  contained  fifty  parts 
of  iron  to  150  parts  of  potassic  oxalate,  and  here  it  was  developed  to 
the  end.  If  the  plates  appeared  very  quickly  (within  half-a-minute)  in 
bath  No.  1  they  were  placed  in  a  special  bath  of  the  same  strength,  to 
which  five  to  ten  drops  of  a  1  :  10  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium  was 
added  in  order  to  prevent  the  development  from  going  on  so  fast,  and 
to  allow  them  to  become  sufficiently  intense.  Afterwards  they  were, 
in  order  to  finish  the  development,  passed  into  baths  richer  in  iron  and 
corresponding  to  baths  No.  2  and  No.  3,  but  always  with  the  addition 
of  bromide  of  potassium.  When  three  or  four  plates  had  been  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  baths  they  were  strengthened  by  having  five,  or  in  the 
case  of  the  stronger  ones,  ten,  c.c.  of  iron  added  to  them,  and  a  new 
bith  made  up  instead  of  No.  4.  In  this  way  all  the  plates  developed 
very  slowly,  it  bemg  quite  half-an-hour  before  they  had  passed  throuffii 
nil  the  necessary  baths;  but,  in  consequence,  they  all  became 
sufficiently  dense  to  do  without  intensification,  save  in  exceptional 


cases.  The  lime  required  for  each  separate  plate  also  allowed  of  f. , | 
plates  all  being  developed  at  once,  each  at  a  different  stage.  Of  com 
one  had  to  pay  attention  that  a  plate  did  not  go  too  far.  That  < 
occasionally  happen,  bub  not  often.  On  one  occasion  lie  had  ho: 
plates  that  had  been  taken  on  the  table  lands  of  Arizona  and  N 
Mexico,  to  which  he  had  given  an  average  exposure  of  seven  seconds  v , 
the  smallest  stop — an  exposure  which  had  proved  quite  right  for  t 
North  Pacific  Railway;  but  all  the  pictures  taken  ut  this  gieat  altitr 
proved  over-exposed.  Bunsen  has  already  shown  that  in  high-lying  d  I 
triets  the  chemical  power  of  light  is  greater  than  in  low-lying  ones,  b 
Professor  Vogel  had  not  expected  to  find  the  difference  so  great  as  | 
was.  Over-developed  plates  he  reduced  witli  iodine.  He  has  nev  • 
been  pleased  with  cyanide  of  potassium  since  some  films  slipped  . 
under  its  action,  which  has  never  happened  with  iodine,  the  lattl 
being  more  under  control.  The  solution  employed  was  that  mention.' 
above  as  being  used  for  the  removal  of  green  fog,  or  if  more  rap  I 
work  were  required  the  water  might  be  reduced  by  one-half.  T 
plate  is  left  in  the  solution  a  few  minutes.  Part  of  the  silver  of  tl 
image  will  be  converted  into  yellow  iodide  of  silver,  which  makes  til 
plate  lighter.  It  is  then  dipped  into  hyposulphite  of  silver  to  remo' 
the  iodide  of  silver.  Should  the  plate  not  yet  be  sufficiently  rcduct ; 
repeat  the  treatment  with  iodine.  If  the  reduced  plates  have  becon  j 
too  thin  intensify  witli  chloride  of  mercury  and  ammonia.  Profess. 
Vogel  goes  on  to  say  that  anyone  who  has  only  taken  portraits  in  : 
studio  with  dry  plates  will  be  inclined  to  laugh  at  all  these  details,  hi 
not  the  landscape  photographer,  who,  after  returning  from  li is  journe' 
has  no  means  of  replacing  an  unsuccessful  plate.  A  distinguishe I 
amateur  was  quite  astonished  to  learn  that  Professor  Vogel  frequent)! 
spent  more  than  an  hour  trying  to  “  doctor  ”  up  a  single  plate. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA. 

FIFTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION. 

The  fifth  meeting  of  this  representative  body  was  this  year  held  i 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  meeting  of  1883  wa 
held  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  those  for  the  years  preceding  being  respect 
ively,  dating  backwards,  in  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  New  York  City,  N.Y. 
and  Chicago,  Ill. 

The  reports  of  the  Convention  yet  before  us  are  extremely  meagre  1 
the  Cincinnati  newspapers  being  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  devot 
much  space  to  the  proceedings.  It  certainly  cannot  lie  that  they  <l< 
not  consider  the  proceedings  at  the  annual  Convention  of  the  Photo 
graphers’  Association  worthy  of  being  reported,  and  yet,  from  sucl 
newspapers  as  we  have  seen,  such  a  deduction  would  be  justifi 
able. 

The  first  day's  proceedings  are  described  as  follows  (and  we  distinctly 
avisli  it  to  be  understood  that  our  authority  is  that  specimen  of  tin 
Cincinnati  daily  press  which,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  has  devoted  mos 
space  to  recording  the  transactions) : — 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  about  ten  o’clock  [on  the  forenoon  «. 
Tuesday,  the  29th  nit. ]  in  the  spacious  dining  apartments  of  the  Musi' 
Hall,  with  W.  H.  Kent,  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  President,  in  the  chair,  an< 
Leo  Weingartner,  of  Cincinnati,  Secretary,  having  charge  of  the  minutt 
books.  To  the  eye  of  the  reporter  it  seemed  that  over  one  tliousan' 
delegates  were  in  seats  at  this  morning’s  session,  who  listened  and  too1 
part  in  its  proceedings. 

The  regular  routine  business,  such  as  organising,  report  of  the  Committe 
on  Credentials,  &e.,  was  proceeded  with.  The  President’s  annual  ad  die- 
was  next  in  order. 

During  the  course  of  reading  hammering  was  heard,  and  the  chair  wa 
interrupted.  After  a  little  reflection  he  announced  the  important  tne’ 
that  he  did  not  prepare  an  address  to  be  hammered  out.  (Laughter.)  [A1 
are  unable  as  yet  to  publish  this  paper,  which,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  hi 
found  worthy  of  Mr.  Kent.  Our  local  authority  merely  .says :] — Tin 
paper  dwelt  on  the  success  of  the  organisation  and  the  interest  derivec 
from  a  brotherhood. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  programme  of  entertainment.  He  sail 
that  the  guests  would  have  the  privilege  of  witnessing  that  evening  a  fim 
display  of  fireworks  at  the  Highland  House,  prepared  for  them  by  Colonel 
Harff,  and  that  tickets  could  be  obtained  for  thirty-five  cents.  Tomorrow 
afternoon  the  delegates  were  invited  to  start  from  the  Music  Hall  in  a  body 
to  the  Cincinnati  Northern  depot  and  then  make  for  the  Zoo.  Those 
wishing  to  go  along  will  have  their  thirty-five  cents  ready.  The  evenini: 
will  be  spent  in  dancing. 

It  is  well  to  view  a  subject  from  more  than  one  side;  hence  we  fine! 
in  another  Cincinnati  daily  newspaper  (the  Enquirer)  that  on  the  open¬ 
ing  day  the  technical  proceedings,  which  commenced  at  ten  o’clock, 
terminated  at  noon,  during  which  time  two  short  reports  were  followed 
by  a  pithy  speech  by  the  President,  after  which  an  adjournment  took 
place.  Speaking  of  the  exhibition  this  paper  says  that  there  were 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  specimens  of  photographic  portraits  ex¬ 
hibited,  from  life-size  down  to  vignettes. 

The  second  day’s  proceedings  are  summed  up  (we  still  quote  the 
same  authority)  in  the  curt  statement  that,  after  a  paper  on  photo¬ 
graphy  had  been  read,  “a  resolution  was  adopted  to  raise  the  prices  of 
photographs.”  But  the  authority,  to  which  our  first  reference  is  made, 
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ndesceuds  to  give  us  somewhat  more,  albeit  still  very  slight,  in- 
rmation  relative  to  this  second  day’s  work.  It  says 
A  business  session  was  held  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  President 
ent,  of  course,  presiding,  and  Mr.  Weingartner  acting  as  Secretary, 
fter  the  reading  of  the  minutes  and  other  routine  had  been  gone  through 
ith  Mr.  J.  F.  Ryder,  of  Cleveland,  was  introduced  as  the  orator  of  the 
iy/  Mr.  Ryder  then  read  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  paper  upon 
e  subject  of  the  Management  of  the  Photographic  Business.  The  gentle- 
an  concluded  his  remarks  by  recommending  a  raise  of  prices  among 
lotographers,  claiming  that  the  artist  who  will  turn  out  cabinet  pictures 
r  82  or  82  50  must  necessarily  “  make  a  bad  job  of  it,”  while  good  work- 
en  are  made  to  suffer  by  his  cutting  of  prices.  In  the  future  f>3,  $5,  and 
!  will  probably  be  charged  for  cabinet  photographs. 

Mr.  James  lnglis,  of  Rochester,  moved  that  Mr.  Ryder’s  address  be 
iblished  in  pamphlet  for  gratuitous  distribution  to  the  profession ;  but  it 
as  finally  determined  to  wait  and  print  the  entire  proceedings  of  the  con¬ 
dition. 

This  authority  becomes  quite  enthusiastic  when  describing  the  post- 
isieess  transactions.  We  append  an  account  of  the  proceedings  con- 
>cted  with  the  photographing  of  the  group  of  the  members  according 
i  time-honoured  custom  : — 

“  The  real  idealised  was  given  a  splendid  illustration  at  the  Music  Hall 
■sterday.  Just  before  the  convention  of  photographers  started  for  their 
,tle  excursion  to  the  Zoo,  the  delegates  were  all  assembled  upon  the  steps 
the  great  Springer  edifice  in  order  to  have  a  picture  taken  of  them  in  a 
oup.  A  huge  camera  was  got  ready  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 

_  the  Washington  Park  gate,  which  was  to  be  operated  by  Mr.  Ingalls,  of 
ochester,  N.Y.,  while  Mr,  Seavey,  the  famous  background  painter,  ar- 
nged  the  “sitters.”  Then  the  fun  began.  All  the  street  Arabs,  pan- 
ih,  hoodlums,  and  stragglers  from  the  park  began  to  push  to  the  fore. 
11,  of  course,  had  something  to  say,  while  amid  the  babble  of  voices  the 
irill  whistle  of  the  small  boy  could  be  heard,  and  cat-calls  and  peals  of 
ughter  so  augmented  the  frightful  din  that  chaos  seemed  to  have  come 
fain.  Then  other  photographers  broke  from  the  crowd,  and  seizing  cameras, 
nses,  and  plates,  sought  out  convenient  places,  and,  in  less  time  than  is 
quired  in  the  relation,  upward  of  twenty  boxes  were  in  operation,  varying 
om  the  diminutive  detective  camera  to  the  size  of  an  ordinary  dry  goods 
ix.  Street  cars  and  wagons  rushed  to  and  fro  between  the  operators  and 
e  group,  thus  increasing  the  confusion,  and  many  fleeting  moments 
illoped  by  before  Mr.  Seavey  called  “All  ready!  Go!”  and  in  another  half- 
cond  the  caps  were  off  the  lenses,  the  shutters  clicked,  the  plates  flashed 
om  the  boxes,  and  the  howling  mob,  quieted  only  for  a  second,  were 
;own  up  in  miniature  as  the  most  orderly  assemblage  imaginable.  Pan- 
ih  and  all  were  so  idealised  that  there,  in  the  sombre  shadows  of  the 
ately  temple  of  art  and  song,  one  saw  a  gathering  representative  of  the 
finement,  intelligence,  and  civilisation  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Ingles, 
rei.igartner,  Rombach,  Munroe,  Allen,  Wardlaw,  Kent,  and  many  other 
mous  photographers  secured  negatives,  and  while  the  band  on  the  bal- 
ny  still  tooted  its  inspiring  strains  there  was  a  general  scampering  for 
e  “dark  rooms”  where  the  developments  were  made.  The  march  to  the 
io  then  began,  dozens  carrying  with  them  cameras,  intending  to  secure 
ctures  of  the  animals  and  birds  of  that  famous  garden.” 

The  publication  of  the  remainder  of  the  proceedings  must  be  delayed 
itil  we  are  in  a  position  to  have  them  recorded.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
.at  the  local  papers  were  either  incompetent  or  unwilling  to  give  a 
Her  report  than  they  have  done. 

It  is  stated  that  two  reports  were  submitted,  but  there  is  no  indica- 
ou  as  to  the  nature  of  these  reports.  It  is,  however,  customary  that 
,e  reports  on  Photographic  Progress  during  the  past  year  be  handed  in 
metime  in  the  course  of  the  first  two  days. 

According  to  announcement  made  last  year  a  committee  was  ap- 
tinted  to  draw  up  such  a  report,  Mr.  j.  Traill  Taylor  being  the 
lairman.  We  learn  that  on  the  grounds  of  inability  to  confer  with 
s  fellow-members  of  committee — some  of  whom  lived  hundreds  of 
iles  apart — Mr.  Taylor  had  some  correspondence  with  the  President 
dative  to  his  being  relieved  of  the  duty.  The  President  sympathised 
ith  him  in  his  position;  but,  instead  of  allowing  him  to  retire,  dis- 
larged  the  other  members,  leaving  Mr.  Taylor  forming  a  committee  of 
ie.  But  in  the  absence  of  this  gentleman  from  New  York,  afraid  that 
)  report  whatever  might  be  forthcoming,  Mr.  Charles  Gentile,  of 
hicago,  was  requested  to  fill  the  anticipated  gap.  As  we  are  fortunate 
having  received  advance  slips  of  the  reports  of  both  the  gentlemen 
imed  we  append  them,  although,  from  the  slip-shod  manner  in  which 
ie  two  daily  newspapers  referred  to  have  reported  the  proceedings, 
e  are  in  the  meantime  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  indicate  any  particulars 
mnected  with  the  reading  of  these  reports.  But  whether  they  were 
ad  on  the  first,  the  second,  or  the  third  day,  or  were  not  read  at  all, 
ley  will  afford  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  two  different  men  look 
■  the  photographic  transactions  of  the  world  during  the  past  twelve 
onths ; — 

REPORTS  ON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROGRESS. 

By  C.  Gentile. 

much  regret  that  we  have  not  a  report  from  the  able  pen  of  Mr. 
Traill  Taylor,  as  I  know  it  would  have  interested  us  and  been 
■  ipreciated. 

As  regards  the  progress  of  photography  during  the  past  year  it  will 
)pear  that  there  has  not  been  any  marked  improvement  to  record, 
ut  let  us  reflect  and  see  what  has  been  done;  for,  most  assuredly, 
'icre  has  been  great  progress  in  the  spread  of  our  art-science.  Never 
Us  there  been  a  year  so  prolific  in  the  creation  of  photographers  in 


America  as  during  the  past  year.  If  we  go  on  increasing  as  in  the 
past  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  number  of  amateurs  will  out¬ 
number  the  professionals.  In  my  opinion  this  influx  of  educated 
men  of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind  will  be  anything  but  hurtful  t 
profession ;  it  will  assuredly  tend  to  elevate  it  in  the  estimation  of  the 
public — a  thing  of  which  we  stand  in  need. 

One  rapid  stride  that  photography  has  recently  taken  is  the  use  that 
is  made  of  it  in  courts  of  law  as  a  means  of  aiding  juries  to  form  just 
and  correct  opinions  on  matters  that  otherwise  would  be  in  doubt. 

In  cases  of  forgery,  duplications  of  precious  documents,  comparisons 
of  specimens,  of  textile  fabrics,  blood,  and  crystals,  it  is  constantly  us<  d 
with  ever-increasing  advantage,  and  the  veracity  of  tin  testimony  -  f 
the  expert  is  put  beyond  the  question  of  a  doubt.  The 
camera  has  also  been  brought  into  practical  use,  and  adds  its  «Mi«hn  ■■ 
to  the  detection  of  the  criminal,  in  jails  and  penitentiaries  likewise 
the  camera  and  photographer  has  penetrated,  and  an  instantaneous 
likeness  of  each  new  inmate  puts  the  prison  authorities  in  possession  of 
a  description  of  a  prisoner  far  more  accurate  than  any  verbal  explana¬ 
tion.  Many  experts  have  been  brought  fro.n  the  ranks  of  the  amateur 
photographer  because  the  professional  photographer  has  not  the  time  or 
means  to  make  a  study  and  speciality  that  an  amateur  is  capable  of 
doing. 

In  Europe  one  of  the  most  marked  improvements  or  discoveries  lias 
been  made  by  Dr.  Herman  Vogel,  of  Berlin,  he  having  discovered  a 
process  by  which  colours  can  be  photographed  in  a  manner  that  will 
render  their  just  values  more  correctly  than  hitherto  has  been  the  case. 
Dr.  Vogel  has  given  his  process  to  the  world,  which  has  been  appreciated 
by  his  countrymen,  who  voted  a  handsome  testimonial  prize  for  his 
services  in  this  and  other  improvements  in  our  art.  However,  from 
recent  European  advices,  it  seems  likely  that  Dr.  Vogel’s  claims  to  this 
discovery  are  to  be  disputed,  as  M.  Attaut  Tailfer,  a  Frenchman,  claims 
that  he  is  the  inventor  and  patentee  of  the  isochromatic  gelatiuo-bromid^ 
of  silver  plates  ;  and,  in  a  long  discussion  that  occurred  on  the  4th  of 
July  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  France,  it  was  proved  that 
Major  Waterhouse,  of  Calcutta,  had  a  prior  claim,  he  being  the  lirst  to 
propose  colouring  the  film  to  obtain  different  results. 

In  many  branches  of  what  would  be  called  “commercial  photo¬ 
graphy  ”  great  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  year.  1  have 
reference  to  the  mechanical  means  of  rapidly  multiplying  photographs 
by  means  of  processes  known  as  typographical  or  lithographic.  A 
process  known  as  the  ink  process  gives  very  beautiful  results,  beiim 
extensively  used  in  England.  We  frequently  receive  illustrations  in 
their  journals  that  prove  the  perfection  they  have  arrived  at  in  this 
mode  of  producing  a  plate  that  can  be  employed  in  the  steam  press,  as 
the  Sprague  ink  photograph,  -which  has  been  used  for  book  illustra¬ 
tions. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  our  daily  papers  will  be  illustrated  by  the  aid  of  photography, 
for  there  have  been  many  and  great  improvements  in  block  work  l>y 
Ives,  Meisenbacl),  and  several  others  well  known  to  us. 

The  bromo-gelatine  dry  plate,  as  we  see  from  the  exhibition  before 
us  in  these  halls,  has  made  immense  strides  in  popularity  during  the 
past  year.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  try  to  say  much  on  this  subject 
when  we  have  such  a  show  before  us  that  are  facts  indisputably 
proving  the  superiority  of  the  dry  plate  over  collodion  and  the  nega¬ 
tive  bath,  which  are  being  very  rapidly  put  aside  by  all  progressive 
photographers  today.  An  operator  now  who  cannot  work  dry  plates 
satisfactorily  stands  a  poor  chance  of  obtaining  a  flrst-class  situation. 

The  dry  plate  has  caused  a  revolution  in  our  business  in  many  ways. 
The  smallest  country  photographers  can  now  claim  to  use  exactly  the 
same  chemicals  as  the  best  operator  in  our  profession  ;  but  I  Mould 
remind  them  of  a  recent  remark  made  by  Colonel  Stuart  Worthy,  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  when 
he  said  he  could  teach  a  person  how  to  make  a  plate,  but  that  to 
develope  a  plate  was  a  science — a  most  true  remark  as  regards  the 
developing.  The  making  of  a  really  flrst-class  plate  is  no  easy  matter, 
as  any  thoroughly  conversant  with  their  manufacture  M  ill  admit. 

I  regret  to  say  that  during  the  past  year  we  have  lost  several  leading 
lights  in  photographic  literature.  I  allude  chiefly  to  the  recent  loss  to 
photographic  journalism  of  Mr.  H.  Baden  Pritchard,  m  ho  has  done 
much  for  us,  and  I  am  sure  his  death  will  be  a  great  loss.  There  have 
been  several  other  losses  of  men  prominent  in  the  profession  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  other  countries  in  Europe;  but  it  gives  tnc  great  pleasure  to 
state  that  1  have  not  to  record  the  death  of  many  in  America. 

As  regards  the  progress  of  our  literature  it  seems  to  be  rapidly 
increasing  ;  for  instance,  in  Chicago  we  have  a  M  eekly  and  also  a  fort¬ 
nightly  published  in  the  interest  of  our  art. 

In  Europe  the  governments  take  an  interest  in  photography  that  is 
not  done  in  this  country.  The  King  of  the  Belgians  has  invited  a 
congress  of  photographers  to  assemble  at  Brussels  to  take  into  consul. -r- 
ation  the  advisability  of  greater  accuracy  in  the  use  of  terms  and  uni¬ 
formity  with  regard  to  photographic  dimensions. 

In  England  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  has  accom¬ 
plished  something  on  this  subject  by  establishing  standards  for  screws 
and  flanges. 

It  seems  to  me  it  would  not  be  inappropriate  for  this  Association  to 
take  steps  to  be  represented  at  this  congress  to  be  held  in  Belgium. 
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Whether  or  not  the  government  of  the  United  States  has  been  invited 
to  take  any  notice  of  the  coining  congress  I  am  unable  at  present  to 
furnish  any  information.  I  know  that  other  governments  have.  We 
are  certainly  interested  as  much  as  our  European  brethren  in  the  proper 
accuracy  in  the  use  of  all  terms  connected  with  our  profession. 

Dry-plate  photography,  together  with  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  amateur  photographers,  has  caused  the  manufacturers  of  all 
kinds  of  apparatus  to  bestir  themselves  to  endeavour  to  produce  the 
most  portable,  elegant,  and  useful  apparatus.  During  the  past  year 
manv  improvements  have  been  made  which  are  of  value  to  us  all. 

Every  year  the  artists  (the  painter,  I  mean)  are  becoming  more  closely 
allied,  the  portrait  painter  finds  it  difficult  to  get  along  without  the 
assistance  of  the  photographer;  and  I  find  that  the  more  a  painter 
knows  of  photography  the  more  willing  he  is  to  leave  his  sitter  in  the 
hands  of  the  photographer  to  light  and  pose  his  subject.  He  is  more 
willin"  to  look  on  and  content  himself  with  a  few  suggestions  only, 
knowing  that  the  good  photographer  understands  the  effects  that  can 
be  obtained  under  his  own  skylight  better  than  one  who  knows  nothing 
about  it. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  demand  for  photography  in  all  its  branches  is 
on  the  increase,  and  will  be  so. 

Lastly,  but  not  least  :  of  the  improvements  that  can  be  recorded 
during  the  past  year  is  the  great  progress  in  illuminating  the  dark  room 
of  the  dry-plate  worker.  I  most  thoroughly  endorse  Mr.  Debenham’s 
system  of  orange  and  green  glass  as  a  means  of  satisfactorily  lighting 
the  dark  room. 

By  J.  Traill  Taylor. 

Photography  advances  with  such  imperceptible  strides  as  to  render 
it  somewhat  difficult  to  indicate  definitely  the  progress  it  has  made 
within  a  circumscribed  period,  more  especially  when  such  period  em¬ 
braces  the  comparatively  brief  span  of  one  year.  While  the  past 
twelve  months  have  not  been  so  fruitful  in  invention  or  discovery  as  to 
cause  that  period  to  stand  out  in  contrast  with  others,  neither  have 
they,  on  the  other  hand,  been  characterised  by  stagnation. 

During  the  past  year  innumerable  printing  processes  of  a  mechanical 
description,  or  involving  the  use  of  printers’  ink,  have  been  invented, 
patented,  or  published.  Of  these,  some  have  reference  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  intaglio  surfaces  for  employment  as  in  copperplate  printing  ; 
others-— -and  these  the  most  numerous — come  under  the  category  of 
relief  or  surface  blocks  for  printing  in  conjunction  with  type. 

There  is  another  process  to  which  none  of  these  distinctions  apply, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  neither  an  intaglio  nor  relief  process.  It  has  not  been 
patented  or  published,  but  is  worked  as  a  secret  process.  Aud  yet  it  is 
in  place  to  refer  to  it  here,  because  during  the  past  year  it  has  been 
selected  as  the  process  apparently  best  adapted  for  preparing  the  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  leading  European  photographic  journals.  From  the 
brief  description  which  I  shall  give,  its  character  and,  possibly,  its 
modus  operan  li  will  be  perceived.  To  commence  at  the  end  :  the 
printing  is  executed  at  the  lithographic  press  from  a  transfer  laid  down 
upon  a  lithographic  stone,  which  is  smooth  or  polished — not  grained. 
And  yet  the  print  possesses  a  fine  stippled  grain  similar  to  a  chalk 
drawing  or  a  print  from  a  grained  stone.  From  this  any  one  conversant 
with  the  process  of  lithographic  printing  will  necessarily  infer  that  the 
granularit}'  has  been  imparted  at  a  stage  prior  to  that  of  placing  the 
transfer  upon  the  stone.  A  film  of  biehromatised  gelatine  supported 
upon  paper,  glass,  metal,  or  any  other  substance  more  convenient  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  light  under  a  negative.  It  is  now  submitted  to  the  action  of 
chemicals,  by  which  granularity  is  imparted  to  the  surface,  although 
the  gelatine  film  may  be  so  prepared  as  to  possess  within  itself  t lie 
requisites  for  imparting  the  stipple.  In  an  outline  sketch  like  the 
present,  however,  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  means  employed  for 
producing  this  indispensable  effect— the  more  particularly  as  they  are, 
doubtless,  known  to  most  of  those  for  whom  this  subject  possesses 
interest.  The  requisite  granularity  of  surface  having  been  obtained,  it 
is  rolled  up  with  transfer  ink,  and  an  impression  being  tiken  on 
transfer  paper  is  conveyed  to  the  stone,  from  which  impressions  are 
obtained  in  the  usual  mode.  From  such  experiments  as  I  have  made  I 
am  enabled  to  say  that  the  fineness  or  coarseness  of  the  grain  is  under 
the  complete  control,  and  ranges  between  the  most  delicate  touch 
of  a  blacklead  pencil  to  the  coarse,  granular  texture  characteristic  of 
the  large  portraits  of  actors  and  others  utilised  as  public  show¬ 
bills. 

Desirous  of  ascertaining  the  possibility  of  applying  this  process  to  the 
production  of  surface  blocks,  I  laid  a  transfer  upon  a  polished  zinc 
plate,  etched  it  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  undercut  the  delicate 
stippled  grain,  and  in  this  way  produced  a  block  which  was  capable  of 
being  printed  when  surrounded  by  type.  This,  however,  is  a  devia¬ 
tion  from  what  I  commenced  with,  which  is  that  the  process  as  printed 
from  lithographic  stones  is  an  accomplished  fact,  whatever  may  be  the 
nature  of  its  details,  and  is  one  which,  from  now  being  extensively 
made  use  of  by  European,  and  especially  by  English,  journals  is  worthy 
of  notice. 

No  topic  has  of  late  engrossed  more  attention  than  that  of  the  illu¬ 
mination  of  the  operating-room.  The  yellow  light  by  which  wet 
collodion  operations  could  be  safely  conducted  was  found  to! ally  inade¬ 
quate  for  gelatine  plate  manipulations,  and  was  superseded  by  light  of 


an  intense,  deep,  ruby  colour.  In  a  physiological  point  of  via*].;.  I 
was  found  to  be  productive  <>t  olivets  positively  deleterious  to  t  >vf, 
sight  in  some  cases,  and  inconvenient  in  others.  Hence  a  rraetiu  L:. 
and  the  question  was  propounded  “  Which  is  the  light  that  m'u,.  I 
the  least  amount  of  action  on  the  sensitive  plate  combined  w  nh  .  ) 

to  those  in  the  dark  room?”  Mr.  W  K.  Dcbeuhaiu,  a  pi  oft  L,,,  | 
portrait  photographer,  of  London,  constituted  himself  the  chain  L  ,  t 
reform.  He  found  that  perfect  safety  t>  the  plates,  togetln  Lju 
comfort  to  the  eyes  and  a  rcsuliing  light  of  a  character  vth  i  . 
contrast  with  others,  may  bo  termed  a  “  very  subdued  white  fct 
was  obtained  by  interposing  between  the  lamp  and  the  uisuip  ijj,  , 
bench  a  compound  layer  composed  of  green  glass  ami  yellow  L. 
Two  thicknesses  of  paper  of  a  deep  canary  colour,  along  with  a  ] 
green  glass  or  of  gelatine  or  paper  stained  of  a  peculiar  green  ,U! 
have  in  my  own  case  been  made  to  supersede  a  deep  ruby  gLf  jq, 
much  comfort  and  satifactiou.  The  particular  tints  are  of  linjxuL, 

But  the  special  advantages  of  green  light  as  a  useful  sou|of< 
illumination  in  the  dark  room  are  not  now  pointed  out  for  th Krst 
time.  In  January,  1870,  an  American  gentleman,  whose  numlm 
much  honoured  in  Europe  as  in  the  United  States  (for  science  is (  n„ 
nationality),  strongly  recommended  the  substitution  of  given  Lm 
pure  and  simple,  for  the  orange  glass  hitherto  employed  in  ffioh Lm, 
illumination;  and  this  recommendation  of  Mr.  Matthew  Carey  L  wr&s 
enforced  by  arguments  deduced  from  bis  own  experience  of  itjw. 
The  light  he  employed  was  gas,  and  the  green  glass  w  as  neitli  the 
darkest  nor  the  lightest  kind,  but  that  of  an  intermediate  shad'  hre 
being  taken  that  it  was  not  of  a  bluish-green.  Such  a  light,  Ijfo 
possessing  all  that  comfort  and  safety  for  the  eyes  claimed  on  its  jalft 
at  the  time  by  Mr.  Lea,  was  safe  for  collodion  plates  only,  an  his 
when  the  light  was  not  too  powerful.  The  addition  of  the 
paper  referred  to  appears  to  fulfil  all  the  requirements  of  the  pilot 
time.  Even  when  it  may  prove  inconvenient  at  once  to  remove  tried 
glass  from  a  window  or  lantern,  a  marked  improvement  in  the  q  ity 
of  the  light  will  be  immediately  perceived  by  the  addition  of  oue  ipk-| 
ness  of  yellow  paper. 

The  subject  of  increasing  and  reducing  the  intensity  of  ge  hie1 
negatives  is  one  that  has  received  and  is  still  leceiving  much  itn-i 
tion.  As  regards  intensification:  chloride  of  mercury  fullowebyl 
other  agents  still  enjoys  popular  favour,  notwithstanding  liianre-jj 
corded  cases  of  deterioration.  The  first  action  of  chloride  of  me  Iryi 
upon  a  negative,  as  we  all  know,  is  to  turn  it  black.  If  the  acti  bel 
arrested  at  this  stage  by  copious  washing  the  image  appears  Jbe* 
permanent.  Certainly  I  have  found  no  change  in  some  that  re 
treated  in  this  manner  about  nine  years  ago,  while  in  connection  p  ! 
other  negatives  treated  with  this  salt,  combined  with  iodides lidl 
other  preparations,  I  have  not  experienced  the  same  immunity  |in! 
change. 

A  method  of  adding  iodide  of  mercury  to  the  developer,  as  in¬ 
gested  by  Mr.  Henry  J.  Newton,  by  which  an  increase  of  into ty 
is  obtained  by  the  developing  operation,  is  a  fitting  subject  for-)d 
will  doubtless  receive— consideration  by  the  members  at  this  pJ 
vention.  A  solution  which  is  at  once  a  decolouriser  and,  with  it 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  silver,  an  inteiisifier  was  introduce)  y 
Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  just  in  time  to  permit  of  its  being  alluded  tjnp 
my  Report  on  Photographic  Progress  last  year.  It  consists  in  ad  ig 
to  the  usual  clearing  solution  of  citric  acid  and  alum  a  quantitjif 
protosulphate  of  iron  iu  the  proportion  of  about  one-third  more  jn 
the  combined  w'eight  of  the  other  two  ingredients.  When  einphjd 
without  any  nitrate  of  silver  it  decolourises  a  yellow  negative;  jh 
silver  it  intensifies  the  image.  Since  the  last  Convention  it  has  In 
much  tried,  and  enjoys  popular  favour.  Pyrogallic  acid,  as  a  red  |r 
of  the  nitrate,  is  also  now  being  employed.  These,  it  will  be  »- 
served,  are  analogues  of  the  methods  long  since  suggested  for  coll  i 
intensification.  1  fail  to  discover  among  my  negatives  any  which  i  « 
faded  after  having  been  treated  first  with  chloride  of  mercury  p 
then  with  diluted  ammonia,  or  old  cyanide  fixing  solution  lie  V 
saturated  with  silver.  Exceptional  care  was  taken  in  the  washin  f 
these. 

Reducing  intensity  may  be  effected  by  a  variety  of  processes.  T1 IB 
only  which  are  of  recent  introduction  will  be  here  noticed.  Mr.  A  . 
Henderson  has  found  that  the  fumes  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  ae 
upon  a  gelatine  negative  to  which  air  has  free  access,  will  effec ». 
gradual  reduction  of  its  density.  This  reducing  action  is  not  a  ra  l 
one.  It  may  be  safely  predicte  1  that  a  method  of  reducing  intern  r 
proposed  by  Mr.  E.  Howard  Farmer  will  prove  to  be  the  process  ef  * 
future.  If  a  solution  of  ferrideyanide  of  potassium  (red  prussiate)  J 
applied  to  a  gelatine  negative  the  silver  forming  the  image  becoiti 
immediately  converted  into  ferrocyanide  of  sliver,  to  remove  which! 
that  is  necessary  is  to  apply  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Mr.  Farmer  mi  1 
these  together  in  the  following  proportions  : — An  ounce  of  the  ferfi 
cyanide  is  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  when  about  to  use  it  a  fr 
drops  are  added  to  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  of  the  sa! 
strength  as  the  other.  When  the  negative  is  immersed  in  this  a  grad  j 
reduction  of  intensity  takes  place  ;  for  as  the  silver  forming  the  im;l 
becomes  converted  into  the  ferrocyanide  of  silver  it  is  immediahl 
dissolved  by  the  hypo.  I  have  tried  numerous  experiments  wij 
this  system  of  reducing  negatives3  both  wholly  aud  locally,  and  b| 
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s  aUv  to  bear  testimony  t.<  its  merits.  Its  description  will  suggest 
t  somewhat  analogous  solution  of  iodine  in  cyanide  of  potassium; 
l  the  latter  is  unmanageable  and  dangerous  by  comparison. 

Tueh  ingenuity  has  been  displayed  in  the  devising  of  instantaneous 
s  tters,  into  which  have  been  imported  numerous  mechanical  ap- 
r Lnces.  Portrait  photographers  require,  however,  not  so  much  a 
s  tter  giving  instantaniety  of  action  as  a  prolongation  of  the  exposure 
a  ,vill.  Without  intending  any  slight  to  the  many  ingenious  inven- 
t  is  designed  to  effect  this  end,  I  may  adduce  as  an  example  of  one  of 
t  latest  that  recently  introduced  by  Mr.  Cadett — the  gentleman  who, 
ii  dll  be  remembered,  was  the  first  to  apply  the  pneumatic  principle  to 
closures  in  the  camera.  This  most  ingenious  effort  of  Mr.  Cadett’s 
i  y  be  described  a3  a  square  cap,  which  is  fixed  upon  either  the  inner 
( niter  end  of  the  lens.  A  very  fine  piece  of  rubber  tubing  is  attached 
t  the  side,  the  other  end  of  which  terminates  in  the  well-known 
ifeumatic  ball.  Upon  pressing  this  a  tiny  rubber  bellows  concealed  in 
1;  body  of  the  cap  actuates  a  lever,  by  which  a  sliding  shutter  work- 
j;  between  guides  immediately  darts  upwards,  leaving  the  lens  un- 
J-ered  for  either  a  fraction  of  a  second  or  a  period  that  may  be 
plonged  into  minutes  according  to  the  nature  and  duration  of  the 
pssnre  upon  the  rubber  ball. 

Ihutters  suggest  lenses.  Since  the  Convention  of  last  year  no  new 
j  m  of  lens  has  been  introduced  ;  but  immediately  before  that  meeting 
;  amateur  optician,  Mr.  Thomas  Furnell,  devised  a  form  of  combina- 
'  n,  which  from  its  character  appears  to  hold  out  a  promise  of  good  so 
mi  as  it  is  introduced  by  the  manufacturing  opticians.  Although  it 
i  mot  be  said  to  possess  either  novelty  or  principle,  or,  indeed, 
i/thing  startling— inasmuch  as  it  is  only  a  slight  departure  from  what 
]j  been  previously  effected — yet  curves  other  than  those  hitherto 
opted  have  been  imported  into  it,  and,  while  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
construction,  it  defines  sharply  over  a  moderately-large  field.  It  is 
;  riple  lens — a  class,  by  the  way,  which  has  been  out  of  favour  for 
f  'eral  years.  Its  front  lens  is  achromatised.  The  centre  element  is 
;  ingle  lens  of  flint  glass,  double  concave,  and  its  back  a  plano-convex 
.  crown  glass. 

Nothing  has  of  late  transpired  in  connection  with  negative  gelatine 
i  ulsion  calling  for  special  mention,  unless  it  be  the  fact  that  the  value 
■  an  addition  of  iodide  to  the  bromide  is  more  and  more  fully  re- 
gnised.  The  preparation  of  paper,  opal  plates,  and  plain  glass  plates 
th  gelatino-chloride  emulsion  is  now  an  established  branch  of  com- 
irce — at  least  in  certain  parts  of  the  world.  For  producing  enlarge- 
::nts  by  the  lantern  the  application  of  emulsion  to  paper  offers 
oeptional  advantages,  for  the  operations  may  be  conducted  quite 
lependently  of  daylight.  Opal  pictures,  either  enlarged  or  printed 
The  frame,  possess  a  peculiar  charm;  while,  for  lantern  transparencies, 
loint  of  value  is  found  in  chloride  emulsion,  as  with  any  given  class 
brand  of  plate  any  desired  tone— from  the  warmest  red  to  the  coldest 
ick,  including  sepia,  brown,  and  purple — can  be  obtained  at  will  by 
action  of  the  devil  qur  alone. 

it  is  several  years  since  eosine  was  suggested  as  a  substance  which, 
len  added  to  collodion,  tended  to  give  a  more  truthful  representation 
light  and  shade  of  the  colours  of  nature.  It  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to 
port  that  Professor  Vogel  has  of  late  made  some  further  advances  in 
is  department  of  photography. 

Among  the  deaths  of  those  more  or  less  known  in  the  ranks  of  pheto- 
aphers  may  be  noticed  that  of  Mr.  Codman,  of  Boston,  and  in  the 
Id  World  those  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Pritchard  (of  the  Photographic  News), 
id  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  who  was  the  President  of  the  South 
mdon  Photographic  Society  since  the  period  of  its  organisation. 

There  are  many  other  subjects  of  a  less  important  description  which 
ive  transpired  in  the  photographic  world ;  but  to  even  refer  to  them 
1  would  unduly  lengthen  this  communication. 

- - - 

RECENT  PATENTS. 

_  in 

APPLICATION  FOR  PATENT. 

[No.  10,970. — “Enamelling  (as  termed  in  photography)  Surface-Coloured 
hotographs,  whether  the  same  are  Coloured  or  Painted  in  Water  or  Oil 
Jours.”  Frederick  Safe,  photographer,  28,  Grove-road,  Holloway,  N.— 
cited  Auyttst  0,  1884. 

Apparatus  for  Washing  Photographs. 
implete  specification.  By  Abel  McDonald,  Penrith,  and  Thomas 
Williamson  Kendall,  Cockermouth. 

In  washing  photographic  prints  it  is  very  desirable  to  give  them  a  good 
ake  up,  but  without  crushing  or  tearing  them,  both  to  prevent  the  prints 
> eking  together  and  to  cause  the  water  to  thoroughly  circulate  over  their 
dire  surface,  and  thus  wash  out  all  the  hyposulphite  contained  in  them. 
We  accomplish  this  periodic  shaking  in  the  following  manner  and  with 
ke  folio  wing  apparatus,  namely  : — Pivoted  on  a  trunnion  or  bearing  A  on 
vo  opposite  sides  of  the  main  trough  B,  and  so  that  it  is  free  to  oscillate 
jn-ough  a  considerable  arc,  we  place  a  second  tank  C  with  a  perforated 
ottom  D.  In  this  tank  the  photographs  to  be  washed  are  placed,  together 
ith  a  quantity  of  water.  Fixed  to  or  supported  in  sockets  or  standards 
'  011  fhis  oscillating  trough  and  a  trifle  above  it,  and  divided  over  the  axis 
f  the  trunnions  aforesaid  into  two  divisions,  F  and  G,  we  fix  a  trough  H 


having  a  do u ole  slope  I  in  the  centre  as  the  division.  Into  this,  over  the 
point  ot  double  slope,  so  as  to  run  mostly  or  entirely  into  whichever 
division  s  uppermost  for  the  time  being,  we  place  a  cock  J  of  running 


The  mode  of  action  is  as  follows : — The  washing  trough  or  box  resting 
on  the  main  trough  at  one  end  and  on  the  trunnions  in  the  middle,  the 
upper  end  of  the  main  trough  H  fills  by  reason  of  the  running  water  till  it 
overbalances,  and  causes  the  washing  trough  C  to  turn  on  its  trunnions. 
The  water  now  runs  into  the  other  upper  trough,  the  first  trough  slants  the 
opposite  way  to  what  it  did  before,  and  the  syphon  being  at  its  (now) 
lowest  end,  the  water  overflows  to  the  top  of  the  syphon,  and  is  then  imme¬ 
diately  emptied  by  the  syphon.  The  water  running  into  the  other  upper 
trough  in  time  nearly  fills  it  in  turn,  and  the  whole  turns  over  into  the 
original  position  and  remains  so  till  a  a  like  operation  takes  place  on 
the  other  side,  when  it  again  counterbalances  and  so  on.  The  water 
continually  running  in  from  the  syphons  would  soon  fill  the  main  troughs, 
so  a  syphon  L  is  placed  on  the  main  trough,  so  that  it  shall  be  periodically 
emptied  entirely  or  in  part.  It  will  be  obvious  that  this  idea  of  two  syphons, 
water  supply  and  oscillating  tank  once  suggested,  numerous  modifications 
could  be  made  to  act  on  the  same  principle. 

The  main  principles  of  the  invention  being  the  supporting  of  the 
washing  trough  on  trunnions,  and  supplying  it  with  separate  ports,  one 
on  each  side,  which,  being  filled  and  emptied  alternately,  keep  up  an 
intermittent  see-saw  action  in  the  perforated  tank,  which  action  causes 
the  water  to  rush  up  through  the  perforations  and  thus  gently  move  the 
prints  in  a  wave,  thus  separating  and  moving  them  very  quickly  without 
the  crushing  or  tearing  action  so  prevalent  in  most  tilting  machines  where 
the  prints  all  wash  to  the  lower  end. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  our 
said  invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  wo 
declare  that  what  we  claim  is  : — 

1st.  The  divided  trough  H  with  a  syphon  at  or  near  each  end  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  a  source  of  water  supply  J,  and  a  pivoted  washing  trough  1) 
in  an  outer  trough  or  reservoir  B,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purposes 
described. 

2nd.  In  a  photograph  washing  apparatus  the  pivoted  trough  c  suspended 
in  water  receptacle  B  having  perforated  bottom  and  automatic  means  for 
periodically  tilting  it,  whereby  the  water  is  caused  to  rise  through  the 
perforations  and  gently  stir  up  the  photographs. 

3rd.  In  a  photographic  washing  apparatus  the  application  of  the  constant 
water  supply  to  first  actuate  the  stirring  or  shaking  mechanism  and  then  t< > 
fall  into  the  washing  apparatus  and  be  used  for  washing,  substantially  as 
desci’ibed. 


(Our  (Bintoml  Gable. 

The  Patent  Simplex  Slide  and  Reversible  Camera  Back. 
We  have  had  submitted  to  our  inspection  by  Messrs.  John  and  Alfred 
George  Hopkins,  the  patentees,  a  model  of  this  apparatus,  which  was 
described  in  the  patent  column  in  our  issue  of  June  6tli  last.  The 
chief  feature  lies  in  the  plate  carrier  and  the  method  by  which  the 
plate  is  placed  in  position  for  exposure  in  the  camera.  The  back  of  the 
camera  closes  with  a  door,  rendering  it  perfectly  light-tight.  T  lie 
carrier  consists  of  a  plain  wooden  envelope,  into  which  the  plate  slides 
in  a  frame  that  completely  closes  the  aperture  by  which  it  is  inserted, 
and  this  carrier  is  attached  to  the  top  of  the  camera  by  suitable  fasteners. 
In  order  to  focus  the  picture,  the  door  of  the  camera  back  is  opened  and 
the  det iched  focussing  glass  placed  in  position;  when  the  operation  is 
complete  the  ground  glass  is  removed,  the  door  closed,  and  by  means 
of  a  rod  inserted  in  a  screw  hole  in  the  upper  part  of  the  carrier 
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the  frame  containing  the  plate  is  pushed  into  ihe  position  previously 
occupied  by  the  focussing-glass,  and  after  exposure  withdrawn  in 
the  same  manner.  The  entire  absence  of  hinges  and  dangerous  joints 
seems  to  promise  immunity  from  any  chance  of  light  reaching  the  plate 
at  any  stage  of  the  process  except  during  exposure  ;  and  the  general 
construction  is  so  simple  that  the  slide  may  be  constructed  at  a  very 
small  cost. 

How  to  be  a  Successful  Amateur  Photographer. 

By  W.  J.  Lancaster. 

Still  another  guide  for  beginners  in  photography — this  time  issued  by 
the  energetic  Birmingham  firm  of  opticians  and  manufacturers  of 
apparatus.  It  consists  chiefly,  of  course,  of  a  description  of  the 
principal  articles  supplied  by  Messrs.  Lancaster  and  Son,  supplemented 
by  a  variety  of  useful  and  practical  information,  which,  combined  with 
its  small  cost,  will  recommend  it  to  a  large  section  of  intending 
amateurs. 


JKetfings  of  tomtits. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

August  19 . 

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane. 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street. 

,,  20 . 

Photographic  Club  . 

„  21...... 

London  and  Provincial  . 

Masons’  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 

LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 


At  the  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  Thursday,  the  7th  instant,  the 
chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Prestwich. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  mentioned  that  he  had  tried  the  effect  of 
Mr.  Farmer’s  ferridcyanide  reducer  on  over-printed  albumen  proofs,  and 
found  that  it  answered  perfectly  in  lightening  them ;  whilst  he  thought  that 
the  tone  was  a  little  improved,  being  made  warmer. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  had  also  used  the  same  means  for  reducing  chloride 
transparencies  with  similar  results. 
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prints  were  by  the  ferro-prussiate  or  blue  process,  such  us  will  be  Ini 
described  on  page  750  of  our  last  volume. 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  excursion  and  pic-nic  of  this  .Society  took  place  on  TliuLv 
the  10th  July,  when  about  sixty  ladies  and  gentlemen  visited  the  g 
of  Arniston  House  by  the  kind  permission  of  It.  Dundas,  Esq.  On  I 
luncheon  was  served,  and  this  was  followed  by  the  company  lieing  Up 
graphed  in  a  group  under  the  fine  old  leaning  larch  tree,  which,  j 
dicated  by  the  nurseryman’s  bill  (still  preserved),  was  planted  in  17: 

There  was  an  interesting  series  of  competitions  for  both  sexes.  Lr 
following  list  of  successful  competitors  the  name  of  the  donor  and  tin- 
of  each  prize  is  placed  in  a  parenthesis  : — High  leap — 1st,  Mr.  Calder  n‘l 
some  pipe,  Mr.  Bertram) ;  2nd,  Mr.  M'Kean  (series  of  twelve  .  n, , 
prints,  Mr.  Dougall).  100  yards  race  for  ladies — 1st,  Miss  Mary 'Cm t 
(parasol,  Mr.  Bertram);  2nd,  Miss  Tunny  (twelve  carbon  photogLfcj 
Mr.  Dougall).  150  yards  ditto— 1st,  Miss  Pearson  (hand  bag,  Mr.  trig 
2nd,  Miss  Raynor  (box  of  biscuits,  Mr.  Middleinas).  150  yard 
for  gentlemen — 1st,  Mr.  Calder  (illuminated  album,  Mr.  M'KeanjCt 
Mr.  M'Kean  (box  of  biscuits,  Mr.  Middleinas).  Barrow  race— IstH 
Taylor  (graphoscope,  Mr.  Turnbull);  2nd.  Mr.  Dougall  i;. 

Mr.  Johnston).  Hopping  race — 1st,  Miss  Raynor  (album,  Mr.  Cox)  ml’ 
Miss  Pearson  (one  dozen  photographs,  Mr.  Dougall).  Photograph!  , re¬ 
petition — Best  “Bit”  taken  in  the  Ground  at  Ami-tun  — M  pn/,  ,[ 
Briglemen  (one  bottle  fifty  years’  old  brandy,  Mr.  Baillie) ;  2nd  ptiz 
M‘Keau  (opera  glass,  Mr.  Wardale). 

A  small  string  band  discoursed  excellent  music  during  dinner,  \vhi<  vas 
served  at  two  o'clock,  the  President,  Mr.  William  Neilson,  occupyii  the 
chair  and  proposing  the  usual  loyal  toasts. 

Mr.  William  Dougall  gave  “  Prosperity  to  the  Society,  and  the  He;  1(){ 
the  President,”  which  was  happily  replied  to  by  Mr.  Neilson.  Mr.  1  Jie 
gave  the  “  Council  and  Office-bearers,”  replied  to  by  Mr.  Bashford.  on. 
Secretary.  Mr.  John  Gardner  proposed  “  The  Committee  for  the  Pi<  vc,” 
coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wardale,  the  convener,  who  su  bly 
replied.  Mr.  J.  G.  Tunny  proposed  the  “Health  of  Mr.  Dunduj  of 
Arniston,  who  had  personally  welcomed  the  Society  to  his  grounded 
granted  them  every  liberty  and  accommodation.  Mr.  Dundas  said  1  iad 
studied  photography  thirty  years  ago  under  Mr.  Tunny,  and  was  ich 
pleased  to  see  the  Society  at  his  place.  Mr.  Crighton  gave  “The  Lass,” 
which  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  Scott. 


A  question  from  the  box  was  read : — “The  querist,  having  obtained  fog 
in  a  dark  slide  in  which  leather  was  used,  is  desirous  of  knowing  the 
chemical  composition  of  leather.” 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  said  that  when  fog  was  attributed  to  the  leather 
or  leather  cloth  of  dark  slides  it  was  supposed  that  the  pigment  or  medium 
used  with  the  pigment  was  the  cause  of  the  mischief. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Ashman  had  found  that  fog  had  arisen  from  storing  plates  in 
a  box  that  had  been  coated  with  spirit  black  to  which  a  certain  amount  of 
castor  oil  had  been  added.  He  also  stated  that  the  emanations  from  pine 
would  cause  fogging  in  plates  left  in  a  box  made  of  that  wood. 

Mr.  Cowan  showed  a  series  of  transparencies  printed  from  negatives 
taken  by  him  during  the  photographers’  outing  on  bank  holiday. 

A  vignetting  arrangement  of  American  construction  was  shown  and 
explained  to  the  meeting.  It  was  what  was  known  as  “  Singhi’s,”  and  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  light  frame  just  fitting  on  to  the  ordinary  printing  frame,  to 
which  it  was  held  by  an  india-rubber  web  passing  over  the  back  of  the 
press  at  either  end.  The  front  of  the  frame  was  a  sheet  of  fine,  smooth 
millboard,  with  a  central  opening  and  two  strips  of  the  same  millboard 
running  down  the  sides.  These  strips  serve  to  keep  in  place  another 
piece  of  millboard,  but  allow  motion  when  required.  This  second  front  of 
millboard  was  similarly  fitted  with  strips,  but  these  strips  were  placed  in 
the  contrary  direction  from  those  in  the  undermost  sheet.  A  third  piece 
of  millboard,  sliding  on  the  face  of  the  second  piece,  could,  by  means  of 
the  slips  mentioned,  be  adjusted  in  any  position  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
lens  in  a  camera  furnished  with  vertical  and  horizontal  sliding  movements. 
The  piece  of  millboard  mentioned  as  the  third  piece  was  the  one  which 
actually  performed  the  vignetting,  and  a  set  of  these,  with  openings  of 
different  sizes,  was  supplied  with  each  frame.  If  in  order  to  make  the 
vignetting  more  gradual  it  was  desired  to  raise  the  opening,  so  as  to  make 
it  more  distant  from  the  negative,  this  was  accomplished  by  inserting  a 
strip  of  wood  at  either  end  or  both  ends  of  the  vignetting  arrangement, 
between  the  latter  and  the  front  of  the  printing-press. 

Mr.  Cowan  mentioned  having  shown  a  similar  arrangement  some  nine 
months  previously,  but  it  was  stated  that  Singhi’s  apparatus  as  now  shown 
bad  been  in  use  in  the  United  States  some  time  earlier  than  that. 

Mr.  Debenham  had  for  many  years  used  an  arrangement  in  many 
respects  similar,  but  he  thought  more  convenient,  as  in  his  the  fronts 
did  not  extend  beyond  the  edge  of  the  printing-frame,  and  so  did  not 
require  additional  space  at  the  printing  light.  He  would  bring  one  to 
a  future  meeting. 

Mr.  Ashman  had  shown  in  his  lectuerette  On  Printing  some  vignetting 
forms  made  of  what  was  known  as  “empire  cloth.”  The  great  secret  of 
obtaining  soft  vignettes  was  to  have  a  small  opening  and  to  keep  it  at 
a  distance  from  the  negative. 

Mr.  W.  Coles,  referring  to  Mr.  Wellington’s  experiments  in  removing 
green  fog  with  Mr.  Farmer’s  ferridcyanide  reducer,  stated  that  his 
experiments  in  the  same  direction  supported  the  conclusions  of  Mr. 
Wellington. 

Mr.  W.  Turner  showed  some  paper  negatives  produced  by  using  draw¬ 
ings  or  tracings  as  originals  in  the  pressure-frame  and  printing  by  contact 
upon  salted  paper  sensitised  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  fixed  in  an  old 
hypo.  bath.  Prints  from  these  paper  negatives  were  also  shown.  These 


LEEDS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  7th  kt., 
— Mr,  J.  W.  Ramsden  in  the  chair. 

After  the  confirmation  of  the  minutes  the  subject  of  outdoor  excums 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Warburton  ;  and  it  was  resolved,  on  the  i  lion 
of  Mr.  Marshall,  seconded  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Branson,  that  the  Commit!  be 
requested  to  arrange  for  outdoor  excursions,  to  take  place  not  lesqian 
once  a  month  nor  more  frequently  than  once  a  fortnight.  The  aumice- 
ments  of  the  excursions  are  to  be  made  on  the  Society’s  board  in  one  lthe 
windows  of  the  Philosophical  Hall,  and  kept  two  or  three  weeks  in  adkice 
—the  place  of  meeting  and  time  to  be  arranged  as  best  suits  the  exci  ion. 

It  was  then  arranged  that  an  excursion  should  be  made  on  Sarny 
(tomorrow),  the  lGth  inst.,  to  Meanvvood  Valley  and  Adel  Moors,  ’he 
party  to  meet  at  the  “Three  Horseshoes,”  Headingley,  at  2.30,  p.m.  , 
Mr.  F.  W.  Branson  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  mo 
chemical  reactions  involved  in  the  treatment  of  a  bleached  imagefro- 
duced  by  bichloride  of  mercury)  with  a  half -saturated  solution  of  |ry- 
stallised  sodium  sulphite,  as  mentioned  and  commended  in  The  Biish 
Journal  of  Photography  of  July  25th.  From  experiments  mac  she 
following  facts  were  deduced  : — 

1.  That  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  is  not  reaucjto 
calomel,  nor  is  a  sulphide  formed  when  cold  solutions  of  bichloi  of 
mercury  and  recrystallised  sodium  sulphite  are  mixed. 

2.  That  freshly-formed  and  washed  silver  chloride  is  not  black  id, 
but  is  dissolved  to  a  very  appreciable  extent,  by  a  solution  of  siiun 
sulphite  of  the  strength  recommended. 

3.  That  mercurous  chloride  (calomel)  is  readily  blackened,  wit  in¬ 
duction  of  a  sulphide  of  mercury,  by  a  solution  of  sodium  sulph 

It  was  explained  that  the  white  image  caused  by  the  action  of  a  solut  of 
bichloride  of  mercury  consisted  of  both  mercurous  chloride  (calome  nd 
silver  chloride,  and  that  when  sodium  sulphite  solution  was  addt  he 
silver  salt  dissolved,  and  the  mercury  salt  became  blackened  to  fonjdw 
photographic  image.  The  removal  of  the  silver  salt  probably  expi  ed 
the  small  degree  of  intensification  given  by  this  method,  as  conti  ed 
with  some  other  methods  in  use.  That  a  strengthening  of  the  image  >es 
occur  is  certain,  and  that  no  part  of  the  plate  is  discoloured  e  jpt 
the  photographic  image  constitutes  an  important  advantage.  It  wa  Iso 
pointed  out  that  a  fact  of  considerable  practical  importance  remains  be 
proved,  namely,  whether  a  sulphide  by  mercury,  as  produced  by  the  ® 
of  sodium  sulphite,  &c.,  or  an  oxide,  as  yielded  by  treatment  with  amir  ia» 
gives  the  most  permanent  negative. 

After  a  short  discussion  on  Mr.  Branson’s  communication  in  whic  “e 
Vice-President,  Messrs.  Teasdale,  Thornton,  Wilday,  &c.,  took  part,  ^ 
Mr.  W.  L.  Wilday  passed  round  some  prints  on  ferro-prussiate  pp> 
and  recommended  the  process  as  very  useful  to  amateurs  as  well  as  p  as¬ 
sionals  in  a  number  of  ways.  He  (Mr.  Wilday)  gave  the  following  d  1  b 
as  to  his  mode  of  working  the  process : — 

Ammonia  citrate  of  iron  .  15  drachms,  j 

Distilled  water .  8  ounces. 

Ferridcyanide  of  potassium  .  10  drachms. 

Distilled  water .  8  ounces. 
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,rl  L}je  tWo  solutions  and  keep  in  an  opaque  bottle.  Take  unglazed  paper 
"f  I  jne  „rain  and  damp  the  sheets  you  propose  to  sensitise  with  a  sponge 
rubber  brush;  float  the  solution  over  the  paper  as  evenly  as  possible, 
iang  to  dry  in  a  darkened  room.  Do  not  prepare  a  larger  quantity 
hJ  you  are  going  to  use  shortly,  as  the  paper  becomes  slower  by  keeping. 
,y  ,  pj’inting,  expose  until  the  shadows  assume  a  strong,  metallic,  grey 
j L  and  detail  begins  to  be  lost.  Wash  well  in  cold  water  until,  when 
ini  ip  by  the  corner,  the  drip  from  the  print  shows  no  yellow  tinge.  If 
1 1  lesired  to  write  on  the  print  use  a  saturated  solution  of  washing  soda 
lg  •  and  a  clean  steel  pen  to  write  with. 

] '  Thos.  W.  Thornton  (Hon.  Secretary)  then  exhibited  samples  of 
\\'  sden  paper,  and  spoke  of  the  many  uses  to  which  it  might  be  put  by 
,h  iwaphers.  Being  perfectly  watertight,  with  a  cake  of  marine  glue  and 
at  of  Willesden  paper  a  tourist  could  easily  make  dishes  for  deve- 
r  and  fixing  when  away  from  home,  or  by  its  aid  a  temporary  dark 
could  be  readily  formed.  He  said  that  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  W. 
shman  he  had  received  samples  of  the  vulcanite  fibre,  respecting 
inquiries  had  been  made  at  the  last  meeting.  These  he  passed  round 
members,  saying  he  had  been  experimenting  with  them  and  found 
t  was  practically  unbreakable,  and  could  be  worked  in  almost  any 
.□  Vable  manner.  He  had  grooved,  planed,  turned,  sawn,  and  bored  it 
Hitpreat  ease,  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  might  be  used  with  advan- 
C;lg'a  place  of  ebonite  for  making  shutters,  &c. 

V  Branson  said  he  had  used  the  fibre  and  found  that  it  was  affected  by 

U’ 

]  Hon.  Secretary  exhibited  a  changing-bag  for  dry  plates  that 
lie  ji  had  made  after  a  design  by  Mr.  W.  Brooks,  and  used  every  day 
ii  '  a  recent  tour. 

i  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  examination  of  a  number  of  trans- 
ir  lies  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Teasdale  by  means  of  the  sciopticon  lantern. 
Heasdale’s  arrangements  and  portable  screen  were  very  much  admired. 


Correapmtiftncc. 


\-  PHOTOGRAPHING  THE  OUTLINES  OF  COASTS  AND 
HEADLANDS  FROM  THE  SEA. 

To  the  Editors. 

G  tlemen, — There  is  a  remark  in  an  article  by  Professor  H.  W.  Yogel,  in 
vou  vat  issue,  which  might  deter  many  from  attempting  deck  photography, 
msc  ich  that  he  insists  upon  the  stoppage  of  the  engine  in  order  to  get  a 
-hiu  picture.  In  some  cases  this  may  be  advisable — if,  for  instance,  the 
resung  picture  had  to  be  enlarged. 

B  for  ordinary  pictorial  work  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  ;  and,  if  the 
u'rbe  quick  enough  and  not  influenced  by  the  wind,  as  Herr  Vogel's 
nas-ood  views  may  be  taken.  I  have  taken  several  lately  covering  a 
:c  plate,  and  in  some  cases  cannot  distinguish  at  first  sight  those  taken 
uni  steamer  at  full  speed  from  those  taken  on  terra  firma. 

I  te,  also,  that  the  stand  used  by  Professor  Vogel  seems  identical  to 

tiiat!  atented  and  exhibited  some  time  ago  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  this 
nty  I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  H.  T.  Ellerbeck. 

j&jrpooi,  August  12,  1884. 

THE  SODA  DEVELOPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

tlemen, — Seeing  in  your  Journal  of  the  1st  instant  a  very  strong 
nendation  of  the  washing  soda  developer,  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Genlain, 
1  hr  tried  a  few  plates  with  it  and  find  the  negatives  produced  to  be 
d  printing  quality,  though  of  a  very  peculiar  colour;  also  the 
ig  to  be  well  under  control. 

will  Mr.  Genlain  tell  us  how  to  avoid  frilling  ?  He  apparently  pre- 
lis  own  plates  especially  for  the  purpose  with  chrome  alum  in  the 
on  ;  but  what  are  the  thousands  of  amateurs  and  professionals  to  do 
ork  with  commercial  plates  ? 

ed  soaking  the  plate  in  chrome  alum  before  developing,  without 
provement  as  regards  frilling,  though  the  green  colour  of  the  nega- 
rs  less  decided.  Possibly  in  cooler  weather  this  trouble  might  be 
1  lu  I  to  a  minimum. 

II  e  are,  no  doubt,  several  who  have  been  trying  this  developer,  and  it 
ul  be  interesting  to  know  whether  they  have  met  with  the  same  diffi- 

'  'tvhich  I  have.  I  may  mention  that  I  used  the  plates  of  two  well- 
ii<>\  manufacturers,  which  have  never  in  my  hands  shown  any  sign  of 
frillij  with  sulphite  and  pyro.  or  with  ferrous  oxalate. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 
miey-hill,  Reading,  August  11,  1884.  Charles  Stephens. 
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states  att&  <8  items. 

Is  Jere  any  public  teacher  of  photography  in  London? — B.  P.” - To 

■  hi we  reply  that  at  the  Polytechnic  Christian  Institute,  309,  Regent- 
tr ;,  photography  is  taught  under  conditions  which  may  doubtless  be 
"bi  ned  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

No  je”  inquires: — “If,  instead  of  getting  up  a  club  or  subscription  for 
"il  untings ,  I  get  up  a  raffle  or  a  drawing,  the  prize  or  prizes  to  be 
be  ts  entitling  the  winner  to  an  oil  painting  of  himself  or  herself,  would 
the  be  anything  illegal  about  it,  or  anything  at  all  likely  to  bring  down 
bn|uthorities  upon  me  about  it  ?  If  you  can  give  me  your  opinion  as  to 

thdegality  of  the  above  affair  I  would  esteem  it  a  favour.” - Will 

«oi|  reader  versed  in  the  laws  which  apply  to  art  unions  and  lotteries 
pit  e  respond  ? 


Unger  and  Hoffmann  (Dresden)  writing  with  reference  to  our  article  On 
Albumenising  Paper  [page  370,  ante],  say  that  in  their  experience  “the 
preparation  of  albumen  paper  must  and  can  be  effected  by  means  of 
fermented  albumen;  but  it  must  never  be  in  a  state  of  putrescence, 
because  such  almost  invariably  produces  in  summer  the  so-called 
*  blisters ;  ’  and,  further,  the  operation  is  so  disagreeable  that  the  work¬ 
man  can  scarcely  endure  the  smell.  For  this  cause  we  have  adopted  a 
new  method,  which  excludes  the  formation  of  Misters,  produced  by 
putrified  albumen,  and  which  does  not  cause  any  of  the  disturbances 
occasioned  by  fresh  albumen.”  A  specimen  of  the  paper  accompanied 
the  foregoing  letter. 

Pembroke  Marshall  inquires:  —  “1.  Is  a  high-priced  lens  considered 
perfect  that  has  bubbles  in  it? — 2.  Have  the  majority  of  such  lenses,  by 
manufacturers  considered  first-class,  bubbles,  or  are  the  latter  ex¬ 
ceptional?” — —In  reply:  1.  No  lens  can  be  considered  “perfect”  that 
contains  bubbles  or  any  other  imperfections  in  the  glass. — 2.  No  first- 
class  manufacturers  will  issue  lenses  containing  bubbles.  In  former 
times,  when  it  was  much  more  difficult  to  obtain  good  optical  glass  than 
is  now  the  case,  defects  of  the  glass  mentioned,  together  with  tears  and 
striae,  were  not  unfrequently  to  be  found  in  otherwise  good  lenses;  but 
makers  of  reputation — and,  indeed,  of  no  reputation  at  all — never  now 
employ  glass  possessing  defects  of  this  nature.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  defects  in  glass  are  of  less  consequence  in  photo¬ 
graphic  lenses,  especially  those  of  large  dimensions,  than  in  any  other 
optical  instruments  which  necessitate  the  employment  of  an  objective. 

R.  S.  says  : — “  I  have  read  your  article  On  the  Economic  Production  of  Cold 
in  last  Journal  with  special  interest.  You  say  that  certain  bodies  when 
added  to  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  increase  the  intensity  of  the  cold  pro¬ 
duced.  I  have  read  somewhere  that  if  twenty  parts  of  nitrate  of  potash 
be  mixed  with  eighty  parts  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  a  degree  of  cold  is 
produced  equal  to  eighty-seven  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  Now,  what  I 
wish  to  know  is  this — after  these  salts  have  thus  effected  the  desired  end 
by  producing  the  cold,  will  they  not  after  being  again  crystallised  act  in 
the  same  manner  as  before,  seeing  that  no  chemical  change  can  have 
been  produced  in  either  of  them  by  the  mere  act  of  being  dissolved  ?  and, 
if  such  be  the  case,  will  not  the  end  of  economy  be  obtained  in  greater 

perfection  by  this  addition?” - We  reply  that  although  the  chemical 

constituents  of  the  two  salts  named  are  still  present,  yet  by  their  having 
been  dissolved  in  presence  of  each  other  a  molecular  change  has  been 
induced,  double  salts  having  been  formed.  These  double  salts  do  not 
possess  the  same  properties  as  their  primary  constituents.  This  is  a 
matter  which  can  be  easily  verified  by  our  correspondent. 

“An  American  in  England”  wishes  to  know  if  there  be  any  chance  of 
our  giving  a  report  of  the  transactions  of  the  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Photographers’  Association  of  America.  This  Convention,  he  explains, 
is  one  that  is  composed  mainly  of  professional  photographers,  although 

there  are  a  few  amateurs  to  be  found  among  them. - -We  reply:  In 

another  page  in  the  present  number  will  be  found  a  report  of  a  portion— 
we  would  fain  hope  a  very  small  portion  only — of  the  transactions  of 
the  three  days’  meeting.  But  seeing  that,  according  to  the  report,  the 
social  appeared  to  predominate  over  the  technical  proceedings,  it  may  be 
that  there  will  be  less  of  a  solid  character  resulting  from  the  meetings 
than  we  might  have  hoped.  Our  present  correspondent,  “An  American 
in  England,”  is  thanked  for  the  kindly  nature  of  his  expressions  regard¬ 
ing  this  Journal,  and  especially  for  the  packet  containing  samples  of  the 
best  representative  dry  plates  of  American  manufacture.  When  he  and 
his  friends  favour  us  with  their  promised  visit  we  shall  not  only,  in  all 
probability,  be  able  to  show  them,  upon  these  very  plates,  negatives  of 
the  spots  in  the  vicinity  of  London  which  they  desire  to  visit,  but  also 
have  a  small  party  of  kindred  spirits  organised  to  accompany  our 
esteemed  friends  from  the  New  World  on  some  of  their  intended  local 
photographic  excursions. 


feeljange  Column. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements;  hut  in  no  case  do  fee 
insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  a  small  cost 
in  our  advertising  pages.  This  portion  of  our  columns  is  devoted  to  exchanges 
only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person  proposing  the  exchange 
be  given  ( although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a  NOM  de  plume  be 
thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 

I  will  exchange  a  Ross’s  carte  lens,  four  and  three-quarter  inch  focus,  for  a 
sixteen-inch  focus  triplet  by  a  good  maker.  —  Address,  W.  Bray, 
Sidmouth. 

I  will  exchange  a  half-plate  camera,  double  swing  back,  three  double 
slides,  folding  tripod,  cost  £9,  for  a  12  x  10  camera,  also  Ross’s  carte 
lens.— Address,  7,  Abbeygate-terrace,  Colchester. 

I  will  exchange  a  Dallmeyer’s  No.  2b  patent  and  a  Ross’s  No.  1  universal 
for  a  Dallmeyer’s  No.  2a  or  a  Ross’s  No.  3  rapid  cabinet  lens. — Address, 
W.  Dakin,  photographer,  Nether-edge,  Sheffield. 

I  will  exchange  a  good  whole-plate  portrait  lens,  three  inches  in  diameter, 
very  rapid,  for  a  Ross’s  rapid  symmetrical  or  a  Dallmeyer’s  rectilinear, 
not  less  than  half-plate. — Address,  A.  F.  Clark,  Padanarm,  Forfar. 

I  will  exchange  a  whole-plate  “  J.  S.”  portrait  lens,  complete,  with  stops, 
in  perfect  condition,  cost  second-hand  £5,  for  a  Lancaster  or  other  out¬ 
door  apparatus;  or  offers. — Address,  E.  A.  B.,  10,  Wellington-street, 
Gloucester. 

I  will  exchange  a  Kinnear  camera,  10  x  8,  and  a  half-plate  portrait  lens,  by 
Squire,  for  a  whole-plate  universal  camera  and  small  carriers;  a  Jamin’s 
portrait  carte  lens;  and  a  Grubb’s  half-plate  view  lens,  for  studio 
accessories. — Address,  Fritz  Camera,  41,  High-street,  Sydenham,  S.E. 
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3Utshm*s  to  (Kormpmt  touts. 

R5T  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Photographs  Registered. — 

Herbert  Henry  Dunn,  Newport,  Lincoln. — Photograph  of  Sunset  over 
Lincoln. 

Frederick  John  Skill,  Exchequer  Gate,  Lincoln. — Photograph  of  Lincoln 
from  Panwick  Hill. 

William  Rochard,  Sea  View-terrace,  Bagillt,  North  Wales. — Photograph 
of  Interior  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Holywell ,  North  Wales. 

Patrick. — You  will  find  an  article  on  the  subject  on  another  page.  Take 
the  practical  hint  there  given. 

T.  Pindkr. — You  had  better  communicate  with  Mr.  Philip  Magnus,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  Gresham  College,  E.C. 

D.  D.— The  particular  glass  in  question  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs. 
Chance  Bros.,  Birmingham,  or  retail  from  Messrs.  G.  F.  Williams  and 
Co.,  36,  St.  Martins-lane,  W.C. 

B.  Dalton. — The  cause  of  the  matt  varnish  having  dried  transparent  is 
that  you  have  warmed  the  plate.  All  matt  varnishes  must  be  applied 
cold  or  they  will  become  transparent  when  dry. 

W. — You  will  find  articles  on  the  subject  of  cloud  negatives  and  their  uses 
on  pages  552,  567,  and  661  of  our  last  volume.  These  will  give  you  the 
desired  information.  See  answer  to  “Graver”  on  photographing  on 
wood  blocks. 

H.  J. — To  prepare  the  glass  plate  for  receiving  enamel  collodion,  let  it  be 
well  rubbed  with  powdered  French  chalk.  The  enclosed  print  is  a 
creditable  specimen  of  work.  Single  landscape  lenses  are  best  for  this 
class  of  subject. 

G.  M.  J.  B. — 1.  It  is  not  an  article  of  commerce  at  present;  hence  you 
will  have  to  construct  the  apparatus  for  yourself. — 2.  They  are  for  different 
purposes.  The  second  is  more  suitable  for  small  prints  and  limited  num¬ 
bers  than  the  former. 

W.  G.  Biggs. — The  best  plan  is  to  write  the  name  of  the  subject  neatly 
with  black  varnish  on  the  bottom  of  the  negative ;  it  will  then  appear 
white  in  the  print.  Of  course  you  understand  that  the  writing  fnust  be 
done  backwards,  so  that  it  may  read  right  in  the  prints. 

I.  I.  I. — There  is  no  advantage  in  using  the  alum  bath  stronger  than  you 
have  been  doing.  Chrome  alum  is  supposed  to  render  the  gelatine 
harder  than  common  alum ;  but  we  see  no  advantage  in  the  latter  over 
the  former  for  your  purpose.  Besides,  it  will  slightly  discolour  the 
paper. 

G.  O.  Mountain. -—The  picture  is  very  good,  but  we  have  seen  some  of  the 
same  subject  that  have  been  considerably  better.  They  were  taken  from 
nearly  the  same  standpoint  as  yours.  The  lens  appears  to  be  a  fairly 
good  one,  but  it  is  deficient  in  marginal  definition.  Possibly  a  small  stop 
will  remedy  this. 

Graver. — We  are  unaware  how  the  particular  specimen  you  forward  was 
produced  ;  but  the  carbon  process  is  capable  of  producing  very  successful 
prints  on  wood  blocks  if  a  suitable  tissue  be  employed.  This  should  be 
one  that  contains  a  maximum  of  colouring  matter  and  a  minimum  of 
gelatine,  so  as  to  yield  as  thin  a  film  as  possible  when  finished. 

F.  A.  Wiltshire. — The  prints  forwarded  are  collotypes.  They  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  Germany  at  a  very  cheap  rate  by  machinery.  You  will  not  be 
able  to  get  them  produced  in  this  country,  even  wholesale,  for  anything 
like  the  small  price  you  paid,  retail,  for  these.  Machined  collotypes— 
judging  by  any  we  have  seen — are  not  to  be  compared  with  those  pro¬ 
duced  by  hand  by  a  good  printer. 

2.  A. — The  sample  of  paper  forwarded  certainly  smells  very  offensively ; 
but  we  have  met  with  some  that  was  much  worse.  If  your  employer 
do  not  mind  its  being  used,  we  do  not  see  that  you  should  object.  He 
is  the  man  who  is  responsible  if  the  prints  fade,  and  not  you.  It  is  by 
no  means  proved  that  all  paper  which  smells  offensively  yields  prints 
which  will  of  necessity  fade  rapidly. 

Puzzled. — If  the  lens  give  a  sharp  picture  when  used  direct,  and  do  not 
when  it  is  used  with  the  reversing  mirror,  it  is  clear  that  the  latter  is  at 
fault.  See  that  it  fits  quite  loosely  in  its  frame,  as  the  slightest  pressure 
may  alter  its  figure.  See  to  this,  and,  if  you  still  fail  to  get  as  sharp  a 
picture  with  the  mirror  as  without  it,  return  it  to  the  manufacturer. 
The  slight  scratch  will  practically  make  no  difference  whatever. 

A  Collotype  Amateur.  —  If,  as  you  say,  you  are  only  an  amateur, 
then  your  specimens  are  indeed  very  good.  Your  present  difficulty 
arises  from  the  paper  you  are  using.  The  enamelled  coating  is  not  hard 
enough  for  the  present  hot  weather.  Procure  another  sample  with 
a  harder  coating  for  present  use,  and  retain  what  you  have  until 
the  weather  becomes  colder,  when  you  will  find  it  will  again  work  well. 

Thos.  A.  Carter. — So  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  optician  supplies  [photo¬ 
graphic  lenses  in  aluminium  mounts.  No  doubt  any  lens  maker  would 
supply  them  to  your  order ;  but  as  they  are  not  articles  of  commerce, 
and  the  metal  and  the  cost  of  working  it  is  somewhat  expensive,  such 
instruments  would  necessarily  be  high  in  price.  We  have  an  idea  that 
what  you  have  seen  have  simply  been  the  ordinary  mounts  nickel  plated_ 

Jacobus. — By  “the  merest  rinse”  is  meant  that  the  plate  should  be 
simply  rinsed  under  the  tap  for  a  few  seconds.  You  appear  to  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  washing  for  an  unnecessary  length  of  time  between 
he  development  and  the  alum  bath,  and  between  the  latter  and  fixing. 
^One-third  the  time  you  have  expended  in  the  operation  would  he  ample. 
After  fixing,  the  washing  must  be  as  complete  as  possible,  otherwise  the 
whole  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  will  not  be  removed. 


j  U.  R.  is  requested  to  bo  more  explicit  in  giving  the  name  of  the  an  a| 

I  the  year,  and  the  page  from  which  he  quotes,  u*  lie  ha*  got  matt/.,  , 
i  “mixed  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  discovering  his  quop 

j  He  is  also  requested  to  address  nis  letters  to  “  The  Editors.” 

c.  C. — The  mealiness  in  the  prints  is  duo  to  over-toning.  To  get  L 
free  from  mealiness  you  must  remove  them  from  the  strong  bath  ,J 
:  much  earlier  stage — when  they  are  only  a  very  warm  brown.  Cl  / 

the  sample  of  paper  you  are  using  will  not  stand  deep  toning. 
Received. — A.  Pringle;  J.  Archer  Clarke';  J.  Nieol,  Ph.U. ;  Th  t 
Bedding;  “Mahlstick.”  In  our  next. 


The  “Claimant.” — Application  has  been  made  to  the  Dm 
of  Convict  Prisons  by  the  “  Claimant  ”  that  he  may  not  be  photogm  , 
before  leaving  Portsmouth  Prison,  lest  the  likenesses  may  get  inti  w 
hands  of  a  local  tradesman  and  copies  be  disposed  of,  as  wa-  j,. 

I  case  when  he  was  at  Millbank.  The  Directors  have  granted  the  a  li. 

1  cation,  and  the  “Claimant”  will,  consequently,  not  have  Ins  pi  )tJ 
photograph  taken  till  he  reaches  Pentonvillo. 

j  Photographic  Club. — At  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  this  Clu  al 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  on  Wednesday  next,  the  20th  inst.  lfe 
subject  will  be  the  adjourned  discussion  On  Printing  through  (Job,  y 
Media.  Mr.  Wellington  will  exhibit  a  most  ingenious  and  side 
changing-box  of  his  own  construction.  On  Saturday  afternoon  an 
ing  has  been  arranged  to  Chingford,  leaving  Liverpool-street  Statin,  y 
the  first  train  after  2  o’clock.  Meeting  afterwards  at  0  o’clock,  at  e 
Forest  Hotel.  - 

International  Inventions  Exhibition,  1885. — The  following  •. 
ticulars  have  been  issued  with  regard  to  the  entries  in  the  clas  if 
photography  at  the  forthcoming  International  Inventions  Exhibit  , 
to  be  held  in  18S5.  The  exclusion  of  lenses  from  the  apparatus  dej^i- 
ment  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  classed  witli  Philosoplkl 
Instruments  in  a  previous  group  : — In  Group  XXIX. — Photograpl  - 
there  will  be  three  classes : —Class  159.  Processes  and  their  resultj- 
Methods  of  gelatine-bromide  plate-making,  apparatus  for  ma!  » 
emulsion,  apparatus  for  separating  the  sensitive  constituent,  coatk 
drying,  and  packing  machines,  emulsion  and  other  processes;  priing 
processes — silver,  carbon,  Woodbury  type,  platinotype,gelatino-broirfe( 
collodio- chloride  of  silver,  Jc.;  apparatus  for  washing,  &c.,  prints  d 
negatives,  methods  for  making  photographic  lantern  slides.  ( «s 
160.  Apparatus  (excluding  lenses). — Cameras,  shutters,  changing-bofe, 
slides,  tents,  lamps,  apparatus  for  making  enlargements,  andlr 
microphotography.  Class  161.  Application  of  photography  to  vans 
purposes,  typography,  ceramics,  relief  moulds,  &c. — Method  of  b- 
dueing  printing  surfaces,  photographic  enamels,  photographic  prin  g 
on  pottery,  photographic  reliefs;  use  of  photography  in  self- recon  g 
apparatus,  in  scientific  observations,  &c.  Educational  apparatus  i- 
cludes  appliances  used  in  primary,  scientific,  technical,  and  artic 
instruction. 


Lime-Light  Explosion. — The  Irish  Times  of  Friday  last  recon  a 
Tivy  serious  lime-light  explosion  which  took  place  on  the  evenin  -f 
Thursday  last  week  at  the  Curragh  Camp: — About  11  o’clock  t 
night  (Thursday,  the  7th  inst.)  an  explosion  occurred  at  the  the  e 
attached  to  the  garrison  canteen.  Mr.  Frank  Montreal’s  company  d 
been  playing  to  crowded  houses  for  some  weeks,  and  the  theatre,  a 
place  of  resort,  had  become  very  popular  in  the  camp.  Last  nigbl  is 
usual,  the  woodeu  building  was  again  well  filled  to  listen  to  “Mia 
Martin.”  Just  as  Corder  shot  his  victim  the  lime  light,  which  is 
being  lighted  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the  effect  on  the  ste, 
exploded.  The  man  employed  by  the  company  for  this  purpose  is 
knocked  down,  and  had  his  hand  so  severely  damaged  that  it  hadGe 
amputated  immediately  afterwards  by  the  Surgeon-Major  in  chart  of 
No.  2  Hospital.  His  name  is  Jenkins,  1st  Royal  Dragoons,  and  on  ma  'g 
inquiries  this  morning  it  was  ascertained  that  he  is  in  a  very  low  sje. 
The  concussion,  it  is  feared,  may  prove  more  dangerous  than  fie 
amputation.  The  report  of  the  explosion  brought  the  camp  officii'  to 
’the  building,  and  a  scene  of  confusion  prevailed.  Every  lamp  >  or 
near  the  stage  wa3  broken,  the  wings  split,  scenery  torn,  and  the  he1  ie 
herself  was  severely  hurt.  Many  cases  of  severe  contusion  re 
attended  by  the  medical  officers.  The  explosive  fluid  took  a  'NM 
direction,  and  hurt  some  women  who  were  in  front  so  severely  to 
necessitate  their  removal  to  hospital  at  once.  Altogether  about  sisi® 
or  twenty  men  and  women  were  carried  out  of  the  building  in  d1 
a  torn  and  bleeding  state  as  to  give  rise  to  great  fears. 
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'N  THE  CARE  OF  THE  NEGATIVE  FIXING  BATH. 

i 

rJ  s  title  may  at  first  sight  appear  a  rather  curious  one,  as  it  has 
1.  ime  too  much  the  fashion  to  look  upon  the  negative  hypo,  bath 
a  he  one  matter  in  connection  with  photography  that  requires 
li  her  care  nor  attention,  but  that  may  be  left  to  look  after  itself. 
}  y  many  photographers,  especially  amateurs,  pay  no  more  attention 
ti  he  fixing  bath  than  to  add  a  handful  of  hypo,  when  it  begins  to 
li  its  power,  or  a  few  ounces  of  water  when  its  quantity  has 
b  >me  too  much  reduced  by  evaporation  !  We  have  actually  seen 
b  i  these  operations  performed  upon  baths  in  comparison  with 
w  ih  the  proverbial  “  bottled  stout  ”  would  have  appeared  clear 
ai  bright. 

nd  yet  how  many  of  these  same  operators  would  dare  to  take 
si  liberties  with  the  fixing  bath  for  prints  !  The  difference 
bt/een  the  print  and  the  negative  is  simply  this — that  the  injury 
w  :h  is  likely  to  arise  from  such  treatment  appeals  more  directly 
tc  le  sense  of  sight  in  the  case  of  the  print,  but  is  no  more  certain 
tc  :cur  than  it  is  in  the  negative.  The  latter  is,  however,  only  the 
as  to  an  end ;  and  if  it  be  possible  to  complete  its  production 
a  minimum  of  trouble,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  by  hook  or 
bj  rook  it  may  be  made  to  yield  a  few  decent  prints,  what  matters 
if  deteriorate  with  age  ? 

lis,  we  venture  to  think,  is  a  mistaken  policy,  for,  in  any  case, 
e  negative  be  worth  finishing  at  all,  it  is  worth  finishing  pro- 
f\  while  in  cases  where  large  numbers  of  prints  are  required  it 
solutely  essential  that  every  possible  care  be  exercised.  The  dirty, 


if 

P( 
is 

bi  yn,  muddy -looking  “  puddles  ”  that  too  often  do  duty  for  negative 
ri:  i g  baths  can  scarcely  under  any  circumstances  be  expected  to 
inj.'ove  either  the  quality  or  the  permanence  of  the  negative,  over- 
cl:  ged  as  they  are  with  injurious  silver  compounds,  to  say  nothing 
of  le  accumulated  soakings  of  oxidised  pyro.  from  innumerable 
in  srfectly-washed  plates.  It  is  this  latter  cause  which  principally 
te  s  to  produce  the  deep  brown  discolouration  of  the  hypo. — not  the 
m  i  saturation  with  silver,  as  a  fresh  solution  of  hypo.,  saturated 
w  pure  bromide  of  silver,  remains  clear  and  nearly  colourless  so 
lo  as  the  temperature  be  not  raised  much  above  the  normal. 

■  may  be  asked,  considering  the  cheapness  of  hypo. — Why  employ 
•  b  same  solution  more  than  once,  or,  at  anyrate,  for  more  than  a 
gi  a  number  of  plates  ?  The  answer  is  simple.  It  is  not  for  the 
of  economy  in  the  matter  of  hypo.,  but  in  the  matter  of  silver, 
i’l  quantity  of  silver  dissolved  out  of  a  plate  in  fixing  forms  a 
W  considerable  percentage  of  the  total  quantity  used  in  the  pre- 
pa  tion  of  the  film,  and  this  is  too  precious  an  item  to  be  thrown 
avb.  If  fresh  hypo.,  however,  is  to  be  used  for  every  plate,  the  cost 
of;  Electing  and  recovering  the  silver  would  be  too  great  for  the 
'em;  but  by  judiciously  employing  the  same  solution  until  it 
co  ains  a  notable  quantity  of  silver  a  considerable  economy  both 
hv  rouble  and  material  is  effected.  How  to  employ  the  hypo, 
jnciously  and  economically  is  what  we  have  to  point  out. 

i  the  first  place,  as  bearing  strictly  upon  the  “  care  of  the  fixing 
b?  ,”  we  may  mention  the  necessity  for  a  very  thorough  washing 
of  be  negative  after  development.  A  mere  perfunctory  rinsing 
m  “r  the  tap  is  but  an  excuse.  If  after  two  or  three  minutes  of 
8U  washing  the  negative  be  reared  up  to  drain  upon  white  blotting- 


paper  it  will  soon  be  evident  that  the  developer  is  far  from  having 
been  removed.  Nothing,  indeed,  short  of  a  prolonged  soaking  will 
suffice ;  and  the  extra  expenditure  of  time  and  trouble  this  involves 
will  bring  its  recompense  in  increased  clearness  and  brightness  of 
the  negative,  as  well  as  in  the  less  filthy  condition  of  the  fixing  bath. 

With  regard  to  the  fixing  bath  itself :  the  exhibition  of  care  should 
commence  at  the  very  earliest  stage.  Many  of  the  samples  of 
hypo,  met  with  in  commerce  are  very  impure,  containing  most 
of  them  free  acid,  some  few  having  an  alkaline  reaction,  while 
all  are  mixed  with  mechanical  impurities  in  the  form  of  dirt.  Let 
us  commence,  then,  by  making  a  saturated  solution.  In  our  own 
practice  we  place  (say)  seven  pounds  of  hypo,  in  a  large  basin, 
pour  on  to  it  boiling  water,  and  allow  it  to  stand  for  a  few  hours 
with  occasional  stirring,  and,  if  necessary,  more  water  is  added,  * 
until  a  saturated  solution  is  formed  and  only  a  few  crystals 
remain  undissolved.  It  is  now  tested  with  litmus  paper,  which 
is  nearly  certain  to  be  reddened  ;  a  solution  of  washing  soda  is 
made,  and  this  is  added — a  few  drops  at  a  time  and  well  mixed 
before  each  fresh  addition — until  the  blue  colour  of  the  litmus 
is  restored.  If  the  sample  be  decidedly  alkaline  it  should  be  nearly 
neutralised  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  On  no  account  must 
the  solution  be  employed  while  in  an  acid  condition. 

This  matter  having  been  attended  to,  the  dirty-looking  solution  is 
filtered  into  a  large,  brown  stoneware  jug,  from  which  the  necessary 
quantities  either  for  prints  or  negatives  are  poured  off  as  required. 
For  prints  one  part  of  the  saturated  solution  is  mixed  with  three, 
four’,  or  even  five  parts  of  water,  and  when  this  dilute  solution  has 
served  its  purpose  once  for  prints  it  is  set  aside  for  negative 
purposes. 

In  using  the  bath  much  must,  of  course,  depend  upon  individual 
circumstances.  In  large  establishments,  where  a  great  amount  of 
work — both  in  negatives  and  prints — is  done,  it  will  be  convenient 
to  employ  a  fresh  bath  daily,  consigning  the  old  one  to  the  waste 
tub.  But  this  method  will  not  answer  for  an  amateur,  to  whom  we 
recommend  the  plan  of  using  two  baths — that  is  to  say,  of  using  one 
bath  until  it  is  saturated,  when  it  is  set  aside  for  “renovation,”  if 
that  system  be  preferred,  and  replaced  by  another.  If  a  considera¬ 
ble  amount  of  printing  be  done  it  is  probable,  in  the  case  of  an 
amateur,  that  very  little  of  the  real  use  of  the  fixing  bath  will 
have  gone  out  of  it  when  it  has  served  its  purpose  on  the  few 
prints  required  to  be  fixed  at  any  one  time,  though  it  cannot 
be  employed  again  for  the  same  purpose.  In  such  cases  the  bath 
may  be  placed  aside  in  a  special  receptacle  to  form  a  stock  solution 
for  fixing  negatives. 

Each  bath  should  consist  of  a  quantity  of  solution  considerably 
larger  than  is  actually  required  to  fill  the  dish  or  dipping  bath  when 
in  use.  After  each  day’s  work  is  finished  the  solution  which  has 
been  in  use  should  be  returned  to  its  receptacle  and  the  fixing  dish 
carefully  washed.  During  the  night  any  sediment  will  subside,  and 
the  clear  solution  is  poured  off  for  next  day’s  use.  In  this  manner 
and  with  proper  care  in  washing  the  negatives  it  will  be  impossible 
for  the  hypo,  solution  to  go  very  far  wrong,  and  it  will  only  be  when 
it  approaches  saturation  or  its  action  becomes  too  slow  that  it  need 
be  discarded. 
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Many  people,  instead  of  discarding  altogether  a  spent  batlq 
prefer  to  “doctor”  it  into  working  order  again.  Others,  again, 
imagine  that  a  mixture  of  alum  and  hypo,  possesses  the  power  of 
recuperation  within  itself.  As  we  have  long  since  pointed  out,  alum 
and  liypo.  mutually  decompose  one  another,  and  the  oidy  result  of 
such  a  mixture  is  to  set  up  a  state  of  doubt  as  to  what  is  really 
being  used.  That  alum  brings  about  the  precipitation  of  the 
dissolved  silver  is  beyond  doubt;  but  if  its  aid  be  invoked  it  is 
better  to  apply  it  by  dropping  a  crystal  into  the  warmed  and  filtered 
bath,  when  a  lively  disengagement  of  gas  will  take  place,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  silver  will  be  precipitated  and  may  be  re¬ 
moved  by  filtration.  After  strengthening  from  the  stock  jug  the 
bath  is  ready  for  use  again.  On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to 
doubt  the  wisdom  or  economy  of  the  recuperative  system. 


THE  AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONVENTION  AND 
ITS  RESOLUTIONS  REGARDING  PRICES. 

Tf  the  various  reports  from  both  newspapers  and  private  individuals 
are  to  be  credited  we  fear  that  the  Convention  of  the  Photographers’ 
Association  of  America  for  1884,  held  in  Cincinnati  three  weeks 
ago,  under  the  pi’esidency  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Kent,  of  Rochester,  New 
York  State,  must  take  its  place  in  history  as  the  most  unfruitful  of 
all  the  conventions  of  which  we  possess  any  record. 

Here  we  find  a  large  body  of  zealous  photographers  showing  their 
earnestness  by  travelling  many  hundreds  of  miles  in  order  to  learn 
something  concerning  the  technics  of  their  craft,  and^taking  no 
pains  to  hide  their  feelings  at  the  bitter  disappointment  experienced 
by  them.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the  members  have  expressed  an 
intention  of  discontinuing  their  attendance  at  these  annual  meetings 
in  consequence  of  the  scanty  bill  of  intellectual  fare  prepared  for 
their  reception.  A  wise  executive  committee  would  have  taken 
care  to  provide  something  more  substantial  for  their  clientele  than 
music,  dancing,  or  a  visit  to  the  zoological  gardens,  even  at  the 
doubtless  small  charge  of  thirty-five  cents,  which,  from  the  report 
in  our  last  number,  appears  to  have  been  insisted  on;  but,  while 
these  are  in  themselves  most  praiseworthy  means  of  relaxation  after 
hard  work,  the  work  itself  is  presupposed.  Something  more  than  a 
sonffiet  is  necessary  to  keep  up  the  strength  and  physique  of  an 
able-bodied  man.  A  dessert  implies  a  dinner,  which,  if  not  altogether 
omitted  in  this  case,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  supplied  in  such 
sufficiency  as  to  have  satisfied  the  requirements  and  wants  of  those 
who  travelled  so  far  in  order  to  learn  something.  The  committee 
probably  knew  or  had  their  own  ideas  as  to  what  the  members  of 
an  American  association  had  a  right  to  expect ;  but  we  venture  to 
say  that  if  a  similar  convention  of  three  days’  duration  were  held  in 
any  town  in  Great  Britain  the  committee  of  organisation  would  have 
ensured  there  being  from  four  to  six  papers,  lecturettes,  or  lectures 
daily  on  some  topic  of  interest  connected  with  practical  photo- 
graphy. 

It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that,  in  the  interests  of  the  stock- 
dealers  and  dry-plate  and  other  manufacturers  to  whom  the 
treasury  of  the  Association  is  annually  greatly  indebted  for  their 
liberal  donations,  the  Committee  may  not  prefer  to  encourage  any 
counter  attractions  to  the  great  display  of  new  apparatus,  which 
forms  a  leading  and  attractive  feature  of  these  Conventions,  not  to 
speak  of  the  exhibition  of  photographs,  many,  if  not  most,  of  which 
are  shown  in  the  interests  of  rival  dry-plate  makers.  It  is  right 
and  proper  that  dealers  and  manufacturers  should  attend  such 
gatherings  to  display  and  sell  their  wares,  being  both  convenient  to 
the  photographer  and  profitable  to  the  merchant;  but  certainly  it 
is  to  the  advantage  of  the  former  that  he  be  made  acquainted  in  the 
Conference  Hall  with  matters  of  chemical,  aesthetic,  or  manipulative 
interest;  and  it  is  the  sparseness  with  which  this  element  of  the 
Convention  has  been  supplied  that  has  given  rise  to  so  much  dis¬ 
satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  members. 

But  it  may  be  that  the  Committee  neglected  to  make  provision 
for  papers  in  the  expectation  of  there  being  a  rush  of  volunteers. 
It  is,  however,  only  a  few  weeks  since  a  gentleman  officially  con¬ 
nected  with  a  photographic  society  in  Philadelphia,  when  on  a  visit 
to  London,  gave  it  as  a  characteristic  of  the  American  photo¬ 


grapher  that,  while  always  ready  to  hear  or  learn,  he  was  no 
equally  ready  to  speak  or  communicate.  This  being  the  case,  tli  j 
Committee  of  Management  of  tins  great  national  organisation  shouhl 
have  arranged  for  essayists  and  speakers  months  in  advance  of  thi 
date  of  meeting,  and  to  have  issued  an  official  programme  of  tli 
proceedings.  In  a  country  like  America,  possessing  so  many  me  ! 
of  undoubted  talent,  one  would  think  that  the  difficulty  should  b 
in  making  a  proper  selection  in  the  midst  of  such  an  embarrai  d\ 
richesses. 

We  observe  that  a  large  portion  of  the  brief  period  devoted  tj 
the  discussion  of  photographic  topics  was  taken  up  in  a  considera 
tion  of  the  prices  which  photographers  ought  to  charge  for  then 
work.  The  absolute  impossibility  of  arriving  at  any  definite  detei 
mination  in  a  question  of  this  nature  is  illustrated  in  the  case  < 

I  the  city  of  Chicago,  in  which  low  prices,  unfortunately,  appear  t 
prevail.  In  that  city  is  a  certain  photographer  who  alleges  that  li 
alone  of  the  fraternity  there  takes  cabinet  photographs  of  a  higl 
class,  into  the  truthfulness  of  which  assertion  it  does  not  concern  ul 
here  to  inquire.  Upon  a  resolution  having  been  adopted  in  tli 
Convention  to  charge  hereafter  eight  dollars  per  dozen  for  first-da 
cabinet  portraits,  five  dollars  for  second-class,  and  three  dollars  f< 
third-class  pictures,  this  photographer  —  who  designates  liimsel 
“the  Dictator” — promptly  issued  a  message  to  the  Convention 
relative  to  this  resolution  (a  copy  of  which  we  have  received)  a 
follows : — 

“Please  do  not  include  Chicago  photographers  in  your  resolutions  ii 
regard  to  advancing  prices,  as  7  will  not  permit  them  to  advance, 
will  make  first-class  cabinets  at  three  dollars,  your  resolution  to  tin 
contrary  notwithstanding.  No  second-class  in  mine.  Knowledge  make? 
the  quality — not  the  resolutions  of  photographic  conventions.  Ii 
Chicago  first-class  cabinets  are  made  at  three,  second  at  four,  air 
third-class  at  six  dollars. — E.  F.  Hartlkv.” 

A  second  communication — this  being  addressed  to  the  photo! 
graphers  of  Chicago  —  accompanies  the  one  just  given.  In  it 
Mr.  Hartley  refers  to  the  “  State  Photographic  Society ;  ”  and,  a- 
this  document  is  so  curious  and  “cheeky,”  we  give  a  few  extract 
from  it  by  way  of  enabling  English  readers  to  perceive  the  character 
of  some  of  the  difficulties  that  have  to  be  encountered  in  an  eu-j 
deavour  to  arrive  at  uniformity  in  prices.  The  writer  says  : — 

“As  my  name  and  the  manner  of  doing  business  have  been  criticised! 
at  the  meeting  of  the  said  Society,  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  reply  by 
circular. 

“  At  the  last  meeting  the  subject  of  prices  came  up  again,  in  spite  oil 
the  fact  that  I  told  you  it  would  be  impossible  for  you  to  advance  the 
price  until  I  consented.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  wasting  i 
time  talking  of  prices  as  long  as  I  am  not  interested  in  your  ‘going 
up.’  *  *  * 

“  One  photographer  said  he  did  not  consider  me  a  competitor  ;  that 
if  you  paid  any  attention  to  me  you  would  never  advance.  If  I  am  not| 
a  competitor  why  do  I  have  so  much  influence?  Why  have  I  got  your 
noses  to  the  grindstone?  Why,  it  would  just  be  as  impossible  for  you 
to  advance  your  price  unless  I  advance  as  it  is  for  you  to  go  down 
without  starving. 

“The  high-priced  galleries  discharge  their  high-toned  operators  for' 
lack  of  business,  and  I  hire  them  and  pay  them  higher  wages  than  they 
ever  paid  the  same  men.  I  am  making,  and  will  continue  to  make,  as 
fine  work  as  it  is  possible  for  any  man  to  make.  My  knowledge  of 
photography  is  at  least  equal  to  any  of  yours,  and  the  price  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  quality.  A  man  with  a  limited  knowledge  of  photo 
graphy  could  not  produce  fine  work  at  $10  any  better  than  at  $3. 

“Photographers  outside  of  Chicago  ask  : — ‘Why  is  it  that  Hartley  j 
can  control  the  prices  in  a  city  of  500,000?’ 

“One  man  said  it  is  a  good  time  to  advance.  Yes;  that  is  so— i 
Hartley  will  head  the  list.  But  consider  me  a  $3  man  until  further 
notice  ;  I  will  let  you  know  when  you  can  go  up.”  *  *  * 

This  was  signed— “  ‘ The  Dictator,’  Hartley.” 

The  publication  of  these  circulars  affords  better  than  anything 
else  a  view  of  the  difficulties  which  must  and  always  will  intervene' 
to  prevent  an  assimilation  of  prices  for  photographic  work. 

With  regard  to  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Convention,  another: 
difficulty  arises;  certain  of  the  members  are  said  to  charge  at 
present  little  more  than  three  dollars  a  dozen  for  their  cabinets. 
Now,  unless  human  nature  is  different  in  America  than  it  is  in 
England,  such  photographers  will  not  find  it  an  easy  matter  to 
raise  their  prices  from  three  dollars  to  eight  dollars  per  dozen — from 
twelve  and  sixpence  to  one  pound,  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence 
— at  a  bound  ;  nor  will  it  be  pleasant  for  them,  by  retaining  their 
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former  prices,  to  make  lire  implied  coufessiou  that  their  work  is  of 
a  third-class  order.  J ust  fancy  a  convention  of  painters  adopting 
resolutions  concerning  the  prices  to  be  charged  to  the  public 
for  artistic  work  of  a  certain  definite  size  ! 

- ♦ - 

THE  USE  OF  INSTANTANEOUS  SHUTTERS. 

Ouk  readers  need  not  be  alarmed  under  the  impression  that  we  are 
about  to  enter  into  a  disquisition  upon  the  merits  of  the  various 
shutters  in  the  market,  for  such  is  not  our  purpose — the  task  would 
require  a  volume  of  large  size.  It  was  formerly  said  that  there 
were  more  gelatine  plate-makers  than  users,  and  much  more 
,ruly  might  a  similar  remark  be  applied  to  inventors  of  instan¬ 
taneous  shutters.  For  our  purpose,  however,  it  will,  neverthe- 
ess,  be  necessary  to  dwell  to  a  slight  extent  upon  the  principles 
roverning  their  action,  in  order  to  give  point  to  our  remarks. 

Almost  every  inventor  or  user  of  these  adjuncts  to  exposure  can 
joint  to  wonderful  examples  of  quickly -taken  pictures— flying  birds, 
;alloping  horses,  acrobatic  exercises,  &c.,  &c. — and  up  to  that  point 
ach  shutter  can  be  said  to  be  a  success.  But  this,  we  apprehend, 

5  not  any  real  test  of  the  working  usefulness  of  a  shutter.  A  better 
ne  would  be  an  answer  to  the  question — “  How  many  failui’es  were 
here  for  each  success  V 

An  amateur  who  starts  from  home  to  do  “drop-shutter”  work 
oes  not  generally  set  up  his  tripod  if  the  weather  be  unfavourable, 
ud  no  one  is  the  worse  or  the  wiser ;  but  the  case  is  different  with 
le  professional  photographer  who  may  be  commissioned  to  take  a 
umber  of  pictures  on  a  given  day,  and  perhaps  include  among 
hem  a  horse  or  two,  or,  maybe,  a  favourite  dog  with  a  few  children 
irown  in  to  make  a  picture.  If  he  do  not  like  the  light  it  is  not 
difficult  matter  to  click  his  drop  shutter  a  few  times  in  front  of 
s  sitters,  and  afterwards  send  word  to  his  clients  that  unfortu-  | 
itely,  quickly  though  he  had  worked,  the  subjects  had  moved, 
ut  this  course,  analogous  to  the  plan  of  exposing  a  few  empty 
ides  in  taking  children  sitters — which,  we  have  more  than  once 
:en  credibly  informed,  was  not  an  uncommon  thing — is  greatly  to 
;  reprehended.  Far  better  would  be  some  power  of  readily  adjust- 
g  the  exposure  at  the  time  of  taking  a  snap  exposure  if  necessary, 
ith  the  power  to  prolong  it  if  desirable.  Most  of  the  shutters  in 
;e  have  an  arrangement  for  regulating  the  speed  of  opening  and 
isiug;  but  few  of  them  have  it  so  completely  under  control  as  to 
iable  the  photographer  to  alter  the  duration  of  exposure  in  a 
oment,  as  a  changing  light  or  a  restless  sitter  [may  render  it 
:eessary. 

Let  us  suggest  an  example.  A  photographer  wishes  to  take  a 
>r trait  of  a  well-bred  horse,  but  finds  when  he  has  it  before 
s  camera  that  it  is  restless  and  capricious,  as  such  animals 
ten  are.  If  he  make  two  or  three  snap  exposures  he  will  feel 
re  of  success  of  a  sort ;  but,  unless  the  light  be  exceptionally 
od,  he  may  find  when  he  developes  his  plate  that  to  get  a 
illy  good  negative  he  should  have  given  about  twice  or  three 
nes  the  exposure,  or  even  more  than  that.  His  shutter 
is  set  to  a  twentieth  of  a  second,  but  he  had  no  power  to  alter  it 
an  instant  to  a  quarter  or  half  of  a  second  when  he  found  his 
ibject  was  still  for  that  length  of  time.  If  he  had  only  withdrawn 
i  diaphragm  the  exposure  would  have  been  right ;  but  then  he 
>uld  have  had  to  re-focus  each  time  the  animal  moved  out  of 
i  place  a  few  inches,  and,  besides,  he  could  not  have  got  into 
Ipd  focus  all  that  he  wished  to  include  in  the  picture. 

The  result  is  that  he  obtains,  it  is  true,  a  portrait  or  portraits  of 
h  subjects,  but  one  not  at  all  comparable  with  the  class  of  work 
1  usually  likes  to  do ;  and  one  which,  like  a  great  many  so-called 
i  tantaneous  pictures,  requires  an  explanation,  when  shown  to  any- 
<p  ignorant  of  photography,  that  it  is  very  difficult  work  aud  cannot 
1]  expected  to  be  equal  to  ordinary  photographs.  It  must  be 
quitted  that  the  bulk  of  instantaneous  photographs,  though  very 
'  nderful,  are  very  poor. 

Vluybridge’s  animals  in  motion,  which  roused  the  enthusiasm 
c  the  artistic  world,  were  in  the  majority  of  cases  little  better 
t  n  silhouettes ;  but,  then,  they  were  admired,  not  for  their 
a  istic  excellence,  but  for  the  positive  way  in  which  the}r  had 


solved  a  problem  that  had  been  a  vexed  question  for  centuries. 
They  were  wonderfully  interesting,  but,  unfortunately,  they  were 
“funny”  to  look  at;  and  we  do  not  suppose  that  any  artist  has 
copied  a  single  position  this  clever  and  persevering  photographer  ob¬ 
tained.  His  photographs  will  illustrate  physiological  works,  and  will 
always  remain  a  monument  of  skill  and  industry ;  but  they  will 
never  be  hung  on  the  walls  of  connoisseurs  as  works  of  art,  as,  we 
are  proud  to  say,  for  the  sake  of  our  art,  so  many  photographs  are 
nowadays.  They  will  rather  be  placed  in  the  albums  of  collectors 
of  curiosities,  or  relegated  to  the  walls  of  a  zoetrope  or  peep-show. 

It  is  with  the  idea  of  indicating  how  unfortunate  it  would  be  for 
instantaneous  photographs  in  general  to  come  to  such  an  end  that 
we  now  write ;  but  we  appeal  to  our  readers  whether  it  is  not 
unfortunately  true  that  the  bulk  of  them  are  worthy  of  no  better 
treatment. 

Whether  a  complete  remedy  exists  or  not  is  the  question.  With 
regard  to  it  we  are  prepared  to  say  that  all  existing  shutters  utilise, 
from  the  commencement  to  the  conclusion  of  the  exposure,  a  portion 
only  of  the  light  emitted  by  the  object  and  capable  of  being 
taken  up  by  the  lens.  Instantaneity  is  in  photography  only  a  rela¬ 
tive  expression  ;  but  if  a  close  approach  to  it  characterised  both  the 
opening  and  the  closing  of  the  lens,  leaving  the  portion  of  time 
required  to  be  available  for  the  full  aperture  of  the  lens,  better 
value  would  be  obtained  from  the  lighting  of  the  plates.  This,  we 
know,  is  not  the  case  with  shutters  hitherto  constructed;  but, 
then,  it  is  discovered  that  “  the  foreground  gets  more  exposure, 
which  is,  of  course,  a  great  advantage.”  We  say — “Let  the  fore¬ 
ground  take  care  of  itself,  and  let  the  whole  subject  have  the 
maximum  exposure ;  if  necessary  the  foreground  can  easily  be 
managed.” 

Many  arrangements  could  be  devised,  no  doubt,  to  meet  these 
views,  but  they  would  possess  disadvantages  in  practice,  not  the 
least  being  the  risk  of  jarring  the  camera.  With  regard  to  this  last 
important  point  we  may  say  we  have  recently  had  the  opportunity 
of  examining  a  very  simple  contrivance  for  preventing  its  occurrence, 
and  we  purpose  in  resuming  this  phase  of  the  subject  next  week  to 
give  a  description  of  it  for  our  readers’  consideration. 


THE  DETERIORATION  OF  PAINTINGS  AND 
COLOURED  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

The  subject  of  the  fading  of  photographs  is  one  that  has  of  late 
been  treated  upon— we  had  almost  said,  ad  nauseam;  but  is  the 
deterioration  of  pictures  with  age  confined  to  those  alone  which  are 
produced  by  photographic  means  ?  Can  paintings  themselves  be 
considered  permanent  ?  Take,  for  example,  water-colour  drawings. 
Many  of  these,  we  all  know,  if  subjected  to  a  strong  light,  will,  in  a 
comparatively  short  period,  exhibit  a  marked  change,  and  more 
particularly  if  at  the  same  time  they  be  exposed  to  atmospheric 
influences. 

It  so  happens  that  some  of  the  pigments  employed  by  water-colour 
painters,  which  may  be  unaffected  by  light,  undergo  a  manifest 
change  when  exposed  to  noxious  vapours,  although  if  the  same 
colours  be  employed  in  oil-paintings  they  would  be  quite  per¬ 
manent.  This  is  owing  to  the  vehicle  with  which  they  are  mixed 
forming,  as  it  were,  a  protective  coating.  Notably  is  this  the  case 
with  some  of  the  preparations  of  lead.  We  recently  saw  marked 
examples  of  this  in  some  elaborately-coloured  carbon  pictures 
on  opal.  The  artist,  to  soften  the  shadows  of  the  face,  had 
evidently  incautiously  used  flake  white  (carbonate  of  lead),  and 
upon  this  the  atmosphere  had  acted,  turning  it  to  a  dark  metallic 
colour,  with  a  lustre  resembliug  black  lead.  We  found  upon 
removing  this  colour  carefully  with  a  sable-hair  pencil  that  the 
photograph  was  unchanged  and  intact  beneath.  Now,  white  lead, 
when  used  as  an  oil  colour,  is  one  of  the  most  permanent  pigments 
that  can  be  employed. 

Oil  paintings,  in  many  respects,  may  be  considered  far  more  per¬ 
manent  than  water  colours,  inasmuch  as  the  pigments  themselves 
are  protected  to  a  great  extent  from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere 
by  the  vehicle  with  which  they  are  mixed.  They  are  also  still 
further  protected  with  one  or  more  coatings  of  a  protective  varnish, 
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which,  of  course,  is  quite  inadmissible  in  the  case  of  water-colour  pic¬ 
tures.  It  may  be  said  that  no  artist  of  repute,  if  he  knew  it,  would 
for  a  moment  think  of  employing  colours  or  other  materials  which  in 
any  way  are  liable  to  undergo  a  change.  But,  unfortunately,  he  is 
dependent  upon  the  artists’  colourman  for  his  prepared  canvas,  his 
mediums,  and  his  varnishes.  We  all  know  that  even  the  most 
renowned  artists’  productions  do  occasionally,  after  a  comparatively 
short  time,  become  very  much  deteriorated.  The  colours  lose  their 
brilliancy,  the  white  becomes  degraded,  and  the  paint  cracks  into 
innumerable  fissures.  Now,  these  changes  are  seldom  due  to  the 
pigments  themselves,  but  to  the  vehicle  with  which  they  are  in¬ 
corporated,  or  to  the  varnish  with  which  the  picture  is  coated. 

The  rapid  deterioration  of  many  modern  paintings  has  now  as¬ 
sumed  so  serious  an  aspect  that  the  Royal  Academy  has,  we  are  given 
to  understand,  taken  the  matter  in  hand  ;  and  papers  are  now  being 
circulated  amongst  the  academicians  containing  printed  inquiries  as 
to  their  methods  of  procedure,  the  vehicles  or  mediums  and  excep¬ 
tional  pigments  they  use,  also  the  varnish  employed,  as  well  as 
the  preparation  of  the  ground  work  on  the  canvas,  &c.  These 
questions,  if  correctly  and  conscientiously  answered,  will,  of  course, 
be  of  immense  value  to  artists  generally,  because]  we  know  quite 
well  that  when  any  material  whatever  is  employed,  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  painting,  which  will  not  prove  permanent  it  is  done  en¬ 
tirely  through  ignorance  of  the  fact  or  from  a  want  of  knowledge 
of  the  character  of  the  materials  themselves. 

A  curious  example  of  the  rapid  deterioration  of  an  oil  painting 
was  brought  under  our  notice  a  short  time  back.  The  facts  are 
these  : — Some  few  years  ago  a  provincial  photographer  received  a 
commission  for  a  life-size  portrait  on  canvas,  coloured  in  oils.  As 
the  picture  was  a  presentation  one,  and  a  high  price  paid  for  it,  no 
expense  was  spared  in  executing  the  commission  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  The  small  negative  was  sent  to  a  London  house, 
and  an  enlargement  from  it  was  made  by  the  carbon  process 
on  canvas.  This  in  turn  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  artist 
of  repute  to  be  painted.  Finally,  the  picture  was  finished,  de¬ 
livered,  and  was  highly  commended.  So  far  all  was  well ;  but 
within  three  years  afterwards  the  picture  was  returned  to  the 
photographer  cracked  all  over,  very  much  like  some  oil  paintings 
occasionally  met  with  a  centui’y  or  two  old. 

The  photographer,  unable  to  account  for  the  phenomenon,  con¬ 
sulted  the  painter,  who  at  once  attributed  the  cracking  to  the  carbon 
basis.  This  was  by  no  means  surprising,  seeing  that  with  all  carbon 
prints  there  must  always  be  a  layer  of  gelatine  between  the  ground¬ 
work  on  the  canvas  and  the  oil  paint.  Although  this  film,  if  the 
carbon  picture  be  skilfully  produced,  will  be  excessively  thin  and 
very  porous  through  the  large  amount  of  pigment  it  contains,  yet 
there  is  the  fact  that  the  film  exists.  The  enlargers  were  then 
appealed  to,  and  they,  at  once,  repudiated  any  responsibility  in  the 
matter,  as  they  were  sure  that  their  work  had  been  properly 
executed,  and  that  the  cracking  was  due  to  the  colour  or  varnish 
employed  by  the  artist  and  not  to  the  carbon  picture  at  all.  At  this 
point  we  were  consulted,  and,  at  first,  were  certainly  inclined  to 
suspect  the  carbon  basis,  for  the  reason  given  above  ;  but  upon  close 
inspection,  however,  we  noticed  the  cracking  existed  quite  as  much 
in  the  lights — where  there  could  be  little  or  no  gelatine — as  upon  the 
shadows,  where  it  was  the  thickest. 

Now,  the  only  way  of  settling  the  matter  was  by  removing  some 
of  the  paint  to  see  what  was  the  state  of  the  carbon  print  and 
canvas  beneath,  and  whether  they  were  at  fault.  As  the  picture  in 
its  then  present  state  was  of  no  value,  and  another  had  to  be  done 
in  order  to  save  the  photographer’s  reputation,  we  obtained  permis¬ 
sion  to  make  the  experiment. 

Having  selected  a  place  where  the  cracks  were  the  thickest  and 
most  open  we  commenced  rubbing  the  varnish  with  the  finger, 
after  the  manner  pursued  by  picture  cleaners,  and  soon  succeeded 
in  getting  it  off.  The  varnish  being  removed  we  next  applied — 
first  turpentine,  and  then  benzole,  to  the  denuded  paint,  and  with 
patience  finally  succeeded  in  removing  that  entirely  from  a  space  of 
several  inches,  when  we  found  the  carbon  print  and  canvas  intact 
and  perfectly  free  from  all  trace  of  cracks.  Here  was  unmistakable 
evidence  that  the  cracking  was  due  to  the  vehicle  in  which  the 
pigments  were  mixed,  or  to  the  varnish  with  which  the  finished 


picture  was  coated — most  probably  the  latter;  for  it  may  be  hei 
mentioned  that  in  removing  it  we  noticed  that  it  came  off  mud 
easier  than  good  mastic  varnish  usually  does  from  a  picture. 

it  is  to  be  hoped,  now  that  the  Royal  Academy  has  taken  tl| 
deterioration  of  oil  paintings  into  serious  consideration,  the  auth, 
rities  will  ultimately  issue  a  report  upon  the  subject,  which  wi 
doubtless,  be  very  instructive  to  artists  generally  ;  for  it  is  imh, 
lamentable  to  see  the  way  some  valuable  paintings,  of  modern  prodi 
tion,  have  become  deteriorated.  When  the  report  is  issued,  as  J 
hope  it  will  be  without  unnecessary  delay,  we  have  little  doubt  tin 
who  make  a  speciality  of  colouring  photographs  will  profit  by 
and  so  obviate  cases  such  as  that  just  referred  to,  which,  we  a 
infoimed  and  we  regret  to  say  it — are  by  no  means  an  unconuu 
occurrence. 


THE  LATE  MR.  C.  JABEZ  HUGHES. 

We  regret  to  have  to  announce  that  the  publication  of  the  portrj 
of  our  lately-deceased  friend,  which  was  promised  for  this  numb 
must  be  deferred  for  another  week.  We  have  received,  at  the  ]J 
moment,  a  telegram  from  Messrs.  Sprague  and  Co.,  who  are  printi 
the  portrait,  giving  reasons  why  such  a  delay  is  imperative. 


I  rom  a  private  source  we  learn  that  Mr.  Cecil  V.  Shadbolt  li, 
succeeded  in  securing  a  fresh  series  of  balloon  photographs, 
ascent  was  made  by  himself  and  Mr.  Hale  on  Wednesday,  tl 
13th  inst.,  from  the  Crystal  Palace  grounds,  in  the  new  halt 

“  Monarch,”  and  in  the  course  of  a  trip  of  an  hour  and  a-kaj> 

duration  several  plates  were  exposed  successfully.  The  voyil: 
was  brought  to  a  successful  termination  at  Doddinghurst,  ab<[ 

four  miles  from  Brentwood,  Essex,  at  1.17  p.m.  A  photogrr* 

of  Blackheath  is  said  to  be  a  maplike  one,  and  another,  tall 
over  the  Royal  Albert  Dock,  at  a  very  low  altitude,  will,  itb 
expected,  prove  “a  regular  gem.”  A  new  “sensation”  connecu 
with  the  ascent  was  the  interesting  fact  that  the  voyages 
“lunched  together  up  in  the  clouds!”  We  congratulate  Mesi. 
Shadbolt  and  Dale  on  the  results  of  their  “aeronaut  holiday.' 


The  Convention  of  the  Photographers’  Association  of  Ametic;i.s 
next  year  to  be  held  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  under  the  presidency;! 
Mr.  Landy,  of  Cincinnati.  The  vicinity  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara  vjj, 
doubtless,  prove  one  powerful  incentive  for  eastern  (American)  plv  - 
graphers,  as  well  as  those  from  other  quarters,  to  be  present  at  e 
next  annual  meeting. 

Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen  not  only  sent  a  kind  le  r 
of  condolence  to  Mrs.  Hughes  upon  the  death  of  her  husband,  e 
late  Mr.  C.  Jabez  Hughes,  but  also  forwarded  a  beautiful  tl  tl 
wreath  to  be  placed  on  his  coffin  when  being  carried  to  the  gra\J 


Under  the  heading  of  “The  Beautiful  Snow”  the  Microbe 
points  out  the  kind  of  organic  impurities  found  in  snow,  wl  i, 
added  to  what  we  recently  quoted  on  the  same  subject,  very  i* 
clusively  shows  the  fallacy  of  the  idea  that  melted  snow  fori:  a 
good  substitute  for  distilled  water.  The  impurities  are  as  folio''  - 
Living  infusoria  and  algae,  bacilli  and  micrococci,  mites,  diat  s, 
and  great  numbers  of  fungi  spores ;  also  fibres  of  wood,  m  se 
hairs,  pieces  of  butterfly  wings,  skin  of  larvae  of  insects,  co  m 
fibres,  pieces  of  grass,  epidermis,  pollen  grains,  rye  and  poto 
floui’,  grains  of  quartz,  minute  pieces  of  roofing  tile,  and  bit  of 
iron  and  coal ! 


We  must,  however,  give  the  other  side  of  the  question  a  hea 
In  the  account  of  the  Conference  on  Water  Supply,  as  publish' 
the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  we  find  Dr.  (idling  saying— 
exceedingly  difficult  is  it  (pure  water)  of  production,  even  if  it 
has  been  produced  in  a  pure  state,  that  it  may  be  regarded  n 
as  an  ideal  than  a  real  chemical  substance ;  ”  and,  a  little  fm 
on — “  Chemists  speak  of  pure  water  irrespective  of  the  fact 
for  all  the  needs  of  life,  the  water  is  benefited,  though  to  the 
judice  of  its  chemical  purity,  by  the  presence  both  of  its  dissc 
gases  and  of  a  proportion  of  dissolved  saline  matter.” 
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We  have  often  had  the  pleasure  of  chronicling  the  exploits  of 
or  two  of  our  contributors  who,  forsaking  the  trodden  paths, 
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mounted  in  the  air  and  used  their  camera,  looking  down  upon 
ordinary  mortals,  and  now,  if  the  papers  are  to  be  believed,  ballooning 
will  become  so  simple  an  affair  that  we  should  no  more  think  of 
giving  an  account  of  photography  from  a  balloon  than  we  should  of 
photographing  from  a  dog  cart  or  the  window  of  a  railway 
carriage.  There  seems  no  real  cause  for  doubting  the  accuracy 
pf  the  account  given;  yet  it  seems  to  have  been  received  with 
.singular  coolness  by  English  journals,  who  might  have  been  expected 
:to  consider  a  great  achievement  to  have  been  performed.  Neither 
more  nor  less  is  claimed  than  that  the  problem  of  aerial  navigation 
has  been  solved — a  question  that  has  agitated  mankind  for  ages.  It  is 
stated  that  M.  Krebs,  captain  of  infantry,  ascended  in  a  new 
balloon  of  novel  shape,  fitted  with  a  director,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
rudder;  that  he  sailed  for  two  miles,  then,  turning  the  rudder, 
retraced  his  path  and  returned  in  five  minutes,  alighting  at  the 
very  door  of  the  wooden  house  whence  the  aerial  vessel  started. 


The  subject  of  varnish  is  one  of  very  great  importance  to  the 
photographer.  At  present  shellac  is  the  “ sheet  anchor”  of  the 
photographic  varnish  manufacturer ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
may  be  said  that  other  resins  possess  advantages  that  might 
well  be  made  use  of  for  the  purpose.  The  mode  of  treating 
(them,  however,  is  not  well  known  ;  hence,  the  few  details  that 
rfollow  will  be  of  advantage  to  those  wishing  to  experiment; — - 
“Calcutta  copal,  and  others  of  its  class,  as  well  as  amber,  which  forms 
the  basis  of  varnishes,  are  not  in  their  crude  state  soluble  in  either  oil 
:>f  turpentine,  benzine,  petroleum,  or  other  hydrocarbons,  nor  in 
vegetable  oils.  They  become  soluble  when,  by  a  preliminary  distillation 
■>r  incineration,  they  are  deprived  of  25  per  cent,  of  their  weight.  This 
•esult  was  announced  some  time  ago  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
France  by  M.  Yiolette.  The  following  results  are  from  recent  experi- 
nents  : — 1.  The  above  resins,  when  heated  to  a  temperature  of  350°  or 
100°  Cent,  (about  600°  to  7503  Falir. )  in  a  closed  vessel,  acquire  after 
:ooling  the  property  of  dissolving  in  the  above  liquids,  and  constitute 
sxcellent  varnishes  without  any  loss  of  material. — 2.  When  heated 
,s  above  mentioned  alone,  or  mixed  with  one  or  more  of  the  liquids 
tamed,  these  resins  dissolve  perfectly  in  them  and  constitute  very  fine 
arnishes.-— 3.  Calcutta  copal,  heated  in  this  manner  with  one-third 
f  its  own  weight  of  boiled  linseed  oil,  and  three-quarters  of  its  weight 
f  oil  of  turpentine,  gives  at  once,  without  loss,  a  thick  varnish,  clear, 
mped,  of  a  fine  colour,  slightly  yellow,  and  quite  fib  for  carriage 
arnish.” 


ome  years  ago  a  number  of  photographs  of  tree  trunks,  exhibited 
t  one  of  the  London  societies,  passed  the  ordeal  of  criticism  un- 
hallenged,  though  scarcely  one  of  them  was  ticketed  with  the 
nrrect  name,  owing,  if  we  remember  rightly,  not  so  much  to  the 
ant  of  excellence  in  the  pictures  as  of  knowledge  in  the  spectators. 
v '  ■  t  has  been  proposed  that  not  only  tree  trunks  or,  rather,  the  barks, 
lit  also  their  leaves,  should  be  photographed  so  as  to  enable  anyone, 
y  comparing  a  disputed  sample  with  a  photograph  of  an  admittedly - 
ermine  one,  to  ascertain  at  once  its  authenticity  or  the  reverse, 
lie  plan  is  certainly  worth  trying.  A  book  of  photographs  of 
aves  of  economic  and  medicinal  plants  would  be  interesting,  to 
y  the  least  of  it.  _ , _ _ 

1  is,  as  we  have  said,  only  the  other  day  that  oxygen  was  produced 
a  liquid  state,  and  now  its  density,  boiling  point,  state  of  purity, 
II;.,  are  matters  of  common  information.  M.  S.  Wroblewski,  who 
is  given  so  much  time  to  the  study  of  this  subject,  is  in  doubt 
hether  the  crystalline  precipitate,  when  oxygen  evaporates,  is 
rmed  of  pure  crystals  of  oxygen,  or  is  derived  partly  or  entirely 
pm  possible  impurities  of  the  gas.  We  presume,  seeing  that 
juid  oxygen  is  promised  as  a  regular  article  of  commerce,  we 
all  have  manufacturers  advertising  liquid  oxygen  as  “  commercial  ” 
id  “  pure  ”  qualities. 

ie  telephone  has  lately  been  made  to  subserve  a  new  purpose — 
e  measuring  of  heat  at  a  distance.  As  an  automatic  recorder  of 
anges  of  temperature  the  new  apparatus  may  possibly  be  of  use 
the  laboratory,  where  every  contrivance  that  may  facilitate  the 
"illation  of  temperature  or  the  recording  of  its  variations  is 
turally  of  value. 


TOURIST  CAMERAS  ANB  LENSES. 

vTo  articles  in  the  issue  of  this  Journal  of  August  8th  particularly 
rested  my  attention— the  first  a  mysterious  contribution  by  Mr. 
erbert  S.  Starnes,  and  the  second  a  complaint  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
arrison  about  tourist  cameras.  I  began  a  sort  of  criticism  of  and 
swer  to  Mr.  Starnes’  revolutionary  doctrines,  but  the  unusual 


'  and  oppressive  heat  of  the  weather  has,  for  a  time  at  least,  given  a 
i  quietus  to  my  pen  on  that  subject.  I  should  like,  however,  to  give 
the  readers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  a  sort  of 
commentary  oil  Mr.  Harrison’s  remarks  about  cameras. 

As  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  of  which  Mr.  Harrison  treats 
there  can  be  no  two  opinions.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  concern 
to  us  that  we  should  have  apparatus  light  to  carry  and  easy  to 
bring  into  action.  Even  for  those  who  prefer  deliberation  and  care 
in  their  selection  of  views  and  focussing  of  views  when  selected,  it 
is  often  a  great  object  to  lose  no  time  in  getting  the  camera  ready 
for  action  at  the  shortest  notice.  Though,  as  a  rule,  I  myself 
exercise  considerable  care  and  patience  in  putting  my  view  to  the 
best  pictorial  advantage  on  the  ground  glass,  yet  I  have  frequently 
had  to  hurry  my  selection  and  position  on  account  of  the  time  taken 
to  erect  and  make  ready  my  apparatus.  During  the  short  halt  of  a 
coach  or  even  of  a  train,  during  the  limited  duration  of  a  pleasing 
effect  of  light,  and  on  many  other  occasions  when  time  has  been 
valuable,  I  have  felt  the  force  of  arguments  such  as  those  of  Mr. 
Harrison.  I  must  say,  however,  that  my  cameras  seem  to  be  more 
handy  than  those  of  Mr.  Harrison,  who  gives  ten  minutes  as  the 
minimum  time  for  preparations.  With  my  largest  camera  I  should 
be  inclined  to  put  three  minutes  as  about  the  average  of  time 
required  for  erection,  screwing  in  lens,  and  opening  up  dark  cloth  ;  a 
minute  may  be  expended  in  focussing,  and  a  minute  in  getting  a 
plate  out  of  the  changing-box,  while,  if  slides  are  used,  the  last 
minute  need  hardly  be  counted  at  all. 

I  cannot  tell  what  size  or  kind  of  camera  Mr.  Harrison  uses,  but 
the  time  I  have  guessed  at  suffices  to  “rig  up”  a  10  x  8  camera;  by 
Mr.  George  Hare,  on  a  stand  whose  lower  parts  turn  up,  when  not 
in  use,  outside  the  upper  part.  The  screw  of  the  triangle  is  a  fix¬ 
ture  to  the  triangle,  and  by  practice  I  can  without  fumbling  hit  off 
the  camera  hole  in  an  instant.  This  possible  fumbling  is  one  of  tbe 
weak  points  of  the  present  system,  which  Mr.  Harrison  points  out 
with  his  usual  acumen.  The  camera  travels  in  a  knapsack  canvas 
case,  and  two  pulls  of  two  straps  lay  the  camera  bare  and  ready  to 
be  lugged  out  of  its  waterproof  nest.  It  is  placed  on  the  stand  and 
screwed  on  closed,  two  brass  bars  are  pulled,  the  front  pushed  up 
and  clamped,  and  the  back  drawn  back  to  a  marked  line  in  much 
less  time  than  I  take  to  write  this. 

But  now  comes  the  slowest,  silliest,  and  most  exasperating  part 
of  all,  and  delay  and  vexation  are  possible  at  this  stage  to  the 
handiest  and  most  experienced  operator — of  course  I  refer  to  the 
screwing  of  the  lens  into  its  flange.  If  the  lens  be  a  large  one,  if 
the  screw  be  not  a  thoroughly  good  one,  if  the  hands  be  hot  or  cold, 
but  chiefly  if  there  be  any  cause  for  haste,  the  lens  is  sure  to  quarrel 
with  the  flange,  and  the  operator  to  “  cuss”  both  and  lose  time  and 
temper.  I  remember  one  time  at  the  Pissevache  Fall  in  Switzer- 
land  my  hands  were  so  benumbed  with  cold  that  for  ten  minutes  I 
fumbled  and  stormed  at  the  lens  before  it  would  go  into  its  flange, 
so  that  on  that  occasion  my  waste  of  time  amply  justified  Mr. 
Harrison’s  complaint.  For  this  trouble  I  have  now  a  cure  that  I 
shall  at  the  close  of  these  remarks  bring  befoi’e  my  readers.  By 
the  adoption  of  this  little  dodge  any  of  my  lenses  can  in  a  moment 
be  stuck  into  place,  and  clamped  there  by  a  turn  of  the  wrist. 

Mr.  Harrison  seems  to  suggest  that  our  cameras  should  be  so 
made  as  to  pack  ready  for  use.  I  fear  an  ordinary  camera  (say 
7x5)  opened  up  to  the  approximate  length  required  for  use  would 
be  a  rather  bulky  article  to  carry,  and  the  shape  would  also  be 
inconvenient.  If  the  lens  were  fixed  in  its  flange  ready  for  action 
its  longevity  would  be  at  stake  as  a  useful  optical  instrument. 
But,  put  into  my  hand]  my  present  7j  x  5j  camera  closed  up  as  for 
travelling,  and  in  three  seconds  I  will  undertake  to  have  it  rigid 
and  ready  for  the  stand,  in  three  seconds  after  it  is  fixed  to  the 
stand  I  will  have  it  approximately  focussed,  and  in  two  seconds 
more  I  will  have  the  lens  in  its  place  if  it  has  not  been  rolled  up  in 
a  cloth  or  closed  up  in  a  bag.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Harrison  could 
expect  anything  quicker  than  this.  If  I  were  in  the  habit  of  being 
in  furious  haste  I  should  have  a  medium  stop  fixed  in,  and  a 
shutter  on,  my  lens,  and  a  mark  on  my  base-board  to  show  the 
focus  for  that  lens  on  an  object  at  a  given  distance  ;  by  this  means 
delay  in  focussing  ’would  be  avoided.  At  present  I  have  put 
matters  so  that  the  screwing  of  the  camera  to  the  stand  is  the 
weak  point ;  but  I  have  seen  arrangements  such  that  no  screw 
was  required,  the  camera  base  having  plates  that  slid  below  cor¬ 
responding  plates  on  the  triangle.  I  see  nothing  to  prevent  such 
a  “dodge”  being  contrived  and  adopted  by  anyone.  In  my  own 
practice  very  little  time  is  occupied  by  the  screwing  operation, 
which  Mr.  Harrison’s  suggestions  of  a  bayonet  catch  or  a  hollow 
would  still  further  facilitate  or  do  away  with.  As  Mr.  Harrison 
says — Why  do  not  apparatus  makers,  turn  their  attention  to  this 
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point  at  once  ?  A  threaded  screw  is  apt  to  be  a  nuisance  wherever 
it  is. 

I  agree  “some”  with  Mr.  Harrison  about  slides.  They  should 
certainly  not  slide,  but  push  and  catch  with  a  spring,  as  he 
says.  But  I  do  not  at  all  like  the  shutter  of  the  slide  to  pull  right 
out;  that  is  a  capital  way  to  lose  both  time  and  plates.  If  the 
shutter  be  not  put  in  absolutely  square  light  will  certainly  get  in; 
and  in  the  attempt  to  put  in  the  slide  accurately  time  is  lost, 
nerves  are  strained,  and  fumbling  occurs.  I  speak  from  experience. 
The  shutter  should  have  a  double  hinge,  and  turn  right  back  to  the 
slide  where  a  spring  should  catch  it — not  an  elastic  band,  as  I  have 
seen,  but  a  metal  catch-spring.  The  shutter,  too,  should  close  with 
a  spring — not  a  mere  makeshift  of  a  piece  of  bent  brass,  as  is 
so  common.  During  my  Italian  campaign  my  8x5  camera  had  a 
revolving  slide-shutter  made  of  a  whole  lot  of  slips  of  wood  giued 
on  to  leather,  like  things  for  lifting  a  hot  kettle.  This  kind  of 
shutter  is,  I  admit,  apt,  but  by  no  means  certain,  to  let  in  light 
sometimes.  Mine  kept  light-tight  during  a  year  of  hard  work. 

As  to  turning  the  camera  on  its  side  for  vertical  pictures :  I 
much  prefer  to  turn  the  back  of  the  ( amera  only  when  it  can  be  so 
done,  but  for  this  action  the  camera  requires  to  be  square,  which 
adds  both  to  weight  and  expense.  With  Mr.  Harrison  I  opine  that 
slides  might  be  made  much  lighter  than  they  are  without  a  sacrifice 
of  strength ;  but  if  there  is  one  thing  that  must  be  well  and  strongly 
made  it  is  a  dark  slide,  and  I  do  not  at  all  fancy  some  of  the  gim- 
erack  affairs  I  have  seen  put  forward  as  effic’ent  slides. 

A  very  old  theme  of  mine  is  touched  uooo  by  Mr.  Harrison — the 
weight  of  glass  plates.  So  long  as  we  have  to  carry  dozens  of  these 
plates  an  incubus  and  a  serious  drawback  will  lie  felt  by  amateur 
photographers.  I  cannot  conceive  how  if  is  that  films,  or  pellicles, 
or  paper  with  sensitive  coating,  have  not  become  universal.  Any¬ 
one  can  make  films  of  the  kind  I  have  myself  described;  but  it 
would  be  a  burden  on  amateurs,  and  even  on  professional  men,  to 
make  their  own  films,  on  account  of  the  time  necessary  and  the 
space  required.  But  manufacturers  ought  to  have  less  difficulty  in 
these  matters,  and  I  am  certain  that  films  coated  with  good,  clean 
emulsion  would  pay  the  makers  enormously,  even  were  they  sold  at 
a  much  higher  price  than  glass.  I  have  often  thought  of  making  a 
lot  of  films  myself,  leaving  them  on  the  glass,  getting  a  manufacturer 
of  emulsion  to  coat  my  plates,  and  then  stripping  off  the  films 
myself  for  carriage  on  my  more  extended  tours.  There  are  in  the 
market  films  of  more  than  one  make,  but  my  slight  experience  of 
them  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  emulsion  was  far  too  slow 
for  me,  and  too  dirty  for  anyone.  I  hope  I  was  unfortunate  in  my 
trial  of  films,  but  I  have  stated  what  my  experience  was.  I  do  not 
now  remember  by  whom  the  films  were  made.  But  a  day  will 
come  when  films  will  be  exclusively  used ;  and  happy  the  manufac¬ 
turer  who  first  turns  out  perfect  films  coated  with  perfect  emulsion, 
and  happy  the  maker  of  apparatus  who  first  turns  out  a  perfect 
receptacle  for  these  films. 

I  have  frequently  noticed  a  great  deal  of  time  lost  in  changing  a 
camera  front  to  suit  various  lenses.  My  front  has  fixed  to  it  the 
flange  of  the  largest  lens  I  use,  and  adapting  rings  enable  me 
to  put  in  at  once  any  lens  I  possess  without  shifting  the  front. 
This  holds  good  for  the  arrangement  I  mean  to  describe  later.  I  am 
fairly  satisfied  with  the  make  of  my  lenses  for  portability  and  safety 
combined  ;  but  I  see  no  reason  why  the  tubes  should  not  be  made  of 
something  lighter  than  metal,  and  collapsible  like  an  opera  hat. 
This  idea  will  probably  frighten  the  opticians,  but  I  can’t  help  it ; 
they  may  rest  assured  I  have  no  intention  of  trying  to  make  a 
collapsing  lens.  What  I  do  intend  to  suggest  may  give  them  enough 
matter  for  thought. 

To  conclude  this  subject :  I  may  say  that  for  the  most  part  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Harrison,  and  consider  that  he  has  done  well  to 
bring  the  matter  of  tourist  cameras  into  public  notice.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  he  has  not  seen  some  of  the  cameras  lately 
produced  by  our  best  makers.  These  cameras  seem  to  me  to  com¬ 
bine  portability  and  strength,  lightness,  and  facility  of  use  in  a 
manner  that  leaves  less  to  desire  than  Mr.  Harrison  may  imagine. 
In  all  such  matters  Ave  have  to  endeavour  to.  strike  the  happy 
medium  between  lightness  and  strength,  and  such  circumstance's 
invariably  leave  much  to  the  taste  and  judgment  of  the  purchaser. 
With  Mr.  Harrison  I  urge  the  use  of  a  long  extension  of  the 
camera,  of  ample  play  in  rise  and  fall  of  the  front,  of  a  double  or 
circular  level,  of  catches  instead  of  screws,  and  of  the  insepara¬ 
bility  of  all  parts,  as  well  as  of  double-swing  backs  to  a  consi¬ 
derable  extent.  Slides  must  be  light-tight  first  and  light  after. 

Now  for  my  lens  idea — indeed,  I  do  not  know  that  the  idea  is 
mine.  Mr.  H.  Gifford  (a  young  engineer  and  an  amateur  photo¬ 
grapher)  and  I  were  talking  over  the  frequent  trouble  of  screwing 


a  large  lens  into  its  flange,  when  the  idea  of  studs  slipping  into  H 
hole  and  then  turning  a  little  bit  came  up,  and  the  lid  of  a  gun. 


A,  is  the  flange  screwed  to  the  camera.  15,  the  adapter  into  which  the  lcns  goes 

A',  section  of  A. 

makers’  box  was  instanced.  After  a  short  conversation  Mr.  Giffor 
went  home,  and  shortly  after  sent  me  the  drawing  here  reproduced! 
telling  me  at  the  same  time  that  he  had  had  an  arrangement  of  tli 
kind  made  for  him  in  Edinburgh  by  Messrs.  Kemp  and  Go.  Till 
arrangement  may  briefly  be  thus  explained.  The  flange  A  has  twj 
sharp  cut  holes,  a  a,  behind  which  are  two  inclined  planes,  cc,  a 


seen  in  the  section  A'.  A  ring,  B,  fits  the  lens,  and  has  two  stiul 
a'  a  ,  hard-soldered  on,  which  slip  into  a  a,  the  lens  gets  a  short  tu 
when  the  studs  move  along  c  c,  an  inclined  plane,  and  clam 
itself.  On  the  section  B',  b  is  a  leather  washer,  which  not  oi 
helps  to  keep  out  light,  but  makes  the  clamping  more  seen 
Nothing  can  be  simpler  or  more  efficient ;  in  a  moment  the  lens  is 
its  place  and  tight,  and  all  my  lenses,  with  their  adapters,  fit  B, 
that  it  is  all  the  same  what  lens  I  use — it  is  in  in  an  instant.  I  ha- 
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not  seen  Mr.  Gifford’s  arrangement,  but  mine  is  faultless,  and  was 
made  by  Mr.  W.  Ilume,  of  Edinburgh,  to  whom  I  can  refer  anyone 
wishing  to  know  more  of  this  labour-saving  “dodge.”  When  about 
to  make  a  landscape  photograph  any  means  of  preventing  distrac¬ 
tion  and  loss  of  temper  is  of  great  importance;  it  takes  me  all  my 
time  to  think  of  my  picture  without  anathematising  my  fingers  or 
my  lenses.  Andrew  Pringle. 


DEVELOPMENT. 


That  it  is  very  possible  for  even  an  experienced  operator  to  incor¬ 
rectly  expose  a  plate  by  103  per  cent.,  giving  it  twice  the  correct 
exposure  or  only  half  the  same,  will,  I  think,  be  admitted  by  those 
who  work  much  in  dry  plates.  For  the  portrait  operator  with  his 
dark  room  at  his  elbow  this  assumption  does  not  hold  good  ;  but  for 
the  worker  in  the  field,  with  his  large  stock  of  dry  plates  with  him, 
it  seems  to  be  the  usual  custom  to  carry  a  small  developing  ivipedi- 
meiitum  as  his  everyday  companion,  in  order  to  be  able  to  develope  a 
plate  or  two  now  and  then  to  ascertain  and  satisfy  himself  that  his 
work  has  been  rightly  timed.  This?  plan  is  certainly  effective,  but 
iat  the  same  time  is  a  decided  nuisance.  When  an  industrious 
'searcher  after  the  picturesque  has  returned  to  his  hotel  subsequent 
to  his  long  day’s  ramble  it  is  quite  trouble  enough  for  him  to  have 
to  change  his  plates  and  mark  them.  He  should  not  need  to  engage 
in  the  subtleties  of  development,  which  ought,  in  all  conscience,  to 
be  deferred  to  a  more  fitting  occasion. 

A  plan  I  have  had  long  in  practice  for  the  attainment  of  this 
end — the  more  effective  assuring  of  a  correct  exposure — may  not  be 
without  interest  to  many  of  my  readers,  more  especially  as  I  have 
not  seen  anything  of  a  like  nature  hitherto  published. 

It  consists,  then,  in  using  for  a  standard  a  developer  which  shall 
have  a  reserve  power  for  an  under-exposed  plate  equal  to  (say)  100 
per  cent.  In  case  this  should  not  be  quite  clear  I  will  take  an 
instance  : — Suppose  the  proper  exposure  to  be  twenty  seconds,  and 
the  plate  has  only  had  ten  seconds.  Now,  by  omitting  one  of  the 
icomponent  restraining  parts  of  our  developer  the  operation  yet  pro¬ 
ceeds  satisfactorily,  with  the  same  result — a  perfect  negative. 
Over-exposure,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  present  to  us  any  grave 
difficulties,  it  being  dealt  with  up  to  any  reasonable  limit  by 
augmenting  the  restrainer.  The  invaluable  citrate  of  soda  of  Mr. 
G.  Watmough  Webster,  to  which  I  should  like  to  draw  the  attention 
of  your  readers,  is  here  of  great  use  to  us. 

I  mix  my  developer  as  follows,  although  I  do  not  recommend 
| anyone  to  depart  from  a  formula  with  which  lie  is  familiar, 
but  rather  to  modify  it  so  as  to  attain  the  same  principle  : — 

A. 


Ammonia  fortis . 

Bromide  of  potassium  . 

Water  . . . . 

B. 

Bromide  of  potassium  . 

Bass’s  pale  ale  and  water,  equal  parts ..  20  ounces. 

n 

Pyrogallol  . 

Salicylic  acid  to  saturation  . (about)  3  grains. 

Water . . 

D. 

Citrate  of  soda  . 

Ale  and  water  .......... 

The  standard  developer  consists  of  lialf-an-ounce  of  A,  B,  and  C. 
When  we  wish  to  fall  back  on  our  reserve  of  developing  energy 
solution  B  is  omitted  in  whole  or  in  part.  Eor  over-exposure  I) 
comes  into  use  ;  but  it  must  be  added  very  cautiously,  one  drachm 
to  the  above  having  a  powerful  effect.  It  may,  however,  be  em¬ 
ployed  until  the  required  action  is  obtained.  Bitter  ale  I  find  a 
most  valuable  adjunct  to  the  alkaline  development  of  gelatine 
plates.  John  M.  Carroll 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY"  IN  AMERICA. 

No.  I. 

I  now  respond  to  the  request  you  made  that  I  should  furnish 
a  few  jottings  of  my  adventures  in  America,  so  far,  at  anyrate, 
as  photography  is  concerned. 

Nothing  of  special  photographic  interest  occurred  on  the  voyage 
except  a  “shot”  at  the  S.S.  “Austral  ”  in  mid  ocean  a  mile  off  in 
half  a  gale,  requiring  the  aid  of  two  persons  to  hold  the  camera  to 
the  deck,  the  cord  and  elastic  door-spring  “  dodge  ”  being  almost 
useless.  The  arrangement  for  stopping  out  the  light  in  my  cabin 
was  somewhat  novel,  namely,  stuffing  a  pillow  in  the  port-hole, 


another  in  the  electric  lamp,  and  a  portmanteau  over  the  grating 
ventilator.  Thus  my  dark  room  was  complete.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  voyage  the  weather  moderated  so  that  I  was  induced  to  try 
a  couple  of  plates  to  show  the  lazy  life  led  by  passengers  on  board 
of  a  “Cunarder.”  Had  the  light  been  sufficiently  good  I  would 
have  taken  the  saloon  and  the  smoking-room:  the  expressions  on 
the  gamblers’  faces  would  have  formed  an  interesting  picture. 

In  New  York  I  lost  no  time  in  visiting  Mr.  F.  C.  Beach,  the 
President  of  the  New  York  Amateur  Photographic  Society,  who 
kindly  showed  me  his  newly-designed  dark  room  ;  and  a  more  com¬ 
plete  and  carefully-arranged  laboratory  I  have  seldom  seen.  By- 
the-bye,  he  uses  professionally  (as  a  patent  agent)  a  large  quantity  of 
bromide  paper  for  reproducing  his  drawings.  These  are  made  on  the 
ordinary  paper.  The  sensitised  drawing-paper  is  placed  wrong  side 
to  the  front  of  the  drawing  (to  avoid  transposition),  the  whole  put 
in  a  printing-frame  and  exposed  to  daylight  fora  couple  of  seconds, 
and  developed  with  ferrous  oxalate.  By  this  method  an  inventor  can 
have  a  copy  of  his  machine  by  return  of  mail  for  inspection  or 
correction,  and  I  am  informed  that  many  copies  are  required,  thereby 
bringing  more  “grist  to  the  mill.”  Mr.  Beach’s  dark  room  is  about 
ten  feet  square  and  twelve  feet  high.  AH  the  waste  hyposulphite  of 
soda  is  poured  into  a  square  water-tight  box  for  reduction.  In 
answer  to  a  question  as  to  whether  the  fumes  of  ihe  potassium 
sulphide  were  not  obnoxious,  I  was  told  that  by  the  method  of 
mixing  the  sulphide  this  was  entirely  obviated.  The  sulphide  Is 
broken  up  into  small  pieces  and  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  solution. 

I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  the  perfect  ventilation  of  the 
room  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it,  as  the  box  or  precipitating 
vessel  is  placed  about  midway  between  the  floor  and  ceiling,  and  a 
perfect  system  of  ventilating  and  heating  is  arranged  close  to  the 
floor,  thereby  carrying  off  the  fumes. 

Mr.  Beach  has  asked  me  to  give  a  demonstration  on  making 
emulsion  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society,  which  takes  place  on 
the  9th  of  September,  and  concerning  this  I  will  have  something 
more  to  say  in  a  future  communication. 

My  next  visit  was  to  Boston.  There  I  was  cordially  received  by 
Mr.  Black,  well  known  as  the  “acid  bath  Black.”  lie  showed  me 
many  negatives  he  had  just  taken  in  the  Yellowstone  Park,  or 
People’s  Park.  The  scenery  is,  I  am  told,  beyond  description,  and 
Dame  Nature  has  been  very  lavish  in  this  quarter.  The  extent  of 
the  park  is  about  3,000  square  miles;  it  includes  several  moun¬ 
tains,  and  geysers  are  freely  distributed.  I  am  told  that  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  photography  are  very  great,  especially  as  the  hot  springs 
set  up  so  much  steam  that  very  clear  photographic  results  aie 
almost  impossible  ;  yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  negatives  secured  by 
Mr.  Black  are  wonderful.  They  were  t  iken  on  plates  specially 
prepared  for  him  by  Air.  Eastman,  and  do  not  bear  the  appearance 
of  being  very  rapid.  I  had  almost  forgetten  to  say  that  the  nega¬ 
tives  are  intended  for  lantern  slides  for  a  lecture. 

After  leaving  Mr.  Black  I  visited  the  gallery  of  Allen  and 
Rowell,  where,  to  my  surprise,  I  saw  great  things.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  seldom  I  have  to  look  up  to  a  photographer;  but  in  this 
case  I  had  literally  to  look  upon  a  giant  in  the  person  of  Air.  Rowell, 
who  met  me  with  open  arms  and  kindly  showed  me  all  over 
his  works,  where  I  saw  the  making  of  dry  plates,  carbon  tissue,  &c. 
Air.  Rowell  is  happy  in  having  the  assistance  of  an  Englishman, 
Air.  Derham.  This  latter  gentleman  is  one  of  the  few  whom  I  con¬ 
sider  a  good  all-round  man.  Air.  Rowell  and  I  compared  our 
emulsion  experience,  and  in  nearly  every  particular  we  agreed. 
This,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  by  some  of  my  friends  be  considered 
marvellous,  as  it  is  so  seldom  I  run  parallel  with  any  one. 

Air.  Rowell’s  arrangement  for  coating  plates  and  his  steam  power 
for  exhausting  and  changing  the  air  are  certainly  very  good.  I  had 
also  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  machine  for  coating  carbon  tissue, 
and  it  struck  me  as  being  suitable  for  bromide  paper.  He  kindly 
made  some  in  my  presence  to  show  me  that,  although  the  thermo¬ 
meter  in  the  room  stood  at  86°  Falir.,  no  difficulties  were  experienced 
in  setting  the  gelatine.  The  coloured  carbon  gelatine  is  placed  in  a 
trough  and  the  paper  is  rapidly  drawn  over  the  surface  and  then 
over  long,  wide  canvas  bands.  In  a  few  moments  it  is  set,  and  an 
assistant  stands  by  cutting  it  off  in  pieces  with  a  large  pair  of 
scissors,  placing  it  on  wooden  rods  to  dry.  I  saw  the  tissue  coaled 
about  10  a. in.,  and  about  2  p.m.  it  was  nearly  dry.  Air.  Rowell 
often  prepares  paper  in  the  morning,  and  prints,  mounts,  and  sends 
out  copies  the  same  day.  I  mention  this  to  show  how  dry  the  air  is  in 
Boston.  Air.  Rowell  has  an  outlet  for  all  his  surplus  plates  and 
paper,  as  he  supplies  the  trade.  An  adieu  with  many  good  wishes 
from  Air.  Rowell. 

I  “  Jules  Verned  ”  to  the  City  of  Providence  to  visit  a  friend. 
There  I  found  a  dry-plate  manufactory  admitted  to  be  somewhat 
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<lisoi  <"'■  uiised  ou  account  of  a  dissolution  of  partnership.  Ilnur 
bard  liears  the  names  of  J.  P.  Ourdan,  Geo.  Stillman,  and  J.  W. 
Itillman.  Mr.  Ourdan  made  himself  known  to  me  as  Mr.  Colton, 
late  of  Burrows  and  Colton,  of  London.  Judging  from  the  size  of 
the  factory  I  could  see  no  reason  why  a  large  quantity  of  work 
should  not  be  sent  out.  He  also  had  steam  power  employed. 

From  Boston  I  took  the  Fall  River  boat  for  New  York,  en  route 
for  Washington,  D.C.  When  there  I  did  not  visit  many  Washing¬ 
tonians,  except  Mr.  Bell,  and  he  seems  to  do  good  work  and 
commands  good  prices.  I  did  not  learn  that  anyone  in  Washington 

made  plates.  ....  ~  . 

My  next  move  was  to  Cincinnati  to  join  the  Convention  (twenty- 
four  hours’  ride).  On  my  arrival  I  learned  that  a  grand  fete  was 
to  take  place  at  the  Highland  House  that  evening  in  honour  of  the 
Convention.  I  “made  tracks”  there  to  find  some  thousands  of 
persons  listening  to  the  strains  of  music  and  the  booming  of  fire¬ 
works.  I  subsequently  learned  that  after  I  left  many  indulged  in 
the  “light,  fantastic  toe.”  Next  morning  I  made  my  way  to  the 
Music  Hall,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Inglis  and  Mr.  George  Croughton 
(old  friends).  The  former  had  been  up  early  and  obtained  for  my 
wife  and  seif  the  Convention  “  badge,”  showing  my  profession  and 
no  mistake.  I  was  somewhat  bewildered  and  dazed  to  see  such  a 
display  of  photographic  apparatus.  The  Music  Hall  is  an  enormous 
building.  I  am  almost  afraid  to  venture  a  guess  as  to  the  numbers 
it  will  accommodate,  but  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling  it  was  crammed 
with  exhibits;  and  on  the  screens  in  the  galleries  was  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  photographs,  many  of  which  were  in  competition  for  medals 
and  money  prizes  given  by  the  plate-makers  for  the  best  pictures 
on  their  respective  plates.  Mr.  Inglis  gave  four  medals  and  money 
prizes!  Mr.  Cramer  also  gave  several.  My  impression,  on  the 
whole,  is  that,  considering  the  short  time  that  gelatine  plates  have 
been  used  in  the  United  States,  the  Americans  are  ahead  of  the 
English.  I  have  seen  some  large  instantaneous  studio  groups  which 
I  do  not  think  could  be  done  in  England,  owing,  I  have  no  doubt, 
to  the  difference  of  the  quality  of  light. 

From  this  Exhibition  I  made  my  way  to  the  lecture  hall  attached 
to  the  Hall.  It  is  capable  of  seating  about  2,000  persons.  Here 
I  was  introduced  to  the  President,  Mr.  J.  II.  Kent,  of  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  who  presented  me  to  the  members.  I  was  received  with 
tremendous  cheering.  I  had  no  idea  that  the  few  jottings  and 
remarks  I  had  made  from  time  to  time  in  England  had  impressed 
the  Americans  about  me  in  such  a  way.  I  am  sure  that  my 
oratorical  powers  have  not  “  improved  the  occasion  ;  ”  but  I  did  my 
best,  and  apologised  for  my  deficiency  by  stating  I  was  no  speech- 
maker  but  a  photographer.  I  listened  to  an  interesting  paper  by  a 
gentleman  (whose  name  I  forget),  and  a  discussion  which,  although 
suggestive,  is  not  likely  to  bring  forth  fruit. 

The  following  day  and  last  of  the  sitting  no  business  was  done 
except  the  nomination  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  an 
announcement  made  that  the  members  would  be  photographed  at 
three  o’clock  on  the  steps  of  the  Music  Hall. 

On  my  proceeding  to  these  steps  a  strange  sight  presented  itself. 
About  a  dozen  cameras  were  arranged  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  their  sizes  varying  from  stereos,  to  24  x  18.  There  was  no 
sunshine,  and  the  exposures  varied  from  the  fraction  of  a  second 
upwards.  The  most  noticeable  was  one  exposed  by  Mr.  Inglis  on  an 
18  x  22  plate  with  euroscope  lens,  No.  8,  1§  inch  stop;  diameter  of 
lens  4j,  and  28  inches  back  focus  ;  length  of  tube  8  inches  ;  exposure 
by  chronograph,  half-a-second  for  the  first  two  plates  and  six-tenths 
of  a  second  for  the  third,  three  plates  having  been  exposed.  I  saw 
one  developed  and  it  was  fully  exposed. 

Nothing  of  any  practical  value  took  place  at  the  meetings,  except 
a  demonstration  of  posing  by  Air.  LAY  Seavey,  of  New  York,  and  this 
was  evidently  an  advertisement  for  his  backgrounds.  I  may  mention 
that,  after  the  nomination  of  officers,  one  gentleman  on  the  platform 
rose  and  said  he  had  found  a  good  thing— that  if  any  photographer 
wanted  to  make  a  gelatine  negative  look  like  a  wet  plate  they  were 
to  add  a  certain  amount  of  ammonia  sulphate  of  iron  to  the  hypo, 
bath,  and  allow  the  negative  to  remain  in  the  solution  until  the 
desired  end  was  obtained  (a  “mare’s  nest  ”). 

Great  dissatisfaction  all  round  seemed  to  manifest  itself  that  so 
little  practically  was  done,  and  expressions  to  the  effect  might  be 
heard  that  they  would  not  attend  another  Convention.  Some  good, 
at  all  events,  has  come  out  of  it :  the  principal  dealers  and  exhibi¬ 
tors  have  sold  all  their  numerous  exhibits. 

Comparing  numbers  and  distances  travelled  by  photographers 
(many  having  come  a  thousand  miles  to  attend  the  Convention), 
what  should  we  English  photographers  have  to  do  to  draw  1,500 
photographers  together  and  from  such  distances.  I  have  to  thank 
pianv° ladies  and  gentlemen  for  their  great  kindness,  and  for  the 


... 

numerous  invitations  I  received  to  visit  them  and  receive  their  1 
hospitality.  If  I  could  have  accepted  even  a  tithe  of  them  I  would 
not  have  been  here  to  tell  the  tale. 

I  am  now  in  the  “garden  city”  (Chicago).  In  my  next  I  will) 
have  something  to  say  about  Air.  Inglis’s  plate  factory  at  Rochester 
as  from  what  1  hear  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  his  factory  is  the 
best  organised  in  the  United  States.  A.  L.  IIkndekson. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  BELGIUM. 

[From  Ocr  Special  Correspondent.] 

Brussel*,  August  13,  1884, 

Having  arrived  but  a  few  hours  ago  in  this  city,  it  is  not  possible  on 
the  present  occasion  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  photography  in 
Belgium;  but  the  question  may  be  raised  whether  it  would  not  be 
a  beneficial  step  to  establish  a  Photographic  Tourists’  Club,  open  to 
photographers  of  all  nations.  The  advantages  to  working  photographers 
would  be  many.  In  the  holiday  season  a  rest  on  the  continent  would 
be  better  than  one  at  a  home  seaside  watering-place,  because  the 
change  in  life  would  be  more  thorough,  the  scenes  to  photograph  more 
novel,  the  expense  of  the  vacation  less,  and  the  opportunity  would  be 
afforded  of  obtaining  commercial  novelties  of  value  to  the  profession. 

For  instance:  here  in  Brussels  artistic  frames  for  photographs  are 
commonly  on  sale  in  the  shops,  and  in  course  of  time  they  are  likely  to.  i 
take  the  place  of  common  frames  altogether  as  the  public  taste 
improves,  which  taste  something  should  be  done  to  educate.  For  a 
painting  a  gilt  frame  is  eminently  inartistic.  In  Italy — the  home  of 
high  art — artistic  frames  for  oil  paintings  are  coming  into  public  use,  1 
and  do  as  much  to  heighten  the  general  features  of  the  picture  as  » 
suitable  light  or  appropriate  surroundings  in  public  galleries;  indeed, 
a  good  frame,  out  of  the  common  run,  will  do  much  to  isolate  the 
picture  and  to  neutralise  the  effect  of  unsuitable  adjacent  subjects  and 
colours.  Added  to  this,  the  more  cultivated  patronisers  of  the  art- 
science  will  have  their  attention  drawn  more  particularly  to  those  who*  1 
take  the  earliest  steps  to  elevate  home  art-standards. 

Belgium  is  a  good  country  for  photographers  to  visit  when  a  change  j 
on  the  continent  is  desired  at  the  minimum  of  expense.  Of  late  years 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway  has  been  most  energetic  in  providing  ! 
excellent  accommodation  on  land  and  on  water  at  very  moderate  I 
charges.  Antwerp  is  neither  a  fashionable  place  nor  one  in  which  j 
exceptionally-higli  charges  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  prevail;  aud  > 
English  is  so  commonly  spoken  in  the  shops  that  the  many  who  stay  at 
home  from  unreasonable  fear  of  difficulties  of  language  will  find  them¬ 
selves  as  well  off  as  regards  any  information  or  accommodation  thoy 
may  require  as  in  England.  It  is  the  same  in  Brussels  and  in  the  other 
large  Belgian  towns.  Very  little  linguistic  ability  is  necessary  for 
foreign  travel;  enough  French  may  be  learnt  in  a  week  or  two  for  the 
purpose.  England  is  isolated  in  the  general  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
industrial  part  of  its  population  in  foreign  languages. 

At  Antwerp  there  are  many  shops  in  which  even  youthful  assistants 
speak  three  or  four  languages — Flemish,  English,  French,  and  Dutch. 
An  English  tourist  is  said  to  have  made  a  reputation  throughout  ■ 
Germany,  and  even  a  part  of  the  Grisons,  by  travelling  with  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  two  German  words  only — those  for  “bread”  and  “bed.” 
Continental  tours  tend  to  break  down  home  prejudices  and  home  j 
conceits,  and  to  let  the  wanderer  see  how  people  live  in  free  countries, 
where  they  are  not  generally  subject  to  private  taxation,  but  personally 
own  the  little  portions  of  land  on  which  their  farms  and  houses  are 
placed.  One  reason  why,  generally  speaking,  a  smaller  amount  of 
money  has  a  larger  purchasing  power  abroad  than  in  England  is  that 
the  people.,  being  in  great  part  free  from  private  taxation,  are  not  forced  < 
to  put  a  higher  price  upon  the  goods  they  sell.  Belgium,  however,  isl 
but  partially  more  advanced  than  England  in  these  matters;  land  is! 
more  divided  in  countries  further  south. 

In -the  French  seaside  toivns  most  accessible  from  England  special 
prices  for  the  inexperienced  English  are  but  too  common,  and  some  of  I 
them — like  Calais,  for  instance — have  nothing  particularly  enticing  in 
the  way  of  good  accommodation.  The  railway  services  in  France  are} 
also  conducted  far  more  in  the  interests  of  the  shareholders  than  of  the 
public,  the  trains  being  so  arranged  as  to  almost  force  those  who  wish 
to  go  long  distances  expeditiously  to  take  first-class  tickets,  and  no; 
otlieis.  It  is  not  so  in  Belgium,  where  all  fares  are  much  lower  than 
in  France  or  England  for  the  same  distances;  added  to  which,  if 
twenty  persons  band  together  to  take  tickets  and  to  apply  for  them 
beforehand,  they  can  have  them  at  half-price.  Thus  it  is  possible  to 
get  from  Antwerp  far  down  towards  the  centre  of  Europe  for  a  mere 
trifle  in  railway  expenses.  If  fine  scenery  be  desired  the  south-east  of 
Belgium  is  mountainous  and  picturesque;  nearer  the  sea  it  is  as  flat  as 
Holland.  In  arranging  international  visits  the  advantages  of  a  Photo¬ 
graphic  Tourists’  Club  would  be  felt. 

Belgium  is  a  small  and  prosperous  country,  overflowing  with  milk 
and  honey.  It  Avas  once  the  chief  battle-ground  of  Europe.  Its 
history  teems  with  massacres ;  its  very  rivers  ran  with  blood.  When 
Spain  was  a  rich  and  powerful  nation  it  overran  all  this  part  of 
Europe,  butchering  men,  women,  and  children  in  all  directions  h\ 
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t]  '  bail  old  times;  bat  now  all  is  changed.  At  the  same  time, 
ium  is  now  in  the  midst  of  a  very  serious  political  crisis.  The 
:al  party  having  obtained  an  accidental  majority  at  the  last 
ions  are  making  laws  to  put  all  the  public  schools,  founded  on 
r-  principles,  under  the  authority  of  the  priests ;  the  feeling  through- 
lie  country  is  dangerously  bitter  in  consequence.  The  progress  of 
ts  may  be  watched  by  means  of  the  occasional  telegrams  in  The  Times. 
ie  captains  of  several  channel  boats  by  various  routes  to  the 
cc  nent  have  told  me  that  the  opening  of  new  steamboat  services 
new  lines  of  passage  have  not  thinned  down  the  annual  number  of 
tl  ■  own  passengers,  but  that  foreign  travel  is  becoming  more  general 
aI Eg  the  English.  This  is  a  healthy  sign,  morally  and  educationally 
g(  in  every  respect. 

The  Photographic  Establishment  of  M.  he  Blochous. 

Brussels,  August  20,  1884. 

l\j  i.  de  Blochous,  President  of  the  Belgian  Photographic  Association, 
,li  tes  himself  chiefly  to  industrial  and  engineering  photography.  His 
w  .s  are  at  73,  Rue  Keyerweld,  Brussels,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
ci  The  newest  and  best  part  of  Brussels  is  upon  the  top  of  a  hill; 
th  older  and  business  part  of  the  city  is  upon  the  hill  side  and  upon 
tli  flain  below.  M.  de  Blochous  has  a  wide,  open  space  of  about  one 
ac  for  his  operations.  Near  its  sides  are  his  studios,  photolithographic 
it  is,  and  a  dwelling-house.  He  has  been  professionally  connected 
w  engineering  and  photography  for  twenty-two  years,  was  one  of 
tl  nost  active  founders  of  the  Belgian  Photographic  Association  in  1874, 
aids  now  its  President.  Each  president  holds  office  for  three  years. 

ie  salon  de  reception  of  M.  de  Blochous  contains  various  specimens 
of  is  work.  One  of  them  is  a  photograph  of  a  railway  terminus  at 
Bfsels — that  of  the  Gare  du  Midi — taken  a  little  more  than  fifteen 
ye  s  ago  with  one  of  Harrison’s  globe  lenses  of  38 '5  centimetres  focal 
le  th,  producing  a  circular  picture  23^  inches  in  diameter,  sharp  up 
to  ie  edges.  This  photograph  i3  in  sharp  focus  at  all  points,  whatever 
tl.r  distance  from  the  lens,  and  even  in  these  day^s  of  advanced 
oppal  appliances  M.  de  Blochous  finds  that  old  lens  to  be  occasion¬ 
al)  useful  for  special  purposes.  His  photographs  of  oil  paintings  are 
taJn  chiefly  with  a  Dallmeyer’s  triplet;  he  never  retouches  these  in 
^slightest  degree,  but  in  justice  to  the  painter  gives  them  as  they 
ar  Among  his  industrial  photographs  is  one  of  a  tramway  car  built 
ill!  russels  to  run  in  Algiers  ;  the  same  Belgian  company  has  made 
tr)  cars  for  Milan  and  other  distant  places,  this  being  but  one  instance 
ig  many  of  the  extended  trade  of  Belgium  with  its  thriving  indus- 
population. 

veral  useful  improvements  in  photographic  apparatus  have  been 
pied  by  M.  de  Blochous,  and  are  in  constant  use  at  his  establish- 
;.  By  means  of  one  of  these,  each  of  his  cameras  has  not  only  the 
advantages  of  a  rising  and  falling  front 
(the  latter  of  which  is  so  commonly  ab¬ 
sent  in  English  cameras),  but  he  can 
place  the  lens  in  auy  position  he  pleases 
in  relation  to  the  plate.  His  plan  may 
be  explained  by  Jig.  1,  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  square  front  of  the  camera 
carrying  the  circular  wooden  disc  A  B, 
which  can  be  rotated  either  in  the 
direction  denoted  by  the  arrows  or 
the  other  way.  The  wooden  front 
carrying  the  lens,  with  its  flange, 
slides  in  the  grooves  H  R  and  N  W, 
whilst  the  orifice  E  D  permits  free 
motion  of  the  lens  from  the  centre  to 
till  circumference  of  the  wooden  turn-table.  Thus  his  lens  can  be 
pliid  in  any  position  in  relation  to  the  plate,  as  already  stated. 

his  grounds  M.  de  Blochous  has  a  long  platform  on  a  turn-table, 
Uf  to  catch  the  best  light,  whatever  the  position  of  the  sun,  when 
pi  ograpliing  paintings.  Fig.  2  shows  the  principle.  The  platform 
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•B'is  of  skeleton  framework  except  at  I),  where  it  is  boarded  to  afford 
fo  iold  for  the  operator  and  camera  stand.  It  turns  upon  a  central 
Pi  t  E,  and  is  kept  in  a  horizontal  position  by  means  of  small  wheels, 
tv  of  which  are  represented  a  H  K  ;  the  wheels  run  upon  a  circular 
;u'  rail  denoted  by  the  dotted  lines.  Removable  light  framework  is 
T  upon  the  end  A  when  desired,  which  framework  is  so  constructed 
j18 1  hold  the  painting  in  any  desired  position  and  at  any  desired  angle. 
It  platform  A  B  is  about  twenty-four  yards  long  by  one  yai*d  broad. 

a  shed  close  at  hand  is  a  photographic  travelling  van — of  more 
Min  the  days  of  wet  collodion  than  at  present.  A  portrait  studio 
stands  in  the  grounds  ;  this  branch  of  the  business  is  now  in 
tl]  lands  of  the  successor  of  M.  de  Blochous.  Among  the  collection  of 
Ul  -fives  in  this  studio  are  some  of  difficult  subjects,  namely,  numerous 
81  miens  of  jewellery  upon  one  plate,  the  specimens  being  of  the  most 
Y*  ;d  kind  as  regards  colour  and  materials.  The  lenses  have  rotating 
sl  te"s  made  ten  jyars  ago  by  M,  de  Blochous;  they  drop  in  between 


the  entrance  groove  in  the  lens  mount  so  that  no  light  can  enter,  and 
are  worked  by  pulling  a  string. 

The  chief  branch  of  business  at  the  establishment  is  that  of  photo¬ 
lithography,  by  the  process  of  M.  Joovey,  a  Belgian.  Heliochromy  was 
tried  for  a  time,  but  was  not  found  to  be  remunerative.  Joovey’s  photo¬ 
lithographic  process  is  one  of  the  many  in  which  the  properties  of 
bichromate  of  potash  are  utilised,  and  which  usually  differ  from  each 
other  but  in  small  matters  of  detail.  The  plan  by  which  large  sheets 
Fie  3  of  paper  are  evenly  and  completely  covered  is  both 

ingenious  and  useful.  A  long  \/-sliaped  trough 
A\  /B  ifiO-  3)  is  employed,  with  a  heavy  glass  rod, 

rounded  at  the  ends,  lying  free  in  the  bottom  of 
the  trough.  The  paper  to  be  coated  is  passed 
under  the  rod  from  the  B  side,  and  drawn  up 
with  the  lingers  from  the  A  side,  the  rod  rotating 
meanwhile  by  the  friction.  The  horizontal  line  re¬ 
presents  the  level  of  the  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash.  This  sensi¬ 
tising  may  be  performed  in  full  daylight,  but  the  paper  must  be  dried 
in  the  dark.  The  trough  is  lined  with  water-tight  paper. 

The  base-boards — which  in  Belgium  are  called  “the  chariots”— of 
several  of  the  cameras  of  M.  de  Blochous  are  on  the  American 
principle,  with  quick  and  slow  motions  for  obtaining  the  focus,  and  the 
means  of  locking  the  camera  when  the  focus  is  obtained.  An  exceed- 
ingly-useful  device,  especially  for  tourists,  has  been  invented  by 
M.  Blochous  for  locking  the  dark  slides,  so  that  they  cannot  be 
opened  in  his  absence  by  curious  “young  ladies”  of  both  sexes  to  see 
what  pictures  he  has  taken.  It  is  done  by  means  of  a  little  spring 
catch  let  into  the  woodwork  of  the  slides— vei-y  simple,  and  not  liable 
to  get  out  of  order  by  long  usage.  Directly  the  slide  is  in  position  in 
the  camera  the  shutters  pull  out  freely,  a  spring-pin  in  the  camera, 
pressing  down  the  locking  detent. 

The  plate-boxes  in  use  by  M.  de  Blochous  are  not  grooved  in  the 
ordinary  way,  but  thin  slips  of  ebonite  are  let  into  cuts  in  the  wood; 
thus  the  plates  pack  as  closely  as  in  boxes  made  with  a  double  thick¬ 
ness  of  tin  between  the  plates.  The  grooved  slip  on  one  side  of  the  box 
is  not  fixed  in  position,  but  movable,  so  that  after  all  the  plates  are  in 
they  may  be  fixed  so  as  not  to  rattle  in  the  box  by  means  of  a  little 
wooden  wedge  then  inserted  between  the  movable  slip  and  the  true 
side  of  the  box.  A  piece  of  caoutchouc  tubing  is  placed  on  the  ton  of 
the  plates  before  the  lid  is  closed ;  the  plates,  being  thus  steadily  kept 
in  position,  are  less  liable  to  fracture  in  travelling. 

In  his  developing  room  M.  de  Blochous  has  plenty  of  simple  levelling- 
stands,  every  wooden  shelf  being  utilised  for  the  purpose.  This  Ts 
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done  merely  by  the  use  of  the  iron  screws  made  from  thickish  wire,  as 
represented  in  Jig.  4.  These  are  here  and  there  screwed  through  the 
wood  of  the  shelves  ;  a  sheet  of  thick  plate  glass  may  be  placed  on  any 
part  of  any  shelf  on  the  top  of  three  such  screws,  which  are  then 
adjusted  until  the  plate  is  accurately  level. 

By  means  of  another  device  M.  de  Blochous  gets  the  base-board  of 
his  camera  into  a  truly  horizontal  position  on  uneven  ground  without 
the  use  of  a  spirit  level.  The  plan  is  represented  in  fig.  o,  in  which  a 
small  rectangular  piece  of  copper  carries  a  pendulum  which  points  to 
its  zero  on  a  curved  scale,  when  the  upper  part  of  the  copper  rectangle 
is  placed  against  the  base-board,  in  a  direction  in  which  the  camera  is 
level.  If  it  point  to  zero  in  two  positions  at  right  angles  to  each  other 
the  camera  is  in  a  horizontal  position.  If  it  be  desirable  to  tilt  the 
camera  its  angle  of  elevation  is  indicated  and  can  be  recorded,  thus 
introducing  more  precision  into  records  of  photographic  operations. 

A  method  devised  by  M.  de  Blochous  for  obtaining  a  firm  footing  for 
a  camera-stand  on  smooth  boards  consists  of  three  pieces  of  thin 
crinoline  hoop  joined  by  a  central  pin  (s eetfig.  6).  The  pieces  at  the 
three  ends  are  movable,  so  that  the  lengths  of  the  arms  can  be  varied; 
the  arms  also  move  round  the  central  pivot.  Thus  the  ends  of  the  legs 
of  the  camera  can  be  fixed  in  any  relative  positions  desired,  and  the  whole 
appliance  for  effecting  this  occupies  small  space;  it  is  also  of  light  weight. 

The  International  Congress  of  Photographers. 

The  International  Congress  of  Photographers,  founded  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Belgian  Government,  will  not  be  held  until  May  next 
year,  when  the  International  Exhibition  will  be  opened  at  Antwerp. 
A  preliminary  programme  of  the  work  of  the  Conference  has  been 
drawn  up,  which,  as  yet,  is  necessarily  private;  but  in  a  few  weeks  it 
will  be  submitted  to  the  chief  photographic  societies  of  various  countries 
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ROYAL  CORNWALL  POLYTECHNIC  SOCIETY. 

The  fifty-second  Exhibition  of  this  Society  was  opened  on  Tuesday,  the 
12th  iost. ,  in  the  Polytechnic  Hall,  Falmouth.  Thanks  to  the  exertions 
of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  Kitto,  and  of  the  Curator,  Mr.  R.  N.  Worth, 
the  general  arrangements  were  completed  early  in  the  morning,  and 
when  the  public  were  admitted  at  eleven  o’clock  the  Hall  presented  a 
neat  and  attractive  appearance. 

The  Exhibition  is  not  restricted  to  the  Polytechnic  Hall  only,  blit 
a  large  drill  hall  has  been  engaged  for  the  heavy  mechanical  exhibits, 
such  as  machinery  in  motion,  &c.,  while  the  Polytechnic  Hall  is 
confined  to  the  fine  arts  and  the  like,  including  photography.  Although 
the  Exhibition  is  not  quite  so  full — especially  in  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment — as  on  some  former  occasions,  it  embraces  many  objects  of  peculiar 
interest.  Certainly  the  promoters  have  done  their  best  to  make  the 
Exhibition  popular  during  the  week  it  remains  open.  Lectures  on 
scientific  and  other  subjects  were  arranged  for  each  evening,  whilst  for 
Thursday  an  attractive  concert  was  announced. 

There  was  a  large  and  influential  attendance  at  the  opening  cere¬ 
mony,  which  took  place  at  one  o’clock.  The  President,  the  Earl  of 
Mount  Edgcumbe,  presided,  and  there  were  also  present  on  the  plat¬ 
form  the  Revs.  Canon  Philpotts,  C.  W.  Carlyon,  W.  Jago,  G.  Bull, 
F.  Cole,  and  A.  H.  Malan  ;  and  Lord  Renshaw,  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn, 
M,  P. ,  General  Aylmer,  Colonel  Carlyon,  Major  Ross,  Major  Pender, 
Major  Haye,  Captain  "Bridges,  R^.N.,  Captain  B.  Reid,  Messrs.  T.  B. 
Bolitho  (High  Sheriff'  of  Cornwall),  H.  Liddicoat  (Mayor  of  Falmouth), 
T.  S.  Bolitho,  Jonathan  Rashleigh,  Barham,  M.D.,  Jago,  M.D.,  Howard 
Fox.  R.  Fox,  W.  H.  Williams,  R.  N.  Worth,  F.G.S.,  C.  Davidson, 
J.  H.  Collins,  F.C.S.,  W.  Brooks,  and  E.  Kitto. 

The  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe,  in  opening  the  Exhibition,  said  they 
would  forgive  him  if  he  performed  that  duty  in  the  most  formal  manner, 
because  he  was  sure  they  did  not  conic  to  hear  desultory  remarks 
from  a  person  who  had  just  arrived  in  town,  and  had  scarcely  been  able 
to  look  through  the  Exhibition.  They  came  there  to  see  an  exhibition 
which  Falmouth  had  made  peculiarly  its  own,  and  of  which  that  town 
and  the  county  had  every  reason  to  be  proud.  It  was  an  exhibition 
partly  practical  and  partly  artistic.  One  section  was  specially  devoted 
to  gas  lighting.  Gas  lighting,  as  all  knew,  was  introduced  a  century 
ago  by  Murdock,  who  at  one  time  lived  at  Redruth,  was  agent  in  Corn¬ 
wall  for  James  Watt,  and  was  practically  the  inventor  of  gas  lighting. 
The  first  house  so  lighted  was  his  own  house  at  Redruth.  Having 
referred  to  the  various  departments,  he  said  the  Photographic  Depart¬ 
ment  was  quite  equal  to  former  displays,  both  in  numbers  and  ex¬ 
cellence;  but  no  doubt  they  would  hear  more  about  that  department 
from  Mr.  W.  Brooks,  who  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  collect  the 
exhibits. 

Sir  John  Si.  Aubyn,  M.P. ,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Earl  of 
Mount  Edgcumbe,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Rashleigh, 
who  said  it  was  really  a  privilege  to  have  the  noble  Earl  presiding 
at  any  gathering  (applause),  because  he  always  brought  wisdom, 
judgment,  and  discretion  to  bear  on  the  proceedings.  (Renewed 
applause. ) 

His  Lordship  briefly  returned  thanks  and  declared  the  Exhibition 
opened. 

O11  the  same  afternoon  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  Observatory 
at  Falmouth  was  laid  by  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe,  in  the  presence 
of  a  very  large  assembly.  Nearly  all  the  records  are  made  by  means  of 
photography.  The  Observatory  is  under  the  management  of  the  Poly¬ 
technic  Society,  and  is  presided  over  by  Mr.  E.  Kitto,  who  is  the  chief 
observer,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Meteorological  Society.  All  those  who 
attended  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition  in  the  morning  were  present  at 
the  laying  of  the  stone.  The  total  cost  is  estimated  at  £1,300.  A 
subscription  list  was  sent  round.  About  £81  was  promised  by  those 
present,  and  the  ceremony  closed. 

The  proceedings  on  Friday  evening  were  rather  lively,  owing  to  the 
annual  drawing  of  the  Society’s  art-union.  This  art- union  is  established 
with  the  view  of  promoting  the  sale  of  professional  artists’  and  photo¬ 
graphers’  works.  The  prizes  are  allotted  in  money,  the  winners  being 
bound  to  select  from  such  works  (of  professionals  only)  as  are  on  exhi¬ 
bition  ;  and  it  behoves  photographers  to  assist  in  the  future  by  taking 
a  few  shares. 

At  nine  o’clock,  p.m.  the  drawing  took  place,  with  the  following 


results  : — 

935 —Mrs.  Kitto  . „. .  £2  0  0 

1068  — M.  Liddicoat  . 3  0  0 

342 — Robert  Fox . 5  0  0 

931 — J.  Still  .  2  0  0 

748 — Miss  Steel  .  3  0  0 

487 — B.  Brett,  M.  P . 2  0  0 

3085 — Rev.  W.  Rogers .  5  0  0 

954— Mrs.  Harris .  3  0  0 

461— B.  Brett,  M.P . 30  0  0 

991 — F.  Spry .  5  0  0 

I486— C.  E.  Ruse  .  3  0  0 

1500 — Miss  Lake  . 1  0  0 

96 — D.  J.  Jenkiu  .  1  0  0 

1086— Rev,  W,  Rogers .  1  0  0 


JUDGES’  REPORT. 

Photou li.Y phio  Dkpa ht m en  t. 

The  judges  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing  t<>  the  Soei.-ty  that  tli. 
h i Gits  in  this  department  and  its  sections  are  fully  up  to  the  aver,,  1 
not  only  as  regards  numbers,  but  also  1 1 .  .  i,.  .  ,,|  tj„  , 

generally.  Of  late  year.-  tlinv  has  1  a  iallme  dl  m  tl,.  t  J 

portraiture  department — that  is,  in  the  large-sized  portraits.  Thu  ]  i 
scapes  are  exceedingly  fine,  especially  since  the  introduction  of  the  i  (j 
gelatine  plates,  and  at  the  present  time  their  manipulation  is  much  h< 
understood  than  it  was  a  few  years  since.  There  are  a  few  pt  emit  ,f 
instantaneous  work  which  possess  merit  that  was  unattainable  unti  ... 
introduction  of  the  rapid  plates.  The  amateur  section  is  exceedingly  l]i 
represented. 

The  judges  also  beg  to  call  special  attention  to  a  serit  s  of  huge  pi  ,. 
graphs  of  America,  which  possess  great  merit  a  pliotogiapl 
interesting  from  a  geological  point  of  view.  This  collection  has  been  e 
sented  to  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall  by  Mr.  Richard  Pearce  . 
of  Denver,  TJ.S. A. 

In  the  photographic  appliance  and  magic  lantern  department  m-  q 
ingenious  inventions  are  to  be  found. 

Professional  Section. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  of  Tonbridge  Wells,  is  amply  representu  v 
a  large  series  of  very  fine  studies  in  his  well-known  style.  They  are  4 
admirable  as  gems  of  photographic  art,  and  each  one  tells  its  own  tah  ie 
expression  and  gesture  of  the  figures  being  perfect.  Mr.  Robinson !  re 
picture,  The  Cuckoo  (No.  695),  carries  off  the  first  silver  medal,  the  sul  it 
being  a  very  difficult  one  and  exceedingly  well  treated. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Winter,  of  Derby,  takes  also  a  first  silver  medal  f  a 
portrait  study,  Sad  Moments ,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judge  is 
simply  perfect  in  pose  and  expression.  He  is  also  represented  by  .solid 
other  charming  studies,  which  fully  illustrate  the  high  state  of  perfeiL 
of  the  photographic  art  at  the  present  day. 

Mr.  W.  Gillard,  of  Gloucester,  is  again  to  the  front,  and  has  fn 
awarded  a  first  silver  medal  for  his  magnificent  composition  picture,  fie 
Miser,  and  in  its  favour  the  judges  cannot  speak  too  highly,  lie  has  ,0 
several  other  exhibits  which  are  very  perfect. 

Mr.  C.  H.  C.  Harrison,  of  France,  sends  three  frames  of  ind.antan 
studies  printed  in  carbon,  which  show  careful  manipulation. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Marsh  receives  a  first  bronze  medal  for  his  frame  No.  |», 
High  Seas  (instantaneous) — a  series  of  pictures  which  represent  in  a  ma;  1- 
lous  manner  heavy  seas  breaking  over  beach  and  esplanade. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Bowker  sends  a  frame  of  cabinet  pictures  (No.  BOB),  i-ie 
of  which  are  very  good  ;  but  the  judges  think  it  a  mistake  to  pose  U 
individual  so  many  times.  The  frame  contains  upwards  of  thirty  pictik 
and  one-third  of  that  number  are  of  one  lady. 

Mr.  F.  Whaley  sends  some  very  good  studies,  the  best  of  whiing 
This  Little  Pi;/  Went  to  Market  (No.  607). 

Mr.  J.  Milmau  Brown  is  again  represented  by  several  productions, te 
best  of  which  is  Autumn  Sunshine.  It  is  highly  commended. 

Mr.  R.  Faulkner,  of  London,  shows  a  frame  of  very  skilful  studiqif 
children  in  his  well-known  style,  and  also  some  highly-finished  vigiLe 
portrait  studies;  but  the  judges  regret  that  they  are  unable  to  awaja 
medal  (but  highly  commend  them),  owing  to  the  high  artistic  finish  \v  h 
is  put  upon  the  photographs. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson  sends  some  clever  little  artistic  studies,  princi|ly 
river  scenes. — Mr.  J.  Tevias  also  contributes  some  excellent  little  stud  '1. 

Mr.  A.  Hendrey  is  represented  by  some  studies  of  flowers,  and  aja 
river  scene,  The  First  Bite,  which  is  very  pleasing  and  highly  commend. 

Mr.  John  Jackson  sends  three  frames  of  views,  the  best  being  jo. 
690,  but  all  are  of  considerable  merit. 

A  frame  of  interiors  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  by  Mr.  G.  Hadley,  has  p 
awarded  a  second  silver  medal,  being  well  rendered. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Laws  exhibits  a  frame  of  ceramic  enamels,  which  are  'pH 
worthy  of  notice. 

Mr.  Luke  Berry  sends  several  charming  pictures,  both  landscape  lid 
figure.  To  his  Llanberis  Pass  has  been  awarded  a  second  silver  mid, 
being  a  most  charming  artistic  production,  and  full  of  atmosphere. 

Messrs.  Byrne  and  Co  ,  Richmond,  are  represented  by  some  very  ie 
portrait  examples  printed  in  red  carbon  ;  but  the  judges  notice  that  se  al 
of  the  same  studies  of  this  firm  have  been  exhibited  in  former  years,  j 

Mr.  G.  Renwick  sends  two  large  studies  of  snow  and  frost  scenes,  vj;h 
are  interesting ;  and  also  a  frame  of  children’s  portraits  possessing  -h 
merit. 

The  award  for  enlargements  is  a  second  silver  medal  to  T.  J.  Dix-  of 
London,  for  a  Tiger.  In  the  opinion  of  the  judges  it  is  the  best  enl ce¬ 
ment  they  have  ever  seen  from  so  small  a  negative.  There  is  anothe  jne 
by  the  same  exhibitor  of  an  Eagle,  equally  good. 

Mr.  G.  Honey  has  a  very  clever  little  composition  picture,  Childrens  « 
Boat  Feeding  Swans ,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  picture  is  11  of 
larger  size. 

Amateur  Section. 

The  Rev.  H.  B.  Hare  has  sent  examples  of  good  work  of  river  and  od 
scenery. 

Mr.  A.  Pringle’s  productions  are  very  perfect  and  are  fully  up  t<'» »at 
gentleman’s  former  work.  To  his  frame  Nos.  805  809  lias  been  awdeu 
the  first  silver  medal.  The  pictures  are  full  of  atmosphere,  and  the  aijtic 
treatment  is  perfection  in  every  way.  I 

Mr.  A.  Millar  contributes  a  very  careful  figure  study. — Mr.  D.  Ba pt 
sends  two  frames  of  landscape  and  rustic  studies.  They  would  have  en 
more  effective  if  skies  had  been  printed  in.  .  .  I 

T.  II.  Morton,  M.D,,  shows  two  very  good  interiors. — A.  G.  TagliaB0 
sends  frames  of  interiors,  &c.,  the  best  of  which  is  frame  No.  M- 
which  has  been  awarded  a  second  silver  medal,  the  subject  being  K'li 
treated. 
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r.  W.  J.  A.  Grant  lias  been  awarded  a  first  bronze  medal  for  a  frame 
s' well-known  Polar  subjects. — Mr.  Ii.  Hopkins  sends  three  large-sized 
ires  printed  from  paper  negatives,  but  which  appear  a  little  too 

■y. 

r_  p.  H.  Emmerson,  B.A.,  contributes  one  frame  of  seascapes  (instan- 
ous),  to  which  has  been  awarded  a  second  bronze  medal.  The  same 
leman  has  also  sent  two  lifelike  pictures  of  heads  printed  in  red 
on,  which  are  highly  commended. 


Appliances,  &c. 

r.  G.  Atkinson,  of  Chester,  sends  a  retouching  desk,  which  is,  no 
(]|)t,  effective. — Mr.  F.  B.  Dagley  sends  a  plate-washing  cabinet,  which 
^  11  adapted  for  the  use  of  amateurs,  and  to  which  has  been  awarded  a 
Jad  bronze  medal.  The  same  exhibitor  has  also  sent  a  plate-box  so 
ailnged  that  plates  may  be  examined  by  the  Customs  v  ithout  injury. 

r.  R.  R.  Beard,  of  Bermondsey,  exhibits  a  very  ingenious  self-centering 
If;  jrn-slide  carrier,  to  which  has  been  awarded  a  second  bronze  medal. 
P  has  sent  also  a  case  of  so-called  “  safety-tubes,”  the  workmanship  of 
w  :h  is  very  good ;  but,  as  to  their  utility,  in  experienced  hands  their  use  is 
gi  rfiuous/  The  same  contributor  also  exhibits  a  drawing  of  a  screw- 
ri  lating  back-pressure  valve  and  gas  tap. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA. 

FIFTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION. 

[From  a  Special  Correspondent.] 

Cincinnati,  August  1,  1884. 

jij:  having  been  present  at  any  of  the  former  conventions  I  am  unable 
t>  peak  from  comparison.  I  am,  however,  told  by  many  photographers 
Aim  I  have  met  here  that  this  (the  fifth)  is  far  ahead  of  any  of  the 
oirs  in  respect  to  its  exhibition  of  photographs,  both  in  quality  and 
qutity,  but  that  the  actual  work  of  the  Convention  was  a  failure. 
Jj  own  impression,  as  an  Englishman,  is  that  the  work  exhibited  in 
t  Music  Hall  during  the  last  three  days  is  the  best  I  have  ever  seen, 
a|  the  whole  Convention,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  was  something 
vicli  far  surpassed  my  anticipations.  Certainly,  among  the  “big 
tigs”  done  in  this  great  country,  the  annual  Convention  of  Photo- 
gjphers  is  not  one  of  the  least. 

[he  Convention  is  supposed  to  consist  of  two  parts— the  exhibition 
o  ;he  works  of  its  members  and  specimens  of  every  kind  of  apparatus 
a  accessories,  either  directly  or  remotely  connected  with  photography, 
a  the  meeting  in  convention  of  the  members  for  lectures,  papers,  and 
(Missions  upon  photography  and  photographic  matters  generally. 

'he  Music  Hall — one  of  the  largest  buildings  in  the  city  of  Cin- 
c  '.ati — "was  literally  crowded  with  exhibits  from  all  parts  of  the 
l  ted  States;  while  the  members  present — estimated  variously  at 
fm  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand — represented  almost  every  State 
iilie  Union,  while  Her  Majesty’s  dominion  of  Canada  was  also  repre- 
s  led.  You  would  think  there  must  be  some  very  strong  inducement, 
iued,  to  bring  photographers  many  hundreds  of  miles  from  tlieir 
lues;  and,  from  what  I  could  learn  from  mixing  with  the  members, 
l’.h  in  the  hall  and  at  the  hotels,  the  main  inducement  for  coming 
tether  was  this  year  entirely  omitted  from  the  proceedings.  The 
C.vention  itself  was  nothing  but  a  squabble,  continued  from  day  to 
d ,  over  amending  the  constitution  and  bye-laws  and  electing  officers 
f<  the  ensuing  year.  The  only  paper  of  any  photographic  interest 
tjb  was  read  at  any  of  the  meetings  was  a  very  excellent  communica- 
t!  by  Mr.  Ryder,  and  which  I  send  yon.  The  President’s  address, 
a  one  on  the  Progress  of  Photography,  by  Mr.  Gentile — who  was 
a  cted  at  the  last  moment  to  write  this  paper  in  the  place  of  Mr. 
J;.\  Taylor,  who  was  appointed  last  year  for  that  duty  but  who  was 
tleved  to  have  resigned  since — both  of  which  l  send  you.*  Mr. 
Tlor’s  paper  subsequently  arrived,  and  was  taken  as  read  by  a 
ve  of  the  Convention.  There  was  no  discussion  upon  processes  or 
inhods  of  working,  and  dissatisfaction  was  very  strongly  expressed 
i  II  quarters. 

p  many  of  the  names  of  exhibitors  here  would  be  unknown  to  your 
i  lers  I  purpose  to  confine  my  remarks  to  those  things  and  circum- 
s  ices  which  struck  me  as  a  stranger  and  an  Englishman. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  o'ne  great  noticeable  feature  that,  on 
ery  hand,  inducements  are  offered  in  the  way  of  reduced  fares  by  rail 
sjl  reduced  rates  of  accommodation  at  the  hotels.  All  the  railroads 
( cept  the  Pennsylvania,  which  would  not  make  any  reduction  what- 
i  r)  made  the  double  trip  at  about  one  fare,  and  one  of  the  first  hotels 
i  Jincinnati  (the  Palace)  reduced  its  rates  to  members  of  the  Conven- 
t  i  to  two  dollars  per  day,  which  charge  included  bed  and  the  usual 
iierican  three  meals  per  day. 

Arrived  in  Cincinnati  after  a  vide  of  nearly  five  hundred  miles  I 
i|de  my  way  to  the  Union  Flail.  On  entering  I  exchanged  my  annual 
( ps  (two  dollars)  for  a  white  badge  with  gilt  letters,  which  every 
I|mher  of  the  Convention  wore  upon  his  breast,  and  which  was  his 
]  sport  to  the  interior  of  the  building.  Passing  through  with  this 
Hge  I  found  myself  in  a  perfect  maze  of  photographic  backgrounds 
i  in  frames  stuck  up  in  every  imaginable  way,  and  forming  alleys 

We  regret  to  say  that  the  President's  address  and  Mr.  Ryder’s  communication 
J  e  failed  to  reach  us  up  to  the  moment  of  our  going  to  press. — Eds. 


through  which  I  had  to  pass  to  get  to  the  floor  of  the  hall,  but  which 
seemed  designed  to  lead  the  unwary  away  from  the  door  and  cause  him 
to  lose  himself  among  backgrounds  and  accessories,  such  as  balustrades, 
cottage  porches,  &c.,  &c. 

While  trying  to  pass  through  this  maze  I  came  upon  what  the 
attendants  told  me  was  the  most  successful  accessory  ever  made  for 
children.  This  was  a  very  wonderful  profile  of  a  pony  with  a  saddle  on. 
It  certainly  was  “most  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made;”  for,  while 
one  of  the  attendants  was  screwing  his  head  in  various  positions,  the 
other  was  putting  his  legs  in  the  several  attitudes  of  galloping,  trotting, 
and  walking,  and  I  should  be  puzzled  to  tell  you  which  was  the  most 
unnatural. 

Having  escaped  from  this  thing  I  found  myself  at  the  door  of  the 
hall — certainly  the  largest  building  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen — -and 
paused  to  take  in  a  general  view.  It  had  the  appearance  of  a  fair.  All 
over  the  floor  were  stands  and  booth-like  places,  occupied-  by  the 
various  stock  dealers.  Some  were  exhibiting  great  pyramids  of  dry 
plates  from  20  x  24  to  quarter  size,  cameras,  lenses,  camera-stands, 
and,  in  fact,  everything  wanted  (and  somethings  not  wanted)  in  a  pho¬ 
tographic  business. 

To  the  right  of  the  centre  door  Mr.  L.  W.  Seavey  had  his  stand  for 
exhibiting  his  backgrounds,  accessories,  &c.  One  of  the  principal 
novelties  of  his  exhibit  was  backgrounds  and  accessories  (exterior)  in 
colours.  The  landscape  and  the  set  pieces — consisting  of  tree  stumps, 
rocks,  &c. — were  coloured  after  nature.  Mr.  Seavey  was  giving  a 
lesson  to  a  large  crowd  in  the  art  of  posing,  using  a  trained  female 
model  before  his  background,  illustrating  the  use  of  liis  accessories, 
&c. ,  &c. ,  with  apparently  great  success. 

Passing  down  the  centre  of  the  hall,  where  was  the  stand  of  ilie 
well-known  Scovill  Manufacturing  Company,  we  come  to  another 
familiar  name — Anthony  and  Co.  Both  these  houses  are  known  in 
England  as  very  large  stock  houses,  and  both  were  here  represented  by 
very  large  exhibits  in  apparatus  of  all  kinds.  Mr.  T.  H.  McCollin, 
of  Philadelphia,  exhibited  some  splendid  platinum  enlargements,  and 
others  in  the  gallery  by  Hoyt  and  Siebert,  New  York — these  last- 
named  exhibiting,  also,  prints  on  fabrics  of  great  brilliancy  and  pleas-  « 
ing  tone.  I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  these  platinum  prints  further 
on,  so  passing  these  libels  on  a  process  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  to 
be  the  process  of  the  future  for  enlarging,  I  reach  the  platform. 

Here,  on  the  right,  is  the  stand  of  the  St.  Louis  photographers,  pre 
sided  over  by  Mrs.  Fitzgibbons,  who  had  a  pleasant  smile  and  hearty 
greeting  for  all.  Behind  the  stand  were  two  large  barrels,  which  were 
kept  filled  with  lemonade  —  Mrs.  Fitzgibbons’  contribution  to  the 
refreshment  of  the  members  of  the  Convention.  On  the  other  side 
was  a  stand  surmounted  by  a  gigantic  “eye.”  This  was  the  stand  of 
that  named  newspaper,  which  is  now  a  photographic  publication — not, 
as  formerly,  a  newspaper  with  a  photographic  section  attached  to  it. 
The  Eye  is,  I  think,  the  only  weekly  journal  devoted  to  photography 
in  America;  and  this  has  to  be  filled  up  with  stories,  extracts,  &c., 
which  are  not  photographic.  Mr.  Gentile  is,  I  believe,  both  proprietor 
and  editor. 

At  the  back  of  the  platform  is  a  large  collection  of  pictures,  the  work 
of  Mr.  McEntee  with  the  air  brush,  the  largest  of  which  is  an  immense 
head  of  the  President  of  the  Convention,  Mr.  Kent,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; 
but  it  is  not  by  any  means  a  flattering  portrait  of  that  gentleman.  Mr. 
McEntee  is  here  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  photographers  who  are 
watching  the  growth  of  various  portions  of  the  human  face  by  means  of 
the  air  brush,  manipulated  by  that  clever  gentleman.  The  air  brush 
has  quite  a  brisk  sale  ;  but  I  followed  in  thought  the  purchaser  to  his 
home,  and  imagined  his  disappointment  when  he  found  that  the  man 
had  a  great  deal  more  to  do  with  the  result  than  the  brush.  I  must  do 
Mr.  McEntee  justice  and  say  that  he  does  not  claim  anything  for  the 
air  brush,  but  that  it  is  a  tool  which,  in  educated  hands,  will  produce 
effects  of  high  finish  upon  a  photograph  with  a  great  saving  of  labour. 

It  is,  undoubtedly,  an  ingenious  invention,  and  in  capable  hands 
produces  a  certain  class  of  effect  in  a  marvellously-sliort  space  of 
time. 

Leaving  the  platform  and  passing  into  the  corridors  on  each  side 
of  the  main  hall  I  am  again  among  backgrounds,  interiors,  exteriors,  and 
combinations,  the  quantity  of  which  is  enormous,  and  the  quality  above 
the  average  of  English  background  painting.  The  exteriors  have  more 
ornament  about  them  than  we  like  in  England ;  but  as  American  rooms 
are  more  ornamental  than  the  average  of  English  apartments  it  is 
accounted  for.  Mr.  Ashe,  of  New  York,  has  here  a  tine  exhibit  of 
backgrounds  of  more  than  average  quality.  But  in  all  the  back¬ 
grounds — not  excluding  Mr.  Seavey’s — there  is  too  much  of  the 
picture  and  too  little  of  the  background;  that  is,  the  artist  pays 
more  attention  to  making  the  background  look  pleasing  in  itself 
to  the  eye  of  the  purchaser  than  to  the  fact  that  it  is  to  be  used 
simply  as  a  support  to,  and  accessory  of,  the  portrait.  Leaving 
the  backgrounds  I  pass  up  the  stairs  to  the  upper  floor,  where  are 
more  backgrounds  and  some  screens,  with  the  competition  pictures  for 
the  Inglis  prize.  Mr.  Inglis  is  one  of  the  dry-plate  makers  who  lias 
offered  large  prizes  for  the  best  collection  of  portraits  and  views  upon 
his  plates.  And  a  very  good  collection  is  here  exhibited,  indicating  as 
much  t lie  skill  of  the  manipulators  as  the  quality  of  the  plates. 
Mr.  Elton,  of  Palmyra,  N.Y.,  appears  to  have  taken  both  first  and 
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second  prizes ;  at  anyrate,  he  has  two  prizes — one  for  the  best  general 
collection,  and  the  other  for  portraits  on  14x17  plates.  They  are  all 
very  line,  the  last-named  demonstrating,  both  by  position  and  ex¬ 
pression,  that  the  exposure  was  very  rapid.  Passing  this  collection  I 
find  a  number  of  exhibits  of  various  qualities,  all  being  good  average 
work,  with  here  and  there  some  line  instantaneous  work — street  views 
and  yachts. 

But  this  gallery  is  only  the  approach  to  the  Exhibition  proper,  which 
is  reached  by  crossing  a  kind  of  bridge  that  is  over  the  place  on  the 
ground  door  where  the  dark  rooms  of  the  various  dry-plate  makers  are 
situated.  Passing  over  this  bridge  1  find  myself  in  the  largest  and 
most  important  portion  of  the  exhibition  of  photographs,  a  description 
of  which  I  must  reserve  for  my  next  communication. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  11,212. — “  Photographic  Cameras.”  John  V.  Robinson,  33,  Lower 
Sackville-street,  Dublin. — Dated  Avgust  13,  1884. 

No.  11,274. — “Changing-Boxes  for  Plates.”  J.  B.  B.  Wellington, 
Chancery-lane,  London. —  Dated  August  14,  1884. 

No.  11,340. — “Adjustable  Camera  Stand.”  J.  Ashford,  77,  Colmore- 
row,  Birmingham. — Dated  August  15,  1884. 

PATENTS  SEALED. 

No.  4,144. — “Improvements  in  Colouring  Prints.”  W.  B.  Anderson, 
Aberdeen. — Dated  February  29,  1884. 

No.  7,281. — “Improvements  in  Means  and  Apparatus  for  Distributing 
Paint.”  W.  P.  Thompson;  a  communication  by  the  Air-Brush  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  Rockford,  Ill.,  U.S.A. — Dated  May  0,  1884. 

No.  7,191. — “Improvements  in  Rings  for  Portraits.”  A.  J.  Boult;  a 
communication  from  E.  Diamant,  Budapest,  Hungary.—  Dated  May  3, 1884. 

PATENT  ON  WHICH  THE  SEVEN  YEARS’  RENEWAL  FEE 
OF  £10  HAS  BEEN  PAID. 

No.  1,957. — “Improvements  in  Magic  Lanterns  and  Lamps  to  be  used 
therewith.” — Dated  May  18,  1877. 

Edwards’s  Machine  for  Coating  Plates. 

The  complete  specification  of  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards’s  Apparatus  for  Coating 

Photographic  Plates  or  Paper  with  Gelatine  Emulsion  is  now  published, 

and  is  as  follows  : — 

My  invention  relates  to  an  improved  method  of,  and  apparatus  for? 
rapidly  applying  an  even  layer  or  coating  of  gelatine  emulsion  to  sheets  of 
glass,  metal,  paper,  or  other  surfaces  for  photographic  purposes. 

In  carrying  out  my  invention  I  make  use  of  a  trough  or  vessel  containing 
the  emulsion,  and  also  of  a  metal  roller  working  in  bearings  and  made  to 
revolve  in  the  trough  which  contains  the  emulsion  with  which  the  plates 
are  to  be  coated. 

The  length  of  the  roller  and  trough  must  be  slightly  greater  than  the 
width  of  the  largest  plate  to  be  coated,  and  I  fix  the  said  roller  and  trough 
above  and  across  a  travelling  band  or  table,  which  carries  a  continuous 
train  of  plates  to  be  coated. 

In  order  to  carry  out  my  improved  method  of  applying  an  even  coating 
of  emulsion  to  the  surface  of  the  plates,  I  make  a  scraper — preferably  of 
sheet  metal  or  ebonite — of  suitable  length  and  thickness,  and  I  fix  this 
scraper  parallel  to  the  roller  so  as  to  turn  on  pins  or  centres  at  or  near  the 
lower  edge,  and,  by  means  of  a  lever,  weight,  or  springs,  the  upper  edge  of 
the  scraper  is  made  to  press  against  the  roller,  which  revolves  in  the  trough ; 
and  I  make  the  scraper  of  a  convenient  shape  and  width,  and  fix  it  at  any 
suitable  angle,  so  that  the  lower  edge  rests  upon,  or  nearly  in  contact  with, 
the  surface  of  the  plates  or  paper  to  be  coated. 

When  the  roller  is  made  to  revolve  in  the  emulsion,  the  solution  which 
adheres  to  the  surface  of  the  roller  is  taken  off  by  the  upper  edge  of  the 
scraper  towards  which  the  roller  revolves.  The  emulsion  then  flows  down 
the  scraper  to  the  surface  of  the  plates,  which  are  carried  by  the  travelling 
band  below.  By  this  means  the  plates  are  coated  with  an  even  layer 
of  emulsion,  the  thickness  of  the  coating  being  regulated  by  the  relative 
speeds  of  the  roller  and  the  travelling  band  which  carries  the  plates.  In 
order  to  coat  plates  of  various  sizes  I  make  the  above-described  scraper  re¬ 
movable,  and  when  required  I  replace  it  by  another  similar  scraper  of  the 
1  mgth  required  to  correspond  with  the  width  of  the  plates  to  be  coated.  In 
order  to  admit  of  coating  plates  of  different  degrees  of  thickness  I  make,  the 
centres  or  pins  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  scraper  to  work  in  bearings  fixed 
to  a  movable  frame  or  pair  of  side  rods,  pivoted  or  hinged  at  one 
end,  and  carrying  at  the  other  end  a  roller  or  guide,  which  rests 
upon  the  surface  of  the  plates  as  they  pass  beneath  the  scraper.  By 
this  means  the  frame  or  rods  carrying  the  scraper  rises  and  falls  in 
proportion  to  the  thickness  of  the  plates,  which  are  thus  allowed  to 
pass  under  the  scraper  without  obstruction.  Sometimes  I  attach  the 
scraper  to  the  side  of  the  trough,  and  support  the  trough  itself  with  the 
scraper  attached  by  means  of  pivots  or  bearings  upon  the  movable  frame  or 
side  rods  before  described.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  cooling  or  setting  of 
the  emulsion  after  it  has  been  spread  upon  the  surface  of  the  plates,  I  cause 
the  travelling  band  carrying  the  plates  to  passover  a  table  or  slab  artificially 
cooled  by  being  kept  partly  immersed  in  ice  water  or  other  cooling  substance 
contained  in  a  metal  tray  within  which  the  slab  rests,  and  I  cover  the  table 
or  slab  with  a  metal  tank  containing  ice  or  other  cooling  substance.  The 
tank  is  supported  so  that  the  under  side  is  only  a  short  distance  above  the 
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slab,  thus  forming  of  the  space  between  the  slab  and  the  under  side  of  ^ 
tank  or  cover  a  cooling  chamber  or  tunnel  through  which  the  plates  n| 
The  cover  or  tank  also  serves  to  protect  the  plate  from  light  and  dust  Ho¬ 
tkey  have  been  coated  with  emulsion.  By  the  above-described  means  L 
emulsion  is  rapidly  set,  and  the  plates  are  very  quickly  ready  to  be  reino  ) 
from  the  travelling  band  and  placed  in  racks  to  dry. 

In  practice  l  prefer  to  make  the  travelling  band  in  two  separate  port  L 
of  unequal  length;  that  is,  I  make  two  endless  bands  to  travel  in  the  s;b 
direction.  One  of  these  bands,  which  l  call  the  “coating  band,”  is  used  <  b 
to  carry  the  plates  under  the  trough  and  scraper.  The  plates  th-  n  pa*.  , 
to  the  other  band,  which  I  call  the  “setting  band,”  and  which  carries L 
plates  over  the  cold  slab  and  through  the  cooling  chamber  before  descril  [ 
Each  of  the  above-mentioned  bands  works  over  a  pair  of  rollers  or  dm 
fitted  at  one  end  with  a  driving  pulley,  by  means  of  which  the  bands 
made  to  travel  in  the  required  direction,  the  setting  or  cooling  band  hi  r 
made  to  travel  at  a  slightly  greater  speed  than  the  coating  band  in  ordt 
cause  the  plates  to  separate  from  each  other  as  they  pass  into  the  coo! » 
chamber. 

For  the  purpose  of  cleaning  the  back  or  under  surface  of  the  plates, ;  ( 
removing  any  emulsion  which  may  have  been  spilled  on  to  the  coat  • 
band,  I  make  another  endless  band  of  rubber  cloth  passing  over  a  pai  ! 
rollers  of  suitable  diameter,  and  I  fix  one  of  these  rollers  so  that  the  cle  - 
ing  band  just  touches  the  coating  band  and  the  under  side  of  the  ph  [ 
after  they  are  coated,  and  I  arrange  the  other  roller,  which  is  driven  1  , 
pulley,  so  that  it  revolves  in  and  carries  the  endless  band  through  a  troij 
of  warm  water.  By  this  means  the  back  or  under  surface  of  the  plate  j 
cleaned,  and  the  travelling  bands,  which  carry  the  plates,  are  kept  f* 
from  emulsion. 

For  coating  paper  with  gelatine  emulsion  for  photographic  purposes  I  j 
my  improved  machinery  and  apparatus,  substantially  as  above  descrili 
and  in  a  similar  manner,  with  the  exception  that  I  dispense  with  f 
cleaning  band  and  one  of  the  rollers,  and  I  use  the  other  roller  and 
trough  for  the  purpose  of  wetting  or  damping  the  paper  previous  to  l 
being  coated  ;  and  I  use  another  roller  or  squeegee  for  the  purpose! 
removing  the  excess  of  moisture  and  causing  the  paper  to  adhere  to  i 
coating  band  before  being  passed  under  the  trough  and  scraper.  The  pat 
when  coated  passes  through  the  cooling  chamber,  after  which  it  is  cut  i 
convenient  lengths  and  hung  up  to  dry.  In  this  manner  a  continue 
length  of  paper  can  be  uniformly  coated  with  a  layer  of  gelatine  eniulsl 
of  any  desired  thickness.  In  using  my  improved  machine  for  coating  plat 
or  paper  I  actuate  the  rollers  and  bands  by  means  of  pulleys  of  suital 
diameters  to  give  the  speed  required,  and  driven  by  a  gas  engine  or  otf 
suitable  motor. 

The  endless  bands  may  be  made  of  india-rubber  cloth  or  other  suitac 
flexible  material;  but  I  prefer  to  make  the  band  which  passes  through  j 
cooling  chamber  of  woven  wire  or  thin  metal  plate,  in  order  to  cool  or  set  ft 
emulsion  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Sometimes,  instead  of  ice,  as  above  }• 
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scribed,  I  use  a  current  of  cold  air  or  vapour  for  the  purpose  of  setting  t 
emulsion  qn  the  plates  or  paper  in  the  cooling  chamber.  In  any  c; 
this  chamber  or  tunnel  must  be  of  sufficient  length  to  allow  of  the  fi 
of  emulsion  being  perfectly  set  or  stiffened  before  the  removal  of  the  pla 
or  paper  from  the  band.  The  length  required  will  depend  greatly  upj 
the  speed  at  which  the  machinery  is  driven.  With  a  moderate  speed  I  fi  j 
fifteen  feet  a  convenient  length  for  the  refrigerating  chamber  or  turn  j 
By  means  of  my  improved  machinery  and  appliances  as  above  descril  >■  I 
photographic  plates  or  paper  may  be  prepared  or  coated  with  gelat  ' 
or 'other  sensitive  emulsion  with  greater  rapidity,  certainty,  and  uniform 
than  has  hitherto  been  practicable  by  any  other  method. 

The  accompanying  drawings  show  the  various  parts  of  my  improvj 
machinery  as  described  in  the  above  specification.  I  do  not,  howevl 
confine  myself  to  the  precise  details  of  construction  as  shown  or  describe 
as  the  same  may  be  somewhat  modified  without  departing  from  t 
principle  of  my  invention. 

A  is  the  trough  containing  the  emulsion.  B  is  the  roller.  C  is  the  mol 
able  and  adjustable  scraper.  D  is  the  pivoted  frame  which  carries  t 
scraper  and  sometimes  the  trough.  E  is  the  grinding  roller.  F  F  is  t 
travelling  band  for  coating.  G  G  G  are  rollers  carrying  the  travellii 
bands.  H  H  are  similar  rollers  to  carry  the  endless  band  for  cleaning  t 
plates.  J  is  the  cleaning  band.  K  is  the  trough  containing  water  f 
cleaning  or  washing  the  band.  L  L  is  the  travelling  band  carrying  t 
plates  through  the  cooling  chamber.  M  is  the  cooling  chamber  or  tnnni 
closed  at  the  sides  and  open  at  each  end.  N  is  the  cold  slab  over  which  t' 
travelling  band  passes.  O  is  the  metal  tray  in  which  the  slab  rests.  P  P  a 
the  plates,  before  and  after  being  coated.  R  is  the  metal  tank  or  cov 
over  the  cooling  chamber.  S  is  the  spring  which  presses  the  scraper  again 
the  roller.  X  is  a  reservoir  of  emulsion  for  replenishing  the  trough. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  my  sa 
invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  I  wisli  it  to  I 
understood  that  I  do  not  claim  any  novelty  in  the  use  of  a  roller  revolvii 
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.  trough  of  emulsion  as  liitlierfco  used  for  applying  a  coating  of  emulsion 
photographic  plates  and  for  other  purposes,  nor  do  I  claim  the  use  of  an 
Hess  band  for  carrying  the  plates,  as  described  in  Swan’s  specification, 
i.  1879,  No.  4,607 ;  but  I  claim  as  my  invention  : — 

firstly.  The  movable  and  adjustable  scraper  or  scrapers  of  any  suitable 
pe  or  size,  in  combination  with  the  roller  and  trough,  for  the  purpose  of 
dying  the  coating  of  gelatine  or  other  emulsion  to  the  upper  surface  of 
j  plates,  as  described. 

lecondly.  The  cooling  chamber,  or  artificially-cooled  table  or  slab,  in 
nbination  with  the  endless  band  carrying  the  plates,  in  order  to  facilitate 
■  setting  or  cooling  of  the  gelatine  emulsion  after  it  has  been  applied  to 
i  surface  of  the  plates  or  paper  by  means  of  the  roller  and  scraper,  or  by 
y  other  method. 

thirdly.  I  claim  the  endless  band,  as  above  described,  for  cleaning  the 
;k  or  under  surface  of  the  plates  after  they  have  been  coated.  I  also 
im  the  arrangement  of  the  pivoted  frame  or  rods  which  carry  or  support 
!  scraper,  and  sometimes  the  trough,  together  with  the  roller  or  guide, 
order  to  allow  of  the  use  of  plates  of  various  degrees  of  thickness. 


<©ur  dMforial  ®ablt. 

PHOTOGBAPHy  for  Amateurs.  By  T.  C.  Kepworth. 

London:  Cassell  &  Co.  (Limited). 

1 like  another  brochure  for  amateurs  which  we  had  occasion  to  notice 
ew  weeks  ago,  this  bears  internal  evidence  of  having  been  written  by 
e  who  is  quite  competent  for  the  duty.  Being  n on-technical,  the 
iguage  employed  is  such  as  to  be  understood  by  every  reader,  and, 
taken  for  all  in  all,”  it  is  a  manual  that  can  be  well  recommended  for 
•os. 


gelatine,  and.  then,  after  washing,  emulsifying  for  about  two  hours  in  the 
full  quantity  of  gelatine,  to  which  had  been  added  a  little  ammonia  and 
bromide  of  potassium. 

Air.  W.  E.  Debenham  remarked  that  that  was  the  Abney  process  with 
Stebbing’s  modifications.  In  his  own  experience  he  had  been  able  to  get 
good,  slow  plates  with  the  Abney  process;  but  he  found  that  continued  stew¬ 
ing,  or,  indeed,  any  treatment  which  he  had  tried  that  was  expected  to  confer 
great  rapidity,  did  not  do  so,  but  induced  fog. 

Mr.  Derham  said  that  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Debenham  that  fog 
supervened  if  rapidity  were  tried  for.  In  answer  to  inquiries  as  to  the 
method  of  printing  he  adopted,  he  said  that  he  used,  as  was  customary  in 
America,  ammoniacal  fuming  and  toned  with  the  borax  bath.  The  prints 
were  well  washed  and  salted  before  toning,  and  after  fixing  the  hypo,  was 
washed  out  in  about  ten  minutes  by  a  rotary  spray  washing  machine. 

Mr.  Debenham  then  said  that  he  had  a  suggestion  to  make.  They  had 
seen  displays  of  transparencies  for  the  lantern  produced  by  different 
methods ;  but  as  the  negatives  employed  had  been  different  any  exact  com¬ 
parison  of  the  processes  used  was  difficult  or  impossible.  He  proposed 
that  (say)  three  negatives  should  be  selected — one  portrait,  one  view,  and 
one  architectural— and  that  these  should  be  printed  from  in  various  pro¬ 
cesses.  Perhaps  Mr.  Cowan  would  print  in  gelatino-chloride  by  develop¬ 
ment,  Air.  Ashman  in  citro-chloride,  Air.  Wellington  in  gelatino-bromide, 
Mr.  Henderson  or  Mr.  Ayres  in  wet  collodion,  and  any  other  members  who 
would  be  willing  to  print  examples  by  other  methods  should  be  invited  to 
do  so.  If  no  one  else  volunteered,  he  (Mr.  Debenham)  would  make  carbon 
transparencies.  He  proposed  that  the  production  of  these  transparencies 
should  be  considered  not  in  any  sense  as  a  competition  between  the 
members,  but  for  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  various  processes;  and  he 
suggested  that  by  each  method  prints  should  be  made  of  different  depths— 
one  such  as  would  be  considered  suitable  for  reproduction  and  enlargement, 
and  at  least  two  of  slightly-different  depth  suitable  for  lantern  display. 
This  would  probably  allow  of  a  set  being  shown  in  the  lantern  of  about 
the  same  depth  from  each  process. 

The  proposal  was  approved  by  the  members,  and  it  was  understood  that 
it  would  be  carried  out. 


Jl Uethtga  of  ^omtka. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


te  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

gust  26 . 

„  27 . 

„  27 . 

„  28 . 

„  28 . 

„  28 . 

Bolton  Club . . 

Bristol  Amateur . 

Photographic  Club  . 

London  and  Provincial  . 

Liverpool  Amateur  . 

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane. 

Studio,  Portland-st.,  Kingsdown. 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street. 
Masons’  Hall,  Basinghail-street. 
Free  Library  and  Museum. 

The  Lyceum. 

)ND0N  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION, 
r  the  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  Thursday,  the  14th  inst.,  the  chair 
is  occupied  by  Mr.  S.  0.  Salmon. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  said  that  it  had  recently  been  recommended 
i ^'’■gallic  acid  in  the  development  of  gelatino-bromide  plates.  He  had 
j  lamented  with  it  by  making  up  an  ordinary  developer,  then  developed 
e  plate  with  that,  and  another  with  the  same  to  which  had  been  added 
llic  acid  in  the  proportion  of  one  grain  to  the  ounce.  He  found  that  the 
dition  somewhat  slowed  the  development,  and  caused  greatly  additional 
posure  to  be  required— something  like  ten  times  that  necessary  with  the 
rmal  developer.  He  produced  plates  illustrating  the  facts  to  which  he 
d  spoken. 

Mr.  W.  Coles  inquired  whether  Mr.  Wellington  had  made  comparative 
periments  with  citrate  of  potassium  against  gallic  acid,  which  appeared 
have  a  very  similar  influence. 

Mr.  Wellington  had  not  made  direct  competitive  trials,  but  the  action 
peared  to  him  to  be  about  the  same. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  showed  some  prints  from  negatives  of  shipping  scenes, 
jie  plates  had  been  exposed  for  an  equal  length  of  time;  but  the  first  one 
veloped  showed  over-exposure  and  weakness,  while  the  second  had  been 
[strained  in  development  with  a  small  quantity  of  gallic  acid,  and  the  result 
is  quite  satisfactory.  In  answer  to  questions,  he  (Air.  Haddon)  continued 
at  he  had  not  made  direct  comparative  experiments  with  gallic  acid 
ainst  citrate  of  potash,  and  that  the  plate  developed  with  gallic  acid  had 
ken  longer  to  develope  than  the  other. 

Mr.  Wellington  thought  that  with  gallic  acid  the  deposited  silver  was 
■owner  in  colour  than  without  it. 

A  question  was  asked  whether  difficulty  had  been  experienced  during 
e  recent  hot  weather  in  the  manipulation  of  gelatine  plates. 

Mr.  W.  At.  Ashman  mentioned  the  case  of  a  photographer  known  to  him 
iho  had  found  his  films  one  hot  day  dissolve  away  in  the  developer,  and 
is  without  frilling.  All  the  other  plates  exposed  that  day  were  saved  by 
ing  kept  till  the  evening,  and  then  employing  ice.  He  had  also  found 
cently  that  films  when  being  varnished  were  apt  to  run  at  the  corner 
here  the  varnish  was  poured  off.  Various  suggestions  were  made,  point- 
g  to  the  accumulation  of  water  in  the  varnish ;  but  he  considered  that 
is  was  not  the  true  explanation,  as  there  could  not  be  water  enough 
make  the  difference. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Derham,  of  Boston,  U.S.A.,  was  introduced  to  the  meet- 
g,  and  showed  examples  of  the  work  of  the  establishment  with  which 
’■  is  connected.  These  consisted  of  cabinet  photographs  of  remarkable 
harness  and  brilliancy  of  tone.  In  answer  to  inquiries,  he  (Mr.  Derham) 
id  that  the  prints  were  from  negatives  produced  on  plates  of  what  was 
msidered  rather  a  slow  make  for  gelatine.  They  had  been  prepared  by 
I’eeipitating  the  silver  bromide  in  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

On  Wednesday,  the  13th  inst.,  the  members  of  the  above  Society,  in 
accordance  with  the  previously-arranged  programme  for  summer  trips, 
paid  a  visit  to  Kirkstall  Abbey,  near  Leeds. 

The  morning  of  the  day  opened  somewhat  threateningly,  and  it  was 
feared  by  several  of  the  party,  on  assembling  at  the  railway  station,  that 
the  object  of  the  excursion  was  in  danger  of  being  defeated  by  the  setting 
in  of  rain.  Happily,  however,  as  time  wore  on  the  clouds  began  to  dis¬ 
perse,  and  when  the  train  arrived  at  its  destination  everything  wore  as 
attractive  an  aspect  as  the  brightest  summer  sunshine  can  ever  make 
a  smoky,  manufacturing  district  appear. 

Kirkstall  Abbey  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Aire,  about  three 
and  a-half  miles  north-west  of  the  busy  town  of  Leeds,  and  can  be  reached 
from  the  Wellington  Station  by  the  tram  cars,  which  run  to  and  fro  about 
every  ten  minutes.  The  Abbey  was  founded  by  Henry  de  Laci  in  1152, 
Alexander,  prior  of  Fountains,  being  the  first  abbot.  At  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries  in  1540  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Cranmer,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  ultimately  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of 
Cardigan. 

In  1858  a  committee  of  local  gentlemen,  with  the  laudable  object  of  pre¬ 
serving  so  interesting  a  ruin,  as  much  as  possible,  from  further  depredation 
and  decay,  took  the  ground  and  building  on  lease,  throwing  it  open  to  the 
public  on  payment  of  a  small  admission  fee  to  cover  the  expenses  of  a  care- 
i  taker  and  such  necessary  repairs  as  might  from  time  to  time  be  required. 

The  situation  of  the  Abbey  at  the  time  of  its  foundation,  in  what  would 
then  be  a  charming  pastoral  valley  through  which  meandered  the  crystal 
waters  of  the  Aire,  could  not  have  been  more  wisely  chosen,  and  it  requires 
no  great  stretch  of  imagination  to  picture  in  one’s  mind  the  tranquility  of 
such  a  scene  in  which  no  more  discordant  sounds  were  ever  heard  than  the 
bleating  of  flocks  and  the  lowing  of  herds,  combined  with  the  music  of  the 
vesper  bell. 

Although  the  surroundings  of  this  once-sequestered  spot  have  so  greatly, 
and  so  sadly,  changed,  there  is  still  plenty  of  food  for  the  camera,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  the  smoke  and  bustle  of  the  surrounding  manufactories  and 
ironworks,  and  the  pollution  of  the  river  until  its  waters  have  acquired  the 
i  ntensity  of  printers’  ink,  there  is  probably  no  ruin  in  the  United  Kingdom 
where  “lines  of  beauty”  in  composition  can  so  readily  be  obtained  from  so 
many  different  points  of  view.  The  style  of  architecture  is  of  the  chastest 
Norman;  and,  when  seen  under  such  favourable  conditions  of  light  as  were 
vouchsafed  to  the  Manchester  members  on  the  13th,  cannot  fail  to  satisfy 
the  most  fastidious  view  hunter. 

After  spending  a  considerable  portion  of  the  day  at  the  Abbey,  and 
exposing  a  large  number  of  plates,  the  party  drove  to  Adel  Church— a 
distance  of  about  six  miles.  As  none  of  the  gentlemen  had  ever  previously 
visited  the  place  the  ground  was  quite  new,  and  the  drive  was  consequently 
greatly  enjoyed;  but  on  alighting  at  the  gates  a  general  feeling  of  dis¬ 
appointment  was  expressed  at  the  first  sight  of  the  church,  on  account  of 
its  apparently  severe  plainness.  A  closer  inspection,  however,  soon  revealed 
the  presence  of  various  architectural  enrichments  of  great  antiquity  and 
interest;  and,  as  time  was  getting  on,  cameras  were  quickly  set  to  work. 
Aluch  of  the  church  is  very  ancient,  having  been  erected  in  1140,  and,  like 
Kirkstall  Abbey,  the  style  of  architecture  is  Norman.  In  the  interior  is  a 
very  fine  chancel  arch,  of  which,  had  time  permitted,  it  would  have  been 
a  great  pleasure  to  many  to  have  obtained  negatives.  The  south  doorway 
is  very  imposing,  and  an  unique  corbel  runs  round  the  upper  part  of  the 
exterior  walls;  but  the  south  wall  has  been  somewhat  marred  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  two  modern  three-light  windows  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the 
rest  of  the  architecture.  Some  good  negatives  were  obtained  of  general 
views  as  well  as  of  details. 
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Tea  haying  been  ordered  at  the  ‘‘Star  and  Garter/’  Kirkstull,  the 
return  drive  was  commenced  about  five  o’clock.  On  passing  through 
Headingly,  “Jehu”  pointed  out  the  famous  oak  of  that  place,  and  also  its 
“  faithful ‘representation”  as  limned  on  the  sign  of  the  village  inn  hard  by, 
which  establishment  has  adopted  the  oak  as  its  patron  saint. 

On  arrival  at  the  hotel  Mr.  McKellen  volunteered  to  occupy  the  interval 
during  the  preparation  of  tea  by  taking  a  group  of  the  party  with  his 
newly-invented,  and  admirably  complete,  camera,  the  size  being  12  x  10. 
Careful  note  being  made  of  the  time  consumed  in  unpacking  and  opening 
out,  it  was  found  that  the  unstrapping  of  the  stand,  taking  the  camera  out 
of  the  case,  and  fixing  all  up  ready  for  focussing,  occupied  but  one  minute, 
and  that  without  the  least  hurry. 

The  party  returned  to  Leeds  in  time  for  the  7.20  train  to  Manchester, 
and  on  the  way  unanimous  expressions  were  made  of  the  great  satisfaction 
and  pleasure  which  had  been  derived  from  the  day’s  excursion  and  work, 
and  not  a  few  encomiums  were  passed  on  “mine  host”  of  the  “Star  and 
Garter,”  who  had  catered  with  so  much  courtesy  and  reasonableness. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  last,  the  16th  instant,  another  trip  of  the  above 
Society  was  made  to  Middlewood — a  charming  sylvan  dough  lying  to  the 
right  of  Buxton-road,  between  Hazel  Grove  and  Disley.  The  place  being 
easy  of  access  from  Manchester,  and  also  having  two  railway  stations,  has 
long  been  a  favourite  resort  for  the  neighbouring  townspeople.  The  valley, 
through  which  runs  a  footpath  for  about  a  mile  in  length,  abounds  in 
choice  “bits  ”  of  wood  and  water,  and  is  admirably  suited  for  small  plates  or 
stereoscopic  pictures.  A  few  open  spaces  afford  opportunities  for  taking 
large  pictures;  but  generally  the  trees  are  too  crowded  for  sizes  much 
larger  than  half-plate.  On  the  occasion  referred  to,  under  the  able  leader¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  Coote,  a  considerable  number  of  plates  were  exposed,  the  light 
being  of  the  very  best,  and  the  foliage  at  occasional  periods  being  perfectly 
still. 

On  Saturday  next,  the  23rd  instant,  Messrs.  Chilton  and  Pearson  will 
ead  another  excursion  to  the  Bollin  Valley.  As  it  is  thought  desirable 
in  this  case  to  make  a  slight  departure  from  the  programme  as  to  the  time 
of  starting,  members  will  please  note  that  the  train  leaving  the  Central 
Station  at  12.43  for  Peel  Causeway  is  the  one  by  which  the  party  will  travel, 
it  is  further  desirable  to  call  attention  to  a  special  excursion  which  has 
been  arranged  to  Ashbourne,  for  Saturday,  the  30th  inst.  The  train 
will  leave  London-road  Station,  L.  and  N.  W.,  at  9.20  a. m.  Excursion 
tickets— 3s.  to  return  on  the  same  day,  and  4s.  6d.  to  return  on  the 
following  Monday — can  be  obtained  at  the  station  on  the  morning  of 
departure.  The  members  of  the  Derby  Photographic  Society  will  join  the 
Manchester  members  at  Dovedale. 


ST.  HELENS  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  PURSUIT  OF  SCIENCE, 
LITERATURE,  AND  ART. 

Photographic  Section. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Section  was  held  at  the  Association  Rooms,  on 
Wednesday,  the  9th  ult.,  Mr.  Heather  occupying  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  the 
Hon.  Secretary  read  the 

Annual  Report. 

The  Photographic  Section  entered  upon  the  second  year  of  its  existence 
this  month.  Eight  new  members  have  been  added  to  the  list  since  its 
formation,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  four  have  resigned.  Up  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  we  have  entirely  relied  upon  Mr.  Heather  for  demonstrations,  of 
which  he  has  brought  before  you  the  following  -.—Enlarging  on  Gelatino- 
Bromidc  Paper  (twice),  Preparation  of  Gelatine- Bromide  Emulsion,  Pre¬ 
paration  of  Lantern  Slides,  and  Reduction  of  Negatives.  One  evening  was 
devoted  to  photography  by  artificial  light  and  was  fairly  successful.  The 
Section  took  part  in  contributing  to  the  interest  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
conversazione  on  January  24th,  1884.  A  large  collection  of  photographs 
were  shown,  and  Messrs.  Heather,  Morton,  Taylor,  and  J.  F.  Houghton 
were  busily  engaged  in  photographing  the  visitors  by  the  collodion  method 
on  ferrotype  plates.  One  outdoor  meeting  has  been  held  at  Knowsley, 
which  was  very  well  attended.  Besides  the  above  a  number  of  interesting 
exhibits  of  apparatus,  lantern  slides,  prints,  &c.,  have  from  time  to  time 
been  laid  before  you. 

The  Hon.  Treasurer’s  statement  was  then  laid  before  the  meeting,  and 
showed  a  balance  of  £1  13s.  lOd.  in  favour  of  the  Section. 

Mr.  Sherlock  moved,  and  Mr.  Brook  seconded,  that  the  annual  report 
and  balance  sheet,  as  now  submitted,  be  adopted.  This  was  carried 
unanimously. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year: — President: 
Mr.  Heather. — Hon.  Treasurer:  Mr.  Crooks, — Secretary:  J.  F.  Houghton. 
— Auditors:  Messrs.  Bewley  and  Loader. — Committee:  Messrs.  Brook, 
Morton,  Sherlock,  J.  Houghton,  Taylor,  and  Bewley. 

It  was  resolved  that  a  15  x  12  burnisher  be  purchased  for  the  use  of 
members. 

Air.  Taylor  said  that  a  few  days  ago  he  was  making  a  transparency, 
and,  believing  the  emulsion  to  be  a  slow  one,  gave  a  lengthened  exposure. 
When  taken  out  of  the  frame  in  the  dark  room  he  was  astonishsd  to  find  a 
positive  picture  on  the  plate.  He  fixed  at  once  and  got  a  negative — a 
negative  from  a  negative. 

Mr.  Brook  exhibited  a  number  of  very  fine  views  taken  near  Leek, 
North  Staifordshire,  and  the  Chairman  showed  a  number  taken  at  Win  wick. 

The  meeting  was  shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 


Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.  —  The  next  monthly 
technical  meeting  of  this  Society  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  next, 
the  26 ill  instant,  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East.  The  chair  will  be 
taken  at  8  p.  m. 


(Comspmtiicncf. 

THE  SODA  DEVELOPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Kindly  allow  me  to  reply,  under  the  above  headii 
Mr.  Charles  Stephens’  very  pertinent  question  in  your  last  i-mr.  Fi 
that  he  gets  frilling  on  two  different  brands  of  plates  with  the  soda 
loper,  he  wishes  to  know  how  to  prevent  the  said  frilling. 

Well,  to  be  candid,  with  the  individual  plates  he  uses  I  do  not 
This  much,  however,  I  can  say — that  the  professional  photographer  a 
to  in  my  article  of  the  1st  inst.  uses  a  cheap  commercial  plate,  which  kir. 
will  identify  at  once  when  I  say  that  this  plate  has  no  substratum  it  a 
line  all  round  the  plate  of  some  solution  that  holds  the  film  firmh  m  ] 
this  plate  does  not  frill  with  the  soda.  Yet,  in  the  unusual  heat  \v<  »Vc 
had  of  late,  he  told  me  he  saw  some  slight  indications  of  frilling,  Km 
which  I  advised  him  to  use  alum  solution  plentifully,  both  before  am  ter 
development.  Another  thing,  too,  in  the  very  height  of  summer:  the  ve- 
loper  pi’oper  may  be  diluted  with  double  the  quantity  of  water  witlim  m  • 
ill  effects  whatever,  while  the  frilling  tendencies  will  then  be  much  m  e<:. 
The  washing  of  the  negative,  also,  was  best  effected  with  very  cold  ' 
to  minimise  all  risks. 

Regarding  my  own  plates:  I  found  it  necessary  to  use  ten  droj ijer 
ounce  of  emulsion  of  chrome  alum  solution — strength:  alum  three gW 
water  one  ounce.  Now,  only  yesterday  (14th  inst.)  1  exposed  and  devt  led 
one  of  my  own  plates  with  the  soda  developer  before  a  gentleman  Him 
Bristol,  who,  having  business  in  Gloucester,  pushed  further  to  Clieltt  am 
purposely  to  see  me  about  the  treatment  of  the  plate  after  my  own  fa  ou. 
The  plate  behaved  admirably  well,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  t  ear 
that  this  gentleman  had  adopted  this  system  of  development  altogetl 

Why  I  did  not  name  the  individual  commercial  plate  which  I  kr  r  In 
stand  soda  is  because  I  am  aware  it  is  not  usual  in  the  Journal;  but  1  iall 
with  pleasure  send  the  name  of  the  firm  and  plate  to  anyone  on  ap  ing 
to  me  enclosing  a  directed  and  stamped  envelope. — I  am,  yours  &c., 

22,  Priory-street,  Cheltenham,  August  15,  1884.  A.  F.  Gknl  r. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — My  experience  with  this  developer  has  been  som  hat 
similar  to  that  of  your  correspondent  Mr.  C.  Stephens.  There  is  no  ulm 
that  the  quality  of  the  negative  produced  by  the  soda  developer  is  ver)ne. 
Up  to  the  present  week  the  frilling  noticed  was  almost  imperceptiblfind 
in  no  single  instance  did  it  encroach  on  the  picture.  This  week,  hover, 
with  the  same  make  of  plate — which  never  by  any  chance  frills  wijthe 
ammonia  developer — I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  a  single  negati\  the 
frilling  being  something  desperate. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  high  tempelura 
we  have  been  having  here  lately  has  had  to  do  with  it.  On  finding  mirsfc 
] date  going  this  way  I  tested  the  temperature  of  my  solutions,  and  ind 
them  standing  about  70J  Fahr.,  while  the  water  from  the  tap  sho\  1  a 
constant  temperature  of  60'  Fahr. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  at  a  somewhat  high  temperature  tin  >da 
developer  should  act  in  this  way,  for  it  is  capable  of  giving  ver  ine 
results.  With  the  ammonia  developer  and  with  the  solutions  and  iter 
at  the  temperatures  above  mentioned  not  the  slightest  indication  of  f  ing 
manifested  itself. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  William  Lang, 

Cross  Park,  Partick,  August  16,  1884. 


NET LEY  ABBEY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Kindly  inform  my  brother  amateurs,  through  the  Jojial,| 
that  should  they  have  a  wish  to  take  a  “shot”  at  Netley  Abbe;i>er- 
mission  must  first  be  obtained.  This,  I  am  told,  can  be  done  by  apph  g  t*» 
T.  Chamberlayne,  Esq.,  Cranbury  Park,  Winchester. 

For  want  of  the  above  knowledge  I  was  greatly  disappoints  uy| 
annoyed  when  refused  admission  on  the  5th  inst.,  as  I  had  bee  to.u 
in  Southampton  no  permission  was  required. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

24,  Maxwell-road,  Fulham,  S.W.,  August  16,  1884.  P.  J.  K 


EMPLOYERS  AND  ASSISTANTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  beg  to  be  allowed,  with  your  kind  permission,  tc 
the  attention  of  the  public  (photographic)  to  a  grievance  touching 
assistants  in  general,  and  that  is  the  deception  practised  by  soin 
ployers  when  engaging  their  assistants. 

One  will  often  see  an  advertisement  of  the  following  descript) 
“Wanted  an  operator  and  retoucher  of  first-class  ability.  State  1 
&c.,  &c.,  &c.”  Now  this  is,  of  course,  answered  by  one  seeking 
an  appointment,  and,  everything  being  satisfactory  to  the  employer, 
engaged.  Upon  his  arrival  the  assistant  is  put  to  work  fitting  up  J'/ 
cases  with  specimens  of  his  skill ;  but  as  soon  as  this  is  accomplishec  e  is 
cooly  told  by  his  employer  that  he  will  have,  in  addition  to  his  ^  legit  Ate 
duties,  to  perform  others,  such  as  “burnishing,”  “toning,”  “sweo'g;. 
up,”  “dusting,”  “rearranging  negatives,”  “cleaning  glass,”  “sensitu 
and  work  from  8  a.m.  until  9  or  10  p.m.  He  is  bound,  of  course,  j  ^ 
up  with  these  indignities  for  the  nonce,  as  not  being  a  millionaire  1 lia* 
generally  to  wait  until  a  more  suitable  position  turns  up.  , 

If  an  employer  wants  the  services  of  an  all-round  hand,  why  does  j 111 
state  it  in  his  advertisement,  and  not  entrap  a  good  man  into  a  posit) 
would  never  have  accepted  had  he  known  the  true  facts  of  the  case  ' 
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nst  such  deceptions  I  would  warn  all  who  are  seeking  employment  in 
,ure,  for  I  feel  I  am  not  the  only  one  who  has  .been  entrapped  into 

uld" also  respectfully  draw  the  attention  of  all  those  photographers 
sort  to  such  nefarious  practices  to  the  fact  that  the  assistant  is  in 
ases  equal,  and  in  some  superior,  to  his  employer  in  photographic 

-<tfie  assistance  of  all  right-minded  men  to  the  putting  down  of  such 
ious  proceedings.  I  love  my  profession,  and  would  like  to  see 
ibove  all  such  petty  meannesses. 

inclusion :  I  would  suggest  the  formation  of  a  club  composed  of  none 
it-class  assistants,  out  of  which  employers  could  be  furnished  with 
t  material  and  to  pay  a  yearly  fee.. 

0«isin<r  for  trespassing  upon  your  time  and  space, — I  am,  yours,  &c., 
°  Assistant. 

MR.  GENLAIN’S  DEVELOPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

'LElIEN, — If  Mr.  Charles  Stephens  will  put  a  good  lump  of  rock 
i  his  Avashing  cistern,  and  mix  a  little  with  his  developer,  he  will 
,  frilling.  The  colour  of  the  plate  will  be  a  rich,  tawny-yellowish 
similar  to  the  double  sulphate  and  ammonia  developer  by  the  wet 
and  the  resulting  prints  will  be  very  soft  and  harmonious. 

’is  my  experience  with  Rouch’s  plates,  which  are  somewhat  analo- 
Mr.  A.  F.  Genlain’s  oAvn  make.  Amateurs  and  professionals  can 
■  these  as  easily  as  I  do.  Epsom  salts  will  also  prevent  frilling.— I 
irg  &c  W.  Harding  Warner. 

-The  water  in  the  cistern  will  possibly  come  out  a  delicate  cobalt 
the  addition  of  the  alum.— W.  H.  W. 


ITS 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 
REPORTS  AND  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

I  -LEMEN,— The  nature  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham’s  letter(  August  1st)  in 

my  last  letter  on  this  subject  demands  that  I  should  not  let  it  pass 
;f!t  notice.  I  now  gather  that  Mr.  Debenham  intended  to  impress 
D  te  that  “misrepresentation”  is  a  “  serious  charge  ”  if  brought  against 

II  ;  who  had  not  misrepresented  me. 

jf  when  writing  my  last  letter  I  had  not  so  understood  his  words— 
rt  owing  to  this  fact :  that  I  had  never  intended  to  include  him  among 
h  ther  Avriters,”  and,  still  more,  OAving  to  the  form  of  his  sentence, 

!(! hided  that  he  meant  that  to  use  the  word  “misrepresent  as 
■•.prising  the  action  of  any  Avho  have  inadvertently  not  stated  my 
>a|f  Avas  a  “serious”  and  improper  thing  to  do.  Mr.  Deoenham 
o!  July  18th):— “Misrepresentation  is  a  more  serious  charge  than  Mr. 
|{:y  seems  to  think ;  and,  as  he  has  not  given  any  instance  of  Avhat  he 
M  misrepresentation 5  on  my  part,  perhaps  he  will  think  proper  to 
tliivv  his  charge — at  all  events  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  , 

It;  ay  be  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  I  submit  that  Mr.  Debenham  s 
it  i  in  the  foregoing  sentence  is  not  calculated  to  make  Avhat  I  now  see 
have  been  his  intentions  clear.  It  Avould  have  been  more  plain  to 
limply  written As  Mr.  Berkeley  has  not  given  any  instance  of 
si  eesentation  on  my  part,  perhaps  he  will  think  proper  to  state  that 
3 Irge  cannot  be— or  is  not— laid  against  myself.”  Then,  to  me,  Mr. 
:b  lam’s  word  “charge”  seemed  too  strong  an  expression  to  be  ap- 
ic.l 3  to  any  statement  of  an  inadvertent  misrepresentation  on  the 
irt  '  others.  I  could  not  but  feel  that  the  Avords  “  serious  charge 
ul!  lot  apply  to  any  less  accusation  than  that  of  “  wilful  misrepiesen- 

H" 

Fiber:  “at  all  events,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,”  seemed  to  make  it 
m  that  Mr,  Debenham  considered  that  the  u  other  writers  besides 
in?!  were  improperly  charged,  but  that  he  was  only  disposed  to  claim 
withdrawal  of  the  charge  as  applied  to  himself ,  leaving  the  othei 
rit  to  act  for  themselves.  I  considered  that  perhaps  Mr.  Debenham 
pilited  the  idea  that  I  had  been  misrepresented  by  anyone;  and  being 
■rflly  certain  that  I  had  been  misrepresented  by  several  I  refused  to 
ith  uv  the  term,  but,  on  the  contrary,  Avrote  at  length  to  justify  my  use 
if  I  refused  to  withdraw  the  term  as  applied  to  the  Editors  and 
loanous  writers,  but  stated,  as  I  thought,  plainly, enough,  that  I  did 
4  hide  Mr.  Debenham  among  the  ‘other  writers.’  ” 

D  not  Mr.  Debenham  see  those  words  in  my  last  letter  ?  Surely  they 
■aijn  other  interpretation  than  that  no  “charge”  Avas  preferred  against 
1 1'.|  :benham  at  all. 

E  i  glad  to  be  able  to  make  this  explanation,  for  misunderstandings 
nd  u misrepresentations,’ ’  and  to  satisfy  Mr.  Debenham  so  far.  But 
i  o  blame  for  not  accepting  my  words:— u I  did  not  include  Mr. 
'ebi  i am  among  the  ‘other  writers.’”  His  tirade  against  me  in  his  last 
tte was  quite  uncalled  for. 

I  o  Avish  to  state  that  I  used  the  Avord  “incorrigible  in  a  tone  of 
I  can  scarcely  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  the  sigmfi- 
uicl  f  the  seventh  paragraph  of  my  last  letter  ( J uly  25th).  I  had  explained 
iat  r.  Pringle  had  endeavoured  to  fit  a  “  cap  on  his  head  ”  that  was  not 
ite :  ;d  for  himself.  In  a  bantering  spirit  I  Avrote  that  Mr.  Debenham  Avas 
nii  rigible  ”  no  less  than  Mr.  Pringle— the  former  particularly  so,  because 
uy  ■  io  had  read  Mr.  Debenham’s  first  letter  (June  20th)  in  relation  to 
lie  j  >inal  matter  I  had  broached  could  not  possibly  have  considered  that  I 
’id  >,d  him  among  those  Avho  had  “misrepresented”  my  Avritings,  seeing 
At’  made  no  allusion  to  my  opinions. 

•f  .r.  Debenham  Avill  refer  to  my  letter  of  July  11th  he  will  see  that 
p  wrote—"  like  the  other  Avriters,  the  Editors  totally  misrepresent  my 
ig,”I  proceed  to  take  these  Avriters  seriatim,  and  to  point  out  where 
we  in  error.  I  had  endeavoured  to  dispose  of  Mr.  Debenham  s 


letter  and  objections  to  the  “  slip  system  ”  at  an  earlier  stage  of  my  letter, 
and  here  nothing  Avas  Avritten  as  to  Mr.  Debenham  having  misrepresented 

me. 

In  my  last  letter,  of  Avhich  he  now  complains,  I  AArote — “I  believe 
Mr.  Debenham  really  likes  some  one  to  tread  on  the  tail  of  his  coat.”  But 
no;  “ I  did  not  include  Mr.  Debenham  among  ‘the  other  writers ’ ”  (note 
that).  “I  did  not  Avrite  ‘all  the  other  writers;”’  but  I  acknowledge  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  written  ‘  like  most  of  the  other  Avriters.’  ” 

What  could  have  been  plainer  than  these  Avords?  And  Avhat  could  have 
been  fairer  than  my  acknowledgment  that  my  diction  might  have  been 
better  ?  I  have  no  charge  to  substantiate,  because  I  intended  none ;  and 
none  to  withdraw,  because  none  Avas  made.  The  “charge  of  misrepresenta¬ 
tion”  against  Mr.  Debenham  existed  in  his  own  imagination  only. 

I  did  not  “  put  it  ”  that  Mr.  Debenham  had  “  no  right  to  object  to  being 
accused  of  misrepresentation”  because  he  “had  stated  that”  he  “had  been 
misrepresented  in  certain  reports  in  the  Society’s  Journal ”  (I  use  Mr. 
Debenham’s  Avords).  I  put  it  that  Mr.  Debenham  had  no  right  to  lecture 
me,  as  it  seemed,  upon-  the  “serious”  offence  of  “accusing”  others  ( not 
himself)  of  misrepresentation,  while  he  himself  had  not  long  before 
“accused”  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  “misrepresenting'' 
him.  I  believe  it  is  noAv  clear  that  Mr.  Debenham  thought  himself  included 
among  “the  other  writers,”  and  therefore  wrongly  “accused,”  and  that 
his  objection  was  on  that  account.  I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  understand 
him  so. 

I  can  hardly  consider  that  I  have  applied  “epithets  ”  to  Mr.  Debenham. 
To  say  that  he  is  “incorrigible”  (in  the  sense  in  Avhich  I  used  the  term)  is 
at  least  not  a  very  offensive  “epithet.”  I  may  remind  Mr.  Debenham 
that  offensive  epithets  can  be  hinted  at  as  Avell  as  Avritten,  and  that  he  is 
not  behindhand  in  inferring  dishonourable  conduct  in  me. 

My  Avriting  in  connection  Avith  this  subject  and  controversy,  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end,  has  been  so  mauled  and  mangled  by  the  several  writers  that 
in  order  to  make  my  meaning  clear  to  those  Avho  will  not  take  the  trouble 
to  read — though  they  write  upon — my  opinions,  I  am  compelled  to  occupy 
so  much  space  upon  a  matter  which,  though  entered  upon  in  the  public 
interest  with  most  inoffensive  and  temperate  suggestions,  has  degenerated, 
by  no  initiation  of  my  oavii,  into  a  personal  contest  between  readers  Avhose 
interests  are  really  alike.  Why  cannot  Avriters  in  this  or  other  journals 
state  their  opinions  upon  a  public  matter  Avithout  having  anonymous 
attacks  made  upon  their  motives  and  general  conduct?  It  is  open  to  all  to 
state  contrary  opinions,  and  by  all  means  let  them. 

I  shall  send  the  promised  answer  to  Mr.  Debenham,  on  the  subject  of 
coloured  images,  next  Aveek. — Tam,  yours,  &c., 

29,  Southampton-row,  W.C.,  Aug.  Tfi,  1884.  Herbert  B.  Berkeley, 


$tot es  attb  (gumes, 

“  Is  a  prism  or  a  mirror  best  adapted  for  employment  Avith  a  copying  lens  ? 
— F.  S.  T.” — ■ — We  answer  :  If  the  angle  to  be  included  be  a  very  narrow 
one  the  prism  will  be  the  better ;  but  for  general  use,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  for  large  angles,  the  mirror  is  to  be  preferred. 

“Would  you  kindly,  through  the  medium  of  your  valuable  Journal,  inform 
me  the  best  way  to  mount  photographic  prints  on  thin  paper  for  book 

illustration,  so  that  they  Avill  be  flat  and  not  cockle? — Print.” - In 

reply  :  Let  “Print”  mount  his  photographs  Avith  india-rubber  paste  and 
he  will  find  they  Avill  not  cockle.  This  paste  is  merely  a  solution  of 
india-rubber  in  benzole. 

“  Is  there  any  patent  existing  by  which  I  can  be  prevented  from  construct¬ 
ing  and  selling  enlarging  lanterns,  the  principle  of  which  consists  in 
having  placed  behind  the  negative  a  plate  of  ground,  glass  strongly  illu¬ 
minated  with  gas  from  behind? — Workshop” - In  reply:  Our  corres¬ 

pondent  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  manufacture  lanterns  according  to  the 
principle  stated,  there  being  no  patent  existing  which  could  operate 
tp  prevent  him  from  so  doing. 

G.  Herous  asks : — “  Will  you  favour  me  Avith  a  formula  for  an  intensifier 

composed  of  red  prussiate  of  potash  ?  ” - In  reply  :  Try- 

Nitrate  of  lead . . .  4  parts. 

Ferridcyanide  of  potassium .  0  ,, 

Water . . . .  100  ,, 

The  under-exposed  or  Aveak  negative,  having  been  fixed  and  Avashed,  is 
placed  in  this  solution  until  it  has  acquired  the  requisite  opacity. 

H.  B.  G.  inquires — “What  is  an  albatype  plate?” - We  reply:  It  is  a 

thin  metal  plate  having  its  smoothest  surface  coated  Avith  a  fine  white 
enamel  or  pigment.  When  first  introduced  this  class  of  plate  Avas 
employed  instead  of  opal  glass  upon  Avhich  to  print  by  the  collodio- 
chloride  process;  but,  owing  to  some  mismanagement  connected  Avith 
the  selection  of  suitable  albatype  pigments,  discolouration  of  the  surface 
took  place,  and  the  manufacture  of  the  plates  Avas  discontinued. 

Chas.  S.  Stretten  experiences  some  difficulty  in  getting  his  sensitive 
paper  at  all  times  to  lie  in  intimate  contact  Avith  the  negatRe,  and  asks 

for  a  remedy. - In  reply:  The  remedy  lies  in  interposing  a  sheet 

of  elastic  material  between  the  paper  and  the  back  of  the  printing- frame. 
Let  him  employ  a  pressure  pad  composed  of  either  thin  felt  or  thick 
Avoollen  cloth,  and  the  elasticity  of  this  Avill  be  sufficient  to  ensure 
the  paper  being  pressed  against  the  negative  “without  a  Avrinkle  or 
a  fold.” 

Franklin  says: — “Do’ you  know  anything  about  a  neiv  form  of  gas 
burner  that  has  recently  been  introduced,  the  peculiarity  of  which 
consists  in  a  mixture  of  air  and  gas  being  employed  to  render  incandes¬ 
cent  a  thimble  composed  of  platinum  gauze?” - -We  reply  that  AA-e 

do  know  something  of  this  burner,  having  seen  it  in  action  under 
various  circumstances.  It  is  not  improbable  that  we  may  soon  have 
an  article  on  this  subject.  We  are  at  present  trying  its  application 
to  photographic  purposes,  for  which  Ave  think  it  Avell  adapted. 
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1,  savs I  received  a  formula  for  the  preparation  of  a  developer  for 

“’ferrotypes  in  which  there  was  an  ounce  of  baryta  and  one  a- ha  - 

‘  JSSStat.  of  iron.  Upon  dtaolving  th«  ,n 

an  immense  amount  of  precipitate,  eve _  repm  .  there  is  nothing 

Sslsssss 

been  recommended  as  an  adulterant  of,  «r  y^he  foll^wiJg!-- '' 

If  the  albumemsed  paper  have  been  lightly  salted  tiy  g  b 

Nitrate  of  silver  ..  .  4 

Nitrate  of  ammonia  .  4  ” 

^,ar, . ioo  ;; 

The  toning6 arid  fixing  of  the  prints  are  effected  in  the  usual  manneiv 

p„ls„„onsjmtnre  o  the  latter  J  som/who  m  quoted  « 

authorities  include  list  of 

se,  but  becomes  converted  into  one  the  absence  of  any  acid  fluid 
from'the  K  ®  clrbmiat™  ^ding‘to  this  opinion,  must  be 
considered  innocuous. 


(&%c\jm%£  Column. 

Wanted,  a  first-class  tourist  ca^a,  &c  in  excha^e  for 

(new)  half-plate  burnisher.— Address,  Lhas.  W.  apilsaaii  ,  L 

wl iss  satfSi 

Limited  32,  Russell-street,  Liverpool. 

Wanted  a  landscape  lens  to  cover  whole-plate  up  to  the  cor n  .  ,  _ 
"exchange  for  a  good  tourist  telescope,  with  strap  complete,  value  £2  2; . 
\ddress  Earnest  Ellis,  17,  Trinity-street,  Kyde. 

I  “hange  a  ttrengbemmle 

S*  wTS»«‘».  ******  House, 

1 « f 

SSh^AdtosrMi AupKm,  11.  Victoria-grove,  Kensington- 
wfwffi^xchange  a  74  x  5  bellows-body  S“VnWithreSnB 

focussing  an-angement  ^mg-back  mu  g f d ark’  slides  for  same, 

JtnsfcuOT  ta  Comapantwtt*. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

*  W*  Bl^*»*  Glasgow.-^ 
Photoaraphs  of  the  Late  Daniel  Conway.  u  , 

FrancisHoare/coxwell-court,  Cirencester  .-Photograph  of  the  Cathe- 
1  r?  ,  Jr*  ”  in  Oakley  Park ,  Cirencester ,  Gloucestershire. 

Bocjnor  ( East  Side  of  Pier). _ 

Erratum.— In  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton’s  article  on  page  517,  m  the  sixth  para- 

graph,  for i'T'V  -We  will  communicate  with  you  privately. 
M;,»tMirs.Chanceand  Co. , Birmingham;  or  Mr.  G.  F.  Williams, 

n  — Anima^charcoal  must  he  employed  for  the  purpose.  Your 

LhN.T.  L.  from  vour  using  charcoal  made  from  wood. 

failing  ar  N.  ahsolutely  necessary  with  some  samples  of  paper,  but  far 
J’blliehn^very  clS  In  all  probability  the  washing  will  conduce  to 
greater  permanency.  ^  ^  ^  of  Brunswiek  black  ?  That  will 

Rcovot^P  the  rust  and  preserve  the  metal-at  least  for  a  time,  or  unti 
you  can  Procure  new  trays.  should  be  made  through  the  medium 

J  * o^  cmr  Advertisement  Columns,  as  you  publish  no  details  of  the  process. 

it  is  purely  a  bU^Sr^^pfc  a  respectable  optician,  who  will  supply 
H.  J.  snectS  -2.  The  larger  lens  would  be  very  service- 

JS^S  tvwld  not  fulffl  the  same  end  as  the  spectacles. 


A.  Tisdale. — The  idea  appears  very  good,  and,  •>  tar  a-  we  are  awmi 
original ;  but  we  fear  you  will  have  some  little  difficult}  in  putting  it  int< J 
practice.  However,  the  difficulties,  we  imagine,  are  fai  fiom  being  insiuj 
mountable.  . 

Cosmos. — Very  little  consequence.  One  plan  is  quite  as  good  as  the  other 
Either  way,  a  certain  amount  of  skill  and  experience  is  necessary,  as  yoi 
are  aware.  As  a  rule,  that  plan  is  preferred  with  \\ liicli  the  operate! 
has  had  the  most  experience. 

E.  B.  J.— If  you  forward  us  a  few  examples  of  your  failures  in  printing  w 
shall  understand  the  cause  (with  the  information  you  have  given);  bu 
without  seeing  them  we  might  possibly  mislead  you,  as  the  terms  yo 
have  employed  are  scarcely  those  adopted  by  photographers. 

Arthur. — From  what  you  say  we  judge  the  prints  were  sufficiently  washed 
in  the  first  instance.  The  spottiness  appears  to  be  due  to  the  pnnt 
remaining  moist  for  so  long  a  time.  The  many  days  they  remained  we 
has  caused  a  decomposition  of  the  sizing  material  of  the  paper. 

H  A  Young.— The  dark  corners  of  the  picture  arise  from  the  len 
employed  to  take  it  not  covering  the  size  of  plate  properly.  Instead  c 
using  it  for  half-plate  pictures  you  should  be  content  with  quarter,  a 
that  is  all  it  will  cover  thoroughly.  Indeed,  for  its  focal  length,  it  is  i 
that  ought  to  be  expected. 

A.  D.-The  marks  are  caused  by  the  action  of  the  silver  paper  on  tl, 
negative  through  its  not  being  varnished.  In  all  probability  the  fill 
contained  a  trace  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  upon  which  the  silver  Imwtec 
There  is  no  remedy  now,  unless  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  Wl 

remove  the  stain,  which  is  somewhat  doubtful.  , 

G  H  Brabazon.— From  your  description  of  the  studio  we  do  not  see  ho 
it  can  be  altered  and  improved  without  considerable  expense  which  i 
you  say  your  means  are  limited,  we  imagine  you  will  be  unable  to  meu 
Possibly!  if  you  were  to  raise  the  studio  your  neighbours  would  compi 
you  to  raise  the  chimneys  also ;  hence  you  would  be  no  bettei  off. 

J  Fox. — Asphaltum  and  marine  glue  are  both  very  good  as  a  coating  f, 
the  insides  of  wooden  trays;  but  the  former  material  lequires  the  add 
tion  of  bees’-wax  or  similar  substance  to  prevent  brittleness,  particular 
in  cold  weather.  We  oursel ves  much  prefer  paraffine  wax  N  either  m 
terial  when  the  trays  are  to  contain  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
Meadow  —Possibly  your  friends  employ  more  sensitive  plates  than  y 
do  Drop  Sutter  exposures  are  frequent  y  very  successfully  made  « 
sino-le  lenses,  and  also  with  the  portable  syinmetncal ,  hut,  work 
with  its  full  aperture,  your  “rapid;  should  be  the  quicker  lens.  We< 
not  imagine  that  the  lens  has  deteriorated  as  you  surmise,  but  that  yo 
plates  are  not  sufficiently  sensitive  for  the  work  in  hand. 

Received. — S.  D.  McK. ;  H.  \  .  In  our  next. 


Photographic  Club. -At  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  this  Club 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  on  A  ednesday  next,  the  2/  thmst.,  t 
subject  for  discussion  will  be  The  Artistic  Mountin',  of  Ph olograp, 
Saturday  afternoon  outing  between  Highgate  and  Hampstead.  Meeti 
afterwards  at  the  “  Bull  and  Bush”  at  0.30. 

The  Regent  Explosion  at  the  Curragh.—  In  connection  with  t 
unfortunate  explosion,  the  details  of  which  were  given  m  our  issue 
fast  week,  we  learn  that  the  report  of  its  having  been  a  .um-lgh 
oxyhydrogen  explosion  turns  out  to  have  been  mcoriect  lt  was  aii^ 
at  the  magisterial  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  ^nding  the  un  ia 
event  that  the  disaster  was  caused  by  an  explosion  of  J. Pyrotechmccj 
^ound  consisting  of  chlorato  of  potash,  sulphur,  verdigns,  and  shell 
E  mixture,  when  ignited,  wa's  intended  to  give  a  brilliant  blue  l.g 
Photographic  Artists’  Co-operative  Supply  AssociATios  LiaiT 
— The  annual  dinner  of  the  employs  of  tins  Company  took? 

on  Saturday  last,  the  16th  ii.st,,  the  rendezvous  being ^eyb  , ] 

Surrey.  An  excellent  repast  was  served  at  the  King  s  > 
favoured  with  beautiful  weather,  a  very  pleasant  an  enj  y 
was  scent  Mr.  J.  H.  Keen  (in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mi.  K 
Faulkner,  the  Manager  and  Secretary)  occupied  the  ch^r.  and  p  , 
the  health  of  the  directors,  coupling  with  it  the  name  of  i  • 
which  toast  was  drunk  with  enthusiasm. 

Artists  and  Pictures. -The  papers  which  are  just .  now  going  # 
round  of  the  Royal  Academicians,  with  printed  inquiries  Mt 
■various  modes  of  technical  procedure  resorted  to  by ^  each  a  t  ^  » 
again  into  prominence  the  important  question  of  the  use  *  P  S  ^ 
the  durability  and  properties  of  vehicles,  and  the  d  ft ^  I ^ 

tion  of  grounds.  Particulars  as  to  absorbent  and jmmab  &  d 

priming,  and  as  to  the  varnish  or  exceptional  Pxgm^  , -  K  ftUec h 
for  in  these  forms,  which,  if  carefully  and  conscientioi  y  -g 
should  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  tlie  Pr^eS®  ^Ures  should  ^ 
present  lamentable  condition  of  many  modern  ie 

■irtists  to  give  a  more  careful  consideration  to  the  1  &  .  ,  u(0[ 

of  Wilkie’s  Blind  “*  “  i 

the  fatal  effect  of  ignorance  or  carelessnes  in  the  P 

will  not  stand  the  test  of  time.—/  all  Mall  Gazette. _ — ,===- 
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HOW  TO  AVOID  GRANULARITY  IN  COPYING  PAPER 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 

It  is  seldom  that  copies  from  paper  photographs  turn  out  altogether 
satisfactory,  however  skilfully  they  may  be  executed.  This  is  owing 
to  the  fibre  of  the  paper  always  showing  more  conspicuously  in  the 
reproduction  than  it  does  in  the  original.  If,  instead  of  the  copy 
being  of  the  same  size  as  the  original  it  happens  to  be  made  larger, 
the  fibre  is,  of  course,  rendered  still  more  painfully  conspicuous  by 
reason  of  the  amplification  ;  and,  unless  the  picture  be  afterwards 
finished  in  monochrome  or  coloured,  it  is  rarely,  as  most  pro¬ 
fessional  photographers  know,  that  it  gives  entire  satisfaction.  The 
more  granular  the  copy  the  greater,  of  course,  is  the  labour  of  the 
artist  in  the  finishing,  and  consequently  the  more  expensive  the  re¬ 
production  becomes. 

j  Many  methods  of  ameliorating  this  excessive  coarseness  have  at 
different  times  been  proposed — such  as  mounting  the  print  to  be 
copied  in  optical  contact  with  a  glass  plate  ;  rendering  the  print 
itself  transparent  and  then  printing  by  contact  to  secure  a  transpa¬ 
rency,  and  from  that  making  a  negative  ;  copying  the  print  with 
the  lens  slightly  out  of  focus ;  and  numerous  other  plans  or 
“dodges” — all  of  which,  though  they  may  be  theoretically  good, 
still  leave  much  to  be  desired  when  put  to  the  test  of  actual 
working.  The  best  plan,  perhaps,  in  practice  is  that  of  copying  the 
print  when  it  is  illuminated  with  a  strong  side  light  instead  of 
a  front  one.  This  plan  has  more  than  once  been  advocated  in  these 
columns,  and  is,  we  know,  now  regularly  adopted  by  many  profes¬ 
sional  photographers. 

AVe  were  recently  shown  some  exceptionally-successful  copies  from 
paper  prints  which  were  produced  by  a  plan  that  certainly  possesses 
some  degree  of  novelty;  hence  the  reason  for  our  again  alluding 
to  the  subject.  The  copies — it  may  be  explained — were  enlarge¬ 
ments  from  carte  to  cabinet  size,  and,  although  the  amplification 
was  considerable,  as  only  a  portion  of  the  subject  in  the  original 
was  included  in  the  copy,  the  grain  of  the  paper  was  imperceptible. 
Indeed  it  was  difficult  to  conceive  that  they  were  copies  of  paper 
photographs  at  all.  The  pictures  were  sharp,  though  not  micro¬ 
scopically  so,  and  had  a  brilliancy  which  copies  rarely  possess, 
unless  the  negatives  have  been  elaborately  worked  up  by  the 
retoucher,  which,  we  were  assured,  was  not  the  case  in  this  instance. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  a  few  years  back  some  pictures,  the 
productions  of  Mr.  Denier,  a  Russian  photographer,  were  shown  in 
this  country.  These  pictures  were  somewhat  peculiar  in  their 
characteristics,  and  were  decidedly  pleasing.  While  no  part  of 
them  appeared  to  be  out  of  focus,  yet  they  could  not  be  considered 
absolutely  sharp  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  The  lights  were 
pearly  and  brilliant,  and  the  half-tones  soft  and  delicate ;  still  this 
quality  was  clearly  not  due  to  the  retouching  of  the  negative. 

The  method  by  which  they  were  produced  was  never  published, 
or,  at  least,  verified  by  Mr.  Denier ;  but  at  the  time  it  was  currently 
reported  that  the  prints  were  actually  made  from  double  nega¬ 
tives — one  thin  one  being  on  the  back  of  the  glass  and  another  on 
the  front — or  that  they  were  printed  from  two  -distinct,  but  thin, 
negatives  superimposed  the  one  upon  the  other.  Another  method 
suggested  as  that  by  which  they  were  done  was- that  only  one  nega¬ 
tive  was  used,  and  the  peculiar  effect  was  obtained  entirely  in  the 


printing,  which  was  accomplished  in  the  following  manner  : — 
After  the  print  had  been  about  half-printed  a  thin  piece  of  glass,  or 
other  transparent  media,  was  interposed  between  the  negative  and 
the  paper,  and  the  printing  then  continued  to  the  requisite  depth. 
Whatever  was  the  method  adopted  by  Denier,  we  have  produced 
results  possessing  the  same  characteristics  as  his,  and  equally  good, 
by  the  method  just  described. 

By  this  time  the  reader  has,  doubtless,  began  to  wonder  what  the 
Denier  pictures  have  to  do  with  the  copying  of  paper  photographs  ] 
Well,  a  great  deal  in  the  case  at  present  under  consideration ; 
for  the  excellent  copies  to  which  we  have  referred  were  produced 
by  means  precisely  analogous  to  that  just  described.  We  learn  the 
modus  operandi  was  this  In  copying  the  original  it  was  illumi¬ 
nated  with  a  strong  side  light,  so  as  to  minimise  the  grain  as  much 
as  possible  to  begin  with.  The  negative  was  made  tolerably  vigorous, 
a,nd  then  slightly  retouched.  In  printing,  when  the  impression  had 
attained  somewhat  about  half  its  proper  depth,  it  was  removed 
from  the  negative,  and  a  couple  of  thin  films  of  gelatine — such  as 
those  used  in  packeting  confectionery — -were  placed  upon  it,  one  of 
these  films  being  tinted  a  pale  blue  and  the  other  colourless.  The 
print  was  then  replaced  and  the  printing  continued  until  it 
was  dark  enough. 

The  first  printing  appeared  to  have  secured  all  the  necessary  sharp¬ 
ness  and  fine  detail,  while  the  second  caused  a  certain  amount  of 
diffusion  which  destroyed  the  granularity  without  materially  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  definition  in  the  more  prominent  portions  secured 
in  the  first.  Why  one  of  the  gelatine  films  should  be  tinted  we 
are  unable  to  say,  for  we  should  imagine  that  a  colourless  film 
of  a  corresponding  thickness  would  answer  quite  as  well ;  but  we 
give  the  method  as  it  was  described. 

When  we  learned  the  method  by  which  these  pictures  were 
made  we  remembered  having  seen  M.  Lambert,  in  one  of  his 
demonstrations  at  which  we  happened  to  be  present,  adopt  a  pre¬ 
cisely  similar  course  in  the  case  of  a  great  enlargement,  from  a 
paper  picture,  which  showed  a  considerable  amount  of  granularity. 
After  the  impression  was  partially  printed  a  sheet  of  patent  plate 
glass,  nearly  the  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  was  interposed  between 
the  negative  and  the  carbon  tissue.  The  printing  was  then  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  interposed  glass  to  the  necessary  depth,  and,  by 
this  means,  much  of  the  coarseness  was  destroyed,  and  considerable 
labour  saved  in  the  after  finishing. 

Of  course,  producing  the  impression  by  a  double  printing  entails 
a  little  more  trouble,  and  some  method  must  be  adopted  for  se¬ 
curing  registration,  as  it  is  impossible  to  remove  the  print  from  the 
negative  and  replace  it  in  exactly  the  same  position  when  one  or 
more  films  of  gelatine  intervene,  with  only  the  eye  to  guide  us. 

There  are  several  forms  of  registering-frames  to  be  had  which 
will  answer  the  purpose  admirably.  However,  by  a  very  simple 
arrangement,  an  ordinary  pressure-frame  will  answer  every  pur¬ 
pose.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  secure  the  negative  rigidly  in  one 
corner  of  the  frame  with  a  couple  of  slips  of  gum  paper.  Tbe 
frame,  by  preference,  should  be  one  fitted  with  plate  glass.  The 
negative  being  secured,  the  paper  must  be  cut  so  that  its  top  and 
one  side,  at  least,  shall  be  from  exactly  a  right  angle.  Now  if,  in 
placing  the  paper  on  the  negative,  care  be  taken  that  it  is  fitted 
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accurately  into  the  angle  of  the  frame,  it  may  be  removed,  the 
gelatine  films  introduced,  and  then  replaced  with  the  assurance  that 
it  will  again  occupy  the  same  position  on  the  negative — the  same 
precaution,  of  course,  being  taken  that  it  is  fitted  carefully  into 
the  angle  of  the  frame  as  in  the  first  instance. 


A  NOVELTY  IN  WORKING  DROP  SHUTTERS. 

In  our  last  issue  we  dwelt  upon  several  points  connected  with  the 
use  of  shutters  for  quick  exposures,  and  indicated  certain  principles 
which  should  be  adopted  in  their  use,  though  they  have  rarely 
been  acted  upon.  Whatever  may  be  the  theoretically-perfect  form 
with  which  a  snap  shutter  should  be  in  accordance,  it  may  be 
taken  as  a  fact  that,  so  far,  such  a  form  has  not  been  made.  All 
that  have  hitherto  been  constructed  may  be  looked  upon  as  com¬ 
promises  between  accepted  principles,  the  exact  form  having  been 
governed  by  other  factors  than  the  inventiveness  of  the  constructor. 
Some  have  been  practical  successes,  and  others  literal  failures. 
Most  of  us  have  seen  the  electric  shutter  which  would  not  go,  and 
there  is  many  a  photographer,  no  doubt,  who  could  point  out  a 
mouldering  glass  jar  and  a  rusty  piece  of  mechanism  as  the  sole 
relics  of  a  few  guineas’  expenditure.  There  are  all  shades  of 
usefulness  between  the  practical  worthlessness  of  this  instrument 
and  the  success  attending  upon  more  simple  contrivances. 

We  need  scarcely  remind  our  readers  that  the  class  of  shutter 
more  commonly  seen  is  not  the  most  complicated,  though  the  more 
complicated  patterns  are  not  necessarily  the  less  perfect  on  account 
of  their  intricacy.  The  truth  is  that  they  are  very  heavily  handi¬ 
capped  in  the  race  by  the  increased  weight  of  the  parts  having  a 
tendency  to  cause  vibration  during  the  action  of  exposing  and 
closing.  It  is  quite  evident  that  many  forms  possessing  features  of 
usefulness  might  be  devised  if  this  particular  property  could  be 
ignored  ;  but,  as  absence  of  vibration  is  a  sine  qud  non  in  the  use  of 
a  shutter,  a  certain  amount  of  restriction  has  hitherto  had  to  be 
placed  upon  inventiveness  in  this  direction. 

A  well-known  contributor  to  our  columns  has,  however,  shown  to 
us  a  very  simple  arrangement  which  quite  does  away  with  the 
difficulties  of  tremor  when  the  photographer  can  take  a  little  extra 
trouble  in  his  work.  The  additional  apparatus  is  of  the  simplest 
description,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  will  be  a  useful  and 
eminently  practical  addition  to  any  photographic  outfit.  It  consists 
merely  of  a  separate  stand  for  holding  the  shutter,  and  is  light, 
portable,  and  devoid  of  complication. 

To  construct  such  a  one  nothing  is  required  but  a  portion  of  a 
bamboo  fishing-rod,  two  brass  ferrules  such  as  are  sold  for  ordinary 
fishing-rods,  and  two  thin  bars  of  wood  a  few  inches  long.  The 
labour  of  an  hour  or  two  would  enable  anyone  to  fit  it  up.  The  two 
bars  of  wood — one  twelve  and  the  other  six  inches  long,  by  two 
broad,  and  half-an-inch  thick — form  the  foot,  the  smaller  one  being 
let  into  the  side  of  the  other  so  as  to  form  a  flat,  T-shaped  base. 
At  the  point  of  junction  a  circular  hole  is  cut  to  form  a  socket,  into 
which  is  fitted  the  handle  of  the  bamboo  rod  (the  two  first  joints 
only  being  used  and  the  rest  rejected),  which  has  been  trimmed  so 
as  to  fit  readily  in  and  out  of  the  socket.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
shortened  rod  the  larger  of  the  two  brass  ferniles  is  firmly  fastened, 
and  on  to  the  shutter  the  smaller  one.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the 
extra  luggage  required  is  merely  a  portion  of  a  bamboo  fishing-rod 
weighing  a  few  ounces,  and  a  small,  light,  wooden  base. 

To  set  up  the  apparatus  the  rod  is  pushed  into  the  socket  hole, 
the  shutter  with  its  attached  ferrule  fitted  into  the  end  of  the  rod, 
and,  when  the  camera  is  fixed  and  all  is  ready,  the  shutter-stand  is 
placed  before  the  camera,  and  the  inner  rod — that  to  which  the 
shutter  is  attached — moved  up  till  exactly  opposite  the  centre  of 
the  lens.  A  thin  wooden  wedge  is  then  inserted  to  prevent  the  rod 
slipping  down,  and  the  whole  is  ready  with  the  exception  of 
making  the  junction  with  the  lens,  the  mode  of  doing  which  we  will 
describe. 

The  particular  shutter  employed  was  the  Cadett  “  drop  shutter,” 
which,  when  used  with  some  very  light  cameras,  is  apt  to  produce 
a  tremor.  It  works  guillotine  fashion — an  ebonite  plate  moving  up 
(Aud  down  in  front  of  the  lens — and  at  the  back  is  a  small  curved 
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piece  of  rubber-covered  wood  to  fit  the  curve  of  the  lens  houii,L 
whole  being  fixed  by  a  strong  rubber  cord,  and  the  light  kept  jt 
by  a  short  velvet  tube  fastened  round  the  lens  by  a  piectlf 
thin  elastic  cord  and  a  button.  To  use  the  shutter  in  the  math 
described  this  latter  arrangement  would  be  useless,  as  the  L 
object  is  to  remove  the  camera  from  the  sphere  of  the  influentlf 
the  shutter;  consequently  this  piece  of  wood  is  removed.  Furtl  ; 
the  velvet  sleeve  also  is  taken  away  and  replaced  with  a  mB| 
longer  one,  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  any  very  accurate  adj,.. 
merit  of  the  shutter  before  the  lens,  as  such  a  necessity  w<U 
totally  destroy  the  practical  character  of  the  arrangement. 

When  the  stand  and  shutter  are  placed  befoi’e  the  lens  at  the  rut 
height  the  velvet  sleeve  is  slipped  over  the  lens,  and  secured  by  e 
elastic  cord  or  button;  or  it  may  be  left  unfastened,  as  the  si  e 
appears  to  fit  quite  light-tight  enough  without  any  special  faster  4. 
The  fitting  up  and  getting  ready  is  the  work  of  a  few  seconds  oui 

Our  contributor  informs  us  that  though  the  apparatus  is  of* 
slightest  description  it  yet  answers  perfectly  and  requires  imprL 
ment  only  in  two  points.  He  would  prefer  to  supply  three  si  p 
spikes  or  studs  to  the  base  to  secure  it  more  firmly  on  rough  grtM 
or  long  grass,  and  the  sleeve  should  be  provided  for  an  inch  or  to 
of  its  length  near  the  lens  with  a  few  cane  or  wire  rings  to  ketjit 
from  swagging  and  possibly  interfering  with  the  field  of  view,  fee 
had  not  found  it  to  do  so,  but  he  has  thought  it  desirable  to  spe It 
little  time  in  adjustment  so  as  to  avoid  that  defect;  this  time  ink 
be  saved  by  the  adoption  of  the  rings.  Though  he  has  but  reeeiy 
fitted  up  the  arrangement,  which  in  its  present  form  is  more  iia 
“makeshift”  character,  he  informs  us  that  he  has  used  it  on  se\jal 
occasions  in  photographing  dogs,  horses,  and  children,  and  is  lii.lv 
pleased  with  its  action,  the  stand  in  each  of  these  instances  big 
placed  either  on  a  loosely -gravel led  path  or  on  a  well -mown  kn. 
It  is  evident  that  he  places  faith  in  its  usefulness  or  he  would* 
have  employed  it  (as  he  wrote  us  he  did)  on  a  recent  occasion  v* 
taking  a  family  group  of  the  Premier  and  the  whole  of  his  farly, 
including  seven  grandchildren. 

It  is  for  each  of  our  readers  to  judge  for  himself  whether* 
arrangement  we  have  described  is  likely  to  suit  his  own  partirw 
class  of  work  or  not.  Certainly  it  is  cheap,  simple,  and  1  to. 
We  do  not  doubt  that  if  it  should  be  thought  useful  it  willbe 
made  in  one  shape  or  another  by  the  manufacturers  of  photograiic 
appai’atus,  to  suit  those  who  have  not  the  leisure  or  the  inclinron 
to  make  their  own  apparatus. 


DIRECT  LARGE  PORTRAITS. 

When,  twelve  years  ago,  the  late  Mi.  Robert  Crawshay  ofled 
prizes  for  a  series  of  large  portraits,  which  were  to  be  taken  d ect 
in  the  camera,  the  result  was  a  collection  that  elicited  much  ine 
wonder  than  admiration.  It  was  abundantly  evident  that  the  ne 
for  ushering  in  photographs  of  that  class  was  not  yet  ripe.  j>» 
was  rendered  still  more  apparent  by  an  imposing  display  of  enlom 
portraits,  which  were  also  the  same  year  submitted  for  competibn, 
and  proved  the  means  of  giving  the  coup  de  grace  to  direct-b'bn, 
life-size  pictures. 

■  Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  faults  inherent  in  such  portraijin 
those  days  arose  from  the  necessity  that  existed  for  employing  ’ge 
portrait  lenses,  working  with  an  aperture  so  great  as  to  rtler 
uniformity  of  definition  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  especially  ven, 
owing  to  the  exigencies  of  dimension  of  the  scale  of  represents  sn, 
the  sitter  had  to  be  brought  unusually  near  to  the  lens. 

As  between  a  direct  life-size  photograph  and  an  enlargeme  of 
the  same  dimensions  there  is  clearly  no  comparison,  the  iter 
having  the  advantage.  This  was  true  in  an  emphatic  sense  inbe 
times  to  which  we  have  referred.  It  is  still  true,  although  B  a 
more  modified  degree,  at  present,  when,  owing  to  the  greater  asi- 
tiveness  of  the  plates,  portrait  lenses  of  large  dimensions  ar<pot 
now,  as  they  formerly  were,  a  necessity  in  connection  witlitbe 
production  of  large  portraits. 

Our  readers  do  not  require  to  be  informed  that  in  Americas 
element  of  size  in  portraiture  is  more  thoroughly  recognised  thn  it 
is  in  England ;  (and  in  tins  connection  they  will  peruse  with  iMl 
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erest  the  graphic  details,  given  by  our  American  correspondent  in 
jther  page,  of  the  very  large  portraits  he  saw  displayed  at  the 
libition  connected  with  the  Convention  of  the  Photographers’ 
jociation  of  America  recently  held  in  Cincinnati.  The  account 
.  en  by  our  correspondent — who,  as  a  practical  photographer,  is 
1 11  able  to  form  a  sound  judgment  —  of  the  pulling  about 
,i  backgrounds,  cameras,  and  accessories,  in  order  to  show  to  the 

i  jmbled  hundreds  in  what  way  a  large  negative  of  a  sitter  was 
J  en,  is  exceedingly  amusing.  Mr.  J.  H.  Kent,  the  President,  who 
jwell  known  to  excel  in  the  arts  of  lighting  and  of  posing  sitters, 

\  lertook  to  give  a  demonstration  of  the  method  of  taking  a  large 
j,  trait.  How  an  hour  was  discovered  to  have  been  devoted  to 
j] liuiinary  operations,  how  a  24  x  20  camera  with  a  large  lens 
a  idled  got  smashed,  and  how  it  was  subsequently  announced  that 
f  the  large  cameras  no  lenses  could  be  got  to  suit — that  the  dark 
B|es  repudiated  all  connection  with  the  cameras,  and  that  even  the 
tpes  were  found  playing  at  cross  purposes  with  the  dark  slides — 
bold!  is  it  not  to  be  found  narrated  in  the  letter  of  our 
‘  iecial  ”  ? 

•  lint  here  arises  the  question — What  difference  is  required  in  the 
fti  stic  lighting  and  posing  of  a  figure  that  is  to  be  taken  on  a 
ginch  plate,  or  even  one  much  larger,  and  that  on  a  plate  which 
fc  ig  only  one  half  or  one  quarter  such  dimensions  may  there- 
fi, ,  by  contrast,  be  designated  a  small  plate?  Emphatically  none  ! 
M  care  and  skill  required  in  the  posing  of  a  figure  are  all  one, 
■  ther  the  resulting  picture  is  to  be  large  or  small  ;  and  this  also 
Jlies  to  the  lighting  of  the  figure,  the  selection  of  a  suitable  back- 
glmd,  and  the  introduction  of  appropriate  accessories.  Art  is  art 
(line  -case  equally  as  in  the  other  ;  and  the  artistic  outcome  of  the 
A;  onstrator’s  skill  in  these  essentials  might  just  as  well,  one  would 
ffk,  have  found  expression  in  a  12  x  10,  a  whole  plate,  or  even  in 
liibinet,  as  in  a  plate  two  feet  in  length.  Indeed,  the  smaller 
pensions  would  have  proved  most  convenient  to  the  greater 
ipiberof  photographers,  as  it  would  have  served  for  illustrating 
tlinational  journals,  and  thus  have  proved  an  educational  means 
oijiore  extended  application  than  under  other  circumstances  would 
h.  i  been  the  case.  But  it  would  seem  as  if  in  the  plethora  of 
Kleras  on  exhibition  there  were  none  applicable  for  even  the 
n]|or  duty  at  which  we  have  hinted. 

•  It  is  significant  to  learn  that  these  large  direct  portraits  are  not 
f(|id  to  pay.  The  real  “  bread-winners,”  it  is  well  known,  are  the 
pLraits  of  moderate  dimensions.  Apart  from  the  fact  of  there 
bug  more  harmony  and  equality  in  the  definition  of  the  various 
p; les  in  a  small  than  in  a  large  portrait,  the  cost  of  a  plate 
vying  from  twenty  to  thirty  inches  in  dimensions  necessarily 
homes  somewhat  high,  while  there  is  a  far  greater  risk  of  the 
native  being  imperfect  on  account  of  the  sitter’s  having  moved, 
o:  >f  manipulatory  difficulties,  than  in  a  smaller  plate,  in  which 
tl  extra  expense  entailed  by  having  to  give  a  second  or  even  a 
tl  d  exposure  is  inconsiderable.  When  to  these  drawbacks  we  add 
tljserious  cost  of  a  lens,  camera,  and  general  outfit  for  direct  large 
p  .raits,  and  contrast  all  these  with  the  excellence  to  be  obtained 
ir  in  enlargement  from  a  good  negative  of  small  dimensions,  it  is 

ii  :ed  matter  for  surprise  that  there  are  those  still  to  be  found 
^  *  produce  large  portraits  direct,  even  for  the  sake  of  advertising. 

[owever,  if  any  photographers  will  “  go  in  ”  for  portraits  of  this 
cU  they  have  at  the  present  period  a  consolation  which  did 
n  exist  at  the  time  referred  to  in  our  opening  remarks.  They  do 
n  now  require  large  and  expensive  portrait  lenses,  as  was  formerly 
it  erative,  to  enable  them  to  effect  the  end  desired  ;  because, 
o  eg  to  the  greater  sensitiveness  of  the  plates,  a  class  of  lenses 
o  inally  introduced  for  a  different  purpose  may  be  relegated 

he  purposes  of  the  portraitist,  in  fulfilling  which  function  they 
a  found  to  far  surpass,  in  the  excellence  of  their  results,  the  more 
C(  ly  and  cumbrous  instruments  they  have  superseded.  To  these, 
h  ever,  as  they  have  of  late  formed  subjects  for  comment  in  these 
P'js,  we  shall  not  here  further  advert. 


I  ns  address  delivered  before  the  American  Convention  the  Presi¬ 
de  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  time  was  when  the  profession 
o  Photographer  was  not  held  in  as  high  esteem  as  that  of  states¬ 


man  or  expounder  of  the  law  ;  but  that  at  the  present  time  quite  a 
different  condition  of  things  existed.  It  is,  we  think,  satisfactory  to 
learn  that  in  America,  at  least,  photographers  have  attained  a 
position  of  equality  with  “statesmen but  the  question  remains  to 
be  settled  whether  it  is  by  a  process  of  levelling  up  or  levelling 
down. 


Some  interesting  details  upon  the  properties  of  the  sulphites  of 
soda  have  been  published  in  the  Comjotes  Rendus,  by  M.  de  Eorcrand, 
and  from  them  we  extract  so  much  as  will  be  interesting  to  photo¬ 
graphers.  In  keeping  solutions  of  pyrogallol  and  sulphite — the 
normal  sulphite — of  soda  it  is  usually  recommended  to  add  some 
kind  of  acid  to  neutralise  any  alkalinity  of  the  solution,  the  acid  to 
be  selected  is  usually  said  to  be  immaterial.  The  writer  in  question, 
however,  states  that  a  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda  is  partially 
decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  for  instance,  the  base  dividing  itself 
between  the  two  acids,  with  formation  of  chloride  and  acid  sulphite, 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  observed  by  Berthelot  in  the  case  of 
potassium  sulphite.  To  obtain  a  pure  sulphite  for  experimental 
purposes  a  known  weight  of  carbonate  was  saturated  with  sulphur¬ 
ous  acid,  an  equal  weight  of  carbonate  added,  and  the  whole  put  to 
crystallise  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen.  The  crystals  contain 
seven  molecules  of  water,  which,  it  is  found,  is  all  given  off  at  a 
temperature  of  150°  C. 

In  asking  for  sulphite  of  soda  it  is  very  desirable  to  “see  that  you 
get  it.”  We  know  of  many  instances  where,  on  the  presumption 
that  the  purchaser  was  ignorant  of  what  he  really  wanted,  sulphate 
of  soda  was  substituted  by  the  dealer  without  remark.  In  other  cases 
the  sulphate  has  been  supplied  through  the  ignorance,  or  worse,  of  the 
seller ;  and  we  know  as  a  fact  of  one  instance  where  an  amateur  going 
to  a  chemist’s  for  a-quarter  of  a  pound  of  sulphate  of  soda  was  sup¬ 
plied  with  “  hyposulphite,”  the  seller  calmly  informing  him  that  he  « 
had  made  an  error  and  that  the  latter-was  what  he  wanted.  Taking 
the  chemist’s  word  he  added  the  salt  to  an  ounce  bottle  of  pyro.  He 
did  not  achieve  any  success  in  his  development  with  this  fluid,  and 
when  we  informed  him  how  the  matter  stood  he  seemed  annoyed 
with  the  chemist. 


It  is  expected  that  the  “  Inventories  ”  of  next  year  will  surpass  in 
interest  either  the  “  Fisheries”  or  the  “  Healtheries.”  No  doubt  photo¬ 
graphy  will  play  an  important  part  there,  and  would-be  exhibitors 
must  remember  that  only  a  month  now  may  elapse  before  applica¬ 
tions  forp  space  will  be  too  late — the  1st  of  October  being  the  last 
day  for  sending  them  in.  The  inventions,  excluding  music,  will  be 
confined  to  those  invented  or  brought  into  use  since  1862.  No 
charge  will  be  made  for  space,  and  motive  power  will  be  supplied 
free ;  but  gas  and  water  will  have  to  be  paid  for,  if  used.  It  is  a 
satisfaction  to  know  that  one  element  of  the  shopkeeping  character 
will  be  abolished,  as  exhibitors  and  their  assistants  will  not  be 
allowed  to  invite  visitors  to  purchase  their  wales. 


The  Liverpool  Astronomical  Society,  at  their  third  annual  meeting, 
recently  held,  had  a  good  account  to  give  of  work  performed.  The 
work  done  for  the  last  twelve  months  had  been  mostly  stellar 
photography.  The  large  camera  had  been  set  up  in  March,  and  from 
some  of  the  plates  the  catalogue  of  stars  recently  published  had 
been  taken.  Attention  had  been  given  to  the  photographing 
of  star-clusters  and  nebulse  ;  but  the  most  important  work  had 
been  the  comparison  of  star  magnitudes,  and  for  this  purpose  photo¬ 
graphy  had  been  largely  used.  Every  month  certain  stars  were 
photographed,  and  if  any  change  appeared  a  systematic  observation 
was  at  once  commenced,  several  such  observations  being  carried  on 
at  the  present  time.  As  our  readers  are  aware,  this  Society  is  and 
has  been  doing  real,  substantial  work;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  hear 
of  the  part  played  by  photography  in  the  work  of  a  society  whose 
home  is  a  city  that  has  always  been  in  the  van  of  photographic  in¬ 
ventions  and  progress. 

Professor  Bisciioff’s  spongy  iron  filter  is  an  admitted  success  for 
purifying  water;  but  experiments  show  that  a  portion  of  the 
iron  is  dissolved  and  carried  away  in  the  effluent  water,  thus  ren¬ 
dering  it  unsuitable  for  photographic  use.  The  principle  has  been 
adopted  on  a  large  scale  in  Antwerp  for  the  town’s  supply,  the 
water  having  been  filtered  through  a  mixture  of  the  finely-divided 
iron  and  gravel.  An  improvement  has  lately  been  made  upon  this 
system,  as  it  was  found  it  would  be  too  costly  on  an  increased 
scale ;  the  water  is  now  passed  through  a  revolving  cylinder 
containing  the  iron  and  a  series  of  shelves  or  ledges  for  scooping  it 
up,  We  draw  attention  to  this  fact  more  especially  to  show  the 
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chances  of  water  being  contaminated  with  iron,  as  the  inventor  of 
the  system  states  that  when  water  was  in  contact  with  the  iron  for 
forty-live  minutes  it  was  very  heavily  charged  with  that  metal.  When 
a  much  larger  quantity  of  water  was  passed  through  in  the  same 
time  it  still  issued  containing  1 -2  grains  of  iron  per  gallon  ;  and 
even  when  sixty  gallons  passed  through  per  minute  nearly  one  grain 
of  iron  per  gallon  was  dissolved.  It  is  thus  evident  that  no  system 
of  iron  filtration  of  water  would  be  likely  to  be  suitable  for  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes — a  fact  which  is  rather  unfortunate,  seeing  that 
very  complete  purification  otherwise  is  effected  by  such  means,  water 
so  purified  being  almost  freed  from  ammonia  and  nearly  as  colour¬ 
less  as  distilled  water. 


It  is  well  known  that  chloride,  as  also  iodide,  of  silver  is  capable  of 
forming  a  precise  chemical  compound  with  ammoniacal  gas,  but 
hitherto  the  compounds  have  not  been  obtained  in  any  definite  form. 
Lately,  however,  according  to  the  Bulletin  de  la  Societd  Chemique 
de  Paris,  M.  Terreil  has  obtained  them  in  a  crystalline  shape.  To 
do  this  he  introduces  them  in  their  amorphous  form,  along  with  a 
saturated  solution  of  ammonia,  into  a  flask  sealed  at  a  lamp,  and 
then  exposes  the  whole  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water. 


Our  contemporary,  La  Nature ,  describes  a  process  of  “  photography 
without  apparatus,”  which  may  not  be  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of 
their  non-technical  readers.  It  is  founded  upon  the  action  of  light 
upon  bichromated  albumen.  The  reader  is  directed  to  obtain  two 
pieces  of  glass,  clear  and  flat — to  paste  upon  oae  a  sheet  of  thin 
black  paper  with  a  square  aperture  in  it,  and  to  join  the  two  plates 
by  an  elastic  band  at  two  opposite  ends.  A  few  pieces  of  albu- 
menised  paper  are  to  be  purchased,  and  sensitised  by  coating  the 
back  with  a  six-per-cent,  solution  of  bichromate.  The  prepared 
sheets,  it  is  explained,  will  keep  for  several  days.  The  photograph 
to  be  reproduced  is  to  be  removed  from  its  card  by  soaking  in  cold 
water  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  drying  between  folds  of 
blotting-paper.  Then  this  “cliche”  as  it  is  now  termed,  is  placed, 
face  upwards,  within  the  square  formed  by  the  black  paper;  next 
the  sensitised  albumenised  paper,  face  downwards,  upon  it ;  and  the 
papers  kept  in  situ  by  placing  the  second  plate  of  plain  glass 
over  all,  and  binding  the  whole  together  with  the  elastic  bands. 
The  next  step  is  to  expose  to  light  for  about  twenty  minutes, 
until  an  image  appears  at  the  back  of  the  albumenised  paper. 
Taking  the  arrangement  into  a  darkened  room,  the  paper  is 
removed  and  placed  in  a  deep  dish  tilled  with  rain  water,  so  as  to 
dissolve  out  the  unacted-upon  albumen.  The  next  step,  after 
spreading  the  print  upon  a  sheet  of  glass  and  allowing  it  to  drain 
till  almost  dry,  is  to  flow  over  it  a  quantity  of  ordinary  writing  ink, 
taking  care  not  to  let  it  dry  upon  the  shadows,  for  the  action  is 
very  quick.  Then  it  is  again  washed  gently  for  about  as  long  a 
time  as  was  required  to  dissolve  out  the  bichromate.  The  image 
should  now  appear  of  a  violet  colour,  which  takes  a  warm  tone  by  a 
prolonged  exposure  to  light.  It  is  quite  permanent,  seeing  that  it 
is  produced  by  an  actual  colouration  of  the  coating  of  albumen, 
certain  parts  of  which  have  been  rendered  insoluble  by  the  action  of 
light,  while  the  rest  only  absorb  the  colouring  matter,  which  is 
retained  by  the  interstices  thus  created.  The  process  is  summed  up 
by  saying  that  it  consists  simply  of — 1.  The  sensitising  of  the 
albumenised  paper  in  a  six-per-cent,  bath  of  bichromate.  2.  The 
exposure  of  the  proof  to  the  sun  until  the  image  appears  at  the 
back  of  the  sensitised  paper.  3.  The  washing  of  the  proof  and  its 
development  with  common  ink.  “  What  is  most  remarkable,”  La 
N ature  states,  is  the  fact  that  “  by  a  single  operation  a  positive 
proof  is  obtained  from  a  positive.”  Further:  the  colouring  agent 
(the  ink)  can  be  replaced  by  any  other  coloured  substances,  though 
the  ink.  is  both  best  and  simplest.  Our  readers  will  know  the 
difficulties  that  must  attend  every  step  of  this  apparently-simple 
process ;  still,  at  the  same  time,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  presentable  copies  might  not  be  obtained  under  favour¬ 
able  circumstances  by  the  unskilled  reader. 


THE  LATE  MR.  C.  JABEZ  HUGHES. 

Tiie  late  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes,  whose  decease  we  announced  a  fort¬ 
night  ago,  and  whose  portrait  we  present  in  the  present  number, 
was  interred  on  the  14th  instant  at  Abney  Park  Cemetery,  side  by 
side  with  his  only  son,  the  late  Alfred  J.  Hughes,  and  within  but  a 
short  distance  of  more  than  one  old  friend.  By  the  special  request 
of  Mrs.  Hughes  the  arrangements  were  made  as  quietly  as  possible, 
and  consequently  the  ceremony  did  not  partake  of  the  public 


character  that  would  have  been  expected  in  the  case  of  one  so  wel 
known  and  universally  esteemed  as  Mr.  Hughes.  Her  Majest) 
immediately  upon  hearing  of  the  death  addressed  an  autogiapl 
letter  of  condolence  to  Mi’s.  Hughes,  and  also  forwarded  a  beautifu 
wreath  for  the  coffin.  The  latter  was  of  polished  oak,  and  bore  m 
the  foot  a  plain  brass  plate  with  the  inscription  : — “  Cornelia 
Jabez  Hughes,  died  11th  August,  1884.” 

The  late  Mr.  Hughes  was  born  in  London  in  1819,  and  wliei 
quite  young  took  great  interest  in  debating  societies  and  similai 
associations.  He  became  a  lecturer  and  teacher  on  memory,  and  ii 
that  capacity  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Mayall,  then  ii 
business  in  the  Strand  as  a  daguerreotypist,  whose  secretary  h< 
became,  and  with  whom  he  obtained  his  first  knowledge  of  photo 
graphy.  After  remaining  two  or  three  years  with  Mr.  Mayall 
Mr.  Hughes  in  1849  established  himself  as  a  daguerreotypist  ii 
Glasgow,  purchasing  the  business  of  Mr.  Barnard,  in  Buchanan 
street,  which  he  raised  to  the  front  rank  in  that  city.  Tliougl 
strictly  a  daguerreotypist  during  his  sojourn  in  Glasgow,  he  adopts 
and  worked  the  collodion  process  to  a  small  extent  soon  after  it 
introduction.  In  1855  he  returned  to  London  and  commence 
business  as  a  photographer  in  the  Strand,  working  here  nothin  ! 
but  the  collodion  process;  but  this  venture  not  proving  a  succest 
in  1859  he  opened  a  warehouse  in  Oxford-street.  He  was  one  o 
the  earliest  to  recognise  the  future  field  for  photography  which  till 
“  carte  mania”  foreshadowed  ;  and,  as  the  business  of  a  dealer  wa 
not  congenial  to  his  temperament,  he  cast  about  for  a  new  openin 
as  a  photographer.  This  presented  itself  towards  the  end  of  186 
when  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Lacy,  of  Ryde,  the  business  was  offere 
for  sale,  and  Mr.  Hughes  became  the  purchaser,  being  succeeded  i 
Oxford-street  by  his  friend  and  previous  manager,  Mr.  John  Werg! 
He  very  shortly  afterwards  rebuilt  the  studio  and  reception  rooms  i 
the  Arcade,  Ryde,  erecting  in  their  stead  the  handsome  suite  of  bu." 
ness  premises  that  have  since  become  recognised  as  amongst  tl! 
most  perfect  in  the  kingdom. 

His  contiguity  to  Osborne  and  the  high-class  character  of  li 
productions  secured  for  Mr.  Hughes  the  patronage  of  the  Quee 
for  whom  he  executed  a  large  amount  of  work.  One  of  the  late) 
pictures  taken  for  Her  Majesty,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  o! 
possession,  consists  of  a  group  of  twenty  figures — composed  of  tl 
Queen,  her  children,  and  grandchildren.  By  order  of  Her  Majet 
Mr.  Hughes  produced  a  series  of  portraits  of  the  late  Earl 
Beaconstield,  which  are  said  by  those  who  were  personally  ; 
quainted  with  the  late  Earl  to  be  the  most  truthful  portraits 
him  produced  in  late  years. 

Ever  ready  to  avail  himself  of  what  seemed  to  be  improvemeni, 
Mr.  Hughes  some  years  ago  adopted  the  carbon  process  to  the  aim; 
entire  exclusion  of  silver  printing  from  his  establishment;  nr 
forms  and  sizes  of  pictures  were  also  readily  taken  up  if  tl’ 
possessed  the  features  of  artistic  novelty. 

The  death  of  his  only  son  in  1878  was  a  great  blow  to  Mr.  Hugh, 
and  since  that  time  he  had  never  recovered  his  old  business  ener , 
though  he  was  seldom  absent  from  the  meetings  of  the  societ !, 
much  of  his  time  being  spent  in  London.  His  long  photograpp 
connection  with  the  metropolis  had  necessarily  familiarised 


with  all  the  societies,  in  the  management  of  most  of  which  he  11 
taken  part.  We  find  his  name  on  the  committee  of  the  now  defu  t 
North  London  Photographic  Association  up  to  1862 ;  he  was  on  e 
council  of  the  Parent  Society  from  1866  to  1871  inclusive,  ;i 
again  from  1876  until  last  year.  He  was  also  a  vice-president  of  e 
South  London  Photographic  Society  from  1873  until  the  time  of  8 
death  ;  and,  though  not  an  officer  of  the  Photographic  Club,  he 
sided  at  the  inaugural  meeting,  journeying  from  Ryde  for  the  ;  - 
pose,  and  never  missed  the  ordinary  meetings  when  he  happene  o 
be  in  town.  He  was,  in  addition,  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  e 
Solar  Club. 

In  connection  with  the  literature  of  photography  Mr.  Hugps 
was  also  well  known ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  numerous  papers  ri  b 
and  articles  contributed  to  our  columns,  he  was  a  constant  spenT 
at  the  various  meetings  he  attended,  being  ever  ready  to  share  vh 
others  the  knowledge  his  extended  experience  had  given  1 i. 
There  was  not  a  branch  of  photography — scarcely  a  brancbpf 
science — on  which  he  was  not  qualified  to  speak ;  and  the  fluencpf 
his  diction  combined  to  render  his  discourses  especially  interest  g 
and  instructive. 

But  the  chief  work  by  which  he  will  be  remembered  is  is 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Photography ,  originally  publisher^  n 
1860,  and  which  has  run  through  many  editions.  This  is,  perh  s, 
the  most  complete  practical  instruction  book  that  has  ever  Uj1 
published  in  connection  with  photography,  as,  while  dealing  yl 
every  branch  of  the  science,  it  gives  descriptive  details  witljfl 
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fixity  and  without  shirking  minor  points,  while  it  is  a  model  of 
ciseness. 

)ur  portrait  is  an  ink-photo,  from  a  photograph  taken  in  Mr. 
ghes’s  own  establishment  at  Ryde,  I.W. 


1IDS  TO  THE  ADVENT  OF  THE  CAMERA  OF  THE 
FUTURE. 

3 re  is  much  that  is  useful  and  suggestive  in  the  recent  articles 
Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  and  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle  on  the  subject  of 
•easing  the  effectiveness  of  the  portable  camera,  and  we  take  up 
theme  by  way  of  keeping  such  a  desirable  ball  in  a  state  of 
ion;  for  out  of  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject  something  of 
otical  benefit  is  certain  to  result. 

!y  way  of  classifying  the  various  qualities  that  ought  to  be 
messed  by  the  tourist’s  camera,  we  commence  with  one  the  value 
vhich  will  be  evident  to  every  one  who  has  been  out  in  the 
1:  we  alluda  to  rapidity  of  unlimbering.  We  have  seen  a 
tographer  take  quite  as  much  time  to  undo  the  straps  of  his 
get  the  tripod-stand  put  together,  and  the  camera  unpacked 
placed  in  situ  ready  for  action,  as  it  did  for  another  pleasure- 
fing  party  in  that  vicinity  (Epping  Forest)  to  alight  from  a  con- 
ance,  unpack  sundry  hampers,  spread  a  cloth  upon  the  ground, 
arrange  all  the  preliminaries  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  substantial 
reseo  dinner. 

3  is  not  quite  easy  to  say  in  what  way  the  camera  and  appliances 
ild  be  packed,  because  the  packing-case  which  would  prove 
cient  when  the  scenes  of  the  pictorial  campaign  lay  at  no  great 
ance  away  from  home  would  be  inadequate  for  the  Himalayas, 
Alps,  or  the  Rocky  Mountains.  For  home  work  we  have  seen 
3ry  convenient,  cheap,  and  strong  case,  capable  of  containing 
era  and  six  double  slides,  made  of  thick  pasteboard  or  thin  mill¬ 
'd,  as  follows  : — The  tail-board  of  the  camera  (7%  x  5),  which 
sufficiently  long  to  suit  a  lens  of  long  focus,  was  kept  distended, 
the  body  of  the  camera  was  pushed  close  up  to  the  front, 
sn  in  this  condition  the  case  was  so  constructed  as  to  receive  it 
n  placed  side  lowermost.  This  left  a  large  square  space  un- 
pied,  in  which  was  fitted  a  canvas  satchel  containing  the  six 
:  slides,  leaving  still  space  enough  to  accommodate  the  camera 
focussing-cloth,  and  other  odds  and  ends. 

he  case,  we  have  said,  was  formed  of  thin  millboard  ;  but  it  was 
d,  both  inside  and  out,  with  cloth  such  as  that  employed  in  the 
sring  of  books,  this  having  been  pasted  on  with  thin  glue.  The 
was  attached  to  the  back  by  a  strip  of  stout  linen  which  acted 
hinge,  and  it  had  a  ledge  round  the  front  and  sides  about  two 
les  deep.  The  front  of  the  case  was  hinged  at  the  bottom,  so 
;  when  the  cover  was  raised  the  front  fell  down,  exposing  the 
rior  to  view  through  the  top  and  front.  It  is  useless  to  speak  of 
utes  in  connection  with  the  opening  of  the  case  and  lifting  out 
camera ;  for  it  was  only  a  matter  of  seconds,  and  very  few  even 
hem,  three  motions  of  the  arms  serving  to  open  the  case  and 
ove  the  camera. 

he  lens  was  attached  to  a  front  capable  of  being  reversed  in 
tion,  by  which,  when  thus  reversed,  the  lens  itself  was  placed 
de  of  the  camera,  safe  out  of  the  way  of  harm.  The  whole 
3  occupied  in  its  reversal  was  five  seconds,  which  included 
undoing  and  refastening  of  a  strong  bolt  that  ensured  the 
being  securely  fixed.  The  extension  of  the  camera  body  was 
fied  by  means  of  a  simple  sliding  motion,  which  could  be  arrested 
ny  stage  by  pressing  a  brass  button.  A  fine  adjustment,  con- 
ng  of  about  an  inch  of  rackwork,  could  then,  if  requisite,  be 
ight  into  operation  by  the  action  of  the  finger  and  thumb  upon 
milled  head  of  a  brass  nut.  But  when  the  subject  to  be  photo- 
filed  was  such  as  not  to  necessitate  the  employment  of  the 
lg-back,  then  the  focussing  was  effected  by  merely  sliding  out 
camera  body  to  correspond  with  a  small  black  line  on  the  base- 
rd.  This  having  been  determined  for  objects  at  a  distance,  an 
que  line,  graduated  by  experimental  trial,  served  to  ensure  the 
•p  focussing  of  objects  closer  at  hand.  A  folding  sight  on  the 
served  to  show  the  amount  of  subject  included  by  any  of  the 
es  belonging  to  the  camera,  so  that  should  an  accident  befal  the 
find  glass  one  need  not  discontinue  working  in  consequence.  It 
k  remains  to  be  said  that  the  dark  slides  do  not  “slide”  in,  but 
stepped-in  from  behind  into  a  suitable  recess,  in  which  they  are 
l  by  means  of  a  spring. 

he  camera,  as  thus  described,  although  not  a  commercial  article, 
been  exhibited  at  certain  of  the  societies  and  clubs  of  the 
vopolis,  since  which  time,  however,  an  improvement  has  been 
cted  in  that  portion  of  the  base-board  by  which  it  is  attached  to 


the  stand.  This,  instead  of  being  single,  as  before,  has  been  made 
double  to  a  small  extent  longitudinally,  yet  so  as  not  to  add  to  the 
thickness  of  the  base-board.  The  head  of  the  stand  is  attached  to 
the  outside  portion,  which,  in  turn,  is  fixed  to  the  main  base-board 
by  strong  hinges  at  one  side  with  a  stop,  by  which  it  is  capable 
of  being  turned  over  on  its  side  after  having  been  erected  on  the 
stand ;  and  in  this  way  the  picture  (in  the  case  of  a  panorama)  may 
either  be  taken  with  the  plate  placed  horizontally  or  lengthwise  to 
the  horizon,  or  be  immediately  thrown  on  its  end  should  a  tall  spire 
in  the  vicinity  prove  a  more  attractive  subject  at  the  last  moment, 
and  all  this  without  undoing  a  single  screw. 

We  leave  it  to  our  numerous  friends  interested  in  this  subject 
to  say  to  what  extent  the  camera  here  described  conies  up  to  the 
ideal  camera  of  the  future, 

- -+ - 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  BELGIUM. 

[From  Our  Special  Correspondent.] 

Brussels,  August  26,  1884. 

Attention  was  drawn  in  my  last  to  the  general  isolation  of  British 
photographers  in  the  matter  that  comparatively  so  few  interchange 
visits  with  their  professional  brethren  on  the  continent.  The  objec¬ 
tions  frequently  urged  of  difference  of  language  and  expense  were  then 
examined.  Another  objection  sometimes  urged  against  an  autumn 
vacation  abroad  is  that  of  sea-sickness.  The  sea  is  not  usually  rough 
in  the  autumn,  but  one  way  of  cheating  it  of  its  due  is,  when  the 
weather  is  rough,  to  wait  one  or  two  days  at  the  English  port  and  cross 
when  the  water  is  smooth.  Another  plan  is  to  make  the  horrors  of  sea¬ 
sickness  as  brief  as  possible  by  crossing  by  one  of  the  two  short  routes. 
The  average  time  of  crossing  by  Dover  and  Calais  is  seventy  minutes ; 
the  average  time  by  Folkestone  and  Boulogne  is  eighty  minutes.  The 
latter  passage  is  nine  miles  longer,  but  in  going  to  Paris  it  shortens  the 
railway  journey  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  by  about  thirty  * 
miles.  All  the  boats  are  exceedingly  fast.  The  “Mary  Beatrice”  on 
the  Folkestone  line  is  claimed  to  be  the  fastest  vessel  afloat.  A  rival 
and  perhaps  an  equal  in  speed  is  the  “  Violet,  ’’  between  Holyhead  and 
Dublin.  The  distances  being  short,  the  passengers  many,  and 
competion  strong,  expense  of  coals  is  no  impediment.  On  these 
Channel  boats  men  are  incessantly  stoking  all  the  way  across. 
Two  of  the  boats  between  Harwich  and  Antwerp  are  propelled  by  twin 
screws.  These  boats  are  not  only  fast,  but  the  engines  have  not  the 
best  part  of  the  ship,  as  in  paddle  boats.  The  passengers  are  placed 
amidships,  and  this  reduces  sea-sickness  by  about  one-third.  In  the 
centre  of  a  see-saw  there  is  much  less  rising  and  falling  motion  than  at 
the  two  ends.  Just  so  is  it  with  the  position  of  passengers  when  they 
can  occupy  the  space  usually  allotted  to  paddle  engines.  In  time  none 
but  twin  screw  boats  are  likely  to  be  used  between  Harwich  and  Ant¬ 
werp.  The  boats  leave  Harwich  every  week  night  about  ten  o’clock, 
and  usually  after  a  comfortable  night’s  rest  the  passenger  wakes  up  in 
time  for  breakfast  as  the  steamer  makes  its  way  up  the  river  Scheldt 
to  Antwerp.  The  lace-like  spire  of  Antwerp  Cathedral  is  seen  across 
the  flat  country  long  before  the  city  is  reached.  'Antwerp  is  about  one 
hour  from  Brussels  by  rail. 

The  Relationship  of  Photooraphy  in  Belgium  to  the  State. 

At  the  present  time,  among  the  public  placards  on  the  walls  of 
Brussels  are  some  announcing  that  a  series  of  fifteen  experimental 
lectures,  to  educate  in  photography  those  who  choose  to  attend,  are 
given  at  the  Royal  Museum  of  Industry.  There  is  no  charge;  these 
lectures  and  others  on  scientific  subjects  are  delivered  at  the  expense  of 
the  State.  All  the  would-be  learner  has  to  do  is  to  enter  his  name  and 
address.  In  the  more  free  countries  of  Europe  great  care  is  taken  by 
some  of  the  States  that  if  any  of  their  sons  possess  ability,  no  money 
impediment  shall  stand  in  the  way  of  their  obtaining  the  highest 
education  they  are  capable  of  receiving.  In  Switzerland  a  boy  fresh 
from  the  plough  can,  if  he  wishes  it,  find  door  after  door  of  the 
mansions  of  education  freely  opened  to  him  one  after  the  other,  if  he 
can  and  will  give  a  few  years’  time  and  application,  until  at  last  he  has 
a  thorough  university  training.  At  the  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Zurich 
he  can  learn  professions  useful  to  him  in  life,  such  as  civil  and 
mechanical  engineering,  chemistry,  the  scientific  aspects  of  agriculture, 
forestry,  and  so  on.  As  in  practically  learning  chemistry  and  other 
scientific  subjects  he  must  use  up  materials  in  his  experiments,  he  has 
to  pay  for  them  a  fixed  sum  of  four  pounds  a  year  and  that  is  all ;  the 
time  he  has  to  devote  to  the  study  of  the  selected  subject  is  three 
years.  With  broad  generosity  the  Swiss  Government  has  not  limited 
the  benefits  of  the  institution  to  its  own  subjects,  but  admits  young 
men  of  other  nations  without  raising  the  terms  to  them.  A  few  English 
students  have  taken  advantage  of  these  facilities,  and  many  from  Italy 
and  Austria.  Preliminary  examinations  have  to  be  passed  to  obtain 
admission. 

Facts  like  these  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  degree  of  civilisation 
attained  by  nations  versed  in  the  art  of  self-government,  and  to  show 
that  Belgium  does  not  stand  alone  in  placing  a  good  scientific  education 
freely  before  all  its  subjects  for  acceptation. 
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The  Professor  of  Photography  and  Chemistry  at  the  Mu&6e  de 
/'Industrie,  at  Brussels,  is  M.  L.  Rommelaere,  who,  in  his  younger 
days,  pursued  his  studies  at  the  University  of  Ghent.  After  complet¬ 
ing  those  studies  he  worked  at  that  University  without  remuneration 
for  pure  love  of  the  occupation,  and  afterwards  received  his  present 
appointment  in  Brussels. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  a  circular  issued  early  this  year  to 
the  people  of  Brussels  : — 

“Royal  Museum  oe  Industry.— Lessons  on  Photography  in  1884. 

“Public  and  gratuitous  lessons  on  photography  will  be  given,  as  in 
previous  years,  at  the  Royal  Museum  of  Industry,  by  M.  Rommelaere, 
chemist  to  the  Museum.  They  will  commence  on  Thursday,  June  5th, 
1884,  at  half-past  three  o’clock,  and  will  be  continued  on  following 
Saturdays,  Mondays,  and  Thursdays,  at  the  same  hour. 

“As  for  practical  experiments  the  times  will  be  decided  hereafter,  in 
order  as  much  as  possible  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  majority  of  the 
listeners. 

“In  order  to  give  more  attention  to  the  numerous  discoveries  and  pro¬ 
cesses  brought  forward  of  late  years,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  has 
decided  that  the  number  of  lessons,  previously  fixed  at  twelve,  shall  be  in¬ 
creased  to  fifteen.  The  following  is  the  programme  : — 

“I.  History. — -Summary  of  the  different  processes  in  use. 

“  II.  Light.— Its  physical  and  chemical  properties. 

“III.  and  IV. — Photographic  apparatus.  The  optical  portions.  The 
enses.  The  camera  and  its  accessories. 

“V.,  VI.,  and  VII. — The  negative  process.  Wet  collodion.  Dry  pro¬ 
cesses  on  paper.  The  gelatino-bromide  process. 

“  VIII.,  IX.,  X.,  and  XI. — Positive  processes.  The  salts  of  silver. 
Enlargements.  Proofs  without  silver.  The  products :  their  preparation ; 
their  assay.  The  carbon  process. 

“XII.,  XIII.,  and  XIV. — Industrial  processes.  Photolithography. 
Heliotype.  Photo-engraving.  Enamels. 

“XV. — Scientific  applications  of  photography. 

“  An  important  collection  of  choice  instruments  gives  the  power  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  lessons  more  clear  by  experiments  and  demonstrations.  A  library, 
entirely  at  the  disposition  of  those  who  enter  their  names  for  the  lectures, 
consists  of  works  relating  to  photography,  and  of  prints  of  all  kinds 
obtained  by  the  different  processes. 

“It  may  be  stated,  in  relation  to  the  object  of  the  lectures  on  photo¬ 
graphy,  that  they  are  useful  to  all — as  much  to  those  who  desire  to  learn 
the  first  principles  as  to  operators  who  already  understand  the  manipu¬ 
lations  but  who  desire  to  learn  about  the  newest  inventions  and  the  latest 
improvements. 

“The  endeavour  will  be  made,  above  all,  to  popularise  by  explanations 
and  experiments  all  the  applications,  which  are  growing  every  day  more 
important  and  numerous,  of  photography  in  industry,  the  sciences,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  art. 

“The  necessary  augmentation  of  the  number  of  lectures  demands  that 
three  shall  be  delivered  per  week,  in  order  not  to  prolong  the  total  period 
given  to  this  subject,  as  well  as  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the 
listeners. 

“For  admission  to  this  course  of  lectures  on  photography  it  is  sufficient 
to  enter  one’s  name  at  the  house  of  the  Director  of  the  Royal  Museum  of 
Industry,  Place  du  Musee,  Brussels.” 

The  whole  establishment  having  been  formed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public,  individuals  among  the  latter  may,  under  certain  necessary 
restrictions,  make  use  of  the  chemical  and  photographic  laboratories  at 
the  Museum  to  carry  on  their  own  researches.  They  have  to  satisfy  the 
authorities  they  know  how  to  use  the  apparatus  they  wish  to  employ 
and  are  not  likely  to  injure  it.  They  have  to  pay  for  auy  damage  done, 
and  for  any  chemicals  or  other  materials  they  use.  In  some  cases 
where  the  individual  is  not  well  known  he  has  to  deposit  a  certain 
amount  of  money  as  security.  Some  of  the  instruments  are  of  great 
value.  The  microscope,  for  instance — a  magnificent  instrument  by 
Dallmeyer — cost  somewhere  about  £200. 

The  site  of  the  Museum  was  originally  a  small  lake,  which  was  filled 
up  in  1336  by  the  Seigneur  Devenvoorde  to  erect  a  mansion.  This 
building  was  subsequently  enlarged  and  became  the  residence  of  the 
governors  of  the  Low  Countries.  It  was  renovated  and  enlarged  in 
1731  by  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who  gave  it  its  present  aspect. 

The  Mus6e  de  V Industrie  was  reorganised  under  a  royal  edict,  dated 
April  7th,  1841,  in  consequence  of  its  previous  inadequacy  to  encourage 
scientific  research,  and  the  application  of  scientific  principles  to 
practical  purposes.  A  National  Library  existed  previously,  but  the 
library  of  the  present  Industrial  Museum  consists  solely  of  scientific 
and  artistic  books  which  may  be  consulted  by  day,  and  in  the  evening  up 
to  ten  o’clock.  It  resembles  the  English  Patent  Office  Library,  except 
that  the  latter  closes  at  four  o’clock,  and  is  inaccessible  to  the  industrial 
population  after  their  working  hours  are  over.  The  Brussels  Industrial 
Library  is  in  the  same  range  of  buildings  as  the  chief  National  Library. 
Gas  is  burnt  in  it,  in  which  it  differs  from  the  British  Museum  Library, 
warned  by  the  irreparable  loss  to  the  world,  due  to  the  destruction  of 
the  Alexandrian  and  other  libraries  by  fire.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  books  in  the  Industrial  Museum  at  Brussels  are  such  as,  for 
the  most  part,  can  be  at  any  time  easily  replaced.  The  building  is 
solidly  constructed  of  stone,  with  very  little  wood,  and  one  of  the  city 
fire  engine  stations  is  on  the  premises.  The  chief  National  Library  is 
not  in  the  same  wing  of  the  building.  When  the  Industrial  Museum 
was  reorganised  it  was  placed  under  the  control  of  a  permanent 
committee  of  ten  persons,  several  of  whom  were  large  manufacturers 
with  works  in  various  parts  of  Belgium  ;  in  1841  they  elected  as  their 
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director  by  the  Belgian  Government.  In  the  following  year  1H4  ? 
Industrial  Museum  began  the  publication  of  its  Bulletin',  which  lk 
along  been  ricli  in  information  in  relation  to  the  p'r 
arts  and  sciences.  Its  first  number  contains  th 
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The  “installation,”  as  it  is  called  here,  of 
teaching  of  photography  and  chemistry,  c 
theatres,  a  chemical  laboratory,  and  a  vari 
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whole  interior  of  the  adjacent  laboratory,  and  between  the  two  hit 
there  are  arrangements  for  carrying  off,  by  means  of  a  chimot  i, 
chemical  fumes  which  may  he  either  poisonous  or  objectiombi  I* 
one  wall  of  the  laboratory  are  also  a  variety  of  small  furnae. 
muffles,  with  arrangements  for  carrying  oft'  the  fumes  ;  the  u  * 
draught  of  air  in  the  chimneys  is  produced  by  burning  jets  of  ga  | 
this  laboratory  the  chairs  and  tables  only  are’  <4  wood  ;  cverytfchfl 
is  as  much  as  possible  of  brick,  iron,  or  stone,  to  avoid  danger  fr 
to  the  national  library  close  at  hand.  The  ceiling  is  of  stone, 
laboratory  contains  a  water  tank,  from  which  water  may  be  o! 
at  a  more  even  pressure  than  direct  from  the  mains.  There  are  h** 
pieces  of  apparatus  in  this  laboratory,  by  which  ninety  cubic  uti 
metres  of  water  may  be  boiled  in  three  miuutes  for  expcrimentaC 
poses,  by  means  only  of  the  single  (lame  of  a  Bunsen  burner.  Bg 
principle  of  construction  is  such  that  the  heat  of  the  ilame  <U 
tributed  over  a  large  surface  of  metal,  in  contact  on  the  otlu  Eli 
with  the  large  surface  of  a  small  quantity  of  water.  The  even  pr«n 
of  water  in  the  laboratory  is  used  when  desired  to  produce  a  cun  to 
air  to  urge  a  blowpipe  flame;  it  is  also  used  to  produce  an  ini;  fee 
vacuum  quickly.  'There  are  several  Sprengel  pumps  on  the  pren  *  - 
one  of  them  with  glass  joints,  to  give  a  good  vacuum  when  requi 
During  the  past  season  230  persous  attended  the  lectures 
Rommelaere  on  photography,  among  whom  were  eight  or  ten 
As  the  light  of  the  sun  falls  on  one  side  of  the  lecture  theatre  _ 
afternoon,  apparatus  is  sometimes  fixed  in  oue  of  the  windclti 
exhibit  experiments  with  the  solar  spectmm. 
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There  are  many  rooms  in  which  physical  and  other  appartfl 
J red  under  glass  cases.  There  is  plenty  of  electrical  apparatm® 


descriptions,  including  a  large  induction  coil  which  will  give  a  mi 


tin 


fifty  centimetres  long.  A  barograpli  and  a  thermograph  arc  also 
premises. 

An  instrument  for  exhibiting  to  a  public  audience  the  inetllli 
recording  meteorological  changes  by  photography  consists  of  a  pajia 
lamp,  the  light  of  which  is  collected  by  a  plano-convex  leu  mk 
sent  through  the  upper  part  of  a  barometer  or  thermometer  tufl  1 
leus  on  the  other  side  sends  the  image  of  part  of  the  tube  wiitli 
level  of  the  mercury  through  a  long  wooden  tube,  until  it  falls  iM  i 
photographic  screen  moved  by  clockwork,  which  thereby  registtithi 
changes  in  the  level  of  the  mercury  during  twenty-four  hourji  1 
gelatine  plate,  from  thirty  to  forty  centimetres  in  length,  is 
employed  to  register  the  indications.  The  total  length  of  theppa 
ratus  is  two  “and  a-half  metres. 

In  a  room  in  the  lower  part  of  the  building,  devoted  to  spe  Ben 
connected  with  the  iron  and  cotton  industries,  are  some  remadbl 
specimens  of  what  appear  to  be  pieces  of  sculpture  in  solid  storl4n 
are  in  reality  but  sheet  zinc  coated  with  oxide  of  zinc  and  silid*  o 
soda.  It  resists  the  action  of  the  weather  exceedingly  well ;  i  aed 
with  it  a  man  may  make  a  carved  stone  front  to  his  house  aiittli 
cost,  and  almost  carry  it  away  on  his  shoulders,  like  another  S;»n 
should  the  design  displease  him. 

The  valuable  Dallmeyer  microscope  already  mentioned  is  ut  <foi 
photomicroscopic  work,  and  arrangements  are  made  for  directi)  anc 
controlling  the  light  of  the  sun  upon  its  field  of  view.  In  th  ami 
room  is  a  superb  instrument  for  photo-spectroscopy,  made  by  jfter 
of  London.  It  contains  six  prisms  of  Iceland  spar,  that  sul  mci 
having  but  little  power  of  absorption  of  the  chemical  rays.  I  tone 
spar,  being  like  chalk  in  chemical  composition,  is  very  tende)  th< 
whole  instrument  is,  therefore,  kept  in  a  case  nearly  air-tight  to  jlted 
it  from  moisture  and  acid  gases  in  the  atmosphere.  The  prisms  sale 
be  difficult  to  clean  if  soiled,  so  M.  Rommelaere  gets  over  this  olr  tier 
by  not  attempting  to  clean  them  at  all.  A  portion  only  of  the  ne  is 
usually  removed  when  the  instrument  is  in  use,  the  remain  r  ol 
the  case  then  serving  to  partially  screen  the  instrument  and  the  e  oi 
the  observer  from  extraneous  light.  This  spectroscope  rests,  lie  an 
astronomical  telescope,  upon  a  stone  pillar.  Three  pieces  of  steel  vith 
highly-polished  hollows  at  the  top,  are  let  into  the  stone  lari 
the  three  feet  of  the  spectroscope  rest  in  these  polished  steel  cup.l,The 
spectroscope  is  thus  maintained  in  a  truly  firm  and  horizontal  po;  ion. 
It  gives  a  spectrum  about  a  yard  long,  such  is  the  amount  of  dispc  ion, 
and  shows  two  lines  between  the  two  sodium  lines.  The  fir  of 
the  chamber  in  which  this  spectroscope  stands  is  of  tiles,  oich 
rest  on  the  solid  ground. 

Photography  was  first  recognised  by  the  Belgian  Governim  i  i11 
1870,  when  M.  Rommelaere  received  his  present  appointment  TT‘ 
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i  s  c  lji  1 3 j r i  - : j:  drawing,  as  well  as  chemistry,  photography,  and 
:ics,  and  those  who  learn  mechanical  drawing  at  his  classes  usually 
in  appointments  in  works  as  soon  as  they  have  attained  proficiency. 
iecially  delicate  balances  are  employed  in  the  establishment.  Some 
em  are  so  delicate  that  they  have  to  be  protected  from  the  heating 
ts  of  light  when  in  use ;  also  from  the  heating  effects  of  an  adjacent 
bi  m  body  in  particular  positions  in  relation  to  the  weighing  ap- 
p;'tus.  M.  Rommelaere  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the  investiga- 
til  of  the  chemistry  and  properties  of  the  platinum  group  of  metals. 
A'ne  time  he  gave  great  attention  to  the  collodio-bromide  emulsion 
pi|  ess,  and  says  that  he  is  convinced  that  it  can  be  made  to  produce 
as!  pid  results  as  the  gelatine  process.  He  has  several  cleveloping- 
rclis  on  the  premises.  In  an  open  yard  is  apparatus  on  a  turn-table 
ro  iking  photographic  eopies  of  the  valuable  paintings  in  the  national 
30 lotion.  This  turn-table  is  at  the  back  of  a  large  case  with  glass 
fr|,  in  the  open  air,  containing  a  restored  gigantic  skeleton  of 
ir  uanodon,  which  seems  to  be  a  connecting  link  between  birds  and 
re  les.  It  carries  its  head  like  a  bird.  Brussels  has  the  only  skeletons 
of j  ese  as  yet  unearthed,  except  that  a  leg  bone,  or  some  other  bone 
of!  e  of  them,  is  in  London. 

,  Rommelaere  took  the  chief  part  in  founding  the  Belgian  Photo- 
giffaic  Association.  He  has  translated  into  French  one  of  Captain 
A  3y’s  works.  The  translation  is  published  in  Brussels  under  the  title 
of burs  de  Photographic. 

;  present  men’s  minds  in  Brussels  are  deeply  agitated  about  politics. 

Sunday  there  will  be  a  public  procession  here  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  arsons,  to  request  King  Leopold  II.  not  to  sign  the  nearly-passed 
lajfor  placing  the  public  schools  within  the  influence  of  the  clerical 

Of  i. 


H  CHAPTER  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  COLOURED 
IMAGES. 

I  w  redeem  the  promise  made  in  my  letter  (July  25th)  that  I  would 
aiyer  Mr.  W.  E.  Hebenham’s  queries  and  objections  to  a  com- 
m  ication  of  mine  which  appeared  in  the  May  number  of  the  Journal 
ojthe  Photographic  Society  partly  in  relatiou  to  coloured  images 
pi  uced  by  means  of  bromide  plates.  I  would  have  done  so  earlier 
tail  not  been  away  from  home. 

ir.  Debenham  (July  18th)  makes  it  appear  that  I  claimed  in  that 
le  r  that  I  had  originated  and  published  a  method  for  producing 
cured  images  upon  bromide  plates.  I  flattered  myself  that  I  had 
st:d  plainly  enough  what  I  could  prove  to  be  a  fact,  viz.,  that  it  was 
«(j‘Mr.  Wellington  who  first  produced  colours  on  bromide  plates.” 

,r.  Debenham’s  statement,  as  reported  at  a  technical  meeting  of 
tl] Society,  was  that  it  is  Mr.  Wellington  who  “first  produced 
(r(  published)  colours  on  bromide  plates.”  In  my  letter  to  the 
J&nal  of  the  Photographic  Society  I  simply  stated  that  this  was 
D(  so,  but  that  I,  among  others  (I  claimed  no  “special  early 
kiji’ledge  ”),  had  produced  various  colours  on  bromide  plates,  includ- 
ingelatino-bromide,  as  early  as  the  year  1877  (in  truth  1876),  and  that 
I  fid  bring  proof  of  the  correctness  of  my  statement.  I  laid  no  claim 
tcuiority  of  publication.  Mr.  Debenham  writes  (page  462,  July 
P):— “Mr.  Berkeley  refers  to  having  published  the  matter  some 
y<|3  earlier.”  I  challenge  Mr,  Debenham  to  quote  any  words  of 
®  !  to  that  effect.  I  confined  myself  to  writing  that  my  “  know- 
le  J  on  the  subject  dates  from  as  far  back  as  about  seven  years  ago.” 

it  Mr.  Debenham  is  apparently  detei’mined  to  place  me  in  as°un- 
ta  arable  a  light  as  possible  (“give  a  dog  a  bad  name,”  &c.),.  and  does 
a<  write  fairly ;  indeed,  his  unfairness  is  only  equalled  by  his  loose 
reing  of  my  letters.  I  did  not,  a3  Mr.  Debenham  writes,  “refer  to  a 
Pj'  h1  the  possession  of  Captain  Abney,  but  to  a  negative.  This 
™  Debenham  might  have  seen  on  reading  Captain  Abney’s  footnote 
(s  page  132,  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society,  where  the  latter 
Wes:— “It  was  a  negative  showing  a  group  of  oxen”).  Captain 
ey  is  in  error  ;  but  this  error  should  be  quite  unimportant.  This 
ai  J)ve  represented  a  single  cow.  I  have  stated  this  because  if  the 
?!  ^,lve,  should  be  still  in  existence,  and  it  should  be  necessary  to 
10  tify  it,  the  truth  on  this  point  might  be  important.  Captain  Abney 
^hus  : — “  The  sky  was  almost  crimson”  (ruby  or  claret-coloured 
led  it)  “by  transmitted  light.”  Your  readers  will  gather  that  it 
,v  something  rather  out  of  the  ordinary  way,  even  at  a  more  recent 
,  if  I  say  that  Captain  Abney,  after  a  public  exhibition  of  it  at  a 
(  uical  meeting,  thought  it  worth  while  to  ask  me  whether  he  might 
!  possession  of  it  as  an  example  of  colour  in  reduced  silver. 
unT’  ^  *8.  everyone  who  admires  “claret-coloured”  pictures, 
ther  positives  or  negatives  ;  and  as  for  myself,  since  I  was  inte¬ 
al  Pr°duction  of  negatives  by  various  means,  I  did  not 

w  fir  j  my  knowledge  to  the  making  of  coloured  positives, 

Jaer  desirable  or  not.  Let  me  here  say  that  I  consider  that  Mr. 
?  lngi°n  is  entitled  to  some  credit  in  departing  from  the  usual 
6  ve,  and  in  producing  upon  bromide  films  the  tints  Dr.  Eder  had 
Pjucecl  upon  chloride,  aud  upon  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  latter  for 
so  e  and  peculiar  treatment  of  the  chloride ;  also  in  publishing  his 
nod  of  so  doing.  [It  must  not  be  forgotten,  though  Mr.  Wellington 
o  quite  unacquainted  with  the  fact,  that  in  a  controversy  I  had 


with  Dr.  Eder  in  the  columns  of  the  Photographic  News  I  stated  that 
colours  could  be  produced  upon  bromide  films  equally  as  upon  chloride; 
and  Dr.  Eder  had  shown  how  to  produce  them  upon  chloride  plates. 
The  method  of  production,  therefore,  had  been  pretty  plainly  indi¬ 
cated — not  that  “iron  development”  is  necessary  to  obtain  brilliant 
colours,  since  “pyro.  development”  with  fine  bromide  films  in  the 
powdery  condition  will  also  give  rise  to  them.] 

Mr.  Debenham  touches  upon  other  points.  If  he  will  turn  to  volume 
xxiii.  of  this  Journal  he  will  find,  in  the  number  for  February  4th, 
1876,  page  58,  towards  the  end  of  a  letter  of  mine,  that  my  theory 
was  “  that  chloride  of  silver  has  less  sensitiveness  to  the  less  refran¬ 
gible  rays  than  the  bromide;”  and  “that  in  a  ‘well-lighted,’  open 
view  chloride  would  follow  close  upon  bromide  of  silver.”  On  other 
occasions,  too,  I  have  reiterated  my  opinion  that  chloride  is  parti¬ 
cularly  affected  by  the  more  refrangible  rays.  [See  also  the  last  para¬ 
graph  of  my  letter  referred  to.]  That  my  view  was  not  a  mistaken  one 
we  now  know ;  and  we  have  Captain  Abney  and  Dr.  Huggins  using 
chloride  in  preference  to  bromide  for  scientific  photography  where  a 
selective  sensitiveness  to  the  blue  is  particularly  desirable. 

No  doubt  I  modified  my  views  from  time  to  time,  as  most  experimen¬ 
talists  do,  if  they  are  worth  anything  ;  and  I  have  written  both  highly 
and  rather  disparagingly  of  silver  chloride  at  different  times.  The 
words  Mr.  Debenham  places  between  brackets  (page  463,  July  18th) 
make  it  appear  that  I  only  suggested  that  silver  chloride  would  be  more 
sensitive  than  bromide  “  when  a  proper  developer  was  discovered,” 
whilst  it  remained  for  Dr.  Eder  to  publish  any  practicable  method  of 
development.  *  If  Mr.  Debenham  really  infers  this  he  is  in  the  wrong, 
for  I  showed  that  silver  chloride  in  gelatine  could  be  satisfactorily  deve¬ 
loped  by  alkaline  pyrogallol.  I  also  showed  that  silver  chloride  in 
albumen  (albumenate  of  silver  was  present,  the  paper  being  sensi¬ 
tised  upon  a  bath  of  silver  nitrate  and  washed)  could  be  successfully 
developed  by  what  I  stated  was  the  “hydrosulphite  developer,” 
but  which  I  have  since  had  reason  to  believe  was  a  hydrosulphite  of 
soda  developer  with  sodic  hydrate  produced  by  means  of  metallic  zinc.+ 
The  method  of  making  and  developing  the  chloride  paper  (as  well  as 
bromide)  I  described.  It  was  very  simple  and  perfectly  successful 
from  a  photographic  point  of  view. 

As  regards  the  comparative  sensitiveness  of  silver  chloride  and  of 
silver  bromide  under  suitable  conditions :  it  may  be  said  that  this  still 
remains  a  moot  point.  There  are  arguments  and  facts  which  may  well 
lead  the  best  among  us  to  take  somewhat  “mixed”  views  on  the 
matter. 

Then,  as  regards  the  use  of  “excess  of  silver:”  Mr.  Debenham 
would  find,  if  he  took  the  necessary  pains,  that  I  have  written  both  for 
and  against  the  use  of  “excess  of  silver”  nitrate  in  gelatino-bromide. 
Even  that  point  still  seems  to  remain  moot,  if  we  accept  the  evidence 
of  recent  writings  on  the  subject.  The  fact  is  that  circumstances  alter 
cases  very  much,  and  the  same  thing  may  be  good  or  bad  under 
different  conditions.  Mr.  Debenham  may  like  to  make  it  appear  so, 
but  there  is  really  nothing  derogatory  to  myself  in  having  upheld  views 
which  are  not  at  the  present  time  generally  accepted.  It  may  be,  too, 
that  my  views,  quoted  by  him,  may  still  turn  out  correct;  it  may  be 
that  they  are  delusive  ;  but  at  the  time  my  words  were  penned  my  views 
were  as  far  advanced  as  those  of  any  other  writer  on  this  particular 
subject. 

Mr.  Debenham  would  do  well  not  to  try  to  pin  me  down  to  any 
writings  of  mine  of  several  years  ago  without  acquainting  himself  with 
whatever  I  have  more  recently  written  on  the  subject  in  hand,  but  at, 
perhaps,  almost  as  distant  a  date.  For  instance — whether  rightly  or 
wrongly  time  will  show — long  before  most  of  the  present  writers  had 
any  ideas  at  all  on  gelatino-bromide  work  I  publicly  condemned  the 
use  of  excess  of  silver  nitrate  in  making  gelatine  emulsion,  though  a 
method  involving  its  use  had  previously  been  worked  out  and  advocated 

*  Dr.  Eder’s  method  is  really  a  step  backwards  so  far  as  the  application  of  chloride 
to  camera  purposes  is  concerned. 

t  The  following  particulars  may  seem  out  of  place  ;  nevertheless  they  may  not  be 
amiss  :— Contrary  to  the  apparent  opinion  of  the  Editors  at  the  date  of  the  publication 
of  M.  L.  Sammann’s  method  (January,  1877),  bisulphite  of  soda  cannot  be  kept  in  the 
form  of  crystals  ;  and  solid  salts  that  may  be  purchased  as  “  bisulphite  are  in  reality, 
at  least  mainly,  the  “neutral”  sulphite.  It  decomposes  thus  : — 

2  SO,HNa  =  SO.,  Na,  +  OH,  +  SO,. 

Further  :  the  Editors  gave  directions  that  the  solution  of  bisulphite  should  be  made 
neutral  to  test  paper,  so  that  the  “  free  acid”(?)  should  be  eliminated.  Now,  to  make  a 
solution  neutral  to  test  paper  would  be  to  make  the  solution  mainly  composed  of  the 
“  neutral"  salt— not  entirely,  for  the  “  neutral”  salt  is  alkaline.  The  sulphites  at  the 
time  referred  to  were  not  familiar  to  me  ;  and,  as  is  too  commonly  the  case,  I  am 
afraid,  I  ordered  a  supply  both  of  “neutral”  and  “acid”  salts  from  a  well-known 
London  firm,  and  trusted  that  I  had  the  “  genuine  article.”  To  cut  a  long  story  short 
I  am  convinced  that  this  was  not  the  case.  The  action  of  metallic  zinc  upon  bisulphite 
is  presumably  as  follows  : — 

Sod.  bisulphite.  Zinc.  Zinoic  sulphite.  Sod.  sulphite.  Sod.  hydrosulp.  A\  ater. 

3  SO,  H  Na  +  •  Zn  =  Zn  SO,  +  Na,  SO,  +  SO,  H  Na  +  OH, 
zinc  sulphite  and  sodic  hydrosulphite  being  produced.  The  action  of  zinc  upon  the 
neutral  salt  is  thus  : — 

Sod.  sulphite.  Zinc.  Water.  Zincic  hydrate.  Sod.  hydrate.  Sod.  hydrosulp. 

SO,  Na,  +  Zn  +  2  OH,  =  Zn  (HO),  +  Na  HO  +  SO,  H  Na, 

sodic  and  zincic  hydrates  and  hydrosulphite  being  produced.  There  is  no  zincic  salt 
in  solution,  but  the  white  hydrate  adheres  to  the  metallic  zinc.  It  would  appear  that 
a  developer  made  by  the  latter  method  owes  its  energy  largely  to  the  presence  of  sodic 
hydrate,  and  that,  time  being  allowed  for  the  reaction  and  weight  for  weight,  the 
neutral  sulphite  would  produce  the  larger  quantity  of  hydrosulphite.  The  bisulphite, 
though,  is  far  the  more  soluble  in  water.  The  foregoing  will  explain  how  it  came  about 
that  the  developer  contained  sodic  hydrate. 
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by  me.  This  will  show  how  misleading  are  the  insinuations  of  Mr. 
Debenham  in  the  matter  he  somewhat  unnecessarily  introduces  into 
his  letter. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  go  through  the  whole  of  my  writings  during  a 
period  of  over  ten  years ;  but  sometimes,  when  turning  over  the  pages 
of  an  old  volume  of  the  Journal — or,  as  at  present,  having  to  look  up 
my  own  writings  therein — I  find  “ideas”  put  forward  by  me  which 
might,  perhaps,  even  be  tenned  “luminous.”  Thus,  I  just  notice  the 
following;  and  if  anyone  cares  to  turn  to  page  335  of  the  volume  for 
the  year  1875,  and  to  page  83  of  that  for  the  year  1876,  he  will  find 
that  I  indicated  the  use  of  decoction  of  cloves  for  preserving  gelatine 
emulsion,  and,  further,  was  the  first  to  use  and  to  publish  the  use  of 
chrome  alum  for  preventing  frilling.  At  the  latter  date  I  wrote  : — “  I 
believe  I  have  succeeded  by  a  method  not  before  published  in  this  con¬ 
nection  ;  ”  and  I  proceed  to  show  how  I  used  one  per  cent,  of  chrome 
alum  as  compared  with  gelatine,  and  to  state  the  result — prevention  of 
frilling  without  loss  of  sensitiveness.  How  much  chrome  alum  is  even 
still  used  in  the  preparation  of  plates  most  of  us  know ;  and  we  further 
know  how  many  at  one  time  stated  that  it  destroyed  sensitiveness. 
But  I  am  digressing.  My  object  has  been  to  try  to  illustrate  how  little 
many  of  us  are  aware  of  what  was  written  years  ago. 

While  I  am  now  writing  I  am  looking  up  what  I  have  written  upon 
the  production  of  colour  in  bromide  or  chloride  plates.  On  page  57  of 
the  volume  1876,  I  write  : — 

“I  have  found  some  difference  in  the  colour  of  negatives  produced  by 
bromide  and  chloride  of  silver  ;  the  latter  inclines  to  a  bluish-grey,  metallic 
colour,  while  the  former  is  warmer  in  colour.  It  is  exceedingly  likely  that 
under  different  conditions  of  development  a  change  of  colour  would  be 
apparent.  In  the  plate  I  shall  mention  further  down — that  developed  with 
the  smaller  quantity  of  soluble  chloride — the  reduced  silver  is  very  clear* 
and  metallic  ”  (steel-coloured). 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  showed  that  of  two  emulsions,  prepared  as 
similarly  as  possible  of  bromide  and  of  chloride  of  silver,  the  former 
gave  the  warmer  tone,  and  thus  rather  indicated — as  for  further  reasons 
I  held  out,  subsequently,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Eder — that  warmth  of  tone 
was  at  least  as  much  an  attribute  of  silver  bromide  as  of  silver  chloride. 
I  also  showed  that  reducing  the  amount  of  soluble  chloride  in  the  deve¬ 
loper  made  the  tone  colder — made  it  “very  clear  and  metallic.''1  My 
readers  will  know  that  Dr.  Eder  and  others  now  produce  warmer  tones 
by  increasing  the  quantity  of  restrain er. 

I  have  incontestably  shown  at  the  beginning  of  this  communication 
that  in  this  letter  to  which  Mr.  Debenham  takes  exception  I  laid 
no  claim  to  'publication  of  a  method  by  which  coloured  images  could  be 
produced.  I  had  merely  to  show  that  Mr.  Wellington  was  not  “  the 
first  to  produce  ”  various  bright  colours  on  bromide  plates.  However, 
there  is  no  reason  now  why  I  should  not  state  further  what  I  find  is  a 
fact,  viz.,  that  I  did  publish  the  method  by  which  such  results  could 
be  obtained  by  using  a  pyro.  and  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia 
developer,  such  as  had  (April  21st,  1876)  been  recommended  by  a 
writer  of  nom  de  plume  of  “  Franklin.  ”+  I  direct  Mr.  Debenham  to  the 
foot  of  page  203,  and  to  the  third  paragraph  of  another  letter  of  mine, 
page  250  (both  1876),  but  more  particularly  to  the  paragraph  at 
the  bottom  of  next  page  (251).  I  there  stated  that  “I  believe  that  the 
colour  of  these  negatives  is  much  more  determined  by  the  kind  of 
developer  used  than  by  the  process  of  their  preparation.”  (This  has 
reference  to  free  haloid  or  free  silver  nitrate  in  excess.  Fineness  of 
division,  I  stated,  did  influence  the  result.)  I  go  on: — “It  seems 
to  me  likely  that  the  red-brown  colour  is  not  caused  by  the  action  of 
silver  in  excess,  but  by  the  carbonate  developer  ;  for  the  hydrate  gives 
an  image  not  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  a  ‘  Kennett  ’  plate, 
except  by  its  density,”  &c.  The  plates  referred  to  were  those  which 
had  lately  been  introduced  independently  by  “  Franklin  ”  and  myself, 
and  prepared  with  excess  of  silver  nitrate.  (See  also  second  and 
twelfth  paragraphs  of  letter,  page  274. )  There  was  nothing,  therefore, 
to  prevent  anyone  from  producing  negatives  or  positives  of  varied 
tints,  either  with  ammonic  carbonate  or  ammonia,  or  with  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  both  of  these.  I  have  at  other  times  stated  the  colour  of  images 
obtained  by  other  developers  and  plates.  I  may  add  that  I  stated  my 
objection  to  the  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia— -that  it  induced  frilling 
on  the  plates  I  then  made. 

Mr.  Debenham  thinks  it  “  unaccountable  that  the  matter  was  not 
taken  up  and  made  much  of  at  the  time,  and  largely  employed  since.” 
Is  every  valuable  matter,  then,  “taken  up,”  even  at  the  present  time? 
Further :  does  not  Mr.  Debenham  know  that  at  the  time  to  which  I 
allude  “gelatine”  was  a  by-word  with  most  amateurs,  and  probably 
with  all  professional  photographers.  The  process  was  worked  at  only  by 
a  few  enthusiasts,  and  the  general  body  of  photographers,  who  might 
now  “largely  employ”  a  gelatine  process  for  positives,  had  not  then 
developed  their  first  negative  in  a  similar  material.  Old  readers  will  be 
aware  that  many  points  in  dry-plate  work  were  published  eight  or  ten 
years  ago  which  scarcely  received  passing  observation,  but  which,  had 
they  been  announced  at  the  present  time,  would  have  created  a 
“  sensation  ”  at  the  photographic  clubs  and  technical  meetings.  Even 
at  the  present  day  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  any  to  take  up  the  simply 
Instead  of  “clear,”  “  translucent”  would  have  been  the  more  correct  term. 

t  “Franklin”  stated  that  ammonia  carbonate  and  pyro.  gives  a  negative  of  a  light 
drab  colour  by  reflected  light,  and  of  a  rich  reddish-brown  by  transmitted  light. 


published  methods  of  another!  It  is  generally  necessary  to  fonk 
method  or  production  upon  a  community,  and  this  is  generally  t.u 
done  only  by  introducing  them  commercially.  Very  practical  di[. 
tions  for  producing  coloured  images  upon  bromised  collodion  plja 
have  been  published  by  a  variety  of  writers — among  them  M  ,• 
Russell,  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  and  Mr.  Win.  Brooks;  but  Jo 
sensation  has  been  created,  neither  has  “  the  matter  been  taken  i1 
or  “made  much  of.” 

I  do  not  think  that  any  good  end  would  be  served  by  going  uL 
deeply  into  my  writings,  though  among  these — which  are  very  v  L 
minous,  and  contain,  as  I  am  now  able  to  see,  many  valuable  suggest  3 
and  facts — may  be  found  further  reference  to  coloured  images.  ]h 
not  know  that  I  am  entitled  to  much  credit.  I  have  shown  i  t 
“Franklin”  produced  images  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature,  tin  { 
whether  he  produced  tints  as  brilliant  as  some  obtained  by  me  I  i 
uncertain.  I  have  only  intended  to  show  that  I  did  more  than  “  . 
duce  ”  coloured  images,  having  also  jniblished  eight  years  ago,  or  m 
the  method  by  which  others  might  have  done  the  same.  1  have  pro| 
more  than  I  originally  attempted  to  state.  Readers  of  the  present  ; 
may  now  have  some  conception  of  the  reason  1  had  for  objecting  to 
Eder’s  statements  that  colours  could  not  be  produced  by  silver  hron  e 
to  compare  with  those  to  be  obtained  by  iron  development  on  chin  e 
plates. 

But  here  is  another  “appalling”  letter!  May  I  hope  that  . 
Debenham  will  rest  satisfied  with  it  ?  Herbert  B.  Berkele' 

- + - 
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The  side  gallery  overlooking  the  Winter  Garden  was  filled  with  ecru 
covered  with  photographs,  while  the  walls  had  their  share  of  the  dispk 
Along  the  edge  of  the  balcony  overlooking  the  garden  was  a  \|y 
fine  show  of  negatives,  so  arranged  that  the  light  was  reflected  throlk 
them.  These  negatives  were  made  upon  Cramer  plates  and  were  ft 
various  studios,  but  most  of  them  were  Mr.  Cramer's  own  work.  Ty 
were  of  large  size  and  of  first-rate  quality.  Here  also  was  a  very  je 
display  of  transparencies  of  large  size  made  on  Mr.  Carbutt’s  spejd 
transparency  plates,  which  are  gelatino-albumen  ;  and  on  a  screei>t 
the  side  of  these  were  a  large  quantity  of  photo-mechanical  printsly 
Mr.  Gutekunst,  of  Philadelphia,  made  upon  Carbutt’s  strippiug  pink 
These  mechanical  prints  are  as  near  perfection  as  it  is  possibhio 
attain.  We  have  nothing  in  England  that  can  compare  with  thp, 
either  in  perfection  of  I’esult  or  cheapness  of  production.  In  this  gal  iy 
was  the  very  large  exhibit  of  the  President  of  the  Association,  r. 
Kent,  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  which  was  worthy  of  him  and  his  positic 
It  would  be  tedious  to  your  readers  if  I  were  to  enumerate  .all  , ! 
exhibitors  separately  ;  so  I  will  only  notice  those  which  had  s  je 
feature  of  general  interest  to  photographers.  One  exhibit  in  this  s .  e 
gallery  was  remarkable,  showing,  as  it  did,  that  the  results  were  le 
to  the  man  and  not  to  the  plates.  Mr.  Dixon,  of  Toronto,  Canada,  is 
the  exhibitor.  The  pictures  (views)  were  about  the  finest  in  the  Ei- 
bition,  and  were  all  equally  good.  The  plates  used  were  those  if 
two  English  and  two  American  makers.  Thus,  with  four  diffeiit 
kinds  of  plates,  Mr.  Dixon  had  produced  results  which  could  not  he 
been  more  uniform  if  they  had  been  taken  with  one  brand  of  pi  *. 
This  should  be  an  answer  to  those  objectors  who  say  that  the  introo 
tion  of  dry  plates  would  do  away  with  all  individuality  in  photograph 
There  were  not  many  exhibits  showing  special  rapidity  in  expos  p. 
Mr.  Armstrong,  of  Milwaukee,  had  some  very  quiet,  artistic  picti  k 
many  of  which  must  have  had  very  rapid  exposures.  They  e 
the  only  pictures  in  the  Exhibition  which  showed  any  atternp  it 
artistic  composition  of  figures  in  landscapes  taken  at  one  exposure,  Le 
Lone  Rock  by  the  Sea — a  male  figure  looking  over  the  water  —was  i  pt 
artistic  ;  and,  although  the  ripple  on  the  water  showed  that  the  ;* 
posure  was  of  the  shortest,  there  was  no  sign  of  under-exposure  in  e 
figure.  Another  was  Tired  of  Browsing — some  cows  on  a  hillock  o  p¬ 
looking  water,  one  of  the  cows  standing  on  the  top,  outlined  agakfc 
the  sky,  while  the  others  are  below  in  the  shadow;  yet  there  s 
nothing  harsh  in  the  outline  of  the  one  nor  want  of  detail  in  the  othiJ. 

Close  to  these  was  a  screen  which  deserved  more  than  a  pas  g 
notice.  It  is  covered  with  examples  of  the  platinum  process  of  v 
Willis.  This  process  has  found  a  great  deal  more  favour  in  Ame|a 
than  in  England,  and  is  almost  exclusively  used  as  a  basis  for  fim'skl 
work.  The  enlargements  exhibited  on  this  screen  by  Hoyt  and  Sieb'-'i 
of  New  York,  from  negatives  by  Sarony  and  others,  are  very  fine  ineb  l. 
They  are  made  in  the  solar  camera  and  by  electric  light.  The  pric  -3 
very  low — a  20  x  16,  mounted  upon  a  stretcher  covered  with  calico,  b<  g 
only  nine  shillings,  and  an  80  x  52  £5.  They  are  nice  to  work  u  n 
either  in  crayon  or  pastel,  as  there  is  no  gelatine  or  other  sizing  o 
make  the  working  uncertain  or  difficult.  I  was  surprised  to  find  a  ]>• 
cess  invented  in  England  and  little  used  there  so  well  established  h 
*  Concluded  from  page  540. 
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From  this  gallery  some  lxalf-dozen  stairs  take  us  into  the  picture  and 
;-galleries.  Facing  the  top  of  the  stairs  Mr.  Carbutt  had  a  number 
pictures  by  different  artists  upon  his  special  plates,  for  which  he 
ims  great  rapidity.  The  claim  would  appear  to  be  substantiated,  for 
•e  are  groups  of  cows  taken  by  an  amateur  ( Dr.  Howe,  of  Philadelphia) 
th  a  drop  shutter  ;  and  here,  also,  are  the  famous  pictures  of  the  bicy¬ 
st  coming  down  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington .  In  this  room  are 
3  largest  photographs  I  have  ever  seen.  When  in  England  I  thought 
-reat  deal  of  manipulating  24  x  20  plates,  but  here  are  three-quarter 
laths  on  plates  which  must  measure  fifty  inches  !  Mr.  Cramer  exhibits 
ne  fine  direct  large  pictures  ;  but  it  was  remarked  by  more  than  one 
it  his  negatives  showed  more  detail  than  the  prints  from  them.  In 
3  same  room  were  exhibited  Mr.  Guerin’s  pictures,  which  took  Mr. 
amer’s  first  prize.  I  am  not  aware  who  were  the  judges,  but  there 
re  many  knowing  looks  and  winks  when  it  was  explained  that  the 
de-maker  who  gave  the  prize  and  the  photographer  who  took  it  hailed 
m  the  same  town.  In  fact,  there  is  so  much  dissatisfaction  expressed 
this  connection  that  I  think  the  dry-plate  makers  will  not  offer  prizes 


other  year. 

raking  the  Exhibition  altogether  it  was  a  most  magnificent  display 
:ar  surpassing  anything  I  have  ever  seen  in  England.  It  was  con- 
cuous  for  the  great  number  of  large  direct  photographs,  which  would 
ve  gladdened  the  heart  of  the  late  Mr.  Crawshay.  But,  in  talking 
th  the  producers  of  these  large  pictures,  I  gather  that  they  do  not 
y  for  the  outlay  for  the  apparatus,  except  as  advertisements;  for 
sy  agree  that  the  public  would  rather  pay  fifty  dollars  for  an  enlarge- 
nt  finished  in  crayon  than  thirty  dollars  for  a  direct  photograph  the 
ne  size. 

This  Exhibition  has  decided  the  question  with  regard  to  dry  plates, 
nerica  has  been  years  behind  England  in  the  use  of  dry  plates,  and 
-y  few  photographers  have  discarded  the  wet  process  altogether;  but 
s  year,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  there  are  no  examples  of  wet  work 
libited  at  all.  And,  as  it  is  universally  admitted  that  this  Exhibi- 
n  was  better  than  any  before,  it  must  prove  to  the  most  sceptical 
it  dry  plates  can  be  made  to  produce  results  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
3  wet  process. 

While  all  agree  that  the  Exhibition  portion  of  the  Convention  was  a 
lided  success,  it  is  also  equally  well  agreed  that  the  Convention,  as 
convention,  was  a  total  failure.  Photographers  who  had  travelled 
adreds  of  miles  to  hear  discussions  and  papers  upon  photography 
ve  little  patience  with  the  way  the  time  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
ltion  was  wasted  by  squabbles  over  the  election  of  officers,  &c.  This 
ling  of  dissatisfaction  found  vent  in  two  meetings  which  were  held  at 
Palace  Hotel  on  the  evenings  of  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  July  30th 
1  31st,  at  which  it  was  decided  to  have  a  meeting  in  the  Music  Hall 
morning  of  Friday,  August  1st,  to  discuss  matters  photographic  al- 
ugh  tliefonvention  had  been  formally  adjourned  till  next  year  at  Buffalo. 
3ordingly,  at  eleven  a.m.  a  bell  was  rung  all  over  the  building,  and 
meetin  ;  called  to  the  platform  under  the  skylight.  Here  it  was 
n  that  the  President  and  one  or  two  others  were  pulling  about  back- 
uuds,  cameras,  and  accessories,  and  some  hundreds  of  photographers 
l  their  wives  sat  and  watched  for  something  of  interest  or  instruc- 
«n  to  occur.  The  first  thing  that  did  turn  up  was  a  camera  stand, 
i  setting  a  24  x  20  camera  with  a  very  large  lens  and  smashing  the 
1  nt  of  the  camera.  After  this  mishap  there  was  more  pulling  about 
backgrounds/screens,  and  cameras.  A  gentleman  was  seated  before 
i  of  the  backgrounds  and  a  great  deal  of  pulling  about  of  all  kinds 
apparatus  ensued,  the  only  effect  of  which  appeared  to  be  that  all 
;  gentlemen  on  the  platform  got  “mixed,”  and  the  sitter  seemed 
’  y  miserable. 

H  last,  after  nearly  an  hour  of  this,  watched  with  great  patience  by 

I  large  gathering  of  photographers,  Mr.  Kent  came  to  the  front  of 
t  platform  and  said  “It  was  intended  to  give  a  demonstration  of 
t  ing  a  large  picture  this  morning ;  but  I  find  that  there  are  no  lenses 

I I  will  suit  the  camera-boxes.  We  have  no  slides  that  will  fit  the 
( leras,  and  no  plates  that  will  fit  the  slides;  so  we  must  give  it  up.” 
j  er  this  humiliating  confession  the  audience  quietly  dispersed  ;  and 
t'3  was  the  only  attempt  made  at  the  Convention  to  give  a  practical 
( oonstration  of  anything  photographic  except  those  of  a  purely  business 
(  racter,  such  as  the  dark-room  demonstrations  of  the  various  dry- 
1  te  makers  and  Mr.  Seavey’s  illustrations  of  the  use  of  his  backgrounds 
‘  l  accessories  in  posing  the  sitter. 

Jr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  of  London,  was  a  visitor  at  the  Convention, 
Ling  arrived  from  England  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
-aociation  at  Montreal.  He  must  have  been  gratified  at  the  reception 
1  received,  and  it  was  most  amusing  to  see  how  the  dry-plate  makers 
{  round  him — like  “flies  round  a  honey  pot” — comparing  notes  and 
t  ing  to  get  “points,”  as  they  say  here.  It  is  a  proof  how  widespread 
1  the  circulation  of  Thk  British  Journal  of  Photography  that 
tre  did  not  appear  to  be  many  of  the  photographers  present  who  had 
task  who  Mi\  A.  L.  Henderson  was.  It  must  have  been  very  trying 
Hue  patience  of  Mrs.  Henderson  to  have  to  wait  at  almost  every  step, 
'  Jg  one  or  other  of  his  American  admirers  stopped  her  husband  and 
him  engaged  in  animated  conversation  upon  topics  photographic, 
h  the  routine  business  I  will  say  nothing.  You  have  had  the 
'  ails  and  papers  in  due  course.  I  will  only  add  that  the  President 
1  the  next  twelve  months  is  Mr.  Landy — a  photographer  of  well- 


known  excellence  in  Cincinnatti.  His  work  exhibited  at  this  Conven¬ 
tion  was  of  very  high  quality,  and  his  large  direct  pictures  were,  in  my 
opinion,  the  best  in  the  whole  collection.  The  place  of  meeting  for  1885 
is  to  be  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

English  photo. -aeronauts  will  have  to  look  to  their  laurels.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  take  a  maplike  view  of  any  place  that  the  wind  in  its 
caprice  may  blow  you  to,  but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  pack  up 
camera  and  plates,  take  your  seat  on  the  deck  of  the  “helical”  balloon, 
be  steered  where  you  will,  take  snap  “shots”  at  whatever  you  like, 
and  return  in  time  for  afternoon  tea,  being  deposited,  if  you  please,  at 
your  own  dressing-room  window.  Such,  in  effect,  is  promised,  or,  rather, 
stated  to  have  actually  taken  place.  The  Aeronautical  Society  of  France 
having  from  their  own  grounds  started  their  aerial  car,  its  occupants 
took  a  sail  of  a  couple  of  miles  to  windward  and  returned  in  five  minutes 
by  means  of  the  simple  expedient  of  turning  the  rudder.  So  far  the 
French  account.  The  advantages  of  this  new  plan  of  aerial  locomotion 
will  be  considerable  to  photographers.  When  the  express  service  is 
thoroughly  established  it  will  be  so  easy  to  take  a  balloon  to  any  point 
and  avoid  all  that  careful  packing  which  occupies  such  time  when  pre¬ 
paring  for  a  long  railway  or  road  journey.  But  more  than  this  :  a  single 
lens  will  suffice  for  the  balloonist  who  “goes  in”  for  maps  of  the 
country.  He  need  no  longer  hesitate  as  to  taking  a  battery  of  lenses, 
for  he  can  get  the  exact  range  of  view  with  one  lens  only  by  altering 
his  altitude,  free  from  fear  of  losing  his  view  by  the  balloon’s  shift¬ 
ing.  But,  perhaps,  I  am  getting  on  too  fast.  The  balloon  is  stated 
to  be  able  to  go  where  it  likes;  but  we  do  not  hear  if  it  can  stay 
when  it  gets  there — an  important  consideration. 

Another  point  exercises  my  mind  in  the  matter.  Am  I  to  believe  it 
all?  The  French  papers  are  full  of  it,  and  details  are  promised — a  few 
weeks  after  the  event — but  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  a  few  paragraphs 
are  all  that  the  papers  devote  to  the  subject,  and  they  are  not  of  a* 
very  sanguine  cast.  Even  our  good  friend,  the  editor  of  the  English 
Mechanic,  who  always  allows  plenty  of  room  to  aerostation  projects, 
gives  a  very  guarded  paragraph  only,  and  refrains  from  saying  more 
till  he  obtains  further  details.  “  We  shall  see  what  we  shall  see.” 

Many  photographers  remember  the  surprise  caused  some  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  years  ago  by  the  discovery  of  a  small  acarus 
actively  enjoying  itself  and  living  heartily  in  nitrate  of  silver, 
the  luscious  crystals  being  evidently  to  its  taste.  One  is  thus 
prepared  to  receive  with  equanimity  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Sutton 
the  other  day  of  an  inroad  of  black  beetles  upon  his  gelatine  films,  a  whole 
batch  having  been  ruined  by  tbe  argentous  proclivities  of  these  affec¬ 
tionate  creatures,  who,  not  content  with  the  near  presence  of  their 
benefactors,  even  carry  their  fondness  so  far  as  to  follow  them  in  the 
amusements  of  their  leisure.  There  is  more  in  a  black  beetle  than  meets 
1  the  eye.  But  even  the  actual  presence  of  a  cockroach  in  a  store  of  plates 
would  be  preferred  by  most  photographers  to  the  mere  inspection  by  “  a 
young  lady  in  the  next  room,”  be  she  ever  so  pretty,  of  the  contents  of 
the  dark  slides  to  see  the  “  pictures  that  had  been  taken,”  such  having 
been  the  experience  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  St.  Helens  Photographic 
Society  on  a  recent  photographic  expedition  in  Lymm.  The  experience 
much  reminds  one  of  the  latest  photographic  story  in  the  Detroit  Free 
Pi  •ess.  An  amateur  came  to  his  mentor  for  an  explanation  of  the  faults 
of  liis  plates,  and,  after  a  long  series  of  questions  and  answers,  the 
latter  all  tending  to  show  that  everything  was  right — “How  did  you 
know  they  were  spoiled  ?”  said  the  teacher.  “  Oh !  Mrs.  Butterwick  was 
here,  and  she  wanted  so  much  to  see  how  the  baby  took,  and  I  opened 
tbe  cases,  and  there  was  not  a  sign  of  a  picture  on  any  of  the  plates  !” 

By-the-bye,  as  there  seems  some  talk  about  the  “  gradual  change  ” 
of  the  “half-plate  ”  size  from  the  old  x  4£,  I  looked  into  an  antique 
catalogue  a  quarter  of  a  century  old,  and  tbe  only  size  I  saw  approach¬ 
ing  tbe  lialf-plate  was  6|  x  4J.  I  am  sure  that  “half”  of  the  old 
Daguerre  size  (16  x  22  centimetres),  which  I  saw  in  a  catalogue  dated 
1843,  is  nearer  the  modern  half-plate  than  it  is  to  Gi  x  4|.  Somebody 
has  blundered. 

The  public  would  like  to  know  something  more  about  the  vandalistic 
structure  in  Trafalgar-square.  I  have  seen  dog-kennels,  or  even  tbe 
abodes  of  tbe  more  humble  quadruped  abhorred  of  Mahomedans,  built  far 
more  in  accordance  with  artistic  propriety  than  this  latest  addition  to 
the  National  Gallery.  Who  erected  the  affair  ?  Government  or  a 
private  speculator  ?  W ill  the  copies  taken  therein  possess  any  copyright  ? 
Why,  if  the  pictures  were  to  be  photographed,  was  there  not  public 
notice?  I  think  I  know  several  photographers  who  might  have  been 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  photograph  if  they  only  had  been  aware  of 
the  power  to  have  a  studio  handy  ;  and  such  a  studio  !  I  thirst  for  in¬ 
formation  !  I  do  hope  someone  will  be  able  to  allay  my  thirst. 

That  was  shabby  treatment  which  the  County  Court  judge  was 
I  reluctantly  compelled  to  mete  out  to  the  Liverpool  photographer  the 
I  other  day.  He  had  made  an  excellent  enlargement  from  a  poor 
j  photograph  ;  but,  through  some  such  promise  having  been  made  when  the 
!  commission  was  given  that  the  picture  need  not  be  kept  if  not  liked,  the 
purchaser  exercised  his  caprice  and  did  not  “  like  it,”  and  so  got  out  of 
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payment.  His  Honour,  however,  did  not  fail  to  tell  him  what  he  thought 
of  his  conduct.  I  should  like  this  judge  to  have  a  few  more  photo¬ 
graphic  cases  to  adjudicate  upon.  A  County  Court  judge  is  supposed 
to  see  more  of  the  seamy  side  of  human  nature  than  most  people  ;  but 
if  a  few  leading  photographex-s  cared  to  bring  before  him  some  of  the 
cases  where  they  were  victimised  by  persons  whose  dress  and  appear¬ 
ance  would  suggest  ladies  and  gentlemen,  he  would  have  his  eyes 
opened  to  little  meannesses  and  deceit  which  even  his  experience  could 
not  parallel.  Many  sitters  seem  to  think  that  a  photographer’s  studio 
is  like  a  lottery  or  a  boot  and  shoe  shop  ;  the  photographer  to  spend  all 
his  time  and  trouble,  do  his  work  well,  and  still  take  his  chance  of 
being  paid  nothing  if  the  caprice  of  the  sitter  should  lead  her  to  say 
she  “does  not  like  it,”  and  returns  the  photograph  as  though  it  were  a 
pair  of  boots  that  did  not  fit,  or,  more  properly,  whose  “  cut  ”  was  not 
liked.  Professional  photographers  will  have  to  bestir  themselves  yet, 
or  the  public  will  get  the  whip-hand  of  them  and  command  their  own 
terms.  Tht  next  move  will  be  to  go  the  rounds  of  the  photographers, 
receive  proofs,  pick  the  one  most  liked,  and  decline  to  pay  for  the  rest. 

Free  Lance. 


WHERE  TO  GO  WITH  THE  CAMERA. 


[It  is  hoped  that  this  series  of  articles  will  be  continued  at  regular  and  frequent  in¬ 
tervals  during  the  vacation  months,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  contributions  to 
the  series  from  any  friends  able  to  treat  of  new  and  interesting  ground. 

WINCHESTER,  PORTSMOUTH,  AND  BOURNEMOUTH. 
Starting  from  Waterloo  last  year,  about  this  time,  for  Wiuchestei’, 
Portsmouth,  and  Bournemouth,  with  a  half-plate  camera  and  a  com¬ 
panion  of  good  conversational  powers,  a  fortnight  was  most  pleasurably 
passed.  Arrived  at  Winchester  station,  the  omnibus  quickly  deposited 
us  and  baggage  at  the  Black  Swan  Hotel,  situated  in  the  Iiigh-street 
and  close  to  the  George  Hotel — a  more  pretentious  house.  A  walk 
round  the  city  and  through  the  cathedral  satisfied  us  that  iu  two  fine 
days  we  shtrald  capture  all  that  pleased  our  fancy. 

Before  going  further  let  me  recommend  all  brother  camera  men  to  see 
Mr.  Savage’s  studio,  situated  a  little  outside  the  city.  A  drawing  of 
the  angle  of  his  garden  wall  appeared  in  the  Almanac  some  years  ago. 
The  studio,  which  communicates  with  the  house,  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  a  well-kept  lawn.  Upon  entering  the  residence,  and  in  the  porch,  is 
observed  a  German  motto  bidding  you  welcome.  After  your  visit  to 
the  studio  is  over,  you  are  conducted  out  by  another  door,  and  this  time 
the  motto  wishes  you  good  luck— or  good-bye. 

The  exterior  of  the  cathedral,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  photographically 
disappointing  ;  still  there  are  a  number  of  interesting  “bits”  in  and 
about  the  cathedral  and  college  yards  (they  run  one  into  another)  — 
curious  archways,  old  and  mouldering,  partly  covered  with  vegetation. 

The  City  Cross  dates  from  the  time  of  Henry  VI.,  and  contains 
several  figures.  Amongst  the  chief  are  Wxlliam  of  Wykebam,  King 
Alfred,  &c.,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  other  saints.  If  the  cross  be 
photographed  with  a  wide-angle  lens  the  modem  building  now  occupied 
by  Mr.  Tanner,  bookseller,  can  be  avoided,  and  an  old-fashioned  gable- 
ended  house  comes  in  as  a  background. 

The  Guildhall— a  most  handsome  building — would  do  credit  to  a 
larger  and  more  important  town.  The  front  is  well  worth  a  plate. 
It  is  lower  down  the  High-street  than  the  cross.  Proceeding 
across  the  river,  the  bridge  weir  next  claims  attention.  Then  passing- 
on  up  the  hill  or  cliff,  if  fine,  a  good  view  of  the  city  can  be  obtained, 
taking  care  to  get  in.  some  object  close  on  the  foreground,  if  only  the 
stile  and  hedge.  Hyde  Abbey,  through  Jewry-street,  is  but  a  ruin, 
partly  used  as  a  farmyard.  One  of  the  heads  on  an  arched  gateway 
represents  King  Alfred. 

St.  Cross  Hospital  is  worth  a  visit  and  one  or  two  plates,  especially 
if  some  of  the  brethren  of  St.  Cross,  in  their  black  cloaks  with  a  silver 
cross,  and  the  brethren  of  Noble  Poverty,  in  red  cloaks  and  cardinals’ 
hats  worked  thereon,  can  be  secured  also.  This  is  the  place  mentioned 
by  Dickens  as  “  cakes  and  ale,”  each  traveller  being  presented  with  a 
horn  of  ale  and  a  cake  with  a  cross  upon  it.  Beaufort’s  Tower  in  the 
quadrangle,  taking  in  the  sun-dial  pedestal,  makes  one  good  picture. 

Winchester  Castle  forms  another  subject ;  but,  alas  !  the  great  hall 
only  remains  of  the  old  castle.  Oliver  Cromwell  had  been  here,  and, 
as  usual,  blew  up  the  place.  Here  they  show  the  “  round  table”  of 
King  Arthur. 

Hursley  churchyard  contains  the  hallowed  remains  of  John  Keble, 
author  of  The  Christian  Year,  The  stained  glass  windows  are  said  to 
have  been  given  out  of  the  profits  of  the  book.  Merdon  Castle  is  close 

by — a  small  ruin. 

There  is  one  old  gateway  in  the  city  still  remaining.  You  pass 
under  it  going  to  Mr.  Savage’s  studio,  and  I  was  told  there  is  a  fine 
early  Norman  gateway  at  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  brought  from 
some  ruins  near  the  cathedral.  Doubtless,  the  visitor  will  find  or  hear 
of  other  places  of  interest. 

I  may  mention  that  at  most  of  the  hotels  in  the  country,  “  boots  ”  or 
the  landlord  will  find  a  man  who  knows  all  over  the  city  at  one  shilling 
the  first  hour  and  sixpence  an  hour  afterwards,  or  four  and  sixpence  the 
day.  He  will  also  carry  anything  without  extra  charge.  It  is  difficult 
to  obtain  permission  to  photograph  in  the  interior  of  the  cathedral,  and 


even  with  dry  plates  considerable  time  is  consumed;  so  it  is  best  I 
purchase  these  pictures  from  the  local  statiouexs,  who  keep  an  excelh 
collection  of  photographs. 

To  Portsmouth  the  railway  passed  by  Havant  and  thence  tkrou 
the  line  of  fortifications  that  surround  Portsmouth.  It  was  exceedim 
wet  when  we  were  there,  and  photography  was  not  attempted  ;  1 
sufficient  was  seen  to  show  that  a  batch  of  interesting  pictures  uur 
be  secured.  Book  to  the  town  station,  and  if  possessed  of  more  luggyl 
than  will  go  on  the  tram,  take  a  cab  to  the  George  Hotel,  High  stiv 
Trams  pass  the  station  every  few  minutes— fare  twopence  to  any  p 
of  Portsmouth,  Landport,  Portsea,  or  Southsea ;  and  if  the  ti 
does  not  go  sufficiently  far,  or  not  iu  your  direction,  at  Cambri< 
junction  yon  can  change  and  go  on  with  the  same  twopenny  ticll 
another  mile  or  so.  Few  of  the  trams  have  any  “  upstairs.” 

In  Portsmouth  harbour  are  to  be  seen  and  visited  Nelson’s  H 
the  “  Victory,”  also  two  other  gallant  ships — the  “  Wellingto 
and  the  “  St.  Vincent.”  The  George  Hotel  is  interesting,  as  in  r. 
No.  15  Nelson  slept  the  night  before  departing  for  his  last  and  (i 
victory.  Captain  Marryatt  has  iriade  us  familiar  with  Portsmoul 
and  at  the  Keppel’s  Head — so  called  after  Admiral  Keppel-  situa 
on  the  Common  Hard,  we  find  the  house  so  well  known  to  midsh 
men,  who  call  it  “The  Nut” — slang  for  “head.”  The  dockyard 
worth  a  visit;  but  I  am  afraid  no  photographing  would  be  allowed. 

The  floating  bridge  is  -worth  a  plate,  either  to  make  a  foregroi 
for  the  harbour,  with  the  “Victory”  in  the  distance,  or  by  its< 
When  I  passed  over  it  there  were  in  addition  about  a  hundi 
passengers,  ten  carriages  with  horses,  small  trucks,  &c.  ;  fare  eitlu  , 
halfpenny  or  a  penny. 

If  catching  a  few  yachts,  yawls,  fishing  smacks,  or  steamboats  k 
desired,  Southsea  pier  is  the  place  par  excellence ,  and  for  a  trifling  st* 
oue  may  get  aboard  some  of  the  larger  craft  and  go  out  towards  Sj . 
head  or  down  the  Solent;  or  you  may  take  the  steamer  to  the  Isle): 
Wight.  From  Southsea  pier,  however,  can  be  obtained  pictures  „ 
day  long,  forming  food  for  the  camera  ;  also  a  good  view  of  the  bea^ 
with  a  portion  of  the  pier  as  foreground.  Here  can  be  watched  1 
landing  and  departure  of  the  steamers  for  Ryde,  Cowes,  and  ot) 
places  ;  and  sometimes  the  Channel  fleet  is  anchored  off  Spithead.  i 
concert  is  given  on  the  pier  most  evenings  by  a  military  band. 

From  a  few  notes,  taken  as  a  guide  for  future  work,  I  find — “'IV; 
tram  for  Gosport  and  Brockhurst.  At  the  latter  place  note  the  win 
mill;  this,  with  a  glimpse  of  the  shipping  in  the  harbour,  can  be  se< 
the  tall  spars  standing  up  well  against  the  sky.  Also  notice  th 
curious  trees  in  front  of  an  old  cottage,  and  some  old  fortifications,  nj 
overgrown  with  grass,  but  converted  into  dwellings — the  chimneys  a 
the  sti'eets  all  on  one  level.  ” 

There  is  an  interesting  bit  of  wall  at  the  end  of  High-street  a. 
close  to  Victoria  Pier;  it  commemorates  the  landing  of  Charles  1 
and  forms  a  wind  screen  at  the  same  time.  The  Mitre  Hotel  is  an  ol 
fashioned,  gabled  house  worth  a  plate,  and  the  church  behind  it, 
Thomas’s,  covered  with  ivy,  but  difficult  to  photograph. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  so  little  about  Portsmouth,  but  I  have  indica  . 
what  a  great  deal  of  work  there  is  to  be  done  there.  Several  obelis , 
in  memox-y  of  fallen  comrades,  are  scattered  about  the  place,  and  theL 
when  with  a  pile  of  cannon,  make  effective  pictures;  but  do  )b 
introduce  figures  into  these  subjects. 

Should  the  visitor  run  over  to  the  island,  at  Ryde,  the  Royal  K  b 
Hotel  will  be  found  near  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes’s  royal  studio.*  To  this  1 1 
I  remember  a  splendid  salmon  steak  I  had  for  breakfast  at  that  hot* 

From  Portsmouth  there  are  two  ways  of  going  to  Bournemouth—  r 
water  to  Southampton,  or  by  rail  to  Basingstoke,  through  Southamp  I 
West  and  the  New  Forest.  A  visit  to  Southampton  will  please;  a  , 
if  this  be  decided  upon,  book  to  the  Dock  station.  The  Dolphin  r 
Crown  Hotels  are  both  good.  The  Bar-gate  is  a  very  old  gateway  s  1 
spanning  the  principal  street,  and  the  town  is  divided  as  “Above  B  ’ 
and  “Belov/  Bar.”  A  tram  runs  under  it.  Southampton  docks  3 
poor,  and  the  town  looks  empty  since  the  P.  and  O.  boats  have  cea  l 
to  call  there.  I  am  told  the  harbour  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  in  p 
world,  but  it  is  not  used  to  any  extent.  The  city  walls  are  worth  not  . 
They  are  found  to  the  left  of  the  High-street  coming  from  the  docks, ;  1 
lead  to  Southampton  West  station,  whence  we  start  for  Bournemoui 

I  might  here  mention  that  about  a  station  before  coming  to  Son  - 
ampton  there  is  a  farm  cottage,  with  an  old  water-wheel,  and  sevel 
rural  “bits ”  might  be  easily  picked  up  there.  J 

To  resume  :  after  leaving  Southampton  West  we  soon  reach  the  N' 
Forest  of  Hampshire;  but  the  only  place  that  calls  for  notice  is  Ly r 
hurst  road,  with  its  pretty  hotel — -a  celebrated  place  for  newly-marrj 
couples  to  spend  their  honeymoon.  Ringwood,  Lymington,  ;  1 
Christchurch  are  passed  on  the  way  ;  and  shortly  afterwards  the  trji 
steams  into  Bournemouth  East  station,  the  ’bus  takes  you  to  3 
Pembroke  Anns  Hotel — the  headquarters  of  the  Cyclist  Club.  _  Whel 
was  there  a  new  hotel  was  being  built  at  the  Firs  Glen,  and  this  will3 
much  more  central.  The  Branscombe  Hotel,  a  temperance  house,  I (1 
also  recommend;  here  will  be  found  a  table  d’hdte.  Bournemouth 
known  as  the  “ever  green  valley  of  the  south.”  Archer  Clarke 
( To  be  continued. ) 

*  Since  this  was  written  I  deeply  regret  to  hear  of  the  decease  of  this  cstim; 3 
gentleman. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

;  XHe  Recovery  of  Emulsion  Residues.-— Photography  in  Public 
Libraries  and  Museums.— -Actinic  Action  of  Light  in  Deep  Sea 

Legions. 

eu tenant  David  and  Herr  Scolik  have  presented  a  report  to  the 
otographic  Society  of  Vienna,  in  which  they  give  the  result  of  their 
perimenfcs  on  the  recovery  of  silver  from  gelatine  residues  and  the 
tli  used  for  fixing  gelatine  plates,  &c.  This  report  is  substantially  an 
tract  from  Photography  With  GelaiiVto-Brdmide  df  Silver — a  work 
iich  these  gentlemen  have  at  present  in  the  press  : — 

‘As  in  the  case  of  all  Other  photographic  silver  processes,  in  working  the 
.atine  emulsion  process  one  should  never  lose  sight  Of  the  recovery  of 
ver  from  waste  and  residues.  In  the  cloths  Used  for  pressing,  the  canvas 
gs,  the  empty  cooking  vessels,  glass  beakers  and  filters,  there  is  more 
ver  than  in  the  paper  filters  and  substrata  that  used  to  be  so  carefully 
letted  in  the  wet  process.  The  developer  and  washing  water,  bit  the 
itrary-,  Unlike  the  wet  collodion  process,  contain  no  silver  at  all,  while 
:■  greater  part  of  the  silver  used  for  the  plates  is  to  be  found  in  the  fixing 
th.  Indeed,  according  to  Professor  Eder’s  computation,  they  contain 
an  seventy-four  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  all  the  silver  used,  only  from 
teen  to  twenty  per  cent,  being  actually  used  in  the  formation  of  the 
agfe.  We  have  found  the  recovery  of  this  residue  simplified  and  facili- 
,rd  by  the  following  procedure  : — We  collect  all  the  fixing  baths  of  both 
t alive  and  positive  process  in  a  large  cask.  All  the  other  residues, 
isisting  of  spoilt  emulsions,  filters,  cloths,  bottles,  and  also  the  films  of 
/  plates  that  have  become  useless,  we  treat  with  hot  water,  in  which  the 
atine  that  contains  the  bromide  of  silver  is  easily  dissolved.  This 
ution  we  throw  into  the  cask  beside  the  old  fixing  baths,  by  which  the 
ver  compound  is  dissolved  out,  and  the  gelatine,  being  so  extremely 
uted,  can  no  longer  stiffen.  We  then  place  some  brightl y-scoured 
ips  of  zinc  in  the  cask  and  leave  them  for  a  few  days,  at  the  end  of 
tich  time  the  silver  is  precipitated  from  the  solution ;  the  clear, 
nr nish  fluid  above  it  may  be  poured  off  and  the  silver  precipitate  left 
find  treated  with  hot  water  to  remove  any  particles  df  gelatine  that  may 
11  remain.  The  precipitate  is  then  collected  upon  a  filter  paper  and 
led.  It  Is  as  well  also,  before  washing  and  drying  the  precipitate,  to 
sat  it  with  a  little  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (1  :  10)  in  order  to  remove  any 
rticles  of  zinc  that  may  have  got  mixed  up  with  it.  A  greater  return 
11  be  .obtained  if  one,  undeterred  by  the  horrible  smell,  add  some  solution 
liver  of  sulphur  or  ammonia  sulphide,  to  the  contents  of  the  cask,  a  black 
icipitate  of  sulphide  of  silver  being  produced.  This  is  allowed  to  settle, 
collected,  and  washed  as  soon  as  the  baths  become  ferruginous  with 
ute  (1  :  10)  hydrochloric  acid ;  then  washed  with  water  and  afterwards 
sited.  The  drawback  to  this  process  is  that  the  sulphide  of  silver  has  to 
smelted.  Smaller  quantities  of  fixing  baths  and  residues  may  be  heated 
thold  ferrous  oxalate  developers;  these  reduce  the  silver  compounds  and 
'e  the  silver  as  metallic  silver  at  once,  which  may,  though,  of  course, 
ly  after  careful  washing,  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid.” 

According  to  the  Moniteur  a  photographic  studio  has  been  erected  at 
3  top  of  the  National  Library  at  Paris.  When  an  artist  or  a  work- 
in  wishes  to  have  a  copy  of  a  manuscript,  miniature,  scroll,  or  map 
lich  is  in  the  library  lie  lias  to  put  himself  in  communication  with  a 
otographer,  who  makes  an  application  in  writing  to  the  superintend 
nt  for  permission  to  make  the  copy,  and  receives  in  return  a  card 
th  a  number  indicating  when  his  turn  will  come.  When  it  arrives 
repairs  to  the  library  with  his  apparatus  and  chemicals,  and  there, 
presence  of  one  of  the  library  attendants,  the  copy  is  made.  The 
iaistry  of  War  and  of  Marine  at  Paris  have  also  public  studios,  and 
a  Museum  of  Decorative  Art  is  having  one  built.  The  Moniteur 
mid  like  to  see  similar  studios  erected. atthe  Louvre,  the  Luxembourg, 
d  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts.  The  Photographische  Mittheilungen,  in 
mmenting  on  the  foregoing,  regrets  that  there  is  no  such  provision 
ide  for  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  treasures  of  the  Berlin  Museum, 
d  says  that  though,  when,  the  Berlin  Industrial  Museum  was  founded 
1887,  a  studio  formed  part  of  the  plan,  yet  there  is  not  one  in  the 
xurious  new  building.  Is  there  any  such  glass  house  for  the  use  of  the 
jblic  in  connection  with  the  British  Museum  and  South  Kensington? 
is  this  but  one  more  thing  that  they  manage  better  in  France  ? 

In  the  Moniteur  de  la  Photographic  M.  Irion  Vidal  calls  attention  to 
|3  interest  offered  by  the  special  investigation  of  the  activity  and 
operties  of  light  at  great  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  says  he  has  con¬ 
noted  an  apparatus  for  measuring  the  actinism  at  all  depths,  as 
II  as  a  photographic  apparatus  intended  for  photographing  the  floor 
the  ocean,  by  which  a  true  picture  of  the  floor  may  be  obtained,  to 
£e  the  place  of  the  imaginative  ones  that  have  so  long  done  duty. 
oropos  of  the  same  subject,  M.  Milnef-Ed wards,  Jun.,  says: — “  It  has 
ually  been  assumed  that  colour  is  inseparable  from  light,  and  that 
matures  which  never  see  the  sun  are  either  of  a  dark  or  bleached  and 
listinefc  colour.  This  assumption  did  not,  however,  always  prove 
rrect,  since  the  darkest  parts  of  the  ocean  were  found  to  be  inhabited 
animals  in  which  the  brightest  tints  of  red,  rose-colour,  purple, 
flet,  and  blue  were  richly  displayed.  Most  of  the  animals  of  the 
rinap  species  which  abound  in  the  deep  seas  are  a  bright  carmine  red. 
ie  gigantic  holothuria  have  the  appearance  of  amethysts,  and  the 
•ge  starfish  are  more  beautiful  than  those  we  find  upon  our  coasts, 
leir  elegance  of  form  and  bright  yellow  reflections  are  truly  wonder - 
The  question  of  the  influence  of  light,  it  seems  to  M  Vidal,  is 
ly  casually  treated  in  these  remarks,  and  that  not  in  a  very  strictly 


scientific  way,  since  these  richly-coloured  plants  and  animals  were  not 
examined  until  they  were  actually  drawn  up  into  daylight  ;  and 
hence  one  does  not  necessarily  know  what  their  appearance  may  be  in 
the  depths  where  they  live,  since  no  one  has  ever  penetrated  to  these 
depths.  Heat,  air,  and  certain  gases  are  found  everywhere,  but  at 
present  one  cannot  determine  how  far  down  the  visible  and  invisible 
rays  of  light  can  penetrate.  It  is  just  as  unreasonable,  he  (M.  Vidal) 
thinks,  to  consider  that  that  decides  the  question  of  the  effect  of  light 
Upon  colour  as  it  is  to  make  up  one’s  mind  that  tile  moon  certainly  is 
uninhabited,  because  neither  atmosphere  nor  aqueous  vapours  have 
been  observed  around  it.  Such  an  assumption  contains  the  germ  of 
error  in  so  far  as  it  assumes  that  it  is  impossible  for  living  creatures  to 
exist  in  any  part  of  the  universe  except  under  the  conditions  assigned 
to  plants  and  animals  on  this  earth. 


THE  CONVENTION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHERS  IN  AMERICA. 

The  following  are  abstracts  of  the  President’s  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Ryder’s 
addresses,  which  had  not  come  to  hand  when  we  went  to  press  last  week. 

The  President’s  Address. 

After  a  few  preliminary  remarks  upon  the  position  of  the  Association, 
the  progress  made  since  the  last  convention,  and  the  present  status  of 
photographers  Mr.  J.  H.  Kent  proceeded  to  say  : — • 

There  is  one  matter  of  vital  importance  to  every  photographer  which  I 
regret  the  necessity  of  alluding  to  at  this  time — a  matter  that  concerns  the 
welfare  of  all  more  intimately  than  anything  else  connected  with  photo¬ 
graphy  ;  I  refer  to  the  subject  cf  prices.  It  is  lamentable  that  there  are 
those  in  our  profession  who,  by  necessity  or  greed,  feel  compelled  to  put  a 
price  on  their  own  productions  that  will  barely  pay  for  material  and  labour 
employed.  Unfortunately,  too,  the  evil  is  not  confined  to  those  commonly 
denominated  “Cheap  Johns.”  If  such  were  the  case,  and  cheap  prices 
always  meant  cheap  pictures,  photographers  of  ability  could  well  afford  to 
pay  no  attention  to  this  troublesome  matter.  In  some  localities  this  is 
doubtless  the  case ;  but  many  of  us  have  reason  to  know  and  regret  that, 
work  of  an  excellent,  if  not  superior,  quality  is  made  at  prices  which  these 
men  are  pleased  to  say  “defies  competition  !”  This  fact,  that  good  work 
made  by  men  of  considerable  ability  is  sold  at  such  ruinous  prices,  is  the 
source  and  sum  of  all  the  price  troubles. 

Cheap  pictures,  as  such,  are  not  by  any  means  an  unmitigated  evil,  if, 
indeed,  they  are  not  an  actual  benefit  to  the  better  class  of  photographers  ; 
and  really,  too,  such  productions  are  a  necessity  with  the 'masses  who 
would  be  deprived  of  these  luxuries  if  compelled  to  pay  extravagant 
prices.  The  necessity  is  that  there  should  be  a  correspondence  between 
price  and  quality,  and  the  effort  of  this  or  any  society  should  be  to 
promote  that  equality  rather  than  to  stimulate  strife  and  bitterness 
among  those  engaged  in  the  business. 

We  cannot,  if  we  would,  ignore  the  fact  that  photographers,  and  even 
those  who  do  not  think  exactly  as  we  do,  have  rights  that  we  are  bound  to 
recognise  and  respect. 

It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that,  since  they  are  possessed  of  such 
rights,  we  are,  and  will  continue  to  be,  powerless  to  coerce  them  into  our 
way  of  thinking  and  acting. 

It  is  indeed  a  matter  for  serious  consideration,  and  I  fear  no  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  difficulty  will  be  reached  in  the  near  future.  Certainly  I 
have  no  scheme  or  suggestion  to  offer  other  than  what  I  have  already 
intimated  that  a  conciliatory  course  in  opposition  to  such  measures  as  I 
have  latterly  seen  advocated  by  some  of  our  photographic  publications 
should  be  pursued.  We  may  organise  into  societies  and  committees,  and 
legislate  low  prices  out  of  existence  on  paper ;  but  the  evil  will  still  be  as 
prevalent  as  ever,  while  the  perpetrators  of  such  will  smile  at  our  futile 
efforts  to  regulate  their  business  and  establish  their  prices. 

What  action,  if  any,  this  Society  should  take  is  for  others  who  may 
possibly  have  clearer  ideas  than  your  President  to  suggest  or  advocate. 

It  is  apparent  to  my  mind  that  while  there  is  no  subject  of  equal  im¬ 
portance  there  is  none  more  difficult  to  compass.  At  anyrate  no  one  likes 
to  be  driven.  Men  are  more  easily  won  by  argument  and  appeal  to  their 
convictions  of  right  and  justice,  or,  at  least,  to  what  would  appear  to  be 
their  own  interest,  than  they  are  to  be  forced  into  compliance  with  the 
views  of  others. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  that  anything  should  be  said  at  this  time  relative 
to  the  subject  of  gelatine  plates-— not  that  the  subject  has  lost  any  of  its 
importance  or  interest  to  practical  photographers,  or  that  it  is  so  familiar 
to  all  workers  that  nothing  new  can  be  said  or  suggested  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  no  subject  attracting  more  attention  at 
present  than  that  of  dry  plates. 

While  we  have  learned  much  of  the  advantages  of  this  process,  we  are 
still  far  from  having  discovered  all  its  possibilities.  There  are  those  who 
are  still  reluctant  to  concede  its  superiority  over  the  wet  process,  many 
still  contending  that  the  crispness  and  vigour  of  the  old  method  are  not 
attainable  with  the  new.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  most  of  those 
entertaining  this  view  are  the  ones  least  familiar  with  the  process ;  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  any  who  have  adopted  the  dry  plate  and  become  familiar 
with  it  have  ever  given  up  its  use  and  returned  to  the  old  bath  and 
collodion. 

Its  advantages  are  so  many  that  its  abandonment  would  be  such  a  long 
step  backward  that  no  photographer  would  think  of  taking  it.  In  spite  of 
all  opposition  it  is  evident  the  gelatine  process  has  come  to  stay — at  least 
until  something  possessing  better  advantages  takes  its  place. 

But,  having  promised  that  our  proceedings  should  be  characterised  by 
brevity  and  despatch,  I  shall  not  now  proceed  to  violate  that  agreement 
by  keeping  you  longer  than  to  express  the  hope  that  every  member  of  this 
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body  will  be  actuated  by  a  desire  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  national  association,  realising  that  in  doing  so  he  is  working 
for  his  own  interest  and  the  interests  of  his  fellow-workers. 

Oil  the  Second  day  of  the  Convention  Mr.  J.  F.  Ryder  delivered  an 
address  On  the  Business  Management  of  Photography.  He  said,  after  a 
few  apologetic  remarks  : — 

The  first  necessary  requirement — the  foundation  stone— is  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  every  department  of  the  work.  An  intelligent  understanding 
of  one’s  business  is  solid  capital.  The  more  of  that  element  a  man  carries 
the  greater  is  his  strength.  As  we  have  no  established  system  of  appren¬ 
ticeship,  no  regular  course  of  study  or  practice  of  our  young  art,  the  learner 
is  dependent  upon  a  haphazard  chance ;  his  aptness  at  catching  an  idea, 
with  a  natural  handiness  in  taking  to  new  work,  and  a  taste  for  art  even 
in  a  small  way,  prove  his  good  friends  in  grasping  photography. 

Considering  the  many  intricate  points  in  chemical  requirements,  the 
judgment  necessary  to  be  exercised  at  every  stage  of  the  work,  the  many 
handlings  and  processes  which  depend  one  upon  another,  and  all  necessary 
to  the  proper  production  of  a  finished  photograph,  it  is  really  a  matter  of 
surprise  how  successfully  it  is  accomplished  with  the  small  chances  the 
workman  has  for  acquiring  knowledge.  I  say  this,  believing  the  instances 
where  photographer's  are  really  educated  in  the  art-science  of  the  profession 
they  claim  to  be  masters  of  are  very  few.  I  hope  the  time  is  near  when 
regular  schools  of  photography  will  be  established  and  sustained  in  this 
country,  where  the  learner  may  have  the  benefit  of  good  teaching  under 
competent  professors,  where  study  shall  be  necessary,  so  that  he  should  be 
compelled  to  pass  a,  rigid  examination  in  chemistry,  optics,  physics,  light, 
lighting}  composition,  and  drawing,  before  he  should  be  entitled  to  a 
diploma  which  shall  be  his  voucher  for  competency. 

Then  we  could  expect  intelligent  skill  in  our  employes,  and  the  public 
could  feel  assured  they  were  being  served  in  a  proper  manner. 

The  coloured  servant  of  a  surgeon,  explaining  why  his  master  charged 
twenty-five  dollars  for  the  performance  of  an  operation  in  surgery  which 
took  but  ten  minutes  to  do,  said  he  charged  five  dollars  for  the  work  and 
twenty  dollars  for  the  know  how. 

To  fit  ourselves  in  the  best  way  for  the  pursuit  of  our  art,  which  is 
becoming  yearly  more  an  art  and  more  closely  allied  to  science,  buy 
books,  subscribe  for  journals,  magazines,  and  papers  upon  the  subject. 
Make  your  collection  of  photographic  literature  a  special  library,  and  then 
make  its  acquaintance — the  more  intimate  the  better.  In  this  way  you  be¬ 
come  master  of  the  requirements  of  your  business,  which  is  a  rock-bottom 
foundation  upon  which  you  may  build  with  all  confidence  and  security. 

Make  a  collection  of  studies,  and  encourage  yourself  and  your  operator 
to  frequent  examination  of  them. 

I  have  large  specimen  books,  the  leaves  of  which  are  of  tar-board  22  x  28 
inches.  To  these  tar-boards  on  both  sides  I  glue  mounted  photographs, 
the  best  examples  of  work  I  can  find.  I  purchase  and  I  exchange  ;  I  have 
the  work  of  friends  and  of  strangers.  It  is  a  valuable  collection  for 
reference.  They  are  kept  where  my  operator  has  constant  access  to  them  ; 
from  them  he  can  find  almost  every  style  of  lighting  and  posing,  as  well  as 
the  peculiarities  of  many  noted  operators. 

Next  in  value  to  superior  quality  in  your  productions  is  a  safe  and 
careful  system  in  all  the  various  departments— from  writing  an  order  for  a 
sitting  to  delivering  the  finished  picture  into  the  hands  of  your  customer. 
Such  system  should  be  observed ;  the  soul  of  that  system  should  be  order 
and  cleanliness. 

The  man  who  satisfies  his  conscience  that  he  cannot  afford  to  spend 
money  in  thoroughly  renovating  as  often  as  once  a  year,  and  refurnishing 
when  needful,  is  a  poor  manager  and  works  against  his  own  interest. 
Nothing  commands  more  prompt  respect  than  tidiness.  A  seeming  of 
prosperity  soon  brings  the  reality.  People  like  to  patronise  a  prosperous 
man.,  and  naturally  avoid  a  poor  or  an  unfortunate  one.  All  that  shows 
an  air  of  thrift  and  systematic  order  should  be  practised  and  enforced. 

Keep  your  show  of  specimen  pictures  fresh  by  frequent  changes.  Your 
customers  will  visit  you  oftener  if  you  have  new  attractions.  They  will 
take  pride  in  you,  and  make  your  establishment  one  of  the  places  to  be 
visited  by  strangers  and  their  visiting  friends,  among  whom  you  will  find 
good  customers. 

How  to  treat  with  customers. — Here  comes  the  place  for  exercise  of 
judgment — for  real  generalship.  To  be  polite,  attentive,  genial,  and  at  the 
same  time  firm  in  adhering  to  safe  rules  for  your  own  protection,  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  thing  to  do ;  yet  it  can  be  done.  A  correct  start  often  saves  misunder¬ 
standings,  which  are  to  be  avoided  by  all  means.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
have  serious  differences  with  your  patrons  ;  you  must  remember  that  great 
consideration  is  due  to  your  sitter.  Perhaps  you  sometimes  sit  yourself  and 
find  you  are  whimsical  and  exacting ;  you  like  to  try  again,  for  some 
reason  you  cannot  quite  explain.  Perhaps  when  you  go  to  your  tailor  you 
are  not  at  once  suited  with  the  fit  or  hang  of  your  coat ;  his  telling  you  it 
is  all  right  does  not  quite  convince.  Remember  these  things  and  be 
patient ;  you  can  make  another  sitting  as  quickly  as  you  can  make  an 
argument.  The  sitting  would  perhaps  convince  them ;  your  argument 
would  not.  Make  your  prices  sufficiently  high  to  justify  the  use  of  a 
number  of  plates  and  a  half  hour’s  time  if  necessary.  You  can  afford 
this  occasionally.  If  the  exactions  of  your  sitter  be  too  great  you  are 
entitled  to  charge  for  extra  service.  State  it  pleasantly  but  firmly;  sugar- 
coat  your  words  where  the  subject  is  disagreeable. 

In  bargaining,  or  arranging  the  details  for  a  sitting,  have  everything 
clear  and  distinctly  understood.  If  additional  styles  beyond  what  is 
described  in  your  order  are  asked  for,  then  is  the  time  to  mention  the 
additional  price  and  to  stand  by  it. 

I  believe  it  entirely  fair  to  make  for  all  sitters  two  good  negatives, 
differing  in  position,  so  that  they  may  have  a  choice.  If  they  desire  more 
plates  used  it  is  very  proper  they  be  required  to  pay  extra  for  them, 
particularly  should  sitters  be  made  to  understand  a  change  of  dress  or 
toilette  means  an  extra  charge  for  new  sittings, 


Do  not  be  too  obsequious  to  your  aristocratic  customers  and  dnmiiiet'rinl 
with  those  of  modest  means,  who  are  generally  sensitive,  lie  polite  to  all 
Remember  where  you  get  one  dollar  from  the  capitalist  you  get  ten  fr<J,| 
the  middle  class— the  working  p“n|.lc.  IV  pi.-mpt  a-  p  ■  iMe  in  finiahin 
and  delivering  your  work  ;  make  no  promises  on  that  point  except  you  at 
sure  of  keeping  them.  Impress  your  customers  with  the  fact  that  yoi 
word  is  to  be  relied  upon. 

Never  put  off  the  securing  of  an  order  for  another  time  ;  clinch  it  on  tl 
spot.  It  is  never  too  late  in  the  day  to  make  a  sitting  -that  is,  to  take 
man’s  order  for  a  sitting.  Many  a  time  have  I  written  orders  for  sitting 
by  gaslight,  and  given  my  client  into  the  hands  of  the  operator.  With  h 
money  in  the  till  he  is  sure  to  come  for  his  proof  in  the  morning,  and  be  we® 
satisfied  to  try  again  on  learning  last  night’s  effort  was  not  entirely 
success.  Had  I  told  him  it  was  too  late  in  the  day,  and  advised  his  cornu 
again,  I  should  probably  not  have  seen  him  more.  With  a  desire  f, 
sitting  while  his  mind  was  upon  it  he  would  probably  try  my  next-do, 
neighbour,  who,  with  more  enterprise  than  I  had  shown,  would  gobb 
him. 

The  time  to  take  money  is  before  the  sitter  goes  into  the  operating  rooi 
• — particularly  should  this  apply  to  strangers  and  parties  regarded  doub 
ful.  All  photographers  who  fail  in  this  important  rule  are  practising  a 
injustice  upon  themselves.  Prices  for  photographs  have  become  great) 
demoralised.  Many  of  our  prominent  and  good  men  have  been  led  < 
driven — I  might  say  “clubbed” — into  this  great  wrong.  I  will  venture  I 
assert  that  four  in  every  five  who  have  fallen  into  low  prices  are  asham< 
of  it,  and  would  be  glad  to  get  back  to  more  respectable  figures  and  a  mo* 
respectable  standing  among  their  fellows.  Low  prices  are  in  every  way  d| 
grading,  the  work  is  carelessly  made,  the  standard  of  excellence  is  lower, 
—in  fact,  is  lost ;  ambition  sinks  to  indifference,  enthusiasm  is  killed.  T! 
work  becomes  drudgery — devoid  of  interest  or  pleasure. 

Is  there  a  remedy  ?  Let  us  see.  In  all  places  where  photography 
practised  are  men  and  women  who  want  the  best  that  can  be  made,  and  w 
pay  good  prices  for  what  they  believe  to  be  superior  work.  It  is  poBsit 
for  photographers  to  invest  their  business  with  a  tone  and  dignity  tnat  w 
be  recognised  by  the  people.  There  are  many  prominent  instances  to  pro 
my  assertion.  This  good  city  of  Cincinnati  stands  at  the  front  as 
example  to  all  other  cities  and  to  all  other  photographers  of  this  countr( 
The  gentlemen  who  practice  photography  here  are  not  devising  schemes) 
decorating  the  fences  with  the  skins  of  their  neighbours.  They  are  so  w; 
as  to  be  on  the  best  terms  with  each  other,  both  in  a  business  and  a  socj 
sense.  They  are  quite  willing  that  each  other  should  live  and  thrive.  Thj 
are  prosperous  ;  they  are  honoured. 

The  curse  of  our  business  is  this  curse  of  low  prices.  Ther«  is  no  go 
reason  for  it.  There  is  no  wisdom  or  advantage  in  it.  It  is  a  wrong  |. 
yourself,  your  neighbour,  and  the  art  you  should  be  proud  of,  and  whi 
you  should  feel  bound  to  protect. 

Reform  must  come.  I  heard  when  a  child  that  the  city  of  Rotterdam,  | 
Holland,  was  the  cleanest  city  in  the  world,  and  the  way  it  came  abet 
was  from  everyone  scrubbing  their  own  doorstep.  I  have  always  reme 
bered  it.  My  friends,  the  way  to  bring  about  reform  in  the  abuse  we  a 
talking  of  is  not  to  wait  for  your  neighbour,  but  to  commerce  scrubbi, 
your  own  doorstone. 

Put  your  establishment  in  proper  train  for  an  advance  to  a  higher  gra 
of  work  and  a  higher  scale  of  prices.  The  public,  recognising  your  progrej  i 
will  follow  you  ;  if  your  neighbour  will  follow  you  also  so  much  the  bet  j 
for  you  both.  If  he  will  not,  you  have,  by  your  act,  proved  yourself  i 
superior,  and  will  hold  the  advanced  ground  you  have  taken.  Eleviil 
your  art  and  it  will  elevate  you.  Make  your  prices  high,  and  make  ye  ! 
work  worth  all  you  charge  for  it. 

This,  gentlemen,  is  the  road  to  success.  Look  about  you  and  prove  1 1 
truthfulness.  The  men  who  have  been  fortunate  in  our  business  have  bo 
faithful  to  the  course  I  have  laid  down. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  11,550. — “Method  of  and  Apparatus  for  Taking  Photographs,’ 
Artificial  Light.”  (Complete  specification.)  E.  Himly,  28,  Southamptl 
buildings,  London. — Dated  August  22,  1884. 

No.  11,623. — “Photographic  Albums.”  J.  Tirebuck, — Dated  Au  t 
20,  1884. 

Changing  Sensitised  Plates  In  Photggeaphic  Cameras. 

Patent  specification.  By  James  Sturrook,  Dundee. 

The  first  part  of  my  invention  relates  to  cameras  of  the  ordinary  well-knqi 
kind,  in  which  pictures  are  obtained  by  exposure  in  the  camera  of  g  a 
plates  properly  sensitised.  It  has  for  its  object  a  novel  method  of  c  - 
structing  such  cameras  or  slides  for  cameras,  so  that  the  sensitised  pl( 3 
can  be  more  readily  changed  when  required.  I  make  at  the  back  of  p 
camera  a  space  to  hold  a  sensitised  plate.  This  spacers  open  above,  an  Is 
provided  with  a  flange,  or  other  similar  device,  to  which  can  be  readily r 
tached  by  an  elastic  band,  or  other  convenient  means,  the  open  mouth  <p 
bag  made  of  paper,  cloth,  india-rubber,  or  other  suitable  material  impends 
to  light ;  or  it  may  be  made  of  tin,  cardboard,  or  other  rigid  substair, 
with  a  flexible  neck  or  mouth  of  rubber  or  cloth  suitable  for  attachmen 
the  camera.  I  fill  the  bag  in  a  dark  place  with  a  sensitised  plate,  and  t  ;  J 
close  or  fold  the  mouth  to  exclude  the  light  and  secure  it  by  a  spn', 
clip,  elastic  band,  gum,  or  other  equivalents;  and  having  fixed  s 
mouth  to  the  camera,  as  already  described,  I  remove  or  undo  the  fasten)', 
invert  the  bag,  and  deposit  the  sensitised  plate  in  the  camera.  After  ex  • 
sure  the  plate  is  again  slipped  from  the  camera  into  the  bag,  and  the 
tenings  again  put  on,  and  the  bag  with  the  plate  removed  from  the  cami, 
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fig.  i. 


nother  bag  containing  a  plate  can  be  attached.  The  plates  can  be 
Wav  in  the  bags,  both  before  and  after  exposure. 
ie  second  part  I  make  a  separate  holder  or  slide,  having  a  space  to 
,ie  or  two  sensitised  plates,  as  in  the  ordmary  dark  slides,  but 
fio  2  fig  3  having  a  flange,  or  other  similar  device, 
fig  z.  f  u-  •  ^  wjajcj1  hag  can  be  attached,  and  a 

plate  or  plates  put  in,  as  already  des¬ 
cribed,  and  which  can  be  inserted  in  the 
back  of  the  camera  in  the  usual  way. 

In  the  accompanying  drawings  Fig.  1 
shows  front  view  of  bag.  Fig.  2  shows 
section  of  bag.  Fig.  3  shows  bag  folded 
so  as  to  exclude  the  light.  Fig.  4  (which, 
with  5  and  6,  we  have  not  engraved) 
shows  bag  attached  to  slide  or  camera. 

Fig.  5  shows  bag  raised  ready  for  plate 
to  drop  into  camera  or  slide  below.  Fig. 
6  shows  section  of  paper  bag  folded. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and 
ascertained  the  nature  of  my  said  inven¬ 
tion,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to 
be  performed,  I  declare  that  what  T  claim 
is 

t.  The  arrangement  in  cameras  or  slides  for  cameras  for  enabling 
s  bags  to  be  attached  substantially  as  described. 

>nd.  Flexible  bags  for  conveying  plates  to  or  from  the  camera  or  slide, 
so  as  to  fold  or  close  at  the  mouth,  and  secured  by  a  spring,  clip, 
band,  gum,  or  their  equivalents. 

d.  Bags,  by  means  of  which  sensitised  plates  can  be  placed  into,  or 
from,  the  camera,  or  slide,  without  introducing  the  hand  or  other 
r  into  the  inside  of  the  bag. 


JIRetings  of  Soibttfs. 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


’  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

iber  2 . . . . 

Sheffield  . 

Freemasons’  Hall,  Surrey-street. 

2.. .. 

Halifax . 

Courier  Office,  Regent-street. 

2.. .. 

Bolton  Club . 

The  Studio,  Chancery -lane. 

2.... 

Glossop  Dale  . 

Glossop  Coffee  Palace,  High-street. 

3.... 

Benevolent . 

181,  Aldersgate-street. 

3.... 

North  Staffordshire  . 

Town  Hall,  Hanlej7. 

3.. .. 

Photographic  Club  . 

Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street. 

4.... 

London  and  Provincial  . 

Masons’  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 

4.... 

Bolton  . 

The  Baths. 

4.... 

Leeds . 

Philosophical  Hall. 

4..  .. 

Coventry . 

Coventry  Dispensary. 

4..  .. 

Glasgow  (Annual  Meeting) . 

177,  Buehanan-street. 

4.. .. 

Yorkshire  College . 

College,  Cook  ridge-street,  Leeds. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOClETlr  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN, 
ie  technical  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  Tuesday  last,  the  26th 
the  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  W.  England. 

.  A.  Cowan  showed  an  appliance  for  adaptation  as  a  camera  front  to 
ite  the  sizes  of  stops  for  lenses  of  different  foci,  so  that  they  should 
at  a  given  speed.  A  description  of  this  appliance  will  be  found  on 
508  of  the  present  volume  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography, 
3  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic 
nation. 

.  W.  E.  Debenham  proposed,  as  a  subject  for  investigation  and  dis- 
m,  the  effect  of  different  exposures,  with  development  to  suit,  upon 
[uality  of  the  resulting  image.  At  a  previous  meeting  Mr.  Leon 
lerke  had  shown  some  photographs  of  the  interior  of  the  palace  of 
ow,  the  work  of  Baron  Kossuth.  These  photographs  were  remarkably 
iii  quality,  possessing  in  a  striking  degree  the  characteristics  which 
generally  spoken  of  as  particularly  belonging  to  wet  plates.  It  was 
ioned  that  the  negatives,  upon  developing  the  first  plate,  were  found 
much  over-exposed — perhaps  six  times — and  that  the  plates  exhibited 
therefore,  been  immersed  in  a  bromide  solution  before  development  to 
ome  this  defect.  They  were  informed  that  the  plates  had  been  very 
ones,  and  the  question  arose — “  Whether  the  result  would  have  been 
iod  as  if  the  exposure  had  been  such  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  ordinary 
opment.”  The  points  that  he  proposed  for  discussion  would  be  two: — 
,  what  is  the  treatment  wffiich  will  give  the  finest  result  upon  a 
ino-bromide  plate,  independent  of  rapidity  of  exposure?  and,  second, 
should  be  found  that  treatment  requiring  a  longer  exposure  gave  a 
r  result,  what  should  be  considered  as  the  proper  or  normal  exposure? 

T.  Bolas  said  that  Mr.  Debenham  had  put  into  a  definite  form  ideas 
li  had  been  hanging  about  for  some  time.  With  wet  collodion  a  certain 
t  was  obtained  when  copying  by  giving  a  long  exposure  and  slow 
opment,  and  probably  considerable  advantage  would  accrue  from  a 
'Ugh  investigation  of  the  subject  as  applied  to  dry  plates. 

W.  M.  Ashman  observed  that  the  differences  of  make  of  places 
d  also  have  to  be  taken  into  account. 

'.  Cowan  thought  that  the  best  result  was  to  be  obtained  by  a  full 
sure  and  restrained  development. 

e  Chairman,  for  landscape  work  generally,  preferred  slow  development 
i  good  exposure.  For  a  normal  developer  he  used  about  a  grain  to  each 
te  constituents — pyro.,  bromide,  and  ammonia — to  the  ounce  of  water, 
dso  liked  the  addition  of  a  little  sulphite  of  soda,  although  it  some- 
;  slowed  development. 

r.  Ashman  remarked  that  it  was  surprising  what  a  quantity  of 
lonia  might  be  added  without  injury— provided  that  but  little  was 


used  at  first,  after  the  image  had  come  up— and  what  an  amount  of  density 
could  be  thus  obtained. 

Mr.  Debenham  hoped  that  definite  and  precise  experiments  would  be 
made,  and  the  subject  be  continued  until  definite  results  were  settled. 

Mr.  Ashman  proposed  to  the  members  to  try  experiments  with  reference 
to  Dr.  Vogel’s  method  of  obtaining  true  representation  of  coloured  objects 
by  the  use  of  stained  films.  He  himself  had  experimented  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  using  tincture  of  turmeric  and  some  obtained  from  the  flower  of  the 
marigold. 

Mr.  Debenham  inquired  whether  the  results  of  Mr.  Ashman’s  experi¬ 
ments  had  been  to  confirm  Dr.  Vogel’s  view  as  to  optical  sensitisers. 

Mr.  Ashman  replied  that  they  had.  He  found  that  the  sensibility  to 
blue  rays  was  diminished,  and  that  to  yellow  and  brown  colours  increased, 
by  staining  the  plate.  He  had  not  added  the  tincture  to  the  emulsion,’ 
but  poured  it  on  to  dried  plates.  He  had  for  convenience  generally  ex¬ 
posed  whilst  still  wet  with  the  tincture.  He  found  no  advantage  from 
adding  ammonia  to  the  tincture. 

Mr.  Cowan  inquired  whether  the  tincture  was  used  of  strength  sufficient 
to  make  the  plate  perceptibly  yellow. 

Mr.  Ashman  replied  that  it  was. 

Mr.  Debenham  remarked  that  the  somewhat  greater  sensitiveness  to 
yellow  rays  of  a  plate  containing  iodide  in  addition  to  bromide  which  had 
been  observed  recently  by  Dr.  Eder,_  and  many  years  since  by  Herschel, 
might  be  due  to  the  yellow  colour  which  iodide  of  silver  imparted. 

Mr.  Bolas  remarked  that  Dr.  Lohse,  of  Potsdam,  had  recommended 
the  use  of  turmeric.  It  was  easy  to  procure,  whilst  pure  eosine  was  not. 

Mr.  Arnold  Spiller  said  that  it  was  safer  to  experiment  with  turmeric 
than  eosine,  as  Dr.  Vogel  had  stated  that  commercial  eosine  was  useless. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  21st  instant,  the  chair  wa ' 
taken  by  Mr.  T.  Waltenberg. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  F.  H,  Davies,  of  the  American  journal  Photography , 
with  reference  to  having  early  reports  of  papers  read  at  the  Society’s  meet¬ 
ings,  was  read,  and  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  reply  thereto. 

A  question  from  the  box  was  read— “  Where  can  silver  or  electro-silver 
wire  gauze,  of  suitable  size  for  dividing  set  emulsion,  be  obtained  ?  ” 

Mr.  J.  Barker  had  for  some  time  been  endeavouring  to  obtain  the 
article  for  his  own  use  in  emulsion  making,  but  without  success. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  had  had  similar  experience  some  two  or  three 
years  ago.  A  well-known  firm  of  chemical  apparatus  manufacturers  had 
said  they  would  get  it  made,  naming  a  certain  price.  After  several  calls 
they  informed  him  that  it  would  cost  considerably  more — perhaps  four  or 
five  times  the  sum  first  mentioned — and  finally  said  that  they  could  not 
supply  it  at  all. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  said  that  he  would  advise  anyone  requiring  it  to  make  it 
or  a  substitute  for  it  himself  by  driving  in  pins  round  the  margin  of 
a  wooden  tube,  and  then  taking  the  wire  across  from  these  pins  from  the 
opening,  first  in  one  direction  and  then  across.  It  would  not  matter  that 
the  wires  merely  crossed  instead  of  being  woven.  For  his  own  part 
he  found  the  material  known  as  mosquito  netting,  which  could  be  obtained 
at  the  large  drapery  houses,  quite  satisfactory. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  inquired  whether  it  was  necessary  to  silver  the  wire 
used. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  said  that  it  was  not,  and  that  copper  wire  would 
not  injure  the  emulsion  during  the  short  time  it  would  be  in  contact 
with  it. 

Mr.  Cowan  suggested  that  copper  gauze  should  be  dipped  in  melted 
tin  and  so  coated  with  that  metal,  which  was  quite  harmless. 

Mr.  W.  Cobb  used  a  netted  material  made  of  fine  whipcord. 

Mr.  Barker  thought  that  during  the  hot  weather  it  was  better  to  use  a 
mechanical  dividing  appliance  than  to  squeeze  through  any  cloth  fabric 
with  the  hands. 

Mr.  Haddon  used  a  brass  tube  and  plunger  as  a  syringe,  and  on  the  end 
of  this  was  fitted  a  brass  plate  which  was  pierced  with  holes  as  closely  as 
they  could  safely  be  placed.  Each  piece  of  brasswork  was  electro-silvered. 

Mr.  Cowan  observed  that  Mr.  Bedford,  having  high  pressure  of  water 
from  the  main,  used  that  instead  of  a  plunger  to  force  the  emulsion  through 
the  division. 

Mr.  Ashman  spoke  highly  of  the  use  of  sulphite  of  soda  after  mercury 
for  intensifying  negatives.  Common  washing  soda  being  used  the  mercury 
did  not  produce  the  desired  alteration  of  colour,  but  if  sulphurous  acid  were 
added,  then  darkening  commenced  at  once.  He  (Mr.  Ashman)  then  referred 
to  some  experiments  he  had  made  by  staining  gelatine  plates  with  tinc¬ 
ture  of  turmeric  in  order  to  alter  their  colour  sensitiveness  and  cause  them 
to  give  truer  representations  of  coloured  objects.  This  was  a  method  of 
proceeding  which  could  be  tried  by  all,  and  was  not  limited  to  those  who 
made  emulsion  themselves.  He  found  that  the  sensitiveness  to  blue 
was  lowered  and  that  of  the  colours  near  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum 
was  considerably  exalted.  The  general  sensitiveness  of  the  pilate  was 
diminished  by  about  one-half. 

MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

On  Saturday  last,  the  23rd  inst.,  the  above  Society  held  its  tenth  outdoor 
meeting  for  this  season.  The  place  chosen,  thougn  near  Manchester,  was 
quite  new  to  those  who  went,  and  amply  repaid  the  little  extra  walk,  even 
on  a  hot  afternoon. 

hinder  the  leadership  of  Messrs.  Charles  Pearson,  Jun.,  and  Thomas 
Chilton  the  party  left  the  Central  Station  at  12.43,  and  quickly  reaching 
Peel  Causeway  found  carriages  waiting  to  convey  them  to  Oversley  Ford, 
on  the  river  Bollin — a  further  distance  of  five  miles.  Here  the  road  and 
the  carriages  were  left,  and  a  delightful  meadow  path  taken  by  the  river 
side  following  the  stream,  The  afternoon  was  almost  perfection  for  photo- 
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graphy,  so  that  cameras  were  soon  unpacked  and  at  work  on  various  river, 
meadow,  and  cattle  scenes. 

A  singularly-picturesque  timbered  and  ivy-covered  cottage  a  little  way 
out  of  the  valley  was  the  next  object  of  attraction.  The  battery  of  cameras 
and  lenses  brought  to  bear  upon  it  at  one  time  was  something  startling, 
giving  the  impression  to  the  natives  that  the  old  place  was  undergoing  a 
state  of  siege.  Various  other  woodland  and  river  scenes  were  found  on 
proceeding  further  down  the  valley. 

The  very  hot  afternoon  made  it  thirsty  work  carrying  the  various  heavy 
packages  necessary,  so  that  a  visit  to  a  large  model  farm,  where  a  quantity 
of  delicious  new  milk  was  obtainable,  was  very  much  appreciated.  One  of. 
the  “drier”  members  who  had  gone  on  in  front  announced  that  he  had 
discovered  the  “  milky  way  !” 

At  Castle  Mills  some  few  more  plates  were  exposed,  and  the  journey 
continued  down  the  valley  to  the  first  footbridge,  where  the  river  was 
crossed,  the  valley  left,  and  the  road  taken  direct  for  Ashley,  as  there  was 
no  time  for  any  more  work. 

Tea  was  provided  at  the  “  Greyhound,”  Ashley.  Messrs.  Smith  and 
Chilton  took  groups  of  the  members,  and  while  the  exposures — which  were 
somewhat  long — were  being  made,  the  train  could  be  heard  coming, 
causing  some  of  the  “sitters”  to  have  a  rather  impatient  and  anxious 
appearance.  A  rush  for  the  inn,  a  scramble  for  the  instruments,  a  dash  to 
the  station,  and  a  race  along  the  train  concluded  the  day’s  work.  Man¬ 
chester  was  reached  at  7.30  p.m. 

BERLIN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  CULTIVATION  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

This  Association  met  on  Friday,  the  4th  ulfc., — Professor  Vogel  in  the  chair. 

Two  new  members  having  been  admitted,  a  couple  of  photogravures, 
sent  by  Herr  Obernetter,  were  examined.  They  were  produced  from  nega¬ 
tives  taken  from  nature  (the  subject  of  one  was  an  Arab  in  a  yellow  turban 
and  red  jacket — the  other  was  an  animal  piece),  upon  Obernetter  emulsion, 
treated  with  azaline,  by  Vogel’s  method.  The  results  were  considered 
very  good,  and  a  copy  of  a  colour  scale  taken  by  the  same  gentleman  upon 
an  azaline  plate,  without  the  interposition  of  a  yellow  glass,  was  considered 
perfectly  successful  in  its  representation  of  the  value  of  the  tints. 

The  Chairman  called  attention  to  the  great  advantage  of  using  azaline 
plates  for  interiors. 

Herr  Schmid,  engineer  in  the  Imperial  Navy,  spoke  of  the  views  of  the 
outlines  of  the  coast  and  headlands  taken  by  him  from  the  deck  of  a 
gunboat  [see  Professor  Vogel’s  article,  page  502  ante],  and  showed  a  number 
of  the  pictures  so  obtained. 

Herr  Quidde  inquired  whether  the  weight  which  balanced  the  camera 
did  not  swing  a  great  deal  sometimes  during  the  voyage,  and  so  prevent  or 
disturb  the  exposure. 

Herr  Schmid  said  that  was  so,  and  when  not  actually  in  use  he  had  to 
disconnect  the  weight;  otherwise  its  increasing  momentum  would  have 
injured  the  apparatus.  He  also  disclaimed  any  personal  merit  in  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  pictures,  attributing  it  all  to  Professor  Vogel,  who  designed 
the  apparatus,  and  Herr  Sachs,  who  prepared  the  plates. 

Herr  Haberlandt  reported  concerning  his  experiments  with  the  blue 
intensifier,  expressing  himself  very  favourably  regarding  it. 

Herr  Moll  sent  a  sample  of  a  mountant,  called  “  alligin,”  said  to  be  suit¬ 
able  for  mounting  photographs,  keeping  well,  and  being  free  from  lumps. 

Herr  Schultz-Hencke,  who  had  tried  it,  praised  it  highly,  and  said 
that,  in  spite  of  the  long  distance  it  had  come  (from  Vienna)  and  the 
present  heat,  there  was  no  trace  of  acid  in  it. 

Herr  Quidde  read  the  programme  of  the  thirteenth  wandering  meeting 
of  the  German  Photographic  Society,  which  is  to  be  held  at  Berlin  towards 
the  end  of  August,  and  in  connection  with  which  an  exhibition  is  to  be 
organised.  The  price  of  tickets  to  the  festival  for  members  of  the  German 
Photographic  Society  is  ten  marks,  and  for  non-members  thirteen  marks. 

The  contents  of  the  question-box  having  been  dealt  with,  the  advisability 
of  having  the  usual  summer  recess  was  discussed,  when  it  was  resolved  by 
a  majority  to  have  the  next  meeting  on  Friday,  19th  September,  though 
a  considerable  minority  would  fain  have  had  the  meetings  regularly  con¬ 
tinued  all  the  year  round.  It  was  also  resolved  that  on  the  first  and  third 
Fridays  of  each  month,  when  if  it  were  not  for  the  holidays  the  Society 
would  meet,  any  members  w'ho  might  feel  inclined  might  have  an  informal 
meeting  in  the  Leipziger  Garden,  No.  132,  Leipzig-street. 


domspoitiitna. 
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EDWARDS’S  MACHINE  FOR  COATING  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  current  number  appears  a  sketch  and  description 
of  a  patented  machine  for  coating  plates  with  emulsion  by  Mr.  B.  J. 
Edwards.  On  reading  and  examining  the  description  I  find  Mr.  Edwards 
has  not  sufficiently  informed  himself  of  what  mechanical  appliances  similar 
to  the  one  described  are,  and  have  been  for  years,  in  use  for  manufacturing 
purposes. 

The  principal  feature  in  the  machine  is  the  adoption,  as  the  means  of 
supply,  of  the  coating  roller  and  emulsion  trough  as  described  some  years 
since  in  this  Journal ;  but  from  the  roller  the  emulsion  is  removed  by  a 
scraper,  and  conducted  down  an  incline  to  where  it  meets  the  plates,  being 
drawn  on  an  endless  band  below  to  receive  it.  This  “  movable  and  adjust¬ 
able  scraper  ”  is  claimed  as  an  essential  part  of  the  patent.  Let  us  then  see 
whether  it  has  hitherto  been  known  or  used.  Had  Mr,  Edwards  made 
sufficient  inquiries  he  would  have  found  it  in  use  as  under  : — 

a.  In  the  manufacture  of  pigments,  in  which  rollers  revolving  in  a 
trough  carry  the  supply  forward  to  where  it  is  received  by  “  movable  and 


adjustable  scrapers,”  and  thence  in  some  cases  spread  on  plates  for  deskl 
tion,  in  others  collected,  and  repeatedly  passed  through. 

b.  In  the  manufacture  of  floor  cloths,  and  other  floor  coverings,  whl 
the  canvas  is  drawn  under  the  scrapers  identically  with  Mr.  Edward-  -  | 
scription,  while  pigmented  fluid  is  conducted  on  the  moving  surface  by  j, 
roller  and  “movable  and  adjustable  scrapers.” 

c.  In  the  manufacture  on  a  largo  scale  of  plasters  for  medical  ml 
where  endless  strips  of  muslin  are  drawn,  precisely  as  51  r.  Edwards  di 
under  the  stream  of  liquefied  balsamic  preparation,  with  the  troil 
scrapers,  &c. 

d.  For  applying  to  paper  various  adhesive  and  colouring  maP-i-i 
Postage  and  other  stamps  are  thus  gummed  in  endless  bands,  waterpif 
material  applied  to  brown  paper  for  packing  purposes,  and  tints  applicii, 
papers  for  decorative  purposes. 

It  will  be  seen  by  these  instances — which  are  but  a  few  -  that  |. 
“movable  and  adjustable  scraper”  is  well  known  and  in  constant  mat 
facturing  use. 

The  cooling  chamber  must  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way.  During  , 
last  few  years  few  subjects  have  made  greater  progress  than  the  study' 
artificial  lowering  of  temperature  to  preserve  organic  materials  or  carryH 
chemical  or  mechanical  processes  impossible  in  a  high  temperature.  'I  [ 
cooling,  as  applied  to  gelatine  plates,  is  perfectly  known.  In  America  i  i 
found  in  every  dry-plate  works — indeed,  is  the  most  important  departmtj 

The  endless  band  is  one  of  the  best-known  items  in  mechanical  sciei 
and  is  to  be  seen  in  most  factories.  It  seems  inconceivable  that  beca  L 
it  was  found  the  friction  scraped  off  superfluous  emulsion  at  the  bac  i, 
patent  should  be  maintained. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  all  essential  parts  of  this  machine  j 
in  use  for  various  purposes,  and  have  long  been  so. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  j 

Kingston-on-Thames,  Airyast  20,  1884.  Samvel  Fiu 

- - ♦ - 

INSTANTANEOUS  SHUTTERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — With  reference  to  the  article  on  The  Use  of  Imtantanm 
Shutters,  which  appeared  in  your  issue  of  the  22nd  instant:  I  purchal 
one  of  Cadett’s  new  drop  shutters  with  patent  pneumatic  ball  and  tube  k 
May,  and  find  it  most  efficient  for  ordinary  work,  but  for  instantarr  s 
subjects  it  is  useless.  For  instance  :  in  taking  cattle  whose  tails  ar.u 
rapid  movement  the  animals  come  out  clearly,  but  their  tails  are  :j- 
shaped.  Again  :  in  taking  persons  playing  tennis,  the  one  scoring  app  la 
double,  and  the  arm  of  the  one  taking  the  score  is  not  seen.  The  shut 
is  very  light  and  beautifully  made,  and  if  it  could  be  constructed  to  jt 
with  greater  velocity  it  would  be  perfect.  I  agree  with  you  that  the  I  • 
ground  may  take  care  of  itself,  for  I  have  generally  found  that  if  I  atto  t 
to  give  the  foreground  more  exposure  than  the  sky  an  unnaturally-lig!  i 
picture  results. 

What  we  really  require  is  a  drop  shutter  acting  with  great  rapidity-jr 
more  so  than  gravity  can  give — capable  of  some  adjustment  as  to  tit 
rapidity,  working  with  full  aperture,  and  falling  so  smoothly  as  no  ip 
cause  any  vibration  to  the  camera.  Do  you  know  of  any  shutter  will 
fulfils  these  conditions? 

I  understand  that  the  Phoenix  does  so;  but,  as  there  appears  to ja 
a  double-flap  action  of  some  kind,  I  doubt  its  power  of  being  able  to  tal (a 
game  of  tennis  or  any  movements  equally  rapid. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

A  ugust  20,  1884.  A.  A.  Mantell,  M.lfl 


TOURISTS’  CAMERAS. 
To  the  Editors. 


Gentlemen, — In  relation  to  the  interesting  article  by  Mr.  A.  Bring!  n 
your  last,  may  I  ask  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  whether  his  experience  witljj- 
movable  dark  shutters  to  slides,  with  a  cut-off,  is  the  same  as  that  of  r. 
Pringle,  or  whether  the  latter  was  using  an  imperfect  specimen?  As  »s 
to  be  hoped  that  some  manufacturer  or  other  will  soon  try  to  do  sometljg 
to  remove  long-standing  grievances  in  connection  with  the  constructs  if 
tourists’  cameras,  he  had  better  not  be  presented  with  conflicting  evidoe 
in  this  correspondence  as  to  what  is  really  good. 

I  did  not  say  my  apparatus  took  ten  minutes  to  fix,  but  that  it  took  in 
minutes  in  all — (1)  to  take  it  from  its  case;  (2)  to  fix  it ;  (3)  to  unfi  ;; 
(4)  to  pack  it  away  again.  It  should  bo  ready  for  use  inside  its  case,  |h 
the  power  of  fixing  the  case  on  the  stand. — J  am,  yours,  &c., 

Auyust  23,  1884.  W.  H.  Harrisc: 


THE  ETHOXO  LIGHT. 


To  the  Editors. 


Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  Mr.  W.  Broughton’s  letter,  in  your  issibf 
Aug.  1st,  let  me  say  I  have  taken  particular  pains  to  disclaim  priority  it  te 
use  of  ether  for  producing  the  lime  light,  both  in  the  circulars  which  I  j  re 
issued  and  in  communications  to  periodicals;  nor  have  I,  as  Mr.  Brougl  >n 
would  have  it  inferred,  obtained  a  patent  in  this  country  for  anything  w  ’-h 
he  had  already  published  in  England.  What  I  have  claimed,  and  v  it 
belongs  to  me  by  right  of  invention  and  prior  publication,  is  jte 
“  saturator”  with  porous  filling,  which,  as  constructed  by  me,  was  the  pt 
to  produce  a  reliable  and  perfectly-steady  light  with  ether,  and  wph 
remains  today,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  only  form  of  ether  apparatus  w  :h 
really  fulfils  all  the  requirements,  and  is  calculated  to  give  gerjal 


satisfaction. 

If  Mr.  Broughton  did,  as  he  now  claims,  first  use  a  saturator  with  po 
filling,  he  forfeited  his  right  to  any  credit  in  connection  therewith 
neither  publishing  the  fact  at  the  time  nor  making  a  success  of  it.  A: 
the  rest,  it  is  useless  to  deny  the  superiority  of  my  apparatus  so  long  . 
it  is  preferred  to  any  other  where  it  is  known,  and  has  a  good  sale 
price  which  would  cover  the  cost  of  half-a-dozen  of  the  original  Brougl 
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r  chambers,  which  everyone  has  a  right  to  make  and  use.  The  fact  is, 
>u8  saturators  have  not  yet  become  popular  in  England  simply  and 
y  because  they  have  not  been  properly  constructed,  and  have  faults 
■h  those  of  my  make  have  not. 

r.  Broughton’s  pumice  chambers  are  undoubtedly  useful  with  his 
iratus,  but  are  quite  unnecessary  with  my  own,  which  is  absolutely 
against  a  dangerous  explosion — has  been  proved  conclusively  to  be  so — 
will  never  even  “  pop  ”  in  the  jet  if  managed  according  to  instructions 
such  jets  as  are  recommended. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 
liladelphia ,  U.S.A. ,  August  15,  1881.  Fred.  E.  Ives. 


5  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN:  ITS 
REPORTS  AND  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

jNTLEMEN, — Mr.  Herbert  B.  Berkeley,  in  your  issue  of  the  22nd  inst., 
st  admits  that  I  have  not  misrepresented  him ;  but  if  his  present  state- 
t— that  lie  had  not  accused  me  of  misrepresentation — were  correct, 
ould  not  have  actually  done  so  in  complaining  of  a  charge  which 
vya  was  never  made. 

r.  Berkeley  now  says  that  “the  charge  of  misrepresentation  against 
Debenham  existed  in  his  own  imagination  merely,”  and  his  statement 
he  “  refused  to  withdraw  the  term  as  applied  to  the  Editors  and 
lymous  writers  ”  implies  that  it  was  only  intended  to  be  applied  to 
).  In  the  letter  (July  11th)  of  which  I  complained,  Mr.  Berkeley, 

•  devoting  some  space  to  me,  says  “  this  also  in  answer  to  Mr. 
gle,”  and  goes  on — “The  gentleman  just-  mentioned  is  not  the  only 
who  has  misrepresented,  or  misread,  my  letter,”  and  afterwards 
eeds  to  discuss  Mr.  Pringle’s  letter.  The  “  gentleman  just  mentioned” 
id,  perhaps,  grammatically  mean  Mr.  Pringle,  but  logically  it  must 

•  to  the  writer  whose  views  have  been  discussed,  namely,  myself, 
irther  on  Mr.  Berkeley  said — “Like  the  other  writers,  the  Editors 
lly  misrepresent  my  meaning.”  He  now  says  that  he  did  not  charge  me 
i  misrepresentation,  because  he  did  not  say  4 ‘ all  the  other  writers.” 
Lcally  and  grammatically  the  phrase,  “the  other  -writers,”  without 
ration,  includes  “  all,”  whether  anonymous  or  otherwise. 

i  Mr.  Berkeley’s  letter  of  July  25th  lie  did  not  withdraw  the  charge  of 
representation  against  me,  but  stated  that  he  had  not  made  it;  at 
same  time  his  question,  “  If  a  man  writes  that  which  is  not  the  case, 
j  he  not  misrepresent?”  implied  that  lie  might  well  have  done  so. 
v,  a  denial  of  having  made  an  accusation  is  not  the  same  thing  as 
ably  withdrawing  it.  Other  writers— -gentlemen  whose  names  are 
oured  by  your  readers  for  their  contributions  to  your  pages — have  not 
bated,  when  the  circumstances  have  been  much  less  aggravating,  to  offer 
.pology  which  which  has  been  heartily  accepted.  Such  incidents  then, 
the  amantium  irae,  lead  to  the  increase  of  good  feeling.  Mr.  Berkeley 
ers  another  method ;  but  I  think  it  is  really  too  much  for  him  to 
plain,  as  he  does,  that  the  matter  has  degenerated,  by  no  initiation  of 
)wn,  into  a  personal  contest. — I  am,  yours,  &e,,  W.  E,  Debenham. 
ugust  26,  1884. 

3o  far  as  the  charge  of  misrepresentation  concerns  ourselves  : 
v  reading  Mr.  Berkeley’s  elaborate  explanation,  we  see  no  reason 
.Iter  our  reading  of  his  original  remarks.  The  subject  has  been 
iciently  ventilated,  and  the  correspondence  must  now  close. — 

’•] 


0ates  an&  tiSttmos, 

.  there  any  patent  obstruction  in  the  way  of  my  employing  the  electric 

jht  for  portraiture  ?— G.  B.  Brown.” - -We  reply:  Our  correspondent 

ay  employ  without  hindrance  any  artificial  light  he  prefers, 
if.  Z.  asks— “  How  shall  I  stain  the  inside  of  a  box  black  without  hav- 
g  recourse  to  varnish?”— A We  reply:  Let  him  brush  it  over  with  an 
fusion  of  nut-galls  and  logwood,  and  when  dry  again  brush  it  over  in 
'.e  same  way  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.  If  the  blueness  of  the 
dour  be  objectionable  allow  the  surface  to  become  dry,  and  then  oil  it 
ith  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  linseed  oil  to  two  parts  of  turpentine. 
Professional  Photographer  complains  very  strongly  of  his  lens 
wing  become  much  slower  in  working  than  it  was  when  he  first 
urchased  it  five  years  ago.  He  is  desirous  of  knowing  the  cause  of 

ich  slowness. - We  reply  that  if  he  make  the  lenses  quite  clean  and 

.ys  them  down  upon  a  sheet  of  white  paper  he  will  see  at  a  glance 
htether,  or  to  what  extent,  they  have  become  discoloured  by  the  tint 
burned  by  the  paper  when  seen  through  them.  If  there  be  no  per- 
iptible  darkening  of  the  paper,  then  the  increased  slowness  will  exist, 
i  all  probability,  in  the  imagination  of  our  correspondent.  But  if,  on 
ie  contrary,  the  glass  of  which  the  lens  is  composed  be  found  to  be  of  a 
•allow  or  brownish  colour,  then  discard  it  at  once  and  obtain  another. 
|)RGE  Sutcliffe  wishes  information  as  to  the  best  way  by  which  to 
repare  albumen  for  photographic  purposes,  mainly  those  connected 
I  ith  dry  collodion  plates.— — We  reply  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
iidicate  this,  because  in  each  dry  collodion  'process  that  has  been 
uiblished  the  directions  given,  have  usually  included  the  beating  up  of 
ie  albumen.  For  example  :  in  some  cases  it- was  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth, 
ilowed  to  liquefy  (which  occupied  several  hours),  and  a  small  lump  of 
nr.phor  added  to  preserve  it  from  putrefaction.  In  other  cases  am- 
lonia  was  added  in  the  proportion  of  ten  drops  to  the  ounce,  this  being 
■>11  owed  by  frothing  as  before.  A  third  method,  which  has  received 
inch  favour,  consists  in  adding  a  few  drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid  to  the 
Ibumen,  stirring  this  up  with  a  glass  rod,  and  allowing  it  to  stand 
hthout  any  beating  up  or  frothing. 


A  Yankee  inquires  if  Professor  Towler,  the  author  of  the  Silver  Sunbeam, 
is  still  alive,  and  whether  he  continues  to  take  an  interest  in  matters  photo¬ 
graphic.  He  (our  correspondent)  has  been  connected  with  photography 
in  the  United  States  for  several  years,  and  wishes  to  know  why  men 
like  Professor  Towler  and  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  if  they  be  still  living,  are 
allowed  by  the  fraternity  there  to  remain  in  the  background,  when  such 
lustre  might  be  shed  upon  their  barren  conventions  by  the  presence  of 

men  of  such  eminence. - In  reply :  We  are  happy  to  say  that  both  of 

the  gentlemen  named  are  still  living.  We  are  quite  of  the  opinion  of  our 
correspondent  as  to  the  desirableness  of  securing  lectures  (for  such  we 
take  to  be  his  meaning)  at  the  meetings  of  the  conventions  from  men  of 
this  class;  but  whether  they  would  consent  to  do  so,  if  requested,  is 
another  matter. 

F.  J.  0‘B.  inquires  “  Supposing  (which  in  my  case  is  unfortunately  not 
a  matter  of  supposition,  but  of  actual  fact)  that  a  four-inch  lens— four 
inches  in  diameter  I  mean — has  sustained  such  a  severe  contusion  at  one 
side  of  the  front  lens  as  to  have  shivered  the  glass  to  the  extent  of  a 
sixpence,  may  such  a  lens  ever  be  rendered  good  for  anything  again?” 

- - In  reply  :  Examine  the  lens  very  critically  to  ascertain  whether  the 

imagined  fracture  of  the  glass  may  not  in  reality  be  one  of  the  balsam 
by  which  the  component  parts  of  the  front  lens  are  cemented  together. 

If  this  be  the  case  let  it  be  removed  from  the  cell  and  re-cemented. 
But  if  the  glass  itself  be  fractured  paint  the  shivered  portion  over  with 
opaque  black  varnish,  to  prevent  any  of  it  being  seen  from  behind,  and 
then  mount  the  lens  so  that  the  stopped-out  portion  shall  be  at  one  side 
rather  than  at  the  top  or  bottom..  By  adopting  such  an  arrangement  it 
is  probable  that  the  lens  will  work  no  worse  than  it  did  before  the 
accident. 

“  I  have  a  one-eighth  inch  microscopic  object-glass  which  defines  very  well 
when  used  upon  objects  that  have  not  got  very  fine  lines.  When  the 
light  is  somewhat  oblique  it  shows  the  markings  upon  the  P.  Formosum 
very  plainly,  but  will  not  do  so  upon  the  P.  Angulatum.  As  you  wiil 
have  already  guessed,  it  is  of  French  manufacture  and  is  not  by  any 
means  pretentious.  What  I  wish  to  know  is  whether  such  an  objective 
will  prove  of  any  use  in  photomicrography,  and,  if  so,  what  particular 

class  of  objects  it  will  be  good  for. — B.  H.  A.” - In  reply:  The  object- 

glass  referred  to  will  answer  for  photographing  such  objects  as  can  be 
visually  examined  in  a  satisfactory  manner  by  its  agency.  From  the 
description  of  what  it  can  do  it  is  evidently  one  of  a  very  narrow  angle.  * 
Is  our  correspondent  certain  that  it  is  the  power  (one-eighth)  he  alleges 
it  be  ?  It  may,  more  likely,  be  only  a  quarter.  It  is  impossible  to  speak 
of  its  capabilities  for  photography  unless  it  were  tried  for  that  purpose. 

It  will  probably  be  slightly  over-corrected  for  colour,  which  will  necessi¬ 
tate  one  or  two  preliminary  trials  when  focussing. 


A  THIEF 

I  loiter  near  the  peasant's  cot 
(And  “pot”  it  with  unerring  shot), 

And  at  the  cron's  that  scamper  by 
My  mute  artillery  let  fly. 

The  “  Lion  on  the  old  stone  gate,” 

Sung  by  Lord  Alfred,  meets  his  fate 
With  stoic  calm ;  no  time  to  carp, 

My  shafts  are  keen  and  cruelly  “sharp.” 

Nor  Hodge,  nor  haughty  Vera  de  Vere, 
The  loutish  peasant,  or  the  peer— 
Howe’er  he  fume,  or  curse,  or  gasp— 
When  once  within  my  tender  clasp, 

Can  slip  his  gyves.  The  lowing  kine, 
Unconscious  prisoners  of  mine, 

Might  roar  the  welkin  into  rain, 

And  gnaw  their  bonds — yet  gnaw  in  vain ! 

I  court  the  light  and  woo  the  shade ; 

With  both  I  toy,  as  toys  a  maid 
With  rustic  clown.  I  pet  and  coax, 

And  flout  and  scorn,  and  chide  and  hoax, 
And  goad  them  both.  And  all  my  prey 
I  slaughter  in  the  glare  of  day. 

I  cloak  them  whilst  there’s  light  about, 
And  with  the  night  i  force  them  out. 


AT  NOON. 

No  poacher  half  so  deft  as  I, 

No  burglar  so  demurely  sly  ; 

I  “bag”  a  tree  or  “grass”  a  roe, 

And  not  the  ghost  of  trouble  know ! 

Your  mediaeval  robbers  pale 
Beside  the  deeds  that  dog  my  trail. 

I’ve  nearly  caught  the  sun  at  noon, 

And  t'other  night  secured  the  moon  ! 

The  burglar  fears  the  light  of  stars, 

The  poacher’s  wanderings  Luna  mars ; 
Their  boldness  only  blooms  at  eve— 

I  carry  mine  upon  my  sleeve. 

“  Light!  give  me  light!”  no  night-bird  I, 
Who  steals  with  sunbeams  in  his  eve ! 

I’ll  drag  a  planet  into  sight, 

Or  take  the  D - 1,  if  there’s  light ! 

I  kill  with  speed,  but  always  stop 
To  give  a  short  and  hasty  drop ; 

And  with  a  neat  decapitation 
I  often  couple  amputation. 

The  twinkling  of  the  visual  orb 
Will  of  itself  more  time  absorb 
Than  I  should  occupy  in  limnin’ 

A  hundred  thousand  men  and  women  ! 

Thomas  Bedding, 


fedjanp  Column. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements;  but  in  no  case  do  tee 
insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  a  small  cost 
in  our  advertising  pages.  This  portion  of  our  columns  is  devoted  to  exchanges 
only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person  proposing  the  exchange 
be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a  NOM  DE  plume  be 
thought  desirable ),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 


Wanted  ferrotype  plates  and  other  wet  plate  material  in  exchange  for 
a  very  rapid  carte  lens. — Address,  American  Studio,  Queen-street 
Exeter. 

I  will  exchange  Tench’s  No.  6  wide-angle  piano-lens  for  Ross’s  5x4  medium- 
angle  doublet,  four-inch  focus.  Address,  T.  Jones,  photographer, 
Ludlow. 


I  will  exchange  a  carte  lens,  with  rack  and  pinion,  for  a  drying  oven 
platinum  crucible  ;  or  offers.— Address,  Herbert  Gover,  101,  Waterloo- 
street,  Hanley. 


I  will  exchange  a  lot  of  gelatino-bromide  pictures,  both  painted  and  black 
and  white,  for  anything  useful  in  photography.— Address,  C.  T.,  3(3 
Orbel-street,  Battersea  Park,  S.W, 
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I  will  exchange  a  quarter-plate  Lc  Meritoire  complete,  value  thirty  shillings, 
with  extra  double  slide.  Wanted,  a  half-plate  folding  camera  with  one 
or  two  slides;  difference  adjusted. — Address,  9,  Mayo-road,  Brighton. 

I  will  exchange  a  good  half-plate  lens,  combination,  for  views  or  portraits, 
cap  and  flange,  Waterhouse’s  stops,  English  makers,  for  a  whole-plate 
camera,  dark  slide,  folding  tripod ;  difference  adjusted.— Address,  H.  Y., 
Edinburgh  Post  Office. 

I  will  exchange  my  fifty-two-inch  Coventry-made  bicycle  roadster,  in  fail- 
condition,  for  good  camera  and  lens.  Want  a  10  X  8  or  12  X  10  camera 
complete  for  studio;  photo,  of  machine,  two  stamps.— Address,  Photo¬ 
grapher,  South-street,  Romford,  Essex. 

I  will  exchange  an  interior  background,  conservatory  background  (new), 
cabinet  burnisher  (new),  Lancaster’s  camera,  press,  head-rest,  side-slip 
landscape,  and  posing-chair  (the  property  of  a  photographer  going  abroad), 
for  anything,  except  photographic  materials. — Address,  J.  Ward,  8,  St. 
Walburge-street,  Preston. 


iLttahwra  in  Comsponfonts. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Notice.—  Each  Correspondent  is  required  to  enclose  his  name  and  address, 
although  not  necessarily  for  publication.  Communications  may ,  when  thought 
desirable ,  appear  under  a  NOM  de  plume  as  hitherto,  or,  by  preference, 
under  three  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Such  signatures  as  “  Constant  Reader ,” 
“Subscriber,”  c fee-.,  should  be  avoided.  Correspondents  not  conforming  to 
this  rule  will  therefore  understand  the  reason  for  the  omission  of  their 

communications.  _ _ _ _ _ 

Photographs  Registered.— 

Joseph  Stephen  Brown  —Group  Photograph  of  Clergy  and  School  Teachers 
of  St.  John's,  Bridgwater. 

John  Owen,  Newtown,  North  Wales. — Five  Photographs  of  Wynnstay, 
the  Residence  of  Sir  W.  W.  Wynn ,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Ruabon,  Denbighshire. 
William  Pankhurst  Marsh,  Norfolk  Cottage,  Bognor.— Four  Instan¬ 
taneous  Photographs  of  Sanger's  Circus  Procession,  and  One  of  the 
Elephants  and  Camels  in  the  Sea  at  Bognor. 


Witney.— We  are  unable  to  give  you  the  cost  of  advertising  in  the 
American  photographic  publications. 

Wm.  0. _ If  an  excess  of  potash  has  been  used  in  the  preparation  of  the 

solution  lime  will  be  thrown  down,  but  it  will  do  no  harm. 

Y  B.— The  only  method  by  which  we  could  decide  the  question  is  by 
making  an  analysis.  For  this,  we  regret  to  say,  we  have  not  time  at 
present. 

W  M.  H. _ We  are  unable  to  say  with  certainty,  but  we  have  an  im¬ 

pression*  they  are  to  be  procured  from  Messrs.  Perry  and  Co.,  Holborn 
Viaduct,  E.C. 

j-  i3  _ i.  The  only  formula  published  by  Mr.  Berkeley  is  four  grains  of 
the  sulphite  to  each  grain  of  pyrogallic  acid.— 2.  If  that  be  the  golden 
rule  (?)  so  much  the  worse  for  theory. 

g  r  13, _ We  believe  the  suit  is  still  pending,  but  when  it  will  come  on  for 

'  hearino-  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  It  cannot  until  after  the  long  vacation 
is  over!  The  matter  is  not,  as  you  surmise,  dropped. 

•g  w. _ Without  knowing  more  of  the  circumstances  we  should  be  inclined 

J’to  attribute  the  defect  to  damp.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
appearance  of  the  image  the  emulsion  would  appear  to  be  all  right. 

\  J  McMahon. — The  emulsion  is  now  quite  useless  except  for  the  silver 
it  contains.  From  long  keeping  during  hot  weather  the  gelatine  has 
become  decomposed.  Du  not  waste  time  in  trying  to  “  vamp  it  up,”  but 
make  fresh. 

Inquirer. _ Had  this  correspondent  conformed  to  our  rule,  by  enclosing  his 

name  and  address,  his  four  or  five  queries  would  have  been  answered. 
We  never  reply  to  questions  unless  the  correspondent  forward  his  name 
and  address.  See  heading  to  this  column. 

There  is  no  means  of  removing  the  stains;  but  as  you  only 
appear  to  require  the  negative  for  enlarging  from  they  will  not  matter, 
as  you  may  avoid  them  in  the  transparency. — 2.  You  had  better  employ 
the  formula  supplied  with  the  different  makers’  plates. 

E  Boissonnas;  F.  W.  Verel  and  Co. — Messrs.  J.  and  E.  Hall,  23, 
J’Sfc.  Swithin’s-lane,  E.C.,  supply  cold  air  machinery,  such  as  are  referred 
to  in  our  issue  for  1st  instant.  Other  firms  supply  them  also,  but  Messrs. 
Hall  manufacture  a  smaller  apparatus  than  the  others. 

YY  y[, _ We  should  advise  you  to  have  some  light  wooden  frames,  covered 

witli  thin  muslin,  which  can  be  fitted  over  the  roof  portion  of  the  studio 
during  the  summer  months  or  when  the  sun  is  very  brilliant.  In  the 
winter,  or  when  the  light  is  dull,  these  can  be  removed  and  the  full  light 
utilised. 

White  Rose. — The  simplest  and  least  expensive  instantaneous  shutters 
are  those  of  the  “drop-shutter”  form.  Consult  our  advertisement 
columns.  There  are  many  different  makers,  but  we  cannot  undertake 
to  recommend  any  particular  manufacturer.  It  is  against  our  rule 


to  do  so. 

A  Welshman.— Methylated  ether,  if  good,  will  do  quite  well  for  making 
collodion  for  wet-plate  work.  It  should  have  a  specific  gravity  of  720  or 
•725  If  weaker  than  this  it  should  not  be  employed.  The  alcohol  will 
answer  perfectly;  indeed,  for  the  iodiser  it  may  be  slightly  weaker  than 

your  sample. 


[August  20, 


Chas.  SPENCE. — The  red  spots  on  your  prints  appear  to  be  can, 
bubbles  of  air  adhering  to  them  while  in  the  toning  bath,  and  thel 
prevented  the  action  of  the  gold  solution.  Keep  the  prints  movnufTth 
time  they  are  in  the  solution,  and  see  they  do  not  get  air-bells  e|os& 
between  them. 


th 


W.  W. — It  appears  to  us,  from  the  print  forwarded,  that  them]* 
portion  of  the  building  is  more  strongly  illuminated  than  the  wer 
hence  that  part  is  over-exposed.  Perhaps  the  building  is  mtuatf  ii, 
narrow  thoroughfare,  and  possibly  the  lower  part  is  shaded 
houses  opposite. 

F.  E. — 1.  We  know  of  no  cement  which  would  be  reliable.  Beth  ret 
new  dish. — 2.  We  fear  the  mixture  would  not  dry  sufficiently  h  ’  i 
it  do,  and  the  film  be  not  allowed  to  touch  the  backing,  no  inj  wj 
result. — 3.  Most  likely  your  surmise  is  correct.  Try  again,  and  t  a 
the  emulsification  is  complete. 

A.  Hunter. — Methylated  “  finish”  can  be  employed  in  the  inanufa  ir.  , 
varnish ;  but  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  already  contains  thre  in, 
of  some  kind  of  gum  to  the  gallon,  and  the  retailer  does  not  way 
know  what  gum  it  is.  Very  frequently  it  is  of  the  commonest  <snil 
quality,  whatever  it  may  be.  We  have  known  common  rosin  to  uo  d 
Better  commence  with  methylated  spirit. 

A  Provincial. — We  think  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  bronze  or  f  atioi 
gold  on  the  flock  paper  with  which  tne  walls  of  your  reception-rm  ar 
covered  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  innumerable  stnal  min 
spots  on  the  prints,  particularly  when  you  say  the  prints  are  i  mte 
in  this  room  immediately  after  it  is  swept  and  dusted.  Postil  ama! 
particles  of  the  bronze  powder  become  detached  from  the  wk  an 
eventually  find  their  way  on  to  the  damp  prints;  hence  the  tree  c 
trouble.  Try  the  experiment  of  mounting  in  another  room  f  r  ftn 
weeks  and  note  the  effect.  We  shall  be  glad  to  learn  the  resul  f  thi 
experiment. 

Received.— S.  Highley,  F.C.S.;  George  Smith;  A.  F.  Genlain  7.  H 
Harrison;  &c. 


Photographic  Club. — At  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  this  rb,  a 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  on  Wednesday  next,  Septem  j  3ri 
the  subject  for  discussion  will  be — On  th<  Effect  of  Different  Aides  i 
the  Development  of  Gelatine  Plates,  with  demonstrations.— Th  -am 
day  afternoon  outing  will  be  at  Hale  End,  leaving  Liverpo  stret 
Station  at  2.2  p.m. 


Upwards  of  260  Pages,  Crown  8 vo.;  Price  Is.;  Free  by  Post,  Is.  4-' 
THE  BRITISH  JOURNAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALM/AC, 
AND  PHOTOGRAPHER'S  DAILY  COMPANION  FOR  1884. 
Edited  by  W.  B.  Bolton. 

The  work  contains  about  150  ORIGINAL  articles  of  the  highest  prac  1  val 
from  an  artistic,  manipulative,  and  scientific  point  of  view  in  connection  w  Phot 
graphy— contributions  which  are  copiously  illustrated  with  wood  engraving! 

OS’  The  Frontispiece,  taken  on  an  Edwards's  XL  Dry  Plate  and  Md 
Woodburytype,  consists  of  a  charming  Portrait  of  the  Son"  Lo 
Robert  Bruce  in  the  character  of  “  THE  LITTLE  BEGGA1 
London:  Henry  Greenwood,  Publisher,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden!  .0. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Opti  |n, 
For  three  Weeks  ending  August  27,  1884. 
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THE  DETERIORATION  OP  GELATINE  PLATES. 
e  question  of  the  deterioration  of  gelatine  plates  with  age  is  one 
.  constant  recurrence,  and  one  which  obviously  presents  a  con- 
:  arable  importance  to  photographers.  -  rife  is  true  that  under 
i  inary  circumstances— even  supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
i  t  the  sensitive  film  must-  necessarily  deteriorate — the  trouble  is 
i  one  that  need  cause  serious  inconvenience,  inasmuch  as,  being 
i  :ned  of  the  danger,  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  photographer 
1  smploy  plates  whose  character  is  beyond  suspicion.  But,  on  the 
(  er  hand,  it  may  be  beyond  the  range  of  possibility  that  the  new* 
j  s  of  the  plates  can  be  guaranteed,  or  that  they  can  be  used  within 
ti  period  to  which  their  good  qualities  extend.- 
I'or  instance,  the  photographer  who  is  depending  for  his  supply 
c  olafces  upon  commercial  sources  is,  to  -a  certain  extent,  in  the 
ok  entirely  as  to  their  age,  and  can  only  judge  of  their  quality  by 
anal  trial  Yet  even  he,  by  systematically  noting  the  number 
v  ch  most  manufacturers  place  upon  each  box  to  denote  the  batch 
o  imulsion  from  which  those,  particular  plates  were  made,  can 
f<  a  some  sort  of  at  least  approximate  j  udgment  of  their  age. 
1  is,  in  a  case  which  recently  came  under  our  notice,  two  batches 
o  dates  by  the  same  maker,  and  purchased  at  the  same  time 
ti  >ugh  a  dealer,  were  sent  to  us  for  comparison.  The  results  in  one 
c;  were  perfect,  while  in  the  other  the  films  had  undergone  a 
c<  ain  amount  of  deterioration  in  the  shape  of  incipient  fog  at  the 
e<  is.  Upon  reference  to  the  respective  numbers  of  the  two  batches, 
a  knowing  the  system  adopted  by  the  particular  maker,  we  found 
tH  there  was  a  difference  of  nearly  three  years  between  the  ages 
o  he  two  samples,  one  of  which,  had  evidently  been  in  the  dealer’s 
s  jk  for  a  very  lengthy  period. 

hen,  again,  in  the  case  of  plates  exported  to  distant  parts, 
ojarried  on  lengthy  journeys,  to  be  developed  probably  months 
exposure  :  it  is  impossible  to  guardjagainst  the  effects  of 
•Irioration  if  such  a  tendency  exist ;  and  hence  the  importance  of 
stjying  the  question  thoroughly  with  a  view  to  the  discovery 
oijie  conditions  which  favour  or  otherwise  the  keeping  qualities  of 
oi  plates.  "'.I  AC  . 

re  may  at  once  state,  as  we  have  doner  before,  that  in  our 
°1  ion  dry  gelatine  plates  do  not  necessarily  -  deteriorate  i  n  the 
•Mtest  degree,  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  in  support  of  that 
vy.  On  the  other  hand  the  fact  is  indisputable  that  some  films 
unmistakably  exhibit  signs  of  falling  off  within  a  very  short 
P(bd  of  their  preparation,  the  inference  being  that  the  result 
ls|used  by  some  variations  in  their  mode  of  preparation,  probably 
ted  by  the  manner  of  their  keeping. 

plonel  Stuart  Wort-ley’s  experience  dining  his  trip  round  the 
w;d  was  distinctly  in  favour  of  the  stability  of  his  sensitive  films. 
R  evidence  was  to  the  effect  that  under  extremely  trying  conditions 
b  Iry  plates  were  almost  the  only  things  on  board  that  did  not 
su|  r  more  or  less  from  the  effects  of  damp  and  salt  water,  and 
H  most  of  them  after  a  journey  of  nearly  twelve  months’  duration 
Pl  _llced  perfect  negatives  upon  development. 

hat  is  it,  then,  that  causes  the  change  which  is  noticeable  in  so 
ni  y  plates?  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  mainly  caused 
•  a» perfect  elimination  of  the  soluble  products  contained  in  the 


emulsion ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  a  film  of  pure  silver 
bromide  and  pure  gelatine  preserved  in  a  perfectly  dry  state  can 
possibly  contain  within  itself  the  elements  of  decay.  But  to  which 
of  these  soluble  products  are  we  to  look  for  an  explanation  of  the 
evil  1  Possibly  to  each  and  all,  for  even  the  excess  of  soluble 
bromide,  restrainer  though  it  be,  may  introduce  a  slight  element  of 
at  least  uncertainty. 

The  chief  products  of  the  process  of  emulsification  (other  than 
the  silver  bromide)  to  which  we  have  to  look  are  the  soluble  nitrates 
formed  by  double  decomposition.  The  excess  of  soluble  bromide  (for 
we  take  it  that  an  excess  of  silver  is  never  under  ordinary  conditions - 
present)  and  a  certain  proportion  of  decomposed  gelatine  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  application  of  heat  or  by  the  use  of  alkali.  In  the 
ammonia  method  of  emulsification  the  alkali  itself  must  be  added  as 
a  highly  important  factor,  and  one  or  two  others  that  will  be  men¬ 
tioned  as  we  go  on. 

We.' may  here  interpolate  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  excess  of 
silver,  which,  as  we  have  hinted  above,  is  seldom  or  never  present 
as  such.  The  effect  upon  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  films  of  free 
silver  present  during  emulsification — though  subsequently  removed 
by  washing — was  distinctly  shown  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Berkeley  some 
years  ago  in  a  distinct,  indeed  very  marked,  discolouration  of  the 
whole  film,  resulting  from  the  mutual  reactions  of  the  silver  nitrate 
and  the  organic  gelatine.  This,  however,  is  not  the  description  of 
defect  we  have  to  guard  against,  and  free  silver  in  that  sense  may 
be  set  on  one  side. 

But  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the  defect  is' to  be  traced  to  the 
presence  of  a  silver  compound  other  than  the  sensitive  haloid, 
which  is  capable  of  spontaneous  decomposition  and  which  is, 
moreover,  readily  acted  upon  by  abnormal  atmospheric  influences. 
In  other  words,  an  organic  silver  compound  of  inferior  stability 
to  the  haloid  is  formed  in  some  manner  during  the  process  of 
emulsification,  and  to  this  the  gradual  deterioration  is  due.  Let 
us  see  what  are  the  chances  of  such  a  result. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  to  be  reckoned  the  mere  contact  of  the 
gelatine  with  the  silver  nitrate,  even  though  the  latter  be  not  in 
excess  of  the  soluble  bromide.  If  the  emulsion  be  neutral  or 
slightly  alkaline  the  formation  of  an  insoluble  organic  compound  is 
nearly  certain  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  faintly  acid  the  chances 
are  greatly  reduced,  the  compound,  if  formed  at  all,  remaining 
soluble,  and  being  thus  removed  by  thorough  washing.  As  might 
be  expected,  those  films  made  from  ammonia-ripened  emulsion  are 
more  prone  to  deterioration  than  others. 

Many  operators  prefer  to  mix  the  emulsion  by  first  adding  the 
silver  to  the  gelatine  and  afterwards  the  soluble  bromide — a  process 
which  would  seem  to  favour  the  chance  of  the  formation  of  an  organic 
compound. 

But  even  when  the  soluble  bromide  is  in  excess  there  exists  the 
possibility  of  the  formation  of  this  inorganic  compound,  inasmuch 
as  potassium  and  ammonium  and  silver  bromides  are  solvents  of 
the  silver  salt ;  consequently  the  emulsion  contains  a  small 
proportion  of  dissolved  silver  bromide  which  is  capable  of  combin¬ 
ing  with  the  gelatine.  In  the  case  of  an  emulsion  quickly  and 
thoroughly  washed  probably  no  ill  effect  would  arise  from  this  cause, 
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but  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  under  opposite  conditions  danger 
might  lurk.  Even  the  decomposition  nitrates  exercise  a  certain 
solvent  action  on  some  of  the  silver  compounds,  and  their  presence 
in  the  film  may,  therefore,  contribute  towards  the  tendency  to 
deterioration. 

Another  and,  very  likely,  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the  ingre¬ 
dients  is  perhaps  the  decomposed  gelatine,  especially  when  it  is 
accompanied  by  a  trace  of  alkali.  Independent  of  its  deliquescent 
character,  and  the  consequent  aid  it  thus  lends  to  the  work  of 
decomposition,  it  is  a  reducer  of  the  silver  haloids.  One  of  the 
best  modes  of  reducing  waste  gelatine  emulsion  consists,  in  fact,  in 
boiling,  with  the  addition  of  an  alkali,  when  the  haloid  is  rapidly 
and  completely  reduced.  If  this  change  occur  thus  rapidly  where 
circumstances  favour  we  can  easily  comprehend  its  more  gradual 
and  less  marked  occurrence  in  the  gelatine  film,  especially  when 
from  imperfect  storage  the  conditions  are  again  favourable. 

But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  the  possible  reactions  that  may  tend 
to  produce  deterioration  ;  the  instances  we  have  given  will  serve  to 
show  that  by  perfect  washing  of  the  emulsion  in  the  first  instance 
nearly  every  chance  of  danger  is  eliminated.  Such  washing  re¬ 
moves  entirely  all  soluble  matter  capable  of  forming  an  easily 
reducible  compound,  and  the  resulting  films  are  thus  protected 
not  only  from  spontaneous  internal  decay  but  also  from  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  outside  conditions. 

From  what  has  been  said  our  readers  will  recognise  the  great 
value  of  the  different  methods  of  emulsifying  by  precipitation.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  we  discovered  a  few  months  ago  in  a  drawer  where 
they  had  been  exposed  to  a  not  over  dry  atmosphere  for  nearly  five 
years  some  plates  made  by  Captain  Abney’s  precipitation  process 
soon  after  its  publication  in  1879.  They  were  in  every  way  as 
perfect  as  when  newly  made,  though  other  plates  in  the  same 
drawer  were  strongly  discoloured  at  the  edges  and  had  acquired  a 
distinctly  metallic  appearance. 


ON  THE  ARTISTIC  MOUNTING  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

It  is  quite  a  relief  to  see  that  the  art  aspect  of  photography  is 
again  receiving  some  little  attention,  for  of  late  the  proceedings  of 
the  different  photographic  societies  have  chiefly  been  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  purely  technical  matters. 

At  the  last  meeting  but  one  of  the  Photographic  Club  the  topic 
brought  forward  for  discussion  was  the  artistic  mounting  of  photo¬ 
graphs.  This  subject,  though  an  old  theme,  is  one  that  has  not 
received  that  amount  of  attention  on  the  part  of  photographers 
generally,  but  portraitists  particularly,  which  it  deserves.  They,  as  a 
rule,  are  still  content  with  the  old,  conventional  style  of  mounting 
which  has  been  in  vogue  ever  since  the  earliest  days  of  photography. 
We  allude  to  the  orthodox  cut-out  mount  with  a  dome,  oval,  or 
cushion-shaped  opening,  with  its  neatly-bound  gilt  bevel  and  gold 
line.  Now,  the  employment  of  these  shapes,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
is  chiefly  confined  to  photographs,  and  were  in  the  first  instance, 
doubtless,  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  hiding  the  defective  corners 
of  the  picture,  caused  by  the  plate  being  held  by  the  corners 
during  the  coating  and  development  or  from  accidental  stains  from 
the  corners  of  the  dark  slides  ;  and  these  shapes  have  been  adhered 
to,  more  or  less,  for  portraits  ever  since. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  works  of  art  are  seen  of  these  shapes — except 
occasionally  the  oval — as  they  are  generally  rectangular.  This  is  the 
shape  which  is  now  almost  universally  adopted  for  landscape  photo¬ 
graphs.  But  our  remarks  on  the  present  occasion  are  principally 
directed  to  portraits,  and  these  of  the  larger  dimensions.  It  is  true 
that,  since  the  introduction  of  the  panel  ‘and  other  modern  sizes, 
several  of  our  more  artistic  photographers  have  adopted  the  rec¬ 
tangular  shape  for  their  large  portraits  when  they  are  mounted  with 
a  margin  instead  of  being  put  in  a  cut  mount. 

During  the  discussion  at  the  Club  it  was  generally  conceded  that 
photographs  on  india-paper  were  far  more  artistic  in  appearance 
than  those  which  are  mounted  on  the  imitation  tint  printed  by 
lithography,  particularly  when  the  prints  are  “  plate-marked.” 
India-paper  —  or,  rather,  what  is  called  india-paper  —  and  that 
which  is  now  used  even  for  the  finest  engravings,  it  may  be  stated, 
is  really  only  an  imitation  of  tie  genuine  article;  but  it  answers 


our  present  purpose  quite  as  well,  if  not  better.  This  paper 
possesses  many  advantages  over  the  printed  tint  beyond  that  just 
mentioned,  as  it  may  be  had  in  various  shades  to  suit  the  parti¬ 
cular  tone  of  the  picture — a  great  advantage  in  the  case  of  carbon 
or  platinotype  prints — whereas  the  lithographed  tints  obtainable  in 
commerce  are  limited  to  two  or  three  at  most.  Again  :  the  india- 
paper  can  be  cut  to  any  size  or  shape  to  suit  the  individual  photo¬ 
graph  to  be  mounted,  while  the  printed  tints  are  only  to  be  had  ini 
certain  stock  sizes,  these  being  somewhat  limited,  and  frequently 
found  to  be  of  a  very  unsuitable  shape  for  certain  subjects. 

In  all  cases  where  a  print  is  mounted  on  india-paper  it  in 
very  desirable  that  it  should  be  plate-marked  ;  and  this  necessi 
tates  that  the  mounting  be  done  on  plate-paper,  as  cardboard 
unless  it  be  very  thin,  would  require  too  much  pressure  to  obtaii 
the  impression.  Good  plate-paper  mounts  always  have  a  nion 
artistic  appearance  than  cardboard,  unless,  indeed,  this  be  of  ; 
much  superior  quality  to  that  usually  employed  for  the  mounting  o!! 
photographs.  If  the  size  be  large  there  will  be  a  difficulty  hi 
getting  the  paper  mount  flat  in  the  frame  ;  hence  the  print  mus ' 
be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  better  class  of  engraving; 
are,  namely,  mounted  on  linen  and  a  stretcher.  This  treatmen 
does  not  remove  the  plate-mark,  but  only  slightly  subdues  it 
which  is  an  advantage.  Photographs  of  large  size  thus  treated 
when  suitably  framed,  are  exceedingly  artistic  as  well  as  effective 
It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the  system  of  mounting  large  photo 
graphs  on  linen  stretched  on  a  frame  instead  of  cardboard  is  no 
more  generally  adopted  when  the  picture  is  required  with 
margin.  Pictures  so  mounted  are  far  more  artistic  and  little  oj 
no  more  expensive,  especially  for  the  larger  sizes  ;  indeed  for  tli 
largest  sizes  it  would  probably  be  cheaper  than  using  mounting 
boards  of  good  quality. 

Steel-plate  engravings  are  frequently  printed  on  a  very  coars 
and  rough  paper;  but,  in  printing,  the  pressure  renders  i 
perfectly  smooth  on  those  portions  which  come  in  contact  with  tli 
plate,  leaving  the  margin  of  the  paper  in  its  original  coarseness 
Some  time  since  we  had  a  series  of  photographs  mounted  on  1 
similar  paper  and  india-paper  ;  they  were  then  rolled  with  heavi 
pressure  on  a  steel  plate  rather  larger  than  the  india-papei*.  By  tli 
means  the  margin  of  the  paper  was  left  coarse  and  rough,  while  tli 
print  and  tint,  with  a  small  portion  of  the  plate-paper  surroundin 
it,  was  rendered  smooth  and  even.  This  treatment  in  mountin 
gave  the  pictures  a  very  artistic  and  refined  appearance.  Whenevt 
india-paper  is  used  the  print  should  always  be  trimmed  the  sarr 
shape  as  it  —  which,  for  artistic  effect,  should  in  most  cases  1 
rectangular.  It  is  clearly  a  mistake  to  trim  the  print  to  a  dome  c 
cushion  shape  and  then  mount  it  upon  a  rectangle,  though  this 
frequently  done. 

There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  the  photograph  itself  shou 
not  be  printed  with  a  margin  an  inch  or  so  wide,  provided  tl 
negative  be  masked  up  sharp  and  evenly.  In  the  finished  pri; 
the  margin  would  never  be  really  white,  so  that  when  the  phot 
graph  is  put  upon  the  mount  the  margin  will  always  show 
more  or  less  delicate  tint,  which,  as  a  rule,  harmonises  with  t 
picture  admirably.  We  have  seen  some  carbon  pictures — copies  i 
drawings — on  rough  paper,  printed  with  a  broad  margin,  so  tl 
they  did  not  require  a  separate  mounting.  They  were  sim] 
pasted  on  to  a  linen  stretcher,  and  put  into  a  plain,  flat,  unpolish 
oak  frame,  with  a  narrow  gold  bead  inside.  The  general  effect ; 
the  picture  was  very  artistic  and  most  unpliotographic  in  a 
pearance.  The  prints  being  of  a  sepia  colour,  and  on  the  rou.j 
drawing-paper,  were  very  close  imitations  of  the  original  dral 
ings. 

We  recently  saw  some  large-sized  portraits  which  had  been  ni" 
artistically  treated  in  the  mounting  and  framing.  The  prints  the 
selves  were  in  platinum  and  (black)  carbon.  They  were  plac. 
behind  very  thick  cut-out  mounts  with  rectangular  openings,  a  1 
instead  of  the  bevils  being  gilt,  after  the  orthodox  fashion  wit 
photographic  mounts,  they  were  left  white,  as  is  usually  the  cusfi  i 
with  mounts  for  water-colour,  or  pencil  drawings.  They  were  tbt 
framed  in  simple  black  and  gold  frames.  The  pictures  themself 
were  very  artistic  productions,  and  these  qualities  were  still  furll  ’ 
enhanced  by  the  recherche  style  of  mounting  and  framing, 
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No  apology  is  necessary  for  once  more  directing  attention  to  the 
real  importance  of  so  apparently  trivial  a  question  as  the  mounting 
of  photographs,  seeing  the  marked  effect  for  better  or  for  worse  the 
style  of  mounting  may  have  on  the  finished  picture.  It  is  grievous 
to  see  it,  but  it  frequently  happens  that  a  picture  which  has  received 
die  most  artistic  treatment  in  its  production  is  completely  spoilt  by 
n judicious  mounting  and  framing. 

We  hope  to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  giving  some  practical 
lints  on  mounting  on  linen  and  stretchers,  on  india-paper,  and  also 
i  simple  method  of  plate-marking. 


THE  FADING  OF  COLLODION  IMAGES. 
f  there  be  one  doctrine  or  dogma  in  photography  held  more 
trongly  than  another  by  the  fraternity  it  is  that  of  the  stability  of 
,  collodion  image.  Practice  and  experience  have  confirmed  what 
heory  had  pointed  out,  namely,  that  the  atoms  of  metallic  silver, 
f  which  the  collodion  image  consisted,  should  remain  imbedded  in 
he  innocuous  collodion  filament  in  which  they  were  formed  with¬ 
out  undergoing  any  change  whatever. 

We  know  that  in  pyroxyline.  spontaneous  decomposition  sorne- 
ioies  occurs.  This  is  usually  due  to  the  employment  of  a  very 
,igh  temperature  in  its  preparation,  and  to  the  acids  not  having 
ieen  thoroughly  removed.  In  such  a  case  an  atmosphere  of  red 
umes  will  be  found  in  the  bottle  in  which  it  is  kept,  caused  by  a 
artial  liberation  of  the  oxide  of  nitrogen.  It  would  be  a  subject  of  too 
irotracted  a  character  were  wTe  to  here  investigate  the  behaviour  of 
uch  pyroxyline  after  it  became  converted  into  collodion,  carrying 
till  further  investigation  into  its  state  when,  after  having  been 
abjected  to  those  operations  in  the  course  of  which  it  became  the 
ecipient  of  an  image,  it  eventually  found  its  consummation  in  a 
orny  pellicle  in  which  were  imbedded,  both  on  its  surface  and 
iroughout  its  substance,  granulated  atoms  of  silver, 

Despite  all  theories  to  the  contrary,  collodion  images,  as  they  exist 
1  everyday  photographic  life,  are  occasionally  found  to  fade,  and  in 
>me  instances  to  fade  badly.  This  is  not  necessarily  dependent 
pon  any  deleterious  influence  or  action  of  the  atmosphere,  as  it 
jcurs  when  the  image  is  completely  isolated  from  the  influences  of 
r.  For  example  :  some  of  the  early  specimens  of  mierophoto- 
raphy  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  London  Photographic  Society 
i  November  5, 1857,  and  to  which  we  have  access  for  examination, 
low  serious  indications  of  fading,  one  of  them  in  particular — a 
Drtrait  of  the  then  President  of  the  Society,  the  late  Sir  Frederick 
ollock,  Lord  Chief  Baron — although  smaller  than  a  pin’s  head,  and 
irotected  from  the  atmosphere  by  a  thin  glass  covering  plate 
imented  by  Canada  balsam  to  that  which  contains  the  picture,  has 
ided  to  such  an  extent  as  to  show  (when  examined  under  a  micro- 
;ope)  innumerable  spots  all  over  the  background,  a  portion  of  the 
ice  and  figure  having  disappeared  altogether.  And  yet  this  tiny 
hotograph  has  lain  closely  imbedded  in  resin,  or  hardened  Canada 
alsam,  from  the  day  it  was  produced,  now  nearly  twenty-seven 
ears  back,  which  demonstrates  that  the  agent  of  destruction  did 
ot  in  this  case  come  from  without,  but  had  been  imbedded  within 
ie  photograph  itself. 

Conversing  with  one  of  several  photographers,  at  present  on  a 
.sit  to  England,  as  to  the  causes  of  the  reported  collapse  of  the 
tempts  lately  made  to  get  collodion  transfers  naturalised  in  the 
nited  States,  he  said  that  a  fama  exists  against  them  there  in  con¬ 
fluence  of  their  liability  to  fade — not  alone  in  the  colouring,  as 
id  already  been  described  by  one  of  the  correspondents  of  the 
ritish  Journal  of  Photography,  but  in  the  substance  com¬ 
bsing  the  image  itself. 

With  regard  to  the  fading  of  the  transparent  oil  pigments 
uth  which  the  faces  of  such  transfers  are  treated  by  way  of  being 
unted,  especially  in  climates  where  the  sun’s  rays  are  powerful  : 
ns,  we  imagine,  is  one  of  the  inevitable  accompaniments  of  low- 
:iced  work.  A  transfer  painter,  who  lately  called  to  show  us 
•ecimens  of  his  work,  spoke  of  nine  shillings  per  dozen  as  the 
•numeration  given  in  some  establishments  for  finishing  an  ordinary 
\x  10  portrait  in  oils.  But  neither  the  artistic  merit  of  the 
xinting  nor  the  permanence  of  the  colours  concerns  us  at  present, 


our  inquiry  having  reference  to  the  causes  why  the  collodion 
transfer,  as  a  photograph,  should,  under  some  circumstances, 
succumb  to  the  influence  of  time  with  the  great  rapidity  alleged  by 
our  American  friend  to  be  found  sometimes  in  his  country. 

Watching  carefully  a  workman  reported  to  be  skilful  in  produc¬ 
ing  transfers  of  a  good  quality,  we  observed  several  things  that 
would  go  a  long  way  in  accounting  for  the  speedy  destruction  of  the 
transfers,  One  of  these  was  the  obtaining  of  a  fine  tone  by  sulphur. 

The  workman  in  question — who  was  a  mere  manipulator,  and  did 
not  appear  to  possess  any  more  chemical  knowledge  than  sufficed 
to  weigh  out  and  mix  the  compounds  he  used — stared  when  we 
spoke  of  sulphur  toning.  When,  however,  we  made  inquiry  as  to 
his  reasons  for  fixing  his  enlargements  in  an  old  hypo,  bath, 
charged  with  silver  not  only  from  its  solvent  action  upon  the 
iodide,  but  from  the  addition  made  to  it,  with  every  plate  im¬ 
mersed,  of  pyrogallic  acid,  citric  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  nitrate  of 
silver — for  it  was  part  of  the  routine  system  of  operations  that  the 
image  was  not  to  be  washed  previous  to  its  immersion  in  the  fixing 
bath,  but  must  be  transferred  direct  just  as  it  stands — he  replied 
that  such  was  the  system  universally  adopted  and  insisted  on  at 
the  establishment  where  he  had  long  practised  transfer  making, 
and  where  the  trifling  remuneration  given — from  sixpence  to  a 
shilling  a  dozen  for  12  x  10  size — prevented  the  workmen  from 
being  squeamish  as  to  the  stability  of  their  work  provided  a  good 
tone  was  obtained. 

But  this  was  not  all  we  saw.  The  enlarged  sulphur-toned  trans¬ 
parency  having  been  rinsed  to  remove  the  so-called  hyposulphite- 
of-soda  solution,  was  then  placed  in  close  contact  with  a  sheet  of 
transfer  paper  coated  with  gelatine  and  alum,  and  placed  in  water 
until  it  was  flaccid,  in  which  state  it  was  rubbed  into  close  contact 
with  the  wet  collodion  image  and  allowed  to  remain  for  several 
hours,  or  until  both  were  quite  dry,  after  which  the  paper,  to 
which  the  image  was  now  attached,  was  stripped  from  ofl'  the 
glass,  pasted  or  glued  to  a  card,  and  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  painter. 

If  a  premium  were  offered  for  a  process  which  should  ensure 
the  briefest  possible  tenure  of  existence  to  a  photograph,  we 
question  if  it  could  be  found  in  the  ability  of  any  photographic 
chemist  to  devise  or  suggest  one  which  would  more  completely 
fulfil  the  conditions  than  that  which  we  have  here  described. 

But,  although  in  practice,  and  when  conducted  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  narrated,  the  collodion  transfer  process  may  be  totally 
unreliable,  it  does  not,  by  any  means,  follow  that  it  may  not  be  one 
of  the  most  stable  of  all  methods,  and  yield  results  which  are 
practically  durable.  Several  writers  on  this  subject  have  spoken  of 
this  quality  as  pertaining  to  transfers,  and  seeing  it  can  so  easily  be 
secured  it  is  a  pity  that  those  who  have  to  produce  enlargements  under 
climatic  influences  which  favour  fading,  or  by  which  such  incipient 
seeds  of  fading  as  may  be  present  in  the  photograph  become  rapidly 
developed,  do  not  adopt  all  precautionary  and  preventive  measures 
to  prevent  these  seerjs  of  consumption  from  germinating. 

The  most  beautiful  enlarged  collodion  photographs  are  not 
necessarily  the  most  permanent — an  assertion  not  likely  to  be  gain¬ 
said  for  a  moment  by  those  who  still  retain  in  their  possession  any 
of  the  once  beautiful  plioto-crayon  enlargements  which,  when  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  late  Mr.  Oliver  Sarony  many  years  ago,  caused  such  a 
furore.  But,  as  in  these  photo-crayons  it  was  afterwards  found 
to  be  possible  to  combine  permanence  with  beauty,  so  is  it  in  the  case 
of  the  collodion-transfer  process,  which  is  but  a  very  slight  remove 
from  that  to  which  we  have  just  alluded.  To  this  subject  we  may 
hereafter  return. 


FRILLING  AND  ITS  CURE. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  gelatine  dry-plate  photography  frilling 
of  the  film — whether  assuming  the  form  of  the  true  frill  (that  is,  a 
swelling, sometimes  to  extreme  dimensions, of  theedgeof  the  film,  thus 
causing  it  to  assume  the  well-known  and  well-described  appearance) 
or  taking  the  shape  of  blisters  of  various  sizes — has  been  an  evil 
dreaded  by  all.  Rarely  has  a  photographer  a  summer’s  experience 
without  a  single  example  of  the  evil,  which,  when  it  does  make  itg 
appearance,  proverbially  spoils  the  best  negative  of  the  year. 
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Innumerable  nostrums  have  been  tried  and  recommended  in  the 
shape  of  prevention  ;  but  in  practice  they  are  mainly  reduced  to  the 
employment  of  an  alum,  either  in  the  manufacture  of  the  emulsion 
or  as  an  after-treatment  when  the  plate  has  been  destroyed.  There 
are  well-known  dangers  in  connection  with  the  former  method, 
while  the  latter  is  objected  to  in  consequence  of  the  increased  length 
of  time  that  must  be  devoted  to  a  negative  before  it  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  past  the  finished  stage. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  much  greater  immunity  from  this  evil 
characterises  the  plates  now  to  be  procured  from  the  dealers;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  greater  knowledge  obtained  by  practice,  com¬ 
bined  with  judicious  discrimination  in  the  choice  of  gelatines, 
frilling  is  by  no  means  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  alum  bath  used 
before  fixing  is,  however,  effective  in  almost  every  case,  and  we 
have  already  published  the  advantages  of  a  thorough  draining  of 
the  hypo,  before  washing  the  plate  after  fixing.  The  only  objection 
to  this  useful  method  is  the  danger  of  allowing  the  draining  to 
continue  for  too  long  a  period,  when,  with  some  class  of  film,  the 
image  is  slowly  attacked,  a  plan,  by-the-bye,  which  enables  it  to  be 
of  considerable  use  in  reducing  the  strength  of  an  over-dense  nega¬ 
tive  if  left  for  a  very  considerable  length  of  time — say  a  whole  day, 
for  instance. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  has  been  much  spoken  of ;  but,  apart  from 
any  objections  to  its  quality  of  being  precipitated  by  the  ammonia 
of  the  developer,  we  have  found,  after  many  inquiries,  that  scarcely 
any  photographer  makes  use  of  this  remedy. 

When  a  particular  batch  of  plates  is  in  the  uniform  habit  of  frill¬ 
ing,  if  the  owner  do  not  cure  them  with  a  hammer  he  can  generally 
avoid  losing  a  negative  by  treating  every  plate  with  alum  before 
fixing.  The  chief  danger  of  losing  a  plate  happens  when  a  case  of 
frilling  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  occurs.  Some  dozens  or  hundreds 
of  a  particular  make  have  behaved  to  perfection  in  this  respect,  and 
a  frilled  negative  is  the  last  thing  thought  of  ;  but  on  some  special 
occasion — an  extreme  elevation  of  temperature,  an  unusually  pro¬ 
longed  development,  or  from  no  known  cause  at  all — the  negative 
when  taken  out  of  the  washing  water  is  seen  to  be  ruined,  covered 
over  with  blisters  of  all  sizes,  or  the  film  bloated  and  expanded  at 
the  edge-one  huge  excrescence,  perhaps,  reaching  the  middle  of  the 
plate.  Or,  what  is  worse,  the  same  appearance  may  be  presented 
upon  the  first  rinse  with  the  washing  water  while  all  the  hypo, 
remains  in  the  film. 

We  have  not,  however,  been  drawing  pictures  of  troubles  which 
our  readers  know  are  not  imaginary  without  having  a  remedy 
to  suggest.  To  Mi\  Watmough  Webster  we  are  indebted  for 
details  of  a  method  which,  in  the  short  time  we  have  had  to  try  it, 
has  shown  itself  to  be  a  perfect  cure  for  a  highly-developed  state 
of  frill  and  blister.  We  cannot  do  better  than  to  describe  the  trial  we 
gave  the  plan.  Taking  a  twelve-by-ten  rather  under-exposed  plate 
we  developed  it  for  a  lengthened  period,  slightly  focussing  with 
ammonia  and  using  water  at  a  temperature  of  about  60°  Fahr. 
After  fixing,  without  any  preliminary  treatment  with  alum,  we 
placed  it  under  a  rose  to  wash,  and  finally  allowed  it  to  soak  in 
a  dish  of  water,  thus  affording  every  chance  for  the  formation 
of  frill  in  a  plate  disposed  that  way. 

After  a  time  a  blister  about  an  inch  in  diameter  formed  in 
the  middle  of  the  plate,  and  a  large  frill  about  three  by  two  inches 
at  the  edge — not  a  very  terrible  state  of  affairs,  it  may  be  said,  yet 
sufficient  to  spoil  any  negative  where,  as  in  this  case,  important  de¬ 
tail  was  included.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  this  frill  and 
blister  would  have  dried  down  different  in  texture  and  with  sundry 
creases. 

Our  next  step  was  to  place  the  frilled  negative  in  a  solution  of 
alum,  leave  it  there  for  an  hour,  and  then  well  wash.  .After 
washing  we  removed  the  superfluous  water  with  a  dry  cloth  (of 
course,  avoiding  touching  the  raised  film),  and  placed  the  plate  in  a 
dish  of  methylated  spirit.  At  the  end  of  a  couple  of  hours  we  did 
not  seem  to  have  gained  much,  so  covering  the  dish  with  a  sheet  of 
glas3  we  left  the  negative  soaking  in  spirit  all  night.  The  next 
morning  not  a  trace  of  frill  or  blister  was  left,  and,  after  drying, 
the  closest  examination  fails  to  reveal  where  either  blister  or  frill 
had  been.  There  is  no  alteration  in  the  density  of  the  image,  no 
puckering  or  falling  into  ridges,  and,  in  fact,  in  every  sense  the 


negative  appears  perfect.  If,  as  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  tli 
method  of  Mr.  Watmough  Webster’s  should  be  applicable  to 
cases  of  frilling,  however  strongly  developed,  it  will  be  of  the  greatt 
practical  importance,  as  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  instam 
are  numerous  where  fine  negatives  have  been  rendered  utten 
worthless  from  frill  or  fine  blisters.  On  portrait  negatives  w 
plain  backgrounds,  though  the  negative  may  be  put  to  dry  at  oi 
when  the  blisters  are  discovered,  the  ordinary  mode  of  treatnu 
always  leaves  evidence  of  their  presence  behind  ;  but  the  spi 
treatment  rapidly  takes  them  away,  and  permits  the  negative  i 
dry  without  leaving  a  trace  of  their  presence. 

It  will  also  assist  in  adding  to  the  keeping  qualities  of  negativ 
for  we  do  not  doubt  that  there  are  many  valuable  negatives  «toi 
by  photographers  already  in  a  state  of  incipient  disintegrati 
through  having  been  washed  and  dried  long  before  the  hypo,  h 
been  removed  so  as  to  avoid  the  spreading  of  blisters  and  fri 
which,  as  is  well  known,  are  liable  to  spread  with  startling  rapid 
very  soon  after  their  first  formation.  Now,  in  a  frilling  case,  1 
washing  may  be  pi'olonged  for  a  time  sufficient  to  get  rid  of  ti 
main  part  of  the  hypo.  Alum  solution  may  follow  to  decompose  t 
last  trace  of  hypo,  and  to  arrest  further  frilling;  the  soaking 
spirit  will  then  eradicate  the  evil  already  present. 

We  anticipate  the  method  will  be  well  tried  by  many  of  c 
readers,  and  we  trust  they  will,  for  the  benefit  of  others,  send  us 
account  of  their  success. 


The  Presidential  Address  at  the  British  Association  meeting  hav  ; 
been  devoted  to  physical  science,  it  will  be  readily  inferred  tl , 
photography  was  closely  allied  to  many  of  the  subjects  toucl . 
upon.  It  is  not  often  that  a  striking  novelty  is  introduced  in  1 1 
part  of  the  proceedings,  the  President  usually  confining  himself  t 
a  resume  of  the  progress  made  in  the  science  on  which  he  treats.  ; 
goes  without  saying  that  accuracy  and  lucidity  characterised  Ik 
address  of  Lord  Rayleigh,  than  whom  it  would  not  be  possible  ■ 
find  a  more  suitable  exponent  of  science,  from  the  double  standpo ; 
of  theory  and  practice. 


The  science  of  optics,  it  is  well  known,  is  one  to  which  his  lords!) 
has  devoted  special  attention  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  6 
important  role  played  in  it  by  photography  forms  the  opening  p  , 
of  the  portion  of  his  address  given  to  optics.  We  have  from  time  > 
time  kept  our  readers  thoroughly  an  courant  with  scientific  ('• 
coveries  relating  to  photography  as  they  have  been  published 
their  authors,  so  that  to  keen  readers  of  this  Journal  the  toj  i 
dwelt  upon  by  the  President  will  not  be  unfamiliar.  He  said 
The  mystery  attaching  to  the  invisible  rays  lying  beyond  the  l 
has  been  fathomed  to  an  extent  that  a  few  years  ago  would  h; : 
seemed  almost  impossible.  By  the  use  of  special  photographic  metlu  t 
Abney  has  mapped  out  the  peculiarities  of  this  region  with  such  succ j 
that  our  knowledge  of  it  begins  to  be  comparable  with  that  of  the  pa  i 
visible  to  the  eye.  Equally  important  work  has  been  done  by  Langl  L 
using  a  refined  instrument  of  his  own  based  upon  the  principle  f 
Siemens’s  pyrometer.  This  instrument  measures  the  actual  energj  f 
the  radiation,  and  thus  expresses  the  effects  of  various  parts  of  3 
spectrum  upon  a  common  scale,  independent  of  the  properties  of  3 
eye  and  of  sensitive  photographic  preparations.  Interesting  resm 
have  also  been  obtained  by  Becquerel,  whose  method  is  founded  up<  i 
curious  action  of  the  ultra-red  rays  in  enfeebling  the  light  emitted  r 
phosphorescent  substances . 


Attention  is  called  to  Professor  Langley’s  remarkable  invests* 
tions  upon  the  part  played  by  atmospheric  absorption  in  alter;? 
the  colour  of  the  sun  as  seen  from  the  earth,  which  show  that  to|i 
eye  situated  outside  the  atmosphere  the  sun  would  present  a  bluji 
tint.  He  said  it  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the  experimer  1 
numbers  with  the  law  of  the  scattering  of  light  by  small  particles  giu 
some  years  ago  as  the  result  of  theory.  Though  he  does  not  refeip 
this  phase  of  the  subject  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  special  intent 
attaches  to  it  at  the  present  time  on  account  of  M.  MontigijS 
weather  prophecies,  which,  fulfilled  as  they  have  been,  and  connect 
with  this  point,  naturally  excite  considerable  attention  in  1  s 
direction.  _  _ 

Lord  Rayleigh  avoided  all  but  a  very  slight  reference  to  chemd 
subjects;  hence  Professors  Liveing  and  Dewar’s  researches  into  e 
ultra-violet  portion  of  the  spectrum — which  are  closely  connecji 
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?ith  the  chemical  constitution  of  bodies,  and  which  have  been 
irried  on  almost  entirely  by  photographic  aid — are  dismissed  by 
,e  remark  that  the  subject  is  too  large  both  for  the  occasion  and 
lie  individual.  Lord  Rayleigh,  however,  distinctly  foreshadows  a 
t-eat  change  in  the  mode  of  viewing  chemical  action  in  the  future. 


r  is  well  known  that  there  is  often  uncertainty  in  spectrum  indi- 
itionS  as  to  whether  certain  lines  are  due  to  matter  in  the  sun,  or 
hether  they  are  not  rather  due  to  absorption  in  the  terrestrial 
,mosphere.  Hitherto  the  point  has  only  been  able  to  be  settled 
f  observations  of  the  sun  taken  at  different  altitudes ;  but,  by  a 
ethod  founded  on  a  combination  of  principles  enunciated  by 
irious  investigators,  a  plan  has  been  devised  which  enables  the 
termination  to  be  quickly  made.  The  President’s  own  words 
ay  be  quoted.  Speaking  of  this  “  beautiful  application  of  an  idea 
'  Doppler,”  he  says 

If  a  vibrating  body  have  a  general  motion  of  approach  or  recession 
ie  waves  emitted  from  it  reach  the  observer  with  a  frequency  which 
,11s  short  of  the  real  frequency  of  the  vibrations  themselves ;  the 
msequence  is  that,  if  a  glowing  gas  be  in  motion  in  the  line  of  sight, 
ie  spectral  lines  are  thereby  displaced  from  the  position  they  would 
icupy  were  the  gas  at  rest.  *  *  *  But  the  sun  itself  is  in  rotation, 
!id  thus  the  position  of  a  solar  spectral  line  is  slightly  different 
ccording  as  the  light  comes  from  the  advancing  or  the  retreating  limb. 

I  his  displacement  was,  I  believe,  first  observed  by  Thollon  ;  but  what 
now  desire  to  draw  attention  to  is  the  application  of  it,  by  Cornu,  to 
itermine  whether  a  line  is  of  solar  or  atmospheric  origin.  For  this 
irpose  a  small  image  of  the  sun  is  thrown  upon  the  slit  of  the  spectro- 
:ope,  and  caused  to  vibrate  two  or  three  times  a  second  in  such  a 
anner  that  the  light  entering  the  instrument  comes  alternately  from 
le  advancing  and  retreating  limbs.  Under  these  circumstances  a  line 
ie  to  absorption  within  the  sun  begins  to  tremble  as  the  result  of 
ight  alternately  opposite  displacements.  But  if  the  seat  of  absorption 
;  in  the  atmosphere  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  from  what  part  of 
ie  sun  the  light  originally  proceeds,  and  the  light  maintains  its  posi- 
on  in  spite  of  the  oscillation  of  the  image  upon  the  slit  of  the 
lescope. _ _ 

brief  statement  of  an  important  law  regarding  prisms  and 
■atings  is  given  : — “  The  optical  power  in  gratings  is  propor- 
onal  to  the  total  number  of  lines  accurately  ruled  without  re- 
ird  to  the  degree  of  closeness,  and  in  prisms  that  it  is  propor- 
onal  to  the  thickness  of  the  glass  traversed.”  *  *  “  The  mag- 
.ficent  gratings  of  Rowlands,”  Lord  Rayleigh  states,  “are  a  new 
iwer  in  the  hands  of  the  spectroscopist,  and  as  triumphs  of 
echanical  art  seem  little  short  of  perfection.” 


ur  readers  may  remember  that,  a  few  months  ago,  we  gave  the 
■suits  of  experiments  made  by  Messrs.  Young  and  Forbes,  which 
towed  that  light  varied  in  the  rapidity  of  its  propagation  accord- 
ig  to  its  colour  or  wave-length.  “  Such  a  variation  is  opposed  to 
1  theoretical  evidence,”  the  President  stated,  and  could  only  be 
icepted  on  the  strongest  evidence.”  Such  a  disturbing  conclusion, 
iwever,  has  not  been  accepted,  and  Mr.  Michelson  had  informed 
ord  Rayleigh  that  he  has  recently  repeated  his  experiments  with 
>ecial  reference  to  the  point  in  question,  and  has  arrived  at  the 
inclusion  that  no  variation  exists  comparable  with  that  asserted  by 
lessrs.  Young  and  Forbes.  The  actual  velocity  was  found  to  be, 
i  before,  299,800  kilometres  per  second. 


his  question  of  the  lengths  of  light-waves  has  long  been  connected 
itk  that  of  the  thickness  of  soap-bubbles.  “It  is  remarkable,” 
ys  the  President,  “  how  the  playthings  of  our  childhood  give  rise 
*  questions  of  the  deepest  scientific  interest.  The  top  is,  or  ma}^ 
3,  understood ;  but  a  complete  comprehension  of  the  kite  and  of 
ie  soap-bubble  would  carry  us  far  beyond  our  present  state  of 
■uowledge.  In  spite  of  the  admirable  investigations  of  Plateau  it 
|  id  remains  a  puzzle  why  soapy  water  stands  almost  alone  among 
juids  as  a  material  for  bubbles.  *  *  *  When  the  thickness  of 

film  falls  below  a  small  fraction  of  the  length  of  a  wave  of  light 
ie  colour  disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  an  intense  blackness, 
rofessors  Reinold  and  Rucker  have  recently  made  the  remarkable 
iservation  that  the  whole  of  the  black  region  soon  after  its  forma- 
on  is  of  uniform  thickness —  *  *  *  between  seven  and  four- 

'en  millionths  of  a  millimetre,  so  that  the  thinnest  films  cor- 
ispond  to  about  one-seventieth  of  a  wave-length  of  light. 


lN  interesting  reference  is  made  to  the  radiometer,  that  instrument 
-wonderful  after  all — of  which  such  great  things  were  expected  in 


photography.  It  is  well  known  that  the  investigation  carried  on  by 
Mr.  W.  Crookes  with  regard  to  this  instrument  led  to  the  construction 
of  what  was  practically  an  entirely  new  instrument — the  pump  for 
obtaining  extremely  high  vacua.  With  regard  to  the  resistance 
of  the  contained  air  to  the  vanes  some  most  interesting  facts 
are  given.  “  Maxwell  drew  the  startling  conclusion  that  the  viscosity 
of  a  gas  should  be  independent  of  its  density — that  within  wide 
limits  the  resistance  to  the  moving  disc  should  be  scarcely  diminished 
by  pumping  out  the  gas  so  as  to  form  a  partial  vacum.  Experiment 
fully  confirmed  this  theoretical  anticipation — one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  to  be  found  in  the  whole  history  of  science.  *  *  * 
Subsequently  the  law  has  been  examined  by  Crookes,  who  ex¬ 
tended  his  observations  to  the  highest  degree  of  exhaustion.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  remarkable  results  relate  to  hydrogen.  From  the 
atmospheric  pressure  of  760  m.m.  down  to  about  half  a  m.m. 
of  mercury  the  viscosity  is  constant.” 


It  is  matter  of  congratulation  for  photographers  that  practically 
|  they  were  not  involved  by  the  electrical  speculative  mania  which 
has  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  “  low  water  ”  in  which  electric 
illumination  now  stands.  Companies  being  wound  up,  and  public 
lighting,  in  many  places,  having  turned  out  a  practical  failure, 
form  a  very  pointed  contrast  to  the  glowing  anticipations  of  a  few 
short  years  ago.  Notwithstanding  all  this  Lord  Rayleigh  is  most 
hopeful  about  the  future  of  electric  lighting.  Photographers  take 
a  pride  in  the  linking  of  the  name  of  Swan— eminent  among  photo¬ 
graphic  inventors — with  the  foremost  men  of  science  of  the  day. 


We  could  not  do  better  than  conclude  our  resume  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  points  of  the  discourse  by  giving  the  President’s  remarks, 
upon  inventions  and  inventors,  which  are  pregnant  with  suggestive¬ 
ness  in  regard  to  various  matters  that  have  recently  been  brought 
into  prominence  in  the  photographic  world : — 

By  a  fiction  as  remarkable  as  any  to  be  found  in  law,  what  has  once 
been  published,  even  though  it  be  in  the  Russian  language,  is  usually 
spoken  of  as  “  known,”  and  it  is  often  forgotten  that  the  rediscovery  in 
the  library  may  be  a  more  difficult  and  uncertain  process  than  the  first 
discovery  in  the  laboratory.  *  *  *  In  making  oneself  acquainted 

with  what  has  been  done  in  any  subject  it  is  good  policy  to  consult  first 
the  writers  of  highest  general  reputation.  Although  in  scientific 
matters  we  should  aim  at  independent  judgment,  and  not  rely  too 
much  upon  authority,  it  remains  true  that  a  good  deal  must  always  be 
taken  upon  trust.  Occasionally  an  observation  is  so  simple  and  easily 
repeated  that  it  scarcely  matters  from  whom  it  proceeds ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
it  can  hardly  carry  full  weight  when  put  forward  by  a  novice  whose 
care  and  judgment  there  has  been  no  opportunity  of  testing,  and  whose 
irresponsibility  may  tempt  him  to  “  take  shots,”  as  it  is  called.  Those 
who  have  had  experience  in  accurate  work  know  how  easy  it  would  be 
to  save  time  and  trouble  by  omitting  precautions  and  passing  over  dis¬ 
crepancies,  and  yet,  even  without  dishonest  intention,  to  convey  the 
impression  of  conscientious  attention  to  details. 


LIME-LIGHT  EXPLOSIONS  AND  THEIR  PREVENTION. 

My  last  article  on  lime-light  explosions  was  intended  to  conclude 
the  subject ;  but  now  that  the  lantern  season  is  drawing  near  the 
manufacturing  opticians  are  beginning  to  be  interested,  and  I  have 
been  asked  to  make  further  experiments. 

A  jet  with  safety  arrangement  in  the  front,  near  to  the  place 
usually  occupied  by  the  mixing  chamber,  appears  to  be  a  desidera¬ 
tum,  and  my  first  trials  in  that  direction  were  not  satisfactory. 
Mr.  W.  Broughton,  the  inventor  of  the  ethoxo  process,  tells  me 
also  that  he  began  by  filling  the  mixing  chamber  of  his.  jet  with 
pumice  granules,  but  afterwards  discarded  that  method  in  favour 
of  the  tubes.  My  own  jet  was  made  to  pass  the  gases  through  the 
granules  before  they  entered  the  mixing  chamber,  but  the  forcing 
action  proved  to  be  greater  than  when  the  granules  were  in  tubes 
attached  to  the  taps  of  the  jet.  I  have  now,  therefore,  altered  it  in 
such  a  way  that  I  can  place  the  mixing  chamber  either  above 
or  below  the  granules,  and  have  thereby  obtained  interesting  results. 

No.  1.  Pulverised  glass,  screened  by  two  sieves  of  forty  and  fifty 
meshes  to  the  inch  respectively,  in  a  tube  half-an-inch  wide  and 
half-an-inch  long,  with  a  mixing  chamber  holding  about  one  and  a- 
half  fluid  drachms  of  water  between  it  and  the  nipple.  The  ex¬ 
ploding  flame  of  ethoxo  gas  was  arrested  three  times  consecutively, 
but  on  the  fourth  trial  it  passed  through  the  granules  and  destroyed 
the  balloon. 

No.  2.  Same  as  No.  1,  but  commercial  granulated  brass,  screened 
by  sieves  Nos,  24  and  30,  used  instead  of  pulverised  glass.  The 
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flame  passed  through  on  the  first  trial,  the  granules  being  too  coarse 
for  a  tube  so  short  as  half-an-incb. 

No.  3.  Same  as  No.  2,  but  with  finer  granules  of  brass,  the  sieves 
being  thirty-six  and  sixty  meshes  respectively.  Flame  arrested  and 
could  not  be  driven  through  by  repeated  trials. 

No.  4.  Same  as  No.  3,  but  the  front  part  of  the  jet  heated  by  a 
spirit  lamp  until  it  became  as  hot  as  it  would  be  likely  to  be  from 
the  heat  of  the  lantern  at  the  conclusion  of  a  two-hours’  lecture. 
The  flame  now  passed  through  the  granules  on  the  first  trial. 

No.  5.  Same  as  No.  4,  but  the  mixing  chamber  placed  below  the 
granules,  and  only  enough  space  left  above  for  the  free  passage  of 
the  gases.  Flame  arrested,  and  could  not  be  made  to  pass  after 
many  trials. 

No.  6.  Same  as  No.  5,  but  pulverised  glass  used  instead  of  metallic 
granules.  Flame  still  arrested,  although  the  jet  was  hotter  than  the 
hand  could  bear. 

No.  7.  Same  as  No.  6,  but  an  india-rubber  suction  ball  attached  to 
the  O  tap,  the  balloon  being  on  the  H  tap  of  the  jet.  The  result 
was  that  as  soon  as  the  suction  was  applied  the  flame  disappeared 
from  the  orifice  of  the  jet,  and  the  whole  of  the  explosive  gas  passed 
out  of  the  balloon,  through  the  mixing  chamber,  back  into  the  ball, 
but  without  igniting.  This  experiment  was  intended  to  imitate  the 
falling  off  of  a  weight  from  one  of  the  bags  in  the  oxyhydrogen 
process  ;  only  in  that  case  the  gas  is  not  sucked  back  by  the  bag 
from  which  the  weight  has  fallen,  but  is  forced  the  wrong  way  by 
the  bag  still  loaded.  The  experiment,  however,  shows  that  if  there 
were  any  suction  it  would  relieve  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
bag,  and  would  not  draw  the  flame  through  the  safety  tube. 

No  8.  A  repetition  of  No.  7,  with  brass  granules  instead  of  glass. 
Passage  of  the  gas  in  the  wrong  direction  as  before,  but  flame 
arrested  and  no  explosion  in  the  balloon. 

No.  9.  Granules  of  pumice  used  in  the  front  part  of  the  jet  instead 
of  glass  or  metal.  Flame  well  arrested,  independently  of  the  position 
of  the  mixing  chamber ;  but  I  observed  a  tendency  to  a  slight 
flickering  of  the  flame,  which  makes  me  think  that  granules  of  a 
dusty  kind  are  not  so  suitable  when  they  have  to  be  placed  very 
near  to  the  orifice  of  the  jet. 

No.  10.  Two  safety  tubes  three-quarters  of  an.  inch  long  and 
half-an-inch  wide,  filled  with  pumice  granules  screened  by  sieves  of 
forty  and  fifty  meshes  respectively,  and  placed  on  the  nozzles  of  the 
dissolver  of  a  large  biunial  lantern.  The  jets  and  tubing  of  the 
lantern  were  then  filled  with  explosive  etlioxo  gas  by  the  aid  of  a 
second  lantern,  and  a  free  stream  of  the  gas  kept  up  until  all  the 
air  had  been  effectually  expelled.  The  gas  was  then  fired,  but  the 
explosion  stopped  at  the  pumice  and  did  not  destroy  the  two 
balloons  on  the  other  side.  On  examining  the  pumice  granules  I 
found  them  blackened  at  the  end  nearest  the  lantern,  and  partly 
powdered  by  the  violence  of  the  explosion. 

No.  11.  The  same  in  every  respect  as  No.  10,  but  with  fresh 
ethoxo  gas  very  carefully  graduated  to  the  most  explosive  point. 
Flame  still  arrested  on  reaching  the  pumice. 

No.  12.  Same  as  No.  11,  but  with  the  pumice  chambers  removed. 
Flame  rushed  back  and  blew  the  balloon  to  pieces  as  soon  as  the 
pressure  began  to  relax. 

From  the  results  obtained  in  these  experiments  I  am  satisfied 
that  a  jet  can  be  made  with  which  no  explosion  would  be  possible. 
I  mean,  of  course,  an  explosion  lighted  up  by  the  flame  in  the  lan¬ 
tern  itself.  A  mixture  of  the  two  gases  in  one  bag  or  a  rent  in  the 
india-rubber  tubing  must  always  be  a  source  of  danger  when  the 
reading  lamp  or  any  other  light  is  at  hand  ;  but  accidents  of  this 
kind  are  very  rare  compared  with  the  other.  If  I  can  show  that 
granules  of  pulverised  glass,  which  do  not  stand  in  the  first  rank  of 
flame  extinguishers,  arrest  the  flame  (and  these  granules  weakened 
still  further  by  heating  with  a  spirit  lamp  and  applying  suction), 
no  apprehensions,  I  think,  need  be  entertained  that  such  a  safety 
chamber  will  fail  in  the  hour  of  danger. 

I  append  the  following  directions  for  making  a  chamber  of  this 
kind  beneath  the  orifice  of  the  jet.  It  must  be  half-an-inch  wide 
and  half-an-inch  deep  interior  measurement,  with  a  disc  of  wire 
gauze,  fifty  meshes  to  the  inch,  resting  on  the  top.  This  disc 
must  be  five-eighths  of  an  inch  across,  and  be  kept  in  its  place  by  a 
ring  of  wire.  Two  discs  of  gauze — one  of  fifty  meshes,  and  the  other 
of  twenty-four  meshes  to  the  inch  to  strengthen  it — must  be  pressed 
upwards  against  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  by  another  ring  fitting 
into  a  groove  in  the  brass  ;  whilst  below  there  should  be  an  empty 
space  holding  about  two  fluid  drachms,  in  which  the  gases  may  mix 
before  they  enter  the  granule  chamber.  Above  the  granule  chamber 
is  no  cavity  of  any  kind,  but  the  cap  screws  down  nearly  close,  leaving 
only  a  space  of  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  extending  quite  across, 
and  in  the  centre  a  tube  of  the  same  diameter  leading  to  the  orifice. 


Two  other  points  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  namely  m 
make  the  discs  of  wire  gauze  easily  removable  without  disturbing 
the  jet,  and  to  keep  a  free  passage  for  the  gases.  The  great  diflT- 
culty  will  be  not  in  arresting  the  explosive  flame,  but  in  getting 
enough  pressure  with  one  hundredweight  on  the  bags ;  and,  therefore"5 
no  attempt  must  be  made  to  contract  the  diameter  of  the  granule 
chamber  at  the  top  in  order  to  economise  space.  The  upper  disc  of  | 
wire  gauze  must  be  as  large  as  the  lower,  and  all  the  discs  must  he  I 
changed  if  they  should  become  rusty  or  choked  up.  Very  little  time 
need  be  occupied  in  doing  this ;  and  I  find  that  I  can  take  my  granule 
chamber  out  of  the  lantern,  put  in  fresh  granules,  and  screw  it  down  j 
again  upon  the  leather  washer  in  two  or  three  minutes,  whilst  I  lo.se 
no  more  than  twenty  or  at  the  most  twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
pressure.  The  reason  that  some  complain  so  much  of  want  of 
pressure  I  believe  to  be  that  they  do  not  keep  their  apparatus  gas- 
tight  in  every  part,  so  that  much  of  the  pressure  is  lost  before  ii 
reaches  the  orifice  of  the  jet. 

I  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  on  further  trial  that  the  light  is 
somewhat  improved  when  the  safety  chamber  is  in  the  front  part  of 
the  jet.  The  gases  will  certainly  be  heated  by  passing  through  the 
granules  in  that  position,  and  this  ought,  theoretically,  to  be  an 
advantage. 

It  has  occurred  to  me,  also,  that  the  light  in  the  blow-through  I 
process  might  be  increased  by  filling  a  part  of  the  oxygen  tube 
of  the  jet  with  coarse  granules  of  metal.  The  heat  of  the  lantern 
would  then  enable  you  to  blow  a  hot  instead  of  a  cold  blast  into 
the  centre  of  the  hydrogen.  T.  Frederick  Hardwick. 


SODA  DEVELOPMENT. 

Tiie  experience  of  many  is  the  best  test  of  the  value  of  a  process. 
Since  Mr.  A.  F.  Genlain  so  strongly  advocated  the  use  of  soda* 
instead  of  ammonia  for  the  development  of  gelatine  plates  many 
have,  no  doubt,  given  the  plan  a  trial ;  and,  if  their  experiences 
were  published,  I  feel  certain  that  the  advantages  of  the  method 
would  be  approved  by  the  majority.  Some  time  since  I  tried  soda, 
but  the  colour  of  the  negatives  was  disagreeable  ;  a  yellowness  all 
through  lights  and  shadows  alike  (indicating  slow  printers)  preju¬ 
diced  me  against  its  use.  I  afterwards  saw  some  excellent  negatives: 
free  from  this  objectionable  tint,  and  was  induced  to  give  it  another 
trial,  the  results  of  which  were  so  satisfactory  that  I  have  now 
entirely  discarded  the  use  of  ammonia  and  adopted  soda  in  its  place 
with  much  advantage,  the  printing  qualities  of  the  negatives  being 
so  vastly  improved. 

In  every  case  where  two  negatives  of  the  same  subject  taken' 
under  the  same  conditions  were  developed — one  with  soda  and  the 
other  with  ammonia — the  soda-developed  one  has  proved  the  best 
printer,  although,  perhaps,  not  so  nice-looking  as  a  negative.  The 
appearance  of  a  negative,  however,  matters  little  so  long  as  its 
printing  qualities  are  satisfactory. 

One  advantage  of  soda  over  ammonia  is — much  less  tendency  to 
blurring  when  strong  light  is  in  close  proximity  to  shadow.  It  will 
not,  however,  prevent  it  (for  the  fault  is,  in  a  great  measure,  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  character  of  the  film),  but  certainly  reduces  the  evil  to 
much  smaller  proportions.  There  is  also  a  greater  and  more  equable 
gradation  of  tone  from  clear  glass  to  opacity,  thus  giving  a  better 
quality  of  print. 

One  of  the  most  objectionable  faults  in  gelatine  negatives  hasi 
been  want  of  atmosphere — a  quality  principally  dependent  upon  the  j 
range  of  tone.  It  is  a  shortcoming  very  conspicuous  in  landscape 
work,  where  we  see  middle  distance  as  strongly  pronounced  as  the ! 
foreground,  and  the  extreme  distance  dense  as  the  sky.  Most 
photographers  know  this  effect,  which  in  some  systems  of  develop- ! 
ment  and  with  some  plates  it  is  impossible  to  avoid;  but  unless  it 
be  the  work  must  be  considered  imperfect.  This  is  the  wet-plate ! 
quality  so  often  alluded  to,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  gelatine) 
negatives  so  seldom  seen. 

Much  greater  control  can  be  exercised  over  the  development 
when  soda  is  used  than  when  the  alkali  is  ammonia.  Even  a  much 
over-exposed  plate  comes  up  slowly,  giving  time  for  the  addition  of 
a  restrainer  in  the  form  of  citric  acid  or  bromide  of  potassium,  solu-: 
tions  of  which  may  be  kept  ready  to  hand.  For  my  own  part  I  am 
an  advocate  for  full  exposure,  and,  in  consequence,  sometimes  over¬ 
do  it.  Nothing,  however,  actually  makes  up  for  a  right  exposure. 
Although  a  considerably  over-exposed  negative  may  be  made  to 
give  a  good  print,  it  will  be  a  very  slow  printer;  whereas  a  properly- 
exposed  one  would  produce  a  print  equally  good  in  a  fourth  of  the 
time.  This  fact  alone,  when  many  prints  are  required,  is  of  con- 
(  siderable  importance. 
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The  proportions  of  the  chemicals  used  must  be  suited  to  the 
plates,  and  can  only  be  determined  by  actual  experiment.  I  have 
found  three  parts  of  a  one  grain  solution  of  pyro.  and  bromide  of 
potassium,  mixed  with  one  part  of  a  twenty-per-cent,  solution  of 
soda,  a  good  standard  formula  for  the  plates  I  am  employing.  This 
can  be  varied  by  using  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  soda — the  more 
soda  the  greater  softness,  and  vice  versa.  The  negatives  ai’e  improved 
in  clearness  by  a  bath  of  chrome  alum  and  citric  acid. 

Edward  Dunmore. 


TRANSATLANTIC  JOTTINGS. 

Readers  of  American  photographic  periodicals  are  familiar  with 
the  picture  of  a  gentleman  seated  upon  a  remarkable  chair,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  apparatus,  and  about  to  give  the  coup  de  grace  to  a 
picture  lying  before  him  :  the  accompanying  letterpress  informs  us 
that  he  is  manipulating  an  “air-brush.”  It  is  a  species  of  art  by 
machinery,  of  which,  nevertheless,  good  accounts  have  been  given 
by  experts.  There  is,  however,  now  advertised  a  rival  to  this  piece 
of  apparatus  in  an  automatic  retouching  machine  patented  at  the 
end  of  last  year,  which,  from  the  illustration  appended  to  it, 
appears  to  work  by  a  pulley  and  treadle ;  the  former,  attached  to  the 
end,  is  the  pencil,  and  the  retoucher  works  away  what  appeal’s 
very  like  a  sewing-machine.  This  invention  also  appears  to  have 
many  admirers. 

We  know  America  to  be  the  land  of  labour-saving  machines  ; 
hence  we  should  not  be  surprised  at  anything  of  the  kind  there  to 
be  bought.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  contrivance  in  this 
direction  is  Major  Hill-Wilson’s  automatic  printing-machine.  Strips 
of  sensitive  paper  are  placed  within  the  instrument  along  with  a 
negative,  when,  by  the  aid  of  clockwork,  it  turns  always  to  the 
light,  clamps  the  paper  in  situ ,  and  then  the  whole  is  allowed  to 
work  by  itself,  nothing  being  further  needed  than  to  empty  the 
prints  at  the  conclusion  of  the  day’s  work.  The  clockwork  moves 
at  a  varying  rate  according  to  the  sun’s  altitude  ;  the  nearer  the 
time  approaches  midday  the  quicker  the  machinery  goes.  This  may 
be  useful ;  but  when  a  few  hundred  negatives  were  required  to  be 
printed  from  in  a  day,  we  think  the  machine  would  be  found  in  the 
way,  not  to  speak  of  the  outlay  needed.  The  machine  is  not 
reported  to  equalise  the  light. 

Among  new  processes  is  Dr.  West’s  suggestion  for  a  new  mode 
}f  printing,  the  chief  recommendation  of  which  appears  to  be  its 
lovelty,  as  there  would  scarcely  seem  to  be  a  commercial  future 
’or  pictures  of  a  beautiful  crimson  colour.  He  says : — “  Paper,  silk, 
or  other  fabrics  floated  in  a  solution  of  diazo-salicylic  acid,  or  one  of 
ts  salts,  dried,  printed,  and  washed  with  water,  shows  an  image  of 
i  beautiful  crimson  colour.”  He  gives  detailed  instructions  for 
making  the  compound,  but  these  we,  perhaps,  need  not  repeat.  At 
lie  same  time  we  quite  agree  with  the  editors  of  Anthony’s  Bulletin , 
n  which  the  account  appears,  that  “  all  fields,  however  unpromis- 
ng  they  may  appear,  deserve  exploration,  and  hold  out  great 
nducements,  especially  in  the  direction  of  a  good  and  easy  printing 
irocess.” 

The  editor  of  the  Photographic  Times  (New  York)  resuscitates  the 
dd  process  for  restoring  faded  prints  by  means  of  immersion  in  a 
lath  of  bichloride  of  mercury  (one  grain  to  the  ounce).  He  gives 
lie  very  wise  caution  to  anyone  about  to  undertake  the  operation 
>o  take  the  preliminary  step  of  making  a  negative  from  the  print 
tnd  a  transparency  from  the  negative,  retouched  and  compared 
frith  the  original,  before  taking  any  step  towards  the  recovery  of 
he  lost  beauties  of  the  print.  This,  as  we  say,  is  wise,  seeing  that 
inder  some  conditions  the  picture,  instead  of  darkening  and 
irightening,  fades  entirely  away  under  the  action  of  the  bichloride. 

That  is  a  capital  suggestion  also  (which,  indeed,  is  more  than  a 
uggestion,  since  he  has  carried  it  out  in  practice)  to  carry  the 
possibilities  of  a  series  of  expensive  lenses  by  the  simple  plan  of 
ising,  in  conjunction  with  one  doublet  lens,  one  or  other  of  a  series 
>f  concave  lenses  to  lengthen  the  focus  to  any  extent  at  will,  the 
enses  being  mounted  over  apertures  in  a  long  brass  slip  passing 
hrough  a  perforation  made  in  the  lens  mount  for  the  purpose. 

The  following  rich  extract  appears  as  quoted  from  the  columns  of 
l  newspaper,  and  is  said  to  represent  an  experience  of  a  photo¬ 
grapher  who  was  being  introduced  by  the  writer.  We  cannot,  of 
nurse,  vouch  for  the  bona  ddes  of  the  story,  but  it  is  too  good  an 
•xample  of  the  bounce  of  the  country  to  miss : — 

“I  tell  you,  pictures  do  a  great  deal  to  make  a  man  popular, 
specially  if  he’s  good  looking.  Not  long  ago  a  handsome  gentleman 
rom  a  neighbouring  city  came  here  for  photographs.  Before  he  left  I 


ascertained  that  he  was  a  candidate  for  a  high  office.  ‘  Let  me  make 
you  enough  pictures  and  I  will  elect  you,’  I  said,  for  he  made  a  very 
taking  picture.  He  ordered  an  extra  lot,  but  not  enough.  I  afterwards 
heard  that  he  was  beaten  by  about  sixty  majority.” 

We  find,  too,  a  quotation  from  the  Deutsche  Photographen 
Zeitung ,  which  is  almost  appalling  from  its  cynical  effrontery.  It 
is  a  reply  from  an  employer  to  the  complaints  of  his  employes  that 
twelve  hours’  daily  labour,  not  excepting  Sundays  and  holidays,  is 
too  much  to  ask. 

Employer. — Our  young  men  can  have  no  ground  for  complaint.  Any¬ 
body  embracing  photography  as  a  profession  should  make  up  his  mind 
to  renounce  all  desire  or  demand  for  holidays  and  Sundays.  These  are 
the  days  on  which  the  majority  of  the  people  come  to  be  photographed ; 
thus  the  business  is  kept  going,  enabling  us  to  engage  and  pay 
assistants.  I  have  been  an  operator  for  ten  years,  during  which  time 
I  have  never  known  such  a  thing  as  a  holiday,  do  not  not  know  any 
now,  do  not  desire  to  know  any ;  in  fact,  would  be  uncomfortable  were 
I  to  take  one,  and  we  do  not  hire  help  for  mere  pleasure.  Our 
retouchers  lead  a  comfortable  life.  They  have  abundance  of  freedom. 
Operators  and  printers  must  content  themselves  with  rainy  days. 
Should  it  happen  they  ai’e  really  required  to  work  twelve  hours  a  day 
there  is  still  time  enough  for  them  to  eat,  sleep,  and  rest. 

If  this  be  a  real  picture  of  the  state  of  things  on  the  continent,  in  even 
a  small  number  of  studios,  we  can  only  liken  it  to  white  slavery. 

Professor  Hugh,  at  the  Chicago  Photographic  Association,  gave 
an  account  of  some  experiments  he  had  been  making  with  a  new 
sensitometer  of  his  invention.  It  occurred  to  him  that  a  good  sen- 
sitometer  might  be  constructed  by  making  a  scale  of  numbers  and 
arranging  it  so  that  different  parts  of  the  scale  received  varying 
amounts  of  light,  and  he  therefore  constructed  such  a  scale  and 
placed  in  front  of  it  a  black  revolving  plate  cut  into  the  form  of  the 
“  snail  ”  used  in  the  striking  part  of  a  clock.  As  this  revolved,  that 
part  of  the  scale  which  was  nearest  the  circumference  of  the  circle 
of  rotation  (the  scale  being  arranged  radially)  would  receive  the 
greatest  quantity  of  light,  the  nearest  the  centre  the  least.  The 
disc  was  revolved  by  means  of  clockwork  (speed  was  not  material), 
and  while  it  was  in  motion  a  negative  was  made  of  the  entire 
apparatus,  when  the  lowest  number  visible  after  development  gave 
the  degree  of  rapidity  of  the  plate.  There  seems  to  be  the  nucleus 
of  something  good  in  this  device ;  but  the  general  sense  of  the 
meeting  seemed  to  be  against  it  on  account  of  the  want  of  a 
standard  light,  the  Professor  himself  stating  his  experiments,  so  far, 
to  have  only  been  comparative. 

TOURISTS’  CAMERAS. 

Mr.  AV.  H.  Harrjson  was  particularly  unfortunate  in  his  reference  to 
the  opinion  of  the  late  Mr.  H.  Baden  Pritchard  on  the  subject  of 
tourists’  cameras.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  latter  was  the  author  of 
A  Trip  to  the  Great  Sahara,  in  which  occurs  the  wail  of  agony  about  the 
inefficiency  of  his  particular  tourist’s  camera.  Of  course,  from  the  pe¬ 
culiar  point  of  view  which  he  took  of  the  requirements  in  a  tourist’s 
camera  there  was  a  good  deal  of  cogency  in  his  remarks ;  but  I  venture 
to  say  that  if  time  had  been  given  to  him  he  would  have  regretted 
having  taken  that  particular  point  of  view,  and,  consequently,  the 
inferences  he  drew. 

1  will  grant  at  once  that  there  are  plenty  of  cameras  in  the  market 
which  are  utter  abominations,  always  failing  at  the  time  of  need, 
except  for  the  most  ordinary,  straightforward  work.  The  reason  is 
not  far  to  seek.  For  many  years  the  principal  demand  was  for  wide- 
angle  lenses,  and,  consequently,  shorter  cameras.  Longer-focus  cameras 
were  in  the  market,  but  such  was  the  strange  infatuation  that  recti¬ 
linear  lenses  were  absolutely  necessary  that  very  few  cared  to  go  to  the 
expense,  as  well  as  the  weight,  of  the  extra  lenses  necessitated  by  the 
more  complete  camera;  and  as  demand  must,  as  a  general  rule,  precede 
supply,  demand  was  found  to  be  in  the  direction  of  short  focus,  the 
energy  of  makers  was  devoted  to  what  became  a  current  trade  article, 
and  also,  in  inevitable  consequence  of  the  demand,  to  making  the 
camera  as  showy  in  external  appearance  as  possible. 

If,  as  I  imagine,  Mr.  Harrison  is  possessed  of  one  of  these  cameras 
he  is  to  blame  for  not  ascertaining  for  himself  what  his  real  require- 
ments  were  before  purchasing ;  and  yet  not  to  blame,  for  how  could  he 
gain  the  necessary  knowledge  except  by  experience  ?  If  he  will  consult 
the  advertising  columns  of  the  photographic  journals  he  will  find  that 
there  is  an  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  the  real  makers  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  public — particularly  of  amateurs.  Speaking  as  one  of 
them  I  can  affirm  that  it  is  to  amateurs,  far  more  than  professional 
photographers,  that  we  look  for  real  progress,  and  that  every  important 
hint  of  increased  efficiency  is  eagerly  watched  for  and  instantly 
adopted. 

Ordinary  trade  runs  in  very  different  grooves.  The  general  tendency 
is  only  towards  that  amount  of  change  which  will  give  better  outward 
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appearance  and  economy  of  production.  It  is  a  question  entirely  of 
profit.  If  a  dealer  can  produce  an  article  which  looks  better  worth  the 
money,  and  on  which,  he  can  secure  a  greater  profit,  he  will  not  hesitate 
to  aver  that  it  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  another  on  which  he 
obtains  less  profit.  It  is  not  always  from  pure  greed  that  he  dees  thi3. 
Probably  ire  is,  in  reality,  utterly  ignorant  of  the  practical  value  of 
the  article,  and  speaks  conscientiously  from  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  because  he  finds  that  they  sell  better.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at ;  for  how  can  the  amateur  know  the  good  or  the  weak  points  of  his  ap¬ 
paratus  until  he  has  been  taught  by  failure?  He,  therefore,  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred,  fortified  by  the  dealer’s  intentional  or  uninten¬ 
tional  misinformation,  chooses  the  showy  apparatus,  and  then  laments 
that  brains  have  so  little  to  do  with  the  construction  of  tourists’ 
cameras.  If  he  would  seek  out  the  maker  and  take  him  into  his  confi¬ 
dence  as  to  his  requirements  he  would  find  but  little  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  camera  to  his  mind. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  a  camera  to  be  designed  that  will 
suit  everybody’s  ideas  of  their  requirements.  I  know,  as  a  fact,  that 
one  of  the  very  best  camera-makers  finds  it  impossible  to  make  stock. 
He  has,  from  the  very  nature  of  his  business,  been  in  daily  communica¬ 
tion  with  people  who  think  they  know  what  a  camera  should  be  and 
are  not  afraid  of  paying  for  it.  Surely  a  man  in  this  position  ought  to 
be  in  possession  of  such  a  collection  of  hints  and  notions  that  he  could 
combine  a  camera  which  should  be  above  suspicion  of  inefficiency,  for 
this  would  enable  him  to  make  stock.  Yet  it  is  not  so  ;  his  customers 
will  have  their  special  “fads  ”  carried  out.  Whether  they  turn  out  to 
their  complete  satisfaction  or  not  he  probably  seldom  learns.  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  say  that  the  brains  in  insufficient  supply  are  those  of  the  users 
rather  than  the  makers.  They  only  think  they  know,  and  rush  into 
print  without  ever  really  having  thought  the  thing  out  from  a  practical 
point  of  view,  which  the  maker  must  necessarily  do  before  he  can  com¬ 
mence  to  put  it  in  execution. 

Now  take  Mr.  Harrison’s  suggestion — that  the  camera  should  be 
packed  inside  the  case  ready  for  use.  Note  that  the  camera  should  be 
capable  of  racking  out  to  three  times  the  length  of  the  longest  plate  it 
will  take,  and  that  both  ends  of  the  case  are  to  be  made  to  pull  out  so 
as  to  expose  both  lens  and  focussing-screen  to  view.  Well,  the  case 
would  have  to  be  as  big  as  a  good-sized  portmanteau  for  a  7^  x  5  camera ; 
and,  unless  made  exceedingly  heavy — at  least  twice  the  weight  of  a 
complete  7 2  x  5  camera,  dark  slides  and  case  complete — it  would  collapse. 
Secondly,  as  to  the  plates  being  half  the  thickness  of  those  at  present 
in  the  market  :  this  is  just  possible,  but  the  cost  of  such  glass  is  enor¬ 
mous.  Glass  sheet  is  made  by  blowing  it  into  cylinders,  which  are  then 
slit  down  one  side  and  rapidly  flattened.  If  the  cylinder  be  blown  out 
to  the  thinness  Mr.  Harrison  desires,  the  risk  of  bursting  is  so  great  that 
the  manufacture  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  abandoned  as  impracti¬ 
cable.  Besides,  unless  the  thin  glass  be  plate— still  further  increasing 
the  cost — the  risk  of  breakage  of  the  resulting  negative  in  printing  is  so 
great  as  to  be  practically  prohibitory. 

As  to  “the  glaring — the  vital — fault”  of  tourists’  cameras  wasting  a 
minimum  of  ten  and  a  maximum  of  twenty  or  more  minutes  in  settiug 
up,  Mr.  Harrison  must  have  some  extraordinarily  prehistoric  set  of 
apparatus  ;  for  if  there  be  one  point  more  than  another  that  has  been 
studied  by  the  makers  it  is  this  of  rapidly  setting  up,  which  is,  how¬ 
ever,  by  no  means  of  the  vital  importance  that  many  amateurs  think. 
The  first  essential  in  a  tourist’s  camera  is  that  it  shall  be  one  that  a 
tourist  can  carry.  For  this  sake  alone  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  it 
shall  pack  up  in  a  compact  form,  and,  cceteris  paribus,  the  preference 
will  be  given  to  one  that  is  least  complicated  in  its  manipulation. 

Now,  judging  from  the  tenor  of  the  late  Mr.  Pritchard’s  remarks, 
the  camera  that  would  have  suited  him  best  would  have  been  a  plain 
box,  serving  both  for  camera  and  packing-case,  to  contain  an 
inner  cardboard  box  full  of  dark  slides.  His  lens  might  have  been 
mounted  in  a  sliding  tube,  which  would  have  given  him  all  the 
focussing  he  required,  and  all  could  have  been  ready  for  use  in  a 
few  seconds.  The  stand,  if  of  a  portable  type,  would,  of  course,  require 
(say)  one  minute  for  setting  up — not  a  very  serious  delay,  and  not  to 
be  reduced  very  materially  by  the  employment  of  any  non-folding 
stand.  I  can  assure  Mr.  Harrison  that  there  are  plenty  of  tourists’ 
cameras  in  the  market  with  all  the  adjustments  necessary  for  the  very 
highest  class  of  work,  and  with  all  the  range  of  focus  which  he  so 
rightly  desires,  that  can  be  taken  out  of  the  case  and  set  up  for  any 
length  of  focus  in  less  than  half-a-minute.  The  stand  can  be  set  up, 
lens  in  place,  and  focus  adjusted  within  two  minutes  comfortably,  with¬ 
out  any  hurrying;  and,  moreover,  that  these  cameras  are  of  such  a 
type  that  they  can  be  carried  about  ready  set  up  on  their  stands  with 
the  greatest  ease  in  case  one  should  happen  to  be  prowling  about  in 
search  of  instantaneous  “shots.” 

It  is,  however,  very  questionable  whether  it  is  fair  to  expect  a 
thoroughly-efficient,  long-focus,  portable  camera  to  be  capable  of  doing 
really  high-class  instantaneous  work.  For  this  I  should  prefer  a  per¬ 
fectly  rigid  camera  of  not  less  than  one  and  a-half  time  the  length  of 
the  plate,  without  any  adjustments  whatever.  As  a  shutter  I  consider 
that  none  are  at  all  comparable  to  Edwards’s  rolling  blind  working 
close  to  the  plate.  If  this  were  made  permanently  attached  to  the 
camera,  it  could  easily  be  made  so  perfectly  light  tight  as  to  allow  of 
the  camera  being  carried  about  ready  for  exposure  with  the  lens  un¬ 


capped.  For  focussing,  the  lens  should  be  mounted  on  a  sliding  tub 
which  might  have  ascertained  register  marks  for  various  distance 
Two  studs  on  the  top  of  the  camera  would  make  a  finder,  while  t 
focussing-cloth,  attached  permanently  to  the  rear  end  of  the  c  uni  i 
would  effectually  protect  the  dark  siide.  No  ca.-.c  woulu  be  ii  quu 
and  no  setting  up ;  nor  focussing,  after  one  had  mastered  the  art 
judging  distance. 

I  take  it  that  the  main  object  of  a  tourist  is  rather  to  obtain  go< 
negatives  than  to  expose  a  large  number  of  plates.  A  gross  of  plat 
extra  per  month  exposed  is  an  average  of  nearly  six  per  diein 
probably  a  far  greater  average  per  fair  photographic  day,  and  means 
very  considerable  amount  of  work  in  developing,  coating,  washin 
and  printing.  I  would  rather  expose  fewer  plates  and  take  my  tin 
over  the  exposure.  Well,  even  this  fancy  of  exposing  great  numbers 
plates  very  rapidly  is  provided  for.  There  are  changing-boxes  in  t 
market  by  which  half-a-dozen  or  a  dozen  plates  can  be  exposed  in  abo  | 
twice  or  three  times  the  number  of  seconds — well-made  articles,  to 
that  work  without  a  hitch. 

For  my  own  part  I  abominate  them.  I  like  to  carry  a  dozen  plat 
with  me,  but  I  am  very  well  contented  if  I  can  expose  half  of  them  in 
day.  My  case  holds  four  double  dark  slides — sufficient  for  any  on 
nary  day’s  outing — and  for  special  occasions  I  carry  some  extra  da 
slides  in  a  separate  case.  The  camera  has  great  range  of  focus,  aude;, 
be  set  up  in  a  few  seconds  without  the  lens.  The  focussing-screenl 
have  loose,  and  put  in  my  pocket.  I  first  of  all  choose  my  point  j 
view,  and  then,  having  the  camera  set  up  without  lens  or  focussing-seiC' 
use  it  as  a  view-meter,  looking  through  the  lens  aperture  and  rackii 
out  the  camera  till  the  back  frame  exactly  frames  the  view  I  want, 

I  find  that  in  this  way  I  can  judge  far  better  of  the  manner  in  whh 
my  picture  composes  than  when  reversed  on  the  ground  glass,  or  view* 
without  the  frame.  I  then  see  by  the  marks  1  have  made  on  the  t;i 
board  the  exact  focus  of  lens  it  will  require  to  give  just  that  pictui 
and  choose  from  my  lenses  the  one  nearest  to  it. 

My  battery  of  lenses  is*  very  simple.  It  consists,  first  of  all,  of 
rapid  rectilinear  of  a  little  longer  focus  than  the  length  of  plate,  wifi 
I  never  use  with  a  large  stop  if  I  can  help  it.  One  lens  of  the  comi 
nation  gives  me  a  very  long-focus  single  lens.  A  few  other  sin£ 
lenses  of  intermediate  foci  fit  the  same  mount  and  work  with  the  sail 
stops  and  cap.  The  length  of  exposure  required  is  readily  calculatf 
from  the  focus  of  the  lens.  I  should  mention  that  the  rapid  combin 
tion  is  remounted,  the  preposterously  large  hood  taken  off  and  replac 
by  one  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  body  of  the  lens,  so  that  when  tl 
front  lens  is  taken  off  the  same  cap  fits  the  lens  body.  The  back  le 
is  also  removable,  so  that  the  front  lens  can  be  used  alone  as  a  sin<j 
lens  with  the  stops  behind  it.  It  is  also  so  mounted  that  it  and  ti 
back  lens — as,  indeed,  are  the  extra  single  lenses,  too — can  be  us< 
either  in  front  of  or  behind  the  stops  and  fit  the  same  cap  or  shutter,  j 
have  also  a  shorter-focus  rectilinear  working  with  the  same  cap 
shutter  for  interiors,  of  the  same  length  of  focus  as  the  length  of  plat 
and  which  is  about  the  shortest  focus  allowable. 

It  is,  of  course,  necessary  in  some  very  confined  situations  to  usei 
lens  which  includes  a  wider  angle;  and,  although  the  perspective  giv. 
by  such  a  lens  is  absolutely  true,  it  is  so  apparently  unreal  (becau-o 
is  a  wider  angle  than  the  eye  is  in  the  habit  of  grasping)  that  it  shou 
only  be  used  in  desperation  as  a  very  last  resource. 

The  shutter  I  have  adopted  is  the  one  originally  introduced  1 
Hunter  and  Sands,  and  consists  simply  of  a  leather  band  passing  upwan 
and  downwards  over  a  roller  in  a  little  framework  in  front  of  the  len 
This  leather  band  has  two  diamond-shaped  openings,  which  are  pull< 
one  over  the  other  by  a  string  attached  to  one  end.  Theoretical 
it  is  quite  wrong  to  put  it  in  front  of  a  double  combination, 
should  there  cause  unequal  illumination.  Practically  it  does  nothii 
of  the  kind,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  lens  itself  gives  u 
equal  illumination  if  used  with  full  aperture  and  made  to  work  < 
its  full-sized  plate,  but  very  equal  illumination  if  stopped  down  ai 
used  on  a  smaller-sized  plate.  I  rarely  use  it,  though  it  possesses  ti 
inestimable  advantage — counterbalancing  every  conceivable  advanta 
of  any  more  perfect  shutter — of  having  the  duration  of  exposure  und 
perfect  control  at  the  moment  of  exposure;  because  it  is  very  rare 
I  attempt  subjects  that  cannot  be  done  by  hand  exposure  when  I  c 
partially  shade  the  sky. 

I  hail  with  pleasure  the  practical  form  of  bayonet-joint  described  l 
Mr.  A.  Pringle,  and  suggest  that  it  would  be  still  better  with  thr< 
studs  instead  of  two ;  but,  for  all  that,  I  do  not  think  there  is  muc 
chance  of  its  being  generally  adopted.  The  trade,  as  I  have  befo: 
said,  are  very  unwilling  to  adopt  any  new  method  of  constructio' 
involving,  as  it  does  in  this  case,  the  change  of  an  entire  systen 
Another,  and  far  more  serious,  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  i 
general  adoption  will  arise  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  job  which  requin 
some  degree  of  skill  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  workman- 
combination  of  qualities  which  seems  every  day  to  become  rarer. 

The  high  degree  of  finish  which  is  attained  in  many  branches  ■ 
metal- work  is  principally  confined  to  objects  which  are  in  great  demanc 
when  it  becomes  possible  to  so  subdivide  the  various  parts  that  a 
ordinary  workman,  by  force  of  “pegging  away”  at  the  same  thin 
week  after  week,  becomes  expert  at  it.  Put  the  same  workman  t 
another  job  which  is  at  first  necessarily  time-work  and  the  cost  of  pre 
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(  tion  is  increased  tenfold.  The  plain  screw  thread  fitting  tolerably 
v  l  is  within  the  reach  of  an  ordinary  brassfitter.  The  standard  thread, 
s  endly  imagined  and  so  glibly  talked  about  as  desirable,  is  infinitely 
r  e  difficult  of  attainment  than  is  generally  supposed.  This  will,  to 
i  iv,  appear  extraordinary ;  but,  if  they  have  any  doubt  of  it,  let  them 
o  ;o  a  real  scientific  instrument  maker  and  inquire  the  price  of  a  screw 
a  uple  of  inches  long  and  (say)  a-quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  fit  for 
i  rometer  measurements.  I  expect  they  will  find  that  it  would  cost 
a  nuch  as  a  modest  photographic  outfit  complete  ;  and  yet  it  is  only 
a  iccurate  standard  screw. 

!  itercliangeable  parts  are  just  possible,  but  only  where  the  quantities 
i  very  great  and  the  real  standards  of  size  readily  accessible.  The 
I  roscopic  Society  tried  to  establish  a  standard  thread  for  all 
cl  actives  ;  but  I  frequently  hear  complaints  that  they  are  really  not 
i  ^changeable.  The  attempt  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
]  tain  to  introduce  standard  threads  will,  doitbtless,  bear  fruit  in 
t  e ;  but  the  trouble  of  getting  and  keeping  to  the  true  standard  is  so 
£  it,  compared  with  ordinary  approximation,  that  it  will  be  years 

I  >re  anything  like  certainty  is  obtained  with  threads  by  different 

I I  cers.  It  will  be  something  gained  if  the  Whitworth  standards  of  so 
i  ly  threads  to  the  inch  are  even  attempted  to  be  adopted. 

I Vhen  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  decided  upon  their 
s'  idard  I  at  once  sent  to  a  reputed  first-class  tool  maker’s  for  a  stock 
a  dies,  and  at  once,  while  the  taps  were  quite  new,  made  myself  a 

I  ;e  of  steel — afterwards  hardened — as  a  standard.  It  had  not  been 
i use  long  before  I  found  fault  with  the  fit  of  the  screws  in  their 
s  sets,  particularly  when  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  thread 
i  |  he  nut.  A  careful  examination  of  the  stock  and  tap  revealed  a 
vy  appreciable  difference  in  the  pitch  of  the  thread.  Perfect  screw  - 
c  ting  apparatus,  if  it  exist,  is  quite  inaccessible  to  the  average  manu- 
Purer.  With  the  tools  that  are  within  his  reach,  the  approximate 
j  tection  attained  by  a  good  workman  is,  to  say  the  least,  remarkable. 

lr.  Harrison  suggests  that  some  arrangement  should  be  made  for 
i  antly  fixing  the  camera  on  the  stand-head,  and  -Mr.  Pringle  falls 
i.  i  the  same  error.  A  moment’s  reflection  would  have  told  them  that 
a  jrtain  amount  of  rotation  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  by  general 
cfient  the  central  thumb-screw  has  been  adopted  as  a  simple, 
ikpensive,  and  wonderfully-efficient  way  of  securing  both  rotation 
a!  firmness  and  security.  The  hole  in  the  thumb-screw,  for  a  string 
tbie  a  weight  on,  is  “as  old  as  the  hills,”  and  not  a  very  good  idea 
e'  er,  as  it  entails  that  very  fumbling  at  a  hole  to  which  every  one 
o pets;  and,  in  the  very  few  cases  where  a  weight  is  required,  the  end 
i;  rr  more  easily  obtained  by  making  a  slip-loop  of  the  bight  of  the 
6  ig  and  passing  it  over  the  screw-liead  on  to  the  shank  of  the  screw. 

5  ir.  Harrison  complains  that  the  dark  slides  are  too  heavy.  Lighter 
ol  i  with  the  shutters  of  cardboard  or  thin  metal  to  draw  completely 
o  have  been  in  the  market  a  long  time.  I  myself  have  made  no  others 
fi  1  'C  or  six  years,  and,  moreover,  the  plates  do  not  rattle  about  in 
||n,  while,  still  further,  they  do  not  slide  into  the  back  of  the  camera 
a  11,  but  drop  into  a  rebate  breaking  the  light  joint  all  round,  so  that 
a  jhese  requirements  of  his  have  been  anticipated.  Mr.  Pringle  con- 
dins  them— -I  can  only  suppose  because  he  has  never  tried  them.  I, 
vji  have,  would  never  willingly  use  a  dark  slide  the  shutter  of  which 
d!  not  completely  pull  out;  and  can  assure  him  that  the  “gimcrack 
a  irs,”  as  he  terms  them,  are  in  every  respect  as  thoroughly  efficient 
ajhe  highly-polished,  brass-bound  gewgaws.  No  one  would  dream  of 
flying  dark  slides  about  without  some  external  protection  from  dust 
aj  light.  A  light  cardboard  box  is  amply  sufficient  if  enough  space 
biiot  provided  in  the  camera  case  ;  while,  as  for  being  light  tight,  they 
cl  be  handled  in  full  sunshine  as  much  as  can  ever  be  needed,  and  with 
p  ect  confidence  that  no  harm  will  come  to  the  plate,  and,  moreover, 
live  never  had  a  failure  with  them  which  could  in  any  way  be  traced 
tope  dark  slide.  I  do  not  think  he  could  say  as  much  for  those  with 
tl  folding  shutters  that  do  not  draw  out. 

I  he  level  is  another  point  which  both  Mr.  Harrison  and  Mr.  Pringle 
a<  )cate  without  having  thought  it  out,  and  whether  in  the  circular  or 
<1  hie  form  is  equally  unpractical— if  for  no  other  reason  than  the 
a  cuity  of  placing  it  where  it  can  be  conveniently  seen.  A 
f  ffical  man  would  set  himself  to  work  to  judge  by  the  eye  when  his 
C:  era  (or  swing-back)  was  perpendicular,  and,  failing  in  his  ability  to 
tl  his  correctly,  would  take  the  line  of  the  building  he  is  photographing 
a!  guide,  or  simply  hang  his  bunch  of  keys  to  a  string  and  use  it  as  a 
P1  nb  bob. 

description  of  my  tourist’s  camera  will  be  found  in  The  British 
J'  rnal  of  Photography  of  2nd  November,  1S83,  where  the  Editors 
d'  ie  the  honour  of  remarking  : — “  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  in 
“  perfect  tourist  camera  of  the  future,  whenever  the  advent  of  that 

II  'ument  occurs,  will  necessarily  be  found  some  of  the  features  here 

«'  ribed.”  George  Smith. 

- - - 

NOTES  FROM  THE  NORTH. 

‘‘  IE  King  is  dead  !  Long  live  the  King  !  ”  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
tl  gs  that  the  old  must  give  place  to  the  new,  and  yet  it  was  with 
Bt  kned  feelings  —  a  sadness  shared  by  many  old  photographers 
p!  ent — that  I  recently  saw  the  apparatus  and  appliances  of  the  old 


and  well-known  firm  of  Ross  and  Pringle  brought  to  the  hammer.  The 
firm,  originally  Ross  and  Thompson,  was  founded,  I  think,  in  1847, 
and  had  for  some  time  only  two  competitors  in  Scotland.  It  did  much 
good  and  profitable  work  in  the  daguerreotype  days,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  to  make  practical  application  of  the  beautiful — the  trouble¬ 
some — albumen  process.  At  an  early  period  of  its  history  the  firm 
received  substantial  recognition  from  royalty  in  addition  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  photographers  to  Her  Majesty.  Mr.  Ross’s  knowledge  of  art 
and  his  ability  as  an  artist,  at  a  time  when  amongst  photographers 
such  knowledge  and  ability  were  the  exception  and  not  the  rule,  were 
recognised  far  beyond  the  “three  Kingdoms;”  and  his  productions 
were  largely,  and  often  without  his  sanction,  appropriated  by  many  of 
the  illustrated  periodicals. 

I  visited  the  premises  recently  occupied  by  Messrs.  Ross  and  Pringle 
a  few  days  ago,  and  was  much  struck  with  the  alterations  the  new 
lessee,  Mr.  Crooke,  in  accordance  with  his  ideas  of  the  exigencies  of 
modern  trade,  has  made.  The  spacious  reception-rooms  have  been  got 
up  in  the  highest  style  of  the  decorator’s  art.  The  old  studio,  large 
enough  for  the  work  of  earlier  days,  has  been  removed  and  one  measur¬ 
ing  about  forty-five  feet  by  fourteen  feet  erected  in  its  stead,  and 
furnished  with  a  complete  system  of  opaque  and  translucent  blinds,  on 
fi’ames  so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  any  kind  of  lighting  that  artistic 
taste  can  suggest.  Winter  cold  will  be  ameliorated  by  a  perfect  system 
of  hot-water  pipes,  and  summer  heat  rendered  bearabie  by  a  satisfactory 
system  of  ventilation,  under  complete  control  by  the  operation  of  a 
single  lever. 

Mr.  Crooke  has  shown  a  laudable  desire  for  the  comfort  of  his  opera¬ 
tors  in  constructing  a  dark  room  of  about  twenty  by  sixteen  feet,  with 
a  window  nearly  five  by  three  and  a-half  feet.  On  entering  this  room  I 
was  particularly  struck  with  the  bright,  cheerful  light  that  illuminated 
every  corner ;  and  my  first  idea  was  that  it  was  intended  for  the  sensi¬ 
tising  of  paper  or  filling  frames.  It  was  noon  of  a  bright  sunny  day, 
the  -window  ‘faced  the  south,  and  was  covered  with  two  thicknesses  of 
“canary  medium;”  and  on  no  conceivable  testimony  short  of  actual 
ocular  demonstration  would  I  have  believed  that  even  a  moderately- 
sensitive  gelati no-bromide  plate  could  have  been  developed  without  fog 
at  a  distance  of  only  the  breadth  of  the  sink  from  the  window.  But  I  * 
saw  it  done,  and  that,  too,  on  a  very  rapid  plate,  and  therefore  mean 
in  future  to  have  faith  in  canary  medium.  Of  course  I  hardly  expect 
all  my  readers  to  believe  what  I  most  certainly  doubted  myself,  and 
therefore  have  pleasure  in  saying  that  anyone  who  may  be  passing 
through  Edinburgh  should  call  on  Mr.  Crooke,  who  will  be  glad,  to  let 
them  see  what  he  showed  me. 

By-the-bye,  I  wonder  who  makes  the  canary  medium?  There  is 
room  for  improvement  in  the  kind  of  paper  employed.  All  that  I  have 
seen  is  of  an  irregular,  mottled,  or  cloudy  texture ;  and,  as  its  power  as 
a  nou-actinic  medium  is  only  equal  to  its  most  transparent  parts,  a 
paper  of  even  texture  would  give  still  more  light  with  the  same 
protection.  I  have  a  strong  belief  that  anyone  who  will  lay  aside 
prejudice  and  give  the  medium  a  fair  trial  will  at  once  adopt  it,  and  so 
a  demand  will  be  created  that  shall  warrant  the  manufacture  of 
a  quality  even  better  suited  for  photography.  I  should  think  a  well- 
made  paper  of  about  20  lbs.  demy  would  answer  admirably. 

The  Forestry  Exhibition,  after  having  been  open  some  time,  is  now 
in  a  very  complete  state,  and  contains  much  that  is  specially  interest¬ 
ing  to  photographers.  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  invite  intending 
visitors  to  bring  their  cameras  with  them ;  but  an  application  to 
the  Secretary  some  time  before  the  opening  revealed  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Moffatt,  with  his  usual  zeal  in  the  commercial  aspect  of  his  profession, 
had  secured  the  exclusive  right  to  photograph  in  the  grounds  and 
buildings,  and,  judging  from  the  work  he  has  already  accomplished,  it 
will  turn  out  a  successful  speculation.  In  addition  to  a  considerable 
amount  of  portrait  work  in  an  admirably-equipped  studio,  he  already 
shows  a  large  collection  of  excellent  12  x  10  pictures  of  the  most 
interesting  exhibits. 

It  seems  strange  that  more  of  our  local  photographers  have  not 
taken  advantage  of  the  rare  opportunity  for  advertising  themselves 
that  is  afforded  both  outside  and  inside  the  grounds.  The  only  adver¬ 
tisement  outside  is  that  of  Messrs.  A.  and.  G.  Taylor,  who  content 
themselves  with  a  modest  poster ;  and  inside  Mr.  Marshall  Wane 
stands  alone,  although  a  host  in  himself,  with  an  elegantly  fitted-up 
case,  containing  specimens  in  his  best  style,  both  in  silver  and  carbon. 
Mr.  Magnus  Jackson,  of  Perth,  who  styles  himself  “Photographer  to 
the  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society,”  shows,  in  the  court  in  which  that 
Society’s  exhibits  are  placed,  a  large  and  fine  collection  of  photographs 
of  most  of  the  celebrated  trees  in  the  country,  and  nearly  all  of  these 
bear  unmistakable  evidence  that  he  is  not  only  a  good  photographer 
but  an  able  artist. 

Photography,  as  was  to  be  expected,  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
exhibition,  most  of  the  countries  having  supplemented  their  actual 
exhibits  by  photographs,  showing,  better  than  any  printed  description 
could  do,  the  various  methods  of  cutting  and  transporting  trees,  wood¬ 
working  machinery,  &c.  British  Guiana  is,  perhaps,  the  largest  exhi¬ 
bitor  in  this  way,  followed  closely  by  Japan ;  but  I  was  sorry  to  notice 
a  large  number  of  the  prints  exhibited  by  the  latter  getting  into  the 
“sere  and  yellow”  stage. 
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Taking  it  all  in  all,  photographers  have  no  reason  to  l’eel  ashamed  of 
their  connection  with  the  exhibition,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that,  both  in  point  of  quantity  and  quality,  there  is  in  photography 
alone  sufficient  material  for  spending  a  profitable  day. 

The  explosion  of  a  gas-bag  in  Drury -lane  Theatre  has  done  good  in  so 
far  as  it  has  Elicited  an  interesting  discussion  on  the  question  of  lime 
light  generally  ;  but  why  there  should  have  been  a  gas-bag  there  at  all 
passes  my  comprehension.  Scotchmen,  as  a  rule,  are  slow  to  admit 
that,  except  in  the  trifling  matter  of  climate,  they  are  in  anything 
behind  any  oilier  country,  but  we  know  that  England  has  bigger  and 
better  theatres,  and  especially  more  elaborate  and  perfect  arrangements 
for  scenic  display;  and  yet  it  is  a  poor  theatre  indeed  on  this  side  of 
the  border  that  has  not  long  since  discarded  gas-bags  in  favour  of  the 
more  convenient,  more  economical,  and  in  every  sense  more  perfect, 
arrangement  of  gas-tanks.  Some  dozen  years  ago — the  exact  date  I 
cannot  find,  as  I  have  not  at  present  access  to  my  file  of  the  Journal— 
I  published  a  description  of  a  set  of  tanks  that  were  then  fitted  up  in 
our  we  it-end  theatre.  I  had  subsequently  an  opportunity  of  watching 
the  nightly  working  of  a  similar  pair  during  a  long  run  of  a  pantomime 
t  iat  drew  upon  their  resources  to  the  utmost  extent,  during  which  time 
from  twenty  to  fifty  burners  were  worked  without  a  single  hitch.  Those 
were  made  after  the  pattern  of  a  set  in  an  English  theatre,  and  until 
the  Drury-lane  disaster  I  had  fondly  believed  that  the  inconvenient, 
expensive,  and  in  unskilled  hands  dangerous,  bags  had  long  been 
relegated  to  itinerant  exhibitors.  That  they  will,  by-and-by,  be 
altogether  things  of  the  past  I  have  not  a  doubt  ;  but  it  will  not  be  till 
English  makers  discard  the  heavy  masses  of  iron  of  which  their  gas- 
bottle  at  present  consists,  and  adopt  the  large,  light,  and  at  the  same 
time  sufficiently-strong,  cylinder  so  generally  used  in  America. 

John  Nicol,  Ph.D. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  BELGIUM. 

[From  Our  Special  Correspondext.] 

Brussels,  September  1,  1881. 

As  regards  the  facilities  given  by  the  Belgian  government  for  popular 
education  in  photography,  and  for  original  experimental  research  by 
photographic  experts,  M.  Lconce  Rommelaere  informs  me  that  the  use 
of  the  chemical  laboratory  in  the  Industrial  Museum  at  Brussels  is 
open  to  foreigners  as  well  as  to  Belgian  subjects,  under  precisely  the 
same  conditions  to  both.  Supposing,  however,  that  a  foreign  pilioto- 
grapher  wished  to  make  use  of  the  costly  microscope,  or  the  superb 
spectroscope  with  its  train  of  six  Iceland  spar  prisms  for  photographing 
the  ultra-violet  rays,  or  other  exceptional  apparatus,  the  authorities 
would  necessarily  only  permit  the  use  of  these  to  foreign  experimen¬ 
talists  with  whom  they  had  some  kind  of  acquaintance.  These  instru¬ 
ments  are  not  in  the  chemical  laboratory,  but  in  a  room  below.  Where 
can  an  English  photographer  apply  in  London  to  obtain  similar  facilities 
from  the  government?  Considering  the  number  of  skilled  scientific 
photographers  in  England,  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  facilities  would 
do  much  to  promote  photography  as  a  science.  There  is  also  no  doubt 
that  those  who  contribute  the  funds  by  which  public  scientific  estab¬ 
lishments  are  upheld  have  the  right,  in  most  cases,  of  participating 
directly  instead  of  indirectly  in  their  use ;  this  is  done  in  Belgium  and 
some  other  free  European  countries. 

M.  Rommelaere,  as  stated  in  my  last,  accompanied  me  over  the 
rooms  of  the  department  for  the  free  teaching  of  engineering  and 
mechanical  drawing.  He,  however,  is  not  the  professor  who  gives 
education  in  these  two  subjects.  In  my  last,  I  too  hastily  jumped  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  himself.  He  teaches  chemistry,  physics, 
and  photography. 

Last  Sunday  the  national  demonstration  to  request  King  Leopold  not 
to  sign  the  new  school  law  took  place.  Antwerp  alone  ran  fifteen 
special  trains  to  carry  processionists  to  Brussels ;  and  from  other  towns, 
large  and  small,  vast  numbers  of  persons  came.  I  watched  the  pro¬ 
cession  for  half-an-hour  crossing  the  Rue  Royale,  and  then  I  went  else¬ 
where;  when  I  returned  to  the  same  spot  two  hours  later  the  end  of 
the  procession  had  but  just  reached  it.  The  clerical  party  holds  a 
counter  demonstration  next  Sunday;  their  followers  live  chiefly  in  the 
rural  districts.  One  of  their  official  circulars  tells  their  followers  that 
whoever  does  not  come  will  be  disowned  by  his  superiors  and  friends  ; 
another  tells  them  that  their  railway  fares  will  be  paid.  One  of  the 
newspapers  says  that  dinners  will  also  be  provided  for  them. 

A  statement  has  been  published  in  England  that  little  in  the  way  of 
good  landscape  photography  is  to  be  seen  in  the  shop  windows  of 
Brussels.  After  my  prolonged  stay  here  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  a  single  photograph,  good  or  bad,  of  a  Belgian  landscape.  There 
are  plenty  of  architectural  photographs— some  good,  the  majority  of 
indifferent  quality,  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  them  without  natural 
clouds.  The  new  Palace  of  Justice  in  Brussels  is  one  of  the  finest 
modern  buildings  in  the  world.  Many  persons  here  believe  that  there 
is  no  modern  building  anywhere  to  equal  it.  Probably  they  may  be 
right.  Other  modern  buildings  may  have  cost  more  money,  but  I  have 
never  seen  one  which  impressed  me  more  with  a  sense  of  magnificence 
of  architectural  effect.  This  is  stated  only  with  respect  to  modern 
secular  buildings;  it  is  not  possible  to  draw  a  comparison  between  a 
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building  of  this  kind  and  the  cathedral,  for  instance,  of  Rlaj 
Chartres,  or  Milan.  The  new  Palace  of  Justice  in  London  is  as  n_,n 
for  architectural  effect  when  compared  with  that  of  Brussels,  m,® 
photographs  of  the  latter,  so  far  as  I  have  seen  them,  fail  t<l,  j! 
justice.  Most  of  them  spoil  it  by  the  use  of  wide-angle  lenses.  sL  nf 
the  photographs  of  it  are  not  sharp  all  over,  none  that  1  have  seetive 
it  with  natural  clouds  above,  and  probably  the  work  yet  remaffnr 
some  one  to  execute  with  efficiency.  The  tones  of  the  arcbit< lural 
photographs  in  Brussels  are  not  usually  rich  ones.  There  is  roi|  for 
general  improvement  in  architectural  photography,  and  at  presi '  the 
field  of  local  landscape  photography  seems  to  be  wholly  unworke 

As  for  photographic  portraiture  in  Brussels  it  is  excellent,  riie 
proportion  of  good  to  bad  portraits  on  public  view  in  the  cit'L  [ 
think,  larger  than  in  most  towns. 

English  photographic  apparatus,  lenses,  and  broino-gelatine  L ..s 
are  largely  used  at  Brussels,  and  well  spoken  of  by  those  who  etp)V 
them.  It  is  evident  that  some  manufacturers  of  these  thing  ah 
found  a  good  and  friendly  market  in  Belgium. 

Brussels  is  the  nearest  foreign  city  to  London  in  which  a  or  < 
photographic  society  is  established,  and  in  which  various  hr,  h  s 
of  photography  are  utilised  in  Government  departments  on  th< 
The  large  city  of  Antwerp  contains  no  photographic  society  but 
Brussels  is  reached  from  it  in  one  hour.  If  an  International  CoLss 
of  Photographers  could  be  inaugurated,  Antwerp,  in  May  next  fear 
would  be  the  place  and  time  for  it,  since  the  Antwerp  Intern ;fnal 
Exhibition  will  then  be  opened.  The  International  Congress  on  oG 
graphic  Standards  is  to  be  held  there  in  May,  but  this  is  limite< Jits 
work  by  its  title  and  otherwise. 

Messrs.  Geruzet  Brothers  at  Brussels,  photographers  to  the  Qi  toof 
the  Belgians,  have  been  established  for  thirty  years.  The  bitess 
was  founded  by  their  father.  For  many  years  past  Messrs.  Chzet 
have  not  turned  out  a  photograph  liable  to  fade,  all  their  prittg, 
even  the  smallest,  being  done  by  the  carbon  process. 

Messrs.  Albert  and  Alfred  Geruzet  make  their  own  emulsion,  anmeir 
apparatus  for  washing  needs  but  to  be  attached  to  a  tap  which  lows 

running  water  to  pass,  and  the  erosion 
is  washed  in  the  dark  without  no.  of 
further  attention.  The  washing  fcsel 
is  a  cylindrical  one  of  zinc,  A  B,  out 
-p  two  feet  high  by  sixteen  inches  i  dia¬ 
meter.  M  R  is  the  lid,  partly  let  twn 
into  its  place;  a  zinc  pipe,  K  is 
soldered  into  the  lid,  and  expands  jthc 
end  K  into  a  perforated  rose-disc  rger 
for  water.  The  bag  E,  containiiltbc 
emulsion,  is  tied  by  its  neck  roui  this 
pipe  at  N ;  the  bottom  of  the  '  is 
distended  by  means  of  a  ring  of  he: 
wire,  E  H,  inside.  The  sypho]  1), 
soldered  into  the  side  of  the  vessjkas 
its  longest  leg  outside.  The  acin  of 
this  is  obvious.  The  whole  ap}  abu 
is  connected  with  the  water  tj  by 
means  of  the  caoutchouc  tube  W  The 
water  washes  the  emulsion  and  iscljiged 
every  time  it  rises  above  the  le ;  I), 
since  the  syphon  then  automatica  dis 


charges  it;  the  vessel  now  fills  again,  is  again  emptied,  and  so  onvith 
out  any  attention  from  the  operator. 

The  first  time  I  entered  the  studio  of  Messrs.  Geruzet  a  si  prise 
awaited  me.  I  found  Mr.  Albert  photographing  a  row  of  human  idies 
with  no  heads.  With  a  second  glance  the  excitement  subsided  the 
projecting  feet  of  the  corpses  were  of  wood,  and  each  had  threj  the 
ghastly  sitters,  or  standers  rather,  were  evidently  dummies.  The 
President  of  the  Belgian  Association  of  Photographers  having  pre  jusly 
told  me  that  Geruzet  Brothers  were  among  the  cleverest  photogijbers 
in  Brussels,  it  then  struck  me  that  they  had  hit  upon  the  plan  of  [oto- 
graphing  elegantly-dressed  bodies,  and  afterwards  putting  h  |.s  of. 
sitters  upon  them  by  double  printing,  so  that  a  poor  person  wh  pula 
not  afford  a  rich  costume,  or  stand  steadily  in  unaccustomed  spl<  our, 
could  be  furnished  with  a  special  body  and  dress  to  order  at  cl  felli 
stroke.  This,  however,  was  not  the  true  explanation.  A  faslmable 
draper  had  sent  his  new  costumes  to  be  photographed,  dummijaml 
all.  Two  hours  later  I  met  all  these  headless  bodies  in  the  stree Jvith 
white  sheets  over  them,  as  the  assistants  were  carrying  them  bjk  to 


the  shop  of  their  owner.  The  uncanny  procession  would  have  i 
good  photograph 

When  coating  very  large  plates  with  collodion  Messrs.  Geru; 
no  holders,  but  rest  the  middle  of  the  plate  upon  a  kind  c 
substantial,  wooden  mushroom  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the  sinl 
means  of  this  central  rest  the  hand  which  holds  the  plate  at  one 
can  easily  tilt  it  in  any  direction.  As  the  top  of  the  “mushro< 
liable  sometimes  to  get  splashed,  the  plate  is  not  allowed  t 
directly  upon  it.  A  strip  of  thick,  clean  gutta-percha,  kept  f( 
purpose  only,  is  placed  temporarily  between  the  rest  and  the 
because  of  this  protection,  the  plate  is  not  liable  to  carry  dirt  fre 
rest  to  the  silver  bath. 
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ssr3.  G^ruzet  are  the  inventors  of  an  electrical  machine  for 
cliing,  which  has,  I  believe,  already  been  publicly  noticed  in 
ind.  From  external  appearance  it  might  be  thought  to  be  made 
9  principle  of  the  Edison  electrical  pen,  but  examination  proves  it 
upon  another  principle  altogether.  A  small  electro-magnet  sets 
mature  into  high-speed  vibration  by  means  of  the  usual  make- 
reak  contact ;  tints  a  tremor  is  given  to  the  several  ounces  of 
forming  the  electro-magnet  and  armature.  This  tremor  is  softened 
jykssage  along  a  spiral  wire  so  closely  wound  as  to  form  a  kind 
,f  irt  flexible  tube,  the  other  end  of  which  tube  carries  the  metallic 
olr  of  the  pencil.  Thus  the  pencil  is  in  a  state  of  incessant  tremor, 
J  oes  its  own  stippling.  I  tried  the  apparatus  on  a  negative,  and 
1  much  rather  use  it  than  peck  or  scratch  away  at  the  negative  by 
The  metal  work  just  described  is,  of  course,  heavy;  but  this 
if  ilty  is  overcome  by  mounting  it  on  a  counterbalancing  arrauge- 
nt . 

I  Messrs.  Gt-ruzet’s  largest  copying  work  the  interior  of  a  dark 
,,(]  is  used  as  a  copying  camera;  the  negative  is  outside,  and  the 
iglfrom  the  zenith  is  sent  through  it  by  a  mirror  at  an  angle  of 
,°i  five  degrees.  No  cap  is  used  to  the  lens,  but  a  sheet  of  yellow 
-la  the  light  through  which  is  sometimes  useful.  On  the  wet  collo* 
icjplates  of  the  size  in  use  during  my  visit  the  time  of  exposure  in 
julging  was  twenty  minutes. 

'  e  operations  of  carbon  printing  being  carried  on  at  the  top  of  the 
priises,  with  a  developing-room  abounding  in  steam  and  warm  water, 
tjJoor  of  the  developing-room  is  of  sheet  lead  to  protect  the  ceilings 
el  -.  The  workmen  wear  French  wooden  sabots  to  save  their  boots 
s  constantly-sloppy  region—  a  plan  which  may  be  worth  considera- 
o  ipon  the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 

]  carbon  printing,  Messrs.  Gffi’uzet  perform  the  development  on 
iiiei  of  opal  glass,  and  on  the  same  sheet  develope  pictures  from 
ives  of  slightly  varying  degrees  of  intensity.  They  bring  the 
•es  all  up  alike  in  the  long  run.  If  one  refuses  to  come  up  like  its 
bours,  even  after  the  application  of  warmer  water,  they  add  some 
mia  to  the  water,  and  thus  produce  the  desired  result.  It  is  best 
velope  slowly  at  a  moderate  temperature,  and  then  to  deal  sepa- 
rat '  with  any  obstinate  case. 

Issrs.  Gfiruzet  are  just  trying  a  new  style  of  portrait,  in  which  the 
iittjj  appear  with  real  landscapes  in  the  background,  so  as  to  get  rid  of 
le  inatural  look  of  most  of  those  which  are  artificial.  They  are  at 
prejit  engaged  in  perfecting  their  system,  but  they  showed  me  a 
non, it  of  the  Countess  of  Flanders  walking  through  a  wooded  path, 
i  hi  fleet  was  most  natural,  and  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  A  com- 
oi  i  negative  is  first  made,  from  which  any  number  of  subsequent 
ip  can  be  produced.  A  difficulty  is,  that  at  first  the  human  forms 
ippjr  to  be  floating  in  the  air,  like  figures  of  living  things  stuck  upon 
a>  sj;en ;  their  feet  have  to  be  fixed  upon  the  ground  by  skilful 
hj  hing. 

Jpsrs.  G^ruzet  have  some  large  medallions  in  relief,  upon  copper ; 
the  ire  some  sixeen  inches  square,  and  exquisite  specimens  of  artistic 
wof  produced  by  a  gelatine  relief  and  photo-galvanic  process.  This 
probs  is  the  property  of  a  Parisian  firm,  and  only  last  week  Messrs. 
Wet  bought  the  exclusive  right  to  use  it  in  Brussels.  The  copies 
1 1  o;  the  negatives  are  made  in  Paris. 


ON  THEORISING. 

iH  e  exists  among  some  people  an  unfortunate  proneness  to  unduly 
xpiate  on  infinitesimal  portions  of  detail,  to  make  all  sorts  of 
he  cal  and  mechanical  experiments,  and  then  to  favour  the  perspiring 
per  n  of  humanity  with  a  minute  registration  of  how  the  unexpected 
hdot  happen  or  how  certain  inadvertencies  did  not  produce  the 
at  pated  failures.  Now,  those  of  us  who  have  neither  time  nor 
“d  hion  to  manipulate  with  the  dark-room  door  ajar  just  to  see  what 
if vi  do,  nor  to  keep  our  developers  like  our  wine,  and  then  “try  a 
I’k  ”  will  naturally  ask  what  these  operations  have  to  do  with  art. 
HU^ucern  is  to  stamp  the  imprint  of  genius  upon  the  best  materials 
>‘ie  arket  supplies.  If  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  discover  we  have 
!ll) .  lias  then  there  is  no  obvious  necessity  to  publish  the  evidences  of 
ii'  ;stitution  ! 

T  painter  does  not  discourse  on  the  -  particular  excellence  of  a 
!Pe  1  make  of  colours;  he  does  not  wax  eloquent  on  the  effects  he 
;  o  ces  by  certain  combinations  of  these  colours;  neither  does  he 
'  "a‘  -  paper  on  the  merits  of  red  or  brown  sable.  He  appeals  to  us  by 
ethod  of  utilising  the  appliances  at  his  command,  and  by  the 
e“e  which  his  conception  produces  on  our  minds  do  we  pronounce 
skilful  man.  Being  neither  a  colour  nor  a  brush  maker  he  does 
:  'tj.oop  to  those  mechanical  details  concerning  the  tools  of  his  art. 
1  ls|art  is  simply  to  shape  his  means  to  an  artistic  ending.  In  like 
mayr  the  photographer,  not  being  a  plate  or  paper  maker,  has  quite 
c‘iOjh  before  him  in  his  short  life  if  he  can  imprint  an  artistic 
U|d  duality  upon  each  one  of  his  productions.  If  he  cannot  do  this — 
.  1  skill  be  not  sufficient  to  become  marked  in  his  pictures — he  is 
my  a  manipulator  of  chemicals — a  mediocrity,  or  one  who  has  mis- 
Uk  his  vocation, 


It  may  be  urged  that  the  photographer  is  more  dependent  on  his 
materials  than  the  painter  ;  that  certain  brands  do  not  produce  in  his 
hands  the  inception  of  his  brain.  The  remedy  is  obvious  ;  and  it  will 
be  sufficient  for  him  if  he  discard  this  evil  in  his  day  and  leave  to  the 
authors  of  his  mischief  the  task  of  fighting  it  out  amongst  themselves. 
The  excellence  which  should  be  the  aim  of  every  photographer  cannot 
resolve  itself  into  a  modification  of  any  existing  formula.  It  will  not 
depend  on  diaphragms  being  denoted  by  one  set  of  numbers  or  another. 
It  is  not  an  end  which  can  be  attained  by  spring  shutters  or  drop 
shutters.  A  plate  may  register  5  or  50  on  the  sensitometer,  and  the 
technical  nicety  may  be  highly  appreciated ;  but  it  will  certainly  not  in 
any  way  conduce  to  the  pioduction  of  a  work  of  art. 

Argan  in  the  “  Hypochondriac”  is  in  tribulation,  because  he  has  for¬ 
gotten  how  many  grains  of  salt  he  should  eat  with  an  egg,  and 
whether  in  taking  exercise  in  his  chamber  his  doctor  meant  him  to 
walk  the  length  or  the  breadth  of  the  room  for  a  certain  number  of 
times.  But  it  is  not  matter  for  much  speculation  how  far  this  minute 
attention  to  detail  will  affect  his  general  health,  atiy  more  than  it 
would  concern  the  painter  to  know  if  the  hairs  in  his  brushes  were  lo 
be  computed  by  the  odd  or  by  the  even  numbers.  His  mind  soars 
above  such  atoms  of  knowledge  ;  his  concern  is  with  the  production  of 
the  beautiful,  which  cannot  die. 

“  Of  course,”  asks  the  physician  of  the  “  Hypochondriac  ” — “  Purgon 
has  ordered  you  nothing  but  roast?”  “Indeed,  no,”  replies  the  un¬ 
fortunate  man,  “I  am  to  have  all  my  joints  boiled.”  “  Just  so;  boiled 
or  roast,  roast  or  boiled,  it  is  all  the  same  thing,  and  you  could  not  be 
in  better  hands  !”  Follow  this  thought;  and  so  that  the  result  be  a 
work  of  art,  what  matters  (not  being  plate-makers)  if  the  particular 
emulsion  was  boiled  or  baked.  Our  concern  is  with  the  picture,  not 
with  the  technicalities  or  the  theories  of  the  tradespeople  who  supplied 
the  materials  used  in  the  production  of  the  picture.  The  brains  of  the 
artist  seek  higher  contemplation  than  the  poring  over  of  so  much 
humdrum  detail;  and  as  we  should  scarcely  attempt  the  composition  of 
an  epic  poem  amid  the  din  of  a  boiler  shop,  so  we  should  not  seek  the 
ideal  of  beauty  by  an  elaborate  computation  of  the  number  of  grains  of 
chemicals  used  in  bringing  our  mental  conception  to  view. 

Mahlstick. 


SOME  REMARKS  SUPPLEMENTARY  TO  THE  DIREC¬ 
TIONS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  HUSNIK’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
TRANSFER  PAPER  * 

All  the  manipulations  have  now  been  described  to  which  Husnik’s 
photographic  transfer  paper  should  be  subjected  in  order  to  be  able  to 
use  it  with  ease  and  certainty ;  but  there  are  some  small  establish¬ 
ments  where  reproductions  are  made  which  do  not  possess  a  really 
good  satin  press,  so  I  thought  it  might  be  useful  if  I  were  to  explain 
how  the  tissue  might  be  rendered  literally  as  smooth  as  a  sheet  of  glass, 
without  being  burnished. 

This  operation  consists  merely  in  allowing  the  sensitised  tissue  to 
dry  upon  a  sheet  of  plate  glass  rubbed  with  tallow,  and  then  drawing 
it  off  when  dry.  The  surface  of  the  tissue  then  takes  on  the  polish  of 
the  glass,  and  furnishes  finer  results  than  can  be  secured  by  any  other 
method  ;  indeed,  even  the  asphalte  process  itself  cannot  compare  with 
it,  owing  to  the  always  imperfect  contact  of  the  zinc  plate  with  the 
negative.  This  mode  of  treating  tissues  is  certainly  known  already, 
but  it  has  hitherto  usually  been  used  only  for  gelatine  tissues  deve¬ 
loped  by  roller — a  very  difficult  operation. 

Here  a  sponge  may  also  be  used  for  developing,  but  it  is  well  to 
commence  the  development  by  first  removing  the  superfluous  colour 
with  a  velvet  pad,  and  not  to  begin  to  develope  with  the  sponge  until 
the  white  lights  are  already  clean. 

Detailed  Description  of  this  Operation. 

Rub  with  beef  tallow  a  clean  sheet  of  plate  glass  a  little  larger  than 
the  sheet  of  tissue  to  be  glazed,  sprinkle  the  plate  with  stone  alum, 
and  then  rub  all  off  again  with  papier  Joseph.  Now  pour  the  chrome 
bath  into  a  clean  dish,  and  lay  the  glass  plate  in  the  solution. 

Next  moisten  the  prepared  sheet  as  usual,  and  after  a  minute  or  so 
lay  it  gelatine  side  downwards  (in  order  to  guard  against  air-bubbles), 
and  then  raise  it  to  the  perpendicular  along  with  the  sheet  of  plate 
glass.  Having  allowed  the  moisture  to  drain  off  for  a  minute  or  two, 
lay  the  glass,  tissue  bearing  side  uppermost,  upon  a  table  previously 
covered  with  blotting-paper;  put  a  couple  of  sheets  of  blotting-paper 
above  the  tissue,  and  then  a  sheet  of  common  paper  above  that  again. 
Now  press  out  all  the  moisture  with  a  squeegee,  beginning  at  the 
middle  and  pressing  towards  the  edges.  Then  dry  the  back  of  the 
tissue  as  well  as  possible  with  blotting-paper,  and  set  up  the  glass  and 
tissue  in  the  dark  to  dry.  _ 

Next  day  the  tissue  wall  be  dry  and  may  easily  be  stripped  oft,  when 
it  will  retain  the  polish  of  the  glass  and  the  dimensions  of  the  tissue 
ivhen  wet.  This  last  is  a  very  important  matter  when  things  have  to 
be  copied  so  as  to  retain  a  certain  size.  It  is  universally  known  that 
paper  expands,  when  wet,  only  in  one  direction  ;  and,  as  the  tissue  is 
exposed  in  a  dry  state  but  transferred  in  the  wet  condition,  it  is  evident 
*  Concluded  from  page  400. 
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that  all  pictures  must  be  larger  in  one  direction  than  the  negative  from 
which  they  were  printed.  It  is  further  evident  that  this  distortion 
must  always  occur  in  the  direction  in  which  the  paper  expands  when 
wet.  This  mirror-smooth  paper  having  been  fixed  to  the  glass  while 
wet,  and  having  remained  so  until  it  became  dry,  has  retained  almost 
exactly  the  dimensions  of  the  wet  paper,  and,  therefore,  will  not 
expand  any  more  when  again  laid  in  water. 

After  exposure  the  prepared  paper  should  be  blackened,  by  means  of 
a  velvet  roller,  with  common  transfer  colour  containing  eight  parts  of 
wax,  or  with  Husnik’s  transfer  colour.  The  colour  should  be  thinned 
with  a  little  oil  of  rectified  turpentine.  The  print  having  been  laid  upon  a 
level  plate  (a  zinc  plate),  one  side  being  tucked  under  in  order  to  afford  a 
better  hold,  the  upper  surface  is  rolled  very  lightly  with  the  colour,  so 
that  the  drawing  shines  through.  The  colour  should  not  be  spread  by 
means  of  cotton  wool  in  this  case,  as,  owing  to  the  mirror-like  smooth¬ 
ness  of  the  upper  surface,  the  colour  would  never  be  equally  distributed. 

After  a  lapse  of  ten  minutes  place  the  print  in  water  and  develope 
in  half-an-hour — first  with  a  pad  covered  with  velvet,  and  afterwards 
with  a  sponge.  The  further  manipirlation  is  the  same  as  that  already 
described.  J.  Husnik. 

— Notizen. 


WHERE  TO  GO  WITH  THE  CAMERA. 

[It  is  hoped  that  this  series  of  articles  will  be  continued  at  regular  and  frequent  in¬ 
tervals  during  the  vacation  months,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  contributions  to 
the  series  from  any  friends  able  to  treat  of  new  and  interesting  ground.] 

THE  ENVIRONS  OE  CHELTENHAM. 

With  this  charming  town  as  headquarters,  and  where  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  every  kind  is  available,  I  purpose  acting  as  a  cicerone  to  the 
photographer  eager  for  good  ground  to  pitch  his  camera  on,  promising 
him,  to  start  with,  endless  materiel  of  the  loveliest  kind. 

Cheltenham  itself  —  with  its  fine  transformation  -  scene  -  looking 
promenade,  its  Lansdowne  and  Pittviile — is  already  so  well  known 
that  nothing  is  left  to  be  told  but  what  has  already  been  fully  and 
ably  described.  Still,  it  may  be  said  that  a  good  few  plates  might 
pleasurably  be  used  in  the  rendering  of  some  of  the  pet  parts  of  the 
town  proper.  Topographically  speaking,  westward  of  Cheltenham  lies 
the  Vale  of  Gloucester,  while  stretches  of  the  Cots  wold  form  some  sort 
of  crude  crescent  round  the  town.  Now,  it  is  precisely  on  and  about 
these  hills  that  the  bulk  of  the  views,  scenes,  &c.,  to  which  I  am 
about  to  refer  are  met. 

On  starting  eastwise — which  may  be  as  good  a  way  as  any — by  the 
Prestbury  Road,  the  pretty  village  of  Prestbury  is  reached,  and  here 
the  first  halt  may  well  be  made.  The  church,  sui  generis,  is  good,  and 
the  surrounding  locality  excellent.  One  might  easily  contrive  to 
occupy  one’s  time  with  the  camera  until  the  carrier  passes  in  the 
afternoon,  and,  having  secured  a  seat,  proceed  to  the  “Rising  Sun,” 
which  is  some  couple  of  miles  further.  Part  of  the  way  is  through  a 
delightful  country  under  the  beneficent  shade  of  a  wood  formed  of  fine 
tall  trees.  If  it  be  thought  desirable  to  secure  these  it  is  needless 
to  think  of  the  carrier,  but  simply  wend  one’s  way  thither,  and  on 
via  Southam,  where  some  good  farmhouses  and  quaint  barns  are  to 
be  met. 

Shortly  after  leaving  Southam  the  ascent  up  to  the  “Rising  Sun” 
begins.  Once  at  this  inn  one  may  profitably  put  up,  for  the  district 
immediately  round  is  very  good.  Situated  on  what  is  called  “Cleeve 
Hill,”  the  tourist  meets  with  rugged  “bits,”  panoramic  views,  and  pretty 
lanes  going  down  the  village  of  Cleeve,  which  lies  some  distance  off  in 
the  valley,  and  where  good  things  are  likewise  to  be  secured.  This 
district  exhausted,  one  may  proceed  three  miles  further,  to  the  little 
town  of  Winchcombe,  close  to  which  is  Sudeley  Castle.  Putting  up 
for  the  night  would  be  advisable  in  Winchcombe,  and  the  next 
morning  you  would  find  “food”  in  sufficiency  for  the  camera.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  all  information  respecting  Sudeley  Castle  will  be 
easily  obtained  in  the  locality. 

Photographic  operations  over  in  and  about  Winchcombe,  you  can 
return  by  omnibus  to  Cheltenham,  whence,  after  another  night’s  rest, 
a  start  may  now  be  made  for  the  Old  Reservoir,  via  Battledowu,  and 
then  on  to  Agg’s  Hill,  with  a  delightful  road  all  the  way  from  Battle- 
down  right  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  very  fine  views  are  offered  to 
the  gaze.  Here  a  vast  extent  of  country  lies  before  the  tourist.  The 
Vale  of  Gloucester,  Gloucester  itself  in  the  distance,  and  right  down  to 
the  Bristol  Channel  may  be  seen  on  a  clear  day.  From  this  plateau  (on 
Agg’s  Hill)  I,  about  a  month  ago,  saw  Cheltenham  bathed  in  an  Italian 
atmosphere,  looking  as  fine  as  anything  I  ever  saw — the  houses  beaming 
in  soft,  golden  tones  in  the  midst  of  the  finest  conceivable  aerial  atmo¬ 
sphere.  The  effect  was  simply  splendid,  and  I  would  have  wished  it  to 
remain  so  for  ever.  By  the  way,  how  lovely  the  colouring  and  atmo¬ 
sphere  have  been  this  summer !  It  reminded  me  more  of  the  rich  bloom 
I  saw  throughout  the  Scotch  atmosphere  in  the  vicinity  of  Ben  Venue 
and  Ben  Lomond  than  anything  else.  How  very  unfortunate  it  is  that 
the  perfections  of  atmosphere  are  denied  to  photography  !  How  pale 
and  insignificant — how  very  tame — is  photographic  atmospheric  ren¬ 
dering!  How  very  often,  too,  what  was  so  charming  about  the  distance 
is  seen  to  Hash  out  and  instantly  disappear  under  the  action  of  the 


developer  to  the  plate  !  But  to  return  to  Agg’s  Hill :  though  minLf 
the  beauty  of  the  views  thence  must  perforce  be  lost  to  the  p),  L. 
grapher,  still  there  is  much  that  may  be  done  and  that  well  de^L 
attention.  Next  to  this,  on  the  higher  road  parallel  to  Battled L 
proper,  the  camera  will  find  a  considerable  amount  of  occupation.  L 
evening  or  early  morning  time  would  be  best  for  it,  even  though  e  >. 
sure  should  have  to  be  increased.  To  make  up  for  this,  vast  bha<  I-. 
will  then  cover  the  ground.  Untold  depth  and  richness,  with  sparkL 
peeps  through  the  foliage,  amply  repay  additional  length  of  exposure 

There  is  a  village  close  by  where  I  have  spent  most  pleasant  hL 
busily  limning  pictures ;  that  is,  Charlton  and  its  suburb,  Npi 
Bottom,  the  latter  of  which  furnished  Mr.  Baynliam  Jones  with  01  ,f 
his  most  felicitous  pictures,  Spring -Bottom  Bridge.  Mr.  G.  S.  Be  ,r 
likewise,  did  excellent  work  in  this  identical  village,  and  still  ft 
ample  room  for  others  to  follow.  On  strolling  along  it  is  ama/inj.  ie 
number  of  things  pictorial  one  meets,  and  the  variety  offered  in  l8 
one  village  alone.  Then  through  Charlton  passes  an  offshoot  ofie 
ubiquitous  London  road,  following  which  one  comes  on  the  site  ofL 
New  Reservoir,  half-a-mile  further  than  which,  looking  back  tow  lg 
Cheltenham,  is  seen  one  of  the  finest  stretches,  or  fragments,  ofjw 
Cotswold  I  know  of.  It  offers  magnitude,  variety,  and  great  bea^ 
and  is  especially  fine  as  the  afternoon  is  wearing  off;  but  then  the  in 
being  about  dead  against  one,  reproduction  by  photographic  mean;  as 
of  necessity  to  take  place  earlier  in  the  day.  This  individual  gpttj 
some  four  miles  and  a-half  from  the  town  clock. 

If  wishful  for  a  really-fine  mill,  and  distance  be  no  object  (four  ana, 
half  miles  further),  I  would  advise  proceeding  as  far  as  Andovers^, 
now  accessible  by  rail;  and,  close  to  the  mill,  the  waters  which  fo jit 
are  nice,  and,  with  their  surroundings,  will  keep  the  tourist  bus  mN 
some  time.  The  spring  about  here,  with  its  grassy  bank  and  umb  le, 
is  delightful  during  an  afternoon,  and  forms  excellent  ground  for  aieJ 
nic  party. 

Till  this  time  progress  has  been  from  due  east  on  to  the  south. bd 
between  these  points  still  lies  a  spot  usually  resorted  to  by  visito|to 
Cheltenham — that  is,  the  Seven  Springs.  With  this  place,  liowevjt 
was  much  disappointed  when  I  went,  but  much  liked  parts  of  the  U 
going  there,  as  one  passes  wild  scenery  much  to  my  taste.  Next  tM 
Seven  Springs,  southwards,  comes  Leckhampton.  On  and  aboutnig 
hill  an  entire  day  may  well  be  spent ;  and  there  will  be  no  latiof 
variety  either,  the  hill-side  being  here  wild  and  rugged,  then  email 
with  firs,  every  now  and  then  reminding  one  of  fragments  of  Swirari 
land.  I  would  advise  beginning  early  in  the  morning  at  the  foot  cjn 
hill.  I  have  seen  this  individual  part  absolutely  charming  unq  a 
semi-haze,  the  villas  and  cottages  coming  out  softly  against  thejlL 
and  masses  of  trees  hurling  down  rich  shadows,  thereby  giving  itbt 
variety  and  relief  to  the  scene.  A  little  higher  up,  if  one  sudc^lja 
turns  a  semicircle  so  as  to  face  the  road  from  Cheltenham,  we  ;|uii 
get  a  delightful  view  composed  of  the  villas  and  houses  with  theirlfl 
roundings,  and  an  excellent  picture  may  be  secured. 

Next,  one  might  plunge  into  the  wood  and,  peeping  out  from  betjen 
the  trees,  take  the  foreshortenings  of  the  hill  side,  the  varied  vk 
the  clusters  of  trees  resting  on  the  undulating  ground.  As  you  wijler 
about  you  are  sure  to  come  upon  Leckhampton,  its  church  and  vilge.. 
They  are  enticing,  and  well  worth  spending  a  few  plates  or.Jlf 
not  objecting  to  a  little  climbing,  you  might  now  take  the  road  leilng 
to  the  top  of  the  hill  and,  looking  to  the  right  as  you  ascend,  watcche 
magnificent  view  of  the  valley,  out  of  which,  twenty  mile; iff, 
the  Malvern  hills  are  seen  to  rise  ;  while  more  immediately  close  tjou 
the  ground,  with  its  varied  slopes,  is  most  attractive  and  replete |itk 
pictorial  materials.  Then  to  the  left,  as  you  pass,  you  com  ou 
seemingly  a  wild  superstructure  of  stones  detached  from  the  qiujed 
side.  This  natural  geological  freak  is  called  “The  Devil’s  Chimk” 
and  is  notorious  to  all  under  that  cognomen,  innocent  as  it  [  of 
any  connection  with  the  evil  spirit.  Just  before  reaching  thep/<p, 
look  at  the  fine  hill  side  to  your  right,  and  the  artistically-situated  Use 
called  by  some  “the  Folly.”  Pause  here  and,  while  gazing  othe 
fine  view,  hark  to  the  lowing  of  the  cattle,  the  bleating  of  the  shee  ;hc 
bluster  of  the  bantams — is  it  not  all  truly  delightful  ?  And  Jov 
replete  with  truly  artistic  material  of  every  kind  !  But  the  plate j  or 
hill  top  is  now  at  hand.  Pack  up  the  camera  and  simply  feel  on 
the  invigorating  air  and  vast  horizon.  The  dwellings  of  men  jem 
small  from  here ;  horses  and  cattle  are  but  specks,  and  men  thennps 
are  scarcely  visible.  Yet  it  is  but  a  poor  elevation  compared  witjthe 
titanic  heights  of  India.  Roam  about  the  plateau,  followinjho 
capricious  indentations  of  the  bluff,  and  quietly  admire  the  vastnedna 
loveliness  of  nature  in  this  fine  panorama. 

Having  refreshed  yourself  with  another  night’s  rest  at  your  Chjeu- 
ham  headquarters,  the  dark  slides  once  more  replenished,  and  par  cen 
of  a  substantial  breakfast,  another  spot  now  awaits  your  skil. 
energy.  This  spot,  being  six  miles  off,  is  probably  best  reached  v 
conveyance,  the  coachman  of  which  will  not  be  sorry  on  finding  it 
Birdlip,  though  it  is  up  hill  a  good  part  of  the  way.  The  first  portion 
road  will  be  your  old  friend  of  the  previous  day — the  ascent  up  . 
hampton  hill.  Once  close  to  “the  Folly,”  however,  you  will  bran 
to  the  right  toward’s  Cooper’s  Hill,  a  nice  view  of  which  is  got  ai 
walk  while  the  vehicle  is  making  its  way  up  the  incline.  By  the  me 
you  have  “taken  stock”  of  Cooper’s  Hill,  from  this  favourable  va 
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id  the  conveyance  is  ready  awaiting  your  convenience  to  resume 
seat;  and  now  whip  away  right  to  the  village  of  Birdlip,  the 
laches  to  which,  by  the  road  just  followed,  give  but  little  indica- 
of  the  scenery  in  store  for  you. 

may  be  that  a  glass  of  milk  and  a  biscuit  or  two  would  here  prove 
•table,  unless,  having  made  a  scanty  meal  early  in  the  morning, 
feel  more  ready  for  a  dejeuner  d  la  fourchette ;  if  so,  the  means  to 
J  ge  such  desire  are  at  hand.  Whichever  you  elect,  the  Birdlip 
[s  next  await  you.  As  you  enter  these  by  the  village  entrance, 
io'  fifty  yards  ahead,  a  vast  clearing  is  manifest.  As  you  open  out 
tlj'  it,  looking  to  the  left,  I  think  you  will  admit  the  headland  is 
yy,  worth  depicting ;  but  resort  should  be  had  to  a  long-focus  lens, 
jt,  -wise  the  lines  will  be  so  depressed  as  to  deprive  the  view  of  its 
3lj  icter  and  consequent  charm.  The  same  kind  of  lens  is  advisable 
r'o  ie  fine  wooded  promontory  or  hill  to  the  left,  ending  about  the 
it  lake,  which  is,  I  think,  the  reservoir  that  supplies  the  city  of 
cester  with  water.  Practically  you  may  now  think  yourself  in  the 
;  of  charming  sylvan  scenery ;  but  one  has  to  pick  and  choose,  for 
of  it  is  but  poor  stuff— tall,  slender  trees,  and  a  great  deal  of  inferior 
ije'ies.  If,  however,  you  are  a  good  walker,  pass  right  through  the 
iqJ  immediate  rubbish  and  you  will  meet  with  much  better  and  more 
mi  resque  timber.  The  thing  is  to  get  to  the  very  heart  of  the  wood, 
aJ)n  what  I  have  termed  the  “promontory.”  It  will  not  take  long 
ern’ou  perceive  that  there  is  much  to  do  in.  this  locality,  and  that 
■rabble  studies  are  here  to  be  obtained  in  plenty.  In  parts,  too,  will 
lodhund  splendid  foreground  material — burdock,  thistle,  in  fact  all 
;;h  the  painter  seeks  to  enrich  the  foreground  of  his  pictures  with. 
Tli  e  are  many  spots  where  this  foreground  material  comes  in  appro- 
pr'ely  along  .with  pictures  otherwise  complete  in  these  woods.  If 
pr'ided  with  a  good  field-glass  so  much  the  better,  as  you  will  be 
'ib!  more  fully  to  enjoy  your  trip  or  stay,  should  you  elect  to 
‘ifcjfor  some  days  in  Birdlip.  The  only  difficulty  in  the  way  at  times 
is  find  sleeping  accommodation,  as  the  place  gets  very  full  in  the 
eln. 

■  Sis  spot  exhausted,  there  is  Painswick,  three  miles  further  on;  and 
.e  again  the  country  is  very  fine— replete,  in  fact,  with  good  pictorial 
Mrid.  When  ready  to  return  to  headquarters,  I  would  strongly 
■die  returning  by  the  lower  road,  which  skirts  the  wood,  and  through 
Sh1  lington.  where  again  the  camera  might  be  brought  into  requisition, 
^finally  back  to  Cheltenham.  This  individual  drive,  morning  or 
:vdg,  is  very  fine;  and,  if  in  the  evening,  glorious  effects  of  sunset 
ma  tt  times  be  seen,  sending  a  rich  gloss  through  the  foliage  below,  and, 
Iff  when  on  the  open,  covering  and  the  distant  Malvern  Hills,  with  an 
.•xi  site  mantle  of  purple,  while  the  golden-fringed  clouds  reflect  the 
■ic«  ustre  of  the  setting  sun.  At  these  times  the  harmony  pervading 
k’Und  landscape  is  pleasing  to  a  degree.  The  colouring  is  now 
IJatie,  then  soft  in  the  extreme,  perhaps  horizontal  strata  top  the 
iO;|on,  or  portentous  masses  of  cumulus  cast  long,  impressive  shadows 
)V«i  space  and  ground,  offering  a  grand  contrast  to  the  rich,  metallic 
ig'l  of  the  declining  orb,  as  this  light  diffuses  itself  through  the 
fjfrable  ”  space,  and  here  and  there  in  gaps  in  the  landscape,  lending 
vidrous  charm  and  mystery  to  the  scene.  The  sound  of  a  church 
>eljn  the  valley  at  this  hour  is  apt  to  remind  one  of  the  angelus,  still 
onon  in  some  countries ;  and  almost  unconsciously  the  mind  may  be 
edi>  dwell  on  with  a  feeling  of  respect  and  gratitude,  while  absently 
#ig  on  the  sublime  scene. 

j  If-an-hour  or  so  later  finds  you  again  in  Cheltenham,  with  the 
Ale  valley  abaft  still  unexplored  ;  with  Gloucester  only  a-quarter  of 
in  pur’s  distance  by  either  Great  Western  or  Midland— -Gloucester, 
vi  its  fine  cathedral  and  grand,  massive  columns  and  fine  tower  ; 
11  cester,  with  some  of  the  quaintest  and  narrowest  streets  of  any  1 
lajseen,  including  those  of  old  Paris— of  the  Paris  of  forty  years  ago, 
Clij ,  in  Gloucester  docks,  occasionally  good  shipping  is  seen,  and 
(ribs  of  crafts  of  a  picturesque  character,  such  as  have  happily  been 
-  Ie  ted  in  his  leisure  hours  by  Mr,  Penny.  Finally :  the  upper  end  of 
•hi  alley  about  Cheltenham  is  replete  with  pretty  roads  and  lanes  far 
o<  mmerous  to  be  enumerated  here,  and  villages  such  as  Swindon, 
\c  fee.  In  fact,  endless  maUriel  still  abound,  in  the  immediate  vici- 
or  an  earnest  toiler  and  genuine  lover  of  nature, 

■  A.  F.  Gen  la  in. 


FOREIGN  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

In  Anders’  Prusstate  of  Potash  “Blue”  Intensifies. — 
Iofessor  Vogel’s  Method  of  Purifying  Gelatine  for  Emul- 

iJnising. 

Iti  Anders,  of  Dresden,  says  in  the  Mittheilungen  that,  in  con- 
e<  nee  of  the  well-known  disadvantage  of  intensification  with 
■T<  de  of  mercury — namely,  that  the  negatives  sooner  or  later  become 
A  med  to  yellow,  and.  furnish  in  consequence  first  very  powerful 
‘o,1  and,  at  last,  prints  that  no  longer  come  up  to  the  desired 
4a  ard — he  has  tried  another  method  which  also  produces  coloured 
iie;  Ives;  but  in  this  case  the  colour  is  blue  or  violet.  This  method  of 
ait  sification  is  very  easily  manipulated,  and  the  process  has  to  be 
eaij>d  out  by  subdued  light,  as  bright  daylight  decomposes  the 
-u  i.  Take  the  negative  to  be  intensified  and  wash  it  well  after 


fixing,  or  the  already- dry  negative,  and  rinse  it  well  again;  then  coat 
it  with  the  intensifying  fluid,  or  lay  it  in  a  bath  containing  some  of  the 
same.  A  porcelain  dish  is  best,  as  it  allows  the  progress  of  the 
intensification  to  be  watched.  The  negative  is  at  once  converted  into 
a  “blue”  picture,  in  which  the  high  lights  remain  white,  while  the 
half-tones  shade  gradually  off  into  a  blue,  more  or  less  decided  in  tint 
according  to  the  length  of  time  the  plate  is  left  in  the  fluid.  The  fluid 
may  be  made  of  any  desired  weakness  by  dilution  with  water.  It  is 
principally  intended  for  the  intensification  of  under-exposed  plates,  in 
which  it  brings  out  with  great  distinctness  previously-invisible  details. 
If  it  be  desired  to  convert  a  blue  negative  into  a  violet  or  black  one, 
the  object  is  attained  by  simply  laying  the  blue  negative  in  a  very 
dilute  (1  :  100)  solution  of  ammonia  of  OdJIO,  in  which  the  blue  negative 
is  in  a  few  minutes  converted  into  a  bluish-black,  the  change  of  tone 
beginning  almost  instantaneously.  After  being  removed  the  plate 
must  be  carefully  washed.  It  is  noticeable  that  we  are  only  told  how 
the  intensifier  acts,  but  get  no  specific  information  as  to  what  the 
intensifier  is  actually  composed  of,  nor  its  proportions,  further  than 
that  it  is  a  mixture  of  red  prussiate  of  potash  with  a  ferrous  oxide. 
It  is  said  that  Herr  Anders  has  applied  for  a  patent  for  this  in¬ 
tensifier,  presumably  in  Germany.  He  sent  a  “blue”  negative  to 
the  Berlin  Association  for  the  Cultivation  of  Photography ;  but 
it  was  unaccompanied  by  a  print.  If  the  negative  look  very  pro¬ 
mising,  perhaps  Dr.  Vogel  v/ill  try  a  print  from  it  and  report  there¬ 
upon. 

The  latter  gentleman  writes  to  the  Mittheilungen  as  follows 
anent  a  simple  and  reliable  means  of  purifying  gelatine  for  emulsionis- 
ing 

“Pains  have  been  taken,  since  the  use  of  the  emulsion  processes  became 
so  widespread,  to  furnish  suitable  gelatines  for  them;  yet  there  are  still  a 
good  many  kinds  in  the  market  which  do  not  give  good  results  with  the 
cooking  process,  and  still  less  so  by  the  ammonia  process — that  is  to  say, 
their  use  is  accompanied  on  the  one  hand  by  fog,  and  on  the  other  by 
insensitiveness.  I  have  had  to  contend  a  great  deal  with  this  difficulty, 
and  have  had  to  throw  many  pounds  of  gelatine  and  many  more  of  emulsion 
away  before  I  found  a  simple,  sure,  and  reliable  method  of  purifying  gela¬ 
tine.  I  have  now  used  it  for  more  than  a  year,  and  can  recommend  it  for 
use  with  gelatines  that  would  otherwise  furnish  absolutely  no  usable 
emulsion  at  all.  The  need  for  such  a  remedy  is  best  proved  by  the  fact  that 
the  Berlin  Photographic  Society  has  offered  a  prize  for  a  good  one,  which 
no  one  has  as  yet  merited.  The  method  is  simple Soak  the  doubtful 
gelatine  in  water  (running  water  will  often  do,  but  distilled  water  is  best), 
let  it  stand  eight  minutes,  and  then  pour  off  the  water.  Repeat  this  seven 
or  eight  times,  after  which  the  gelatine  should  be  quite  clean  and  may  be 
confidently  used  for  emulsionising.  I  usually  weigh  out  the  quantity  of 
gelatine  required  for  a  batch  of  emulsion,  and  after  subjecting  it  to  the 
washing  process  let  the  water  drip  and  then  melt  it.  I  then  measure  the 
melted  mass,  and  use  one-quarter  of  it  to  emulsionise  with,  and  add  the 
other  three-quarters  after  cooking.  Very  bad  gelatine  can  be  worked  rip 
best  immediately  after  washing.  At  anyrate  it  is  not  advisable  to  let 
it  stand  long  after  washing.  My  experience  is  that  a  gelatine  of  that 
sort  which  was  used  immediately  gave  a  good  emulsion,  but  if  left  to 
stand  twenty-four  hours  traces  of  decomposition  had  already  begun  to 
show.  The  gelatine  tests  I  published  some  years  ago  should  convince  any¬ 
one  that  the  washing  process  is  really  effective: — Prepare  an  ammoniacal 
silver  solution  by  adding  a  1:10  silver  solution  to  ammonia  until  the  pre¬ 
cipitate  formed  at  first  has  become  redissolved;  then  mix  some  of  the 
gelatine  to  be  tested,  after  swelling  it  in  water  and  melting  it,  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  the  silver  solution, -and  heat  the  mixture.  If  the  mixture 
become  brown  or  even  yellow,  the  gelatine  is  not  to  be  recommended. 
Now  in  every  case  in  which  gelatine  washed  as  above  described  was  tested 
in  this  manner  it  proved  pure  (clean),  and  with  every  sample  so  treated, 
without  exception,  a  good  emulsion  was  obtained.” 


RECENT  PATENT. 

APPLICATION  FOR  PATENT. 

No.  11,803.  —  “Washing  Trough  for  Photographic  Negatives.’’  F. 
Bishop. — Dated  August  30,  1884. 

A  New  oh  Improved  Photograph  and  Picture  Stand. 

Communicated  by  Theodor  Munch,  Vienna. 

The  *t-and  is  intended  for  the  reception  of  photographs,  lithographs, 
prints,  drawings,  pictures,  or  any  other  flat  object,  and  differs  from  other 
similar  apparatus  principally  by  enabling  the  objects  to  be  seen  at  the  same 
time  from  different  sides. 

The  photographs,  drawings,  &c.,  are  placed  one  behind  the  other, 
slantingly  or  vertically. 

In  both  cases  the  apparatus  consists  of  a  stand  and  a  number  of  picture- 
holders  or  frames.  The  stand  is  made  of  brass,  tin,  or  any  other  convenient 
metal,  and  rests  on  feet  of  any  angular  or  any  other  shape  that  may  be 
desired,  with  crosspieces  answering  to  the  shape.  The  picture-holders  or 
frames  may  also  be  made  of  brass,  tin,  or  any  other  metal,  or  of  hard  wood  ; 
and  each  frame  may  be  divided  into  two  or  more  compartments,  each  to 
contain  a  picture.  On  each  side  of  the  frame  kiiobs  or  screws  are  provided, 
acting  as  horizontal  axles  on  which  the  frames  hang  and  turn. 

[Certain  drawings  accompany  this  specification  which  we  do  not  repro¬ 
duce,  and  the  claim  is  based  on  the  foregoing.] 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Mooting. 

September  9  . . 

,,  10  .. 

„  10  .. 

,,  11 

»  n  •• 

The  Studio,  Chancery -lane. 
Temperance  Hall. 

Andorton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street. 

•  Masons’  Hall,  Basinghall-strqet. 
Manchester  Technical  School. 

Bury . . 

London  and  Provincial  . 

Manchester . 

LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
At  the  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  28th  ult.,  the  chair  was  occupied 
by  Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman. 

A  Member  showed  some  gelatine  negatives  taken  about  three  years  since, 
which,  lie  thought,  had  become  dense  with  time.  No  intensifying  process 
had  been  employed,  but  the  plates  were  merely  developed  with  alkaline 
pyro. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  said  that  when  it  was  necessary  to  look  over  old 
collodion  negatives  he  found  them  very  dense.  The  plates  were  not 
originally  too  intense,  but  had  been  of  proper  printing  density  at  the  time 
.they  were  taken.  His  practice  had  been  to  develope  with  iron,  and  intensify 
with  pyro.  and  silver  after  fixing. 

The  Chairman  inquired  whether  the  effect  noticed  was  not  due  to 
different  methods  of  printing. 

Mr.  Debenham  thought  not,  and  that  the  strong  silver  baths  in  use  for¬ 
merly  woidd  give,  if  anything,  more  powerful  prints  than  those  obtained 
under  the  conditions  in  vogue  at  the  present  time. 

A  Member,  with  respect  to  modes  of  intensifying,  said  that  for  many  years 
Blanquart-E  vrard,  of  Lille,  employed  the  method  of  obtaining  intensity 
by  exposing  the  developed  plate,  after  washing  and  before  fixing,  to  day¬ 
light.  Ten  minutes  sufficed  to  darken  the  image  sensibly.  He  would  put 
a  query — “  Was  the  change  in  this  case  due  to  an  alteration  of  colour,  or 
to  a  change  in  the  agglomeration  of  the  molecules  forming  the  image?” 

The  Chairman  had  for  many  years  employed  the  method  referred  to  for 
obtaining  intensity  with  collodion  negatives.  He  had  also,  when  the  plate 
had  been  much  under-exposed,  adopted  another  method— that  of  immer¬ 
sion  in  bichloride  of  mercury  as  soon  as  the  developer  was  well  washed 
out ;  the  plate  was  then  printed  from  without  being  fixed. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  showed  a  combined  changing-box  and  dark 
slide.  In  this  arragement  each  plate  was  contained  in  a  carrier  of  tin  plate. 
The  top  of  this  carrier  had  a  slot  in  it  which  was  taken  into  by  a  spring 
catch  when  the  body  of  the  box  was  drawn  out,  and  on  sliding  the  body 
hack  the  plate  was  forced  into  a  fresh  position  at  the  back  of  the  others. 
By  this  contrivance  the  length  of  the  back  or  changing-box  was  kept  within 
moderate  limits,  and  was  not  much  greater  than  that  of  the  plate  itself. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  exhibited  a  flap  shutter  with  pneumatic  release.  The 
shutter  was  furnished  with  a  stop  by  which  the  rising  of  the  flap  could  be 
limited  to  a  certain  height  as  desired,  and  so  it  would  act  as  a  sky-shade. 
There  was  also  an  arrangement  by  which  the  flap  would  work  up  and  down 
instantaneously  with  one  pressure  of  the  pneumatic  ball,  or  it  might  be 
kept  open  as  long  as  desired,  and  would  discend  only  when  the  pressure 
upon  the  ball  was  removed. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon,  referring  to  a  question  that  had  been  put  at  the 
previous  meeting,  showed  a  piece  of  silver  wire  net  and  the  frame 
upon  which  it  was  made.  Anyone  requiring  such  an  article  could  manu¬ 
facture  it  for  himself. 

A  Member  suggested  for  the  purpose  intended — that  of  dividing  emulsion 
—the  use  of  a  piece  of  tinned  wire  gauze  as  sold  in  the  shops  for  putting  tea 
into  when  making  the  infusion.  The  piston  employed  would  then  have  to 
be  rounded  at  the  end  to  match  the  shape  of  the  strainer. 


fixed  this  against  a  wall  with  the  camera  and  lens  in  front,  at  huc| 
distance  that  the  twenty-four  inches  of  printed  matter  exactly  fill<-,|  ft 
focussing-screen.  He  now  elevated  the  columns  to  such  a  height  that  T 
eighteen-inch  black  line  from  the  top  was  level  with  the  axis  of  the  I 
and  camera.  Thus  in  this  position  it  was  obvious  that  either  the 
must  be  raised  or  the  camera  tilted  to  get  the  ton  of  the  columns  on 
place.  Therefore,  in  the  first  place,  he  raised  tin-  front  ami  . • . ( , s, 
plate,  and  afterwards  brought,  the  lens  central  with  the  plate  and  ti  j 
the  camera,  using  the  swing-hack  to  bring  tin*  pi  it"  pu-p-n  1  i cular,  at  l 
same  time  keeping  the  camera  or  plate  the  original  height  from  the  grin  ' 
Another  plate  was  exposed  in  this  manner,  and  prints  from  these  Regatta 
submitted  to  the  members.  The  one  for  which  the  front  only  had  il 
raised  was  sharp  and  readable  in  every  portion,  whilst  the  one  taken  \ h 
the  tilted  camera  and  swing-back  was  with  difficulty  readable  at  the  ' 
and  bottom  of  the  columns. 

Mr.  Rishton.  Mr.  S.  I).  McKellen,  and  the  Hon.  Secretary  expre:  1 
various  opinions  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  John  Warburton  exhibited  a  non-actiuic  portable  lamp  intends  > 
be  used  by  tourists  when  away  from  home. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  said  that,  for  changing  plates  when  away  f 
home,  he  never  used  anything  more  than  a  piece  of  yellow  paper  foidi*  , 
the  form  of  a  tube  and  secured  by  two  pins,  which  lie  placed  o 
ordinary  candle. 

Mr.  Allen  Garnett  said  lie  had  successfully  used  the  yellow  cover  <  y 
Bradshaw's  Railway  Guide  to  protect  the  actinic  rays  of  an  ordinary  can  ' 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

The  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  in  the  Manclie ,« 
Technical  School,  on  Thursday,  May  8th, —Mr.  John  Pullitt,  President  i 
the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirn 

The  Chairman  said  that  being  the  last  meeting  of  the  session  lie  ij 
bound  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  members  to  a  very  important  subj 
and  to  him  not  a  very  pleasant  one.  The  fact  was  there  were  a  <  1 
siderable  number  of  subscriptions  in  arrear — more  than  one-third  of  i» 
members  having  hitherto  failed  to  give  the  matter  that  attention  which} 
desired  they  would  now  speedily  give. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  out  a  list  of  outdoor  meetings  which  had  b  i 
arranged. 

Mr.  John  Schofield  exhibited  his  photographic  apparatus,  consists  f 
camera  and  dark  slide,  and  box  for  carrying  same.  The  camera  was  of  fe 
ordinary  form.  The  dark  slide  was  similar  in  construction  to  a  wet  si  , 
but  deep  enough  to  hold  eighteen  plates  at  a  time,  which  were  separatee  • 
sheets  of  opaque  paper.  The  box  for  carrying  the  camera  and  slide  ;  i 
answered  for  a  changing-box,  and,  being  provided  with  an  opaque  ca  > 
sleeve,  lie  (Mr.  Schofield)  demonstrated  the  ease  with  which  he  c<  1 
change  the  plates  in  his  dark  slides.  He  said  he  had  used  the  appar; s 
for  some  considerable  time  most  successfully. 

The  Chairman  opened  the  subject  of  new  rooms,  and  the  ideas  en  • 
tained  by  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  for  discussion,  in  wl  i 
Mr.  Rainor,  Mr.  Brothers,  the  Hon.  Secretaiy,  and  others  joined. 

Mr.  A.  Brothers  exhibited  some  photomicrographs  taken  on  half-pl  s 
by  the  aid  of  the  electric  light,  which  had  been  placed  at  his  servic<  t 
Owens  College. 

Outdoor  Meetings. — These  commenced  May  31st,  with  a  visit  to  Liverpj ; 
June  14th,  Gawsworth;  June  21st,  Miller’s  Dale;  July  3rd,  Chester;  .  y 
12th,  Matlock;  July  2Gth,  Speke  Hall;  August  2nd,  Bettws-y-CJf 
August  13th,  Kirkstall  Abbey;  August  lGth,  Middlewoqd;  August  21, 
Bollin  Valley.— The  last  outdoor  meeting  will  take  place  tomoi  v 
(Saturday),  the  Gth  inst.,  to  Chelford. 

The  next  ordinary  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Manchester  TechnJJ 
School,  on  Thursday  next,  the  11th  inst.  Tea  at  G.30.  There  is  e  y 
prospect  of  an  interesting  meeting. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

[Our  readers  may  have  perceived  that  the  reports  of  the  ordinary  meet¬ 
ings  of  this  Society  for  April  and  May  last  have  remained  in  abeyance 
since  those  periods.  From  a  conversation  we  have  had  with  the  Hon. 
Secretary  we  have  been  assured  by  him  that  the  delay  in  publishing  has 
been  caused  by  the  exigencies  of  business  and  absence  from  home.  The 
new  , session  commences  on  Thursday  next,  the  11th  inst.,  and  the  Hon. 
Secretary  anticipates  new  life  being  thrown  into  the  meetings  during  the 
forthcoming  session,  having  received  many  assurances  from  members  of 
interesting  communications,  &c.,  &c. — Eds.] 


domsponiHirrt. 

“  EDWARDS’S  MACHINE  FOR  COATING  PLATES.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Your  correspondent,  Mr.  S.  Fry,  seems  somewhat  trou  1 
in  his  mind  with  regard  to  the  novelty  of  my  patent  machine  for  coa  g 
plates,  to  which  he  takes  exception  on  the  ground  that  certain  parts  of  e 
machinery  are  already  in  use  for  other  manufacturing  purposes,  a  g 
string  of  which  he  enumerates. 

Mr.  Fry  has  evidently  quite  misunderstood  the  nature  and  object  of  p 
invention,  which  is  not  adapted  or  intended  for  the  manufacture  of  “hr 
cloths,”  “medical  plasters,”  or  other  purposes  named  by  Mr.  Fry.  0 
machine  is  simply  designed  to  facilitate  the  manufacture  of  perfectly-co.  d 
plates  in  large  quantities,  and  to  obviate  the  well-known  defects  w.  h 
have  been  found  so  detrimental  in  plates  coated  by  any  of  the  applia  *s 
hitherto  used  for  the  purpose. 

I  feel  sure  that  a  little  further  consideration  will  enable  Mr.  Fry  to  6t 
his  mind  perfectly  at  rest  as  to  the- validity  of  my  patent,  the  cl:  is 
of  which  have  been  carefully  considered  and  will  be  stringently  maintai)  1. 
I  shall,  however,  be  willing  to  grant  licences  on  equitable  terms  to  d 
plate-makers  who  may  desire  to  benefit  by  my  invention. 

The  chief  point  about  the  machine  (which  in  its  present  form  is  the  > 
come  of  a  long  and  costly  series  of  experiments)  is  the  perfect  manne  n 
which,  with  astonishing  rapidity,  it  does  the  work  for  which  it  is  desigd 
— in  this  respect  surpassing  my  most  sanguine  expectations— while 
day  furnishes  fresh  proof  that  the  introduction  of  a  more  pei’fect  methoja 
coating  than  has  hitherto  been  used  will  prove  a  boon  that  will  e 
thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  users  of  dry  plates,  as  well  as  ensurejn 


The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  in  the  Manchester 
Technical  School,  on  Thursday,  April  10th.  Tea  was  provided  in  the 
basement  of  the  building,  which  was  considered  to  be  an  improvement  from 
the  old  tea-room.  Mr.  John  Pollitt,  the  President,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  proceedings  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed.  Mr. 
W.  L.  Heaton  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Edwards  read  a  very  interesting  paper  on  the  importance  of  rising- 
fronts,  and  exhibited  several  negatives  intended  to  demonstrate  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  rising-fronts  instead  of  swing-backs. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  given  considerable  attention  to  the  subject  of 
swing-backs  and  swing-fronts  since  the  last  meeting,  and  had  made  a  few 
experiments,  one  of  which  he  desired  to  submit  to  the  meeting.  He  (the 
Chairman)  took  a  double  column  of  The  Times  newspaper  and  pasted  the 
printed  matteron  a  sheet  of  stout  card  board.  These  represented  about  twenty- 
four  inches  in  length.  On  the  margins  of  the  printed  matter  he  had  marked 
off  every  inch  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  that  eighteen  inches  from 
the  top,  and  therefore  six  inches  from  the  bottom,  he  drew  a  thick  black 
line  across  the  printed  matter  so  rs  to  be  easily  distinguishable,  He  then 
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ms  saving  in  wages  and  waste  to  those  manufacturers  who  decide  to 
lemselves  of  my  improved  machinery. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

'grove,  Hackney,  September  2,  1884.  B.  J.  Edwards. 

To  the  Editors. 

riiiMEN, — Referring-  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Samuel  Fry,  in  your  last 
elative  to  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards’s  patent:  as  that  communication  con- 
11  error  in  principle  permit  me  space  to  point  it  out. 
tent  may  be  obtained  for  a  new  application  of  a  previously-existing 
,f  apparatus.  This  being  the  case,  it  will  not  only  be  necessary  for 
y  (should  he  be  inclined  to  contest  Mr.  Edwards’s  patent)  to  show 
■e  apparatus  as  it  now  exists  as  a  whole  has  been  previously  in  use, 
it  it  has  been  in  use  for  coating  plates  with  gelatine  emulsion.  If  he 
this  the  patent  would  certainly  be  of  no  avail. 

11  not,  I  apprehend,  suffice  to  say  before  the  Vice-Chancellor  that 
3  one  part  of  the  machine  has  been  utilised  in  the  manufacture  of 
its,  another  in  the  manufacture  of  door-cloths,  and  a  third  in  the 
tion  of  gum  to  stamps,  that,  therefore,  the  patent  is  not  sound  when 
line  is  constructed,  as  a  whole,  even  of  parts  previously  well  known, 
urpose  different  from  any  of  those  mentioned.  However,  law — and 
lly  patent  law — is  a  curious  and  somewhat  whimsical  thing. — I  am, 
&c.,  iA  Patent  Agent. 

mber  1, 1884. 


To  the  Editors. 

(jj  CLEMEN, — Really  inventors,  or  would-be  inventors,  should,  to  save 
ei  :lves  from  chagrin,  study  well  previous  inventions.  I  am  led  to 
■il  ;his  after  perusing  the  specification  of  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards's  plate- 
,at|g  machine  in  your  issue  of  August  22nd. 

Aliachine  the  same  in  principle  has  been  used  in  our  works  for  ten 
ai  ’or  laying  an  even  coating  of  plaster  of  Paris  cream  upon  wood  and 
n> .  The  same  machine  is  constantly  used  by  oil-cloth  manufacturers, 
lij  ubber  coaters,  and  chemists  for  rolls  of  diachylon  plasters. 

y 

,n 


Edwards  does  wisely  in  not  claiming  the  emulsion  trough  or  endless 
;  but  the  scraper — which,  he  says,  is  the  pith  of  the  invention — is 
ar :  the  machine  used  by  the  manufacturers  I  have  named.  His  patent 
ij  more  valid,  I  am  afraid,  than  his  “patent-grooved  plate-boxes,” 
ffiil  patent  would  not  stand  one  hour’s  cross-examination  before  the 
i'i)  ■  tribunal. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  John  Murphy. 

Ivrpool,  September  3,  1884. 

INSTANTANEOUS  SHUTTERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gj  TLEMeN, — I  notice  in  your  issue  of  today  a  letter  from  Dr.  Mantell 
nl  above  subject,  in  which  he  complains  that  Oadett’s  so-called  instan¬ 
ts  shutter  is  not  rapid  enough  to  take  moving  objects.  My  own 
ence  of  this  shutter  quite  corresponds  with  his.  Dr.  Mantell  goes  on 
e  the  features  that  a  drop-shutter  should  possess.  I  believe  the  one 
use  fulfils  all  the  conditions  he  enumerates. 

i  a  mahogany  case  3^  x  2^  x  f  inches.  The  drop  is  made  of  silk  working 
roller  containing  a  spiral  spring.  The  exposure  can  lie  regulated 
/ery  slow  to  as  rapid  as  a  flash  of  lightning.  It  causes  absolutely  no 
ib  ion  whatever,  and  is  so  simple  as  to  be  very  unlikely  to  get  out  of 
The  drop  is  either  released  by  touching  a  spring  or  by  the  pneu- 
naj  ball.  The  size  given  above  is  for  a  lens  with  a  hood  an  inch  and  a- 
lal  n  diameter.  The  cost,  complete  with  pneumatic  ball  and  tube,  is 
br  17s.  fid.  It  was  made  by  a  Mr.  Kershaw. 

%  above  shutter  is  the  only  one  which  I  have  come  across  that  fulfils  the 
ill  ing  conditions : — A  drop-shutter  acting  either  slowly  or  with  great 
q  ty;  capable  of  adjustment  as  to  the  rapidity;  working  with  full  aper- 
u'  and  falling  so  smoothly  as  not  to  cause  any  vibration  to  the  camera. 
—I  n,  yours,  &c.,  R.  Galloway-Bellringer. 

Iricroft,  Manchester,  August  29,  1884. 


plates  mb  djitmus. 


d  there  any  means  by  which  rancidity  in  oils  can  be  prevented  or 

c  id? — H.  J.” - In  reply:  A  few  drops  of  nitric  ether  added  to  oil  is 

t>  .  to  prevent  its  becoming  rancid ;  and,  not  only  so,  but  even  to  destroy 
t  disagreeable  smell  of  oil  that  has  already  become  rancid, 
h'.iia  writes: — “I  have  had  a  valuable  photograph  entrusted  to  me  for 
c  ying,  and  my  clerk  has  allow-ed  a  large  drop  of  ink  to  fall  upon  it. 

I  w  can  this  be  removed  ?  ” - W e  reply :  Let  ‘  ‘  J asper  ”  try  the  effect  of 

;  application  of  hydrochloric  acid  by  means  of  a  brush,  subsequently 
'  'hing  thoroughly  with  water. 

Wi .  inquires  : — “  Can  you  inform  me  in  your  Notes  and  Queries  if  there 
limy  work  published  dealing  with  the  history  of  photography — I  mean 
f  ng  a  description  of  how  it  was  found  out,  &c. ,  and,  if  so,  w-here  I  can 

qhn  it?” - In  reply  :  Hunt’s  Manual  of  Photography  published  by 

hssrs.  Griffin  and  Co.,  London,  contains  a  reliable  history  of  photo- 
Hphy  in  its  early  days;  but,  as  it  may  be  difficult  to  obtain  a  copy,  we 
* 1  refer  our  correspondent  to  Tissandier’s  History  of  Photography,  pub- 
llcd  by  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

‘Emit  me  the  use  of  your  Notes  and  Queries’  column  to  reply  to  Mr. 
H.  Harrison’s  query,  in  last  number,  as  to  whether  my  experience  in 
!t  slides  with  a  cut-off  and  with  a  removable  shutter  is  the  same  as  that 
Mr.  Andrew  Pringle.  Although  I  have  some  dark  slides  with  the 
inary  English  shutters  I  confess  my  preference  for  those  with  remov- 
e  shutters,  and,  of  course,  with  a  cut-off.  By  adopting  the  most 
inary  care  in  inserting  the  shutter  after  the  exposure  has  been  com- 
ted  there  is  no  chance  of  any  light  being  admitted.  I  am  here  assum- 
good  workmanship.— J.  Traill  Taylor.” 


‘  Replying  from  an  extended  experience  to  ‘B.  H.  A.,’  in  your  last  issrie,  I 
think  that  if  he  be  careful  he  can  secure  good  results  in  photomicro¬ 
graphic  work  with  a  Erench  eighth-of-an-inch  objective.  My  own 
object-glass  is  one  of  a  very  narrow  angle ;  but,  as  a  consequence  of  this, 
it  possesses  great  penetrative  power  upon  such  objects  as  are  within  its 
scope.  As  a  rule,  I  can  produce  a  good  photograph  of  everything  I  see, 
and  quite  as  sharply,  too,  as  I  see  it.  The  best  effect  is  obtained  when, 
after  obtaining  visual  sharpness,  I  give  the  fine  adjustment  one-sixth  of 
a  turn  out.  Although  I  speak  in  terms  of  praise  of  my  Erench  eighth- 
of-an-inch  objective,  I  do  not  for  an  instant  mean  to  imply  that  it  is  as 
good  as  one  of  higher  pretensions,  such  as  emanate  from  our  best 
English  microscope  makers. — R.  G.  Flint.” 

“I  HAVE  a  lens  three  inches  in  diameter  and  sixteen  inches  focu3  which 
does  not  work  to  focus,  being,  as  I  have  been  informed,  over-corrected 
for  colour.  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  in  what  direction  I  should  make5 
an  alteration  in  the  curves  so  as  to  bring  about  a  coincidence  of  the- 
chemical  and  visual  foci?  I  should  greatly  like  if  this  could  be  effected 
without  the  present  focus  being  altered — at  anyrate  to  any  appreciable- 
extent.  I  may  add  that  the  re-grinding  and  polishing  of  any  of  the- 
surfaces  of  the  lens  will  not  cause  me  either  inconvenience  or  trouble  if  I 
only  know  in  what  direction  to  make  the  alteration  or  which  surface  to. 

operate  upon.— Felix.” - We  reply:  It  will  be  safer  for  “Felix”  to> 

leave  the  external  surfaces  as  they  are,  and  operate  upon  the  inner  or 
contact  surfaces.  To  make  the  requisite  correction  these  curves  must  be 
flattened,  so  as  to  render  the  flint  lens  less  concave  than  it  is  at  present. 
To  what  extent  the  radius  of  curvature  must  be  increased  to  effect  this 
properly  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say.  Grind  the  surfaces,  and  only 
partially  polish  them;  then,  having  cemented  them  with  castor  oil,  try 
experimentally  what  effect  has  been  produced.  If  the  two  foci  be  now 
found  to  coincide,  complete  the  polishing  of  the  contact  surfaces  and 
'  cement  with  balsam. 

J.  William  Foster  says  :— “The  other  evening  I  saw  in  a  friend’s  house  a 
number  of  photographs  that  possessed  a  fine  tone,  and  which  I  was  assured 
had  not  been  toned  by  gold  at  all,  but  by  iron,  the  toning  and  fixing  pro¬ 
ceeding  simultaneously.  My  friend  cannot  afford  me  any  information 
with  regard  to  the  composition  of  the  toning  and  fixing  bath,  so  I  look  to 

the  Editors  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  aid.” - To 

this  we  reply  :  The  toning  bath  referred  to  must  evidently  be  one 
described  by  Mr.  Hardwich  in  a  paper  on  Positive  Printing,  read  before 
the  London  Photographic  Society  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  as  we  have 
never  heard  of  any  other  toning  bath  containing  iron.  The  following  are 
the  particulars  :— 

Solution  of  perchloride  of  iron . . .  1-L  ounce. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda .  8"  ounces. 

Water . . .  15  ,, 

Nitrate  of  silver  .  80  grains. 

The  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  first  dissolved  in  thirteen  ounces  of  the  water, 
and  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  remaining  two  ounces.  The  perchloride 
of  iron  is  then  poured  into  the  hyposulphite  solution  by  little  and  little, 
stirring  well  all  the  time.  The  addition  of  the  iron  salt  strikes  a  fine  purple 
colour,  but  this  soon  disappears.  When  the  liquid  has  become  again 
colourless — which  takes  place  in  a  few  minutes — add  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
stirring  briskly.  Perfect  solution  will  take  place  without  any  formation 
of  black  sulphuret.  Although  this  colouring  and  fixing  bath  will  work 
well  twelve  hours  after  mixing,  it  is  still  better  at  the  end  of  a  few  days. 

We  extract  the  following  from  a  letter  received  from  Air.  Baynham 
Jones  : — -“Clause  fi  of  the  article  on  “  the  camera  of  the  future  ”  in  the 
Journal  of  the  22nd  ult.  is  quite  unintelligible  to  my  capacity,  and 
as  there  may  be  many  others  equally  stupid  you  would  confer  a  great 
favour  on  them  as  well  as  myself  if  you  would,  in  your  next  number, 
render  the  description  more  lucid,  accompanying  your  remarks,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  with  a  woodcut.  In  the  Journal  of  the  22nd  ult.  you  describe 
a  revolving  disc  in  a  camera  front  at  M.  de  Blochous’s  establishment 
at  Brussels,  and  of  which  it  appears  that  gentleman  claims  to  be  the 
inventor.  In  the  year  1857  I  constructed  a  camera  with  revolving  disc 
and  slide  for  throwing  the  lens  out  of  the  centre — identical  in  every 
respect  with  the  woodcut  given  in  the  Journal— and  which  is  now  in  my 
dark  room.  I  took  the  idea  of  the  revolving  disc  from  a  microscope 
carrying  a  series  of  object-glasses,  and  in  lieu  of  the  latter  substituted  a 
slide  for  carrying  the  lens.  1  do  not  imagine  I  ever  described  the  invention, 
as  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  was  probably  not  in  existence 

at  the  above  date.” - In  reply  :  We  presume  the  article  first  referred  to 

is  that  by  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle  on  Tourist  Cameras  and  Lenses  (page  533), 
and  to  this  gentleman  we  refer  Mr.  Jones’s  plaint,  merely  premising, 
if  it  be  the  sixth  paragraph  of  the  article  (that  about  the  fastening 
of  dark  slides  and  their  shutters)  to  which  allusion  is  made,  that  while 
we  quite  understand  every  phrase,  the  subject  yet  possesses  a  degree 
of  interest  quite  sufficient  to  cause  us  to  desire  to  hear  more  about  it. 
With  regard  to  the  revolving  disc  in  the  camera  front,  constructed 
by  Mr.  Jones  in  1857,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  publish  it 
at  the  time,  and  thus  entitle  himself  to  such  advantages  or  honours 
as  are  conferred  by  publication.  But  even  had  he  then  done  so,  we 
question  if  his  claims  would  not  have  been  subject  to  objection  on 
the  score  of  novelty ;  for  a  camera  with  a  circular,  revolving  front  was 
described,  with  a  drawing,  in  our  first  volume  (then  in  octavo  form)  in 
the  issue  for  July  8,  1S5J/,  at  page  94,  which  settles  the  question  of 
priority. 


fedjmtp  (EoUttmt. 


I  will  exchange  an  instantaneous  shutter,  by  Sands  and  Hunter,  also  a 
retouching-desk,  for  half-plate  printing-frames,  chemical  bottles,  roller- 
press,  or  anything  useful  for  an  amateur.— Address,  T.  AI.  L.,  85, 
Thirl  well-road,  Ileejey,  Sheffield. 
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What  offers  in  exchange  for  Marion’s  swing,  good  as  new,  cost  ill  7s.  6d.  ? — 
Address,  W.  G.  Helsby,  Ai’t  Studio,  Denbigh,  N.  Wales. 

I  will  exchange  a  well-bred  fox-terrier  bitch,  value  £4,  for  a  whole-plate 
instantograph  apparatus. — Address,  A.  F.  S.  Kent,  Corringhain,  Rom¬ 
ford,  Essex. 

I  will  exchange  a  10  X  8  Ross’s  rapid  symmetrical,  new,  for  a  half-plate 
same  make;  also  Lancaster’s  or  other  solar  enlarging  lantern. — Address, 
J.  Jones,  34,  Plantagenet-street,  Cardiff. 

I  will  exchange  a  good  quarter-plate  portrait  lens  for  four  dozen  Britannia 
or  other  good  makers’  dry  plates,  quarter-plate. — Address,  R.  Taylor, 
48,  Leigh-street  (off  Pall  Mall),  Chofley,  Lancashire. 

I  will  exchange  a  very  fine  dark  tent,  on  wheels,  highly  painted,  also 
backgrounds,  balustrade,  pedestal,  &c.,  for  a  second-hand  tricycle. — 
Address,  James  Bremner,  1,  St.  James-road,  Forfar. 

I  will  exchange  a  11)  X  16  camera,  swing-back  and  folding  tailboard,  ex¬ 
tending  about  thirty-eight  inches,  in  good  condition.  What  offers? — 
Address,  W.  Hudson,  62,  High-street,  Bordesley,  Birmingham. 

I  will  give  good  exchange  in  watches  or  jewellery  for  a  good  bellows-body 
camera,  half-plate,  and  good  half-plate  portrait  lens  by  any  good 
maker. — Address,  B.  Pearce,  Doll-street,  Machynleth,  North  Wales. 

Wanted,  a  good  posing-chair,  with  changeable  backs  if  possible,  also  a 
background,  interior  or  exterior,  in  exchange  for  a  brand  new  single- 
breasted  frock  coat,  best  quality  broadcloth,  never  worn,  chest  measure 
thirty-nine  inches.  —  Address,  Horton  and  Co.,  26,  Caroline-street, 
Cardiff. 

We  will  exchange  a  splendid  set  of  beaver  furs,  consisting  of  double  collar, 
two  lapells,  and  one  large  pair  of  cuffs,  just  received  from  America;  also 
a  Colt’s  revolver,  forty-five  calb.,  and  hunting  belt  with  squares  for 
thirty-two  cartridges;  also  scabbard  for  knife  and  pouch,  all  solid  leather, 
and  silver-mounted  dagger  and  case,  for  a  portable  or  rapid  symmetrical 
lens  and  10  x  12  camera  with  dark  slides,  must  be  in  good  condition  and 
by  a  good  maker;  photograph  of  any  of  the  above  two  stamps. — Address, 
Brook  and  Steggles,  High-street  Studio,  Shepton  Mallet,  Somerset. 


JUtshin-s  to  Comsponfonts. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Notice. — Each  Correspondent  is  required  to  enclose  his  name  and  address, 
although  not  necessarily  for  publication.  Communications  may,  when  thought 
desirable ,  appear  under  a  nom  de  plume  as  hitherto,  or,  by  preference, 
under  three  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Such  signatures  as  “  Constant  Reader ,” 
“ Subscriber <tc.,  should  be  avoided.  Correspondents  not  conforming  to 
this  rule  ivill  therefore  understand  the  reason  for  the  omission  of  their 
communications. 

Photographs  Registered. — 

Edwin  Smithells,  Rivington,  near  Chorley,  Lancashire. — Photograph  of 
The  Unfamiliar  Tune;  Shadows;  Who's  There! ;  Her  Fortune;  A 
Reverie;  Just  Let  Loose  from  School. 

W.  S.  S. — See  a  leading  article  in  the  present  number.  We  shall  have 
more  to  say  on  the  subject  shortly. 

Jas.  Wilson. — Doubtless  it  is  a  mere  idle  rumour,  with  no  foundation 
whatever  in  fact.  Pay  no  attention  to  such  nonsense. 

q  o  q — The  process  is  worked  as  a  secret  one  ;  but  it  is  generally  under¬ 
stood  to  be  a  modification  of  Mr.  Woodbury’s.  So  you  are  quite  right  in 
your  surmise. 

Syntax. — Do  not  go  to  the  extra  expense  of  a  rack-and-pinion  adjustment 
for  the  landscape  lens.  The  rack  work  of  the  camera  is  quite  sufficient 
for  accurate  adjustment. 


[September  S,  18) 


J.  J.  B. — There  is  nothing  better  than  plumbago  for  rendering  tbegeliL 
moulds  conductive  of  electricity.  You  must  use  tie  best  quTdii  ,( 
plumbago,  such  as  is  prepared  specially  for  electrotyping  purposes.  | 

B.  R.  J. — The  subjects  are  well  chosen,  but,  unfortunately,  all  L 
pictures  are  marred  by  the  shadows  being  so  deep.  This  arises  L 
under-exposure.  Had  you  given  double  time  the  pictures  would,  d<  t- 
less,  have  been  perfect. 

S.  Bailey. — If,  as  you  say,  all  your  albumenised  paper,  subsequent) 
sensitising,  acquires  a  metallic  lustre  after  hanging  for  an  hour  or  , 
and  there  is  always  a  bad  smell  in  the  room,  the  sooner  you  haw  l(! 
drains  of  the  house  examined  and  set  right  the  better  it  will  be  for  ir 
health,  and  also  for  convenience  of  working. 

Aeolus. — Is  it  an  established  fact  that  a  longer  exposure  is  required  \  n 
the  wind  happens  to  blow  from  the  east?  If  it  be  no  with  collodi,  ,t 
will  certainly  be  the  same  with  gelatine  plates  and  also  with  prim  ,, 
The  light  on  the  western  side  of  large  towns  is,  it  is  true,  some'  ,t 
slower  when  the  wind  is  easterly,  because  it  blows  the  smoke  and  f.  ,f 
any,  in  that  direction.  But  the  same  applies  to  any  other  direc  i 
according  to  the  situation. 

Self  Taught. — 1.  The  sketch  shows  the  studio  to  be  a  very  useful  <>  if 
you  increase  the  quantity  of  glass  in  the  side  and  roof.  There  i  ;o 
advantage  to  be  expected  from  the  small  window  in  the  south  sic  - 
2.  To  photograph  the  church  you  will  require  a  wide-angle  lens  ofie 
rectilinear  or  symmetrical  type.— 3.  Clearly  the  faults  of  the  illumina'  i. 
You  do  not  manage  your  light  properly.  Without  seeing  an  exai  e 
of  your  work  we  cannot  suggest  a  remedy. 

W.  A.  K. — 1.  There  is  no  objection  to  your  drying  the  prints  bet\  n 
folds  of  blotting-paper— that  is,  if  the  paper  be  sufficiently  pure,  (■« 
not  to  contaminate  the  prints.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  he 
blotting-paper  is  made  with  very  impure  materials,  and  is  quite  unsi  <1 
for  the  purpose. — 2.  The  best  plan  is  first  to  remove  all  the  scrat,*a 
from  the  burnishing  bar  with  a  piece  of  snake  stone,  then  polish  wi  a 
piece  of  charcoal,  and  finally  burnish  with  a  burnisher,  which  maE: 
purchased  at  any  toolmaker’s. 

J.  H.  P. — We  certainly  should  not  advise  you  to  make  the  proposed  alt;ir 
tion  in  your  studio.  As  it  is  at  present  you  should  be  able  to  get  all  iu 
require.  If  you  cannot,  then  it  is  your  own  fault  and  not  that  of  ie 
studio.  Instead  of  putting  in  a  south  light,  paper  the  south  side  of  ie 
room  with  some  light  paper,  so  as  to  soften  the  shadows  by  reflectli. 
If  this  do  not  answer  sufficiently  well,  use  a  reflecting  screen  onfe 
shadow  side  of  the  sitter.  If  you  send  us  a  picture  or  two,  showing  vre 
you  complain  of,  we  shall  be  happy  to  advise  you  further. 

Received. — H.  Yictor  Macdona,  M.A. ;  Andrew  Pringle;  &c. 


Photographic  Club. — At  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  this  Clul  it 
Auderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  on  Wednesday  next,  the  1 0th  iij 
the  subject  for  discussion  will  be — On  the  Effect  of  Different  Alkali' \n 
the  Development  of  Gelatine  Plates. — The  .Saturday  afternoon  ou  g 
will  be  at  Hale  End,  leaving  Liverpool-street  Station  at  2.2  p.m. 

Those  Feet. — “Look  here,  Mr.  Photographer,  what  in  the  wd 
did  you  want  to  turn  my  toes  in  in  that  style  for?  ”  exclaiineti.il 
exasperated  customer,  exhibiting  a  picture  which  the  artist  had  it 
finished  for  him.  “Well,  I  thought  you  wanted  the  picture  t'be 
natural,”  explained  the  polite  artist.  “So  I  did;  but  I  don’t  tunny 
toes  in.”  “No,  perhaps  not.  But  you  see,  the  picture  would  note 
natural  without  your  feet,  and  I  was  obliged  to  turn  them  in  tciet 
them  in  the  picture.” 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  Friday,  August  29,  1884. 

Scotch  Sequestration. 

Hugh  Thomson  (deceased),  Perth,  photographic  artist. 


A.  J.  R. — At  present  the  material  is  not  an  article  of  commerce  in  this 
country.  It  is  possible,  however,  if  a  use  can  be  found  for  it,  that  it 
may  become  so  eventually. 

James  Lugg.— The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  is  pub¬ 
lished  at  this  office.  The  Publisher  will  forward  you  a  copy  on  receipt 
of  one  shilling  and  threepence  in  stamps. 

Hants. — The  small  quantity  of  lime  in  the  water,  as  shown  by  the  ana¬ 
lyst’s  report,  will  do  no  harm  to  the  prints.  There  is  no  necessity  to 
give  them  a  final  washing  in  distilled  water. 

R.  Michell. — Yes;  you  will  require  the  permission  of  the  authorities 
to  take  views  in  the  streets  of  Paris  ;  but  such  permission  will  be  readily 
accorded  if  you  apply  in  the  proper  quarter,  stating  the  purpose  for 
which  you  require  the  views 

Wit.  Biggs. — The  reason  the  transfer  paper  does  not  adhere  to  the  collo¬ 
dion  film  is  that  you  have  not  sufficiently  softened  the  gelatinous  coat¬ 
ing.  If  it  do  not  soften  in  water  at  the  temperature  you  have  employed 
it  is  clear  that  you  have  added  too  much  chrome  alum  in  its  preparation. 

E.  J.  Love.ioy. — Surely  sufficient  has  been  said  on  the  subject  in  our 
columns  during  the  past  year  or  two.  Refer  to  your  back  numbers  and 
you  will  find  all  you  require  to  know.  You  had  better  remove  the  boiler 
from  the  dark  room  altogether,  as  it  is  very  much  out  of  place  in  such 
an  apartment. 

T.  A.  G. — Very  much  will  depend  upon  how  you  place  the  sitter,  and  how 
you  intend  to  use  the  light.  You  should  not  have  much  less  than  ten 
feet  of  glass  at  the  top  and  side  of  the  studio.  It  is  better  to  have  a 
trifle  too  much  than  too  little,  as,  in  the  former  case,  you  can  stop  some 
off  if  not  required. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 


Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician.' 
For  the  Week  ending  September  3,  188 f 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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Inother  method  of  avoiding  granula  rity 

IN  COPYING  PAPER  PHOTOGRAPHS, 
mill  be  remembered  that  a  fortnight  since  we  devoted  a  leading 
a|>le  to  a  method  of  producing  copies  of  paper  photographs  in 
su  a  way  that  the  granularity,  always  so  objectionable  in  re- 
plkietions  from  photographic  prints,  may  be  avoided — well,  if  not 
a  :ally  avoided,  at  least  reduced  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would 
niiy  require  a  stretch  of  imagination  to  conceive  that  they 
w  e  actually  produced  from  a  paper  picture. 

It  the  time  we  wrote  we  had  merely  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
r< jilts,  and  of  describing  the  method  by  which  they  were  produced. 
Sue  then,  however,  we  have  put  the  method  into  practice  our- 
s<jes,  and  find  it  is  capable  of  accomplishing  all  that  was  claimed 
ftiit,  and  some  of  our  friends  inform  us  they  have  done  the  same. 
A  a  matter  of  course,  when  a  picture  has  to  be  produced  by 
d  file  printing  it  not  only  entails  double  time  and  trouble  in  the 
nnipulation,  but  it  necessitates  something  more  in  practice, 
nji.ely,  the  risk  that  the  registration  in  the  second  printing  may 
nlbe  coincident  with  the  first,  particularly  when  the  work  has  to 
bdelegated  to  more  or  less  careless  assistants.  When  this  occurs 
tl  prints  are,  of  course,  lost,  which  necessitates  a  delay  in  the  exe- 
cijon  of  orders  and  also  increased  cost  of  production.  Still  the 
rp  bod,  if  worked  with  care,  is  one  that  will  always  be  valuable. 

geing  the  objection  to  a  process  of  double  printing  in  every - 
dij  practice  being  generally  adopted,  more  particularly  when 
a  rge  number  of  copies  are  required,  we  have  tried  a  few  experi- 
tu.ts  to  see  if  this  difficulty  could  not  be  obviated,  and  similar  or 
ecj illy  good  results  be  obtained  by  simpler  means,  while  utilising 
tl|same  principle  but  in  a  different  manner. 

.ost  of  our  older  readers  will  doubtless  remember  that  many 
yij's  back  (and  long  before  retouching  the  negative  became  such 
liimportant  adjunct  to  portrait  photography)  the  late  Mr.  A. 
Ciidet  introduced  a  method  of  ameliorating  rugosities — always  so 
pi  fully  apparent  in  large  direct  portraits  when  taken  with  a  well- 
ccected  lens.  The  method  of  Mr.  Claudet  was  to  alter  the  focus  of 
tl  instrument  while  the  portrait  was  being  exposed,  and,  as  the 
D  ement  of  the  whole  of  the  combination  would  entail  the  risk  of 
si  ang  the  camera,  he  devised  the  plan  of  altering  the  focus  by  mak- 
ii  fie  components  of  the  lens  advance  towards,  or  recede  Rom,  each 
oi  r  by  a  clockwork  or  similar  contrivance.  So  far  as  we  are  aware 
tl  ingenious  method  of  working  was  confined  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
tffie  inventor  himself.  But  Mr.  Claudet’s  plan  of  destroying 
efissive  sharpness  in  any  one  plane  no  doubt  led  to  the  introduc- 
ti  of  a  form  of  lens  in  which  a  certain  degree  of  spherical 
a  .’ration  could  be  introduced  into  it  at  the  will  of  the  operator,  so 
^  )  counteract  the  excessive  sharpness  produced -by  a  well-corrected 
Pjtographic  lens. 

very  observant  photographer  is  aware  that  there  is  a  consider- 
a  difference  in  the  appearance  of  a  picture  taken  with  a  lens 
Pressing  a  considerable  amount  of  spherical  aberration — or,  to 
Rlak  more  popularly,  one  that  has  no  real  focus  at  all — and  a 
Pjure  taken  with  a  well-corrected  lens  purposely  put  somewhat 
°.  of  focus.  The  former  will  be  the  far  more  satisfactory  picture 
0  he  two.  But  perhaps,  after  all,  the  plan  of  Mr.  Claudet  would 
8  >  a  better  result  than  either,  inasmuch  as  part  of  the  exposure 


can  be  given  with  the  lens  in  perfect  focus,  which  will  secure  a 
positive  amount  of  sharpness,  while  the  remainder,  with  the  altering 
focus,  will,  as  it  were,  soften  it  off  or  diffuse  it,  so  that  in  the  end 
a  picture  will  be  obtained  somewhat  of  the  Denier  character 
Now  this  is  just  the  plan  we  are  about  to  describe  for  copying 
paper  photographs  so  as  to  avoid  the  grain,  namely,  altering  the 
focus  of  the  lens  during  the  exposure  of  the  negative.  We  shall 
here  describe  our  experiments,  which,  anyone  may  repeat  and 
thus  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  utility,  or  otherwise,  of  the  method. 

A  carte  de  visite  was  selected  purposely  with  the  paper  somewhat 
coarser  than  the  average,  so  that  the  experiment  should  be  the  more 
crucial.  This  was  secured  in  position  so  that  it  was  illuminated 
with  a  strong  side  light — the  system  we  have  long  advocated  for  „ 
copying  photographs.  A  copying  camera,  furnished  with  a  lens  of 
the  “  rapid  ”  type,  was  now  arranged  so  that  the  image  should  be 
enlarged  to  somewhere  about  double  its  dimensions.  The  image 
was  focussed  as  sharply  as  possible,  a  large  aperture  being  employed  ; 
and,  a  negative  having  been  taken,  this  negative  was,  of  course, 
sharply  and  crisply  defined.  The  system  of  lighting  adopted  had 
ameliorated  the  grain  very  considerably  from  what  it  would  have 
j  been  had  a  front  light  been  used ;  but  it  still  bore  unmistakable 
I  evidence  of  being  a  copy  from  a  paper  print. 

The  back  of  the  camera  was  now  marked  so  that  the  actual  focal 
|  point  of  the  lens  should  be  known.  The  focussing-screen  wa3  then 
!  replaced,  the  image  examined,  and  the  back  of  the  camera  racked 
out  until  it  was  slightly,  though  palpably,  out  of  focus,  it  being 
marked  at  this  point  also.  It  was  then  adjusted  to  the  first  mark,  so 
that  it  was  once  more  in  focus.  A  second  negative  was  now  taken, 
but  in  this  manner : — When  one-half  the  exposure  was  made  the 
lens  was  capped  and  the  back  of  the  camera  racked  to  the  out-of¬ 
focus  mark,  and  the  exposure  completed.  This  negative  was  a  great 
improvement  upon  the  previous  one,  so  far  as  the  granularity  was 
concerned ;  but  there  was  too  much  blurring  or  lack  of  sharpness  in 
the  image,  and  the  copy  had  a  more  or  less  doubled  appearance. 

The  next  experiment  was  conducted  as  follows  : — Tiie  back  of  the 
J  camera  was  adjusted  to  the  focus  mark,  the  image  examined,  and 
the  back  racked  out  until  the  image  was  again  out  of  focus  (but  not 
nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  previous  experiment),  and  a  fresh 
mark  made.  It  was  now  racked  inwards  beyond  the  focal  point 
until  the  image  was  correspondingly  out  of  focus  in  that  direction, 
and  another  mark  made  at  this  point. 

A  third  negative  was  now  taken — half  the  exposure  being  made 
this  time  with  the  image  exactly  in  focus,  one -fourth  with  it 
j  within  the  focal  point,  and  one-fourth  with  it  without  the  focal 
point.  This  negative  was  eminently  satisfactory  ;  for  in  the  prints 
made  from  it  the  granularity  was  practically  nil  and  the  picture 
sharp,  although  it  could  not  be  pronounced  crisply  so.  In 
i  general  appearance  the  copy  closely  resembled  those  we  described 
5  a  fortnight  since,  which  had  been  produced  by  double  printing, 
j  The  first  exposure  appeared  to  secure  sharpness,  and  the  subsequent 
ones  a  certain  degree  of  diffusion  which  destroyed  the  granularity, 

|  similarly  as  did  the  first  and  second  printing  as  detailed  in  ti  e 
previous  article.  The  copies  certainly  had  no  appearance  of  being 
j  taken  from  paper  photographs,  and,  after  they  were  trimmed  and 
|  mounted,  few  would  suspect  that  they  had  been. 
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It  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  that,  in  adopting  this  system  of 
copying,  it  is  essential  that  the  alteration  of  the  focus  be  made 
with  the  back  of  the  camera  and  not  by  a  movement  of  the  lens; 
otherwise  its  conjugate  focus  will  be  altered. 


DISSOLVING  PHOTOGRAPHIC  VIEWS. 

Br  the  term  “dissolving”  we  do  not  here  mean  the  chemical  act 
associated  with  the  action  of  solvents  upon  the  substance  forming  the 
view,  but  that  optical  phenomenon  of  one  picture,  while  under 
examination,  being  gradually  and  imperceptibly  superseded  by  or 
“dissolved”  into  another.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  term.  It  has 
hitherto  been  effected  by  the  agency  of  a  pair  of  optical  lanterns, 
their  respective  images  being  projected  upon  a  screen,  the  light  from 
one  being  gradually  subdued  in  proportion  as  it  is  increased  in  the 
other,  producing  the  effect  of  both  images  at  one  stage  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  being  equally  blended,  followed  by  one  of  them  acquiring 
strength  and  the  other  disappearing. 

When  a  succession  of  views  are  shown  by  a  single  lantern  the  act 
of  supplanting  one  by  another  produces  an  exceedingly  awkward 
effect  upon  the  screen,  the  whole  act  of  the  transition  being  witnessed 
by  the  spectators,  who  watch  the  withdrawal  of  the  exhibited 
picture  at  one  side  and  the  approach  at  the  other  of  that  by  which 
it  is  to  be  superseded,  and  which  the  inevitable  “small  boy  ”  of  the 
audience  usually  hopes  to  see  displayed  upside  down — a  hope  in 
which  he  is  too  often  gratified.  This  changing  of  the  pictures  is  the 
bete  noir  of  displays  by  the  single  lantern.  A  better  effect  is 
obtained  when,  as  soon  as  the  new  picture  is  ready  for  insertion, 
the  lens  is  capped  and  the  screen  allowed  to  remain  dark  until  the 
change  has  been  effected.  But  this,  also,  apart  from  its  clumsiness, 
is  attended  with  unpleasantness. 

In  previous  issues  we  have  described  means  by  which,  through  the 
prompt  pulling  of  a  string,  one  photograph  succeeds  the  other  with 
an  incredible  degree  of  rapidity;  but  stiil  the  motion  from  side  to 
side,  quick  though  it  be,  takes  place  under  the  cognisance  of  the 
spectators.  How  to  get  rid  of  this  formed  a  problem  for  solution. 
We  have  now  the  pleasure  of  giving  full  details  of  a  method  by 
which  the  presenting  on  the  screen  of  a  succession  of  pictures  can 
be  effected  without  any  drawback  whatever,  every  one  of  these 
having  been  eliminated. 

Those  acquainted  with  the  phenomena  connected  with  the  per¬ 
sistence  of  vision  know  that  when  the  eye  has  been  examining  any 
bright  object  the  cessation  of  the  impression  of  that  object  upon 
the  lenses  is  not  concurrent  with  its  withdrawal  from  actual  inspec¬ 
tion,  but  that  for  a  brief  though  measurable  period  the  impression 
still  remains  upon  the  retina.  The  zigzag  path  of  the  lightning 
and  the  circle  of  light  formed  by  the  ignited  and  whirling  stick  are 
familiar  examples.  If  a  picture  or  any  printed  matter  be  laid  on 
the  table,  and,  while  being  looked  at,  the  open  hand  be  passed 
across  the  line  of  sight,  the  senses  are  scarcely  aware  of  any  break 
or  cessation  in  continuous,  uninterrupted  vision  having  been  made. 
In  like  manner,  if  the  light  passing  from  a  lantern  to  the  screen 
were  interrupted  for  an  exceedingly  brief  period,  such  as  that 
occupied  in  making  a  deliberate  blink  of  the  eye,  such  cessation 
would  scarcely  be  appreciable.  Now,  by  the  new  system  of  dis¬ 
solving,  the  lantern  is  first  of  all  made  to  blink  or,  more  correctly? 
to  wink  its  eye  by  the  quick  motion  of  a  shutter  attached  to  the 
lens  ;  and  during  the  moment  that  the  “  wink”  is  being  made,  and 
while  yet  the  shutter  stands  in  front  of  the  lens,  one  picture  has 
been  removed  from  the  optical  axis  of  the  lantern  and  another 
made  to  take  its  place.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that  when  the 
disc  is  once  more  illuminated  by  the  continuous  action  of  the 
shutter,  which  has  been  moving  all  the  time,  it  is  seen  that  it  is 
now  no  more  the  same  but  quite  a  different  picture  which  meets 
our  vision.  No  motion  of  either  of  the  pictures — the  outgoing  or 
incoming — is  apparent,  for  every  change  was  automatically  effected 
before  the  shutter  was  allowed  to  uncap  the  lens. 

As  we  have  described  it,  the  change  of  one  view  to  another  has 
been  supposed  to  have  been  effected  during  a  species  of  “wink,” 
but  tins  may  be  prolonged  to  any  desired  exteut  by  the  exhibitor. 
If  preferred,  a  quarter  or  a  half  inipute  may  be  occupied  in  effecting 


the  change.  In  this  case  the  phenomenon  presents  the  appearance! 
of  a  gradually-diminishing  illumination  of  the  picture  on  the  screen! 
until  it  passes  into  total  darkness,  from  which  state  it  graduallyl 
increases  up  to  full  intensity  of  illumination,  but  with  a  different! 
picture  from  that  which  disappeared  with  the  cessation  of  light.] 
How  is  this  done  ?  We  now  proceed  to  answer  this  question. 

We  first  of  all  describe  the  means  by  which  the  light  is  managed! 
and  cut  off  at  the  proper  moment.  Erected  on  the  hood  of  the  lens,] 
or  by  any  other  convenient  means,  is  a  light  frame  provided  with 
grooves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  two  slipping-slides  to  pass  up) 
and  down  in  front  of  the  lens  close  to,  yet  not  touching,  eacli  other. 
The  ends  of  these  shutters  are  formed  with  a  hollow  or  semicircular 
curve,  so  that  if  one  be  drawn  up  and  the  other  pulled  down  there 
is  a  stage  of  progress  arrived  at  by  which  a  circular  opening  will  be 
formed,  and  this  is  obtainable  by  either  end  of  these  sliding  shutters, 
They  are  operated  by  strings  which  pass  over  a  pulley,  one  at  each 
side,  so  that  by  the  partial  rotation  of  the  axis  on  which  the  pulley 1 
is  fixed  one  string  is  wound  while  the  other  is  being  unwound 
resulting  in  one  shutter  being  raised  and  the  other  lowered  by  tin 
same  operation.  By  the  sweep  of  a  handle  or  projecting  level 
fastened  to  the  axis  of  the  pulley  the  sliding  shutters  can  be  sc; 
actuated  that  when  tlie  lever  is  at  either  side  the  lens  is  open,  bir 
when  centrally  situated  between  the  course  it  has  to  travel  the  lent 
is  closed. 

We  have  next  to  explain  by  what  means  the  pictures  are  changed  , 
A  double  lantern  slide-carrier  is  made  to  travel  with  facility  fron 
side  to  side  of  the  optical  axis  in  a  frame  by  which  such  movement] 
j  is  facilitated,  and  which  has  previously  been  described  in  thi 
Journal.  In  that ,  however,  the  movement  was  effected  by  pullin' 
a  string  ;  in  this  it  is  effected  by  a  metallic  lever,  which  is  forked  a 
the  end  and  actuates  a  short  stud  lixed  on  the  division  bar  of  tin 
carrier,  the  axis  of  the  lever  being  a  rod  or  axle,  one  end  of  which 
works  in  a  frame  just  over  the  condenser  or  nearly  so,  the  othej 
beino-  carried  forward  to  the  objective,  where  it  carries  a  segmen 
of  a  wheel  containing  only  one  notch.  Into  this  notch  works  i 
single  tooth,  either  projecting  from  the  pulley  before  mentioned  oj 
forming  part  of  a  separate  disc  working  on  the  same  axifl 
When,°by  moving  the  lever  handle,  the  pulley  is  revolved,  th 
sin  ole  tooth  of  which  we  have  spoken  falls  into  the  notch  of  tip 
segment  on  the  axis  above,  by  which  the  lever,  acting  upoi 
the  stud  in  the  carrier,  causes  this  latter  to  move  swiftly  to  on 

side.  .  .  I 

We  here  append  a  diagram  showing  the  various  parts  mentioned 

with  a  synopsis  of  their  various  functions 


ml 


A  is  the  handle  or  lever  which,  being  fixed  on  the  axis  B,  causes  tl 
drum  or  pulley  C  to  revolve.  On  the  pulley  C,  suspended  by  cord 
are  two  opaque  metal  plates  or  diaphragms  E  E\  the  ends  of  which  ai 
semicircular,  corresponding  to  the  aperture  of  the  lens, 
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In  the  diagram  the  handle  A  is  supposed  to  be  rotating  from  right  to 
left.  As  it  rotates  the  plate  E  falls  while  the  plate  E'  rises,  the  two 
semicircular  plates  gradually  overlapping  each  other,  and  so  gradually 
closing  the  lens.  By  the  time  the  tooth  F  (which  is  attached  to  a  disc 
or  wheel  also  fixed  on  the  axis  B)  reaches  G  the  lens  will  be  completely 
;  closed,  and  will  remain  closed  in  consequence  of  the  plates  E  E'  over- 
i  lapping  each  other,  until  the  segment  H,  which  rotates  on  the  axis  I,  is 
moved  to  an  equal  distance  on  the  other  side  of  the  centre.  The  lever 
J  is  also  fixed  to  the  axis  I,  and,  by  means  of  the  pin  K  fastened  to  the 
'  central  partition  of  the  double  slide-carrier  L,  pushes  the  slide-carrier, 
which  runs  in  grooves  in  the  framework  M,  to  the  other  side,  and  thus 
changes  the  slide  during  the  interval  of  darkness. 

The  diagram  is  represented  attached  to  a  sciopticon.  The  supports 
for  the  axes  B  I,  as  also  the  framework  and  grooves  in  which  the  plates 
E  E'  work,  all  omitted  so  as  not  to  complicate  the  diagram. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  is  the  inventor  of  this  ingenious  lantern 
appliance,  and  by  arrangement  with  Mr.  George  Smith  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  manufactured  at  an  early  date. 

MODERN  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  present  workers  with  dry  plates  do  not  only  include  among 
their  number  those  who  have  been  gradually  or,  mayhap,  suddenly 
weaned  from  wet  collodion  ;  for  amongst  them  must  be  numbered 
,  a  large  army  of  amateurs  who,  utterly  ignorant  of  wet-plate  work, 
have  only  taken  to  the  art  within  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
Many  of  either  class  are  indebted  to  books  or  to  journals  like  our 
own  for  all  their  communicated  knowledge,  and  not  to  hints  from 
friends  or  conveyed  tradition.  The  fact  thus  exists  that  a  tendency 
to  an  imperfect  routine  governs  the  mode  of  operating  adopted  by  a 
considerable  number,  and  uncontradicted  or  unmodified  recommen¬ 
dations  are  still  followed  to  the  detriment  of  real  excellence  and  to 
some  slight  hindrance  to  progress  in  the  various  operations  in- 
Jvolved. 

It  is  our  purpose  here  to  touch  lightly  upon  some  points 
connected  with  development,  in  order  to  give  the  less  experienced 
some  idea  of  the  progress  made,  and  to  indicate  considerations 
which  may  be  lost  sight  of  even  by  the  earnest  student  of  photo¬ 
graphic  literature. 

We  may  take  for  example  the  oft-quoted  maxim  that  in  develop¬ 
ment  a  guide  to  the  correctness  of  the  exposure,  or  to  the  extent  to 
which  development  has  progressed,  may  be  ascertained  by  observing 
the  “image  showing  through”  at  the  back  of  the  negative.  This 
has  been  said  over  and  over  again,  and  we  cannot  at  the  moment 
of  writing  recal  an  instance  where  the  recommendation  has  been 
withdrawn.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  most  misleading 
instruction.  Time  was  when  it  was  universally  true,  as  anyone  may 
prove  for  himself  if  he  happen  to  possess  a  few  plates  of  a  very  old 
brand.  Nowadays,  however,  thanks  to  the  introduction  of  iodide 
and  the  thicker  coating  of  plates,  many  kinds  are  made  which 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  allow  the  image  to  be  seen  at  the  back  of  the 
plate,  although  the  fullest  exposure  has  been  given  and  the  most 
thorough  development  carried  out. 

Of  the  vast  number  of  photographers  now  existing  the  proportion 
who  make  their  own  dry  plates  is  almost  infinitesimal.  At  one 
time  it  was  the  fashion  for  everyone  to  dabble  in  collodion-making, 
and  the  same  tendency  existed  as  to  gelatine  plates;  but  just  as 
photographers  then  found  that  practically  they  could  buy  cheaper 
than  they  could  make  collodion,  so  now  it  is  discovered  that  time 
and  expense  are  saved  by  purchasing  ready-made  dry  plates.  But, 
less  like  collodion  experiences,  it  may  be  very  plainly  stated  that, 
apart  from  questions  of  excellence  or  the  reverse,  the  characteristics 
of  the  plates  in  the  market  vary  to  a  most  considerable  degree.  For 
this  reason  it  is  that  the  old  rale  for  development  may  have  to  be 
discarded  and  others  learnt.  Not  only,  however,  has  this  fact  to  be 
learnt,  but  other  old  beliefs  have  to  be  modified. 

When  a  photographer  purchases  plates  from  a  maker  who  supplies 
au  article  of  a  character  entirely  different  from  what  lie  has  been 
accustomed  to  use  he  is  too  apt  to  employ  his  old  formula  without 
discretion,  and  to  condemn  the  fresh  plates  without  giving  them  a 
really  fair  trial ;  for  there  is  notably  a  great  difference  between  the 
class  of  gelatine  which  one  maker  employs  and  that  used  b}7  another. 
One  is  soft  and  porous,  another  is  hard  and  repellent;  and,  further, 


one  may  employ  chrome  alum,  and  a  rival  none.  In  such  a  case, 
while  one  plate  will  allow  the  first  trace  of  an  image  to  start  very 
soon  after  applying  the  developer,  the  other  may  only  begin  to 
appear  by  the  time  the  first  has  almost  arrived  at  full  density.  A 
knowledge  of  this  fact  and  the  acting  upon  it  may  save  much 
trouble. 

Again  :  the  older  forms  recommended  a  very  large  proportion  of 
ammonia  to  the  pyro.,  and  a  small  proportion  of  bromide  to  the 
ammonia.  At  present  we  may  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  proportion  of  ammonia  to  pyro.  recommended  by  plate-makers 
and  employed  by  photographers  is  gradually  diminishing.  While 
formerly  one,  two,  or  even  three  minims  of  ammonia  were  recom¬ 
mended  to  every  grain  of  pyro.,  we  now  rarely  find  more  than  one 
minim  advised,  and  frequently  only  half-a-minim.  Similarly,  the 
proportion  of  bromide  is  increasing.  Thus,  a  well-known  maker 
has  from  time  to  time  recommended  all  proportions  from  a-quarter 
to  three-quarters  of  a  grain  to  every  minim  of  ammonia;  and  it 
was  only  the  other  day  that  a  recognised  authority  stated  that  he 
preferred  equal  quantities  of  ammonia  and  of  bromide— a  propor¬ 
tion  that  would  be  absolutely  startling  to  some  operators.  Yet  we 
do  not  think  it  at  all  unlikely  that  the  plate  of  the  future  will  have 
recommended  a  maximum  quantity  of  half-a-minim  of  ammonia  to 
every  grain  of  pyro.,  and  a  far  larger  pioportion  of  bromide  than  is 
now  usual. 

Intimately  connected  with  this  question  is  the  old  “  latitude-of- 
exposure  ”  idea ;  but  when  a  plate  is,  as  a  matter  of  routine,  worked 
with  the  very  utmost  quantity  of  ammonia  it  will  stand  with¬ 
out  fogging,  it  is  really  absurd  to  talk  about  latitude  when  the 
result  of  adding  the  smallest  extra  quantity  of  ammonia — -the  only 
way  of  obtaining  “latitude”  when  an  under-exposure  has  been 
given — will  be  to  produce  fog. 

The  only  way  to  obtain  such  latitude  is  to  work  with  a  uniformly 
smaller  quantity  of  ammonia  than  the  plate  is  able  to  stand ;  then 
a  deviation  in  either  way  can  be  made  without  any  very  consi¬ 
derable  amount  of  difficulty. 

The  true  function  of  a  bromide  is  so  far  very  imperfectly  under¬ 
stood.  If  the  usual  mode  of  developing  is  to  employ  (say)  half-a- 
grain  of  bromide  to  a  minim  of  ammonia,  it  will  be  found,  that  if 
double  that  quantity  of  bromide  be  added,  the  image  will  be  far  slower 
in  making  its  appearance,  and  the  conclusion  in  consequence  is  usually 
arrived  at  that  some  of  the  effects  of  exposure  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  bromide.  If,  however,  anyone  will  take  the  trouble  to  carefully 
compare  two  printed  negatives  which  have  been  given  identical 
exposures,  and  developed  with  the  varying  proportions  of  bromide 
we  name,  he  will  find  that  there  is  very 'little  to  choose  between 
them.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  effect  of  over-exposure 
cannot  be  counteracted  by  the  use,  in  time,  of  a  large  proportion  of 
bromide  ;  but  we  do  say  that  there  is  a  very  great  tendency  to  confuse 
the  retarding  with  restraining  action.  Anyone  who  has  tried  to 
obtain  a  good  negative  from  a  plate  which  has  shown  signs  of  over- 
posure  by  the  copious  addition  of  bromide  knows  how  woefully 
disappointed  he  usually  is.  A  citrate  is  infinitely  better  for  this 
purpose,  as  the  literature  of  our  American  brethren  very  plainly 
shows  them  to  believe;  yet  in  this  country  very  few  photographers 
have  even  heard  of  it,  and  still  fewer  make  use  of  it. 

We  have  carried  our  remarks  to  the  fullest  length  our  space  will 
permit,  yet  we  could  have  added  much  more  to  the  same  effect.  We 
think,  however,  that  we  have  said  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
familiar  “  cut-and-dried”  routine  of  development  is  still  in  a  transi¬ 
tion  stage,  and  capable  of  producing  results  in  the  future  far  exceeding 
the  average  of  the  present  time,  though  that  is  undoubtedly  of  high 
excellence. 

- - - - 

It  is  rather  a  serious  charge  to  make  against  the  management  of  an 
important  body  like  the  Photographers’  Association  of  America 
that  the  officers  subordinate  public  weal  to  private  iuterest;  but  it 
has  been  made  pretty  openly  in  an  American  journal.  Accounting 
for  the  non-acceptance  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson’s  offer  to  give  a 
demonstration  of  emulsion-making  before  the  membei's  assembled, 
the  Photographic  Times’  report  states  that  “  there  was  a  whisper  in 
circulation  to  the  effect  that  a  prominent  officer  of  the  P.  A.  of  A. 
was  too  much  interested  in  a  certain  dry-plate  factory  to  permit 
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any  matters  relative  to  dry-plate  making  to  be  discussed.”  This,  if  represent  upon  a  square  decimetre  a  section  of  the  Milky  Way  0fi 
true,  is  encouraging  news  for  American  photographers!  )  of  right  ascension  and  2°  declination,  showing  lifteen  hundred  stL 

_ _  from  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  magnitude. 


The  demonstration  was,  however,  given  before  the  Chicago  Photo¬ 
graphic  Association,  and  led  to  an  exposition  of  how  thoroughly  one  of 
the  oldest  backers  of  the  wet  process  has  changed  his  mind.  In  answer 
to  a  question  regarding  the  comparative  sensitiveness  of  wet  and  dry 
plates,  Mr.  Henderson  is  reported  to  have  replied  as  follows : — “I  am 
certainly  well  within  the  mark  in  saying  sixty  times.  If  challenged 
I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  guaranteeing  to  make  an  emulsion 
one  hundred  times  faster  than  your  ideal  wet  plate.”  It  is  not  a 
quarter  of  a  century  since  the  speaker  was  willing  to  back  himself 
with  a  wet  plate  to  beat  any  gelatine  plates  extant.  The  latter  have 
not  since  grown  more  rapid. 


But  is  Mr.  Henderson  correct  in  his  assumption  that  “  by  pro¬ 
longing  emulsification  at  a  high  temperature  iodide  of  silver  cannot 
exist  in  presence  of  free  bromide  1”  There  are  certainly  some 
anomalies  in  recorded  opinions  on  the  relative  affinities  of  the 
halogens  for  silver,  and  it  would  not  be  a  bad  subject  for  a  special 
committee,  if  such  were  appointed  in  the  interests  of  photographers. 


Before  parting  with  American  topics  we  may  here  refer  to 
another  cruel  thing  said  by  one  of  her  own  sons — reflecting  cer¬ 
tainly  not  on  the  country  nor  even  on  a  class.  The  chairman  of 
the  meeting  referred  to  above  stated  that  “  he  would  remark 
that  the  Cincinnati  meeting  was  the  first  photographic  con¬ 
vention  he  had  attended  ivliere  not  one  word  was  spoken  about 
photography .”  What  should  we  think  if  we  had  to  attend  a 
church  where  no  word  was  spoken  about  religion?  or  be  compelled 
to  send  our  children  to  a  school  where  no  attempt  was  made  at 
education?  It  is  probable  we  should  like  it  no  better  than  the 
American  photographers  are  reported  to  have  enjoyed  their  lot  in 
connection  with  the  recent  convention. 


Tiie  “  Sunbeam”  balloon  will  very  likely  take  part  in  the  centenary 
celebration  on  Monday  next,  but  whether  the  ascent  will  be  a 
photographic  one  or  not  will  depend  upon  the  weather  and  light. 


Every  photographer  who  has  occasion  to  use  loose  gas  burners  for 
heating  or  lighting  (and  who  is  there  who  has  not?)  is  aware  of  the 
trouble  and  the  nuisance  involved  in  the  use  of  the  tubing  required 
to  attach  them  to  the  supply  pipe.  Ordinary  vulcanised  tubing 
frequently  smells  persistently  and  continuously,  while  the  braided  or 
cloth-covered  tube,  which  is  fairly  effective,  entails  so  much  trouble 
from  the  need  of  brass  connections  both  to  tubes  and  burners  that  it  is 
placed  out  of  court  for  ordinary  purposes.  At  last,  however,  the  long- 
felt  wan  t  of  a  tube  impervious  to  gas,  elastic  and  convenient,  has  been 
satisfactorily  met  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  the  well-known  manufacturer  of 
gas  burners  and  furnaces.  The  new  tube  is  made  of  two  layers  of  india- 
rubber,  with  pure,  soft  tinfoil  vulcanised  between,  and  it  is  said  by  the 
maker  to  be  perfectly  effective,  he  having  had  it  in  practical  use  for 
some  time,  and  tested  it  under  strong  and  continuous  pressures  of 
gas  for  some  months.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  manufacture  it 
cannot  be  made  in  great  lengths,  six  feet  being  the  maximum  length 
that  at  present  Mr.  Fletcher  has  been  able  to  make.  This  fact, 
however,  need  occasion  no  difficulty;  a  piece  of  glass  tube  to  join 
each  length  of  tubing  will  enable  any  quantity  to  be  utilised. 


A  new  filter  has  been  proposed  —  a  porous  vessel  of  unglazed 
porcelain,  through  which  water  is  to  be  forced  under  pressure.  One 
such  vessel  '2  metre  long  and  '025  diameter  gave  about  twenty  litres 
of  water  daily  which  was  absolutely  free  from  microbia.  The  fact  of 
pressure  being  required  is  likely  to  prevent  the  employment  of  such 
a  means  of  filtration  by  photographers,  though  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  power  to  obtain  water  perfectly  free  from  germs  must  be  of 
value  in  some  kinds  of  investigation. 


In  a  communication  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  MM.  Paul 
and  Prosper  Henry  describe  results  they  have  obtained  in  stellar 
photography.  They  employed  an  objective  of  T6  metre  diameter 
and  2d  metres  focal  length — quite  a  small  instrument — but  they 
have  been  so  encouraged  by  the  results  obtained  that  they  are  now 
engaged  in  making  a  much  larger  instrument,  ’34  metre  diameter, 
expressly  for  astronomical  photography.  The  results  so  far  obtained 


From  a  foreign  source  we  learn  of  an  ingenious  method  of  testinL 
substance  for  small  quantities  of  silver.  It  is  a  combination  of  j. 
ordinary  and  the  blowpipe  methods,  the  weight  of  the  ultimu 
globule  being  estimated,  with  the  aid  of  a  lens,  by  measurement  [ 
a  scale,  and  not  by  a  balance.  It  is  calculated  that  the  requiremt L 
of  correctness  to  the  one-hundred-thousandth  per  cent,  are  ea v 
satisfied  by  this  method. 


A  new  use  for  iodine  has  been  recommended,  and  one  tit 
amateur  manufacturers  of  cameras,  &c.,  may  find  useful.  1  < 
said  that  tincture  of  iodine  thinned  with  methylated  spirit  foi  ? 
an  excellent  brown  stain  for  wood,  but  requires  “fixing”  by  . 
subsequent  use  of  French  polish.  The  need  for  the  polish  cane 
obviated  by  adding  shellac  to  the  iodine  stain. 


We  do  not  often  find  an  early  publication  of  scientific  noveltie;  \ 
the  columns  of  some  of  our  foreign  contemporaries,  but  it  is  sek  i 
that  so  old  an  illusion  is  published  as  that  found  in  La  jVai* 
a  short  time  since.  The  curiously  droll  and  puzzling  effect  of  a  t 
of  excessively  elongated  letters,  which  was  first  brought  outy 
the  Stereoscopic  Company  very  little  less  than  a  score  of  y  s 
ago,  was  brought  forward  in  that  usually  most  readable  jou  J 
as  an  entertaining  novelty  in  the  number  for  the  30th  ultimo  !  I 


Our  readers  will,  no  doubt,  remember  the  ingenious  fraud  of  n 
alleged  discovery  of  a  genuine  copy  of  the  “  Book  of  Deuteronoi 
which  was  partially  unmasked  by  the  aid  of  photography.  V 
million  of  money  was  the  price  asked  from  the  British  Mus<  u 
for  the  treasure;  but,  it  is  needless  to  say,  it  was  not  obtaiil. 
The  same  ingenious  forger  was  successful  in  selling  anotheipf 
his  efforts — a  “Book  of  Numbers” — to  a  Philadelphia  sac  t. 
When  the  “Deuteronomy”  fraud  was  exposed  this  gentlei  n 
began  to  get  uneasy.  He  had  been  furnished  with  a  letter,  slu¬ 
ing  the  authenticity  of  the  manuscript,  by  Professor  Tischeni  f, 
and  this  letter  was  photographed  and  a  copy  sent  to  Gerwy, 
The  friends  of  Professor  Tischendorf  pronounced  it  a  gen  ie 
letter,  but  Professor  Delitzsch  furnished  ample  proof  that  it  refe  d 
to  a  different  manuscript  altogether  !  This  is  another  instanc  jf 
many  in  which  the  forger  has  a  very  opposite  feeling  to  tha  if 
thankfulness  for  the  aid  of  photography. 


Apropos  of  our  recent  remarks  upon  the  prospect  of  iridium  c  t- 
ings  for  burnishers,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  draw  attention  toie 
singular  properties  of  the  so-called  “Hadfield  steel,”  madey 
imparting  a  considerable  quantity  of  manganese  to  decarbon  d 
iron  or  molten  steel,  in  varying  proportions  according  to  the  old 
to  be  attained.  The  result  is  a  metal  combining,  in  a  remark  le 
manner,  properties  hitherto  considered  quite  antagonistic — extr  le 
hardness  and  great  toughness. 


MORE  ABOUT  TOURISTS’  CAMERAS. 

As  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  and  myseli  >n 
cameras  appear  to  have  been  acceptable  to  our  readers,  and  as  ;y 
have  elicited  an  editorial  article  in  the  Journal  of  August  29  I 
venture  to  offer  a  few  remarks  supplementary  to  my  former  one  >n 
a  subject  which  really  is  of  great  importance  to  tourists.  T  :e 
are  so  many  workers  who  have  special  ideas  and  devices  of  t  ir 
own,  and  so  many  camera  makers  anxious  to  outstrip  their  riva  n 
the  production  of  perfect  cameras,  that  I  wonder  how  it  is  it 
Mr.  Harrison’s  remarks  did  not  draw  forth  a  swarm  of  suggest  is 
for  remedies  to  the  ijnperfections  he  pointed  out. 

I  confess  to  having  misread  Mr.  Harrison’s  calculation  as  tone 
time  he  takes  to  prepare,  use,  and  repack  his  camera  ;  but  evenjet 
I  must  say  that  my  operations  with  my  largest  camera  are  1 J 
much  more  speedy  than  his.  As  I  described  the  operations  i  F 
the  10  x  8  camera  I  shall  not  repeat  them,  but  I  shall  describe  br  ly 
the  ‘modus  operandi  with  my  smaller  one  (7£  x  5|).  The  cam’a 
has  a  folding  tailboard,  the  fold  not  being  secured  by  a  screw  it 
by  a  catch  spring.  With  my  finger  I  release  this  spring  in  ie 
very  act  of  lifting  the  camera  from  its  case;  the  base-board  1  Is 
and  is  instantly  secured  to  the  side  fold  by  a  sliding  catch.  The 
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e  no  screws,  it  will  be  seen.  The  closing  is  equally  rapid.  I 
nnot  allow  over  one  second  for  each  operation,  when  I  try 
do  it  quickly.  The  camera  is  thus  ready  in  an  instant  to  fix 
the  stand.  . 

I  have  already  touched  upon  the  operation  of  fixing  to  the  stand, 
it  I  wish  to  revert  for  a  moment  to  my  packing-case.  This  is  a 
own  canvas  knapsack,  with  a  leather  hand-piece  so  as  to  permit 
its  being  carried  in  the  hand  as  well  as  on  the  shoulders.  Here  I 
iy  say  that  I  can  carry  no  weight  in  my  hand,  and  highly  dislike 
weight  on  one  shoulder ;  but  in  a  knapsack  I  could  carry  a  man, 
he  were  a  “little  London  porter,”  as  the  old  joke  has  it.  When 
im  going  to  put  in  my  camera  the  knapsack  lies  on  the  side  that 
es  next  my  back.  It  has  one  leather  division,  on  the  left  of 
lich  goes  the  camera,  face  up,  covered  by  a  canvas  flap,  on  top  of 
nch  goes  my  changing-box  slide.  On  the  right  goes  the  changing- 
x ;  two  side  flaps  strap  over,  and  then  a  large  flap  folds  over  and 
•aps  at  the  bottom.  The  dark  cloth  goes  below  the  large  flap  and 
events  accident  to  the  articles  inside.  One  of  the  shoulder  straps 
s  a  buckle  and  the  other  a  hook-and-eye,  so  that  I  can  swing  the 
lole  on  to  my  shoulders  and  fasten  without  wriggling  my  arms 
,o  the  straps  and  unduly  “shooting  my  linen.”  When  I  say  that 
i  camera  has  gone  round  the  world  in  no  other  garment  but 
is — that  it  has  travelled  by  ship,  rail,  coach,  on  horseback,  and  on 
m-back,  and  has  met  with  no  injury — I  guess  that  comment  is 
perfiuous.  Further— or,  rather,  not  so  far — when  I  want  to  carry 
^  camera  down  stairs  only,  I  carry  it  in  the  same  receptacle  ;  it  is 
easy  to  open  and  so  compact. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  convenience  of  carrying  the  camera  with 
lboard  distended  as  per  the  editorial  article  ;  but  how  about  the 
3und  glass  getting  broken  ?  Admitted  that  it  is  not  likely — 
;erted  that  it  is  possible  :  my  ground  glass  being  protected  by 
lboard  and  fold  it  cannot  come  to  grief,  and,  as  I  have  shown, 
w  swiftly  the  camera  finds  itself  in  the  same  state  as  that  of  the 
■iter  of  the  article  !  And  how  about  the  slides  now  lying  loose  in 
3  camera  case  ?  Possibly  they  were  in  a  partition ;  but,  if  so, 
3re  must  have  been  a  long,  narrow  partition  into  which  the 
lboard  would  require  to  be  carefully  slipped  on  repacking.  The 
>nt  of  the  case  falling  down  is  a  first-rate  idea,  and  I  admit 
uld  greatly  simplify  or  do  away  with  my  last  objection.  I  never 
ed  a  thin  millboard  case  lined  outside  and  inside  with  book- 
lders’  cloth,  so  that  I  cannot  speak  of  its  qualities ;  but  I  should 
afraid  of  rain  and  heat  affecting  such  a  box.  My  canvas  case 
ighs  at  both,  and  it  has  been  well  tested. 

The  arrangement  mentioned  in  the  same  article  for  carrying  the 
is  with  its  hood  facing  inwards  and  the  whole  lens  inside  the 
nera  is  a  good  one,  but  is  suited  only  to  lenses  of  limited  length 
d  to  a  camera  that  does  not  shut  so  close  as  I  like.  I  doubt  if 
y  camera  of  mine  would  so  carry  the  lens  which  I  generally  use 
the  camera.  This  leads  me  to  another  desideratum  in  cameras : 
?y  should  close  into  as  small  a  space  as  possible.  My  7^  x  5^ 
nera  closes  so  that  from  ground  glass  to  lens  back  combination  is 
der  three  inches ;  yet  I  have  full  play  of  both  swing-backs.  With 
is  camera  and  a  division  I  have  taken  views  with  a  lens  of  three 
d  a-half  inches  focus— another  very  weighty  statement.  I  got  a 
:ond-hand  quarter-plate  camera  lately,  and  cannot  use  the  same 
is  in  it  for  want  of  shortness  of  focussing  arrangement.  Makers 
3  very  apt  to  waste  wood,  increase  weight,  and  spoil  cameras  by 
imsy  swing-back  adjustments,  and  the  camei'a  of  the  future  will 
ve  ample  swing-back  without  waste  or  weight  of  timber.  My 
cneia  of  the  past  (several  years)  has  all  this.  Until  Mr.  Gifford 
tne  to  my  aid  with  his  practicality  and  pencil,  and  until  I  had 
3n  my  lens  arrangement  of  August  22nd,  I  intended  to  have  a 
>nt  made  to  carry  my  lens  inside  the  camera,  but  now  I  have 
anged  my  mind  entirely.  I  have  had  my  camera  and  lens  out  in 
le  field,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  find  a  word  to  express  my  satisfaction, 
dess  it  be  that  grand  word  “  galoptious.”  I  hope  that  the  studded 
apter  will  not  be  lost  sight  of  simply  because  it  entails  a  little 
)uble  and  expense.  If  those  who  wish  to  save  time  in  preparations 
take  views  do  not  adopt  the  adapter  they  have  only  themselves 
i  blame. 

'A  good  camera  must  have  two  focussing  actions — one  “rough,” 
lich  must  be  performed  rapidly ;  the  other  “  fine,”  which  must  be 
rformed  accurately.  The  best  cameras  of  today  are  so  arranged 
at  “  rough  ”  focus  is  attained  by  drawing  out  the  back  part  of  the 
mera,  the  swing-back  arrangements  and  the  focussing-glass 
afing  back  together.  It  is  important  that  this  drawing  back 
ould  be  smooth,  and  that  all  parts  should  come  and  remain  square 
the  camera  front.  So  far  as  I  remember,  every  camera  I  have 
en  is  open  to  the  two  slight  objections— -that  this  extension  motion 
not  quite  “  sweet ;  that  one  side  of  the  back  of  the  camera  comes 


occasionally  more  easily  than  the  other,  and  that  a  careless  worker 
may  unconsciously  be  using  a  side-swing.  I  think  that  some  little 
improvement  might  be  made  in  this  matter  by  manufacturers,  and 
that  the  two  pinch-screws  usually  found  at  the  top  of  the  extension 
might  be  replaced  by  something  better,  such  as  appears  to  be  hinted 
at  by  the  writer  on  page  549.  The  brass  band  on  which  my  ex¬ 
tending  motion  is  worked  has  ruled  lines,  by  which  the  back  of  the 
camera  when  extended  can  be  kept  parallel  to  the  front.  In 
practice  I  have  never  had  any  trouble  in  this  matter,  but  I  think  it 
right  to  mention  it  as  a  possible  improvement.  I  should  prefer  all 
loose  screws  to  be  banished,  and  these  screws  on  my  camera  might 
certainly  get  lost,  though  I  have  never  seen  one  off  yet. 

It  now  remains  to  discuss  one  point  where  Mr.  Harrison  and  I 
seem  to  be  at  variance,  and  that  is  the  slides,  or,  more  particularly, 
the  shutter  of  the  slides.  We  agree  that  the  slides  should  not  slide 
into  position  in  the  camera  but  push,  only  he  is  of  opinion  that  the 
shutter  in  front  of  the  plate  should  come  right  away  out  of  the 
slide.  Well,  the  first  thing  after  pulling  out  the  shutter  is — you 
have  it  in  your  hand — what  do  you  mean  to  do  with  it  ?  It  is  a 
loose  part  to  begin  with,  and  we  ought  to  have  no  loose  parts.  But 
it  is  a  light  thing ;  the  wind  will  blow  it  away,  or  it  will  get  broken 
perhaps,  so  you  cannot  lay  it  down.  You  want  one  hand  for  your 
watch  or  for  your  cloth  if  the  wind  be  blowing,  and  the  other  for 
your  lens  cap  or  shutter.  If  you  put  it  into  your  pocket,  fumbling — 
if  the  pocket  be  not  large  and  the  shutter  is — no  place  remains  but 
your  mouth  !  That  is  hardly  good  enough,  for  where  can  you  put 
your  pipe  then?  Joking  apart,  let  us  have  no  loose,  light  articles 
in  our  hands  or  lying  about  either  on  the  ground  or  on  the  camera. 

I  still  stick  to  what  I  said  about  the  fog-danger  of  these  separate 
shutters.  If  the  “  cut-off”  be  a  slip  of  wood  or  metal  it  stands  to 
reason  that  if  the  shutter  be  put  back  or  taken  out  the  least  bit  off 
the  square,  light  must  get  in.  If  the  “  cut-off”  be  rubber  or  any 
similar  material  the  same  thing  may  occur,  and  soft,  flexible  mate-” 
rials  wear  with  friction. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Harrison  on  this  point,  I  may  say  that  my 
practical  experience  with  this  kind  of  shutter  is  confined  to  one 
slide  of  a  thoroughly-good  American  maker  ;  but  I  have  examined 
shutters  of  this  kind  by  several  English  makers,  and  distrusted 
them  all.  But,  even  if  safe,  I  would  reject  them  as  highly  incon¬ 
venient  for  reasons  given  above. 

It  will  be  seen  from  my  writings  on  this  subject  that  I  think  that 
the  “camera  of  the  future”  will  not  be  so  very  different  from  a 
first-class  camera  of  today,  because  the  cameras  I  now  possess  have 
done  me  thoroughly-good  service  under  all  conditions  in  the  past ; 
but  if  anyone  will  suggest  improvements  on  what  I  have  described 
in  this  and  my  last  article  I  shall  be  only  too  eager  to  embody  them 
all  in  a  camera  of  the  Paulo-post-future,  and  go  forth  to  the 
wondering  nations  with  a  perfect  camera,  an  ideal  implement — 
a  KaAov  tc'hya.doi' ! 

Since  writing  the  above  remarks  I  have  seen  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  of  the  5th  instant,  and  I  think  Mr. 
George  Smith’s  remarks,  where  they  touch  upon  what  I  have 
already  written,  call  for  some  reply  from  me.  In  most  respects 
Mr.  Smith  and  I  are  perfectly  at  one,  and  both  of  us  seem  to  think 
that  Mr.  Harrison’s  camera  must  be  rather  out  of  date. 

Where  Mr.  Smith  and  I  seem  to  be  furthest  apart  is  in  the 
matter  of  the  pulling-right-out  shutter.  Mr.  Smith  says  I  con¬ 
demn  this  system,  because,  as  he  can  only  suppose,  I  never  tried  it. 
Whatever  may  be  my  demerits  as  a  contributor  to  this  Journal, 
good  faith  with  its  readers  is  not  one ;  and  it  would  be  a  want  of 
candour  and  truth  on  my  part  to  condemn  anything  without  trying 
it.  As  will  be  seen  above,  I  have  tried  such  a  shutter. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor,  in  response  to  Mr.  Harrison,  says  that  he 
prefers  the  removable  shutter,  “  the  most  ordinary  care  being 
taken.”  That  is  the  very  point  I  would  be  at.  Mr.  Harrison 
wanted  a  camera  to  rig  up  in  the  minimum  of  time  and,  as  I 
suppose,  with  the  minimum  of  care:  and  for  such  a  purpose  the 
removable  shutter  is  not  adapted  so  well  as  the  ordinary  one, 
because  a  little  care  is  required  to  prevent  access  of  light  to  the 
plate.  I  see  Mr.  Smith  puts  his  focussing-glass  in  his  pocket ;  if  he 
do  that,  of  course,  he  may  put  his  shutter  there  also.  My  coat 
would  require  to  be  all  pocket  to  hold  my  focussing-glass  and 
shutter  sometimes. 

I  have  not  now  by  me  my  former  article  on  cameras,  so  that  I  do 
not  know  exactly  how  I  expressed  myself  as  to  the  fixing  of  the 
camera  to  the  stand ;  but  I  certainly  did  not  mean  that  the  camera 
was  to  be  instantly  fixed  immovably  to  the  tripod  head.  All  I 
meant  was  that  there  should  be  no  fumbling  in  trying  to  get  the 
point  of  a  screw  into  the  hole  in  the  camera.  There  might  be 
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guides  for  the  camera  to  be  slipped  into,  and  the  pinch  may  be 
effected  with  half  a  turn  of  a  screw  when  the  camera  was  properly 
directed. 

Mr.  Smith’s  experience  or  opinions  differ  widely  from  mine  in 
the  matter  of  cameras  for  instantaneous  work.  He  thinks  they 
ought  to  be  “without  any  adjustments  whatever.”  If  there  be  a 
time  when  side-swings  and  back-swings  are  required  it  is  when 
instantaneous  work  is  on  hand ;  the  lens  requires  to  be  but  slightly 
stopped,  and  by  a  swing-back  the  focus  of  different  parts  of  the 
picture  can  alone  be  effected.  Mr.  Smith  abominates  changing-boxes. 
I  do  not  worship  them,  but  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  be  without 
one  for  each  of  my  cameras  when  I  go  touring. 

Beginning  at  6.30  this  morning  I  have  exposed  twenty-two  plates — 
four  of  them  duplicates,  and  all  carefully  selected  and'focussed.  I 
have  been  at  it  all  day,  and  I  do  not  expect  to  lose  a  plate.  I  have  used 
ten  plates  7J  x  5|-  and  twelve  quarter-plates.  When  one  is  on  a  tour 
and  views  lie  close  together  it  is  easy  to  get  through  two  dozen 
plates,  especially  when  working  for  a  certain  set  of  subjects,  and  not 
merely  making  pictures.  I  very  much  prefer  picture-making,  but 
at  times  one  must  “shove  along.”  Today  I  should  either  have 
“stuck”  or  required  to  change  plates  away  fi’om  a  house.  I  think 
it  is  a  pity  not  to  have  at  least  a  dozen  plates  ready  for  use  without 
going  into  a  dark  room  or  using  a  dark  box.  Mr.  F.  York  told  me 
lately  lie  “did”  forty-two  plates  one  day  this  summer,  and  I  have 
heard  of  forty  being  done  before  breakfast.  I  do  not  recommend 
nor  often  practise  such  feats,  but  it  is  well  to  have  the  power  to  do 
them  when  wanted. 

As  to  the  level  on  the  camera:  I  admit  that  generally  I  can 
level  the  camera  without  it,  though  I  have  been  deceived.  I 
like  my  camera  very  nearly  dead  level  for  landscapes  as  well  as 
buildings. 

I  have  never  examined  Mr.  Smith’s  camera,  which,  from  my 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Smith’s  ingenuity,  I  can  easily  believe  to  be  a 
very  perfect  article.  I  have  no  doubt  that  his  camera  contains  some 
of  the  features  of  “  the  camera  of  the  future ;  ”  but  if  I  buy  a 
camera  from  Mr.  Smith  with  the  removable  shutter  I  shall  also 
have  to  buy  a  coat  with  special  pockets  from  Mr.  Poole. 

Not  having  here  (at  Ayr)  my  former  articles,  I  cannot  tell  to  what 
clause  Mr.  Baynham  Jones  refers.  On  finding  this  out  I  shall  be 
glad  to  endeavour  to  make  myself  intelligible. 

Andrew  Pringle 

- — - - - 


PROPORTIONS  OF  AMMONIA,  PYRO.,  AND  BROMIDE 
PER  FLUID  OUNCE  OF  VARIOUS  DEVELOPERS. 


The  annexed  table  is  one  I  have  worked  out  for  my  own  use  in 
order  to  reduce  different  makers’  developing  formulae  to  common 
terms,  and  thus  avoid  the  necessity  of  preparing  different  sets  of 
solutions  for  each  make  of  plate  : — 


Name  of  Maker. 


Wratten’s — 

‘ 1  Drop  Shutter  ” . . 

“  Ins’taneous  ”..  -j 

Ordinary . -j 

Swan’s  . 

Edwards’s  . 

Nelson’s  . -j 

Thomas’s . 

Rouch’s  . 

Mawdsley’s . 

Autotype . 

Dennett’s . 

York’s  . 

Pumphrey’s  Films  -j 

Captain  Abney  . . . . 

,,  Coll.Emul. 
Canon  Beechey’s ) 
Coll.  Emul . j 


Bromide. 

Ammonia 

Pyro. 

Sul[ili. 
of  Soda 

Remarks. 

Amm. 

Pot. 

Sugar,  &e. 

Minims. 

Grains. 

Grains. 

Grains. 

Minims. 

Grains. 

3 ’00 

3-00 

•75 

.. 

1-06  to 
2-50 

3-00 

ti 

•21  to 
•31 

l'GGto 

2-50 

1-50 

.. 

•21  to 
•31 

2-90 

1-00 

2*2*2 

1-87 

2-10 

•23 

4-20  gly. 

12-00  to 
12-30 

1-00  to 
1-84 

3-00 

3 '40  grs. 
sugar. 

0-00 

roo 

2V.0 

3-00 

1-26 

1-20 

5-04 

2-90 

1-50 

1-00 

0-SG 

2-30 

0-30 

5-00 

1-50 

0-G0 

:  3-00 

2-00 

0"25 

4-gr.  ci¬ 
tric  acid. 

1-88 

2 -GO 

3"75 

0-90 

1-00 

1-35 

I’OOgr. 

ditto. 

15-00 

7  Photography 
j  ivith  Emul- 

3-00 

2-40 

8-00 

(  sions,  page  192. 
Ditto,  page  91. 

21-82 

8-73 

218 

f  Carbonate  of 

(  ammonia. 

To  facilitate  matters  I  use  concentrated  solutions  and  dropping- 
measures.  The  ammonia  I  make  up  to  a  50-per-cent,  solution  with 
glycerine  and  water ;  the  bromide  to  a  25-per-cent.,  also  with 
glycerine  and  water  ;  and  the  pyro.  to  a  25-per-cent,  with  alcohol. 
The  proportion  of  glycerine  used  is  that  recommended  in  Edwards’s 
developer,  which  I  find  suits  any  kind  of  plate  and  enables  me  to 
use  less  bromide  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary. 


For  convenience  sake  I  write  down  on  a  card  the  quantity  per 
ounce  of  water  of  each  solution  required — in  accordance  with  the 
above  table — for  any  particular  plate,  and  when  proceeding  to 
develope  I  hang  this  card  in  front  of  me  where  it  can  be  seen  easily. 
It  saves  hurried  calculations  at  the  last  moment ;  for  even  when 
using  the  simplest  concentrated  solutions  some  little  thought  is 
necessary  to  arrive  at  the  right  number  of  minims  to  be  employed, 
and  thus  prevent  mistakes. 

To  simplify  as  much  as  possible  everything  connected  with  tin- 
mechanical  operations  of  photography,  leaving  the  mind  the  better 
able  to  devote  its  energies  to  the  higher  branches  of  the  art,  should, 
in  my  opinion,  be  the  aim  of  every  photographer.  The  adoption 
of  standard  developing  solutions,  concentrated  so  as  to  admit  of  tin 
use  in  all  cases  of  minim  dropping-measures,  would  be  an  important 
step  in  the  right  direction  ;  and,  if  these  were  decided  upon  by  a 
photographic  committee,  I  do  not  think  that  any  difficulty  would  la- 
found  in  persuading  manufacturers  of  gelatine  dry  plates  to  employ 
them  in  their  formulae  and  directions  for  development. 

The  present  want  of  system  is  most  perplexing  and  troublesome! 
to  any  but  rule-of-thumb  photographers.  W.  Fredk.  Mayes,  i 

Assoc.  M.  Intt.C.E. 


PREPARING  WOOD  ENGRAVINGS  FOR  REPRODUCTION 
BY  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Given  a  magnificent  impression  from  an  attractive  wood  engraving— I 
one  in  which  the  effects  are  produced  by  bold  lines  rather  wi(h 
apart — how  can  this  be  photographed  so  as  to  present  the  verisimili  j 
tude  aud  character  in  detail  of  the  original  without  reproducing! 
these  lines?  This  problem  is  one  which  possesses  special  interest 
for  those  who  desire  to  reproduce  a  series  of  views  of  objects  oil 
current  interest,  or  of  portraits,  for  the  lantern  from  any  of  our 
weekly  illustrated  newspapers,  the  magnified  lines  in  which  woul< 
seriously  mar  the  effect. 

If  the  engraving  be  one  representing  the  higher  order  o' 
mechanical  excellence  —  such  as  those  now  well  known  to  b<j 
characteristic  of  two  of  the  New  York  monthly  magazines,  Th] 
Century  and  Harper's — a  nearly  wholly  obliteration  of  the  line! 
may  then  be  produced  by  the  simple  expedient  of  covering  th 
engraving  with  a  sheet  of  ground  glass,  the  rough  surface  bein 
placed  in  contact  with  the  print.  Two  factors  here  govern  tli 
character  of  the  resulting  photograph — first,  the  degree  of  coarse) 
ness  of  the  ground  surface ;  and,  secondly,  the  local  moistening  cj 
certain  portions  by  oil  or  water  to  which  a  little  glycerine  has  bee) 
added.  This  provides  the  means  of  giving  great  vigour  to  certai 
portions  of  the  picture,  leaving  the  remainder  like  a  soft  chal. 
drawing  or  pencil  sketch. 

We  have  recently  had  occasion  to  produce  photographs  for  th 
lantern  from  rather  coarse-lined  wood  engravings;  and,  as  th 
result  has  been  successful,  we  imagine  that  the  modus  operandi ,  : 
described,  will  be  gladly  welcomed  by  some  who  may  have  occasicl 
to  convert  lines  into  tints. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  subject  to  be  operated  upon  is  a  landscapi 
The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  rid  of  the  sky  altogether  ;  for,  howev< 
effective  a  series  of  beautifully-printed  and  graduated  lines  are  i 
an  engraving,  they  do  not  look  well  when  thrown  upon  a  screen 
a  disc  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet.  With  a  brush  charged  with  Chine I 
white  go  over  the  sky,  obliterating  all  the  lines.  When  this  h  i 
become  dry  it  will  be  seen  that  the  opacity  of  the  pigment  whi 
has  been  applied  is  not  so  great  but  that  the  outline  of  the  clom 
should  such  have  been  present,  can  still  be  perceived,  although  on 
faintly ;  and  by  the  skilful  use  of  an  ordinary  blacklead  pencil  th 
can  be  restored  with  any  desired  amount  of  delicacy.  This  appli 
also  to  every  portion  of  the  composition  in  which  pronounced  lin 
or  cross-hatchings  prevail. 

The  foliage  of  trees,  as  a  rule,  does  not  require  any  retouching 
this  kind ;  but  in  many  of  the  trunks  of  trees  the  effect  of  rotundi 
and,  indeed,  their  whole  character  are  often  conveyed  by  a  ft 
strongly-marked  lines,  which  would  mar  the  effect  of  a  picture 
reproduced  on  a  large  scale.  Hence  the  necessity  for  stopping  the 
out  with  the  Chinese  white  and  replacing  them  by  the  delica 
tints  of  the  pencil  or  crayon. 

In  portraiture  we  have  seen  a  coarsely  cross-hatched  face  ma 
quite  delicate,  and  this  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  impossil 
to  detect  the  nature  of  its  origin.  We  know  of  some  photograpl 
cabinet  portraits  of  statesmen  possessing  beautiful  gradations 
tone  the  originals  of  which  were  rather  coarsely-executed  wo 
engravings. 

We  anticipate  an  objection  that  may  be  made  to  the  worki 
upon  engravings  with  Chinese  white  and  pencil  in  the  mann 
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advocated,  namely,  their  permanent  destruction  as  engravings.  But 
while  owing  to  the  “  white  ”  in  question  being  a  water-colour  it 
may  be  washed  off,  and  the  engraving  restored  to  its  pristine 
condition,  or  nearly  so,  by  being  sponged  with  water,  it  will  be  a 
very  easy  matter  for  a  photographer  to  make  a  facsimile  of  the 
engraving  and  effect  his  stopping-out  operations  upon  it,  leaving  the 
'  original  quite  intact. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  BELGIUM. 

[From  Oir  Special  Correspondent.] 

The  Production  of  Belgian  Ordnance  Maps  by  Photographic 

Aids. 

L’Institvt  Cartogra pma ve  Militaire,  or  the  Military  Map  Institu¬ 
tion  of  Belgium,  is  situated  a  little  outside  the  City  of  Brussels,  near 
the  Bo  is  de  la  Cambre — an  ornamental,  richly- wooded  park  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  Forest  of  Soignes,  which  forest  stretches  for  about  twelve 
miles  from  Brussels  to  Waterloo.  The  Map  Institution  is  a  section  of 
]JE cole  Militaire;  it  forms  the  fifth  department  under  the  control  of 
the  Minister  of  War  of  Belgium,  and  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
Major  d’Etat-major  Hennequin.  The  department  was  created  with 
several  others  in  the  year  1830.  The  principal  work  of  the  department 
is  to  produce  for  the  army  the  best  military  maps ;  the  public  also  have 
the  benefit  of  the  results.  Before  1860  the  Military  Map  Institution, 
then  known  as  the  Depot  de  la  Guerre,  was  occupied  in  preparing  the 
necessary  documents  and  plans  for  producing  an  accurate  map  of 
Belgium  on  a  large  scale.  The  officers  attached  to  the  establishment  at 
that  time  made  astronomical  and  other  observations  to  secure  the 
i  commencement  of  the  work  upon  a  sound  basis.  Between  1870  and 
1S7'2  the  principal  work  of  the  department  was  the  completion  of  the 
large-scale  maps  G^ofo)-  This  necessitated  the  presence  of  more  officials ; 
consequently  at  this  period  the  department  was  in  its  highest  state  of 
activity. 

From  1872  to  about  1880  most  of  the  staff' ivas  employed  in  re¬ 
producing  the  large-scale  maps  by  photolithography ;  these  consisted  of 
400  sheets  to  make  up  the  whole  map  of  Belgium.  In  the  course  of 
the  same  period  the  engraving  of  the  map  of  Belgium  reduced  to  the 
j  scale  of  iTihsu  had  been  taken  in  hand  and  completed,  and  since  the 
year  1880  the  department  has  been  occupied  in  the  revision  of  its  chief 
work.  A  brigade  of  officials  is  constantly  at  work  surveying;  it  takes 
note  of  any  changes,  sends  the  information  to  the  department,  and 
the  alterations  are  made  in  new  editions  of  the  maps. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  establishment  the  Belgian  artists  became  re¬ 
markably  expert  in  engraving  upon  stone — “so  much  so,”  says  Major 
Hannot  in  his  official  report,  that  “their  specimen  maps  could  so  well 
sustain  comparison  with  the  best  copperplate  engravings,  that  when 
one  of  the  specimens  was  deposited  at  Somerset  House,  in  London,  the 
English  Commissioners,  thinking  it  to  be  an  attempt  to  mystify  them, 
declared,  after  consulting  all  the  lithographers  of  London,  that  the 
specimen  map  could  not  possibly  have  been  produced  by  any  work 
upon  stone.” 

When  it  was  resolved  to  reduce  the  scale  of  the  Belgian  maps  from 
to  tuuoo  a3  being  more  convenient,  photography  attracted  atten¬ 
tion  as  likely  to  be  a  useful  agent  in  the  work.  In  1856  Major  James 
wrote  from  the  Southampton  Ordnance  Survey  Office  to  the  Brussels 
Academy  of  Sciences  : — “  I  have  sent  four  of  my  men  to  Paris  with 
maps  which  are  to  be  placed  on  view  at  the  Universal  Exhibition.  I 
have  utilised  their  stay  in  this  town  by  initiating  them  into  the  art  of 
photography.  I  have  furnished  them  with  the  best  apparatus  I  was 
able  to  obtain,  and  to-day  I  am  in  possession  of  plans  of  reduced 

to  the  scale  of  with  perfect  exactitude.  I  attach  great  import¬ 

ance  to  this,  because  I  have  obtained  the  means  of  making  perfect 
copies,  on  a  reduced  scale,  of  maps  such  as  are  reproduced  by  hand 
labour,  with  the  advantage  that  I  have  a  confidence  in  these  reductions 
which  I  have  not  in  those  done  by  hand.”  I  have  translated  this  letter 
from  the  French,  so  the  wording  may  not  be  exactly  the  same  as  in  the 
English  original. 

About  the  same  time  General  Nerenburger  wrote  to  the  Brussels 
Academy  of  Sciences  that  in  Paris  Messrs.  Bisson  Brothers  were 
trying  experiments  for  him  of  the  same  nature.  He  had  just  received 
a  proof  25  x  20  centimetres  in  size,  reduced  by  photography  from  a  part 
!  of  a  large  map.  It  was  very  sharp,  and  all  the  details  visible  in 
the  map  of  were  visible  also  in  the  reduction.  The  paper,  how¬ 

ever,  instead  of  being  white,  had  a  bad  colour,  and  the  effects  of 
the  spherical  aberration  of  the  lens  were  visible  at  the  margins  of 
the  proof.  “I  am  not  the  less  convinced,”  said  General  Nerenburger, 

|  “of  the  possibility  of  applying  photography  advantageously  to  the  re¬ 
production  of  maps.  For  this  reason  I  have  asked  and  obtained  of  the 
Minister  of  War  authority  to  construct  an  atelier  to  enable  me  to  study 
the  matter  seriously,  and  to  make  experiments,  which  professional 
photographers  will  not  undertake.  Captain  Libois,  who  has  worked 
assiduously  for  one  year  at  this  subject,  will  then  be  able  to  continue 
the  experiments  he  has  begun,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  he  will  finally 
attain  the  object  we  both  have  in  view.”  Not  long  afterwards  photo¬ 
graphy  was  employed  to  reduce  the  entire  map  of  Belgium  from 
the  scale  of  xniiinr  to  that  of 


The  use  of  photography  did  not  stop  here.  Photozincography  was 
employed  to  print  off  maps  of  the  -rahru  scale.  This  necessitated  the 
intermediate  production  by  photography  of  negatives  to  the  scale  of 
Ttniuo)  an^  the  department  is  in  possession  of  a  map  of  the  entire 
country  on  this  large  scale.  The  maps  to  the  %xrbm  scale  are  printed 
from  engraved  plates.  Some  of  the  maps  of  the  Belgian  Government 
are  turned  out  in  colours  by  chromolithography. 

The  head  of  the  photographic  department  at  the  Military  School  at 
Brussels  is  Lieut.  L.  Massaux,  of  the  twelfth  regiment  of  the  line.  He 
is  an  accomplished  photographer  with  great  artistic  taste,  to  judge  by 
his  paintings  in  oil  colours.  He  informs  me  that  of  the  three  methods  of 
producing  maps  on  the  premises— that  is  to  say,  by  impressions  from 
copper,  zinc,  and  stone — the  best  results  are  obtained  by  printing  from 
copper.  The  majority  of  the  maps  are,  however,  for  reasons  of  a 
practical  nature,  printed  from  stone. 

In  the  copperplate  process  the  work  begins  by  the  use  of  the  original 
map  as  turned  out  from  the  hands  of  the  draughtsmen.  This  map  is,  of 
course,  drawn  with  great  care  from  the  original  surveys,  and  is  usually 
five  or  six  months  before  it  is  finished.  It  is  then  enlarged  by  means 
of  the  collodion  process  to  the  scale  of  xtrucir-  Each  map  is  divided  into 
four  parts  in  the  enlarging  process,  and  the  four  negatives  measure 
40  x  50  centimetres  each.  This  is  done  in  a  photographic  studio  by 
means  of  one  of  Dallmeyer’s  rectilinear  lenses,  which  has  an  equivalent 
focus  of  thirty  centimetres,  and  gives  no  distortion  in  the  performance 
of  the  work.  The  camera  is  mounted  upon  a  heavy  four-legged  table, 
which  runs  upon  wheels. 

The  method  of  taking  the  negatives  does  not  differ  from  that  in 
ordinary  use,  but  the  images  have  necessarily  to  be  strongly  intensified 
to  give  dead  whites  and  blacks.  A  trace  of  chlorine  is  added  to  the 
collodion,  and  the  negative  is  fixed  before  any  of  the  fine  lines  are  veiled. 
The  best  method  of  intensifying  among  all  those  tried  at  the  Military 
School  is  the  following  : — A  ten-per-cent,  solution  of  bromide  of  potas¬ 
sium  in  water  is  made,  and  this  is  poured  into  an  equal  quantity  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  bromide  of  copper  being  then 
produced  by  double  decomposition.  The  presence  of  sulphate  of  potas¬ 
sium  in  the  resulting  liquid  is  harmless.  The  negative  is  treated  with 
this  solution  until  it  becomes  white  all  over.  It  is  then  washed,  jmd 
plunged  into  an  eight-  or  ten-per-cent,  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
which  produces  such  a  very  black  image  that  it  is  easier  to  obtain  one 
fit  for  the  engravers  than  to  obtain  one  of  a  feeble  nature  by  this 
method.  The  same  plan  of  intensification  is  used  not  uncommonly  in 
Brussels  by  professional  photographers  when  they  require  deep  blacks 
and  strong  contrasts  in  negatives.  The  operation  may  be  repeated 
several  times  with  the  same  negative  if  desired. 

Four  positives  are  copied  on  paper  from  these  negatives  by  the  ferro- 
prussiate  process.  To  sensitise  the  paper  two  solutions  are  made  as 
follows  : — 

Solution  A. 

Ammonia-citrate  of  iron. . . .  10  to  12  grammes. 

Water .  100  cubic  centimetres. 

Solution  B. 

Ferridcyanide  of  potassium  . 10  to  12  grammes. 

Water .  100  cubic  centimetres. 

These  two  solutions,  slightly  warmed,  are  mixed  in  the  developing 
room,  and  the  resulting  bath  is  protected  from  the  action  of  light.  The 
mixture  is  filtered  into  a  developing  dish,  and  the  paper  sensitised  by 
being  floated  upon  its  surface.  After  flotation  for  one  minute  it  is  raised 
from  the  bath  and  hung  up  to  dry  in  the  dark.  The  usual  time  of  its 
exposure  to  daylight  under  a  negative  is  about  five  minutes.  It  is  fixed 
simply  by  washing  in  water.  Major  Hannot  says  that  this  fixing  pro¬ 
duces  two  opposite  effects,  namely,  that  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
water  removes  the  colour  from  the  whites  does  it  deposit  it  upon  the 
other  portions  of  the  design. 

Major  A.  Hannot  has  sometimes  used  another  process  for  making  the 
proofs  upon  plain  paper.  He  says  that  for  maps  it  is  one  of  the  best, 
and  is  not  generally  known.  The  paper  is  first  salted  in  the  following 
bath : — 

Chloride  of  ammonium  .  2  grammes. 

Citrate  of  soda .  2  ,, 

Water  .  100  cubic  centimetres. 

When  the  paper  is  dry  it  is  sensitised  upon  a  five-per-cent,  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  citric  acid  have  been  added. 
The  paper  is  exposed  to  light  under  a  negative  for  but  a  few  seconds, 
for  to  get  good  results  by  development  no  visible  image  should  be 
brought  out  by  light.  The  development  is  effected  by  plunging  the 


proofs  in  the  following  solution  :  ~ 

Gallic  acid  .  1  gramme. 

Acetate  of  lead  .  £  ,, 

Rain  water,  acidulated  with  three  or  four 

drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid  .  4  litres. 


When  the  image  is  sufficiently  developed  it  is  fixed  at  once  in  a 
thirty-per-cent,  solution  of  thiosulphate  of  soda.  The  print  loses  no 
intensity  in  fixing.  When  these  operations  are  properly  pel-formed  the 
prints,  he  says,  are  of  good  tone  and  need  no  intensification,  all  the 
more  so  because  they  are  required  only  for  the  purpose  of  making 
tracings. 
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The  white  back  of  the  paper  proof  is  then  brushed  over  with  black- 
lead.  The  leaded  side,  freed  from  any  loose  black  dust,  is  then  laid 
upon  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  and  a  draughtsman  following  the  lines  with 
a  hard  point  makes  a  tracing  upon  the  paper  below,  the  under  part  of 
the  positive  being  blackleaded.  This  large  tracing  having  been  per¬ 
fected  lias  to  be  reduced  by  photography  to  the  exact  size  of  the  design 
intended  for  the  copper  plates.  This  is  done  by  the  wet  collodion  pro¬ 
cess,  and  the  exposure  is  made  through  the  glass  instead  of  with  the 
sensitive  film  on  the  side  of  the  glass  nearest  the  lens ;  otherwise  the 
finished  printed  map  would  be  reversed. 

The  reduction  is  effected  by  means  of  apparatus  placed  on  elevated 
ground,  and  beneath  two  wooden  huts  opposite  to  each  other,  the 
camera  being  placed  in  one  hut  and  the  map  to  be  reduced  under  the 
front  of  the  other,  so  that  the  light  falls  strongly  upon  it.  As  the 
map  has  to  be  reduced  to  the  true  scale  all  the  apparatus  is  firmly 
fixed  upon  stands  of  iron,  resting  on  stone  foundations,  and  varieties 
of  substantial  raclcwork  are  provided  to  bring  the  portions  of  the 
apparatus  and  map  into  any  desired  relative  positions.  The  lens  used 
is  one  by  Dallmeyer,  of  the  rectilinear  type,  thirteen  centimetres  in 
diameter  and  ninety  centimetres  in  focus.  Although  I  am  far  from 
being  a  blind  admirer  of  expensive  lenses  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
lieutenant  Massaux  told  me  that  this  lens  had  been  tested  on  the 
premises  against  one  of  French  make,  and  the  inferiority  of 
the  latter  was  visible  even  by  simply  looking  at  the  image  it  threw 
upon  the  ground  glass.  The  English  lens  gives  an  image  sharp 
up  to  the  angles  of  the  plates,  and  in  all  respects  furnishes  a  nega¬ 
tive  true  to  scale.  For  some  of  the  work  at  the  Brussels  Military 
School  a  doublet  by  Ross  is  used;  it  is  of  thirty  centimetres  focus, 
and  three  inches  in  diameter.  After  exposure  the  plates  are  carried 
in  their  slides  down  to  the  main  building  of  the  series  for  develop¬ 
ment. 

As  this  communication  is  already  long  enough  I  shall  postpone  the 
continuation  of  the  description  until  my  next. 


THE  SUN’S  SURFACE. 

Ox  the  evening  of  Monday  preceding  the  opening  of  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  the  Rev.  S.  J.  Ferry,  S.J.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S., 
F.R.M.S.,  director  of  the  Observatory  at  Stonyhurst,  delivered  a 
lecture  in  the  hall  of  the  Church  of  the  G-esu,  Bleury-street,  Montreal, 
on  Our  Present  Knowledge  of  the  Sim's  Surface.  The  chair  was  occupied 
by  his  lordship  Mgr.  Fabre,  and  the  lecturer  was  appropriately 
introduced  by  the  Rev.  Father  Turgeon,  rector  of  St.  Mary’s 
College. 

The  Rev.  Father  Perry,  who  was  received  with  cordial  applause 
by  the  large  audience  present,  began  by  giving  some  general  information 
of  the  sun,  the  spots  on  the  sun,  and  the  magnitude  of  those  spots  from 
the  distance,  including  the  rotation  of  the  sun,  the  gradual  changes 
that  take  place  connected  with  the  development  of  faculee,  the  supposed 
lagging  of  faculte  behind  sun  spots,  the  coloured  vales  on  sun  spots,  the 
moving  bodies  observed  upon  the  solar  surface,  the  connection  between 
ordinary  spots  and  the  fainter  markings  on  the  solar  surface,  &c. 
Speaking  of  the  determinations  of  the  distance  of  the  sun,  he  said  there 
were  three  methods  of  determining  the  distance — first,  the  geometrical 
method,  of  which  the  transit  of  Venus  has  been  the  most  permanent  of 
late  years,  and  coupled  with  the  observation  of  Mars  in  opposition ; 
secondly,  the  gravitational  method,  which  will  probably  later  on  give 
the  very  best  results ;  and,  thirdly,  the  physical  method  by  measuring 
the  velocity  of  light ;  but  they  nearly  all  give  the  same  result,  and 
place  the  distance  of  the  sun  at  about  92,500,000  miles — others  giving 
more  weight  to  the  observations  of  Mars  would  make  it  rather  greater. 
He  (Father  Perry)  then  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  his  method  for 
obtaining  photographs  of  the  sun,  and  went  on  to  speak  of  the 
question  of  the  spot  area,  in  which  he  treated  of  the  times  of 
the  maximums  and  the  maximum  which  we  are  just  passing  through, 
which  was  illustrated  by  a  number  of  drawings  of  the  sun  taken 
during  the  last  four  years,,  and  gave  his  reasons  why  we  should  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  maximum  had  taken  place  in  1882  or  1883,  and  also  what 
constitutes  a  maximum.  Some  of  the  spots  increased  in  magnitude  up 
to  November  of  1882,  and  have  gradually  decreased  ever  since.  The 
.  spot  area,  however,  was  greater  in  1883.  In  1882  there  were  two 
decided  maximums — the  maximum  of  April  and  the  maximum  of 
November  ;  but  in  the  following  year  (18S3)  there  was  a  great  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  large  spots,  which  consequently  made  the  area  more  extensive 
than  in  the  previous  year.  It  certainly  showed  that  enormous  forces 
were  at  work  to  produce  such  a  spot  on  the  sun.  .  The  rev.  gentleman 
also  detailed  his  method  of  measuring  the  spot  area,  and  the  various 
phenomena  to  be  found  in  the  solar  surface,  including  the  movement  of 
spots,  proper  motion  of  spots,  repulsion,  rapid  changes,  the  connection 
of  spots  and  faculse,  and  gave  a  probable  explanation  of  the  blurred 
surface  of  the  sun,  illustrating  his  remarks  by  means  of  diagrams  dis¬ 
played  by  means  of  transparencies.  The  rev.  lecturer  concluded  by 
appropriate  remarks  on  the  joint  cause  of  true  religion  and  true 
science,  as  bringing  the  world  nearer  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
truths  and  works  of  the  Great  Creator, 


BOTTLES  VERSUS  GAS  BAGS. 

My  thoughts  for  some  years  past  having  been  diverted  from  thin 
photographic,  not  till  my  attention  was  directed  to  the  subject  by 
lantern-working  friend  was  I  aware  of  the  discussion  that  has  be' 
going  on  in  the  pages  of  The  British  Journal  oe  Photography  ( 
the  question  of  gas  explosions,  and  the  relative  advantages  of  gas  ha 
versus  bottles  for  the  storage  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  the  greater  ! 
less  'chances  of  explosive  mixtures  being  formed  under  the  respecti 
systems.  As  soon,  however,  as  I  found  war  declared  I  buckled  on  n 
armour,  put  my  steel  pen  in  rest,  and  made  ready  to  enter  the  tie 
with  the  partisan  cry — “  A  bottle  !  a  bottle  !  a  rescue  to  the  bottle  i 
A  cynical  “  bag-man"  insinuated  that  most  men  of  “the  old  schoc 
might  be  depended  on  as  “  champions  of  the  bottle;”  but,  fiercely  i 
futing  the  imputation,  I  requested  him  to  remember  the  questi  | 
was  gas — not  spirit — and  that  the  gas-bottle  pertained  to  men  of  t 
modern  school. 

Having  been  the  first  person  in  this  country  to  introduce  the  gas  bug 
system  for  sale  to  the  lanternists,  as  far  back  as  1800,  whilst  carrying 
business  at  Green-street,  Leicesier-square,  as  a  philosophical  instrumel 
maker — and  in  connection  with  the  long  series  of  critical  articles  cout 
buted  to  Cassell’s  Technical  Educator  and  Popular  Recreator  on  Sour< 
of  Light  and  Magic  Lantern  Construction,  so  favourably  referred  to  i| 
Mr.  S.  Simpson  Tomkins,  at  page  471  in  this  Journal  on  July  25th- 
may  fairly  claim  to  speak  with  some  authority  on  the  subject  in  d| 
pute,  especially  as  every  arrangement  described  in  those  articles  hi 
been  tested  by  me  experimentally,  at  some  considerable  cost  for  c<| 
struction,  my  object  having  been  an  exhaustive  examination  of  i 
reasonable  suggestions  for  making  the  magic  lantern  a  perfect  philo. 
phical  instrument  for  educational  purposes  in  place  of  a  toy.  T| 
most  practical  arrangements  resulting  from  that  investigation  w»j 
exhibited  at  a  lecture  I  gave  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  January  20i 
1SG9,  including  the  condensed  gas-bottle  system. 

But  here,  to  forestal  any  protest  against  my  attempting  to  claim  t 
much,  I  will  give  the  history  of  the  introduction  of  the  condensed  ; 
bottle.  A  Frenchman— one  Professor  Thorillier — invented  an  arrand 
ment  for  the  solidification  of  carbonic  acid  gas  for  its  exhibition,  not  oi  l 
in  a  snowlike  form  of  falling  flakes,  but  as  a  solid  cake  like  ice.  The  lal 
Professor  Adams— well  known  as  a  science  lecturer  at  the  old  Birkbej 
Institution  and  at  provincial  institutions,  and  as  a  popular  Easterti 
lecturer  on  astronomy  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  illustrated  by  mechanic! 
lantern  diagrams  (the  originals  of  those  sold  by  opticians  at  the  prese] 
day) — was  in  the  habit  of  showing  the  condensation  of  carbonic  ad 
gas,  not  only  at  his  own  lectures,  but  at  those  of  other  professors  ! 
chemistry  both  in  London  and  the  provinces,  for  the  reason  that  t! 
special  apparatus  required  was  not  only  costly  but  required  considerall 
experience  in  its  manipulation  to  render  it  free  from  danger.  Tli 
carbonic  acid  gas  apparatus  led  Professor  Adams  to  employ  it  for  t 
condensation  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  he  required  for  his  lantel 
illustrations  in  his  provincial  lectures.  When  advancing  age  indue 
Professor  Adams  to  sell  off,  at  Stevens’s  auction  rooms,  his  splenoj 
collection  of  apparatus — all  exquisitely  packed  in  cases,  methodical 
arranged  for  travelling — I  saw  a  collection  of  iron  bottles,  large  a 
small,  for  the  storage  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  compressed  conditici 
but  minus  the  necessary  condensing  apparatus.  On  inquiry  I  fou 
that  this  essential  part  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Orchard,  who  h 
managed  Professor  Adams’s  bottles  for  some  years. 

During  that  sale  I  arranged  with  young  Mr.  Orchard  for  the  sup} 
of  condensed  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  iron  bottles  with  properly-ccj 
structed  valves,  of  the  respective  capacities  of  seven  and  a-half  a 
fifteen  cubic  feet.  Immediately  after  I  issued  a  prospectus  to  lecture 
and  lanternists  advocating  the  employment  of  the  condensed  gas  syste 
on  the  grounds  of  great  portability,  non- deterioration  of  the  gases,  aj  ■ 
entire  freedom  from  danger  in  any  form,  my  authority  for  such  sta 
ment  being  founded  on  Professor  Adams’s  long  personal  experience  w 
this  form  of  apparatus  during  a  professional  life  constantly  occup  . 
with  lecture  demonstrations.  All  credit  for  the  application  of  the  c 
densed  gas  system  to  the  oxyhydrogen  apparatus  is,  therefore,  due) , 
the  late  Professor  Adams. 

From  1844,  when  I  formed  a  Students’  Practical  Chemistry  Soci< 
(which  included  several  members  who  have  since  made  a  name  in  1 1 
world  of  science),  I  have  had  practical  experience  with  the  generat 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  and  the  lime-light  apparatus ;  but  from  18. 
when  I  adopted  the  lantern  as  the  regular  method  of  illustrating 
lectures  and  demonstrations  on  the  microscope  and  natural  histo 
given  in  connection  with  St.  George’s  School  of  Medicine,  I  have  m;  s 
the  improvement  of  the  oxyhydrogen  apparatus  a  special  study ;  ai , 
having  employed  water-pressure  gas-holders,  weighted  gasometers,  J 
Woodward’s  mixed  gas  apparatus,  gas-bags  with  all  forms  of  pressu- 
boards,  I  unhesitatingly  say  that,  after  considerable  experience  with  o  • 
densed  gas-bottles  from  1865, 1  never  again  would  employ  any  other  fo  i 
of  apparatus  but  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  My  reasons  for  coming  to  t  i 
conclusion  cover  the  whole  field  of  constructive  and  manipulate 
details  connected  with  lime-light  apparatus.  These  may  be  brougj 
into  a  kind  of  debtor  and  creditor  account,  well  worth  the  trouble  t 
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tting  up  ”  ou  which  side  a  balance  stands  in  favour.  The  items  we 
3  to  consider  are — 

The  apparatus  required  for  making  oxygen — its  cost  and  dangers. 

„  ,,  „  „  hydrogen  „ 

,,  „  ,,  storing  the  gases  ,,  ,, 

„  ,,  ,,  producing  the  light  ,,  „ 

,  Carriage  of  apparatus  .  ,,  ,, 

:  Erecting,  removing,  and  guarding — its  time  and  danger. 

E  fi  of  these  items  shall  receive  careful  and  unbiassed  consideration  in 
f i  re  articles.  Samuel  Highley,  F.C.S.,  &c. 


d  THE 


TREATMENT  OF  HUSNIK’S  PHOTOLITHO¬ 
GRAPHIC  TRANSFER  PAPER  * 


second  bottle,  which  is  intended  to  contain  the  solution  in  use, 
Id  only  hold  about  two  or  two  and  a-half  litres.  It  is  made  three- 
■ters  full  from  the  store-bottle,  and  the  other  quarter  is  filled  up 
wli  plain  alcohol.  If,  through  long  use,  there  should  be  but  little  of 
til  bath  remaining  in  the  bottle,  then  take  three  volumes  from  the 
at }  bottle,  add  one  volume  of  alcohol,  and  fill  up  the  small  bottle 
Jn  with  that. 

'  i  using  them  never  pour  more  than  about  two-thirds  of  the  fluid 
c<  ained  in  the  small  bottle  into  the  metal  bath;  in  that  way  one  will 
b  javed  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  the  shape  of  filtration,  as  the  dust 
ail  other  impurities  which  are  taken  up  in  the  course  of  time  from  the 
vs  el  itself,  or  from  the  paper  floated  in  it,  will,  when  the  solution  is 
piled  back  into  the  bottle,  settle  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  may  be 
k. ;  back  by  careful  pouring. 

:ter  the  bath  has  been  poured  into  the  metal  dish  lay  a  sheet  of 
pi  olithographic  paper,  back  downwards,  upon  the  fluid,  aud  with  the 
tlj  ibs  press  down  two  corners  of  one  side  of  the  sheet  to  the  bottom 
ot'ie  dish;  with  the  fingers  raise  alternately  the  one  side  and  the 
ot  r  of  the  dish  so  that  the  fluid  may  run  over  the  upper  surface  of 
thpaper.  By  frequently  moving  the  dish  up  and  down  the  whole  of 
thpaper  is  covered  by  the  solution  without  its  being  necessary  to  fix  it 
evpt  at  the  corners.  Now,  this  is  of  importance,  as  any  contact  with 
tf  hand  or  with  any  solid  object  injures  the  upper  surface  (which  is 
sc  die  in  water)  of  the  prepared  paper,  so  that  at  the  subsequent 
dfjlopment  the  parts  of  the  picture  that  had  been  touched  would 
Kiiin  black.  When  the  paper  has  been  in  the  bath  for  about  half-a- 
mjite  take  it  by  the  two  corners,  lift  it  out  quickly,  let  it  drip,  and 
th!  hang  it  up  by  pins  to  a  cord  or  rod  to  dry  in  a  dark  place. 

one  has  to  sensitise  a  double  sheet,  and  the  metal  bath  is  not  so 
lap  as  the  paper,  first  treat  half  of  the  paper  as  described  above; 
tb|  get  some  one  to  hold  up  the  half  already  sensitised  while  you 
selitise  the  second  half.  Should  one,  however,  not  have  an  assistant 
at  and  to  liol  L  the  paper  then  proceed  as  usual  to  sensitise  the  first 
hi  of  the  double  sheet ;  but,  instead  of  taking  it  out  at  the  end  of 
hfja-minute,  let  it  lie  a  couple  of  minutes,  so  that  it  may  not  after- 
w  Is  be  able  to  absorb  any  more  solution.  Then  raise  the  paper 
qakly  forward  in  a  sloping  direction,  so  that  the  part  which  is  still 
di'may  be  drawn  through  the  solution  and  completely  wetted.  Hold 
thpaper  perpendicularly,  so  that  the  fluid  may  run  down  from  the 
u]jii-  perfectly-saturated  portions  of  the  paper,  and  keep  the  lower 
lo  er  moist,  as  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  it  is  possible  to  moisten  the 
uijjr  part  equally.  In  this  manner,  also,  one  is  saved  having  to  handle 
lab  dishes,  which  also  require  much  more  solution. 

The  Drying  of  the  Sensitised  Paper. 

>  far  everything  may  be  done  in  the  light,  because  light  has  very 
lit  i  effect  upon  the  wet  salts  of  chromium,  and  because  the  bath  is 
cp  e  neutralised  by  ammonia.  But  the  paper  must  be  dried  in  the 
di|:,  and  when  dry  it  must  be  perfectly  protected  from  light.  The 
di  ng  itself  should  not  take  place  at  a  higher  temperature  than  22°  R. 
Eti  a  temperature  of  25°  R.  may  melt  the  upper  and  under  gelatine 
fi-3  of  the  paper  together,  and  make  the  whole  useless.  In  order  to 
k  i  whether  the  transfer  paper  has  become  spoilt — either  by  lying  too 
k  in  a  damp  place,  by  the  action  of  hurtful  vapours,  or  by  light 
n  hing  the  sensitised  sheet — all  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  take  a  tiny 
si )  of  the  suspected  paper,  blacken  it  with  the  colour  usually  em- 
V  ed,  and  iu  a  few  minutes  lay  it  in  cold  water.  If  at  the  end  of 
t  -an  hour  the  colour  can  without  difficulty  be  removed  with  a  sponge 
t  i  the  paper  is  still  fit  for  use.  As  in  summer  sensitive  paper  will 
o  r  keep  about  a  couple  of  days,  it  is  very  handy  to  be  able  to  apply 
t  test  to  see  whether  it  is  still  in  working  condition.  It  is  advisable 
Veep  the  well-dried  paper  in  a  tin  case  in  a  cool  place,  when  it  may 
h  :ept  even  for  three  or  four  days ;  and  its  keeping  qualities  may  be 
8‘  further  increased  by  putting  some  carbonate  of  ammonia  into  the 
t  case. 

The  Exposure,  or  the  Printing. 

1  one  have  a  good  negative,  in  which  all  the  lines  and  dots  are 
t  isparent  and  all  the  whites  opaque,  he  may  feel  sure  of  getting 
'i  d  results.  But  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  there  should  not  be  too 
S  it  a  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  drying-room  and  of 
*  Continued  from  page  90. 


the  printing  place,  whether  the  latter  be  in  the  open  air  or  under 
cover.  If  it  be  cold  and  damp  outside,  then  the  paper  or  other  backing 
of  the  printing-frame  will  also  be  damp;  and  when  the  -well-dried 
sensitised  paper  is  placed  in  the  frame  it  will  communicate  its  damp¬ 
ness  to  the  latter,  which  will,  consequently,  become  crumpled.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  slightest  creasing  of  the  paper  will 
cause  some  lines  to  run  into  each  other,  thus  effecting  a  loss  of  sharp¬ 
ness.  The  paper  should,  therefore,  be  kept  for  at  least  an  hour  in  the 
place  where  the  printing  is  done  before  it  is  put  into  the  frame.  The 
paper,  which  has  become  somewhat  damp,  is  then  burnished,  in  order 
that  its  upper  surface  may  become  perfectly  flat  and  smooth,  after 
which  it  is  placed  under  the  negative,  and  a  much  greater  pressure  may 
be  put  upon  it  than  is  done  in  printing  photographs  in  the  usual  way. 

The  burnishing  of  the  paper  before  printing  must  be  done  with  the 
greatest  precision,  as  the  flatter  the  surface  is  the  sharper  the  image, 
the  finer  the  lines,  and  the  opener  the  shadows  will  be  ;  yet  the  bur¬ 
nishing  should  not  be  continued  after  the  paper  begins  to  become  trans¬ 
parent,  because  then  the  chromate  will  be  decomposed  by  the  pressure 
alone  just  as  if  light  had  reached  it,  and  will  give  rise  to  spots  on  the 
picture.  Also,  even  if  it  did  not  prevent  the  picture  from  developing 
properly,  a  paper  over-burnished  until  it  began  to  become  transparent 
would  be  useless,  because  it  would  not  transfer  properly,  as  it  would 
not  adhere  to  the  zinc.  The  length  of  the  exposure  depends,  of 
course,  principally  upon  the  state  of  the  light,  but  also  partly  upon 
the  clearness  of  the  lines  in  the  negative.  In  the  strongest  summer 
sunlight  with  a  good  negative  an  exposure  of  a  minute  or  even  less 
may  do  ;  in  weaker  sunshine  three  to  six  minutes;  and  in  winter  sun¬ 
shine  about  ten  minutes.  In  the  shade  in  the  best  light  one  will 
require  from  a-quarter  of  an  hour  to  an  hour,  and  in  winter  two  hours, 
or  in  bad  light  longer.  In  printing  it  is  of  great  importance  to  have  a 
Vogel’s  thermometer,  furnished  with  a  strip  of  the  same  paper  as  you 
have  under  the  negative.  One  usually  prints  until  No.  8  becomes 
slightly  visible.  Fogged  negatives  require  longer  to  print — sometimes 
twice  as  long.  The  printing-frame  should  not  be  opened  to  see  how 
the  printing  is  progressing,  as  the  paper  will  be  more  or  less  expanded 
by  the  moisture  contained  in  the  atmosphere,  and  will  never  be  laid  - 
down  again  to  a  hair  on  exactly  the  same  line  and  dot ;  and  this  dis¬ 
placement  causes  want  of  sharpness,  broadens  the  lines,  and  makes 
the  dense  shadows  run  together.  On  this  account  a  photometer  is 
absolutely  indispensable  ;  indeed,  one  should  have  at  least  three  to 
five  photometers,  as  they  often  require  adjustment,  and  the  more  work 
there  is  to  do  the  more  negatives  there  will  have  to  be  exposed  to  the 
light  that  do  not  print  alike. 

In  preparing  the  negative  plate  glass  only  should  be  used,  as  the 
slightest  inequality  in  the  glass  gives  rise  to  an  inequality  in  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  paper  upon  the  negative,  and  may  cause  the  lines  under  it 
to  appear  either  broadened  out  or  contracted.  The  same  effect  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  slightest  grain  of  sand  or  of  dust  blown  between  the 
negative  and  the  paper.  On  a  fully- exposed  print  all  (even  the  finest 
dots)  must  be  visible,  though  in  the  latter  case  they  need  be  but 
slightly  so.  A  print  should  never  be  left  undeveloped  until  day  on 
account  of  the  continuating  action  of  the  light  going  on  in  the  dark 
and  widening  the  lines.  Each  print  must,  therefore,  be  blackened  at 
once  with  the  transfer  colour  and  laid  in  water,  where  it  may  be  left 
for  a  whole  day,  if  so  desired,  without  the  development  suffering. 
—Notizcn.  (To  be  concluded. )  J.  Husnik. 


WHERE  TO  GO  WITH  THE  CAMERA. 


[It  is  hoped  that  this  series  of  articles  will  he  continued  at  regular  and  frequent  in¬ 
tervals  during  the  vacation  months,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  contributions  to 
the  series  from  any  friends  able  to  treat  of  new  and  interesting  ground.] 

LANGHOLM  AND  ITS  VICINITY. 

As  this  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  the  amateur  photographer  is 
as  keen  as  any  August  sportsman  on  the  moors  to  make  a  good  bag, 
I  take  the  opportunity  of  giving  a  few  hurried  notes  of  a  recent  visit  I 
paid  to  the  seat  of  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle,  at  Craigcleugh,  Langholm,  N.B. 

This  very  beautiful  residence  is  embosomed  in  a  wild  cincture  of 
hills,  from  the  summit  of  which  the  most  enchanting  views  may  be 
obtained,  the  purple  heather  and  undulating  soil  suggesting  to  tbe 
mind  of  the  artist  splendid  visions  of  academy  honours  and  distinction. 
Here  I  found  my  host  “at  home,”  and  ready  to  accompany  me  on  the 
following  day  to  “fresh  fields  of  (camera)  glory  and  pastures  new.” 

Punctually  at  10.30  a.m.  we  started,  with  our  slides  charged  for  a 
few  exposures  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Esk.  The  morning  was 
phenomenally  clear  and  brilliant ;  not  a  cloud  to  be  seen  anywhere, 
and  the  light  of  that  tone  which  always  sends  a  thrill  of  joy  through 
an  artist’s  soul. .  It  was  simply  perfect. 

We  soon  found  ourselves  on  the  banks  of  a  very  fine  reach  of  water, 
arched  in  the  centre  by  a  most  -picturesque  bridge.  Here  we  exposed 
our  first  plate  under  the  most  favourable  conditions.  The  rocks  in  the 
foreground,  water  in  the  middle  distance,  and  well-lighted  foliage  in 
the  extreme  distance  gave  a  very  line  effect  of  light  and  shade  to  the 
view.  We  exposed  a  few  more  plates  from  the  other  side  of  the 
bridge,  which  was,  if  possible,  more  picturesque  than  the  side  we  first 
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selected.  Had  our  supply  of  plates  been  equal  to  the  demand  of  the 
beautiful  “bits”  of  landscape  and  riverscape  on  all  sides  of  us  we 
might  easily  have  taken  home  with  us  a  large  “  bag  ;”  as  it  was,  we 
had  to  content  ourselves  with  only  four  whole-plate  views. 

We  were  amply  rewarded  for  our  exertions  (as  the  sun  was  oppressively 
hot)  when  under  the  fascinating  labours  of  the  developing-chamber — 
not  dark  room.  I  wish  this  to  be  carefully  noticed,  for  Mr.  Pringle  has 
no  dark  room.  It  is  a  model  of  lightness  and  brightness — every  article 
of  chemical  plant  being  quite  visible — and  soothin' /  to  the  eye.  Here  a 
pane  of  green  glass,  there  yellow,  elsewhere  orange,  and  last,  not  least 
in  the  enthusiastic  laird  of  Craigcleugh’s  mind,  ruby.  Anybody  once 
inside  that  sanctum  sanctorum  would  have  solved  at  once  and  for  ever 
the  vexed  question  as  to  how  most  successfully  to  solve  the  problem  of 
obtaining  “the  minimum  of  actinity  with  the  maximum  of  luminosity.” 
Our  plates,  by-the-bye,  were  not  up  to  our  ideal  of  either  exposure  or 
development.  Verbum  sat  sapient i. 

Next  day  we  early  filled  our  slides  and  started  for  another  excursion. 
We  had  to  wipe  off  our  photographic  war  paint  and  attend  a  wedding 
ceremony — a  Scotch  wedding.  Well,  I  will  not  venture  to  describe 
this  function,  as  it  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  all  Anglican  prejudices  on 
the  subject,  the  ceremony  taking  place  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  guests 
being  regaled  with  tea  and  cake.  Two  quick  “shots”  were  taken  of 
the  bridal  party,  which  pictures  will  not  get  the  medal. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  en  route  to  the  hamlet  where  the  wedding 
ceremony  took  place  we  exposed  a  few  plates  on  some  very  beautiful 
peeps  of  the  river  Esk — .views  which,  I  am  told,  received  the  highest 
eulogy  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Kuskin.  He  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
there  was  no  scenery  more  striking  and  picturesque  in  the  whole  of 
Scotland. 

We  returned  home  late — I  mean  early — after  a  ball  given  at  the 
bride’s  residence,  and  made  early  next  morning  further  preparations  for 
a  third  and  last  effort  to  win  the  Parent  Society’s  medal  for  landscape 
work.  We  went  over  the  same  ground  until  we  got  nearly  as  far  as  the 
Parish  Church  of  Canobie,  and  diverged  thence  to  the  left  until  we 
came  to  a  bridge  which  spanned  an  insignificant-looking  rivulet  near 
the  high  road.  This  was  a  gem,  and  no  mistake  about  it.  I  have 
never  seen  anything  more  truly  artistic  and  beautiful.  Long  tradings 
of  ivy  hung  down  in  graceful  festoons  along  the  arches  of  the  bridge  ; 
ferns  of  a  delicate  species  clung  to  its  sides  in  wanton  proportion ;  and 
all  kinds  of  wild  plants  clung  to  its  buttresses  in  matchless  confusion. 
The  lichen  was  there  in  all  its  grey  splendour,  and  the  foliage  of 
the  overhanging  trees  gave  shelter  and  balance  to  the  whole  picture, 
the  little  pebbles  in  the  foreground  giving  the  finishing  stroke  to 
as  charming  and  fascinating  a  bit  of  scenery  as  ever  delighted  the 
human  eye.  We  exposed  two  plates  with  long  exposures,  and  hastened 
to  the  end  of  our  drive — Pentone.  Here  we  were  to  have  a  picnic  aud 
were  the  avant-coureur  of  our  party.  It  was  a  Scotch  picnic — tea  aud 
cakes  again. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  guests  to  partake  of  this  very  innocent 
refreshment  we  set  up  our  cameras  and  exposed  a  few  plates  on  the 
surrounding  wild  rock  scenery.  This  place  it  is  hard  to  describe.  It  is 
the  rendezvous  for  all  enthusiastic  sight-seers.  Travellers  flock,  I  was 
told,  from  all  parts  of  England  to  gaze  on  these  rocks.  Many  of  them 
are  of  the  most  weird  and  startling  proportions — a  kind  of  miniature 
Giants’  Causeway  in  a  rustic  glen.  No  words  of  mine  could  possibly 
describe  the  beauty  of  the  environment  of  this  place ;  it  must  be  seen 
to  be  realised. 

This  ended  our  day’s  work,  and  my  jottings  are  now  at  an  end. 
Moral :  Let  the  reader  go  and  make  his  headquarters  at  Langholm, 
N.B.,  and  if  he  be  not  satisfied  with  the  scenery  on  all  sides  of  him  I 
think  he  must  be  indeed  hard  to  please.  If  it  should  be  his  good 
fortune  to  find  the  laird  of  Craigcleugh  at  home,  and  have  the  honour 
of  the  entree  under  his  hospitable  roof,  the  photographic  tourist  will  be 
a  fortunate  traveller.  It  is  a  liberal  education  to  see  all  his  works  of 
photographic  art  hanging  on  his  walls,  and  one  day  in  his  company 
will  do  more  to  enlighten  the  tourist  in  the  mysteries  of  the  “black” — 
I  mean  the  brilliant — art  of  photography  than  all  the  primers  recently 
published  put  together.  H.  Victor  Macdona,  M.A. 

- — - - - - - - - 


in  a  studio  attached  to  the  Villa  Liegnitz,  at  Pols  lam.  Prime  \Jfla 
and  the  heir  apparent  of  Saxe-Meiningen  are  also  said  to  be  aifceu 
of  the  modern  “  black  art.”  The  members  of  the  house  of  Hoheifller 
are  all  obliged  to  learn  some  trade  or  profession,  and  perhaps  Lle( 
these  three  princes  have  selected  photography  as  the  optional  hi  ifl, 
industry. 

In  the  Bulletin  de  la  Sociitt  Fran<;aise  dr  Photographic  My 
makes  some  remarks  on  the  grease  contained  in  many  kinds  iLx 
tine,  which  prevent  it  from  adhering  to  the  glass,  and  causes 
and  Haws  in  the  picture,  owing  to  inequality  of  development  fijith 
inequality  of  the  composition  of  the  gelatine.  To  remedy  th  stat 
of  matters  he  recommends  the  employment  of  those  substance: fw 
dissolve  grease  but  not  gelatine,  such  as  ether,  sulphuretted  [bon 
and,  above  all,  benzole.  The  sheet  of  gelatine  to  be  dealt  r.h  1 
simply  laid  fora  coupffc  of  minutes  in  good  benzole,  the  adhere  bolu 
tion  is  then  shaken  off  it,  and  it  is  rinsed  in  alcohol.  Good  izm 
may  also  be  substituted  for  the  benzole. 

Dr.  Kayser,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Association  for  the  ( tiva 
tion  of  Photography,  has  sent  to  the  Mittheilungen  a  photogra  ot  j 
flash  of  lightning  taken  on  the  16th  July.  In  the  print  it  app<.  ;(it| 
be  about  two  m.m.  in  width,  and  was  distinctly  divided  into  t\  bvi 
black  band,  while  in  the  negative  the  flash  appeared  to  be  divic  ibp 
four  parts.  The  broadest  consisted  of  very  narrow,  clear,  an  dad 
scaly-like  marks  pflaced  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  th  ladi 
From  the  principal  ray  of  the  flash  smaller  rays  of  lightning  hi  flier 
off  on  all  sides  and  became  lost  in  the  air. 

The  Archie  says  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  said  to  be  both  an  ext  uly 
powerful  antiseptic  and  a  remedy  for  diphtheria. 

The  Upper  Austrian  Industrial  Association  lias  opened  a  per  nen 
industrial  museum  at  Linz,  to  which  photographs  aud  photo  ipbi< 
apparatus  are  admissible. 

M.  Philippe’s  aniline  printing  process  consists  of  floating  albui  ii-e- 
or  gelatinised  paper  upon  a  bath  of  bichromate  of  copper  and  ai  ioni; 
(ten  to  fifteen  per  cent.),  drying  it,  aud  exposing  it  under  a  nc  tire 
When  a  powerful  picture  has  been  produced  it  is  laid  in  a  one-picent. 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  until  the  whites  are  quite  clea  Itu 
then  allowed  to  drip,  after  which  it  is  placed  in  a  very  acid  flint 
bath,  consisting  of — 

Water .  100  p>arts| 

Oxalic  acid .  10  ,,  I 

Aniline  .  1  part. 1 

In  a  very  short  time  the  dye  becomes  fixed  upon  the  parts  wl  i  tin 
light  had  reached,  aud  the  picture  becomes  powerful  and  assies  ; 
tone  very  similar  to  that  of  silver  prints. 

The  Archie  repeats  the  following  hints  for  the  treatment  of  li«, pjaus 
pictures  upon  cyanotype  paper  (dark  lines  on  a  white  ground)  trinr 
warm  weather  :  — Keep  the  prussiate  of  potassium  bath  very  we  ,  anc 
keep  adding  water  very  frequently  to  make  up)  for  the  loss  by  eJpora 
tion.  The  acid  bath  should  not  be  too  strong,  otherwise  it  dissoes th 
size  in  the  paper,  and  it  must  also  be  diluted  with  water  from  toe  t 
time.  By  exposing  the  paper  much  longer  the  developme  ma; 
be  undertaken  with  a  solution  of  two  grammes  of  gallic  acid  in  "i  litr 
of  water,  instead  of  with  prussiate  of  potash,  but  the  salt  must  j  com 
pfletely  reduced  by  the  exposure. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  Frankfort-on-Maine  intends  Ihav 
a  general  photographic  exhibition  in  the  course  of  this  month. 

One  North  American  gelatine  plate  manufactory  has  offered  foi  frizes 
amounting  in  all  to  600  dollars,  for  the  best  character  portrai  itakei 
on  its  plates;  and  another  manufactory  offers  four  prizes,  amovin';  t 
500  dollars,  under  similar  conditions — so  that,  on  the  whole,  cl  1-plat 
manufactories  seem  to  be  in  a  very  thriving  state  in  Americ  Th 
manufacturer  of  the  raw  material  does  not,  however,  seem  be  si 
fortunate  in  Germany  ;  for,  according  to  the  Archie,  a  man  wl  set  ui 
a  gelatine  factory  at  Gera  was  literally  driven  out  of  the  pi: :  Hi 
then  bought  an  old  factory  at  Weida  and  resumed  busines  liere 
but  there  also  police  and  community  joined  to  interdict  the  i  pufac 
ture,  and  a  third  start  made  at  Greiz  met  with  no  better  succe 


FOREIGN  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Photograph  op  a  Flying  Bullet.— Some  Distinguished  Amateurs. 
— How  to  Free  Gelatine  from  Grease. — Photograph  of  a  Flash 
of  Lightning. — Hyposulphite  of  Soda  as  an  Antiseptic. — A 
Permanent  Industrial  Exhibition.  —  M.  Philippe’s  Aniline 
Photographic  Printing  Process.— On  the  Summer  Treatment 
of  Lichtdruck  Prints. — Gelatine  and  Gelatine  Dry-Plate 
Manufactories. — Dr.  Elsner’s  Photomicrographic  Atlas. 
According  to  the  Mittheilungen,  Professor  Mach,  of  Prague,  has  photo¬ 
graphed  a  whizzing  bullet  which  was  shot  off  in  a  dark  room  in  front  of 
a  camera  containing  a  sensitive  gelatine  plate.  The  very  firing  off  of 
the  bullet  itself  caused  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar,  which  was 
connected  with  it,  and  which  furnished  the  necessary  light. 

The  Potsdam  Zeitung  says  that  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  is  an  accom¬ 
plished  landscape  photographer,  and  carries  out  the  necessary  processes 


Dr.  F.  Eisner  has  just  published  the  first  number  of  a  mi  ,3Copi< 
atlas  intended  for  the  use  of  health  officers,  apothecaries,  druggk  and 
persons  who  are  interested  in  the  prevention  of  the  adulteniou  o) 
food  stuffs.  The  illustrations  are  reproductions  in  lichtdruck  (  Micro¬ 
scopic  preparations  -which  are  photographed  direct.  The  who  thing 
being  done  by  photogrophic  processes,  no  allowance  has  to  be  me  for 
the  working  of  the  imagination  of  the  engraver,  which  so  often  b  utities 
but  at  the  same  time  falsifies  and  renders  untrustworthy  tl 
reproductions  of  microscopic  slides.  As  at  present  projected  th 
taking  will  consist  of  three  series — first,  food  stuffs  ;  second 
fabrics  ;  and,  third,  fresh  water  animalculse,  to  which  a  fourth,  1  steria, 
may  be  added  if  the  work  meets  with  sufficient  acceptance.  e  hrst 
number  contains  fifteen  figures  of  microscopic  preparations 
to  coffee  and  twelve  to  tea;  No.  2  thirteen  figures  of  cacao 
adulterations ;  and  sixteen  of  cinnamon  and  its  adulterations, 
an  accompanying  explanatory  text.  The  microphotographs  f 
the  establishment  of  Otto  Wigand,  of  Zeitz, 
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jUrttings  of  tomtits. 

meetings  of  societies  for  next  week. 

leeting 


to  er  16 

17 

18 


Name  of  Society. 

Bolton  Club . 

Photographic  Club 
London  and  Provincial 


Place  of  Meeting. 


The  Studio,  Chancery -lane. 
Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street. 
Masons’  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 


.  L\  jn  and  provincial  photographic  association. 

meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  4th  instant,  the  chair  was 
d  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton. 

VI  A.  Cowan  said  that  a  good  deal  had  been  spoken  lately  of  a 
,d  ation  of  the  alkaline  developer  introduced  by  Mr.  Monro,  of  the 
dl  States,  which  variation  consisted  in  the  use  of  the  mixed  alkalies 
,L  and  soda,  instead  of  ammonia)  with  pyro.  and  sulphite  of  soda, 
uti  -estraining  bromide.  He  (Mr.  Cowan),  in  order  to  make  comparative 
pejrents  for  testing  its  characteristics,  had  used  six  developers 


No.  1. 

Pyro . ; .  1  grain. 

Liquor  ammonia  .  24  minims. 

Bromide  of  potassium  .  14  grain. 

pater  .  1  ounce. 

i  is  light  be  considered  as  the  normal  developer  with  which  the  others 
•erj  wnpared. 

No.  2. 

Jyro .  2  grains. 

Carbonate  of  potash .  124  >, 

Carbonate  of  soda .  121  ,, 

Sulphite  of  soda . 121  ,, 

Water  .  1-  ounce. 

No.  3. 

ilcei'o.  2,  but  with  the  addition  of  half-a-grain  of  bromide  to  the  ounce 

f  d'bloper. 

No.  4. 

3yro .  2  grains. 

parbonate  of  potash .  25  , , 

•Sulphite  of  soda .  124  >s 

Water  .  1  ounce. 

No.  5. 

3yro .  2  grains. 

Carbonate  of  potash .  124  >> 

Carbonate  of  ammonia .  124  » 

■Sulphite  of  soda . 124  ,, 

Water  . 1  ounce. 

No.  6. 

,ikij7o.  5,  but  with  the  addition  of  one-quarter  of  a  grain  of  bromide  of 

tajum. 

Tl  same  subject  had  been  exposed  on  several  plates  for  a  like  time, 
iidlen  treated  with  the  above  developers.  These  plates  were  handed 
mi!  and  Mr.  Cowan  summed  up  the  results  as  follows : — There  was  in 
i  (je  more  detail  than  with  the  normal  pyro.  and  ammonia  developer. 

■i  (  case— that  with  the  mixed  carbonates  of  potash  and  ammonia — 
envas,  however,  a  more  vigorous  image;  but  the  use  of  potash  and 
faith  him  caused  a  disagreeable  yellow  colour.  This  result  was  diffe- 
sntj'om  that  obtained  by  Mr.  Ashman  ;  possibly  the  make  of  the  plate 
adjimething  to  do  with  it.  Those  he  employed  were  made  by  the 
uilj;  process,  and  contained  but  very  little  iodide.  A  point  to  remark 
is  iat  the  carbonate  of  potash  and  soda  developer  not  only  did  not 
3  the  addition  of  a  restraining  bromide,  but  would  not  stand  it 
the  exposure  were  enormously  prolonged.  No.  3  solution  had 
i  to  act,  and  when  the  amount  of  bromide  solution  was  reduced  to 
nth  of  a  grain  the  action  was  very  slow,  and  the  picture  appeared 
'ic  exposed.  When  No.  0  was  employed,  which  contained  only  one- 
[uasr  of  a  grain  of  bromide  to  the  ounce,  there  was  no  ima^e  after  an 
ifltj'sion  of  ten  minutes.  He  thought  that  the  developer,  with  the  addi- 
ionf  the  small  quantity  of  bromide,  would  be  useful  for  negatives  that 
i'id  jen  over-exposed. 

1  Chairman  had  experimented  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  carbonate 
1  ash,  and  like  Mr.  Cowan  had  found  the  yellow  colour  that  ensued  un- 
vcjible.  He  had  also  found  that  a  moderate  addition  of  bromide  when 
4:  these  alkalies  instead  of  ammonia  prevented  the  image  from 

imping. 

Dl  A.  Haddon  said  that  the  yellow  colour  resulting  from  the  use 
,1a  could  be  temporarily  removed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  but  that 
timed  as  soon  as  the  acid  was  well  washed  out. 

I  W.  E.  Debenham  inquired  whether  in  the  use  of  the  soda  or  potash 
temper  with  bromide,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Cowan,  the  latent  image 
v&  fleeted ;  or  whether  if  a  plate  upon  treatment  with  it  were  found  to  be 
asliciently  exposed  for  that  mixture  it  could  be  washed  off  and  the 
ie’npment  continued  with  a  less-restrained  or  with  the  ordinary  de- 
■  ell sr.  If  the  latter  were  the  case  the  development  not  only  of  a  plate 
mjn  to  be  over-exposed,  but  of  one  which  was  thought  to  be  so  and  was 
"jlity  not  so,  could  be  successfully  carried  on. 

1.  Cowan  replied  that  the  latent  image  did  not  appear  to  be  affected, 
'"Hat  the  development  could  be  carried  on  in  the  manner  mentioned. 

J  •  Debenham,  referring  to  the  comparison  between  the  normally- 
le  oped  plate  and  that  which  appeared  more  vigorous,  said  that  the 
io  ally. developed  one  looked  to  be  over-exposed,  and  if  it  had  had  a 
5oi  what  shorter  exposure  than  the  other  the  image  might  have  come  out 
ivi  equal  vigour. 


Mr.  J.  Barker,  adverting  to  the  use  of  sulphite  of  soda  in  the  developer 
(the  usual  ammonia  and  pyro.  developer  he  meant),  said  that  he  looked 
upon  it  as  a  useless  incumbrance  and  of  no  advantage,  but  the  contrary.  In 
his  hands  it  gave  a  grey  veil,  and  the  negatives  were  not  so  clear  as  when 
developed  without  it. 

Mr.  Cowan  had  used  sulphite  of  soda  with  the  potash  and  soda  developer 
as  it  had  been  included  in  Mr.  Monro’s  formula ;  but  he  had  not  used  it  in 
the  No.  1  or  normal  developer,  for  in  his  own  practice  he  preferred  to  do 
without  it. 

The  Chairman  said  that  as  to  the  use  of  sulphite  of  soda  his  opinion  was 
much  the  same  as  that  of  the  pi-eceding  speakers. 

Mr.  W.  Cobb  was  quite  of  Mr.  Barker’s  opinion  as  to  the  use  of  sulphite 
of  soda.  There  was  a  question  he  would  like  to  ask-  Whether  any  of  the 
members  had  had  experience  of  the  use  of  bichloride  of  mercury  as  an 
intensifier  when  not  carried  to  the  usual  extent  of  bleaching  and  subsequent 
treatment  by  ammonia,  but  in  cases  where  only  a  little  intensity  was 
required  by  the  pouring  on  of  a  dilute  solution  for  a  time  sufficient  only  to 
somewhat  darken  the  image  and  before  there  was  any  bleaching  action? 
He  had  used  this  method  but  some  months  only,  and  would  like  to  know 
what  were  the  probabilities  of  permanence  in  the  results. 

Mr.  Debenham  had  at  many  times  employed  this  method  occasionally  for 
thin  collodion  negatives  when  they  happened  to  be  a  little  under-exposed. 
He  thought  that  the  results  had  been  permanent. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  had  also  used  it  in  collodion  and  found  that  the 
negatives  were  permanent ;  but  it  did  not  follow  that  they  would  be  so  with 
gelatine  films. 

Mr.  Barker  said  that  there  had  been  some  controversy  lately  as  to  the 
production  of  warm  colours  on  bromide  plates,  one  gentleman  claiming  it 
as  his  introduction.  He  had  produced  plates  with  this  characteristic  as 
lon^-  ago  as  1873. 

The  Chairman  had  seen  a  set  of  collodion  emulsion  plates  produced  ten 
or  more  years  since  showing  a  great  variety  of  colours.  This  variety  was 
induced  by  the  employment  of  restrainers. 

Air.  Derham,  of  Boston,  U.S.A.,  showed  a  double  camera  for  use  when 
taking  instantaneous  pictures.  The  camera  was  fitted  with  a  pair  of 
Voigtlander’s  Euryscope  lenses  (which  were  now  most  highly  esteemed  in 
America  for  instantaneous  views)  of  about  twelve-inches  focus.  The  camera 
was  applied  to  the  shoulder,  and  whilst  the  subject  was  focussed  with  one 
lens  the  other  was  exposed  by  pressure  upon  a  pneumatic  ball  releasing  a 
spring  shutter  that  worked  between  the  lenses.  The  shutter  itself  was 
taken  from  one  described  by  Air.  Noton  in  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  in  the  year  1879. 

Air.  W.  Turner  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Association. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

On  Saturday,  the  30th  ultimo,  a  considerable  number  of  members  and 
their  friends,  including  ladies,  from  the  above  Society  assembled  at 
London-road  Station,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  excursion  for  photo¬ 
graphic  work  to  the  charming  and  romantic  scenery  in  and  around  Dove- 
dale.  The  occasion  was  not  one  of  the  regular  trips  which  have  taken 
place  after  short  intervals  during  the  summer  months,  and  of  which  a 
printed  programme  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  member  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  season ;  but  was  the  outcome  of  a  mutual  wish  on  the  part 
of  the  Derby  and  Alanchester  Photographic  Societies,  which  met  a  little 
while  ago  at  Alatlock,  that  a  special  meeting  of  the  two  societies  should 
be  arranged  to  take  place  at  a  subsequent  date,  for  the  purpose  of  passing 
a  few  hours  in  friendly  rivalry  and  social  intercourse.  - 

The  train  by  which  the  party  travelled  left  Alanchester  at  9.20  a.m.  and 
arrived  at  Ashbourne,  “up  to  time,”  at  11.50.  Waggonettes  having  been 
procured,  the  drive  to  Dovedale,  some  four  or  five  miles  distant,  commenced 
under  somewhat  gloomy  forebodings  as  to  weather.  Happily,  however,  the 
threatened  rain  did  not  come,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  shower 
later  in  the  afternoon  the  day  continued  fairly  bright.  The  hotel  at  which 
refreshments  had  been  ordered  was  reached  about  one  o’clock,  and  a 
pleasant  walk  across  the  fields  brought  the  stepping-stone  at  the  entrance 
to  Dovedale  in  full  view.  Here  the  landscape  is  charmingly  pastoral,  but 
on  this  occasion  it  was  somewhat  desecrated  by  the  presence  of  sundry 
sweets’  stalls  and  ginger-beer  vendors,  as  well  as  an  imposing  array  of 
“Jerusalem  ponies.”  Accessories  such  as  these,  however,  were  not  appre¬ 
ciated. 

The  members  made  their  way  up  the  valley,  and  on  the  arrival  at 
the  curious  and  romantic  group  of  rocks,  called  the  ‘  ‘  Twelve  Apostles,” 
cameras  were  quickly  opened  out  and  work  commenced  in  earnest.  From 
this  point  to  the  termination  of  the  dale  at  Dove  Holes,  about  one  and 
a-half  mile  further  up  the  stream,  the  scenery  is  of  the  most  varied 
and  delightful  description,  and  the  number  of  views  to  be  obtained  may  be 
said  to  be  almost  endless.  A  mass  of  rocks  on  the  Staffordshire  side  of  the 
river,  called  Dovedale  Church,  Tissington  Spires,  and  Reynard’s  Cave  on 
the  Derbyshire  side,  each  absorbed  a  considerable  number  of  plates,  while 
quiet  pools  and  picturesque  groups  of  trees  presented  themselves  ad 
infinitum. 

The  Straits  of  Dovedale,  the  Watch  Box,  Piccary  Tor,  and  a  multitude 
of  other  choice  “bits”  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  finishing  with  the 
Dove  Holes,  were  generally  voted  too  much  for  one  short  afternoon,  as  the 
latest  return  train  to  Alanchester  left  Ashbourne  at  G.35  and  tea  had  been 
ordered  for  five  o’clock.  Consequently,  when  Reynard’s  Cave  was  reached 
the  bulk  of  the  party  began  to  wend  its  way  back  again,  and  several  other 
plates  were  exposed  on  the  return  route,  the  distance  from  the  entrance 
gate  to  the  “Peveril  of  the  Peak”  being  covered  by  the  members  in  strag¬ 
gling  file,  Air.  Atherton  bringing  up  the  rear  as  the  patriarch  of  the  party 
on  the  back  of  a  mule.  Two  or  three  of  the  more  enthusiastic  spirits, 
under  the  intoxicating  influence  of  the  Dovedale  scenery  and  not  to  be 
deterred  by  such  commonplace  matters  as  the  flight  of  time  and  its  conse¬ 
quences,  prosecuted  their  rambles  as  far  as  Dove  Holes  and  had  to  hurry 
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back  in  hot  baste,  arriving  at  the  hotel  only  just  in  time  to  make  a  scant 
and,  it  is  feared,  a  very  fragmentary  meal  before  the  departure  of  the 
waggonette  for  Ashbourne. 

The  excursion  was  a  most  enjoyable  one,  the  only  regrettable  circum¬ 
stance  being  the  very  large  portion  of  the  day  taken  up  by  railway  travel¬ 
ling,  and  the  consequent  shortness  of  time  available  for  photographic  work ; 
but  the  experiences  of  the  day  seemed  to  whet  the  appetite  for  a  future 
raid  on  the  lovely  scenery  of  the  locality,  and  several  of  the  members 
expressed  themselves  strongly  in  favour  of  another  excursion  to  the  place 
next  season,  which,  if  possible,  should  be  arranged  to  leave  Manchester  by 
an  earlier  train. 

For  some  reason  or  other  the  Derby  Photographic  Society  was  only  re¬ 
presented  by  two  gentlemen,  whom  the  Manchester  members  met  in  the 
Dale,  and  who  joined  the  party  at  the  hotel  in  taking  tea. 

The  President,  Mr.  Atherton,  Mr.  Coote,  Mr.  McKellen,  and  Mr.  Scott 
remained  at  the  hotel  to  be  in  readiness  for  a  field  day  on  the  Monday  fol¬ 
lowing,  when  some  further  work  was  done  in  Dovedale  as  well  as  at  Ilam 
and  Thorpe.  The  time,  however,  even  of  those  who  remained  over  Mon¬ 
day,  was  much  too  limited  for  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done.  Dovedale 
itself  for  a  distance  of  two  miles  is,  of  course,  the  gem  of  the  Peak,  but 
for  many  miles  further  up  the  valley  the  scenery  is  charming.  In  Narrow- 
dale  and  Beresford  Dale — redolent  with  associations  of  quaint  old  Izaak 
Waiton  and  “his  son,”  Charles  Cotton — are  to  be  found  innumerable 
“peeps;”  but  nothing  short  of  a  three  or  four  weeks’  residence  in  the 
locality,  and  the  most  favourable  weather,  would  suffice  to  accomplish  all 
that  can  be  done. 

The  last  of  the  season’s  outdoor  meetings  in  connection  with  the  above 
Society  took  place  on  Saturday,  the  Gth  inst.  About  a  dozen  members  and 
friends  were  present ;  but,  unfortunately,  a  steady  downpour  of  rain  all  the 
afternoon  somewhat  marred  the  enjoyment,  and  prevented  a  lavish  use  of 
the  camera.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  liveliness  of  some  of  the  ladies  the 
afternoon  would  have  passed  off  very  dull  indeed.  In  a  waggonette  and 
under  an  awning  of  umbrellas  the  party  left  Alderly  Edge  en  route  for 
Capesthorne  Hall.  At  Nether  Alderley  a  halt  was  called,  but  neither  the 
picturesque  old  mill  or  the  many  “bits”  of  black  and  white  scattered 
about,  nor  even  the  ancient  church,  could  tempt  anyone  to  unlimber,  so  the 
order  was  given  to  “drive  on.” 

At  Capesthorne  Hall — a  fine  brick  and  stone  mansion  of  the  Elizabethan 
period — the  party  took  shelter  in  the  spacious  conservatory,  where  several 
plates  were  exposed,  and  many  of  the  trees  in  the  park  and  the  extensive 
lakes  excited  the  admiration  of  the  members.  These,  however,  like  many 
other  of  Nature’s  pictures,  had  to  be  left  without  carrying  away  a  dupli¬ 
cate.  Astle  Park,  Chelford,  was  also  on  the  programme ;  but  this,  like¬ 
wise,  had  “to  be  continued  in  our  next.” 

The  prettiest  picture,  and  one  which  found  favour  in  the  sight  of  all,  was 
that  of  a  tea-table  laid  out  in  the  most  recherche  style  at  the  “Trafford 
Arms,”  Alderley,  and  more  plates  were  exposed  and  used  on  that  picture 
than  on  any  other  during  the  afternoon. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  excessive  and  unrelenting  rain  this  trip  would, 
probably,  have  been  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  successful  of  the  summer 
series.  By  the  leader’s  characteristic  judgment  and  foresight,  everything 
had  been  so  well  planned  and  prearranged,  and  the  route  chosen  was  so 
continuously  lined  with  picturesque  beauty,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  Mr.  Wade 
will  repeat  the  excursion  next  season. 


CHICAGO  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

A  regular  meeting  was  held  at  the  Association  Room,  229,  State-street, 
on  the  evening  of  the  Gth  ult., — Dr.  H.  D.  Garrison,  President,  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  was  proposed  and  elected  for  honorary  member¬ 
ship. 

The  Chairman,  in  introducing  Mr.  Henderson  to  the  Association, 
observed  that  he  had  no  doubt  the  great  majority  of  those  present  were 
more  or  less  acquainted  with  him  through  his  contributions  to  the  English 
journals.  There  were  few  men  who  had  done  more  to  advance  dry-plate 
photography,  and  the  results  of  his  researches  and  experiments  had 
always  been  given  freely  to  the  world.  Some  of  those  present,  who  had 
attended  the  late  convention  for  the  revision  of  the  constitution  and  by¬ 
laws,  in  Cincinnati,  might  perhaps  be  aware  that  Mr.  Henderson  had 
offered  to  demonstrate  his  method  of  emulsion-maldng  before  that  Con¬ 
vention;  but,  through  influences  not  exactly  understood  by  the  speaker,  he 
was  not  allowed  to  say  a  word.  There  was  a  whisper  in  circulation 
to  the  effect  that  a  prominent  officer  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.  was  too  much 
interested  in  a  certain  dry-plate  factory  to  permit  any  matters  relative 
to  dry-plate  making  to  be  discussed,  but  as  to  that  the  speaker  could 
not  vouch.  In  dismissing  the  subject,  he  would  remark  that  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  meeting  was  the  first  photographic  convention  he  had  ever  attended 
where  not  one  word  was  spolcen  about  photography .  However,  Cincinnati’s 
loss  was  their  gain,  and,  without  taking  up  any  more  time,  he  would 
now  introduce  Mr.  Henderson,  of  London,  who  would  make  an  emulsion 
before  them  and  answer  any  questions. 

Mr.  Henderson’s  remarks  were  as  follow,  much  being  in  the  form  of 
questions  and  answers  freely  and  courteously  given. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  : — Your  Chairman  is  perfectly  right  in  his  state¬ 
ments  about  the  Cincinnati  Convention.  I  did  suggest  to  Mr.  Kent  that  if 
there  was  a  gap  to  be  filled  up  I  should  be  most  happy  to  occupy  it  with  a 
practical  illustration  of  emulsion-making ;  but  let  that  pass.  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  from  time  to  time  of  publishing  many  little  things  in  the 
English  and  continental  journals,  which  have  been  appreciated,  especially 
in  France  and  Germany.  The  process  which  I  shall  demonstrate  before 
you  tonight  is  what  is  known  as  the  cold  emulsification  process.  It  allows 
you  to  obtain  readily  almost  any  degree  of  sensitiveness  that  may  be 
desired.  It  should  be  remarked  here  (although  I  suppose  it  is  pretty 


generally  understood)  that  the  more  sensitive  the  emulsion  the  h-„s);L 
you  can  use  in  preparing  and  developing  your  plates.  Some  time  at  I 
myself  offered  a  small  money  prize  for  a  safe  light  for  this  purpose  w 
there  were  no  competitors.  They  all  said — “Jf  you  cannot  devise  su,L 
light  yourself,  Mr.  Henderson,  it  is  useless  to  expect  any  one  i  b<-  to  ,i, ,  p 
I  do  not  think  that  these  gentlemen  quite  did  themselves  justice  in  talL 
this  view  of  the  case;  but,  at  anyrate,  I  did  not  get  my  “safe  iFr 
About  the  best  thing  I  have  met  with  so  far  is  a  peculiar  variety  of  p,r 
called  “canary  medium.”  I  have  a  piece  of  it  here,  which  maybecuh 
little  bits  for  distribution.  I  may  say  that  it  is  astonishingly  safe.  A  wink 
three  feet  square  covered  with  it,  and  lighted  by  a  small  gas  jet  behl 
gives  ample  illumination  for  all  purposes  at  a  distance  of  four  feet  fromfe 
window.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  the  colour  of  the  paper  by  gaslight.  It  h 
peculiar  greenish-yellow,  and  is,  I  believe,  a  chromate  of  le;ui  colour,  i 
use  it  without  oiling  or  other  treatment. 

Mr.  Burnham  :  Can  this  medium  be  safely  used  when  daylight  is  e 
illuminant? 

Mr.  Henderson:  Daylight  is  such  an  uncertain  quantity  that  is 
difficult  to  answer  that  question  directly.  However,  I  should  advise  y, ,  , 
use  the  paper  double  in  that  case.  I  may  observe  that  I  do  not  use  er  r 
daylight  or  gaslight  myself,  but  a  small  kerosene  lamp,  giving  a  ft  > 
much  smaller  than  a  candle.  The  rapidity  of  an  emulsion  depei 
amongst  other  things,  on  the  quantity  of  gelatine  used  in  the  proce.-  f 
emulsification.  A  very  small  quantity  is  sufficient.  I  will  take  five  gr  * 
in  four  ounces  of  water.  By  using  ten  grains  a  much  finer  deposit  \v<ii 
be  obtained,  but  the  emulsion  would  also  be  much  slower.  The  rapiditif 
the  emulsion  can  also  be  regulated  by  varying  the  quantity  of  salts  in  .. 
portion  to  the  water.  I  am  using  here  gelatine  pure  and  simple,  but  ink 
own  practice  I  use  meta-gelatine  prepared  in  this  way:— Take  300  grk 
of  gelatine,  nine  ounces  of  water,  and  one  ounce  of  ammonia  (’880);  .1 
until  the  solution  entirely  loses  its  power  of  setting.  This  is  then  kept  .a 
stock  solution ;  for  with  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  it  will  i  p 
almost  indefinitely.  I"  dilute  it  for  use  as  required.  There  are  gjt 
advantages  in  thus  having  the  liquid  gelatine  all  ready  for  making  yr 
emulsion,  instead  of  having  to  dissolve  your  gelatine  as  required,  u 
thereby  avoid  the  necessity  for  using  heat  at  all  during  the  formatiobf 
the  sensitive  bromide  of  silver.  I  keep  this  meta-gelatine  for  sale,  pu  tp 
in  bottles  under  the  name  of  “glucine.”  Well,  I  am  now  dissolving  e 
grains  of  gelatine  in  four  ounces  of  water  by  the  aid  of  heat  (Nelsfg 
No.  1  gelatine).  This  done,  I  add  three  drachms  of  potassium  bromide  d 
two  grains  of  potassium  iodide.  Let  it  dissolve.  Next,  I  take  four  drac [s 
of  silver  nitrate,  divide  it  in  two  equal  quantities  and  dissolve  <h 
separately  in  twro  ounces  of  water,  or  dissolve  the  whole  in  four  ounce  >f 
water  and  divide  the  solution  in  two  equal  parts.  A  good  deal  depus 
on  the  form  in  which  the  silver  bromide  is  formed  to  start  with. 

Professor  Hough  :  How  much  more  rapid  than  a  wet  collodion  plate  in 
you  make  an  emulsion  by  this  process  ? 

Mr.  Henderson  :  If  you  will  define  the  rapidity  of  your  wet  pla  I 
should  be  better  able  to  answer  that  question. 

Professor  Hough  :  Well,  take  a  neutral  collodion  and  bath,  and  evr- 
thing  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  rapidity  ? 

Mr.  Henderson  :  I  am  certainly  well  within  the  mark  in  saying  s  y 
times.  If  challenged  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  guaranteeing  to  n.e 
an  emulsion  one  hundred  times  faster  than  your  ideal  wet  plate,  n 
England,  however,  we  have  dropped  this  kind  of  comparison  asiio 
indefinite,  and  all  tests  are  referred  to  Warnerke’s  sensitometer. — Ne:  I 
take  one  drachm  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  add  it  to  one-half  of  le 
silver  solution  (that  is,  to  two  drachms  of  nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in  '0 
ounces  of  water).  This,  of  course,  converts  a  part  of  the  nitrate  into  r- 
bonate  of  silver.  I  may  mention  here  that  the  sensitiveness  of  the  emu  >n 
will  depend,  inter  alia ,  on  the  proportion  of  the  total  quantity  of  s  er 
nitrate  thus  converted.  If  I  want  a  slow  emulsion  I  only  convert  a  it 
one-quarter  of  it;  if  a  very  rapid  one  the  whole.  My  reason  for  divi  ig 
the  silver  in  two  parts  is  to  ensure  that  a  definite  quantity  shall  be  a- 
verted.  I  would  caution  you  to  be  careful  that  your  carbonate  of  amroia 
is  pure,  especially  that  it  contains  no  chloride.  Now  I  add  liquid  amm  ia 
until  the  precipitate  redissolves.  This  ammonia  must  be  weaker  thil 
have  been  accustomed  to  use,  for.it  takes  a  great  deal  of  it. 

Mr.  Aiken  :  Why  do  you  use  carbonate  instead  of  aqua  ammonia? 

Mr.  Henderson  :  I  think  that  question  will  be  answered  in  the  c<  p 
of  the  demonstration,  but  I  can  answer  it  now.  You  would  the)  let 
oxide  instead  of  carbonate  of  silver,  which  would  cause  your  emulsi'  to 
work  foggy  if  the  oxide  was  formed  in  the  light. — Next,  I  mix  the  c.  fi¬ 
liate  solution  with  the  remaining  half  of  the  nitrate  solution,  an  iy 
means  of  this  dropping  bottle  stir  it  in  to  the  bromised  gelatine.  A  i  t, 
flocculent  deposit  is  the  result.  It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  obwe 
that  this  last  operation  must  be  performed  in  the  dark  room,  while  i  to 
that  point  everything  may  be  done  in  broad  daylight.  This  done,  wep 
add  four  drachms  of  gelatine,  and  place  the  jar  containing  the  emulsk  in 
this  pot  of  hot  water  to  dissolve  it,  stirring  it  all  the  time.  You  wil 
how,  as  the  gelatine  dissolves,  it  will  break  up  the  flocculent  deposit,  je 
temperature  of  the  water  in  the  pot  should  not  be  allowed  to  exceed |0 
Fahr.  It  is  important  to  use  a  vessel  of  a  certain  size  and  a  definite  q  n- 
tity  of  water  at  a  fixed  temperature  if  you  want  uniform  results.  For  is 
quantity  of  emulsion  I  should  take  three  quarts  of  water,  and  heat  it  to |0 
before  putting  in  the  emulsion ;  then,  the  gelatine  being  dissolved  (with  in 
stant  stirring,  remember),  the  cover  is  put  on  and  the  whole  business  alh-d 
to  cool  down.  If  the  emulsion  has  not  set  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  1 "" 
it  would  perhaps,  in  your  climate,  be  advisable  to  use  ice  or  other  arti 
means  to  make  it  do  so. 

Mr.  Aiken  :  Has  the  rapidity  of  cooling  any  effect  on  the  sensitive 
of  the  resulting  emulsion  ? 

Mr.  Henderson  :  I  think  not.  You  can  make  one  thousand  batch 
plates  by  this  process,  and  have  them  all  exactly  alike  in  sensitivenes; 
asked  Professor  Haddon  some  time  ago  to  make  some  experiments  oi  he 
behaviour  of  silver  bromide  under  ammonia  treatment.  He  tested|he 
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ter  under  the  microscope,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
Her  particles  were  dissolved,  and  the  larger  ones  agglomerated  into 
wonal  masses.  His  conclusion  was  that  the  hexagonal  form  is  the 
|T  sensitive  condition  of  silver  bromide.  This  gelatine  (Heinrich’s)  is 
1  hard  to  suit  me,  but,  perhaps,  for  your  climate  it  may  be  all  right.  It 
been  my  experience  that  the  softer  the  gelatine  the  finer  the  quality  of 
resulting  negative.  I  will  pass  around  some  of  this  emulsion  on  pieces 
lass  in  order  that  you  may  judge  the  colour  and  structure  of  it.  Now, 
r1  lemen,  I  have  shown  you  the  principle  and  method  of  working  of  the 
i  emulsification  process.  If  there  are  any  points  not  exactly  clear  I 
'  [  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions. 

r.  Hesler  :  Does  the  speed  of  drying  affect  the  sensitiveness  and 
;  mess  of  the  plates?  .  ,  .  .  , ,  ,  ,  „  , 

r.  Henderson  :  Our  English  climate  is  very  variable,  and  at  first 
p  uiid  that  a  change  of  temperature  or  of  the  hygroscopic  condition  of 
t  air  during  drying  would  cause  circular  marks  on  the  plates.  Tiiis 
I  ave  overcome  by  adding  a  little  thymol  dissolved  in  alcohol,  just 
|-  ,re  filtering  the  emulsion  for  use.  Its  action  is  simply  to  prevent 
d  imposition.  My  plates  have  always  been  dried  in  an  open  room— not 
'  irtiticial  means. 

cof.  Hough  :  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  can  make  a  dozen 
essive  emulsions  exactly  alike  ? 

;r.  Henderson:  Yes,  by  always  adhering  closely  to  the  same  quan¬ 
ta  and  temperatures. 

.•of.  Hough:  About  what  difference  in  rapidity  would  result  from 
Ui  g  ten  grains  of  gelatine  instead  of  five  ? 

i  r>  Henderson:  You  would  reduce  the  speed  more  than  one-half.  In 
a  neral  way,  I  consider  it  unwise  to  use  a  large  quantity  of  gelatine  as  a 
r  rder,  and  then  accelerate  by  means  of  heat.  Moreover,  the  less  gela- 
ti!  the  silver  comes  in  contact  with  the  better ;  for  the  combination  of  the 
!r  nitrate  and  bromide  is  not  instantaneous,  so  that  even  if  you  have 
ixcess  of  the  latter  the  silver  has  some  chance  to  combine  with  the 
tine.  For  this,  among  other  things,  I  prefer  to  emulsify  with  meta- 
tinej  because  I  believe  this  is  all  removed  in  the  washing,  and  the 
tine  subsequently  added  does  not  come  in  contact  with  free  nitrate 
11. 

•of.  Hough  :  Suppose  you  used  half  the  total  quantity  of  gelatine  to 
lsify  with  ? 

r.  Henderson:  The  ratio  of  speed  would  not  be  the  same  in  this  case; 
a  diminishing  ratio  as  the  quantity  of  gelatine  increases.  Probably, 
ng  the  five-grain  emulsion  as  twenty  Warnerke,  the  120-grain  one 
y.  Id  read  about  ten.  It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  here  that  the 
hi  bers  on  Warnerke’s  sensitometer  do  not  represent  the  ratio  of  speed, 
bjevery  three  figures  about  double  the  speed ;  thus,  thirteen  would  be 
pje  as  rapid  as  ten  ;  sixteen,  four  times  ;  nineteen,  eight  times  ;  twenty  - 
oi  sixteen  times,  &c.  Warnerke’s  sensitometer  consists  of  a  plate  of 
gi,  on  which  are  superposed,  step  fashion,  twenty-five  layers  of  carbon 
file,  of  equal  thickness.  The  plate  to  be  tested  is  placed  behind  it,  and 
tf  source  of  light  is  a  tablet  coated  with  phosphorescent  sulphide  of 
cs  um,  excited  by  burning  a  piece  of  magnesium  ribbon.  It  has  been 
pied  by  experience  that  a  certain  length  of  ribbon  is  sufficient  to  raise 
tf. cablet  to  its  greatest  luminosity.  After  excitation  the  tablet  is  allowed 
of  minute’s  rest  before  being  used  to  test  plates,  it  having  been  dis- 
red  that  a  very  rapid  falling  off  in  luminosity  occurs  during  the  first 
fe  seconds,  but  that  after  a  minute  the  decrease  is  so  slow  that  it  may  be 
di'garded. 

Member  :  Please  give  us  a  little  information  about  washing, 
r.  Henderson  :  As  to  the  time  required  for  washing :  much  will  depend 
le  temperature  of  the  washing  water;  but  it  is  a  good  plan  always  to 
ki  i  on  the  safe  side.  After  my  emulsion  is  set  I  put  it  in  a  vulcanite 
cj  ider  with  both  ends  open.  Over  one  end  is  fastened  a  sieve  of  copper 
Wi—  I  believe  about  No.  16  mesh;  while  through  the  other  an  ebonite 
pljger  is  introduced,  expelling  the  emulsion  in  shreds.  The  emulsion 
th)  broken  up  is  placed  in  a  washing  apparatus,  constructed  as  follows  : — 
A  ;  a  vessel  of  wood  or  stoneware  (mine  is  of  the  latter  material,  by 
Diton,  of  Lambeth)  with  a  ledge,  B,  round  its  interior  at  about  one- 
t!  !  its  height  from  the 
b(bm.  On  this  ledge 
re  a  fine  hair  sieve,  C, 
in  /hich  the  broken-up 
ei  ision  is  placed.  Above 
th  top  of  this  sieve  a 
w  r  supply  pipe,  D,  en- 
te  while  at  the  bottom 
it  provided  with  a  bent 
oi  :t,  E,  of  such  height 
tl  the  water  level  is 
P1  irved  above  the  top 
of  he  emulsion  in  the 
■Mb.  F  is  a  light-tight 
cor.  You  must  be  care- 
hijjo  keep  the  whole  of 
tq  mulsion  under  water 
F  ig  the  operation  of 
wuing.  I  have  traced 
3°l;  of  my  own  failures 
t0| lowing  some  portion 
°M  to  adhere  to  the  side 
°f  ie  sieve  where  the  water  did  not  reach  it.  When  washed  and  re- 
F  lved  your  emulsion  should  measure  about  fifteen  ounces;  if  less,  make 
•  to  this  quantity.  Asked  by  a  member  as  to  the  quantity  of  thymol 
isary,  Mr.  Henderson  replied  that  for  this  quantity  of  emulsion  seven 
ght  grains  dissolved  in  half-an-ounce  of  alcohol  would  be  ample.  He 
found  no  injurious  action  on  the  emulsion  from  the  copper  wire ;  but 
vire  itself  was  rapidly  corroded  by  the  ammonio-nitrate  salts,  and  he 
w'  I  recommend  that  it  be  silver-plated. 


Dr.  Garrison  :  Have  you  tried  the  addition  of  bichromate  of  potash  to 
the  emulsion  before  washing  ? 

Mr.  Henderson  :  I  do  not  see  any  advantage  in  it.  It  will  remove 
green  fog,  to  be  sure,  but  it  changes  it  into  grey  fog,  which  is  worse. 

Mr.  Aiken  :  What  substratum  do  you  recommend? 

Mr.  Henderson  :  I  never  use  any.  Air.  A.  Cowan,  of  London,  tried 
some  experiments  on  the  addition  of  various  quantities  of  chrome  alum  to 
the  emulsion  and  found  no  difference  in  speed.  If  there  were  any  diffe¬ 
rence  in  brilliancy  it  was  in  favour  of  the  emulsion  containing  the  largest 
percentage  of  chrome  alum.  I  have  not  used  formic  acid,  but  it  is  used 
by  some  makers  to  prevent  frilling.  Frilling,  by  the  way,  is  generally 
owing  to  decomposition  of  the  gelatine,  and  if  proper  care  be  taken  not  to 
make  the  emulsion  too  hot,  and  not  to  remelt  it  too  often,  there  should  be 
no  trouble  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Hesler  :  You  promised  to  say  something  about  iodide  in 
emulsions. 

Mr.  Henderson  :  If  you  use  much  more  than  I  have  here — two  grains  of 
iodide  to  three  drachms  of  bromide — you  will  slow  your  emulsion  con¬ 
siderably.  However,  the  more  gelatine  your  emulsion  contains  in  proportion 
to  silver  the  more  iodide  you  can  use  without  perceptibly  slowing  your  plate. 
The  reason  is  this  :  iodide  makes  a  yellow  film  more  difficult  for  the  light  to 
penetrate ;  but  the  larger  the  proportion  of  gelatine  the  more  transparent 
is  the  film,  so  that  the  yellow  tinge  is  not  so  obstructive.  In  landscape 
work  a  pretty  thick  (opaque)  film  is  an  advantage  as  a  safeguard  against 
halation,  and  it  allows  more  latitude  in  exposure. 

Air.  Aiken  :  Do  you  find  any  advantage  from  the  use  of  a  chloride  ? 

AIr,  Henderson  :  None  whatever.  There  is  a  question  whether  chloride 
can  exist  for  any  length  of  time  in  presence  of  free  bromide.  I  will  relate 
a  strange  experience.  Air.  Cadett  gave  me  a  boiling  formula.  By  boiling 
fifteen  minutes  he  found  that  he  got  a  certain  speed.  Boiling  forty-five 
minutes  gave  him  a  much  greater  rapidity,  but  beyond  that  he  could  get  no 
benefit  from  prolonging  the  cooking.  I  tried  his  formula,  and  could  only 
get  the  speed  he  attained  in  fifteen  minutes  by  continuing  the  boiling  two 
hours.  Air.  Cadett’s  plates,  by  his  formula,  fixed  quicker  than  those  made 
by  mine,  although  they  contained  about  ten  times  the  amount  of  iodide. 
Air.  Cadett  was  under  the  impression  that  the  iodide  was  precipitated  and 
filtered  out;  but  from  experiments  I  made  I  found  that  this  was  not  so, 
and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  by  prolonging  emulsification  at  a 
high  temperature,  iodide  of  silver  cannot  exist  in  presence  of  free  bromide. 
The  cold  emulsifisation  gives  much  more  sensitiveness  than  boiling.  A 
boiling  emulsion  may  give  as  high  a  sensitometer  number  as  an  ammonia 
one,  but  in  the  former  several  figures  will  dissolve  out  in  fixing;  that  is  to 
say,  they  will  not  develope  to  printing  strength. 

Dr.  Garrison  :  What  developer  do  you  recommend  for  these  plates  ? 

Air.  Henderson  :  They  can  be  worked  with  any  developer,  but  mine  is 
generally  prepared  as  follows: — Take  one  ounce  of  pyro.,  half-an-ounce  of 
potassium  bromide,  fifteen  ounces  of  water,  and  ten  minims  of  nitric  acid 
for  stock  solution.  For  use,  dilute  this  down  with  water  to  two  grains  of 
pyro.  per  ounce,  and  add  to  each  ounce  two  minims  of  liq.  ammonia  ('880). 
I  find  no  advantage  in  sulphite  of  soda. 

Mr.  Aiken  :  Do  I  understand  that  your  stock  solution  of  meta-gelatine  is 
thirty  grains  to  an  ounce  ? 

Air.  Henderson:  Yes;  gelatine  is  boiled  until  it  decomposes.  The 
ammonia  is  added  to  accelerate  the  action.  Prolonged  boiling  without 
ammonia  would  answer  the  same  purpose.  I  prefer  Nelson’s  No.  1  for 
emulsifying. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  :  I  believe  you  claim  to  make  an  emulsion  with  less 
silver  than  others. 

Mr.  Henderson  :  I  have  used  as  little  as  one  grain  per  ounce  and  ob¬ 
tained  fairly  rapid  plates  with  good  density.  For  opals  or  gelatino-bromide 
paper  I  think  this  is  just  what  is  wanted.  A  heavy  emulsion  is  fatal  to 
brilliancy  in  this  case.  I  have  made  thirty-seven  ounces  of  emulsion  with 
thirty  grains  of  silver,  but  I  do  not  recommend  such  extreme  economy.  I 
can,  however,  make  a  very  good  emulsion  with  the  same  quantities  of  salts 
I  have  used  here,  increasing  gelatine  and  water  to  bring  it  up  to  thirty 
ounces. 

Air.  Burnham  asked  some  questions  as  to  the  use  of  canary  medium  in 
daylight. 

Mr.  Henderson  replied  that  it  was  always  advisable  to  use  as  little  light 
as  possible.  Nearly  all  the  trouble  with  fogging,  so  often  complained  of 
with  rapid  plates,  resulted  from  using  too  much  light  in  handling  them. 
He  did  not  believe  in  chemical  fog  at  all. 

Mr.  Greene  :  How  much  emulsion  would  you  allow  for  an  8  x  10 
plate  ? 

Air.  Henderson  :  I  am  more  familiar  with  some  other  sizes.  For  ill- 
stance  :  fifteen  ounces  of  emulsion  prepared  according  to  the  formula  I  have 
used  tonight  should  coat  thirty-six  8^  X  6^  plates,  or  a  gross  of  quarters. 
The  more  rapid  the  emulsion,  however,  the  thicker  your  plates  must  be 
coated,  as  a  protection  against  halation,  for  the  reason  that  a  blue  film  is 
so  much  more  readily  penetrated  by  actinic  rays  than  an  orange  one 

Professor  Hough  :  l)o  you  consider  a  very  rapid  plate  as  good  as  a  slow 
one  for  general  use  ? 

Mr.  Henderson :  Yes;  but  it  requires  much  more  skill  to  develope  it. 
Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  stated  the  case  concisely  when  he  said  that  he 
could  teach  anyone  to  make  an  emulsion,  but  that  to  develope  a  plate  was 
a  science  only  to  be  acquired  by  long  practice.  If  I  were  making  plates  for 
the  trade  and  wished  to  make  money  I  do  not  think  I  would  put  on  the 
market  anything  more  rapid  than  a  sixteen  Warnerke— about  the  average 
sensitiveness  of  a  Britannia  or  Wratten  and  Wain wright  plate.  Such 
plates  as  these  anyone  can  develope.  Of  course,  if  parties  wanted  more 
rapid  plates,  and  I  knew  them  to  be  capable  of  handling  them,  I  would 
supply  them,  but  should  not  consider  it  piolicy  to  put  them  on  the  market 
indiscriminately.  He  (Air.  Hendeeson)  now  passed  round  for  examination 
some  gelatino-chloride  prints  on  opal  glass,  which  were  much  admired  for 
their  brilliancy  and  warm  reddish  tone.  He  explained  that  the  process 
was  neither  patented  nor  secret,  but  consisted  simply  in  coating  the  plates 
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with  a  chloride,  instead  of  a  bromide,  emulsion,  and  printing  by  contact 
similarly  to  the  old  collodio-bromide  process— no  development.  Prints  can 
be  toned  to  any  colour  desired.  The  following  is  the  formula : — 

Hard  gelatine  (dissolved  in  one  and  a-half  ounce 

of  water)  .  80  grains. 

Silver  nitrate  (in  half-an-ounce  of  water)  .  75  ,, 

Dry  sodium  chloride .  21  ,, 

Potassium  citrate .  21  , , 

Water  . .  jounce. 

Warm  and  dissolve. 

Warm  the  solution  of  silver  and  gently  pour  into  gelatine  ;  then  add  the 
sodium  and  citrate,  also  warm,  stirring  all  the  time.  Pour  into  a  dish  to 
set.  Work  in  a  yellow  light.  Wash  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  keep  every¬ 
thing  very  cool,  as  this  emulsion  is  very  thin.  Then  melt  up  and  add  two 
drachms  of  alcohol  containing  three  grains  of  salicylic  acid  and  one  grain  of 
chrome  alum  in  a  little  warm  water  ;  filter,  and  coat.  You  will  find  the 
emulsion  almost  as  thin  as  water.  If  great  contrast  is  wanted  work  it 
thicker  and  the  reverse  for  softness.  The  emulsion  will  not  keep,  so  make 
small  batches  as  required,  and  use  the  plates  as  soon  as  you  con  veniently 
can,  for  they  are  prone  to  turn  yellow.  Tone  in  a  borax  bath  after  a 
thorough  washing,  fix  in  hypo,  (twenty  per  cent.)  for  at  least  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  wash  well,  and  give  a  bath  of  alum.  These  plates  may  be  printed 
in  the  ordinary  frames  without  difficulty.  Push  both  negative  and  opal 
against  one  side  and  end  of  the  frame— that  is,  into  one  corner.  You  may 
examine  as  often  as  you  please. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  :  As  the  question  of  substratum  has  been  raised  it  may, 
perhaps,  interest  some  of  those  present  to  state  that  nearly  all  the  large 
dry-plate  factories  in  this  country  have  abandoned  the  use  of  any  substra¬ 
tum.  and  now  simply  polish  their  glass  on  a  cotton  buffing  wheel  running 
at  a  very  high  speed.  Mr.  Eastman  uses  a  species  of  whiting  on  the  buffing 
wheel,  but  I  think  the  others  use  nothing  whatever. 

Mr.  Henderson  :  One  plate-maker  in  London,  who  has  unusually  clean 
water  to  work  with,  cleans  his  glass  with  soda  and  water,  then  with  clean 
water  and  a  rubber  sponge,  finishing  with  a  rinse  under  the  tap,  and  dries 
his  glass  in  a  cabinet  over  a  Bunsen  burner.  I  have  a  glass-dryer  at  home, 
completed  just  before  I  left;  but  I  have  not  thoroughly  tested  it  yet.  If  I 
used  any  substratum  at  all  it  would  be  silicate  of  potash.  In  making  plates 
solely  for  my  own  use  I  have  never  found  such  a  thing  necessary.  Possibly, 
if  making  for  the  trade,  I  might  use  a  substratum. 

Mr.  Douglass,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Henderson,  said  he 
understood  that  that  gentleman  had  remained  at  some  little  personal 
inconvenience  in  order  to  be  present  at  this  meeting,  and  he  was  sure  every¬ 
one  present  felt  under  a  great  obligation  to  him. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously,  after  which  the  meeting  was 
adjourn ed. — Ph ot.  Times. 


Comspcnsmice. 


A  SODA  DEVELOPER, 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — If  Mr.  E.  Dunmore  has  not  tried  the  following  excellent 
modification  of  the  soda  developer  I  think  he  will  find  it  works  most 
satisfactorily.  It  was  given  to  me  by  a  friend — Dr.  Carter  Browne— who 
tells  me  he  “  spotted  it  ”  in  a  late  number  of  the  English  Mechanic.  I  find 
it  most  useful  in  all  cases  where  the  necessary  exposure  can  be  pretty 
accurately  determined,  as,  for  instance,  in  interiors  and  copying ;  at  the 
same  time  it  will  admit  of  considerable  modification  in  cases  of  under-  or 
over-exposure. 

The  colour  of  the  negative  is  not  the  usual  “  bottle  green,”  as  it  has  been 
not  inaptly  termed,  but  a  purple  black,  similar  to  that  obtained  with 
ferrous  oxalate.  The  shadows  are  perfectly  clear,  without  any  veil  what¬ 
ever,  and  the  range  of  tone  everything  that  could  be  desired.  As  a  standard 
developer  it  possesses  the  great  advantage  of  stability ,  whereas  each  time 
the  ammonia  bottle  is  uncorked  there  is  an  undoubted  loss  of  strength,  and 
consequent  weakening  of  the  developer. 

I  give  the  formula  as  I  received  it  from  Dr.  Brown,  and  trust  that  others 
will  be  as  pleased  with  it  as  I  have  been 

No.  1. 

Sodic  sulphite . 4  ounces. 

Plot  water .  10  ,, 

When  dissolved  and  cool,  add  four  ounces  of  sulphurous  acid ;  then  add 
one  ounce  of  dry  pyro. 

No.  2. 

Washing  soda .  3^  ounces. 

Sodic  sulphite .  5  ounce. 

Water  .  64  ounces. 

To  develope:  use  one  drachm  of  No.  1  to  each  ounce  of  No.  2. — I  am, 
yours,  &c. ,  L.  Macdona. 

Cheadle  Rectory ,  Cheshire,  September  10,  1884. 

N.B. — Place  the  negative  in  the  alum  bath  after  development.  If  this 
be  omitted  the  purple-black  colour  will  not  be  obtained. 

[Is  there  no  bromide  included  in  the  above  formula  ? — Eds.] 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Bachelors’  wives  and  old  maids’  children  are  well  known 
to  be  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  humanity.  It  seems  from  corres¬ 
pondence  that  it  is  the  same  with  photographers’  developers.  I  have 
one  which  I  love  so  much  that  any  gelatine  plate  that  would  not  behave 
in  a  most  becoming  manner  towards  it  I  would  at  once  condemn  and 
discard. 


The  way  I  proceed  to  develope  with  this  developer  is  a-,  foil  ,wk  Li. 
saturated  solutions  of  carbonate  of  potash,  sulphite  of  soda,  and  ■  L 
soda.  These  I  name  1,  2,  8,  which  means — take 


1  part  of  carbonate  of  potash, 
parts  of  sulphite  of  soda, 
parts  of  washing  soda. 


’0  these  add  forty-eight  grains  of  bromide  of  putassi  m  dissoli  ; 
ighteen  parts  of  water,  and  label  this  “soda  solution.”  .V,w  . ; , 


hj 


quarter  of  an  ounce  of  citric  acid  in  thirty  ounces  of  water;  add  tills 
ounce  of  pyrogallic  acid,  and  label  this  “  pyro.  solution.” 

To  develope  a  half-plate  take — 

Pyro.  solution . .  2  drachms 

Soda  solution . .  quant.  i,ai ' 

I  never  soak  the  plate  with  water  pievious  to  developing,  as  it 
cause  of  frilling. 

Anyone  who  tries  this  developer  I  feel  sure  will  value  it  as  I  do. 
every  virtue,  and  none  of  the  faults  of  the  soda  or  potash  used  _ 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Henby  Jfc  ~ 

30,  Watcrloo-street,  Leicester,  September  6,  1884. 

[Our  correspondent  will,  upon  reperusal,  discover  that  the  ow 
formula  is  quite  indefinite,  owing  to  “parts”  being  alternatetfk!- 
definite  quantities,  such  as  “grains.”  To  prove  of  real  beueiitim 
quantities  should  be  definitely  expressed.  We  shall  be  glad  to  i  ^ 
the  amended  formula. — Eds.] 


“EDWARDS’S  MACHINE  FOR  COATING  PLATES 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  read  and  contributed  to  your  Journal  si;;  itg 
commencement,  but  I  believe  such  a  letter  as  that  of  Mr.  B.  J.  Eiknlg 
has  never  previously  appeared.  It  commences  with  a  misstatement  F 

Mr.  Edwards  says  I  object  to  his  patent  on  the  ground  that  “  ,tain 
parts”  have  been  previously  used.  This  is  incorrect.  I  object  [the 
ground  that  the  entire  machine  has  been  in  manufacturing  use  forUrs 
and  my  statement  has  received  complete  corroboration  in  your  coinns, 
I  say  Mr.  Edwards  is  not  the  inventor  at  all,  and  has  no  right  to  t;  out 
a  patent  and  thus  exclude  the  photographic  community  from  usiijit  if 
they  wish. 

A  correspondent  reminds  your  readers  that  this  is  not  the  fir-pinie 
Mr.  Edwards  has  done  this,  and  cites  the  “patent  grooved  plate  Iras 
an  instance.  The  use  of  these  boxes  has  been  much  hindered  fr<  the 
belief  that  Mr.  Edwards  held  a  patent,  whereas  they  can  be  ordered  the 
trade  just  the  same  as  any  other  box. 

Not  content  with  taking  out  a  patent  for  an  already-existing  m  ine, 
he  seeks  to  cast  discredit  on  methods  of  coating  plates  by  machinenUat 
present  known,  as  being  remarkable  for  “well-known  defects.”  Tm 
gentlemen,  I  can  say  from  my  personal  knowledge  that  some  of  the  vest 
manufacturers  of  dry  plates  have  been  employing  for  years  past  nr  line- 
coating  with  complete  success.  The  late  Dr.  Monckhoven  devised  j  ex- 
ceedingly-successful  machine  which  lias  been  in ‘use  for  years  at  th  reat 
Belgian  manufactory,  and  the  simplicity  of  which  would  astonish  M  I.  J, 
Edwards,  Again :  my  own  firm  have  used  since  August’,  1879,  nr  ine- 
coating  with  perfect  success,  some  of  the  machines  having  run  eighiours 
a  day  for  nearly  five  years  with  scarcely  any  intermission.  This  syunof 
coating  is  also  adopted  by  the  Compagnie  Anglaise,  who  work  our  1  choel 
at  Rouen. 

By  what  right,  then,  does  Mr.  Edwards  make  these  disparagin^oate- 
ments,  of  the  truth  of  which  he  has  no  kind  of  evidence?  It  is  sii.iy  to 
bolster  up  his  intention  to  grant  licences  for  his  so-called  “patent  He 
has  no  right  whatever,  either  in  equity  or  any  other  way,  to  a[mpt 
to  obtain  any  such  payment,  the  machinery  being  open  to  the  fholfi 
world.  He  threatens  to  “stringently  maintain”  his  rights.  No-mbfc 
lawyers  can  readily  be  found  to  threaten  and  serve  processes ;  the  uow 
their  costs  will  be  paid.  But  no  one  need  have  any  fear  of  these  thijts, 

I  sum  up  the  whole  matter  by  saying  that  if  I  had  not  seen  the  pjeflt 
in  print  it  would  have  seemed  incredible  that  anyone  could  attemipucfi 
a  thing  as  Mr.  Edwards  has. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Samuel  X 

Kingston-on-Thames,  September  8,  1884. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Surely  your  correspondent  who  signs  himself  “A  .hut 
Agent  ”  allows  his  zeal  in  advocating  the  validity  of  Mr.  B.  J.  Ed  trdsj 
plate-coating  patent  to  carry  him  a  little  too  far.  He  says  that  i  Der 
to  contest  the  patent  “it  will  not  only  be  necessary  to  show  til  tli« 
apparatus  as  it  now  exists  as  a  whole  has  been  previously  in  use,  b  that 
it  has  been  in  use  for  coating  plates  with  gelatine  emulsion.”  I 

According  to  this  doctrine  a  man  desirous  of  patenting  a  whe  may 
take  the  spokes  invented  by  one  man,  the  tire  of  a  second,  and  the 
a  third,  and  patent  the  use  of  them  in  conjunction;  and,  not  only 
if  the  wheel  as  a  whole  had  already  been  in  use  for  an  omnibus,  h 
patent  its  application  to  a  cab.  If  such  be  really  the  state  of  the  T  tbfl 
sooner  it  is  altered  the  better. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  LooKF-pt*. 

September  9,  1884. 
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THE  ETHOXO  LIGHT  AND  GAS  EXPLOSIONS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— In  reply  to  Mr.  H.  Ives’s  letter,  in  your  issue  of 
29th,  I  may  say  1  admit  his  prior  publication  of  a  porous  fill 
ether  chambers,  but  certainly  dispute  his  prior  invention.  I  hav< 
attempted  to  eulogise  my  own  invention,  preferring  to  let  others  c 
But  if  I  am  to  believe  what  a  countryman  of  his  tells  me  “  Ives’s  gen 
is  not  the  success  the  inventor  would  have  us  to  believe,  and  from  1 
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,  ,,ue  from  America,  which  I  recently  saw,  I  shall  certainly  come  to 
,  conclusion,  for  there  were  instructions  how  to  act  in  case  the 
,  n'  took  fire.  _  ... 

g  jts  being  invade  and  sold  at  a  price,  that  is  no  criterion  of  merit. 
“  fin%l  chamber  anyone  may  make,  as  I  gave  the  world  the  benefit  of 
■  ;0very  in  the  pages  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography 
)  ear  1881,  but  not  of  the  present  form. 

x  l3jons  do  not  occur  where  everything  is  properly  managed  ;  it 
.  there  is  m  ismanagement  that  we  have  to  deplorb  accidents ;  and  from 
e  ere  is  no  protection,  as  far  as  I  can  gather,  in  Mr.  Ives’s  generator. 
d  own  lanterns  I  do  not  use  pumice  chambers,  and  never  have 
•ppping”  in  them.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  Broughton. 

t  ,  Manchester,  September  4,  1884. 

— — - o - - 


JMi's  anb  (SJumos, 


pj  cher  is  informed  that  the  best  and  most  convenient  cloth  for  clean- 

-  lens  is  (if  he  will  excuse  the  Hibernicism)  a  soft  wash  leather. 

-  -  better  than  the  silk  handkerchief  to  which  he  alludes. 

H  on  supply  me  with  the  late  Mr.  H.  Negretti’s  formula  for  printing 
s:  scopic  transparencies  by  the  albumen  process? — Geo.  B.  Robert - 
y:  — In  reply :  The  formula  recommended  by  Mr.  Negretti  consisted 
:  hundred  parts  of  albumen,  diluted  with  twenty  parts  of  water  in 
h|  one  part  of  iodide  of  ammonium  had  been  dissolved.  The  sensi- 
si  bath  was  a  ten-per-cent,  one,  containing  a  proportion  of  glacial 
jd  acid  equal  to  the  silver.  A  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid,  used 
a  t  and  having  a  few  drops  of  the  sensitising  bath  added,  formed  the 
J  >per.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  several  changes  and  improve- 
!C  have  been  made  since  this  formula  was  published. 


4  says  that  he  requires  a  very  thick  bi-convex  lens  of  about  four  or 
t  icnes  diameter,  and  he  cannot  obtain  glass  of  the  requisite  thickness 
ut  incurring  more  expense  than  the  work  can  afford.  He  asks  if 

i  afford  him  any  hint  by  which  to  avoid  this  difficulty. - To  this 

>ly  that  the  best  way  to  proceed  is  to  obtain  two  di.-ics  of  glass  of 
•eatest  thickness  procurable,  grind  them  as  plano-convex  lenses, 
len  cement  the  flat  sides  together.  If  “  Fh.  13.”  be  not  compelled 
>  [opt  any  definite  radius  of  curvature  we  would  advise  him  to 
4  from  an  optician  who  makes  a  specialty  of  lantern  appliances  a 
aihf  unmounted  plano-convex  condensers  and  combine  these  with 


m|  t. 


HIE  some  very  thin  and  transparent  gelatine  plates  of  my  own  pre- 
,»rlon,  made  for  a  special  purpose  (photomicroscopy)  and  I  occasionally 
>ic |  luminous  margin  or  halo  round  light  portions  which  adjoin  dark 

ar  Is  there  any  remedy  for  this ?— Alpha.” - In  reply:  Our 

..ripondent  will  prevent  this  halation  by  sponging  over  the  backs  of 
isj.tes  with  either  the  following  or  a  mixture  of  a  similar  character : — 


urnt  sienna .  100  grains. 

extrine .  30  ,, 

lycerino  .  2  minims. 

rater . Enough  to  form  a  pasty  mass. 


da  exposure  remove  this  backing  by  a  wet  sponge,  and  when  the 
maj  is  developed  there  will  not  be  the  slightest  appearance  of 

.al.  m. 

ifr-f : — “Referring  to  your  remarks  about  photo-crayon,  and  a  method 
Ijj  jich  the  enlargements  can  be  prevented  from  fading,  I  shall  feel 
res-  indebted  if  you  will  let  me  know  by  what  means  this  can  be  done, 
hi  carefully  and  closely  followed  Sarony’s  instructions,  and  as  my 
'ictjis  changed  tone  after  a  time  I  concluded  that  the  fault  must  have 
'in  tli  myself  rather  than  with  the  process.  I  may  say  that  1  even- 

ualj discontinued  making  them  on  account  of  their  fading.” - We 

‘•pi  The  whole  secret  consists  in  a  total  abandonment  of  mercury  as 
he  Ling  agent  and  substituting  for  it  gold,  platinum,  or  some  other 
efiaji  agent.  Uranium  produces  tones  less  cold  than  the  platinum  or 
''Wind  equally  durable,  so  far  as  our  experience  has  gone.  It  is 
tof  Iticult  to  produce  a  rich  purple  tone  by  development  alone  without 
o  recourse  to  any  toning  at  all. 


V0i|.  you  kindly  oblige  me,  if  possible,  with  a  formula  for  photograpic 
’7*  varnish  ?  My  various  books  of  receipts  give  a  formula  for  a  crystal 
s’li,  namely,  equal  parts  of  Canada  balsam  and  turpentine;  but  I 
'1  much  if  tliis  is  the  proper  photographic  article.  I  require  some 
JW  i  nediate  use,  and  cannot  get  any  in  the  town,  and,  what  is  more 
'  ai !  still,  I  have  never  come  across  any  formula  for  crystal  varnish  in 
ho  imiai.  Although  I  have  perused  many  volumes,  not  a  single 
Gi  i  can  I  find  in  the  Almanacs.  Twenty  years  ago  I  used  crystal 
■’  i  (f  think)  for  glass  positives,  and  it  was  certainly  not  a  turpentine 
,n  i.  My  present  purpose  is— firstly,  by  the  addition  of  white  wax  to 
nald  u  imitation  ground  glass  for  stereo,  transparencies;  and,  secondly, 
3  fish  the  film  side  of  some  glass  positives  recently  taken,  so  that 
;as  rrnisli  shall  resist  the — or  rather  any — action  of  Bates’s  black 
‘  ''!  >  when  the  outline  of  the  portrait  is  filled  qp  with  the  latter. 

'  u.lfl think,  crystal  varnish  will  do.  This  is  a  very  pretty  way  of 
glass  positives,  for  the  portrait  then  appears  to  have  been  taken 
if  white,  or  cream  paper  be  placed  beneath. — W.  F.  Stevens.” 
reply;  We  know  of  at  least  two  classes  of  crystal  varnish — one 
“('nH'ng  of  a  solution  of  Canada  balsam  in  turpentine,  and  the  other  a 
wm p  solution  of  gum  dammar.  The  latter  will  probably  answer  the 
l,.uri|e  of  _ our  correspondent.  With  regard  to  the  method  of  finishing 
f'iasjiositives  referred  to:  if  we  are  not  mistaken  it  was  extensively 
prad  ed  by  Mr.  John  Urie,  of  Glasgow,  a-quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
”  0  iuk  that  he  also  obtained  a  patent  for  the  method  in  question.  We 
ft.r?  t  at  present  quite  clear  whether  it  was  the  film  side  or  the  glass 
nae  which  the  black  varnish  was  applied, 


dkdjanp  Column. 

I  will  exchange  £1  worth  of  nitrate  of  silver,  in  sixty-grain  solution,  for  a 
good  head-rest. — Address,  X.  Y.  Z.,  Office  of  this  Journal,  2,  York- 
street,  Coveut-gardcn,  W.  C. 

I  will  exchange  a  Ross’s  carte  lens,  which  is  in  excellent  condition,  for  a 
good  burnisher  and  head-rest. — Address,  Taylor,  48,  Leigh-street  (off 
Pall  Mall),  Chorley,  Lancashire. 

Wanted,  a  balustrade,  posing-cliair,  or  anything  useful  in  photography,  in 
exchange  for  Lancaster’s  instantaneous  lens  with  new  shutter. — Address, 
T.  Couprs,  39,  Banktop,  Blackburn,  Lancashire. 

I  will  exchange  a  Ross’s  single  stereo,  lens  and  a  good  plate  drying-box,  for 
a  fifteen-foot  lantern  screen,  lantern  tripod,  or  useful  lantern  accessories. 
— Address,  F.  W.  Cheetham,  Carlton  Bank,  Hyde,  Cheshire. 

I  will  exchange  my  mahogany  tripod  stand,  very  light  and  portable,  tvv° 
joints  in  each  leg,  suitable  for  a  half-plate  camera,  for  a  studio  flower" 
stand  or  any  kind  of  accessory. — Address,  J.  Barker,  72,  Bond-street, 
Macclesfield. 

I  will  exchange  a  bicycle,  forty-eight-inch,  strong  roadster,  extra-thick 
india-rubber  tyres,  by  Singer,  Coventry,  cost  £15,  for  a  first-class  camera 
and  lens,  or  offers  in  photographic  apparatus. — Address,  J.  H.,  365, 
Lodge-road,  Hockley,  Birmingham. 

I  will  exchange  a  Ross’s  12  X  10  landscape  lens,  eighteen-inch  focus,  stops 
gone,  original  cost  about  £7,  for  anything  useful  in  photography,  book  on 
photographic  chemistry  or  general  ditto,  or  offers. — Address,  A.  Hollis, 
13,  Fiorence-terrace,  Warren-road,  Torquay. 

Wanted,  a  gem  camera  and  lenses  and  half-plate  instantograph,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  any  of  the  following  articles: — Magic-lantern,  three  and  a- 
half-inch  condensers,  and  some  comic  slides;  Anglo-German  concertina; 
quaiter-plate  Victoria  camera,  .and  repeating-back  camera  for  two 
pictures  on  one  plate,  two  slides. — Address,  McCann,  49,  Greenvale- 
street,  Glasgow. 

I  will  exchange  two  splendid  English  lever  watches;  one  fifty-two-inch 
bicycle,  ball  bearings,  &c. ,  in  first-class  order;  a  quantity  of  printers’ 
type,  in  small  founts,  for  job  work,  chases,  rollers,  cases,  ink,  presses,  &c. ; 
gem  camera  (twelve  lenses),  Victoria  camera  (two  lenses) — for  lenses, 
cameras,  accessories,  &c.,  by  good  makers. — Address,  R.  Clark,  4, 
Clyde-terraee,  Spennymoor. 

I  will  exchange  a  nearly -new  water-tight  ebonite  bath  for  plates  84  x 
and  three  dozen  one-sixth  size  trays  and  mats,  preservers,  and  glass,  for  a 
second-hand  Bigelow’s  Album  on  Lighting  and  Posing,  or  one  of  Shew’s  or 
Fallowfield’s  carte  embossing-presses,  in  good  working  order,  or  one  of 
Sands  and  Hunter’s  two-inch  drop  shutters;  any  of  the  above. — Address, 
W.  Bond,  photographer,  New  Catton,  Norwich. 


gustos  ter  ®0msp0n&*nia. 

RST  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Notice. — Each  Correspondent  is  required  to  enclose  his  name  and  address , 
although  not  necessarily  forpubl ication.  Communications  may,  when  thought 
desirable ,  appear  under  a  NOM  de  plume  as  hitherto,  or,  by  preference, 
under  three  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Such  signatures  as  “ Constant  Header,'' 
“ Subscriber ,”  Jr.,  should  be  avoided.  Correspondents  not  conforming  to 
this  rule  will  therefore  understand  the  reason  for  the  omission  of  their 
communications. 

Photograph  Registered.— 

Thomas  Forrest,  Cambrian  Studio,  Pontypridd . — Photograph  of  the 
Town  of  Pontypridd. 

Amateur.— We  presume  so,  though  we  have  not  really  tried  it.  Why  not 
make  the  experiment  yourself? 

C.  B. — By  all  means  employ  a  slow  bromide  plate,  and  one  that  will  yield 
a  dense  image.  The  other  plates  are  by  no  means  so  suitable  for  your 
purpose. 

Erratum. — In  the  article  on  page  564,  twenty-four  lines  from  the  bottom 
of  first  column,  for  “slightly  focussing  with  ammonia,”  &c.,  read 
“Hushing,”  or  rinsing. 

Joseph  Holmes. — -The  prepared  paper  is  not  an  article  of  commerce  in 
this  country.  It  is  quite  possible  that  you  can  procure  it  through  Dr. 
Liesegang,  of  Dusseldorf. 

Silver. — 1.  There  is  no  silver  in  the  waste  developing  solution. — 2.  A  very 
small  proportion  of  the  deposit  only  is  silver,  the  major  portion  being 
oxidised  pyrogallic  acid. — 3.  No. 

Geo.  Smith. — There  appears  to  be  something  wrong  in  the  figures  some¬ 
where.  _  You  had  better  write  to  the  agents  for  the  sale  of  the  instru¬ 
ments  in  this  country  for  an  explanation. 

J.  C. — We  presume  the  label  will  be  copyright  if  the  registration  were 
legally  effected.  If  you  have  any  doubt  on  the  subject  you  had  better 
consult  a  respectable  solicitor  before  commencing  litigation. 

J.  G. — 1.  \  on  will  find  a  table  of  the  solubility  of  the  salts  in  question  on 
page  252  of  our  Almanac  for  the  current  year. — 2.  We  should  surmise 
the  remedy  would  be  efficacious,  but  the  only  way  to  test  it  definitely  is 
to  make  the  experiment. 

J.  E.  Z.— The  negative  appears  so  very  much  over-exposed  that  we  fear 
you  will  not  succeed  in  bringing  it  up  to  sufficient  density  to  yield  satis¬ 
factory  prints.  Try  the  effect  of  sulphite  of  soda  as  a  blackening  agent, 
instead  of  the  hyposulphite. 
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A.  E.  D.—  1.  The  cause  of  the  fog  in  intensifying  the  negatives  was  due  to 
your  insufficient  washing  between  the  separate  operations. — 2.  A  certain 
amount  of  oxidation  will  always  take  place.  However,  filter  the  solution 
and  then  try  its  efficacy  by  developing  a  plate. 

A.  G.  Hopkins. — 1.  The  fittings  are  generally  made  to  the  order  of 
the  camera-makers,  most  of  whom  have  their  own  particular  pattern. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  camera-makers  will  supply  what  you  require. — 
2.  Lampblack  mixed  with  white  hard  varnish,  thinned  with  methylated 
alcohol,  is  the  best  material  with  which  to  blacken  the  inside  of  the 
camera. 

O.  Evans. — 1.  The  camera  is  much  too  short  for  the  purpose. — 2.  You  will 
'find  a  table  giving  the  length  required  in  enlarging  and  reducing  in  our 
Almanac  for  the  current  year,  page  2(31.— 3.  Better  try  the  experiment. 
We  have  not  done  so.  As  a  rule,  you  will  find  the  formula  issued  by 
the  maker  of  the  plates  more  suitable  for  his  particular  plates  than  that 
of  any  other  maker. 

Patience  Passe  Science.— You  had  better  provide  yourself  with  two 
lenses.  Those  marked  Nos.  1  and  4  on  your  list  you  would  find  most 
generally  useful.  If  you  politely  explain  to  the  Customs  officials  that 
the  boxes  contain  photographic  plates  which  would  be  spoilt  by  exposure 
to  light,  we  imagine  you  will  experience  no  difficulty,  particularly  if  you 
offer  to  show  them  in  a  non-actinic  light. 

Amateur  (Liverpool).— 1.  You  may  avoid  the  prints  adhering  in  future  by 
treating  the  glass  either  with  powdered  talc  or  bees’- wax.  —  2.  The 
bicarbonate  of  soda  toning  bath  should  give  you  the  tones  you  desire— 
that  is,  if  the  negative  be  a  rich  and  vigorous  one  and  the  paper  suitable. 
Remember,  the  tones  of  the  prints  very  much  depend  upon  the  quality  of 
the  negative.  The  prints  are  returned  as  requested. 

Bordesley. — We  have  no  means  of  knowing  with  certainty  if  the  work  in 
question  be  copyright  except  by  searching  the  records  at  Stationers’  Hall. 
But  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  our  own  mind  that  it  is,  as  no  one 
would  think  of  publishing  such  a  work  without  securing  copyright. 
Of  course  if  you  copy  the  picture,  and  it  possesses  copyright,  you 
will  render  yourself  liable  to  a  penalty  of  ten  pounds  for  every  copy  you 
sell. 

Laurence.— We  fear,  as  the  ends  of  the  negatives  are  so  totally  different 
in  character  and  density,  that  you  will  not  be  successful  in  joining  the 
prints,  or  combining  the  negatives,  so  as  to  get  a  panorama  without  the 
joins  being  painfully  conspicuous.  If  you  carefully  re-read  the  articles 
on  combination  printing  you  will  find  one  or  two  plans  which  may  prove 
useful,  or  at  least  materially  assist  you,  in  this  particular  instance. 
From  ’the  prints  it  is  clear  that  much  will  depend  upon  your  skill  in 
retouching  the  different  negatives,  so  as  to  equalise  their  density  at  the 
parts  to  be  joined. 

B  g.  D.— 1.  The  prints  produced  on  gelatino-bromide  paper  will  be 
different  in  appearance  to  those  made  on  albumenised  paper.— 2.  The 
tone  does  -not  depend  upon  the  burnishing.— 3.  If  your  negatives  are 
inferior  it  will  be  impossible  for  you  to  get  rich-toned  prints  from  them.— 
4.  Not  useless,  but  less  energetic  in  action.— 5.  All  things  being  equal 
tire  results  would  be  the  same. — <3.  The  only  way  of  settling  the  point  is 
bv  trying  the  lens  and  judging  its  quality.— 7.  It  would  be  useless  to 
devote  space  in  these  columns  to  describing  what  may  be  found  in  any 
elementary  manual. 

Received.— E.  H.  Farmer;  Archer  Clarke;  H.  E.  Harris;  “  R.  S. ;” 
“XXX;”  “W.M.” 


Drou  Shutters. — Drop  shutters  and  instantaneous  shutters  are 
common  enough  as  applied  to  lenses  of  somewhat  small  dimensions ;  but 
it  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  for  any  one  to  possess  one 
of  these  appliances  suitable  for  being  employed  with  a  lens  having 
a  diameter  of  from  tlmee  to  five  inches.  Here  is  a  method  which  we  can 
recommend  from  experience  as  being  easily  adapted  for  utilising  large 
lenses  in  taking  instantaneous  views  ;  at  anyrate,  it  is  sufficiently  rapid 
to  take  pedestrians  and  street  traffic  under  such  circumstances  as 
enable  the  moving  figures  to  bear  examination  with  a  magnifying  glass 
of  moderate  power.  Provide  two  caps  for  the  lens.  These  may 
be  made  of  pasteboard  or  cloth.  Provide  also  two  squares  of  stiff 
pasteboard  considerably  larger  than  the  front  of  the  lens,  or  (say) 
seven  by  eight  inches,  which  is  the  size  we  employ.  Fix  a  cap  to  the 
centre  of  each  of  these.  Now,  when  the  camera  is  directed  toward  the 
object  to  be  taken  the  len3  must  be  capped  by  one  of  these  squares,  the 
rio-ht  hand  being  relegated  to  this  use.  The  left  hand  must  hold 
the  second  capped  square  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be  higher  than  its 
fellow  to  the  extent  of  four  or  five  inches,  this  forming  a  degree 
of  separation  sufficient  for  every  purpose.  The  exposure  is  made  by 
gently  withdrawing  the  cap  and  quickly  moving  the  covering  square 
downward,  the  second  covering-piece  being  simultaneously  moved 
downward  by  the  left  hand,  which  works  consentaneously  with  the 
right.  Tbe  cap  on  the  second  square  now  replaces  that  by  which 
the  lens  was  previously  covered.  No  one  can  form  any  idea  of  the 
rapidity  and  ease  with  which  an  exposure  can  be  made  by  this  method 
unless  it  were  tried  ;  still  some  conception  may  be  had  of  it  by  taking 
hold  of  two  pieces  of  card,  one  with  each  hand,  and  keeping  a  space  of 
a  few  inches  between  them,  giving  them  a  quick  downward  descent, 
until  one  occupies  the  place  of  the  other.  The  rapidity  much  exceeds 
that  of  a  simple  drop-shutter  actuated  by  gravity.  If  desired,  both 
pieces  may  be  attached  to  each  other,  or  even  one  card  maybe  made  to 
answer  by  having  a  large  square  aperture  cut  in  it,  ample  space  being 
left  for  attaching  the  c^pB.— Photographic  Times. 


New  Cards. — We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Marion  and  ( 
samples  of  their  new  designs  for  appointment  cards.  These  are  tag 
fully  designed  and  printed  in  three  colours,  presenting  a  chaste  a| 
ornamental  appearance. 

Photographic  Club. — At  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  this  Club, I 
Auderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  on  Wednesday  next,  the  17th  in* 
the  subject  for  discussion  will  be — On  Mountants. — The  Saturn 
afternoon  outing  will  be  at  Hale  End,  leaving  Liverpool-street  Stat 
at  2.2  p.m. 

Portrait  Painting  in  the  Provinces. — The  Merthyr  EspA 
speaks  in  high  terms  of  a  life-size  portrait  in  oils  of  a  ladyoflol 
celebrity  and  her  daughter  displayed  in  the  window  of  Messrs.  Har;| 
Son,  and  Co.,  artists,  8S,  High-street,  Merthyr,  just  off  the  easel 
Mr.  Geo.  F.  Harris.  It  is  characterised  as  being  the  highest  effort 
local  portrait  painting  which  the  Express  has  seen  for  many  years. 

An  Improved  Egg-Beater. — Various  means  have  from  time  to  ti 
been  devised  for  beating  albumen  into  a  froth.  Wo  have  received  fr 
Messrs.  M'Nicol  and  Walsh,  of  Manchester,  a  specimen  of  their  “  cliu 
mixer,”  which  consists  of  a  tin  cylindrical  vessel  wherein  works,  tliroi 
an  aperture  in  a  closely-fitting  cover,  a  piston  rod  that  actuates  pisb 
attached  thereto,  and ‘which  are  pierced  with  slots  in  such  a  man 
as  when  quickly  moved  up  and  down  among  the  albumen  converts  t 
latter  into  a  frothy  mass.  This  little  instrument  will  prove  useful 
photographers  and  others.  “ 

Destruction  of  a  Photographic  Studio  by  Fire. — On  Wednesc 
evening  last  xveek  a  fire  broke  out  in  a  detached  studio  belonging 
Mr.  Whitehead,  of  4,  Piembridge-villas,  East  Acton,  W.  The  build 
was  IS  feet  x  8  feet  in  circumference,  and  contained  photograp 
apparatus  and  other  valuable  articles,  which  were  all  destroyed,  , 
building  being,  in  fact,  gutted  in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  1,. 
damage  is  roughly  estimated  at  £100.  Mr.  Whitehead  believes  k 
fire  to  have  been  caused  by  the  accidental  ignition  of  some  drapr 
from  a  paraffine  lamp. — Acton  Gazette. 

The  Addition  of  Blue  to  Collodion. — Herr  G.  P.  A.  Garjean; 
of  Amersfoort,  says  he  has  found  that  the  addition  of  a  blue  dyt> 
collodion  considerably  increased  its  sensitiveness.  He  had  a  remain? 
of  collodion  prepared  according  to  the  following  formula  : — 

Ether . 200  parts, 

Alcohol  .  200  „ 

Cotton .  4  ,, 

Iodide  of  ammonium  .  2  ,, 

Iodide  of  cadmium .  2  ,, 

Bromide  of  cadmium  .  1  part, 

and  a  trace  of  nitric  acid. 

The  collodion  had  become  golden-yellow  and  was  turning  red  t 
worked  slowly  and  hard.  He  stained  it  with  Hofmann’s  violet  i 
(an  aniline  colour),  after  which  the  negatives  became  much  richer  I 
the  sensitiveness  was  greatly  increased.  He  then  prepared  anour 
collodion — 

Ether .  200  parts, 

Alcohol  . 200  ,, 

Cotton .  4  ,, 

Iodide  of  cadmium  .  3  „ 

Pulverised  bromide  of  potassium  dissolved  in 

a  few  drops  of  water  .  2  „ 

and  stained  it  with  methyl-violet.  With  a  poor  single  lens  and  is 
collodion  he  took  photographs  with  an  exposure  of  five  seconds  ime 
shade,  and  almost  instantaneously  in  the  full  sunlight.  He,  there  e, 
asks  whether  greater  sensitiveness  could  not  be  imparted  to  coll<  > 
bromide  of  silver  by  using  a  blue  stain. — Archiv. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  the  Week  ending  September  10,  1884. 

Thf,«k  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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SULPHUROUS  ACID  AND  THE  SULPHITES  OF  SODA. 
The  perusal  of  the  Rev.  L.  Macdona’s  formula  for  a  soda  developer 
in  our  last  issue  raises  once  more  the  question  of  how  best  to  utilise 
the  advantages  derivable  from  sulphurous  acid  as  a  preservative  of 
the  pyro.  solution  and  a  preventive  of  pyro.  stain.  That  sulphite  of 
soda  has  secured  a  permanent  position  amongst  the  photographer’s 
list  of  chemicals  cannot  now  be  denied,  though  there  are  still  some 
who  dispute  its  efficacy,  and  others  again  who  insist  that  it  is 
absolutely  detrimental.  In  the  course  of  the  present  article  we 
shall  attempt  to  show  where  these  discrepancies  may,  perhaps, 
arise. 

The  history  of  this  application  of  sulphite  of  soda  may  be  said  to 
date  back  as  far  as  1877,  when  in  an  article  on  the  late  M, 
Sammann’s  “  hydrosulphite  ”  developer  (vol.  xxiv.,  p.  26)  we  pointed 
out  the  peculiarity  exhibited  by  that  solution,  viz.,  that,  however 
long  it  might  remain  exposed  to  the  air,  and  however  much  dis¬ 
coloured  it  might  become,  it  remained  clear  and  free  from  sediment. 
In  connection  with  collodion  films  this  was  a  matter  of  minor 
importance,  and  it  was  only  on  the  introduction  of  gelatine  plates 
and  the  advent  of  the  new  trouble — pyro.  stain — that  the  peculiar 
j  action  of  sulphurous  acid  assumed  a  special  value.  Mr.  H.  B. 
Berkeley  was  the  first  to  recognise  this,  and  in  our  Almanac,  some 
three  or  four  years  ago,  published  a  formula  for  development  in 
which  sulphite  of  soda  figured.  Subsequently  Mr.  J.  A.  McLellan 
recommended  sulphurous  acid  itself  as  being  preferable  on  account 
j  of  its  exercising  no  slowing  action  upon  development.  The  alleged 
existence  of  this  latter  fault  appears  to  be  the  chief,  if  not  only, 
{argument  brought  to  bear  against  the  employment  of  the  sulphite. 

Such  extremely-divergent  opinions  have  been  expressed  on  this 
point  that  it  seems  at  first  sight  scarcely  possible  to  reconcile  them ; 
and  yet,  upon  inquiring  closely  into  the  matter,  much  of  the 
discrepancy  is  explainable.  Sodic  sulphite,  as  our  readers  are  well 
aware,  is  an  extremely  unstable  salt,  changing  rapidly  to  sulphate 
by  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere.  Sodic  sulphite  and 
sulphurous  acid  are  most  powerful  reducing  agents,  and,  as  such, 
aids  to  development  —  a  fact  which  we  first  pointed  out  in  1877,  in 
the  article  already  referred  to,  when  we  showed  that  either  the 
neutral  or  acid  sodium  sulphites,  in  conjunction  with  pyro.,  were 
capable  of  development.  More  recently  —  within  the  last  few 
months — we  have  gone  more  fully  into  the  matter.  Sodic  sulphate, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  first  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Berkeley,  though 
i  apparently  neutral  in  its  reactions,  exercises  a  powerful  restraining 
!  action  upon  alkaline  development ;  and  here  we  have  the  key  to  the 
i  secret  of  the  discrepancies  to  which  we  have  alluded. 

Thus,  given  a  new  and  good  sample  of  sulphite,  we  shall  have  the 
maximum  of  preservative  action  without  any  restraining — possibly 
with  an  actual  acceleration  or  increase — of  development.  However,  as 
the  sulphite  becomes  oxidised  not  only  is  its  beneficial  effect  lowered, 
but  an  injurious  restraining  action  is  set  up ;  and  it  is  easily  con- 
j  ceived  that  with  a  badly-oxidised  sample  the  balance  may  be 
|  strongly  in  the  latter  direction,  and  consequently  against  the  use  of 
sulphite.  A-  ,  A  k 

That  the  alleged  slowing  action  of  the  sulphite  is  usually 
attributable  to  the  employment  of  impure  samples  is,  we  think, 


proved  by  the  fact  that  where  such  complaints  have  been  made 
they  have  generally  been  accompanied  by  another— that  the  salt  will 
not  dissolve  to  the  extent  given  in  the  various  formula?.  Now,  sodic 
sulphite  is  a  very  soluble  salt,  while  the  sulphate  is  much  less  so ; 
consequently,  as  the  mass  ofsuiphite  becomes  oxidised  it  becomes 
less  soluble— that  is  to  say,  it  requires  a  larger  proportion  of  water 
to  dissolve  it. 

It  may  lie  remarked  incidentally  here  that,  in  using  the  sulphite 
of  soda,  the  method  usually  recommended  of  making  a  saturated 
solution  is  far  preferable  to  that  given  with  some  formula?  of 
weighing  out  a  definite  quantity.  The  following  considerations 
will  make  this  plain.  Suppose,  for  example,  we  are  using  a  sample 
of  sulphite  which  has  become  oxidised  to  the  extent  of  twenty-five 
per  cent.  If  we  weigh  out  the  correct  quantity  to  make  a  theoreti¬ 
cally-saturated  solution  we  shall  have  it  really  only  three-quarters 
saturated,  whereas  by  allowing  the  water  to  act  upon  an  excess  of 
the  crystals  it  will  become  saturated  both  with  sulphite  and  sulphate. 
In  that  case,  though  the  preservative  action  of  the  solution  will  be 
at  its  maximum,  so  also,  probably,  will  be  the  restraining  power  of 
the  sulphate. 

Looking  at  the  uncertainties  which  surround  the  use  of  sodic 
sulphite  the  recommendation  to  substitute  sulphurous  acid  seems 
a  good  one  ;  but  unfortunately  matters  are  not  very  greatly  improved 
for  the  majority  in  that  case.  Sulphurous  acid,  or  rather  the 
solution  of  the  gas  which  goes  by  that  name,  is  quite  as  variable — in 
strength  at  least — as  the  sodic  sulphite,  and  as  the  ordinary  source 
of  supply  is  in  many  cases  a  country  chemist  the  article  obtained  is 
not  likely  to  be  of  a  very  definite  character.  At  its  best  the  com¬ 
mercial  article  is  but  a  feeble  solution,  the  strongest  obtainable 
containing  less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  real  acid.  In  the  majority  of 
samples  from  commercial  sources  we  have  examined  the  proportion 
has  been  less  than  four  per  cent.  A  freshly-saturated  solution  made 
specially  for  the  purpose  of  testing  showed  barely  nine  percent.  It 
is  clear,  then,  that  except  under  most  favourable  conditions  the  use 
of  sulphurous  acid  presents  little  chance  of  securing  certainty  of 
result ;  but  it  has  at  least  one  advantage  in  the  absence  of  restraining 
power  :  though  it  may  deteriorate  in  strength  the  falling  off  is  not 
accompanied  in  inverse  ratio  by  an  increasing  slowing  action.  We 
are  leaving  out  of  the  calculation,  as  of  no  practical  moment,  the 
gradual  conversion  into  sulphuric  acid.  This  is  not  likely  to  produce 
any  appreciable  effect. 

The  acid  sulphite  or  bisulphite  of  soda  offers  another  alternative. 
This,  though  an  even  less  stable  compound  than  the  neutral  salt, 
contains  a  much  larger  proportion  of  sulphurous  anhydride,  and  is 
at  the  same  time  readily  soluble.  It  is  thus  possible  to  prepare  a 
more  concentrated  solution.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  what  are 
the  precise  changes  that  proceed  during  the  process  of  oxidation 
but  prima  facie  it  would  seem  that  so  lcng  as  the  bisulphite  gives 
evidence  of  containing  free  acid  its  efficacy  should  be  above  sus¬ 
picion.  From  the  looseness  of  combination  of  its  elements  it  is 
probable  that  the  first  change  is  a  reduction  to  the  state  of  neutral 
sulphite,  in  which  case  so  long  as  the  salt  smells  of  sulphurous  acid 
we  know  that  it  is  in  a  condition  fit  for  use.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  formation  of  sulphate  (and  of  sulphuric  acid)  proceed  as  rapidly 
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as  in  the  case  of  (.lie  neutral  sulphite,  the  smell  of  sulphurous  acid 
is  little  more  than  evidence  of  decomposition,  and  the  bisulphite  is 
of  less  value  than  the  neutral  salt. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  the  free  acid  or  the  bisul¬ 
phite  is  employed  an  extra  allowance  of  alkali  must  be  made  in  the 
developer. 

As  regards  obtaining  a  supply  of  the  bisulphite,  there  need  be  no 
more  difficulty  than  in  the  case  of  the  neutral  salt,  and  the  price  is 
about  the  same.  In  these  days,  if  any  difficulty  exist  in  obtaining  a 
supply  of  chemicals,  in  even  the  remotest  country  places,  the 
parcels  post  opens  up  a  ready  means  of  communication  direct  with 
the  manufacturing  chemist. 

A  convenient  method  of  preparing  the  acid  solution,  and  one  re¬ 
quiring  little  or  no  chemical  skill,  is  to  decompose  calcium  sulphite 
with  sulphuric  or  oxalic  acid,  filtering  out  the  insoluble  lime  salt. 
If  definite  proportions  of  the  materials  be  adhered  to,  a  solution  of 
uniform  strength  can  be  prepared  at  any  time  at  a  few  moments’ 
notice,  provided  the  calcium  sulphite  be  pure.  There,  however,  is 
the  difficulty,  and  this  plan  is  only  recommended  to  those  who  do 
not  care  to  follow  a  more  difficult  one.  For  a  more  perfect  result 
proceed  as  follows  : — Fit  a  glass  flask  or  retort  with  a  good  cork, 
through  which  a  bent  glass  tube  passes ;  in  the  flask  place  some 
strong  sulphuric  acid  and  a  few  clippings  or  turnings  of  copper. 
Arrange  so  that  the  glass  tube  dips  down  to  the  bottom  of  another 
vessel  containing  distilled  water,  apply  heat  to  the  flask,  and  allow 
the  gas  to  bubble  through  the  water  until  it  is  saturated.  If  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  be  substituted  for  water,  saturated 
with  gas  and  then  mixed  with  the  same  quantity  of  carbonate  solu¬ 
tion  as  that  used  at  first,  the  result  will  be  a  solution  of  the  neutral 
sulphite.  The  operation  must  be  performed  out  of  doors  or  under 
a  flue  with  a  good  draught,  as  the  fumes  given  off  are  very  suffo¬ 
cating. 


HINTS  ON  ARTISTIC  MOUNTING. 

There  is  no  question  whatever  that,  since  the  introduction  of  gela¬ 
tine  plates,  the  art  aspects  of  photography  have  undergone  a  marked 
improvement.  Pictures  which,  comparatively,  a  few  years  back 
were  looked  upon  as  really  artistic  productions  would  scarcely  pass 
muster  at  the  present  time,  and  it  is  very  gratifying  to  all  that 
the  general  public  is  at  last  beginning  to  fully  appreciate  artistic 
qualities  in  photographic  pictures. 

Now,  seeing  that  the  artistic  merits  of  the  pictures  themselves 
show  so  great  an  advance,  and  that  these  qualities  are  being- 
appreciated,  it  becomes  important,  as  we  mentioned  a  fortnight 
ago,  to  devote  more  attention  than  hitherto  to  the  subject  of  the 
mounting  and  framing,  so  as  to  render  the  picture  an  artistic  one 
in  all  its  bearings.  With  this  end  in  view  we  shall  now  redeem  the 
promise  made  at  the  time,  and  here  give  some  practical  details  of 
mounting  on  what  is  technically  known  as  “linen  and  stretcher.” 
This  system  of  mounting  for  large  photographs,  whether  portrait  or 
landscape,  when  neatly  done  is  far  more  artistic  than  that  of 
placing  the  picture  in  the  orthodox  cut-out  mount,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  it  possesses  the  merit  of  novelty. 

The  first  thing,  in  commencing  operations,  is  to  decide  how  much 
margin  is  desirable  to  the  picture,  and  then  to  get  a  light  frame  or 
stretcher  of  the  proper  size  made  in  pine,  about  three  inches  wide, 
morticed  and  glued  at  the  corners.  It  is  best  to  have  the  inner  edge 
of  the  front  of  the  frame  rounded  off,  so  that  there  be  no  sharp  edge 
that  can  mark  the  margin  of  the  picture  when  finished.  Any 
carpenter  will  construct  this  for  a  trifling  sum,  and  many  picture- 
frame  makers  and  artists’  colourmen  keep  suitable  stretchers  in 
stock  of  different  sizes.  It  is  not  necessary  or  desirable  that  the  frame 
be  “keyed”  at  the  corners,  similar  to  the  stretchers  of  canvases  for 
oil  paintings ;  neither  need  it  be  so  strongly  made.  However,  it 
should  be  constructed  of  pine  wood,  as  that  is  less  liable  to  warp  or 
cast  than  common  deal. 

On  this  frame  must  now  be  strained  a  piece  of  thin  calico  of  fairly- 
good  quality,  and  secured  on  the  edges  with  small  tacks.  The  calico 
need  not  be  strained  very  tightly,  as  the  after-treatment  will 
tighten  it  up  considerably.  We  next  require  some  paper  with  a  fine 
texture  and  of  good  colour  wherewith  to  cover  the  calico,  This 


paper  should  be  sufficiently  strong  to  allow  of  being  conveniently 
handled  while  wet  without  fear  of  its  tearing.  That  known  as 
“drawing  cartridge”  is  very  suitable;  but  cartoon  or  continuous 
drawing-paper  is  far  preferable,  in  consequence  of  its  fine  texture 
and  pure  whiteness,  which  it  will  retain  better  than  most  papers. 
It  may  be  procured  from  all  artists’  colourmen,  of  various  widths— 
from  thirty-six  to  sixty  inches — and  of  any  length  up  to  one  hundred 
yards;  so  that,  as  a  rule,  it  will  be  found  not  to  cut  so  much  to 
waste  as  that  supplied  in  sheets.  It  may  also  be  had  of  different 
shades  and  thicknesses.  For  our  present  purpose  white  will  be 
found  the  best;  for  the  smaller-sized  pictures  the  thin  is  to  be 
preferred,  and  for  the  larger  the  thick. 

A  piece  of  this  paper  is  now  cut  sufficiently  large  to  cover  the 
frame  and  to  lap  an  inch  and  a-half  or  two  inches  over  the  back. 
The  print  must  then  be  carefully  trimmed  with  a  sharp  knife 
and  straight-edge.  In  trimming,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  print 
is  cut  completely  through  with  a  single  cut ;  otherwise  a  sharp,  clean  1 
edge  will  not  be  obtained.  It  is  very  essential  that  it  should,  as  it 
greatly  enhances  the  effect  to  the  picture  when  finished.  What  is 
now  required  is  a  basin  of  clean  water,  a  couple  of  clean  sponges, 
and  the  mountant.  The  mountant  usually  employed  by  picture- 
frame  makers,  who  generally  do  this  style  of  mounting,  is  common 
flour  paste,  frequently  with  alum  and  size  added.  But,  for  photo¬ 
graphs,  starch  paste  is  far  preferable  for  many  reasons.  The  starch 
should  be  made  as  thick  as  possible  and  allowed  to  cool.  When  cold 
it  should  be  so  firm  that  it  can  be  broken  between  the  fingers. 

All  being  ready  the  cartoon  paper  is  laid  upon  a  sheet— or,  if  it 
be  very  large,  on  several  sheets — of  perfectly-clean  paper  placed  on1 
a  flat,  even  board,  such  as  a  drawing-board.  The  trimmed  print  is 
also  laid,  face  downwards,  on  a  clean  piece  of  paper.  It  may  be 
well  to  explain  here  that  one  side  of  the  cartoon  paper  is  much 
smoother  in  texture  than  the  other.  It  is  the  smoother  side  that  is 
to  receive  the  print,  and,  consequently,  it  is  that  side  which  must 
be  placed  downwards.  One  of  the  sponges  is  now  dipped  in  the 
water  and  the  back  of  the  cartoon  paper  is  gone  over  evenly  with  it 
up  to  the  extreme  edges,  so  as  to  thoroughly  moisten  it — in  fact,  to 
make  it  decidedly  wet.  The  calico  is  then  evenly  wetted  witli  the 
sponge,  and  the  back  of  the  print  also  similarly  treated.  All  is  now 
allowed  to  remain  until  it  is  judged  that  the  paper,  calico,  and  print 
have  expanded  to  their  fullest  extent.  In  the  case  of  the  cartooi 
paper  this  will  take  a  considerable  time;  hence  the  reason  fo-.j 
wetting  it  first. 

Some  of  the  starch  is  now  put  into  a  clean  basin,  and,  with  tin 
dry  sponge,  is  thoroughly  broken  up,  so  that  it  is  quite  smooth  am 
free  from  lumpiness.  A  thin  but  even  coating  of  the  starch  is  the: 
applied  to  the  still-moist  calico  and  well  worked  into  the  fabrii 
with  the  sponge,  taking  care  that  the  edges  of  the  frame  as  well  aj 
some  of  the  back  are  also  covered.  The  back  of  the  cartoon  papej 
is  next  evenly  starched  all  over.  After  resting  a  short  time  for  tl> 
starch  to  penetrate,  the  stretcher  is  laid  face  downwards  on  to  tl> 
paper,  and  the  calico  well  rubbed  down  upon  it  from  the  bad 
When  the  calico  and  paper  are  in  even  contact — which  is  readi 
secured,  as  all  air-bells  are  easily  forced  through  the  fabric— tl 
frame  is  turned  over,  and  tlie  edges  of  the  paper  lapped  over  t 
edges  and  back  of  the  frame,  the  corners,  of  course,  being  cut  o 
to  permit  of  this  being  done  with  neatness.  Care  must  be  exe 
cised  that  the  paper  is  well  secured  to  that  portion  of  the  cali 
which  is  in  front  of  the  woodwork,  as  this  cannot  well  be  rubba 
from  the  back. 

Next,  the  back  of  the  photograph  is  evenly  starched,  care  beii 
taken  that  the  edges  are  well  covered,  but  there  should  be  no  excc 
of  starch  to  exude  when  the  print  is  rubbed  down  in  mountin 
While  the  starch  is  soaking  into  the  print  the  cartoon  paper  shou 
be  marked  with  two  or  three  small  dots  made  with  a  pencil, 
serve  as  a  guide  as  to  where  the  print  is  to  be  placed.  All  tl 
now  remains  is  to  mount  the  picture  just  as  if  it  were  being  do 
on  cardboard,  taking  pare  that  it  is  well  rubbed  down  at  the  edg 
and,  at  the  same  tinlie,  that  no  particles  of  grit  or  dirt  get  l 
prisoned  between  the  print  and  mount. 

If  the  print  be  of  a  very  large  size  two  persons  are  required . 
the  operation — one  to  hold  it,  and  the  other  to  arrange  it  in  positi 
and  rub  it  down.  The  margin  of  the  picture  should  now  be  cat 
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fully  examined ;  and  if  it  Lave  become  accidentally  soiled  it  should 
be  gently  cleaned  with  the  sponge  and  water.  But  it  is  better  not 
to  wet  the  face  either  of  the  paper  or  the  photograph,  if  it  can 
possibly  be  avoided.  The  picture  is  now  deposited  in  a  place  where 
it  can  dry  free  from  contact  with  dust. 

While  all  is  wet  the  picture  will  look  a  very  unpromising  affair 
indeed ;  but,  as  it  dries,  it  will  shrink,  and  eventually  become  as 
tight  as  a  drum.”  Possibly  during  the  drying  the  stretcher  may 
twist  or  cast  a  little,  but  this  will  be  of  no  moment,  as  it  will  be¬ 
come  perfectly  flat  when  framed.  However,  the  warping  may  be 
tvoided  by  securing  the  stretcher  firmly  to  a  wall  or  other  flat  sur- 
’ace  while  it  is  drying. 

On  a  future  occasion  we  propose  to  give  some  practical  hints  on 

nounting  on  india-paper  and  plate-making. 


PATENTS. 

I  correspondence  at  present  going  on  in  our  columns  respecting  a 
ertain  invention  for  which  a  patent  has  been  obtained  prompts  us 
o  offer  some  remarks  upon  patents,  in  what  they  consist,  and  the 
ubjects  for  which  they  can  be  obtained. 

A  patent  is  virtually  a  monopoly  conferred  by  the  State  upon  an 
aventor,  for  giving  up  to  the  public  upon  certain  terms  the  fruit 
f  his  invention.  The  State  in  this  case  is  the  trustee  of  the 
ublic.  In  effect  it  says  to  the  inventor : — “  You  have  an  inven- 
ion  of  which  the  public  as  yet  knows  nothing,  but,  as  it  will  be  of 
reat  utility,  and  it  is  undesirable  that  it  be  for  ever  retained  as  a 
3cret,  we  will  grant  you  a  monopoly  in  its  manufacture  and  use 
)r  a  certain  number  of  years,  provided  you  will  publish  such  a 
lear  description  of  the  same  as  any  intelligent  man  can  quite 
nderstand.”  Thereupon  the  inventor  divulges  his  secret,  makes 
ayment  of  certain  fees — at  one  time  so  exorbitant  as  to  be  de¬ 
cent,  but  now  quite  moderate  —  and  the  State  protection  is 
Jitended  to  him.  This  protection  implies  that  the  invention  is 
lat  of  the  individual  making  the  application,  that  it  is  one  for  a 
seful  purpose,  and  that  it  is  new  in  the  sense  of  no  prior  publiea- 
on  having  been  made. 

Some  confusion  appears  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  many  persons  as 
)  what  forms  the  distinction  between  a  subject  for  a  registration 
ad  one  for  a  patent.  Broadly  speaking,  an  ornamental  design  may 
e  protected  by  registration;  a  piece  of  mechanism  is  a  subject  for 
patent.  The  now  extinct  Ottewill’s  registered  folding  camera 
ras,  as  implied  in  the  name,  made  the  subject  of  a  registration,  and, 
ecause  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  public,  no  attempt  at  in- 
■ingement  was  ever  made,  as  it  was  believed  that  the  protection  of 
igistration  was  all-sufficient.  But  had  any  case  ever  been  brought 
efore  the  courts  it  would  have  inevitably  broken  down,  as  it  would 
len  have  been  shown  that  the  protection  of  registration  applied 
nly  to  such  a  design  as  could  be  drawn  upon  a  flat  surface,  and  not 
)  any  piece  of  mechanism  involving  configuration  of  parts.  If  an 
mament,  such  as  a  floral  or  geometric  design,  had  been  introduced 
pon  the  top  or  sides  of  the  camera  that  could  have  been  protected 
y  registration;  but  the  camera,  as  a  camera,  is  a  subject  for  a 
atent. 

A  good  and  valid  patent  may  be  obtained  for  anything  formed 
atirely  out  of  a  well-known  and  even  patented  parts,  provided 
lese  parts  are  combined  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  an  apparatus 
ot  previously  in  use.  But,  while  the  inventor  of  such  combination 
m  obtain  a  patent  for  it  which  shall  be  valid,  he  will  not  be  at 
berty  to  make  use  of  it  until  he  has  previously  made  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  proprietors  of  the  respective  parts  referred  to, 
rovided  they  have  been  patented.  In  the  specification  of  his 
ivention  he  virtually  says: — “I  take  that  wheel  which  has  been 
reviously  well  known  and  I  combine  it  with  this  lever  and  that 
ulley,  both  also  well  known ;  and  by  this  combination,  not 
reviously  known,  I  produce  certain  effects.  I  claim  the  combina- 
ion,  not  the  individual  parts  of  which  it  is  composed,  as  my 
ivention.” 

A  new  application  of  a  previously-existing  invention  is  also 
ermissible  under  certain  circumstances.  The  yellow  alloy  known 
9  brass  is  composed  of  copper  and  zinc,  and  in  compounding  these 


two  metals  it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  specify  proportions  that 
have  not  been  employed  for  some  one  or  other  purpose ;  yet,  when 
Muntz  obtained  a  patent  for  the  application  of  a  particular  brass — 
the  proportions  of  which  it  was  formed  having  been  specified — to 
the  sheathing  of  wooden  ships  as  a  substitute  for  the  copper  pre¬ 
viously  in  use  for  that  purpose,  an  outcry  arose,  and  much  litigation 
ensued.  The  courts,  however,  ultimately  decided  that  the  Muntz- 
metal  patent  was  valid.  From  this  we  may  learn  that  minute  differ¬ 
ences  in  not  merely  the  nature,  but  in  the  application,  of  an  invention 
are  recognised  in  the  Vice-Chancellor’s  court  when  patent  cases 
become  subjects  for  adjudication. 


THE  CHOOSING  AND  USING  OF  A  .CAMERA. 

A  discussion  of  a  very  interesting  character  regarding  what  has 
been  termed  the  “camera  of  the  future”  is  at  present  proceeding 
in  our  columns,  and  its  continuation  can  be  productive  of  nothing 
but  good,  carried  on  as  it  is  by  gentlemen  and  with  courtesy.  At 
its  outset  the  requirements  of  the  tourist,  who  desires  as  little 
baggage  as  quickly  unlimbered  as  possible,  formed  the  chief 
topics  under  consideration;  but  photography  and  photographic 
outfits  are  too  important  to  be  treated  from  a  single  standpoint,  and 
the  photographer  who  needs  to  take  out  every  convenience  capable 
of  being  a  real  help  to  him  is  by  no  means  a  factor  in  the  question 
that  can  be  ignored.  Perhaps  he  may  mainly  be  found  among 
professional  ranks ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  exists  and  has 
requirements  which  may  on  no  account  be  passed  over.  His  first 
demand  is  efficiency,  and  then  convenience,  portability,  and 
adaptability.  His  camera  must  be  steady  and,  of  course,  provided 
with  a  swing-back.  It  should  be  as  compact  as  possible  and  as 
easily  to  be  used;  in  fine,  must  be  a  thorough  combination  of 
strength,  convenience,  and  lightness. 

Though  the  last  two  considerations  have  been  well  treated,  some 
very  important  qualifications  have  been  almost  ignored  ;  and,  seeing 
that  as  much  as  possible  is  naturally  always  attempted  to  be  carried 
out  with  a  single  camera,  it  will  not  be  an  inopportune  moment  to 
supplement  the  discussion  by  some  practical  remarks  with  this 
bearing,  which  shall  also  enlarge  upon  points  of  prime  importance, 
consistent  with  the  requirement  that  every  class  of  work  should 
be  provided  for  in  the  one  instrument.  Whether  such  an  instru¬ 
ment  exists  is  another  question. 

We  first  take  under  our  purview  the  tailboard.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  presence  of  a  tailboard  is  almost  constantly  assumed ;  yet 
we  venture  to  state  that  a  camera  with  a  tailboard  is  an  unmitigated 
nuisance.  Many  patterns  are  to  be  had  without  such  an  addendum 
and  the  practical  photographer  is  aware  of  the  great  difficulties  which 
frequently  attend  upon  its  use.  There  is  little  inconvenience  with 
small  apparatus ;  but  when  a  12  x  10  camera  is  used  what  can  a  man 
do  with  a  dozen  inches  of  tailboard  under  his  chin  when  taking  a 
dimly-lighted  interior,  a  thickly-wooded  glen,  or  an  architectural 
view  ?  Such  subjects  often  require  a  lens  with  a  focus  of  little  beyond 
half  the  length  of  the  plate,  and  it  is  then  next  to  impossible  to  clearly 
see  the  most  important  part  of  the  picture  sufficiently  closely  to  ascer¬ 
tain  upon  the  ground  glass  the  extent  of  the  subject  embraced.  With 
a  camera,  however,  which  extends  from  the  ground  glass  frontwards 
no  difficulty  whatever  is  experienced;  the  darkest  view  is  easily 
seen,  as  the  head  can  be  placed  in  any  position  relative  to  the  ground 
glass.  The  ground  glass  does  not,  as  is  so  often  supposed,  exhibit 
the  view  as  a  picture  equally  brilliant  in  every  direction.  To  see  it 
clearly  when  the  illumination  is  dim  and  the  lens  has  not  a  large 
angular  aperture  it  is  necessary,  as  the  practical  man  well  knows,  to 
place  the  eyes  almost  in  a  line  with  the  image  and  the  centre  of  the 
lens.  We  would,  therefore,  emphatically  say  that  when  choosing  a 
camera,  all  other  things  being  equal,  the  one  without  a  tailboard 
should  be  selected;  and  we  may  further  say  that  sufficient  impor¬ 
tance  is  rarely  given  to  this  consideration. 

From  the  back  of  the  camera  we  pass  on  to  the  front.  When 
the  tailboard  is  dispensed  with  the  front  of  the  camera  has  to 
be  furnished  with  some  analagous  provision  ;  and  in  too  many 
cases  this  construction  introduces  another  evil,  which  is  not  always 
either  taken  into  account  or  thought  of  when  purchasing  a  camera. 
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We  refer  to  the  possibility  of  the  field  of  view  being  limited  by  the 
bearing  upon  which  the  front  moves;  whence  it  may  happen  that  a 
negative  when  it  comes  to  be  developed  may  have  a  patch  of  almost 
bare  glass  projecting  into  the  field  of  view,  thus  completely  spoiling 
the  picture.  This  is,  again,  not  a  light  evil ;  but  it  is  possessed  by  some 
very  well-known  cameras  of  otherwise  most  excellent  and  ingenious 
construction,  both  English  and  American.  The  camera  may  be  of 
such  a  design  that  it  will  not  show  with  a  long-  nor  yet  with  a  very 
short-focus  lens.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  seen  the  work 
of  professional  photographers  quite  marred  in  this  manner ;  yet  it 
would  be  avoided  with  no  great  exercise  of  ingenuity  if  only  the 
maker  would  exercise  it  or  think  it  called  for. 

We  saw  a  capital  10  x  8  camera  the  other  day  which  had  a 
folding  framework  in  the  front  that  was  kept  folded  up  for  a 
short-focus  lens,  and  let  down  for  use  with  those  of  medium  or 
long  focus.  With,  however,  an  eight-inch  focus  lens — a  size  of 
wide  use  for  a  10  x  8  plate— -we  found  that  the  upright  plate  had 
a  full  inch  and  a-half  cut  off  its  usefulness  by  the  image  of  the 
front  bar  of  this  extension  framework  being  thrown  upon  the 
lower  part  of  the  plate.  This  could  have  been  entirely  avoided  by 
hinging  this  front  in  two  pieces.  A  similar  result  (the  restriction 
of  the  field  of  view)  is  to  be  perceived  in  most  patterns  where  the 
focussing  is  performed  by  the  lens,  and  not  the  ground  glass,  being 
moved  too  and  fro.  The  full  force  of  this  last  consideration  can 
only  be  completely  demonstrated  when  the  photographer  has  an 
important  work  in  hand,  and  he  finds  that  his  favourite  camera 
— mostly  used  with  a  plate  placed  horizontally — fails  him  at  a 
critical  moment  with  a  subject  requiring  a  short-focus  lens  worked 
with  a  plate  vertically  placed. 

Then,  again,  upon  this  very  point  of  upright  or  vertical  position 
of  the  plate  :  all  designs  for  a  perfect  camera  will  be  incomplete 
which  do  not  include  a  reversing  back  or  its  equivalent— a  re¬ 
versing  back,  we  may  explain  to  the  less-skilled  of  our  readers, 
being  a  loose  framework  to  hold  the  dark  slide,  and  capable  of 
having  its  position  reversed  so  as  to  enable  the  dark  slide  to  be 
placed  in  either  an  upright  or  a  horizontal  direction,  the  power  to 
do  which  is  of  great  usefulness.  Indeed,  we  may  say  that  we  think 
this  comparatively  recent  invention  one  of  the  greatest  practical 
boons  given  to  the  profession  for  a  long  time  past. 

The  tyro  often  asks  the  question  as  to  the  difference  in  the  use  of 
a  vertical  and  of  a  square  camera,  which,  with  the  dark  slides 
also,  he  sees  the  price  lists  always  quote  as  being  different  in  price. 
The  answer  is  obvious  ;  but  with  a  reversing  back  a  square  camera 
only  could  be  employed,  a  counterbalancing  advantage,  however, 
being  found  in  the  diminished  price  of  the  dark  slides,  which 
are  necessarily  constructed  narrower  in  one  direction  than  the 
other.  Then  the  photographer,  upon  commencing  operations,  need  be 
under  no  anxiety  in  regard  to  the  position  of  the  plate  in  the  slide, 
as  often  happens  with  a  square  camera.  With  a  reversing  back  he 
can  put  his  plate  in  either  direction,  and  can  always  be  certain 
how  the  plate  lies  in  the  slide  without  any  need  to  fly  to  the  dark¬ 
room  or  to  the  changing-box. 

There  are  many  other  considerations  that  we  might  dwell  upon, 
but  they  will  serve  for  another  occasion.  We  have  said  sufficient 
today  to  lead  any  intending  camera  purchaser  to  look  upon  the 
instrument  under  additional  mental  illumination. 


It  would  appear  as  if  the  determination  arrived  at  some  time  ago 
to  enforce  the  law  in  the  suppression  of  the  improper  use  of  the 
royal  arms  by  photographers  and  others  who  are  not  qualified  to  do 
so  is  about  to  be  enforced.  We  learn  that  on  Tuesday  an  applica¬ 
tion  for  a  summons  against  a  well-known  firm  was  made  at 
Marlborough-street  Police  Court  for  styling  themselves  “  photo¬ 
graphers  to  the  Queen,”  and  for  making  use  of  the  royal  arms  in 
connection  with  their  business.  The  summons  was  made  returnable 
on  the  30th  of  this  month.  This  being  the  first  case  of  the  kind 
that  has  been  brought  before  a  court  for  adjudication  much 
interest  will,  doubtless,  be  felt  in  the  result. 


Tiie  performance  organised  by  the  Balloon  Society  on  Monday  last 
for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  “  centenary  ”  of  ballooning  in 


England  came  off  at  Moorfields,  the  drill  ground  of  the  Honourable 
Artillery  Company  at  Finsbury.  Three  balloons  were  sent  up— one 
of  them,  the  “  Monarch,”  carrying  our  enthusiastic  friend,  Mr. 
Cecil  V.  Shadbolt.  Great  and  special  preparations  had  been  made 
for  the  supply  of  the  necessary  gas  to  fill  the  three  large  balloons, 
and  after  their  departure  the  surplus  energy  was,  we  believe,  lei 
off  in  the  form  of  speeches. 

From  an  announcement  in  another  column  it  will  be  seen  that  Ihe 
closing  time  for  the  receipt  of  exhibits  intended  for  the  forthcoming 
Exhibition  in  Pall  Mall  is  now  very  near — indeed,  will  have  passed 
when  our  next  number  appears.  Lest  any  of  our  readers  may  have 
forgotten  the  necessity  for  action  at  this  time  we  give  them  a  re¬ 
minder.  From  reports  that  reach  us  privately  we  believe  that  this 
year’s  collection  will  contain  more  than  the  average  of  foreign  work  : 
so  it  behoves  our  own  representatives  to  do  their  utmost. 


We  learn  with  regi’et  that  the  American  fortnightly  journal 
Photography,  which  was  started  only  a  few  months  ago,  in  Chicago 
has  ceased  to  exist  with  the  number  of  the  15th  of  the  present 
month. 

As  a  matter  of  journalistic  enterprise  it  is  worthy  of  notice  tha| 
Harper's  Weekly — a  New  York  illustrated  paper — has,  in  connectioi 
with  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  given  a  series  o; 
portraits  of  the  leading  scientific  men  of  Great  Britain  and  th 
Association.  Amongst  these  we  are  glad  to  find  that  of  Mr.  Janie 
Glaisher,  F.R.8.,  the  well-known  and  popular  President  of  th 
Parent  Society. 

Iodised  collodion  is  now  nearly  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  we  hav 
just  come  across  a  new  application  of  iodine.  Encountering  on 
day  a  bottle,  on  the  label  of  which  the  word  “  iodised”  was  ver 
prominent,  but  the  shape  of  which  was  not  collodion-like,  we  founj 
it  to  contain  “  iodised  cod-liver  oil!”  Our  first  thought  was  th; 

“  they  will 1  iodise’  anything  now  that  collodion  is  out  of  fashion 
but  we  have  since  heard  a  good  deal  of  the  beneficial  and  curativ 
effects  of  this  novel  preparation.  In  one  special  case  that  ha3  bee| 
brought  to  our  notice  the  value  of  the  preparation  has  been  show' 
in  an  unmistakable  maimer.  Iodine  manufacturers  may,  therefor 
note  that  their  occupation  is  not  yet  gone. 


A  long  time  is  required  to  thoroughly  bring  the  fact  home  to  hoc! 
illustrators  that  there  is  such  a  mode  of  illustration  as  permanei 
photography,  and  that  an  absolute  facsimile  is  produced  by  i: 
means.  We  still  have  hand-drawn  or  written  reproductions  of  maj 
and  similar  subjects,  and  the  days  of  elaborate  and  expensi' 
prettinesses  of  engravings  from  photographs  of  natural  phenomena 
indifferent  photographs,  it  may  be,  but  still  containing  the  on 
evidence  available — are  not  departed.  Yet  photographic  aid  1 
constantly  being  brought  to  bear  in  an  increased  degree,  and  eve 
evidence  of  its  value  is  satisfactory.  An  excellent  case,  bearing  < 
the  point  we  persistently  maintain,  occurs  in  the  current  number  , 
the  Athenaeum,  which,  criticising  the  illustrations  to  a  work 
archaeological  interest,  says  The  photographic  facsimiles  of  t 
map  and  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  castle,  drawn  by  Sir  C.  Huttoi 
steward  in  the  year  1588,  are  far  superior  in  authenticity  to  tj 
repetitions  of  those  drawings  given  by  Hutchings  in  his  com 
history.”  Yet  the  pretty  engravings  and  the  striking  effects  of  t 
cartographer’s  art  will  continue  to  flourish  for  a  long  time. 


The  straits  to  which  photographers  in  out-of-the-way  places  d 
frequently  reduced  have  often  formed  the  basis  of  amusing  storh 
but  it  is  some  time  since  we  had  so  interesting  an  account  of  embara 
ments  overcome  as  that  given  by  a  gentleman  at  a  recent  meeti 
of  the  Virginia  State  Pharmaceutical  Association,  who  was  descr. 
ing  his  experiences  of  the  difficulties  attending  pharmacy  durij 
the  civil  war  in  America.  He  said  : — 

Nitrate  of  silver  was  soon  in  demand.  An  artist  friend  in  Richmo 
and  in  the  employ  of  the  Government,  wrote  to  me  that  he  must  h;P 
some.  Fortunately  I  had  several  carboys  of  different  acids,  and  silver '  > 
not  very  hard  to  procure ;  indeed,  every  article,  from  a  silver  button  1 1 
solid  salver  weighing  some  ten  pounds,  found  its  way  into  the  grec' 
maw  of  nitric  acid.  Blit,  again,  the  appliances  of  the  laboratory  w  3 
wanting.  One  single  half-gallon  evaporating-dish  was  all  I  had,  an 
soon  found  this  article  was  beyond  all  price.  For  many  months  it  O 
true  and  loyal,  doing  double  duty  as  a  vessel  both  for  solution  f 
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rvstallisation.  The  silver,  as  picked  up  wherever  I  could  find  it,  was 
erv  impure.  This  was  first  dissolved  in  equal  parts  of  nitric  acid  and 
rater-  then,  with  a  saturated  solution  of  salt,  precipitated  as  a  chloride, 
hen  carefully  washed  until  all  impurities  were  gone,  reduced  by  zinc 
0  metallic  silver,  redissolved,  filtered,  and  crystallised.  But  the 
ospital  soon  demanded  lunar  caustic.  Where  were  the  moulds  to 
ome  from?  I  drew  a  plan,  and,  after  much  persuasion,  a  gunsmith 
;  ndertook  the  manufacture  of  the  moulds.  But  first  the  brass  plates 
ad  to  be  moulded,  and  the  foundryman  said  he  had  not  time  to  make 
ie  pattern,  and,  even  if  he  had  the  pattern,  had  no  brass  with  which  to 
ist  the  plates.  Fortunately  I  remembered  that  an  expert  in  pattern- 
baking  was  then  living  in  Lynchburgh,  and  he  kindly  made  the 
jittern.  Then  I  hunted  up  some  old  brass,  and,  after  much  delay  and 
sgging,  the  plates  were  cast.  But  a  new  difficulty  presented  itself  :  I 
id  nothing  in  which  to  fuse  the  crystals.  As  stated  before,  I  had  but 
ie  evaporating  dish,  and  I  feared  to  risk  this;  so,  after  writing  to 
rery  city  and  town  in  Virginia,  I  at  last  procured  a  four-ounce 
>rcelain  capsule,  for  which  I  paid  the  moderate  sum  of  forty  dollars, 
pair  of  pincers  made  of  wood — one  blade  concave  and  one  convex  to 
,  the  curved  surface  of  the  capsule— formed  the  handle,  and  very  soon 
nar  caustic  was  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  the  demand, 
bd  as  were  the  times,  we  confederates  still  tried  to  keep  up  appear- 
ices.  Grey  hair  had  to  be  turned  to  black,  and  our  friend,  Dr.  Hugh 
air,  used  much  of  this  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  preparation  of  his  most 
oellent  hair  dye. 


|)r  some  time  past  the  American  dealers  in  such  photographic 
emicals  as  collodion,  ether,  &c.,  have  been  mulcted  in  a  two- 
'llar  license  ;  but  quite  lately  this  has  been  pronounced  illegal 
r  the  higher  authorities. 


hy  Tropical  Mau  is  Black  is  the  title  of  a.  recent  article  in 
xture,  the  general  aim  of  which  may  be  summed  up  by  saying 
at  the  writer  looks  upon  the  black  of  the  negro’s  skin  as  similar 
the  backing  of  a  plate  to  prevent  the  local  action  being  lost  or 
increase  its  accentuation.  He  concludes  his  paper  by  giving  an 
tract  from  Carpenter’s  Physiology ,  which  he  considers  to  demon- 
ate,  extraordinarily,  “  the  truth  of  the  proposition  that  skin 
our  is  in  direct  proportion  to  light  rays ;  ”  and  by  saying : 
day  it  not,  therefore,  be  claimed  that  there  is  much  foundation 
■  the  suggestion  that  the  black  skin  of  the  negro  is  but  the 
oked  glass  through  which  alone  his  widespread  sentient  nerve- 
lings  could  be  enabled  to  regard  the  sun'?” — that  the  coloured 
i  Ives  are,  in  fact,  a  species  of  walking  photometer. 


.1  'ROPOS  of  the  subject  of  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements  so 
( en  discussed  in  our  columns,  we  may  call  attention  to  the  fact 
i.t  the  exact  numbers  representing  these  weights  as  usually  given 
i  the  text-books  are  not  borne  out  by  experiments,  and,  in  fact,  the 
i  ole  subject  of  the  weights  of  the  elements  is  not  in  the  most 
sisfactory  state.  We  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  called 
mention  to  points  of  special  interest  in  Mr.  F.  Wigglesworth 
( rke’s  important  series  of  calculation  of  the  atomic  weights,  and 
v  now  give  a  list  of  the  weights  of  a  few  important  elements  as 
f  nd  by  the  best  investigators,  and  also  as  corrected  by  an  allow- 
f  :e  to  be  made  for  errors  introduced  by  weighing  the  silver  when 
Contained  oxygen,  most  samples  of  silver  having  been  found  by 
1  mas  to  be  thus  adulterated,  so  to  speak.  (As  we  have  before 
s  ted,  the  weight  of  a  large  number  of  the  elements  depends  upon 


c  silver)  : — 

Uncorrected. 

Corrected. 

Silver  . 

. .  107-923  . 

...  107-896 

Chlorine  . . 

.  35-451 . 

...  35-478 

Bromine  . 

.  79-951  . . 

...  79-978 

Iodine  . 

. .  126-848  . 

...  126-875 

Pnhnssinm  . . 

.  39-109  . 

...  39-083 

Sodium . 

.  23  051  . 

...  23-024 

Sulphur  . 

.  32-058  . 

...  32-058 

(a  contemporary,  the  English  Mechanic ,  gives  some  recipes  for 
c  mring  brass  which  seem  to  bear  the  impress  of  real  usefulness. 
/ black  such  as  is  used  for  diaphragms  may  be  imparted  by 
d  oing  in  or  painting  with  a  mixed  solution  of  chloride  of  platinum 
a,  nitrate  of  tin.  The  Japanese  use  for  bronzing  a  boiling  mixture 
o;3ulphate  of  copper,  alum,  and  verdigris.  Success  in  bronzing 
flends  upon  the  temperature  of  the  solution  and  the  article  to  be 
c  >ured.  Steel  colour  is  produced  by  a  boiling  solution  of  chloride 
0],rsenic,  while  a  concentrated  solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium  gives 
a*  ue  colour.  A  brown  colour  is  developed  by  keeping  the  object 


in  moistened  sand  for  some  time ;  another  shade  of  brown  by  immer¬ 
sion  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  or  chloride  of  iron  ;  and  an  olive-green 
by  a  mixed  solution  of  chloride  of  arsenic  and  iron. 

- * - 

ON  TOURISTS’  CAMERAS,  &c. 

Having  read  with  considerable  interest  the  various  articles  which 
have  recently  appeared  in  the  Journal  on  the  subject  of  tourists’ 
cameras  and  their  shortcomings,  it  has  appeared  to  me  that,  assum¬ 
ing  Mr.  A.  Pringle  to  have  expressed  his  wants  as  an  accomplished 
amateur,  and  Mr.  George  Smith  his  experiences  as  a  practical 
manufacturer,  &e.,  neither  of  them  have  written  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  principal  person  concerned — that  is,  the  average  gentle¬ 
man  amateur  who  practises  photography  as  a  hobby  (among  perhaps 
many  others),  or  who  simply  wishes,  with  as  little  trouble  as  possible, 
to  secure  mementoes  of  his  wanderings. 

With  the  view  of  ventilating  this  last  gentleman’s  wants  and 
opinions  the  following  notes  are  added  to  the  discussion.  Ho  not 
let  anyone  imagine  for  a  moment  that  I  wish  to  pose  as  an  average 
amateur ;  but,  having  launched  a  small  army  of  them  on  their 
troubles  during  the  past  season  or  two,  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted 
to  know  a  little  about  their  wishes  on  the  subject.  “It  is  a  great 
bother  carrying  the  apparatus,”  says  one.  “  It  is  too  much  trouble 
ditto  ditto,”  says  another.  “  I  dread  the  impedimenta  necessary,” 
says  a  third.  In  these  or  similar  words  I  venture  to  say  the  great 
majority  of  tourists  would  express  their  principal  objection  to  the 
kits  they  employ. 

On  analysing  this  objection  to  carrying  the  necessary  apparatus  it 
is  found  to  be  produced  by  two  causes — first,  its  weight ;  second,  the 
awkward  way  it  is  usually  arranged  for  carrying.  These  two  causes, 
which  at  first  sight  appear  distinct,  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  inse¬ 
parable  ;  for  the  weight  which  a  man  can  carry  with  comfort  depends 
almost  entirely  upon  its  disposal  about  his  person.  For  instance  :  a 
set  of  apparatus  weighing  (say)  seven  pounds  can,  if  supported 
comfortably  on  the  back,  be  carried  during  a  twenty-mile  walk 
without  one’s  hardly  being  aware  of  its  presence ;  while  the  same  set 
carried  in  one  hand  would  be  to  most  people  an  intolerable  nuisance. 

It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  any  improvement  which  reduces  the 
weight  of  apparatus  must  prove  invaluable,  since  it  will  enable  the 
tourist  to  satisfy  his  longing  for  larger  pictures  ;  but,  unless  it  be  a 
change  in  the  material  with  which  apparatus  is  made,  or  Mr.  L. 
Warnerke’s  roller  slide  becomes  practicable  with  gelatine  films,  it 
does  not  appear  possible  that  the  weight  of  apparatus  as  constructed 
by  our  first-class  makers  can,  consistent  with  retaining  sufficient 
strength,  be  materially  reduced. 

Coming,  now,  to  the  second  cause — the  awkward  way  apparatus 
is  usually  arranged  to  be  carried ;  it  appears  to  me  there  is  room 
for  considerable  improvement.  A  thick  leather  case  with  sling  strap 
often  strong  enough  to  carry  twenty  times  the  weight,  and  together 
in  the  smaller  sizes  weighing  as  much  as  a  third  or  even  more  of 
the  total  weight  of  the  kit,  i3  the  sort  of  thing  usually  employed 
to  contain  the  camera,  &c.,  and  which,  when  slung  over  the 
shoulder,  jolts  and  knocks  against  the  back  in  a  most  uncom¬ 
fortable  manner,  the  result  being  that  it  is  usually  taken  off  and 
carried  by  hand.  Besides  this,  there  is  the  stand,  or,  in  other 
words,  another  awkward  parcel  to  carry. 

Why  should  not  light,  flexible  cases  be  constructed  for  the 
smaller-sized  cameras,  sufficiently  strong  to  protect  them  from 
injury,  and  yet  which  can  be  carried  on  the  back  with  comfort? 
Something  after  the  style  of  the  tourists’  knapsack  is  what  I  have  in 
my  mind  ;  or,  if  it  be  said  that  unless  the  case  be  rigid  it  will  not 
protect  the  apparatus  from  injury  when  consigned  to  the  “tender 
mercies”  of  the  railway  porter  or  carrier,  then  I  should  still  prefer 
the  light  case,  and  pack  everything  for  railway  travelling,  &c.,  in  a 
portmanteau.  To  put  the  required  conditions  in  general  terms : 
the  tourist's  want  is  a  kit  in  which  everything  (including  the  stand) 
can  be  carried  on  the  shoulders  or  back  in  comfort ,  leaving  the  han  is 
entirely  free ;  or  if  the  stand  cannot  be  packed  up  with  the  other 
things  it  should  fold  up  to  use  as  a  walking-stick. 

For  a  recent  trip  I  made  attempts  to  get  a  set  which  could  be 
carried  in  comfort  during  long  walks  and  climbing  expeditions,  and 
a  description  of  them  will  perhaps  give  an  idea  of  what  is  wanted. 
“A  5  x  4  patent  light  camera,  please,  and  let  me  have  as  light  a  case 
as  possible ,  with  sling  to  carry  over  the  shoulders.”  On  receiving 
the  set  it  weighed,  including  three  backs  with  plates,  three  portable 
lenses  and  stand,  nearly  eight  pounds,  the  case  alone  weighing  one- 
third  the  amount.  The  first  improvement  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
separate  stand.  I  got  Mr.  Steward,  of  the  Strand,  to  make  three 
pieces  of  light  brass  tube  ten  inches  long,  with  U  -pieces  and 
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cffrmprng  screws  at  one  end ;  also,  a  light,  triangular  piece  of  wood 
with  slots  at  each  angle  for  the  screws  to  slip  in  and  clamp  the 
pieces  of  tube  tightly  to  it.  When  put  together  the  three  tubes  and 
piece  of  wood  formed  a  very  short  but  firm  tripod.  I  likewise 
obtained  at  the  Crystal  Palace  three  of  the  so-called  “  portable 
walking-sticks,”  which  may  be  described  to  those  who  have  not  seen 
them  as  spiral  bands  of  steel  which,  when  pulled  out— the  over¬ 
lapping  portions  twisted  tightly  together,  and  the  loose  ends  slipped 
into  sockets — form  perfectly  rigid  walking-sticks.  The  loose  ends  of 
these  tubular  sticks,  on  being  placed  in  the  open  ends  of  the  short 
tripod,  formed  at  once  a  camera  stand  quite  as  rigid  as  an  average 
portable  stand,  but  about  half  its  weight,  and  which,  by  being  packed 
in  the  case  with  the  other  things,  obviated  carrying  two  parcels. 

As  regards  the  practical  value  of  this  stand  :  it  has  not  turned 
out  to  be  everything  one  would  wish.  Several  persons  on  seeing  it 
have  suggested  that  the  spiral  supports  should  be  made  the  full 
length  so  as  to  fit  at  once  into  sockets  on  the  wood  top.  This  would 
be  a  great  improvement,  but  cannot  be  done  unless  a  different 
method  be  employed  for  tightening  them  ;  for,  by  the  present  mode 
of  doing  so,  the  arms  have  to  be  extended  the  full  length  of  the 
spirals.  Another  fault  is  that  the  japan  has  come  off  and  the  iron 
rusted.  To  be  durable  much  better  material  must  be  employed  and 
by  some  means  prevented  from  rusting.  These  modifications  effected, 
a  nearly-perfect  portable  stand  for  small-sized  cameras  would  result. 

Finally  :  I  had  a  light  strap  made  which  fastened  the  case  on 
the  back  in  the  same  way  as  a  soldier’s  knapsack,  so  that  my  hands 
were  left  free.  The  total  weight  now  was  about  six  and  three- 
quarter  pounds,  and  the  kit  could  be  carried  tolerably  long  dis¬ 
tances  with  a  moderate  amount  of  comfort.  A  much  greater 
improvement  resulted,  however,  by  adopting  a  method  of  carrying 
the  apparatus  employed  by  a  gentleman  I  had  been  visiting  for 
carrying  his  dark  slides.  The  leather  case  was  discarded  and  the 
whole  apparatus  carried  in  a  schoolboy’s  common  flax  satchel, 
whereby  the  weight  was  at  once  reduced  to  four  pounds,  and  a 
degree  of  comfort  hitherto  unknown  to  myself  obtained. 

The  next  want  to  portability  in  tourists’  apparatus  to  which  I 
attach  the  greatest  importance  is  getting  rid  of  the  focussing-cloth. 
I  have  heard  many  amateurs,  especially  lady  amateurs,  object  very 
strongly  to  this  at  present  necessary  adjunct.  Many  will  doubtless 
say  this  is  a  purely  imaginary  objection  ;  nevertheless  it  is  a  very 
general  one.  In  my  own  practice  a  thin  Macintosh  cloth,  white  on 
the  outside,  is  always  recommended,  and  it  is  astonishing  what  a 
difference  even  this  little  modification  makes  in  people’s  feelings. 
As  for  the  thick  velvet  cloths  with  their  gaudy  yellow  linings, 
which  dealers  usually  supply,  a  single  look  at  them  is  sufficient  to 
horrify  people  with  aesthetic  proclivities.  The  only  way  which 
suggests  itself  of  getting  rid  of  this  nuisance  would  be  to  hinge  a 
reflector  on  to  the  bottom  of  the  focussing-glass,  and  fill  up  the  sides 
and  top — excepting  two  apertures  on  the  top  for  viewing  the  image — 
with  flexible  cloth.  If  feasible,  the  additional  advantage  would  be 
gained  in  the  image  not  being  inverted. 

A  third  improvement  wanted  is  that  the  lens  should  not  have  to 
be  taken-  off  the  camera  every  time  it  is  used;  and  how  is  it, 
by-the-bye,  that  opticians  still  recommend  the  rapid  symmetrical 
as  the  best  type  of  lens  for  general  work?  In  these  days  of  rapid 
plates  the  exposures  required  for  most  outdoor  Subjects  are 
unnecessarily  and  too  quick  to  be  accurately  timed  by  ordinary  cap 
exposing,  besides  the  convenience  of  rotating  stops.  I  think  eleven 
out  of  twelve  photographers  would  recommend  the  portable 
symmetrical  type  of  lens  as  the  best  to  use  where  only  one  is 
employed.  Mr.  George  Smith  says  he  always  employs  a  rapid 
symmetrical  lens  having  a  small  stop  where  possible.  Knowing  hi's 
great  experience  with  lenses  I  should  like  him  to  tell  us  why  he 
prefers  it  to  a  portable  symmetrical. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  keeping  the  lens  on  the  camera :  an 
arrangement  for  fixing  it  so  as  to  be  flush  with  the  camera  front, 
with  space  for  removing  the  cap  and  rotating  the  stops,  would  be 
very  convenient,  especially  to  the  great  number  of  amateurs  who 
always  use  the  same  lens.  Three  stops,  instead  of  half-a-dozen, 
would  also,  I  think,  be  less  confusing  in  the  average  amateur’s  eyes. 
I  can  heartily  endorse  all  that  has  been  said  regarding  the  tripod- 
screw  nuisance.  Mr.  Hare’s  method  of  fixing  the  screw  to  the  top 
of  the  stand,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Pringle,  is  a  great  improvement. 

E.  H.  Farmer. 

GRANULARITY  WHEN  COPYING. 

The  articles  on  avoiding  granularity  in  copying  paper  photographs 
possessed  great  interest  for  me,  as  much  of  my  business  lies  in  that 
direction, 


In  giving  my  experience  in  this  class  of  work  I  do  so  withi 
sole  intention  of  showing  by  what  entirely  opposite  means  sin! 
effects  can  be  obtained,  and  how  that  in  this  department  of  pl'( 
graphic  practice  “one  man’s  food  may  be  another  man’s  poison 
The  recommendation  given  in  the  articles  referred  to  are  toll 
ruinate  the  photograph  by  a  side  light  in  order  to  get  rid  of  I 
grain.  My  own  experience  does  not  favour  this  method,  as  I  h 
invariably  found  that,  from  a  mountain  downward  to  the  nrL 
granulation  on  the  surface  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  the  best  and,  ini  •, 
the  recognised  way  to  render  a  protuberance  visible  is  by  the  ;  j( 
a  side  light,  which,  in  my  experience,  applies  equally  to  the  noL 
one’s  face  as  to  mountains  or  granulations  on  paper. 

The  principle  of  lighting  a  photograph  so  as  to  obliterate  in 
asperities  of  surface  is  by  a  process  of  counterbalancing 
protuberance  or  a  pit  on  the  surface  of  paper  be  lighted  froi  1, 
side  it  is  brought  into  visibility  by  the  shadow  cast  from 
principle  well  recognised  by  microscopists  in  examining  n.  j| 
objects,  and  by  astronomers  when  viewing  the  mountains,  -e 
and  general  rugosities  of  the  earth’s  satellite.  Whatever  u 
be  the  experience  of  others,  I  find  the  same  principle  to  prevl  j 
my  photograpic  copying  practice. 

I  well  remember  how,  several  years  ago,  either  the  late  Mr.  bt 
Hughes  or  Mr.  John  Werge  brought  before  the  public  an  an  gt 
ment  for  copying  paper  prints  so  as  not  to  show  their  graiiU, 
which,  in  my  estimation,  was  absolutely  sound  in  principle.  1  on 
sisted  in  placing  the  picture  to  be  copied  at  one  end  of  aff" 
tunnel  covered  with  translucent  paper,  the  camera  being  pla  la 
the  other  end.  This  ensured  a  nearly  equal  illumination  from  a  (ids 
alike  ;  and  it  comes  up  to  what  I  have  since  found,  by  an  ex  |dei 
experience,  to  be  the  best  conditions  for  desti’oying  granulari] 
In  ordinary  practice  I  illuminate  the  picture  by  nearly  rec 
light,  shutting  out  all  strong  side  light.  To  get  a  beam  of  rec 
or  front  light  to  fall  upon  the  print  I  have  a  mirror  placed  cieti 
that  side  of  the  camera  on  which  the  sun’s  rays  are  receive, ai« 
projected  directly  on  to  the  print.  In  this  way  I  get  rid  of  uuj 
larity  or  texture  ;  but  I  invariably  find  that  when  I  employjsidi 
light  the  texture  is  visible. 

Again,  and  as  an  illustration  of  another  point  in  which  .pton 
differ  :  I  take  special  care  not  to  move  either  the  lens  or  tl  pad 
of  the  camera  during  an  exposure.  Such  movement  ma  ani 
doubtless  will,  produce  softness  to  any  extent,  by  placing  tluuag* 
out  of  focus  ;  but  in  my  own  practice  I  aim  at  the  greatest  Pgre< 
of  sharpness  attainable,  and,  therefore,  adopt  every  preitioi 
against  movement  of  the  camera.  George  Nev»n, 

- + - 


THE  SODA  DEVELOPER. 


As  I  have  been  working  in  a  not  too  roomy  tent  in  the  hot  utthe 
of  this  summer  I  experienced  no  little  inconvenience  from  th  jume 
of  ammonia,  so  I  decided  to  give  a  trial  to  some  other  alkali,  ,'trie 
first  of  all  potash,  but  soon  gave  that  up,  owing  to  the  ‘little 
stout”  character  the  developer  acquired,  and  because  of  i1'  Ufl 
pleasant  colour  of  the  resulting  negatives.  I  then  tried  so  1  an< 
of  this  I  cannot  speak  too  highly.  I  would  not  willingly  rqrnt 
ammonia.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  soda  has  no  disadvant*  s,  fo 
it  undoubtedly  has;  but  its  advantages  very  greatly  oijveig! 
them. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  much  slower  in  its  action,  though  ono 
think  it  slows  the  plate ;  in  fact,  the  result  seems  to  be  the  Versi 
I  purposely  under-exposed  two  plates,  developing  oil  wit! 
ammonia  and  the  other  with  soda,  and  the  latter  was  b)  x  th 
better  negative  and  a  quicker  printer ;  but  it  takes  from  fht  t 
ten  minutes  to  get  sufficient  density.  Personally  I  do  not  m  1  thfi 
as  even  with  ammonia  I  like  a  slow  developer.  This,  howe’ nia; 
be  a  serious  inconvenience  to  a  professional  photograph  in 
studio. 

The  advantages  of  the  soda  developer  are  its  extreme  cRpliues 
and  brilliancy  of  the  negatives  without  hardness,  even  h  inder 
exposed  plates.  I  exposed  a  plate  at  a  group  which  turneouth 
be  under-exposed,  and  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  with  an  onia 
should  have  got  an  unprintable  negative.  I  enclose  ar  inder 
printed  proof  and  also  one  of  a  landscape.  I  gave  this  foui  ?cond; 
in  order  to  get  detail  in  the  near  trees,  and  I  think  you  w  agfef 
with  me  that  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  detail  in  them,  coijdermg 
how  much  there  is  in  the  distance. 

Some  of  your  correspondents  have  complained  of  frilling.!!  have 
never  had  a  sign  of  it,  and  have  been  using  four  makers’  P-je& ,  • 
use  the  chrome  alum  of  citric  acid  before  fixing  (as  recomm  ded m 
the  Journal  some  six  weeks  ago),  but  no  alum  afterwards.  ' 
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The  constancy  of  the  developer  is  a  great  charm.  An  amateur 
;0  makes  up  a  developer  with  ammonia,  using  (say)  half,  and  has 
occasion  to  use  it  again  for  some  time,  and  then  only  at  intervals, 
,lly  knows  little  of  its  strength. 

[  have  not  succeeded  in  doing  away  with  the  bromide,  as  some  of 
•I  ir  correspondents  recommended  ;  for  I  could  get  no  density  except 
:,h  an  excessive  amount  of  pyro. — five  or  six  grains  to  the  ounce, 
se  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda,  as  I  then  know  where  I  am,  and 
•  is  much  more  soluble  than  washing  soda.  I  employ  the  sulpho- 
-ogallol  of  the  Platinotype  Company  or  a  similar  compound,  and 
ke  up  the  soda  thus : — 

!  Anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda .  6  drachms. 

Sulphite  of  soda  .  3  „ 

Ammonium  bromide  . 1  drachm. 

"Water  .  9  ounces. 

develope  a  whole  plate  take — 

Sulpho-pyro .  60  minims. 

Soda  solution  .  1  to  H  ounce. 

Water  .  3  ounces. 

j  dd  the  soda  by  degrees  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  development 
i  inder  far  more  control  in  my  hands  than  the  ammonia  was.  I 
?  >  have  handy  ten-per-cent,  solutions  of  soda  and  bromide,  but 
:  y  seldom  have  to  use  them.  I  find  it  almost  impossible  to  get  a 
1  d  negative  or  to  fog  one. 

j)n  reading  over  the  foregoing  I  find  I  have  only  mentioned  one 
(advantage  of  the  soda,  viz.,  its  slowness.  I  was  going  to  add  the 
c iculty  of  getting  density,  but  this  is  entirely  obviated  by  the 
i|  of  a  bromide.  W.  N. 

’.S. — The  negative  becomes  a  cold  grey  with  not  a  trace  of 
low. — W.  N. 


THE  LATE  DR.  J.  J.  WOODWARD. 

1e  death  is  announced  of  J.  J.  Woodward,  surgeon,  United  States 
liny,  the  well-known  microscopist,  whose  admirable  photomicro- 
£  phs,  produced  during  his  official  connection  with  the  Army  Medical 
I  scum,  Washington,  have  given  the  pre-eminence  to  America  for  this 
1  nch  of  scientific  microscopy.  About  1866  he  undertook  an  exhaustive 
(  mination  of  the  microscopic  test-plate  of  nineteen  bands  of  lines 
led  by  the  late  F.  A.  Nobert,  of  Prussia,  and  succeeded  in  photogra- 
]  ng  and  counting  the  lines  as  far  as  the  fifteenth  band  (at  the  rate  of 
1  090  lines  to  the  English  inch)  by  means  of  Powell  and  Lealand’s  dry 
13th  object-glass.  Later,  using  the  then  new  immersion  1  -  16th. 
c  ect-glass  of  the  same  opticians,  he  photographed  and  counted  the 
I  s  in  the  four  highest  bands  of  the  same  test-plate  (19th  band  ruled 
a  the  rate  of  112,612  lines  to  the  English  inch).  These  photographs 
ve  submitted  to  M.  Nobert,  who  had  up  to  that  period  doubted  the 
1  sibility  of  resolving  the  lines  ruled  in  the  four  highest  bands.  After 
meeting  them  M.  Nobert  acknowledged  that  the  lines  were  resolved 
ai  accurately  counted,  agreeing  with  his  record  of  the  numbers 
anally  ruled. 

|h\  Woodward  subsequently  made  a  large  series  of  photomicro- 
gphs  of  test-objects,  blood  corpuscles  of  man  and  various  animals 
('  a  micrometer  plate,  so  that  the  respective  diameters  could  be 
a  mated  by  inspection),  and  many  physiological  preparations  repre¬ 
sting  his  official  work  at  the  Museum,  and  these  formed  a  notable 
f  ;ure  at  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  of  1876.  His  latest  work 
imicroscopy  was  the  production  of  a  number  of  photomicrographs 
o!ke  diatom  Amphipleura  pellucida,  with  object-glasses  on  the  homo- 
£  eous  immersion  formula.  The  various  series  of  photomicrographs 
v  e  forwarded  from  time  to  time  to  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society 
Ojondon,  of  which  Dr.  Woodward  was  elected  an  honorary  fellow  in 
1  5.  In  the  production  of  his  photomicrographs  Dr.  Woodward  used 
s  light  (with  mechanical  heliostat),  oxyhydrogen  light,  and  magne- 
s  n,  publishing  full  details  of  the  methods  he  practised. — The  Times, 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  BELGIUM. 

[From  Oor  Special  Correspondent.] 

e  Production  of  Belgian  Ordnance  Maps  by  Photographic 

Aids. 

Continuation  of  the  description  commenced  in  my  last  communication 
j  be  method  of  obtaining  a  design  upon  copper  by  photographic  aids, 
the  purpose  of  reproducing  Belgian  military  maps  at  L'Institut 
j  'toqrciphique  Militaire,  near  Brussels,  it  was  stated  that  the  apparatus 
j  taking  reduced  negatives  from  large  tracings  of  the  maps  is  placed 
j|two  huts  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  The  camera  is  in  one  hut,  and  the 
J  4ng  is  mounted  on  apparatus  beneath  the  slanting  roof  of  the  other 
*  ,  but  so  well  forward  that  the  direct  light  from  the  sky  falls  freely 
j  >n  it.  The  camera  will  draw  out  to  the  length  of  two  metres,  and  is 
;e  enough  to  take  plates  50  x  60  centimetres  in  size  ;  it  is  very  solidly 
1  anted  on  a  heavy  iron  stand.  The  camera  is  chiefly  formed  of  three 
'  )ught-iron  pieces  of  framework— two  of  them  of  about  the  dimensions 


of  the  dark  slides,  whilst  the  third  is  but  large  enough  to  carry  the  flange 
of  the  lens.  This  small  frame  and  one  of  the  larger  ones  are  united 
by  means  of  a  copper  cone,  which  thus  forms  the  front  part  of  the 
camera.  The  movable  back  of  the  camera  is  joined  to  the  front  cone 
by  a  bellows  body,  and  its  distance  from  it  is  regulated  by  means  of 
an  endless  screw.  The  camera  rests  upon  two  rails  made  in  the  same 
piece  with  a  circular  plate,  which  turns  by  friction  upon  a  second  disc 
on  which  it  rests.  These  two  plates  have  a  common  axis,  round  which 
one  turns  by  the  motion  of  a  screw  with  a  handle.  The  lower  plate  carries 
two  trunnions,  by  the  operation  of  which  it  rests  upon  a  structure  of 
cast  iron.  A  graduated  circle  fixed  under  this  plate,  normal  to  the 
trunnions,  permits  the  communication  of  a  vertical  angular  movement 
to  the  camera  by  means  of  a  winch.  By  combining  this  motion  with 
the  angular  horizontal  motion  obtained  by  means  of  the  plates,  it  is 
easy  to  place  the  [optical  axis  of  the  lens  with  scientific  precision 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  map  to  be  copied.  The  map  is  then 
necessarily  truly  parallel  to  the  ground-glass  focussing-screen  of  the 
camera. 

The  screen  to  carry  the  map  to  be  reduced  is  so  made  as  to  carry  the 
map  in  a  truly  vertical  position.  It  is  so  constructed  that  by  means  of 
winches  a  series  of  movements  can,  be  given  in  any  direction.  Two  cast- 
iron  uprights,  which  serve  as  guide  rails,  carry  a  platform,  to  which  a 
vertical  motion  can  thus  be  given.  This  platform  carries  another,  to 
which  a  horizontal  movement  can  be  given  by  mechanism  constructed 
on  the  same  principle.  This  second  support  carries  apparatus  by  which 
a  swing  motion  can  be  given  to  the  map,  and  it  has  four  fastenings  to 
hold  the  plate  carrying  the  design. 

The  camera  with  its  stand  runs  upon  rails  truly  levelled,  and  laid  in 
a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  face  of  the  screen.  Thus  the  adjust¬ 
ments  of  the  whole  apparatus  to  reduce  the  map  with  exactitude  arc 
firm,  heavy,  and  work  with  scientific  precision. 

For  the  very  large  plates  used  in  this  apparatus  the  wet  collodion 
process  is  found,  all  things  considered,  to  be  the  best.  Gelatino-bromide 
plates  have,  however,  sometimes  been  tried,  and  in  the  days  of  old  even 
the  Taupenot  process  and  Russell’s  tannin  process  have  been  used. 
Rapidity  is  no  object;  the  chief  points  desired  are  clear  whites  and  ' 
blacks  and  good  definition.  Collodion,  with  a  somewhat  acid  reaction 
on  the  bath  gives  this,  and  the  intensity  is  obtained  by  the  excellent 
plan  of  using  bromide  of  copper,  as  described  in  my  last. 

The  map  has  now  to  be  copied  from  the  negative  upon  thin  sheet 
copper.  A  proof  is  first  printed  upon  carbon  paper,  and  the  undeveloped 
sheet  is  placed  face  downwards  upon  the  copper.  Four  thicknesses  of 
dry  blotting-paper  are  then  laid  upon  the  back  of  the  paper  proof,  and 
upon  these  four  wet  sheets  of  bibulous  paper ;  then  without  a  moment’s 
delay  the  whole  is  subjected  to  the  hydraulic  pressure  of  200  atmo¬ 
spheres.  By  this  clever  plan  the  proof  is  under  immense  pressure 
before  the  moisture  has  time  to  first  work  its  way  through  dry  sheets, 
so  that  when  the  gelatinised  carbon  paper  is  at  last  wetted  it  cannot 
expand  under  the  pressure  ;  if  it  did  so  the  ordnance  maps  would  not 
be  true  to  scale.  Neither  the  paper  nor  the  gelatine  is  allowed  time  to 
swell  before  the  pressure  is  upon  it,  and  the  pressure  is  continued  for 
half-an-hour. 

The  map  is  then  developed  upon  the  copper  by  means  of  warm  water. 
The  plate  is  next  allowed  to  dry,  after  which  plumbago,  of  specially- 
selected  good  electrical  conducting  power  is  distributed  over  the  plate 
with  a  lai’ge,  soft  brush.  The  plate  is  breathed  upon  at  times  to 
facilitate  this  blackleading  operation,  which  enables  the  copper,  subse¬ 
quently  deposited  by  electricity,  to  spread  over  the  ridges  of  oxidised 
gelatine  as  well  as  over  the  original  copper  plate.  Without  the  film 
covering  of  plumbago  the  gelatine  lines  forming  the  design  would  have 
no  appreciable  conducting  power  for  electricity. 

The  accompanying  diagram  represents  the  means  by  which  the  electro- 
coppering  is  performed.  It  will  be  seen  to  be  of  the  simplest  and 

cheapest  description,  no  separate 
battery  being  employed.  The 
battery  and  decomposition  cell 
are  in  one.  In  the  arrangement 
at  the  Brussels  Military  School 
the  porous  cell  H  K  is  seventy - 
F  five  centimetres  high  and  twenty 
centimetres  in  diameter.  The 
zinc  plate  R  T  is  seventy  centi¬ 
metres  long,  eighteen  centi¬ 
metres  wide,  and  one  centimetre 
thick,  connected  with  the  copper 
plate  N,  with  its  map  design,  by 
the  wire  W.  The  blackleaded 
face  of  N  is  turned  towards  the 
zinc  plate  R  T,  and  is  twenty 
centimetres  from  the  exterior 
of  the  porous  cell.  The  porous 
cell  is  filled  to  the  level  E  F 
with  a  ten-per-cent,  solution  of 
sulphuric  acid  in  water,  and  the  large  outer  vessel  is  filled  to  the 
same  level  with  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  The 
electro-deposition  of  the  copper  then  goes  on  slowly,  it  taking 
from  ten  to  thirty  days  to  throw  down  a  plate  of  sufficient  tliick- 
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ness.  As  the  copper  is  slowly  deposited  upon  N,  the  sulphuric 
acid  of  the  salt  is  deposited  upon  the  zinc  plate,  which  it  slowly 
dissolves.  The  sulphate  of  zinc  formed  in  excess  crystallises  on  the 
outside  of  the  porous  cell.  In  course  of  time  some  free  sulphuric 
acid  linds  its  way  through  the  porous  cell  into  the  sulphate  of  copper 
solution.  As  this  interferes  with  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  copper 
deposited  Lieut.  Massaux  neutralises  it  with  oxide  of  copper.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  perform  this  neutralisation  more  than  about  once  in 
six  months.  Acidulated  water  has  to  be  added  to  the  zinc  cell  now  and 
then.  In  order  to  keep  up  the  saturation  of  the  sulphate  of  copper 
solution,  crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper  are  placed  in  vessels  pierced 
with  holes,  and  suspended  at  the  four  corners  of  the  outer  tank  ;  one  of 
these  vessels  is  represented  at  A  and  another  at  B.  When,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  the  copper  sheet  to  be  deposited  is  very  large, 
two  zinc  plates  in  porous  cells  are  connected  with  it  instead  of  one.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  electro-deposition  of  good  malleable  copper,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  surface  of  zinc  employed  should  bear  a  certain  re¬ 
lation  to  the  area  of  the  surface  of  the  copper,  and  the  distance  between 
the  zinc  and  the  copper  plates  is  a  matter  for  regulation.  Unless 
the  intensity  and  quantity  of  the  current  be  properly  regulated  it 
is  possible  to  throw  down  the  copper  either  in  a  brittle,  crystalline  con¬ 
dition,  or  as  a  soft,  brownish-black  mud.  The  rule  given  by  Alfred 
Srnee  for  obtaining  copper  in  the  malleable  condition  is  that  the 
current  shall  be  so  strong  that  free  hydrogen  is  almost  on  the  point  of 
being  given  off  from  the  copper  plate,  though  it  must  not  be  strong 
enough  for  the  actual  evolution  of  hydrogen.  The  copperplate  designs 
obtained  by  this  process  are  very  fine,  and  will  bear  high  magnifying 
power. 

M.  A.  de  Blochouse  uses  the  hydraulic  press  method  of  placing 
designs  upon  zinc,  and  at  the  Brussels  Military  School,  as  we 
have  seen,  it  is  used  to  place  designs  upon  copper.  It  is  preferred 
to  the  plan  of  printing  direct  from  the  negatives  upon  the  plates 
themselves.  The  method  employed  at  the  Military  School  to  im¬ 
press  designs  on  stone  and  on  zinc  is  the  following:— A  ten-per-cent, 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  is  mixed  with  an  equal  bulk  of  a 
twelve-per-cent,  solution  of  gelatine.  The  resulting  mixture,  therefore, 
contains — 

Bichromate  of  potash  ..........  5  grammes. 

Gelatine . 6  ,, 

Distilled  water . 100  cubic  centimetres. 

The  gelatine  is  of  good  quality,  and  the  bichromate  of  potash  is 
purified  by  several  successive  crystallisations.  This  mixture  is  applied 
uniformly  by  means  of  a  soft  sponge  to  the  surface  of  the  stone  or  zinc, 
as  the  case  may  be.  In  a  few  moments  it  is  dry,  and  the  surface  may 
be  exposed  to  light  under  a  negative.  It  is  necessary  that  the  surface 
should  be  absolutely  fiat,  so  as  to  be  in  good  contact  with  the  negative 
at  every  part;  the  stones,  consequently,  are  very  carefully  dressed  and 
polished.  The  duration  of  the  exposure  to  light  is  necessarily  variable; 
sometimes  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  direct  sunlight  is  given,  but  a 
longer  exposure  in  the  shade  is  preferred.  The  stone  is  then  taken  into 
the  developing  room,  the  negative  is  taken  off  it,  and  the  stone  surface 
is  rolled  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  ordinary  lithographic  ink  and 
an  oily  “transfer”  ink.  The  face  of  the  stone  is  then  gently  wiped 
with  a  sponge  dipped  in  tepid  water  containing  a  little  starch.  It  may 
be  remarked  here  that  this  plan  of  mixing  a  little  starch  with  the 
developing  water  when  soft  rubbing  by  a  sponge,  or  otherwise,  has  to 
be  applied  is  much  in  vogue  at  Brussels ;  it  reduces  the  friction  and  the 
danger  of  rubbing  away  any  fine  details  of  the  original  design.  Under 
the  action  of  the  warm,  starchy  water  the  soluble  portions  of  the  gela¬ 
tine  couch  come  away,  leaving  the  design  clear  and  sharp  upon  the 
stone.  This  design  is  then  inked  afresh,  and  copies  worked  off  as  by 
the  ordinary  lithographic  process. 

A  desire  existed  in  Belgium  for  a  chromolithographic  chart  of  the 
country,  to  the  scale  of.  -?croinr>  and  at  the  same  time  an  objection 
existed  to  throwing  new  charges  on  the  Treasury ;  consequently  a  rapid 
and  economical  plan  had  to  be  devised.  In  the  first  instance  much 
handwork  was  necessary,  and  the  results  were  not  quite  true  to  scale. 
In  this  fashion  the  environs  of  Antwerp  were  printed  off  in  1864.  Just 
before  this  time  the  method  employed  at  the  English  Ordnance  Office 
at  Southampton  had  attracted  attention,  as  published  in  1862  by  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  to  the  War  Office.  The  plan,  with  some 
modifications,  was  tried  at  Brussels,  but  the  results  were  found  to  be 
inexact  in  the  matter  of  scale — a  defect  which  threw  discredit  upon  the 
whole  system.  The  difficulty  was  overcome  by  using  the  photolitho¬ 
graphic  process  just  described.  Major  Haunot  (from  whose  reports,  as 
well  as  from  the  information  and  ocular  demonstration  given  me  by  Lieut. 
Massaux,  I  have  drawn  largely)  said  that  experience  had  proved  that  a 
second-rate  design,  if  on  a  large  scale,  and  vigorously  drawn  with  a 
v.;ry  black  ink,  would  furnish  excellent  results  when  reduced  by 
photography,  and  the  work  could  be  done  by  the  less  expert  draughts¬ 
men.  Had  this  not  been  the  case  the  expense  of  the  work  would 
have  been  much  more  heavy.  In  printing  the  maps  in  colours  it  is 
necessary  to  take  each  colour  from  a  separate  stone,  on  which  the 
design  for  that  colour  has  been  placed  by  photolithography.  Six 
stones  are  necessary  for  one  map.  On  one  of  these  stones  red  patches 
denote  houses,  lanes,  and  macadamised  roads  ;  on  a  second  water, 
rivers,  and  streamlets  are  inked  in  blue.  Another  colour  is  a  ground 


tint  indicating  cultivated  soil  (this  indication  having  been  found  to  iJ 
useless  is  omitted  in  the  later  maps) ;  another  tint  represents  gardens  I 
another  moors,  and  another  woods  and  forests. 

As  attention  has  been  directed  in  England  to  the  delay  in  finishinl 
the  home  Ordnance  Survey,  those  who  wish  to  investigate  the  mattel 
might  compare  the  speed  of  work  and  accuracy  of  result  witli  wha 
has  been  done  in  this  respect  in  Belgium.  In  the  latter  country  tli 
entire  land  has  been  mapped  to  two  or  three  different  scales,  and 
chart  of  the  nation  in  six  colours  printed  off  by  chromolithography. 


A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  WALKING  TOUR  IN  WALES. 

[A  communication  to  the  Derby  Photographic  Society.] 

Having  been  requested  to  write  a  paper  for  this  Society,  and  onl 
having  a  short  time  for  this  purpose,  I  have  decided  to  write  on  tli 
subject  of  my  holiday.  Jt  may  interest  at  least  some  of  my  amatei 
brethren,  and  perhaps  give  them  a  “wrinkle”  for  the  future  when  tin 
are  meditating  on  what  to  do  with  themselves  during  their  holiday 
Last  Easter  a  friend  and  I  were  talking  over  our  coming  holidays,  s 
it  struck  us  that  nothing  would  be  better  than  to  have  a  short  walkii 
tour  in  Wales,  and  the  matter  was  then  and  there  decided.  As  tl 
time  drew  near  for  our  holiday  I  confess  to  feeling  a  considerah 
amount  of  pleasurable  excitement  in  getting  my  “  traps  ”  ready.  1  ma 
as  well  at  once  describe  the  photographic  kit  which  I  took  with  in 
In  the  first  place,  I  took  a  5  X  4  camera,  by  Watson  and  Sons,  litfi 
with  three  double  backs.  The  lens  was  of  the  rectilinear  type  f 
foreign  make,  I  believe),  and  having  a  back  focus  of  seven  and  a-lia 
inches;  it  is  a  most  excellent  lens,  although  it  wants  the  maken 
name.  The  camera,  lens,  and  back  were  fitted  into  a  case  of  Americ; 
cloth,  and  the  legs  were  of  a  light,  folding  pattern.  The  camera,  leg 
&c.,  weighed  about  eight  pounds.  For  changing  plates  I  took  with  r 
a  folding  lantern,  which  I  obtained  from  Mr.  J.  Werge,  of  Berners-stret 
London.  I  consider  the  lantern  is  so  excellent  both  for  changing  plat 
and  developing  by,  and  so  very  portable,  that  I  have  brought  it  for  tl 
inspection  of  the  Society.  Besides  the  plates  which  I  took  with  me) 
took  a  few  empty  boxes  and  paper  in  which  to  pack  my  exposed  plat* 
Here  let  me  give  a  word  of  advice  to  those  who  wish  to  carry  plat: 
safely  when  travelling,  viz.,  let  them  pack  them  in  their  portmantea 
between  articles  of  clothing.  I  did  this,  and,  although  our  luggage  fr 
quently  had  very  rough  treatment,  I  had  not  one  plate  broken. 

At  last  the  eventful  day  (the  4th  of  August)  arrived,  and  we  startr 
from  Derby  for  Conway.  As  you  all  know  what  the  weather  was  i 
that  time,  [  need  not  tell  you  what  our  journey  was  like.  We  arriv 
at  Conway  a  little  after  three  o’clock,  and  after  making  arrangemei 
for  dinner  and  beds  I,  the  impatient  photographer,  felt  bound  to  nil 
off  and  photograph  the  well-known  castle.  1  first  went  inside,  as 
wished  to  have  a  “shot”  at  the  interior  of  the  banquetting  hall,  or  wli; 
ever  they  call  it;  but  unfortunately  I  found  my  lens  was  too  long  I 
focus  to  get  what  I  wanted.  After  trying  every  position  I  reluctant 
left  the  interior  to  try  my  luck  outside.  I  took  two  views  of  tl 
castle — one  from  near  the  entrance,  the  other  from  the  shore.  The 
two  views  are  shown  in  the  prints  (Nos.  1  and  2).  The  next  mornii 
we  started  off  to  walk  from  Conway  to  Bettws-y-Coed  by  the  rig 
bank  of  the  river  Conway.  The  walk  is  a  very  beautiful  one,  but 
the  first  few  miles  I  did  not  light  upon  auy  subject  for  my  came; 
After  we  had  gone  about  six  miles  we  came  upon  a  man  with  a  c: 
going  to  Llanrwst  with  empty  soda-water  bottles.  This  good  Samaril 
offered  us  a  lift,  which  we  thankfully  accepted,  as  we  were  nea> 
melted  ;  and,  seated  ou  boxes  full  of  empty  soda-water  bottles, 
made  a  triumphant  entry  into  Llanrwst.  There  I  had  my  first  “she 
for  the  day,  and  secured  a  good  photograph  of  Llanrwst  bridge  fr 
the  river.  This  is  print  No.  3. 

Resuming  our  journey,  in  about  three  and  a-half  miles  more  j 
reached  the  old  bridge  called  Pont-y-pair,  at  Bettws-y-Coed.  I  at  oil- 
attacked  the  bridge,  and  then  took  a  “shot”  from  the  bridge  looking  > 
the  stream — the  Llugwy.  The  results  are  shown  in  prints  4  andj 
The  next  view  I  took  (No.  6)  was  of  the  stream  in  front  of  the  “Roj 
Oak  Inn,”  while  my  companion  went  on  to  secure  rooms  and  see  aff 
the  luggage.  After  luncheon  we  determined  that  we  would  go  and  : 
the  well-known  Miners’  Bridge.  This  bridge  I  consider  a  decided  frail 
In  former  days  it  was  a  strong  ladder  reared  from  one  edge  of  ■ 
stream  to  the  top  of  the  bank  on  the  opposite  side,  and  there  mi] ; 
have  been  something  curious,  if  not  picturesque,  about  it ;  but  at  ’ ! 
present  date  it  is  merely  a  wooden  bridge  with  a  hand-rail  at  each  si , 
and  is  neither  curious  nor  picturesque.  However,  I  got  two  nice  vie » 
(Nos.  7  and  8)  of  the  stream  near  the  bridge.  The  next  morning  ' 
were  up  early  and  started  for  the  Fairy  Glen.  Unfortunately,  the  lid 
came  the  wrong  way  for  getting  the  best  photographs  of  the  upper  pt 
of  the  Glen ;  an  afternoon  light  would  have  been  better.  Howeved 
got  two  pictures  of  that  part  (Nos.  9  and  10),  which  were  good,  c  • 
sidering  that  the  sunlight  was  almost  coming  full  into  the  lens.  I  L 
three  pictures  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Glen  (Nos.  11,  12,  and  13),  r 
which  the  light  was  better.  We  then  returned  to  our  hotel,  and  on  3 
way  back  I  gob  a  view  from  a  field  just  below  the  Waterloo  Bridge  (!• 
14).  When  we  got  back  to  our  hotel  I  made  inquiries  as  to  a  cellan 
which  I  could  change  my  plates.  They  took  me  to  the  so-called  cell  J 
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t  when  I  got  there,  I  found  that  it  was  not  underground,  and  that 
ods  of  white  light  kept  streaming  in  from  different  parts.  This 
>ked  bad.  However,  my  friend  and  I  took  off  our  coats,  and,  after  a 
3at  deal  of  trouble,  we  managed  therewith  to  block  out  the  greater 
rt  of  the  light,  and  then  proceeded  to  change  our  plates  in  fear  and 
unbling.  If  any  plates  ran  a  chance  of  being  fogged  mine  certainly 
l  on  that  occasion.  However,  “all’s  well  that  ends  well,”  and  the 
natives  developed  as  brilliantly  as  one  could  desire.  After  lunch  we 
irted  for  Pandy  Mill.  I  took  duplicate  photographs  of  the  mill,  and 
jw  a  print  from  one  of  the  negatives  (No.  15)  ;  and  I  then  took 
picture  (No.  16)  of  the  bridge  below  the  mill,  which  would  have 
an  improved  if  the  sun  would  have  kindly  got  under  a  cloud 
■  a  few  seconds.  We  then  went  on  to  the  Conway  Falls,  of 
lich  I  also  took  duplicate  negatives ;  both  negatives  were  fair, 

I  I  show  a  print  from  one  of  them  (No.  17).  On  our  way  back 
the  hotel  we  came  across  a  lovely  pool  where  we  could  get  a 
mge  into  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  of  water.  We  made  a  mental 
ce  of  this  place.  Next  morniug  we  were  up  early,  and  started  off  for 
r  pool ;  there  we  had,  a  luxurious  bathe  before  anyone  was  about, 
tu  may  fancy  the  luxury  of  such  a  bath  during  the  tropical  weather 
were  having.  After  breakfast  we  started  by  coach,  intending  to 
ve  to  Pen-y-gwryd,  but  at  Capel  Curig  we  were  so  charmed  with  the 

1:nery  that  we  determined  to  leave  the  coach  and  photograph.  Here 
;ot  two  photographs  (Nos.  18  and  19)— one  of  the  stream  with  rustic 
dge,  and  the  other  of  the  stream  and  trees,  with  Moel  Siabod  in  the 
tance.  After  this  we  began  the  hottest  walk  we  had  during  the 
ole  of  our  tour.  During  the  entire  of  our  walk  from  Capel  Curig  to 
u-y-gwryd  there  was  not  an  atom  of  shade,  and  the  heat  was  intense. 
>w  grateful  was  the  shandy-gaff  when  we  reached  our  hotel.  I  took 
;  photograph  only  (No.  20)  on  this  part  of  our  walk. 

!  had  wished  to  get  a  good  view  of  Snowdon  from  this  part  of  the 
d,  but  there  was  a  great  heat  haze  over  the  mountain,  which  foiled 
i  intentions.  After  luncheon  we  started  down  the  Pass  of  Llanberis, 

;  l  here  I  took  three  photographs,  two  of  which  I  show  (Nos.  21  and 
: .  The  third,  which  was  very  good,  I  unfortunately  managed  to 
iiatch  after  it  was  finished,  and  it  is  utterly  spoilt.  After  spending 
it  night  at  Pen-y-gwryd,  we  started  off  on  our  wajr  to  Beddgelert, 

1  ough  the  lovely  vale  of  Gwynant,  past  the  Lakes  of  Gwynant  and 
!  ias  ;  this  I  consider  to  be  the  lovliest  part  of  our  whole  tour.  I  show 
lee  views  of  the  Lake  of  Gwynant  (Nos.  23,  24,  and  25),  and  one  of 
ke  Dinas  (No.  26).  When  close  to  Beddgelert  I  had  another  “shot.” 
ardly  know  what  to  name  the  view,  so  I  have  called  it  a  view  near 
.  idgelert  (No  27).  We  put  up  at  the  well-known  “Goat  Hotel.”  After 
i  hort  rest  we  explored  Beddgelert  and  its  surroundings  ;  but  I  did 
I  take  any  more  photographs,  as  I  did  not  care  again  to  risk  changing 
i|  plates  in  the  daytime.  The  next  day  we  started  off  to  walk  over 
1]  mountains  to  Tan-y-Bwlch.  I  had  two  shots  at  the  Pass  of  Aber- 
flslyn  bef  >rc  we  struck  off  into  the  mountain  path.  I  show  one  of 
ijse  views  (No.  28)  ;  the  other  was  much  over-exposed. 

’he  walk  over  the  mountains  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  I  cannot 
sjak  too  highly  of  the  charms  of  a  certain  mountain  stream  which  we 
die  across.  There  was  a  lovely  deep  pool  under  a  bridge,  and  I 
i  uld  think  we  amused  ourselves  for  over  an  hour  bathing  in  this  said 
]  >1.  I  show  one  photograph  taken  on  this  walk  (No.  29)  secured  from 
;  dace  called  Croesor.  At  the  end  of  this  walk  we  came  to  the 
'  >akley  Arms  ”  at  Tan-y-Bwlch,  which  is  a  quaint  old  inn  and  well 
'  rth  a  visit. 

''fext  day  was  Sunday,  and  intensely  hot,  so  the  only  exercise  we 
k  in  the  daytime  was  to  stroll  about  the  beautiful  grounds  of  the 
1  kley  family.  In  the  evening  we  took  the  mail  car  to  Festiniog,  and 
1  nee  went  by  rail  to  Dolwyddelan.  From  this  place  we  walked  by 
-  it-y-Pant  to  Bettws-y-Coed,  and  I  only  regretted  that  it  was  late  in 
1  evening,  for  the  scenery  was  beautiful.  The  next  morning,  after  a 
1  he  in  our  favourite  pool,  we  set  off  for  the  Swallow  Falls  ;  but,  alas ! 
<  our  arrival  there,  just  as  I  was  setting  up  the  camera,  down  I  fell 
1  h  it  on  to  the  rocks.  The  camera  was  an  utter  wreck,  and  one  of  my 
1 3  was  damaged.  However,  I  cared  more  for  the  camera  than  I  did 
1  ut  my  leg,  for  I  was  just  about  to  attempt  some  lovely  pictures. 

-his  ended  our  tour,  and  we  came  back.  In  conclusion  :  I  may  say 
1 1  my  exposures  ranged  between  one  second  and  two  minutes,  and 
'  t  the  quantity  of  soda  and  milk  which  we  swallowed  would  have 
1  ded  a  good-sized  fishing  smack.  Charles  E.  Abney,  B.  A. 


WHERE  T'0  GO  WITH  THE  CAMERA. 

t  is  hoped  that  this  series  of  articles  will  be  continued  at  regular  and  frequent  in- 
•  ^ls  during  the  vacation  months,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  contributions  to 
v.  series  from  any  friends  able  to  treat  of  new  and  interesting  ground.] 

|  BOURNEMOUTH  AND  ITS  NEIGHBOURHOOD.* 

I E  Madeira  Walk  for  invalids  is  in  the  gardens  that  run  right  through 
1  irnemouth  and  continue  on  for  over  two  miles.  The  “  walk”  forms 
£  hnost  any  point  a  pleasing  picture ;  but  with  trees  sunshine  is  needed, 
!  i  a  negative  taken  either  before  the  sun  is  too  high,  or  towards  the 
£|;rnoon  with  the  long  cast  shadows,  gives  the  best  result.  Expose 
*  Concluded  from  page  554. 


for  the  shadows  and  let  the  lights  take  care  of  themselves,  using  but 
little  pyro.  at  the  beginning.  One  of  the  most  successful  examples  of  this 
arrangement  of  light  is  a  pictilre  of  Branksome  Chine,  Bournemouth, 
taken  by  Messrs.  Debenham  and  Gould,  photographers,  Bournemouth. 
The  sun  is  evidently  well  to  the  front,  left  of  the  camera,  and  just 
shines  on  the  sides  of  the  trees — one  side  being  in  high  light  and  the 
reverse  in  deepest  shadow,  giving  a  Payne- Jennings  effect;  in  fact,  the 
whole  series  come  nearer  his  work  than  any  photograph  I  have  ever 
seen.  Bournemouth  has  been  favourably  gifted  with  regard  to  good 
landscape  views.  Messrs.  Vaughan  and  Whitfield  exhibit  some  large 
examples,  chiefly  in  carbon — notably,  Shoeing  the  Mare  ;  and  Messrs. 
Day  and  Son’s  landscapes  are  like  real  gems — not  large,  but  exquisite 
little  “bits.” 

Close  by  the  Madeira  Walk  is  St.  Peter’s  Church— a  most  beautiful 
structure.  The  spire  of  this  church  shows  to  advantage  all  over  the 
town,  and  often  makes  a  pleasing  addition  to  an  otherwise  uninteresting 
composition.  The  edifice  is  in  Mr.  Street’s  most  happy  style,  and  the 
interior—  architecturally  elegant  and  captivating — is  well  worth  a 
couple  of  plates,  for  which  permission  must  be  obtained  ;  for,  although 
the  church  is  always  open  and  is  perfectly  free  so  far  as  pew  rents  are 
concerned,  I  was  given  to  understand  that  certain  amateurs  had  abused 
the  privilege  accorded  to  them,  and  the  vicar  is  very  particular  now  as  to 
whom  he  accords  permission.  The  churchj^ard  adjoining — a  remarkably 
pretty  one,  and  exceedingly  well  kept— is  universally  admired,  and  con¬ 
tains-  a  large  cross  over  twenty  feet  high.  The  general  effect  is  most 
striking,  for  besides  this  cross  most  of  the  tombstones  are  also  in  the 
form  of  a  cross.  Being  of  white  marble,  with  red,  black,  and  gold 
letters,  the  effect  amongst  the  pines  and  firs,  especially  during  sunshine, 
is  most  charming. 

There  are  other  churches  and  chapels  in  and  around  Bournemouth,  but 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  is  the  only  other  one  that  I  noticed  which  calls 
for  special  attention,  and  this  because  its  architecture  is  considered  to 
be  as  pure  and  chaste  an  example  of  the  Gothic  style  as  any  building 
in  the  South  of  England. 

The  various  chines  and  ravines  are  a  curious  feature  at  Bournemouth, 
and  these  require  a  late  sun  with  strong  light  and  long  shadows  to  pro¬ 
duce  anything  like  a  pictorial  effect.  The  pier  should  be  taken  looking 
east  and  west,  getting  in  one  or  more  of  the  seats  and  sandhills  as  fore¬ 
ground.  Take  these  views  when  some  of  the  steamers  or  yawls  are 
about ;  otherwise  the  sea  looks  flat. 

From  the  pier  steamers  frequently  start  for  Portsmouth  and  South¬ 
ampton  ;  also  for  the  Isle  of  Wight,  calling  at  Yarmouth,  Totland 
Bay,  Alum  Bay,  Cones,  and  Ryde.  Excursions  are  also  made  round 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  passing  the  Needles.  Now,  on  board  the  boat  the 
captain  is  supreme.  Everyone  is  bound  by  his  orders,  from  which  no 
appeal  is  allowed  ;  therefore,  if  you  intend  taking  photographs  on  board 
by  all  means  obtaiu  his  permission  first,  or  otherwise  you  may  be  told  to 
take  away  that  “darned  machine  !”  A  rapid  shutter  enables  passing 
ships  to  be  secured,  if  the  weather  he  calm;  for  under  other  circumstances 
we  find  only  the  hull  or  a  fine  set  of  furled  sails  and  no  ship.  Then 
there  are  excursions  to  Branksea  or  Browusea  Island,  for  it  is  known 
by  either  name.  This  is  the  outing  par  excellence.  The  island  belongs 
to  the  Right  Hon.  G.  A.  F.  Cavendish  Bentinck,  M.P.,  at  the  present 
time,  and,  unless  an  excursion  visit  is  made  by  the  “Lord  Elgin” 
steamboat,  permission  to  land  must  be  obtained.  “  My  island,”  said  a 
newspaper  with  the  “largest  circulation  in  the  world  ; ”  and  at  one  time 
a  part  proprietor  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  wras  the  owner  of  it.  There  are 
plenty  of  negatives  on  this  island  ;  for  there  are  no  police,  no  poor,  no 
public  houses,  no  rates,  no  taxes,  no  gas,  no  beggars,  no  business  com¬ 
petition,  no  legislation,  no  catching  of  trains,  no  van-demons,  no  school 
board,  no  burglaries,  no  squalor,  no  poverty,  no  walls  or  palings  to 
fence  off  intruders.  Old  Father  Neptune  has  girt  it  round  with  the 
briny  sea,  and  a  notice-board  warns  the  intruder  not  to  land  without  per¬ 
mission.  Having  landed  from  the  above  steamboat  the  first  thing  that 
attracts  attention  after  the  aforesaid  notice-board  is  that  the  landing 
place  is  called  Piazza  del  Castello.  Proceeding  on,  one  passes  the 
Cassino,  Villino,  Magazino,  Venetia  Park,  and  then  the  Castle. 

“  My  island”  is  at  the  entrance  of  Poole  harbour,  and  according  to 
the  newspapers  of  last  month  things  are  slightly  different  at  Poole. 
The  castle  was  in  olden  time  a  fortress,  and  legendary  lore  says  Canute 
landed  there.  Now  the  castle  contains  all  the  vast  art-treasures  its 
present  owner  has  collected  abroad,  though  he  does  not  reside  there  but 
in  a  comfortable  villa  close  by.  I  cannot  remember  half  the  curios,  but 
there  are  statues  from  Rome,  Italy,  Corinth — of  Pan,  water  nymphs, 
Flora,  Hercules,  &c.,  old  Corinthian  pillars  and  capitals,  stained  and 
ground  glass,  old  fonts,  tablets  from  ancient  continental  churches, 
carvings  in  wood  and  stone,  fountains,  beautiful  ferns  and  exotics, 
winged  lions,  oak  doors,  Roman  bath — all  these  things  and  many  others 
lie  scattered  about  all  over  the  building,  “upstairs  and  downstairs, 
and  iu  my  lady’s  chamber.”  There  is  no  attempt  at  numbering,  no 
putting  in  order,  and  no  stiff  museum  style  about  the  place.  Many  of 
the  marble  statues,  fonts,  &c. ,  look  as  if  the  carriers  had  just  put  them 
down  in  the  first  convenient  place  and  left  them  there. 

The  church  is  a  gem,  and  from  notes  from  a  little  work  given  us  by 
Mr.  R.  H.  Fry,  the  managing  director  of  the  Branksea  Island  Company, 
Limited,  who  make  the  Branksea  pottery,  I  find  that  the  oak  roof  came 
'  from  the  council  chamber  of  Crosby  Hall,  as  did  the  gold  and  silver 
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repousse  lamps  suspended  from  the  cross  beam;  the  coloured  glass  from 
Sainte  Chapelle,  Paris;  the  brass  candlesticks  (1716)  from  the  Benedictine 
Monastery  near  Padua  ;  and  the  winged  augels  were  part  of  the  altar  of 
St.  Lucchia,  Venice — one  of  which  formed  the  reading  desk  and  the  other 
the  pulpit.  The  baptistry  contains  a  picture  by  Murillo.  The  rood 
screen  comes  from  one  of  our  city  churches,  and  the  screen  at  the  west-end 
once  adorned  some  Roman  place  of  worship.  The  chairs  and  hassocks 
are  all  hand-worked.  In  the  churchyard — here  so  well  kept — is  a  rare 
specimen  of  the  weeping  holly.  In  the  conservatory  the  well  of  red 
marble,  with  its  marble  conduit  or  “  lavabo,”  comes  from  St.  Salvestro, 
Venice.  Mr.  Fry  was  most  kind  to  our  party,  and  presented  my  wife 
at  parting  with  a  cabinet  picture  containing  his  daughter  aud  “Carlo,” 
the  watchdog,  standing  against  a  magnificent  piece  of  carved  marble. 
There,  as  at  Bournemouth,  are  pines,  the  turpentine  from  which  is  said 
to  be  so  soothing  for  weak  lungs.  Birds  of  all  sorts — peacocks, 
pheasants,  ducks,  wild  and  tame,  pigeons,  poultry,  &c. — all  lend  en¬ 
chantment  to  this  picturesque  spot. 

Returning  by  water  to  Bournemouth  the  cliffs  show  some  good  bold 
points  well  worth  a  plate,  as  the  boats  keep  pretty  close  to  the  shore, 
and  no  difficulty  is  experienced.  From  Bournemouth  visit  Christ 
Church,  with  its  priory.  A  view  across  the  river  can  be  taken  from 
10.30  till  the  afternoon,  as  it  faces  south.  There  is  capital  fishing  in 
the  river.  The  interior  of  the  priory  suffered  much  from  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  and  has  not  been  to  any  extent  restored.  Here  is  to  be  seen  a 
fine  monument  to  the  poet  Shelley. 

As  the  station  is  some  distance  from  the  town  take  the  hotel  ’bus. 
The  same  applies  to  Bournemouth,  and  with  double  force  if  one  arrive 
at  the  East  station — that  is,  the  station  from  London  and  the  east  side 
of  Bournemouth.  Swanage,  a  harbour  town  like  Poole,  does  not 
present  any  special  features.  Both  make  pleasant  excursions.  The 
Tillywim  lighthouse  aud  its  ridges  of  rocks  at  low  water  are  worth  a 
plate.  This  also  faces  the  south,  but  the  best  view  is  obtained  from  the 
west. 

Wimborne  and  its  minster  ought  not  to  be  missed.  The  old  church 
is  well  worth  two  plates — one  close  up,  just  as  you  come  from  the  mar¬ 
ket  square,  and  the  other  from  between  the  church  and  the  station  by 
the  brook,  taking  in  the  bridge.  There  are  many  interesting  objects  in  the 
church ;  and  the  curator — an  old  man  of  sixty,  who  boasts  of  having  been 
connected  with  this  church,  man  and  boy,  all  these  years — has  published 
a  book  on  Wimborne,  price  one  shilling.  To  sell  one  of  these  books 
gladdens  his  heart  more  than  the  same  sum  given  as  a  gratuity.  An 
astronomical  clock  in  the  west  tower  and  the  ancient  books  in  the  library 
of  the  minster  should  also  be  seen. 

From  Wimborne  we  proceeded  to  Salisbury,  but  the  letter  con¬ 
veying  permission  to  photograph  the  interior  having  by  some  error  of 
the  post-office  been  sent  astray,  and  the  weather  coming  on  dull,  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  return  home. 

I  believe  I  have  not  done  justice  to  the  beauties  of  Bournemouth,  and 
feel  sure  one  might  “fire  off”  over  a  hundred  plates,  all  of  which 
would  probably  produce  beautiful  pictures.  There  is  nothing  about 
the  place  of  an  ancient  character,  as  will  be  gathered  by  the  fact  that 
when  George  III.  visited  Weymouth  there  were  but  three  smugglers’ 
huts  on  the  spot  now  known  as  Bournemouth. 

Respecting  the  development  and  changing  of  plates :  the  first  opera¬ 
tion  was  deferred  till  our  arrival  at  home,  the  plates  having  been  tested 
before  starting.  The  camera  was  a  half-plate  one,  and  had  six  double 
dark  slides.  I  found,  as  a  general  rule,  that  if  you  called  upon  one  of  the 
photographers  they  would  allow  you  to  change  the  plates ;  although 
most  of  them  did  not  care  to  permit  you  to  develope  them,  for  the 
operation  entailed  trouble.  But  when  you  go  either  early  or  late— not 
in  the  busy  part  of  the  day — a  man  who  takes  portraits  only  is  much 
more  likely  to  oblige  than  the  photographer  who  “goes  in”  for  land¬ 
scape  work.  Archer  Clarke.  ' 

- - + - - 

RECENT  PATENTS. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  12,184. — “Automatic  Regulator  for  Calcium  Lights.”  (Complete 
specification.)  James  Bowie,  46,  Bryantwood-road,  Holloway,  London. — 
Dated  September  9,  1884. 

No.  12,389. — “Folding  Cameras.”  J.  T.  Chapman  and  T.  Scott.— 
Dated  September  15,  1884. 

No.  12,482. — “Vignetting  Apparatus.”  E.  D.  Acock. — Dated  September 
16,  1884. 

PATENT  SEALED. 

No.  7,746.— “  An  Adjustable  Instantaneous  Shutter,”  Thomas  Furnkll. 
— Dated  May  15,  1884. 

Improvements  in  the  Preparation  of  Photographs  and  the  Treat¬ 
ment  of  Drawings  or  Designs  Printed  upon  Paper  or  other 

Suitable  Material  for  the  Purpose  of  Imitating  Stained,  Ground, 

Cut,  or  Embossed  Glass,  or  to  be  Employed  for  other  Useful  or 

Ornamental  Purposes. 

Specification.  By  George  Rydill. 

My  invention  consists  in  producing,  treating,  and  applying  photographs, 
printed  drawings,  or  designs  cither  upon  sensitised,  white,  tinted,  or 


coloured  paper,  satin,  cotton,  linen,  parchment,  glass,  wood,  or  other  I 
suitable  material  printed  or  produced  from  glass  negatives,  wood  blocks, 
stone,  metal,  glass,  engraved  or  etched  metal  plates,  or  by  any  of  the  | 
known  methods  of  printing  in  one  or  more  colours. 

In  order  to  describe  my  invention  and  its  various  applications  for  useful  I 
and  ornamental  purposes  I  will  explain  one  process  fyr  producing  printed 
copies  of  photographs. 

As  it  is  important  that  when  printed  photographs,  printed  drawings,  or  i 
designs  are  treated  with  castor  oil,  pine  oil,  olive  oil,  dissolved  fats,  white  I 
wax,  mineral  oils,  or  spirits  they  should  be  thoroughly  penetrated  quickly  | 
to  prevent  the  picture  from  getting  dull,  I  place  the  printed  drawings  or 
photographs  in  a  closed  metal  vessel  subjected  to  hydraulic,  atmospheric,  ! 
or  vacuum  pressure,  and  pump  in  oil,  dissolved  fats,  or  wax  with  a  hydraulic  I 
pump ;  or  air  may  be  pumped  into  the  vessel  to  give  pressure,  or  air  may 
be  pumped  out  of  the  vessel  to  form  a  vacuum,  and  oil,  dissolved  fats,  or  ' 
white  wax  is  let  in  warm  under  atmospheric  pressure  to  force  the  oil  or  , 
dissolved  fats  or  wax  into  the  paper  to  make  it  translucent.  On  the  ! 
pressure  being  taken  off  from  the  vessel  the  printed  drawings,  designs,  or 
photographs  are  removed  and  passed  betwixt  india-rubber  rollers  or  placed 
in  a  hydro,  extractor  to  remove  the  excess  of  oils,  fats,  or  wax.  Having 
photographed,  drawn,  or  transferred  a  facsimile  on  stone  or  other  substance, 
the  finished  photograph  is  printed  upon  on  the  back  side  in  one  or  more 
colours  or  tints,  either  in  oil,  water,  or  other  colours  or  tints,  to  bring  up 
the  coloured  features  of  a  person,  dress,  ornaments,  or  a  coloured  landscape, 
or  other  coloured  printings  representing  nature  or  works  of  art.  The  paper, 
on  which  each  photograph  is  taken  is  fixed  in  a  true  position  in  the  printing- 
frame,  so  that  the  outlines  on  the  back  exactly  line  with  those  on  the  face 
of  the  photograph.  When  thought  desirable  one  part  of  the  printing  of  a 
person  or  a  landscape  or  other  design  may  be  partly  printed  on  the  back, 
side  of  the  translucent  photograph;  and  another  part  of  the  printing,  to; 
finish  the  picture,  is  printed  upon  another  paper  on  the  face  side  and  fixed! 
to  a  second  glass  put  behind  the  photograph.  A  sheet  of  glass  is  then  placed 
on  the  front  side,  and  for  some  purposes  I  place  another  picture  on  th< 
back  of  the  second  glass,  and  then  the  three  sheets  of  glass  are  cemented} 
together.  When  the  whole  of  the  colours  are  printed  on  the  back  I  place 
any  coloured  printing  or  design  on  the  back,  covered  by  a  sheet  of  glass 
Then  the  two  glasses  are  cemented  together  round  the  edges  with  ground 
glass,  liquid  isinglass  and  mastic,  or  other  glass  cement.  Or  the  photograpl 
printed  on  the  back  as  a  finished  picture  may  be  placed  on  the  inside  of  ; 
glass  shade  or  vase  ;  or  it  may  be  fixed  at  the  back  of  a  looking-glass,  and  ; 
glass  being  placed  over  it  the  two  glasses  are  cemented  together  round  thi 
edges  with  glass  cement.  This  method  of  printing  on  the  face  and  back  oi  , 
translucent  paper  tends  to  bring  up  the  colour,  and  may  be  fixed  with  copn 
or  other  varnish  or  adhesive  substance  to  any  shaped  glass  or  glasses 
When  the  printed  paper  is  found  too  thick  for  producing  a  good  trail- 
parency  it  may  be  rubbed  down  with  fine  sand-paper. 

Or  a  photograph  of  a  landscape  is  taken;  and  when  finished  as  a  pliotaS 
graphic  picture  I  print  on  the  back  of  the  photograph  with  such  colours  a) 
shall  represent  the  true  nature  of  a  landscape,  either  in  oil,  water  colour 
transparent  colours,  or  inks,  in  the  usual  way  of  lithographic  printing)  h 
which  system  of  printing  coloured  photographs  applies  to  persons,  animal: 
natural  views,  works  of  art,  machinery,  articles,  or  things.  The  transparer 
sensitised  paper  forms  a  thin  film  or  covering  of  the  colours  printed  upoj  .  i 
the  back,  making  the  photograph  printed  in  colours  permanent.  The  oj  j) 
colours  may  be  of  the  usual  class  for  painting  or  printing,  or  the  trary 
parent  colours  may  be  wholly  or  partially  mixed  with  pine  oil,  dissolv 
in  alcohol  or  turpentine;  or  the  photograph  or  photographs  after  beii 
printed  upon  and  become  dry  may  be  varnished  with  copal,  mastic, 
other  varnishes,  which  may  be  mixed  with,  or  coated  over  with,  dissolve 
pine  oil  in  spirit,  which  preserves  the  colours  and  protects  the  picture  froi  >  j 
moisture. 

Or  I  take  two  photographic  negatives  of  the  same  figure  or  pictu 
exactly  alike,  and  having  sensitised  photographic  paper  on  both  sides, 
place  one  negative  on  the  front  side  and  one  on  the  back  side,  so  that  th 
stand  exactly  opposite  each  other,  and  are  held  firmly  in  a  screw-cla 
frame,  so  that  the  light  for  printing  may  act  on  one  side  at  a  time,  or 
both  sides  at  the  same  time.  When  taken  out  of  the  frame  and  finish1  , 
in  the  usual  way  as  a  picture,  such  may  be  made  translucent  with  castor 
other  oil,  pine  oil  and  varnish,  or  varnish  alone,  or  it  may  be  painted  j 
printed  upon  with  oil. 

Or  a  transparent  photograph  is  covered  on  the  back  side  with  colour  : 
transparent,  or  non-transparent  paper,  or  other  material  cut  out  i 
coloured  to  represent  any  part  of  the  features,  coloured  dress,  backgrou  , 
or  drapery.  Or  a  background  is  printed  upon  paper  representing 
design  filled  up  with  other  suitable  paper  and  placed  on  the  back  of 
photograph.  Or  gold  or  silver  leaf  or  other  metallic  alloys  may  be  apph 
I  then  place  at  the  back  any  other  picture  and  enclose  the  same  betvv 
two  sheets  of  glass,  cementing  the  edges  together  with  ground  gl 
cement. 

And  in  order  that  the  oils,  fats,  wax,  or  varnish  may  be  made  to  penetrj 
any  thickness  of  unprinted  or  printed  paper  glazed  by  means  of  hot  rolkl 
I  subject  photographs,  printings,  drawings,  etchings,  engravings,  or  sten  ■ 
to  hydraulic,  atmospheric,  or  vacuum  pressure  by  placing  them  in  a  clo  j 
metal  vessel  and  pumping  in  varnish  or  oil,  fats,  or  wax,  with  a  hydra'  ■ 
pump ;  or  the  air  may  be  pumped  out  of  the  vessel,  and,  by  means  of  a  t; 
pipe  and  valve  connected  with  the  vessel  where  a  vacuum  has  been  I  ■ 
duced,  by  opening  the  valve  the  oil  or  varnish  is  let  in  under  atmosphi  ’  •, 

pressure  to  force  the  oil  or  varnish  into  the  paper.  The  pressure  on  ' 
vessel  is  let  off,  the  lid  removed,  and  the  photographs  or  printings  tap 
out,  and  the  excess  of  oil,  fats,  wax,  or  varnish  removed  by  passing  3 
same  betwixt  two  rollers,  or  with  a  hydro,  extractor. 

Or  I  take  a  sheet  of  glass— glass  shade  or  other  glass — and  varnish  l ' 
the  back  with  copal,  mastic,  or  other  translucent  varnish  or  gelat;  ■ 
When  the  varnish  is  almost  dry  I  press  upon  it  a  photograph,  engravo 
or  print  previously  steeped  in  water,  and  when  dry  I  varnish  the  back  f 3 
of  the  paper  with  pine  oil  and  varnish.  This  brings  up  a  transluo 
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picture  or  drawing  according  to  whatever  style  of  photographing  or  print¬ 
ing  it  might  be,  and  if  placed  on  to  a  glass  shade  or  vase  the  translucent 
photographs,  printings,  etchings,  or  drawings  show  by  gaslight  the  same  as 
daylight.  The  light  passing  through  the  top  or  sides  shows  the  photograph 
or  printings  distinctly.  The  bottom  of  the  glass.  shade  I  make  up  with  a 
glass  cup  or  stand  to  protect  the  photograph,  printings,  or  drawings  from 
dust  and  moisture ;  and  if  for  a  window,  door,  partition,  or  interior  or 
exterior  decoration  I  place  the  translucent  photograph,  lithograph,  print¬ 
ing,  etching,  or  drawing  representing  any  figure  or  design  betwixt  two 
sheets  of  glass  and  cement  them  together  at  the  edges  with  ground  glass, 
mastic,  and  isinglass. 

Or  a  glass  shade,  vase,  or  a  sheet  of  glass  is  varnished  over  with  copal, 
mastic,  or  other  varnish,  and  when  the  varnish  is  almost  dry  an  engraved 
print  or  a  coloured  print,  having  been  steeped  in  water,  is  pressed  on  the 
varnish;  and  after  remaining  until  the  varnish  is  dry  the  paper  on  which 
the  engraving  or  printing  has  been  printed  is  wetted  with  water  and  a 
sponge,  and  rubbed  down  with  sand-paper,  the  finger,  or  india-rubber.  I 
then  varnish  the  same,  and  after  it  is  dry  I  place  a  varnished  translucent 
sheet  of  bank  post  paper,  or  other  highly-glazed  translucent  paper,  either 
white,  tinted,  or  coloured,  and  I  cover  the  back  side  with  a  sheet  of  glass, 
and  cement  the  two  sheets  of  gla«s  together  at  the  edges.  Or,  instead  of  a 
translucent  sheet  of  paper  being  put  on  the  back  to  bring  up  the  colour 
like  stained  glass,  I  place  white,  opal,  or  coloured  glass  at  the  back,  and 
the  two  sheets  of  glass  are  cemented  together  at  the  edges  and  enclosed 
with  a  metal  frame. 

When  printing  from  engraved  or  etched  metal  plates,  lithographing,  or 
other  printing  of  any  colour  or  design,  which  I  wish  to  put  on  to  glass 
without  the  tedious  labour  of  rubbing  of  the  paper,  I  coat  one  side  of  paper 
with  liquid  starch  or  gelatine,  either  by  means  of  a  brush  or  with  a  varnish 
machine.  When  the  starch  is  dry  I  print  upon  the  starched  or  gelatine 
side  of  the  paper  any  figure,  colour,  or  design  by  any  of  the  known 
methods  of  lithographing  or  other  printing.  I  then  varnish  or  coat  with 
gelatine  the  back  surface  of  glass.  When  it  is  almost  ary  I  press  the 
printed  paper  which  has  been  placed  in  water  on  to  the  varnish,  and  when 
the  varnish  is  dry  I  wet  the  back  of  the  paper  with  water  and  a  sponge, 
which  readily  comes  off.  I  then  give  the  design  on  the  back  of  the  glass  a 
coating  of  dissolved  pine  oil  to  protect  the  colour  or  colours  from  change. 
When  dry  I  give  a  coat  of  varnish ;  or  varnish  and  pine  oil  may  be  mixed 
together,  which  I  prefer  to  use.  A  sheet  of  translucent  paper  prepared 
with  pine  oil  and  copal,  mastic,  or  other  varnish,  either  white,  tinted, 
green,  yellow,  or  any  other  colour  or  design  may  be  printed  upon  it  to 
suit.  The  design  is  laid  on  the  back,  made  to  represent  any  design  of 
stained,  cut,  ground,  or  embossed  glass.  A  second  sheet  of  glass  is  placed 
on  the  back,  covering  the  translucent  sheet  of  paper,  and  the  two  sheets  of 
glass  are  cemented  together  at  the  edges.  Or  white  opal  glass,  or  white  pot 
metal,  is  put  at  the  back  to  show  clearly  the  colours.  Or  any  coloured  glass 
may  be  placed  at  the  back.  Or  I  take  a  sheet  of  moderately-strong  paper 
and  coat  the  back  with  starch  or  gelatine.  I  then  take  the.  thinnest  of 
white,  tinted,  or  coloured  paper  and  place  it  upon  the  starch,  which  paper 
I  prefer  to  be  glazed,  or  the  same  may  be  glazed  after  being  fixed  on  the 
starched  paper  on  one  side  by  passing  the  two  starched  papers  betwixt  hot 
rollers.  I  then  lithograph  in  oil,  transparent,  or  water  colours  any  figure 
or  design  representing  stained  glass,  works  of  art,  or  other  designs ;  then 
the  printed  colours  are,  when  dry,  coated  with  gum,  gelatine,  size,  or  varnish, 
as  circumstances  require.  In  transferring  the  same  on  to  a  sheet  of  glass  I 
dip  or  pass  the  whole  paper  through  water;  then  place  the  same  on  glass 
and  press  out  all  air-bubbles.  The  starch  having  become  soft  the  paper  on 
the  back  of  the  printed  design  is  removed.  When  dry  it  is  varnished  over, 
and  when  the  varnish  is  dry  I  place  another  sheet  of  glass  on  the  back — 
either  ordinary,  white,  or  coloured  glass — and  cement  the  two  sheets 
together  with  ground  glass,  mastic,  and  dissolved  isinglass,  or  other  glass 
cement ;  then  the  same  is  enclosed  in  a  metal  frame.  This  means  of  fixing 
designs  enables  imitations  of  stained,  cut,  or  embossed  glass  to  be  prepared 
in  the  sheet  and  cut  to  any  required  size  with  a  diamond  and  backed  with 
glass  or  applied  to  glass  shades.  In  some  instances  the  paper  on  the  back  of 
the  transfer  may  be  d  ispensed  with  and  transferred  on  to  sil  vered  looking-gl  ass. 

Or  glass  is  coated  with  varnish  or  gelatine,  and  when  dry  it  is  printed 
upon  with  type  or  any  figure  or  design  formed  of  india-rubber  to  enable  an 
even  and  soft  pressure  to  act  upon  the  glass.  A  sheet  of  india-rubber  or  a 
bag  of  india-rubber  filled  with  air  or  water  is  laid  over  the  glass  and  evenly 
pressed  to  produce  an  impression. 

This  improvement  in  producing  translucent  designs  upon  glass  enables 
the  same  to  be  applied  to  looking-glass  backs.  Taking,  for  instance,  a 
dressing-table  looking-glass,  I  take  a  sheet  of  plate  or  other  glass  and  form 
a  border  round,  which  border  may  be  etched  with  fluoric  acid ;  or  a  var¬ 
nished  border  is  formed  round  the  outer  edge  of  the  glass  with  copal  or 
other  varnish  mixed  with  dissolved  pine  oil, .and  a  printed  transfer  border 
forming  any  design  is  pressed  upon  the  varnish.  When  the  varnish  is  dry 
the  paper  is  wetted  on  the  back  with  a  sponge  and  removed ;  then  the 
whole,  including  the  border,  is  silvered  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  tinfoil, 
or  by  the  liquid  silvering  process,  in  the  usual  way,  on  the  back  side  of  the 
glass,  which  causes  the  bordering  to  appear  as  if  in  relief  on  the  front  side. 
The  silver  on  the  back  of  the  glass  is  coated  over  with  mastic,  shellac,  or 
other  protecting  substances.  I  then  take  another  sheet  of  glass  of  the 
same  size,  and  on  the  back  of  this  second  sheet  of  glass  I  place  a  trans¬ 
lucent  or  a  non-translucent  sheet  of  paper  on  which  has  been  printed  any 
figure  or  design  that  will  give  a  pleasing  effect.  The  back  surfaces  of  the 
two  glasses  are  closely  pressed  together  and  held  firmly  with  set  screws, 
clamps,  or  twine ;  then  the  edges  of  the  two  sheets  of  glass  are  cemented 
together  with  glass  cement  that  will  protect  the  silver  or  design  from  dust, 
damp,  or  moisture.  The  dressing-table  glass  has  an  improved  appearance 
on  the  front  side  of  the  glass  to  the  room,  and  the  back  side  of  the  glass 
facing  the  window  gives  a  good  effect  when  seen  through  the  window  from 
the  outside. 

Or  a  translucent  or  a  non-translucent  ornamental  border  forming  any 
figure,  colour,  or  design  may  bo  placed  on  the  front  side  of  a  sheet  of 


looking-glass  that  has  been  coated  with  silver  on  the  back  side.  I  then 
place  a  clear  sheet  of  glass  on  the  front  side  of  the  looking-glass  to  protect 
the  border,  and,  after  the  silver  has  received  a  coat  of  varnish,  shellac,  or 
other  protecting  substance,  I  place  on  the  back  of  a  third  sheet  of  glass  a 
translucent  or  non-translucent  sheet  of  paper  on  which  has  been  photo¬ 
graphed,  printed,  stained,  stencilled,  or  embossed  any  figure,  colour,  or 
design.  The  back  surface  of  this  third  sheet  of  glass  is  placed  to  the  back 
side  of  the  silvered  glass,  and  the  three  glasses  are  pressed  closely  together 
and  held  firmly  with  set  screws  or  clamps.  Then  the  three  glasses  are 
cemented  together  with  ground  glass,  mastic,  and  isinglass;  or  any  other 
glass  cement  may  be  used,  and  the  cement  and  edges  of  the  three  glasses 
are  protected  with  a  metal  rim,  or  a  composition  frame,  or  with  paper  and 
cement. 

Or  a  sheet  of  glass  is  silvered  on  the  back  side,  which  may  be  plain  or 
have  an  ornamental  border,  the  silver  on  the  back  of  the  looking-glass 
having  been  coated  over  with  varnish,  shellac,  or  other  protecting  substance. 
Then  on  the  back  side  of  a  second  sheet  of  glass  I  place  any  woven,  plain, 
figured,  or  printed  satin,  silk,  cotton,  linen,  lace,  or  other  fabric  or  material, 
or  embossed  or  pierced  paper,  forming  any  figure,  pattern,  colour,  or  design. 
Then  the  back  surfaces  of  the  two  glasses  are  closely  pressed  together  with 
set  screws  or  clamps.  Then  round  the  edges  of  the  two  sheets  of  glass  are 
cemented  together  and  strengthened  with  grooved  tin,  brass,  or  other  metal 
or  composition. 

Or  the  bordering  placed  betwixt  two  or  more  sheets  of  glass  may  be 
pierced  and  embossed,  and  this  part  of  the  glass  left  unsilvered,  so  that  the 
light  will  shine  through  when  placed  opposite  the  light. 

Or  the  surfaces  of  glass  may  be  partly  silvered,  so  that  the  other  part 
allows  for  any  bordering  being  placed  over  the  unsilvered  parts;  or  the 
front  is  a  plain,  silvered  surface,  and  the  back  forms  any  colour,  figure,  or 
design. 

Or  paper  or  other  fabric  forming  any  figure,  pattern,  or  design  as  de¬ 
scribed  may  be  put  on  the  back  of  a  silvered  looking-glass  having  a  wooden 
back  to  protect  the  silver,  which  may  be  covered  over  with  woven  satin  or 
printed  silk,  paper,  or  other  ornamental  substances,  forming  any  design, 
which  may  be  covered  with  a  sheet  of  glass  ;  or  the  paper  may  be  fixed  to 
the  wood  and  varnished  over,  so  that  a  pleasing  effect  is  given  if  viewed 
from  the  outside. 

Or  I  pass  a  sheet  of  paper  through  starch,  or  I  starch  one  side  of  a  sheet 
of  paper,  then  give  the  starched  side  a  coat  of  gelatine  or  ivory  dust  gela¬ 
tine.  When  this  is  dry  I  coat  it  with  dissolved  pine  oil  in  alcohol  or  tur¬ 
pentine,  which  forms  a  thin,  transparent  skin  or  film,  which  resists  the  action 
of  air,  water,  or  acids,  and  allows  the  most  delicate  colours  and  tints  known 
in  the  arts — from  the  likeness  of  a  person  to  the  most  delicate  flower — on 
which  I  print  any  figure  or  design,  either  by  lithography  or  any  other  pro¬ 
cess  of  printing ;  when  the  printed  figure  or  design  has  been  printed  in 
oil,  water,  or  transparent  colours  upon  the  oil  of  pine,  and  when  dry,  I 
give  the  print  a  coat  of  pine  oil,  and  when  dry  the  printing  is  protected 
from  the  action  of  the  air,  water,  or  acids  on  both  sides.  It  is  then  coated 
over  with  varnish ;  when  dry  it  receives  a  coat  of  gum  or  gelatine.  When 
required  it  is  passed  through  water  and  laid,  I  will  say,  on  a  sheet  of  glass, 
all  air-bubbles  being  pressed  or  rolled  out.  Then  the  paper  is  readily  re¬ 
moved  by  the  softening  of  the  starch  with  water,  as  there  is  no  fear  of 
injuring  the  printing  by  the  resistance  of  pine  oil  to  water.  It  is  well 
washed  and  run  over  with  a  roller.  When  dry  it  is  varnished,  and  -when 
the  varnish  is  dry  a  sheet  of  glass  is  placed  over  it,  and  the  edges  of  the  two 
glasses  are  cemented  together  with  ground  glass,  isinglass  and  mastic,  or 
other  glass  cement.  The  cemented  edges  are  then  allowred  to  stand  in  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  water  for  some  hours,  which  fills  up  the 
pores  of  the  cement.  Then  the  printing  will  stand  the  action  of  all 
weather. 

In  some  cases  I  print  on  gelatine  placed  on  paper,  or  on  varnished  paper 
that  has  had  the  colouring  matter  mixed  with  the  varnish,  but  1  prefer  to 
print  on  white,  tinted,  or  coloured  paper  or  other  material,  any  figure  or 
design  in  one  or  more  colours  for  making  windows,  in  imitation  of  stained 
glass,  translucent  pictures,  signs,  and  lamps,  for  making  cabinet  work 
represent  a  variety  of  inlaid  or  other  woods,  which  is  also  applicable  for 
architectural  purposes,  such  as  the  ornamentation  of  interior  or  exterior  of 
buildings,  chimney  pieces  representing  facings  of  marble,  granite,  or  other 
stones,  in  producing  ornamental  designs  or  works  of  art  attached  to  metal 
or  other  material  for  making  panels  for  imitation  of  stained  glass,  finger 
plates,  or  for  advertisements. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature  of 
my  said  invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  I 
declare  that  what  I  claim  is — 

1.  The  treatment  of  photographic  or  other  prints  or  paper  in  a  vessel 
with  pine  or  other  oil  or  varnish,  as  described,  under  hydraulic,  vacuum,  or 
air  pressure  to  make  the  same  translucent  and  preserve  the  colour. 

2.  Printing  photographs  or  other  printings  on  the  back,  either  before  or 
after  they  are  made  translucent ;  and  on  another  paper,  to  finish  the  picture, 
is  printed  on  the  face  side  a  background,  or  the  background  may  be  printed 
on  the  face  side  of  the  photograph. 

3.  Placing  photographs  between  two  sheets  of  glass  and  cementing  the 
edges  together. 

4.  Placing  a  printed  design  on  the  back  of  a  photograph  mount. 

5.  Printing  photographs  on  both  sides  of  sensitised  paper  at  one  time  by 
the  use  of  two  photographic  negatives. 

6.  Cutting  out  photographs  to  be  placed  on  a  background,  or  cutting  out 
coloured  paper  or  material  to  be  placed  behind  translucent  photographs. 

7.  Placing  material  or  designs  on  the  back  of  looking-glasses ;  also  placing 
a  border  on  the  front  or  back  side  and  enclosing  the  same  between  sheets  of 
glass,  and  cementing  the  edges  together  as  described. 

8.  Placing  transfer  borders  in  imitation  of  stained  glass,  or  placing 
designs  on  glass  to  imitate  stained  glass  so  as  to  be  cut  with  a  diamond  as 
described,  and  for  the  ornamentation  of  glass  shades. 

[The  specification  is  illustrated  by  drawings  which  are  not  required 
to  make  it  sufficiently  well  understood.] 
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Jltelmgs  of  Societies. 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

September  23  . . 

„  24  .. 

24  .. 
„  25  .. 

„  25  •• 

>>  25  . . 

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane. 
Studio,  Portland-st.,  Kingsdown. 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street. 
Masons’  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 
Free  Library  and  Museum. 

The  Lyceum. 

Bristol  Amateur . 

LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
At  the  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  11th  instant,  Mr.  W.  Cobb 
occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  said  that  in  order  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  the  different  results  obtained  by  Mr.  A.  Cowan  and  himself  when 
using  the  developing  mixture  of  Mr.  Munroe,  and  to  try,  in  the  first 
instance,  whether  this  difference  was  due  to  its  suitability  to  one  make  of 
plate  rather  than  another,  Mr.  Cowan  had  given  him  (Mr.  Ashman)  some 
exposed  plates  to  develope.  He  had  found,  with  the  plates  he  had  been 
using  himself,  that  the  image  came  out  of  a  good  blackish  colour.  The 
negatives  were  produced,  and  it  followed  that,  whatever  might  be  the  cause 
of  Die  yellow  colour  of  negative  which  Mr.  Cowan  and  some  others  found 
to  result  from  the  use  of  this  developer,  it  must  be  sought  for  otherwise 
than  in  the  make  of  the  plate. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  suggested  that  possibly  the  water  used  might  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it,  being  supplied  by  different  companies.  He  would 
experiment  further. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  inquired  how  long  the  development  took  when 
compared  with  the  usual  pyro.  and  ammonia. 

Mr.  Ashman  replied  that  with  fresh  developer  it  was  quicker  than 
ammonia ;  but  if  the  same  solution  were  used  for  several  plates  in  succession, 
as  it  might  be,  it  became  slower. 

Mr.  Cowan  referred  to  the  formula  given  by  Mr.  Derham,  in  which 
lactic  acid  was  employed.  He  had  tried  the  addition  of  this  acid  in  varying 
proportions,  and  showed  the  negatives  obtained  thereby,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  lactic  acid  acted  as  a  restrainer,  and  that,  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  used,  it  slowed  the  developer. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  the  experience  of  another  gentleman  who 
had  tried  the  addition  of  lactic  acid  coincided  with  that  of  Mr.  Cowan. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  said  that,  in  order  to  make  proper  comparative  tests 
with  an  acid  in  the  developer,  it  should  first  be  converted  into  a  neutral 
salt.  In  the  case  of  lactic  acid  each  addition  of  this  substance  deprived 
the  developer  of  a  certain  amount  of  the  ammonia  available  for  reducing. 
If  it  had  first  been  converted  into  lactate  of  ammonia  this  would  not  be  the 
case,  and  the  effect  could  be  compared  without  the  complication  of  having 
to  take  into  account  the  effect  of  employing  less  free  ammonia. 

Mr.  Waltenberg  showed  a  plate  covered  with  small,  slight  protube¬ 
rances,  and  inquired  if  the  members  could  suggest  the  cause  and  remedy,  as 
it  was  of  a  make  that  he  would  like  to  continue  to  employ  if  this  defect 
could  be  avoided. 

It  was  considered  to  be  a  case  of  incipient  frilling. 

Mr.  Cowan  suggested  the  use  of  an  alum  or  chrome-alum  bath  before 
fixing. 

Mr.  Waltenberg  remarked  that  he  used  alum  in  his  fixing  bath. 

Mr.  Cowan  said  that  practice  was  wrong,  but  he  had  no  doubt  that  the 
remedy  he  suggested  would  prove  effectual.  For  himself,  he  preferred  to  put 
chrome  alum  into  the  emulsion  itself,  thus  avoiding  the  use  of  an  alum  bath. 

Mr.  Debenham  suggested  that  plates  showing  these  little  blisters  should 
be  immersed  for  a  short  time  after  washing  in  methylated  spirit  to  tighten 
the  film  of  gelatine. 


Mr.  W.  Teasdale  doubted  the  advisability  of  going  on  a  lengthy  to 
with  only  one  kind  of  plate.  Selecting  two  or  three  of  Mr.  Law’s  viev 
he  pointed  out  how  better  results  might  have  been  obtained  by  the  use  <,| 
slow  plate,  similar  in  speed  to  a  wet  plate.  The  contrasts  would  not  ha 
been  so  violent,  and  a  more  harmonious  picture  could  have  been  obtaim 
Mr.  Law  had  spoken  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  slow  plates.  This 
knew  to  be  a  fact,  and  he  much  regretted  that  the  rage  for  rapidity  indue 
plate-malcers  to  aim  at  producing  rapid  plates  only. 

Mr.  Teasdale  also  exhibited  some  transparencies  taken  on  gelatir 
bromide  plates  by  the  light  of  the  August  full  moon  at  the  time  of 
southing,  the  exposures  being  seven  to  thirty  minutes. 

The  following  questions  were  found  in  the  question-box  “  Dots  a  pis 
that  is  not  developed  until  five  or  six  weeks  after  exposure  work  < 
differently  from  one  developed  at  once?  I  had  some  plates  exposed  ini 
very  dry  air  which  I  developed  after  that  interval,  and  they  seemed  exti 
ordinarily  slow  in  coming  out;  but  the  result  was  very  good,  and  shun 
no  signs  of  under-exposure.” 

The  Chairman,  in  reply,  said  that  the  film  on  a  gelatino-bromide  pi; 
got  harder  with  keeping — so  much  so  that  plates  which  had  a  tendency  I 
frill  would,  by  keeping,  lose  that  property.  He  had  not  had  much  experien 
in  developing  plates  that  had  been  kept  some  time  after  exposure,  but 
could  imagine  that  any  physical  change  which  had  taken  place  in  t 
bromide  of  silver  would  be  permanent;  whereas  any  surplus  actinic  fm 
might  be  dissipated,  and  thus  cause  a  longer  time  to  be  taken  in  devet 
ment. 

The  same  peculiarity  had  been  noticed  by  Messrs.  Law,  Marshall,  ar 
Kitson  on  their  return  from  continental  tours. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  if  two  plates  of  the  same  batch  were  taken 
one  exposed  and  developed  after  keeping  five  or  six  weeks,  and  the  otli 
exposed  and  developed  at  once,  although  of  the  same  age  and  kept  und 
similar  conditions — the  one  developed  immediately  after  exposure  woi 
come  up  much  more  quickly  than  the  other,  thus  bearing  out  the  Cha 
man’s  idea  as  to  surplus  actinic  force  being  dissipated. 

The  next  question  was — “What  is  the  best  way  to  mount  gelatii. 
bromide  prints  in  a  book  ?  ” 

Mr.  Teasdale  advised  a  solution  of  glue  with  spirits  of  wine  added.  : 

There  being  no  further  matter  for  discussion  the  meeting  was  adjournt 


DERBY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  London  Restaurant,  I)erl 
on  Wednesday,  the  3rd  inst., — Captain  Abney,  R.E.,  F.R.S.,  President,  | 
the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Captain  Abney  then  gave  a  short  address  on  photography  generally,  a 
proposed  that  subjects  for  study  be  instituted,  the  results  to  be  produe 
at  the  next  quarterly  meeting. 

The  subjects  chosen  were: — 1.  An  Autumn  Evening.  2.  Still  Li 
3.  Animal  Study.  4.  Rest — life  study. 

A  sub-committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  R.  Keene.  J.  Merry,  A.  J.  Cfj 
and  the  Hon.  Secretary  were  appointed  to  consider  the  conditions. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Abney,  Vice-President,  then  read  a  paper  entitled 
Photographic  Walking  Tour  in  Wales.  [See  page  000.] 

A  conversation  ensued  as  to  arrangements  being  made  for  techni' 
meetings  for  practical  demonstrations,  the  matter  being  referred  to  t1 
committee  of  management. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Captain  Abney  for  presiding  and  for 
address,  and  also  to  Mr.  Charles  E.  Abney  for  his  paper,  brought  the  p- 
ceedings  to  a  close. 


®omspon&ttttc. 


LEEDS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the 
11th  instant, — Mr.  J.  W.  Ramsden,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  Messrs. 
Corson,  Middleton,  and  Armistead  were  elected  members. 

A  report  was  given  respecting  the  outdoor  meetings  at  Adel  and  Otley, 
and  prints  from  negatives  taken  on  these  occasions  were  shown  as  follows  : — 
Instantaneous  views,  by  Mr.  Hardy ;  views  of  Adel  Aqueduct,  by  Mr. 
Branson ;  and  landscape  studies,  by  Messrs.  Armistead,  Rodweli,  and 
S.  Marshall. 

Mr.  Duncan  Law  gave  an  interesting  account  of  a  successful  photo¬ 
graphic  tour  in  the  Savoy,  and  in  illustration  of  his  remarks  exhibited  some 
dozens  of  views.  On  the  mount  of  each  was  stated  the  lens  and  stop  used, 
time  of  exposure,  and  other  particulars.  He  also  exhibited  an  instan¬ 
taneous  shutter  of  foreign  make,  which  elicited  some  criticism  as  to  its 
merits  and  otherwise.  He  (Mr.  Law)  gave  interesting  details  respecting 
most  of  the  views  he  exhibited,  and  spoke  of  the  various  incidents  that  had 
occurred.  He  said  the  difference  in  the  light  in  the  Savoy  and  in  England 
was  very  great.  A  view  that  in  England  on  a  clear  day  would  require 
seven  seconds  would,  on  a  similar  day  in  Savoy,  only  require  three 
seconds.  He  had  some  little  trouble  in  getting  the  plates  to  his  destination. 
Knowing  the  delays  on  the  continent,  he  had  ordered  some  plates  to 
be  sent  a  month  before  he  started,  but,  despite  this,  the  plates  did  not 
arrive  until  a  week  after  he  got  there.  Then  the  English  Custom-House 
officers  on  his  return,  in  their  anxiety  to  discover  a  stock  of  dynamite 
amongst  his  luggage,  insisted  upon  opening  a  box  of  plates — some  exposed 
and  undeveloped,  and  others  not  exposed.  Fortunately  he  had  placed  the 
unexposed  plates  on  the  top,  and  these  were  opened  and,  of  course,  spoiled. 

Mr.  Law’s  remarks  were  listened  to  with  great  interest,  and  elicited  con¬ 
siderable  applause. 


AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Philadelphia ,  September  4,  1884 
The  American  photographic  journals  are  full  of  the  late  Convention 
Cincinnati.  Some  very  sliai’p  personalities  have  passed  between  t 
late  officers  and  their  critics  ;  but  the  prevailing  opinion  appears  to  j 
that  there  might  have  been  less  squabbling  and  more  business  cf  a  pi 
tographic  character. 

A  great  deal  of  regret  has  been  expressed  that  the  officers  of  the  C 
vention  did  not  take  advantage  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson’s  presence 
get  a  paper  or  an  address  from  him  upon  the  making  of  gelatino-brom 
emulsion.  There  are  many  photographers  who  do  not  hesitate  to  .■ 
that  the  dry -plate  makers  did  not  want  him  to  tell  publicly  what : 
knew  about  making  dry  plates,  while  they  were  willing  to  get  what 
formation  they  could  out  of  him  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Henderson  was  quite  the  lion  of  the  Convention ;  and,  to  sh 
how  easy  it  is  to  become  a  “professor”  here,  I  may  add  that  J 
Gilbert,  the  inventor  of  the  retouching  machine  which  Mr.  Henderi 
bought,  with  real  American  “push  ”  got  a  testimonial  out  of  him,  a 
now  advertises — “  See  what  Professor  Henderson  says  about  i 
But  the  funniest  sight  —  if  only  the  members  of  the  London  a 
Provincial  Association  could  have  witnessed  it  —  was  seen  at  1 
“Zoo,”  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henderson,  Mr.  Inglis,  and  your  cor 
spondent,  perched  upon  the  back  of  an  elephant,  became  the  focussn 
point  for  three  or  four  cameras  and  for  all  the  jokes  of  a  crowd 
onlookers.  One  of  these  jokes  was  so  peculiarly  American  in  1 
exaggeration  that  I  must  repeat  it.  Mr.  Henderson  being  rati 
cramped  in  the  very  small  space  he  occupied  on  the  back  of  1 
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:ant,  put  one  of  his  feet  outside.  This  was  instantly  greeted  with 
hout — “Take  in  that  foot,  or  we  won't  be  able  to. see  the  elephant!” 
xerican  photographers  have  done  honour  to  Mr.  Henderson  because 
a  representative  contributor  to  English  photographic  journals  and 
defatigable  experimentalist.  He  freely  publishes  the  results  of 
hi’  xperiments,  and  so  has  largely  contributed  to  the  history  of  photo* 
gri  he  progress.  Such  men  are  few  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  If  a 
m  get  hold  of  anything  at  all  which  he  thinks  will  advance  the  art 
_]  if  it  will  not  advance  it,  but  only  sell— he  rushes,  not  into  print, 
bi  ,o  the  Patent  Office  to  secure  its  supposed  advantages  for  himself, 
p  e  is  not  the  same  free  discussion  of  things  photographic  in  the 
African  journals  that  is  such  a  characteristic  of  the  English  journals. 
JS"  ber  are  the  American  journals  so  independent ;  that  is,  those  pub* 
Lis' d  in  the  interest  of  the  stock  houses  would  not,  of  course,  admit 
lung  which  did  not  further  the  purposes  of  advertising  their  par- 
ar  houses.  This,  combined  with  the  fact  that  most  of  them  are 
published  monthly,  makes  a  vast  difference  in  the  relations  here 
een  photographers  and  photographic  journals.  Air.  Gentile’s  new 
is;  of  the  Photographic  Eye,  which  is  the  only  weekly  journal  in 
A  rica  devoted  to  photography,  may  create  a  want  in  that  direction. 

have  been  asked  to  correct  some  statements  made  in  The  British 
JrttN'AL  of  Photography  by  Air.  J.  T.  Taylor,  in  answer  to  a  letter  of 
in  iry  about  the  best  place  to  set  up  an  establishment  for  the  produc- 
tiiof  magic  lantern  slides  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  his  reply,  Air. 
T  or  quoted  prices  which,  to  my  knowledge,*  are  unknown  here ;  and 
w  regard  to  Philadelphia  being  the  best  place  to  start  such  a  business 
tlbpinion  of  those  who  should  know  best  is  that  this  city  is  overdone  in 
til  respect.  There  are,  at  least,  live  firms  in  this  city  who  regularly 
uptake  this  work.  The  retail  price  for  average  slides  is  fifty  cents 
ea  ;  that  is,  you  can  take  in  any  negative  of  your  own  and  get  a 
fibril  slide  made  from  it  complete  for  fifty  cents  (about  2s.).  I  know 
tlj  this  price  is  about  double  what  it  costs  in'  England  ;  but  you  have 
all  to  consider  the  enhanced  cost  of  production  here.  Labour,  rent,  in 
fa  everything,  is  higher  here  than  in  England.  The  glass  has  to  be 
ie  >rted,  and  the  duty  upon  it  is  very  high.  I  know  one  operator, 
wise  time  is  exclusively  taken  up  in  making  these  slides,  whose  wages 
aii£7  per  week,  and  the  assistant  operators  avei’age  from  twelve  to 
fi|3n  dollars  weekly— that  is,  from  £2  8s.  to  £3  ;  yet,  notwithstand- 
ui  Ins,  they  are  produced  wholesale  for  the  dealers  at  from  twenty  to 
ti.-y  cents  each.  I  will  leave  your  readers  to  judge  if  there  be  very 
in  h  to  be  made  at  this. 

lien  there  is  another  obstacle  to  a  newcomer  :  the  old-established 
fiijs  have  their  stock  of  original  negatives  of  various  subjects,  from 
wish  they  are  incessantly  making  slides,  and  to  which  continual 
actions  have  to  be  made.  During  the  last  twelve  months  two  of  the 
adelphia  firms  have  had  men  making  fresh  negatives  in  Great 
ain  and  on  the  continent,  to  supplement  the  hundreds  of  subjects 
xdy  in  their  possession.  Then  there  are  thousands  of  negatives  of 
Lie  subjects  obtained  at  great  expense,  to  say  nothing  of  negatives 
m  e  from  special  drawings  to  illustrate  history,  botany,  and  every 
“bgy”  under  the  sun.  This  is  an  impartial  statement  on  this 
siject  from  one  who  is  not  interested  in  any  way  in  the  production  of 
njic-lantern  slides. 


a  the  subject  of  wages  I  have  been  making  inquiries  here,  and  find 
tf  the  wages  of  operators  are  not  so  high  as  they  were  some  years 
a  Air.  Gutekunst  told  me  the  time  was  when  he  paid  as  much  as 
sjy  dollars  weekly  to  an  operator  (about  £12  English) ;  “but,”  he 
a|ed,  “we  don’t  pay  that  any  more.”  Thirty-five  dollars  (or  £7 
Llish)  is  considered  good  wages  for  an  operator.  Twenty  dollars 
(.)  is  the  average  in  this  city;  and  printers  average  from  fifteen 
d|ars  (£3)  to  twenty  dollars  (£4).  The  hours  are  longer,  for  they 
c’mence  at  eight  in  the  morning  and  leave  at  six  in  the  evening, 
L  ing  only  about  half-an-hour  for  dinner  at  noon.  Then  during  the 
U  iths  of  July  and  August,  when  everyone  is  away  from  the  city  at 
t  seaside  or  on  the  mountains,  the  photographic  assistants  are  com- 
P  ed  to  take  a  vacation  of  from  two  to  five  or  six  weeks,  without 
t  • 

lie  prices  charged  for  cabinet  photographs  average  very  low.  Mr* 
Gekunst  still  gets  the  best  price  here — ten  dollars  per  dozen  (£2 
1  ;lish) — and  he  gives  in  one  tinted  photograph.  Gilbert  and  Bacon 
cie  next  with  eight  dollars  (32s.  English)  per  dozen;  but  they  make 
t  n  cheaper  “under  the  rose” — that  is,  for  certain  people  who  produce 
a ertain  card  or  circular  they  do  them  for  five  dollars  (20s.).  The 
ajrage  price,  however,  is  five  dollars  openly,  and  three  dollars  (12s.) 
1 1 circular  or  card.  This  system  of  club  or  circular  portraits  at  lower 
Res  than  the  supposed  regular  price  is  carried  on  to  a  very  large 
e cut,  and  by  almost  all  the  photographic  studios  in  this  city. 

inished  enlargements  are  a  great  feature  in  every  studio.  Carbon 
•ffot  used,  the  enlargement  being  made  in  the  solar  camera,  and 
i |tly  by  the  platinotype  process  of  Air.  Willis.  The  results  are  very 
1  indeed,  and  very  reasonable  in  price.  They  are  of  a  fine,  rich 
f  ‘k,  which  matches  exactly  with  the  crayon  used  for  finishing.  I  am 

Mr.  Croughton  has  evidently  not  been  informed  that  the  prices  given  by  Air.  Taylor 
?  ;  quoted  from  the  catalogue  of  one  of  the  reputed  Philadelphia  manufacturers  and 
1  orters,  and  were  verified  by  us  under  circumstances  published  in  our  issue  for 
« e  20th.— Eds. 


surprised  this  process  of  enlargement  is  not  used  in  England  ;  but 
I  suppose  the  principal  reason  is  the  limited  amount  of  sunshine,  which 
makes  solar  camera  work  so  uncertain  in  England.  The  price  obtained 
in  the  principal  studios  here  for  a  life-size  head  vignette,  upon  a  25  x  30 
enlargement,  is  from  £10  to  £12.  The  price  paid  to  the  artist  for 
finishing  is  £4.  The  cost  of  the  enlargement  mounted  upon  calico 
stretched  upon  a  fine  frame  i3  fourteen  shillings.  The  artistic  work  is 
not  done  here,  as  it  is  in  England,  with  the  crayon  points.  It  is 
done  with  crayon  sauce,  put  on  with  stumps  and  chamois  leather,  al[ 
the  lights,  white  drapery,  lace,  &c.,  being  covered  up,  then  taken  out 
with  india-rubber  aud  ink  eraser,  and  the  point  of  the  crayon  is  used 
to  finish.  This  style  of  work  is  not  so  thorough  nor  so  artistic  as  the 
English  hatching  and  stipple  ;  hut  it  is  liked  here  by  the  public,  and  it 
is  a  much  more  rapid  method  of  getting  effects.  There  is  not  much 
work  done  in  colours  by  photographers.  When  painted  portraits  are 
wanted  the  public  go  direct  to  the  artist  for  them,  so -that  the  crayon 
portrait  is  the  staple  portrait  supplied  to  the  public  by  photographers. 
A  very  large  number  of  them  is  done  in  this  city  alone,  and,  doubt¬ 
less,  also  all  over  the  States. 

The  International  Electrical  Exhibition  was  formally  opened  on 
Tuesday,  the  2nd  inst.,  but  as  yet  it  is  in  a  very  imperfect  state. 
There  are  some  exhibits  which  will  be  interesting  to  photographers, 
but  as  they  are  not  completed  1  will  wait  till  they  are  before  report¬ 
ing. 

There  was  very  little  of  general  photographic  interest  transpired  at 
the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographic  Association  on 
the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  3rd  inst.  Air.  Carbutt  called  attention 
to  the  method  of  reducing  the  intensity  of  negatives,  detailed  in  Mr. 
J.  T.  Taylor’s  report  upon  the  Progress  of  Photography,  which  he 
quoted  from  The  British  Journal  of  Photography.  He  said  he 
had  tried  it  for  both  transparencies  and  silver  prints  with  great  advan¬ 
tage.  Air.  Carbutt  also  shoived  some  prints  from  negatives  made  in  a 
coal  mine  by  electric  light,  by  Air.  G.  M.  Betts,  of  Pottsviile,  claiming 
that  they  were  the  first  pictures  taken  in  a  coal  mine  in  America. 
The  meeting  was  of  an  informal  character,  the  members,  who  are 
mostly  amateurs,  showing  the  results  of  their  summer  vacations  and 
talking  about  their  experiences  in  little  groups  all  over  the  room. 

I  have  been  fortunate  in  getting  an  early  glimpse  of  some  of  the 
results  of  Air.  Muybridge’s  experiments  here  which  he  is  conducting 
for  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Air.  Aluybridge’s  former  pictures  of 
animals  in  motion  were  black  against  a  white  ground.  These  pictures 
are  all  taken  against  a  dark  ground,  and  there  is  considerably  more 
detail  in  them.  There  are  some  few  animals;  but  the  majority  of  the 
pictures  are  of  male  and  female  figures  in  a  state  of  nudity — walking, 
running,  jumping,  and  wrestling.  There  are  male  figures  throwing 
stones,  turning  somersaults,  jumping  upon  a  horse’s  back,  &c.,  &c.,  each 
act  being  taken  two  or  three  times  in  rapid  succession.  For  instance: 
in  the  figure  jumping  upon  the  horse  you  first  see  him  just  rising  from 
the  ground ;  in  the  second  picture  he  is  higher,  with  one  leg  extended ; 
in  the  third  picture  he  is  astride  the  horse.  The  same  in  the  wrestling 
group  :  you  see  the  two  nude  men  in  the  different  positions — from  the 
time  when  they  are  first  locked  together  to  where  they  are  both  on  the 
ground.  One  picture  shows  a  male  figure  throwing  water  out  of  a 
bucket ;  there  i3  also  a  female  figure  doing  the  same  thing.  In  both 
pictures  the  water  looks  more  like  a  shower  of  sparks  of  fire  than  water. 
There  is  also  a  very  curious  series  of  a  child  walking  on  all-fours  (hands 
and  feet),  showing  some  most  curious  distortions  in  the  act  of  so  walk¬ 
ing.  In  some  you  would  think  that  the  child  must  be  deformed.  But 
the  most  amusing  set  is  of  a  female  figure  with  a  child  across  her  kuee 
(both  nude).  In  one  the  womau  has  just  administered  a  sharp  slap 
upon  a  certain  prominent  part  of  the  child’s  body  ;  in  another  picture, 
taken  immediately  after,  her  hand  is  raised  to  repeat  the  blow,  and  the 
child  has  placed  its  hand  behind  to  receive  it.  Some  of  the  pictures 
are  so  much  under-exposed  that  they  are  only  phantoms,  while  others 
are  very  successful  in  depicting  expression  and  muscular  exertion.  I 
am  unaware  what  result  is  being  aimed  at  in  these  pictures.  I  am  told 
that  the  University  has  voted  large  sums  of  money  for  these  experi¬ 
ments,  but  I  cannot  learn  for  what  end.  G.  H.  Crougiiton. 


HONOR  CUI. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Aly  friend  Air.  Locke  Alacdona’s  letter  in  reference  to  the 
soda  sulphite  developer  might  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  formula  first 
appeared  in  the  English  Mechanic.  He  is  correct  m  saying  that  I  saw  it 
there ;  but  as  none  more  than  yourselves  would  be  desirous  of  giving 
honour  where  it  is  due  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  that,  to 
the  best  of  my  belief,  it  was  a  rescript  from  the  Photographic  Times.  At  all 
events,  those  who  have  access  to  the  English  Mechanic  of  June  6th  will  be 
able  to  verify  for  themselves. 

Although  I  use  but  one  maker’s  plates  I  frequently  experimentalise  with 
different  developers.  They  invariably  give  good  results — the  secret,  per¬ 
haps,  lying  in  the  manipulation  ;  but,  undoubtedly,  for  beauty  of  appear¬ 
ance  and  the  most  perfect  clearness  in  the  shadows,  commend  me  to  the 
Soda  sulphite.  I  use  the  same  solution  for  a  whole  batch,  and  it  performs 
quite  as  well  on  the  last  plate  as  on  the  first. 
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There  is  no  need,  as  you  ask,  for  any  bromide  for  restraining  purposes.— 
lam,  yours,  &o.,  '  J.  Carter  Browne,  D.D. 

September  13, 1861, 


P.S.— Some  time  ago  you  promised  us  an  article  on  staining  diaphragms. 
Perhaps  you  are  reserving  it  for  the  longer  nights  of  winter.— J.  C.  13. 


THE  SODA  DEVELOPER, 

To  the  Editohs. 

Gentlemen, —Pray  pardon  my  stupidity  in  mixing  parts  and  definite 
quantities.  Please  read  “ounces”  instead  of  “parts.”— I  am,  yours,  &e., 

Leicester ,  September  15,  1884.  Henry  Law. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Having  seen  various  formulae  for  the  soda  developer,  all 
of  which  seem  to  differ  considerably,  1  now  give  you  mine,  and  hope  that 
it  may  receive  a  fair  trial;  for  in  my  hands  it  gives  plenty  of  density  and 
the  shadows  are  perfectly  clear. 

I  make  the  following 

1. 

W ater .  54  ounces. 

Sulphite  of  soda  .  4  ,,  saturated  solution. 

Citric  acid  . about  1  ounce  ,,  ,, 

Pyrogallic  acid .  1  ,, 

2. 

Washing  soda  .  5  ounces. 

Bromide  of  potassium  .  30  grains. 

Water . 50  ounces. 

To  develope  I  use  one  ounce  of  each  solution.  In  fact,  I  use  No.  2  the 
same  as  I  would  use  the  ammonia-bromide  solution,  decreasing  it  if  I 
think  I  have  over-exposed,  and  vice  versa. 

Will  you  please  inform  me  by  what  process  the  print  of  The  Little 
Beg  par,  in  your  Almanac,  was  produced? — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

32,  Fenchurcli-strect,  September  13,  1884.  A.  McKinnell,  Jun. 

[The  picture  referred  to  in  the  last  paragraph  of  our  correspondent’s 
letter  was  produced  by  the  Woodburytype  process. — Eds.] 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— In  reference  to  the  Rev.  L.  Macdona’s  letter,  in  last  issue, 
permit  me  to  say  that  the  developer  he  so  highly  commends,  and  which 
was  “spotted”  in  the  English  Mechanic ,  was  first  published  by  Mr. 
George  H.  Monroe  in  the  April  number  of  the  American  Photographic  Times 
this  year. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  -was  the  first  to  publicly  call  attention  to  it  (The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  June  27th),  since  which  time  it  has  been 
largely  employed — a  fact  which  one  would  have  imagined  a  gentleman  who 
has  written  so  much  on  photographic  matters  should  be  acquainted  with. 

From  an  extended  daily  use  of  this  developer  I  would  ask  Mr.  Macdona 
to  use  it  constantly — for  (say)  a  month — instead  of  “in  all  cases  where  the 
necessary  exposure  can  be  accurately  defined,  as,  for  instance,  in  interiors 
and  copying  then  publish  the  results  of  the  trial. 

I  cannot  agree  with  him  that  it  is  at  all  necessary  to  employ  an 
alum  bath  at  any  stage,  either  before  or  after  fixing,  as  the  purple-black  is 
easily  obtained  without  it,  provided  the  proportions  of  Nos.  1  and  2 
are  carefully  adjusted.  In  the  original  formula  No.  1  contains  eleven 
ounces  of  water — one  more  than  Mr.  Macdona  gives. 

In  reply  to  the  Editors’  query,  I  beg  to  quote  from  the  original  article. 
Mr.  Monroe  says  : — “  If  upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  image  a  negative 
is  found  to  be  over-exposed,  lift  the  plate  out  of  the  developer  and 
pour  over  it,  from  a  bottle,  a  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium  or  am¬ 
monium  (bromide,  five  grains;  wrater,  one  ounce),  letting  it  run  off  the 
plate  into  the  tray  containing  the  developer  without  draining  off  too 
much.  Place  the  plate  in  the  tray,  and  proceed  with  development.  The 
above  operation  can  be  repeated  with  the  same  plate  in  extreme  cases.” 

In  ordinary  cases  the  developer  is  sufficiently  restrained,  no  soluble 
bromide  being  requisite. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  M.  Ashman. 

September  15,  1884, 

P.S. — Any  of  the  soda  or  potash  developers  give  a  black  or  grey  image 
if  sufficient  sulphite  of  soda  enter  into  their  composition. — W.  M.  A. 


A  CURE  FOR  BLISTERS. -THE  HYDROKINONE  DEVELOPER. 

To  the  Editors. 


Gentlemen, — I  noticed  in  your  issue  of  the  5th  instant  a  very  interesting 
article  on  the  “frilling”  and  “blistering”  of  dry  plates  in  hot  weather, 
and  though  I  have  never  been  troubled  with  the  former  I  have  had  several 
bad  instances  of  the  latter.  In  every  case  I  removed  all  traces  of  them  by 
pricking  the  film,  while  wet,  with  a  needle,  pressing  gently  round  the 
blister  with  the  finger,  and  then  drying  with  spirits  of  wine. 

I  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  what  is  thought  of  the  hydrokinone 
developer.  I  have  used  it  for  some  time  and  with  great  success,  while  its 
cleanliness  is  a  great  comfort.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  referred  to  in  back 
numbers,  but  I  only  have  had  the  Journal  since  the  beginning  of  the  year.— 
lam,  yours,  &c.,  John  S.  Gladstone. 

Liverpool,  September  15,  1884. 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  kindly  permit  me  to  remind  intending  exhi¬ 
bitors  that  packing  cases  from  the  country  must  reach  our  agent,  Mr. 
Bourlet,  at  17,  Nassau -street,  Middlesex  Hospital,  London,  not  later 


than  Thursday  next,  the  25th  instant,  but  it  would  be  better  that  1  v 
should  be  delivered  before  that  date ;  also  that  pictur* delivered  by  lid 
must  be  left  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  on  Thursday  next 
25th  instant  (open  until  ‘J  p.m.). 


da 


Any  information  respecting  the  Exhibition,  as  also  slides  for  the  M. 
ay  evenings  witli  the  optical  lantern,  may  be  obtained  from, — Yours 
57,  Queen  s-road,  Peohham,  London,  S.E.  Edwin  Cocking.  *  I* 

Assistant  Srcirfal 


Assistant  k'creta  I 


“  DISSOLVING  PHOTOGRAPHIC  VIEWS.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — About  four  years  ago  I  made  several  experiments  witlL 
single  lantern  to  dissolve  one  view  into  the  other,  but  none  answeretU 
purpose  so  well  as  one  made  from  my  designs  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Chapman.  L 
principle  was  as  follows  : — 

The  body  of  the  lantern  was  made  so  that  it  formed  a  square  boxbetqn 
the  condensers  and  the  objective.  In  this,  close  to  the  lens  and  slidii  n 

grooves,  were  piece:  ,f 


cardboard  cut  as  at  13 
and  connected  by  a  (j 
j  >assing  over  a  rollei  t 
the  top.  By  pressing  e 
button  C  the  light 
cut  off,  and  at  that  in.-  U 
the  double  carrier  D 
pushed  until  the  end  u 
Hush  with  the  side  oij.e 
lantern.  Pressure  us 
then  taken  off  the  bun 
and  the  shutter  ope|j, 
the  lower  portion  lug 
weighted. 

By  a  little  practii  I 
was  enabled  by  theip- 
paratus  to  show  a  s jes 
of  slides  with  one  laiin 
without  the  audience^- 
ing  any  change  of  pi.jre 
or  any  darkness  bet  bn 
the  different  views,  tie 
apparatus  is  quite  olof 
sight,  with  the  exception  of  the  projecting  end  of  the  carrier  ancjhe 
small  button  C.  By  a  slight  modification  I  can  use  it  as  a  dissolvelor 
two  lanterns. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  W.  Wa.[ 

Manchester,  September  17,  1884. 


“A  CHAPTER  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  COLOURED  IMAG$.” 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Mr.  Herbert  B.  Berkeley  having  complained  that  lad 
attributed  the  production  of  transparencies  of  warm  colour  on  brO|de 
plates  to  Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington,  while  he  claimed  priority  for  himsj,  I 
asked  (in  your  issue  of  July  18th)  for  the  date  of  Mr.  Berkeley’s  lb- 
lished  researches.  In  your  issue  of  the  29th  ult.  Mr.  Berkeley  rites 
at  great  length,  but  omits  to  furnish  the  date  requested.  On  the  ier 
hand,  however,  he  states  that  he  had  never  claimed  priority  of  publici  jnu 
but  only  of  production. 

I,  therefore,  now  quote  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Berkeley  to  which  I  reftfedj 
and  which  will  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  ext 
Britain  for  May  last : — 

“I  wish  to  add,  in  relation  to  a  remark  made  by  Mr.  Debenhansee 
page  107),  that  the  publication  of  Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington’s  results  pel 
production  of  transparencies  of  varied  tints  upon  bromide  plates — had  ime. 
interest  for  me,  bearing  out  and  illustrating,  as  they  do,  my  state  ent 
made  some  time  ago  in  the  columns  of  the  Photographic  News,  in  re;i  to! 
certain  claims  set  forth  by  Dr.  Eder,  namely,  that  bromide  of  silver  w  ted 
in  a  suitable  manner  is  equally  capable  of  producing  varied  tints  as  |che> 
chloride  of  silver.  Of  this  statement  I  had  proof,  having  producedjithj 
modified  developers  various  shades,  including  ruby.  An  example  <jthe 
latter  you  probably  now  possess,  since,  when  you  asked  me  for  it  few 
years  ago,  you  stated  that  it  had  an  interest  for  you.  You  would  t1  be 
able  to  testify  that  I  (and  doubtless  others  have  had  similar  experlce) 
had  good  ground  for  my  contention  in  regard  to  the  capabilities  of  ver 
bromide.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  if  a  bright  ruby  colo’ eanj 
be  produced  almost  any  other  shade  may  be  secured  by  modify!:  the 
treatment.  ” 

— I  am,  yours,  &c,,  W.  E,  DEBSNiA 

[This  correspondence  must  now  close. — Eds.] 


“EDWARDS’S  MACHINE  FOR  COATING  PLATES. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  have  read  Mr.  S.  Fry’s  letter  in  your  last  issue,  a  am 
somewhat  amused  at  the  ingenious  way  in  which  he  attempts  to  n 
and  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  your  readers.  Mr.  Fry  knows  perfect! 


ead 

veil 


that  it  is  not  true  that  my  “  entire  machine  has  been  in  manufactun 


for  years;”  neither  has  any  similar  machine  been  used  for  coating  ; 
The  argument  that  other  machines  which  may  possibly  be  si  mi 
principle  have  been  used  for  totally  different  purposes  is  quite  irrel 
and  needs  no  further  discussion.  If  Mr.  Fry  will  refer  to  my  drawin; 
specification  (or  get  someone  to  explain  them  to  him)  he  will  at  oi^ 
that  any  attempt  to  use  my  “entire  machine  ”  for  making  “  floor  clot  01 
“medical  plasters  ”  would  result  in  disastrous  failure. 


use 


tes. 

in 

mt, 

and 

see 
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lould  also  pity  any  plate-maker  who  attempted  to  use  for  coating 
one  of  the  “floor  cloth”  or  “medical  plaster ’’-making  machines 
bed  by  Mr.  Fry,  and  I  challenge  him  for  £200  to  produce  any  such 
ne  which,  has  been,  and,  as  an  “entire  machine,”  can  be,  successfully 
nmmercially  for  coating  photographic  plates  with  gelatine  emulsion. 
]  Fry  may  rest  assured  that  I  am  not  so  ignorant  as  he  chooses  to 
IS]|  e  regarding  the  machines  hitherto  used  for  coating  plates,  including 
.□ne  he  refers  to  as  having  been  long  used  in  Belgium,  a  similar 
;‘sl  tie”  machine  having  been  tried  and  abandoned  by  me  several  years 
-Jr,  '  am  also  quite  familiar  (perhaps  much  more  so  than  Mr.  Fry  imagines) 
mt,  he  ingenious  little  appliances  used  by  Mr.  Fry  and  others  for  coating 
pjJ ,  and  which,  however  convenient  they  may  be  in  economising  the 
4  •  of  coating  by  hand,  can  scarcely  be  dignified  by  the  name  of 
bines,”  as  a  mechanical  engineer  would  understand  the  term. 

Jr.  Fry  is  so  satisfied  with  the  “perfect  success  ”  of  his  system  of  so- 
“ machine  coating,”  let  him  continue  to  use  it.  I  shall  certainly  not 
i  induce  him  to  change.  If,  however,  he  is  anxious  to  adopt  my 
,ni|  vements  without  paying  the  licence  fee,  let  him  infringe  or  oppose 
uyl.tent.  He  will  then  have  an  opportunity  of  "attempting  to  prove  the 
toil  of  his  statements  before  the  proper  authorities. 

« h  regard  to  the  “well-known  defects”  alluded  to  in  my  former 
letn :  if  Mr.  Fry  wishes  me  to  describe  them  more  particularly  I  am  ready 
to  so,  or,  with  his  permission,  I  will  cause  publicly  to  be  shown  plates 
,,f  I  own  make  which  are  glaring  examples  of  these  defects,  and  which 
urel  tirely  obviated  by  the  use  of  my  improved  machinery. 

I,  Fry’s  assumption  that  my  machine  patent  is  intended  to  “exclude 
thej  lotographie  community  from  using  it  ”  is  not  correct.  Fie  is  evidently 
guLnt  of  the  new  patent  law,  by  which  an  inventor  is  bound,  under 
:,>r  a  conditions,  to  grant  licenses  on  reasonable  terms.  This  I  am 
niaiig  arrangements  to  do,  and  also  to  supply  the  machine  to  others  at  a 
Ifflnst  (inclusive)  than  they  could  construct  the  machine  and  get  it  into 
sac  isful  work  without  my  assistance. 

]  ay  add  that  the  number  of  applications  I  have  already  received  from 
nla  makers  in  various  countries  is  alone  sufficient  evidence  of  the  novelty 
aw  sdue  of  my  invention.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  B.  J.  Edwards, 

jj  Grove,  Hackney,  London,  September  16,  1884. 


To  the  Editors. 

KTLEMEN, — U pon  reading  the  letter  in  your  last  issue  from  “  Looker- 
on,';  appears  that  he  has  somewhat  misunderstood  the  opinions  expressed 
by  I  Patent  Agent.” 

I ,  man  were  debarred  from  using  portions  of  mechanical  appliances 
alrt  y  in  use  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  construct  new  machinery 
fur  y  purpose  whatever. 

5  ly  of  the  best  patents  are  simply  improvements  on  former  inventions, 
OBjIications  of  known  appliances  to  a  new  purpose. 

I  j  difficult  to  see  the  distinction  between  a  cab  and  an  omnibus  wheel, 

■.  tl  as  regards  construction,  application,  or  use,  and,  therefore,  this 
Hill  ation  can  hardly  apply  to  the  case  in  point. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

1  yedminster-chmibers,  Westminster,  S.W. ,  Engineer. 

September  16,  1884. 

To  the  Editors. 

f  i'TLEMEN,— As  an  inventor,  also  a  user,  of  dry  plates  I  have  watched 
wifciinich  interest  the  communications  in  the  Journal  relating  to  Mr.  B.  J. 
Ifipjrds’s  plate-  coatine;  machine. 

Jin  “Looker-on’s”  vague  illustration  of  a  cab  wheel  we  are  given 
io  i  erstand  that  if  you  take  parts  of  several  machines  and  make  a  whole 
■Une  used  for  a  totally  different  purpose  to  that  for  which  its  com- 
m  ,  pai-tu  had  been  applied  it  will  not  make  a  valid  patent. 

M the  sake  of  illustration,  and  to  make  this  clear,  let  us  take  the 
Hjienfc  important  subject  of  aerial  navigation.  Supposing  I  employ  a 
and  I  find  that,  by  adding  the  sails  of  a  boat,  the  screw  of  a 
dsabr,  and  a  steam  engine  to  work  the  screw,  I  am  able  to  propel 
MjUbon  in  any  direction,  am  I  to  understand  that  because  1  have 
HHed  a  totally  new  method  of  navigating  the  air,  and  have  used  sails, 

"  and  steam  engine  (which  parts  have  been  used  for  other  purposes),  I 
Ml  be  debarred  from  securing  my  invention?  If  so,  where  is  there 
It  nt  of  the  present  day  that  is  valid?  I  feel  assured  nine-tenths  of 
Hie  tents  are  but  combinations  of  old  mechanical  ideas. 

I  he  law  of  progress  to  be  thus  barred?  It  would,  indeed,  be  most 
fe  ally  barring  progress  if  inventors  were  not  allowed  to  secure  their 
"Vi  ions  or  improvements  on  existing  patents  or  machines. 

I  n  much  surprised  at  Mr,  S.  Fry’s  remarks  on  this  subject.  As  a 
"Gil  of  dry  plates  it  appears  as  though  he  is  “riled”  because  Mr.  j 
Wvds  has  invented  a  machine  which  causes  his  plates  tolose  the  defects 
'hi  Mr.  Fry  is  troubled  with  in  his  method  of  coating.  Why  not  act 
jle  an?  Why  not  adopt  the  better  method,  and  let  the  inventor  have 
9  it  due?  Why  try,  because  its  advantages  are  so  manifest  and  likely 
1°  ret  him  commercially,  to  condemn  the  invention  by  such  foolish 
1  K  ents  as  that  parts  of  it  have  been  employed  before  for  floor  cloth  and 
llie\al  plaster  making? — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  An  Inventor. 

J  don,  September  16,  1884, 

- - - 4- - - 

links  an h  (fiwmjs, 

| Peacock  says:— “  I  should  like,  through  the  medium  of  the  Journal, 
f  sk  Mr,  F.  \V.  Hart  if  the  shutter  spoken  of  by  him,  as  reported  onpage 
i!i  of  the  current  volume  of  the  Journal,  is  to  be  procured  commercially. 
'1,  if  so,  from  whom?  Also,  to  say  if  there  be  no  injurious  vibration 
j  n  the  use  of  the  movable  stop?  With,  regard  to  Captain  Abney’s 
i  nula— peroxide  of  hydrogen  (twenty  volumes)  one  drachm,  water  .five 
f.ces — in  which  to  immerse  the  plates  after  fixation,  I  should  be  obliged 
•  my  reader  could  give  me  some  idea  of  the  number  of  5  X  4  plates 
wh  could  be  cleared  from  hypo,  in  the  five  ounces  of  solution,” 


George  Richards  inquires: — “Can  you  inform  me  when  the  Rev.  T.  F. 
Hardwich  resigned  the  Professorship  of  Photography  in  King’s  College, 

London,  and  by  whom  he  was  succeeded?” - In  reply  :  Mr.  Hardwich 

resigned  the  position  mentioned  at.  the  close  of  1860,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Sutton,  editor  of  Photographic  Notes. 

“Is  there  any  preventive  or  cure  for  the  decolorising  of  the  silver  bath  for 
sensitising,  albumen  paper?.  Please  give  me  a  hint,  or  refer  ine  to  a 

manual  of  instructions,  and  oblige. — Thomas  B.  Rice.” - In'reply  :  The 

discolouration  may  be  prevented  by  various  means,  such  as  adding  a 
pinch  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  to  the  silver  solution,  by  which  a  precipitate 
of  carbonate  of  silver  will  be  formed.  This  must  be  allowed  to  subside 
and  should  not  be  filtered  out.  After  sensitising  the  paper  pour  the  bath 
back  again  into  the  stock-bottle  containing  this  precipitate  and  shake 
up.  Kaolin,  also,  is  much  employed  as  a  decolorising  agent,  and  has  a, 
deservedly  high  reputation. 

I.  O.  X.  writes Will  you  kindly  inform  me,  at  your  earliest  con¬ 
venience,  where  I  can  obtain  in  quantities  the  microphotographs  that 
are  inserted  in  the  fancy  goods  (penholders,  &c.)  sold  at  seaside  places? 
If  only  made,  as  I.  suspect,  in  France,  I  would  be  greatly  obliged  by 
being  supplied  with  any  address  there.  Could  X  produce  them  °myseif 
without  great  trouble  and  special  expense  ?  Where  could  I  obtain  the 

tiny  lenses  to  photograph  them?  ” - In  reply :  Our  correspondent  should 

obtain  the  apparatus  for  the  purpose  required,  which  he  can  do  through 
any  dealer  in  photographic  materials.  When  once  the  apparatus  is 
obtained  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  making  the  pictures. 

R.  B.  says:— In  last  week’s  Notes  and  Queries  I  saw  a  formula  for  an 
‘iron’  toning  bath. .  I  made  it  up,  and  liked  it  so  well  that  I  should 
wish  to  understand  it  more  thoroughly.  Kindly  let  me  know  what  is  the 
action  that  takes  place.  What  part  does  the  nitrate  of  silver  play  in 
producing  the  colour?  What  is  the  exact  amount  of  perchloride  of  iron  ? 
The  formula  says  —  ‘.Solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  one  and  a-half 
ounce  ;  ’  but  does  not  give  the  strength.  Does  the  sediment  do  any  harm  ? 
Why  is  there  such  a  large  amount  of  hypo.?  Lastly,  why  is  it  not  more 
used?  Is  it  more  or  less  fugitive  than  chloride  of  gold?” — -In  reply: 
We  should  like  our  correspondent  to  make  a  special  study  of  this  toning 
bath  and  give  ns  the  result  of  his  experience  and  deductions. 

“Will  you  kindly  inform  me  if  there  is  any  known  direct  process  of 
copying  engineers’  tracings  by  photography  in  blade  lines  on  white 
ground,  similar  to  the  ferro-prussiate  negatives  in  ordinary  use?  I  am 
informed  that  a  black  process  has  been  recently  introduced  in  Pari?.  Is 

there -any  information  published  on  this  subject? —  H.  J.  S.”- _ In 

reply :  We  are  not  aware  of  any  method  by  which  rich,  pure  black  lines 
on  a  white  ground  can  be  obtained;  but  processes  have  been  published 
by  which  such  lines  can  be  made  of  a  black  that  partakes  of  a  slightly 
reddish  or  greenish  hue.  We  refer  more  particularly  to  the  aniline  pro¬ 
cess.  This  process,  however,  so  far  from  having  been  “  recently  introduced 
in  Paris,”  was  discovered  and  patented  in  England  nearly  twenty  years 
ago. 

- - — - - -<► - 


ferljanp  Column. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  hut  in  no  case  do  ice 
insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  e it  a  small  cost 
in  our  advertising  pages.  This  portion  of  our  columns  is  devoted  to  exchanges 
only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person  proposing  the  exchange 
be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a  nom  de  plume  be 
thought  desirable J,  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 


I  will  exchange  a  Victoria  camera,  nine  lenses,  new,  cost  £7,  for  anythin" 
useful. — Address,  C.  P.  Gee,  Weymouth. 

I  will  exchange  two  splendid  lime-light  gasometers  for  anything  useful.— 
Address,  Bradshaw,  Oxford-road,  Altrincham. 

I  will  exchange  a  well-bred  fox-terrier  bitch,  value  £4,  for  anything  useful 
to  an  amateur. — Address,  A.  F.  S.  Kent,  Corringham,  Romford,  Essex. 

1  will  exchange  a  pair  of  large  lime-light  gasometers  for  anything  useful ; 
also  triple  lantern  and  dissolving  effects,  cost  £90.  —Address,  A.  Scott' 
71,  New  Briggate,  Leeds. 

Wanted,  a  tourist’s  camera,  quarter-plate  or  size  larger,  in  exchange  for  a 
cabinet  burnisher  (new),  or  offers.— Address,  Chas.  Wm.  Appleyard 
photographer,  Mi  all- street,  Bradford. 

What  offers  for  a  portable  half-plate  camera  (closes  to  two  and  a-half 
inches)  with  two  double  dark  slides,  quite  new? — Address,  Photo. 
44,  Melville-placc,  Myrtle-street,  Liverpool. 

Wanted,  a  half-plate  instantograph  (Lancasters')  in  exchange  for  twelve 
volumes  of  the  Lancet,  well  bound,  in  perfect  condition,  from  the  year 
1851  to  1856.— Address,  E.  Ellis,  17,  Trinity-street,  Ryde. 

I  will  exchange  a  Lerebom’s  lens  with  stops,  almost  new,  half-plate 
studio  camera,  good  condition,  and  landscape,  background,  for  a  good 
quick-acting  carte  lens.— Address,  J.  Barker,  72,  Bond-street,  Maccles¬ 
field. 

Wanted  to  exchange,  a  good  saloon  gun,  by  Watson  and  Son,  for  a  Jvinnear 
or  other  good  whole-plate  or  10  X  8  outdoor  camera  ;  difference  adjusted, 
or  will  exchange  for  anything  useful  in  photography.  Dark  cloth 
background  wanted.— Address,  J.  Hubert,  238,  Mare-street,  Hackney, 
E. 


I  will  exchange  a  very  fine  Voigtlandcr’s  carte  and  cabinet  lens,  three 
and  a-half-inch  diameter,  seven-inch  focus,  in  good  condition,  originally 
cost  £15  15s.,  for  a  carte  lens  by  Ross  or  Dallmever,  shorter  focus 
than  the  above,  outdoor  set,  or  gold  hunting- watch ;  or  what  offers? 
—  Address,  H.  M,  Ashley,  photographer,  28,  East  J ohn  -  street, 
Exeter. 
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Juislums  ta  ffiomsponiwnta. 

gr  Correspondents  skoiMnme  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

titrate  will  therefore  understand  the  reason  for  the  omuswn  of  then 
communications .  _ _ _ _ 

<4  Wat  Lis —We  shall  write  to  you  privately.  , 

K  O.-Wvite  the  name  and  number  on  the  film  with  pencil  before  doc 

M,  H§.S”“  5°U  ltf‘"ne 


v.  _l  The  spots  are  caused  by  the  print  being  kept  for  so  lo:  a 
aoist  between  the  paper.  Probably,  also,  this  was  eomevt 


W.  H.  W.  .  _ ...  .  M  ,  _ 

time  moist  between  the  paper.  Irobably,  also,  tins  was  eomevt 
impure. — 2.  The  stains  are  caused  by  the  negativ  es  being  punted  Iq 
before  all  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  thoroughly  washed  out  of  * 
film. 

Received. — G.  W.  Webster,  F.C.S. ;  S.  Higliley,  l.C.S. ;  H.  E.  Ij, 
Thanks. 


k.ty  of  Great  Britain. — The  next  mon  y 
his  Society  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  cl 
;  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East.  The  chair  wije 


UCllU  j  - i.  . 

-  vacancies  You  had  better  advertise,  statin 
^rhamv:ybeenenWd  and l  what  you  can, ^  altamen 
C  J.  E. — The  result  is  produced  by  the  decomposn  on  ^ 

Sfe  » »*•*  «*“*• 

■  SSlt  SSfa“‘aTe«h end  of the  ,o„fga„d  side  opaque,  and  the  rest  of 

i  There  is  no  work  published  on  the  subject. 

•'•V.  1.  The  l«es  only  require 

nient  with  *  >'f  n0  sucll'  {)osaible  addition :  judgment  alone 

She  the  guide.-3.  You  will  find  a  series  of  articles  on  die  subject 

w!b.'u-M1o*  is  not  a  >na,i,.faetured .article, .but  »  K 


T.  W. — You  cau  certainly  erngoy  die  appals  for  ^g-tha^is,  d 
the  camera  will  expand  feutfici  Y  ...  s  f  the  purpose  by  fitting 
require.  If  it  do  not,  you  can  ^“ar ry Ihe  lens.  The  time  of 

an  elongating  cone  on  *  ,f  tho  sizey  o£  the  stop  employed  and 

tlTquSty  of’  tlTglit  at  i  time!  A  few  trial  plates  will  set  you  right 

J.^l-Cbest  advice  we  can  ofiV  you  ^get -me  elementary 
work  on  photograpny  and  rta  ^ ,  study  the  articles  on  that  subject 

ardcles  wdiich^have'so^recently  appeared^  anclwuth  which  the  general  body 

X°X  X.-Ye"  aYof hs  5  S'S£ 

should  have  put  in  a  feu  ^  1  the  bottom  By  adding  hyposulphite 

the  suver  “ 

T.fflftUi.  wi  should 


Photographic  Society 
technical  meeting  of  this 
the  23rd  instant,  in  the 
taken  at  eight  o’clock. 

Photographic  Club. — At  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  this  Clu  it 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  on  Wednesday  next,  the  24th  inst.  ,c 
subject  for  discussion  will  be-On  the  Development  Plate*  know 
Over-Exposed.  A  special  general  meeting  will  be  held  on  \\  ednes ,, 
October  1st,  1S84.  The  Saturday  afternoon  outing  will  be  at  I  r, 
and  afterwards  at  the  Hotel  on  Kew  Green,  near  Bridge— tram  lea  ig 
Liverpool-street  Station  at  2  p.m. 

The  Balloon  Centenary. — We  have  received  the  followin' a- 
teresting  account  of  the  voyage  of  the  “  Monarch  balloon  fron* 
Artillery  Grounds,  Finsbury,  on  Monday  last,  the  loth  met.  :-  i 
left  the  Artillery  Grounds  at  about  4.1. 3  p.m.,  the  (.olonel  pftfeg 
having  been  despatched  some  ten  minutes  previously.  As  we  grad  lj 
rose  above  the  bricks  and  mortar  of  Finsbury  the  extraordinary  mt* 
manifested  in  the  afternoon’s  proceedings  became  very  evident.  1 * 
masses  of  people  thronged  not  only  the  Grounds  from  wind  r, 
ascended,  but  every  point  of  vantage  in  the  neighbourhood  appear  t 
be  occupied.  Windows  were  crowded,  housetops  tnickly  packed  k 
the  streets  below  on  all  sides  literally  teemed  with  thousands  i, 
thousands  of  human  beings,  the  sight  of  whom  as  we  slowly  i, 
steadily  mounted  upwards  was  one  not  easily  to  be  forgotten.  1 
view  was  simply  superb.  Below  us  lay  the  whole  of  London  strej  e 
out  in  maplike  beauty,  with  its  grand  and  imghty  buildings  dare 
into  mere  toys.  There  was  the  noble  cathedral  of  St.  laul  witil 
dome  resembling  the  proportions  of  the  thin  end  of  a  gigan w  g 
further  on  the  Victoria  Tower  of  the  H°uses  of  Pavhament  stoo  i, 
boldly  like  an  ornamental  matchbox,  and  a  little  squaie  sided . 
buildings,  with  an  open  space  in  the  centre,  the  whole  appeal i  < 
dimensions  almost  suitable  for  the  waistcoat  pocket,  was  soonil 
nised  as  Somerset  House.  Thus  our  eyes  wandered  from  point to 
as  we  glided  upwards  and  onwards,  now  puzzled  as  to  the  individ  l 
of  this  or  that  building  which  appeared  to  stand  out  more  promu i  t 
than  the  rest,  and  now  gratified  through  the  recognition  by  one  or  o 
us  of  the  various  places  of  interest  which  we  were  able  from  ti| 
time  to  identify  as  the  vast  pile  of  the  outstretched  metropolis  .  t 
world  gradually  passed  in  panoramic  procession  below  ns  A - 
we  were  directlv  over  Regent’s  Park,  at  an  altitude  of  -ffiOO  fee 
at  4  44  we  sighted  the  “Robin  Hood,”  which  had  just  risen, ,  a 
which  we  had  for  some  time  been  watching,  while  in  the  opposite  du 
the  “Colonel”  could  readily  be  distinguished  in  the  far-ott  distanc, 
balloons  appearing  about  the  size  of  peas.  Our  course  then  lay.  i 
sHaight  over  the  picturesque  suburb  of  lTarrow-on-the-Hill, 
we  spec!  onwards  on  our  aerial  journey,  {somewhat  later,  on,< 
looking  round  for  the  “Robin  Hood”  that  balloon i  was no  more 
seen,  its  aeronauts  having  effected  a  descent  near  Sudbury,  me  . 
district  we  had  ourselves  passed  some  time  previously.  °“  rt  ‘ 
Hare  field,  our  supply  of  ballast  having  become  reduced  to 
a-half  bags,  it  became  necessary  to  terminate  our  journey,  v 
did  at  5.15,  after  a  run  of  18*  miles,  by  bringing  down  the  Mo.  o 
in  a  field  close  to  that  village. 


the  transparency  can  be^.u  i  —  This  question  cannot  be  answered,  as 
negative.— 2.  Ro  dmerence ■.  the  light  and  the  density  of  tne  nega- 

all  will  depend  upon  the  p  rmroose  •  any  lighting  machine  will 

tive. — 4.  Not  specially  made  f™' the  puijoos^  any  at  a  fixed 

answer,  but  you  will  reqm  e  a  1  *  lamps.— 5.  With  care  the 

point,  will  be  very  durable.- 

engine  ana  mac  nine,  e  success. 


engine  and ^machme,^  ?  ffiay  prove  a  commercial  success. 

-  D  ^  will,  the  data  given  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  stains,  as 
AitHA. — 1.  W  ith  the  data  g  .  ^  rri,«  Pr-at.  t.himr  that  occurs  to  us 


iXPHA— 1.  With  the  date  given  thing  that  occurs  to  us 

they  may  proceed  fiom  ,  {  tqe  bath  before  the  whole 

is  that  the  plate  may  have,  been  removed^trom  tne^  ^ 

of  the  iodide  and  bronud  that  the  plate  is  insufficiently 

washed  out  of  the  film.  Sera,  and  then  the  developer  applied 

drained  before  it  is  placed  l  streaks  or  tears,  so  that  the  developer 

while  the  silver  solution  was  btul  m  stiea k s  oi  tea  ^ 

does  not  mix  readily  with  it.  f  e^Xeaks  shnilar  to  yours  produced 
tion  of  the  whole  We >  have  see n  stiea its  mi  J  developer.-?, 

by  using  “methylated ^  finish  grains;  nitric 

Distilled  water,  one  la  inauired  for.— 3.  Not  that  we  are 

would,  doubtless  secure 

what  yon  require. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

Obser  vations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optic 
For  the  Week  ending  September  It ,  loop 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  A.M. 
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FREE  SILVER  AND  THE  KEEPING  QUALITY  OF 
GELATINE  PLATES. 

e  keeping  powers  of  dry  gelatino-brornide  films  have  recently 
eived  some  attention  in  these  columns,  and  various  opinions  have 
>n  expressed  on  the  question  as  to  whether  such  films  must 
•essarily  deteriorate  with  keeping.  The  result  of  a  careful  con- 
j  eration  of  the  subject  leads  to  the  belief  that  deterioration  is  not 
,  lecessary  evil — that,  given  a  properly-prepared  and  dried  film 
i  itaining  nothing  but  pure  silver  bromide,  the  plate  will  keep 
definitely  if  properly  cared  for;  but  that  if,  from  carelessness  in 
iparation  or  from  other  causes,  foreign  matter  be  present  the 
s  isitive  surface  is  sure  sooner  or  later  to  show  symptoms  of  decay. 
Amongst  the  causes  which  have  been  generally  agreed  upon  as 
iitributing  to  this  result  is  the  action  of  the  silver  nitrate  upon 

•  )  gelatine  itself.  Various  experimentalists  in  the  early  days  of 
!  gelatine  process  have  published  formulae  in  which  an  excess  of 

p  silver  nitrate  over  the  soluble  haloid  was  a  prominent  feature, 
;  1  these  formulae  have  been,  and  still  can  be,  successfully  worked, 

•  >vided  the  plates  are  not  kept  long  after  preparation ;  but  when 

•  i  test  of  time  is  brought  to  bear  upon  such  films  they  have  in- 
'  .’iably  succumbed.  In  the  case  of  the  employment  of  an  excess 
i  silver  there  is,  of  course,  no  shadow  of  a  doubt  but  that  direct 
iobination  takes  place  between  the  silver  and  the  gelatine  ;  and, 
deed,  where  the  silver  is  not  in  excess  in  the  formula,  it  is  quite 
Vsible,  by  the  method  of  mixing,  to  set  up  conditions  which  favour 
!  :h  combinations,  especially  in  a  neutral  or  alkaline  state  of  the 
i  ulsion.  On  the  other  hand,  when  an  acid  state  prevails  there  is 
s  danger  of  such  a  result,  since,  as  we  have  before  pointed  out, 
?  organic  silver  compound  remains  probably  in  a  soluble  state, 
■  d  is  removed  with  other  soluble  matter  when  the  emulsion  is 

shed. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  presence  of  acid  prevents  the  silver 
imide  itself  from  passing  into  the  “fogging”  stage,  as  it  would 
'terwise  do  under  the  influence  of  excess  of  silver  nitrate  in  a 
atral  condition  of  the  mixture.  This  is  a  well-known  fact  to  all 
:o  have  worked  any  of  the  rapid  collodion  emulsion  formulae,  in 
oich  a  considerable  excess  of  silver  was  allowed  to  act  upon 
sensitive  collodion  for  some  days  in  the  presence  of  free  acid, 
iich  served  to  keep  it  clear  of  fog.  Here  the  fogging  action 
the  silver  was  undoubtedly  exerted  upon  the  silver  bromide 
was  proved  by  the  fact  that,  if  the  same  proportion  of  free  silver 
re  permitted  to  act  for  a  very  long  time  upon  a  neutral  plain 
lodion,  and  this  was  subsequently  emulsified,  no  such  fogging 
Jon  was  set  up. 

In  order  to  decide  the  point  as  to  whether  a  gelatine  emulsion  is 
Tenable  to  the  same  system  of  treatment  as  that  alluded  to  in 
inection  with  collodion  emulsion,  we  some  time  ago  put  the 
itter  to  the  practical  test,  and  have  just  recently  taken  the 
portunity  of  trying  a  number  of  plates  some  four  months  after 
Jr  preparation.  It  will  be  recollected  that  some  time  ago,  when 
iting  of  Mr,  W.  K.  Burton’s  precipitation  method,  we  threw  out 
2  suggestion  that  it  seemed  to  offer  a  possibility  of  employing  an 
cess  of  silver,  the  deleterious  silver  compound  formed  being  got 
1  of  with  the  other  products  of  decomposition.  This  suggestion 
5  put  to  the  trial  at  the  same  time, 


The  following  were  the  methods  adopted: — An  emulsion  was 
made  in  the  same  manner  as  would  be  adopted  in  the  “boiling” 
process,  but  a  lower  temperature  was  observed,  and  a  large  excess 
of  silver  nitrate  and  free  acid  were  employed.  Sixty  grains  of 
bromide  of  ammonium  and  fifteen  grains  of  gelatine  were  dissolved 
in  three  ounces  of  water;  separately  one  hundred  and  twenty 
grains  of  silver  nitrate  and  twenty-five  grains  of  citric  acid  wrere 
dissolved  in  another  ounce  of  water,  and  the  two  solutions  mixed  at 
a  temperature  of  about  150®  Fahr.  The  mixture  was  kept  at  a 
temperature  of  about  120°  for  six  hours,  and  was  then  allowed 
to  cool  and  set  aside  for  a  week.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it 
was  found  to  be  in  a  liquid  state,  whereas,  when  first  cooled, 
it  formed  a  tremulous  jelly.  One  hundred  grains  of  Heinrich’s 
gelatine  was  now  added  and  left  for  a  couple  of  hours  to  swell,  after* 
which  it  was  liquefied  by  heat,  completely  mixed,  allowed  to  set, 
and  thoroughly  washed  in  the  usual  manner.  In  order  to  make 
sure  of  the  total  removal  of  all  silver  the  washed  emulsion  was 
reliquefied  and  precipitated  by  means  of  alcohol,  to  each  ounce 
of  which  one  grain  of  citric  acid  had  been  added,  and  the  precipi¬ 
tated  mass,  after  being  broken  up  into  small  fragments,  was 
again  washed  until  no  trace  of  acid  was  apparent. 

The  resulting  emulsion  was  made  up  to  five  ounces,  the  usual 
proportion  of  alcohol  being  employed.  In  spite  of  the  final  washing 
it  was  found  to  be  faintly  acid,  so  two  or  three  drops  of  a  solution 
of  carbonate  of  soda  were  added  to  render  it  neutral. 

Plates  coated  with  this  emulsion  and  developed  immediately 
after,  and  within  a  few  days  of  preparation,  were  found  to  be  fairly 
sensitive  (21  on  the  sensitometer),  and  perfectly  clean  and  free  from 
fog.  Several  were  put  away,  carefully  packed,  for  future  trial. 

At  the  same  time,  a  second  emulsion  was  prepared  by  Burton’s 
method,  exactly  the  same  proportions  being  observed  in  the  mate¬ 
rials  employed.  The  emulsion  was  boiled  for  one  hour,  set  aside  to 
precipitate,  and  washed  in  six  changes  of  distilled  water,  the  last 
two  showing  no  trace  of  silver  or  of  acid  upon  testing.  This  emul¬ 
sion,  like  the  last,  was  made  up  to  five  ounces,  the  same  quantities 
of  gelatine  and  alcohol  being  employed  as  before. 

The  plates  prepared  from  the  second  emulsion  wei’e  slightly  more 
sensitive  but  thinner  than  the  others,  and,  like  the  latter,  perfectly 
clean  and  free  from  fog.  The  films  were  more  transparent — or 
rather  appeared  to  have  less  body — and  were  coarser  and  bluer. 

With  regard  to  the  keeping  qualities:  we  have  as  yet  made  but 
one  trial  after  an  interval  of  four  months.  As  a  result,  the  two 
plates  developed  from  the  first  emulsion  both  show  slight  signs  of 
metallic  fog  at  the  edges  only,  the  centre  portions  of  the  plate 
being  as  clear  as  before.  That  this  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  the 
free  silver  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  allow,  though,  from  the  care 
exercised  in  their  preparation  and  storage,  there  would  seem  little 
else  to  charge  with  fault.  The  future  behaviour  of  the  remaining 
plates  will  probably  enable  us  to  decide. 

The  Burton  emulsion  films  have  up  to  the  present  entirely  pre¬ 
served  their  pristine  clearness,  no  sign  of  fog,  discolouration,  or 
deterioration  being  yet  visible.  Having  stood  the  test  so  far,  we 
may  fairly  hope  that  they  are  capable  of  being  preserved  indefinitely. 

The  question  that  now  remains  to  be  decided  is  whether,  and  to 
what  extent,  the  employment  of  free  silver  will  add  to  our  pcwer  of 
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attaining  high  sensitiveness.  Whether  a  larger  excess  of  silver, 
longer  boiling,  or  the  employment  of  alkali,  after  the  treatment 
with  and  removal  of  the  alkali,  will  enable  us  to  gain  a  higher 
decree  of  sensitiveness  than  we  now  attain,  without  deterioration 
of  Equality,  will  form  an  interesting  subject  for  experiment  during 
the  approaching  long  evenings. 


STEREOSCOPIC  TRANSPARENCY  PRINTING. 

There  are  indications  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  photographers  to 
devote  some  attention  to  stereoscopic  transparencies— a  department 
of  the  art  that  has  for  a  long  period  been  allowed  to  fall  into 
desuetude,  although  we  have  never  yet  been  able  to  meet  with  a 
photographer  who  does  not  profess  to  cherish  the  most  ardent  love 
for  such  an  application  of  the  art-science.  And  well  he  may,  for  a 
good  stereoscopic  transparency  is  probably  the  finest  outcome  of 

photographic  art.  .  .  , 

It  will  be  considered  only  natural  if,  in  writing  on  such  a 
topic,  the  process  to  be  employed  will  be  entered  upon  with  the 
fullest  details.  This,  however,  is  not  our  purpose,  as  our  remarks 
will  have  special  reference  to  the  mechanics  rather  than  to  t  le 
chemistry  involved  in  printing  stereoscopic  transparencies  ;  and, 
further,  we  shall  limit  the  mechanics  of  the  art,  as  spoken  of  in  this 
article,  to  the  printing  by  superposition  of  the  negative  upon  a  dry 
plate,  no  matter  how  or  by  what  means  such  plate  be  prepared. 

In  the  days  when  the  Latimer-Clark  stereoscopic  camera  flourished, 
or  the  equally-convenient  one  of  French  origin  by  which  the  sensi¬ 
tive  plate  was  impressed  one-half  in  succession  to  the  other,  the  lens 
and  the  end  to  be  exposed  being  moved  horizontally  and  in  direc¬ 
tions  opposite  to  each  other— in  those  days  and  by  these  appliances 
the  stereoscopic  negative  was  so  formed  as  to  be  ready  for  printing 
a  photograph,  which  would  cause  no  necessity  for  cutting  and  trans¬ 
posing  in  order  to  be  seen  correctly;  for  with  it  the  right  picture 
was  opposite  the  right  eye,  the  left  being  also  correct.  But  with 
the  advent  of  the  more  convenient  and  now  universally-used  bino¬ 
cular  camera  the  left  picture  is  (on  the  negative)  now  opposite  to 
the  right  eye,  and  vice  versd,  the  effect  being  pseudoscopic,  or  the 
exhibition  of  an  inversion  of  relief. 

Printing-frames  have  been  devised,  and  it  is  not  long  since  we 
described  one  of  them  by  which  the  right-end  half  of  the  sensitive 
plate  is  placed  under  the  left  end  of  the  negative,  the  reversal  being 
thus  effected.  But  the  printing  must  be  accomplished  by  two 
independent  operations,  the  shifting  of  the  plate  intervening. 

Many  of  the  American  photographers  adopt  a  method  which 
is  very  simple,  and  saves  much  time  and  labour  in  the  trimming  of 
the  prints.  They  apply  it  to  the  printing  of  albumenised  paper 
proofs,  although,  as  we  have  lately  experienced,  it  is  admirably 
adapted  for  transparency  printing  ;  for  when  the  negative  has  once 
been  prepared  and  placed  in  the  printing-frame  all  labour  and  trouble 
are  at  an  end.  One  exposure  serves  for  both  halves. 

In  the  finished  print,  whether  it  be  upon  paper  or  glass,  the 
arrangement  of  the  respective  pictures  is  correct,  and  they  are  both 
united  at  the  centre  by  a  species  of  hair  line,  although,  as  we  shall 
afterwards  show,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  making  this  line 
either  a-sixteenth  or  an-eighth  of  an  inch  wide,  if  such  be  preferred. 
The  directions  here  to  be  given  are  based  on  those  furnished  nearly 
two  years  ago  by  a  Savannah  photographer  to  the  editor  of  a  New 
York  contemporary  when  engaged  in  making  a  round  of  some  of 
the  photographic  studios  of  America. 

Suppose  that  the  negative  has  been  taken  on  an  8  x  5  or  a 
7^x5  plate,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  place  a  sheet  of  paper  on 
the  table  and  draw  a  horizontal  line  upon  it,  erecting  subsequently 
two  lines  inches  apart.  The  negative  is  now  laid  face  down 
upon  the  paper,  and,  placing  the  half  to  the  left  upon  the  space 
enclosed  between  the  two  lines,  see  that  the  precise  portion  of  the 
picture  desired  to  be  seen  is  enclosed  between  these  lines.  Next, 
with  the  diamond  and  a  rule  cut  off  the  end  at  the  left-hand  mark, 
and  then  push  the  negative  to  the  left  until  the  coiiesponding 
portion  of  the  other  half  is  brought  between  the  lines.  Now  cut 
off  the  end  that  projects  beyond  the  right-hand  line,  and,  severing 
*  re  two  kalv&e  in  the  centre,  reverse  their  positions  so  as  to  bring 
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their  opposite  ends  together.  Lay  these  halves  down  on 
plate  of  glass  the  proper  size,  and  bind  all  together  with 
gummed  paper  round  the  margin,  'lhe  negative  is  now  r 
being  printed  from. 

To  print  a  transparency  provide  a  sensitised  dry  plate  of 
inches — the  correct  dimensions  of  a  stereoscopic  pictuie  of  t 
It  is  quite  immaterial  here  to  inquire  in  what  manner  it  1 
prepared  or  how  it  is  to  be  developed  ;  for  “  process  has  noth 
with  it  so  long  as  the  plate  is  a  dry  one.  Let  the  back  of 
be  marked  by  an  ink  mark  precisely  in  the  middle,  and 
down  upon  the  negative  so  that  the  centre  of  the  one  COii 
with  that  of  the  other.  After  exposure  and  development 
parency  results,  the  separate  halves  of  which  are  correctly 
every  respect,  with  the  exception  of  a  I'edundancy  of  subjt 
ends. 

The  best  effect  is  obtained  by  placing  upon  the  negatn 
mask  of  opaque  paper,  having  in  it  two  apertures  of  the  f 
dimensions  best  adapted  for  showing  the  selected  portic 
picture.  The  central  division  between  these  should  be  ven 
and  the  distance  between  the  extreme  ends  of  the  apertur 
be  six  and  a-half  inches,  the  height  being  such  as  to  suit 
If  this  mask  be  attached  to  the  negative,  and  an  ink  mark 
upon  it  so  as  to  guide  in  placing  the  negative  in  correct 
the  printing  of  transparencies  may  be  proceeded  with. 

Each  picture  will  be  precisely  like  another,  provided 
formity  in  the  exposures  have  been  adhered  to,  and  th< 
that  may  be  printed  in  any  given  time  is  limited  only 
sitiveness  of  the  dry  plate. .  From  one  negative  four  or  fi 
may  easily  be  printed  in  an  hour,  the  development  being 
until  the  printing  has  been  completed. 


THE  EXPANSION  OF  PAPER  IN  CERTAIN  ] 
MECHANICAL  PROCESSES. 

Our  readers  are  all  tolerably  familiar  with  the  subje 
expansion  of  paper  when  wetted,  and  the  effect  it  fieqi 
in  producing  distortion  in  prints  if  they  be  mounted  w 
expanded  condition.  It  is  pretty  generally  known,  also 
paper  always  expands  considerably  more  in  one  directic 
does  in  the  other,  and  that  if  the  photographs  be  allow 
before  they  are  mounted  the  paper  resumes,  practically,  l 
dimensions. 

We  have  on  several  previous  occasions  pointed  out  that  t 
degree  of  expansion  always  occurs  in  the  transverse  direc 
we°b— that  is,  as  all  photographic  papers  are  made  in 
lengths,  the  expansion  is  the  greatest  in  the  width  ;  in 
some  papers  it  is  practically  nil  in  the  longitudinal  direct 
property  of  the  expansion  of  paper  frequently  causes  g 
venience  to  photographers,  particularly  when  two  or  o 
have  to  be  joined  to  form  a  panorama,  or  in  joining  copi 
or  plans  when  of  large  size  ;  for,  if  one  print  happei 
paper  cut  one  way  of  the  web  and  the  other  the  reverse 
quite  impossible  to  make  a  perfect  junction,  simply  1 
image  of  one  becomes  larger  than  the  other  as  so( 
moistened  with  the  mountant.  Even  in  portraitu 
often  gives  rise  to  trouble  by  enlarging  the  features  in  c 
direction,  and  thus  producing  distortion.  A  very  < 
example  of  this  was  recently  shown  at  the  Photograp 
two  prints  from  the  same  negative.  In  them  the  difl 
so  great  that  if  one  was  a  good  likeness  of  the  sittei 
was  little  better  than  a  caricature. 

So  far  our  remarks  have  been  confined  to  silver 
the  property  of  the  paper  expanding,  thereby  causing  inc 
applies  also  in  the  case  of  carbon,  and  possibly  in  an  exa 
inasmuch  as  we  have  the  gelatine  coating  to  deal  with 
expansive  properties  far  exceeding  that  of  the  paper  i 
fact  is  easily  demonstrated  by  simply  immersing  a  p 
carbon  tissue  in  cold  water  and  watching  its  behavio 
first  place,  the  paper  absorbs  water  quicker  than  the  g 
consequently  it  expands  before  the  gelatine,  thus  < 

tissue  to  curl  up,  gelatine  side  inwards  When  the  geial 
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,  )  absorb  more  water  the  expansion  of  the  two  becomes  equal, 
o  he  tissue  lies  flat  again.  But  matters  do  not  rest  here,  for 
atine  still  continues  to  absorb  water  and  expands  after  the 
J  has  acquired  its  maximum  of  distention ;  consequently  the 
v  a<*ain  curls  up,  but  this  time  in  the  reverse  direction,  the 
x  e  side  outwards.  It  is  quite  clear  that,  as  the  paper  expands 
r  q  one  direction  than  it  does  in  the  other  and  gelatine  in  all 
3  ms  alike,  the  direction  of  the  expansion  will  still  be  governed 
t  manner  in  which  the  tissue  is  cut  from  the  web. 

',i  most  purposes  of  the  carbon  process  the  expansion  of  the 
e,  vill  not  cause  greater  inconvenience  than  in  the  case  of  silver 
J  g;  for,  if  the  print  be  developed  on  paper,  and  that  be  cut,  in 
,tji  to  the  web,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  tissue,  both  will 
o  equally,  and  when  dry  the  print  will  be  pretty  nearly  of  its 
n  1  dimensions.  We  have  just  said  that  for  the  ordinary 
jus  of  the  carbon  process  the  expansion  of  the  paper  need 
ause  very  serious  inconvenience  when  the  picture  is 
e  jed  upon  a  flexible  or  yielding  support  which  expands  and 
t  ;ts  similarly  to  the  tissue.  But  there  are  applications  of  the 
a  process,  such  as  several  of  the  photo-engraving  and  photo- 
processes,  where  the  image  has  to  be  dealt  with — not  upon 
j: ale  but  a  rigid  support. 

1  ,  it  is  clear  that  if  an  exposed  print  be  affixed  to  (say)  a  metal 
[ii3  plate  while  the  paper  is  distended  to  its  fullest  extent,  and 
irds  be  developed,  it  will,  owing  to  the  unyielding  nature  of 
aport,  be  somewhat  larger  (at  least  in  one  direction)  when 
id.  Added  to  this  the  print  may  be,  and  frequently  is,  consider- 
jr retched  in  the  operation  of  squeegeeing;  hence  it  will  be  seen 
fc  hen  great  exactitude  is  required — as  in  the  case  of  copies  of 
a  or  plans  drawn  to  scale — the  expansion  may  entail  very 
c  inconvenience,  and,  indeed,  for  some  purposes  might  render 
Hass  impracticable. 

Lever,  it  is  possible  to  avoid  the  difficulty,  and,  in  our  last 
cur  special  correspondent  in  Belgium  described  how  this  is 
a olished  at  the  L'lnstitnt  Cartographique  Militaire,  in  the  pro- 
fa  of  the  Belgian  military  maps.  As  our  correspondent 
l  ied,  a  carbon  print  of  the  map  is  first  developed  on  a  thin 
ifjif  copper,  then  the  carbon  print  is  rendered  conductive  of 
t  :ity,  and  an  electrotype  made  from  it  for  printing  by  the 
uj*y  copperplate  process.  So  far  the  process  appears  to  be 
l  al  with  that  of  Major  Waterhouse,  except  that  the  image  is 
jiined.  Possibly,  for  line  subjects,  such  as  maps,  &e.,  a  grain 
r,)t  be  required.  Now  it  is  manifest  that  if  the  carbon  tissue 
e  flowed  to  expand,  as  it  must  do  in  the  ordinary  method  of 
t?,  and  then  be  squeegeed  upon  the  copper,  it  would  be  quite 
( ible  to  obtain  the  design  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  to  scale. 

1  plan  adopted  to  overcome  this  difficulty  is  certainly  ingenious, 
is  one  not  very  generally  known ;  hence  our  reason  for  again 
(  icing  it,  as  the  same  principle  may  be  utilised  in  other  direc- 
li  .'hen  extreme  accuracy  is  necessary.  Instead  of  the  tissue 
i applied  to  the  copper  in  a  moistened  condition,  as  usual,  it  is 
1  placed  upon  it  dry.  Over  the  back  of  the  tissue  is  then 
l  few  sheets  of  dry  blotting-paper,  and  over  this  several 
e  of  wet.  The  whole  is  then  placed  in  a  powerful  hydraulic 
3 where  it  is  subjected  to  a  very  heavy  pressure  for  a  certain 
i"  The  action  that  takes  place  is  simply  this: — The  moisture 

I  wet  sheets  of  paper  permeates  the  dry  ones  as  the  pressure  is 
L,  and  eventually  the  carbon  tissue  becomes  moistened;  but 

I I  time,  sufficient  pressure  has  been  exerted  upon  it  to  effec- 
11  prevent  any  expansion  whatever.  Hence,  when  the  image  is 
t  )ed  and  dried  it  will  be  of  the  exact  dimensions  of  that  in 
native. 

I  i  is  another  method  by  which  the  expansion  of  the  image  in 
3  printing  may  be  avoided  when  a  rigid  support  is  employed : — 

1  copper  or  glass  plate,  or  other  rigid  material,  be  given  a  thin 
t  (  of  a  solution  of  india-rubber  in  benzole,  then  the  exposed 
1  be  similarly  treated,  and  both  allowed  to  dry,  if  the  two  india- 
i  surfaces  be  now  brought  in  contact  and  the  whole  passed 
3  h  a  rolling-press  they  will  become  firmly  adherent,  and  no 
I  ion  whatever  will  take  place,  as  the  solvent  of  the  india- 
1  is  inert  upon  gelatine.  The  image  can  then  be  developed 
'1  usual  manner'. 


The  objection  to  this  method  of  procedure  is  that  there  must 
necessarily  be  a  film  of  india-rubber  between  the  support  and  the 
image,  and  covering  the  whole  of  the  plate.  This  for  some  pur¬ 
poses  would  be  undesirable,  and  its  removal  might  possibly  involve 
a  further  trouble.  However,  this  plan  may  be  useful  in  many 
ways,  and  it  avoids  the  necessity  of  the  hydraulic  press,  which,  for 
large  sizes  of  plates,  is  a  somewhat  costly  appliance,  especially  when 
only  required  occasionally  or  for  experimental  purposes. 


ON  THE  CHOOSING  AND  USING  OF  A  CAMERA. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  tenor  of  our  remarks  last  week  was 
directed  more  to  the  consideration  of  outdoor  than  indoor  cameras, 
yet  such  was  not  the  case  entirely  ;  for,  though  the  indoor  or  studio 
camera  is  in  almost  every  case  an  instrument  used  by  the  professional 
photographer,  who  might  be  expected  to  know  as  much  as  anyone 
about  the  requirements  of  his  business,  it  may  be  said  that  what  wre 
wrote  has  equal  pertinence  to  one  or  the  other  class.  Furthermore, 
the  professional  just  as  much  as  the  amateur  photographer  is  too  apt 
to  work  in  a  certain  groove  without  being  sufficiently  alive  to  the 
progress  around  him,  or  to  the  effects  of  practice  that  may  not  have 
presented  themselves  to  him,  though  sufficiently  familiar  to  others. 

This  statement  may  be  sufficiently  exemplified  by  examining  the 
apparatus  employed  by  any  dozen  professional  photographers.  It 
is  probable  enough  that  forms  decidedly  out  of  date — or,  at  any- 
rate,  not  up  to  the  mark  of  first-class  modern  instruments — will 
be  by  no  means  uncommon,  though  the  results  obtained  by  them 
may  be  of  such  exceptional  merit  that  the  artist  can  bring  them 
forward  to  prove  that  nothing  more  could  be  needed  if  possible 
improvements  in  his  instruments  are  suggested. 

It  is  but  a  short  time  since  we  were  examining  the  apparatus  of 
a  successful  photographer,  when  we  found  one  of  his  regular  studio 
(cabinet)  cameras,  though  very  complete  in  some  respects,  yet  quite 
capable  of  improvement  in  others.  Thus,  the  adjustment  was  made 
not  by  a  rack  and  pinion  but  by  a  screw,  which  usually  is  far  inferior 
in  handiness  when  used  for  fine  focussing,  a  well-made  camera 
with  well-cut  rack  and  pinion  being  quite  sufficient  to  perform  any 
focussing  for  portrait  work  without  need  for  racking  the  lens  itself 
— a  feat  which  is  almost  impossible  of  performance,  at  least  with 
comfort,  when  using  a  screw  adjustment.  So  little  used,  in  fact,  is 
the  raekwork  of  a  portrait  lens  that  a  well-known  professional 
photographer  lately  said  in  our  hearing  that  he  should  save  the 
expense  whenever  he  bought  fresh  portrait  lenses  by  ordering  them 
with  rigid  body — that  is,  without  rack  adjustment^  after  the  style  of 
some  of  the  old  single  landscape  lenses.  Hence,  when  the  pur¬ 
chaser  is  offered  a  choice  of  cameras  for  indoor  work  he  should  un¬ 
doubtedly  choose  one  with  a  rack  rather  than  a  screw  adjustment. 

But  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  some  of  the  American  instru¬ 
ments  are  actuated  by  a  still  different  arrangement.  The  ad  j  ustment 
is  instantly  capable  of  being  unshipped  so  as  to  run  in  and  out 
quickly  for  rough  adjustment,  while  the  finer  focussing  is  only 
brought  into  play  at  the  last.  American  instruments  are  undoubtedly 
as  far  ahead  of  English  in  many  ingenious  directions  as  they  are 
behind  them  in  the  quality  of  the  woodwork.  Hence,  owing  to  the 
high  price  of  labour  there,  any  camera  of  best  quality  imported  to 
this  country  is  as  high  in  price  as  the  best  here,  though  greatly 
inferior  in  delicacy  of  workmanship;  yet  there  are  many  English 
photographers  who  are  willing  to  pay  the  price  for  the  sake  of  the 
practical  usefulness  obtained  through  the  ingenuity  of  the  design. 

An  English  manufacturer  informed  us  that,  though  his  price  list 
pictures  a  certain  style  of  camera  as  made  with  a  rack  and  pinion, 
he  is  yet  unable  to  supply  a  rack  for  cameras  of  larger  size  than  ten 
by  eight  inches  on  account  of  the  manufacturers  not  making  the 
pinion  wire  in  any  longer  pieces.  Beyond  that  size  he  has  to  adopt 
the  screw  adjustment,  though,  in  answer  to  our  inquiries,  he  stated 
he  was  able  to  make  the  screw  to  work  from  the  side  of  the  camera 
instead  of  at  the  end  of  the  tailboard,  as  usually  placed — just  where 
it  is  most  in  the  way. 

With  regard  to  the  swing-back  :  sufficient  has  been  written  of 
late  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  at  any  considerable  length 
upon  the  subject.  Still,  there  are  some  one  or  two  points  upon 
which  we  may  lay  stress.  Thus,  in  few  cameras  is  there  any 
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guiding  line  or  mark  to  show  when  the  swing -back  is  brought 
home,  that  is,  not  swung  in  either  direction — a  convenience  that 
sometimes  would  be  a  great  boon,  and  which  could  most  readily  be 
adopted  in  the  construction  of  any  camera.  "We  might  further  say  that 
for  portrait  cameras  the  use  of  rack  work  to  the  swings  is  almost 
essential  to  enable  their  full  advantages  and  conveniences  to  be  em¬ 
ployed.  For  outdoor  use  the  arrangement  would  be  too  cumbersome. 
We  might  here  add  that,  though  the  lists  most  frequently  quote 
prices  with  one  swing,  and  that  one  the  upright,  we  strongly 
advise  the  selection  of  an  instrument  with  both  side  and  vertical 
swings.  There  are  more  occasions  when  real  use  can  be  made  of  a 
side  than  an  upright  swing,  and  we  consider  no  camera  complete 
without  it.  Those  only  know  its  full  use  who  have  practised  with  it. 

The  method  of  using  the  swing-back,  when  employed  for  outdoor 
work,  so  as  to  avoid  a  perspective  representation  of  parallel  vertical 
lines,  has  been  too  often  repeated  in  our  columns  to  need  repetition. 
But  we  recently  saw  an  instance  where,  with  every  knowledge 
of  the  principle,  and  practice  in  its  application,  an  experienced 
photographer  produced  a  negative  of  an  architectural  subject  in 
which  a  want  of  parallelism  was  distinctly  perceptible  ;  and  as  a 
similar  cause  might  operate  with  other  workers,  we  here  make 
a  note  of  the  occurrence  in  the  interest  of  our  readers.  The  gentle¬ 
man  in  question,  who  uses  a  solidly-built  folding  camera,  was  using 
it  with  the  swing-back  home,  and  he  tested  its  vertical  position 
by  bringing  one  of  the  edges  of  the  front  into  comparison  w ith  some 
vertical  line  in  the  surrounding  buildings.  He  preferred  to  use  the 
front  for  this  purpose,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  screws,  &c., 
rendering  the  comparison  a  simple  and  easy  matter.  A  close 
inspection  of  his  apparatus  showed  that,  rigid  as  he  thought  his 
camera  was,  its  front  was  distinctly  out  of  perpendicular  with  the 
base-board,  so  that  every  architectural  picture  taken  when  he  used 
the  front  as  his  guide  to  vertical  position  would  be  spoiled  by  con¬ 
verging  lines  when  the  swing  was  not  in  action.  For  the  future, 
as  may  be  readily  imagined,  he  has  determined  to  employ  the  back 
of  his  camera  only  to  ensure  correct  perpendiculars. 

Of  course  the  plane  of  a  camera  front  should  be  parallel  to  the 
back ;  but,  after  examining  several  cameras  made  by  the  very  best 
makers,  and  which  had  been  carefully  handled  in  use,  we  found 
it  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  to  see  them  free  from  fault 
in  this  respect.  We  advise  our  readers  to  examine  their  cameras  in 
this  direction  and  to  make  a  note  of  their  condition,  as  we  need 
not"  say  that  the  work  of  the  lens  would  be  interfered  with  when 
such  a  condition  as  we  speak  of  was  observed.  In  the  first  place, 
through  its  axis  not  being  perpendicular  to  the  back,  the  centre  of 
the  field  of  view  would  not  occupy  the  centre  of  the  plate,  so  that 
the  full  value  of  the  lens  could  not  be  obtained ;  and,  secondly,  when 
used  with  full  aperture  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  getting 
a  good  focus  all  over  the  whole  of  the  plate. 

It  is  always  the  aim  of  the  maker  of  cabinet  work  to  exhibit  the 
beauty  of  his  art  in  the  fitting  of  the  vaidous  parts;  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  in  the  wet-plate  days  it  was  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule  to  see  a  dark  slide  made  so  as  to  avoid  the  drainings  from  the 
plate  being  collected  in  the  grooves  where  the  shutter  slides.  There 
is  no  need  now  to  guard  against  that  particular  evil ;  but  we  strongly 
advise  all  who  use  dark  slides  for  indoor  work  to  see  that  not  one 
whit  of  usefulness  is  sacrificed  to  lightness  ;  for,  practically  speaking, 
the  weight  of  the  dark  slide  for  the  portrait  studio  is  a  quantity 
that  may  be  completely  neglected. 

We  will  conclude  our  remarks  by  indicating  the  desirability  of 
supplying  all  cameras — whether  for  indoor  or  outdoor  use — with 
a  sunshade,  really  to  be  used  for  the  sun  out  of  doors,  and 
in  the  studio  to  prevent  glare  from  the  sky  or  studio  sur¬ 
roundings  striking  the  inner  side  of  the  lens,  and  so  pro¬ 
ducing  a  species  of  flare  on  the  plate.  The  need  for  this  with 
indoor  cameras  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  construction  of 
the  studio  as  regards  light ;  but  there  are  few,  if  any,  cases  where  its 
employment  does  not  tend  to  facilitate  the  production  of  clearness 
and  brilliancy. 


Ijttinsifioation  by  mercurial  solutions  has  long  been  a  favourite 
method,  and,  indeed,  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  collodion  pro- 
it  ha*  b**n  employed.  Its  fugitiveness  in  many  instances  has, 


however,  given  it  a  bad  name,  and  whenever  it  is  now  used 
is  with  a  certain  amount  of  fear  for  its  results  upon  the  future 
the  negative.  The  “Edwards’”  intensifier  gives  more  beauti 
results  than  any,  perhaps,  but  time  has  shown  that  it  cannot 
trusted.  Unlike  the  ordinary  modes  of  using  mercury  t 
“  Ed  wards’  ”  method  gives  a  complete  control  over  the  int«-nsity 
be  attained,  as  it  can  be  stopped  at  any  stage  ;  and,  finally, 
when  the  negative  is  finished  it  be  found  too  dense,  a  little  hy 
solution  will  easily  reduce  it. 


The  old  method  consisted  in  the  treatment  of  the  whitened  iim 
by  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  we  have  st 
many  negatives  so  intensified  as  good  as  upon  the  day  they  wi 
taken — perhaps  a-quarter  of  a  century  ago.  There  has  been,  howev 
no  power  of  moderating  the  intensity  produced  by  its  aid  ;  1 
some  recent  experiments  by  M.  A.  Dilte  upon  the  action  of  soluti 
of  sulphide  of  potassium  upon  sulphide  of  mercury  would  se> 
to  indicate  a  line  of  experiment  that  might  lead  to  good  results.  ; 
finds  that  weak  solutions  of  the  alkaline  salt  do  not  alter  j 
mercurial  compound  beyond  slightly  dissolving  it,  but  thatstronj 
solutions  act  very  powerfully.  Strong  solutions  of  the  potassii 
sulphide  change  it  into  brilliant-black  needles,  decomposable 
water.  Highly-concentrated  solutions  dissolve  a  large  quantity 
the  sulphide  of  mercury,  the  rest  being  converted  into  wli 
needles,  changeable  by  heat  to  a  yellow  colour.  There  seems  h 
to  be  the  nucleus  of  a  means  of  altering  the  density  of  a  mercu 
intensified  image  blackened  by  a  sulphide. 


The  compounds  of  silver  and  bromine  are  not  usually  looked  uj 
as  dangerous  explosives,  but  M.  Terreil,  in  the  Comptes  Rena 
describes  how,  after  treating  chloride  and  iodide  of  silver  w 
ammonia  and  ammoniacal  solution,  and  heating  to  boiling  point, 
proceeded  to  subject  the  bromide  to  the  same  treatment,  but 
behaviour  was  quite  different.  As  soon  as  the  water  in  the  wal 
bath  boiled  the  bromide  melted,  and  in  a  few  minutes  there  wa 
very  violent  explosion.  Fortunately  there  is  no  probability 
anyone  attempting  to  develope  a  gelatino  -  bromide  plate  w 
boiling  solutions,  as,  otherwise,  unpleasant  results  might  follow. 


Casein  was  employed  many  years  ago  for  assisting  to  keep 
image  upon  the  surface  of  the  paper  in  a  plain  paper  print,  ft 
it  not  possibly  be  employed  more  after  the  fashion  of  albumen? 
writer  in  Dingler's  Journal  describes  a  compound,  which  he  tei 
“ammonium  albumenate.”  He  mixes  a  hundred  parts  of  drycas 
with  ten  of  powdered  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  one  of  pliosph 
of  ammonia  until  the  mixture  assumes  a  uniform  appearance  i 
pale  yellow  colour,  the  reaction  occupying  from  fifteen  to  twei 
hours. 


Some  time  ago  we  quoted  a  passage  from  a  local  paper,  which  sta 
that  the  works  in  the  Liverpool  Fine  Art  Gallery  were  to  be  phc 
graphed  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  a  catalogue.  Lately 
Athenceum ,  in  speaking  in  very  glowing  terms  of  the  high  quality 
the  collections  of  the  neighbourhood,  said  that  some  paintings  iu 
Royal  Institution  required  more  familiar  illustration.  In  the  curr 
number  it  is  stated  that  they  have  received  a  letter  from  I 
Adam  Holden,  of  that  city,  who  says  he  is  about  to  publish  a  sei 
of  autotypes  of  some  of  these  works. 


When  an  interesting  archaeological  object  is  too  large  to  transport 
a  special  exhibition  the  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  photograph  it.  T 
has  been  done  with  regard  to  some  of  the  huge  megaliths  discovei 
in  the  stupendous  ruins  of  San  by  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie.  The  rest 
the  more  portable  objects  are  now  on  view  in  the  rooms  of  I 
Archaeological  Institute  iu  Oxford  Mansion.  The  rarest  object 
all  in  the  collection,  which  we  need  not  say  counts  its  age 
thousands  of  years,  is  a  glass  lens,  much  exfoliated,  but  still  tra 
parent.  This  object  is  considered  almost,  if  not  quite,  unique. 


Dark  rooms  that  are  dark  are,  nowadays,  more  common  than 
old,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  there  are  more  breakages 
measures  and  bottles  in  a  busy  studio  through  upsettings  a 
collisions.  A  novel  method  of  avoiding  the  former  class  of  casu 
ties  is  described  in  our  contemporary,  La  Nature ,  as  the  inventi 
of  a  maker  whose  name  they  do  not  publish.  The  plan  consists 
making  the  glass  vessels  with  a  narrow  groove  on  the  under  part 
their  base,  into  which  groove  a  piece  of  red  rubber  band  is  fitte 
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iis  simple  contrivance  so  increases  the  adhesion  to  any  surface  the 
ssels  are  placed  upon  that  they  may  be  tilted  to  an  angle  of  forty - 
e  degrees  without  falling  over  or  spilling  their  contents. 


MOTHER  useful  mode  of  employing  caoutchouc  is  to  cover  the  handles 
the  taps  with  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  so  as  to  prevent  breakages 
•  accidental  contact  of  a  developing  cup  or  a  bottle  against  the 
l?t.al  when  the  tap  is  turned,  the  hand  being  already  occupied  by 
hiding  some  vessel  or  other.  When  the  taps  are  provided  with  a 
ejecting  handle — by  far  the  best  form — this  little  “  wrinkle”  will 
found  of  real  utility. 


MR.  HENRY  T.  ANTHONY. 

our  present  issue  we  introduce  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Henry  T. 
athony,  of  the  well-known  house  of  Messrs.  E.  and  H.  T.  Anthony 
d  Co.,  of  New  York,  representing  one  of  the  oldest  firms  in  the 
nited  States  engaged  in  photographic  supplies. 

Mr.  Anthony  was  born  on  the  18th  of  September,  1814,  receiving 
e  usual  preliminary  education,  and  entered  Columbia  College 
ten  fourteen  years  of  age,  graduating  with  honours  in  1832. 

In  selecting  a  vocation,  that  of  civil  engineering  offered  the  most 
omising  field  for  his  capabilities,  and  among  his  early  engagements 
is  one  on  the  first  survey  of  the  Erie  railroad.  About  this  time 
e  New  York  Croton  aqueduct  was  projected,  and  Mr.  Anthony 
ent  a  year,  under  the  direction  of  Major  Douglass,  in  the  pre- 
oinary  survey  and  location,  and  subsequently  was  appointed 
fident  engineer  of  an  eleven-mile  division  of  this  famous  work, 
tiring  this  engagement  he  became  greatly  interested  in  the  newly- 
scovered  daguerreotype  process,  and  with  bis  brother  Edward, 
io  had  likewise  become  enamoured  of  the  magic  art,  began  its 
idy  and  practice  with  an  amateur’s  enthusiasm— -not,  perhaps,  with 
thought  that  it  would  eventuate  in  a  lifelong  business  avocation. 
Completing  his  engineering  engagement  on  the  aqueduct  division 
accepted  a  call  to  a  clerkship  in  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  New 
ark,  which  he  subsequently  resigned  to  fill  a  position  offered  in 
e  survey  and  construction  of  the  Hudson  River  railroad,  the  Seo¬ 
ul  assigned  him  being  the  New  York  division  of  thirteen  miles, 
pon  the  completion  of  this  service  he  was  offered  his  former  posi- 
>n  in  the  bank,  where  he  remained  until  his  brother  Edward  had 
ibarked  in  the  manufacturing,  importation,  and  sale  of  daguerrean 
id  photographic  supplies,  when  he  quitted  banking  and  became  a 
rtner  with  his  brother  in  business  in  1852,  assuming  special 
arge  of  the  manufacturing  department,  for  which  previous  study 
id  investigation  had  qualified  him. 

To  become  successful  in  any  business  or  professional  pursuit  it  is 
sential  that  one  love  it,  and  Heni’y  T.  Anthony  was,  from  the 
art,  thoroughly  devoted  to  his  work.  Every  scrap  of  informa- 
m  bearing  upon  the  new  discovery  was  seized  and  utilised.  His 
rly  familiarity  with  physics  and  chemistry  greatly  aided  his 
■ogress,  and  with  such  materials  and  appliances  as  could  be  had 
i  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  he  worked  out  improvements  over 
istihg  methods  and  formulae,  and  was  foremost  in  the  in  trod  ne¬ 
on  and  practical  use  of  the  collodion  and  paper  printing  processes. 
All  the  specialities  sold  for  these  purposes  by  the  firm  of  which 
i  was  partner  were  prepared  by  his  formulae  and  direction,  and  he 
as  the  originator  of  very  many  of  the  improvements  in  practical 
lotography  and  its  appliances  which  are  in  extensive  use  through- 
lt  the  country.  / 

The  required  brevity  of  this  notice  will  not  permit  special  men- 
on  of  many  matters  connected  with  the  progress  of  the  art  and 
ience  of  photography  in  which  the  active  brain  of  Mr.  Anthony 
is  been  fruitful.  Those  which  have  appeared  in  print  in  the  various 
»urnals  are  voluminous ;  but  his  private  correspondence  in  reply 
)  inquiries  for  needed  light  on  the  subject  investigated  was  still 
;iore  extensive,  and  hardly  less  useful  in  its  results.  To  many  new 
eginners  he  has  been  an  open  cyclopaedia  of  information,  and  what 
nowledge  he  had  acquired  by  diligent  research  was  cheerfully 
ad  freely  imparted  to  the  craft. 

For  the  purpose  of  a  more  efficient  vehicle  of  communication 
ith  photographers  it  was  decided  by  the  firm  to  publish  a  monthly 
'ulletiny  and  this,  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Mr.  Anthony, 
as  become  a  valuable  accession  to  the  serials  devoted  to  this  de- 
artment  of  art  industry. 

The  several  local  and  national  organisations  devoted  to  photo- 
raphic  art-science  have  found  Mr.  Anthony  a  generous  contributor 
nd  co-worker,  and,  though  advanced  age  may  circumscribe  the 
eld  of  his  activities,  it  will  be  difficult  for  him  to  fold  his  hands 
nd  discontinue  his  interest  in  a  vocation  to  which  he  has  so  long 
een  devoted. 


We  add  that  as  a  man,  an  active  investigator  in  photographic 
science,  and  as  one  of  the  oldest  editors  connected  with  photographic 
serial  literature  in  the  United  States  of  America,  Mr.  Henry  T. 
Anthony  is  universally  beloved  and  respected  wherever  he  is 
known.  Our  portrait,  which  was  taken  expressly  for  the  purpose, 
is  an  admirable  likeness  of  a  cultured  and  worthy  gentleman. 


A  LITTLE  MORE  ABOUT  TOURISTS’  CAMERAS. 

I  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  for  my  remarks  on  Mr.  A.  Pringle’s 
denunciation  of  the  draw-out  shutters  of  dark  slides  to  be  construed 
as  an  insinuation  that  he  was  capable  of  making  any  statement 
otherwise  than  in  perfect  good  faith.  The  impression  1  intended  to 
convey  was  that  he  had  not  given  them  such  a  fair  trial  as  would 
justify  his  sweeping  condemnation  of  the  system.  From  his  further 
remarks  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  he  has  not  given  them 
a  fair  trial,  and  will  give  my  reasons  for  so  believing. 

It  is  wholly  impossible  for  any  dark  slide  to  be  made  abso¬ 
lutely  light-tight.  I  have  examined  many  of  them  by  the  best 
makers,  and  have  rarely  found  one  which  did  not  admit  light  more 
or  less  freely  between  the  shutter  and  the  rail  against  which  it  works. 
No  fault  whatever  attaches  to  the  makers,  as  wood  will  shrink  and 
warp  and  twist.  The  velvet  will  wear  out,  the  joints  m*y  be 
strained,  and  a  dark  slide  which,  on  leaving  the  maker’s  hands  may 
be  as  perfect  as  possible,  may  very  shortly  afterwards  not  be  so 
reliable.  This  is  so  well  known  that,  even  in  the  old  slow-plate 
days,  the  ordinary  commonsense  precaution  was  always  taken,  by 
any  operator  who  took  any  pride  in  his  work,  of  protecting  the 
dark  slide  by  a  cloth  or  wrapper,  even  in  the  studio,  and  also  of 
covering  the  shutter,  while  being  drawn  out  of  the  slide  in  the 
camera,  with  the  focussing-cloth.  With  this  precaution,  which  is 
tenfold'  more  necessary  with  the  modern  rapid  plate,  any  old  ram* 
shackle  dark  slide  is  safe.  This  much  will,  I  think,  be  generally 
admitted. 

Now,  let  us  consider  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  draw-out  shutter. 
The  folding  shutter  has  got  to  be  looked  upon  as  very  preferable  to 
the  simple  and  more  light-tight  form  of  a  non-folding  shutter  which 
does  not  draw  out,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  latter  is  very 
awkward  sticking  out  under  the  focussing-cloth  and  catches  the 
wind  out  of  doors.  The  folding  shutter  has  its  advantages,  no 
doubt,  as  it  cannot  get  out  of  place,  and  is  very  easily  manipulated  ; 
but  its  drawbacks  are  serious.  If  it  be  hinged  the  hinge  is  very 
weak  unless  the  woodwork  be  made  very  heavy  ;  then  markings 
appear,  which  some  attribute  to  air  getting  through  the  joint,  and 
others  attribute  to  light  making  its  way  through  the  same  aperture. 
Leather  and  other  materials  are  substituted,  but  the  markings  still 
continue — often  exactly  coincident  with  the  leather  or  other  flexible 
hinge.  In  short,  the  complaints  of  the  folding  shutter  are  both  loud 
and  frequent.  Note  that  this  is  quite  apart  from  the  possibility  of 
light  getting  in  at  the  shutter  aperture  at  the  end  of  the  dark  slide, 
aud  which  is  so  generally— I  might  say  always — guarded  against  by 
the  commonsense  precaution  above  mentioned. 

Now,  it  is  quite  true,  as  Mr.  Pringle  says,  that  with  the  draw-out 
shutters,  unless  the  shutter  be  put  in  absolutely  square,  light  will 
get  in.  Would  he  “  be  surprised  to  hear”  that  the  thin  shutters — 
which  for  the  sake  of  lightness  are  usually  supplied  with  such  dark 
slides — are  not  intended  to  be  put  in  absolutely  square?  Such  is 
the  case;  and,  knowing  that  it  is  really  necessary  they  should 
be  inserted  at  one  corner  first,  and  that  some  light  can  (if  allowed 
to  do  so)  enter,  be  the  inner  spring  shutter  ever  so  elastic,  still 
these  dark  slides  are  deliberately  made,  and  by  great  numbers  of 
people  preferentially  used,  because  the  above-mentioned  simple, 
commonsense,  old-fashioned  precaution  is  full  and  ample  protection 
to  the  most  sensitive  plate. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  what  to  do  with  the  shutter 
when  it  is  pulled  out.  Well,  if  the  camera  be  a  small  one  there  is 
no  difficulty  at  all  about  it;  and  a  tailor  of  even  less  emineuce  than 
Mr.  Poole  might,  at  a  pinch,  manage  the  job.  But  as  one  hand  would, 
I  suppose,  be  wanted  to  uncap  the  lens  or  its  equivalent,  and  the 
other  busy  with  the  pipe,  I  would  suggest  that  the  operator  might 
tuck  it  under  his  arm  or  hold  it  between  his  knees,  and  in  this 
undignified  position  he  could  console  himself  that  when  his  plate 
was  onc6  shut  up  in  the  dark  slide  it  was,  humanly  speaking,  safe. 

But  there  is  another  point  of  view.  I  say  that  it  is  a  disgrace  to 
photographers  and  photography  that  it  should  be  considered  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  a  bulky  apparatus  into  the  field  at  all.  When  micro¬ 
scopic  objects  can  be  enlarged  a  hundred  diameters,  and  still  require 
a  high  power  to  render  the  detail,  is  it  not  a  shame  that  we  cannot 
take  a  photograph  or  a  (say)  4|  x  3|  plate  and  enlarge  it  a  miserable 
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four  or  six  diameters?  The  happy  day  will  come,  and  belter 
pictures  be  the  result.  Even  Biker  &  Co.  will  be  up  to  a  coat  which 
will  carry  camera  and  dark  slides,  let  alone  the  shutter. 

When  I  say  we  cannot  do  it,  I  should  say  that  the  most  of 
us  have  never  tried  i t — —I  mean  given  it  a  fair  trial — for  it  has  been 
done  so  that  expert  photographers  failed  to  distinguish  between  the 
direct  and  the  enlarged  photographs.  No  fact  is  more  clearly  estab¬ 
lished  than  that  large-sized  instantaneous  pictures  are  impracticable; 
they  must  be  taken  small  and  enlarged.  The  same  general  remarks 
apoly  to  portraiture;  the  principles  underlying  both  being  the  same, 
and  apply  equally  well  to  ordinary  landscape.  Less  weight,  less  ex¬ 
pense,  far  better  optical  advantages;  but — and  there  is  the  draw¬ 
back — a  little,  just  a  little,  more  care. 

Unquestionably  the  camera  of  the  future  has  yet  to  be  designed; 
but  the  users  of  it  are  still  very  far  from  being  educated  up  to  it, 
and  therefore  don’t  want  it.  They  have  all  their  own  individual 
“  fads”  to  work  out  first  and  forembst.  One  above  all  others  is  that 
the  camera  shall  be  handsome  to  look  at ;  and  this,  particularly  in  the 
North  of  England,  amounts  to  a  positive  craze,  efficiency  being  a  very 
secondary  consideration. 

As  to  fixing  the  camera  on  the  stand-head  :  if  Mr.  Pringle  will 
refer  to  his  own  remarks  he  will  see  that  they  cannot  well  be 
understood  to  mean  anything  but  an  absolutely  rigid  attachment, 
such  as  would  prevent  rotation,  and  which  would,  of  course,  be 
inadmissible.  I  see  that  there  is  a  real  want  for  something  of  the 
kind,  and  can  suggest  two  methods  1.  The  thumb-screw  perma¬ 
nently  attached  to  the  camera,  so  that  it  can  be  loosened  but  not 
withdrawn;  and  a  stand-head  with  a  button-hole-shaped  slot  in  it. — 
2.  Plates  on  the  bottom  of  the  camera  (or  a  sunk  button-bole  plate) 
in  which,  a  disc  of  metal  attached  to  a  shank  (square  and  passing 
through  a  square  aperture  in  the  stand-head)  should  engage.  A 
wing-nut  or  its  equivalent  under  the  stand-head  would  tighten  or 
loosen  it  instantly.  These  fastenings  are  not  applicable  to  many 
cameras — my  own,  for  instance. 

As  to  high-class  instantaneous  work  :  I  still  adhere  to  my 
opinion  that  I  should  prefer  to  dispense  entirely  with  the  swing- 
back  ;  and,  by  employing  such  a  shutter  as  Edwards’s,  be  able  to 
stop  down  my  lens  so  as  not  to  need  the  swing  for  helping  out  the 
focus  of  foreground,  I  may  as  well  add  that,  so  far  as  I  know, 
Edwards’s  shutter  is  not  a  commercial  article,  although  it  is  free  to 
anyone  to  make  or  employ  it. 

This  brings  me  to  the  question  of  rapid  rectilinear  lenses,  which 
Mr.  E.  IT.  Farmer  thinks  I  prefer.  I  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  for, 
per  se,  I  infinitely  prefer  the  portable  symmetrical.  When  we 
consider  that  with  thirty  times  plates  an  ^  stop  is  as  rapid  as  one 
of  about  with  wet  collodion,  it  is  evident  that  a  very  wide  range 
of  rapid  work  is  within  the  reach  of  a  portable  symmetrical.  Still  the 
extra  aperture  of  the  rapid  rectilinear  is  an  advantage  sometimes, 
more  especially  for  portraiture,  while  the  form  of  the  mount  makes  it 
particularly  suitable  for  adapting  extra  lenses.  It  is  in  this  direc¬ 
tion — lessening  the  number  of  complete  mounts  and  stops  and 
paraphernalia — that  the  next  real  progress  in  tourists’  outfits  will  be 
made.  This  is  likely  to  be  very  soon  accomplished— one  mount 
with  adjustable  lenses  for  any  focus ;  and  then  we  shall  begin  to  know 
what  kind  of  camera  we  want,  and  possibly,  like  Mr.  Pringle,  change 
our  opinions  entirely.  George  Smith. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  SILVER  PRINTS. 

Some  time  ago  we  had  at  the  societies  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
the  permanence  of  silver  prints,  much  being  said — not,  I  imagine, 
for  the  first  time— about  the  effect  of  a  trace  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda  left  in  the  print  after  it  was  finished,  and  very  contrary  opinions 
being  given  as  to  what  this  effect  really  was.  There  were  even 
found  some  enunciating  the  theory— till  lately  held  to  be  heretical— 
that  a  considerable  quantity  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  left  in  a  silver 
print  did  not  endanger  its  permanency  at  all.  Others,  again,  denied 
this  somewhat  warmly. 

Some  five  or  six  years  ago,  having  amongst  a  batch  of  prints 
several  which  were  spoiled  through  double  printing,  &c.,  a  series  of 
experiments  were  tried  with  them.  Some  were  toned  without  being 
fixed,  others  were  fixed  without  being  toned,  and  soforth*  The 
prints  were  afterwards  stowed  away  and  completely  forgotten,  but 
came  unexpectedly  to  light  the  other  day.  On  the  back  of  each  was 
marked  the  treatment  which  it  had  received,  and  I  think  it  possible 
that  if  I  give  here  the  notes  from  the  backs  of  the  prints,  and  then 
describe  the  appearance  of  each  print,  readers  of  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  might  be  able  to  deduce  conclusions 
more  or  less  useful. 

I  should  state  that  the  prints  have  remained  in  an  exceedingly 
■dry  place —in  a  writing-desk,  in  fact — and  have  been  in  the  dark 


during  the  years  that  they  have  lain  there,  this  latter  fact  making 
the  experiments  of  less  value  than  they  otherwise  misfit  be. 

The  prints  were  on  Durand’s  ready-sensitised  paper,  and  those  that 
were  toned  were  treated  with  the  common  acetate  of  soda  gold 
toning  bath.  The  strength  of  the  fixing  bath  1  cannot  remember, 
but  1  know  that  I  was  in  these  days  in  the  habit  of  using  one 
which  would  be  considered  strong  for  prints.  Probably  it  con¬ 
tained  four  or  five  ounces  of  bvpo.  to  the  pint  of  water. 

Nos.  1  and  2  are  marked  “  washed  ” — that  is  to  say,  they 
received  the  washing  which  is  given  before  toning  to  remove  the 
soluble  nitrate,  but  received  no  further  treatment.  In  one  t lie 
image  has  faded  almost  entirely  away,  and  in  the  other  it  has 
turned  a  light-brown  colour.  The  first  is  of  a  yellow  colour 
throughout,  but  in  neither  is  there  the  darkening  all  over  which  I 
should  have  expected  to  be  seen. 

No.  3  is  marked  “  washed  and  toned,”  this  indicating  that  the 
toning  solution  was  not  washed  out  of  the  print,  and  that  there 
was  no  fixing.  The  image  on  this  print  has  almost  entirely  disap¬ 
peared,  and  the  whole  surface  and  also  the  back  of  the  print  have 
turned  dark  brown. 

Nos.  5  and  6  are  marked  “washed,  toned,  and  washed.”  Here 
everything  has  been  done  except  the  fixing  and  final  washing. 
The  two  prints,  which  were  similarly  treated,  exhibit  in  this  case  a 
marked  contrast.  In  one  the  whites  have  retained  almost  their 
original  purity,  except  for  some  patches  of  brown,  and  the  image 
is  still  fairly  vigorous.  In  the  other  there  is  little  of  the  image 
left,  the  whole  surface  having  turned  nearly  black,  and  showing  a 
metallic  lustre. 

No.  8  is  marked  “washed,  toned,  and  dipped  in  hypo.”  It  still 
tastes  strongly  of  the  fixing  salt.  The  image  has  disappeared 
almost  entirely,  the  whole  print  being  of  a  somewhat  deep-brown 
colour,  with  a  metallic  lustre.  The  appearance  of  this  print  indi¬ 
cates  that,  at  anyrate  if  there  be  sufficient  hypo,  left  in  the  paper, 
the  action  of  damp  is  not,  in  some  state,  necessary  to  cause  fading. 

No.  9  is  marked  “  washed,  toned,  washed,  and  dipped  in  hypo,’ 
from  which  I  imagine  that  the  last  (No.  8)  received  no  washing 
between  the  toning  and  fixing.  There  is  not  much  difference 
between  the  two,  however,  although  there  certainly  is  somewhat 
more  of  an  image  to  be  seen  in  No.  9  than  in  No.  8. 

No.  10  is  marked  “  washed,  toned,  washed,  dipped  for  ten  seconds 
in  hypo.,  and  washed.”  This?  print  lias,  therefore,  received  normal 
treatment  in  all  points  except  in  that  of  fixing,  the  duration  of  wbicl 
process  has  been  only  ten  seconds  instead  of,  as  usual,  ten  or  mort 
minutes.  There  is  no  sign  of  deterioration  whatever  in  this  print. 
It  is  as  bright  as  when  it  was  put  away  with  the  others.  It  is, 
of  course,  impossible  for  me  to  say  that  it  would  not  have  darkened 
by  exposure  to  light  for  a  length  of  time  ;  but,  so  far  as  the  experi¬ 
ment  goes,  it  seems  to  indicate  that  the  length  of  time  during  which 
we  ordinarily  fix  priuts  is  quite  an  unnecessarily-long  one.  It  i- 
impossible,  as  in  the  case  of  a  plate,  to  see  when  the  fixing  is 
complete;  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  with  so  thin  a  film  ol 
chloride  as  there  is  in  albumenised  paper  the  fixing  must  be  very 
quick. 

I  have  read  in  some  instructions  that  it  is  necessary  to  fix  prints 
“till  it  became  evident  that  the  silver  chloride  is  dissolved  out  of 
them.”  The  author  of  the  instructions  omitted,  however,  to  state 
how  the  thing  was  to  become  “  evident.” 

Another  set  of  experiments  made  by  me  a  little  more  than  two 
years  ago  in  connection  with  silver  printing  may  be  worth  saying  a 
word  or  two  about,  although  there  has  elapsed,  as  yet,  scarcely  time 
enough  to  allow  judgment  to  be  made  as  to  the  results.  They 
concerned  the  question  of  thorough  or  slight  washing  before  toning. 
The  matter  is  one  in  which  instructions  varying  enormously  are 
given.  Some  say  not  to  wash  at  all,  but  (with  certain  toning 
baths)  to  place  the  prints  direct  in  the  solution;  and  others  instruct 
us  to  wash  only  a  little,  so  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  free 
silver  may  remain  in  the  paper  during  toning.  There  are  many  who 
go  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  say  “the  longer  the  washing  the 
better;”  or  even  that  the  free  silver  should  be  precipitated  with  a 
soluble  chloride— usually  common  salt. 

There  is  a  great  temptation  to  follow  out  the  course  indicated 
—to  wash  but  slightly— because,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  the 
saving  of  the  trouble  of  long  washing;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
there  is  the  undoubted  fact  that  toning  takes  place  much  more 
quickly  when  there  is  some  free  silver  nitrate  in  the  paper. 

I  must  say,  however,  that  I  think  the  economy  of  time  secured  is 
false  economy.  I  used  until  two  years  ago  to  wash  but  slightly,  and 
certainly  I  found  that  the  toning  process  was  very  rapid  ;  but  I 
found  that  the  tone  so  got  was  greatly  lost  in  the  fixing  bath.  On 
trying  very  thorough  washing  I  found  that  the  tone  was  secured 
with  more  difficulty,  but  that  when  once  it  was  got  there  was  none 
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of  the  distracting  change  of  colour  in  the  fixing  bath,  and  that  the 
print  came  out  of  this  looking  as  bright  as  when  it  went  in. 

Litely  I  have  curtailed  the  washing,  and  have  used  common  salt 
to  get  rid  of  the  last  traces  of  silver  nitrate.  I  find  that,  with 
ready-sensitised  paper  at  least,  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  salt  very 
sparingly,  or  toning  will  not  go  on  at  all.  If  the  water  be  distinctly 
salt  to  the  taste  it  is  too  salt.  It  should  be  just  a  little  “  brackish.” 
I  certainly  must  admit  that  this  practice  of  tasting  is  not  a 
very  scientific  method  of  making  up  solutions;  still  it  seems  to 
answer  its  purpose. 

It  was  not  about  the  question  of  salt  or  no  salt  that  I  was  going 
to  write,  however,  but  as  to  whether  there  is  a  difference  in  perma¬ 
nence  between  prints  toned  with  the  ordinary  baths  in  the  presence 
of  free  nitrate  of  silver  and  those  toned  in  the  complete,  or  almost 
complete,  absence  of  it. 

About  two  years  ago  I  toned  a  set  of  prints  from  the  same 
negative,  washing  some  thoroughly  before  toning  and  others  but 
partially.  I  tried  to  get  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  colour 
in  each  case,  and,  mounting  pairs  of  these  prints  side  by  side — one 
thoroughly  washed  batch  and  one  partly  washed — I  laid  them 
on  one  side.  These  prints  have  not  been  preserved  from  light  and 
damp,  as  those  in  the  experiments  first  described  were,  but  have 
lain  sometimes  in  a  drawer,  and  sometimes  exposed  to  light,  damp, 
and  air.  As  I  said,  scarcely  time  enough  has  elapsed  for  the 
j  experiment  to  be  considered  a  complete  one,  yet  I  think  I  can 
detect  distinct  traces  of  fading  in  some  of  the  prints  which  were  but 
little  washed  before  toning,  whilst  I  can  certainly  discover  none  in 
the  others.  W.  K.  Burton. 

- 4 — - . - 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  DEVELOPERS 

A  fortnight  ago  were  to  be  seen  in  tbe  pages  of  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  two  articles- — one  a  leader  and  tbe 
other  from  a  contributor — referring  to  the  development  of  gelatine 
•  plates,  and  in  each  of  which  much  food  for  thought  was  contained. 
The  editorial  article  pointed  out  the  tendency  in  modern  develop¬ 
ment  towards  the  use  of  a  diminished  proportion  of  ammonia 
and  an  increased  proportion  of  bromide,  while  Mr.  Mayes  with 
great  cogency  showed  the  absurd  methods  adopted  by  the  makers 
of  plates  in  presenting  their  formulae  to  their  customers.  As  this 
latter  subject  is  one  I  have  felt  and  written  strongly  upon,  I  may 
at  the  present  moment  refer  again  to  it  with  advantage.  The 
table  given  by  this  gentleman,  though  it  may  have  been  compiled 
for  his  own  help,  is,  during  the  continuance  of  the  present  absurd 
fashion  adopted  by  the  makers,  likely  to  prove  useful  to  any  photo¬ 
grapher  if  he  be  not  entirely  wedded  to  a  single  make  of  plate. 

The  manufacturers  would  appear  to  think  that  all  they  are  called 
upon  to  do  is  to  provide  a  formula  which  will  suffice  to  enable  any¬ 
one  to  use  their  plates  with,  utterly  regardless  of  any  desire 
to  compare  one  formula  with  another — a  proceeding  which  they, 
whether  purposely  or  not  I  am  unable  to  say,  do  their  “level 
best”  to  prevent.  If  I  purchase  a  number  of  plates  why  am  I  to  be 
compelled  either  to  mix  up  certain  definite  quantities  of  materials 
which  may  not  harmonise  with  either  the  capacities  of  my  store 
bottles  or  the  capabilities  of  my  shelves,  or  to  waste  time  in  alter¬ 
ing  the  formula  till  I  can  readily  not  only  mix  my  own  pet 
quantities,  but  at  the  same  time  note  how  they  compare  with  the 
proportions  recommended  by  other  makers  or  that  my  experience 
has  shown  to  he  useful  1 

The  strength  of  developer  should  not,  in  ray  opinion,  be  confused 
with  the  relative  proportions  of  the  ingredients  ;  hence  I  would 
suggest  that  Mr.  Mayes’  paper  be  reconstructed  so  that  the  strength 
of  pyro.  per  ounce  be  given  in  one  column,  and  that  the  other 
proportions  be  reduced  to  a  scale  of  one  grain  of  pyro.  The 
figures  in  the  pyro.  column  he  gives  might  all  read  as  one  grain, 
and  the  other  proportions  be  altered  in  accordance.  The  strength 
i  of  pyro.  per  ounce  is  the  least  important  point.  The  proportions 
J  that  govern  the  character  of  the  picture  are — first,  those  of  the 
ammonia  to  pyro.  ;  and,  next,  of  bromide  to  ammonia.  The  table 
then  would,  at  a  glance,  show  the  amount  of  ammonia  l’ecom- 
mended  by  each  maker  for  every  grain  of  pyro.  The  fact  would 
j  be  gleaned  directly  by  running  the  eye  down  the  column  instead 
of,  as  now,  requiring  a  separate  calculation  for  each  line. 

If  this  were  done  I  should  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  the 
Editors  that  the  table  be  transferred,  with  Mr.  Mayes’  permission, 
to  the  pages  of  their  valuable  Almanac,  there  to  remain  till  the 
makers  adopted  a  less  absurd  plan  than  they  now  do. 

An  instance  giving  point  to  the  remarks  I  am  making  has 
occurred  recently  in  my  own  experience.  Within  a  comparatively 
short  space  of  time  I  have  had  at  my  studio  the  representatives  of 


three  well-known  plate-makers,  and  not  one  of  the  three  could  tell 
me,  offhand,  either  the  strength  per  ounce  of  pyro.  or  the  amount  of 
ammonia  to  pyro.  his  particular  plates  required.  One  had  a  bottle  of 
developer  with  him,  another  had. left  his  formula  in  his  bag,  and  the 
third  “really  could  not  tell ;  but  if  I  would  pass  him  a  bottle  of 
pyro.  he  would  show  me  how  much  he  used.”  This  sort  of  thing  is 
positively  ludicrous,  and  as  far  removed  from  scientific  method  as 
the  poles  from  the  equator. 

Referring  now  to  the  question  taken  up  by  the  Editors,  the  pro¬ 
portion  recommended  by  the  manufacturers— to  observe  which  the 
table,  as  it  now  is,  will  be  found  most  useful — it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  varying  amounts  of  ammonia  to  pyro.  there  shown  is  most 
remarkable.  The  highest  quantity  given  is  12  to  1,  and  the  lowest 
about  £  to  1 — one  thus  needing  thirty  times  more  ammonia  than  the 
other  for  every  grain  of  pyro.  Then,  again,  tbe  proportion  of 
bromide  to  ammonia  varies  so  much  as  from  12  to  1  in  one  case,  to 
about  equal  parts  in  another.  In  the  early  days  of  gelatine  one 
finds  Mr.  Bennett  speaking  of  ten  minims  of  ammonia  to  a  grain 
of  pyro.,  and  no  bromide  whatever.  No  maker  of  the  present  day, 
however,  makes  any  such  recommendation,  and  the  constant 
tendency  is,  as  pointed  out,  to  indicate  a  decreasing  amount  of 
ammonia  and  an  increasing  amount  of  bromide. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  experienced  photographer  knows  that  it 
is  impossible  to  use  much  ammonia  with  some  makes  of  plates,  any 
excess  above  half  a  minim  to  a  grain  of  pyro.  certainly  resulting  in 
fog.  It  is  usually  my  aim,  first,  to  get  the  highest  class  of  results 
from  a  film  that  it  is  capable  of  giving;  and  then,  secondly,  to  get 
the  briefest  exposures.  To  obtain  this  class  of  result  my  own  expe¬ 
rience  leads  me  to  say  very  decidedly  that  nearly  every  maker 
(anxious,  I  suppose,  to  have  his  plates  looked  upon  as  the  most 
sensitive  obtainable)  gives  a  proportion  far  too  high  of  ammonia 
and  too  low  of  bromide.  I  have  lately  with  considerable  advan¬ 
tage  altered  the  makers’  formula;  in  tin's  direction,  and  produced 
better  results  than  I  had  ever  hitherto  been  able  to  average  with 
the  same  plate  when  adopting  the  makers’  formulae.  I  have 
noticed,  too,  that  the  more  thickly-coated  plates  will  not,  as  a  rule, 
stand  without  fogging  anything  like  the  quantity  permissible  with 
a  more  lightly-clothed  sheet  of  glass. 

Gelatine  photography  has  long  passed  out  of  the  realms  of  wonder¬ 
land,  and  the  best  possible  results  of  which  a  plate  is  capable  must 
always  be  the  aim  of  the  artist  who  uses  them.  To  obtain  this,  the 
alterations  I  have  indicated  have  in  mv  hands  been  successful  to 
enable  the  experimentalist  readily  to  know  what  he  is  doing  in 
this  respect,  and  to  ascertain  how  his  formula  compares  with  others 
he  will  find  Mr.  Mayes’  paper  of  considerable  benefit. 

G.  Watmough  Webster,  F.C.S. 


ENLARGEMENT  FOR  AMATEURS. 

The  question  of  the  best  size  of  camera  to  employ  is  one  that  gives 
the  tourist  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  Very  few  who  are  more  than 
beginners  are  satisfied  with  quarter-plate  pictures  except  lantern 
slides  are  required  ;  and  when  even  a  good  half-plate  photograph  is 
exhibited  beside  a  10  x  8  or  12  x  10  it  seems  more  diminutive 
than  the  exhibitor  anticipated. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  when  half-plate  size  is  exceeded  the 
difficulties  of  amateur  photography  increase  rapidly.  Weight,  bulk, 
and  cost  all  become  prominent  features  in  tbe  pursuit.  Two  dozen 
half-plates  weigh  about  seven  pounds,  one  dozen  whole-plates  and 
about  half-a-dozen  12  x  10;  and  while  the  former  costs  about  eight 
shillings,  the  latter  costs  about  nine  shillings.  All  this  means 
greater  fatigue  in  working  and  more  annoyance  over  failures,  with 
fewer  opportunities  of  securing  good  pictures.  I  have  been  for 
some  time  experimenting  at  enlarging,  and  after  some  trials  I  have 
fixed  on  10  x  8  as  the  size  to  be  aimed  at,  and  have  succeeded 
better  than  I  anticipated. 

Ten  by  eight  makes  a  good  picture,  and  the  degree  of  enlarge¬ 
ment  from  half-plate  is  so  moderate  that  definition  is  not  interfered 
with  to  any  appreciable  extent.  This  is,  of  course,  almost  equally 
true  of  12  x  10,  but  the  former  is  a  more  convenient  size  for 
several  reasons.  Amongst  others,  it  permits  of  four  prints  being 
cut  out  of  a  sheet  of  sensitised  paper,  with  power  to  avoid  the 
margins,  which  are  often  defective. 

The  mode  I  have  adopted  has  been  as  follows: — I  first  of  all 
obtain  a  good  half-plate  transparency  by  contact.  In  my  dark  room 
I  have  a  fixed  spot  at  a  definite  distance  from  the  gas  burner,  and  I 
find  that  with  an  avei'age  negative  three  and  a-half  feet  from  a 
No.  3  gas  burner  (with  a  slit)  four  seconds  is  about  the  correct 
exposure.  I  develope  fully,  so  as  to  get  all  detail,  and  it  is  surprising 
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how  much  better  the  transparency  sometimes  appears  than  the 
original  negative.  The  transparency  obtained,  after  fixing  and,  if 
necessary,  having  received  merely  a  provisional  rinse,  and  drying 
.  between  sheets  of  fine  blotting-paper,  it  may  be  used  moist  to  obtain 
the  10  x  8  negative,  if  time  be  precious. 

In  my  dark-room  shutter  I  have  an  aperture  cut  rather  larger 
than  half-plate  size.  In  front  of  this  a  board  five  feet  long  projects 
into  the  room  as  a  platform  on  which  to  operate.  A  frame  tits  into 
the  camera,  in  which  I  place  first  the  negative,  film  side  inwards 
towards  the  lens  (a  S'teinheil  half-plate  size),  and  a  piece  of  finely- 
ground  glass,  with  the  ground  side  outward  towards  the  shutter. 
The  camera  is  then  placed  on  the  platform  close  up  to  the  opening, 
with  the  lens  pointing  into  the  room,  and  a  black  cloth  placed 
round  it  and  attached  to  the  window  prevents  the  ingress  of  any 
light  into  the  room  except  through  the  camera* 

&A  perfectly-upright  easel  slides  freely  on  the  platform,  and  stands 
square  to  the  camera.  On  this  a  piece  of  suitable  white  paper, 
smooth  and  moderately  thick,  10  x  8  in  size,  is  fastened  with  six 
drawing-pins.  The  picture  thrown  from  the  transparency  through 
the  lens  is  carefully  focussed  on  the  white  paper,  the  first  thing 
being  to  move  the  lens  to  or  from  the  paper  until  the  picture  fully 
covers  the  latter,  and  then,  having  arranged  the  size,  to  focus  by 
sliding  the  easel.  I  find  that  the  whole  apparatus  is  included 
within  a  space  of  three  feet.  No  elaborate  calculations  are  needed, 
as  a  few  minutes’  trial  will  show  the  relative  positions  of  negative, 
lens,  and  paper.  The  nearer  the  lens  is  to  the  negative  the  larger 
the  picture  on  the  easel,  and  the  further  the  latter  must  be  away 
from  the  negative,  and  vice  versd . 

If  the  frame  in  which  the  negative  is  placed  be  so  arranged  that 
the  film  side  presses  firmly  against  the  rebate  in  same,  one  focussing 
will  do  for  all  the  transparencies  to  be  used  so  long  as  the  whole 
transparency  is  to  be  enlarged  to  any  given  size.  This  is  no  slight 
advantage,  as  an  especially  clear  transparency  may  be  chosen  for  a 
preliminary  attempt,  and  all  the  others  will  then  be  placed  in  the 
same  position  without  any  need  for  focussing. 

The  next  matter  is  the  sensitive  surface,  and  here  comes  in  the 
chief  novelty  in  the  proceedings,  if  novelty  there  be.  I  use 
gelatino-bromide  paper.  I  have  been  for  a  long  time  thinking  that, 
if  the  old  paper  negatives  waxed  —  in  which  the  negative  was 
actually  in  the  body  of  the  paper — acted  so  well,  modern  gelatino- 
bromide  paper,  in  which  the  picture  is  formed  on  the  surface  in  a 
separate  film  of  gelatine,  ought  to  do  very  much  better. 

A  sheet  of  gelatino-bromide  paper  will,  like  the  sensitised  paper, 
cut  up  into  four  pieces  about  8f  inches  by  11,  and  a  piece  of  this 
size  is  fastened  to  the  easel  in  the  place  where  the  paper  used  for 
focussing  had  been  fastened,  and  iu  the  same  manner,  the  paper 
being  removed  and  the  lens  having  been  capped  previously.  I 
always  use  a  small  stop,  so  as  to  secure  better  definition.  When 
the  paper  is  fixed  by  the  aid  of  the  usual  red  light  the  cap  is 
removed  and  the  exposure  given.  This  is  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  proceedings.  Last  week  at  4.45  in  the  afternoon,  with  the 
Steinheil  above  mentioned  and  stop  /¥,  I  gave  three  minutes  and 
ten  seconds  with  perfect  results,  while  earlier  in  the  day  under  two 
minutes  would  have  been  ample.  In  this  case  the  sun  was  shining 
full  on  the  ground  glass— a  condition  which  greatly  simplifies 
matters,  as  it  makes  an  astonishing  difference  in  the  ease  of 
focussing. 

I  develope  with  soda  developer — carbonate  of  soda,  one  ounce ; 
water,  ten  ounces ;  bromide,  eight  grains  ;  pyro,  one  grain,  as 
recommended  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Genlain  last  month.  I  soak  the  gelatino- 
bromide  paper,  after  exposure,  in  clean  water  until  it  lies  perfectly 
flat ;  and  if  I  fear  over-exposure  I  simply  add  water  to  the  developer 
so  as  to  weaken  its  action.  The  negative  ought  to  come  out  slowly, 
and  development  be  pushed  until  the  shadows  begin  to  discolour. 
It  is  now  rinsed  in  water  and  soaked  in  alum  solution  to  prevent 
blistering,  then  washed  and  fixed  in  hypo.  It  is  now  well  washed, 
and  allowed  to  dry.  When  it  is  'perfectly  dry  it  must  be  waxed. 
The  best  material  is  solid  paraffine,  which  is  melted  and  the  negative 
drawn  through  it  slowly,  so  that  it  may  be  thoroughly  permeated. 
This  paraffine  solidifies  instantly,  and  the  negative  is  placed  between 
two  sheets  of  blotting-paper  and  carefully  ironed  with  a  hot 
smoothing  iron  to  remove  any  excess  of  wax.  When  this  process  is 
completed  there  remains  a  horny,  semi-transparent  negative,  which 
prints  with  extraordinary  facility.  I  may  mention  that  paraffine 
may  be  had  at  any  grocer’s  in  the  shape  of  paraffine  candles,  a 
couple  of  which  will  wax  a  great  many  negatives. 

If  the  original  negative  be  sharp  and  properly  exposed  and 
developed,  the  transparency  made  without  moving  the  frame  while 
exposure  is  going  on,  and  the  final  focussing  done  with  care, 
the  resulting  negative  or  print  will,  as  I  have  proved,  not  only 


be  apparently  as  sharp  as  if  taken  direct,  but  it  will  be  absolute 
free  from  any  granularity  (owing  to  its  being  on,  not  in,  the  pap{ 
and  there  will  be  many  details  visible  which  were  not  apparent  ’ 
the  original. 

If  any  one  try  this  process  with  the  care  it  deserves  I  , 
satisfied  that  the  result  will  be  very  gratifying.  Every  amat  r 
has  small  negatives  lying  by — sharp,  clear,  aud  suitable;  and,  a>  1 
the  materials  employed  are  already  in  hand,  there  need  he  , 
hesitation  on  the  score  of  preparation.  H.  Norwood  AtkiniT 

P.S. — It  is  quite  possible  that  a  great  many  persons  who  rll 
the  above  will  say  that  the  whole  story  is  as  old  as  photograjf* 
The  only  answer  is — try  it,  remembering  that  not  novelty,  \ 
success,  is  what  the  writer  claims. — H.  N.  A. 

- + - 

SULPHITE  OF  SODA. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  reading  the  leader  on  sulphit  if 
soda,  and  the  remarks  will  go  very  far  to  explain  many  of  e 
apparent  contradictions  that  exist  as  to  the  benefit  to  be  deriff 
from  its  use.  But  although  variations  that  may  exist  iu  diffe  it 
samples  and  the  alteration  the  salt  itself  may  undergo  have  iL 
pointed  out,  there  is,  I  think,  another  important  factor  to  be  fi  n 
into  consideration  before  deciding  as  to  its  universal  adoption 
the  developer,  and  that  is  the  plate  itself. 

I  know  that  one  of  its  ardent  supporters  has  said  that  any  jte 
not  giving  good  results  with  sulphite  is  not  worth  having.  ifr 
may  be  true  from  his  standpoint,  but  there  are  plates  in  ie 
market  that  cannot  be  made  to  give  satisfactory  results  with  j  o. 
and  sulphite,  but  which  will  give  negatives  of  the  highest  quty 
when  developed  with  dry  pyro.  and  ammonium  bromide— in ae 
latter  case  developing  free  from  all  stain  and  fog,  with  ur 
shadows  and  ample  density;  and  in  the  former  giving  flat  in (ea 
and  films  remarkable  for  their  yellow  tinge. 

This  fact  has  been  brought  very  prominently  before  me  recety. 
When  Mr.  H.  B.  Berkeley  first  introduced  the  use  of  sulphite  I  at  ce 
tried  the  formula,  making  up  a  solution  according  to  his  directu, 
and  also  obtaining  a  sample  from  the  Platinotype  Company,  he 
plates  I  used  were  my  own  make  and  capable  of  giving  od 
negatives  either  with  ferrous  oxalate  or  plain  pyro. ;  but  wit!  he 
addition  of  sulphite  they  gave,  after  a  slow  development,  yow 
negatives  of  a  very  inferior  quality.  This,  after  trying  se  r&l 
samples  of  sulphite  in  addition  to  the  one  sent  out  by  the  Pla  io* 
type  Company,  led  me  to  condemn  the  addition  of  sulphite  h  he 
developer. 

But  such  strong  opinions  were  expressed  in  its  favour  by  wien 
in  whom  I  had  every  confidence  that,  two  or  three  months  a ,  I 
was  induced  again  to  try  it,  and,  having  in  the  meantime  alnsi* 
my  formula  for  making  plates,  to  my  surprise  the  results  are  erpr 
thing  that  can  be  desired.  Indeed,  so  good  was  the  quality  tififeli 
plate-maker  of  considerable  standing  who  saw  some  of  the  mite 
(although  he  had  previously  failed  to  obtain  satisfaction  froi  the 
use  of  sulphite)  decided  again  to  try  it,  merely  to  find  that  wii  hfin 
plates  it  was  worse  than  useless,  giving  only  yellow  negatives  t  a 
very  inferior  quality.  This  took  place  not  only  with  the  sol  ion 
he  had  made,  but  also  with  the  solution  with  which  the  pla  .  of 
my  own  make  gave  such  good  results ;  and  yet  his  plates  are  ual 
to  anything  in  the  market  when  developed  with  pyro.  withouMfl 
addition  of  sulphite. 

There  are  plates  in  the  market  of  good  quality  and  plates  ;i<te 
by  amateurs  in  accordance  with  recognised  formulae,  both  of  iph 
will  give  good  results  without  sulphite  and  which  are  up* 
ruined  by  its  use.  Why  this  is  so  I  cannot  tell,  my  knowle<  ■  of 
photographic  chemistry  not  being  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  jive 
the  difficulty.  But  the  question  is  one  worthy  of  the  .attenti  of 
those  who  are  able  to  investigate  it,  and,  along  with  the.cti 
mentioned  in  the  Journal,  we  will  thus  be  enabled  to  underkad 
more  thoroughly  the  action  produced  by  the  introduction  o:jul* 
phite  of  soda  into  the  developer.  T.  W,|.  : 


BOTTLES  versus  GAS  BAGS* 
Oxygen-Making  Apparatus  :  its  Cost  and  Dangers.  ' 

The  requirements  for  making  oxygen  gas  include  the  oxygen  mi  iWi 
the  retort  in  which  the  gas  is  generated,  the  source  of  heat,  the  ‘sh* 
bottle,  and  the  delivery  tubes. 

Oxygen  Mixture.  —  This  is  usually  compounded  of  commercial  cb;aW 
of  potash  aud  oxide  of  manganese.  The  oxygen  is  derived  froltbe 
*  Continued  from  page  $86. 
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>rate  of  potash— the  manganese  acting  mechanically,  not  chemically; 
sand  may  be  used  in  place  thereof,  and  both,  after  washing  away 
refuse  potash  salt,  may  be  used  over  and  over  again.  Practically, 
pound  of  chlorate  of  potash  vields  four  cubic  feet  of  oxygen,  though 
mical  text-books  would  lead  the  manipulator  to  expect  a  yield  of 
cubic  feet  from  that  quantity.  Manganese,  sand,  &c.,  is  mixed 
h  the  chlorate  of  potash  with  the  view  of  subduing  the  violent  rush 
jxygen  which  would  occur  on  applying  heat  were  the  potash  salt 
,  ffoyed  per  se.  Consequently  the  proportion  is  not  a  matter  of  exac- 
]  ide;  but  one  part  of  manganese  to  three  of  potash  affords  “  a  happy 
i  :ture,”  whereby  the  gas  comes  over  neither  too  fast  nor  too  slow, 
f  ae  ten  years  ago  chlorate  of  potash  could  not  be  got  under  Is.  6d. 
i  pound ;  now  it  is  obtainable  at  one-third  of  that  rate  in  wholesale 
(  ntities.  The  cost  of  obtaining  six  cubic  feet  of  oxygen  is,  therefore, 

;  or  ready  mixed  Is.  6d.,  at  the  retail  shop3. 

'he  dangers  connected  with  oxygen  mixture  are  through  accidental 
c  taminaticn,  producing  explosive  combinations  on  the  application  of 
j  ne,  or  using  it  in  such  a  form  as  to  lead  to  the  blocking  of  the 
i  [very  tubes.  As  regards  the  first  cause  of  accidents:  it  is  within  my 
lowledge  that  death  has  resulted  through  the  ores  of  other  metals 
^  ting  mixed  with  the  manganese  in  transit,  and  by  soot  and  coal 
fog  into  the  mixture  during  the  process  of  drying  on  a  kitchen  hob. 
]lone  instance  the  worn-out  end  of  a  piece  of  vulcanised  rubber  tube 
j  into  the  hot  mixture  whilst  being  introduced  into  the  retort, 
j  ducing  a  slight  explosion,  which  would  have  proved  a  big  one  had 
1  retort  head  been  screwed  on  and  flame  applied.  Such  accidents 
i  icate  the  necessity  for  a  careful  inspection  of  the  layer  of  mixture 
i  ilst  spread  out  in  the  drying  tray,  and  during  the  usual  shaking  and 
1  ning  over  of  the  materials.  In  some  old  books  we  were  directed  to 
j  md  the  chlorate  and  use  the  manganese  in  fine  powder.  I  soon 
j  ad  such  instructions  led  to  unpleasant  results.  The  powdered 
mganese  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  melted  potash,  and  when  the 
^  comes  over  it  carries  the  powder  forward  into  the  delivery  tubes 
j  l  blocks  them ;  then,  if  there  be  no  valve,  something  must  give  way— 
j  bably  with  explosive  force.  If  there  be  a  valve  of  any  practical 
me  it  will  give  way,  and  then  a  miniature  volcano  sets  in  and 
£  tinues  till  all  the  fine  black  powder  is  blown  off  the  surface  of  the 
j  -yielding  potash,  even  after  the  source  of  heat  has  been  removed  or 
tj  inguished,  and  the  laboratory  becomes  a  sight  gratifying  to  those 
>  o believe  that  “cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness.”  As  blockage  of  the 
i  ivery  tubes  is  a  source  of  real  danger,  always  select  manganese  in 
i  ,rse  grains,  and  only  roughly  break  down  the  crystals  of  the  chlorate 
i  potash. 

V hen  you  order  chlorate  of  potash  “see  that  you  get  it,”  as  the 
ifertisement  says;  for  I  have  heard  of  cases  where  other  white 
<  stalline  salts  have  been,  through  gross  carelessness,  delivered  to  the 
]  'chaser,  which,  if  not  detected,  would  have  led  to  disastrous  results. 
The  Oxygen  Retort. — Taking  the  practical  experiments  of  several 
i  ive  lantern  workers  on  the  question  of  cost  of  “  wear  and  tear”  as 
;ween  copper  and  iron  for  retorts,  all  are  in  favour  of  iron.  Sheet 
a  is  best,  for  the  reason  that,  should  an  explosion  take  place  through 
1  ickage,  suck-back  of  water  from  the  wash-bottle  owing  to  the  oxygen 
ng  given  off  and  a  vacuum,  formed,  introduction  of  organic  br  other 
t-of -place  matter  into  the  mixture, tvrought  iron  will  only  “  rip;" 
Ipereos  if  it  be  thick  cast  iron  (veritable  bomb-shells  have  been  intro- 
ced  for  sale  as  “Safety  retorts”);  if  will  fracture  and  “ fiyfv  A 
e  is  the  best  form  for  the  body  of  the  retort,  with  a 


ei*: 


lamp  may  be  withdrawn  should  the  gas  come  over  too  fieflC  » 
little  circular  grate  for  charcoal  or  wood  can  be  placed  within  rid 
furnace,  in  which  case  the  furnace  and  retort  must  be  lifted  off  should 


FIG.  1, 


FIG.  2- 


aical 

a-metal  cap  and  head  fitting  by  a  coarse  screw,  which  carries  a 
'  ori  delivery  tube  of  large  bore,  and  a  safety-valve.  1  believed  in 
a  closed  tubular  cap  of  vulcanised  rubber  as  one  of  the  cheapest 
d  simplest  of  safety  valves,  till  the  accident  occurred  to  which 
erence  has  already  ,  been  made.  The  spring  valve  was  subject  to 
iifing  clogged  with  spurts  from  the  melted  mixture.  The  best  and 
aplest  proved  to  be  a  foot  of  brass  tube  of  large  bore,  closed  by  a 
it,  sound  cork  wrapped  in  tinfoil,  which  was  blown  out  in  the  event 
the  delivery  tube  becoming  accidentally  blocked,  and  also  acted  as 
-  i  tell-tale  alarum,”  The  cost  of  such  a  retort  would  be  about  sixteen 
Slings;  but,  as  the  conical  bottoms  can  be  replaced  when  worn  out, 
the  long  run  they  are  not  as  expensive  as  the  first  cost  indicates. 

The 'Source  of  Heat. — Jit  early  days — before  “the  fifties”-?- the  source 
heat  for  oxygen  making  was  the  clumsy,  clay-lined  coke  and  charcoal 
rhace.  Then  house  gas  came  into  use  in  the  laboratory.  After  this 
Lionel  Beale  pumped  air  from  double  bellows  into  a  gas  jet.  He  after- 
irds  introduced  the  long  tube,  burning  a  mixture  of  g»s  and  air  on 
mrface  of  pumice  for  analyses  crucibles  enclosed  in  a  jacket  ;*  and  as 
outcrop  came  the  neat,  adjustable  Bunsen  burner.  The  best  arrange- 
mt  for  heating  the  retort,  R,  is  a  gas  ring,  F,  arranged  to  give  a  blue 
me,  both  being  enclosed  in  a  sheet-iron  jacket  furnace,  as  shown 
fig.  1.  By  this  means  we  have  entire  control  over  the  flow  of 
e  oxygen  gas.  If  it  come  over  with  a  rush,  by  a  turn  of  the  tap  the 
sh  is  checked;  if  too  slow,  a  fuller  flame  stimulates  the  delivery.  The 
nical  portion  of  the  jacket  keeps  the  upper  surface  of  the  mixture 
sited  as  well  as  that  next  to  the  flame,  and  so  prevents  jerky 
bumpings.”  When  house  gas  is  not  obtainable  a  large  spirit  lamp 
a>y  be  employed,  the  wick  being,  adjusted  by  x'ack  and  pinion  ;  or  the 

*  See  Chemical  Manipulation,  by  C.  Greville  Williams,  F.R.S.,  C.S.,  &e.  1856.  Van 
)orrtv 


the  gas  come  with  a  rush.  The  cost  of  such  a  “jacket-furnace” 
would  be  about  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence. 

The  Wash- Bottle. —The  usual  wash-bottle  consists  of  a  closed  zinc 
can,  with  a  tube  passing  through  the  top  down  to  the  bottom,  and  a 
short  delivery  tube,  as  in  fig.  2,  The  dip-tube  is  connected  by  a 

sh  >rt  piece  of  rubber 
wich  the  delivery  tube 
of  the  retort,  after  the 
bottle  has  been  two- 
thirds  filled  with  water.  - 
The  gas  is  thus  forced 
to  pass  through  the 
water,  and  in-  its  pas¬ 
sage  is  washed  free  from 
crude  contaminations, 
and  then  is-  forced  for¬ 
ward  through  the  short 
delivery  tube  and  a  rub¬ 
ber  tube  connecting  the 
wash -  bottle  with  the 
gas  bag  or  other  re¬ 
ceptacle.  •  Some  lan- 
ternis's  interpose  “a  drying-bottle ”  between  the  wash- bottle  and  the 
gas  bag,  whereby  all  moisture  is  removed  from  the  gas  before  it  passes 
into  the  bag,  and  this  with  advantage  to  the  receptacle  and  the  ga3 
itself. 

By  this  arrangement  of  the  wash-bottle  a  train  is  laid  for  the  danger 
previously  specified,  namely,  the  sucking  back  of  the  water-  from 
the  wash-bottle  into  the  retort  upon  the  red-hot  mass  of  exhausted 
mixture,  when,  being  converted  into  steam,  an  explosion  follows,:  To 
provide  against  any  such  accident  I  divided  the  wash-bottle  into  two 
compartments  (W,  fig.  1),  and  placed  the  tube  by  which  the  gas  is 
forced  through  the  wash-water  in  such  a  manner  that  direct  connection 
between  the  delivery  tubes  from  the  retort  and  the  water  is  inter¬ 
cepted.  This  will  be  understood  by  inspection  of  the  right-hand 
figure  in  fig.  1.  The  cost  of  the  old  form  is  about  5a.  6d.  My 
improvement  was  sold  for  7s.  6d. 

The  Delivery  Tubes  should  be  of  red  or  black  rubber,  as  these 
materials,  though  dearer,  are  free  from  the  very  unpleasant  sulphurous 
emanations  which  ordinary  vulcanised  rubber  imparts  to  the  hauds.  As 
long  connecting  tubes  are  not  desirable  a  yard  of  red  rubber  is  suffioient 
for  connecting  the  retort  to  the  wash-bottles ;  and  these,  with  the  gas 
bag  and  a  yard  of  red  rubber  tubing,  would  cost  about  2s.  6d. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  “tot  up”  the  cost  of  oxygen  generating 
materials  and  apparatus.  Every  six  cubic  feet  of  oxygen  gas  will  cost 
for — 


d. 

6 


Chlorate  of  potash  and  manganese  . . .  0 

Plus  a  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  generating 
“plant,”  as  follows  : — Retort,  jacket  furnace, 
wash-bottle,  red  rubber  tubing,  with  Case  for  ", 

apparatus . . . . .  . ............ .  2  5  f) 

It  is  always  well  to  have  a  duplicate  retort  bottom  (to  fit  the  “fetort 
head”)  in  store,  especially  if  travelling.  Professor  Pepper  informed  me 
that  for  his  provincial  lectures  he  found  my  oxygen-generating  outfit  a 
great  comfort,  as  he  was  never  in  fear  of  being  placed  hors  de  combat, 
all  probable  chances  against  a  breakdown  being  provided  for.  . 

Hydrogen -Making  Apparatus  :  Its  Cost  and  Dangers. 
House  Gas  (carlmrctted  hydrogen  =  C3  II)  is  usually  pure  enough  at 
the’  present  day  in  London  and  in  most  country  towns  to  allow  of  itfl 
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beip^r  rua  from  a  gas  8UPPty  direct  into  a  bag  or  other  receptacle ; 
tftough  in  some  cases  it  may  prove  desirable  to  run  it  through  a  wash- 
bottle  containing  drying  or  purifying  materials.  When  bags  are  used, 
house  gas  is  consumed  volume  for  volume  when  burnt  in  conjunction 
with  oxygen  for  the  production  of  the  lime  light,  whereas  hydrogen 
gas  (H)  is  consumed  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one  of  oxygen. 
Slouse  gas  only  requires  a  bag  of  equal  size  to  that  employed  for  the 
oxygen,  whereas  two  bags  will  be  required  if  hydrogen  be  employed. 
Practically  the  house  gas  or  hydrogen  bag  should  be  larger  than  the 
oxygen  hag,  as  the  inflammable  gas  is  necessary  for  warming  up  the 
lime  cylinders  or  lceepiug  them  warm,  whilst  the  oxygen  is  being 
^economised  when  a  continuous  run  of  pictures  are  not  required  upon 
the  screen.  Thus,  if  the  oxygen  bag  measure  42  x  30  x  24  “in  the 
wedge,”  the  hydrogen  bag  or  bags  should  measure  42  x  30  x  28  inches 
“in  the  wedge.” 

Hydrogen  - Gas  Generating  Apparat  us. — In  a  fixed  laboratory  or 
lecture  theatre  a  generator  made  of  lead,  on  the  “Doebereiner’s 
lamp”  principle,  is  the  most  convenient,  being  always  ready  for  use; 
and,  if  made  to  give  sufficient  water-pressure  from  the  upper  chamber, 
a  gas  bag  may  be  dispensed  with.  For  the  lecturer  travelling,  where 
house  gas  is  questionable  as  to  amount  of  supply  or  quality,  the 
“  Woulffe’s  bottle,” — made  of  sufficient  size  in  sheet  lead,  with  all  seams 
carefully  welded  together  and  gun-metal  fittings  for  inlet  and  delivery 
tube,  with  a  companion  lead  wash-bottle — is  the  safest  and  most  practi¬ 
cal  form  of  generator.  Clean  zinc  cuttings  are  introduced  through  a 
wide  mouth  in  the  centre  of  the  top,  closed  by  a  screw-cap,  fitted  with 
a  lead  washer.  Strong  commercial  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  seven 
parts  of  water,  is  then  introduced  (by  means  of  a  lead  funnel  soldered 
into  the  top,  the  tube  of  which  descends  to  within  half-an-inch  of  the 
bottom  of  the  closely-closed  vessel)  till  this  generator  is  about  two- 
thirds  full,  further  quantities  of  the  acid  being  introduced  whenever 
the  action  subsides  and  the  gas  comes  over  slowly.  After 
passing  from  the  wash-bottle  it  will  prove  to  the  advantage  of  the  hag 
if  the  gas  be  passed'  through  a  drying  vessel.  Glass  bottles  present  the 
advantage  of  allowing  the  manipulator  to  see  what  is  going  on. 
Earthenware  jars  are  much  less  costly  than  lead,  but  the  chances 
of  fracture,  while  en  route,  are  considerable,  and  so  of  the  lecturer 
being  “  tree ’d”  at  some  place  where  duplicates  are  not  obtainable. 

The  cost  of  producing  pure  hydrogen  stands  thus  : — 

£  s.  d. 

Clean  zinc  cuttings,  per  lb . .  0  1  0 

Sulphuric  acid  Is.  per  3  lbs .  0  1  0 

Plus  proportion  of  the  cost  of  hydrogen  generator 
and  wash-bottle  in  lead,  £2  2s.;  capped  lead 
bottle  for  acid,  6s.  6d.  ;  red  rubber  tubing,  2s.  6d., 
with  case . . .  2  12  6 

The  dangers  of  house  gas  may  be  reckoned  but  slight  as  long  as 
.  commonsense  precautions  are  taken  for  not  introducing  it  into  a  gas  bag 
until  that  or  any  other  receptacle  has  been  completely  emptied  of 
previous  contents,  and  for  ail  practical  purposes  has  been  converted  into 
a  vacuum  chamber.  The  same  applies  to  hydrogen,  with  the  very 
important  proviso— that  before  a  particle  is  stored  care  be  taken  to 
ascertain  that  hydrogen  per  se,  and  not  hydrogen  nrxed  with  the 
atmospheric  air  that  was  above  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  generator 
and  wash-bottle  or  in  the  delivery  tubes  at  the  commencement  of 
operations,  is  coming  over.  Some  minutes  must  he  allowed  for  the 
hydrogen  generated  to  drive  out  all  such  extraneous  air.  This  may  be 
tested  by  thrusting  the  weighted  end  of  the  delivery-tube  attached  to 
the  wash-bottle  down  to  the  bottom  of  a  mug  full  of  water,  and  then 
after  a  few  minutes  applying  a  lighted  lucifer  to  the  bubbles  coming 
over.  As  long  as  the  bubbles  explode  or  snap  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  they  are  mixed  with  air.  When  this  ceases  connect  with  the  bag 
or  other  receptacle  —  n r>t  before.  All  the  serious  explosions  during  the 
making  of  hydrogen  have  occurred  through  lights  being  applied  to  the 
■  end  of  the  delivery-tube  to  see.  if  what  was  coming  over  wa*  explosive  ! 
or  from  not  allowing  sufficient  time  for  freeing  the  apparatus  from  the 
atmospheric  air  locked  up  therein  at  starting. 

Samuel  Highley,  F.C.S.,  &c. 
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mechanically  before  the  advent  of  photography.  Its  principle/; 
is  the  stretching  of  a  rectangular  sheet  of  caoutchouc  evel  j„ 
directions,  and  at  the  same  time  necessarily  enlarging  the  d  L,  ' 
viously  priuted  upon  it.  In  another  part  of  the  building  C  A. 
lithographic  presses  are  constantly  at  work  in  printing  ml 


number  of  presses  would  he  less,  were  it  not  tint  chroinolit 
requires  several  for  the  production  of  hut  a  single  map.  A 
presses  is  an  automatic  cylinder  chromolithographic  maclii 
will  turn  out  nearly  six  hundred  proofs  per  hour.  There 
machine  for  grinding  and  polishing  lithographic  stones.  Sevi 
presses  are  worked  by  hand  ;  tiie  rest  by  s'-eain.  The  eugiu< 
horizontal  type,  and  of  six-horse  power,  supplied  with  stea 
vertical  boiler.  This  engine  requires  the  use  of  no  more  fn 
necessary  to  warm  the  room  in  which  the  printing  operations ; 
on.  A  shaft  forty  metres  long  runs  from  end  to  end  of  tin 
room  to  convey  the  power  from  the  steam  engine  to  th 
presses,  by  means  of  drums  aud  belling. 

Major  Hannot  says  that  to  damp  a  stone  with  a  sponge  a 
its  surface  with  an  inking  roller  appear  to  he  simple  matters 
apparent  simplicity  is  an  illusion,  as  a  practical  trial  would  s 
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To  carry  on  the  work  of  the  photo-engraving  of  the  Belgian  Ordnance 
maps,  as  described  in  my  previous  communications,  a  large  staff  and 
extensive  ranges  of  premises  are  necessary.  There,  however,  is  ample 
accommodation  at  the  Military  School,  in  the  commune  of  Ixelles,  near 
- :  Brussels,  and  in  one  part  of  the  establishment  is  a  large  hall  which  the 
public  are  invited  to  visit,  to  inspect  the  numerous  varieties  of  map 
-  -  engraving  produced  in  all  countries  and  at  different  epochs.  Among 
the  curiosities  exhibited  here  is  a  relief  map  of  Belgium,  the  elevations 
in  which  have  been  made  by  pasting  pieces  of  paper  one  on  the  top  of 
,  the  other;  1100  layers  of  paper  were  used  in  the  construction  of  this 
'  "  map,  the  execution  of  which  occupied  two  men  for  seven  months.  In 
the  same  hall  is  the  machine  which  was  used  for  enlarging  maps 


Sustained  attention  is  necessary  to  work  a  lithographic  pis.  XI 
nature  of  the  inks  used  must  be  continually  studied,  and  t  se  on 
selected  which  are  adapted  to  the  work  to  be  done.  Then  tl iimoai 
of  pressure  requires  careful  regulation,  and  only  after  long  proicecj 
the  knack  be  acquired  of  giving  the  proper  motion  to  the  ink  « i„i|( 

The  work  done  in  the  establishment  has  been  recognise*  j  be 
high  quality  in  other  countries  than  Belgium,  and  has  recei'tnur 
of  distinction  at  various  international  and  universal  ex LiLitioi  such 
those  at  Paris  in  1867  and  1878;  the  Vienna  Exhibition  in  73 ;  t 
exhibition  at  Santiago,  Chili,  in  1875-76  ;  the  Congress  of  th Geogi 
phical  Sciences  at  Paris  in  1875  ;  aud  more  recently  at  the  ejibitio 
at  Sydney  and  Melbourne. 

Lieut.  Mas«aux  drew  my  attention  to  a  camera  which  L  t.  J, 
Becker  is  about  to  take  with  him  in  an  expedition  on  the  Cigo. 
takes  plates  6^  inches  by  41  inches;  plates  of  Monckhoven’  f  tw 
that  size  are  cut  in  half  for  the  purpose.  Sixteen  plates  of  t|8ize 
quired  for  use  are  stored  away  in  thin,  light,  dark  slides  at  the  id  of  t 
camera,  which  in  shape  is  not  unlike  a  long  cigar  box.  No  sta  is  ul 
with  it,  but  it  is  held  in  the  hand  like  a  gun,  and  instantaneoi  ‘siioi 
are  then  taken  with  it.  Over  the  slides  is  an  opening  on  the  p  of 
end  of  the  long  box.  A  bag  is  fixed  over  this  opening  and  *ecid  to  i 
wood  of  the  box  round  the  opening  by  slips  of  brass,  so  that  n  iglit i 
get  in.  The  slides  are  put  in  turn  into  their  place  aud  the  plalexpo 
by  handling  them  with  the  cloth  of  the  bag  between  the  t gers  i 
the  sli'les;  the  latter  are  so  made  that  they  can  easily  be  Ijidled 
this  way.  One  lens  only  is  used  with  this  camera.  It  is  a  rap:  doub 
with  a  Sands  and  Hunter’s  shutter  between  the  front  and  b.kglai 
of  the  combination.  The  focus  is  adjusted  by  a  plan,  devisetjy  lit 
Massaux,  of  placing  sheets  of  leather  between  the  face  of  fleam 
and  the  wooden  front  carrying  the  flauge  of  the  lens.  Accor hg  t<» 
distance  of  the  object  to  be  photographed  so  is  the  thickus  of 
piece  of  leather  laid  on.  The  various  rectangles  of  leather  ;|  mar 
to  indicate  which  of  them  should  be  used  for  any  particula|listai 
so  that  actual  focussing  in  the  field  is  avoided.  Lieut.  M|iaux 
used  this  camera  for  a  year,  and  finds  it  to  work  well.  fe  is 
inventor  of  a  wet-plate  camera,  inside  which  plates  can  he  bilexm 
and  developed  ;  its  maker  is  Mons.  L.  Vanderpene  He  alswhib 
to  me  a  tourists’  camera  for  exposing  and  developing  dry  pljeson 
spot,  invented  by  Captain  Roselle.  In  this  camera  all  thcloerat 
are  conducted  from  the  outside  by  means  of  an  adjustable^}  < 
which  searches  for  a  plate,  grasps  it,  raises  it  to  such  a  posi  atha 
is  in  focus,  and  fiually  deposits  it  in  the  developing  trough. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  subject  of  photogalvanogri  jicop 

tions  described  in  my  las  it  i 


Fia.  i. 


be  well  to  state  that  sev>  1  cot 
plates  may  be  deposited  trjlectri 
in  one  sulphate  of  coppjbath 
the  same  time.  For  instafe:  Jk 
represents  four  copper  pi  Is  io 
bath,  and  four  zinc  cells,  te  dot 
lines  show  how  the  coppt  land  t 
plates  are  joined  up  by  the  lm.ect 
wires.  The  best  temperat  j)  f"f 


electro-deposition  of  copper  by  the  method  described  in  n  lasfcct 
munication  is  about  20"  Centigrade. 


The  Camera  of  the  Future. 

As  an  aid  to  the  development  of  the  camera  of  the  future, michs 
ject  is  now  occupying  long-needed  public  notice,  it  may  bebll  to < 
attention  to  the  ingenious  plan  by  which  M.  A.  de  Biochouslsteus 
shutters  of  his  slides,  so  that  they  cannot  be  pulled  out  eiept 'b 
they  are  in  the  camera  unless  by  special  means.  The  plan  3  anoi 


advantage,  namely,  that  the  operator  cannot  accidently  \. 
wrong  slide  and  thereby  spoil  a  plate.  The  plan  is  represe 
2,  in  which  A  B  D  is  a  portion  of  the  frame  of  the  slide  view 
inside.  E  F  is  a  steel  spring  let  into  a  groove  in  the  wood, 
position  by  the  screw'  E.  This  spring  carries  two  little  pro 
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j  tjj0  circular  bases  of  which  are  represented  at  H  and  F.  The 
rs  are  represented  in  elevation  at  K  and  N ;  one  peg.  it  will  be 
I  ’is  longer  than  the  other.  W  V  is  a  side  view  of  the  spring 
FIG.  2. 


Profeasor  Archibald  said  that  they  could  not  attempt  at  present  to 
decide  the  question  at;  issue  by  observations  taken  only  over  very 
limited  areas.  False  conclusions  by  these  inadequate  means  had  been 
reached.  He  mentioned  the  trade  winds  and  his  work  in  India,  show¬ 
ing  that  different  results  had  been  obtained  in  different  places.  He 
explained  the  different  actions  of  the  winds  in  India  by  diagrams  on 
the  black  b  »ard.  He  referred  to  a  number  of  observations  of  his  own 
accounting  for  the  rainfall  at  various  points. 

Professor  Rowlands  showed  that  the  variations  in  the  sun’s  heat  was 
due  more  to  errors  in  observation  than  true  change. 

Solar  and  Terrestial  Phenomena. 

Professor  Balfour  Stewart  and  W.  Lant  Carpenter  followed  with  a 
paper  On  Certain  Short  Periods  Common  to  Solar  arvl  Terrestrial  Pheno¬ 
mena.  Mr.  W.  Lant  Carpenter  said  the  coincidence  of  maxima  and 
minima  of  magnectic  disturbances,  auroral  displays,  average  rainfall, 
&c.,  with  sun  spots,  in  a  period  of  11  1*10  years  had  long  been  observed, 
and  was  admitted  generally.  The  influence  on  terrestrial  phenomena 
was  very  great,  and  the  object  was  at  present  to  discover  if  there  were 
any  close  connection  between  the  two  sets  of  phenomena.  The  magne¬ 
tic  and  temperature  alterations  followed  the  solar  changes  very  rapidly, 
magnetic  changes  taking  about  1*6  day  to  travel  to  Europe,  the  tempe¬ 
rature  changes  taking  eight  days;  hence  the  Kew  weather  followed  the 
Kew  magnetic  weather  at  an  interval  of  from  six  to  seven  days. 

Rev.  S.  J.  Perry  considered  it  to  be  an  established  fact  that  there 
existed  a  decided  connection  between  solar  and  magnetic  phenomena. 
Along  with  magnetic  disturbances  we  had  great  disturbances  in  our  at¬ 
mosphere,  which  gave  rise  to  the  aurora  borealis. 

The  Measurement  of  Solar  Radiation. 

Professor  Schuster  read  the  report  of  the  Committee,  consisting  of 
Professor  Balfour  Stewart  (Secretary),  Professor  Stokes,  Mr.  G.  John¬ 
stone  Stoney,  Professor  Roscoe,  Professor  Schuster,  Captain  Abney, 
and  Mr.  G.  J.  Symons,  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
best  methods  of  recording  the  direct  intensity  of  solar  radiation. 

The  Solar  Spectrum. 

Professor  H.  A.  Rowland, s  read  a  very  interesting  paper  on  Recent ' 
Progress  in  Photographing  the  Solar  Spectrum ,  and  showed  a  number  of 
photographs  taken  by  him.  His  paper  was  the  subject  of  much 
favourable  comment  and  discussion. 

Observations  of  the  Red  End  of  the  Spectra  of  Solar  Spots. 

Rev.  Father  Perry  read  an  elaborate  paper  on  this  subject,  which 
excited  much  interest. 

- — — — - 


i  them,  and  its  screw  is  represented  at  T.  A  portion  of  the 
id.s  represented  at  P  R,  pinned  by  K,  so  that  it  cannot  be  with- 
liom  the  slide. 

.iainera  is  made  oa  the  American  principle — that  is  to  say, 
l|;a  do  not  slide  at  all  but  are  pressed  into  position  against  the 
,j the  camera,  which  is  much  the  best  plan.  In  the  back  of  the 
aj)f  M.  Blochous  is  a  projecting  pin  M,  which  in  the  cut  looks  as 
w  Id  be  liable  to  breakage,  but  the  proportions  are  rather  exagge- 
llj  my  diagram.  This  projecting  pin  pushes  back  N  during  the 
(flatting  the  slide  in  its  place  ;  N  carries  back  the  peg  K  with  it, 
t  shutter  P  R  is  thereby  unlocked.  By  reversal  of  this  action 
s  tter  is  automatically’-  locked  during  the  act  of  removing  the 
!  >m  the  camera.  There  is  nothing  in  this  likely  to  get  out  of 
r  M.  Blochous,  who  is  an  engineer  as  well  as  a  photographer,  has 
tp  device  in.  use  for  years.  Sometimes  he  has  made  the  two 
leoegs  simply  by  betiding  a  piece  of  copper  wire  of  the  requisite 
kips,  and  attaching  it  to  the  end  of  the  steel  spring,  as  repre- 
e  it  Z.  By  a  little  ingenuity  a  plan  might  be  devised  for  the 
it  ion  of  the  principle  of  this  invention  to  ordinary  English  slides ; 
t  better  course  would  be  to  abolish  the  latter  and  adopt  the 
si  in  system. 

- — , - 
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CONNECTION  OF  SUN  SPOTS  WITH  TERRESTRIAL  PHENOMENA. 

'e  on  A.,  on  Monday,  the  1st  instant,  the  above  subject  was  in- 

" 1  by 

« ssor  Schuster,  who,  after  introducing  his  subject  in  a  few 
Kins  remarks,  stated  that  the  connection  between  terrestrial 
■Rena  and  sun  spots  was  established  beyond  doubt;  also  that  the 
!»i  c  needle  is  never  stationary.  Carrington,  first  observed  bright 
s  i  the  sun’s  surface.  At  the  same  time  magnetic  storms  were 
Fil  simultaneously  at  Kew  and  Stonyhursb.  There  is  no  doubt 
;o|  ic  connection  between  terrestrial  magnetism  and  sun  spots. 
01  >10  to  1860  there  has  been  a  remarkable  coincidence  between 
P  dure  and  sun  spots.  A  strong  proof  is  found  on  the  Rhine, 
3,'phe  good  wine  years  are  coincident  with  the  least  number 
"(spots.  The  connection  between  atmospheric  pressure  and  sun 
tsjas  not  been  fully  worked  out;  but  observations  show  that 
•g  itest  number  of  most  destructive  cyclones  occur  coincidentally 
h  haximiim  sun  spots.  Small  comets  are  most  numerous  also 
•"!  ame  time, 


ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

A  THOROUGH -GOING  aeronaut  must  be  the  most  enthusiastic  man  iu 
the  world.  It  has  long  ago  been  proved  to  be  impossible  to  navigate 
balloons  ;  though  it  was  also  proved  years  ago  that  railway  trains 
could  not  travel  more  than  about  a  dozen  miles  an  hour,  and  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  a  steamship  to  cross  the  Atlantic;  and, 
possibly,  therefore,  this  remembrance  serves  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the 
members  of  the  various  aeronautical  societies.  But  whatever  the  cause, 
and  in  the  face  of  all  obstacles  and  of  the  most  disappointing  drawbacks — 
mortal  hurts  and  maimed  limbs— still  fresh  experiments  are  carried  out, 
and  more  money  is  sunk.  One’s  hopes  were  raised  a  month  or  so  ago  as  to 
what  photography  might  do  in  the  air  at  some  near  period  by  the  reports  of 
the  experiments  at  Meudon-- performed,  though  they  were,  with  such 
secrecy— but,  alas,  another  fiasco!  The  “  self-directing ”  balloon  went 
up,  and  —  had  to  be  brought  back  on  a  cart.  M.  Tissandier  gives  a 
full  account  of  the  ascent.  He  went  over  hedge  and  ditch,  following 
on  the  earth  the  fight  of  the  monster  in  the  air ;  but  it  is  clear  that 
failure  was  already  discounted.  The  ascent  took  place  before  sunrise. 
That  gentleman’s  account  of  the  exploit  had  to  be  lengthened  out  by  a 
description  of  the  extraordinary  appearance  of  the  rising  sun  as  the 
“melancholy  cortege”  wended  their  way  to  Meudon  wiser,  yet,  I  do 
believe,  not  sadder  men  ;  such  is  the  aeronaut’s  enthusiasm  ! 

I  much  fear  that  photography  from  balloons— except  such  as  are 
“  captive  ’’—will  be  nothing  but  toy  hunting,  and  the  heights  of  tall 
mountains  will  still  be  a  much  more  frequent  standpoint  for  the  camera 
than  the  edge  of  the  balloon  car. 

I  was  interested  in  reading  Mr.  C.  E.  Abney’s  description  to  the 
Derby  Photographic  Society  of  his  visit  to  Snowdon  and  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  to  which  a  melancholy  interest  just  now  attaches,  owiug  to 
a  sad  accident  that  occurred  a  few  days  ago,  a  tourist  having  met 
his  death  through  the  effects  of  the  lightning  while  sheltering,  during  a 
terrific  storm,  in  a  hut  upon  the  summit. 

Lofty  as  Snowdon  is  it  can  be  most  easily  ascended  iu  one  direction  ; 
in  fact,  all  but  the  last  few  hundred  yards,  which  are  stiff,  may  be  done 
seated  in  one’s  carriage.  If  it  happen  to  be  fine  when  you  get  there, 
and  there  should  be  no  mist,  and  the  distance  clear,  you  can  see 
the  traditional  score  or  two  of  counties  always  shown  to  visitors  by  the 
inhabitants  of  any  rising  ground  ;  but,  as  to  their  being  worth  photo¬ 
graphing,  that  I  should  not  like  to  assert. 

Mr.  Abney’s  experience  of  a  smashed  camera  leads  me  to  the  subject 
that  1ms  been  discussed  in  such  an  instructive  manner  during  the  last 
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few  weeks  in  these  eolumus — the  construction  of  tourists’  cameras. 
Though  we  may  be  near  to  the  advent  of  the  “camera  of  the  future,” 
I  do  hot  think  we  have  yet  arrived  at  it.  Now,  though  there  is  no  on^ 
whose  opinion  about  “camera  and  lens”  I  should  esteem  more  highly 
than  Mr.  G.  Smith’s,  yet  I  am  bound  to  say  I  differ  from  him  strongly 
when  I  find  him  stating,  as  he  did  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  for  the  5th  insL,  when  speaking  of  the  makers  of  cameras, 
that  M  every  important  hint  of  incr  eased  efficiency  is  eagerly  watched 
for  and  instantly  adopted.”  How  can  this  be,  when  a  leading  manu¬ 
facturer  can  tell  you,  in  answer  to  a  query  “  what  have  you  new?”  re¬ 
plies— “nothing;  and  my  orders  are  six  months  behind?”  The  truth 
is  that  when  a  manufacturer  of  repute  has  his  workshops  arranged  for 
turning  out  a  certain  class  of  instruments  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  he  would  never  make  money  if  he  were  to  be  constantly 
altering  and  re-arranging;  or,  if  he  did  so  alter,  &c.,  that  he  would  have 
to  charge  an  exorbitant  price.  Everyone  who  has  dabbled  in  inven¬ 
tions  knows  how  much  he  has  to  pay  for  a  very  simple  piece  of 
apparatus  when  made  for  the  first  time,  though  when  repeated 
many  times  the  same  thing  may  be  cheap  enough ;  and  so  I 
tuke  it  to  be  with  cameras.  A  man  must  make  a  number  of  a 
definite  pattern  before  lie  can  see  a  profit.  My  own  experience 
is  that  when  a  manufacturer  has  once  completed  a  design  for  a  camera, 
and  begun  to  manufacture  it,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  a  similar 
one  with  any  material  alterations  within  a  reasonable  time,  if  at  all.  I 
do  not  blame  him ;  a  camera-maker,  though  he  may  be  fond  of  his 
art,  still  engages  in  it  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  and  not  to  try  experi¬ 
ments  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  quite  possible  to  be  too  conservative.  I 
think  it  probable  that  Mr.  Smith’s  words  cannot  have  been  correctly 
“  set  up,”  for  a  little  farther  on  in  the  same  article  he,  apparently  con¬ 
tradicting  himself,  almost  entirely  adopts  my  view  in  saying — “The 
trade,  as  I  have  before  said,  are  very  unwilling  to  adopt  any  new 
method  of  construction  involving,  as  it  does  in  this  case,  the  change 
of  an  entire  system.” 

Monotony  of  any  kind  is  always  in  danger  of  palling  upon  the  artistic 
mind  in  whatever  form  presented,  and  from  this  cause,  no  doubt,  we 
are  given  the  reports  from  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society  (which 
numbers  many  really  artistic  workers  in  its  ranks)  of  April  and  May  in 
the  month  of  September.  It  may,  however,  be  a  question  whether 
monotony  in  this  instance  is  not  superior  to  the  altei'native  of  staleness. 

There  have  been  se  veral  discussions  lately — notably  one  at  the  London 
and  Provincial  Photographic  Association — anent  the  slowing  of  the  de¬ 
veloper  by  the  addition  of  acid.  I  should  very  much  like  to  learn  the 
name  of  the  acid  which,  upon  being  added  to  the  ammonio-pyro. 
developer,  would  not  slow  it ;  for  a  portion  of  the  ammonia  must 
be  neutralised  when  the  addition  is  made.  The  effect  produced  is  then 
equivalent  to  a  diminution  of  the  ammonia  plus  the  presence  of  an 
ammoniacal  salt  of  the  added  acid.  It  is  preposterous  to  imagine  that 
anything  but  slowing  could  result ;  and  to  talk  of  the  effect  of  certain  acids 
in  the  pyro.  developer  is — well — not  logical,  to  say  the  least. 

I  notice  in  the  letter  of  the  Philadelphia  correspondent  the  state¬ 
ment  that  upon  a  photographic  enlargement — “The  artistic  work  is  not 
done  here  (America)  as  it  is  in  England  with  the  crayon  points.”  This  is  an 
assumption  that  is  not  borne  out  by  facts.  Some  of  the  best  work  of 
the  kind  I  have  seen  in  this  country  is  not  done  with  the  point  of  the 
crayons  at  all,  but  with  stump  and  crayon  powder  produced  in  a  better 
manner  than  the  making  of  a  stumping  sauce ;  and,  if  any  of  my  readers 
care  to  try  the  experiment,  I  can  assure  them  that  a  piece  of  crumb  of 
bread  brought  to  a  point  will  be  far  better  than  india-rubber  for 
obtaining  their  effects.  I  am  quite  one.  however,  in  the  view  taken  in 
the  same  communication  of  Mr.  Muybridge’s  experiments.  Mr.  Muy¬ 
bridge  deserves  the  utmost  credit  for  his  perseverance  in  overcoming 
difficulties ;  but  I  must  say  I  also  fail  to  see  what  are  the  results  aimed 
at  in  producing  those  highly-unpleasant  pictures  described. 

s  Free  Lance. 

-  -  *-  '  - - - - - - — 

• :  WHERE  TO  GO  WITH  THE  CAMERA. 

tit  is  hoped  that  this  series  of  articles  will  be  continued  at  regular  and  frequent  in¬ 
tervals  during  the  vacation  months,  and  wc  shall  be  glad  to  receive  contributions  to 
the  series  from  any  friends  able  to  treat  of  new  and  interesting  ground.] 

;  ,  V  DUNKELD,  MELROSE,  AND  ABBOTSFORD. 

It  is  a  “far  cry”  to  Dunkeld,  even  should  you  go  by  the  tourist  express 
to  Scotland ;  and  especially  is  this  the  case  if  the  night  be  made  hideous 
by  two  babies  who  “continually  do  cry,”  and  resist  all  the  inane 
blandishments  of  those  who  have  them  in  charge.  The  law  of  com¬ 
pensation,  however,  still  works,  and  your  sleepless  vigil  is  rewarded 
by  the  sight  of  a  sunrise  which  you  might  otherwise  have  lost;  for, 
at  the  time  of  which  I  write  (mid-August),  the  train  reaches  Berwick 
about  half-past  four,  just  as  the  pearly-grey  in  the  east  marks  the 
advent  of  the  dawn.  As  you  watch,  the  grey  brightens  into  orange, 
and  the  few  purple  clouds  array  themselves  in  gold-edged  livery  to 
attend  the  arrival  df  the  Sun.  As  he  lifts  his  head  out  of  the  waters 
of  the  Noith  SCa  the  hoofs  of  Aurora’s  horses 

"  Beat  the  twilight  into  flakes  of  fire,” 

and  another  day  is  born.  Man  goes  forth— the  photographer  with  him 
—to  his  work  and  to  his  labour  until  the  evening. 


You  are  in  Scotland  now,  and  reach  Edinburgh  about  eight  o’clil 
If  you  please  you  may  break  your  journey  there,  and  it  is  well  b  q 
so  if  yop  have  never  seen  the  “Queen  of  Cities”  before.  I  need 
describe  the  glorious  view  from  Arthur’s  Scat  or  the  Calton  Hill.  8 
ic  not  written  in  the  guide  books?  But  the  photographer  may  ,] 
ample  “food”  if  he  be  disposed  to  avail  himself  of  it,  althou"k,l6 
field  has  been  closely  gleaned.  The  art  should  thrive  there;  ?oi  )f 
eleven  houses  contiguous  to  one  another,  I  counted  six  occu  d 
wholly  or  in  part  by  photographers.  May  they  continue  to  pre  jr 
and  increase  ! 

From  Edinburgh  to  Dunkeld  is  a  matter  of  about  two  hours’  jour  ■ 
and  we  will  not  linger  ou  the  way,  though  Perth  and  Stirling  are  i  t’ 
Dunkeld  is  hardly  surpassed  iu  Scotland  for  the  beauty  of  its  situa  i. 
Seated  in  a  hollow,  through  which  the  clear  and  sparkling  Tweed  « 
under  a  noble  bridge,  girdled  around  with  hills  topped  with  firs,  ,u 
look  and  admire.  Nor  is  it  without  a  certain  sense  of  awe  you  ]  u 
that  to  the  east  of  you  is  Bimam  Wood,  which,  it  is  said,  has  r  er 
recovered  from  its  forced  march  to  Dunsinane  ;  for  the  trees  are  in 
and  scanty,  although  planting  has  made  good  much  of  the  deficic  y, 
A  camera  placed  on  the  stone  coping  of  the  bridge  will  embrace  &  k  |y 
view,  including  the  old  cathedral,  the  “cottage”  (as  it  is  mod  ly 
called),  of  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Athole,  and  many  pretty  hi  eg 
peeping  from  out  their  emerald  surroundings.  There  is  no  lac  o! 
subjects  to  photograph — the  Rumbling  Bridge,  and  Falls  of  the  Eim 
(the  scene  of  one  of  Millais’  choicest  landscapes),  the  cathedral,  jd 
many  ‘  ‘  bits  ”  which  meet  you  if  you  seek  them,  for  they  are  ic 
modest  to  obtrude.  Best  of  all,  however,  are  the  Hermitage  B  ee 
and  Falls,  situate  in  the  park.  You  enter  by  the  door,  pay  w 
shillings,  and  are  placed  in  charge  of  a  guide,  who  “  personally  n- 
ducts”  you  over  the  grounds.  But  if  you  are  wise  you  evadjiis, 
company,  and  by  a  mild  and  forgiven  trespass  you  climb  a  gate  v  oh 
will  be  pointed  out  to  you  by  someoue  who  knows,  and  walk  along  a  .th 
sheltered  by  glorious  trees  till  you  reach  the  spot.  There  is  no  f<  of 
passing  it.  The  grand  old  bridge  spans  your  path,  and  as  you  unli  ier 
your  camera  you  are  lost  iu  admiration  of  its  wondrous  beauty,  'he 
delicate  hues  of  the  grey  stone,  the  trembling  ringlets  of  birchen  tsh 
which  caress  its  base  and  sides,  and  the  boulders  ou  the  river  bed  t  ,ed 
with  moss  and  lichens — all  reflected  ou  your  focussing-screen — mak“ou 
sigh  to  think  how  poorly  your  best  results  in  browns  or  purple  rill 
represent  it  all.  Having  exposed  your  plates  (over-exposed,  alai  bj 
me),  you  go  forward  and  upward  a  space  till  you  are  on  a  level  wiuhe 
top  of  the  bridge,  and  iu  front  of  you  is  the  “  roar  of  waters”  ruing 
madly  over  the  fall— white  in  the  sunlight,  as  they  leap  into  the  ick 
pool  beneath.  You  gaze  your  fill,  put  up  your  traps,  and  turn  again  I  the 
way  you  came.  The  river  runs  merrily  at  your  side  as  if  glad  of  hian 
companionship;  quiet  in  its  depths,  and  uow  fretting  itself  into  am 
and  bubbles  as  it  breaks  upon  some  obstructive  boulder,  feat 
should  be  left  behind.  Here  and  there  as  you  walk  some 
crowned  with  a  mossy  cap,  tempts  you  “to  rest  and  be  thank  1; 11 
and  the  heart  must  be  sadly  wanting  in  its  best  feelings,  if  it  1  not 
lifted  in  grateful  praise  for  existence  in  such  a  fair  and  beilifel 
world. 

Out  of  Paradise  into  the  common  world  I  The  sun  beats  or  our 
head  while  you  tramp  along  the  white  and  dusty  road,  “ca’ingi 
weight  ”  in  the  shape  of  your  belongings.  As,  like  Falstaff,  you  lard, 
the  lean  earth”  with  your  dripping  perspiration,"  the  never-rfi^jS 
question  of  lighter  cameras  comes  to  your  mind.  Yours,  like  ui$ 
may  be  the  best  of  its  kind ;  a  thing  of  beauty — and  of  weight.  tag 
is  to  be  done?  Why  does  not  Mr.  A.  Cowan  give  his  attention  |tb| 
subject?  He  could  scarcely  increase  his  well-earned  fame  for  ingioM 
contrivances  ;  but  could  he  not  turn  Willesden  paper  or  ferrotyplkto 
to  this  useful  purpose?  It  would  put  “  siller  in  his  purse,”  a>) M|| 
blessings  of  many  photographers  would  brighteu  the  future  of  b4ik| 
It  is  no  use  to  talk  of  taking  small  views  and  enlarging 
Amateurs  like  myself,  with  whom  photography  is  mainly  a  Imp 
amusement,  have  no  enlarging  cameras-  or  time  to  use  them  >l»ey 
had ;  nor  is  our  work  (I  speak  for  myself  and  many  others)  prtl 
the  expense  and  the  trouble.  We  can  scarcely  look  for  much  ring 
in  the  weight  of  plates.  As  Mr.  George  Smith  has  pointe  out, 
diminished  thickness  means  greatly-increased  expense  and  ded 
risk  of  breakage.  It  is  to  the  camera  we  must  look  for  incased 
lightness.  “More  power  to  the  elbow”  of  those  who  are  worlgm 
this  direction.  •  II 

From  Dunkeld  to  Blair  Athole  is  a  journey  of  an  hour  or  so  1  rail) 
and  the  grounds  of  Blair  Castle,  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  -  wle, 
are  worth  visiting,  but  offer  little  to  the  photographer  save  the  J  Is  °* 
the  Fender,  which  are  very  fine  and  present  the  usual  charactered 
It  is  from  thence  you  start  through  Gleu  Tilt  for  Braemar,  and 
leave  those  who  have  passed  through  this  earthly  Inferno — whicDems 
never  to  have  emerged  from  original  chaos— to  describe  it.  Not  r 
is  it  given  to  pay  half-a-crown  a  bottle  for  Bass’s  pale  ale  at  Br  nai" 
You  take  the  train  back  to  Killiecrankie,  and  visit  the  famou  P^'S, 
whose  steep  sides  seem  as  if  rent  asunder  by  contending  giants.  They 
are  clothed  now  with  ash,  birch,  oak,  and  fir,  whose  various  tip 
lovely  to  look  upon.  The  river  which  rushes  below  is  shadowedy  the 
heights  frowning  above  it ;  but  some  good  pictures  may  be  got  one 
takes  the  trouble  to  descend  the  slippery  and  awkward  path  j> 
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r>  Here  was  fought  the  famous  battle  in  16S9.  iu  which  Claver- 
e’fell ;  and  here,  too,  is  shown  the  place  leaped  by  a  soldier,  and 
,  d  “The  Soldier’s  Leap.”  Unbelievers  looking  at  it,  and  measuring 
l  listauce  by  their  own  powers  pronounce  if  impossible.  But  to  be 
ued  by  a  great  hairy  Scotchman,  with  a  head  of  flame,  intent  on 
,  ting  your  skull  with  liis  claymore,  might  make  a  very  Mercury  out 
j  [r.  Wardle’s  fat  boy.  Some  idea  of  the  value  of  the  district  to 
i]  ographers  may  be  formed  from  a  little  circumstance  which  oc- 
.  jd  to  me.  An  old  man  who  sells  views  and  scraps  in  the  pass 
c  me  he  had  paid  Wilson,  of  Aberdeen,  £1.500  for  photographs. 
5  lid  not  say  in  how  long  a  time,  but  it  must  make  a  respectable 
age. 

ie  sun  is  setting  over  the  hills  as  the  tram  takes  me  back  to 
)  keld.  His  level  rays  find  admission  to  many  a  wood  and  copse 
[,  ed  to  his  noonday  efforts,  and  the  straight  stems  of  the  firs  are 
r  ^figured  into  pillars  of  fire.  As  I  gaze  and  wonder  the  splendour 
a  ,  the  glory  fades,  and  the  sun  sinks  to  his  rest. 

“  Look  !  the  world’s  comforter  with  weary  feet 
His  day’s  hot  task  has  ended  in  the  west.” 

i  day  is  dead — and  dinner  waits. 

must  not  linger  over  the  journey  back  to  Edinburgh  and  on  to 
,]  -ose  Abbey,  which  you  will  probably  reach  in  the  evening ;  and 
f  ,u  put  up  at  the  Abbey  Hotel  you  look  from  the  windows  into  the 
L  ey  grounds.  The  waning  light  only  permits  a  general  view  of 
y  der  and  admiration,  which  closer  inspection  in  the  morning  seems  to 
[,  ,ep  and  increase.  Founded  in  1136,  by  David  I.,  it  was  three 
i  s  wrecked  and  destroyed  by  English  hatred,  till  it  finally  rose 
nil  its  stately  grace  under  King  Robert  Bruce.  But  its  worst 
o  were  among  its  own  countrymen  ;  for  James  Douglas  actually  used 
u  of  its  sacred  stones  to  build  a  house  for  himself,  and  so  closely  was 
i  >ad  example  followed  that  it  is  said  there  is  not  an  old  house  in  the 
oil  but  has  in  its  walls  a  stone  from  the  Abbey.  However,  if  much 
been  taken  much  remains,  and  it  requires  no  strong  imagination  to 
cplete  “the  slender  shafts  of  shapely  stone,”  and  fill  in  the  delicate 
nry  with  its  coloured  glass,  till  the  intervening  centuries  fall  away 
,i'  its  east  oriel  stands  before  the  mind  as  when  in  all  its  glorious 
K  :ty  it  fronted  the  morning  sun.  Permission  to  photograph  is  given 
s  matter  of  course.  The  early  morning  will  be  selected  for  the  east 
7  low,  and  late  in  the  afternoon  for  the  south  side,  as  otherwise  both 
i s  are  bathed  in  sunlight  and  the  needful  shadows  are  wanting.  Some 
e  tiful  effects  may  be  had  from  the  interior,  but  a  wide-angle  lens  is 
t  ful.  The  camera,  however,  is  soon  placed  aside,  for  you  are  on 
1  iic  ground,  and  every  step  recals  the  past.  Here  is  the  grave 
fie  wizard,  Michael  Scott,  from  whose  arms  Sir  William  of  Deloraine 
ill  his  Book  of  Might :  dark  anyl  empty  now.  Here  rests  the  heart  of 
[■Bruce,  in  the  place  and  among  the  people  he  loved  so  well,  and  for 
rjn  he  did  so  much.  And  here,  too,  on  the  ground,  is  a  name,  and  a 
aje  alone — “the  Douglases.”  So  much,  and  no  more.  The  long  list 
Eighty  warriors  who  bore  that  title,  whose  fame  was  in  many  lands, 
d  in  this — “the  Douglases.” 

“  Here  lie  the  great.  False  marble  !  where? 

Nothing  but  mouldering  dust  lies  here.” 

1  spirit  of  a  mightier  wizard  haunts  the  spot,  although  his  only 
rljori  was  a  pen;  and  the  name  of  Walter  Scott  will  be  linked  with 
ll’ose  Abbey  while  a  stone  of  it  remains. 

Jom  the  Abbey  to  Abbotsford  is  a  natural  transition,  and  a  plea- 
drive  takes  you  thither  past  the  Eildon  Hills,  which  the  indus- 
rjis,  familiar  spirit  of  Michael  Scott  is  said  to  have  rent  in  three  in  a 
ii| e  night.  A  fine  view  of  Abbotsford  may  be  had  from  the  entrance 
aj  with  its  delicate  background  of  distant  hills.  I  need  not  describe 
Jfce  so  familiar  to  every  reader.  From  the  home  to  the  burial  place 
E  ie  poet  in  Dryburgh  Abbey  is  part  of  the  same  drive.  It  is  a 
e  tiful  ruin:  and  the  teeming  brain— -which,  were  it  not  that  we  of 
i  later  day  are  so  much  the  richer  for  it,  would  seem  to  have  come 
r  existence  three  centuries  too  late  —  rests  here  in  quiet  peace, 
i  i  every  land  come  pilgrims  to  this  shrine  ;  and  Scotland  may  well 
e  ’oud  that  she  guards  such  noble  dust, 
nust  end.  I  am  afraid  I  hare  said  little  of  photography,  but  I 
scarcely  excuse  my  shortcoming.  It  is  much  to  take  good  views  ; 

1  more  to  become,  like  Ulysses,  “  a  part  of  that  which  we  have 
5  ” — to  recal  quiet  resting-places,  and  thoughts  that  the  fever  and 
1  ret  of  busiuess  life  are  too  apt  to  banish  from  the  mind.  But  if 
b  meanest  flower  that  blows”  could  give  Wordsworth  “thoughts 
qleep  for  tears,”  much  more  may  our  truthful  pictures  of  places 
°! people  we  have  seen  and  met  give  rise  to  pleasant  memories  when 
Fner  days  are  gone.  F.  H.  Carter. 

- ♦ - 

1A.RWICK,  LEAMINGTON,  STRATFORD-ON-AVON,  AND 
KENILWORTH. 

>  Tuesday,  August  26th,  a  friend  and  myself  started  by  the  3.15 
’*  from  Manchester,  bound  for  Leamington,  where  we  proposed  to 
J1  'Ksh  our  headquarters  for  a  two-days’  photographic  trip  in  that 
e  lbourhood.  After  a  pleasant  run  through  Crewe,  Nuneaton,  and 
,(  ntry,  we  arrived  at  our  destination,  the  Manor  House  Hotel,  about 
B  1  o’clock,  just  in  time  for  table  d’hdte,  to  which  we  did  ample 
a  ce,  a  band  playing  in  the  garden  during  the  time. 


Wednesday  morning  was  very  wet,  dull,  and  disagreeable;  but  as 
our  time  was  limited  we  proceeded  to  Warwick  by  tram-car,  where  we 
inspected  the  ancient  building,  founded  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester  in 
1517  for  the  benefit  of  twelve  army  and  navy  pensioners  from  the 
adjoining  towns.  Although  raining  in  torrents  we  each  exposed  two 
plates — one  on  the  front  of  the  building  from  the  church  wall,  the  other 
being  the  master’s  house.  Both  on  development  turned  out  very  fair, 
although  we  gave  an  exposure  of  forty  seconds  with  the  /s  stop  of 
Suter’s  3b  aplanatic. 

We  next  walked  to  the  castle,  but,  the  lodge-keeper  refusing  us 
admission  with  our  cameras,  we  were  directed  to  the  house  of  Major 
Fosbery,  the  agent  for  the  property,  for  permission.  Not  finding  this 
gentleman  at  home  we  were  beginning  to  despair,  when  we  were  re¬ 
directed  to  the  house  of  the  sub-agent,  residing  near  the  castle  gates, 
who,  on  being  interviewed,  gave  us  the  required  permission.  To  save 
this  trouble  and  waste  of  time  intending  photographers  should  write 
beforehand  to  Major  Fosbery.  In  the  castle  grounds  we  exposed  eight 
plates,  the  best  views  being  obtained  from  the  meadows  near  the  river, 
comprising  the  old  Castle  Mill,  ferry  boat,  and  the  celebrated  cedar  trees. 
Photography  finished,  we  were  shown  the  interior  of  the  castle,  which 
wre  enjoyed  very  much,  the  pictures,  inlaid  tables,  and  armour  being 
very  fine. 

The  weather  still  being  very  unfavourable,  we  returned  to  LeamingtoD, 
hoping  for  better  luck  on  the  morrow.  On  Thursday  morning  we  were 
up  at  6.30,  and  were  much  pleased  to  see  a  change  for  the  better,  the 
day  being  all  that  could  be  desired.  After  a  hearty  breakfast  we 
caught  the  eight  o’clock  train  to  Stratford-on-Avon,  where  we  arrived  in 
about  thirty  minutes.  We  immediately  proceeded  to  Shakespeare’s 
house,  which  was,  of  course,  photographed,  although  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view  we  were  disappointed,  and  then  without  loss  of  time  we 
turned  our  faces  toward  the  church.  The  best  point  of  view  we  found 
was  from  the  meadows  on  the  other  side  of  the  mill.  The  picture  here 
composed  very  well — an  old  lock  and  the  river  in  the  foreground,  with 
the  church  in  the  distance.  Being  pressed  for  time  we  hurried  down 
the  line  to  the  station,  just  in  time  to  catch  the  ten  o’clock  train  to 
Warwick,  intending  to  finish  there  what  we  had  not  been  able  to  do 
the  day  before. 

Arrived  at  the  station,  we  walked  to  Guy’s  Cliffe  (about  one  mile), 
and  there  photographed  the  fine  avenue  of  trees,  the  old  mill,  and  the 
house.  Thence  we  proceeded  by  tram  to  Leamington  for  lunch,  and 
then  by  train  to  Kenilworth,  where  we  arrived  about  two  o’clock.  Having 
ordered  tea  for  five  o’clock  we  strolled  up  to  the  castle  ;  but  here,  also, 
the  gatekeeper  refused  admission  to  our  cameras,  stating  that  photo¬ 
graphy  was  only  allowed  in  the  morning.  However,  by  the  transfer  of 
some  current  coins  of  the  realm  he  allowed  us  to  have  half-an-hour, 
which,  it  is  needless  to  state,  we  took  upon  ourselves  to  extend.  We 
only  exposed  two  plates  in  the  interior,  the  walls  being  much  dis¬ 
figured  with  placards,  but  found  more  scope  for  the  camera  outside 
in  the  meadows  below  the  castle,  which  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
great  extent  of  this  ruin.  Here  we  exposed  all  our  plates.  My 
friend,  having  only  three  double  backs,  had,  through  the  kindness 
of  the  photographer  at  Leamington,  been  enabled  to  change  his  plates 
there. 

We  then  hastened  back  to  the  hotel,  had  tea,  and  having  caught  the 
6.20  train  to  Nuneaton,  and  thence  via  Crewe  to  Manchester,  arrived 
home  about  ten  o’clock  after  a  very  pleasant  but  rather  hurried  tour. 

A  Member  of  the  P.P.S. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

PATENT  SEALED,  September  16,  1884. 

No.  7,078. — “Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Washing  Unmounted 
Photographs.”  Abel  McDonald,  Penrith,  and  Thomas  W.  Kendall, 
Cockennouth. — Dated  May  14,  1884. 

Improvements  in  Photographic  Shutters. 

By  Frederick  Woodward  Branson,  Leeds. 

Mr  invention  has  reference  to  improvements  in  photographic  shutters,  for 
which  letters  patent  were  granted  to  Richard  Reynolds  and  myself,  dated 
April  2nd,  1883,  No.  1,650. 

According  to  my  present  invention,  on  the  end  of  the  spindle  which 
carries  the  flap  I  mount  a  lever  having  thereon  a  suitable  adjustable 
weight.  By  altering  the  position  of  the  weight  upon  the  lever  the  flap  may 
be  actuated  at  different  velocities,  and  the  time  of  exposure  be  thereby 
varied. 

The  lever  may  be  moved  and  fixed  at  any  desired  angle  or  position  on  the 
flap  spindle,  so  that  it  may  be  applied  in  some  cases  for  opening  the  flap  to 
allow  the  drop  to  fall;  or,  when  required,  by  throwing  the  lever  over  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  centre  of  the  flap  spindle  and  fixing  it  there,  to  retain 
the  flap  closed  until  it  is  raised  by  a  movement  imparted  to  the  flap  spindle 
by  the  attendant. 

Instead  of  the  weight  being  placed  on  the  adjustable  lever,  in  some  cases 
it  may  be  found  preferable  to  attach  a  cord  or  its  equivalent  to  such  lever 
at  any  suitable  point,  such  cord  or  its  equivalent  being  passed  over  a  pulley 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  shutter,  the  required  weight  being  suspended  to 
the  other  end.  Other  parts  of  the  photographic  shutter  are  similar  to  those 
described  in  the  specification  of  the  above-named  letters  patent, 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 


September  30 
October  1  . . . . 
1  .... 
1  .. .. 
1  .... 
2  .... 
2 

2.'.'.'. 
2  .... 


Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

Bolton  Club . 

Benevolent . 

North  Staffordshire  . 

Photographic  Club  . 

Edinburgh  . 

London  and  Provincial  . 

South  London . 

Bolton  . 

Leeds . 

Glasgow  . 

Dundee  (Annual  Sleeting) . 

Coventry  . 

Yorkshire  College  (Ann.  Meeting) 

The  Studio,  Chancery -lane. 

131,  Aldersgate-street. 

Town  Hall,  Hanley. 

Ander ton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street. 

Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew-square. 

Masons’  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 
Society  of  Arts,  John-st.,  Adelphi. 
The  Baths. 

Philosophical  Hall. 

177,  Buchanan-street. 

Lamb’s  Hotel,  Reform-street. 
Coventry  Dispensary. 

College,  Cookridge-strect,  Leeds. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

At  the  technical  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  23rd  inst. ,  the  chair 
was  occupied  by  Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis. 

Mr  W.  England  showed  a  double  dark  slide  for  dry  plates,  fitted  with  a 
groove,  into  which  was  slid  a  holder  containing  two  plates  back  to  back, 
with  a  stout  piece  of  blackened  card  between  them.  For  use  with  this  slide 
was  a  plate-box  furnished  with  six  grooves,  each  groove  containing  one  of 
the  holders  fitted  with  a  pair  of  plates.  It  was  intended  to  change  the 
plates  from  the  box  to  the  slide,  and  vice  versd ,  by  working  with  a  black 
twill  bag,  furnished  with  sleeves.  The  plates  were  to  be  changed  by  feeling 
merely,  and  this  was  much  facilitated  by  their  being  ready  arranged  back 
to  back  in  the  holders. 

Mr.  W.  Brooks  had  found  a  changing-box  to  work  very  satisfactorily, 
but  it  was  necessary  to  dust  it  out  carefully  each  time  it  was  filled,  as 
fragments  of  glass  were  apt  to  be  left  from  the  friction  of  the  plates  in 
working.  It  was  also  desirable  to  use  only  plates  that  moved  very  freely 
in  the  grooves,  and  reject  others. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  with  plate-carriers,  which  of  necessity 
must  move  freely  in  the  dark  slide,  there  would  be  a  certain  amount  of 
play  that  would  prevent  the  focus  from  being  accurately  obtained,  unless 
there  were  some  means  of  bringing  the  frame  always  home  true  to  the 
side  of  the  slide  that  was  to  face  the  lens. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  considered  the  amount  of  side  play  was  so  small  that 
it  might  be  disregarded. 

The  Chairman  referred  to  a  formula  for  a  developer  that  had  recently 
been  published  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  which,  when 
reduced  to  the  proportions  for  one  ounce  in  order  to  facilitate  comparison 
with  other  developers,  came  out  thus : — 

Pyro .  4  grains. 

Sulphite  of  soda  . 4  ,, 

Citric  acid . 4  ,, 

Washing  soda  .  20  „ 

Bromide  of  potassium  .  £  grain. 

Water .  1  ounce. 

He  said  that  he  found,  with  this  mixture  and  ordinary  exposure,  only  the 
highest  lights  came  out,  and  that,  to  render  it  effective,  he  had  to  add 
one  minim  of  liquid  ammonia  to  the  ounce  of  developer.  The  image  then 
came  up  with  considerable  power,  but  there  was  green  fog,  which  he 
attributed  to  the  sulphite  of  soda.  There  was  also  a  tendency  to  frill  and 
blister,  which  he  ascribed  to  the  use  of  washing  soda.  He  inquired 
whether  there  was  any  satisfactory  substratum  that  would  prevent  frilling. 

Mr.  Brooks  had  never  found  a  plate  which  soda  would  not  cause  to  frill. 
The  developing  formula  that  had  been  mentioned  was,  he  believed,  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  complete  one,  and  yet  it  required  a  certain  addition  of  ammonia 
to  render  it  effective. 

Mr.  Cowan  believed  that  if  the  citric  acid  had  been  omitted  the 
developer  would  have  worked  in  as  many  seconds  as  it  appeared  to  require 
minutes. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  said  that  when  the  use  of  a  citrate  in  the  developer 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  G.  Watmough  Webster  it  was  as  a  remedy  for  over¬ 
exposure,  and  plates  many  tunes  over-exposed  were  stated  to  come  out  as  if 
normally  exposed.  The  use  of  a  developer  containing  a  large  quantity  of 
citrate  would,  therefore,  presumably  necessitate  greatly-increased  exposure 
of  the  image.  Was  there  any  special  good  quality  in  the  negative  produced 
by  this  developer  to  counterbalance  the  slowing  effect  upon  the  plate  ? 

The  Chairman  thought  not.  There  was  certainly  green  fog,  no  doubt  due 
to  the  sulphite  of  soda. 

Mr.  Brooks  thought  that,  in  hot  weather,  sulphite  of  soda,  was  best 
omitted  from  the  developer  altogether;  but  it  might  safely  be  used  in  cold 
weather,  and  he  then  liked  the  effect  it  produced. 

Mr.  W.  England  had  discarded  the  use  of  sulphite  for  the  last  two 
months. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Donkin  said  that  sulphite  of  soda  soon  changed  into  sulphate, 
and  then  was  a  restrainer.  This  change  took  place  even  in  closed  vessels. 

Mr.  Cowan  had  discarded  the  use  of  sulphite  for  a  long  time  past. 

Mr.  Ashman  inquired  whether  the  fog  that  had  been  complained 
of  had  been  positively  traced  to  the  use  of  sulphite  of  soda. 

Mr.  England  replied  that  it  had.  He  had  cut  a  plate  in  two,  and, 
treating  the  halves  in  precisely  the  same  manner  in  other  respects,  had 
found  that  the  one  developed  in  presence  of  sulphite  was  fogged  and  the 
other  one  clear. 

The  Chairman  said  that  sulphite  kept  the  developing  solution  clean, 
but  the  plate  itself  was  not  so  clean  as  without  it. 

.  Mr.  Brooks  did  not  think  that  the  discolouring  of  the  developing  solu¬ 
tion  was  injurious.  On  the  contrary,  he  found  that  he  got  the  brightest 
results  by  using  the  same  developing  solution  over  and  over  again,  until  it 


was  the  colour  of  bottled  stout.  It  must  not,  however,  be  kept,  but  use* 
for  all  the  plates  immediately  one  after  the  other— adding  a  little  u1(,r 
ammonia  as  the  development  became  Blower,  and  a  little  more  pyro  ns  the 
appeared  to  require  it  for  density.  Working  in  this  way  one  ounce  / 
pyro.  would  go  as  far  as  ten  or  fifteen  if  fresh  were  used  for  each  plate  an< 
he  preferred  the  negatives  resulting  from  this  treatment. 

Mr.  Arnold  Spiller  remarked  that  with  this  method  the  developer  \Va 
continually  acquiring  more  bromide,  from  the  decomposition  of  the  >-em 
tive  compound  in  the  film. 

The  discussion  then  turned  upon  frilling,  and  Mr.  Cowan  said  that  h 
had  found  that  the  maximum  of  chrome  alum  that  could  be  worked  i, 
emulsion  was  a-quarter  of  a  grain  to  the  ounce.  With  this  proportion  th 
emulsion  had  to  be  heated  to  150  for  coating,  but  the  plates  set  immediately 
even  in  hot  weather,  when  the  coating-room  stood  at  80°;  and  onmlsio 
without  chrome  alum  did  not  set  at  all,  but  remained  liquid  on  the  plat 
all  day.  ’  i 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  had  used  silicate  of  soda  as  a  substratum 
laying  a  three- per-cent,  solution  on  the  plate  with  a  brush.  He  had  foun 
this  gave  a  tendency  to  prevent  frilling  and  to  cause  smooth  and  ea> 
flowing  of  the  emulsion,  but  the  effect  could  only'  be  called  a  tendency  an 
was  not  complete  in  either  direction. 

Mr.  T.  Bolas  said  that  the  use  of  silicate  without  subsequent  washin  i 
left  an  alkaline  deposit  on  the  glass  which  might  be  injurious  to  th 
emulsion.  He  thought  that  the  best  method  of  using  silicate  of  soda  vra 
to  employ  it  mixed  with  albumen,  to  allow  the  coating  to  dry,  then  to  was 
awayr  the  alkali  with  water,  and  dry’  again  before  coating. 

LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION 
At  the  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  Thursday,  the  18th  instant,  th 
chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  William  Ackland,  F.C.S. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan,  referring  again  to  the  difference  between  the  result 
obtained  by  himself  and  Mr.  Ashman  when  using  Monroe’s  developer 
brought  with  him  some  plates  that  had  at  the  previous  meeting  been  give 
to  him  by  Mr.  Ashman  to  develope.  As  in  his  previous  trials,  th 
image  came  yellow.  The  only  difference  that  he  was  aware  of  between  hi 
working  and  Mr.  Ashman’s  was  that  the  latter  gentleman  used  ordinal’1 
washing  soda  to  develope  with,  whilst  he  employed  the  crystallised  cai 
bonate  from  the  operative  chemist’s. 

Mr.  Ashman  showed  some  negatives  on  extremely-rapid  plates.  The 
had  received  an  exposure  after  five  o’clock,  in  the  studio,  of  one-third  an 
one-quarter  of  a  second  respectively  with  a  lens  stopped  down  to  A  w< 
collodion  plate  had  required  with  similar  light  an  exposure  of  tliirt 
seconds  with  the  full  aperture  of  the  lens. 

An  extract  from  a  letter  was  read,  in  which  the  writer  stated  that  he  hn 
been  told  that  when  using  dry  plates  the  length  of  focus  of  the  lens  nee 
not  be  taken  into  account  in  calculating  the  exposure,  as  they  were  : 
sensitive  that  the  difference  between  the  time  of  acting  of  long-  and  shoi 
focus  lenses  was  not  noticeable  when  using  them. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  remembered  seeing  an  article  some  years  since 
which  the  writer  stated  that  a  great  difference  existed  in  the  ratio  of  tl 
speed  of  a  long-focus  and  a  short-focus  lens  in  the  winter  and  sumniej 
Notwithstanding  that  in  the  winter  the  long-focus  lens  required  three  ting 
or  more  as  long  as  the  carte  lens,  in  the  summer  they  worked  with  near 
equal  rapidity.  This  was,  of  course,  merely  an  instance  of  inaccura 
observation ;  but,  unfortunately,  in  photography  there  were  many  instanc 
of  inaccurate  observations  put  forward  as  facts. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  said  that  formerly  there  was  an  idea  very  prevale 
that  the  ratio  of  speed  between  collodion  and  gelatine  was  very  different 
summer  and  winter,  but  experience  had  dissipated  that  notion. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Turner  showed  some  engravings  and  negatives  made  fro: 
them  by  printing  in  contact  on  albumen  paper ;  also  prints  from  these  neg 
tires,  some  of  which  were  made  by  the  blue  or  iron  printing  process,  ai 
some  on  salted  paper.  The  engraving  had  been  rendered  translucent  in  t 
first  place  by  being  coated  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  lard  and  thv 
parts  of  turpentine,  boiled  together.  He  had  formerly  used  the  engravin 
without  this  treatment,  but  the  result  was  not  so  good.  He  had  been  led 
try  this  mixture  from  reading  the  account  of  an  inquest  after  a  fire  at 
tracing-paper  factory,  when  it  was  mentioned  that  lard  and  turpenti) 
were  being  heated  in  a  pan. 

A  Member  thought  that  the  preparation  of  such  a  compound  in  a  priv; 
way  was  very  likely  to  result  in  an  inquest. 

Mr.  Burton,  remarking  that  there  had  been  inquiries  for  silver  gav. 
through  which  to  squeeze  emulsion,  asked  whether  any  member  had  fou 
injury  to  accrue  to  emulsion  from  the  use  of  copper  gauze.  He  had  nj 
found  any  ill  result  himself. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington’s  experience  wa3  similar  to  that  of  A 
Burton. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Starnes  showed  a  tray  which  he  used  when  coating  plate 
The  tray  was  of  tiie  same  length  ^  the  width  of  the  plate  to  be  coate 
The  bottom  of  the  tray  and  one  of  the  vertical  sides  were  not  quite 
contact,  but  allowed  a  stream  of  emulsion  to  flow  when  the  tray  was  tilt 
with  that  edge  downwards.  The  plate  was  laid  upon  a  level  table,  ai 
the  tray  tilted  and  drawn  over  it.  A  slip  of  wood  close  to  the  slit,  ai 
about  half  the  depth  of  the  tray,  kept  the  emulsion  from  flowing  into  tl 
slit  when  the  tray  was  not  being  tilted. 

Some  plates  were  exhibited  having  a  dense  mark  along  the  edge,  at 
then  a  rather  insensitive  mark  next  it.  In  answer  to  inquiries,  it  w 
elicited  that  the  emulsion  had  been  treated  with  bichromate  of  pota 
and  that  the  drying  had  been  slow. 

Mr.  Burton  suggested  that  decomposition  of  the  gelatine  might  accou 
for  the  peculiarity  observable. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  thought  it  was  due  to  accumulation  of  the  salts  n 
perfectly  removed  by  washing.  He  remembered  seeing  similar  marks  < 
plates  that  had  been  coated  with  unwashed  emulsion. 
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EXPOSURES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  a  few  remarks  on  the 
ove  subject,  with  the  condition  that  if  the  ideas  herein  expressed  have 
■eady  been  suggested  in  your  columns  you  consign  this  to  the  waste- 
per  basket. 

In  dry-plate  work  we  have  the  clearest  instructions  how  to  produce  a 
cture  with  one  exception — the  exposure.  All  the  treatises,  guides,  com¬ 
mons,  &c.,  dismiss  the  subject  with— “As  to  exposure,  no  definite  rules 
n  he  laid  down." 

Amateurs  (as  myself)  purchase  plates  labelled  10,  20,  and  30  times  more 
pid  than  wet  collodion  ;  but  as  the  great  body  of  amateurs  have  had  no 
perience  in  the  wet  process  it  follows  that  the  label  is  a  perfect  puzzle, 
e  consequence  being  over-exposure,  under-exposure,  and  in  many  cases, 
much  disgust  that  th e  paraphernalia  is  got  rid  rid  of  at  any  price. 

But  a  little  perseverance  will  surmount  the  difficulties— such  is  my  expe¬ 
nce.  My  modus  opemndi  is  as  follows : — I  take  a  plate  (I  use  6^  X  84), 
d  in  the  dark  room  carefully  cut  it  with  a  glazier’s  diamond  into  six  or 
ven  pieces  lengthwise.  Each  piece  is  placed  in  a  separate  dark  slide  on 
aright  summer’s  day.  I  focus  a  subject,  and  then  proceed  to  expose  as 
lows,  being  careful  to  keep  a  record  of  the  number  of  each  slide  : — 

IN  o.  1.  Drop  shutter. 

,,  2.  Uncap  and  cap  as  quickly  as  possible. 

,,  3.  Uncap  and  expose  one  second. 

,,  4.  ,,  ,,  two  seconds. 

,,  5.  ,,  ,,  three  ,, 

,,  6.  ,,  ,,  four  ,,  and  so  on. 

levelope  the  whole  at  one  time,  being  careful  to  scratch  on  each  fraction 
plate  when  taken  out  of  the  slide  the  number  of  the  record  kept.  After 
velopment  and  fixing  I  can  decide  which  is  the  proper  exposure.  This 
u  be  repeated  as  often  as  there  is  a  modification  of  light  (say  during  the 
iferent  seasons),  and  thus  by  the  loss  (?)  of  one  plate  the  amateur  is  able 
arrive  at  a  proper  exposure,  and  save  dozens  of  plates,  time,  and  patience. 
There  may  be  nothing  original  in  the  above,  but  the  Editors  must 
nember  that  amateurs — at  least,  many  of  them— have  not  the  oppor- 
nity  of  reading  up  what  has  been  published  in  years  gone  by. 

[n  conclusion  :  I  would  suggest  to  amateurs  the  advisability  of  learning, 
comparison  with  a  clock  or  watch,  the  exactness  of  a  second  of  time. — I 
i,  yours,  &c. ,  R.  H.  Murray. 

Buenos  Ayres,  August  20,  1884. 


THE  SODA  DEVELOPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  thinks  I  ought  to  have  been  aware  of 
3  fact  that  Mr.  Munroe's  formula  has  been  largely  employed  since  its 
blication.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  the  soda  developer  has  been  in 
union  use ;  but,  whether  it  is  owing  to  my  not  being  gifted  with  such  a 
;entive  memory  as  Mr.  Ashman,  or  to  my  not  being  within  the  magic 
cle  of  the  “  profession,”  that  I  have  failed  to  recognise  the  origin  of  the 
■mula  in  question  I  know  not. 

Mr.  Ashman  finds  fault  with  me  for  limiting  its  use  to  interiors  and 
pying.  I  would  merely  remark  that  in  these  cases  more  especially  I 
md  it  certain  and  reliable.  I  shall,  as  he  suggests,  give  it  a  further 
al  as  a  universal  developer  and  “  report  progress.” 

VI r.  Ashman  says  he  can  obtain  the  black  image  without  the  alum  bath. 

1  I  can  say  is  that  I  get  a  sickly-looking,  yellowish  negative  if  I  omit  it, 
ile  with  it  I  secure  a  sparkling,  blue-black  image. 

it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  Mr.  Cowan  at  the  last  meeting 
the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association  used  the  alum 
ill  when  he  failed  to  obtain  the  black  image  that  Mr.  Ashman  obtained 
th  Mr.  Munroe’s  formula. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  L.  Macdona. 

Iheadle  Rectory,  Cheshire,  September  22,  1884. 
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■an  you  inform  me  of  a  brilliant  yellow  pigment  of  a  slightly  orange 
haracter,  regarding  the  permanency  of  which  there  is  no  doubt? — 
■Syntax.”  — — In  reply:  Cadmium  yellow  will  fulfil  this  requirement 
tetter  than  any  other  pigment  with  which  we  are  acquainted..  Had 
‘Syntax”  mentioned  the  use  to  which  he  intended  putting  this  pigment 
ve  might,  perhaps,  have  been  able  to  advise  further. 

Vnxious”  asks  if  it  be  possible  to  learn  to  photograph  in  three  lessons. 
— In  reply  :  We  do  not  see  the  impossibility  of  doing  so,  provided 
‘Anxious”  makes  use  of  gelatine  plates.  If  he  fall  into  the  hands  of  a 
skilful,  painstaking  Mentor  he  will  acquire,  at  least,  the  elements  of  a 
nastery  of  making  a  negative  in  one  lesson.  A  second  lesson  would  be 
levoted  to  printing,  and  the  third  to  a  recapitulation  of  points  over- 
ooked,  or  cognate  to  those  two  branches. 

and  Z.  say — ‘  *  At  an  early  date  we  purpose  sending  a  photographer  to 
London  to  take  for  us  a  series  of  negatives  representing  life  in  the  lowest 
social  stratum  of  the  great  metropolis.  To  what  part  of  the  city  should 
ns  attention  be  directed  in  order  to  secure  the  class  of  pictures  we 

require?” - In  reply :  The  “slums”  to  the  immediate  west  of  Lincoln’s 

fnn  Fields  and  east  of  Drury  Lane  will  furnish  everything  that  can  be 
required  or  desired  in  depicting  “low  life”  in  London.  White  Horse- 
yard  and  its  immediate  surroundings  north  and  south  should  prove  a 
veritable  El  Dorado  to  any  photographer  who  is  quick  to  see  and  prompt 


moonlight  photographs  be  taken?  I  have  seen  what  purported  tr» 
be  a  moonlight  photograph  taken  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  showing  breaking 

waves,  reproduced  in  the  most  charming  manner. — R.  F.  Scott.” - In 

reply:  The  photograph  referred  to  was  taken  by  sunlight,  but  had  been 
printed  darkly  in  order  to  show  a  moonlight  effect.  By  employing  a 
sensitive  gelatine  plate,  however,  and  a  quick-working  lens,  a  genuine 
moonlight  view  may  be  obtained  by  giving  a  protracted  exposure— say 
an  exposure  varying  from  one  hour  to  six  hours,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  subject. 

M.  D.  inquires— “Are  there  any  means  by  which  I  can  fix  a  crayon  or 
chalk  drawing  so  as  to  render  it  adhesive  to  the  paper  to  which  the  crayon 
is  applied  ?  I  have  tried  floating  the  drawing  upon  milk  and  then  drying 
it,  and  I  have  also  tried  the  application  of  resinous  solutions  by  sponging 
them  upon  the  back  of  the  drawing,  but  in  both  cases  the  picture 

is  degraded  in  an  appreciable  degree.  Y  our  kind  aid  is  requested.” - 

In  reply:  Let  our  correspondent  obtain  one  of  those  toilet  toys  known  as 
a  “spray  producer”  or  “atomiser,”  and  apply  the  spray  of  a  weak 
alcoholic  solution  of  bleached  lac  and  sugar  candy  to  the  drawing.  This 
will  fix  the  picture  without  discolouration. 

George  C.  Barker  says: — “I  am  informed  that  there  exist  means  by 
which  a  tint  may  be  imparted  to  a  silver  print  on  albumenised  paper  or, 
at  anyrate,  to  the  albumenised  surface  of  the  paper,  after  the  print  has 
been  toned,  fixed,  and  washed.  In  other  words,  that  any  of  the  tones 
peculiar  to  a  print  having  been  produced  on  tinted  albumenised  paper 
may  be  obtained  when  plain  or  untinted  paper  is  employed.  If  this  be 

the  case  I  will  be  glad  of  any  information  on  the  subject.” - In  reply  : 

After  washing  the  print  place  it  in  a  vessel  of  water  to  which  has  been 
added  a  few  drops  of  any  liquid  aniline  dye  that  may  be  preferred.  Avoid 
the  employment  of  too  strong  a  solution,  as  the  albumenised  surface  of 
the  paper  is  very  readily  affected  by  the  action  of  the  pigment. 

T.  inquires— “  Is  there  any  similarity  between  the  ‘  elephantinon  5  process 
and  the  ‘Grecian’  method,  of  colouring  photographs?  The  former  was 
in  use  many  years  ago,  but  I  have  not  heard  of  it  for  a  long  period.  I 
greatly  admired  the  photographs  bearing  this  designation,  and  have  one 

framed  which  is  admired  by  all  who  see  it.” - In  reply:  The  term 

“  elephantinon  ”  was  applied  by  a  clever  colourist,  Madame  Una  Howard 
(now  deceased),  to  a  species  of  colouring  of  which  she  made  a  speciality. 
The  photograph  was  rendered  transparent  in  only  a  slight  degree.  It 
was  tinted  lightly  in  front  and  still  more  strongly  behind,  a  peculiarly-- 
delicate,  ivory-like  effect  being  the  result.  In  the  “Grecian”  process 
the  photograph  is  made  very  thin  by  having  the  paper  rubbed  away;  it 
is  then  rendered  as  transparent  as  possible,  and  the  colour  is  applied 
entirely  from  behind. 

We  are  asked  to  state  whether  two  photographs  of  landscapes  can  be  taken 
by  different  individuals,  at  various  times,  which  shall  be  so  like  to  each 
other  as  to  defy  any  point  of  dissimilarity  being  discovered  by  the  keenest 
vision,  with  the  sole  difference  of  dimensions,  one  being  larger  than  the 
other.  It  is  contended,  we  understand,  that  one  of  the  pictures  has  been 

copied  from  the  other. - We  are  of  opinion  that  two  photograpffis  could 

not  be  taken  under  the  circumstances  mentioned  which  would  be  similar 
in  the  sense  referred  to,  for  there  would  be  so  many  points  of  difference 
between  them  as  to  be  readily  distinguished  by  an  expert.  Even  in  such 
an  unchangeable  object  (in  its  physical  aspects)  as  the  moon,  it  is  quite 
easy  to  distinguish  between  the  photographic  representation  of  the 
satellite  by  two  individuals,  although  operating  with  telescopes  of  similar 
power.  A  noted — if  not  notorious — case  in  connection  with  this  branch 
of  photography,  and  one  strictly  to  the  point,  was  brought  prominently 
before  the  scientific  public  twenty  years  ago. 

David  H.  Simpson  writes  expressing  his  opinion  that  it  is  to  be  regretted 
the  triple  achromatic  lens  has  fallen  into  disuse.  It  had,  he  sa3-s,  so 
many  points  of  excellence,  and  the  photographs  taken  by  its  agency  were 
usually  so  soft  and  delicate,  that  he  feels  certain  of  a  successful  future 

being  in  store  for  it,  provided  it  were  again  manufactured. - That  the 

triple  lens  was  useful  and  excellent  we  readily  admit;  but,  so  far  as  we 
are  able  to  ascertain  from  a  careful  comparison  of  a  good  example  of  this 
special  optical  production,  it  is  no  better — even  in  the  slightest  degree — • 
than  more  modern  objectives  which  contain  fewer  lenses  and,  there¬ 
fore,  fewer  reflecting  surfaces,  and  which  can  be  manufactured  at  a  smaller 
cost.  The  doublet  lenses  of  the  rapid  class  work  in  less  time  and  are 
more  generally  useful  than  the  triple;  hence  the  latter  has  been  super¬ 
seded.  But  we  would  not  advise  anyone  possessing  a  good  triple  lens  to 
part  with  it  on  the  mere  chance  of  acquiring  another  which  may  possess 
the  advantages  hinted  at,  because  for  groups  and  copying  it  is  a  very 
useful  photographic  appliance. 

- - - - 

<B*djaucu>  Column. 

I  will  exchange  the  Photo.  News  for  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy,  posted  on  Tuesdays. — Address,  J.  Grimshaw,  10,  Dale-street, 
Haslingden. 

Wanted,  a  posing-chair,  pedestal,  head-rest,  background,  burnisher,  and 
show-case,  in  exchange  for  lens  and  other  valuable  articles,  or  for  cash. — • 
Address,  Taylor,  48,  Leigh-street  (Off  Pall  Mall),  Chorley,  Lancashire. 

I  will  exchange  a  machine  for  making  picture-frames — no  previous 
knowledge  required  to  use  it — cost  £6  5s.,  for  anything  useful  in  photo¬ 
graphy. — Address,  J.  Biddle,  97,  Medlock-street,  Hulrne,  Manchester. 

We  will  exchange  a  Ross’s  original  aperture  doublet  lens,  No.  14,732,  for  a 
good  whole-plate  or  half-plate  camera  with  three  double  slides ;  must  be  in 
good  condition.— Address,  J.  and  J.  Dutton,  4,  Priuce’s-buildings,  Bath. 

Wanted,  numbers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  Aug.  24 
and  31,  and  September  7,  14,  and  21,  for  18S3;  good  exchange  offered. 
Rolling-press  and  background  also  wanted. — Address,  E.  CHAMBERS, 
3D5,  Lodge-road,  Hockley,  Birmingham. 
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I  will  exchange  143  numbers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography, 
gem  camera,  nine  lenses,  good  as  new,  and  the  Newcastle  Weekly  Chronicle 
from  March,  1883.  Wanted,  whole-plate  bellows-body  camera.— Address, 
Photo.,  121,  Carlton-road,  Attercliffe. 

I  will  exchange  a  fifty-inch  special  express  bicycle,  with  lamp  and  odometer, 
cost  £8  11s.  6d. ,  for  a  Victoria  camera  and  lens;  also  a  fifty-two-inch 
tourist  bicycle,  cost  £7  10s.,  for  a  standing  head-rest,  cameo  press,  and 
dies  for  cartes.— Address,  W.  W.  Evers,  Rose  Cottage,  Wath,  near 
Rotherham. 

I  have  duplicate  volumes  of  many  years  of  the  Photographic  Netvs  and 
some  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography.  Wanted,  the  News 
for  1861-62,  1873-74,  and  the  Journal  for  1857-58-59  and  1866,  in  exchange 
volume  for  volume  or  give  or  take  other  useful  exchange. — Address, 
W.  E.  Debenham,  Massingham  House,  Haverstock-hill,  London. 

I  will  exchange  a  16  X  12  and  a  12  X  10  porcelain  dipping-bath,  quantity 
of  opal  glass,  tripod-stand,  about  two  years’  numbers  of  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  for  1883-84  and  Hardwich’s  Manual  of 
Photographic  Chemistry,  for  embossing-press  with  cabinet  and  carte  dies, 
half-plate  portable  dry-plate  camera  with  dark  slides,  Bigelow’s  Album  on 
Lighting,  or  Fallowfield’s  10  x  8  new  patent  burnisher;  difference  ad¬ 
justed.— Address,  E.  Hall,  photographer,  Malton,  Yorkshire. 


Jlnshm’s  ta  Comsponfonts. 

45T  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Photographs  Registered. — 

John  Edmund  Cracknel!,  6,  Wightmans-road,  Hornsey,  London.—  Photo- 
graph  of  Royal  Autographs. 

John  Owen,  Newtown,  North  Wales.— Two  Photographs  of  Miss  M.  C. 

Phillips  and  Two  Photographs  of  Miss  R.  Davies — the  Welsh  Evangelists. 
The  Burnley  Photographic  Company,  25,  Bridge-street,  Burnley.  Photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  Barnoldswick  1st  Eleven  Cricket  Club;  The  Burnley  ~nd 
' Eleven  Cricket  Club;  The  Burnley  1st  Football  Team. 

Photo.  (London). — Received  as  we  were  going  to  press. 

Joseph  J.  Grant.— We  do  not  supply  apparatus  of  any  kind.  Consult  our 
advertising  columns. 

H.  W.— The  tests  employed  reveal  a  state  of  matters  that  we  think  will 
account  for  the  formation  of  the  spots. 

R,  G.  A. — The  Photographic  Exhibition  will  be  opened  to  the  public  on 
Monday,  October  6th.  The  Health  Exhibition  will  not  be  closed  till  the 
end  of  October. 

►S.  A.  Wollett. — If  your  dark-room  window  will  successfully  stand  but 
half  the  test  to  which  you  have  subjected  it,  it  will  answer  quite  well 
for  all  practical  purposes. 

A.  Seeman. — The  prints  are  very  good  of  their  kind  ;  but  you  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  process  itself  is  incapable  of  yielding  results  equal  to 
prints  on  albumenised  paper. 

E.  J.  Holmes. — We  believe  the  light  is  used  by  some  professional  photo¬ 
graphers  ;  so  are  other  systems  of  artificial  lighting.  If  expense  be  not 
an  object  the  electric  light  would,  perhaps,  answer  your  requirements 
best. 

I.  I.  I.  I.— It  is  evident  the  chemical  and  actinic  focus  of  the  lens  does  not 
coincide.  From  your  description  of  the  instrument  we  strongly  suspect 
one  or  more  of  the  glasses  have  been  changed  since  it  was  issued  from  the 
manufacturer. 

S.  S. — There  is  no  real  advantage  in  using  bleached  lac  instead  of  the 
yellow  variety,  except  its  freedom  from  colour.  Practically  in  the  thin 
film,  such  as  exists  on  the  negative,  the  slight  tint  conferred  by  the 
orange  lac  is  no  disadvantage  whatever. 

p,.  p.— It  is  pretty  clear  that  the  solution  was  put  into  a  dirty. bottle.  As 
the  chemist  supplied  the  bottle  you  will  be  quite  justified  m  expecting 
him  to  send  you  a  fresh  solution.  Of  course  you  will  return  the  old  one, 
so  that  he  may  recover  the  gold. 

A.  Boyes.— The  process  by  which  the  red  pictures  referred  to  were  pro¬ 
duced  is  the  carbon.  By  this  process  it  is  manifest  that  pictuies  of  any 
colour  may  be  produced  at  will  simply  by  the  admixture  of  a  suitable 
pigment  with  the  gelatine  with  which  the  paper  is  coated  in  the  first 
instance. 

G.  M.  J.  B.— So  far  as  we  are  aware  the  apparatus  is  not  an  article  of 
commerce.  You  had  better  write  to  the  inventor  again.  Your  former 
letter  may  have  miscarried.  The  society  has  been  in  vacation  for 
some  months  past.  Possibly  this  may  account  for  your  former  communi¬ 
cation  not  having  received  attention.  , 

Patentee. — You  had  better  get  a  copy  of  the  New  Patent  Act.  This  you 
can  do  for  a  few  pence  at  the  Sale  Department,  Patent  Office,  Gurzitor- 
street,  Chancery -lane.  It  will  give  you  the  necessary  information,  lo 
learn  if  your  invention  is  already  patented  you  will  have  to  search  the 
records  of  the  Patent  Office.  You  can  do  this,  without  charge,  any  time 
between  ten  and  four  o’clock. 

Amateur  (Wilts.). — In  all  probability  the  sulphite  of  soda — or,  rather, 
what  you  purchased  from  your  local  chemist  under  that  name  was  not 
sulphite  of  soda  at  all,  but  the  sulphate.  If  so,  it  will  fully  account  for 
your  failure.  You  had  better  procure  a  fresh  sample  from  some  photo¬ 
graphic  chemist.  Few  country  druggists  keep  sulphite  of  soda  that  can 
be  relied  upon,  if  they  supply  it  at  all. 

G.  R.  Fludder. — If  you  cannot  succeed  with  any  of  the  numerous  in- 
ten'sifiers  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  recommended  we  are  afraid 
we  cannot  assist  you  further.  The  commercial  intensifiers  mentioned  are 
highly  spoken  of  by  most  workers.  You  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  only  “  royal  road  ”  to  success  is  experience.  From  what  you  say,  we 
fear  it  is  this  you  lack,  and  not  that  the  different  intensifiers  you 
jiave  tried  are  at  fault. 


Warwick. — Your  sudden  success,  after  several  weeks  of  failure,  is  pin.  . 
bly  due  to  the  change  in  temperature.  You  were  somewhat  unfortuL  ,t 
in  commencing  experiments  at  a  time  when  the  heat  was  so  exces  9 
Experienced  workers  have  met  with  the  greatest  difficulty  in  c  ‘rryinln  , 
their  operations  in  collotype  printing  when  the  weather  was  extreily  1 
hot,  as  it  was  at  the  time  you  met  with  your  failures. 

Z.  Z. — There  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  brilliant  results  by  the  caL  J 
process  on  opal  glass  ;  but  you  will  have  to  employ  as  vigorous  nega  L 
as  for  paper.  A  strong  negative  means  a  thick  film  of  pigmeL}  j 
gelatine  in  the  shadows  of  the  prints,  and  if  this  be  coloured,  and  hi|y 
“  gummed  up”  in  doing  so,  there  is  some  little  risk  of  the  film  spli  .1 
up  should  the  picture  be  made  abnormally  dry.  Hence,  carbon  p  p 
on  opal  are  usually  made  from  rather  weak  and  delicate  negatives,  L 
to  avoid  the  risk. 

W.  W.  Evers. — 1.  You  will  find  many  good  formulae  for  dry  plates  h  le 
Almanac  for  the  present  and  the  past  two  or  three  years.  Comnu  al 
plate-makers  do  not  publish  the  formulae  by  which  they  work.— 2.  Y  if 
you  can  uncover  and  cover  the  lens  sufficiently  rapid. — 3.  Use  one  on  .r 
of  the  numerous  clearing  solutions. — 4.  To  preserve  the  solution. — 5.  T  re 
is  no  harm  in  using  the  fixing  solution  saturated,  except  that  it  wi)  of 
fix  so  quickly. — 6.  Better  use  them  separately;  there  is  no  advanta  in 
employing  them  mixed. 

Received. — W.  Brooks;  W.  Coles;  J.  Harris;  S.  Fry;  Kenneth  In: 
Lyons;  Hypo. 


South  London  Photographic  Society. — In  accordance  with  a  o- 
lution  passed  at  the  June  meeting  of  this  Society,  a  special  me  ng 
will  be  held  at  the  House  of  the  Society  of  Arts  on  Thursday  ;t, 
October  2nd,  at  eight  o’clock,  to  consider  the  future  of  the  8o<  y, 
after  which  Mr.  W.  Ackland  will  read  a  paper  On  Furnell's  Le 

Photographic  Club. — At  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  this  Clu  at 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  on  Wednesday  next,  October  l  be 
subject  for  discussion  will  be  On  Artificial  Lighting.  At  9  p.m  be 
meeting  will  be  resolved  into  a  special  general  meeting.  The  Sati  ay 
afternoon  outing  will  be  at  Blackwall — train  leaving  Liverpool  ;:  et 
Station  at  2  p.m. 

Thf  New  York  Society  of  Photographic  Amateurs.— 0i  he 
evening  of  the  9th  instant  a  large  body  of  the  New  Y"ork  Photogr  lie 
Amateurs  assembled  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society,  1,260,  Broad wa  to 
listen  to  an  address  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  of  London,  oil  the  re¬ 
paration  of  gelatine  plates  by  cold  emulsification.  Knowing. he 
experience  of  Mr.  Henderson  in  this  department  «£  photograph;  lis 
lecture  was  heard  with  great  attention.  At  the  close  an  opportfty 
was  afforded  for  asking  questions,  and  many  of  those  present  aved 
themselves  of  this  privilege.  Numerous  experiments  were  mailnd 
demonstrations  given  during  the  lecture,  at  the  conclusion  of  whit  he 
thanks  of  the  Society  were  unanimously  awarded  to  Mr.  Headers 

Aeronautic  Photography.— From  that  intrepid  aerial  navigor, 
Mr.  Cecil  V.  Shadbolt,  we  have  received  a  set  of  his  latest  b£»on 
photographs,  taken  from  the  car  of  the  “Monarch,”  on  the  occasiof 
a  special  trip  on  August  13th  last.  These  comprise  Woolwich,  a?  :en 
from  an  altitude  of  500  feet  over  Silvertown  ;  Royal  Albert  Doc,  nd 
Thames,  at  an  altitude  of  600  feet ;  The  Crystal  Palace ,  at  1,100  it; 
and  Blaclclieath,  at  2,700  feet.  Speak  of  a  “bird’s-eye  view”  o,ny 
locality  !  What  can  possibly  equal  in  accuracy  the  view  of  a  see  on 
terra  firma  depicted  by  the  finger  of  science  when  working  in  ier 

air?  Mr.  Shadbolt  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  success. - Frorir. 

James  H.  Hare  we  have  also  received  interesting  mementoes  c  the 
recently-celebrated  “Balloon  Centenary,”  in  the  form  of  a  ser  of 
cabinet  views  of  the  balloons  “Robin  Hood,”  the  “Colonel,”  an  the 
“Monarch,”  taken  at  various  stages  of  their  progress— from  ieir 
inflation  to  their  ascent  and  disappearance  in  the  distance.  The  gdps 
present  are  successfully  delineated. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Opticia 
For  the  Week  ending  September  24,  1884. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. _ 
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ANOMALIES  IN  DEVELOPING  FORMULAE. 

IYe  liave  frequently  called  attention  to  the  strange  anomalies  which 
jxist  in  the  developing  formulae  issued  with  the  different  commercial 
ilates  as  wrell  as  in  those  frequently  pu&Iished  in  these  columns 
nd  in  the  Almanac,  and  have  pointed  out  how  difficult  it  is  for 
hose  operators  who  do  not  confine  themselves  to  one  make  of  plate 
o  follow  out  instructions  without  having  a  distinct  set  of  solutions 
or  each  separate  brand.  In  view  of  the  numerous  fresh  departures 
n  the  direction  of  other  alkalies  than  ammonia,  and  the  consequent 
ncrease  in  the  number  of  new  formulae,  these  difficulties  do  not 
iromise  to  be  lessened;  and  as  the  subject  has  been  once  more 
•aised  by  Mr.  G.  Watmough  Webster  in  our  last  issue,  and  by  Mr. 
W.  F.  Mayes  in  the  previous  one,  we  may  be  allowed  to  call 
itteution  to  one  or  two  points  which  have  hitherto  escaped  general 
lotice. 

In  the  first  place,  referring  to  Mr.  Mayes’s  carefully-compiled 
able  for  the  reduction  of  different  formulae  to  common  terms,  we 
mist  point  out  the  fact  that  it  fails  in  complete  accuracy  from  the 
leglect  of  one  important  element  in  the  working  out  of  the  formulae. 
We  allude  to  the  necessaiy  iucrease  or  decrease  in  the  volume  of  the 
iolutions  consequent  on  the  solution  of  certain  solids  or  the  mixture 
if  water  and  ammonia.  Thus,  if  one  ounce  of  potassium  bromide  be 
lissolved  in  two  ounces  of  water  the  volume  of  solution  formed  will 
not  be  so  low  as  two  ounces  nor  so  high  as  three,  but  will  be  between 
the  two,  the  exact  bulk  being  beyond  the  powers  of  calculation  of 
the  ordinary  operator  to  discover  on  'paper.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  water  and  ammonia  are  mixed  at  normal  temperatures  a 
decrease  in  the  combined  volume  ensues,  so  that  it  will  be  evident 
that  to  attempt  accurately  to  calculate  the  respective  proportions  or 
quantities  of  material  included  in  different  formula)  is  impossible 
without  actually  working  out  the  formula  and  noting  carefully  the 
bulk  of  solution  which  results. 

The  amount  of  error  thus  caused  in  the  generality  of  formula;  is 
jprobably  not  great,  though  in  those  which  contain  a  large  proportion 
of  bromide — as,  for  instance,  Swan’s— it  may  be  sufficient  to  cause 
trouble.  But  if  our  readers  will  take  the  trouble  to  practically 
compare  a  few  of  the  bettei’-known  formulee  with  the  figures  in  Mr. 
Mayes’s  table  they  will  find  that,  with  the  exception  of,  perhaps, 
one — of  which  more  anon— none  of  them  agree. 

Taking  three  haphazard  we  have  made  them  up  carefully,  using 
an  analytical  test  mixer  to  accurately  determine  the  volume.  We 
find  Swan’s  formula — to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  and  w'hich 
consists  of  strong  ammonia  and  bromide  of  each  one  ounce,  and 
water  half-an-ounce — makes  up  to  840  minims  or  one  ounce  and 
1  three-quarters.  In  order  then  to  estimate  the  equivalent  of  one 
minim  of  ammonja  we  are  compelled  to  measure  by  some  method 
or  other  one  and  three-quarter  minims— a  rather  difficult  job;  or  if 
we  desire  to  proceed  on  the  standard  of  a  grain  of  bromide  we  are 
reduced  to  the  still  more  difficult  computation  of  1'92  of  a  minim. 
In  like  manner  Wratten’s  formula  for  their  instantaneous  plates 
contains  one  minim  of  strong  ammonia  in  each  three  and  three- 
quarter  minims  of  solution,  and  one  grain  of  bromide  in  each  half¬ 
drachm  ;  and  Nelson’s  one  minim  of  ammonia  in  about  If  minims 
of  solution,  and  a  grain  of  bromide  in  a  little  under  seven. 


As  we  have  remarked,  the  discrepancies  are,  perhaps,  not  particu¬ 
larly  vital,  but  are  sufficiently  bewildering  to  puzzle  those  who 
desire  to  compound  their  developing  solutions  from  separate  standard 
solutions  ;  and,  as  the  remedy  for  such  extremely  awkward  figures 
is  so  simple,  it  seems  a  pity  it  should  not  be  generally  adopted. 
Referring  to  the  one  solitary  case  in  which  it  is,  perhaps,  possible 
to  calculate  with  accuracy,  the  solutions  are  not  made  by  mixing 
together  certain  definite  quantities  of  the  ingredients,  but  by  taking 
definite  quantities  of  the  important  constituents  and  making  a 
definite  bulk  of  solution.  In  other  words,  as  the  dispensing 
chemist  would  say,  “  Liquor  ammonia  one  ounce,  bromide  of  potas¬ 
sium  one  ounce,  water  ad  two  ounces” — that  is  to  say,  water  to 
make  up  two  ounces.  If  the  formula  quoted  were  compounded 
in  that  way,  each  two  minims  would  represent  one  of  strong 
ammonia  ;  and,  if  troy  weight  were  substituted  for  avoirdupois, 
the  same  quantity  of  solution  would  also  contain  one  grain  of 
bromide. 

In  the  case  of  the  soda  developer,  in  which  a  far  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  solid  matter  is  contained,  the  importance  of  care  in  the 
direction  suggested  is  still  greater  ;  and  it  is  eminently  desirable, 
if  only  for  the  sake  of  facilitating  calculations,  that  some  exactitude 
should  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
developer. 

As  regards  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Webster — that  manufacturers 
should  frame  their  formulae  in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  a  ready 
comparison  of  the  proportion  of  pyro.  to  ammonia  or  of  bromide  to 
ammonia — we  quite  agree  that  there  is  ample  room  for  reform  ;  but 
if  they  would  first  carry  out  the  proposal  we  have  made  the  user  of 
the  plates  would  at  least  be  able  to  perform  bis  calculations  without 
the  necessity  for  making  a  quantity  of  solution  which  he  may  pro¬ 
bably  never  use. 

And  now  a  word  upon  another  subject  intimately  connected  with 
development,  and  possessing  most  decidedly  the  character  of  an 
anomaly,  though,  in  this  case,  it  is  the  operator  and  not  the  manu¬ 
facturer  who  is  at  fault.  We, find  most  photographers  exercise  con¬ 
siderable  care  in  the  purchase  of  pyro.  of  good  reputation,  of 
bromide  and  sulphite  of  soda  of  acknowledged  quality,  and  if  any¬ 
thing  go  wrong  the  pyro.,  the  sulphite,  and  the  bromide  generally 
suffer  the  odium.  But  is  it  not  somewhat  anomalous  that  the 
ammonia,  which  plays  at  least  as  important  a  part  in  the  function  of 
development  and  which  is  quite  as  difficult  to  preserve  in  turner 
condition  as  the  other  three  put  together,  is  accepted,  without 
guarantee  or  warranty,  as  being  liquor  ammonias  fortis  of  s.  g.  -880  ? 
We  venture  to  say  that  not  one  in  twenty  samples  taken  haphazard 
from  commercial  sources  will  be  found,  upon  trial,  to  come  up  to 
that  description.  It  is  true  the  majority  may  not  vary  to  a  very 
great  extent,  though  we  had  submitted  to  us  a  short  lime  since  a 
sample  obtained  from  a  first-class  chemist  as  “  s.  g.  ’880, ”  but  which 
on  testing  we  found  to  be  between  -940  and  ‘950,  and  contained  less 
than  one-half  the  percentage  of  real  ammonia.  The  result  of  its 
employment  had  been  the  spoiling  of  a  batch  of  important  nega¬ 
tives  from  sheer  ignorance  of  its  deficiency  in  strength  ;  but  had  that 
circumstance  been  known  and  allowed  for  the  faulty  sample  would 
have  answered  as  well  as  the  best. 
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We  would  therefore  counsel  all  users  of  dry  plates  to  either  have 
their  ammonia  guaranteed  of  a  certain  strength — not  necessarily 
*880 — or  preferably  to  test  its  specific  gravity  for  themselves.  A 
specific  gravity  bottle  will  cost  but  two  or  three  shillings,  and  will 
pay  for  itself  iu  a  short  time.  The  modus  operandi  is  simple  enough, 
and  a  method  we  described  some  years  ago  will  secure  all  the  accu¬ 
racy  the  photographer  requires.  It  consists  in  filling  the  specific 
gravity  bottle  with  the  liquid  to  be  tested,  plunging  it  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  (without  its  stopper)  in  a  basin  of  cold  distilled  or  rain 
water.  It  is  then  stoppered,  wiped  and  weighed,  emptied,  washed 
out,  refilled  with  water  from  the  basin,  again  weighed,  and  the 
weight  of  its  contents  on  the  first  weighing  divided  by  the  weight 
of  the  weight  of  water  on  the  second.  Reference  to  the  table  at 
page  254  of  this  year’s  Almanac  will  show  its  percentage  value  in 
real  ammonia,  and  a  simple  calculation  will  enable  the  operator  to 
adjust  its  strength  to  suit  any  formula  written  in  terms  of  '880 
ammonia. 


DENSITY  IN  COLLODION  IMAGES. 

In  making  copies  of  engravings  the  negative  must,  of  course,  be  of 
as  intense  a  character  as  possible.  We  lately  tried  a  very  old 
sample  of  collodion  originally  prepared  for  engravings,  and  which, 
when  nearly  new,  or  at  most  only  a  few  months’  old,  gave  negatives 
having  a  degree  of  intensity  greater  than  we  remember  to  have 
seen  before  or  since.  After  remaining  untouched  for  a  few  years 
\ve  had  the  curiosity  to  try  this  once-excellent  engraving  collodion 
for  the  same  purpose  as  that  for  which  it  had  been  originally 
prepared.  Its  virtue  had,  however,  departed.  While  it  yielded 
negatives  that  were  clean,  they  possessed  scarcely  any  density.  A 
change,  too,  had  taken  place  in  the  solubility  of  the  film;  for, 
whereas  in  its  palmy  days  it  resisted  the  strongest  alcohol,  it  now 
succumbed  to  all  alcoholic  varnishes,  even  when  their  strength  had 
been  reduced  by  the  addition  of  water. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  whose  collodion  may  have  become  dis¬ 
integrated  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  to  which  we  have  referred, 
we  shall  describe  by  what  means  it  may  be  rendered  service¬ 
able. 

First  of  all,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  a  small  proportion  of  an 
iodide,  such  as  that  of  ammonium.  To  strengthen  the  negative: 
make  use  of  an  admixture  of  solutions  of  nitrate  of  uranium  and 
ferridcyanide  of  potassium,  the  proportions  being  nearly  equal 
parts,  although  this  does  not  appear  to  be  of  much  consequence. 
When  this  solution  is  applied  to  the  thin  negative  it  immediately 
acquires  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  the  intensity  goes  on  gradually 
increasing  in  force,  until  eventually  what  was  at  first  a  thin,  feeble 
negative  becomes  one  possessing  great  vigour,  which  is  still  further 
increased  upon  drying. 

If  the  operation  terminated  here  all  would  be  well ;  but  it  is 
Unfortunate  that  the  application  of  varnish  quite  destroys  the 
intensity,  leaving  the  image  thin  and  poor.  In  cases  where  a  solvent 
action  is  exercised  on  the  film  itself,  this  may  be  prevented  by  the 
substitution  of  a  benzole  varnish  for  one  in  which  the  solvent  is 
alcohol ;  but  in  this  case  the  reduction  of  the  strength  of  the  image 
takes  place  in  quite  as  great  a  degree  as  before. 

To  prevent  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  a  thin  solution 
of  gum  arahic  and  apply  it  as  a  varnish  to  the  negative.  This  does 
not  act  in  a  deleterious  manner  as  regards  reducing  the  intensity. 
The  strength  should  be  such  as  to  fill  up  the  interstices  of  the 
collodion  film,  which  is  now  spongy  and  porous  to  a  very  considerable 
extent.  When  dried,  any  varnish,  whether  alcoholic  or  benzole, 
may  be  applied  for  the  final  protection  of  the  film,  and  without  the 
elightesb  reduction  of  intensity  being  experienced. 

- - + - 

VIGNETTING. 

Amongst  the  various  fashions  in  photography,  some  of  which  come 
and  go,  the  practice  of  printing  portraits  in  what  is  known  as  the 
vignette  style  is  one  that  has  held  its  ground  from  the  period  of  its 
first,  intr*dncdon,  and  is  at  the  present  time  at  least  as  popular 

np  ever.  Tbifl  geueyaj  and  Enduring  cotipepslip  of  opinion  shows  that 


there  is  an  inherent  attractiveness  in  the  results  of  the  process  tl,;J 
render  it  independent  of  the  fickleness  of  mere  fashion  or  fancy 
The  clearness  with  which  the  outline  of  the  head  is  delineated 
against  the  light  ground,  and  the  absence  of  anything  to  distract 
the  attention  in  the  picture,  are  no  doubt  the  main  causes  of  th 
popularity  of  the  vignette  style. 

It  is,  however,  not  of  the  advantages  of  vignetting  that  we  win] 
now  to  speak,  but  of  the  different  methods  by  which  the  effect ' 
have  been,  and  are,  produced.  The  softening  of  the  edge  has  bee 
effected  in  two  distinct  ways,  and  perhaps  more  generally  b 
methods  in  which  these  two  plans  are  united.  One  distinctive  nietho 
of  softening  is  to  place  in  contact  with  the  negative  a  mask  of  som 
kind,  the  inner  edge  of  which  is  graduated  to  give  the  intermediat 
or  softening  tones.  The  best-known  example  of  this  method  is  tb 
vignetting  glass  of  silver-flashed  orange,  the  vignetting  colour  in  th 
centre  of  which  is  ground  or  dissolved  away.  The  other  distinctivi 
method  is  that  in  which  distance  is  employed  to  produce  the  grada 
tions  required,  and  may  be  exemplified  by  a  card  with  a  hole  in  i 
supported  at  a  certain  distance  in  front  of  the  negative.  This  latte 
method  is  so  simple,  and  lends  itself  so  easily  to  variations  both  o 
form  and  of  degree  of  softening  away,  that  it  has  come  into  ver 
general  use.  There  are  also  plans  of  vignetting  in  which  both  prin 
ciples  come  into  play.  Of  these  methods  we  may  instance  the  use  o 
several  layers  of  tissue  paper,  each  a  little  larger  than  the  next  one 
This  combined  set  of  papers  is  held  between  two  glasses,  and  lai< 
either  directly  upon  the  negative  or  kept  at  a  certain  distance  if  i 
be  desired  to  make  the  vignetting  more  gradual. 

One  objection  to  the  use  of  the  simple  opening  in  the  vignetting 
form,  and  to  the  dependence  upon  distance  for  the  effect  ot 
softening  a  gradation,  is  that,  unless  suitable  precautions  be  taken 
the  light  may  strike  under  the  “form  ”  more  in  one  direction  that: 
another,  and  ro  cause  the  shade  on  the  background  to  show  more  or 
one  side  than  upon  the  other;  or  may  cause  the  top  of  the  hear: 
either  to  be  lightened  itself,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  tor 
much  dark  shade  over  it. 

To  overcome  this  difficulty  some  printers  use  a  revolving  table 
kept  in  motion  by  a  roasting  jack  ;  but  this  motor  is  scarcely  powerfu 
enough  for  a  large  board  capable  of  holding  many  pressure-frames 
In  one  establishment  that  we  have  visited,  where  the  printing 
for  several  branches  is  carried  on,  a  large  circular  table  or  board  i: 
suspended  by  three  cords  joined  together  at  the  top  like  the  string: 
of  a  scale-pan,  and  an  occasional  twist  by  the  person  who  hat 
to  examine  the  presses,  in  order  to  decide  when  the  printing  is  deej 
enough,  keeps  the  whole  in  motion.  In  another  establishment  wtj 
have  seen  the  printing  of  vignettes  conducted  under  a  sash  glazecj 
with  ground  glass,  and  it  is  a  rule  each  time  that  a  press  is  looked 
at  to  give  it  a  quarter  turn  in  one  direction.  Both  these  plan 
are  found  to  work  well  in  practice,  and  to  give  a  print  with  th 
head  and  figure  in  the  part  of  the  general  printed  image  where  i 
was  desired  to  be,  when  placed  in  the  frame. 

A  manner  of  fitting  up  and  arranging  printing-frames  which  w 
have  seen  employed  with  good  effect  may  be  new  to  some  of  ou 
readers.  We  will,  therefore,  briefly  describe  it.  At  the  establish 
meet  where  we  saw  it  in  action  the  size  known  as  half-plate  w; 
in  use  fur  both  cabinet  and  carte  negatives,  and  it  will  suffice  tj 
explain  how  the  method  referred  to  is  carried  into  effect  for  thes 
two  popular  sizes.  Taking  the  carte  size  first :  Two  pieces  of  mill! 
board  are  cut  to  be  of  the  dimensions  of  the  frame  itself.  In  tbesn 
millboards  are  cut  two  holes  of  about  three  inches  long  and  tw< 
and  a-quarter  broad,  side  by  side,  like  the  prints  in  a  stereoscopi 
picture.  One  of  these  millboards  is  glued  on  to  the  front  of  tlnj 
frame,  and  then  strips  of  thinner  card  of  about  half-an-inch  wid< 
are  glued  on  to  the  surface  of  the  millboard  round  three  of  th> 
sides — two  of  the  short  and  one  long  side.  The  second  sheet  of  mill 
board  is  now  glued  on  to  these  strips,  and  a  few  tacks  for  additiona 
security  are  driven  in  through  the  two  thicknesses  of  millboard  am 
the  one  of  card  into  the  woodwork  of  the  frame  itself.  There  l 
thus  a  double  thickness  of  millboard  with  holes  iu  them  corres 
ponding  to  the  two  carte  portraits  upon  the  half-plate.  The  tw< 
folds  forming  this  double  thickness  are  separated  by  the  care 
round  three  sides  sufficiently  to  allow  a  card  U>  lie  between  tJjoiU 
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id  close  enough  to  keep  this  card  without  shifting  unless  it  be 
tentionally  done  with  the  fingers. 

To  complete  the  vignetting  “form”  a  number  of  cards  are  pro- 
ded  all  of  the  same  size,  and  about  half-an-inch  longer  and 
'oader  than  the  openings  that  have  been  described  in  the  mill¬ 
iards.  These  cards  have  openings  of  various  sizes,  and  in  order 
at  the  same  negative  may  always  have  the  same-sized  opening, 
id  for  convenience  of  reference,  the  movable  cards  are  numbered, 
he  system  of  numbering  adopted  is  by  eighths  of  an  inch.  Thus, 
i  opening  one  inch  long  is  numbered  8,  one  of  an  inch  and 
quarter  is  numbered  10,  and  so  on.  There  are  also  some  with 
•enings  of  extra  width  and  some  with  extra  narrow  openings 
oportionate  to  the  length,  and  these  are  lettered  W  or  N,  in 
dition  to  the  number  specifying  the  length.  When  the  negative 
placed  in  the  frame,  one  of  these  loose  cards  is  slipped  between 
e  two  thicknesses  of  millboard  through  the  space  which  has  been 
ft  along  the  side,  where  they  are  not  attached  by  means  of  the 
termediate  strips  of  card  running  along  the  other  three  sides. 
ie  card  is  adjusted  to  the  right  place  over  the  negative  by  the 
lexers,  and  it  is  found  that  it  does  not  slip,  but  will  remain  in 
ace,  kept  there  by  the  pressure  of  the  millboard  on  both  sides. 

In  the  case  of  carte  vignettes  of  ordinary  size  it  is  found  that 
e  thickness  of  the  wood  composing  the  front  of  the  frame  keeps 
e  vignetting  card  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  ensure  the  necessary 
ftness.  With  portraits  of  larger  size — those  of  the  cabinet,  for 
stance — it  is  considered  better  that  the  softening  round  the  head 
ould  be  diffused  over  a  larger  surface,  and  that  towards  the 
wer  portion  of  the  figure  the  vignetting  should  be  still  more 
adual.  In  order  to  effect  this,  strips  of  wood  are  attached 
the  front  of  the  frame  before  the  millboards  are  glued  on. 
lese  strips  are  arranged  in  the  following  manner  : — On  one  end 
the  frame  there  is  a  strip  of  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
ickness,  and  on  two  of  the  sides  are  strips,  one  end  of  which 
eets  and  is  of  equal  thickness  with  the  end  strip,  whilst  the  other 
ids  of  these  side  strips  are  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  frame 
self.  One  end  of  the  millboards,  and,  consequently,  of  the  card 
(dosed  between  them,  is  thus  raised  higher  from  the  negative 
tan  the  other  end,  and  the  negative  is  placed  so  that  the  lower  part 
the  figure  comes  where  this  end  is  raised  to  the  greater  distance. 
Concerning  a  variation  on  the  plan  just  described,  especially 
ntrived  for  carbon  printing  and  suitable  for  that  purpose,  as  well 
for  the  production  of  vignettes  with  tinted  margins  by  any 
ethod  of  printing,  we  may  speak  upon  another  occasion. 

■ - — — — — 

EGATIVE  EVIDENCE  REGARDING  THE  DETERIORA¬ 
TION  OF  GELATINE  PLATES. 
aving  observed  in  one  of  the  foreign  journals  that  the  deteriora- 
)n  of  gelatine  plates  which  have  been  packed  with  a  thin  slip 
cardboard  placed  round  their  margins  (so  as  to  effect  their 
paration)  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  the 
rdboard  of  which  these  slips,  or  separating  masks,  are  formed,  we 
ive  subjected  some  of  these  masks  to  sensitive  tests  for  the  hypo- 
Iphite  without  being  able  to  perceive  the  slightest  indication 
its  presence. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  the  material  of  which  paper  is  formed 
subjected  to  the  bleaching  action  of  chlorine  a  subsequent  treat- 
ent  with  hyposulphite  of  soda  ensues,  this  salt  being  the 
cognised  “antichlor”  of  the  paper  mill.  But  in  one  case,  in 
hich  marginal  deterioration  of  gelatine  plates  was  well  marked, 
ie  separating  masks  were  formed  of  a  rather  thin,  brown  card- 
mrd.  The  materials  of  which  this  was  formed  bore  no  appearance 
having  been  bleached  by  chlorine  or  any  other  bleaching  agent, 
id,  therefore,  concerning  this  it  was  reasoned,  d  priori ,  that 
>  hyposulphite  of  soda  w7ould  have  been  employed  as  an  antichlor. 
irtainly  with  these  slips,  or  masks,  the  iodine  test,  although  most 
vefully  employed,  failed  to  indicate  the  presence  of  the  antichlor, 
id  yet  the  plates  which  were  packed  up  in  contact  with  them  gave 
e  indications  of  deterioration  to  which  we  have  referred  as  a 
aracteristic,  not  always  present,  of  this  mode  of  packing  gelatine 
ates, 


From  this  it  appears  evident  that  there  are  other  agents  than 
hyposulphite  of  soda  which  act  in  a  deleterious  manner  upon  the 
surface  of  the  plate.  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  samples  of  paper  or 
cardboard  which  are  known  to  produce  the  deterioration  mentioned, 
in  order  that  we  may  have  them  properly  tested. 


THE  QUALITY  OF  RECENT  PRINTS. 

Ik  another  page  Mr.  E.  Dunmore  asks  a  series  of  pertinent  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  the  character  of  the  prints  obtained  or  obtainable  from 
gelatine  negatives,  and  we  draw  attention  to  his  communication  as 
being  one  of  considerable  importance  at  the  preseut  moment,  trust¬ 
ing  that  it  may  elicit  such  replies  as  will  lead  to  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  views  of  practical  men.  The  tenour  of  the  replies 
to  some  parts  of  the  queries  will  have  been  foreshadowed  in  previous 
articles  we  have  written  dealing  with  cognate  topics ;  but  a  wide 
subject  bearing  upon  many  branches  is  herein  opened,  and  we  hope 
it  may  be  thoroughly  ventilated. 

That  a  distinct  difference  —  not  necessarily  indicating  either 
superiority  or  inferiority — exists  in  the  quality  of  the  prints  now 
produced  may  be  fairly  anticipated  to  be  a  portion  of  the  verdict. 
What  the  character  of  that  quality  is,  and  to  what  extent  it  has  been 
governed  by  the  advent  of  gelatine,  will  be  the  question  to  be  handled. 
Whether  an  artist  works  in  water-colours,  oils,  fresco,  enamel,  or 
even  mosaic,  he  obtains  results  beautiful  according  to  his  skill  rather 
than  the  medium  he  works  with;  and  though  some  may  prefer  one 
and  some  another  mode,  yet  there  are  few  critics  who  would 
venture  to  assert  that  one  medium  possessed  greater  actual 
excellence  than  another,  different  though  may  be  the  modes 
adopted  and  the  vehicles  employed  for  appealing  to  the  mind 
through  the  eye.  Similarly,  though  in  a  more  modest  degree,  does 
photography  speak  with  different  voices,  not  one  of  which  is 
necessarily  more  melodious  than  another.  Since  the  days  of  Adam* 
Salomon — whose  prints  were  forcible,  brilliant,  and  powerful,  yet 
not  lacking  in  delicacy,  and  refined  in  the  highest  degree — down  to 
the  present  time  when  negatives  are  printed  from  which,  from 
their  thinness,  would  have  been  rejected  without  furi  her  thought 
twenty  years  ago,  every  shade  of  quality  has  been  repr.  s  nted  and 
every  style  has  had  its  votaries.  It  is  not  for  us  to  say  which  is  the 
best,  though  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  better  average  has  con¬ 
tinually  been  arrived  at  from  year  to  year.  The  public,  too,  are, 
as  it  needs  no  argument  to  prove,  far  better  educated  in  art,  and, 
a3  a  matter  of  course,  have  become  more  exacting  in  their  require¬ 
ments  in  consequence.  This  also  reacts  upon  the  quality  of  the 
prints  to  their  advantage.  That  photography  has  had  a  consider¬ 
able  share  in  aiding  the  cultivation  of  this  taste  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  and  almost  every  year  there  may  be  perceived  a  distinct 
advance  in  the  character  of  the  work — more,  perhaps,  in  the 
average  of  merit  than  in  individual  merit. 

We  thus  see  that  Mr.  Dunmore’s  questions  will  be  complicated 
by  considerations  almost  too  powerful  to  be  termed  side  issues;  yet 
we  may  say  that,  notwithstanding  the  ever-recurring  warning,  de 
gustibus  non  est  disputandum,  there  will  always  be  certain  standards 
•  -varying  in  nature,  not  in  degree — which  may  be  decided  upon 
for  comparison.  They  may  include  the  two  extremes  of  brilliancy 
combined  with  delicacy — typified,  perhaps,  by  the  work  of  some  of 
the  leading  American  portraitists  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  the  combination  of  fulness  of  detail  and  softness,  with  as 
much  richness  as  can  be  obtained,  such  as  is  seen  in  the  work  of 
one  or  two  of  the  leading  London  photographers.  Between  these 
two  extremes  there  will  be  found  every  grade. 

Without  making  any  positive  assertion,  we  incline  to  the  belief 
that  the  former  class  of  picture  will  be  produced  in  the  highest 
excellence  from  collodion  negatives,  while  those  from  gelatine  will 
be  greatly  superior  for  the  latter.  In  the  early  days  of  gelatine  the 
common  cry  was — “Insufficient  density;”  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  plates  then  made  were  less  amenable  to  intensification 
r.han  such  as  are  now  procurable.  On  this  account,  probably,  a 
mode  of  printing  was  adopted  which  was  calculated  to  get  the  best 
effect  out  of  thin  negatives,  and  the  influence  of  the  plan  thus 
drifted  into  may  be  still  felt  at  the  preseut  moment.  All  practical 
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printers  know  that  they  cannot  get  equally  good  results  from  every 
kind  of  negative  upon  a  single  brand  of  paper,  nor  even  on  one 
kind  of  paper  by  a  similar  mode  of  treatment. 

Then,  as  to  landscape  versus  portrait  results:  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  there  are  many  thousands  of  amateur  landscapists 
■who,  though  possessed  of  much  talent,  are  yet  but  beginners,  and 
it  would  not  be  fair  to  take  an  average  of  these  tyros  as  against 
the  few  wet-plate  veterans,  who  have  brought  their  hard-gained 
experience  in  that  direction  into  their  working  with  gelatine.  A 
poor  wet-plate  negative  gives  but  sorry  results  ;  but  from  a  poor 
dry  plate  only  the  most  wretched  prints  imaginable  can'be  obtained. 

The  character  of  prints  from  dry  plates  is  governed  by  two  most 
important  factors — the  colour,  and  the  amount  and  character  of  the 
fog  present.  This  latter  quality  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
composition  of  the  developer,  or  perhaps  we  might  say  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  ammonia  it  contains.  For  a  long  time  plates  were  developed 
with  such  a  predominant  amount  of  ammonia  present  that  almost 
every  plate  suffered  more  or  less  from  a  suspicion  of  fog.  But  that 
a  reaction  is  setting  in  cannot  be  doubted  ;  it  is  shown  in  the  printed 
instructions  of  manufacturers,  and  the  general  tendency  of  the 
authorities  of  the  day  is  in  a  similar  direction.  This  we  take  to  be 
a  most  important  matter,  and  a  factor  of  great  importance  in  arriving 
at  a  satisfactory  response  to  Mr.  Dunmore’s  queries.  The  wonder¬ 
ful  rapidity  placed  in  our  hands  by  gelatine  ought  not  to  warp 
us  from  the  endeavour  to  attain  the  highest  excellence.  “Quality 
first  and  rapidity  next”  should  be  the  motto  of  all  photogra pliers. 

When  everyone  has  fallen  into  a  way  of  using  a  small  quantity 
of  ammonia  in  his  developer  we  shall  get  still  better  results — more 
like  wet  plates  through  possessing  the  highest  brilliancy,  yet  having 
all  that  delicate  softness  which  we  ai’e  inclined  to  attribute  specially 
to  gelatine  work. 

There  is,  however,  fog  and  fog.  As  we  write  we  have  before  us 
two  prints— one  really  good,  and  the  other  poor  and  quite  deficient 
in  richness.  On  referring  to  the  negatives  we  are  almost  astonished  ; 
the  brilliant  picture  is  from  a  negative  that  is  completely  fogged, 
while  the  negative  from  which  the  other  was  printed  seems  perfect — 
the  shadows  apparently  quite  clear,  and  the  negative  thoroughly 
exposed.  Readers  of  photographic  literature  well  know  that  more 
than  one  well-known  artist  has  stated  that  green  fog  is  not  in  any 
way  injurious,  while  at  least  one  has  stated  it  to  be  an  advantage. 
This  particular  subject  is  too  wide,  however,  to  treat  at  the  end  of 
an  article,  and  we  will  refer  to  it  fully  on  a  future  occasion. 

Little  need  lie  said  as  to  the  colour  of  a  negative,  seeing  that  any 
objectionable  yellowness  can  be  removed  by  the  acid  alum  bath  at 
any  time,  if  desired.  There  are  printers,  however,  who  assert  that 
the  yellow  tone  of  a  negative  is  of  decided  assistance  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  good  tones.  It  is  upon  such  points  that  we  hope  to  have  the 
opinion  of  correspondents. 

In  conclusion  :  we  may  say  that  if  Mr.  Dunmore’s  queries  meet 
with  a  hearty  response  matter  of  great  interest  will  be  elicited,  and 
a  thorough  discussion,  though  opening  sufficiently  wide  ground  to 
lead  to  diffuseness,  may  show  the  way  to  a  real  improvement  in 
results  and  to  a  forward  movement  in  our  art. 


Oua  contemporary,  La  Nature,  gives  an  interesting  description  of 
the  Simonoff  photometer — a  sort  of  telescope  on  a  stand,  with  a 
series  of  diaphragms  of  graduated  apertures  inserted  at  the  field 
end,  with  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  light  till  certain  figures 
become  invisible,  the  particular  diaphragm  required  with  the  lighting 
under  examination  telling  directly  the  necessary  exposure  without 
calculation.  The  instrument  is  merely  a  toy  so  far  as  photo¬ 
graphers  are  concerned.  The  veriest  tyro  knows  that  the  ap¬ 
parent  illumination  of  an  object  affords  of  itself  but  a  poor  criterion 
of  its  photographic  power,  and  the  new  photometer  is  really  no 
more  use  than  Crookes’s  beautiful  instrument,  the  radiometer. 


In  Nature  is  a  description  of  a  radiation  measurer  of  another  kind — 
a  huge  congeries  of  reflectors  laid  upon  a  frame  shaped  like  a  saucer 
with  its  centre  cut  away.  These  mirrors  reflect  the  rays  from 
the  sun  to  a  central  heater  of  conical  form  acted  upon  by  the 
reflected  radiation  in  such  a  manner  that  each  point  of  its  surface 
receives  an  equal  amount  of  radiant  heat  in  a  given  time.  Professor 


Langley  has  shown  the  extent  to  which  the  atmosphere  absorbs  th 
sun’s  rays,  which  but  for  the  layer  of  air  round  the  earth  woul. 
present  a  blue  appearance  to  the  eyes;  and  Captain  Ericssui 
correcting  his  results  by  calculations  founded  upon  such  absorptiot 
estimates  by  means  of  this  new  instrument  the  temperature  of  tin 
sun’s  surface  to  be  far  above  any  degree  hitherto  put  forward— tli.i 
is,  3,060,727°  F. — and  this  he  terms  “an  under-rated  computation. 


By  calling  in  the  aid  of  photography  Dr.  Norris  asserted  till 
discovery  of  a  third  kind  of  corpuscle  in  the  blood  of  mammals,  an 
Mr.  G.  S.  Clair,  F.G.S.,  lately  communicated  to  the  Birmingliai 
Philosophical  Society  a  note  on  a  possible  error  in  photographing  blon  : 
corpuscles,  in  which  he  attempts  to  explain  Dr.  Norris’s  discovery  n 
being  due  to  an  optical  illusion.  He  suggests  that  the  alleged  hod  it 
are  due  to  an  exactly  similar  cause  to  that  of  “flare”  produced  b 
the  diaphragm  of  a  landscape  lens,  for  instance,  when  not  suitahl 
placed — a  very  distinct  circular  image  being  often  found  under  sue 
conditions.  We  fail  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  Nature  when  it  say 
“if  he  had  attempted  to  focus  these  ghosts  and  the  real  imagt 
at  the  same  time,  we  venture  to  say  the  note  would  nevel 
have  been  written.”  The  fact  is,  the  definition  of  a  possible  gliod 
would  alter  according  to  the  length  of  the  telescope,  the  effect  bein' 
more  particularly  one  of  reflection  than  refraction. 


We  apprehend  that  our  readers  will  be  too  busy  enjoying  th 
pleasures  of  the  feast  intellectual  at  the  conversazione  in  Pall  Mall 
on  Saturday  evening  next,  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  eclipse  < 
the  moon.  Nevertheless,  to  those  so  inclined  the  obtaining  cj 
a  photograph  of  one  stage  of  the  phenomenon  should  present  n 
considerable  difficulties  to  the  possessor  of  very  ordinary  optics 
appliances  in  these  days  of  gelatino-bromide.  The  eclipse  will  be 
total  one,  commencing  at  sixteen  minutes  past  nine,  and  ending  o 
twelve  minutes  to  eleven.  The  middle  of  the  eclipse  will  be  at  tw 
minutes  after  ten.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  duration  of  obscur: 
tion  continues  for  a  remarkable  length  of  time. 


A  new  bright  comet  has  been  discovered.  The  fortunate  astronome 
whose  name,  we  suppose,  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity  in  cor 
nection  with  this  “  find  ”  was  Herr  Wolf.  Several  observers  also  sav 
it,  but  priority  belongs  to  the  above-named  gentleman.  At  tli 
Earl  of  Crawford’s  observatory,  at  Dun  Echt,  it  was  independent! 
discovered,  examined  by  the  spectroscope,  and  pronounced  as 
gaseous  body,  early  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  23rd  ult. 


In  a  recent  letter  to  The  Times  on  “The  Influence  of  Civilizatio 
upon  the  Eyesight,”  Dr.  Brudenell  Carter,  F.R.C.S.,  has  son 
remarks  very  interesting  to  photographers.  Explaining  the  optic; 
structure  of  the  eye  he  shows  how  its  adjustments  are  influenced  bj 
the  kind,  the  extent,  and  the  duration  of  the  work  they  ai 
subjected  to,  and  proves  that  civilisation  results  in  eyesight  inferh 
to  that  of  savage  races.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  increased  pn 
valence  of  near-sightedness  at  the  present  day  ;  and  with  regard  to 
we  may  quote  what  he  says  as  having  a  direct  interest  for  all  phot 
graphers,  especially  those  who  have  much  dark-room  work.  T1 
term  myopia  is  used  by  the  occulists  to  define  this  condition  ■ 
“short”  or  “near”  sight.  “The  original  cause”  he  says,  “<] 
myopia,,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  be  the  application  of  tl 
eyes  to  near  objects  ;  in  other  words,  the  poring  over  books  ai  j 
handicrafts.  When  the  eyes  are  directed  to  a  near  object  they  a  i 
turned  in,  or  rendered  convergent,  so  that  the  axis  of  vision  me 
upon  it;  and  this  position  is  maintained  by  a  muscular  effort  wkic 
if  continued,  alters  the  shape  of  the  eye  in  the  direction  of  elong 
tion.  Manifestly,  the  alteration  will  be  most  easily  produced  durii 
youth,  when  the  tissues  of  the  body,  including  those  of  the  eye,  a' 
comparatively  lax  and  distensible;  and  it  will  also  be  most  easi; 
effected  amongst  those  young  people  whose  tissues  are  exceptional 
weak  by  reason  of  inadequate  food  or  of  unhealthy  descent  or  su 
roundings.  Badly  lighted  schools  are  the  great  manufacture 
myopia,  the  bad  light  compelling  approximation  of  the  boo 
or  other  materials  of  study.”  Retouchers  and  dark-room  worke 
should  lay  these  remarks  to  heart,  and  much  trouble  will  1 
avoided  by  reading  them  in  conjunction  with  previous  remar 
by  ourselves  on  a  similar  question. 


TOURISTS’  AND  OTHER  CAMERAS,  &c. 

Some  good  should  result  from  the  discussion  which  has  been  late 
going  on  in  the  columns  of  the  Journal  on  this  subject,  and 
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light  be  advisable  to  let  it  embrace  photographic  apparatus 
enerally.  In  the  matter  of  tourists’  cameras — that  is,  those  carried 
lerely  to  give  additional  interest  to  a  trip — I  think  the  tendency  is 
)  try  and  get  rather  more  into  them  than  is  practicable  ;  but  where 
few  ounces  more  or  less  do  not  make  much  difference  we  might 
jasonably  ask  for  things  to  be  a  little  more  perfect. 

Taking,  first,  the  camera  front :  how  many  are  there  which 
Imit  of  more  than  a  very  little  movement  of  the  lens,  either  up  or 
own  1  Yet  it  is  sometimes  requisite  to  use  a  lens  raised  nearly  to 
i  ie  top  of  the  camera  or  dropped  down  almost  about  level  with  the 
ottom.  I  had  occasion  not  long  ago  to  use  a  whole-plate  camera 
nade  by  a  firm  of  some  repute  living  not  many  miles  from  Holborn), 
le  maximum  rise  of  the  front  of  which  provided  for  by  the  makers 
■as  about  one  inch.  No  arrangement  at  all  was  made  for  lowering 
;  and  to  do  so  would  necessitate  cutting  the  woodwork  away. 
ret  I  required  it  for  a  street  view  taken  from  a  third-storey  window, 
'he  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  was  to  turn  it  on  its  side  and 
lake  the  horizontal  movement  do  duty  for  the  falling  front ;  but  it 
eing  made  square,  with  a  reversing  frame,  there  was  no  means 
'hen  on  its  side  of  fastening  it  to  anything.  It  had  a  folding 
lilboard,  but  when  this  was  let  down  there  was  nothing  except  its 
wn  weight  to  keep  it  from  folding  up  again;  so  that  when  turned 
a  its  side,  after  focussing,  the  bellows  had  to  be  kept  from  collaps- 
!g  by  propping  open  with  a  piece  of  wood.  It  may  be  thought 
iat  this  was  an  antiquated  piece  of  apparatus,  but  it  was  nearly 
ew,  and,  I  daresay,  cost  £8  or  £ 9  a  few  months  ago. 

Some  time  ago  I  bought  a  second-hand  pocket  camera  by  noted 
lakers  which  had  only  conical  bellows,  and,  consequently,  no  pro- 
ision  for  altering  the  position  of  the  lens.  This  I  took  to  an  appa- 
\tus  dealer  to  get  square  bellows  and  front  put  on,  impressing  upon 
im  that  the  front  was  to  fall  as  well  as  rise.  “Why  !  whenever 
o  you  want  to  lower  the  lens  ]  ”  was  his  query  ;  and  this  was  from 
ne  who  considered  himself  in  the  van  of  photographic  progress  ! 
pointed  out  to  him  that  nowadays  it  is  not  unusual  to  take  street 
iews  from  a  greater  height  than  the  level  of  the  road. 

Studio  cameras  also  are  not  always  perfection.  One  which  I  use 
as  the  focussing-screen  hinged  at  the  top,  the  camera  drawing  out 
y  means  of  a  screw  placed  just  below  the  screen.  The  makers  did 
ot  notice  when  constructing  this  that  the  handle  of  the  screw,  as 
ften  as  not,  comes  above  the  level  of  the  lower  part  of  the  screen, 

■)  that,  to  raise  the  glass  and  push  the  dark  slide  along,  the  screw 
as  to  be  turned  round  a  little  and  then  put  back  by  guess,  thus 
aiming  a  risk  of  displacing  the  focus. 

The  fronts  of  studio  cameras  should  likewise  be  made  to  drop  a 
ttle  below  the  centre.  They  are  usually  made  so  that  the  lens  is 
entral  or  raised  ;  but,  when  taking  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  child 
tanding  or  sitting  on  the  floor,  unless  the  camera  stand  be  very  low 
:  is  well  to  lower  the  lens  a  little,  or  the  image  will  not  occupy  its 
roper  position  on  the  screen  without  a  great  deal  of  tilting,  which, 
/Idle  throwing  the  feet  much  out  of  focus  in  a  standing  figure, 
would,  in  a  sitting  one,  dwarf  the  neck  down  to  nothing. 

Many  people  prefer  using  one  large  camera  for  studio  work,  and 
mploy  carriers  for  plates  smaller  than  the  largest  size  they  are  in 
he  habit  of  using.  When  the  wet  process  was  in  vogue  it  was  a 
ecessity  that  the  plates  should  be  supported  only  by  the  corners  ; 
iut  now  that  gelatine  has  almost  ousted  collodion  there  is  no  reason 
?hy  slides  and  carriers  should  not  be  made  so  as  to  support  the 
late  all  round  the  edge. 

If  anyone  will  take  the  trouble  to  put  (say)  a  10  X  8  piece  of  stout 
•late  glass  in  a  dark  slide  and  test  it  for  correct  register  with  the 
ocussing-screen,  and  then  substitute  for  plate  glass  a  thin  glass 
aken  at  random  from  the  negative  shelf  and  compare  the  register 
!igain,  he  will,  if  the  spring  of  the  dark  slide  be  at  all  strong, 
n’obably  find  a  considerable  difference.  If  the  thin  glass  happen 
o  be  at  all  curved  inwards  the  difference  will  be  still  more  notice¬ 
able.  By  making  carriers  with  a  rebate  all  round  bending  of  the 
date  would  be  to  a  great  extent  prevented. 

Large  cameras  might  with  advantage  have  slides  pushed  in  at 
he  back  instead  of  sliding  in  from  the  top  or  side,  though  for 
ionvenience  the  shutters  should  pull  out  sideways  and  fold  over. 
[  recollect  a  15  x  12  apparatus  I  formerly  worked  with  in  which 
he  shutter  pulled  out,  and  when  the  camera  was  raised  a  good 
>eight  for  taking  a  half-length  picture  of  a  tall  sitter,  a  short 
operator  I  knew  had  almost  to  get  on  tiptoe  to  draw  the  shutter 
oroperly.  This  brings  up  the  question  of  folding-back  or  pulling- 
nit  shutters  for  outdoor  work.  It  appears  to  me  a  matter  more  for 
ndividual  preference  than  any  hard-and-fast  rule.  In  a  small  size 
1  have  used  both,  and  for  convenience  and  ease  of  working  prefer 
the  shutters  which  fold  back;  though  I  always  feel  safer  with 
the  solid  slides,  with  which  there  is  no  fear  of  the  slide  itself  open¬ 


ing  accidentally.  It  takes  me  longer  to  replace  the  loose  shutter 
than  to  push  in  the  folding  one,  and  for  larger  sizes  one  would  cer¬ 
tainly  require  the  special  pockets  suggested  by  Mr.  A.  Pringle.  I 
fancy  an  operator  with  a  12  x  10  piece  of  board  between  his  knees 
waiting  for  a  gleam  of  sunshine  would  not  present  a  very  dignified 
appearance  to  a  crowd  of  small  boys  either  in  a  London  street  or  on 
the  almost  extinct  village  green.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted 
that  markings  on  the  plates  have  been  produced  by  something 
in  the  leather  used  to  form  the  hinges  of  the  folding  shutters — 
the  pull-out  ones,  of  course,  being  free  from  this  defect. 

Frequently  an  expensive,  elaborately-made  piece  of  appa¬ 
ratus  is  rendered  imperfect  through  some  little  detail  not  being 
properly  looked  after.  I  saw  the  other  day  two  new  12  x  10 
double  slides  just  received  from  the  makers,  costing  somewhere 
about  30s.  each,  much  of  the  workmanship  being  all  that  could  be 
desired.  When  in  use,  however,  the  greatest  care  has  to  be  taken 
not  to  touch  the  little  buttons  which  keep  the  shutters  from 
opening  ;  in  fact,  they  sometimes  slip  out  of  their  place  even  with 
careful  handling.  Surely  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  devise  some 
fastening  which  will  keep  in  its  place  till  moved  intentionally. 

Referring  for  a  moment  to  the  remarks  of  the  Editors  in  the 
Journal  for  the  19th  ultimo:  I  do  not  see  how  the  tail-board  can 
well  be  dispensed  with  in  outdoor  cameras.  If  the  base-board  be 
placed  in  front  it  cuts  off  a  portion  of  the  field  when  a  wide-angle 
lens  is  used ;  and  even  with  a  longer-focus  lens,  unless  this  come 
quite  to  the  end  of  the  base-board  a  drop-shutter  cannot  be  used 
or,  at  anyrate,  one  with  a  long  opening.  Whether  the  base-boai’d 
be  in  front  or  behind  it  is  generally  hinged  once  so  as  to  fold 
up,  and,  if  hinged  again  a  short  distance  from  the  hinges,  as  they 
generally  exist,  but  in  the  reverse  way  so  as  to  fall  down  when  not 
required,  I  imagine  the  desired  end  might  be  attained.  I  expe¬ 
rienced  only  the  other  day,  when  taking  an  interior,  the  incon¬ 
venience,  alluded  to  by  the  Editors,  of  a  long  tail-board,  it  being 
difficult  to  get  near  enough  to  the  focussing-screen  to  see  well. 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  manufacturers  made  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  various-sized  cameras  interchangeable.  Screws 
for  rising  fronts,  tripods,  &c.,  need  not  vary  for  J,  10  x  8,  and 
12  x  10  apparatus ;  and  the  front  for  a  size  might  be  made  to  slide 
into  an  adapter  for  a  12  x  10  camera  without  having  a  separate 
flange  cut.  For  studio  work,  too,  it  is  often  requisite  to  quickly 
change  a  cabinet  for  carte  lens,  or  vice  versa.  With  some  of  our 
modern  universal  cameras  it  is  now  the  custom  to  have  the  lenses 
screwed  on  to  square  pieces  of  wood  which  slip  up  under  a  strip  of 
brass  on  the  camera  front,  and  are  kept  in  place  by  a  tongue  at 
the  bottom.  Makers  might  well  agree  among  themselves  on  a 
standard  size  for  these  square  blocks. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  seen  the  American  camera  alluded  to  by 
the  Editors  in  the  Journal  of  last  week,  in  which  the  rackwork 
can  be  thrown  out  of  gear  when  it  is  desired  to  extend  or  shorten 
the  bellows ;  but,  if  I  have,  I  forget  what  the  pattern  is..  In  my 
opinion  the  ordinary  arrangement  in  front  of  the  camera,  in  which 
two  upright  rods  pass  from  the  base-board  up  the  front,  and  are 
tightened  by  screw  nuts,  would  answer  better  if  the  front  could 
always  be  bept  square  to  the  ground  glass.  When  working  quickly 
there  is  a  risk  of  fixing  it  a  little  out  of  the  square  unless  lines  are 
ruled  on  the  board.  William  Coles. 


PHOSPHORESCENT  TABLETS  FOR  SENSITOMETER 
PURPOSES. 

A  letter  in  our  correspondence  column  is  a  sample  of  many  similar 
queries  that  reach  us  from  time  to  time  ;  and,  as  a  general  feeling  of 
the  necessity  in  modern  work  for  the  possession  of  a  sensitometer 
of  some  kind  seems  to  be  growing,  we  propose  to  give  simple 
directions  for  the  manufacture  of  the  light  tablet,  which,  all  things 
considered,  appears  to  be  the  most  suitable  form  of  illumination  for 
general  purposes. 

We  may  say,  first  of  all,  that  the  phosphorescent  tablet  is  not  a 
reliable  guide  under  all  conditions,  as  has  been  fully  shown  in  these 
columns.  The  different  ratios  of  sensitiveness  of  the  several  haloids 
to  its  influence  render  its  readings  valueless  when  a  plain  bromide 
plate  has  to  be  compared  with  a  bromo-iodide  film,  though  it.  is 
sufficiently  reliable  when  one  kind  of  plate  only  is  used.  Further 
than  this:  the  preparation  of  the  violet  phosphorescent  sulphide  is 
so  uncertain  an  operation  that  no  two  batches  can  be  guaranteed  of 
the  same  actinic  value;  hence  for  standard  reference  purposes — 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Warnerke  instrument,  in  the  manufacture 
of  which  special  care  is  employed  to  secure  a  sulphide  of  uniform 
value — it  is  hopeless  for  the  amateur  or  others  to  attempt  to  form  a 
standard. 
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But  to  proceed  to  the  description  of  the  manufacture  of  the 
tablet.  The  graduated  screen  we  have  nothing  to  do  with,  since 
each  individual  must  adopt  whatever  form  that  may  to  him 
be  most  convenient.  The  phosphorescent  sulphide  of  calcium  is 
obtainable  from  most  of  the  leading  operative  chemists  of  tolera¬ 
bly,  though  not  of  absolutely,  uniform  character,  the  price  being 
about  four  shillings  per  ounce.  The  only  other  material  required 
for  the  phosphorescent  surface  is  paraffine  wax,  and,  of  course,  the 
necessary  glass.  Failing  other  sources  of  supply  a  paraffine  candle 
will  afford  the  necessary  vehicle  for  carrying  the  powder.  One 
ounce  of  the  sulphide  and  a  similar  quantity  of  paraffine  will 
suffice  for  eight  tablets  of  quarter-plate  size,  so  that,  although 
the  price  of  the  sulphide  may  appear  high,  the  tablet  is  really 
not  a  costly  article. 

One  plan  of  procedure  is  to  weigh  out  the  requisite  quantity  of 
sulphide  and  of  paraffine  fora  quarter-plate — one  drachm  of  each — 
and,  having  melted  the  paraffine  over  a  Bunsen  burner  or,  pre¬ 
ferably,  the  water  bath,  the  powder  is  stirred  in  so  as  to  form  a 
homogeneous  mixture.  Having  previously  cleaned  a  plate  and 
made  arrangements  for  laying  it  in  a  perfectly  horizontal  position, 
it  is  warmed  and  the  melted  mixture  poured  on  to  it.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  sulphide  exhibits  a  strong  tendency  to  subside — so 
much  so  that  the  mixture  must  be  stirred  up  to  the  instant  of 
transferring  it  to  the  glass  plate,  where  it  will  again  prove  some¬ 
what  refractory.  With  a  spirit  lamp  or  Bunsen  burner  at  hand, 
however,  it  may  be  coaxed  over  the  plate  by  means  of  a  warm 
glass  rod,  and  when  spread  pretty  evenly  up  to  the  corners  an  even 
layer  may  be  produced  by  taking  the  plate  in  the  fingers  and 
holding  it  in  as  nearly  level  a  position  as  possible  over  the  source 
of  heat,  when  a  sharp,  lateral  movement  or  shake  will  gradually 
bring  about  the  desired  end.  This  secured,  the  plate  is  placed  once 
more  on  the  level  and  allowed  to  set. 

A  better  plan — easier  in  execution,  though  not  so  economical 
unless  more  than  a  single  tablet  is  to  be  prepared — is  to  mix  the 
sulphide  and  paraffine  as  thickly  as  possible,  and  in  larger  quantity 
than  is  immediately  required  ;  the  solidified  mixture  will  keep 
far  better  in  this  state  than  will  the  powder.  Taking  a  plate 
larger  than  the  tablet  requires  a  thick  coating  of  the  melted  mix¬ 
ture  is  poured,  the  larger  quantity  of  material  rendering  the 
coating  operation  far  easier.  The  wax  having  been  allowed  to 
harden  thoroughly  the  surplus  may  be  scraped  or  planed  off  with  a 
piece  of  glass,  a  very  thin  film  being  all  that  is  requisite.  The 
plate  is  then  cut  to  size  with  a  diamond,  and  the  edges  trimmed. 

To  finish  off  the  tablet  a  piece  of  opal  glass  of  the  same  size  as 
the  tablet  is  heated  to  a  sufficient  temperature  to  cause  the  wax  to 
melt.  This  is  pressed  in  contact  with  the  layer  of  wax  and  sulphide, 
and  the  tablet  then  laid  down  on  a  cold,  level  surface.  No  attempt 
should  be  made  to  warm  the  tablet  itself,  or  the  wax  will  run  in 
irregular  lines.  If  the  opal  glass  be  heated  to  about  170°  Fahr., 
placed  in  contact  with  the  wax  surface,  and  the  whole  then  laid,  as 
described,  upon  a  cold  surface,  opal  glass  upwards,  the  latter  will 
adhere  to  the  wax  without  causing  it  to  melt.  All  that  is  now 
required  is  to  bind  the  two  glasses  together  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  lantern  slide  with  strips  of  paper  or  ribbon. 

Such  a  tablet  will  be  found  a  very  useful  adjunct  to  the  amateur’s, 
or,  indeed,  to  the  professional’s,  laboratory.  Though  not  forming  a 
standard  for  comparison  with  other  operators,  it  will  be  found  a 
reliable  guide  for  private  use— at  least  in  comparing  plates  of  the 
same  make  one  with  another.  It  will  be  an  easy  matter,  where 
plates  of  various  makes  are  used,  to  establish  a  standard  for  each. 

- - - — - 

PRINTS  FROM  GELATINE  NEGATIVES. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know,  now  that  gelatine  negatives  are  al¬ 
most  universally  in  use,  the  average  quality  of  prints  therefrom.  If 
every  commercial  printer  would  reply  to  the  following  queries,  a 
good  estimate  might  be  obtained  of  the  improvement  or  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  the  general  work  : — 

Given  (say)  one  hundred  average  negatives,  is  the  average  of 
good  prints  greater,  or  less,  than  with  wet  plates  ? 

If  better,  in  what  does  the  improvement  consist  ? 

If  worse,  where  is  the  falling  off  l 

Can  as  great  a  number  of  good  impressions  be  obtained  in  a 
specified  time  from  gelatine  negatives  as  from  wet-plate  negatives  ? 

Do  the  averages  differ  with  portrait  and  landscape  work  ? 

I  think  if  the  above  questions  are  fairly  answered  by  a  number 
of  persons  representing  the  printing  interest,  the  direction  to  which 
we  are  to  look  for  improvement  in  our  work  would  be  clear! v 
indicated.  Epvvd.  Dunmore. 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AMERIC/I 

No.  II. 

When  in  Chicago  I  visited  Mr.  C.  Gentild,  editor  of  the  phot, 
graphic  Eye,  also  Mr.  F.  H.  Davies,  editor  of  the  lately-defun! 
journal  Photography ,  and  underwent  that  much-dreaded  onh 
of  being  interviewed.  I  then  visited  the  veteran  photograph 
Mr.  A.  Hesler,  96,  State-street,  where  I  saw  a  fine  collection 
daguerreotypes,  taken  in  1851.  Mr.  Hesler,  it  would  appear,  to. 
a  number  of  instantaneous  drop-shutter  daguerreotypes  half-phi 
size  with  a  Harrison  lens,  about  that  period,  from  the  deck  of 
steamer  on  the  Mississippi  between  Galena  and  St.  Paul.  1 1 
found  that  by  electrolysing  the  plates  by  friction  he  could  rede, 
the  exposures  to  one-fifteenth,  and  by  further  keeping  the  plat ; 
prepared  a  still  greater  increase  in  sensitiveness  was  attain. 
They  were  taken  for  Harper  $  Illustrated  (/aide. 

My  next  visit  was  to  Mr.  C.  D.  Mosher,  125,  State  Street.  Tl 
gentleman  has  a  magnificently-appointed  studio.  He  has  conceiv 
and  is  carrying  out  a  grand  idea  of  presenting  a  meiuori 
offering  to  Chicago,  consisting  of  cabinet  photographs  of  great  nn 
of  all  countries.  These  are  to  be  hermetically  sealed  and  placed 
fire-proof  safes  to  be  opened  in  1976.  Although  the  portraits  a] 
to  be  printed  in  silver,  Mr.  Mosher  is  sanguine  that  with  the  pi 
cautions  named  they  will  be  in  good  condition  in  that  year.  X 
Mosher  has  a  very  clever  artist  in  his  employment  (Louis  Marxse 
who  is  working  on  gold — that  is,  engraving  portraits  on  wat. 
domes.  The  gold  is  rendered  matt,  and  then  with  a  pointer 
polishes  the  surface,  which,  when  viewed  in  certain  lights,  lo< 
darker  than  the  matt  portion,  and  in  appearance  very  much  like 
daguerreotype.  I  suggested  that  the  gold  might  be  coated  wil 
platinum,  nickel,  or  aluminium,  and  when  engraved  on  the  surf; 
cut  would  give  greater  contrast. 

Chicago  lias  also  a  firm  of  stock-dealers,  Messrs.  Douglass  a. 
Thompson,  in  whose  rooms  the  Chicago  Association  of  Photograpj 
hold  their  meetings.  A  studio,  dark  room,  and  other  convenien. 
are  at  the  service  of  the  members  without  charge,  and  I  have  , 
doubt  that  such  liberality  tends  greatly  to  increase  the  popular 
and  business  of  the  firm.  Their  stock  of  photographic  requisi 
certainly  are  second  to  none  in  the  States. 

I  hacl  the  pleasure  of  spending  a  very  happy  day  and  eveni 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joshua  Smith,  of  Chicago  (of  baby  renow 
accompanied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Armstrong,  of  Milwaukee,  and  J 
Gentile.  They  kindly  drove  us  over  the  stock-yards  ;  and  af  " 
visiting  the  pigs  we  visited  the  “  lions,”  and  they  are  not  a  f> 
Chicago,  considering  it  was  in  ruins  a  few  years  since,  is  the  m 
marvellous  city  I  have  seen. 

I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Photographic  Associati , 
over  which  Dr.  Garrison  presides,  and  demonstrated  a  method  : 
making  emulsion.  An  animated  discussion  took  place,  whicl 
have  no  doubt  will  be  fully  published. 

My  next  resting-place  was  Rochester  (the  market  and  home  t 
dry-plate  workers),  on  the  earnest  invitation  of  Mr.  J  ames  In£ , 
who  not  only  insisted  on  my  being  his  guest  while  there,  t 
allowed  me  to  visit  his  factory  for  the  production  of  the  “  insolu  ; 
dry  plates.”  I  may  mention  that  that  gentleman,  like  myself,  i 
no  secrets.  I  have  carefully  taken  measurements  and  plans  of  * 
works,  and  these  will  be  a  subject  for  future  publication.  Sul ]i 
it  to  say  that  the  arrangements  are  as  perfect  as  human  skill  <Ji 
make  them.  For  example  :  several  batches  of  ten  gallons  f 
emulsion  are  made  at  a  time  in  the  morning,  coated,  and  iff 
little  over  two  hours  the  plates  are  in  the  packers’  hands. 

.1  called  on  several  other  plate-makers  in  Rochester  —  nofir 
Eastman,  and  my  old  friend,  Peter  Mawdsley,  who  is  no'  a 
maker  on  his  own  account.  Mr.  Eastman  seemed  somewhat  I 
with  me  at  first,  which  led  me  to  think  he  imagined  me  to  e 
either  a  spy  or  a  process-monger.  I  cautioned  him  that  whate  r 
he  said  would  be  taken  down  in  writing,  &c.  He  told  me|e 
would  show  me  over  all  his  premises  except  one  room.  Of  cot  e 
I  immediately  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  room  in  questu 
would  be  the  coating-room,  but  this  illusion  was  dispelled  wht  I 
witnessed  three  girls  coating  somewhat  slowly  with  the  “  teap  ’ 
coater.  This,  above  all,  astonished  me,  seeing  that  Mr.  East-in 
was  the  inventor  of  the  roller  coating  machine.  By -the -lb) 

rumour  says  that  Mr.  Eastman  returned  the  ,£400  paid”  to  himy 
an  English  firm  for  the  patent  coater  in  consideration  of  his  bt 
allowed  to  inspect  the  said  English  plate-makers’  works.  "W 
the  aforesaid  room  contains  must  remain  a  mystery  to  me.  1 
thing  I  did  learn,  namely,  that  Mr.  Eastman  is  very  anxious  to 
a  method  of  coating  paper  for  negatives  and  positives.  I 
presented  to  me  an  interesting  picture  showing  an  exposure  thro 
a  cardboard  shutter,  and  printed  on  the  sky  of  the  landscape  is 
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e  word  “  exposed.”  This  is  printed  in  large  type  on  the  shutter, 
that  when  the  exposures  are  made  the  shutter  is  reversed.  Mr. 
istman  is  having  copies  of  this  picture  sent  to  all  the  etock- 
alers  to  show  that  this  form  of  dark  slide  is  useless. 

Rochester  has  also  its  Optical  Company  and  Camera  Manufactory 
Y.  Carlton,  proprietor).  From  floor  to  ceiling  are  piled  cameras 
d  printing-frames,  but  where  they  are  all  to  go  is  the  question, 
very  man,  woman,  and  child  will  soon  be  their  own  photographers, 
d  then  where  are  to  be  the  professionals '?  This  company  have 
their  service  a  very  clever  engineer,  who  showed  me  a  coating 
achine,  certainly  a  little  complicated,  but  when  finished  may 
swer  admirably.  Here  ended  an  enjoyable  visit. 

My  next  trip  was  to  Niagara  Falls.  I  feel  certain  that  of  ail 
ices  in  the  world  no  place  has  been  more  photographed  than  the 
dls.  There  are  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  photographs,  each 
presenting  peculiar  phases.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  photo- 
aphers  on  the  spot  have  the  best  chance.  I  was  not  so  fortunate 
I  would  have  desired.  The  light  was  hazy ;  yet  with  a  very 
pid  shutter  and  plates  giving  20  on  Warnerke’s  sensitometer,  lens 
>pped  to  I  have  secured  some  well-exposed  views. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  drop  in  on  a  wayside  photographer, 
r.  Norris,  who  not  only  allowed  me  to  change  my  plates,  but 
eisted  on  supplying  me  with  the  materials  to  develope,  &c.  Mr. 
arris  makes  all  his  own  dry  plates,  and  I  saw  some  of  fine  quality, 
it  too  rapid  to  put  into  the  hands  of  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry.  Mr. 
orris  thinks  of  going  into  plate-making  commercially.  My  advice 
him  was  “don’t!” — to  let  well  alone  and  stick  to  a  certainty, 
^withstanding  the  extraordinary  reports  that  Cramer,  of  St.  Louis, 
id  netted  $650,000  (^130,000)  last  year  at  plate-making  ;  on 
hicb,  when  I  heard  it,  I  remarked  that  we  had  “cram-mers”  in 
ngland  also. 

The  finest  views  I  have  seen  were  taken  by  Mr.  Neilson,'of  the  size 
)  X  17  inches.  This  gentleman,  although  not  a  very  good  photo.  - 
lemist,  has  done  some  grand  work.  He  has  noticed  a  peculiarity 
garding  the  permanence  of  gelatine  negatives ;  that  is,  that  after 
anting  some  time  they  lose  their  sparkle — so  much  so,  that  the 
irnish  has  to  be  removed  and  intensification  resorted  to.  I 
osely  questioned  him  with  the  view  of  eliciting  an  explanation, 
at  I  have  failed.  As  a  matter  of  course  I  presumed  intensifica- 
on;  but — No!  Then  I  suggested  that  the  negatives  were  yellow 
id  that  the  light  had  bleached  them.  The  answer  to  this  was — 
lat  they  were  not  yellow  at  first.  He  puts  all  his  negatives  in  alum 
ifore  fixing.  Does  the  liberation  of  sulphur  from  gelatine  tend  to 
is  troy  the  keepiug  quality  of  gelatine  plates  1  The  matter  to  me 
ems  so  extraordinary  that  I  have  promised  to  bring  the  subject 
efore  a  London  societ}r. 

My  next  halting-place  was  Toronto,  Canada.  There  I  called 
pon  Mr.  Notman’s  successor,  Mr.  Fraser.  This  gentleman  pro- 
aces  fine  work  and  has  a  very  large  studio,  which  I  very  much 
ivied.  He  does  not  make  liis  own  plates,  and  those  I  saw 
eveloped  could  not  be  very  rapid,  as  the  light  in  the  dark  room 
ightly  fogged  some  of  my  plates.  I  believe  the  maker  of  the 
lates  used  by  Mr.  Fraser  is  a  townsman  (Mr.  Hunter).  I  nearly 
lissed  a  gentleman — Mr.  Dixon,  an  Englishman — who  “spotted”  me 
■om  his  buggy,  he  having  met  me  at  the  convention  at  Cincinnati. 
Mr.  Dixon  seems  to  be  “  setting  the  lake  on  fire  ”  (Ontario)  by  the 
aiount  of  business  be  is  doing,  reminding  me  of  my  own  heydays, 
lie  plates  he  uses  are  English  make— Britannias.”  Some  lovely 
bits”  might  be  secured  between  Toronto  and  Montreal,  through 
le  Thousand  Isles  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  I  fully  intended  exposing 
dozen  or  two  plates,  but  the  ship  was  so  crowded  that  I  had  no 
aom  to  walk ;.  and,  moreover,  the  thermometer  was  at  95°,  with  a 
ght  wind  blowing  astern. 

In  Montreal  I  “  made  tracks  ”  for  my  namesake,  Mr.  Alexander 
lenderson,  but  he  was  enjoying  a  holiday  at  the  seaside.  Mr. 
ilotman  (whom  I  found  at  home),  whose  name  is  intimately  asso¬ 
rted  with  composition  photography,  showed  me  some  of  his  pictures 
f  the  Ice  Palace,  tobogganing,  &c.,  which  are  wonderfully  fine.  He 
aakes  all  his  own  dry  plates,  and  seems  to  prefer  slow  cooking. 
Ie  has  presented  me  with  several  examples  of  his  work,  which  I 
pill  exhibit  at  a  meeting  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Plioto- 
rapliic  Association. 

At  Montreal  I  met,  by  appointment,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  York,  of 
jondon.  They  were  of  the  party  who  came  out  by  the  steamer 
Parisian  ”  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  British  Association,  His 
hotographs  of  the  members  and  their  wives,  taken  in  mid-Atlantic, 
re  certainly  very  good,  and  should  be  historical  pictures.  I  was 
old  that  the  success  of  the  groups  is  largely  due  to  the  indefatigable 
mateur,  Mr.  H.  Trueman  Wood,  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
vho  arranged  the  figures. 


A  few  “shots”  at  the  icebergs  were  successes  also,  and  I  daresay 
Mr.  York  will  exhibit  all  of  them  when  he  returns  to  England. 
He  intends  to  stay  about  a  year  in  the  States,  and  is  going  to  the 
far  west  to  take  negatives  for  lantern  transparencies. 

I  have  not  said  anything  about  the  meetings  of  the  British 
Association,  as  nothing  of  interest  to  photographers  took  place. 

My  next  halting-places  were  Saratoga,  Albany,  and  New  York. 
At  the  latter  city  I  saw  Mr.  Saronv.  He  seems  to  have  lost  some 
of  his  vivacity.  “Old  Father  Time”  is  also  beginning  to  leave  his 
mark  on  him  as  well  as  on  the  writer.  I  did  not  notice  any  falling 
off  in  the  quality  of  his  work.  He  is  a  great  advertiser.  At  nearly 
all  the  hotels  I  visited  large,  handsomely-bound  albums  containing 
photographs  by  Barony  are  placed  on  the  tables. 

The  Americans  ai-e  much  more  pushing  than  the  English.  At 
Mr.  Rockwood’s,  of  Union-square,  I  saw  a  number  of  souvenir 
photographs  being  finished  to  distribute  gratuitously  to  all  the  ladies 
who  might  witness  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  representation  of 
a  certain  play.  Mr.  Rockwood  had  an  order  for  1,500  of  these 
souvenirs ,  and  only  about  ten  days  in  which  to  finish  the  whole. 
They  are  two  cabinet  photographs  bound  together.  A  large  number 
of  photographs  of  the  steamship  “America”  were  being  finished, 
also,  which  were  originally  got  up  on  speculation,  and  which  have 
turned  out  successes.  Mr.  Rockwood  has  more  than  “  one  string 
to  his  bow;”  he  is  a  publisher  of  views  and  a  commercial  plate- 
maker. 

I  did  not  call  upon  any  other  photographer’s  in  New  York. 

The  heat  was  so  excessive  (98°  in  the  shade)  that  it  was  witli 
difficulty  I  managed  to  exist.  In  spite  of  this  state  of  things  I 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Society  of  Amateurs,  where  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  great  many  gentlemen  whom  I  had 
often  heard  and  read  of,  and  who  gave  me  a  hearty  welcome,  electing 
me  an  honorary  member  of  the  Association.  A  very  animated  dis¬ 
cussion  took  place  on  cold  emulsification  (precipitated).  Thus  ended* 
a  most  enjoyable  tour.  If  I  have  omitted  to  give  credit  to  whom 
credit  is  due  it  must  be  taken  as  a  “sin  of  omission,”  for  I  have  got 

dreadfully  “  mixed.”  A.  L.  Hexdersox. 

- - 

TOURISTS’  CAMERAS. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  series  of  articles  on  this  subject 
which  have  appeared  in  the  Journal  during  the  last  few  weeks. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  begins  by  complaining  of  the  time  the 
camera  takes  to  put  up.  On  this  point  I  surprised  myself  the  other 
day  by  the  shortness  of  the  time  between  two  exposures.  "We 
were  walking  up  the  River  Almond  from  the  small  village  of 
Cramond  at  its  foot,  and  I  find  entered  on  my  camera  : — “  Old  Spade 
Mill,  -jC,  11.30,  light  B,  17  seconds;”  and  next — “Old  Iron  Works, 
11.45,  light  B,  25  seconds.”*  That  is  to  say,  a  quarter  of  au 
hour  —  or,  speaking  loosely,  twenty  minutes  —  from  exposure  to 
exposure. 

Now  considering  that  I  was  not  timing 'myself,  that  I  had  to 
cross  the  river  (which  ended  in  wading),  and  that  the  Spade  Mill 
and  Ironworks,  as  I  find  from  referring  to  the  map,  are  about  a- 
quarter  of  a  mile  apart,  I  think  this  shows  pretty  good  time.  In 
fact,  I  remember  mentioning  it  as  sharp  work  to  my  friend  when  I 
noticed  it  after  exposing  the  second  plate. 

The  camera  which  I  wras  using  was  a  9  x  7,  of  French  make, 
having  a  plate-box  underneath.  It  exends  to  nineteen  inches,  and 
when  closed  measures  5  x  17"  x  11" — plate-box,  holding  one  dozen 
plates,  included. 

I  use  a  light  case  similar  to  that  which  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle 
described  in  one  of  his  articles.  My  stand  is  one  of  the  folding 
pattern,  which  I  simply  strap  together,  and  find  very  useful  as  a 
walking-stick  or  alpenstock.  I  use  the  lens  mount  which  Mr. 
Pringle  described  in  his  first  article,  and  find  that  it  works 
admirably — no  loss  of  either  temper  or  time,  and,  above  ail,  no 
fear  of  letting  the  lens  drop  out  of  your  fingers  while  trying  to 
catch  the  thread  of  the  screw. 

With  regard  to  this  I  see  that  Mr.  George  Smith  suggests  that 
there  should  be  three  studs  instead  of  two.  I  thought  of  that  in 
designing  it,  but  deemed  the  advantage  gained  was  out-balanced  by 
the  increased  difficulty  in  fitting. 

The  only  difficulty  I  find  in  rigging  up  the  camera  is  the  screw 
for  fixing  it  on  the  head.  I  always  put  an  extra  one  in  my  pocket 
since  the  spring,  when  I  lost  one  and  was  left  high  aud  dry.  It 
sometimes  comes  in  useful.  I  know  I  worked  away  with  one 
and  could  not  get  it  to  catch.  Of  course  I  lost  my  temper  with  it, 
and  at  every  trial  was  less  likely  to  succeed  than  the  one  before  ;  so 

*  Wc  believe  that  Mr.  Clifford  means  by  “light  B''  a  good  diffused  light,  but  not  of 
the  very  best  quality,  which  would  be  represented  by  “A.  — Ee*. 
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I  took  it  out  and  tried  the  other,  and  hit  it  at  the  first  trial.  I 
imagined  that  I  had  cooled  down  in  getting  it  out  of  my  pocket. 
I  should  say  that  that  screw  was  responsible  for  a  “  power  ”  of 
language  ! 

I  think  this  screw  should  he  banished  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
I  should  propose  to  put  in  its  place  something  of  this  description 

On  the  foot  of  the  camera  a  brass  plate 
is  screwed  with  a  slot  cut  in  it,  similar 
to  the  slot  cut  in  a  soldier’s  “  button- 
stick.”  On  the  head  is  fixed  something 
of  this  description : — A  brass  button 
having  a  shank  rounded  for  about 
a-quarter  of  an  inch,  then  square  for 
about  the  same  distance,  and  below  that 
a  screw  having  about  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  pitch.  This  passes  through  a 
square  hole  in  the  head  (fitting  the 
square  part  on  the  shank),  which 
widens  out  so  as  to  embrace  a  thumb- 
nut.  This  thumb-nut  has  a  groove  cut  round  it  near  the  top,  so 
that  small  pins,  A  A,  may  be  inserted  in  the  head  to  prevent  it  from 
falling  down.  A  pin  is  passed  through  the  button  shank  on  the 
lower  side  of  the  nut,  which  prevents  the  nut  from  getting  unscrewed 
too  far. 

The  camera  is  placed  on  the  head  with  a  motion  similar  to 
that  by  which  buttons  are  put  ou  a  “  button-stick,”  which  brings 
the  button  head  behind  the  brass  plate.  Then,  when  you  get 
your  camera  pointing  in  the  proper  direction,  give  the  thumb-nut  a 
turn,  and  the  whole  thing  is  clamped  and  fast.  H.  J.  Gifford. 

P.S. — I  notice  that  in  your  last  issue  (26th  ult.)  Mr.  Smith  pro¬ 
poses  this  contrivance  for  fixing  the  camera  on  the  stand. — H.  J.  G. 


BLEACHING  OF  RUBY  PAPER. 

At  the  present  time,  when  manufacturers  of  dry  plates  are  com¬ 
peting  with  each  other  in  the  production  of  films  of  the  utmost 
sensitiveness  and  capable  of  reproducing  the  most  instantaneous 
effects,  fog  on  development  is  still  a  common  complaint,  in  spite  of 
every  care  in  manipulation,  and  notwithstanding  the  apparent 
safety  of  the  double  thickness  of  ruby  paper  which  protects  the 
windows  of  the  dark  room. 

Certain  observations  have  lately  led  me  to  believe  that  in  some 
cases  the  ruby  paper,  although  perfectly  non-actinic  in  the  first 
instance,  may  in  course  of  time  undergo  sufficient  change  to  render 
it  doubtful  whether  it  can  any  longer  be  considered  safe.  Colours 
of  all  kinds  are  extremely  susceptible  of  change  under  the  influence 
of  light  and  air,  and  bleaching  is  almost  certain  to  take  place  in 
proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  light  to  which  the  colouring 
matter  may  be  exposed. 

I  have  tested  the  permanency  of  the  colouring  matter  of  ruby 
paper  by  exposing  a  small  quantity  for  two  years  in  a  window,  and 
comparing  it  afterwards  with  a  portion  which  had  previously  been 
cut  from  it,  and  kept  in  darkness  during  the  whole  time.  Scarcely 
any  appreciable  difference  could  be  detected,  and  the  inference 
might  be  drawn  that  ruby  paper,  in  a  dry  state,  is  per  se  unacted 
upon  by  light  to  any  serious  extent. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  it  is  the  usual  custom  to 
make  the  ruby  paper  more  transparent  by  oiling  it.  It  is  also  not 
uncommon  to  find  that  either  gum,  starch,  or  some  other  adhesive 
substance  is  used  for  pasting  the  paper  on  to  the  window.  Lastly, 
windows  are  liable  to  be  not  perfectly  free  from  damp,  especially  if 
wind  and  rain  have  free  access  to  the  imperfectly-fitting  joints. 
Usually,  therefore,  there  are  present  all  the  conditions  necessary  for 
promoting  rapid  alteration  of  the  colouring  matter,  namely,  light, 
moisture,  and  the  presence  of  decomposing  organic  matter.  Oils 
are  especially  liable  to  oxidation  and  change,  and  the  presence  of 
this  agent,  in  intimate  contact  with  the  particles  of  colouring  matter, 
may  exert  a  powerful  influence  in  its  decomposition. 

Whether  or  not  the  above  agencies  do  promote  bleaching  of 
the  ruby  colour,  I  have  lately  had  occasion  to  examine  a  window 
which,  two  years  ago,  was  safely  covered  with  the  usual  ruby  paper 
of  commerce.  This  paper  has  now  scarcely  a  particle  of  its  original 
colour  remaining,  the  whole  having  been  changed  to  a  light  canary- 
yellow,  with  the  exception  of  small  portions  which  happened  to  be 
screened  somewhat  from  the  light. 

Fortunately  for  the  success  of  the  photographic  operations  in  this 
room  a  second  thickness  of  paper  had  been  placed  loosely  over  the 
window,  and  the  defect  beneath  was  only  noticed  by  the  accidental 
removal  of  this  second  covering.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  pre¬ 


caution  there  would,  doubtless,  have  been  a  time  (the  bleaching  0 
the  paper  being  perhaps  as  yet  only  in  an  incij  ge  no 

to  be  detected  by  the  eye)  when  the  quality  of  the  light  tran.s 
mitted  would  be  no  longer  safe,  ami  a  most  mysterious  source  <', 
fogging  would  ensue.  Those,  therefore,  who  have  not  examiued  th 
condition  of  their  windows  for  some  considerable  time  would  d 
well  to  see  if  the  colour  of  their  paper  has  faded  to  any  extent  j 
order  that  the  necessary  steps  may  be  taken  before  any  serial 
mischief  results.  It  is,  of  course,  chiefly  to  workers  with  plates  < 
the  highest  degree  of  sensitiveness  that  these  remarks  apply  ;  bu 
many  of  these  avoid  this  source  of  failure  through  developing  only  p 
artificial  light — a  far  safer  plan  than  the  most  perfectly-constructe 
window.  But,  if  a  window  must  be  used,  probably  the  staine 
glass  will  prove  a  more  satisfactory  material  to  deal  with  than  <,i]t 
paper  ;  for,  although  most  specimens  of  glass  are  influenced  h 
light,  the  result  is  in  most  cases  an  acquisition  of  colour  rather  tha 
bleaching.  J.  Vincent  Elsden,  B.Se.  1 


THE  CAMERA  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

Any  philosophical  apparatus  maker  or  other  adept  in  the  inamj 
facture  of  instruments  of  precision  who  may  carefully  read  tl 
utterances  made  in  these  pages  during  the  last  two  months  < 
thereabouts,  since  I  started  the  discussion,  will  find  ample  materia 
in  the  shape  of  ideas  to  aid  him  in  designing  the  tourists’  camera  < 
the  future.  The  following  are  a  few'  of  the  leading  points  whit 
demand  attention. 

The  primary  fault  at  present  is  the  excessive  waste  of  the  time 
the  users  of  the  existing  cameras  in  unpacking,  fixing,  and  adjustii 
them  ;  then  in  unfixing  and  packing  them  away  again  over  each  vie 
Whenever  I  read  in  the  journals  of  new'  tourists’  cameras  I  feel 
interest  whatever  in  the  descriptions  except  where  they  relate 
the  saving  of  the  time  of  the  user  over  mere  mechanical  operatioi 
for  that  is  the  chief  thing  lacking.  It  would  be  a  good  thing 
every  camera-maker  w'ho  presents  himself  before  a  photograph 
society  with  a  new  instrument  were  to  be  invited  to  go  through  tl 
following  operations  with  it  himself  there  and  then,  subject  to  beii 
timed  by  the  watches  of  the  observers  : — 

Camera-Makers’  Drill. 

1.  To  stand  at  “attention,”  with  liis  camera  in  one  hand  and  t 
legs  iu  the  other,  carried  packed  in  their  cases  or  straps  as  wh 
travelling.  [ Time  taken  by  observers.] 

2.  To  uulimber  and  fix  camera  on  stand  in  position  for  taking  a  vie 

3.  To  extend  camera  to  its  full  length. 

4.  To  get  two  lenses  iu  succession  in  position  on  the  camera  front. 

5.  To  take  apparatus,  lenses,  and  stand  down  again,  pack  them 
in  their  straps  or  cases,  and  stand  again  at  “attention”  as  wli 
prepared  for  travelling.  [Time  again  taken  by  observers.] 

Probably  very  few  makers  with  their  own  instruments  iu  tin 
hands,  if  asked  to  perform  these  operations  before  a  photograph 
society,  will  get  through  the  drill  in  less  than  seven  or  ten  minut 
and  in  some  cases  the  time  may  be  longer,  representing  a  de 
loss  of  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a-half  over  the  exposure  of  but  t 
plates;  and  all  this  time  consumed  in  connection  with  mi 
mechanical  operations  of  not  the  slightest  educational  or  utl 
benefit  to  the  user  of  the  camera. 

Two  points  will  present  themselves  to  the  camera-maker  of  t 
future,  by  attention  to  which  time  can  chiefly  be  economis* 
Firstly,  that  the  camera  shall  be  ready  for  use  inside  its  case,  w 
one  lens  already  in  position,  so  that  ail  is  as  nearly  as  possible  r e;< 
for  work  when  it  is  fixed  on  the  stand.  Secondly,  that  some  dev 
is  necessary  for  rapidly  changing  the  lenses.  Mr.  Pringle’s  p 
seems  to  be  very  valuable  in  this  respect ;  also  the  plan  of  hav 
the  lenses  on  a  rotating  disc,  as  described  some  months  ago  by  1 
Editors.  Attention  to  the  merits  of  these  two  points  only  w'ill 
far  towards  solving  the  whole  difficulty  of  the  present  waste 
time,  incurred  chiefly  in  fixing  and  adjusting  the  camera,  unfixi 
the  same,  and  fixing  and  changing  the  lenses.  A  man  might  m? 
it  a  special  branch  of  business  to  adapt  Mr.  Pringle’s  apparatus  1 
cameras  of  the  past  sent  for  the  purpose ;  for  the  box  cameras  of  ■ ! 
future,  the  rotating  disc  front  seems  to  be  best  for  bringing  : 
lenses  into  position  with  expedition. 

Next  to  the  question  of  time,  that  of  the  nature  of  the  caset 
the  camera  is  of  importance  to  the  tourist.  Most  makers,  perha  , 
now  sell  their  cameras  without  cases,  and  the  purchaser  at  o  ; 
finds  that  he  must  either  put  them  in  some  kind  of  bag  or  th 
satchel,  or  in  a  proper  case  possessing  more  rigidity,  and  that  to  ,.t 
the  latter  specially  made  adds  considerably  to  the  cost  of  the  carat- 
The  latter  and  more  expensive  plan  is  necessary  to  the  practil 
tourist  who  carries  his  apparatus  about  for  many  months  alp 
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g  tch.  The  friction  and  strain  upon  the  parts  of  a  camera  carried 
i  ,  loose  bag  may  not  be  of  practical  importance  to  a  photographic 
(]  dler  in  towns  who  uses  his  apparatus  out  of  doors  only  once 
,|  eek,  or  less  frequently.  With  a  tourist  on  regular  travel  the 
c  ditions  are  different ;  and  he  also  has  the  aggravation  of  knowing 
t  t,  with  more  intelligently-made  apparatus,  portions  of  the  case 
i  Tit  have  been  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  portions  of  the 
(  iera,  thereby  economising  weight.  The  camera-maker  who  sells 
}  apparatus  in  a  case  will  always  have  a  gi’eat  advantage  over  the 
c  who  does  not,  because  he  will  be  able  to  point  out  to  the  pur- 
c  ser  that  he  is  relieved  from  the  expense  of  having  a  rigid  case 
?  cially  constructed.  Home-made  devices  of  cardboard,  as  some- 
t  es  recommended  for  cheapness  and  lightness,  are  useless  for 
I  longed  work  and  real  travel;  the  outside  of  the  case  must  in 
s  h  instance  be  of  good  leather,  or  some  thoroughly  serviceable 
8  ft’  which  will  stand  long  wear  and  tear,  and  keep  out  rain  and 
( it.  A  lock  is  also  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  out  unauthorised 
{ ;ers ;  otherwise  the  tourist  is  never  happy  in  mind  after  the 
:  laratus  has  been  out  of  his  care  for  half-an-hour,  and  consequently 
1  clings  to  it  for  the  whole  day  as  tenaciously  as  the  grand  old 
in  of  the  sea  clung  to  Sinbad  the  sailor. 

lit  Zurich  I  had  a  special  case  made  of  the  best  white  leather, 
i  h  compartments  inside  lined  with  soft  material  ;  thus  each  slide, 
t  camera,  the  stand-head,  and  so  on  has  a  special  compartment,  in 
v icli  it  is  gently  held  without  friction  when  travelling.  To  get 
s  Fness  without  much  weight  the  skeleton  of  the  case  was  built  up 
(  pasteboard  by  a  bookbinder,  and  was  lined  by  him  ;  the  leather 
i  rk  as  well  as  a  good  lock  was  then  added  by  a  saddler.  The  cost 
c  this  case  was  thirty  shillings.  Those  who  understand  leather 
\rk  tell  me  it  would  have  cost  at  least  two  pounds  in  England, 
\  ich  is  a  difference  to  be  expected  considering  the  relative  ruling 
I  ces. 

"he  minor  objection  on  the  score  of  dust  to  the  use  of  a  tied  or 
sipped  bag  rather  than  a  case  tells  with  greater  force  during 
t|  rists’  work  abroad  than  during  work  in  the  exceptionally  humid 
mate  of  England.  Captain  Abney  spoke  of  this  in  relation  to 
(| tain  roads  in  Switzerland,  and  named  an  excellent  and  simple 
j'liative,  namely,  to  rub  glycerine  over  the  grooves  and  movable 
]'ts  of  the  slides,  let  it  soak  in  a  little,  and  then  wipe  it  off 
nerficially  with  a  cloth.  The  grooves  afterwards  trap  the  fine, 
]  letrating  dust,  which  would  otherwise  reach  the  plates.  Another 
]  liative  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  those  parts  the  people  have  an 
t  raordinary  superstition  that  Switzerland  belongs  to  the  Swiss,  so 
vl  not  allow  private  individuals  to  fence  off’  portions  of  land  to 
ly  great  exto’t.  As  a  general  rule,  the  tourist  can  leave  the  dusty 
ids,  when  they  do  not  border  a  precipice,  and  can  go  right  ahead 
"ough  field  and  fen  and  forest,  and  over  mountain  and  moor, 
thout  any  let  or  hindrance  being  in  that  case  made  and  provided. 

.  ^withstanding,  moreover  and  nevertheless,  the  understanding  is 
it  on  cultivated  lands  the  traveller  must  not  walk  over  growing 
ops,  but  keep  to  the  footpaths;  if  he  damage  the  crops  he 
liable  to  a  fine.  To  save  delay  and  trouble  over  litigation  in  a 
untry  in  which  judges  on  circuit  are  paid  a  few  shillings  a  day 
■  their  services,  the  amount  of  the  fine  is  sometimes  painted  upon 
uoard  on  a  post  at  the  entrance  to  the  field.  For  instance,  in  the 
pine  valley  of  Andermat  are  notices  in  some  of  the  fields  that 
iyone  trespassing  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  sevenpence-halfpenny,  or 
;atever  the  amount  may  be.  If  a  Briton  choose,  nevertheless,  to 
lk  on  the  owner’s  crops  he  can  pay  the  latter  sevenpence-half- 
j  any  on  the  spot,  and  the  matter  is  amicably  settled  without 
'<  journment  to  a  police  court.  This  freedom  of  traversing  the  land 
i  all  directions  is  a  great  boon  to  the  photographic  tourist.  Strange 
pple  are  these  Swiss  !  If  a  photographer  build  a  studio  on 
;  ather  man’s  land,  under  a  lease  from  the  latter,  the  Swiss  actually 
nk  that  the  studio  belongs  to  the  photographer  avho  built  and 
d  for  it,  and  he  is  allowed  to  take  it  away  at  the  end  of  his 
se,  just  as  if  he  had  a  moral  right  to  its  possession.  Photographic 
1  idios  and  temporary  builders’  sheds  are  sometimes  erected  on 

I  id  held  under  a  few  years’  tenancy;  but  a  substantial  dwelling  is 
ver  erected  on  another  man’s  land — at  least  in  those  parts  of 
dtzerland  I  have  traversed.  If  a  man  did  build  a  house  in  that 
y,  the  pitying  populace  would  probably  touch  their  foreheads 
1  nificantly  as  he  passed,  and  recommend  his  friends  to  look  after 
11 ;  but  then,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  Swiss  are  such  an 
lentric  people  !  More  English  photographers  should  go  there  to 
t  these  notions  out  of  their  heads,  and  to  teach  them  the  blessings 
a  greater  freedom  and  a  higher  civilisation.  The  natives  would 
obably  feel  interested  in  being  shown  photographs  of  streets  of 
•>7  buildings  in  (he  act  of  falling  down  at  the  end  of  a  lease.  Such 
Jtures  would,  no  doubt,  make  them  open  their  eyes.  The  amateur 


Bniiali  missionary  might  also  take  out  with  him  some  beads,  paints, 
bits  of  looking-glass,  and  remnants  of  coloured  cloth  to  barter  with 
the  simple  aborigines. 

To  return  from  this  digression  :  has  anyone  ever  considered 
whether  in  tourists’  cameras  metal  cannot  be  in  some  parts  sub¬ 
stituted  for  wood  with  advantage  ]  The  claim  is  already  some¬ 
times  made  that  metallic  slides  are  better  than  wooden  ones,  more 
especially  in  the  matter  of  economising  space.  What  are  the  merits 
of  such  slides  as  compared  with  those  made  of  paper  across  the 
Atlantic  ?  and  where  in  London  can  the  American  paper  slides  be 
seen  'l  When  engineers  want  strength  and  lightness  they  use  angle 
or  tubular  iron  and  lattice  work.  What  would  be  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  a  camera  case  with  its  skeleton  built  up  of  angle-bars 
of  steel  more  rigid  than  those  of  umbrellas,  and  of  uniting  the 
longer  bars  byr  means  of  light  steel  lattice  work,  then  covering  the 
skeleton  framework  with  thin  cork,  like  that  used  for  hats,  with  a 
final  outer  coating  of  good  leather  ]  To  what  extent  can  aluminium 
be  advantageously  used  in  tourists’  cameras,  now  that  an  easier 
method  of  soldering  it  has  been  discovered  ?  These  questions  are 
merely  put  to  elicit  information  upon  a  subject  on  which  I  possess 
none,  and  a  philosophical  instrument  maker  would  be  the  person  to 
answer  them.  A.  saddler  would  argue  that  there  is  nothing  like 
leather,  and  a  cabinet-maker  that  there  is  nothing  like  wood  ;  a 
maker  of  scientific  instruments  of  precision  might  be  allowed  to 
have  his  say  in  the  matter.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  manu¬ 
facturers,  of  whatever  class,  who  intend  to  do  anything  to  meet  the 
public  want,  will  make  a  close  study  of  every  suggestion  made  by 
writers  within  the  last  two  months,  to  see  how  nearly"  they  can 
incorporate  in  one  camera  everything  that  is  really  good.  Attention 
to  little  points,  small  in  themselves,  may  prove  a  great  boon  in  the 
aggregate.  A  few  fractions  of  an  ounce  saved  here  and  there  in  the 
weights  of  parts,  without  sacrificing  efficiency,  might  as  a  whole 
prove  a  substantial  benefit. 

Sooner  or  later,  though  the  time  may  not  be  yret,  the  parts  of 
model  cameras  will  be  turned  out  in  great  part  by  machinery,  and 
then  fitted  together  by  hand.  The  most  successful  men  of  commerce 
in  England  and  America  are  those  who  have  spent  much  in  thought 
and  in  money  in  the  erection  of  machinery  before  commencing  the 
actual  manufacture  of  their  goods.  This  principle  can  be  acted 
upon  also  by  makers  in  a  small  wav.  I  know  one  ingenious  man 
who,  when  orders  are  slack,  employs  his  men  in  making  new  labour- 
saving  tools  devised  by  himself  to  expedite  the  future  manufacture 
of  his  goods,  so  that  when  a  run  of  new  orders  comes  in  the  speed 
with  which  he  executes  them  astonishes  his  competitors.  His  profits 
are  also  necessarily  higher. 

To  steady  a  tourist’s  camera  in  a  high  wind,  a  mackintosh  bag  to 
hold  some  stones  should  have  one  of  those  spring  links  which  fasten 
chains  to  dogs’  collars  fixed  at  the  end  of  its  string,  so  that  it  can  be 
sprung  in  an  instant  into  the  hole  in  the  camera  screw.  This  will 
save  time  and  trouble  in  tying  and  untying,  and  the  annoyance 
sometimes  caused  by  bad  knots.  An  exceedingly  large  piece  of 
mackintosh  will  fold  into  remarkably  small  space  ;  it  is  also  light¬ 
tight,  and  so  is  the  best  stuff  in  the  world  for  a  focussing-cloth.  It  also 
serves  as  a  temporary  table-cloth  at  hotels,  where  it  is  not  desirable 
to  damage  the  furniture  with  spilt  chemicals.  In  Scotland  it  is 
considered  partisanship  to  have  much  to  do  with  mackintosh.  Who 
has  not  heard  of  the  photographer  who  returned  to  his  compart¬ 
ment  in  a  train  on  the  Highland  railway,  saying  “  Did  I  leave 
a  black  mackintosh  here  ?  ”  The  reply"  from  the  assembled  “  chiels  ’’ 
was — “Nae.  We’re  a’  Red  Macgregors!” 

Mr.  George  Smith,  in  his  article  some  weeks  ago,  misquoted  me 
several  times,  and  then  proceeded  to  overthrow"  the  statements  he 
had  put  into  my  mouth.  Among  the  instances  I  remember  are  that  he 
stated,  either  in  substance  or  by  implication,  that  I  had  said  that 
my  camera  took  ten  minutes  and  upwards  to  fix  ;  that  I  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  camera  w’hich  wrould  extend  to  tlmee  times  the 
length  of  its  plate  should  have  a  gigantic  case,  inside  which"  to  carry 
it  wdiile  so  extended  ;  and  that  I  had  said  that  theqise  of  a  spirit 
level  on  the  camera  v"as  desirable  when  the  straight  line  of  a 
building  was  in  sight  in  a  mountainous  landscape. 

W.  H.  Harrisox". 


REDUCING  THE  DENSITY  OF  NEGATIVES,  AND 
THEIR  IMPROVEMENT. 

There  have  been  a  very  great  many  methods  put  forward  for  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  intensity  in  gelatine  negatives  since  their  introduction  ;  but,  so 
far  as  I  can  learn,  1  don’t  think  any  of  them  have  been  of  much  use, 
being  too  risky,  especially"  with  negatives  of  any  great  value.  In  the 
most  experienced  hands,  at  times,  a  negative  will,  when  finished,  prove 
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a  little  too  intense,  and  when  this  does  occur  it  is  a  good  thing  to  be 
able  to  reduce  the  density,  without  having  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  in 
one’s  uiind  as  to  the  spoiling  of  it. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  some  twelve  months  since  I  wrote  an 
article  in  these  pages  upon  the  intensification  of  gelatine  negatives,  and 
by  the  numerous  letters  that  I  have  received  it  has  been  of  great  service 
io  many — at  any  rate  it  has  to  myself.  It  I  had  been  able  to  put  this 
part  of  the  question  forward  with  the  intensification  portion  it  would 
have  been  complete  as  a  whole,  and  not  in  parts  like  the  franchise  bill 
and  redistribution;  but  in  scientific  matters  inventions  follow  one 
another,  and  we  must  be  content  to  take  them  in  that  way,  and  read 
them  together  whenever  they  do  come.  Not  only  is  it  very  convenient 
to  have  a  reliable  method  of  reducing  negatives,  but  it  is  also  good 
to  have  a  method  of  improving  them  in  certain  parts — not  on  the 
retouching  system,  which  has  been  overdone  in  portraiture.  I'or 
myself  I  would  sooner  have  a  lithographic  portrait  than  many  of  the 
photographic  portraits  of  the  present  day.  I  am  well  aware  that 
photography  pure  and  simple,  in  many  instances,  is  not  true  to  nature 
by  any  means,  especially  in  rendering  gradations  of  colour.  I  hold  it 
to  be  perfectly  legitimate  to  make  up  for  such  shortcoming,  and  no 
more,  so  as  to  get  as  near  to  nature  as  possible  without  being  untruthful, 
and  I  fully  believe  that  artists  will  agree  with  me  on  this  point.  In 
landscape  photography  there  is  very  little  retouchiug  done,  for  in  this 
instance  the  subject  never  finds  fault. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  some  long  time  since  Holmes’s  ozone  bleach 
was  introduced  for  reducing  the  intensity  of  negatives.  In  my  hands 
it  was  of  service  with  certain  emulsions  made  from  moderately-soft 
gelatines,  but  with  harder  samples  it  was  of  no  use  whatever.  Then, 
again,  the  risk  wa3  great;  but  I  have  seen  some  good  effects  produced 
by  its  use,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen  negatives  utterly  spoiled 
by  it.  Another  method  was  reduction  by  means  of  a  dilute  solution  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  another  with  iodine  in  solution,  followed  by 
either  hyposulphite  of  soda  solution  or  weak  cyanide,  or  cyanide  sola-  j 
tion  alone.  Chloride  of  copper  has  also  been  used,  followed  by  hypo.,  &c.  | 

All  these,  as  will  be  seen,  acted  generally  over  the  whole  image  j 
except  the  Holmes’s  ozone  bleach,  which  could  be  applied  locally.  1 
have  given  up  these  for  a  considerable  period,  and  have  contented 
myself  with  altering  the  colour  of  the  negative  as  much  as  possible, 
making  it  of  a  grey  colour  by  using  a  strong  solution  of  alum  and  citiic 
acid,  and  leaviug  the  negative  in  the  solution  for  hours  sometimes. 

Some  months  since  there  was  published  in  these  pages  a  small 
paragraph  on  the  use  of  methylated  spirit  for  the  reduction  of  nega¬ 
tives.  As  I  have  not  heard  any  comments  upon  it  I  suppose  it  was  too 
small  to  be  noticed,  so  it  was  overlooked.  When  reading  it  it  brought  j 
to  my  mind  that  a  few  months  before  I  had  some  negatives  lying  on  the 
table,  and  was  pouring  some  methylated  spirit  from  one  bottle  to 
another,  when  the  bottle  slipped  and  sent  some  splashes  of  spirit  over  the 
negatives.  I  instantly  took  up  one  of  the  negatives  aud  rubbed  it  over 
with  a  clean  duster  until  it  was  dry;  but  I  spoiled  the  negative  by 
making  it  thin  in  the  part  where  the  spirit  had  been. 

Not  wanting  the  negative  it  was  put  on  one  side,  and  I  never 
thought  any  more  about  it  until  I  saw  the  small  paragraph  before 
alluded  to.  I  then  at  once  set  to  work  on  some  old  and  useless 
negatives  to  see  what  could  be  done  with  methylated  spirit  (?)  and  if 
it  was  of  any  value,  when  I  soon  found  it  was  of  very  great  service.  I 
discovered  that  I  could  with  ease  reduce  the  intensity  all  over  the 
negative,  if  required,  without  the  slightest  risk. 

I  went  to  work  in  this  way :  —I  took  an  old  worn-out  cambric  pocket 
handkerchief,  wetted  it  with  strong  methylated  spirit,  and  began 
rubbing  it  all  over  the  negatives,  rubbing  briskly.  I  found  there  was 
not  the  slightest  fear  of  damaging  the  film,  unless  there  was  any  grit 
on  the  rubber.  After  a  little  time  I  found  the  white  cambric  was 
covered  with  black,  like  fine  blacklead,  and  as  this  gradually  came 
away  the  intensity  became  reduced,  aud  by  continuing  I  found  the 
image  could  be  rubbed  nearly  all  away.  I  then  tried  reducing  the 
intense  parts  of  a  negative  and  experienced  no  difficulty  whatever, 
and  the  beauty  of  it  was  that  I  found  it  came  away  so  gradually  that 
there  was  no  risk  of  spoiling  a  good  negative.  As  these  experiments 
proved  so  successful  I  now  use  methylated  spirit,  whenever  I  require  it, 
with  perfect  confidence. 

In  using  the  spirit  I  need  not  say  that  the  negative  should  be  per¬ 
fectly  dry,  and  the  spirit  must  be  strong.  The  strength  of  methylated 
spirit,  as  sold,  is  about  '825  or  "830  sp.gr. 

In  portraiture  this  method  has  its  uses.  Very  often  the  lighting 
may  not  be  quite  perfect,  the  light  being  rather  too  strong  on  one  side 
of  the  face,  which  throws  the  other  side  too  much  in  shadow  ;  but 
by  reducing  the  intensity  matters  are  greatly  improved.  As  regards 
the  backgrounds  a  very  great  deal  may  be  done.  A  plain  background 
that  prints  too  light  can  be  reduced  by  the  same  means,  and  not  only 
reduced  but  graduated  to  suit  the  subject,  which  very  much  enhances 
the  picture. 

In  many  figure  studies  certain  parts  of  the  picture  are  roughly 
masked,  while  other  parts  are  exposed  to  the  light.  Instead  of  having 
this  to  do  with  every  print,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
done  on  the  negative  once  and  for  all,  as  it  can  be  done  with  such  cer* 
tainty.  There  are  also  other  classes  of  subjects  worth  mentioning, 
namely,  ladies  in  white  or  very  light  dress,  in  either  satin  or  silk. 


Those  materials,  when  properly  photographed,  are  very  beautifj 
but  at  times  the  development  has  to  be  carried  on  to  such  au  extent! 
to  entirely  bury  the  beautiful  details  and  gradations,  on  account  of  1| 
face,  which  makes  the  dress  print  too  high  in  tone,  and  makes  the  fj 
appear  dirty.  All  this  is  remediable  in  the  way  described.  A notll 
defect  is  the  drawing  in  collars,  &c.,  of  white  lace,  which  can  also 
reduced  by  rubbing  with  the  spirit.  rlhe  dress  can  also  be  ma 
pulatcd  to  secure  a  truthful  effect. 

All  this  I  own  to  be  perfectly  legitimate,  if  truth  is  to  be  aimed  I 
and  we  have  a  perfect  right  to  use  any  means  in  our  power  to  give 
correct  rendering  of  any  subject.  Photographs,  as  we  all  know  J 
pictures  or  representations  in  monochrome,  the  shadows  and  half-tu; 
forming  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  picture,  and  the  high  lights 
the  parts  rendered  by  the  pure  white  of  the  paper)  a  very  small  pi 
indeed.  If  we  take,  for  comparison,  a  water-colour  drawing,  pi, I 
it  beside  a  good  photograph,  and  examine  them  both  closely  we  si 
find  that  the  paper  ou  which  the  picture  has  been  painted  has,  fief, 
commencing,  been  toned  down  to  cover  the  white  paper,  and  t 
extreme  high  lights,  which  are  probably  just  small  points,  have  Ik 
scraped  out  with  the  knife,  or  sometimes  (but  very  seldom)  they 
made  of  pure  white  pigment.  In  the  photograph  we  find  much  nr 
white  paper  in  comparison  than  we  have  in  the  water-colour  drawir 
This  white  does  not  exist  iu  nature  to  such  au  extent,  and  with  si 
can  be  modified  to  represent  nature  better. 

Again  we  go  to  nature.  Take  (say)  a  landscape,  and  we  find  lit 
of  pure  white.  If  we  wish  to  represent  nature  truthfully  it  is  only  i 
extreme  high  lights  must  be  pure,  and  if  this  be  done  the  lights  are  1  j 
diamonds  of  the  first  water  in  a  rich  setting,  and  give  great  brilliar 
to  the  whole.  In  a  photographic  landscape,  say,  for  sake  of  illustrate 
with  some  broken  ground  there  i3  some  yellow  saud,  or  nearly  whi 
showing  when  photographed.  This  will  show  dead  white,  and  no  < 
could  say,  taking  gradation  of  tone,  that  if  left  so  it  would  be  true 
nature — not  only  true,  hut  would  spoil  the  picture.  Such  a  blem 
can  be  overcome  and  made  more  perfect  by  the  means  that  I  have  h 
named.  I  have  seen  hundreds  and  thousands  of  photographs  t  l 
would  have  been  greatly  improved,  aud  in  some  cases  made  works 
art,  if  a  little  knowledge,  skill,  and  taste  had  been  brought  to  bear 
them  in  their  production.  But  with  many — and  it  always  will  be  s>: 
the  camera  is  only  a  machine,  aud  will  only  produce  crude,  mechanil 
representations  perfectly  meaningless  in  themselves,  and  painful  tl 
cultured  mind  and  taste  to  look  upon  ;  therefore  nothing  should  be  : 
undone  to  get  the  most  faithful  representation  of  nature. 

Wm.  Brooks 

ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  II  US  NIK’S  PHOTOL1TI  - 
GRAPHIC  TRANSFER  PAPER.* 

Blackening  of  the  Print. 

For  this  may  be  used  a  fatty  transfer  ink  which  I  prepare  tji-  • 
mercially,  dissolved  in  oil  of  turpentine;  or  anyone  may  prepare  :  li 
an  ink  for  him.3elf  from  ordinary  lithographic  transfer  ink  by  adding 
eight  parts  of  that  ink  one  part  of  wax,  melting  them  by  heat,  mi  ig 
them  well,  and  then  thinning  with  rectified  oil  of  turpentine  un  a 
cold  sample  is  of  the  consistency  of  syrup.  This  solution  is  ;ii 
poured  into  stoppered  bottles  and  closed.  It  must,  however,  be  b.ie 
in  mind  that  such  dissolved  iuk  changes  with  keepiug,  and  mus.^e 
well  stirred  with  a  brush  each  time  before  being  used  (the  brush  l  ig 
left  sticking  in  a  bottle  during  the  time  it  is  in  use,  and  having  m 
inserted  when  the  bottle  was  opened),  because,  though  the  fattjik 
remains  perfectly  dissolved  in  the  turpentine,  the  wax  is  insoluble  so 
that  if  the  upper  part  of  the  solution  be  always  poured  off  there  w  Id 
at  last  remain  nothing  but  wax  at  the  bottom,  and  then  the  cc  Ji'  , 
would  become  so  hard  that  it  would  no  longer  allow  itself  to  be  t  s- 
ferred  to  either  zinc  or  stone.  In  such  a  case  add  five  to  ten  dro  ot 
olive  oil  to  the  residue  of  the  ink;  that  should  make  it  work  well  a  in. 

It  is  necessary  to  use  as  solid  an  ink  as  possible ;  hence  the  adci  an 
of  wax  to  harden  it,  as  the  harder  the  ink  the  sharper  the  impre;  n. 
Too  fatty  and  soft  an  ink  becomes  squeezed  out  under  pressure  id 
gives  thick  lines  and  black  shadows  ;  but  if  there  be  too  little  o  be 
grease  then  the  colour  is  not  transferred  at  all,  but  remains  oi  be 
print. 

Stone  requires  a  much  greasier  ink  than  zinc,  because,  though  ai  A 
may  allow  itself  to  be  transferred  to  stone,  yet  if  it  be  not  fatty  en  gb 
the  stone  cannot  absorb  any  fat  from  it  and  the  transfer  cannot  be  to 
be  etched.  A  very  fatty  ink  must  therefore  be  used  for  stone,  and 
obtained  by  the  addition  of  more  olive  oil.  We  have  to  do  w;  a 
different  state  of  matters  when  zinc  is  used.  Here  nothing  sinks  4° 
the  metal,  and,  tberefoi-e,  wax  or  varnish  i3  sufficient  of  itself  to  fro- 
tect  the  metal  from  the  action  of  acid,  so  that  a  harder,  waxiejnk 
may  be  used.  The  print  to  be  transferred  is  laid  flat  upon  a  zii  <>r 
glass  plate  and  coated  with  ink,  the  drops  of  ink  lifted  out  o  be 
bottle  and  placed  by  the  brush  on  the  print  being  spread  by  mea  of 
a  tuft  of  cotton  wool — first  by  equal  strokes  in  all  directions, M 
smoothed  down  until  there  is  only  a  mere  film  of  the  ink  rema fi’g 
over  the  print.  The  ink  so  distributed  is  left  exposed  to  the  air  M 
*  Concluded  from  page  585. 
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minutes  to  allow  the  turpentine  to  evaporate.  The  print  is  next 
in  a  zinc  trough  partly  tilled  with  cold  water.  In  half-an-hour 
picture  may  be  developed,  but  the  development  can  be  postponed, 

>  desired,  by  leaving  the  print  lying  in  the  water  for  a  few  days, 
he  development  of  the  picture  depends  most  upon  the  proper 
jsures  of  the  print.  After  the  print  has  soaked  about  half-an-hour — 
pletely  covered  on  both  sides  and  at  all  parts  by  water,  yet  free 
h  air-bubbles— -then  the  colour  may  be  wiped  off  the  whites  by 
,le  rubbing  with  a  sponge,  so  that  the  design  alone  retains  the  ink. 
developing  tray  is  then  placed  so  that  one  end  is  canted  up  until 
I  bottom  of  the  upper  end  is  no  longer  covered  with  water,  and  the 
i  t  laid  upon  this  raised  end.  The  surface  of  the  raised  end  is  then 
jed  with  a  sponge  with  a  circular  motion,  until  the  whites  are  quite 
,  d  from  all  dirtiness  and  the  shadows  appear  quite  open. 

'  the  print  be  over-exposed  the  shadows  remain  closed,  all  the  lines 
ear  broader,  and  the  background  will  not  easily  part  with  the 
ur.  The  last-mentioned  behaviour  also  occurs  with  weak  nega- 
,  s>  If  the  paper  had  been  sensitised  for  three  or  four  days,  or  if 
t  had  had  access  to  it,  the  colour  would  in  these  cases  also  not 
■  lily  leave  the  whites.  If  the  paper  was  under-exposed  the  colour 
?  dd  be  more  easily  removed,  but  the  finest  lines  and  dots  would  also 
:  Bashed  off  along  with  it. 

nly  prints  that  have  been  pretty  correctly  exposed  can  be  perfectly 
i  faultlessly  developed ;  still  the  limits  lie  pretty  far  asunder,  espe- 
.  ly  in  the  case  of  good  negatives,  which  may  be  considerably  over¬ 
lived  without  the  picture  becoming  too  black.  The  kind  of  tissue 
j  1  also  makes  a  difference  both  to  the  development  and  the  printing. 

| ,  soft  a  gelatine  or  a  thicker  film  requires  long  printing  ;  too  hard  a 
,  dine  or  a  thin  film  requires  a  short  exposure.  It  has  been  proposed 
;  .dd  a  little  alum  to  the  gelatine  to  render  the  tissue  harder  and  less 
5  ky;  but  I  found  that  this  addition  gave  rise  to  many  difficulties  in 
t  development,  and  that  the  print  was  more  injured  by  the  greater 
f  issure  which  had  to  be  exerted  on  the  sponge  to  remove  the  colour 
;  i  when  the  latter  could  be  -wiped  off  without  any  particular  pressure, 
j!  the  swollen-up  print  forms  a  relief,  so  that  the  design  appears  sunk 
'  intaglio),  each  line  and  all  the  five  dots  are  better  protected  than 
i’  >n  one  has.  to  rub  hard  until  the  ground  of  each  line  is  reached. 
.!e  should  be  taken  to  use  cold  water  always,  even  in  summer,  as 
n  m  water  not  only  dissolves  the  gelatine  but-  renders  the  ink  also 
s,  ble  and  smeary.  Almost  any  water  may  be  used  if  it  do  not 
;  tain  too  much  iron. 

rints  so  developed  should  be  well  rinsed  with  clean  water  in  order 
emove  all  fatty  ink  that  may  be  merely  adherent,  and  then  they 
i  -dd  be  laid  upon  clean  blotting-paper.  One  print  after  another 
,s  laced  alongside  of  each  other  and  covered  with  clean  blotting-paper. 

I  n  the  paper  is  all  smoothed  and  pressed  out  in  every  part  by  the 
p  a  of  the  hand  in  order  to  bring  it  in  contact  everywhere  with 
■]  print,  and  so  dry  up  all.  adherent  water.  The  prints  are  then 
)  ed  near  a  stove,  which  must  be  heated  all  day,  so  that  the  drying 
i) r  be  thoroughly  completed. 

one,  however,  desire  to  transfer  at  once  and  cannot  spare  time  to  let 
;1  print  dry  thoroughly,  it  must  be  previously  laid  for  two  or  three 

i  utes  in  a  solution  of  "one  part  of  alum  to  fifty  parts  of  water.  This 
b  i  hardens  the  gelatine,  so  that  it  cannot  adhere  so  firmly  to  the 
l  tine,  and  is  not  so  easily  crushed  when  being  transferred.  Yet  the 
r  tine  should  not  be  too  hard;  otherwise  it  will  not  stick  to  the  zinc, 
jack  causes  the  impression  to  appear  double. 

;  is  best,  however,  to  allow  the  prints  to  become  quite  dry,  as  then 
t if  are  simply  laid  against  any  window  and  exposed  for  half-an-hour 
o.onger  to  the  light,  which  also  causes  the  gelatine  to  harden.  In 
s  e  of  the  washing  there  still  remains  a  trace  of  chrome  salt,  which  is 
Op  just  sufficient  to  produce  the  necessary  hardness  in  the  light  parts 
o|the  picture.  If  there  be  no  longer  any  light  at  one’s  disposal 
t  print  must  be  placed  in  the  above  alum  bath,  and  then,  after  being 
S'  iciently  dried  with  blotting-paper,  transferred, 
he  dried  prints  only  keep  about  two  days,  after  which  the  ink  dries 

ii  nd  can  no  longer  be  transferred.  If  it  be  desired  to  keep  the  print 
1<  ;er  in  a  state  fit  for  transference  it  must  be  allowed  to  lie  in  water, 
o  he  ink  must  be  adapted  to  that  purpose  by  adding  from  six  to  ten 
dps  of  olive  oil  to  a  bottleful  of  ink.  This  is  very  often  useful, 
e  icially  when  the  prints  have  to  be  sent  to  another  place  to  be  trans- 
f<  ed.  To  send  them :  place  a  sheet  of  tissue  paper  upon  each  print, 
t  i  roll  all  the  prints  together  and  place  them  in  a  cylinder  made  of 
s  ng  pasteboard. 

;  used  to  prepare  a  tissue,  to  the  gelatine  of  which  alum  was  already 
a  ed,  so  doing  away  with  the  subsequent  alum  bath  or  exposure  to 
li  t  of  the  print  after  development.  But,  as  the  results  obtained  with 
t  more  adhesive  gelatine  were  much  betted,  and  as  they  were  also 
ii  fix  more  easily  developed,  the  tissue  is  now  only  prepared  with  the 
I  esi  extra-white  gelatine  and  the  hardening  only  takes  place  when 
t  print  is  ready  to  be  transferred  to  zinc. 

The  Transference. 

if  the  print  is  to  be  transferred  to  stone  it  then  requires  to  be 
Mdened  neither  by  alum  nor  by  exposure,  as  it  must  be  sticky, 
Setwise  it  will  not  adhere  to  the  stone.  The  stone  is  moist,  and  a 
Id  gelatine  will  not  adhere  to  it.  Except  in  this  particular  case 


the  transference  to  stone  and  to  zinc  are  alike,  and  the  same  litho¬ 
graphic  press  may  be  used  for  both,  or  an  autographic  roller  press 
may  be  used  for  the  zinc  plate. 

The  print  is  laid,  with  the  picture  side  down,  upon  clean  paper,  and  the 
back  of  it  moistened  and  smoothed  with  the  sponge  until  the  tissue  lias 
become  soft  and  supple  and  the  front  appears  somewhat  sticky.  The 
print  is  then  laid  upon  the  zinc  or  stone  and  a  sheet  of  paper  laid  over 
it,  after  which  they  are  passed  through  the  press  under  a  slight  pressure, 
which  is  gradually  increased,  the  plate  or  stone  bearing  the  print  and 
its  protecting  paper  being  passed  through  it  after  each  increase  of 
pressure.  Then  the  back  of  the  print  is  moistened  again,  and  one 
recommences  passing  it  through  the  press— with  a  slight  pressure  at 
first  and  gradually  increasing  the  pressure.  Then  the  print  is  again 
moistened  and  drawn  off  from  the  support,  when  all  the  ink  should  have 
been  transferred  from  the  paper  to  the  zinc  plate  or  stone,  so  that  the 
drawing  appears  per  fect  upon  the  latter.  The  design  is  then  strengthened 
and  gummed  as  usual — an  operation  which  is  generally  left  to  a  pro¬ 
fessional. 

If  the  pressure  be  much  too  great  then  the  gelatine  would  be 
crushed,  and  it  is  on  that  account  that  some  practical  men  prefer  but 
slightly  gelatinised  tissue.  Others,  again,  favour  that  containing  a  great 
deal  of  gelatine,  because  it  has  a  flatter  surface  and  should  give  finer 
results.  A  medium  thickness  of  film  is,  however,  best,  as  the  surface 
may  be  made  as  smooth  as  one  can  wish  by  burnishing  before  printing. 

Every  new  process  or  method  requires  experience  before  one  can 
obtain  perfect  results,  and  the  short  step  from  what  is  good  to  what  is 
best  is  often  more  difficult  than  the  long  road  that  leads  to  mediocrity. 
Here  I  have  collected  the  result  of  all  the  experience  I  have  gained 
during  a  ten-years’  use  of  photolithographic  paper,  so  that  anyone  may 
use  it  with  confidence,  and  work  so  as  to  obtain  the  best  results. 
—Notizen.  J.  Husnik. 


WHERE  TO  GO  WITH  THE  CAMERA. 

[It  ig  hoped  that  this  series  of  articles  will  be  continued  at  regular  and  frequent  in-  * 
tervals  during-  the  vacation  months,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  contributions  to 
the  series  from  any  friends  able  to  treat  of  new  and  interesting  ground.] 

CYCLING  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  CHESHIRE. 

As  we  are  now  approaching  the  end  of  the  summer,  and  have  only  a 
few  remaining  days  to  air  our  favourite  hobby,  a  short  description  of  a 
“  wheel  run ”  in  search  of  autumn  “bits,”  taken  about  this  time  last 
year,  may  be  of  some  guidance  to  other  photographic  “  wheelmen,”  or 
the  photographic  pedestrian  (the  latter,  of  course,  would  be  unable  to 
cover  the  distance  the  day’s  run  embraces). 

Leaving  Chester  about  eight  in  the  morning  on  our  tricycles,  with 
bags  well  stocked  with  camera  slides  and  portable  tripod,  we  made  our 
way  through  Iioole  to  Tarvin,  where  a  couple  of  plates  were  exposed, 
including  the  main  street  of  the  village  and  the  church — an  old  edifice 
dedicated  to  St.  Andrew.  Tarvin  was  the  scene  of  numerous  skirmishes 
during  the  civil  wars  between  the  royalists  and  parliamentary  troops. 

Our  next  halt  was  at  Deiamere  Forest,  where,  leaving  our  machines 
at  a  cottage,  we  enjoyed  a  quiet  ramble  through  the  woods,  here  and 
there  transferring  to  our  slides  many  a  gn aided  trunk  and  “bit” 
of  underwood.  How  we  longed  for  photography  in  colours  !  The 
varied  tints  of  russet  brown,  yellow,  and  purple,  contrasted  with  the 
dark  green  shades  among  the  trees,  the  long  vista  down  the  open  pads, 
with  rabbits  skipping  about  in  the  sunshine — all  combined  to  make  us 
long  for  an  entire  day  for  this  beautiful  spot  at  least. 

Remounting  our  “steeds”  we  ran  on  to  Tabley,  wkei'e  we  dined  at  a 
wayside  inn.  We  called  at  Holford  Hall,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
Cholmondeley’s,  now  a  farm  house — a  specimen  in  fair  preservation  of  a 
timber  and  plaster  house.  One  side  projects  over  the  courtyard  and 
rests  on  wooden  pillars.  This  house  is  a  favourite  with  artists  from 
Manchester,  as  we  were  informed  by  the  farmer’s  good  lady.  The  hall 
is  a  short  distance  to  the  right  of  the  high  road,  almost  level  with 
Plumley  Station.  At  Tabley  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  old  hall,  the 
remains  of  another  timbered  mansion,  situated  on  an  island  on  the  Mere. 

It  contains  some  ancient  oak  furniture,  waiuscotting,  pictures,  &c. 

Leaving  Tabley  Park,  and  being  directed  on  our  way  by  a  friendly 
gamekeeper,  we  reached  the  gates  of  Tatton  Park,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Egerton.  Turning  sharp  to  the  left  ran  through  Rostherne  village 
to  the  church  gates.  Here,  leaving  our  machines,  we  went  down 
a  steep  incline  to  the  max-gin  of  the  Mere — a  beautiful  sheet  of  water. 
Just  below  the  church  is  the  fisherman’s  boat-liouse.  Looking  to  the 
left  is  a  beautiful  view.  In  the  foreground  are  rushes  and  reeds,  with 
a  row  of  pailings  running  out  into  the  water  and  overhanging  ti-ees  ; 
in  the  middle  distance  a  boat-house  thatched  with  rushes,  a  small  land¬ 
ing  jetty  of  piles  driven  into  the  bed  of  the  lake,  and  a  few  yards  from 
this  is  a  sailing  boat  mooi-ed  to  a  buoy.  In  the  distance  the  rising 
groxxnd  on  the  far  bank  is  well  wooded  and  almost  gives  an  impression 
of  distant  hills.  Occasionally  there  are  a  pair  of  swans  sailing  about, 
and  the  fisherman  setting  his  nets  from  a  broad,  flat-bottomed  punt. 
Tuniing  l-ound  and  facing  xxp  the  brae  is  the  venerable  church  sur¬ 
rounded  with  lofty  trees,  the  beau-ideul  of  a  sequestered  country 
church.  Ascending  from  the  lake  and  mounting  a  few  steps^we  are  in 
the  churchyard.  To  our  right  is  a  genuine  old  Lychgate — a  picture  in 
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itself.  The  best  view  of  this  is  obtained  by  passing  through  the  gate, 
down  the  steps  leading  into  the  lane,  and  facing  about  with  the 
church  in  the  background.  Of  the  church  itself,  the  best  view,  in  our 
opinion,  was  from  the  east  end  outside  the  churchyard  on  the  rising 
ground.  The  interior  is  plain  and  old-fashioned,  the  only  object 
of  interest  being  an  ancient  stone  coffin,  carved  on  the  lid  of  which  is  a 
knight  recumbent  with  crossed  arms,  sword  at  his  side,  and  his  feet  rest¬ 
ing  on  a  dog.  The  Egerton  chapel  at  the  south  side  of  the  chancel 
contains  a  monument,  by  Westmacott,  to  Charlotte  Beatrix  Egerton, 
who  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-one  years.  The  inscription  was  as 
follows  : — 

“  Softly  she  slept  in  that  last  hour  ; 

God’s  angel  hovered  nigh  ; 
lie  raised  with  love  that  fragile  flower 
To  wake  in  bliss  on  high.” 

There  was  nothing  of  further  interest  in  the  village;  so  leaving  this 
we  pushed  on  to  the  Tatton  Gates  again,  turning  to  the  left  to  Ashley 
Mill — another  spot  favoured  by  painters,  &c.,  situate  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Bollin,  and  now  in  ruins,  the  business  of  the  mill  having  been 
removed  to  Broadheath.  The  bridge  across  the  river,  with  the  over¬ 
hanging  trees  and  moss-grown  roof,  form  a  pleasing  picture.  We 
noticed,  just  at  about  a-quarter  of  a  mile  before  reaching  the  mill,  a 
timbered  barn  covered  with  a  Virginian  creeper.  The  brown  and  red 
leaves,  with  the  moss-and-lichen  covered  woodwork,  would  be  well 
worthy  of  a  plate. 

The  day  being  now  well  advanced  we  “  made  tracks  ”  for  Broadheath 
Station  and  took  train  to  Liverpool,  after  passing  some  of  the  most 
picturesque  localities  in  Cheshire.  We  had  intended  a  visit  to  Dunham 
Park,  with  its  haunted  mill  and  beautiful  lake,  but  our  time  was 
limited,  and  having  covered  about  forty  odd  miles  and  exposed  nearly 
two  dozen  plates  we  were  fain  to  say  “  enough  !  ”  Kenneth  Bean. 


HERNE  BAY. 

It  will  be  generally  conceded  that  all  the  old  frowning  castles  (and  it 
will  be  interesting  to  learn  at  what  stage  of  their  development  the 
“frown”  was  evolved),  all  the  old  bridges  which  span  the  still  older 
rivers,  all  the  old  cathedrals,  stately  mansions,  and  village  churches 
have  been  duly  photographed  from  every  point  of  view  by  every  con¬ 
ceivable  lens  by  amateur  and  professional  talent  all  over  the  country, 
so  that  the  question  “  Where  to  Go  with  the  Camera,”  if  new  views 
are  the  object,  becomes  almost  as  much  of  a  puzzle  as  the  pons  asinorum 
was  to  the  baronet  of  B.K.  when  he  suggested  its  possible  location  in 
the  island  of  the  saints.  Most  of  us,  even  when  we  take  a  photographic 
holiday,  would  prefer  a  slight  honorarium  as  the  reward  of  merit,  and 
Windsor  from  the  Clewer  Meadows,  Tintern  Abbey,  or  Conway  Castle 
are  not  likely  to  possess  the  claim  of  novelty ;  so  suppose  we  go  out  of 
the  beaten  track,  and  try  Herne  Bay. 

There  comes  another  question — Why  do  the  Kentish  maidens  invari¬ 
ably  designate  this  place  as  “  the  Bay?”  Isit because  its  conformation 
so  slightly  resembles  a  bay,  or  is  it  that  their  travels-  are  so  little 
extended  they  know  no  other  bay  save  that  of  Herne  ?  Anyhow  we 
are  in  search  of  the  picturesque,  and  so  turn  our  back  sharply  on  the 
stormy  beach  and  the  soft  ooze  which  does  duty  for  “sands,”  where 
the  same  nurse  girls  sit  poring  over  the  pages  of  the  same  cheap  novels 
day  after  day,  while  the  same  bare-legged  children  paddle  at  the 
water’s  edge,  and  the  same  young  men  in  the  same  light  tweeds  smoke 
the  same  cheap  cigars,  and  the  same  fathers  of  families  lounge  through 
the  hours  engaged  in  the  intellectual  pastime  of  throwing  pebbles  in 
the  sea. 

There  are  no  noted  public  buildings  in  “  the  Bay.”  Its  architecture 
is  at  an  extremely  low  ebb,  best  described  as  local, — n'importe.  Ramble 
along  the  main  Canterbury  road,  and  a  few  yards  past  the  cemetery  on 
the  right  is  a  small  wicket  gate  which,  passed  through,  only  requires  a 
suitable  figure  or  figures  to  tell  its  story.  The  trees,  either  at  the  fall 
of  the  leaf  or  in  early  spring,  and  the  rich  undergrowth  are  all  at  hand 
to  make  a  perfect  picture.  On  the  other  side  of  the  main  road,  and 
opposite  this  gate,  is  a  shady  pool,  with  a  background  of  fine  old 
trees — the  very  spot  where  a  thirsty  soul  would  lie  on  the  ground  and 
slake  his  thirst,  or  where  the  village  children  after  school  would  swim 
their  tiny  craft. 

We  take  the  road  once  more.  Still  on  the  left,  opposite  Prescott 
Park,  is  a  stile  leading  to  a  footway  across  the  meadow.  This  footway 
literally  teems  with  “bits” —  the  overhanging  branches,  the  gnarled 
trunks  in  all  manner  of  fantastic  shapes,  wanting  only  the  returning 
cows  from  milking,  or  the  boys  birdnesting,  or  the  waggoner’s  team 
to  make  subjects  tempting  indeed  to  him  imbued  with  the  true  art 
feeling. 

Out  again  on  the  road,  through  the  village  of  Herne-street,  past  the 
old  church — which,  however  venerable  and  however  much  surrounded 
by  tombstones,  is  not  a  subject  for  high  art— on  past  the  workhouse, 
where  the  paupers  tending  the  inside  grounds  seem  afraid  to  lift  their 
heads  lest  they  commit  a  breach  of  discipline,  and  bearing  with  the 
track  to  the  left  we  come  sharply,  on  the  left  again,  to  a  wood,  which 
small  in  extent,  makes  up  in  richness  of  undergrowth  and  moss-covered 
banks  for  any  shortcomings  as  to  size.  There  the  artist  may  positively 
revel  while  the  glades  re-echo  the  spirit  he  inspires  in  his  models. 


Back  to  the  Canterbury  Road,  and  beyond  the  “  Halfway  Hull  ” 
on  the  left,  are  two  magnificent  old  oaks,  where  the  wayfarer  nit 
stretch  his  weary  limbs  or  where  the  village  festival  might  be  hi . 
where  the  lassie  might  keep  her  tryst  or  the  gleaner  rest  frointf 
labour.  Many  memories  of  the  past  could  the  <  knotted  trees  untf. 
many  aspirations  of  the  future  may  be  sheltered  bem-ath  their  Kpifp 
ing  branches,  while  author  and  artist  drink  their  till  of  m spin L 
from  the  beautiful  around. 

Continuing  the  ramble  to  within  a  short  distance  of  Sturry,  htiL 
without  number  may  be  made  in  a  deuse  mass  of  foliage  and  hilly 
dale  on  the  right.  It  is  here  at  every  point  that  a  fresh  beauty  nltg 
the  cultured  eye,  and  a  constant  succession  of  change  may  be  mai  L 
a  simple  turn  of  the  instrument  and  a  variation  of  the  models,  m 
would  be  presumption  to  suggest  the  titles  when  the  field  is  so  C 
and  when  the  inception  that  would  be  the  creation  of  one  mind  v  j(| 
be  out  of  harmony  with  the  aspirations  of  another.  These  taijid 
I  thickets  are  so  many  settings  for  pictures,  and  by  their  beauty 
invite  us  to  make  them  speak — to  tell  to  others  the  varied  emojas 
they  have  instilled  in  ourselves  ;  and  it  is  in  scenes  such  as  thesdes 
the  great  future  of  our  art. 

The  mere  delineation  of  tracts  of  country — however  beautiful,  L. 
ever  romantic  they  may  be — call  forth  but  slight  creative  power,  b 
selection  of  the  best  point  of  view,  the  introduction  of  figures  Le 
arrangement  of  certain  details,  and  the  choice  of  light  will  distinjjsh 
the  artist  from  the  mere  slipshod  worker;  and  when  all  is  donefce 
combined  whole  will  be  a  pleasing  effect — a  harmonious  reprodu pn 
of  nature.  But  there  is  no  great  creation.  There  is  no  theme  ffi- 
nated  and  developed  to  a  point  which  strikes  the  beholder  as  a  fry 
most  effectively  told;  but,  when  the  models  form  the  picture  anjhc 
tangled  bushes  become  only  a  suitable  background  against  which  ley 
are  taken,  it  is  then  that  the  same  creative  power  is  called  forth 
the  artist  with  the  camera  as  from  the  artist  with  the  brush.  Thlx- 
pression  and  the  pose  of  eacli  model  must  be  a  study  beforehand,  silat 
when  the  moment  arrives  the  result  must  be  perfect  in  composithjin 

spirit,  and  in  technique.  Joseph  HariJ 
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FOREIGN  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Dr.  Louse’s  Isochromatic  Gelatine  Plates. —  A  New  Use  dp. 
Albumenised  Paper. — A  Variation  in  Crystoleum  Painti:  — 
Hints  for  the  Asphalte  Process. — Dr.  Vogel  on  Chrysanke 
AND  ISOCHROMATIC  PLATES. 

In  the  Archiv  Dr.  0.  Lohse  writes,  regarding  isochromatic  gellne 
plates,  that  he  has  made  a  further  series  of  experiments  on  the  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  sensitiveness  of  bromide  of  silver  to  colour,  and  usjas 
sensitisers  the  following  yellow  dyes  : —  Orthonitrophenol,  cho-a 
nitraniline,  paranitraniline,  metanitraniline,  thymokinone,  phen;en- 
kinone,  chrysophanacid,  tropseolin,  quercitrin,  aloe3,  diamidoazobuol, 
diamidoazobenzol  hydroclilorate,  amidoazubenzol,  amidoazobenzr.ny- 
drochlorate,  nitrosodimethylaniline,  nitrosodimethylanilin  anilinciic- 
ramiuic  acid,  phosphin,  aurantia,  chrysoidin,  Martin’s  yellow,  dia[nd 
yellow,  chrysanilin,  nitric  chrysaniline,  and  tropaeoline  iodide.  E.tof 
these  dyes  was  treated  in  the  same  way,  namely,  0’02  of  a  gram  of 
the  dye  was  dissolved  in  100  c.c.  of  water  containing  ten  per  cel  of 
ammonia,  aud  filtered.  If  requisite  the  substance  was  dissolvetn  a 
little  absolute  alcohol  before  being  added  to  the  water.  All  the  tea 
used  in  the  experiment  were  Nelsons’  “extra-rapid”  plates,  ph 
were  soaked  for  two  minutes  in  the  above  staining  fluid  and  then  ed. 
Without  entering  into  details  of  the  series  of  experiments  it  npbe 
remarked  that,  amongst  all  the  substances  used,  there  were  t\v<  hat 
distinguished  themselves,  namely,  diamidoazo  benzol  hydrochlorai »nd 
nitric  chrysaniline  ;  while  of  the  others  some  seemed  to  affect  thjen- 
sitiveness  injuriously,  others  to  exercise  no  action  at  all,  and  1  era 
again  to  produce  a  slight  effect.  The  diamidoazo  benzol  hydrocl  rate 
increased  the  sensitiveness  of  bromide  of  silver  to  green  and  low 
considerably,  so  that  when  the  sun’s  spectrum  was  photogra]  Id  a 
second  maximum  appeared  between  the  Fraunhofer  lines  D  and  ;  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  F,  a  little  towards  G,  there  was  a  spot  of  dim:  jhed 
action  like  that  which  occurs  in  the  case  of  eosine.  Nitric  chrvs  fine 
in  combination  with  ammonia  increased  the  general  sensitiverl* 
bromide  of  silver,  in  consequence  of  which  the  sensitiveness  to  our 
also  appeared  to  be  raised.  With  a  normal  exposure  of  twenjffoe 
seconds  the  photographed  spectrum  extended  upon  the  experirbtal 
plates  from  the  ultra-violet  on  the  one  side  to  well  beyond  D  ■  ’  the 
other  side.  An  accelerating  action  also  occurred,  after  which  lx ,  the 
chrysaniline  contents  of  the  solution  and  the  addition  of  ammoni  -'ere 
diminished.  He  then  prepared  a  solution  containing  only  O’OOpf  a 
gramme  of  nitric  chrysaniline  and  two  c.c.  of  liquid  ammonia  to  1  c.c. 
of  water,  and  exposed  a  plate  prepared  with  this  stain  along 1 
an  unstained  one  to  suitable  light,  under  a  paper  scale  of 
graduated  folds.  The  result  showed  that  the  stained  plate  was 
derably  the  more  sensitive,  as  upon  it  No.  9  of  the  scale  coi 
distinguished,  while  the  unstained  plate  only  went  as  far  as 
Dr.  Lohse,  therefore,  thinks  himself  justified  iu  recommendii 
addition  of  a  slight  trace  of  nitric  chrysaniline  along  with  arumc* 
bromide  of  silver  emulsion,  in  order  to  increase  the  sensitiveness  fiie 
latter,  .  H  ,  I 
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new  use  for  albumenised  paper  has  been  spoken  of  in  French 
r3  It  is  said  that  butter  rolled  in  albumenised  paper  will  keep 
for  months.  This  sounds  all  very  well,  but  we  should  be  very  un- 
ug  to  roll  good  butter  in  some  of  the  samples  of  albumenised  paper 
„  have  passed  through  our  hands  lately,  since  it  is  well  known  that 
jr,  like  all  sorts  of  fat  and  grease,  absorbs  with  great  readiness  the 
J me  of  anything  that  may  be  placed  near  it,  though  not  necessarily 
n  ntact  with  it.  This  danger  may,  however,  be  avoided  by  prepar- 
n  he  albumenised  paper  for  one’s  self,  since,  as  perfect  equality  aud 
in  ithness  of  surface  are  not  indispensable  to  the  butter-preserving 
K  ekeeper  as  they  are  to  the  photographer,  the  former  may  turn 
u  ;eur  albumeniser.  She  will  add  from  one  to  two  grammes  of  salt- 
3  to  the  white  of  one  egg  and  apply  to  her  paper.  The  butter  is  to 
rovided  with  an  inner  covering  of  linen,  and  the  albumenised  paper 
>d  outermost. 

ie  Archiv  informs  us  that  a  Mrs.  Nelson  Decker  has  discovered  a 
of  dispensing  with  the  second  convex  glass  for  coloured  photographs 
esumably  those  coloured  by  the  crystoleum  process.  This  discovery 

10  ists  simply  in  dipping  the  print  at  different  stages  of  its  colouration 
a  the  wax  and  paraffine  solution. 

jie  same  journal  supplies  some  short  hints  for  working  the  asphalte 
)r  3sS  ; — A  solution  of  asphalte  in  oil  of  lavender  or  oil  of  turpentine 
8  read,  by  means  of  a  leather  roller,  upon  metal  plates  and  dried  in 
■dark.  Old  asphalte  films  furnish  much  firmer  prints  than  new 
a  ,  which  separate  from  each  other;  even  some  months  after  prepara- 
;ji the  films  are  still  quite  useable.  The  film  should  not  be  too  thick, 
is'liat  would  cause  the  development  to  be  too  prolonged,  aud  there 
ivld  also  be  a  danger  of  some  parts  not  being  sufficiently  washed  at 
h  dopment.  For  contact  copies  of  engravings  it  is  advisable  to  soften 
;1:  ingraving  in  a  mixture  of  glycerine  and  water  and  then  to  apply  it 
iv .  the  squeegee  to  the  dry  asphalte  film.  In  this  way  extraordinary 
ill  pness  is  obtained.  The  exposure  may  last  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
;h  sunlight  and  about  an  hour  in  diffused  daylight  !•  It  is  better  to 
>xise  too  long  than  too  short  a  time,  as  over-exposure  may  be  avoided 
33 die  use  of  stronger  solvents.  If  the  plate  be  exposed  in  sun- 
ij;  it  should  be  allowed  to  become  cold  before  being  developed.  Oil 
>f  lrpentine,  or  a  mixture  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  olive  oil,  are  used 
isevelopers.  Benzine  alone  has  too  energetic  an  action  ;  it  is  better 
v  u  asphalte  is  dissolved  in  it.  Petroleum  makes  the  unexposed 
soft  and  swollen.  Before  being  etched  the  film  is  washed  with 
v  :r,  dried,  and  exposed  to  sunlight  or  daylight  in  order  to  harden  it. 
itl  may  be  very  beautifully  etched  with  a  golden-yellow  (not  orange- 
quv)  solution  of  iodine,  renewed  every  ten  minutes;  or,  if  it  be 
51  erred,  an  asphalte  solution,  consisting  of  30  grammes  of  asphalte 
li lived  in  a  mixture  of  10  c.c.  oil  of  citron  and  600  c.c.  benzine,  may 
xised.  Quite  lately,  instead  of  asphalte,  marine  glue  has  been 
!D  loyed,  which  resists  the  etching  to  a  very  great  extent  and  requires 

11  he  longer  exposure. 


dth  regard  to  Dr.  O.  Lohse’s  experiments  with  chrysaniline  and 
)tir  dyes,  Dr.  H.  W.  Yogel  writes  in  the  Mittheilungen  that,  accord¬ 
ing  his  book  on  practical  spectral  analysis,  chrysaniline  absorbs  the 
bl]  side  of  the  spectrum  and  shows  a  weak  streak  of  absorption  from 
F  F  2/3  b  in  the  blue-green.  Accordingly,  going  upon  the  principle 
optical  sensitisation,  an  increase  of  the  sensitiveness  to  blue  and  blue- 
gin  was  to  be  expected.  Dr.  Lohse’s  experiments  on  the  colour 
so  with  plates  stained  with  chrysaniline  quite  confirmed  this  view, 
amey  actually  showed  a  considerable  increase  in  the  sensitiveness  to 
u  amarine  blue  and  pale  green,  which  not  only  reflect  blue  but 
ftl  blue-green.  An  increase  of  sensitiveness  to  Naples  yellow  and 
ol  mic  yellow,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  observed.  Azaline  plates 
la  in  a  bath  of  chrysaniline  and  exposed  behind  a  yellow  glass 
ft  educed  ultramarine  considerably  more  brightly  than  pure  azaline 
p  es ;  indeed,  almost  as  distinctly  as  chrome  yellow.  On  the  other  hand, 
fi  r  sensitiveness  to  yellow  and  orange  was  distinctly  less  than  that 
oi  ie  latter.  It  was  the  same  with  their  general  sensitiveness,  for  they 
ftl  ;ared  in  the  developer  more  slowly  than  the  azaline  plates.  This 
d  1  not  contradict  Dr.  Lohse’s  results,  since  the  increase  of  sensitive- 
11  observed  by  him  only  took  place  in  the  blue  light,  which,  in 
E  Vogel’s  experiments  with  chrysaniline  plates,  was  to  a  great 
si  nt  absorbed  by  the  yellow  glass.  Chrysaniline,  then,  Dr.  Vogel 
tl  ks  is  valuable  for  increasing  the  sensitiveness  of  common  gelatine 
Pes;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  valueless  for  plates  sensitised 
k;olour,  in  so  far  as  that  the  increase  of  sensitiveness  produced  by  it 
place  principally  in  the  case  of  the  most  strongly-absorbed  blue, 
e  the  sensitiveness  to  yellow  remains  far  behind.  (Another 
tance,  the  optical  properties  of  which  were  examined  by  Dr.  Vogel, 
11  the  action  of  which  he  considers  to  equal  or  even  to  exceed  that  of 
rsaniline,  is  the  substance  discovered  by  Wilt,  and  which  he  called 
vysoidin.”  Dr.  Vogel,  has,  however,  only  tested  it  optically,  not 
^photographically.)  With  plates  stained  for  colours,  he  has  ob- 
m3d  great  sensitiveness  to  yellow  and  a  slighter  one  for  blue. 
1  task  of  colour  photography  is  not  to  produce  a  so-called  isochromatic 
P'3 — that  is,  a  plate  equally  sensitive  to  all  colours — but  a  plate 
"jj  sensitiveness  of  which  shall  approach  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
"  1  the  human  eye,  “  That,  however,  is  far  from  being  isochromatic, 


being  most  sensitive  to  yellow,  next  to  green-yellow,  less  so  to  the  dark 
blue,  and  least  of  all  to  violet.  Dr.  Vogel  would,  therefore,  wholly  re¬ 
ject  the  word  ‘isochromatic’  ”  as  applied  to  plates,  this  use  of  the  word 
being  of  French  origin. 

- - - 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  COURT. 

USING  THE  ROYAL  ARMS  WITHOUT  AUTHORITY. 

Messrs.  A.  and  G.  Taylor  were  summoned  before  Mr.  Newton,  at 
the  Marlborough-street  Police  Court,  on  Tuesday  last,  the  30th  ult., 
“for  unlawfully  and  without  authority  of  her  Majesty  using,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  their  trade,  the  royal  arms,  or  arms  so  nearly  resembling 
them  as  to  be  calculated  to  deceive  or  mislead  persons  to  believe  they 
were  carrying  on  the  business  or  profession  under  such  authority.” 
Mr.  Bateson  appeared  for  the  prosecution,  and  Mr.  St.  John  Wontuer 
for  the  defence. 

Evidence  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  office  was  adduced,  showing 
that  the  names  of  the  defendants  were  not  among  those  who  were 
empowered  to  make  use  of  the  royal  arms  as  photograpers  to  the 
Queen  ;  and  a  canvasser  lately  in  their  employment  put  iu  papers  as 
evidence  which  bore  the  royal  arms,  and  which  had  been  entrusted  to 
him  to  use  for  the  purposes  of  canvassing  for  the  defendants’  club 
portraits.  Evidence  was  also  given  to  show  that  the  royal  arms  were 
publicly  displayed  at  the  defendants’  places  of  business.  The  prosecu¬ 
tion,  it  was  stated,  had  been  undertaken  in  the  interests  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  profession.  In  defence,  it  was  urged  that  when  the  defendants 
commenced  business  as  photographers  in  1866  one  of  them,  who  had 
previously  been  employed  at  Balmoral  in  another  capacity,  returned 
there  and  took  some  photographs,  among  which  were  portraits  of 
certain  members  of  the  royal  family;  that  in  consequence  of  this  he 
applied  for  permission  to  use  the  royal  arms  ;  and  that  he  had  subse¬ 
quently  used  them,  although  without  written  permission. 

The  Judge  said  that,  while  on  the  evidence  adduced  it  wa3  shown 
that  the  firm  of  A.  and  G.  Taylor  made  use  of  the  royal  arms  without 
legal  right  to  do  so,  he  would  adjourn  the  case  for  a  week  in  order  to 
afford  the  defendants  an  opportunity  of  bringing  proof  that  they  had 
authority  for  making  use  of  the  royal  arm3.  The  further  hearing  of 
the  case  was,  therefore,  adjourned  until  Tuesday  next,  the  7th 
instant. 

[From  inquiry  it  appears  that  there  are  only  three  photographic 
firms  in  London  who  have  a  legal  right  to  use  the  royal  arms  as  photo¬ 
graphers  to  the  Queen.] 

- ~:y - - - 

RECENT  PATENTS. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  12,772. — “  Increasing  the  Usefulness  of  Photographic  Cameras."  F, 
Shew. — Dated  September  24,  1884. 

No.  12,855. — “Camera  Tripods  or  Supports.”  W.  Watts. — Dated  Sep¬ 
tember  27,  1884. 

PATENT  SEALED,  September  23,  1884. 

No.  8,643. — “Improved  Apparatus  for  Coating  Photographic  Plates  or 
Paper  with  Gelatine  Emulsion.”  B.  J.  Edwards.—  Dot ed  Jane  5,  1884. 

SPECIFICATION  PUBLISHED  DURING  THE  WEEK. 

No.  10,950. — “Certain  Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras.” 

This  invention  is  a  communication  from  Calvin  Rae  Smith,  of  New 
York,  artist.  It  relates  to  a  method  of  transferring  plates  from  a  receptacle 
to  the  camera,  which  we  think  would  not  prove  of  sufficient  interest  to  our 
readers  to  warrant  us  in  printing  it. 
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JltrRmgs  of  Jiomttes. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

God  win-street,  Bradford. 

,,  7 . 

”  7 . 

Halifax  (Annual  Meeting)  . 

Courier  Office,  Regent-street. 

„  8 . 

Burv . 

Temperance  Hail. 

,,  8 . 

Photographic  Club  . 

Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street. 

”  0 . 

London  and  Provincial  . 

Masons’  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 

„  9 . 

Manchester  (Annual  Meeting)  . . 

Manchester  Technical  School. 

,,  9 . 

The  Studio.  Chancery-lane. 
Glossop  Coffee  Palace,  H  i  gh-street. 

;;  9 . 

Glossop  Dale  . 

„  10 . 

Ireland . 

Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin. 

LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
At  the  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  Thursday,  the  25th  ult.,  the  chair 
was  taken  by  Mr.  A.  Haddon. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  described  some  of  his  experiences  during  his  recent 
visit  to  Canada  and  the  United  States,  but  more  particularly  as  to  the  re¬ 
sults  of  his  observations  at  somo  of  the  dry-plate  manufactories  he  had  visited, 
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and  notably  that  of  the  Inglis  insoluble  plate  factory,  which  he  had  been  most 
courteously  allowed  to  inspect  throughout.  He  showed  a  machine  for 
packing  plates  in  use  at  this  establishment,  and  demonstrated  the  method 
of  using  it.  The  machine  consisted  of  a  board  and  frame  for  holding  firmly 
the  box  into  which  the  plates  were  to  be  packed,  and  a  traversing  bar 
through  holes  in  which  string  passed.  The  string  was  by  this  bar  drawn 
backwards  and  forwards  as  each  fresh  plate  or  pair  of  plates  was  placed  in 
the  box.  It  was  necessary  that  the  plates  should  fit  into  the  box  with  very 
little  play,  or  the  string  might  not  be  retained  between  the  platers.  When 
the  box  was  filled  it  was  covered  with  a  deep  lid,  and  this,  again,  by  another 
lid  put  on  as  though  the  intermediate  lid  were  a  box.  This  effectually 

frevented  light  from  being  reflected  on  to  the  edges  of  the  plates.  At  the 
nglis  factory  the  plates  were  dried  by  a  blast  fan  driven  by  steam  power. 
The  air  as  it  entered  the  drying-room  was  filtered  from  dust  by  a  canvas 
bag  which  was  tied  over  the  air  inlet,  and  the  drying  was  complete  in  about 
two  hours.  The  emulsion  was  made  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  the 
dried  plates  were  in  the  hands  of  the  packers  by  one  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  The  glass  was  cleaned  very  rapidly  by  being  held  between  the  ends 
of  two  revolving  cylinders  composed  of  blotting-paper  wound  round.  As 
the  paper  became  worn  away  with  use  the  cylinders  were  approached  so 
as  still  to  press  against  the  surfaces  of  the  glass  held  between  them. 

The  Chairman  showed  some  negatives  from  an  emulsion  giving  green 
fog.  One  of  these  plates  had  been  left  in  the  hypo,  all  night,  and  the  fog 
which  in  the  other  plates  had  been  red  by  transmitted  light  was  thereby 
changed  to  a  bright  indigo-blue  colour.  Another  plate  from  the  same 
batch  treated  with  the  Monroe  developer  came  out  without  fog. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  that  the  less  gelatine  employed  to  emulsify  with 
the  less  green  fog  there  would  be. 

A  Member  inquired  what  was  the  state  of  photography  in  America,  as 
shown  in  the  exhibition  of  the  Convention  at  Cincinatti. 

Mr.  Henderson  thought  that,  whether  owing  to  the  superiority  of  the 
light  or  not,  the  Americans  were  ahead  of  the  English  in  instantaneous 
photography  in  the  studio,  and  instanced  a  photograph  of  large  size  of  a 
child  riding  on  his  father’s  foot. 

- - 

LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
The  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  on  Thursday,  the 
25th  ult.,  at  the  Free  Library, — Mr.  J.  H.  Day,  Vice-President,  in  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  June,  July,  and  August  meetings  having  been  read 
and  confirmed,  Mr.  J.  Eaglesfield  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Kirkbt  introduced  a  resolution  on  the  subject  of  the  July 
and  August  outdoor  meetings,  and  said  that  he  thought  it  would  better 
conduce  to  the  welfare  of  the  Association  if  these  meetings  were  held,  as 
usual,  in  the  city. 

Mr.  O.  R.  Green  suggested  that  notice  of  these  outdoor  meetings  should 
be  given  annually  in  the  Almanac.  He  had  wished  to  attend  the  last 
meeting,  and  found  to  his  disappointment  that  there  was  no  assembly  at 
the  Free  Library. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer  reminded  Mr.  Kirkby  that  his  resolution 
amounted  to  a  new  rule,  and  could  only  be  introduced  after  due  notice  had 
been  given.  He  (Mr.  Palmer)  had  gone  through  the  minutes  of  the  last 
ten  years  and  found  that  in  nine  of  the  ten  no  meetings  of  the  Association 
had  been  held  in  Liverpool  in  July  and  August. 

Mr.  J.  H.  T.  Ellerbeck  said  that  if  Mr.  Kirkby  would  give  notice  now 
the  matter  could  be  discussed  at  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Kirkby  adopted  Mr.  Ellerbeck’s  suggestion,  and  said  he  would  pro¬ 
pose  a  new  rule  at  the  next  meeting,  and  after  this  the  subject  dropped. 

The  Chairman  announced  donations  to  the  print  collection  of  the 
Society,  by  Messrs.  Watts,  Williams,  Hartley,  and  Wharmby. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Atkins  gave  some  account  of  his  success  in  the  production  of 
paper  enlargements,  and  passed  round  some  very  fine  specimens  of  his 
work.  [Mr.  Atkins’s  views  were  fully  described  in  the  Journal  of  last 
week,  p.  G15]. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Day  said  he  had  obtained  good  results  with  Morgan’s  paper, 
and  showed  a  print  from  a  waxed  negative,  which  was  perfectly  sharp,  and 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  an  ordinary  glass  negative. 

A  Member  exhibited  an  excellent  enlargement,  16  x  12,  made  in  this 
way  on  gelatino-bromide  paper  from  a  quarter-plate. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer  read  an  important  I’esolution  passed  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Associated  Soiree: — “That  a 
certificate  of  merit  be  awai’ded  by  the  Soir6e  Executive  Committee  to  the 
best  series  of  six  photographs,  taken  by  an  amateur,  of  subjects  within  a 
radius  of  ten  miles  from  Liverpool,”  and  urged  the  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  join  in  this  useful  competition.  Mr.  Palmer  further  reminded 
those  present  of  the  number  of  interesting  negatives  of  subjects  connected 
with  the  Liverpool  of  the  past  which  had  been  taken  by  members  of  the 
Society.  He  hoped  that  these  would  all  be  printed  afresh,  that  members 
would  produce  numerous  other  pictures  of  scenes  which  were  now  fast 
disappearing,  and  thus  that  a  really  useful  and  valuable  collection  of  views 
connected  with  Liverpool  might  be  available  for  exhibition  at  the  coming 
soirde. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest  remarked  that  one  wall  of  the  old  slave  market  of 
Liverpool  was  still  standing. 

The  Chairman  spoke  in  cordial  approval  of  the  competition  and  of  its 
objects,  and  thought  that  the  Association  should  assist  the  project  by 
giving  a  prize. 

Mr.  R.  Crowe  proposed  that  the  Association  assign  two  of  its  presenta¬ 
tion  prints,  properly  mounted  and  framed,  as  a  first  prize  for  the  best 
Reries  of  six  prints  of  Liverpool,  &c.,  and  one  such  print,  also  mounted 
and  framed,  as  a  second  prize. 

Mr.  Ellerbeok  seconded  the  resolution,  and  it  was  carried  unanimously. 
Mr.  H.  A.  Wharmby  gave  notice  that  he  should,  at  the  next  meeting, 
move  the  following  addition  to  the  rules  : — “  Each  member  shall  send  in  to 


the  Secretary,  at  or  before  the  meeting  following  his  election  hi* 
portrait  for  insertion  in  the  Society’s  album.” 

Mr.  O.  R.  Green  gave  an  interesting  account  of  his  mode  of  ( 
dionising  and  developing  plates  24  X  18,  and  remarked  that  nega 
taken  by  him  with  his  large  camera  at  Melrose,  Furness,  Conway 
other  places,  and  varnished  twenty-five  years  ago,  were  now  just  ns  l’ 
and  good  as  ever. 

Mr.  Forrest  exhibited  three  views  taken  at  Rivington,  two  at  Tal-y-( 
and  one  at  Bidston  at  the  last  excursion ;  Mr.  Baker,  a  clever  instantai 
picture  of  A  Cat  in  the  Act  of  Springing  on  a  Bird ;  Mr.  Day,  some 
fine  negatives  of  Carnarvon  and  Amlwch  Coast,  with  prints- 
Wharmby,  views  at  Sefton,  Walton,  and  Bidston;  and  Messrs.  Hai 
Watts,  and  Haworth,  some  prints  from  their  negatives  taken  at  Coud 
Pitchford,  and  Wenlock. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


BRISTOL  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  AMATEUR  ! 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  monthly  summer  excursion  of  this  Society  took  place  on  JT  y 
the  29th  August.  Amongst  those  present  were  Mr.  T.  Davey  (Pn-sid  ) 
Colonel  Playfair  (Vice-President),  and  Mr.  H.  A.  H.  Daniel  (Hon.  IS  e 
tary).  The  locality  fixed  upon  comprised  the  very  romantic  distrii  of 
Moorend  and  Glen  Froom,  and  that  portion  of  the  latter  beautiful  set  y 
enclosed  in  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Vassall  the  Association  was  perm  j 
access  to  by  the  courteous  permission  of  the  proprietor. 

Leaving  Clifton  Down  Station  and  St.  Philip’s  by  Midland  trains:  ut 
eleven  o’clock,  the  party  found  on  arrival  at  Fishponds  that  the  thong  ul 
care  of  the  worthy  Secretary  had  provided  ample  accommodation  1  fae 
shape  of  horseflesh  and  carriages,  and  a  short  drive  landed  them  ane 
new  country  residence  of  Mr.  Daniel,  who,  though  having  moved  thtto 
but  a  very  short  time  previously,  had  evidently  managed  to  get  “  !jd 
up,”  to  use  an  Americanism,  as  though  he  had  been  settled  the:  or 
years. 

After  an  inspection  of  the  house  and  grounds,  at  which  admiratioi  as 
expressed,  a  very  substantial  and  delicious  luncheon  was  sat  down  topd; 
very  ample  justice  done  to  it.  Then  followed  the  start  for  work;  ai  as 
a  matter  of  course,  the  weather,  which  for  many  weeks  had  beeim- 
intermittingly  fine,  at  once  began  to  storm  at  the  little  party.  No  ng 
daunted,  however,  and  with  the  shelter  afforded  by  focussing-cloth  fcd 
other  impromptu  devices,  the  Old  Mill  at  Moorend  was  reached  wi  ut 
mishap,  unless  the  minor  accident  of  the  Vice-President  having  n/ly 
swallowed  a  live  wasp,  and  the  Secretary  finding  himself  minus  a  cal 
part  of  his  camera  stand,  might  be  considered  to  be  mishaps. 

At  the  Old  Mill  a  rush  was  made  to  the  blacksmiths  forgtor 
shelter,  which,  fortunately,  was  not  required  for  long. 

Here  a  long  and  patient  halt  was  made,  for  the  wind  it  blew  am  he 
leaves  they  shivered.  However,  at  last  a  few  “  shots”  were  made  diite 
the  movement  of  the  foliage,  and  a  move  made  for  Frenchay  and  en 
Froom,  distant  about  two  miles.  Near  the  entrance  to  Oldbury  (m 
Park,  but  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  river,  stood  a  very  enchanting-lo<jng 
cottage.  All  agreed  that  it  might  make  a  good  picture,  so  a  formal  re  jst 
was  made  to  the  lady  in  charge  that  we  might  be  permitted  to  carry  ay 
her  house,  photographically  speaking.  The  seductive  wiles  and  insinu  ng 
arts  of  our  Vice-President  overcame  any  scruples  which  the  lady  in  :s- 
tion  might  have  had  to  allowing  so  many  strangers  to  enter  her  g  en 
gates,  and  a  descent  was  made.  Disappointment,  however,  was  the  nit, 
as,  in  trying  to  secure  a  point  of  vantage  for  fixing  the  cameras,  i  as 
found  an  impossibility  to  get  a  view  without  standing  up  to  one’s  wai-  >at 
in  the  middle  of  the  river.  Fathers  of  families  being  in  a  majority,  i /as 
not  felt  desirable  to  incur  the  obvious  risks  of  such  a  proceeding. 

From  thence  the  members  proceeded  to  the  private  grounds  of  Mr.  V?kD, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  prettier  in  their  way.  Here  in  fine  we:  er, 
and  with  better  light  than  favoured  the  party,  there  is  ample  stoi  :or 
a  good  day’s  work ;  but  time  was  passing  and  light  was  waning,  s  he  J 
word  was  given  to  march  onwards.  Still  further  down  the  beautiful  d  le, 
replete  with  pretty  bits,  old  mills,  rustic  bridges,  weirs,  and  lift  at¬ 
tenuated  waterfalls,  foliage  of  a  most  luxuriant  nature,  and  all  those  tie 
scenes  which  gladden  the  eye  of  the  artist,  on  and  on  they  wane  id, 
hastening  to  meet  the  carriages  which  were  to  convey  the  party  once  ire 
to  our  hospitable  Secretary's  tea  table. 

Then  ensued  the  usual  and  very  acceptable  wind-up  of  these  and  s  liar  I 
delightful  excursions — tea  and  coffee,  and  the  other  solids,  and  the  her* 
fluids,  such  as  teetotallers  would  never  think  of  mentioning  —  no,  ver 
(the  fluids,  we  mean)  !  And  then — great  climax  of  all,  and  wh  so 
materially  added  to  the  universal  pleasure — was  the  fact  of  the  afible; 
and  charming  wife  of  our  Secretary  herself  presiding  at  the  table  ver 
was  there  a  pleasanter  gathering,  even  if  the  result  in  pictures  as, 
perhaps,  not  quite  so  good  as  upon  some  previous  occasions. 


(torrrspmttirnir. 

ENLARGEMENT  FOR  AMATEURS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  should  much  like  to  compare  notes  with  the  wri  m 
last  week’s  Journal  of  an  article  entitled  Enlargement  for  Amateurs. 

I  am  one  of  (I  dare  say)  a  larg’e  number  of  amateurs  who  failed  to  ip8® 
the  splendid  results  forecast  by  the  inventor  of  gelatino-bromide  papj  * 
gave  it,  as  I  thought,  a  patient  and  fair  trial,  but  did  not  get  any  sa<  ac' 
tory  results.  Of  course  this  was,  to  a  large  extent,  my  own  fault. 

The  whole  question  has  again  been  brought  before  my  attention  it'1 
article  written  by  your  correspondent,  Mr.  H.  N.  Atkins;  and  as  it  'U 
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s  intention,  during  the  present  season,  to  give  it  another  patient 
I  will  at  once  ask  his  assistance  to  help  me  to  solve  those  technical 
lties  which  seem  to  have  so  effectively  disappeared  under  his  skilful 
ttient  manipulations. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

idle  Hulme,  September  27,  1884.  H.  Victor  Macdona,  M.A. 


5NSIT0METERS  AND  PHOSPHORESCENT  TABLETS. 

To  the  Editors. 

j  tlemen, — Will  you  kindly  inform  me  if  the  sulphide  of  calcium 
S  mrescent  tablet  is  a  reliable  source  of  illumination  for  sensitometer 
;es?  I  know  it  is  used  by  Mr.  Warnerke,  but  I  wish  to  employ  it 
I  form  of  sensitometer  of  my  own  construction,  and  simply  for  my  own 
•  ;es — not  as  a  standard. 

j  ild  you  also  please  tell  me  how  the  tablets  are  made— that  is  to  say, 
i he  phosphorescent  powder  is  spread  evenly  upon  glass  ? — I  am,  yours, 

C.  Saunders. 


\emher  30,  1884. 


i  •  an  article  in  another  column. — Eds.] 


THE  ROYAL  ARMS. 
To  the  Editors. 


;  TLEMEN, — There  was  an  explosion  at  Bow  on  September  20th,  and 
lj:l  Majendie,  Her  Majesty’s  Chief  Inspector  of  Explosives,  from  the 
m  Office,  sent  for  me,  and  requested  me  to  take  a  photograph  of  the 
i  damaged  by  the  explosion.  I  did  so,  and  supplied  him  with  four 
ii,  12x10.  He  forbade  me  selling  a  copy  except  through  him. 

4/,  gentlemen,  my  question  is  this— Can  I  in  future  use  the  royal 
i  n  my  photographic  business?— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Royal  Arms. 
Member  29,  1884. 


INHIBITION  OP  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF 
IRELAND. 

To  the  Editors. 


I  tlemen, — Permit  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  columns,  to 
ol  those  who  purpose  sending  pictures,  &c.,  for  exhibition,  and  who 
/.rot  already  intimated  their  intention  of  so  doing,  that  the  last  day 
leiving  will  be  Friday,  the  31st  instant. 

[  form  of  entry,  of  which  I  will  be  happy  to  supply  copies,  should  be 
i  ed  to  me  here,  and  the  packing-cases  addressed  to  care  of  Royal 
1;  nan  Academy,  Abbey-street,  Dublin. 

[  ay  also  mention  that  there  is  no  charge  for  space.  Carriage  of  all 
pi  3  for  exhibition  will  be  defrayed  by  the  Society,  consignees  paying 
im  return. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Greenwood  Pim, 

h  Mown,  County  Dublin,  Ron.  Sec.,  Exhibition  Committee. 

October  1,  1884. 


■ — o - 


A  CORRECTION. 

To  the  Editors. 

I  TLEMEN, — I  find  that  in  describing  (last  week)  the  process  of  making 
f  ves  for  enlargements  on  argentic  bromide  paper,  I  have  inadvertently 
si  he  word  “negative”  instead  of  “  transparency  ”  in  two  or  three  places, 
ir  y  permit  me  to  point  out  the  inaccuracy,  which  may  have  puzzled 
ye  interested  in  the  matter. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

L  rpool,  October  1, 1884.  H.  Norwood  Atkins. 

‘EDWARDS’S  MACHINE  FOR  COATING  PLATES.” 

To  the  Editors. 

j  tlemen, — Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  has  now  had  the  opportunity  in  two 
umf  your  Journal  of  refuting  the  charge  brought  against  him  by  me, 
it ;  had  taken  out  a  patent  for  machinery  already  in  general  use,  and 
>e  3d  to  secure  remuneration  by  granting  licenses  for  the  same.  He  has 
ie  failed  Only  one  excuse  finds  utterance  from  him.  The  machine 
d  t  been  used  for  coating  dry  plates,  but  its  existence  and  daily  use  ho 
0-  ot  attempt  to  deny.  It  is  worse  than  childish  to  assert  that  a  man 
tent  existing  machinery  if  he  find  a  use  to  which  it  has  not  hitherto 
31  lit. 

M  original  statements  have  been  fully  confirmed  by  independent 
idee,  and  the  conclusion  stands  thus; — a.  Mr.  Edwards’s  patent  is  of 
u  ul  validity  b.  It  is  scarcely  likely  that  large  sums  will  be  paid  for 
' .  c.  This  is  not  his  first  offence ;  vide  “  Edwards’s  patent  grooved 

x. 

M  I  be  permitted  to  assure  Mr.  Edwards  that  no  attempts  to  divert 
on  from  the  above  sole  points  at  issue  will  be  successful.  He  will 
d  3  perfectly  pachydermatous  as  to  any  endeavours  to  injure  my  busi¬ 
ly  remarks  about  imperfections  of  what  I  manufacture.  All  such 
t< Will  be  recognised  at  once  as  the  result  of  the  total  defeat  he  has  so 
3c,isly  brought  on  himself. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Samuel  Fry.  , 

nber  23,  1884. 


mh  (®m>ri£Su 

E Lsks — “  What  is  a  good  formula  fsr  developing  tannin  dry  plates  for 

trpparencies?” - We  reply:  The  following  will  answer  well : — Pyro- 

K‘jc  acid,  four  grains;  citric  acid,  three  grains;  water,  two  ounces. 
A  to  an  ounce  of  this  about  two  drops  of  a  fifteen-grain  solution  of 

W  ite  of  silver  just  previous  to  pouring  the  developer  upon  the  plate. 


Inquirer  asks — “Can  you  inform  me  if  Sprague’s  ink -photo,  process  is 

protected  by  patent?” - In  reply:  It  is  worked  a3  a  secret  process, 

and  hence  no  patent  exists. 

We  have  received  certain  inquiries  from  “Lens”  respecting  lenses,  the 
rapidity  of  various  classes,  and  their  adaptability  for  certain  purposes. 
We  must  decline  answering  the  questions  of  our  correspondent,  as  it 
would  be  very  invidious  to  do  so ;  but  we  feel  quite  at  liberty  to  say 
that  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  the  whole  group  of 
the  rapid  genus  of  lenses  named  by  him,  and  it  might  probably  be  a  long 
time  ere  he  could  discover  any  difference  at  all. 

Eduardo  writes: — “In  your  issue  of  September  19th  Mr.  E.  H.  Farmer 
contributes  an  ably-written  article  on  Tourists'  Cameras,  dec.,  and  gives 
his  idea  of  a  portable  stand.  It  may  interest  him  and  others  to  know 
that  a  stand  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  he  describes,  with  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  freedom  of  rust,  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Newton  and  Co., 
of  Liverpool,  who,  I  understand,  hold  a  patent  for  the  same.  It  packs 
into  a  small  leather  case,  and  is  supported  like  an  opera-glass  by  a  strap 
from  the  shoulders.” 

Felix  writes:  —  “I  am  making  cabinet-size  photographs  on  ferrotype 
plates.  Would  you  kindly  inform  me  in  your  Notes  and  Queries  if  there 

are  any  means  of  obtaining  another  tint  than  the  greyish  one?” - In 

reply:  There  are  no  means  known  by  which  a  purer  white  can  be 
obtained  than  by  the  employment  of  a  developer  containing  nitrate  of 
iron.  This  may  be  secured  by  the  mixture  of  nitrate  of  lead  and  proto¬ 
sulphate  of  iron,  the  precipitated  sulphate  of  lead  being  filtered  out. 
Nitrate  of  potash  added  to  the  protosulphate  of  iron  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  good  white,  especially  if  a  small  proportion  of  nitric  acid  be 
added. 

“Can  you  furnish  me  with  formulae  for  photolithographic  transfers?  T 
have  prepared  several  but  find  a  difficulty  in  getting  the  gelatine  to  leave 
the  paper.  My  process  and  modus  operandi  have  been  as  follow  : — 


Nelson’s  gelatine .  30  grains. 

Bichromate  of  potassium .  25  ,, 

Water .  1  ounce. 


I  use  strongly-sized  paper,  which  I  float  on  the  above  solution, 
dry,  and  print  for  the  image ;  then  ink  with  usual  transfer  ink, 
float  face  upward  on  hot  water  (say  180’  F.),  and  with  a  sponge  rub 
lightly  to  remove  unaltered  gelatine.  I  find  the  friction  necessary 
to  do  this  breaks  away  the  tine  lines,  while  the  constant  rubbing 
about  of  the  ink  blocks  up  closely-shaded  parts.  Any  hints  which 
may  help  me  out  of  my  difficulty  will  be  most  thankfully  received 

by — Antipodean.” - In  reply  : — It  seems  probable  that  the  transfer 

ink  employed  is  unsuitable.  If  it  were  made  thinner  it  would  possibly 
answer  better.  Let  our  correspondent  try  the  following  by  way  of 
a  change : — Coat  the  paper  with  bichromatised  albumen,  and,  after 
exposure,  ink  by  pressing  it  in  contact  with  an  inked  stone.  Now 
develope  in  cold  water  by  aid  of  a  soft  camel’s-hair  brush.  We  have 
taken  it  for  granted  that  a  proper  negative,  absolutely  opaque  in  the 
lights,  has  been  employed. 


Ofeljanp  Column. 

No  charge  is  made  fur  inserting  these  announcements;  but  in  no  case  do  ice 
insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  a  small  cost 
in  our  advertising  pages.  Th  is  portion  of  our  columns  is  devoted  to  exchanges 
only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person  proposing  the  exchange 
be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a  NOM  de  plume  be 
thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 

Wanted,  a  portable  half-plate  camera  and  stand,  in  exchange  for  a  first- 
class  fifty-two-inch  bicycle. — Address,  W.  Kenyon,  39,  Mersey-street, 
Liverpool. 

I  will  exchange  a  mahogany  5x4  camera,  two  single  slides,  for  good 
accessories  or  background  (interior).  —  Address,  Malins,  Crosswood, 
Aberystwith. 

I  will  exchange  a  pony  carriage,  in  good  condition,  for  the  electric  light,  or 
any  other  light  suitable  for  photographing  by  night. — Address,  F.  Cole, 
378,  Euston-road,  Loudon. 

I  will  exchange  two  gas  bags,  30  x  24  x  12  and  22  x  17  x  15  (new),  safety  jet, 
pressure  boards,  and  tubiug.  What  offers?  —  Address,  J.  Brown, 
44,  Melville-place,  Myrtle-street,  Liverpool. 

I  will  exchange  Letts's  Popular  Atlas,  value  42s.,  for  photographic  ap¬ 
paratus  suitable  for  dry-plate  work. — Address,  Atlas,  care  of  Mr. 
Fulver,  stationer,  &c.,  East-street,  Chichester. 

I  will  exchange  an  excellent  half-plate  French  lens,  nearly  new,  cost  £5, 
for  backgrounds  in  good  condition  and  of  equal  value.  —  Address, 
Manager,  Midland  Studio,  Harborne,  Staffordshire. 

Wanted,  a  good  cabinet  lens  in  exchange  for  a  10  x  8  burnisher  and  No.  1 
carte  lens,  Dallmeyer’s  carte  cameo  press,  background,  &c.,  or  cash. — 
Address,  P.  Bermingham,  151,  Dale-street,  Liverpool. 

I  will  exchange  a  long-focus  cabinet,  a  whole-plate  lens,  and  a  quarter-plate 
camera,  for  a  short-focus  whole-plate  portrait  lens  and  whole -plate 
bellows-body  camera;  difference  adjusted. — Address,  John  Roper, 
16,  Hawk-street,  Burnley. 

I  will  exchange  (all  good)  Squire’s  half-plate  portrait  lens,  Grubb’s  half¬ 
plate  view  lens,  Germaine’s  quick-acting  quarter-plate  portrait  lens, 
Rouch’s  10  x  8  folding  camera,  and  half-plate  camera,  for  anything  use¬ 
ful  in  photography,  or  gold  chain.— Address,  ppua  CAiftfU,  photo¬ 
grapher,  41,  High-street,  Sydbukam, 
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£$T  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
Photographs  Registered.— 

John  Edmund  Cracknell,  (5,  Wightman’s-terrace,  Hornsey. — Photograph 
of  Autographs. 

John  Henry  Smelt,  16,  Arwenack-street,  Falmouth. — Photograph  of 
Yacht,  Mignon’s  Boat,  taken  at  Falmouth. 


Argal.—  1.  The  exact  quantity  of  silver  nitrate  required  would  he  a  fra< 
over  236  grains,  but  a  little  less  than  this  quantity  should  be  emplov*n 
say  230  grains.— 2.  In  the  dark  room.-  3.  Whichever  is  most  conven  t 
— 4.  Like  the  rest  of  the  operations— in  tho  dark  room,  of  course.—  ff 
formed  separately  the  chloride  and  citrate  should  certainly  be  wn  J 
separately.— 6.  The  plates  will  keep  for  a  few  weeks,  but  not  indoRnfl 
— 7.  The  plates  may  be  dc\clop,.-d  with  a  v..  1!  iraim-d  <1,  Vl ; 
solution,  but  do  not  behave  well  with  the  ordinary  developer.— 8.  Tl 
for  pointing  out  the  error  in  punctuation,  which  had  hitherto  escape-  ur 
notice.  The  position  of  the  stop  is  obviously  after  “  suffices.  ”  | 


S.  Sidey.— Received.  Thanks. 

Canary  Medium.  —  Apply  to  Messrs.  G.  D.  Scorali  and  Co.,  Leeds- 
road,  Bradford. 

M.  Morelli. — Apply  to  MM.  Attout-Tailfer  and  Clayton,  18,  Rue  des 
Cordelieres,  Paris. 

Arctic. — We  have  heard  repeatedly  of  the  bleaching  of  yellow  glass  by 
exposure  to  light,  but  cannot  say  much  with  respect  to  it  from  personal 
experience. 

T.  C.  K. — The  defects  do  not  appear  to  be  due  to  any  faults  in  camera  or 
slides,  but  rather  to  faulty  plates.  Without  more  data  it  would 
be  impossible  to  hazard  any  further  guess  as  to  the  cause. 

W.  G.  M. — The  yellow  precipitate  is  not,  as  you  suggest,  ferrous  oxalate, 
for  whence  could  the  oxalic  acid  be  derived  ?  It  consists  of  a  basic  ferric 
sulphate,  and  from  our  own  experience  we  fear  you  cannot  mend  matters 
much. 

J.  I.  A.— Avoid  acid  gum  or  acid  paste  for  mounting  the  prints,  as  it  will 
hopelessly  ruin  them.  Acetic  acid  is  an  admirable  thing  to  mix  with 
gum  for  many  purposes,  but  not  for  the  mounting  of  silver  prints.  Make 
use  of  freshly-prepared  starch. 

Distemper. — 1.  If  grey  prove  too  light,  probably  a  light  sage  green  or 
similar  colour  would  suit  you. — 2.  The  portraits  have  appeared  monthly 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  year.  The  numbers  are  all  ob¬ 
tainable,  but  not  the  pictures  separately. 

L.  W.  J. — 1.  It  is  now  too  late  to  make  application  for  space  in  connection 
with  the  Photographic  Exhibition,  which  is  to  be  opened  to  the  members 
tomorrow,  and  to  the  public  on  Monday. — 2.  Willesden  paper  will 
answer  quite  well  for  dishes  and  trays  for  the  purpose  mentioned. 

Geo.  Henston. — The  camera  is  patented,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
mere  payment  of  patent  fees  will  establish  patent  rights.  In  this  case, 
however,  we  should  be  sorry  to  counsel  you  to  throw  money  away  in 
contesting  the  rights.  There  are,  as  you  say,  “patents  and  patents.” 

W.  B.  S. — The  negatives  sent  are  not  by  any  means  perfect.  Certain  thin 
portions  towards  the  margins  indicate  that  the  developer  has  not  been 
applied  equally,  but  apart  from  this  the  focussing  has  been  very  badly 
done.  Again,  it  does  not  look  well  to  see  the  horizon  of  a  view  brought 
up  to  nearly  the  top  of  the  plate. 

George  Ross. — Your  pictures  have  not  been  fixed  properly,  An  immer¬ 
sion  in  hyposulphite  of  soda  solution  for  two  minutes  is  totally  inade¬ 
quate  to  effect  the  removal  of  all  the  soluble  salts  of  silver.  It  is  quite 
impossible  that  you  can  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  instructions  given 
in  the  manual  you  profess  to  have  studied. 

J.  T.  Anderton. — The  blisters  you  complain  of  are  really  an  incipient 
form  of  frilling,  and  are  frequently  caused  by  using  the  fixing-bath  of 
too  great  strength.  Use  one  part  of  saturated  hypo,  to  three  parts 
of  water.  When  the  blisters  do  appear  they  may  be  got  rid  of  by  flood¬ 
ing  the  plate,  while  still  wet,  with  methylated  alcohol. 

Alpha.— 1.  The  formula  explicitly  gives  all  the  constituents  in  parts; 
if,  therefore,  you  take  200  ounces  of  ether  and  alcohol  the  cotton  and 
iodides  must  also  be  in  ounces. — 2.  The  stain  should  be  sufficient  to 
produce  a  moderately-tinted  film. — 3.  We  presume  the  collodion  will 
work  with  the  acid  bath,  but  are  not  aware  of  its  having  been  tried. 

W.  H.  Wilson. — The  prolongation  of  boiling  appears  to  have  compara¬ 
tively  little  influence  in  producing  a  high  degree  of  sensitiveness  if  the 
emulsion  be  not  properly  mixed.  The  mixing  of  the  ingredients  should 
be  performed  at  as  high  a  temperature  as  possible — at  boiling  heat  if  that 
can  be  managed ;  then  but  a  few  minutes’  subsequent  cooking  will  suffice. 

P.  H. — The  illustration  did  not  appear  in  this  Journal  nor,  we  believe,  in 
any  existing  English  publication.  The  name  you  mention  is  a  strange- 
one  to  us,  and  the  paper  must  be  either  one  long  dead  or  else  has 
a  glorious  future  before  it  as  an  unattempted  project.  In  either  case 
you  have  been  misinformed,  as  the  picture  really  appeared  in  a  second- 
class  American  publication. 

S.  F.  Jones. — It  is  not  wise  in  you  to  arrive  at  an  inimical  conclusion 
respecting  any  process  because  vile  productions  are  the  result  of  its 
practice  by  some  individual  who,  for  all  we  know,  is  not  competent  to 
secure  such  good  features  as  may  intrinsically  belong  to  that  process.  We 
all  know  very  well  that  some  of  the  most  charming  photographs  the  world 
has  seen  have  been  made  by  wet  collodion  ;  and  well  indeed  do  we  and 
every  one  else  know  that  negatives  which  are  truly  execrable  have  also 
resulted  from  the  same  process. 

Raven. — The  yellow  deposit  is  ferrous  oxalate,  formed  in  consequence  of 
there  being  an  insufficient  quantity  of  potassic  oxalate  to  hold  it  in 
solution.  The  separate  solutions  are  of  proper  strength;  but  if,  as  we 
understand  from  your  letter,  you  employ  one  part  of  oxalate  of  potash  to 
tln-ee  parts  of  iron  your  trouble  is  easily  explained.  The  proportions 
should  be  reversed,  namely,  three  parts  of  oxalate  to  one  of  iron  solution; 
indeed  it  is  better,  in  a  general  way,  to  use  four  parts  of  oxalate  to  one  of 
iron.  If  you  observe  these  proportions  and  pour  the  iron  solution  into 
the  oxalate,  instead  of  vice  versd,  you  will  have  no  deposit  and  no  necessity 
for  filtration. 


Received. — Edward  Dunmore;  J.  T.  Robinson;  “Hypo.;”  “S.  K 
In  our  next. 


Photographic  Club. — At  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  this  Clu  at 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  on  Wednesday  next,  the  8th  inst.  n 
subject  for  discussion  will  be  On  Artificial  Lighting. 


The  Cun  hall  Phototintograpils.— Under  this  designation  >, 
James  A.  Cundall,  of  New  Brighton,  near  Birkenhead,  has  devi  j 
system  of  colouring  photographs,  examples  of  which  he  has  subm  ed 
for  our  examination.  The  style  is  bold,  yet  effective,  and  photog  hs 
tinted  in  this  manner  will  not  fail  to  please  many. 

A  New  Photographic  Association. — A  Photographic  Sectioi  a,« 
been  formed  within  the  Literary  Club,  Blackburn,  Lancashire,  oji  to 
all  members  of  the  Club,  many  of  whom  revel  in  the  “dark  deed  of 
photography.  Daring  the  winter  four  meetings  will  be  held  at  the  ub 
for  discussion  of  subjects  connected  with  the  art  as  follow  :—0c  »er 
20,  at  8.30  p.m.,  Lantern  Slides  ;  November  24,  Plate  Ma,  i 
January  19,  1885,  Development  :  February  23,  Intensification  mu  le- 
duction,  Ac,  of  Negatives.  Two  entertainments  will  also  he  en 
in  the  lecture  room  to  members  and  their  friends — one  an  exhibiti  of 
lantern  slides  on  the  19th  of  December,  and  the  other  an  exhibiti  of 
prints  on  the  17th  of  April  next.  During  the  summer  it  is  intend  to 
have  a  series  of  monthly  excursions  with  cameras,  due  notice  of  >  cli 
will  be  given.  The  Hon.  Secretary  would  be  glad  to  arran  if 
possible,  to  meet  other  societies  in  the  district  on  some  of  ese 
excursions.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  on. 
Secretary,  Photographic  Section  of  the  Literary  Club,  Blackburn1 

Astronomical  Photography. — M.  Mouchez,  the  Director  ephe 
Observatory  of  Paris,  has  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciei  s  a 
brief  account  of  some  experimental  attempts  to  photograph  very  nail 
stars,  which  have  been  lately  made  at  that  establishment.  The  eel i  cal 
star-charts,  commenced  by  Chacornac,  but  interrupted  in  their  fina- 
tion  by  his  decease,  were  taken  up  by  MM.  Paul  and  Prosper  He  ria 
1872.  These  charts  include  all  stars  to  the  thirteenth  magn  de. 
Thirty-six  of  the  entire  number  of  seventy-turn  required  for  the  g>le 
ecliptical  zone  were  completed  by  Chacornac.  These  contain  000 
stars ;  while  sixteen  more,  containing  36,000  stars,  have  been  const  ted 
by  MM.  Henry,  who  will  shortly  finish  four  others,  with  15,000  ars, 
But  they  now  find  themselves  in  face  of  a  difficulty  which  can  rdly 
be  overcome  by  the  ordinary  process  of  charting.  The  coudensa  a  oi 
stars  in  those  regions  where  the  Galaxy  traverses  the  ecliptic  is  sc  .’eal 
as  apparently  to  defy  an  accurate  and  complete  representation  o  lieii 
stellar  contents,  on  the  methods  adopted  for  the  greater  part  the 
zone,  notwithstanding  all  the  experience  and  well-known  skill  the 
observers.  They  have  accordingly  had  recourse  to  photograph  ant' 
their  first  attempts  with  a  provisional  apparatus  have  succeed  sc 
well  that  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  by  this  means  a  solution  the 
difficulty  in  question.  On  plates  covering  an  extent  of  3°  high! 
ascension  and  2C  in  declination,  obtained  with  an  objective  of  6  >  ni. 
diameter  and  2 '10  m.  focal  distance,  achromatised  for  the  cl  iica. 
rays — which  M.  Mouchez  exhibited  to  the  Academy — there  are  o\n 
some  1,500  stars  from  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  magnitude;  tha  t  t( 
the  limit  of  visibility  of  an  objective  of  that  size.  The  image-  the 
stars  have  diameters  nearly  proportional  to  their  brightness,  cepi 
in  the  case  of  the  yellow  stars,  which  come  out  somewhat  iter, 
These  encouraging  results  have  led  MM.  Henry  to  commence  1  con 
struction  of  a  large  objective  of  0'34  m.  diameter,  wdiich  will  be  n  nted 
by  M.  Gautier,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  with  this  instrument  !  the 
course  of  an  hour,  a  chart  of  the  stars,  to  the  twelfth  magni  e  at 
least,  and  probably  to  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth,  of  th  same 
dimensions  as  one  of  the  published  charts  will  be  obtained—  [*v01‘i 
which  would  otherwise  require  many  months  of  assiduous  laflr.— 
Nature. 
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OUR  FORTHCOMING  ALMANAC. 

Tiie  time  lias  arrived  when  it  becomes  our  duty  to  remind  our 
readers  that  the  Almanac  for  1885  is  in  course  of  preparation, 
and  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  contributions  from  the 
numerous  friends  who  have  assisted  us  in  former  years,  as  well 
as  from  any  volunteers  who  may  join  the  ranks. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  considerable  activity  from  a  working 
point  of  view,  and  much  has  been  done  and  published  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  experimental  phases  of  photography.  But  there 
must  remain  a  vast  amount  of  unpublished  experience  which 
the  Almanac  forms  a  convenient  medium  for  placing  before 
photographers  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  We  trust,  therefore, 
that  all  who  may  have  gained  any  new  knowledge,  either  in  the 
direction  of  improved  modes  of  working  or  of  difficulties  over¬ 
come,  will  assist  us  in  rendering  the  forthcoming  volume  a 
thoroughly  useful  one. 

In  order  to  enable  us  to  issue  the  Almanac,  as  in  previous  years, 
before  Christmas,  it  is  necessary  that  all  matter  be  in  our  hands 
as  early  as  possible.  We  shall,  therefore,  esteem  it  a  further 
favour  if  contributors  will  add  to  the  obligations  under  which 
they  place  us  by  sending  in  their  communications  during  the 
present  and  the  early  portion  of  next  month. 


The  Publisher  begs  to  direct  the  attention  of  advertisers  to  the 
value  of  the  Almanac  as  a  means  of  bringing  their  announce¬ 
ments  under  the  notice  of  photographers  of  all  classes  in  every 
part  of  the  civilised  world.  Circulating  as  they  do,  not  only  in 
Great  Britain  and  its  colonies,  but  also  in  every  country  in 
Europe  and  America,  and  reaching  even  the  most  inaccessible 
corners  of  the  globe,  The  British  Journal  of  Photography 
and  the  Almanac  are  pre-eminently  calculated  to  secure  the 
greatest  possible  degree  of  publicity  to  any  announcements  which 
may  appear  in  their  advertising  pages.  The  Almanac,  how¬ 
ever,  possessing  the  additional  advantage  of  being  a  permanent 
handbook,  is  specially  to  be  recommended  to  advertisers  in  all 
branches  of  photography,  or  other  branches  of  science  or  com¬ 
merce  in  any  way  connected  with  it.  Terms  and  all  information 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Publishing  Office  of  this  Journal. 
Early  application  is  necessary  to  secure  priority  of  position. 

- - * - 

HOME  -  MADE  LENSES. 

The  paper  which  was  read  by  Mr.  William  Ackland  before  the 
South  London  Photographic  Society  at  its  last  meeting,  and  the 
side  issues  which  arose  out  of  it  in  the  course  of  the  discussion, 
cannot  fail  of  proving  exceedingly  useful.  Photographers  who 
would  not  hesitate  to  set  at  immediate  defiance  every  recognised 
canon  of  chemistry  in  the  hope  of  improving  their  emulsions,  or 
just  seeing  to  what  their  experiments  would  lead,  or  what  effect 
would  be  produced  by  such  experiments,  entertain  a  species  of 
superstitious  horror  at  touching  their  lenses,  the  makers  of  which 
have  issued  strong  injunctions  against  their  being  “tampered” 
with. 

Mr.  Ackland’s  paper  was  on  the  lens  introduced  and  advocated 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Furnell  in  an  article  communicated  to  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  of  April  27th,  1883,  and  the  invention 
'df  such  a  term  be  allowed)  has,  it  appears,  been  lying  almost  perdu 


up  to  the  present  time.  In  order  that  our  observations  may  be  the 
better  understood  we  here  insert  the  drawing  and  description  which 
appeared  in  Mr.  Furnell’s  paper. 


CAMERA  j 

A,  crown  glass,  plano-convex,  182-inch  radius.  B,  Flint  glass,  plano-concave,  2'7o- 
inch  radius.  C,  Flint  glass,  double-concave,  30  and  30  inches  radius.  D,  Crown  glass, 
plano-convex,  7‘80-inch  radius,  or  equal  to  15  inches  focal  length.  E,  Separate  por¬ 
tion  of  mount.  F,  Slot  for  loose  diaphragms.  I,  Fixed  stop.  J,  A  second  fixed  stop 
or  diaphragm  simply  slipped  into  the  tube,  and  arranged  to  cut  the  line  G  H. 
K,  Hood,  with  a  rectangular  opening  in  front  of  li-  x  l]  inch,  to  admit  only  suffi¬ 
cient  light  to  cover  the  plate. 

In  what  we  have  now  to  say  of  the  Furnell  lens  it  wdll  only  he 
an  act  of  justice  to  other  workers  who  have  gone  before  to  state 
that  in  employing  this  distinctive  appellation  we  do  so  as  a  mere 
matter  of  convenience,  because,  as  we  shall  show,  combinations 
bearing  remarkable  similarity  to  it  have  been  known  previous  to 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Furnell’s  paper. 

When  a  meniscus,  or  plano-concave,  achromatic  lens  is  employed 
as  a  landscape  objective  in  the  usual  way,  two  things  will  be 
observed  : — Architectural  subjects,  in  which  the  lines  are  straight, 
have  these  represented  in  a  slightly-curved  manner,  the  curvature 
increasing  according  to  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  picture  ; 
and,  secondly,  that  in  proportion  as  the  external  curvatures  of  a 
meniscus  lens  are  deep,  so  does  its  power  of  sharply  covering  a 
large  field  increase — at  the  expense,  however,  of  a  smaller  stop 
being  employed  and  in  a  position  nearer  to  the  lens  than  if  it  were 
a  plano-convex. 

In  the  Furnell  lens  the  front  achromatic  may  be  said  to  be  the 
element  by  which  the  image  is  formed,  the  two  back  lenses — that 
is,  the  concave  and  the  plano-convex,  situated  at  the  inner  eud  of 
the  tube — having  for  their  functions  the  tlattening  of  the  field  and 
curing  the  distortion,  without  necessarily  possessing  magnifying 
power  in  themselves  as  a  whole,  thus  leaviug  the  focus  of  the 
achromatic  front  lens  nearly  undisturbed. 
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The  idea  of  effecting  a  cure  of  the  distortion  produced  through  a 
single  combination  by  the  addition  of  an  extra  lens,  or  pair  of 
lenses,  without  alteration  of  the  focus  is  a  happy  one  ;  but  it  has 
also  occurred  to  other  opticians.  So  long  ago  as  1858  the  late  Mr. 
Janies  T.  Goddard,  apropos  of  having  observed  the  aberration  of 
the  rays  from  the  flame  of  a  candle  a  little  way  out  from  the  axis 
of  the  lens,  inquires:  —  “Can  we  not  devise  a  back  lens  that, 
without  altering  the  mean  focus,  shall  yet  be  able  to  rectify  all  this 
confusion  out  of  the  axis?”  He  then  proceeds  to  describe  the 
means  he  employed  for  effecting  this  rectification  : — 

“For  this  purpose  I  worked  a  plano-convex  plate  glass  lens  on 
the  six-inch  tool,  and  a  plano-concave  lens  of  plate  glass  on  the  six-inch 
concave,  so  that  their  effect,  when  the  curved  pieces  of  glass  were 
together,  was  exactly  similar  to  a  plain  glass  ;  but  when  the  convex 
side  was  placed  towards  the  ground  glass  screen  and  the  concave  side 
of  the  plano-concave  was  towards  its  flat  side,  and  this  pair  of  lenses 
was  held  a  little  behind  the  achromatic  meniscus,  the  effect  was  to 
remedy  to  a  considerable  extent  the  confusion  of  the  oblique  image 
without  altering  the  mean  focus,  merely  leaving,  however,  a  good  deal 
of  uncorrected  aberration.  Further:  it  was  shown  that  separating  the 
back  pair  from  the  front  cemented  achromatic  considerably  flattens  the 
field.” 

In  the  course  of  subsequent  experiments  the  forms  of  both  these 
correcting  lenses  were  altered  to  a  considerable  extent.  For 
example,  the  plano-concave  lens  was  made  double  concave,  and 
the  plano-convex  lens  was  replaced  by  others — both  of  a  meniscus 
and  also  of  a  bi-convex  form.  By  the  law  of  evolution  a  non¬ 
distorting  triple  lens  was  eventually  produced  out  of  these  experi¬ 
ments.  It  will  be  seen  that  both  the  added  elements  of  correction 
were  formed  of  crown  or  plate  glass. 

As  bearing  somewhat  intimately  upon  one  of  the  advantages  in¬ 
herent  in  the  Furnell  lens — that  of  permitting  its  focus  to  be  altered 
by  the  substitution  of  one  element  for  another— we  may  here  state 
that  this,  too,  was  provided  for  by  Goddard,  who,  allowing  the  back 
lenses  to  remain  undisturbed,  had  several  front  lenses  of  similar  dia¬ 
meter,  but  different  foci,  adapted  to  work  harmoniously  with  the 
back  lenses. 

Several  years  ago  Mr.  Howard  Grubb  suggested  an  addition  of  a 
similar  character  to  the  single  achromatic  lens.  His  corrector 
differed  from  that  of  Goddard  to  this  extent — that  he  retained  the 
achromatic  lens  in  the  position  usually  assigned  to  it,  and  placed  the 
correcting  lenses  in  the  front  of  the  tube  in  close  proximity  to  the 
diaphragm.  Mr.  Grubb’s  correctors,  also,  were  formed  of  plate  or 
crown  glass,  being  respectively  plano-convex  and  plano-concave,  the 
radii  of  curvature  being  also  alike  ;  hence  there  was  no  alteration 
of  the  focus  of  the  principal  lens.  This  additional  front  combination 
proves  very  convenient ;  because  it  not  only  corrects  the  distortion 
produced  by  the  lens  for  which  it  may  have  been  specially  constructed, 
but  it  also  effects  the  same  end  "with  others  of  different  foci.  Those 
who  desire  to  try  experiments  in  this  direction  may  do  so  without 
incurring  much  expense,  seeing  that  spectacle  glasses  of  the  requisite 
form  and  focus  can  be  procured  everywhere. 

Attention  is  directed  by  Mr.  Ackland  to  the  fact  that  considerable 
latitude  is  permissible  in  the  selection  of  additional  lenses,  the 
substitution  of  one  for  another  effecting  no  sensible  difference  in  the 
achromatic  correction  of  the  combination.  This  is  a  fact  to  which 
we  have  directed  attention  on  several  previous  occasions.  If  the 
front  lens  of  a  combination  be  an  achromatic  of  deep  curvature,  the 
back  component  of  the  objective  may  be  either  achromatised  or 
simple  without  affecting  its  power  of  working  sharply  to  focus. 
This  property  is  exceedingly  useful  in  all  cases  in  which  a  variety 
of  back  lenses  are  to  be  employed  in  order  to  provide  difference  in 
the  focus.  We  have  one  combination  of  this  class  to  which  we  have 
adapted  three  back  lenses  of  different  foci,  all  single  menisci  of  the 
simple  form  to  which  we  have  already  alluded  ;  and,  while  variety  of 
focus  is  imparted  to  the  objective  in  proportion  to  that  of  the 
individual  back  lens  employed,  in  every  instance  the  visual  and 
chemical  foci  still  coincide.  When  the  lenses  are  flat  this  coincidence 
is  not  experienced  in  the  same  degree.  We  here  refer  to  the 
employment  of  a  meniscus  lens  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  wide- 
angle  doublet. 

It  is  reassuring  to  hear  from  an  optician  of  Mr.  Acldand’s  skill 
that  or  linarv  spectacle  lenses  will  answer  for  both  the  concave  and 


convex  lenses  in  the  Furnell  objective,  provided  they  are  properly 
centered.  This  centering  may  be  effected  by  cementing  the  lem 
with  pitch  to  a  wooden  chuck  in  a  small  turning  lathe  and  movim 
it  a  little  from  side  to  side  while  the  pitch  is  still  soft,  until  th 
image  of  a  candle  flame  reflected  from  the  lens  ceases  to  “  wobble  I 
during  rotation.  Emery  powder  mixed  with  water,  and  appliei 
by  means  of  a  piece  of  soft  iron  or  copper  plate,  will  speedily  grin  I 
the  edges  true. 

We  are  much  pleased  to  see  this  subject  brought  prominentl| 
before  the  world  by  one  who,  like  Mr.  Ackland,  has  for  so  man 
years  occupied  a  prominent  position  among  the  professional  opticiai ! 
of  the  metropolis,  and  we  trust  that  it  will  not  be  allowed  to  drop 


ASTRONOMICAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Tiie  merits  of  photography  for  astronomical  purposes  is  heir 
rather  severely  handled  by  the  American  astronomers,  Professol 
S.  P.  Langley  and  C.  A.  Young  having  lately  been  writing  in  ve; 
desponding  terms  as  to  its  use  and  capabilities.  The  former  gentl 
man  (who,  as  our  readers  are  well  aware,  has  devoted  more  tin] 
and  made  greater  sacrifices  of  personal  comfort  than  any  livii 
astronomer  in  carrying  out  observations,  having  in  view  the  elu 
dation  of  the  physical  structure  of  the  sun),  had  made  his  observ 
tions  in  almost  inaccessible  regions,  and  at  heights  where  contini 
existence  was  almost  impossible,  and  the  mere  attainment  of  whit 
apart  from  any  observational  work,  was  in  the  case  of  some  of  1 
assistants  dangerous  to  life.  His  words  must,  therefore,  be  receiv 
as  those  of  high  authority,  and  will  have  a  tendency  to  cause  sor 
disappointment  in  the  minds  of  ardent  disciples  of  our  scient 
though  a  calm  review  of  the  situation  will  tend  to  show  a  brightq 
coloured  picture  than  he  appears  to  give. 

In  the  Century  for  September  this  gentleman  began  a  series  i 
articles  on  the  “New  Astronomy”  of  a  highly  interesting  charact' 
which  may  be  read  by  all  photographers  who  are  versed  in  the  high 
scientific  aspect  of  the  art.  In  his  contribution  Professor  Langl 
while  giving  a  fair  meed  of  praise  to  the  work  done  by  photograph 
fails  to  allow  it  as  extended  a  sphere  of  usefulness  as  might  be  hou 
to  belong  to  it.  At  the  same  time  when  we  find  him  speaking,  as  i; 
does  in  the  October  chapters,  in  such  language  as  the  following,  the 
is,  perhaps,  not  much  need  to  fear  for  the  future  of  photografftm  < 
connection  with  exact  science.  He  says,  in  describing  his  work! 
Spain,  in  1870,  and  the  preparation  for  it — “The  camera  can  seer 
less  of  the  corona  (of  the  sun)  than  the  man,  but  it  has  no  nen 
and  what  it  sets  down  we  may  rely  on.”  The  very  facts  whichp 
details  may  be  used  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  photograp 
observations ;  for  his  experience,  founded  on  the  remarkably  ;  1 
unsurpassably  favourable  atmospheric  conditions  that  are  obtai  1 
at  his  station  in  the  Alleghanies,  leads  him  to  state  that  five  mini  s  \ 
in  twelve  hours  is  about  the  average  period  during  which  cor  t 
observations  can  be  made  of  the  sun’s  surface,  and  that  atten  s 
made  at  other  times  to  magnify  the  image  would  only  lead  to  blun  ,r. 

His  method  of  observation  is  very  interesting.  A  piece  of  p.  “r 
ruled  into  squares  is  placed  like  the  ground  glass  of  a  camei  :o 
receive  the  image  of  the  thirteen-inch  equatorial,  and  the  cl  <• 
work  is  then  stopped.  The  time  taken  for  the  image  of  the  si  to 
pass  through  one  of  the  squares  gives  the  scale  of  the  drawii  to 
be  made.  The  clock  is  again  set  in  motion,  the  telescope  following  ie 
sun  and  keeping  the  image  stationary  upon  the  paper ;  then  a  tra  ig 
of  the  disc  and  any  spots  can  be  made,  the  finer  details  bein'  of 
course,  invisible.  The  eyepiece  is  then  removed  and  a  polariig 
eyepiece  substituted,  thus  diminishing  the  light  sufficient  to 
enable  the  eye  to  examine  the  solar  surface  for  hours  togeer 
without  injury,  and  so  enable  the  details  of  the  spots  b be 
examined  and  the  outline  sketch  to  be  filled  in.  Then  comedo 
disparagement  of  photography.  At  this  stage,  the  Professor 
the  photograph  will  not  show  these  details.  It  serves  to  J6 
an  outline  of  the  markings,  and  places  them  accurately  in  eir 
relative  positions  on  the  disc  ;  but  to  see  the  intricate  forms  lt 
which  the  black  neutral  space  shown  by  the  photograph  is  fille  we  , 
must  have  recourse  to  the  polarising  eyepiece.  Yet,  not'^  *  . 
standing  the  failures  of  photography,  he  has  to  observe  that  ;re 
is  a  tendency  to  exaggeration  in  drawing  sun  spots. 
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Professor  Young  adverts  to  a  similar  subject  in  his  address  to  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  His  name 
tlso  carries  great  weight.  For  a  moment  lie  rouses  expectations 
ts  to  the  good  opinion  he  has  of  photographic  aid  ;  but  he  quickly 
aids  by  being  more  uncompromising  than  Professor  Langley.  He 
;ayS: — “Photography  comes  continually  more  and  more  to  the 
rout,  and  the  idea  sometimes  suggests  itself  that  by-and-by 
lie  human  eye  will  hardly  be  trusted  any  longer  for  observations  of 
decision,  but  will  be  superseded  by  an  honest,  unprejudiced,  and 
maginative  plate  and  camera.  The  time  is  not  yet,  however, 
nost  certainly.  Indeed,  it  can  never  come  at  all  as  relates  to 
:ertain  observations,  since  the  human  eye  and  mind  together 
ntegrate,  so  to  speak,  the  impressions  of  many  separate  and  selected 
noments  into  one  general  view,  while  the  camera  can  only  give 
i  brutal  copy  of  an  unselected  state  of  things  with  all  its  atmo¬ 
spheric  and  other  imperfections.” 

Now,  while  admitting  the  weight'  of  any  dictum  of  Professor 
Young’s,  we  would  suggest  that  there  is  nothing  in  his  remarks  that 
logically  supports  his  statements.  If  an  artist  were  to  depict  a  little- 
frequented  street  by  painting  in  his  one  picture  all  the  figures  that 
passed  down  in  a  whole  day,  we  apprehend  that  no  one  would  per¬ 
ceive  it  as  a  truthful  copy  of  the  scene.  Similarly  with  the  sun 
and  its  changing  surface:  it  can  scarcely  be  right  to  place  in  one 
view  a  representation  of  a  series  of  changes  that  may  have  occupied 
a  day.  But  even  were  this  a  fair  mode  of  representation  there  can 
scarcely  be  found  in  his  remarks  any  indication  that  a  series  of 
photographs  could  not  be  taken  so  as  to  contain  details  of  all  the 
phenomena  the  telescope  showed. 

We  may  except  the  remark  about  atmospheric  disturbances.  A 
photograph  occupying  any  appreciable  length  of  time  in  its  pro¬ 
duction  is  necessarily  subject  to  imperfect  definition,  owing  to  the 
shifting  of  the  image  by  the  continual  change  in  the  atmospheric 
refraction  brought  about  by  heat.  The  extent  to  which  these 
quiverings  of  the  air  must  influence  results  may  be  judged  of  when, 
as  we  have  learned  from  Professor  Langley,  the  delicate  features  of 
the  sun’s  surface  are  only  distinctly  visible  during  about  the  hun¬ 
dredth  part  of  the  time  devoted  to  its  observation,  entirely  owing  to 
this  tremulous  effect  of  the  air. 

When,  however,  we  have  before  us  the  wonderful  photographs  of 
the  nebulae  in  Orion  taken  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Common,  and  the  various 
star  pictures  lately  alluded  to  by  us,  and  we  see  the  extent  that 
photography  has  been  made  use  of  by  the  astronomers  in  the  very 
place  where  its  fair  merits  are  detracted  from  in  the  manner  we  have 
described,  the  photographer  may  take  heart  of  grace  and  rest  assured 
that  real  triumphs  await  the  science  in  the  future,  and  that  its  aid 
will  be  of  the  utmost  value  in  scientific  research. 

We  only  venture  to  express  a  hope  that  this  attempt  to  pull  down 
photography  from  its  high  pedestal  will  not  encourage  those  pseudo¬ 
prettinesses — the  namby-pamby  engravings  of  delicate  effects 
founded  on  photographs  which  do  not  contain  a  tithe  of  what  is 
represented  as  being  produced  by  its  aid.  If  we  are  to  have  en¬ 
gravings  let  us  have  engravings,  and  if  photographs  let  us  have 
photographs  —  not  those  absurdities  by  the  side  of  which  the 
smoothest  and  most  vapid  retouched  photographs  are  pregnant 
with  character  and  individuality. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

[First  Notice.] 

:  The  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain  was  inaugurated  by  the  usual  conversazione  on  Saturday 
evening  last  the  4th  inst.,  and  was  opened  to  the  general  public  on 
Monday  morning.  The  soiree  was,  as  usual,  well  attended,  amongst 
the  visitors  being  the  Lord  Mayor  elect  (Mr.  Alderman  Nottage) 
and  his  lady. 

The  judges  this  year  were  Messrs.  William  Bedford,  W.  F. 
i  Donkin,  M.A.,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C.,  William  England,  J.  E.  Mayall, 
I  F.C.S.,  F.R.M.S.,  William  Mayland,  and  Andrew  Pringle;  and 
the  awards,  which  were  made  on  Friday,  are  as  follow : 
Swiss  Views  (No.  23),  Vittoria  Sella ;  Instantaneous  Sea  Studies , 
(No.  43),  W.  P.  Marsh;  The  Mill  Door  (No.  67— composition 


picture),  H.  P.  Robinson;  Platinotvpe  Prints  (Nos.  219-20-21), 
H.  B.  Berkeley ;  Interiors  (Nos.  234-5),  Alf.  Tagliaferro  ;  Mother's 
Love  (No.  282),  J.  Hubbard  ;  Yachts  (No.  309),  G.  West  and  Son  ; 
Portraits  (No.  387),  Lafayette  ;  Photo-engravings  (Nos.  466  and 
474),  T.  and  R.  Annan  ;  Photomicrographs  (No.  483),  J.  B.  Dunlop  ; 
Photographs  of  Lightning  (No.  485),  M.  Auty. 

The  Exhibition  is  a  fairly  good  one,  the  average  being  perhaps 
higher  than  usual;  but  there  is  a  noticeable  absence  of  any  specially 
good  work.  There  are  also  surprisingly  few  specimens  of  so-called 
instantaneous  pictures,  the  furore  for  that  class  of  exhibit  having 
apparently  abated. 

Commencing  our  annual  “round”  of  the  catalogue,  we  find  first 
Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson’s  frames  of  landscapes  (Nos.  4-7),  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  select  the  best.  On  the  Tyne  at  Bywell  and  the  Blasted 
Oak  Tree  on  the  Allen  are  equally  deserving  of  praise. 

Herr  Hartmann  Koch  exhibits  several  landscapes  and  archi¬ 
tectural  subjects  of  large  size,  the  landscapes  being  the  best.  A 
very  curious  effect  is  noticeable  in  The  Sea  Alp  (No.  114):  the 
reflections  of  the  mountains  and  surrounding  objects  are  well 
rendered  in  the  lake,  but  in  the  immediate  foreground  it  is  difficult 
to  decide  whether  the  peculiar  markings  are  supposed  to  be  reflected 
clouds  or  merely  stones  and  vegetation  at  the  bottom  of  the  shallow 
water. 

The  School  of  Military  Engineering  are  fully  up  to  their  ordinary 
standard,  if  they  do  not  pass  it.  Their  Devonshire  views — at  Lyn- 
mouth  and  in  the  Lyn  Valley — are  amongst  the  best  work  we  have 
seen  of  theirs  in  recent  exhibitions,  a  view  on  the  beach  at  Lyn- 
mouth  being  especially  good. 

Mr.  Malcolm  H.  Clerk  shows  several  very  clever  pieces  of  compo¬ 
sition  grouping,  which  remind  us  much  of  similar  work  by  another 


No.  13— The  Last  Bit  of  Scandal.  By  Malcolm  H.  Clep.k 
amateur,  the  late  Mr.  H.  Cooper.  One  of  these — The  Last  Bit  of 
Scandal  (No.  13) — we  have  selected  for  illustration. 

The  next  exhibitor  on  the  list  is  Mr.  W.  Cotesworth,  whose 
Awkward  Lead  and  The  Revoke  (No.  15)  we  hope  to  illustrate  in  a 
later  issue.  These  are  two  of  the  cleverest  compositions  we  have 
ever  seen  produced  by  photography ;  the  conception  and  execu¬ 
tion — to  say  nothing  of  the  humour  of  these  little  pictures — are 
beyond  praise.  Mr.  Cotesworth  has  also  a  Last  Bit  of  Scandal 
(No.  441),  which  is  worthy  of  equal  commendation. 

Mr.  J.  Harris  Stone  shows  several  pictures  of  large  size — whether 
enlargements  or  direct  is  not  stated.  Whatever  interest  these  may 
have  for  the  archieologist  they  are  scarcely  up  to  the  needful 
standard  of  a  photographic  exhibition.  Most  of  them  are  hung  so 
high  that  it  is  impossible  to  examine  them  minutely;  they  are, 
however,  easily  judged  from  a  distance. 

In  frame  No.  23  we  have  a  fine  collection  of  Swiss  views,  by  Sig. 
Vittoria  Sella,  to  which  the  judges  have  awarded  a  medal.  These 
are  bold  and  vigorous  without  hardness  or  excessive  contrast,  while, 
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at  the  same  time,  there  is  all  that  could  be  desired  in  the  matter  of 
detail  and  softness. 

Dog  and  Cat  (No.  25),  an  enlargement  from  a  negative,  by  Miss 


No.  25 — Dog  and  Cat.  By  Miss  E.  M.  esworth 

E.  M.  Cotesworth  (a  daughter,  by  the  way,  of  Mr.  W.  Cotesworth, 
whose  pictures  we  have  just  noticed),  is  a  clever  animal  study,  and 
a  fine  composition.  We  have  selected  it  for  illustration;  but  it  is 
impossible  in  our  sketch  to  convey  the  expression  on  the  little 
terrier’s  face  as  he  watches  the  disappearance  of  his  food. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Mendelssohn  is,  as  usual,  well  represented — this  year  n 
a  somewhat  new  style  of  picture. 

Whatever  may  be  the  process  by 
which  his  prints  are  made— platino- 
type  or  bromide  paper,  we  have  not 
examined  them  closely  —  the  cold 
black  tone  in  many  cases  is  very 
pleasing  ;  but  in  others  it  must  be 
confessed  the  result  is  not  so  favour¬ 
able.  As  regards  the  pose — all  the 
exhibits  being  portraits  — there  is 
little  else  but  praise  to  be  given, 
though,  in  one  or  two  instances, 
perhaps  rather  as  a  matter  of  taste, 
a  modification  might  be  suggested. 

We  have  chosen  a  portrait  of  Mrs. 

Duppa  (No.  26)  as  an  illustration  of 
an  elegant  and  happy  pose. 

Mr.  S.  Norman  shows  several  no.  20— Mrs.  Duppa. 
pictures  in  his  well-known  style—  By  s-  Mendelssohn. 

a  style  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  artistic  taste  in  selec¬ 
tion  or  technical  skill  in  execution  predominates.  From  amount 


No.  4 Studies  of  Corn  Fields  near  Burgess  Hill.  By  S.  Norman.  . 

his  Studies  of  Corn  Fields  near  Burgess  Hill  (No.  44)  we  have 
selected  one  as  a  sample  of  composition, 


Mr.  II.  P.  Robinson  receives  again  a  well-deserved  medal.  His 
work  this  year  is,  we  think,  as  a  whole,  better  than  in  former 
years.  The  Mill  Door  (No.  67),  to  which  the  medal  label  is  attached 
is  a  very  fine  rendering  of  a  subject  which  in  itself  posse* es  Jin].’ 
pictorial  interest.  As  presented  to  view  by  Mr.  Robinson’s  camera 
we  have,  however,  an  unmistakably  pictorial  result.  t 

(No.  64),  Lie  Loves  Me,  lie  Lores  Me  Hot  (No.  53),  and  .1  ( 'hat  with  tin 
Miller  (No.  68),  are  also  worthy  of  careful  study;  but  we  prefer 
for  general  excellence,  lie  Never  Told  His  Love  (No.  66),  which  in 


No.  66— He  Fever  Told  His  Love.  By  H.  P.  Robinson 


selected  for  illustration.  In  this  the  grouping  of  the  figures  is  ver 
cleverly  managed;  but  the  charm  of  the  picture,  which  cannc 
be  reproduced  in  our  rough  sketch,  lies  in  the  expression  of  th 
various  faces.  This,  we  believe,  is  Mr.  Robinson’s  seventy-fir.-, 
medal. 

We  shall  resume  our  notice  of  the  pictures  next  week,  meanwhi’ 
we  pass  on  to  a  preliminary  review  of  the  apparatus. 


APPARATUS. 

The  collection  of  apparatus  at  the  Exhibition  is  large,  much  of 
somewhat  unique,  the  design,  fittings,  and  finish,  as  a  whole,  a 
unexceptionable,  and  the  entire  display  is  being  very  critical 
examined,  apparently  with  discrimination  and  interest.  We  cod 
mence  by  giving  a  synopsis  of  the  collection,  to  be  followed  1 
fuller  notices  in  detail. 

A  15  x  12  camera  with  others  of  smaller  dimensions  are  co 
tributed  by  Messrs.  Watson  and  Son,  who  also  exhibit  instantaneo , 
shutters  of  various  descriptions.  —  Tourist  and  other  portal 
cameras,  with  slides  and  an  alpenstock  stand,  are  exhibited  1 
Messrs.  J.  L.  Lane  and  Sons. 

Messrs.  Sands  and  Hunter  have  also  a  good  show  of  earner 
including  three  of  whole-plate  sizes,  possessing  various  peculiarit 
of  mechanical  construction  ;  they  also  exhibit  cameras  of  half-pl; 
size,  instantaneous  shutters  of  several  descriptions,  a  camping  Ian 
and  an  improved  plate  book. — One  of  the  patent  automatic  changi 
camera-backs  of  Mr.  Thomas  Samuels  (of  which  an  account  w 
published  last  year)  is  exhibited  by  the  inventor,  who  also  cont 
butes  packing-boxes  for  sensitive  plates  and  a  half-plate  changin 
back. — A  combined  camera,  changing-box,  and  plate-box  is  exhibit 
by  Mr.  Herbert  S.  Starnes. 

The  London  Stereoscopic  Company  have  sent  four  cameras 
whole,  half-  and  quarter-plate,  together  with  a  “  multum  in  pan 
half-plate  set.— The  “  vade  meeum ”  camera,  with  two  double  da 
slides,  and  an  instantaneous  shutter,  owe  their  presence  to  the  PI 
tographic  Artists’  Co-operative  Supply  Association. 

The  newly-patented  “  compactum  ”  shutter  of  Mr.  S.  W.  Ron 
finds  a  place  among  the  other  exhibits  of  Messrs.  W.  W.  Rouch  a; 
Co.,  which  consist  of  their  whole-plate  patent  camera  with  reverse 
frame,  and  the  “special  correspondent”  set,  for  use  on  hob 
back. 
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lessrs.  J.  F.  Shew  and  Co.  are  the  largest  exhibitors  of  apparatus 
•  .he  Exhibition.  Tfhey  contribute  about  a  dozen  cameras,  each 
ci  ^rino-  in  some  inspect  from  the  other ;  camera  stands  of  a  variety 
orrns;  two  kinds  of  exposing  shutter;  a  folding  changing-box; 
,rsing  tops  for  camera  stands ;  the  Godstone  washing-tray,  and 
a  idapter  for  a  camera — a  combination  readily  converting  a  camera 
\  ,  one  of  larger  size. 

lr.  Warnerke  affords  the  visitors  an  opportunity  of  examining 
e  Russian  productions,  consisting  of  two  cameras  invented  by 
j  fesSor  Ezutchewsky,  and  made  by  Klatcliko,  of  Moscow,  con- 
t  ling  respectively  twelve  and  sixteen  plates,  which  may  be  brought 
i  >  the  proper  position  for  exposure  in  rotation  in  the  open  day- 
1  it. 

lessrs.  Marion  and  Co.  show  their  patent  new  syphon  plate 
i  her,  a  miniature  camera,  and  a  camera  with  Cadett’s  new  pneu- 
,  4c  shutter. — Mr.  Cadett  himself  also  exhibits  his  shutter. — 
i  -erai  specimens  of  the  Phoenix  instantaneous  shutter  of  Messrs. 
J  molds  and  Branson  are  contributed ;  an  adjustable  instantaneous 
g  tter  by  Mr.  Thomas  Furnell ;  and  two  shutters  (one  a  “  drop  ” 

;  i  the  other  a  “spring”)  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Smith. — A  patent  “simplex” 
s  e  and  reversible  camera-back  are  exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  G. 

I  pkins,  and  a  developing-dish  by  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle. 

n  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  are  also  pieces  of  apparatus 
i  nected  with  the  lantern,  such  as  Beard’s  universal  self-centering 
<  1  e-carrier. 

y  on  a  previous  occasion,  we  shall  describe  these  in  detail,  with 
j  strations  where  required. 

- - - 4. - — 

'  e  wave  of  opinion  in  favour  of  yellow  light  for  dark-room  illumi- 
i  ion  appears  to  be  spreading  on  the  continent,  as  it  certainly 
]  i  to  a  great  extent  in  America.  In  the  present  number  of  Liese- 
lg’s  Photographisches  Archiv  the  editor  states  that  he  has  adopted 
n  his  developing-room  with  great  comfort  to  himself.  He  says 
it  he  finds  two  thicknesses  of  golden  fabric  sufficient,  and  speaks 
high  terms  of  the  quantity  of  light  transmitted  and  the  freedom 
m  veil  of  the  negatives  developed  under  this  light.  For  preparing 
ulsion  plates,  however,  he  still  considers  a  ruby  light  necessary  ; 
t  it  is  possible  that  if  he  had  tried  additional  thicknesses  of  the 
abric”he  should  have  found,  as  some  of  our  English  workers 
,te,  that  the  resulting  yellow  light  is  at  least  as  safe  as  a  ruby 
jdng  the  same  amount  of  light  by  which  to  work. 


,om  the  same  number  of  the  Photographisches  Archiv  we  cull  the 
lowing  story  -An  American  gentleman  found  the  prolonged 
sence  of  his  wife,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  her  parents,  become 
lious.  He,  therefore,  had  a  photograph  of  his  house  taken  with 
a  wife  of  a  neighbour  sitting  in  the  verandah,  engaged  in  conver- 
;ion  with  him.  The  picture  being  sent  to  the  absent  spouse  she 
turned  by  the  next  train. 


must,  we  almost  think,  have  been  a  photographer  who  spoiled 
e  Liebig  memorial  statue  at  Munich.  It  was  covered  over  with 
ots  and  stripes,  and  a  close  examination  revealed  the  fact  that 
ver  and  manganese  had  been  the  agents  employed  to  produce  the 
facement — probably  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  perman- 
nite  of  potash.  Photographic  experiences,  however,  were  made 
e  of  in  rendering  the  statue  white  again.  The  metals  were  con- 
rted  into  sulphides  by  means  of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  which, 
it  could  not  be  applied  for  a  sufficiently  long  time  in  the  liquid 
rm,  was  mixed  with  kaolin  and  placed  in  contact  with  the  stains 
r  twenty-four  hours,  after  which  it  was  removed  and  replaced  by 
resh  supply — also  allowed  to  remain  for  a  day — and  then  carefully 
ished.  The  next  step  was  to  remove  the  sulphide  by  dissolving 
cyanide.  This  also  was  done  by  the  aid  of  kaolin,  which  was 
ed  as  a  sponge,  so  to  speak,  to  hold  the  cyanide.  The  effect  was 
Meet;  all  but  a  few  stains  were  removed,  and  these  few  were 
tally  got  rid  of  by  a  further  similar  treatment. 

iere  seems  to  be  some  disagreement  about  the  appearance  of  the 
w  comet.  Mr.  Denning,  writing  from  Bristol,  says  that  it  is  by  no 
eans  a  conspicuous  object;  while  Lieut-Col.  Tupman  writes  from 
arrow,  on  the  same  date,  that  it  is  a  rather  bright  telescopic 
met,  capable  of  being  just  seen  with  a  binocular.  Dr.  C.  Zelbr, 
the  Imperial  Observatory,  Vienna,  has  been  calculating  its 


elements,  and  finds  that  it  is  slowly  approaching  both  the  sun  and 
the  earth,  and  consequently  increasing  in  theoretical  brightness. 
About  the  twenty-fourth  of  November  is  the  estimated  time  of 
perihelion  passage,  at  which  period  it  will  be  about  half  as  far 
again  from  the  sun  as  the  earth  is.  It  is  now  about  equidistant 
from  sun  and  earth,  and  will  slowly  approach  the  earth  till  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  month. 


The  Athenaeum  states  that  the  celebrated  Austrian  traveller,  Mor 
Dechy,  has  during  the  past  summer  made  an  extensive  journey  in 
the  Caucasus,  with  the  combined  object  of  photography  and 
mountain  exploration.  He  had  an  August  of  unprecedentedly  bad 
weather,  but  managed,  nevertheless,  to  obtain  upwards  of  two 
hundred  photographs,  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  exhibited  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Alpine  Club  next  month. 


Photography  is  to  the  fore  also  in  Major  Serpa  Pinto’s  expedition, 
who  is  reported  to  be  leaving  Mozambique  for  the  Nyassa  lake, 
Tanganyika,  and  the  Upper  Congo.  His  expeditionary  force  con¬ 
sists  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  carriers  and  a  hundred  armed  men. 
A  lieutenant  of  the  Portugese  army  and  an  English  photographer 
are  attached  to  it.  We  may  expect  that  this  region,  about  which 
such  extravagant  fables  were  uttered  by  the  old  historians,  will 
yield  a  vast  crop  of  subjects  of  the  most  interesting  character. 
Photography  destroys  some  wonderful  romancing,  though  it  substi¬ 
tutes  its  own  share  of  marvels. 


With  regard  to  the  suggestion  to  attach  the  camera  screw  to  the 
tripod  top,  so  as  to  ensure  its  always  being  at  hand  when  required, 
Mr.  G.  Watmough  Webster  informs  us  that  he  can  bear  testimony 
to  its  usefulness,  after  having  had  the  method  in  use  for  nearly  two 
years,  the  suggestion  of  the  means  for  doing  this  having  been  made 
by  Mr.  J.  Leigh,  of  Manchester,  who  had  had  it  in  use  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  length  of  time.  Mr.  Watmough  Webster  adopted  the 
method  with  a  Rouch  tripod  by  removing  the  brass  ring  against 
which  the  screw  works  and  substituting  a  fresh  one  tapped  so  as  to 
fit  it.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  thread  of  the  screw  from  the 
part  nearest  the  handle  was  then  filed  away,  so  as  to  allow  it  to 
work  free  when  screwing  into  the  camera.  When  unscrewing  it 
after  use,  the  moment  the  camera  was  loosened  no  further  turns 
were  needed,  and  the  screw  was  left  fitting  loosely  and  unable  to 
become  disengaged  within  the  central  aperture  of  the  tripod  head. 
It  will,  perhaps,  scarcely  need  remarking  that,  in  case  of  more 
cameras  than  one  being  in  use,  either  all  would  have  to  be  adapted 
with  female  screws  of  a  similar  size  and  pitch,  or  the  advantages 
of  the  method — namely,  the  assurance  of  the  constant  presence  of 
the  screw  with  the  tripod — would  be  lust. 


The  remarkable  sunset  glows- — such  a  prominent  subject  of  interest 
lastautumn — are  again  makingtheirappearance,and  from  all  quarters 
come  accounts  of  the  phenomena  and  their  beautiful  tints.  The  most 
generally  received  theory,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  ascribes  the 
strange  appearances  to  the  effects  of  the  eruption  of  Krakaton  last 
year,  the  dust  ejected  from  the  volcano  being  supposed  still  to 
remain  suspended  in  the  air.  The  same  explanation  was  given  by 
M.  Cornu,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  French  Academy,  to  account 
for  the  corona  now  visible  round  the  sun,  and  the  variations  in  its 
form  and  colour.  His  paper  gave  also  a  method  of  increasing  its 
luminosity  and  photometric  observations  upon  its  light. 


Apropos  of  photometers:  the  Journal  of  the  Russian  Chemical  and 
Physical  Society  contains  an  account  of  a  new  instrument  for 
schools,  devised  by  Professor  Petronshevky,  an  adaptation  of  which 
might  possibly  be  useful  to  photographers.  This  new  photometer 
allows  the  amount  of  light  received  by  books,  paper,  &c.,  on  the 
desks  of  the  scholars  to  be  accurately  and  quickly  measured.  Such 
an  instrument  should  be  of  considerable  use  for  many  purposes,  if 
its  simplicity  and  accuracy  are  correctly  reported. 


Some  of  the  photographs  exhibited  at  the  Canadian  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  are,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  ever  taken. 
Amongst  these,  in  particular,  may  be  mentioned  those  by  Professors 
Li  vein g  and  Dewar  of  the  spectra  of  explosions.  They  were  made 
in  an  iron  tube  with  quartz  ends,  and,  it  may  be  thought,  must  have 
had  great  elements  of  personal  danger  in  them. 
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DIFFICULTIES  IN  AMATEUR  PORTRAITURE. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  advise  the  amateur  photographer  to  “  stick  to 
landscape  work  and  to  leave  portraiture  alone.”  He  must  possess  a 
great  deal  of  determination  if  he  can  adhere  to  the  resolution 
which  lie  may  make  in  accordance  with  the  advice. 

Apart  from  the  natural  attraction  of  portraiture — of  working  on 
a  human  subject  which  will  have  an  interest  in  the  result — there  is 
the  importunity  of  friends.  Why  that  importunity  should  exist  has 
always  been  a  mystery  to  me,  seeing  how  far  short  the  portrait  of 
the  most  skilful  amateur  must  fall  compared  with  that  produced 
by  a  professional,  who  has  a  studio  at  his  command  and  is  a 
good  retoucher,  or  employs  a  retoucher — unless,  indeed,  the  sordid 
consideration  of  the  saving  of  money  has  something  to  do  with  the 
matter. 

However,  the  fact  remains  that  the  friends  of  the  amateur  will 
solicit  him  “  to  take  likenesses  of  them.”  There  is  something 
a  little  cool  in  the  request  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  expense 
in  both  money  and  time  involved  in  exposing  (say)  three  or  four 
half-plates  and.  printing  a  dozen  cabinet  impressions  from  them. 
Less  than  a  dozen  will  never  satisfy,  whilst  the  capacity  of  some 
individuals  for  absorbing  prints  appears  to  be  quite  indefinite. 

The  request  is  a  little  cool,  I  think,  in  whatever  language  it 
is  couched  ;  but  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  it  comes  in  the  form  “  You 
may  take  me,  too,  if  you  like,”  it  transcends  most  things  in  impu¬ 
dence.  To  such  the  amateur,  if  he  be  wise,  will  reply,  “Yes,  I 
may.”  Also  “  I  may  not,”  especially  as  a  request  put  into  such  words 
comes  always  from  the  mouth  of  an  individual  of  the  “  male  per¬ 
suasion,”  and  generally  from  one  who  is  preternaturally  plain  look¬ 
ing.  Of  course  the  amateur  must  consider  himself  honoured  by  a 
request  in  any  form  to  have  her  portrait  taken  when  it  comes  from 
one  of  the  fair  sex. 

The  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  amateur  portraitest, 
especially  if  he  be  situated  in  London,  are  by  no  means  small,  in 
spite  of  all  that  is  said  by  the  vendors  of  apparatus  for  the  use  of 
amateurs.  These  vendors  naturally  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
make  out  that  since  the  introduction  of  dry  plates  the  taking  of 
portraits  in  an  ordinary  room  is  a  mere  joke. 

The  first  and  chief  difficulty  is,  of  course,  that  which  applies  to 
portraiture  of  all  kinds  —  the  difficulty  of  posing.  Of  this  I 
do  not  consider  myself  qualified  to  speak,  and,  therefore,  say 
nothing. 

The  next  difficulty  is  that  of  lighting .  This  is  one  where  a  little 
advice  may  be  useful.  To  secure  roundness  without  hardness  is  the 
great  difficulty.  It  is  best  to  have  one  window  only  as  a  source  of 
light.  The  wider  this  is  the  better.  With  a  very  wide  window — 
a  bay  window,  for  example — it  is  possible  to  get  lighting  almost  as 
good  as  in  a  studio. 

The  tendency  of  most  beginners  will  be  to  place  the  sitter  just 
by  one  side  of  the  window — perhaps  a  little  behind  it.  Then  if 
the  camera  be  placed  at  the  other  side  of  the  window  a  very 
brilliant  lighting  may  be  got,  and  a  portrait  of  a  kind  may  be 
taken  with  an  exceedingly  short  exposure  —  probably  but  little 
longer  than  is  necessary  in  a  studio.  I  have,  however,  found  it 
quite  impossible,  with  the  sitter  placed  as  indicated,  to  avoid  a 
very  heavy  shadow  on  one  side  of  the  face,  or  to  avoid  having  too 
great  a  proportion  of  the  face  in  shade,  even  supposing  the  shadow 
not  to  be  too  intense.  To  get  a  suitable  proportion  between  light 
and  shadow  it  is  necessary  that  the  angle  between  the  line  joining 
the  centre  of  the  source  of  light  and  the  sitter,  and  that  joining 
the  camera  and  the  sitter,  should  be  comparatively  small.  In 
other  words,  it  is  necessary  that  when  the  sitter  is  facing  the  light 
he  may  also  be  almost  facing  the  camera.  To  effect  this  he  must 
be  placed  at  some  little  distance  from  the  window,  and  somewhat 
behind  it.  If  the  camera  be  now  placed  at  the  corner  of  the 
window  remote  from  the  sitter  it  will  be  found  that  an  image  is 
got  which  is  at  least  two-thirds  or  three-quarters  light  —  only 
one-third  or  one-quarter  shadow.  A  reflector  must,  of  coui’se,  be 
used  to  soften  the  shadow.  I  have  found  nothing  better  than  a 
sheet,  which  may  be  placed  over  a  screen  or  clothes-horse,  or,  still 
better,  maybe  held  in  the  hands  of  an  assistant — by  two  if  they 
are  to  be  had.  In  the  latter  case  the  sheet  is  held  so  as  to  extend 
fro  he  sitter  as  far  as  possible  in  the  direction  of  the  camera. 
If  the  sitter  be  looking  towards  the  light  the  sheet  may  be  kept  in 
motion  during  the  exposure.  This  will  somewhat  soften  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  light  to  shadow. 

The  next  difficulty  lies  in  the  length  of  exposure  which  is 
necessary.  Even  with  the  most  rapid  plates  this  is  at  times  excessive. 
In  the  “table  of  comparative  exposures”  which  I  gave  in  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  some  time  ago,  and  which  the  Editors 
were  good  enough  to  reprint  in  the  Almanac,  I  gave  four  seconds 


as  the  exposure  for  a  portrait  in  an  ordinary  room  with  a  lens  working 
at  i  the  full  aperture  of  the  ordinary  portrait  lens).  Of  course  this 
is  a  very  vague  approximation,  but  I  think  that,  with  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  I  had  in  my  mind  at  the  time  I  wrote  the  table,  it  will 
be  found  to  hold  pretty  good.  I  thought  of  a  sitter  placed  as  I  have 
just  described,  a  fairly  large  window,  a  bright  north  light  in 
the  country,  and  a  plate  giving  about  16’  on  the  sensitometer,  that 
being  about  the  rapidity  of  the  best  commercial  plates  at  the  time 
at  which  I  wrote.  Excellent  plates  can  now  be  had  at  least  two  or 
three  times  as  rapid  as  any  that  could  then  be  relied  upon.  Even  if 
these  be  used,  however,  the  exposures  given  in  the  table  will 
be  found  to  be  fairly  correct  for  the  conditions  usual  in  a  London 
house.  The  light  in  London  is,  at  the  best,  not  so  good  as  that 
in  the  country,  and,  as  a  rule,  a  certain  proportion  of  it  is  blocked 
out  by  houses  opposite  the  window’s. 

If  nothing  larger  than  cartes  be  attempted  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  always  using  as  large  an  aperture  as  /,  in  which  case  the 
exposure  will  be  by  no  means  out  of  the  way.  When  we  come  to 
cabinets,  however,  the  difficulty  is  greater,  and  we  must,  as  a  rule 
use  a  much  smaller  aperture  than  indeed,  I  think  l  is  about  the 
lai’gest  that  will,  as  a  rule,  give  a  tolerable  result.  We  now  have 
our  exposure  increased  to  about  a-quarter  of  a  minute,  which  is  a 
very  long  one  if  no  head-rest  be  used.  My  own  experience  is  that 
four  or  five  seconds  is  the  utmost  length  of  time  that  the  average 
sitter  can  remain  so  still  as  not  to  show  evidences  of  movement  in  a 
photograph.  But  it  is  not  only  the  moving  during  exposure  that  is 
so  troublesome;  it  is  the  moving  of  the  sitter  nearer  or  further 
from  the  camera  after  focussing  and  before  exposure.  The  amateur 
using  a  camera  not  specially  constructed  for  portraiture  is  not  likely 
to  be  exceedingly  expeditious  in  the  processes  which  intervene 
between  focussing  and  exposure.  Half-a-minute,  at  least,  is  likelv 
to  elapse.  He  does  not  like  to  tell  the  sitter  to  remain  absolutely  still 
from  the  time  the  focussing  is  finished  till  the  time  of  the  exposure, 
because  he  knows  the  effect  it  will  have  on  his  expression.  If  he  tell 
his  sitter  that  he  need  not  remain  absolutely  still,  but  that  he  must 
not  appreciably  increase  or  decrease  the  distance  between  himself 
and  the  camera,  he  will  only  hopelessly  confuse  him.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  will  be  found  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  distance 
between  the  head  of  the  sitter  and  the  camera  will  be  found  to 
have  altered  an  inch  or  two  between  the  times  of  focussing  and 
exposure.  This  will  not  show  in  the  case  of  a  carte;  but  it  will  in 
the  case  of  a  cabinet  or  anything  larger,  if  lenses  of  the  proper 
focal  length — that  is,  double  the  longer  dimension  of  the  plate — be 
used,  and  if  the  aperture  be  the  largest  practicable. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  say  that  for  working  in  an  ordinary 
room — in  London,  at  anyrate — if  portraits  larger  than  cartes  are  to 
be  attempted,  a  head-rest  should  be  used.  This  should  only  be 
caused  to  touch  the  head,  and  must  not  be  brought  into  position 
till  after  the  posing  has  been  done.  My  friend,  Mr.  W.  Cobb,  gave 
me  an  excellent  hint  in  telling  me  that  when  the  exposure  was  short 
it  was  sufficient  to  bring  the  rest  to  bear  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
sitter. 

Backgrounds  are  always  a  trouble  to  the  amateur.  If  he  operate 
at  his  own  house  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  one  or 
two  prepared  backgrounds.  If  he  go  to  a  friend’s  house  to  take 
portraits  he  must  do  the  best  he  can.  The  old  idea  of  the  blanket 
cannot  be  surpassed  for  heads  which  are  to  be  vignetted.  It  must 
be  placed  well  out  of  focus.  Nothing  looks  worse  than  any  indication 
of  the  texture.  For  ordinary  portraits  a  curtain  hung  in  folds  i 
makes  a  good  background. 

When  it  is  desired  to  get  anything  more  than  a  head  and  shoulders, 
working  indoors,  there  is  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  the  camera) 
far  enough  from  the  sitter  without  getting  it  into  such  a  position 
that  there  is  too  much  shadow  exposed  to  it.  We  must  either  have; 
too  much  shadow  or  must  place  the  sitter  at  a  very  considerable 
distance  from  the  window ;  in  which  latter  case  the  exposure  will 
be  somewhat  protracted  —  not  so  much  as  might  be  expected, 
however. 

The  amateur  is  not  likely  to  have  a  studio  stand  for  his  camera, 
and  the  ordinary  tripod  may  prove  a  “  weariness  of  the  flesh  ” 
to  him.  Its  legs  gets  mixed  up  in  a  marvellous  way  with  the  furni¬ 
ture,  and  slip  in  the  most  unexpected  manner.  Moreover,  they  are 
usually  far  too  long,  unless,  indeed,  they  are  of  the  kind  which  slide 
up,  and  which  may  be  shortened  as  much  as  is  desired.  The  height 
of  the  lens  should  not  be  above  that  of  the  eye  of  the  sitter. 

Concerning  the  quality  of  negative  which  it  is  desirable  to  get  in 
the  case  of  a  portrait  taken  indoors:  I  may  say  that  I  consider  that 
the  best  pictorial  results  are  to  be  had  from  negatives  which  appear 
a  little  under-exposed  ;  such  as  show,  at  least,  a  little  quite  clear 
glass.  The  shadows  in  a  room  are  always  very  deep,  and  the  high 
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lights  com  para  timely  bright.  If  we  expose  so  as  to  work  into  all 
the  deepest  shadows  it  is  ten  to  one  that  the  face  will  be  spoiled 
by  incipient  halation.  W.  K.  Burton. 


SENSITOMETER  SCREENS. 

In  an  article  in  our  last  number  on  Phosphorescent  Tablets  for 
Sensitometer  Purposes  we  intentionally  refrained  from  any  descrip- 
i  tion  of  the  graduated  screen,  since  that  subject  has  been  so  frequently 
dealt  with  in  these  columns  during  many  years  past.  We  have, 
however,  received  several  letters  requesting  instructions;  so,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  reference  to  back  volumes,  we  shall 
here  give  a  few  brief  hints. 

We  have  to  consider  three  principal  points,  namely,  the  most 
convenient  form  of  instrument,  the  most  suitable  material  through 
which  to  filter  the  light,  and  the  relative  values  of  the  different 
3teps  or  tints.  As  regards  the  general  form  of  the  screen :  it  consists 
of  a  series  of  graduations  formed  by  superimposing  varying  numbers 
of  thicknesses  of  some  translucent  material.  The  first  question  to 
decide  is  the  best  method  of  arranging  these  tints  in  order  to  secure 
the  maximum  of  convenience.  In  the  Warnerke  screen,  as  most  of 
our  readers  are  aware,  the  tints — twenty-five  in  number — are 
ranged  in  rows  of  five,  forming  a  square  of  a  little  over  two  inches, 
the  numbers  running  alternately  up  and  down  the  lines  of  squares 
30  as  to  preserve  their  sequence.  This  is  a  convenient  and  compact 
arrangement,  and,  so  far  as  its  mere  application  as  a  sensitometer  is 
concerned,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  But  where,  in  addition  to 
ithe  reading  of  the  highest  visible  number,  it  is  desired  to  compare 
(the  density  of  particular  tints  produced  upon  different  plates,  it 
does  not  permit  of  these  being  brought  into  juxtaposition  for  the 
purpose  of  close  comparison. 

A  better  form  for  this  purpose,  and  one  which  is  more  easily 
constructed,  consists  of  a  series  of  narrow  strips  stretching  right 
across  the  plate,  which  may  conveniently  be  of  quarter  size. 
Allowing  an  eighth  of  an  inch  at  each  end  of  the  longer  dimension 
for  the  rebate  of  the  frame,  we  can  form  a  series  of  sixteen  bands 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide— quite  a  sufficient  number  for  most  pur¬ 
poses.  If  a  wider  range  be  required  the  tints  must  be  made  narrower. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  translucent  medium  of  which  the  screen 
is  made :  many  different  materials  have  been  used,  including  tissue- 
paper  (white  and  coloured),  thin  sheets  of  gelatine,  ordinary  sensi¬ 
tised  paper  graduated  by  successive  exposures  to  light,  as  well  as 
carbon  tissue,  and  even  dry-plate  films  treated  in  the  same  manner. 
In  the  Warnerke  instrument  the  screen  consists  of  a  Woodbury 
print  from  a  graduated  mould ;  but  the  process  of  manufacture  is 
not  available  to  all,  nor  is  it  needful  to  adopt  it,  except  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  securing  uniformity  between  different  screens. 

Of  the  materials  mentioned  all  those  are  objectionable  in  which 
any  decided  colour  is  present,  as  owing  to  the  varying  colour¬ 
sensitiveness  of  different  plates  they  are  not  likely  to  give  reliable 
results  when  used  for  purposes  of  comparison.  What  is  required  is 
a  tint  as  nearly  neutral  as  possible,  the  different  grades  being 
formed  by  a  gradual  suppression  or  cutting  off  of  the  light  rather  than 
by  a  change  of  colour.  Where  a  colour-screen  is  employed  it  may 
probably  prove  reliable  when  employed  (say)  with  a  bromide  plate 
prepared  in  a  particular  manner,  while  in  connection  with  a  bromo- 
iodide  plate  its  readings  would  be  altogether  different. 

These  conditions  are  best  fulfilled  by  the  use  of  colourless  tissue- 
paper,  by  carbon  tissue,  or  by  a  dry-plate  film,  if  the  latter  be 
developed  so  as  to  be  free  from  green  fog  or  pyro.  stains.  On  the 
whole  we  prefer  the  two  former. 

As  regards  the  relative  values  of  the  tints  :  while  it  is  desirable 
that  some  definite  ratio  should  exist  between  the  successive  grada¬ 
tions,  as  in  the  Warnerke  screen,  it  is  not  by  any  means  an  easy 
result  to  attain.  The  amateur  or  operator  who  employs  the  sensito¬ 
meter  simply  for  his  own  purposes  will  soon  find,  by  actual  experi¬ 
ment,  the  relative  values  approximately  of  his  different  tints ;  indeed, 
it  is  probable  that  such  approximate  determinations  will  be  infinitely 
more  trustworthy  than  those  obtained  by  theoretical  calculation. 
The  question  as  to  whether  the  gradations  should  be  in  arithmetical 
or  geometric  progression  is  one  that  must  be  decided  in  accordance 
with  the  purpose  for  which  the  instrument  is  required — the  former 
giving  a  delicate  scale  of  narrow  range  ;  the  latter  a  wider  range 
with  greater  contrasts  between  tint  and  tint. 

The  only  objection  to  the  paper  scale  is  that  the  “grain”  of  the 
I  paper  sometimes  renders  it  difficult  to  read  a  faint  tint ;  a  fine  silk 
1  paper  should  therefore  be  selected,  as  homogeneous  and  free  from 
I  texture  as  possible.  No  gum  or  other  adhesive  should  be  employed 
!  except  at  the  extreme  edges,  as  that  would  infallibly  produce 
1  irregularity.  The  following  is  the  plan  to  adopt  for  (say)  a 


quarter  -  plate  screen.  Take  as  the  basis  a  piece  of  smooth, 
preferably  patent  plate,  glass— 4^  x  3^  ;  apply  a  very  little  paste 
along  the  extreme  edge  of  one  of  the  shorter  sides,  and  along  this 
attach  a  strip  of  tissue-paper  three -eighths  of  an  inch  wide. 
Allowing  an  eighth  of  an  inch  for  the  rebate  this  will  give  the 
first  quarter-inch  tint.  Again :  paste  the  edge  and  attach  a  second 
strip  five-eighths  of  an  inch  wide,  and  so  on,  each  time  increasing 
the  breadth  of  the  strip  by  a-quarter  of  an  inch.  When  the  last 
tint  is  reached — that  is  to  say,  when  the  fifteenth  piece  of  paper 
measuring  3|  x  3$  has  been  attached— the  last  piece  is  cut  a  little 
larger  than  the  full  size  of  the  glass,  sufficient  allowance  being 
made  for  it  to  overlap  an  eighth  of  an  inch.  This  is  folded  over 
and  pasted  to  the  front  of  the  glass,  and  serves  to  keep  all  the  rest 
in  position.  It  may  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  progress  by 
double  thicknesses  or  to  depart  from  the  strict  order  of  arith¬ 
metical  progression  ;  but  by  this  method  it  is  obviously  imprac¬ 
ticable  to  adopt  geometric  progression — at  least  for  such  a  long 
range  of  tints. 

If  carbon  tissue  be  employed  it  should,  after  sensitising,  be 
squeegeed  on  to  collodionised  glass,  and,  when  dry,  stripped.  In 
order  to  graduate  it,  the  tissue,  with  a  piece  of  opaque  paper  or  thin 
card  in  contact  with  the  collodion  surface,  is  so  arranged  between 
two  pieces  of  glass  clamped  together  with  American  clips  that  the 
opaque  paper  may  be  drawn  out  gradually  a-quarter  of  an  inch  at 
a  time,  in  order  to  give  successive  exposures  of  varying  lengths. 
Suitable  means  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  the  ingenious 
operator,  by  which  the  arrangements  may  be  carried  out  so  as  to 
obtain  regularity  and  neatness.  The  tissue  is  mounted  for  de¬ 
velopment  upon  a  quarter-plate,  and  treated  in  every  way  like  an 
ordinary  carbon  print. 

With  regard  to  the  graduation  there  will  be  a  very  wide  latitude. 
Exposures  may  be  made  of  gradually-increasing  length,  or  a  unit 
being  fixed  similar  exposures  may  be  repeated  the  requisite  number 
of  times.  If  the  light  be  variable  it  will  be  advisable  to  adopt  as 
the  unit  a  very  faint  tint  on  albumenised  paper  in  the  Woodbury 
or  similar  photometer. 

A  gelatino-bromide  plate  may  be  treated  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  ;  but  in  this  case  the  relative  values  of  the  tints  will  depend 
more  on  the  power  of  the  individual  plate  to  render  the  different 
gradations,  than  to  the  careful  regulation  of  the  times  of  exposure. 
In  fact,  except  for  very  rough  work  the  dry  plate  is  not  to  be 
recommended.  The  carbon  image,  on  the  other  hand,  depends 
entirely  upon  the  length  of  exposure  given  to  each  tint,  and  the 
relation  of  tint  to  tint  cannot  be  varied  in  development.  The 
whole  range  of  tints  may  likewise  be  intensified,  if  necessary,  by 
any  of  the  well-known  methods,  without  in  the  least  destroying 
their  due  relations. 

In  conclusion  :  we  may  repeat  that  such  an  instrument  as  we  have 
described,  consisting  of  the  home-made  screen  and  phosphorescent 
tablet,  can  be  of  little  use  except  to  the  operator  himself,  and  must 
not  in  any  way  be  regarded  as  a  standard,  even  though  similar  con¬ 
ditions  of  construction  be  followed  as  nearly  as  possible.  Still,  for 
individual  use,  it  will  be  found  a  convenient  guide. 


ON  FURNELL’S  LENS. 

[A  communication  to  the  South  London  Photographic  Society.] 

In  addressing  you  this  evening  I  intend  my  remarks  to  apply  more 
especially  to  the  amateur,  whose  equipment  usually  includes  but  one 
lens  to  reproduce  all  he  may  attempt  in  his  photographic  rambles  ; 
but  I  trust  they  will  interest  even  the  practical  photographer  who  is 
armed  with  a  whole  battery  of  lenses. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  order  to  produce  pleasing  results  and  ar¬ 
tistic  excellence  in  landscape  photography  one  lens  is  insufficient,  and 
even  three  of  different  focal  length  would  be  no  excess.  That  is,  a 
lens  of  short  focus  for  buildings  in  close  and  confined  situations 
and  another  of  medium  focus  for  general  views  are  requisite,  whilst 
a  third  of  much  longer  focal  length  is  needed  to  reproduce  distant 
objects,  &c. ;  and  any  lens  capable  of  variation  in  its  focus  so  as  to 
serve  for  these  varied  purposes  would  be  a  boon  to  both  the  amateur 
and  professional  photographer. 

In  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  April  27,  18S3, 
Mr.  Thomas  Furnell  described  a  photographic  lens  specially  suitable 
for  landscape  and  architectural  photography,  the  focal  length  of 
which  may  be  varied  at  will  within  certain  limits,  and  which  has 
certainly  not  received  that  attention  from  photographers  its  merits 
deserve. 

The  Furnell  lens  consists  of  a  front  combination  of  two  lenses  of 
somewhat  novel  construction.  The  outside  one  is  of  crown  glass  ■ 
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convex  on  its  exterior  and  piano  on  the  interior;  and  the  inner  lens 
is  of  flint — piano  on  its  inside  and  concave  on  its  back  surface — the 
piano  sides  of  the  flint  and  crown  being  cemented  together  by 
Canada  balsam.  Behind  the  front  combination,  and  separated  from 
it  by  a  distance  about  equal  to  its  diameter,  is  a  double-concave  lens 
of  flint  glass.  The  most  posterior  lens  is  placed  at  a  slight  distance 
from  the  concave  lens  ;  it  is  of  crown  glass  and  plano-convex,  and 
three  back  lenses  of  varied  foci  are  supplied  to  complete  the  set.  By 
using  one  or  other  of  the  back  lenses,  or  no  back  lens  at  all,  we  can 
obtain  with  the  half-plate  lens  either  of  the  following  focal  lengths — 
seven,  eight,  nine,  or  fifteen  inches.  This  lens  gives  a  flat  field, 
straight  marginal  lines,  freedom  from  flare,  covers  well  with  stop 
No.  16  P.  S.  S.  (Photographic  Society’s  standard),  and  can  be  made 
at  a  moderate  cost. 

One  peculiarity  of  this  lens  is  that,  if  the  front  cemented  com¬ 
bination  be  well  and  carefully  made,  the  posterior  lenses  may  be  of 
far  less  accurate  workmanship,  ordinary  spectacle  lenses  if  properly 
centered  acting  quite  as  well  as  those  made  with  all  the  optician’s 
care  and  skill.  Moreover,  the  concave  flint  lens  may  be  replaced 
by  a  concave  spectacle  lens  of  crown  glass ;  and,  further,  the 
curves  of  the  three  back  plano-convex  lenses  may  be  altered  to 
either  double-convex  or  meniscus  without  injury  to  its  working 
powers  or  disturbance  of  the  chemical  focus.  In  order  to  test  its 
merits  I  have  made  one  of  these  lenses  with  every  possible  care 
and  attention  in  strict  accordance  with  the  author’s  description. 
To  be  enabled  to  give  an  unbiassed  opinion  I  placed  it  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  A.  Cowan,  and  some  of  the  results  of  his  trials  are  now 
before  us,  proving  Mr.  Purnell’s  lens  to  be  both  useful  and 
efficient;  but  if  you  ask  me  if  I  am  entirely  satisfied  with  this  lens 
my  answer  would  be  a  negative  one,  for  its  many  good  qualities  are 
marred  by  two  defects.  These  are  want  of  rapidity  and  a  total 
absence  of  uniformity  in  the  stops;  and  to  remedy  these  defects  I 
have  strong  hopes  of  shortly  bringing  out  a  lens  on  somewhat  the 
same  lines,  under  the  title  of  the  “  Compound  Doublet.”  This 
compound  doublet  will  consist  of  one  brass  mount  only,  into 
which  any  one  or  two  of  the  lenses  forming  the  set  may  be  screwed 
for  use. 

By  varying  the  lenses  employed  I  hope  readily  to  obtain  for  the 
half-plate  size  either  a  focal  length  of  six  inches,  of  eight  and  a- 
half  inches,  or  of  twelve  inches.  These  focal  lengths  have  been 
selected  because  they  are  especially  suitable  for  general  use,  em¬ 
bracing  horizontal  angles  respectively  of  65°  with  the  six-inch,  45° 
with  the  eight-and-a-half-inch,  and  31°  with  the  twelve-inch  focus  ; 
and,  further,  with  six  stops  it  can  be  worked  so  as  to  give  all  the 
advantages  of  the  Photographic  Society’s  standard  stops. 

These  six  stops  I  propose  to  engrave  as  follow  : — A  on  the  largest, 
then  B  C  D  E  and  to  F  on  the  smallest.  The  first  four,  A  B  C  D, 
will  be  8,  16,  32,  64,  when  used  with  the  twelve-inch  set  of  lenses. 
The  middle  four,  BCD  and  E,  will  be  8,  16,  32,  and  64  with 
the  eight-and-a-half-inch  set  of  lenses,  and  the  last  four,  CDEF, 
will  be  8,  16,  32,  and  64,  when  used  with  the  six-inch  set  of 
lenses. 

Such  is  a  rough  outline  of  what  I  hope  to  accomplish,  and  all  that 
I  have  hitherto  done  in  this  matter  points  to  success  at  no  very  dis¬ 
tant  period  of  time.  If  success  be  gained  it  will  be  largely  due 
to  Mr.  Furnell,  as  his  writings  have  certainly  pointed  out  the  path 
by  which  that  success  can  be  reached.  W.  Ackland. 

- — * - - — 

THE  SODA  DEVELOPER  MODIFIED. 

As  the  soda  developer  for  gelatine  plates  is  just  now  receiving  a 
large  share  of  attention,  I  make  no  apology  for  asking  you  to  favour 
me  with  space  in  your  Journal  to  record  the  results  of  some  experi¬ 
ments  that  have  occupied  my  spare  moments  during  the  last  two 
years.  I  think  they  explain  satisfactorily  some  of  the  anomalies 
which,  judging  from  what  one  reads  in  the  pages  of  the  journals, 
seem  still  to  perplex  not  only  amateurs,  but  professionals,  in  the 
pursuit  of  our  art-science. 

At  the  beginning  of  dry-plate  work  it  seemed  to  me — as,  doubt¬ 
less,  it  did  to  others — most  desirable  to  get  rid  of  ammonia,  if 
possible,  in  the  operation  of  development,  on  account  of  its  extreme 
volatility,  and  the  possible  consequences  to  health  of  constantly  in¬ 
haling  an  atmosphere  charged  with  its  vapoui's.  This  last  con¬ 
sideration  particularly  has  led  me  from  time  to  time  to  try  other 
formulae  which  did  not  contain  the  objectionable  free  ammonia. 
Still  none  of  the  substitutes  for  that  alkali  proved  equally  good  ; 
for,  with  them,  either  the  development  proceeded  too  slowly  or  the 
colour  of  the  developed  image  was  unsatisfactory.  So  there  was  no 
help  for  it;  ammonia  had  to  be  retained,  or  pyro.  must  be  exchanged 
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for  the  oxalate  developer,  and  I  have  a  strong  preference  for 
former. 

When  Mr.  H.  B.  Berkeley  published  his  sulphile-of-soda  fort 
I  tried  it,  and  formed  a  very  high  opinion  of  its  merits  ;  but  a  s 
experience  of  the  use  of  sulphite  of  soda  and  citric  acid  convi 
me  that  it  greatly  retarded  development.  Observing  Mr.  I 
Lellan’s  recommendation  for  preserving  pyro.  with  sulphurous 
alone,  and  perceiving  that  its  volatility  would  prove  objection! 
to  its  use,  I  substituted  this  acid  for  the  citric  mentionel! 
Mr.  Berkeley’s  formula  with  the  best  results.  J  published 
alteration  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  and 
since  observed  that  others  have  recognised  the  advantage  of  ^ 
change. 

About  this  time  I  tried  the  effect  of  soda  along  with  the  | 
preserved  by  different  agents,  and  was  surprised  to  find  th 
yielded  better  results  with  the  sulphite  of  soda,  as  above  prep;  (] 
than  it  did  with  other  preservatives.  With  several  acids— not  ly 
the  boracic,  as  the  keeper  of  the  pyro. — hardly  any  develop]  nt 
was  effected,  so  powerfully  did  salts  (those  formed  with  the  ; 

counteract  its  energy.  There  was  one — I  believe  only  one _ o 

tion  to  the  new  formula,  and  that  was  the  colour  of  the  in re 
which  I  could  not  then  modify  to  my  satisfaction  ;  so  ammonb  & 
restored  to  its  old  place,  and  thenceforth  for  some  time  attei 
had  to  be  given  to  the  prevention  or  cure  of  green  fog,  v 
was  the  chief  fault,  in  my  opinion,  of  sulphite  of  soda. 

More  recently  I  noticed  that  soda  was  again  attracting  attei  >n, 
so  I  resumed  my  experiments  with  it,  and  this  time  they  pi  ed 
completely  successful.  I  had  discovered  a  new  way  of  brii  ng 
pyro.  under  the  keeping  power  of  sulphurous  acid,  which  Las 
sanguine  enough  to  think  would  altogether  displace  the  old  m<iod 
in  my  practice.  It  was  as  follows  : — Pyro.,  one  part  dissolved  eti 
parts  of  sulphurous  acid  (strength  nine  per  cent.),  barely  neutr.  -ed 
with  ammonia.  Thus  prepared  with  sulphite  of  ammonithe 
mixture  keeps  well,  is  more  colourless  than  a  solution  made  ith 
sulphite  of  soda,  and,  moreover,  works  cleaner,  the  plates  ing 
more  free  from  green  fog. 

This  new  preparation  was  tried  with  soda  ( plus  sulphurous  id 
in  place  of  the  ammonia  bromide,  and  the  result  was  all  that  laid 
be  desired  as  regards  energy  and  colour  of  the  image  ;  but  lere 
was  a  trace  of  green  fog,  and  this  circumstance  struck  me  foi  )ly, 
because  it  seemed  to  confirm  a  suspicion  which  had  been  excil  in 
my  mind  by  a  singular  coincidence — previously  noticed— that  ieen 
fog  had  disappeared  almost  entirely,  even  on  plates  very  piT  to 
it,  when  the  pyro.  kept  by  sulphite  of  ammonia  was  used  icon- 
junction  with  the  ordinary  ammonia  bromide  solution.  Bufjow, 
on  the  contrary,  green  fog  made  its  appeai’ance  (even  undevoda 
development,  which  was  supposed  to  be  exempt  from  thai  vil 
when  ammonia  took  the  place  of  soda  in  the  ingredients  -  the 
pyro.  ;  so  it  wras  fair  to  conclude  that  a  combination  of  thrtwo 
alkalies  in  the  developer  was  the  cause  of  green  fog,  or,  in  her 
words,  the  tendency  of  ammonia  to  produce  green  fog  is  uch 
increased  by  the  presence  of  soda.  A  repetition  of  the  iove 
experiment,  using  pyro.  solution  containing  soda  instead  c  am¬ 
monia,  proved  the  justness  of  the  conclusion;  for  now  th  film 
turned  out  absolutely  free  from  all  trace  of  the  evil,  and  the  lour 
of  the  image  was  perfect. 

I  have  not  yet  worked  by  the  new  method  long  enough  >  be 
able  to  speak  with  certainty  of  its  merits  ;  but,  thus  far,  it  ems 
very  likely  to  bring  about  a  revolution  in  my  practice,  ai  am¬ 
monia  may  at  length  be  altogether  superseded.  The  follow  g  is 
the  formula  I  am  now  using  : — 

No.  1. 

Pyro .  1  par 

Sulphurous  acid  .  1  „ 

Water  (distilled)  .  8  par 

No.  2. 

Saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  .  6  par 

Sulphurous  acid  . 1  par 

Bichromate  of  potash  (five  per  cent,  sol.)...l,  2,  or  3  par 
Water  .  18  J  i 

To  develope  a  half-plate  :  take  one  drachm  of  No.  1  ai  mix 
with  two  and  a-lralf  ounces  of  No.  2.  Use  in  the  ordinal  way. 
The  addition  of  bromide  does  not  seem  to  be  needed,  excepfji  the 
case  of  over-exposure  of  the  plate.  Development  proceed piore 
slowly  than  with  ammonia,  but  otherwise  soda  has  several  van¬ 
tages.  Its  only  failing  is  a  slight  tendency  to  produce  fril  2  on 
some  plates  very  prone  to  the  fault ;  but  this  may  easily 
vented  by  passing  the  plate  through  a  bath  composed  of 
sulphate  of  iron — say  two  ounces  to  the  pint  of  water — 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  tartaric  acid  to  make  it  keep.  T 
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unction  of  the  sulphurous  acid  in  the  above  formula  is.  to  modify  I 
,he  colour  of  the  developed  image ;  therefore  no  more  of  it  should  j 
je  used  than  is  necessary  to  produce  the  colour  desired,  because  the 
•ulphite  of  soda  formed  in  the  developing  solution  powerfully  re¬ 
gards  its  action,  as  may  easily  be  proved  by  omitting  the  acid 
n  No.  2,  when  it  will  be  found  that  development  goes  on  with 
u’eat  energy,  rivalling  pyro.  and  ammonia. 

Finding  that  the  sickly-coloured  image  which  is  produced  when 
sulphurous  acid  is  omitted  from  the  above  formula  can  easily  be 
made  to  take  a  pleasing  and  suitable  tone,  by  passing  it  through 
the  iron  bath  before  named  between  the  operations  of  developing 
and  fixing,  I  have  been  induced  to  alter  my  practice  in  favour  of 
this  latter  method,  because  it  saves  time,  and  the  result  is  quite  as 
good. 

The  plate  should  be  well  washed  both  before  and  after  immersion 
in  the  iron  bath,  in  which  it  should  remain  from  two  to  five 
minutes,  according  to  the  tone  required.  The  longer  it  stays  the 
blacker  the  image  becomes. 

Bichromate  of  potash  takes  the  part  of  an  accelerator,  but  how 
it  does  so  I  am  unable  to  say.  About  two  years  ago  I  added  a  little 
to  my  pyro.  developer  to  see  if  it  would  prevent  green  fog,  when, 
behold,  it  accelerated  energy  !  It  must  have  the  effect  of  hardening 
the  gelatine  also,  because  there  is  less  tendency  to  frilling  when  it  is 
present.  W.  Hanson. 

- ♦ - 

SILVER  PRINTS. 

In  reading  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton’s  communication  on  Silver  Prints  in  your 
issue  of  the  26th  ult.,  there  appear  certain  points  confirmatory  of  the 
theory  that  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  not  the  cause  of  fading.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  somewhat  unfortunate  that  the  sensitised  paper  used  was  a  secret 
preparation,  as  all  the  experiments  are  based  on  unknown  quantities. 
That  ready-sensitised  paper  contains  less  soluble  silver  salts  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  some  acid  not  contained  in  paper  prepared 
at  home  is  patent  to  most  persons  who  use  it.  However,  that  the 
image  is  substantially  the  same  as  when  ordinary  sensitised  paper 
is  used  there  is  little  doubt ;  at  the  same  time  the  additional  unknown 
substances  used  to  effect  its  preservation  may  possibly  affect  such 
experiments  as  those  made  by  Mr.  Burton. 

In  his  experiments  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  the  prints  have  all  faded 
almost  to  obliteration,  no  hypo,  being  used.  In  experiment  No.  10 
hypo,  was  used  W  a  very  short  time — ten  seconds — and  the  print 
remains  good.  The  deductions  to  be  drawn  are,  firstly,  that  silver 
prints  fade,  whether  subjected  to  the  action  of  hypo,  or  not,  if  not 
washed.  This  is  precisely  the  effect  that  might  have  been  antici¬ 
pated  ;  but  if,  when  well  washed  after  partial  fixing,  they  remain 
under  circumstances  unchanged  for  a  considerable  time — I  may 
add  if  thoroughly  fixed — they  will  remain  unchanged  for  an  indefinite 
period.  Whether  subjected  to  the  action  of  light  or  enclosed  in  a 
portfolio  makes  no  difference.  That  the  effect  of  fading  is  produced 
by  causes  other  than  hypo.  I  have  frequently  endeavoured  to  point 
out,  both  in  communications  to  this  Journal  and  also  in  papers 
read  before  the  photographic  societies,  with  my  reasons  for  so 
thinking.  May  not  the  same  substance  that  causes  the  deterioration 
of  gelatine  plates  when  used  to  pack  them,  and,  as  you  have 
shown,  is  not  hyposulphite ,  be  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  ?  I  merely 
throw  this  out  as  a  suggestion.  The  more  rapid  and  pronounced 
effect  may  be  owing  to  the  extra  sensitiveness  of  the  gelatine 
plates. 

Mr.  Burton’s  idea  that  the  time  usually  given  to  fixing  is  unneces¬ 
sarily  long  is  rather  dangerous,  for  he  may  rest  assured  if  any  salt 
soluble  in  the  hypo,  solution  be  undissolved  and  left  in  the  paper  the 
print  is  certain  to  decay ;  it  will  turn  yellow,  brown,  and  unsightly 
in  a  short  space  of  time.  The  more  it  is  exposed  to  light  the  sooner 
will  the  change  take  place.  The  same  effect  will  occur  if,  after  the 
hypo,  has  effected  its  purpose  of  dissolving  the  silver  salts,  it,  with 
them  in  solution,  is  not  thoroughly  washed  out  of  the  paper,  the 
hyposulphites  being  extremely  prone  to  decompose. 

If  the  substances  we  desire  to  eliminate  were,  as  Mr.  Burton 
seems  to  think,  confined  to  the  very  thin  layer  of  albumen  it  might 
be  sufficient  to  give  a  very  brief  immersion  in  the  hypo.  bath.  But  it 
is  not  so,  for  they  more  or  less  entirely  permeate  the  substance  of 
the  paper  from  front  to  back.  This  is  practically  demonstrated  in 
obtaining  a  plain  paper  print  by  floating  the  back  of  the  paper 
instead  of  the  albumenised  surface  on  the  silver  bath.  Even  if  the 
process  of  silvering  be  performed  as  rapidly  as  possible  on  the  albu¬ 
men  side  of  the  paper  and  dried  it  will  be  found  that  a  touch  of  hypo, 
solution  on  the  back  of  the  paper  will  rapidly  produce  a  dark  stain 
of  sulphide  of  silver.  The  fixing  process  must,  therefore,  be  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  whole  substance  of  the  paper  is  deprived  of  the 


salts  therein  contained;  and  then  the  hyposulphite  solution  with  its 
dissolved  silver  salts  must  be  thoroughly  and  effectually  removed  by 
washing,  for  not  till  then  can  we  pronounce  the  silver  print  per¬ 
manent. 

Mr.  Burton  asks— How  can  it  be  made  evident  that  the  proofs  are 
fixed  1  If  he  will  try  the  experiment  of  holding  a  print  up  to  the 
flame  of  a  gas  burner  from  time  to  time  during  the  process  of  fixing, 
he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  a  disappearance  of  mottling 
and  the  gradual  clearing  of  the  paper  as  the  fixing  process  pro¬ 
gresses.  It  is  customary  to  allow  the  prints  to  remain  in  the  hypo,  a 
short  time  after  the  clearance  is  apparently  completed.  About  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  is  Ihe  usual  time  occupied  for  the  whole  pro¬ 
cess;  but  with  very  thickly  albumenised  paper  a  little  longer  time 
is  advisable,  as  it  is  always  as  well  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

We  may  fairly  conclude  that,  if  a  finished  print  become  yellow 
or  brown  all  over  or  spotty,  either  the  fixing  has  been  imperfectly 
performed  or  the  proofs  have  been  badly  washed  afterwards; 
and  that  if  a  print  fade  without  changing  yellow  or  brown  it  is 
owing  to  the  very  slight,  delicate  character  of  the  impression  in  the 
first  place,  or  to  its  having  been  in  contact  with  some  substance  pre¬ 
judicial  to  its  permanency  outside  the  usual  processes  necessary  to 
form  a  silver  print.  From  numerous  examples  that  have  from  time 
to  time  been  brought  under  my  notice  I  believe  that  a  thin 
negative  which  will  print  in  a  very  short  time  in  the  shade  will 
never  produce  a  thoroughly  permanent  silver  print,  and  that  a 
very  lightly  printed  proof  from  any  negative  whatsoever  will 
remain  but  a  short  time  without  showing  signs  of  fading.  To  pro¬ 
duce  permanent  work  there  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  strength 
in  the  impression  to  begin  with — sufficient  to  carry  it  satisfactorily 
through  the  different  processes  it  has  to  undergo  from  the  printing- 
press  to  the  mount.  Edward  Dunmore. 


BOTTLES  versus  GAS  BAGS* 

Apparatus  for  Storing  Gases  :  its  Cost  and  Dangers. 

Gas  Bags. — Bags  made  in  the  early  clays  of  the  lime  light  were  bladder¬ 
shaped  or  globular,  placed  between  square  pressure-boards  held  in 
place  by  four  corner  rods,  as  in  Dr.  Woodward’s  apparatus,  described 
and  figured  in  his  work  on  Polarised  Liyht ;  or  square,  made  after  the 
manner  of  an  accordion  or  bellows-camera  body,  so  as  to  expand  into  a 
square  receptacle  on  being  filled  with  gas,  and  fall  “  flat  as  a  pancake  ” 
when  empty.  These  were  usually  placed  in  a  square  box,  which  served 
as  a  guard  when  travelling  and  for  pressure-boards  when  the  lid  was 
weighted.  Then  came  into  use  the  better  form  of  wedge-shaped  bag, 
which  afforded  an  element  of  pressure  supplemental  to  that  of  the 
weights  employed,  namely,  leverage.  These  were  placed,  when  required 
for  work,  between  “a  pair  of  pressure-boards”  hinged  at  one  end,  the 
cross  pieces  of  wood  employed  for  strengthening  the  boards  being 
utilised  as  rests  for  the  weights. 

Of  late  years,  to  economise  space  and  weights,  Mr.  B.  J.  Malden 
placed  both  bags  between  one  pair  of  pressure-boards,  wedge-end  to 
wedge-end,  with  the  thin  edges  of  the  wedge-shaped  bags  raised  by  a 
suitable  arrangement  of  the  boards  to  secure  a  safe  balance  of  the 
weights.  Another  operator,  ignoring  the  extra  leverage  pressure  ob¬ 
tainable  from  the  wedge-shaped  arrangement,  placed  his  pair  of  bags 
“head  to  tail,”  so  as  to  form  a  square  pile,  thus  : — 

In  this  case,  a  skeleton  box  held  both  bags 
in  place  when  filled  for  travelling.  The  lid, 
working  on  guides,  served  as  the  upper  pressure- 
board  and  sustained  the  weights.  By  an  in¬ 
genious  arrangement  of  hinges  the  four  sides 
folded  down  and  packed  the  bags  when  empty  into  a  small  space  for 
the  homeward  journey. 

Gas  bags  are  made  of  various  strengths  according  to  price.  For 
“oxy-spirit”  or  “ blowr-through ”  jets  “thin  bags,”  made  of  cream- 
coloured  material,  are  employed.  "When  both  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
or  house  gas  are  employed  with  “mixed  gas  jets,”  “thick  bags” 
must  be  employed  to  sustain  the  greater  amount  of  pressure  required 
to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  light  attainable  by  the  “  bag  system.” 
To  do  all  that  is  obtainable  by  forethought  to  provide  against 
accident,  I  used  always  to  have  my  thick  oxygen  bags  made  in  light- 
coloured  material  with  the  stopcock  bright,  and  one  stopcock  on  the  jet 
bright  en  suite,  to  aid  the  eye  of  the  operator  as  to  all  oxygen  connec¬ 
tions.  My  hydrogen  or  house  gas  bag  was  made  of  thick,  black 
material,  with  black  stopcock  to  bag,  aud  that  on  the  jet  black  <  n  suit'-, 
so  that  all  the  hydrogen  connections  were  also  at  once  recognisable.  To 
prevent  the  lighted  jet  being  extinguished  by  accidental  pressure,  I 
employed  red-rubber  tubing,  from  which  the  coil  of  spiral  wire  used  in  its 
manufacture  had  not  been  x-emoved,  with  the  exception  of  a  couple  of 
inches  at  the  ends  of  each  length,  left  for  “  springing-on  ”  to  the  stop¬ 
cocks.  All  my  stopcocks  were  made  with  single  lever  taps,  which 
stood  parallel  with  the  delivery-tubes  of  the  cocks  when  the  gas 
passage  was  closed  and  at  right  angles  when  full  on.  The  stopcock  of  gas 
*  Continued  from  page  01S. 
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bags  was  of  larger  size  than  usual,  being  a  full  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  the  bore.  Lashings  were  affixed  to  each  cock  to  prevent  the  lever 
handle  being  accidentally  opened  when  not  in  use,  so  as  to  avoid  waste 
of  gas  or  admission  of  extraneous  air. 

The  dangers  which  beset  gas  bags  are — 1.  Using  them  for  the  storage 
of  oxygen  when  newly  made,  with  an  atmosphere  of  methylated  spirit  or 
hydro-carbon  rubber  solvent  unejected.  This  is  avoided  by  distending 
ail  new  bags  with  air  by  the  aid  of  a  cheap  double-belloAvs,  closing  the 
cock,  leaving  for  some  hours,  emptying  by  rolling  the  bag  up  tight, 
with  the  cock  full  open,  driving  the  air  out  inch  by  inch  as  the  bag  lies 
flat  on  the  floor,  and  closing  the  cock  till  connected  with  the  generating 
apparatus.  Those  who  wisli  to  preserve  their  bags  would  do  well  to 
empty  them  after  each  exhibition,  distend  with  air  by  means  of  double 
bellows,  and  keep  them  distended  for  some  hours.  Oxygen  has  a 
deteriorating  influence  on  bag  material  if  left  in  for  any  length  of  time. 
I  may  here  state  that  I  never  came  across  an  instance  of  delivery-tubes 
being  choked  by  the  cUbris  from  the  decaying  lining  of  a  gas  bag,  for 
the  reason  that  I  never  employed  old  bags ;  but,  from  what  I  have  seen 
at  post  mortem  examinations  of  defunct  bags,  I  can  believe  blockage 
from  such  a  cause  very  probable,  although  I  should  not  have  thought  it 
possible  that  such  debris  could  form  a  train  from  jet  to  bag  for  an 
explosive  “run-back.” 

2.  From  the  accidental  admixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the 
same  bag,  or  of  hydrogen  and  atmospheric  air  when  not  under  sufficient 
pressure. 

3.  Accidental  admixtures  of  the  gases,  &e.,  may  come  about  through 
blundering  operators,  by  sheer  “cussedness,”  as  our  American 
friends  very  graphically  designate  that  bull-headed  stupidity  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  discover  among  the  “lime-light  men”  at  our  places  of  public 
entertainments,  and  gentlemen  very  learned  in  classics,  theology,  and 
other  non-scientific  subjects,  who,  because  it  is  their  calling  to  teach 
others,  cannot  bring  themselves  to  believe  it  possible  they  are  themselves 
open  to  be  taught  the  proper  manipulation  of  a  scientific  instrument, 
when  in  the  commonplace  form  of  “a  magic  lantern.”  With  this  class 
it  is  rarely  possible  to  get  any  explanation  how  a  blow-up  has  come 
about,  as  they  have  only  vague  recollections,  if  any  at  all,  as  to  what 
they  did  do,  antecedent  to  “an  accident.” 

In  the  recent  accident  at  Drury-lane  Theatre,  had  the  bags  been 
under  proper  pressure  instead  of  free  when  a  light  was  brought  near, 
the  probability  is  no  explosion  would  have  occurred.  Another  cause 
of  admixture  is  when  an  oxygen  and  hydrogen  bag  of  equal  size  are 
connected  by  tubing  with  a  mixed-gas  jet,  when  the  most  powerful 
light  (next  to  the  condensed  gas  method)  is  desired  and  both  pressure- 
boards  are  loaded  with  one  hundredweight  each ;  and  if  in  the  dark  half-a- 
handredweight  slides  doion  out  of  proper  place  from  the  upper  end,  or 
falls  of.  In  a  little  time  the  gas  from  the  full-weighted  bag,  not  being 
able  to  find  sufficient  vent  at  the  nozzle  of  the  jet,  works  round  through 
the  delivery  tubes  to  the  insufficiently-weighted  hag,  and  an  explosive 
mixture  is  there  found  with  a  train  of  mixed  gas  in  the  tabes  extending 
to  the  light  at  the  nozzle..  At  the  moment  of  greatest  inflammability 
being  attained  the  explosion  occurs. 

Again  :  with  the  same  arrangement,  with  weights  equal  and  in 
proper  position,  one  of  those  individuals  who  are  so  fond  of 
“loafing”  around  a  busy  operator,  and  what  is  vulgarly  but  graphic¬ 
ally  termed  “noseing”  the  apparatus,  finds  the  upper  edge  of  one 
of  the  bags  conveniently  placed  for  resting  bis  elbows  on,  or  he  may 
rest  bis  foot  thereon,  or  he  may  even  sit  upon  that  hag  (I  am  only 
putting  on  record  what  has  occurred  !).  Of  course  he  imparts  an  extra 
(and  unthought-of)  pressure  on  that  hag,  and  drives  the  gas  therein 
over  to  the  companion  bag.  Then  he  withdraws  his  weight,  and 
a  “  suck-back  ”  occurs  at  that  moment  at  the  nozzle,  the  train  is 
ignited  and  “up  (or  down)  goes  that  donkey,”  with  it  the  apparatus, 
and  probably  the  innocent  operator  ! 

Here  it  may  be  a  fitting  place  to  point  out  that  an  exhibitor  cannot 
be  too  careful  as  to  building  up  a  barrier  round  his  apparatus  which 
will  exclude  dangerous  intruders,  and  literally  keep  people  “at  arms’ 
length.  ”  Who  would  have  calculated  on  such  a  contretemp  as  this 
A  well-known  lantern  exhibitor  whilst  lecturing  noticed  a  diminution 
of  the  light  on  the  screen.  His  assistant  could  not  correct  this  short¬ 
coming,  so  the  signal  “turn  up  lights  ”  was  given.  On  overhauling  the 
gas  bags  the  pin  of  a  large  brooch  was  discovered  thrust  through  one  of 
them.  A  lady  sitting  on  a  form  used  as  part  of  the  barrier  had  undone 
her  shawl,  and,  seeing  the  cushiony  protuberance,  deliberately,  but 
“without  malice  aforethought,”  turned  the  scientific  appliance  into  a 
pincushion.  Another  cause  of  admixture  is  through  using  a  large  bag 
(as  for  hydrogen,  where  two  volumes  to  one  of  oxygen  are  burnt)  with, 
a  small  bag,  in  which  case  the  weights  being  placed  at  the  upper  end  of 
a  longer  pressure-board  the  increased  leverage  forces  the  gas  from 
the  large  bag  round  through  the  connections  into  the  small  one. 

Palpably  it  is  safer  to  employ  two  bags  for  hydrogen,  though  one  bag 
of  proper  shape  would  suffice. 

The  results  arising  from  unequal  pressure  by  weight  and  leverage  can 
be  demonstrated  without  danger  by  filling  the  gas  bags  with 'atmo¬ 
spheric  air.  Such  experiments  appeal  to  the  eye  in  a  manner  not  so 
likely  to  be  forgotten  as  mere  verbal  or  printed  warnings.  Absolute 
explosions  can  be  made  with  small  bladders  filled  with  a  mixture 
of  house-gas  and  atmospheric  air,  the  weights,  &c.,  being  confined 


within  bounds  of  striking  distance  by  stout  cord  when  used  in  i|]ti 
apparatus. 

4.  The  fourth  source  of  danger  is  the  key  to  all  th<  ordinary  < L, 
of  accident  when  dealing  with  lime-light  apparatus,  namely,  insut  Li 
pressure  on  the  gas  receptacle — be  it  gas  bag,  gas-holder,  or  gasonieL 
before  a  light  is  put  to  the  nozzle  of  a  mixed-gas  jet,  or  while  tl(iet 
is  burning.  A  half-hundred  weight  on  each  receptacle  is  HuftickjV 
avoid  accident. 

From  the  very  first  lecture  and  demonstration  1  ever  gave  on  lain 
manipulation  I  did  my  best  to  impress  this  simple  axiom  on  the  i[,]s 
of  my  students,  in  a  paraphrase  of  the  old  admiral's  (some  *  j. 
originated  with  Oliver  Cromwell)  address  to  his  crew  before  goiir  t 
action — just  such  advice  as  that  rough-but-ready  type  of  the  oh 
dog  of  the  British  navy,  Commodore  Sir  Charles  Napier,  would  ><• 
given  to  “his  following,”  namely — “Put  your  trust  in  Providence  u1 
keep  your  pressure  up!  ”  You  have  here  the  secret  of  safe  manilfa- 
tion  and  “all  there ”  in  a  nutshell. 

I  once  had  a  customer  who  was  so  clever  as  a  linguist  and  theoh  an 
that  I  was  afraid  to  let  him  have  a  set  of  dissolving  view'  apparatiji] 

I  had  “put  him  through  his  facings”  in  the  manipulation  of  his  lr. 
chase.  Plis  ire  was  great  when  I  suggested  the  advisability — na\  he 
necessity — for  such  a  practical  course.  When  I  state  that  he  was  at 
on  a  new  reading  of  “Revelations”  wherein  Napoleon  111.  wa  he 
undoubted  “anti-Christ,”  and  that  I  had  to  get  up  a  set  of  la:  rn 
pictures  of  the  most  mysterious  character,  with  maps  of  the  won  as 
it  was  and  as  it  was  to  be,  and  portraits  of  illustrious  persons—  tli 
horns  innumerable  on  their  brows  (having  reference  to  political  matt  — 
solely!),  bulls,  bears,  and  rams,  apocryphal  from  a  strictly  na -al 
history  point  of  view,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. — why  most  of  my  readers  rill 
justify  me  in  the  decision  I  came  to,  and  as  the  result  will  show.  He 
came  (from  the  country),  and  he  saw  (how  I  manipulated),  an.he 
conquered  (all  the  little  details,  I  flattered  myself).  He  paic  iis 
account  and  took  himself  aud  his  apparatus  “  right  away”  home,  the 
next  night  I  was  awakened  out  of  my  first  sleep  by  a  violent  ringi  of 
our  house-bell.  A  telegram  informed  me  he  had  blown  his  pun  sc 
“  all  to  smithereens  !”  and  cursing  me  in  Biblical  phraseology  for  su  ly¬ 
ing  him  with  such  dynamitical  apparatus.  Feeling  this  unjust  I  pt 
“  the  sleep  of  the  just,”  and  next  morning  requested  particulars,  .he 
response  amounted  to  this: — Instead  of  purchasing,  begging,  bonv- 
iug,  or  other  alternatives,  a  set  of  four  half-hundred  weights,  he  lo-ed 
his  pressure-boards  with  all  the  fenders  and  fireirons  he  could  edefe 
from  about  the  house.  The  carrying  out  of  instructions  as  to  ual 
pressure  on  each  bag  was,  consequently,  vague.  He  “lighted 
there  was  a  soft,  spluttering  noise,  and  a  poor — very  poor — pictuon 
the  screen.  Then  he  (did  just  what  I  had  warned  him  not  to  do] ut 
one  hand  on  each  bag,  pressed  his  hardest,  and  exclaimed — ‘Ill! 
that  is  just  such  a  light  as  Mr.  Highley  got;  that  is  it — that  is  be’ti- 
ful!”  Then  he  took  his  hands  off,  freely  perspiring  with  his  eflr,s; 
then — there  was  a  bang!  He  was  on  his  back!  the  windows  .re 
blown  into  the  street,  two  large  folding- doors  wrecked  on  their  hi  ss, 
the  pressure-board  mere  matchwood,  and  the  bags  ripped  and  sm<  ng 
like  fusee  paper.  Here  comes  the  curious  part  of  this  truthful  sly. 
There  were  twelve  persons  surrounding  that  apparatus,  and  no  we 
was  seriously  hurt — a  characteristic  of  oxyhydrogen  explosions,  ho 
force  expends  itself  in  an  angular  direction  upwards,  aftehhe 
manner  of  gunpowder — as  dynamite  does  downwards,  and  iro- 
glycerine  in  a  horizontal  direction. 

Where  one  bag  for  oxygen  is  only  required — as  with  the  oxy  lit 
jet,  or  oxy-house  gas  blow-through  jet— the  chances  of  accidemre 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  space  at  my  disposal  will  not  allow  to 
go  into  details  as  to  bell  gasometers,  Pepys’  gas-holders,  and  ler 
metallic  contrivances  seldom  used  hut  in  lecture-rooms,  institution  or 
well-appointed  theatres,  such  as  the  Alhambra,  Surrey,  &c.  The  jme 
rules  apply  to  such  store  vessels  as  I  have  specified  in  regard  to  Igs; 
but  the  system  of  working  presents  fewer  chances  for  one  recept;<  to 
be  more  heavily  weighted  than  the  other.  Theatres  are  conserjve 
strongholds,  so  there  is  little  wonder  that  metallic  store  vessels  a  fche 
■  exception  and  not  the  rule.  This  is  not  so  in  America.  If  ga  ftgs 
are  kept  filled  with  gas  for  some  days,  they  will  be  seen  to  slir  in 
bulk,  and  the  contained  gas  will  have  become  deteriorated.  1 ;  18 
not  so  with  metallic  reservoirs. 

Now,  as  to  cost 

A  bag  of  medium  quality,  36  x  24,  and  24  inches  in  £  s.  < 


the  wedge,  with  stopcock  . .  2  12 

Pair  of  best  pressure-boards  .  1  0 

Six  feet  of  red  rubber  wired  tubing .  0  5 


£3  18  i 

Pair  of  thick  black  and  white  bags,  42  x  30  x  28,  £  • 

and  42  x  30  x  24  inches,  with  stopcocks . .  717 


Malden’s  double  pressure-board... .  2  12 

Best  red  rubber  wired  tubing  . .  0  10 


£11  0 

When  gas  bags  are  employed  metal  connections  are  not  a  neces  y- 

Samuel  Highley,  F.C.S.,  • 
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INIONS  OP  THE  LONDON  DAILY  PRESS  ON  THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 


Photographic  Society. --“The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Photographic 
v  of  Great  Britain,  which  will  be  opened  to  the  public  today  in  the 
!  y  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours,  in  Pall  Mall 
i  will  be  remembered  rather  by  reason  of  the  generally  high  level  of 

i  !Sults  obtained  than  for  any  startling  novelty  in  the  treatment  of 
I  !(;S  or  methods  of  work.  There  are,  indeed,  very  few  pictures 
,  y  the  thousand  or  more  exhibited  which  would  not  have  been 
,  d  with  or  next  to  the  leading  productions  of  five  or  six  years 
,  The  causes  of  this  advance  along  the  whole  line  will  be  found 

ly  to  some  extent,  in  the  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in 
,  hemieal  processes  of  photography,  and  secondarily — and  in  conse- 
i,  e  of  this  change — in  the  conditions  under  which  the  camera  can  now 
ployed,  in  the  "enrolment  among  the  exhibitors  of  a  largely-increased 
,  er  of  amateurs  of  cultured  taste,  enjoying  means,  and  leisure  for  the 
(  jsfui  practice  of  the  art.  A  traveller  may  pack  in  his  portmanteau 
,  hole  of  the  apparatus  he  requires  to  photograph  scenes  or  places  he 
s  and  on  his  return  home  may  hand  the  sensitive  plates  to  a  pro- 
s  lal  photographer,  to  bring  out  or  develops  the  images  latent  in  the 
••  'elatine  films,  and  to  print  direct  from  or  to  enlarge  the  pictures 
•I  iced.  How  long  the  plates  may  be  kept  after  exposure  in  the  camera 
,  yet  be  said,  but,  as  an  instance  in  the  Exhibition  shows,  they  may 
(l  ■  be  kept  at  least  as  long  as  any  traveller  is  likely  to  be  obliged  to 
\  one  the  after  processes.  Dr.  G.  Berwick  shows  Dumblane  Cathedral 
£  _a  clean,  sharply-defined  print  from  a-  negative  exposed  in  July, 

<;  and  developed  in  July,  1884.  Moreover,  if  the  traveller  choose  his 
.)  of  view  well,  paying  due  regard  to  the  forms  in  which  the  objects 
=  3  him  appear  to  be  grouped  in  his  camera  and  to  the  position  of  the 
1-  fc  the  time— -in  short,  to  the  composition  and  lighting  of  the  work — he 
if  like  Professor  Donkin  in  his  Alpine  studies,  return  with  small 
k  res  that  on  enlargement  are  as  pleasing  in  effect  as  they  prove  full  of 
K  lost  minute  and  instructive  physical  detail.  While  touching  on  the 
ij  iuction  of  Alpine  scenery  we  may  conveniently  direct  the  attention  of 
n  isitor  to  the  set  of  view's  in  Switzerland — The -Lyskamm,  Mont  Blanc , 
f(  den  See,  and  Monte  Rosa  (23)— by  Signor  Yittorio  Sella,  to  which  a 
it  1  is  awarded.  These  large-  and  singularly  fine  pictures  are  printed 

ii  5  from  the  negatives  taken  in  the  Alps.  ; 

;  comparison  with  the  changes  which  .have  been  made  in  other 

n  ;hes  of  the  photographic  art,  the  most  important  advance  noticeable 
ii  year  is  in  portraiture,  .  The  greater  uniformity  of  quality  obtained 
y  nproved  methods  of  manufacturing  sensitive  gelatine  plates  has, 
o|>ubt,  something  to  do  with  this.  A  photographer’s  attention,  too, 
i  >t  now  distracted  by  fears  lest  his  prepared  plate  should  be 
pi .  if  he  stops  to  improve  the  pose  of  a  subject  at  the  last  moment ; 
u  with  the  power  obtained  by  the  use  of  rapidly-impressed  plates 
E  king  portraits  which  are  more  or  less  satisfactory  as  pictures  of 
e>  e  in  their  own  homes,  there  has  grown  up  a  demand  for  more 
a  alness  and  ease  in  style.  Several  examples  may  be  found  in  the 
a',  y  of  this  change,  which  substitutes  for  the  plain  or  painted  back- 
r<  id  and  the  classic  pillar  and  balustrade,  or  the  hack  table  and 
hil,  the  luxury  of  Oriental  hangings  and  aesthetic  furniture  and  sur- 
oi  lings,  with  a  tendency,  however,  it  must  be  observed,  to  so  fill  the  pic- 
mjivith  pretty  detail  that  the  portrait  of  the  sitter  is  apt  to  be  lost  in  the 
r<il  of  objects.  The  series  of  portraits  of  ladies  (243-252),  for  which  the 
uijis  have  awarded  a  medal  to  Mr.  H.  S.  Mendelssohn,  may  be  cited, 
hi  of  Lady  Brooke  and  Child  and  of  Miss  Grant  showing  both  the 
a  in  freedom  of  treatment  and  the  dangers  of  over-elaboration  of  acees- 
oii.  Turning  to  the  introduction  of  figures  into  landscapes  and  interiors 
t  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  photographers  who  were  tempted 
>y  e  facilities  new  discoveries  placed  in  their  hands  to  essay  the  present- 
mi  of  emotional  incidents  already  show  a  chastened  ambition.  Brought 
n  the  groups  of  children  and  rustics  are  in  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson’s 
PI  Cuckoo  (64)  and  He  Never  Told  His  Love  (66),  in  Mr.  J.  Gale’s  Off 
o  arket  (69)  and  The  Smuggler's  Cave  (70),  and  as  the  little  girl  feeding 
Its  is  in  Mr.  John  G.  Horsey’s  view  of  a  charmingly  -  embowered  home- 
it<i.  The  Pets  (183),  pictorial  effect  is  heightened  by  the  presence 
>f  ie  figures;  and  even  in  the  cottage  interior,  Mother's  Love  (282),  a 
;o  iosition  by  Mr.  J.  Hubbard  which  has  gained  a  medal,  the  photographer 
■s  ill  within  the  bounds  set  him  by  his  dependence  upon  the  dramatic 
it  ide  of  his  model.  When,  however,  he  goes  beyond  this  and  attempts 
th  iortrayal  of  strong  feeling-— as  in  an  admirably  composed  picture  of  a 
30  try  churchyard  where  a  girl  has  thrown  herself  upon  a  grave  in  a 
pa  on  of  grief,  hiding  her  face  in  her  sister’s  lap— the  very  realness -of  the 
•;c  j  suggests  unreality  and  simulation,  because  the  author  of  the  picture 
la  iot  the  painter’s  privilege  of  presenting  such  an  incident  as  imagined, 
it  ;he  mind  revolts  from  the  supposition  that  the  camera  could  be  turned 
in  Id  blood  on  a  scene  of  such  distress. 

instantaneous  photography  there  are  many  specimens,  the  most 
re  rkable  for  artistic  worth  being  the  medal  pictures  of  Yachts  Racing 
tit  lie  Solent  (309),  taken  by  Messrs.  G.  West  and  Son  from  a  sailing 
h-j,  so  that  camera  and  subjects  were  both  moving  when  the  exposure  of 
tin  date  was  made.  Another  medal  is  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  P.  Marsh  for 
& des  of  Breaking  Waves;  and  there  is  a  well-defined  and  consequently 
»l! rehtly  motionless  express  train,  of  which  the  picture  (206)  by  Mr.  C. 
G  sin  was  taken  with  an  exposure  of  the  three-hundredth  part  of  a 
se  id.  Studies  of  woodland,  mountain,  sea,  and  clouds  are  as  numerous 
tu las  freshly-delightful  to  the  lover  of  good  photographs  as  ever,  admira- 
bl  rniong  many  being  Views  at  Hampstead  (381),  by  Mr.  Edward  Dun- 
m  >»  By  dal  Water  (366),  and  other  views,  by  Mr.  W,  Wainwright,  jun.; 
J  feme  and  Abroad  (352)  and  some  Yosemite  and  .  other  scenes,  by  Mr, 
A  rew  Pringle  ;  Bonchurch  Old  Church  (202),  by  Mr.  J.  Duncan  Pierce ; 

ral  in  a  set  by  Captain  Abney;  Views  in  Surrey  (537),  by  Mr.  C.  A. 
1'ieley;  North  Wales  (465),  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Durham;  The  Valley  of 
B  lotion,  South  Africa  (552),  by  Mr,  R.  Harris,  a  stormy  seascape; 
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Rescued  (260),  by  Mr.  LI.  J.  Godbold  ;  and  Peeps  into  Cloudland ,  obtained 
by  Mr.  B.  Wyles.  Arresting  attention  by  their  delicacy  of  tone  the 
platinotype  prints  repay  one  for  the  close  examination  they  invite.  A 
medal  has  been  deservedly  awarded  for  a  set  exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  B. 
Berkeley  (209,  219,  and  221).  The  chilliness  of  a  misty  wintry  river 
scene  (167),  by  Mr.  G.  Renwick,  is  suggestively  rendered  by  the 
cold  bluish  grays  of  this  process,  which,  with  quite  another  purpose, 
is  no  less  happily  suited  to  the  copy  by  Mr.  F.  Hollyer  of  Mr.  Burne 
Jones’s  painting,  The  Six  Days  of  Creation  (145).  Architectural  work  is 
well  represented  by  Mr.  F  Machell  Smith’s  wondrously-massive  and 
solid-looking  North  Portal  of  the  Cathedral  at  Chartres,  by  the  marble¬ 
like  brilliancy  of  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Knight's  Temples  and  Monuments  at 
Athens,  by  Mr.  G.  Hadley’s  Interiors  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  and  Mr. 
Alfred  Tagliaferro’s  medal  picture  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Knights  of  Malta 
in  St.  John's  Church  (234).  Mr.  Henry  Stevens  again  contributes  some 
of  his  matchless  studies  of  flowers  and  foliage.  Of  the  scientific  and 
educational  uses  of  photography  there  are  examples  in  the  microscopically - 
small  pictures  on  glass  of  Saturn’s  rings  shown  by  Mr.  A.  Ainslie  Common, 
F.R.A.S.,  and  again  in  the  magnified  photographs  of  sections  of  plant 
stems,  parts  of  insects,  &c.,  by  Mr.  J.  Renton  Dunlop,  and  two  photo¬ 
graphs  of  lightning  by  Mr.  M.  Auty  (485).  Small  but  masterly  copies  of  oil- 
paintings  are  shown  by  Mr.  Edwin  Cocking.  Photo-engraving  is  illustrated 
by  Messrs.  T.  and  R.  Annan,  and  the  portraits  of  the  Late  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  and  Sir  Daniel  McNee,  and  the  three-quarter  figure  of  a  girl 
are  full  of  promise  for  the  future  of  this  branch  of  art. — The  Times. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.— The  exhibition  of 
photographs  by  this  Society,  which  will  be  opened  today  at  the  Galleries  of 
the  Royal  Water  Society  in  Pall-mall,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  adv  ance 
in  artistic  excellence  observable  in  the  landscape  work,  which,  as  on 
the  last  occasion,  forms  the  prominent  feature.  Photography  is  fast 
advancing  its  claims  to  be  regarded  as  an  art  as  well  as  a  scientific  and 
mechanical  process,  and,  in  place  of  the  clear,  hard  backgrounds  and 
disproportionate  dark  foreground  patches  that  used  to  characterise  land¬ 
scape  scenery  under  the  lens,  it  is  now  possible  to  represent  mist-clad  hills, 
delicate  gradations  of  distance,  and  soft  shadows.  This  is  especially  in¬ 
stanced  in  Mr.  W.  England’s  beautiful  views  in  Switzerland,  Mr.  Vittorio 
Sella’s  Snow  Scenes  from  the  Alps,  which  have  gained  a  medal,  Mr.  J.  P. 
Gibson’s  Autumn  Evening  on  the  Tyne ,  and  other  views,  The  Picturesque  Spots 
of  North  Devon  taken  by  the  School  of  Military  Engineering,  Mr.  G.  Ren- 
wick’s  Winter  Scenes,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Horsey’s  Bits  of  Surrey.  Among  the 
medallists  Messrs.  G.  West  and  Son  carry  off  the  palm  with  photographs  of 
Yachts  Racing  in  the  Solent,  taken  from  a  sailing  boat,  which  are  perfect  little 
pictures  for  form  and  effect.  Messrs.  T.  and  R.  Annan,  of  Glasgow, 
exhibit  results  of  the  new  photo-engraving  process,  which  is  similar  to 
copper-plate  engraving,  only  that  it  is  untouched  by  hand  and  is  pro¬ 
duced  entirely  by  light  and  shade.  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson  is  again 
successful  with  rustic  groups  of  cottagers,  and  Mr.  B.  Wyles  has 
some  very  fine  effects  in  cloudland  that  should  be  interesting  to  artists. 
Mr.  W.  P.  Marsh  exhibits  some  striking  instantaneous  studies  of  Sea 
Spray,  which  have  obtained  a  medal.  In  portraiture  there  are  but  few 
notable  exhibits.  The  London  Stereoscopic  Company  have  good  portraits 
of  Mr.  Alma-Tadema ,  R.A.,  and  Mr.  G.  Grossmith;  and  Mr.  May  all  shows 
a  praiseworthy  portrait  of  Mr.  James  Glaisher,  the  President  of  the  Society. 
Mr,  Lafayette  takes  a  medal  for  exceptionally  fine  portraits;  so  do  Messrs. 
H.  S.  Mendelssohn,  H.  B.  Berkeley,  A.  Tagiiaferro  (for  church  interiors), 
M.  Auty  (for  photographs  of  lightning),  J.  Hubbard,  and  the  Autotype 
Company.  Groups  of  amusing  figure  subjects  are  by  Mr.  Malcolm  H. 
Clerk  and  Mr.  W.  Cotesworth.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  use  of  the  gelatine 
plates  has  so  far  superseded  the  old  method  that  examples  of  the  latter  are 
quite  the  exception. — Daily  News. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — The  President  (Mr.  James 
Glaisher,  F.R.S.)  and  Council  inaugurated  the  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  on  Saturday  evening  by  a  soiree  at 
the  Gallery  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours,  Pall-mall 
East.  The  Exhibition,  which  will  open  today  and  remain  on  view  till  the 
13th  of  November,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  disappointing,  although  there 
is  little  to  be  noted  in  the  way  of  advance  either  in  the  artistic  qualities  of 
the  exhibits  or  the  scientific  application  of  photography  as  compared  with 
recent  years.  Some  progress  has,  however,  been  made  in  the  process  of  photo¬ 
gravure,  and  the  specimens  shown  by  Messrs.  T.  and  R.  Annan,  of  Glasgow, 
are  remarkable  for  delicacy  and  mellowness  of  gradations.  Klic’s  invention 
seems  destined  to  become  invaluable  for  the  production  of  works  suitable  for 
high-class  book  illustrations,  and  Messrs.  Annan  are  undoubtedly  working 
it  with  great  success.  These  monochromes  are  printed  from  copper  plates, 
which  are  engraved  by  chemical  processes,  the  tints  resembling  in  their 
flatness  water-washes  of  Indian  ink  or  sepia.  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  some  of  the  specimens  of  photo-engraving  and  carefully-finished 
drawings  in  black  and  white,  the  resemblance  being  so  close.  Messrs. 
Annan  have  this  year,  as  last,  been  awarded  a  medal  for  the  scientific 
application  of  photography.  Many  of  the  best  photographs  are  exhibited 
by  non-professional  gentlemen,  who  study  the  subject  purely  con  amore, 
and  are  able  to  devote  to  it  almost  any  amount  of  time  and  capital.  In 
this  category  may  be  cited  the  frame  of  instantaneous  views  taken  from  a 
yacht  in  Scotland  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Boord,  one  of  the  members  for  Greenwich ; 
also  the  effective  -studies  of  flowers  in  vases,  by  Mr.  Henry  Stevens,  of 
King-street,  Covent-garden.  Captain  Abney,  R.E.,  F.R.S.,  again,  is  an 
accomplished  master  of  the  art,  and  the  diversified  subjects  which  he 
exhibits,  produced  from  gelatino-iodo-bromide  plates  of  his  own  prepara¬ 
tion,  are  equal  to  anything  that  has  yet  been  done  by  means  of  the  camera. 
Several  other  non-professional  photographers  contribute  excellent  work. 
The  combination  pictures  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson  are  interesting  examples  of 
the  artistic  manipulation  of  photography.  He  has  been  awarded  a 
medal  for  The  Mill  Door,  a  work  of  real  merit.  In  some  other  of  his 
pictures  the  figures  are  not  quite  ao  natural,  betraying  by  their  pose 
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their  knowledge  of  the  photographer’s  presence.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  admitted  that  Mr,  Robinson’s  productions  are  more  free  from 
this  obvious  defect  than  are  those  of  most  of  his  confreres  who  attempt 
combinations  of  figures  and  landscapes  taken  on  separate  plates.  The 
instantaneous  studies  of  sea-waves  dashing  on  the  shore,  and  mountains  of 
feathery  spray,  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Marsh,  have  gained  a  medal.  It 
would  be  useful  if  in  these,  and  similar  examples,  it  were  stated  whether 
there  had  been  any  retouching.  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  in  all  cases 
whether  the  pencil  of  the  artist  has  been  employed  or  not,  and  any  intima¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  this  matter  would  be  welcomed.  In  portraiture  the 
practice  of  retouching  is  lai’gely  adopted,  and  does  not  debar  the  exhibitor 
from  the  Society’s  awards.  It  should  be  made  a  sine  qud  non  in  all  such 
cases  that  a  print  from  the  untouched  negative  should  accompany  the 
hand-elaborated  example.  The  spectator  would  then  be  able  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  between  pure  photography  and  skilled  or  unskilled — and  it  is  more 
often  unskilled  than  skilled — handicraft.  The  Photographic  Society  do  not 
seem  to  distinguish  by  their  awards  the  one  from  the  other  ;  and,  although 
the  novice  can  easily  detect  retouching  more  or  less  laboured  here  and 
there,  it  would  be  a  point  gained  if  he  could,  by  comparing  the  negative 
print  with  the  hand-finished  performance,  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the 
quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  artist’s  work.  Possibly  some  of  the  sitters 
might  object  to  being  displayed  publicly  without  having  their  angularities 
and  blemishes  toned  down  and  their  wrinkles  obliterated ;  but  in  the 
interest  of  photography  these  scruples  ought  to  be  disregarded.  There  are 
exhibits  in  portraiture  by  Mr.  J.  Lafayette,  Mr.  J.  E.  Mayall,  Mr.  H. 
S.  Mendelssohn,  Mr.  W.  Byrne,  by  the  London  Stereoscopic  Company, 
enlargements  by  the  Woodbury  Company  of  negatives  by  Messrs.  W.  and 
D.  Downey,  and  a  frame  of  comically-treated  cats  and  dogs  by  Mr. 
H.  Pointer,  all  worthy  of  commendation.  Mr.  Cecil  V.  Shadbolt,  the 
aeronaut,  contributes  photographs  taken  from  the  car  of  the  “Monarch” 
balloon,  on  the  13th  of  August  last,  in  an  ascent  from  the  Crystal  Palace ; 
and,  as  everybody  cannot  go  up  in  a  balloon,  these  views — one  of  them  of 
streets  resembling  a  carpet  of  geometrical  pattern — cannot  fail  to  interest, 
altogether  irrespective  of  any  scientific  merit  or  otherwise  which  they  may 
possess.  On  the  tables  will  be  found  an  assortment  of  cameras,  shutters, 
plate  sets,  lanterns,  and  other  photographic  paraphernalia,  by  different 
makers,  and  of  the  most  recent  pattern  and  approved  type. — Morning 
Advertiser. 
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RECENT  PATENTS. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  13,103. — “Reproducing  Photographs  by  Printing  and  in  Producing 
Printing-Blocks  or  Rollers  therefor.”  L.  H.  Philippi,  55,  Chancery-lane, 
London. — Dated  October  2,  1884. 

No.  13,107.  —  “Production  of  Permanent  or  Durable  Pictures  upon 
Canvas,  Linen,  Wood,  or  Similar  Substances.”  W.  T.  Morgan  and 
R.  L.  Kidd. — Dated  October  2,  1884. 

No.  13,137. — “  Photographic  Lens  Shutter.”  S.  W.  Rough,  180,  Strand. — 
Dated  October  3,  1884. 

No.  13,156.  —  “  Arrangements  Applicable  to  Photographic  Shutters, 
whereby  the  Duration  of  Exposure  can  be  Varied.”  J.  W.  T.  Cadett, 
84,  Grove-lane,  Camberwell,  S.E. 

PATENT  SEALED,  September  30,  1884. 

No.  4,989. — “  Changing  Sensitised  Plates  in  Photographic  Cameras.” 
James  Sturrock,  Advertiser  Office,  Dundee. — Dated  March  17,  1884. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

October  14  .... 

„  14  .... 

,,  14  .... 

,,  15  .... 

,,  16  .... 

The  Studio,  Chancery -lane. 
Institution  Rooms,  Buchanan-st. 
College  of  Physical  Science. 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street. 
Masons’  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 

SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

On  Thursday,  the  2nd  inst.,  at  eight  o’clock,  a  special  meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  (in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  at  the  June  meet¬ 
ing)  at  the  House  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  John-street,  Adelphi,  W.C. ,  “to 
consider  the  future  of  the  Society.”  Mr.  W.  Ackland  occupied  the  chair. 

It  was  announced  that  a  framed  testimonial  and  a  cheque  for  fifty 
pounds  had  been  sent  by  the  Society  to  the  widow  of  their  late  President, 
the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  and  a  letter  of  acknowledgment  from  Mrs. 
Statham  was  read. 

Mr.  W.  Brooks  having  taken  the  chair  vacated  by  Mr.  Ackland,  the 
latter  gentleman  read  a  paper  on  FurnelVs  Lens.  [See  page  647.] 

The  Chairman  thanked  Mr.  Ackland  for  his  paper.  He  considered  that 
the  lens  described  would  supply  a  want  long  felt,  particularly  as  he  under¬ 
stood  it  was  a  cheap  lens;  not  that  we  had  any  reason  to  complain  of  the 
performance  of  the  lenses  issued  by  our  best  opticians,  but  the  price  was 
too  high  for  many,  especially  amateurs.  He  hoped  the  results  that  Mr.  A. 
Cowan  got  would  prove  that  the  Furnell  lens  possessed  all  the  good 
qualities  Mr.  Ackland  attributed  to  it. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  passed  round  a  number  of  prints  from  negatives  taken 
with  the  Furnell  lens.  The  lens  had  been  used  with  back  combinations  of 


very  various  form  and  focal  lengths.  One  set  of  prints  showed  th; 
there  was  no  appreciable  disturbance  of  the  chemical  focus  with  anv  , 
these  combinations,  and  another  that  there  was  no  appreciable  dUtortioi 
He  did  not  think  that  the  lens  could  compete  with  a  set  of  good  doub 
combination  lenses;  but  for  amateurs  and  others  who  could  not  afford  .nik 
a  set  he  thought  it  would  be  invaluable.  He  had  himself  had  the  coma1 
of  his  opinions,  and  had  recently  gone  out  to  take  architectural  subjec 
provided  with  the  Furnell  lens  only. 

Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  said  he  was  grateful  to  Mr.  Ackland  for  provir 
what  he  (Mr.  Taylor)  had  been  trying  for  years  to  hammer  into  the  heai 
of  the  photographic  public,  namely,  that  when  the  front  combination  of 
doublet  lens  was  a  deep  meniscus  the  back  combination  could  be  vari< 
greatly  in  form,  material,  and  focal  length  without  appreciably  disturbing  tl 
relation  of  the  chemical  and  visual  foci,  and  without  giving  appreciable  di I 
tortion.  He  (Mr.  Taylor)  then  sketched  on  the  black  board  a  contrivan 
somewhat  similar  to  that  introduced  by  Mr.  Furnell,  for  which  a  pat*' 
had  been  taken  out  by  Mr.  Howard  Grubb  some  time  ago.  He  (Mr.  Tayl< 
had  tried  it,  and  had  found  it  excellent.  He  also  mentioned  the  le 
of  Morrison,  of  New  York  (already  described  in  these  columns),  in  whi( 
there  is  combined  with  a  deep  meniscus  front  combination  an  uncorrect  < 
back  lens,  the  focal  length  of  which  latter  might  be  varied. 

Mr.  Cowan  asked  whether,  when  two  combinations  of  different  foe 
lengths  were  used,  there  was  any  rule  as  to  what  particular  relative  lengi 
gave  the  best  result  as  regarded  flatness  of  field. 

Mr.  Ackland  knew  of  no  rule. 

Mr.  Mackay  asked  whether  the  lenses  were  necessarily  corrected  exact 
as  Mr.  Furnell  showed,  or  whether  any  other  method  of  correction  migl 
not  be  employed. 

Mr.  Ackland  said  that  possibly  other  means  of  correction  might 
used,  but  that  there  was  the  advantage  of  cheapness  and  convenience 
the  form  shown. 

Mr.  Haddon  thought  it  was  more  difficult  to  make  flat  surfaces  1| 
lenses  than  to  make  curved  surfaces,  and  therefore  considered  that  tj 
correction  of  the  front  combination  might  be  more  easily  effected 
having  curved  contact  surfaces. 

Mr.  Taylor  observed  that  it  was  true  that  opticians  considered  it  eas 
to  produce  a  curved  than  a  flat  surface,  and  they  invariably  preferred  it 
their  contact  surfaces,  on  account  of  the  increased  power  it  gave  th< 
to  obtain  actinic  correction. 

Mr.  Ackland  said  that,  when  he  talked  of  flat,  he  did  not  mi 
mathematically  flat.  Curves  of  long  radius  might  be  used. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  asked  if  a  lens  of  any  considerable  size  had  b( 
made  after  the  Furnell  pattern.  It  was  only  when  large  6izes  w 
attempted  that  the  test  of  the  design  of  a  lens  was  severe. 

Mr.  Ackland  replied  that  no  large  lens  of  the  kind  had  been  c 
structed. 

Mr.  W.  Cobb  said  that  he  had  an  instantaneous  shutter  constructed 
work  between  the  combinations  of  a  lens.  He  had  had  various  lenses  of  » 
own  adapted  to  this,  and  as  a  consequence  could  interchange  one  combi; 
tion  of  any  of  these  lenses  with  a  combination  of  another.  He  had  tried  . 
the  possible  changes  of  combinations,  and  had  got  the  best  result  wit' , 
front  combination  of  a  Voigtlander  and  a  back  combination  of  a  ra ! 
rectilinear. 

Mr.  Taylor  remarked  that  there  might  be  an  advantage  in  the  arrar- 
ment  which  Mr.  Cobb  mentioned,  as  a  doublet  which  had  a  flatter  fr ; 
than  back  combination  gave  good  results.  Such  would  be  the  case  in  3 
arrangement  mentioned  by  Mr.  Cobb. 

Mr.  T.  Bolas  said  the  whole  thing  seemed  to  him  to  amount  to  thi  - 
that  it  was  possible  to  combine  various  lenses  much  more  freely  than  '  3 
commonly  supposed.  It  was,  however,  curious  to  see  how  the  opticians  t 
their  faces  against  such  procedure.  You  went  to  one  of  the  best  optical 
and  asked  him  if  you  could  use  a  single  combination  of  his  doublet  a  t 
landscape  lens.  He  would  doubtfully  shake  his  head;  but  should  i 
suggest  the  use  of  one  combination  of  one  of  his  lenses  with  another  cJ- 
bination  of  another  optician’s  lens,  he  would  simply  stand  aghast. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  knew  the  feeling  of  opticians  in  the  matter  prtf 
well.  He  had  heard  that  by  bringing  the  combinations  of  a  dou :t 
closer  to  each  a  wider  angle  could  be  taken  in  than  when  they  vie 
arranged  as  sent  out;  but  he  had  not  dared  to  go  to  the  manufacturer  (ft 
doublet  to  get  the  necessary  adapting  tube  made. 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Ackland.  r  s 
was  carried  by  acclamation. 

There  was  after  that  some  discussion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Noven  r 
meeting  should  be  a  technical  one.  It  was  eventually  decided  thait 
should  not.  _  I 

It  was  announced  that  at  the  November  meeting  Mr.  J.  Til 
Taylor  would  show  on  the  screen  a  set  of  sixty  lantern  slides  to  illust  e 
a  lecture  on  Florida:  Its  Orange  Groves  and  General  Features,  whici  e 
would  then  deliver.  t 

After  this  there  was  a  discussion  on  “the  future  of  the  Society,”  e 
upshot  of  which  was  that  it  was  determined  to  send  a  circular  to  mem  p 
requesting  them  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  Society  should  < 
tinue  to  meet  or  not.  A  committee  was  nominated  to  draw  up  the  circip 
The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATE F. 
At  the  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  Thursday,  the  2nd  instant,  p 
chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  an  appliance  which  he  had  brought  f  R 
America,  called  an  “  automatic  retoucher.”  It  consisted  of  a  pencil  me 
rapidly  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  holder  by  clockwork.  The  effei 
this  movement  was  that  a  series  of  dots  or  mechanical  “stipple 
produced  as  the  pencil  was  drawn  across  the  surface  of  the  negative, 
lead  of  the  pencil  was  stated  to  be  metallic,  instead  of  the  usual  plumb  >• 
He  also  described  a  mechanical  contrivance  called  an  “air-brush, 
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Qf  which  a  fine  stream  of  pigment  was  projected  upon  the  surface  to 
rked  upon.  This  was  intended  for  finishing  enlargements,  and 
;stic  hands  fine  effects  were  stated  to  be  very  rapidly  produced.  In 
ation  of  this  a  sketch  of  a  human  eye  and  part  of  a  face  were  shown, 
had  been  produced  in  the  Chairman’s  presence  in  an  exceedingly 
space  of  time. 

hotograph  was  shown  which  many  years  before  had  been  sized  with 
ie  and  then  coated  with  dammar  varnish.  On  one  portion  where  the 
h  had  not  gone  over  the  picture  the  latter  was  considerably  faded, 
the  remainder  was  bright.  The  composition  of  the  varnish  used 
ie  ounce  of  dammar  to  two  quarts  of  benzole.  u 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY, 
ninth  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  5,  St.  Andrew- 
3,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  1st  instant,— Mr.  W.  Neilson, 
lent,  in  the  chair. 

;  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  approved, 
jj.  Norman  Macbeth  proposed  that  a  small  committee  be  appointed  to 
|r;  up  details  for  a  monthly  competition  among  the  members,  in  order  to 
n;  the  study  of  the  picturesque  more  an  object  of  the  Society.  He 
ai  -Having  brought  this  motion  before  the  Society  at  the  last  meeting,  I 
ia  much  pleasure  in  now  laying  before  the  members  some  notion  of  the 
b  ;  and  its  possible  operation.  Indeed  it  would  be  a  good  arrangement 
or  le  Society  if  each  department  were  kept  distinct  and  under  special 
oi  dttees,  so  that  full  justice  be  done  to  them  respectively.  For  instance : 
\  ild  divide  the  objects  of  the  Society  into  three  departments,  namely, 
hilhemical,  the  artistic,  and  the  mechanical.  I  would  have  small  com- 
ailes  to  each,  not  exceeding  three,  and  that  they  have  no  other  de- 
a  lent  to  occupy  their  mind  but  the  one  which  they  were  specially 
’  ,ed  for  and  appointed  to.  This  suggestion  may  yet  form  the  subject  of 
ociety’s  consideration.  In  the  meantime  I  would  press  upon  you  the 
!a  s  of  the  artistic  department,  particularly  in  reference  to  composition 
■fleets  of  the  pictorial.  With  a  view  to  the  study  of  this  I  would 
se  that  at  each  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  members  bring  forward 
of  their  selected  work  done  during  the  summer;  that  these  be  sub- 
li  d  not  so  much  for  mere  criticism  but  for  friendly  conference;  that 
lOers  be  called  upon  to  give  their  opinion  as  to  the  respective  merits  of 
iu  and  specially  pointing  out  what  they  conceive  would  be  an  impro ve¬ 
il  ,  At  the  close  of  the  conference  a  vote  by  papers,  numbered  according 
ill  number  attached  to  the  respective  work  which  the  members  consider 
e;  to  be  taken.  The  one  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  to  be  set  aside 
n  le  custody  of  the  committee,  and  at  the  close  of  the  session  another 
o  to  be  expressed  by  the  Society  as  to  the  best  of  all  that  were  formerly 
•  ved.  of,  and  probably  some  award  be  given.  This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
presents  itself  at  present  to  me  as  to  the  carrying  out  of  my  notion. 
If  »urse  we  shall  be  happy  to  hear  any  suggestion  which  members  have 
dee  on  the  matter,  and  then  (if  approved  of)  proceed  to  appoint  a  com- 
e  for  drawing  up  details. 

e  motion  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Hunter  and  carried,  and  Messrs, 
lan  Macbeth,  Alexander  Matheson,  and  John  Simpson  were  ap¬ 
ed  as  a  preliminary  committee  to  consider  the  matter, 
e  President  proposed  that  the  balloting  for  new  members  be  by 
s  of  tickets  with  the  words  “admit”  and  “reject”  printed  upon 
,  the  ticket  to  be  dropped  into  the  ballot-box  by  members  on  entering 
oom.  This  was  agreed  to. 

e  following  gentlemen  were  proposed  as  new  members,  to  be  balloted 
t  next  meeting : — Air.  F.  W.  Palmer,  Mr.  Edward  Binning,  Air. 
d  G.  Tagliaferro,  and  Air.  Charles  Waterson. 

f.  J.  M.  Turnbull  next  communicated  some  notes  on  Sulphite  of  Soda 
n  c  Developer.  Having  traced  the  history  of  this  salt  as  an  adjunct  to 
h  developer,  he  proceeded  to  show  the  reason  for  the  contradictory 
nee  as  to  its  usefulness.  He  pointed  out  the  unstable  character  of 
iurous  acid,  and  also  of  the  liability  of  the  sulphite  of  soda  to  change 
Iphate.  The  sulphite  of  soda  as  purchased  was  usually  strongly  alka- 
and  to  remedy  this  many  people  added  citric  acid  ;  but  that  produced 
■e  of  soda,  which  was  a  powerful  restrainer,  hence  sulphurous  acid 
d  replace  citric  acid.  By  this  means  a  reducer  was  formed  instead  of 
;rainer.  Sulphurous  acid  was,  however,  a  feeble  acid,  and  it  required 
t  fifty  per  cent,  of  that  acid  to  be  added  to  the  ordinary  sample  of 
iiite  of  soda  to  secure  the  desired  acid  reaction.  It  was  to  be  remem- 
i  that  the  same  sample  of  sulphurous  acid  was  constantly  getting 
1  er,  the  gas  which  formed  the  acid  constantly  escaping  every  time  the 
1 3  was  opened,  and  thex-efore  it  was  necessary  to  ascertain  by  test 
J  r  that  sufficient  acid  had  been  added.  When  these  simple  directions 
<  followed  the  sulphite  developer  was  entitled  to  all  the  praise  and 
-  of  the  blame  that  had  been  bestowed  upon  it — the  development  being 
1  >  And  the  negatives  beautifully  clean  and  of  fine  colour. 

I  reply  to  a  question  concerning  the  hydrokinone  developer, 

'•  Hugh  Brebner  said  he  had  discarded  as  impracticable  the  formula 
;  1  therewith,  namely,  two  grains  of  hydrokinone,  one  ounce  of  water, 

1  ive  minims  of  liquor  ammonia,  as  even  with  a  full  exposure  he  could 
•j  succeed  in  bringing  out  the  very  faintest  of  images,  and  that,  too, 

1  an  absurdly  protracted  development.  By  increasing  the  proportion  of 
Tkinone  from  half  per  cent,  to  somewhat  less  than  two  per  cent,  he 
>  1  that  very  great  density,  perfect  detail,  and  exceptional  quality  could 
'j'S.ily  produced  with  considerably  under-exposed  plates  (home  made), 
run  Abney,  the  introducer  of  this  developing  agent,  claimed  that  with 
r  per  cent,  to  six  per  cent,  strength  only  half  the  exposure  necessary 
alkaline  pyrogallol  was  required.  Dr.  Eder,  again,  stated  that  “a 
per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  hydrokinone,  to  which  a  few  drops  of 
\r'ia-Dlave  ^een  Added,  is  thin,  but  admits  of  silver  intensification.  ’ 

1  la  ,Brebner)>  while  regretting  the  limited  extent  of  his  experience, 
s  rtheless  expressed  his  opinion  that  hydrokinone  promoted  abnormally- 
c  exPosures,  great  density,  and  exceptionally-fine  quality.  The  only 


cated  the  acceptance  of  his  evidence  as  conclusive  upon  any  point  whatso¬ 
ever. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Stewart  next  developed  several  negatives  by  the  potash  deve¬ 
loper  of  Mr.  Beach.  He  said For  some  time  back  considerable  discussion 
has  been  going  on  as  to  the  merits  of  a  developer  which  would  seem  to  be  for 
general  use,  better  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  photographer  than  any 
other  yet  published.  I  now  give  a  summary  of  that  correspondence.  Of  the 
innumerable  developers  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  promulgated  the 
principal  survivors  seem  to  be  pyro.  and  ammonia,  pyro.  and  washin"  soda 
and  ferrous  oxalate.  Hydrokinone  I  do  not  include,  as  its  price,  if  nothing 
else,  would  probably  prevent  its  general  adoption.  But  to  each  of  the 
developers  which  I  have  mentioned  there  exists  some  objection.  The  pyno 
and  ammonia  developer  gives  off  noxious  fumes,  and  in  cases  of  prolonged 
development  causes  stains  and  fog  in  the  negative.  Of  the  washing  so<la  I 
have  had  no  experience,  but  I  see  from  the  photographic  journals  that 
complaints  are  largely  made  that  the  negatives  produced  by  it  are  apt  to  be 
yellow.  The  objection  to  the  ferrous  oxalate  is  that  it  is  non-elastic;  there 
is  no  latitude  for  exposure,  and,  in  my  experience,  prolonged  development 
produces  iridescence,  especially  round  the  edges  of  the  plate.  The  potash 
developer  of  Air.  Beach,  however,  seems  to  be  free  from  these  objections. 
The  published  formula  is — 

Pyro.  Solution. 

Warm  distilled  water  .  2  ounces. 

Sulphite  of  soda  (chem.  pure) .  2  ,, 

Dissolve.  When  cold  add— 

Sulphurous  acid  .  .  2  ounces. 

Pyrogallic  acid  .  J  ounce. 

Potash  Solution. 

a  (Water .  4  ounces. 

(Carbonate  of  potash  (chem.  pure) .  3  M 

j>  J  Water .  3  ,, 

(Sulphite  of  soda  (chem.  pure) .  ...  2  ,, 

Combine  A  and  B  in  one  solution. 

For  a  5x4  plate  with  instantaneous  exposure,  take  one  and  a-half  ounce 
of  water,  two  drachms  of  pyro.  solution,  and  one  and  a-half  drachm  of 
potash  solution.  The  advantages  claimed  for  this  developer  are — that  with 
it  plates  require  less  exposure,  that  it  does  not  give  off  any  deleterious 
fumes,  that  it  does  not  fog  or  stain  the  negatives,  it  needs  no  restrainer, 
but  is  simply  modified  by  dilution  to  meet  over-exposure  where  necessary. 
Complaints  have  been  made  by  some  workers  that  this  developer  causes  the 
plates  to  frill.  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  not  found  it  to  do  so,  and  I  do 
not  use  alum  until  after  fixing,  when  I  put  the  plates  in  a  chrome  alum 
bath  for  a  few  minutes.  You  will  observe  that  chemical  purity  is  strongly 
insisted  on  in  the  formula  given;  but  I  may  tell  you  that  in  making  my 
solutions  I  used  the  ordinary  commercial  qualities  of  the  different  salts, 
and  while  this  may  be  the  reason  of  the  dark  colour  of  my  pyro.  solution  I 
do  not  find  that  the  developer  works  any  the  worse.  I  had  intended  to 
bring  plates  with  varied  exposures,  but  yesterday  afternoon  when  I  began 
to  prepare  for  tonight  the  sun  had  disappeared,  though  the  air  was  clear, 
while  the  wind  was  so  high  that  my  camera  would  not  stand  without  being 
held,  and  an  accident  to  my  shutter  rendering  it  useless,  I  had  to  make  the 
exposures  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  one  hand,  while  I  held  the  camera 
with  the  other.  Aly  lens  was  an  old  French  stereoscopic  doublet,  with  a 
focus  of  four  inches;  and  the  aperture  of  the  stop  I  used  was  a-quarter  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  for  the  first  plate  and  three-sixteenths  for  the  rest. 
The  plates  are  Britannia  plates. 

A  discussion  on  the  question — Has  the  Introduction  of  the  Modern  Gelatine 
Dry  Plate  been  Advantageous  i  was  to  have  been  opened  by  Air.  .T.  Howie, 
who,  it  was  understood,  would  have  replied  in  the  negative ;  but,  as  he 
failed  to  make  an  appearance, 

Mr.  W.  Crooke  said  that  from  all  points  of  view  he  considered  the 
modern  gelatine  plate  had  been  of  immense  advantage.  For  landscapes 
and  studio  work  they  enabled  subjects  such  as  moving  objects  and  passing 
expressions  to  be  captured  that  could  not  be  seized  by  collodion  ;  but  for 
reproductions  of  engravings  and  similar  objects  requiring  strong  contrasts, 
he  believed  collodion  still  maintained  its  supremacy. 

Members  were  reminded  to  send  in  specimens  of  work  for  the  annual 
display  which  takes  place  at  next  meeting.  These  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Curator  not  later  than  the  day  before  the  meeting  (Tuesday,  4th 
November),  so  as  to  allow  of  their  being  hung  properly. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  terminated  the  proceedings. 
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The  first  monthly  meeting  for  the  session  1884-85  was  held  on  Thursday, 
the  2nd  inst.,  in  Lamb’s  Hotel,  Dundee, — Mr.  J.  C.  Cox,  President,  in  the 
chair. 

After  the  routine  business  had  been  disposed  of, 

The  President  delivered  his  annual  address  as  follows: — I  have  no  inten¬ 
tion,  as  I  am  credited  with  in  the  circular,  of  giving  an  address;  but 
you  will  expect  from  me  a  word  of  congratulation  on  this  the  opening  night  of 
our  fifth  session.  Before  I  do  so  allow  me  to  refer — and  it  is  with  regret— 1  > 
the  loss  our  science  has  sustained  by  the  death  of  several  prominent  \y.  u-kers. 
namely,  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  who  was  twenty-five  years  President  <>f 
the  South  London  Photographic  Society;  Mr.  H.  Baden  Pritchard,  editor  of 
the  Photographic  News ;  and  Mr.  C.  Jabez  Hughes— whose  names  were 
honourably  associated  with  the  literature  of  photography.  Uf  those  our 
immediate  connection  lies  with  Mr.  Pritchard,  who,  as  you  will  remember, 
so  kindly  acted  as  one  of  the  judges  at  our  highly-succcssful  photographic 
exhibition  three  years  ago,  and  whose  decisions  gave  the  utm  >t  satisfaction. 
He  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  everything  tending  to  the  advancement  of 
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photography,  and  we  cannot  but  lament  his  early  death.  Nor  can  I  but  notice 
the  decease  of  Mr.  Colin  Sinclair,  of  Edinburgh,  who  also  kindly  gave  his 
services  as  judge  at  our  exhibition.  The  report  of  this  Society,  which  you 
have  before  you,  and  which  I  understand  is  to  be  taken  as  read,  must,  if 
we  look  back  two  or  three  years,  convince  us  that  it  is  thriving  beyond'expec- 
tation  both  in  regard  to  membership,  attendance,  quality  of  work  produced, 
free  offering  of  papers  on  interesting  subjects,  and  last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  the  credit  at  our  bankers.  Not  the  least  of  our  success,  I  may  say, 
is  due  to  our  young  Secretary,  Mr.  I).  Ireland,  Jun.,  who  is  an  enthusiast 
himself,  backed  up  by  his  friends,  the  Committee  of  Management  and  the 
members  in  general.  He  certainly  has  worked  well  for  the  Society,  and  he 
means,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  still  further  increase  his  usefulness.  I  have  to 
ask  you  to  accord  him  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  the  same  to  our  worthy  Treasurer, 
Mr.”  J.  Robertson,  and  to  our  Auditors,  Mr.  Baxter  and  Mr.  Rodger. 
The  School  of  Photography,  established  in  Regent-street,  by  the  Polytechnic 
Christian  Institute,  is  quite  a  sign  of  the  times.  The  following  extract  I 
take  from  an  Art  Magazine: — “Here  the  amateur  may  obtain  that  practical 
knowledge  which  far  outbalances  all  theoretical  reading,  and  after  one 
course  of  lessons — which  are  gratuitous — may  execute  work  in  which  he 
may  well  take  pleasure,  besides  thoroughly  mastering  the  principles  of  the 
art.  Indeed,  more  may  be  learned  in  one  lesson  at  the  School,  by  reason 
of  the  excellent  practical  method  followed,  than  by  the  study  of  all  the 
wilderness  of  manuals.  The  application  of  photography  is  now  so  extended 
and  varied,  and  its  practice  so  simplified,  that  it  appeals  to  all  classes  and 
professions,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  attracted  to  photography  for  its  own 
sake.  With  ladies,  too,  it  is  fast  becoming  a  veritable  hobby.  It  involves 
no  risk  of  accidents — of  burnt  and  blackened  hands,  and  injured  dress.” 
This,  gentlemen,  is  what  has  been  established  in  London,  and  we  as  a 
Society  might  follow  the  Regent-street  school,  though  in  a  much  less 
degree,  by  offering  practical  lessons,  even  at  a  small  fee,  in  at  least  the 
rudiments,  as  a  trial.  I  think  we  should  find  out  from  among  us  if  anyone 
would  undertake  this.  One  or  two  passing  remarks,  and  I  am  done.  Why 
is  it  that  we  have  been  unable  to  induce  ladies  to  join  this  Society?  We 
have  to  blame  ourselves — not  them.  You  may  tell  me  we  have  tried  them  ; 
but  they  reply — “  It  is  no  good  joining  your  Society,  for  we  do  not  under¬ 
stand.  I  rejoin — “Form  the  class  of  rudimentary  demonstration  I  have 
hinted  at,  and  then  there  will  be  some  inducement  for  them  to  join  us.” 
They  do  not,  like  numerous  gentleman  amateurs,  want  the  theory  of 
working;  they  wish  to  know  merely  how  to  go  about  things  correctly, 
without  asking  the  “  reason  why.”  I  do  think  this  is  worth  our  considera¬ 
tion.  I  should  also  like  at  this  meeting  to  broach  the  idea  of  holding 
another  exhibition,  and  I  think  that  at  next  meeting  we  should  have  a 
discussion  on  the  advisability  of  arranging  another. one. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Macdougald  then  read  an  interesting  and  able  paper  on 
Chemistry  and  Photography,  on  which  some  discussion  ensued,  and  for 
which  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded.  [This  paper  will  appear  in 
our  next  number.] 

It  was  remitted  to  the  Council  to  make  arrangements  for  a  series  of  lec- 
turettes,  to  be  given  at  the  monthly  meetings,  on  different  branches  of 
photography. 

An  inquiry  was  found  in  the  question-box  as  to  whether  better  results 
were  obtained  by  washing  prints  thoroughly  before  toning,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  although  the  toning  was  quicker  in  the  case  of  an  imperfectly- 
washed  print,  still  most  of  the  tone  was  lost  in  fixing.  A  washing  of  about 
half-an-hour  in  the  case  of  ready-sensitised  paper  was  recommended. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 
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make  first — a  thick  or  thin  negative,  or  one  of  printing  density?”  k 
meeting  decided  to  have  one  of  proper  printing  density  first.  |  Th-  i 
tions  were  measured  and  at  once  thrown  over  the  plate,  the  dish  1 
kept  in  motion.  In  a  few  seconds  the  high  lights  were  seen,  and  gra<  in^ 
the  whole  image  was  brought  out.  The  developer  was  allowed  to  aetln 
the  shadows  were  considerably  coloured,  the  operation  lasting  tto  ;  " 
half  minutes.  After  fixing  and  slight  washing,  the  m  gative  was  pla<  \ 
a  saturated  solution  of  alum,  to  which  some  protosulphate  of  iron  La,  ..." 
added  and  again  slightly  washed.  It  was  now  handed  round  for  inspeh  " 
the  members  declaring  the  result  to  be  perfect.  Another  plate  was  v 
loped.  The  solutions  were  of  the  same  strength,  but  tie  developnm 
stopped  earlier,  or  before  the  shadows  lost  any  of  their  brightness  H 
(Mr.  Baynton)  remarked  that  many  amateurs  would  consider  (leveloiLL 
in  this  case  complete  ;  but  he  would  show  them  that  the  result  woi  |! 
plenty  of  detail,  but  a  want  of  density.  [The  result  was  as  stHfl 
Another  plate  was  now  placed  in  a  dish,  the  solutions  being  half  as  :  ! 

again.  This  time  the  development  was  carried  on  until  the  shadow;  civ 
completely  obliterated,  the  result  being  an  extremely  thick,  dens.  ■ 
clean  negative. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  the  light,  and 

Mr.  J.  M.  Danes,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Bayntt  re¬ 
marked  that  although  that  gentleman  said  the  introduction  of  iron  in  tie 
alum  was  nothing  new,  it  was  certainly  a  “  wrinkle”  for  him  ;  and  Lq 
what  he  saw  of  the  tone  produced  thereby,  he  thought  it  was  ju  itho 
thing  for  transparencies. 

It  was  decided  to  devote  the  netft  two  or  three  meetings  to  the  qukon 
of  development,  as  required  by  plates  wrongly  exposed.  Mr.  Ba  am 
promised  to  develope  some  transparencies  at  the  next  meeting. 


(Comsponkuct. 

THE  ETHOXO-OXYGEN  LIMELIGHT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  Broughton’s  statement  in  regard  to  the  piible 
“catching  fire”  of  my  patent  ether  saturator  is  calculated  to  proi  e  a 
false  impression. 

Your  readers  should  understand  that  it  is  not  only  free  from  dang  the 
flame  can  be  instantly  smothered  with  a  handkerchief),  but  it  cann  pos¬ 
sibly  occur  except  under  circumstances  which  would  cause  a  ally 
dangerous  explosion  with  saturators  which  have  no  porous  filling.  E'  the 
best  safety  tubes  have  such  objectionable  features  that  only  those  w  are 
afraid  will  use  them ;  so  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  a  saturator  whic  wen 
a  careless  operator  can  use  without  them,  and  feel  sure  his  life  is  t  in 
peril.  My  saturator  has  this  merit,  together  with  that  of  giving  ”cthj 
steady  light,  with  no  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  oxygen. 

Mr.  Broughton  appears  to  insinuate  that  I  “  praise  ”  my  own  inv<  ion: 
but  I  certainly  have  not  misrepresented  it,  and  my  claims  will  he  <  wed 
by  everyone  who  knows  all  the  facts. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Philadelphia,  September  23,  1884.  Fred.  E.  :s, 

- ♦ - 

THE  CAMERA  SCREW. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Several  of  your  correspondents  seem  to  find  a  good  al  o 
difficulty  in  rapidly  placing  the  screw  which  attaches  the  camera  •  tin 
stand,  and  some  have  to  carry  it  loose  at  the  risk  of  losing  it  or  forget  tg  it 


I  have  fastened  mine  to  the  triangle,  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  anpeyer 
find  any  difficulty  or  delay  in  setting  up  for  a  “shot.”  It  is  alwajjm  its 
place. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  A.  CC|ET. 

Adderley  Rectory,  Market  Drayton,  October  4,  1884. 


A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  2nd  inst.,  Mr. 
Councillor  Andrews  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 

The  Chairman  showed  a  very  portable  camera  stand  made  out  of  three 
bamboo  fishing-rods,  which  was  greatly  admired  by  the  members  present 
on  account  of  its  lightness  and  simplicity  of  construction. 

Mr.  T.  Baynton,  who  had  promised  a  communication  on  Practical  Dry- 
Plate  Development  for  Beginners  for  this  evening,  having  been  called  upon  by 
the  Chairman,  said  : — “Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen, — I  am  not  here  this 
evening  to  advertise  the  ‘Coventry’  plate,  of  which,  as  you  know,  I  am 
the  manufacturer ;  neither  am  I  here  to  give  information  or  instruction  to 
you,  Mr.  President,  and  many  other  gentlemen  I  see  around  this  table. 
I  am  here,  however,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of 
demonstrating  to  beginners  a  simple  and  satisfactory  method  of  develop¬ 
ment,  by  which  the  veriest  beginner  can  produce  good  negatives ;  and  I 
may  here  say  that  there  is  nothing  novel  either  in  the  formula  or  manipu¬ 
lation.” 

A  negative  and  print  from  the  same  was  here  passed  round,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  members  present  observing  that  it  was  equal  in  pluck,  detail,  and 
brilliancy  to  a  fine  wet-plate  negative. 

The  formulae  used  by  Mr.  Baynton  are  as  follow : — 

No.  1. 

Citric  acid  . .* .  20  grains. 

Water . .  20  ounces. 

No.  2. 


Am.  fort.  '800  .  1  ounce. 

Pot.  brom . 100  grains. 

Water  .  3  ounces. 

Into  two  ounces  of  No.  1  put  four  grains  of  pyro. ;  add  one  drachm  of  No.  2, 
and  immediately  flow  over  the  plate. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  a  large  and  well-appointed  dark  room  to 
witness  the  demonstration . 

Mr.  Baynton  remarked  that  he  had  several  plates  exposed  on  the  same 
subject  as  negative  and  print  shown — A  Dilapidated  Cottage ,  Out-houses, 
and  Neglected  Garden.  The  exposures  were  made  in  sunshine — time,  half- 
a-second,  He  (Mr.  Baynton)  here  said — “Now,  gentlemen,  which  shall  I 


THE  TRICYCLE  AND  THE  CAMERA. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — An  article  appeared  in  your  last  issue  on  Where  to  \ 
the  Camera  and  photographic  trips  on  tricycles,  which  is  interesting, 
author  does  not  say  the  size  of  plate  or  apparatus  used  or  tl 
of  tricycle  he  rode.  I  think  it  would  be  always  better,  especially  t  *ders, 
if  that  were  mentioned;  for  I  carry  a  whole  plate  set  on  iny^J 
“  Coventry,”  and  find  twenty  to  thirty  miles  quite  enough  for  or 
work,  although  I  have  gone  fifty  miles  and  over  occasionally.  The 
with  two  double  slides  and  a  dozen  extra  plates — which  I  change  ii 


day’3 

ight, 
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ober  10,  1384] 

'hi"h  I  also  use  ^or  a  *OCUdSi'lig-cloth — is  about  thirty  pounds,  with 

-  dways  made  my  own  plates  with  much  success,  and  several 
x",  hove  made  from  Mr.  A.  F.  Genlain’s  formula— which  appeared 
?  British  Journal  of  Photography  of  July  13,  1883  page  403- 
\«\in«rle  mishap.  I  am  now  using  plates  twelve  months  old,  and 
lem  equal  to  others  freshly  made.  I  develops  with  Martin’s  formula, 
in  my  opinion,  cannot  be  beaten.-  I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W  .  Clark. 
j  Coventry-street,  Brighton,  October  6,  1884. 

,  EDWARDS’S  MACHINE  FOR  COATING  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

ctiemen  — I  am  pleased  to  see  by  your  last  issue  that  your  corres- 
nt  Mr  ’S  Fry,  has  concluded  to  abandon  the  blustering  tone  of 
dbjous  communications.  His  last  mild  effusion,  although  containing 
ions  about  as  accurate  as  his  former  statements,  needs  no  special 
from— Yours,  &c. ,  B.  J.  Edwards. 

ckney,  London,  October  G,  1884. 
iis  letter  must  close  the  correspondence. — Eds.J 


Operator  writes  requesting  us  to  furnish  him  with  a  formula  for  com¬ 
pounding  a  developing  powder  for  wet  collodion  negatives. - In  reply: 

A  developing  powder  consists  of  protosulphate  of  iron  mixed  with  other 
ingredients,  all  of  which  are  crushed  and  mixed  in  a  mortar.  It  is 
altogether  impossible  to  give  the  composition  of  any  of  those  powders 
which,  at  one  time  or  another,  have  been  placed  on  the  market;  but  we 
have  heard  of  one  that  was  stated  to  consist  of  a  mixture  of  eighty  grains 
of  acetate  of  soda,  one  hundred  grains  of  loaf  sugar,  and  three  hundred 
grains  of  protosulphate  of  iron  — all  finely  powdered  and  intimately 
mixed— this  proportion  being  intended  to  be  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water. 

“Scotland”  says:— “I  have  bought  a  stock  of  negatives  belonging  to  a 
photographer  who  has  been  sold  up  by  order  of  the  Sheriff.  Amongst 
these  negatives  are  some  copyright  ones.  rIhe  copyright  is  mine  now, 

I  suppose,  to  publish  from  these  negatives,  now  my  property.' - In 

reply:  Our  correspondent  is  wrong.  The  negatives  are  his,  because  he 
purchased  them  in  an  open  and  legal  manner;  but  unless  he  has  had  the 
copyrights  of  these  negatives  properly  transferred  to  him  he  cannot 
make  any  use  of  them  whatever.  If  he  issue  so  much  as  a  single  print 
the  proprietor  of  the  copyright,  whoever  he  may  be,  can  come  “down 
on  him  without  ceremony  and  lay  an  action  for  damages,  See  and  get 
the  copyright  in  these  pictures  assigned  at  once,  and  then  the  negatives 
may  be  utilised  without  fear. 


THE  CAMERA  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

To  the  Editors. 

ntleMEN,' — As  regards  the  alleged  haste  of  camera-makers  to  meet  the 
8  of  the  public  :  how  is  it  that,  although  the  necessity  for  a  falling 
has  been  known  and  felt  for  years,  also  the  necessity  for  about  double 
eno-th  of  motion  for  the  rising  front  than  that  usually  allowed,  these 
fits' have  never  been  obtained,  although  they  involve  but  a  tuvial 

lympathised  a  few  years  ago  with  Mr.  Donkin  m  Ins  narrative  of  how 
id  to  hack  his  new  camera  about  to  get  a  falling  front.  lam  yours,  &.c. , 
•tober  8, 1884.  W*  H*  Hai“n; 

Ve  think  that  Mr.  Harrison  overlooks  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
eras  of  the  present  day  provide  the  means  of  lowering  as  well  as 
mg  the  lens  ;  and  some  of  them  possess  this  property  m  a  very 
ked  degree.— Eds.]  _ 

DEVELOPING  FORMULA], 

To  the  Editors. 

fntlemeN,— In  reference  to  the  leader  on  Anomalies  in  Developing 
SSfin  your  last  number,  perhaps  the  following  may  be  of  interest 
have  bepn  doing  little  but  experiment  in  the  spare  time  I  have  had  ft 
last  six" months,  trying  to  get  a  developer  that  would  give  me  tne 
<itv  I  wished  for.  I  tried  numerous  combinations  with  iron,  and  ulti- 
ely  gave  that  up.  I  then  went  back  to  a  combination  with  pyro.,  but 
e  that  up  and  now  I  have  been  using  various  makers  plates,  with  one 
eloper,  without  ammonia  *880,  without  bromides,  without  pyrogallic  or 
i  and  think  X  hcivc  2fot  wh&t  X  w&nX.  ,  , 

’hardly  like  to  be  too  confident  at  present  as  to  my  success  but  an 
r -exposed  plate  does  not  give  a  thin  result,  but  the  dense  result  of  the 

wet  plate  and  no  fog  either  with  under- or  over-exposure. 

f  h  be  likely  to  be  of  interest-which  I  shall  see  by  the  insertion  or 
envise  of  this— I  will  next  week  give  the  developer;  one  component  of 
ich,  by  the  way,  is  not  quite  new. -I  am.  yours,  &c  ^  IsaAII. 

r reenhithe,  October  8,  1884. 

We  shall  be  very  glad  indeed  to  publish  our  correspondent  s  new 
, ’eloper. — Eds.]  ^ _ ____ 


JhtoUs  mb 


•enlv  to  a  auerv  by  “J.  S.,”  we  have  to  state  that,  if  our  information 
i  correct,  several  leading  dry-plate  manufacturers  in  ^e  Umted  States 
:  America  are  of  European  birth.  Cramer  is  a  German,  Gar  butt  an 
nglishman,  Inglis  a  Scotchman,  and  so  on  with  others.  ; 

lease  give,  in  your  next  Journal,  the  meaning  of  ‘  orthopanactmic.  — 

I  B  Sharp.”— In  reply:  Without  going  into  the  etymology  of  the 
3rm,  it  is  intended,  in  its  application  to  a  lens,  to  signify  that  such  lens 
reduces  pictures  that  are  rectilinear,  or  free  from  dis  oi  1 1 

N  using  Chadwick’s  oxygen  generator  for  the  lime W* J biBon* 
een  troubled  with  the  jet  gradually  stopping  up  during  an  exhibnion. 
las  any  other  reader  been  troubled  m  tne  same  Y  •  ‘  ,  , 

uggest  a  remedy  ?  I  have  tried  lime  m  the  water  of  the  gas  holder,  but 

hat  does  not  cure  it. — Oxygen.  ’ 

.  Cotesworth  writes:— “Mr.  Hammerton,  in  his ’ r  p^rcKluced°by 
lisadvantage  of  silver  point  work  is  that  it  can r  j  | ,  resuit) 

photography.  I  have  tried  a  head  on  pure  vvhree  papei  (I  endose  resu  h 
[  find  that  with  this  most  delicate  of  all  pencil  ^ork  great  caie  ib 
piired,  and  I  cannot  reproduce  it  with  a  pure  wbte  R  roun< d,  : as  mi tl^ 
iriginal,  with  gelatine  plates.  Query:  do  you  cons  Would  it  not 

ibtain  the  densitv  and  pure  white  ground  with  gelatin  . _  _  . 

oe  quite  possible,  and,  indeed,  not  difficult,  with  collodion .  In  iel  -  ■ 

We  imagine  that  this  class  of  work  should  be  done  by  co  01c _  j  n 

by  gelatine.  The  greatest  possible  intensity  must  be  obt amed o  c  - 
intensity  as,  for  instance,  can  be  produced  by  the  age*>  . /aftei. 
copper  applied  as  a  bleaching  agent,  followed  by  a’a  J  1  ‘  0{ 

washing)  of  solution  of  silver  nitrate;  or  of  bleaching  y  V 
diluted  hydrochloric  acid  with  bichromate  of  potash  foilowcd  by  . 
application  of  solution  of  Schlippe  salt,  Either  m  these  vo 
ft  white  gvoun4  being  obtained, 


ferijaitp  dohtnttt. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements;  but  in  no  ease  do  ve 
insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  a  small  cost 
in  our  advertising  pages.  This  portion  of  our  columns  is  devoted  to  exchanges 
only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person  proposing  the  exchange 
be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a  NOM  DE  plume  be 
thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 

Wanted,  a  dark  slide  for  my  half-plate  camera,  in  exchange  for  either 
chemical  or  electrical  apparatus  or  books.  —  Address,  Chemicus,  o0> 
Coltart-road,  Liverpool. 

I  will  exchange  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  Photo.  News,  . 
posted  on  Monday;  also  set  of  gramme  oO  to  gramme.— Address, 

H.  Gover,  101,  Waterloo-street,  Hanley. 

I  will  exchange,  for  anything  useful  in  photography,  a  rolling-press,  almost 
new  with  12  x  8  polished  bed,  and  a  background,  one  side  plain  and  the 
other  exterior.— Address,  J  Edwards,  70,  Ashford-road,  Eastbourne. 
What  offers  for  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  from  January  1st, 
1877  to  present  date?  Wanted,  whole-plate  view  lens;  difference  ad 
justed.— Address,  G.  H.  E.  Sutton,  64,  Oak-terrace,  Sycamore-road 
Nottingham. 

I  will  exchange  Cook’s  tourist  camera,  by  Elliott,  changes  twelve  plates 
71  x  Ah  with  lenses  complete ;  also  portrait  lens,  for  whole-plate  or  .0  ■  s, 
four-inch  diameter,  twelve-inch  back  focus.  What  offers  ."—Address, 

G  2,  Eardley  Villas,  Eardley-road,  Streatham,  SAV  . 

I  will  exchange  a  magnificent  excelsior  folding  tricycle  (folds  to  twenty" 
seven  inches),  nearly  new,  cost,  with  accessories,  £23,  for  a  12  x  10 
bellows-body  camera  and  a  4d  Dallmeyer  s  lens.  Send  specimen  of  vv  or*.. 
—Address,  J.  T.  Field,  8,  Montpelier-row,  Blackheath,  S.E. 

I  will  exchange  a  10  x  8  brass-bound  Kinnear  camera,  swing-back,  &c.,  with 
chanring-box  for  same,  by  Rouch,  and  fitted  with  a  Ross  s  10  x  b  medium- 
angle  doublet.  Wanted,  a  whole-plate  portrait;  lens  by  Ross  or  Dall- 
meyer.  —  Address,  Manager,  Meadow  s  Studio,  Arkwright  -  street, 
Nottingham.  _ _ 

JUtstmrs  to  ^oriTSponb^nts. 

Correspondents  should  fiever  write  on  both  sides  of  the  papa . 

Notice. — Each  Correspondent  is  required  to  enclose  his  name  and  address, 
although  not  necessarily  for  publication.  Communications  may,  when  thought 
desirable,  appear  under  a  nom  de  plume  ns  hitherto,  or,  by  preference , 
under  three  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Such  signatures  as  C distant  Rea  • 

“ Subscriber  ”  &c.,  should  be  avoided.  Correspondents  not  conforming  to 
this  rule  will  therefore  understand  the  reason  for  the  omission  of  their 

communications.  _ 

Photographs  Registered.— 

Thomas  Roberts,  Bradshawgate,  Leigh,  Lancashire.  -  Photograph  of 
Henry  O'Connor,  S.J. 

John  Hodge,  31,  Union-street,  Stonehouse,  Devon.  Phot  spray  i  g 

the  Interior  of  Plymouth  Guildhall. 

George  Washington  Wilson,  Queen’s-cross,  Aberdeen i— Group  PM°grop* 
of  Mr  and  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen,  and  nt  >os,  •  M 
Group  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen,  Miss 
Gladstone,  Lord  Haddo,  and  Lady  Marjorie  Gordon. 

Meadow.— Your  query  was  answered  in  our  issue  of  August  22nd,  at  page 

T.  Wallace.— Write  to  Dr.  Liesegang,  cf  Dusseldorf.  •  W  e  believe  he 
supplies  the  paper.  ..  ,  (tr,  .  . 

U  A.  Dunn. — TliO  Mates  show  a  marked  example  of  the  so-called  Cornet 

:^cinic;;nweh."  SffofsomfSS:  "Discard1  the  gelatine  and  try 
another  sample. 
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T.  A. — You  should  have  acidified  the  bath  after  sunning  and  filtering.  The 
fog  is  fully  accounted  for  by  your  omission. 

Ginger. — 1.  We  have  had  no  experience  with  the  paper.  You  had  better 
write  to  the  manufacturer. — 2.  The  Royal  Academy  opens  the  beginning 
of  May  next. 

J.  T.  Clark. — Dissolve  the  gold  in  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  nitric  to  three 
of  hydrochloric  acid.  Do  not  use  more  of  the  solvent  than  is  actually 
necessary  for  the  solution  of  the  metal. 

A.  Young  Beginner. — You  should  experience  no  difficulty  in  the  opera¬ 
tion.  If  air-bubbles  get  imprisoned  press  them  out  with  a  scpieegee  or 
with  the  finger.  With  care,  however,  none  need  be  formed. 

G.  Foxall. — The  appearance  is  probably  due  to  the  efflorescence  of  alum 
used  in  the  preparation  of  the  emulsion.  No  doubt  if  you  had  examined 
the  plates  carefully  before  exposure  it  would  then  have  been  per¬ 
ceptible. 

A. — The  spots  are  caused  by  the  silver  paper  being  pressed  in  contact  with 
the  negative  while  it  contained  hyposulphite  of  soda.  The  only  method 
of  avoiding  them  in  future  is  to  wash  the  negatives  more  perfectly  than 
you  have  done  hitherto. 


is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water.  If  the  reddish-brown  sub-L 
be  digested  in  baryta  water  or  in  muriatic  acid  tire  grea  <  i  f 
the  silver  will  be  thrown  down  in  the  metallic  state.  The  L 
genous  substance  remaining  in  the  solution  possesses  the  rea'Lj 
of  peptone.  Quantitative  analyses  of  albumenate  of  silver  blL(| 
a  variable  quantity  of  silver,  depending  upon  the  duration  o|)lt. 
digestion  and  on  the  amount  of  nitrate  of  silver  present;  usM- 
however,  it  was  about  thirty-two  per  cent. 

Photographic  Club. — At  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  this  Cl  ;,t 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  on  Wednesday  next,  the  Kith  inst kl* 
subject  for  discussion  will  be  On  tin  Coltodio- Albumen  ProrA,,, 
Applied  to  the  Prod  net  ion,  of  Transparencies  for  the  Lantern  mb;,. 
Enlargement. — To-morrow,  Saturday,  the  11th  inst.,  there  will  an 
outdoor  meeting  on  Wimbledon  Common,  leaving  Waterloo  Stati  bv 
the  first  train  after  2  p.m.  for  Putney  .Station,  to  meet  at  the  Wiiljj  [ 
on  ’Wimbledon  Common. — Yisitors  to  the  Exhibition  of  the  I  ft,, 
graphic  Society  are  invited  to  the  Wednesday  evening  meetir  at 
Auderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street. 


J.  J.  Emanuel.—1 The  stains  on  the  prints  are  clearly  due  to  careless 
manipulation,  chiefly  caused  by  being  handled  with  fingers  contaminated 
with  hyposulphite  of  soda  while  they  were  being  washed  to  free  them 
from  the  silver,  or  whilst  they  were  in  the  toning  solution. 

The  Photographic  Exhibition. — We  regret  that  some  of  the  exhibitors 
in  Pall-mall  should  think  fit  to  write  requesting  a  notice  ”  of  their 
exhibits.  We  regret  it  because  it  is  a  certain  means  of  securing  their 
entire  omission  from  mention  of  any  sort,  favourable  or  otherwise. 

J.  R.  Wilson. — Do  not  remove  the  prints  from  the  mounts,  but  carefully 
wash  off  the  dirt  with  clean  water  and  a  soft  cloth.  Arrange  the  pictures 
so  that  they  are  illuminated  with  a  strong  side  light,  and  copy  in  the 
ordinary  way,  giving  a  full  exposure  and  making  the  negative  tolerably 
dense. 

Celt. — 1.  The  knowledge  can  only  be  acquired  by  experience. — 2.  If  the 
pictures  are  really  taken  instantaneously  there  will,  of  course,  be  no 
necessity. — 3.  About  the  same,  or  a  little  longer.  Why  not  try  the 
experiment  by  developing  two  plates  side  by  side?  It  would  increase 
your  experience. 

Print. — Touch  out  the  spots  with  oil  colour,  thinned  with  rectified  spirit 
of  turpentine.  Use  the  colours  sold  in  tubes  by  the  artists’  eolourmen. 
These,  when  thinned  with  the  turpentine  and  applied  sparingly  with  a 
sable  pencil,  will  dry  in  a  very  short  time,  and  will  not  be  removed  when 
the  print  is  enamelled. 

T.  D.  P.— Thecharee  is  certainly  not  excessive,  if  the  instruction  be  good. 
You  may,  with  perseverance,  teach  yourself  photography.  Whether 
you  receive  instruction  or  teach  yourself  you  must  bear  in  mind  that 
considerable  experience  will  be  necessary  before  you  can  successfully 
practice  photography  commercially. 

J.  W. — From  what  we  recollect  of  the  scene  the  picture  must  be  taken 
pretty  early  in  the  day,  otherwise  the  glen  will  not  be  artistically  illumi¬ 
nated.  Without  this  the  photograph  will  possess  but  little  merit  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  the  same  subject  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  shop 
windows.  The  subject  is  a  difficult  one  to  deal  with. 

Dynamo. — 1.  Such  a  machine  will  yield  a  light  suitable  for  portraiture. — 

2.  One  of  Siemen’s  lamps  will  be  about  the  best  for  the  purpose.  A  less 
expensive  contrivance  may  be  made  to  answer,  but  you  will  then  have  to 
regulate  the  carbons  by  hand. — 3.  It  is  simply  a  concave  reflector,  some¬ 
what  like  a  large  umbrella,  lined  with  white  paper  or  even  whitewashed 
on  the  inside.  This  contrivance  you  can  make  for  yourself. 

S.  E.  K. — 1.  Any  of  the  so-called  slow  combustion  stoves  will  be  suitable. 
The  one  mentioned  by  you  is  very  convenient;  but  no  stoves  of  this 
character  are  adapted  for  cooking  purposes. — 2.  With  a  good  paper,  sen¬ 
sitised  on  a  plain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  slightly  acid,  there  should 
be  no  difficulty  in  keeping  it  from  one  day  to  another. — 3.  Write  the 
name  of  the  subject  on  the  negative  neatly  with  black  varnish.  It  will 
then  appear  in  white  letters  on  the  prints. 

X.  Y.  Z. —  1.  The  colour  appears  to  be  all  right — at  least  for  this  season  of 
the  year.  Darker  may  be  required  in  the  height  of  summer. — 2.  Stop  off 
nearly  all  the  top  and  front  light,  and  rely  more  upon  the  side  light.— 

3.  The  coarseness  is  due  to  injudicious  lighting.  You  have  built  a  studio 
in  which  you  are  clearly  unable  to  manage  the  light  successfully.  Such 
a  studio  is  certainly  capable  of  yielding  good  results  in  skilful  hands ; 
but  it  is  of  a  form  that  is  the  most  difficult  to  manage,  so  as  to  get  the 
best  and  most  uniform  effects  under  all  conditions. 

Received. — J.  D.  England;  Henry  Holman.  In  our  next. 


Holder  for  the  Carte  Portrait. — To  the  numerous  devices  for 
supporting  a  carte  or  cabinet  in  a  leaning  direction  on  a  table  or  shelf 
Messrs.  Richards  and  Wilkinson,  of  Birmingham,  have  added  another, 
which,  being  well  made,  will  compete  seriously  with  those  flimsy 
foreign  productions  to  be  seen  so  commonly  in  toy  shops  and 
bazaars. 

Albumenate  of  Silver. — Herr  0.  Low  has,  says  the  Archiv, 
thoroughly  investigated  albumenate  of  silver.  In  the  dark,  in  an 
ammoniacal  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  albumenate  of  silver  does 
not  change,  and  it  is  not  until  heat  is  applied  that  a  reddish-brown 
substance  i3  precipitated,  which  redissolves  in  ammonia,  and  from 
which  it  may  be  re-precipitated  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  also 
soluble  in  exce33  of  the  acid  as  well  as  in  all  dilute  alkalies,  but  it 


New  Expedition  to  the  Congo. — The  Mittheilnngcn  says  that  ut 
Schulze,  the  commander  of  the  German  expedition  to  the  Congo,  ent 
the  last  few  weeks  of  his  stay  in  Berlin  learning  something  of  pr;  seal 
photography  at  the  Technical  High  School,  and  took  with  him  a :rs r - 
class  outfit  of  photographic  apparatus.  The  exposed  plates  an l  |,e 
sent  to  the  laboratory  of  the  Technical  High  School,  Berlin,  to  be  ■ve- 
loped.  The  other  members  of  the  expedition,  which  sailed  from  bin- 
burg  on  the  1st  August,  on  the  steamer  “Professor  Woerrrjn  ” 
comprised  a  topographer,  a  physician,  an  anthropologist,  a  botaifc  a 
zoologist,  and  a  mineralogist,  in  the  persons  of  Lieuts.  Kun  \n<\ 
Tappenbeek,  Drs.  Wolff  and  Biittner. 


On  Stripping-off  Gelatine  Negative  Films. — In  the  Dm® 


de  la  Society  Francaise  M.  Bory  recommends  dipping  the  late 
bearing  the  negative  to  be  stripped  off  into  a  very  weak  sotioa 
(say  1  to  50  to  500)  of  fluoric  acid,  washing  well  first  in  huf 
water,  and  then  in  distilled  water.  To  prevent  expansion  <  the 
film  he  recommends  hardening  it  in  alum  for  several  hours.jffe 
finds  that  in  stripping  negatives  in  this  way  retouch  in  lead  pell  is 
not  injured  by  the  washing.  In  order  to  get  the  gelatine  film  bit 
should  be  gradually  removed  from  the  glass  while  in  the  aluniith 
after  it  begins  to  come  off  and  to  dry.  He  also  recommends  a  jute 
solution  of  fluoric  acid  for  cleaning  glass  bottles  and  other  vesselsi'he 


ous 

red 

to 


best  cures  for  injuries  caused  by  fluoric  acid  are,  he  says,  a<j 
solutions  of  ammonia  or  borax.  Fluoric  acid  is  generally  cons: 
rather  a  troublesome  and  dangerous  substance  for  unskilled  persi 
meddle  with,  though  that  objection  may  not  lie  valid  for  sucl  cry 
dilute  solutions  as  that  mentioned  by  M.  Bory. 

A  Toning  Bath  for  Collodio-Chloride  Prints.  —  The  Mh' 
says  a  solution  of  acetate  of  soda  in  water,  to  which  a  little  ute 
solution  of  chloride  of  gold  is  added  just  before  toning,  i  an 
excellent  toning  bath  for  collodio-chloride  of  silver  prints.  It  not 
advisable  to  prepare  at  first  a  bath  containing  one  gramme  of  cl  fide 
of  gold  to  one  or  two  litres  of  water,  as  in  a  few  days  its  toning  wer 
would  suffer,  and  one  would  be  constrained  to  add  fresh  gold  sol  ton, 
It  is  more  economical  not  to  add  more  gold  to  the  bath  than  is  retired 
to  colour  the  number  of  prints  to  be  toned.  It  is,  therefore,  liom- 
mended  to  puepare  two  solutions — one  containing  thirty  granns  of 
twice-dissolved  acetate  of  soda  in  one  litre  of  water,  the  otheeon- 
tabling  one  gramme  of  brown  chloride  of  gold  in  three-quartei  >f  a 
litre  of  water.  The  first  of  these  solutions  is  intended  for  constable, 
and  is  to  have  a  certain  quantity  of  the  gold  solution  added  to  it  fore 
each  time  of  using.  The  excess  of  gold,  which  in  time  falls  the 
bottom  of  the  bottle,  is  allowed  to  remain  there  until  a  qvjtity 
sufficient  to  make  it  worth  while  to  redissolve  has  collected.  In  tl  hvay 
there  is  extremely  little  gold  actually  lost.  The  gold  solution  its^  loes 
not  precipitate  any  gold,  and,  like  the  soda  solution,  keep3  an  un  itccl 
time.  About  an  hour  before  beginning  to  tone,  a  quantity  gold 
solution  should  be  added  to  the  latter.  This  quantity  will  be  jrger 
or  smaller  according  to  the  superficies  of  the  prints  to  be  toned  ;  the 
bluer  or  redder  tone  desired.  A  little  practice  will  soon  enable  le  to 
judge  of  the  quantity  required.  Should  the  prints  tone  too  -wlv 


in  consequence  of  too  little  gold  having  been  added  they  maybe  re 


and  a  little  more  added,  though  when  there  are  many  prints 
toned  it  is  best  not  to  put  in  more  gold  than  sufficient  to  tone  t1 
about  five  minutes.  The  toning  may  he  checked  at  any  mon 
with  silver  prints,  and  the  print  should  not  be  washed,  but  trail 
at  once  into  a  fixing  bath  of  one  litre  of  water  to  fifty  gram 
hyposulphite  of  soda. 
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4HE  SODA  DEVELOPER  AND  SULPHITE  OF 
AMMONIA. 

[rj  Villi  am  Hanson’s  article  in  our  last  number  is  a  valuable 
mfbution  to  the  discussion  which  has  been  going  on  for  some 
lutin  the  above  subjects  both  linked  and  singly  ;  and  the  views 
>i old  and  experienced  a  practitioner  deserve  the  closest  atten- 
oij  Mr.  Hanson’s  conclusions  are  arrived  at  as  the  result  of 
cal  experience,  and  with  their  ultimate  accuracy  we  perfectly 
;  but  we  would  offer  one  or  two  suggestions  in  connection 
>ur  contributor’s  theoretical  deductions. 

'll!  first  point  mentioned  by  Mr. -Hanson  is  that  most  of  the 
ifcjtutes  for  ammonia  developed  too  slowly,  or  gave  an  image  of 
l  iipleasing  colour.  With  regard  to  the  former  statement,  we 
ii  from  our  own  experience  that  it  will  scarcely  be  found  to  be 
n  out  by  fact,  if  the  same  degree  of  alkalinity  be  observed  in 
ie  ifferent  solutions.  It  is  quite  possible  that  in  using  carbonate 
da  —  or  other  carbonated  alkali  —  even  in  comparatively 
*  solution,  there  may  be  a  less  feeble  developing  action  than 


an  apparently  weaker  solution  of  caustic  ammonia.  As 
Is  the  latter  fault  there  is,  perhaps,  more  reason  to  complain  ; 
illis  there  are  many  who  successfully  employ  soda  in  spite  of  the 
lllaints  made  b}r  others  of  yellow  stains,  it  is  probable  that  the 
a  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  do  not  yet  know  how  to  use  it  properly. 
,je  superiority  of  sulphurous  acid  over  others,  such  as  citric  or 
»  ic,  we  can  also  readily  endorse,  since  the  salts  of  the  two 
t r  are  known  to  be  powerful  restrainers  of  development ;  while 
1  urous  acid  and  its  salts  are  reducing  agents,  and  as  such — 
|  ially  the  salts — actually  aid  development  instead  of  retarding 
-ii  proof  of  this  we  have  shown  that  pyro.  and  sulphite  of  soda 
: ,  without  ammonia,  soda,  or  other  alkali,  are  capable  of  very 
f  actory  development.  Free  sulphurous  acid  would,  no  doubt, 
■|a  similar  effect  but  for  the  superior  restraining  power  it  possesses 
’Rue  of  its  acidity,  weak  though  that  may  be.  But  it  must  be 
wed  that  the  superiority  noticed  by  Mr.  Hanson,  when  using 

!nate  of  soda  in  conjunction  with  sulphite  of  soda  and  sul- 
ius  acid,  may  be  due  to  the  absence  of  restraining  sulphates, 
;es,  et  hoc  genua  omne ,  rather  than  to  any  specially  beneficial 
u  of  sulphurous  acid.  • 

en,  again,  in  reference  to  green  fog,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
dent  with  certain  plates  when  ammonia  is  used  and  to  dis- 
ir  when  carbonate  of  soda  is  substituted  :  if,  as  there  seems 
little  reason  to  doubt,  green  fog  be  a  silver  stain  any  substance 
oyed  in  the  developer  which  is  capable  of  dissolving  silver 
'■ide  will  tend  to  the  production  of  this  defect.  Looking  at 
uestion  from  this  point  of  view,  both  ammonia  and  sulphite  of 
are  solvents  of  bromide  of  silver,  and  hence  both  capable, 
r  favourable  circumstances,  of  causing  green  fog.  Sulphurous 
is  not — or,  at  least,  to  so  slight  an  extent  as  to  be  practically 
)reciable — a  solvent  of  the  silver  haloid,  and  it  is  therefore 
ucally  free  from  that  tendency  and  sulphite  of  ammonia, 
h  exercises  a  far  less  solvent  action  than  the  corresponding 
mi  salt,  therefore  offers  a  chance  of  greater  immunity  from  the 

ie  combination  of  ammonia  with  pyro.  and  sulphurous  acid 
levefore  a  better  one  than  ammonia  with  pyro.  and  sulphite  of 


soda,  or  carbonate  of  soda  with  pyro.  and  sulphurous  acid,  which 
last  combination,  of  course,  results  in  the  formation  of  sulphite  of 
soda,  and  consequently  reintroduces  the  tendency  to  produce  green 
fog.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Hanson  obtained  green  fog  with  a  carbon¬ 
ate  of  soda  developer  containing  sulphite  of  soda  is  no  more  sur¬ 
prising  than  that  an  ammonia  developer  should  produce  the  same 
result.  In  either  case  the  necessary  silver  solvent  is  present,  and  it 
only  requires  that  the  exposure  should  be  short  enough,  or  the 
development  sufficiently  protracted,  in  consequence  of  other  re¬ 
tarding  influences,  to  bring  out  the  green  fog  in  all  its  strength. 

The  theory  propounded  by  Mr.  Hanson  that  the  combination  of 
ammonia  and  soda  in  the  same  developer  is  the  cause  of  green  fog 
requires  some  further  proof.  The  result  obtained  in  the  case  quoted 
by  him  can  be  more  simply  explained  by  reference  to  what  has 
been  said  above.  He  uses  carbonate  of  soda  ( plus  sulphurous  acid) 
in  conjunction  with  pyro.  and  sulphite  of  ammonia.  The  result  of 
such  an  admixture  is  to  form  sulphite  of  soda,  and  probably  to 
liberate  a  quantity  of  ammonia.  It  may,  perhaps,  truly  be  said  that 
the  effect  is  produced  by  the  mixture  of  the  alkalies,  but  the  con¬ 
junction  of  the  quasi  innocuous  carbonate  of  soda  with  the  equally 
harmless  sulphurous  acid  would  quite  suffice  to  explain  the 
trouble. 

The  recommendation  to  use  as  little  sulphurous  acid  as  possible  is 
a  good  one,  but  we  must  dispute  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Hanson’s 
reason  for  this  advice.  He  says  *  *  *  “  the  sulphite  of  soda 
formed  in  the  developing  solution  powerfully  retards  its  action,  as 
may  easily  be  proved  by  omitting  the  acid,  when  it  will  be  found 
that  development  goes  on  with  great  energy,  rivalling  pyro.  and 
ammonia,”  We  have  already  shown  that  sulphite  of  soda  does  not 
“  slow  ”  development,  provided  it  be  not  oxidised  into  sulphate. 
Sulphurous  acid  may,  however,  have  a  slowing  action,  but  not  in  the 
way  suggested.  Carbonate  of  soda  is  a  more  powerful  agent  in 
development  than  the  sulphite;  hence,  if  a  portion  of  the  former 
be  converted  into  the  latter  then  the  developer  is  weakened.  Add 
to  this  that  the  carbonic  acid  liberated  in  the  operation  will — some 
of  it  at  least — remain  in  solution.  Carbonic  acid  being  a  restrainer, 
we  have  now  a  weakened  and  restrained  developer,  which  will 
answer  to  Mr.  Hanson’s  result  without  calling  in  any  retarding  action 
of  sulphite  of  soda. 

The  substitution  of  sulphite  of  ammonia  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  ;  but  so  long  as  either  ammonia  or  soda,  or  both,  may  be 
used,  so  long  will  it  be  impossible  to  completely  guard  against  green 
fog.  So  far  as  the  retarding  of  the  developing  action  is  concerned, 
that  can  be  overcome  by  employing  pure  sulphite  of  soda  or  freshly- 
made  sulphurous  acid.  The  chemical  knowledge  and  experience 
involved  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphurous  acid  or  of  sulphite 
of  soda  is  so  small  that  we  would  almost  advise  our  readers  to  make 
these  substances  fresh  whenever  required. 

MOUNTING  LANTERN  SLIDES. 

Among  several  subjects  brought  forward  for  discussion  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association 
that  of  the  most  suitable  means  of  mounting  lantern  transparencies 
elicited  the  greatest  amount  of  interest. 
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There  are  some  slides  which,  while  beautiful  in  themselves,  are 
yet  mounted  in  such  a  slovenly  manner  as  to  seriously  detract  from 
their  saleableness  and  appearance  while  in  hand.  In  other  cases 
the  paper  bindings  get  frayed  and  torn  away  from  the  glass  before 
the  slides  have  been  many  weeks  in  use.  To  those  who  are  not  pro¬ 
fessionally  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lantern  slides  the  subse¬ 
quent  mounting  is  the  bite  noir — the  fly  in  their  pot  of  ointment. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  a  photographer  say — “  I  will  make 
as  many  transparencies  as  you  like,  but  absolve  me  from  having  to 
mount  them.” 

And  yet  the  mounting  is  a  sufficiently  simple  matter  when  ana¬ 
lysed.  You  take  hold  of  the  photographic  transparency,  place  a 
suitable  mat  upon  it,  cover  it  with  a  clean  glass,  and  run  a  strip  of 
binding  paper  round  the  edges.  That  is  all.  It  is  this  sti-ip  of 
binding  paper  that  causes  trouble.  No  matter  what  skill  and  time 
are  involved  in  its  application,  in  many  instances  a  day  will  not 
have  elapsed  ere  it  splits  away  from  the  glass,  and  the  disgusted 
neophyte  concludes  with  some  bitterness  that  there  is  something 
about  the  glass  which  is  repellent  of  paste. 

There  are  two  important  points  to  be  observed  in  the  mounting 
of  a  transparency.  One  is  to  obtain  a  suitable  paper  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  the  other  being  to  avoid  pure  gum  arabic  as  a  paste.  A  solid¬ 
bodied  paper  with  a  glazed  outside  surface  looks  well  ;  but  one  of 
this  class,  suitable  for  the  purpose  in  question,  is  not  to  be  procured 
in  the  open  market.  It  is  requisite  that  the  binding  paper  be  soft 
enough,  and  of  a  texture  sufficiently  open  to  absorb  the  mountant 
and  to  become  quite  flaccid  when  moistened  with  water  or  with  the 
paste  that  is  to  be  applied.  This  state  of  flaccidity  is  of  vital 
importance,  as  otherwise  the  paper  will  not  remain  in  contact  with 
the  glass  plates  when  sharply  bent  round  their  edges. 

One  manufacturer  stated  at  the  meeting  referred  to  that,  such 
was  the  difficulty  he  had  experienced  in  obtaining  binding  paper  of 
a  character  entirely  suitable,  he  had  to  get  it  prepared  specially  for 
his  purpose  at  a  cost  greatly  in  excess  of  that  at  which  apparently 
similar  paper  could  be  procured.  The  paper  known  as  “needle 
paper”  was  advocated  by  another  maker  as  being  well  adapted  for 
mounting.  It  is  of  a  good  colour  (very  dark  blue)  and  becomes 
quickly  flaccid  when  wet,  being  hard  and  strong  when  dry.  Paper 
of  that  class,  we  may  observe,  is  extensively  employed  for  this 
particular  purpose. 

A  thin  black  paper  of  the  consistency  of  thick  tissue  paper  has 
been  employed  with  a  considerable  amount  of  success.  Being  thin 
and  porous  it  adheres  to  the  glass  most  tenaciously.  Hardness 
is  imparted,  after  it  has  become  quite  dry,  by  passing  over  it  a 
camei’s-hair  brush  charged  with  ordinary  negative  varnish.  One 
gentleman,  who  prepares  many  slides  for  his  own  use,  expresses  an 
opinion  that  this  forms  a  somewhat  better  mounting  paper  than  any 
other  he  has  yet  employed. 

The  next  important  consideration  is  that  of  the  mountant.  We 
have  said  that  pure  gum  must  be  avoided.  Paper  which  has  been 
coated,  no  matter  how  thickly,  with  mucilage  composed  of  gum  and 
water  alone  will  inevitably  crack  away  from  the  glass  before  long. 
This,  however,  may  be  rectified  by  mixing  with  it  a  little  sugar  or  gly¬ 
cerine;  but  it  is  this  addition  of  sugar  that  constitutes  all  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure.  A  handy  way  of  preparing  binding 
paper  by  its  agency  is  to  have  the  paper  cut  in  sheets  of  the  width 
of  thirteen  inches — assuming  the  slide  to  be  of  the  usual  dimension 
of  three  and  a-quarter  inches  square— and  then  coat  one  side  thickly 
with  the  saccharated  mucilage.  When  dry  it  is  cut  into  strips  of 
the  width  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch — more  or  less  to  suit  the 
taste ;  but  whether  the  width  be  short  of  this,  or  in  excess  of  it, 
uniformity  should  always  be  adhered  to  for  the  sake  of  appearances. 
A  supply  of  these  strips  should  be  kept  in  readiness. 

The  mounting  of  a  transparency  by  the  agency  of  such  strips  is 
really  a  very  simple  matter.  A  strip  of  the  coated  paper  is  ren¬ 
dered  flaccid  by  being  drawn  over  a  postage  stamp  damper,  a 
sufficient  duration  of  time  being  allowed  to  elapse  in  order  to  ensure 
the  desired  end  being  effected.  This  may  with  some  papers  be 
one  minute,  although  a  period  of  two  minutes  will  probably  be 
required  in  most  cases.  The  transparency  and  its  cover,  with  the 
mat  intervening,  having  been  grasped  by  the  fingers  and  thumb  of 
one  hain),  the  strip  of  paper  is  laid  down,  gummed  side  up,  on  a 


suitable  pad  l)ing  on  the  table.  This  pad  may  consist  of  a  f, 
sheets  of  blotting-paper  or  of  any  similar  body.  Bringing  o 
corner  of  the  glasses,  which  are  held  edge  up,  down  upon  t 
extreme  end  of  the  strip,  they  are  pressed  down  as  nearly  in  t 
centre  of  the  strip  as  possible,  and  rotated  so  as  to  wrap  the  paj 
entirely  round  their  edges,  the  final  end  of  the  strip  (if  such 
expression  be  allowed)  joining  the  commencement  end.  By  t 
finger  and  thumb  of  the  disengaged  hand  the  paper  is  now  b< 
over  upon  the  sides  and  pressed  into  close  contact  with  the  glass 
little  care  being  taken  so  as  to  get  the  corner  portions  to  nea 
overlap. 

Common  flour  or  starch  paste  is  sometimes  employed  with  m 
excellent  effect.  When  this  is  the  mountant,  the  strips  of  paj 
should  be  softened  by  being  sponged  with  water  previous  to  t 
paste  being  bi’ushed  over  it ;  for  it  is  doubtful  if  the  paste  its 
would  render  it  sufficiently  flaccid  to  fold  over  as  nicely  as  could 
desired,  unless  in  the  case  of  very  thin  binding  paper.  This  class' 
paste  adheres  well  under  the  various  viscissitudes  to  which  a  lante 
slide  is  subjected. 

A  hint  was  thrown  out  by  Mr.  W.  Teasdale,  of  Leeds,  who  wa> 
visitor  at  the  meeting  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  tl 
certain  Birmingham  manufacturers  would  not  be  averse  to  maki 
preservers  of  thin  brass  for  the  special  purpose  of  mounting  lante 
slides,  provided  they  imagined  that  there  would  be  a  demand  fj 
them.  This,  if  clone,  would  prove  an  inestimable  boon  to  those  j 
the  photographic  fraternity  who  indulge  in  lantern  work.  T1 
facility  of  mounting,  the  neatness  of  the  finished  picture,  and  tl 
ease  with  which  a  picture  could  be  dissected  in  order  to  effect  at; 
change  either  in  itself  or  in  its  mat,  are  all  features  which  w 
approve  themselves  to  the  photographer.  We  hope,  therefore,  th 
before  long  we  may  be  in  a  position  to  announce  the  advent  of  tbe 
long-needed,  much-to-be-desired  lantern  slide  preservers.  Thentl) 
production  of  these  transparencies  will  be  indeed  a  pleasure. 


PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  MOUNTING  AND  PLATE- i 
MARKING. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  few  weeks  since  we  gave  some  practic 
hints  on  the  artistic  mounting  of  photographs.  The  method  the 
described  was  that  of  mounting  the  pictures  on  “linen  and  stretcher 
which  is  suitable,  chiefly,  for  those  of  the  lai’ger  dimensions.  W 
however,  promised  to  revert  to  the  subject  and  give  some  practic; 
details  of  mounting  on  plate  and  India  paper,  and  likewise  pr< 
ducing  the  plate-mark  such  as  is  seen  on  engravings,  which  als 
greatly  enhances  the  appearance  of  photographs  mounted  with 
margin.  We  shall  now  redeem  our  promise. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  met  with  by  the  novice  in  mountin 
pictures  on  plate  paper,  whether  with  the  printed  imitation  tint  < 
with  the  India  paper  itself,  is  that  of  avoiding  the  cockling  of  tl  ■ 
mount.  This  arises  from  the  moisture  in  the  mountant  expandir 
the  picture,  which  contracts  again  on  drying.  Different  plans  f 
avoiding  the  difficulty  have  been  adopted,  one  of  which  is  that  i 
clamping  the  mount  evenly  all  over,  so  that  it  becomes  thorough 
expanded  before  the  picture  is  placed  upon  it.  Then,  as  they  dry,  tl  j 
mount  and  print  shrink  together.  The  plan,  however,  more  geu  j 
rally  pursued  is  to  employ  a  mountant  that  contains  but  a  very  sma : 
proportion  of  water.  If  the  mountant  contained  no  water  at  all  then 
would  be  no  expansion  of  the  paper,  and,  ^pequently,  no  cockliir 
of  the  mount.  India-rubber  solution  fulfils  this  requirement,  an 
makes  an  excellent  mountant  for  photographs  on  plate  paper ;  bu 
unfortunately,  in  time  the  rubber  “perishes,”  loses  its  adhesivenes 
and  eventually  the  pictures  leave  the  mount. 

Starch  paste,  made  much  thicker  thaty  is  usual  and  applie 
sparingly  to  the  print,  answers  very  well  indeed.  Profession; 
mounters,  we  are  informed,  usually  employ  a  thin  solution  of  gla 
and  apply  it  very  sparingly  with  a  sponge  instead  of  a  brush.  Th 
best  mountant  we  have  ourselves  tried  for  preventing  cockling  is 
thin  solution  of  gelatine,  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  methylate 
alcohol  is  made  to  take  the  pla,ce  of  water,  This  solution,  whe 
thinly  applied,  practically  causes  no  expansion  either  of  the  print  o 
the  mount. 
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At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Club,  when  the  subject 
the  artistic  mounting  of  photographs  was  the  topic  under  dis* 
ssion,  Mr.  G.  Smith  explained  the  system  of  mounting  that  was 
opted,  and  probably  is  now,  in  the  establishment  of  MM. 
oupil  et  Cie.,  of  Paris,  in  which  the  mounting,  rolling,  plate- 
arking,  and  titling  of  the  pictures  was  done  in  a  single  operation, 
s  this  method  is  simple,  expeditious,  and  completely  avoids  all 
ik  of  cockling,  we  shall  give  it  in  detail. 

The  plan  was  this:— A  quantity  of  India  paper  was  coated  with 
arch  paste,  on  one  side  only,  and  allowed  to  dry.  The  prints  were 
arched  on  the  back  and  also  allowed  to  dry.  They  were  afterwards 
iramed.  In  the  evening  of  the  day  before  the  pictures  had  to  be 
ounted  the  requisite  number  of  pieces  of  starched  paper  were 
it  to  size.  These  were  then  moistened,  much  after  the  manner 
i  which  paper  is  damped  for  printing  purposes.  A  few  sheets  were 
laced  on  a  flat  surface,  a  few  sheets  more  were  dipped  in 
ater  and  laid  upon  them,  then  a  few  sheets  of  dry  on  them,  and 
Tain  some  wet,  and  so  on  in  alternate  layers.  When  the  whole 
atch  had  been  thus  treated  it  was  allowed  to  remain  under  pres¬ 
ire  till  the  following  morning,  by  which  time  the  moisture  in  the 
et  sheets  had  permeated  the  dry  ones.  The  paper  was  then 
;ady  for  use.  The  object  of  this  treatment  was  to  render  the 
iper  evenly  moist  without  having  it  actually  wet. 

The  mounting  was  accomplished  as  follows : — A  metal  plate,  with 
le  title  engraved  upon  it  and  inked  in,  was  placed  upon  the  bed  of 
rolling-press.  On  this  was  put — in  proper  position,  known  by 
nail  register  marks — the  photograph,  face  downwards,  then  on  it  a 
ieet  of  India  paper,  starched  side  uppermost,  and  over  this  was 
id  the  mount.  The  whole  was  then  passed  through  the  press,  and 
le  operation  was  completed.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  method  of 
lounting  both  the  print  and  the  plate  paper  are  kept  dry,  and  it  is 
;ily  the  intervening  India  paper  that  is  moistened — -the  starch  on 
le  prints  adhering  to  the  unstarched  side  of  the  India  paper,  and 
le  starched  side  of  that  to  the  mount,  so  that  cockling  is  most 
tfectually  avoided.  The  plan,  as  described,  is  for  working  on  a 
irge  scale  ;  but  the  same  system  may  be  utilised  for  single  prints, 
he  only  precaution  necessary  to  be  taken  being  that  the  starched 
ndia  paper  is  evenly  damped  before  using.  This  may  easily  be 
ceomplished  by  placing  it  for  a  time  between  moistened  sheets  of 
dotting-paper.  This  method  of  procedure  is  far  preferable  to  that 
isually  pursued  of  first  sticking  the  India  paper  on  to  the  mount, 
,nd  on  that  mounting  the  print. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention,  for  the  information  of  those  who  may 
vish  to  do  their  own  mounting,  that  India  paper — or,  rather,  what 
3  known  as  such,  for  we  are  told  that  very  little  genuine  India 
>aper  is  now  employed  in  printing — may  be  procured  from  most 
vholesale  stationers  who  make  foreign  papers  a  speciality.  It  can 
>e  had  in  a  dozen  or  more  different  shades  or  tints,  and  the  size  of 
he  sheet  is  somewhere  about  (for  we  have  not  an  entire  sheet  before 
is  a3  we  write)  forty-two  or  forty-three  by  thirty  inches.  The 
fleets  should  be  starched  whole,  as  the  paper  will  keep  any  length 
*f  time.  If  a  stock  of  the  paper  be  prepared  it  will  be  ready  for  use 
vhenever  a  piece  may  be  required. 

We  shall  now  say  a  few  words  about  plate-marking,  which  so 
nuch  improves  the  effect  of  pictures  when  mounted  with  a  margin, 
this  is  usually  done  by  rolling  the  print,  after  mounting,  upon  a 
uglily-polished  steel  plate  with  bevelled  edges,  and  an  elastic  mate- 
ial,  such  as  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  blanket  or  felt,  between  the 
lack  of  the  mount  and  the  roller.  But  the  photographer  who 
vorks  on  a  limited  scale  only,  and  yet  wishes  to  do  his  own  mount- 
ng,  may  not  care  to  go  to  the  expense  of  a  number  of  steel  or 
popper  plates  for  the  different  sizes  of  pictures,  as  they  are  some¬ 
what  costly,  and,  moreover,  require  considerable  care  to  preserve 
:heir  highly-burnished  surface  from  oxidation  when  not  in  constant 
ase. 

However,  expensive  plates  are  not  absolutely  necessary,  if  we  are 
content  to  make  the  rolling  of  the  print  and  the  plate-marking 
separate  operations.  Let  the  print  be  mounted  and  rolled  in  the 
ordinary  way.  What  is  then  required  is  a  zinc  plate  of  suitable 
aze  for  the  marking.  Sheet  zinc  ready  surfaced  may  be  procured 
:rom  any  dealer  in  lithographic  materials.  That  known  as  “ 12  or 
M  B.  W.  gauge”  is  the  most  suitable  for  our  present  purpose.  The 
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edges  of  the  zinc  must  be  slightly  bevelled  with  a  file  and  finally 
polished — first  with  snake  stone  and  water,  and  then  with  a  piece 
of  charcoal  and  oil. 

The  method  of  using  it  is  this : — A  piece  of  paper,  the  size  of  the 
mount,  is  placed  on  the  bed  of  the  press.  On  this  is  adjusted  the 
zinc  plate,  face  upwards,  in  the  exact  position  the  mark  is  required. 
The  mounted  print  is  then  laid,  face  downwards,  and  arranged 
so  that  its  edges  exactly  coincide  with  those  of  the  sheet 
of  paper.  By  this  simple  means  accurate  registration  is  secured. 
Over  the  back  of  the  mount  is  then  laid  a  couple  of  thicknesses  or 
so  of  felt,  such  as  is  used  in  pressure-frames,  or  of  blanket.  The 
whole  is  then  passed  through  the  press.  With  an  elastic  material 
at  the  back  of  the  mount,  very  little  pressure  is  required  to  produce 
an  impression  of  the  plate  compared  with  what  is  required  to  roll 
or  surface  the  print  itself. 


MOBE  ABOUT  FRILLING  AND  BLISTERS. 

We  have  continued  the  series  of  experiments  upon  this  subject,  the 
results  of  which  we  have  on  former  occasions  brought  before  our 
readers;  and  we  are  already  able  to  throw  fresh  light  upon  the 
causes  of  these  troubles  and  upon  the  application  of  remedial  mea¬ 
sures.  It  goes  without  saying  that  a  plate  subject  to  blisters  or  frills 
is  less  common  now  than  used  to  be  the  case ;  but  that  it  is  to  be  met 
with  in  commercial  plates  of  good  standing  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  appearances  presented  by  a  batch  of  plates  that  have  recently 
been  brought  before  us,  and  which,  indeed,  were  the  cause  of  our 
experiments  being  resumed,  the  plates  in  question  having  been 
made  by  one  of  the  oldest  houses  devoted  to  that  branch  of 
manufacture. 

The  complaint  about  their  action  was  that  the  negatives  pro¬ 
duced  upon  them  were  rendered  utterly  useless  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  multitude  of  small  blisters,  which  no  treatment  that 
the  gentleman  who  sought  our  advice  had  been  able  to  apply  was  of 
the  slightest  use  in  mitigating.  He  put  them  down  as  caused  by  the 
weather;  but  when  we  learnt  that  the  first  plates  of  the  same  batch 
were  entirely  free  from  the  defect  it  was  perfectly  obvious  that  the 
matter  was  one  of  mode  of  treatment  rather  than  deterioration  or 
imperfection  in  the  manufacture.  As  no  light  could  be  thrown  on 
the  subject  by  the  owner  we  requested  him  to  leave  us  a  few  to 
experiment  upon,  and  after  a  time  we  were  able  to  find  a  complete 
cure  of  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  nature. 

The  evil  only  making  its  appearance  in  connection  with  the 
operations  of  fixing  and  washing,  our  attention  was  naturally  given 
entirely  to  that  phase.  In  a  former  article  we  showed  how,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  a  complete  cure  for  frilling  tendencies  was  to  be 
found  in  the  draining  of  the  plate  thoroughly  from  hypo,  before 
placing  it  to  wash,  and  with  these  plates  we  found  our  method 
uniformly  successful.  There  are,  however,  two  drawbacks  to  this 
plan — first,  the  time  wasted,  so  to  speak,  in  waiting  for  the 
draining  to  be  thoroughly  carried  out ;  and,  secondly,  if  the 
plate  remain  for  too  long  a  time  subject  to  the  influence  of  the 
hypo.,  the  tendency,  more  marked  in  some  plates  than  others, 
for  the  image  to  become  weakened  and  apparently  dissolved.  By 
giving  the  negative  full  intensity,  and  not  protracting  the  draining 
period  for  too  long  a  time,  little  or  no  fear  need  be  entertained  on 
this  score  ;  still,  if  the  same  effect  without  this  drawback  could  bo 
obtained  by  other  means,  they  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be 
adopted,  all  other  things  being  equal. 

Guided  by  precisely  the  same  principles  that  actuated  us  in  insti¬ 
tuting  the  experiments  leading  to  our  giving  to  the  photographic 
community  the  above-mentioned  cure  for  frills,  we  were  able  to 
arrive  at  a  mode  of  treatment  which,  with  the  plates  in  question, 
enabled  us  to  produce  or  prevent  at  will  the  appearance  of  the 
blisters.  We  have  pointed  out  how  it  has  been  proved  that  when 
a  crystalline  substauce  passes  by  osmotic  action  through  what  may 
be  termed  the  pores  of  a  membranous  or  other  similar  substance, 
it  is,  as  a  rule,  replaced  by  a  definite  quantity  of  water;  and  that 
salts  vary  considerably  in  the  relative  amounts  of  water  that  they 
require  to  replace  them — such  a  salt,  for  example,  as  chloride  of 
aluminium  being  replaced  by  nearly  three  hundred  times  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  that  would  pass  to  replace  chloride  of  sodium  under  the 
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same  conditions.  It  is,  as  we  have  said,  clear  enough  that  the  most 
likely  cause  of  blisters  at  this  stage  is  the  replacement  of  the  hypo, 
by  a  so  much  larger  quantity  of  water,  and  the  consequent  tension 
placed  upon  the  film  which  is  sufficient  to  cause  it  to  separate  from 
the  glass,  the  result  being  blister  or  frill,  according  to  the  place  in 
the  film  where  the  action  takes  place. 

Draining  the  film  well  removes  a  large  portion  of  hypo.,  and 
leaves  a  smaller  quantity  in  the  film  to  be  replaced  by  water,  and 
thus  blisters  do  not  form.  The  question  that  arises  is — Cannot  the 
hypo,  be  removed  by  any  other  means  before  placing  the  plate 
under  the  tap  1  We  saw  no  clear  way  of  removing  the  hypo,  from 
the  film,  but  the  same  effect  could  be  produced  by  not  putting  it 
there ;  in  other  words,  by  using  a  weaker  solution,  and,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  leaving  a  smaller  quantity  to  be  exchanged  for  its  osmotic 
proportion  of  water.  This  was  a  very  simple  thing  to  try,  and  it 
answered  completely.  With  the  plates  left  in  our  hands  we  were 
able  to  produce  any  number  of  blisters  by  using  an  extremely  strong 
fixing  solution,  or  to  have  a  negative  perfectly  free  from  them  by 
diluting  the  same  solution  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water. 

Upon  communicating  the  results  of  our  examination  to  the  owner 
of  the  plates  he  was  able  to  remember  that,  previous  to  his  blister 
difficulties,  he  had  made  a  fresh  fixing  bath,  and  that  as  the  water  had 
stood  for  several  days  over  an  excess  of  the  crystals,  and  had  been 
stirred  at  intervals,  the  solution  must  also  have  been  almost  satu¬ 
rated,  and  thus  in  a  condition  most  favourable  for  the  full  play  of 
the  osmotic  action  we  describe. 

Another  consideration  is  introduced  which  suggests  also  a  course 
of  inquiry  that  might  have  favourable  results.  We  have  shown 
how  water  replaces  certain  salts  in  large  quantities;  but  it  is  also 
known  that  this  power  of  replacement  is  capable  of  being  con¬ 
siderably  modified  by  the  presence  of  other  substances,  sometimes 
even  in  very  small  proportions.  Thus,  carbonate  of  potassium  has 
its  powerful  osmotic  action  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  times  that 
of  chloride  of  sodium  reduced  to  almost  nothing  by  the  presence  of 
an  equal  portion  of  the  latter  salt. 

Again  :  sulphate  of  potassium,  which  has  a  moderate  action, 
has  it  reduced  to  a  minus  quantity  (that  is  to  say,  more  salt  than 
water  passes  through)  by  the  presence  of  the  merest  trace  of  a 
strong  acid,  while  an  alkaline  carbonate  raises  it  most  consider¬ 
ably,  from  twenty-one  to  over  two  hundred  degrees.  The  inference 
we  would  indicate  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  is  that  the 
conditions  of  the  fixing  bath  may  greatly  influence  the  osmotic 
action,  and,  in  consequence,  the  frilling  tendencies  of  plates  sub¬ 
mitted  to  its  action.  It  is  not  to  be  recommended  that  we  should 
add  a  strong  acid  to  the  hypo,  bath,  though  there  may  be  less  evil 
than  might  occur  with  paper  prints.  Still,  it  is  worthy  of  trial  whether 
and  to  what  extent  the  frilling  and  blistering  might  be  governed 
by  the  addition  of  small  quantities  of  hydrochloric  or  oxalic  acid. 
It  would  be  a  nice  question  to  discriminate  whether  the  frilling 
tendency  of  acid  qua  acid,  or  its  possible  reduction  of  osmotic  force, 
would  be  the  greater  power.  That  old  hypo,  baths  must  gradually 
become  acid  is  obvious  from  the  well-known  reaction  between 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  dissolved  salt,  and  whether 
in  practice  sufficient  ammonia  to  neutralise  it  is  introduced  from 
partially-washed  plates  is  open  for  experimental  proof. 

There  is  here,  however,  matter  for  a  large  number  of  experiments, 
which  we  shall,  on  our  part,  follow  up  at  some  future  time.  Mean¬ 
while,  there  is  no  subject  that  could  be  more  easily  taken  up  by  the 
general  reader,  and  in  his  hands  we  leave  the  matter  for  the  present. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

[Second  Notice.] 

In  consequence  of  the  backward  state  of  the  catalogue,  and  some 
little  irregularity  in  the  making  of  the  awards,  the  following  names 
were  omitted  from  the  list  of  medallists  last  week  : — Portraits,  H.  S. 
Mendelssohn.  Enlargements,  Autotype  Company.  Instantaneous 
pictures,  C.  Grassin.  Winter  scenes,  G.  Renwick.  Genre  picture, 
Out  of  Sorts,  Adam  Diston.  Small  studies,  G.  Hadley;  and  genre 
picture,  Knuckle-clown  Fight,  Mrs.  S.  G.  Payne.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Mendelssohn’s,  these  form  a  second  edition  of  the 
judges’  awards. 


Resuming  our  notice  of  the  pictures,  we  find  a  number  of  f  L 
of  various  descriptions  of  work  by  Mr.  B.  Wyles.  I  n  * 
rical  order  is  a  frame  of  Studies  of  Reed  Plants  (No.  1 1  ]  all  of  Ft 
are  simply  but  artistically  arranged,  the  most  pleasing  ! 
Marguerites.  Several  frames  of  large  sky  studies,  CloudlailJi 
excellent  renderings  of  sky  and  cloud,  but  lack  pictorial  intereLa 
completeness.  Two  figure  subjects  entitled,  for  no  very  0’L 
reason,  Rustic  Figures— Sticks  (No.  169),  and  Rustic  Fiq\l 
Flowers  (No.  186),  show  careful  posing.  The  remainder  <1+1 
exhibits  consist  of  views  in  Wales  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  John  Jackson’s  frame  of  Views  (No.  18)  contains  sonL. 
mirable  work  as  bright  and  fresh  as  the  staunchest  suppor  0f 
the  wet  plate  could  wish.  Druidical  Remains  at  Stanton  Dre  inc[ 
Wickham  Bridge  on  the  Frome  are  especially  noticeable.  1  <0 
Castle,  Clevedon  (No.  447),  by  the  same  artist,  is  a  splendid  stud' :  fy 
trees,  with  the  castle  in  t  he  distance ;  and  A  Somersetshire  Lane—  L. 
ing  (No.  540)  is*a  tasteful  selection  of  west-country  rustic  sceiL 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  exhibits  two  charming  studies  i  red 
chalk,  of  which  we  prefer  No.  30— two  little  children  grac  ilk 
posed,  whose  expressions  have  been  caught  with  wonderful  fe  itv 
No.  283,  a  single  figure  subject,  is  so  utterly  skied  thatj 
impossible  to  examine  it. 

Messrs.  Robinson  and  Thompson  (exhibit  a  number  o  frari  of 
views.  An  enlargement  of  Venetian  Boats  (No.  31)  makes  a  ost 
pleasing  and  artistic  picture,  but  much  of  its  beauty  is  due  t  he 
brush.  Nos.  137,  138— two  views  of  Mersey  Sailing  Club f he 
Start  are  good  average  specimens  of  that  class  of  work.  Th  rst 
is  slightly  marred  by  a  want  of  detail  in  the  white  sails  othe 
yachts  a  fault  from  which  the  other  is  free.  A  frame  of  vW9 
Photographed  during  a  Voyage  from  Liverpool  to  Venice  (No.  il), 
completes  this  exhibit.  Noticeable  amongst  these  are  a  street  one, 
Catania,  and  Vesuvius  with  his  head  hidden  in  cloud. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Boord,  M.P.,  shows  a  frame  of  Instantaneous  1  ws, 
taken  from  a  Yacht  in  Scotland  (No.  33),  which  are  good  stud  of 
light  and  cloud. 

Messrs.  Adams  and  Scanlan  exhibit  a  number  of  frank  of 
theatrical  portraits,  the  best  of  which  is  Miss  Dysart  as  Pr  ess 
Ida  (No.  310).  A  frame  of  cabinet  studies  from  “  La  Masc  e,!' 

“  Serpolette,”  and  other  plays  (No.  353),  contains  some  exeunt 
photography. 

Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard’s  Andrew  Levy ,  Esq.  (No.  36),  is  i  ne 
picture  as  well  as  a  good  portrait.  His  Siesta  (No.  129)  is  g  :e- 


0P  ^  cr\  1 


J 


No.  129 — A  Siesta. 


By  Valentine  Blanciiar 


fully  posed ;  but  if  the  reclining  lady  were  really  enjoying 
midday  “nap”  she  would  scarcely  hold  so  steadily  to  the  suns 
As  a  sample  of  posing  we  have  selected  this  for  illustration 
Message  from  the  Sea  (No.  292)  represents  two  fishermen  who 
just  landed  the  name-board  of  some  unfortunate  wreck — “only 
and  nothing  more.”  The  exaggerated  perspective  of  the  board 
the  obtrusive  block  in  the  foreground  rather  detract  from 
merits  of  an  otherwise  clever  picture. 


ter 
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Jr.  Joseph  Gale  is  again  well  represented,  though  his  subjects 
;  this  year  scarcely  up  to  his  usual  high  standard.  On  the  Skirts 
,  he  Downs  (No.  52)  is  a  clever  picture  of  a  Hock  of  sheep  with  the 
(  tant  downs  for  background.  Of  to  Market— You'll  Take  Care  of 
j  (No.  69)  is  the  best  composition  of  Mr.  Gale’s,  and  the  picture 
j  s  its  own  story.  A  rustic  cottage,  [a  pebbly  brook,  and  wooden 
1  dge  form  the  groundwork 
,  the  subject.  The  figures 
.  two — mother  and  daughter 
he  former  of  whom  calls  out 
;  she  crosses  the  bridge  the 
rds  of  the  title.  No.  70, 

;  ording  to  the  inscription  on 
j  mount,  is  The  Smugglers' 
ve,  but  the  catalogue  de- 
t  ibes  it  as  A  Bundle  of 
,  wings.  The  mixture  of 
;  lies,  however,  serves  to  ex¬ 
in  the  picture.  The  back- 
iund  is  filled  by  huge  rocks, 

:  opening  in  which  leads  to 
>  smugglers’  cave.  At  the 
,  trance  two  rough-looking 
y  n — smugglers  without  doubt 
ire  cooking  at  a  fire  eom- 
]  ied,  we  presume,  of  a  “  bun- 
t  of  shavings.”  At  Rye— Oh! 

J<U  (No.  71)  does  not  SUg-  No.  n—At  Bye-Oh!  Fie!  By  J.  Gale. 

( t  any  connection  between  subject  and  title.  At  anyrate,  in  our 
norance  of  what  the  young  woman  has  in  her  basket  we  are 
uble  to  find  any.  The  composition  is  a  good  one,  but  poorly 
:  idered  in  our  drawing. 

Three  frames  of  portraits  of  high  quality  bear  the  name  of 
fayette,  of  Dublin,  and  a  medal  has  been  awarded  to  two  of 
3se  (Nos.  387-8)  containing  three-quarter  length  figures  of 
rand  panel”  size.  No.  179  contains  portraits  of  smaller  size, 
being  of  excellent  quality  from  a  technical  point  of  view,  while 


No.  179 — A  Portrait.  By  J.  Lafayette. 

tistically  there  is  little  to  find  fault  with.  The  selection  made 
om  No.  179,  as  an  example  of  posing,  is  scarcely  done  justice 
in  our  illustration. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Winter  is  represented  by  four  figure  studies  of  large 
ze.  The  most  pleasing  of  these,  Just  Off  (No.  173),  which  we 
ive  selected  for  illustration,  represents  a  young  lady,  fully  armed, 
just  off”  to  tennis.  Undecided  (No.  174)  is  a  new  rendering  of  the 
d,  old  story,  the  fair  subject  being  evidently  undecided  whether  to 
y  “yes”  or  “no”  to  the  all-important  question  contained  in  the  letter 
le  holds  in  her  hand.  Sad  Moments  (No.  190)  and  Pleasant  Thoughts 


(No.  191)  are  in  the  same  style ;  but  the  latter  is  a  particularly 
happy  coup,  the  expression  and  attitude  being  alike  natural  and 
appropriate  to  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  title. 


Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kidd  exhibit  a  large  number  of  specimens  of 
their  work  upon  argentic-gelatino-bromide  paper  and  opals,  all  of 
which  are  of  considerable  excellence.  One  of  these,  A  Portrait  (No. 


No.  98—4  Portrait.  By  Morgan  and  Kidd. 

:  98),  we  have  chosen,  because  of  the  ease  and  elegance  of  its  pose,  for 
illustration. 

APPARATUS. 

Distributed  upon  the  tables  are  several  specimens  of  a  novel  sort 
of  lantern  slide  adapter,  the  utility  of  which  strikes  the  observer  at 
the  first  glance.  This  ingenious  adapter  allows  of  any  commercial 
slide  being  automatically  centered  in  the  stage  of  a  lantern.  A 
difficulty  previously  experienced  with  registering  slide-carriers  has 
been  the  liability  of  damage  to  the  slide  by  its  falling  out,  and  the 
necessity  of  the  operator  remembering  the  kind  of  slide  that  preceded 
it  in  the  frame.  A  reference  to  the  accompanying  diagram  will 
show  that  on  the  photograph  beiug  placed  on  the  metal  runner 
(when  drawn  out)  in  any  position  between  the  two  projecting 
pieces,  and  the  runner  pushed  home,  the  end  comes  in  contact  with 
the  point  of  the  lever  and  acts  upon  the  photograph,  so  that  it  is 
brought  to  rest  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  opening.  As  the  length 
of  some  slides,  such  as  the  original  Woodbury  slide,  is  four  and  a- 
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quarter  inches,  the  French  four  inches,  and  the  English  standard 
three  and  a-quarter  inches,  it  follows  that  considerable  trouble  is 


saved  by  this  arrangement,  as  it  allows  of  any  of  them  being  shown 
in  rotation  or  consecutively  without  being  put  in  separate  carriers. 

There  is  a  supplemental 
groove  in  the  frame  for 
allowing  metal  masks  to 
be  inserted  —  circular  or 
cushion -shaped  —  so  as  to 
preserve  identity  in  the 
case  of  slides  with  various¬ 
shaped  mats.  The  pro¬ 
jecting  piece  on  the  runner 
is  made  to  spring  down  into  the  hollow  at  the  end  of  the 
wooden  frame  when  it  is  drawn  out,  so  that  it  is  below  the 


level  of  the  runner  when  inserting  the  slide.  We  give  this  adapter 
a  cordial  welcome  on  account  of  its  undoubted  utility.  It  is  in¬ 
vented  by  an  experienced  lanternist,  Mr.  R.  Beard,  and  the  speci¬ 
mens  in  the  exhibition  are  contributed  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Steward, 
optician,  Strand. 

It  is  not  long  since  we  had  occasion  to  chronicle  an  improvement 
in  the  clever  instantaneous  Phoenix  shutter  which  emanates  from 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  Reynolds  and  Branson,  Leeds.  In  the  “  original 
edition”  of  this  shutter  there  was  a  spring,  similar  to  the  main¬ 
spring  of  a  watch,  employed  to  aid  the  throwing  up  of  the  flap  of 
the  shutter,  on  the  tension  of  which  depended  the  rapidity  with 
which  this  was  effected.  Owing  to  the  liability  of  the  spring  to 
become  unhooked  or  disarranged  by  the  sudden,  if  not  jerky, 
nature  of  the  action  to  which  it  was  subjected,  this  was  felt  to  be  an 
objectionable  feature;  so  it  has  been  removed  in  favour  of  a  system 

The  shutter  consists  essentially  of  two  mov¬ 
able  parts,  the  drop  portion  A  and  the  flap  B, 
the  movement  of  either  of  which  can  be  acce¬ 
lerated  independently  —  the  former  with  a 
rubber  band,  and  the  latter  by  means  of  a 
weighted  arm.  The  flap  in  moving  upwards 
gives  a  gradation  of  exposure  from  foreground 
to  sky;  this  action  is  extremely  valuable  in 
landscape  photography  and  for  cloud  effects. 
When  an  exposure  of  about  one-quarter  of  a 
second  is  desired,  the  band  is  removed  and 
the  flap  is  raised  by  means  of  the  weighted 
arm  C;  the  weight  D  being  alterable  as  to 
size,  and  movable  as  to  acting  distance  from 
spindle  E.  The  arm  C  rotates  on  spindle,  and 
may  be  fixed  in  any  position  by  milled  screw 
F.  Very  slow  exposures  may  be  made  by  fix- 
p  ing  A  by  means  of  the  pin  attached  to  shut¬ 
ter,  and  by  regulating  the  exposure  by  B ;  the 
movement  in  this  case  is  imparted  by  means 
of  milled  head  G.  When  this  action  of  the 
shutter  is  used,  the  catch  I  must  be  released 
and  the  weighted  arm  clamped.  The  slowest 
automatic  action  of  the  shutter  is  obtained 
(without  rubber-band)  when  the  arm  and 
weight  are  arranged  at  an  angle  of  about  20°. 
If  a  rather  quicker  motion  is  wanted,  arrange 
weight  and  arm  at  an  angle  of  about  40°,  and 
move  the  weight  to  its  extreme  acting  dis¬ 
tance,  as  shown  at  D. 

in  which  a  small  weight  forms  the  means  of  determining  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  exposure.  This  is  shown  in  the  annexed  diagram, 
of  which  the  above  detailed  description  will  prove  acceptable  to 


many.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  degree  of  control  which  m 
be  had  over  the  shutter  is  practically  illimitable.  They  appear 
receive  a  large  share  of  the  attention  of  visitors  to  the  Exhibits 
The  London  Stereoscopic  Company  exhibit  four  cameras — reap 
tively  whole-plate,  half-plate,  and  quarter-plate.  These  are  char 
terised  by  good  workmanship  and  design.  Another  camera 
these  makers — the  “ multum  in  par  to” — is  of  different  construed. 
It  has  several  ingenious  features  which  tend  to  increased  facility 
adjustment.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  swinging  of  ) 
back,  both  in  a  horizontal  and  vertical  direction.  The  horizon 
swing  is  effected  by  the  simplest  of  all  methods,  namely,  havi 
the  back  of  the  camera  attached  to  the  base-board  by  means  o 
single  screw  in  the  centre,  round  which  the  back  rotates.  T 
vertical  swing  is  obtained  by  having  the  hind  portion  of  the  ba 
board  separated  from  the  main  portion,  and  connected  with  it 
hinges  and  clamping-pieces  at  the  sides.  Notwithstanding  the  f 
that  in  its  construction  there  are  some  new  departures  to  facilit; 
the  folding  and  render  it  generally  compact,  we  do  not  imag 
that  it  will  fulfil  all  the  requirements  of  those  who  have  of  ], 
been  giving  their  suggestions  as  to  the  points  which  should  fin- 
place  in  the  tourist’s  camera  of  the  future. 


There  ought  really  to  be  some  plan  devised  to  enable  exhibitor.- 
apparatus  to  send  their  goods  to  Pall  Mall  with  a  reasonable  hr 
of  getting  them  back  again  whole.  As  it  is,  the  amount  of  dam; 
done  during  the  period  the  exhibition  is  open  is  Very  great,  es] 
cially  to  small  articles,  such  as  instantaneous  shutters.  It 
scarcely  desirable  that  the  “  hands  off”  principle  should  be  adopt- 
nor  is  it  possible  to  have  attendants  always  present  to  exhibit  e;, 
article,  though  this  year  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  irupro 
matters  by  instructing  one  of  the  attendants  in  the  working  of 
complicated  apparatus.  But  we  do  think  a  notice  might  be  post; 
for  the  benefit  of  the  blundering  individuals  we  frequently  s 
wrenching  away  at  slides  that  will  not  open,  to  the  effect  tl 
apparatus  they  do  not  understand  is  to  be  let  alone  until  the  att( 
dant  can  explain  it  to  them.  Under  the  present  system  ma 
manufacturers  of  apparatus  refuse  to  exhibit  at  all,  consequen 
the  collection,  as  a  whole,  consists  of  a  mass  of  fossil  apparatus  tl , 
most  of  us  have  seen  years  ago. 


We  have  before  us  an  admirable  print  from  a  negative  of  Dunbl; : 
Cathedral,  sent  to  us  by  Dr.  Berwick,  of  Sunderland — sharp,  clc, 
and  brilliant  as  one  could  wish  to  see.  The  detractors  of  gelat; 
plates — those  who  insist  that  they  must  deteriorate  by  keeping 
will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  this  plate  was  exposed  on  July  2  , 
1880,  and  developed  July  21st,  1884.  Four  years  between  expos; ; 
and  development  is  a  fair  test.  How  long  the  plate  had  been  k  ; 
before  exposure  is  not  stated,  but  it  matters  not. 


A  course  of  twelve  lectures  is  being  delivered  under  the  auspice; : 
the  Committee  of  the  Liverpool  Free  Public  Library  and  Gailery  f 
Art  by  the  Rev.  S.  J.  Perry,  S.J.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  director  t 
Stoneyhurst  Observatory,  the  subject  being  The  Nature  and  Moti  5 
of  the  Bodies  that  Compose  the  Solar  System.  A  novel  feature  i 
this  course  is  that  each  lecture  after  the  first  will  be  prece  l 
by  a  discussion  of  the  subjects  dealt  with  at  the  previous  lect  . 
A  syllabus  will  be  printed  for  each  lecture,  and  this  will  be  acc  - 
panied  by  a  series  of  questions  which  may  be  answered  in  wri  [ 
by  those  who  desire  to  qualify  for  a  certificate  of  proficiency.  3 
first  lecture  was  delivered  on  Thursday,  the  9th  instant,  the  se  3 
to  be  continued  on  succeeding  Thursdays.  The  lectures  are  be  \ 
largely  illustrated  by  photographs  and  sketches. 


We  see  recommended  a  new  use  for  the  familiar  “hypo.”  i 
a  twenty-per-cent,  solution,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  carbp 
acid  and  glycerine,  it  is  said  to  be  of  great  value  as  a  dress., 1 
for  contusions  and  bruises,  the  method  of  use  being  to  satiup 
a  cloth  with  the  solution  and  keep  constantly  applied. 


According  to  M.  Heddebault,  when  a  mixed  parcel  of  woollen  ;jl 
linen  rags  is  exposed  to  superheated  steam  under  a  pressure  of  i - 
atmospheres,  the  wool  melts  and  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  vesse.  i 
which  it  is  placed,  leaving  the  cotton,  linen,  and  other  vegetal 
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jres  intact  and  suitable  for  manufacture  into  paper.  The  pulp, 
rough  this  purification  from  the  presence  of  wool,  is  more  valuable, 
?t  does  not  cost  more,  seeing  that  the  wool  marc,  from  containing 
much  nitrogen,  has  a  commercial  value  for  fertilising  purposes, 
very  method  of  improving  the  purity  and  evenness  of  quality  of 
iper  is  of  interest  to  the  photographer,  the  quality  of  whose  work 
many  departments  is  dependent  in  a  great  measure  upon  the 


he  foreign  journals  have  been  discussing  methods  for  the  detection 
;  tartaric  acid  in  citric  acid— a  by  no  means  infrequent  accompani- 
ient.  We  have  known  cases  where  the  one  acid  has  actually  been 
lbstituted  for  the  other,  though,  at  the  present  time,  it  would  not 
ay  to  use  the  first-named  acid  as  an  adulterant,  the  prices  being 
most  alike.  According  to  one  authority,  Herr  H.  Akenstadt,  tar- 
iric  acid  may  be  detected  by  adding  five  drops  of  a  five-per-cent. 
>lution  of  the  suspected  sample  to  about  half-an-ounce  of  lime 
-ater,  which  must  be  strong  or  the  reaction  will  not  be  discerned, 
f  tartaric  acid  be  present  a  milkiness  will  ensue,  and  become  more 
larked  as  the  solutions  gradually  mix,  shaking  the  mixture  being 
arefully  avoided. 


Terr  Push  prefers  to  mix  a  small  quantity  of  the  citric  acid  in 
dry  test  tube  with  ten  times  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  then 
o  allow  the  substances  to  react  for  an  hour.  He  then  places  the 
ube  in  a  water-bath  heated  almost  to  boiling,  when  the  materials 
nil  melt  to  a  lemon-yellow  coloured  liquid,  which  will  remain  un¬ 
hanged  for  an  hour  if  the  sample  be  pure,  but  will  become 
irownish  coloured  in  half-an-hour,  and  reddish  brown  in  an  hour,  if 
artaric  acid,  even  in  so  small  a  proportion  as  one-half  per  cent.,  be 
)resent.  s 


The  ammoniacal  solution  of  shellac  is  said  to  be  useful  for  the  for- 
nation  of  dyes,  and  on  the  description  given  for  making  them  a 
;apital  mode  of  colouring  fabrics  for  dark-room  windows  might  be 
bunded.  It  is  stated  that  a  solution  of  aniline  yellow  in  water,  for 
nstance,  added  to  the  ammoniacal  solution — a  description  of  a 
mode  of  making  which  has  often  appeared  in  our  columns — gives  a 
lye  which  is  waterproof,  and  applicable  to  wood  or  paper.  It  is 
obvious  to  those  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  aniline  dyes  that 
the  presence  of  ammonia  will  be  utterly  inimical  to  the  integrity  of 
some  of  the  colours.  Magenta  red,  for  example,  when  boiled  for 
some  time  in  the  lac  solution,  is  first  converted  into  red  and  then 
into  violet.  Still,  there  are  colours  that  could  be  usefully  em¬ 
ployed,  and  the  presence  of  the  lac  would  so  protect  the  surface  of 
the  fabric  as  to  enable  it  to  be  sponged  in  order  to  remove  the 
almost  inevitable  splashes  from  the  dark-room  manipulations. 
— 

|  The  purification  of  egg  albumen  often  assumes  considerable  techni- 
l  cal  importance,  and  various  intricate  methods  for  performing  it 
have  from  time  to  time  been  proposed  by  chemists  ;  but  in  a 
late  number  of  the  Medical  News  a  method  of  a  much  simpler 
character,  devised  by  Dr.  Reichart,  is  described.  He  simply  treats 
the  solution  of  albumen  free  from  membrane  with  carbonic  acid 
gas,  or  even  with  the  contents  of  a  bottle  of  seltzer  water.  A  pre¬ 
cipitate  of  globuline,  &c.,  is  produced,  and,  when  filtered  off,  leaves 
a  solution  of  pure  albumen. 


We  gave  our  readers,  some  few  months  ago,  an  account  of  the 
far-fetched  standard  of  light  adopted  at  the  Paris  Conference. 
The  subject  bristles  with  difficulties,  and  it  is  far  from  easy  to 
believe  that  a  quantity  of  melting  platinum  just  ready  to  solidify 
can  ever  have  much  success  as  a  standard  on  account  of  the  vast 
difficulty  surrounding  its  production.  Some  such  feeling  has 
actuated  the  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Electrical  Congress,  for, 
though  they  condemn  the  Paris  unit  as  impracticable,  they  are  so 
far  from  proposing  a  substitute  that  they  were  compelled  to  shelve 
the  question  for  a  time— or,  in  other  words,  “  the  subject  awaits  a 
report  by-and-by.” 


The  result  of  the  new  Patent  Laws  has  been  the  production  of  a 
complete  crush  of  work,  leading  to  delay  of  a  most  inconvenient 
character.  A  competitive  examination  was  held  on  the  9th  ult.  for 
the  appointment  of  twelve  more  examiners,  and  the  names  of  the 
successful  candidates  have  already  been  published.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  this  extra  aid,  the  opinion  prevails  that  at  least  double  the 
number  is  required  to  enable  the  work  of  the  department  to  be 
carried  on  without  unnecessary  delay. 


THE  LATE  H.  T.  ANTHONY. 

It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  we  have  to  announce  the 
unexpected  demise  of  Mr.  Henry  T.  Anthony,  of  New  York, 
whose  portrait  we  so  recently  presented  to  our  readers.  Little 
thought  we,  when  our  portrait  and  brief  biography  appeared, 
that  the  hale  and  hearty  subject  would  so  soon  be  called  away. 
But  so  it  is  ;  and  photography  generally  —  especially  American 
photography  —  has  now  to  mourn  the  loss  of  one  of  her  oldest 
and  most  indefatigable  votaries.  The  sad  news  arrived  by  cable, 
and  no  particulars  are  yet  to  hand.  We  extend  our  warmest 
sympathies  to  the  bereaved  relatives,  as  well  as  to  the  members 
of  the  firm  of  which  the  deceased  had  been  so  long  a  prominent 
member. 


THE  CAMERA  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

If  twenty -five  years’  experience  of  amateur  work  in  landscape  photo¬ 
graphy  with  both  wet  collodion  and  dry-plate  methods  be  any 
recommendation,  I  shall  be  glad  to  add  my  mite  to  the  general 
information  on  the  above-mentioned  subject.  I  have  used  only  one 
camera — a  12  x  10  size,  of  the  form  known  as  “Captain  Fowke’s,” 
now  quite  obsolete  ;  but  I  have  never  regretted  my  purchase.  It  i3 
as  good  and  as  serviceable  now  as  ever,  though  I  have  modified  it 
by  removing  the  “cone”  in  front;  and  it  is  with  the  idea  that 
part  of  its  constructive  principle  may  be  embodied  advantageously 
in  the  future  tourist’s  camera  that  I  venture  to  offer  my  suggestions 
on  the  subject. 

What  we  want  in  cameras  for  landscape  work  (but  which  would 
be  equally  valuable  in  the  studio)  is  lightness  as  far  as  is  compatible 
with  sufficient  strength  for  wear  and  tear,  and  the  utmost  possible 
celerity  and  ease  in  putting  up  and  taking  down,  without  loss  of 
time  or  looseness  of  parts,  which  may  be  liable  to  be  laid  aside 
or  lost  in  the  field.  The  first  is  obtainable  by  doing  away,  as  far  as 
possible,  with  metallic  fittings  ;  the  last  is  the  study  of  the  present 
period. 

The  main  principles  of  Captain  Fowke’s  camera  are  simplicity  of 
construction,  rigidity  when  set  up,  strength  of  material  without 
excessive  weight,  and  compactness  for  portability  ;  but  it  has  the 
defects  of  requiring  considerable  time  and  manipulation  in  setting 
up  and  taking  down  again,  and  many  loose  parts  in  the  form  of 
thumbscrews,  brass  rod,  and  loose  base-board,  which  are  troublesome 
to  pack  up  and  protect. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  describe  the  construction  of 
this  camera  for  the  information  of  those  of  your  readers  who  are 
unacquainted  with  it ;  but  I  will  embody  its  most  useful  points  in 
the  description  of  a  proposed  form  of  camera  I  have  been  thinking 
out,  but  have  not  yet  put  into  actual  practical  form. 

What  are  our  chief  wants  in  a  camera  1  In  these  days  of  variety 
of  lenses  we  require  a  camera  to  open  out  to  considerable  focal 
length  whilst  closing  up  very  compactly.  T  take  as  a  standard  for 
description  a  10  x  8  instrument.  In  order  to  utilise  the  lens  power 
to  the  utmost  advantage  the  sliding  body  should  pull  out  backwards 
from  close  contact  (of  three  inches  inside  space)  to  eight  or  nine 
inches  for  portable  symmetrical  lens,  and  to  (say)  eleven  inches  full 
stretch  for  figure  subjects.  But  it  would  be  a  great  convenience  for 
certain  work  if  the  focussing  length  could  be  doubled  (say  to  twenty- 
two  inches)  for  the  sake  of  using  the  back  lens  only  (as  a  meniscus) 
of  any  of  the  “  doublet  ”  or  “  symmetrical  ”  lenses,  or  long  focus 
portrait  lenses  for  large  heads  ;  and  this  can  only  be  got  by  adopting 
an  extension  of  body  towards  the  front  as  well  as  at  the  back  (to  be 
used  only  in  special  cases  as  mentioned). 

This  front  extension  will,  of  course,  add  a  little  to  the  bulk  and 
weight  of  the  camera  ;  but  it  can  either  be  adopted  for  convenience 
or  discarded  as  unnecessary,  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  pur¬ 
chaser.  It  is  a  convenience  of  which  I  should  much  approve  if  it 
had  been  attached  to  my  camera.  The  arrangement  is  an  old  one, 
and  I  only  mention  it  as  not  being  a  necessary  portion  of  the  con¬ 
struction  if  greater  lightness  for  carriage  be  the  chief  consideration. 
The  accompanying  diagrams  will  explain  the  plan  I  propose. 

One  of  the  principal  points  I  wish  to  urge  at  starting  is  that 
there  is  no  practical  necessity  for  any  form  of  rack -and- pinion  .  or 
screw-focussing  arrangement.  These  contrivances  are  expensive 
additions  to  the  mechanical  construction  of  cameras.  They  add 
materially  to  the  weight,  they  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  back  frame,  particularly  in  “side  swing,”  and  the 
utmost  delicacy  of  focus  can  be  obtained  quite  as  easily — I  think 
more  easily — without  them.  I  have  never  used  them,  nor  felt  their 
want.  The  “Fowke”  camera  back  part  is  simply  a  free  sliding 
movement  along  the  surface  of  the  tail-board,  kept  in  place  by  two 
thumbscrews  moving  along  two  slots  in  the  tail-board,  and  clamped 
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there  by  a  turn  of  the  screw  on  each  side  when  the  focus  is  ob¬ 
tained.  It  is  easy,  certain,  and  firm  when  arranged,  and  gives 
an  unusual  amount  of  “side  swing.”  I  consider  it  might,  with 
advantage,  be  adopted  in  all  cameras  in  lieu  of  the  stiffer-working 
rack-and-pinion  or  screw-focussing  plans  now  so  common. 

The  square  form  of  camera  is  best,  as  giving  more  scope  for  rise 
and  fall  of  the  lens  in  front — a  very  important  point  in  all  cameras; 
and  a  reversible  back  frame  makes  it  convenient  for  changing  from 
horizontal  to  perpendicular  in  exposure  of  plates. 

Fig.  1. — A  is  a  square  frame  of  wood  strengthened  internally  by 
another  narrow  frame  glued  on  at  right  angles  to  it,  shown  by  the 

FIG.  1. 


dotted  lines  B  B — the  width  of  A  to  be  j list  sufficient  to  contain  a 
double  bellows-body  w7hen  closed  up,  both  parts  being  attached  to 
the  inner  frame  B.  One  part,  D,  is  to  extend  forwards  (only  when 
specially  required);  the  other,  H,  backwards  for  general  focussing. 
C  is  the  front  of  the  camera  (attached  to  the  other  end  of^  the 
bellows)  on  which  the  slide  for  raising  and  lowering  the  lens  is  fixed 
with  its  lens  flange  and  lens,  E.  When  the  front  part  is  used  C  is 
pushed  forward  and  fastened  to  its  base-board,  E,  at  any  desired 
distance,  but  it  can  be  extended  to  the  full  length  of  F.  When  not 
required  it  remains  (in  its  position  as  packed  up)  close  to  A,  to 
which  it  is  clamped  by  brass  side  hooks  (or  best  by  bolts).  G  is  the 
back  part  of  the  camera  to  carry  the  focussing-screen  and  dark 
slides.  It  pulls  out  to  the  full  extent  of  its  own  tail-board  when 
desired ;  or  it  can  be  closed  up  to  A,  thus  giving  a  focussing  stretch 
of  about  three  to  eleven  inches.  As  shown  in  fig.  1,  the  camera  double 
bodies  are  almost  fully  extended  as  for  use  with  long-focus  portrait 
or  meniscus  lenses  ;  but  for  ordinary  landscape  work  C  would  be 
closed  up  and  clamped  to  A,  using  only  the  back  extension,  in  which 
case  the  centre  of  attachment  to  the  tripod  head  would  have  to  be 
placed  further  back  at  the  point  of  central  balance.  Two  such 
attaching  points  are  desirable. 

The  two  base-boards  F  and  I  are  hinged  to  the  bottom  of  A,  and 
are  strengthened  in  their  horizontal  position  by  the  usual  method. 
The  back  frame,  G,  can  be  fitted  with  the  well-known  appliance  of 
hinged  focussing-screen  and  reversing-frame  for  dark  slides  ;  but  no 
■perpendicular  or  horizontal  “  swing  adjustments’ ’  are  necessary ,  as  the 
free  movement  of  that  part  in  the  slots  of  the  tail-board  allows  more 
latitude  than  can  be  obtained  by  the  usual  complicated  construction. 
The  fastening  screws  of  C  and  G  can  be  made  either  with  thumb¬ 
screws  underneath  (as  in  Fowke’s  camera),  which  should  be  made  to 
slacken  out  but  not  to  come  right  out ,  or  by  milled-headed  screws  on 
the  top  of  G,  with  a  rod  passing  down  each  side  of  the  frame  and 
tightening  against  flat  buttons  underneath  the  tail-board.  I  prefer 
the  bottom  screws  ;  they  are  more  handy  for  use  in  getting  the 
focus,  and  equally  serviceable  without  costly  construction. 

Now  turn  to  fig.  2,  showing  the  camera  partly  packed  up.  A,  G, 
and  C  all  slide'closely  up  together,  F  folds  up  in  front,  and  I  folds 
up  at  back,  protecting  the  more  fragile  parts  by  their  solidity. 
When  folded  up  they  are  fastened  by  either  brass  clamps  or  leather 
straps  across  the  top  of  A.  A  leather  strap  handle  along  the  top  of 
A  will  give  hand-grasp  for  carriage. 

The  front  base-board,  F,  when  let  down,  would  be  somewhat  in 
the  way,  and  cut  off  some  of  the  foreground  when  the  front,  C,  was 
not  extended.  It  should,  therefore,  be  fitted  with  hinges,  which,  by 
a  sliding  movement  sideways,  can  be  “unshipped”  and  the  board 
taken  quite  off  and  laid  aside.  It  can  be  left  at  home  for  field  work, 
and  only  attached  when  wanted  for  long-focus  work  ;  but  the  back  tail- 
board  must  be  a  fixture,  strongly  hinged  and  made  as  rigid  as  possible. 


[October  17,  1884  | 

There  is  one  other  point  of  construction  to  be  mentioned.  Th 
upper  edges  of  frames  0  and  G  would  not  be  steady  enough  witlioi 
some  support  beyond  the  rigidity  obtained  from  the  screws  fastet 
ing  them  to  their  base-board.  To  obtain  this  a  light  brass  rod,  J 
should  screw  into  the  front  upper  edge  of  G  at  N,  in  the  cent)! 
passing  loosely  through  a  hole  in  the  top  of  A,  and  be  clamped  at  an 

FIG.  2. 


required  distance  by  a  milled-headed  screw  shown  at  M.  This  rod 
is  a  very  important  element  in  the  “  Fowke  ”  camera.  It  ensured 
great  steadiness  in  the  back  frame  when  clamped,  and  enables  tk 
back  to  be  treated  as  a  perpendicular  swing-back,  either  forward  or 
backward,  by  means  of  the  clamping  screw;  and  I  find  it  exceed-, 
ingly  useful  in  obtaining  sharpness  of  foreground. 

Sundry  little  minor  contrivances  can  be  adopted  to  complete  the 
convenience  of  the  instrument,  but  would  take  up  too  much  space' 
to  describe ;  and,  as  I  want  to  state  chiefly  the  main  features  of  the 
arrangement,  I  purposely  leave  them  out. 

Now  notice  the  ease  and  simplicity  of  setting  up  or  taking  down.. 
Open  the  tripod,  fasten  the  camera  on  by  the  centre  screw,  unfasten 
the  top  clamps  (or  straps)  and  let  down  the  base-boards.  Now  slacken 
the  thumbscrews  and  draw  out  the  back,  then  slip  in  the  brass  rod 
and  screw  it  into  the  front  of  G.  Attach  the  lens  (by  Mr.  A.  Pringle’s! 
method,  for  greatest  convenience  and  celerity),  and  it  is  ready  for 
work. 

There  are  no  loose  parts,  except  the  brass  rod,  which  will  go 
inside  the  front  base-board.  I  think  for  lightness  and  compactness 
it  will  compare  favourably  with  any  form  of  camera,  and  the  weight 
and  inconvenience  of  rack  and  pinion  or  focussing-screw  are 
avoided.  The  construction  is  so  simple  and  free  from  complications  \ 
that  I  consider  it  ought  to  be  inexpensive.  Double  dark  slides  should 
be  used,  to  be  carried  in  a  separate  case  from  the  camera  ;  and  the 
camera,  when  folded  up,  should  slip  into  a  light  waterproof  cover 
fitted  with  straps  to  be  carried  as  a  knapsack. 

Amongst  minor  conveniences  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  all 
cameras  were  fitted  with  two  spirit  levels  in  the  main  body,  A — one 
at  the  side,  horizontally  fixed,  to  give  the  perpendicularity  from 
back  to  front ;  and  one  on  the  top  for  horizontal  correctness.  It 
would  save  time  and  give  certainty  of  the  perpendicular  position  of 
the  camera  where  buildings  or  interiors  are  to  be  taken. 

If  any  camera  maker  cares  to  try  his  hand  at  a  cheap  model 
of  th'is  ideal  camera,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  assist  with  ideas  as 
to  details.  George  Bankart. 


THE  FURNELL  LENS. 

I  was  much  interested  in  what  appeared  in  the  last  issue  of  this 
Journal  respecting  my  lens  ;  but  I  think  the  concluding  remarks  of 
the  editorial  article  may  cause  many  persons  to  alter,  or  add  to, 
their  lenses  without  exactly  knowing  the  why  or  wherefore,  and  get 
into  a  muddle,  thus  gaining  me  anything  but  a  blessing.  But  if 
they,  leaving  mathematics  out  of  the  question,  should  adopt  some 
simple  rule  that  anyone  can  understand,  they  will  be  the  more 
likely  to  succeed. 

Most  doublet  lenses  have  an  adapter  to  lengthen  the  distance 
between  the  lens  and  stop  when  one  of  them  is  required  to  be  used 
singly,  and  this  lengthening  piece  is,  doubtless,  suitable  to  the 
depth  of  the  front  meniscus  lens.  This  is  important,  if  altered  to 
my  system,  as  the  outer  surface  of  the  front  combination  requires 
to  be  distant  from  the  stop  one-tenth  or  one-twelfth  of  its  focal 
length — the  deepest  meniscus  requiring  the  shortest  distance  ;  but, 
of  course,  this  is  tolerably  well  known  by  this  time. 
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f  a  back  portion  containing  the  two  back  lenses  be  added  to  the 

•  unt  the  concave  lens  must  have  the  curves  the  length  0f  three 

•  ies  the  focal  length  of  the  front  combination,  and  placed  with  its 
'  :k  surface  a  distance  from  the  stop  equal  to  one-twentieth  of  the 
1  al  length  of  the  front  lens.  The  function  of  the  concave  lens  is  to 

,ten  the  field,  which  can  be  made  either  round,  flat,  or  concave 
;  ording  to  the  position  in  which  this  lens  may  be  placed. 

The  focal  length  of  the  plano-convex  lens  should  be  one  and 
;  alf  time  the  focal  length  of  the  front  lens,  but  this  can  be 
ied.  The  function  of  this  lens  is  to  straighten  the  marginal 
]  as  and  shorten  up  the  focus.  This  lens  may  be  a  bi-con  vex,  with 
j  flattest  side  opposite  the  concave  lens.  The  cell  of  the  back  lens 
,  i  be  placed  equidistant  from  the  stop  with  the  front  cell  ;  but 
1  re  is  a  latitude  here,  which  is  not,  however,  worth  entering 
on  at  present. 

jrhis  addition  to  their  lenses  will  make  a  nice  little  job  for  some 
( the  amateur  mechanics  during  the  coming  winter. 

Thomas  Furnell. 


ACID  IN  EMULSIONS:  A  WARNING. 

has  often  been  remarked  that  writers  and  experimentalists 
oerve  a  not  very  honourable  silence  on  the  subject  of  their 
j  lures.  Many  seem  to  know  nothing  about  the  matter,  yet  there 
j  iot  one  photographer  out  of  twenty  who,  at  some  time  or  other’, 

]  3  not  been  at  his  -wits’  end. 

3o  it  was  with  me  one  day  when  the  reality  and  pleasure  of 
:  te-making  seemed  to  be  no  more.  As  long  as  I  followed  the 
’  i tors’ sound  advice  on  emulsion  and  plate-making  all  went  well — - 
:  fact,  “as  merry  as  a  marriage  bell and  also  when  I  followed 
i ;  instructions  of  Captain  Abney.  But  other  days  came,  and  with 
1  >m  other  thoughts;  in  a  word,  I  bade  my  former  masters  good¬ 
ie  and  began  to  think  I  could  improve  my  emulsions,  and  conse- 
•  ently  my  plates,  by  using  more  acid,  as  others  were  doing  with 
;  parent  success. 

'iow  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  I  was  merely  following  the 
1  ching  of  the  past  year  or  two,  which  decidedly  favours  the  free 
i :  of  acid.  Some  have  even  said  that  acid  in  an  emulsion  will 
1  ?p  out  a  whole  train  of  evils;  others  that  it  will  prevent  fog; 

'  ile  many  most  emphatically  stated  that  they  could  not  get 
Msfactory  results  with  acid.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  little 
liitation  in  saying  that  the  too  free  use  of  acid  is  a  step  in  the 
'ong  direction,  and  one  fraught  with  danger  to  a  certain  class 
(  experimentalists. 

The  careless  way  which  many  writers  mention  the  subject  leads 
(J  to  suppose  that  they  do  not  appreciate  the  effect  of  acid  in 
;  atine  emulsion.  With  the  exception  of  our  Editors,  no  one  has, 
i  far  as  I  can  learn,  directly  written  on  this  subject,  which,  if 
)  ntioned  at  all,  is  always  very  briefly  handled.  Yet  I  do  not  see 
’  y  it  should  not  be  as  exhaustively  treated  as  the  other  side  of  the 
(estion,  especially  when  we  consider  that  a  few  drops — sometimes 

<  3 — will  spoil  a  large  batch  of  emulsion,  and  render  the  image  in 
b  finished  plate  undevelopable. 

There  is  another  thing  with  regard  to  acid  which  many  writers 
1  not  consider,  or  else  they  would  not  dose  their  pyro.  with  acid, 
i  many  of  them  do.  By  adding  acid  to  pyro.  it  is  easy  to  produce 
i  fc  only  a  slow  plate,  but  reversal  of  the  image. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  acid  in  emulsions.  According  to 
1  pt.  Abney  we  have  the  following  change : — “  Acid  organic  com- 
1  md  bromine  yields  organic  bromide  and  hydroxyl.  The  bromine, 

'  en  coming  in  contact  with  gelatine,  liberates  hydroxyl  or  per- 

<  de  of  hydrogen.  This,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  very  strong 

<  diser,  and  it  will  oxidise  the  neighbouring  molecules  of  gelatine, 

<  else  the  silver  sub-bromide,  and  so  produce  an  undevelopable 

To  prove  that  the  introduction  of  an  acid  into  a  gelatine  emulsion 
1  l  cause  the  above  important  change  I  made  the  following  experi- 
i  nt,  and  prepared  four  emulsions  with  four  different  quantities  of 
;  d.  I  used  the  boiling  method,  and  in  each  case  added  the 
1  imide  to  the  silver  along  with  the  acid. 

The  first  emulsion  was  prepared  with  200  grains  of  silver;  to  this 
dded  the  bromide  with  one  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid.  If  the 

<  'micals  be  acid  an  emulsion  is  decidedly  better  without  this  ad- 
1  ion.  The  resulting  emulsion  was  excellent,  and  always  is  when 
-  ise  the  minimum  of  acid.  The  plates  work  rapidly,  develope 
1  ily,  and  fix  quickly — qualities  which  cannot  be  obtained  with 
;  acid  emulsion. 

The  second  was  prepared  with  two  drops  of  acid,  and  the  plates 
'  re  precisely  three  seconds  slower.  I  do  not  use  a  sensitometer, 
:ause  I  believe  the  true  test  for  a  plate  is  in  the  camera.  I 


The  next  one  was  prepared  with  five  drops  of  acid.  With  this 
quantity  came  a  great  change:  plates  coated  with  this  emulsion 
were  very  slow,  giving  weak  images,  subject  to  reversal. 

The  fourth  was  now  prepared  with  chemicals  from  the  same 
stock;  but  in  this  case  I  added  ten  drops  of  acid.  On  mixing  this 
emulsion  I  observed  that  the  precipitate  was  very  fine  and  the 
colour  a  beautiful  red  by  transmitted  light.  At  the  end  of  fifteen 
minutes’  boiling  the  colour  had  changed  to  a  very  decided  blue — the 
most  rapid  change  I  ever  got  from  the  red  to  the  blue  variety.  The 
emulsion  was  carefully  washed  as  usual,  and  plates  exposed  in  a 
good  light  with  a  large  stop.  On  development,  which  was  greatly 
prolonged,  there  was  not  the  slightest  trace  of  an  image  of  any 
kind — thus  proving  that  the  free  use  of  acid  will  destroy  the 
developable  image. 

The  question  may  be  asked— What  are  we  to  do  with  the  spoilt 
emulsion  1  With  me  it  is  a  simple  matter.  My  method  is  as 
follows  : — I  set  the  emulsion  aside  for  one  month  (or  more),  by 
which  time  the  alkaline  reaction  will  have  set  in  ;  but  often  this  is 
accompanied  by  another  evil,  namely,  decomposition  of  the  gelatine. 
If  so,  pour  the  liquid  emulsion  into  a  larger  jar,  fill  up  with  hot 
water,  allow  three  days  to  settle,  pour  off  the  supernatant  liquid, 
and  again  till  up  with  hot  distilled  water.  In  twenty-four  hours  it 
will  again  have  settled  to  the  bottom,  when  most  of  the  water  can 
be  poured  off  and  fresh  gelatine  added  to  the  silver  bromide. 

An  acid  emulsion  treated  in  this  way  will  be  found  to  yield  plates 
as  good  as  the  best  in  the  market.  Let  those  who  have  doubtful 
emulsion  by  them  “go  and  do  likewise,”  and  they  will  not  regret 
the  simple  experiment.  Henry  Holman. 


ON  CHEMISTRY  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[A  communication  to  the  Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Association.] 
The  science  of  chemistry  is  that  which  takes  cognisance  of  the  combi¬ 
nations  of  matter.  One  would  imagine  that  this  science  must  form  a 
most  important  item  in  the  education  of  a  photographer,  as  he  uses 
chemical  substances  to  a  considerable  extent.  As  a  rule,  however,  it 
does  not.  Photographers  apparently,  speaking  of  them  as  a  body, 
have  no  inclination  to  understand  the  minutue  of  chemistry.  This 
disinclination  may  be  the  result  of  a  widespread  opinion  that  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  chemistry  is  not  necessary  to  the  production  of  a  good  picture. 
A  week  or  two  ago,  in  one  of  the  photographic  journals,  a  writer  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that,  in  order  to  excel,  photographers  should  not 
trouble  over  the  minutiae  of  formula  or  about  any  technical  part  of 
photographic  work.  To  strengthen  his  position,  he  remarked  that  the 
true  artist  never  condescended  to  paltry  matters  of  that  kind,  but 
rather  accepted  materials  put  to  his  hand  and  questioned  nothing. 
This  gentleman  instanced  the  old  painters  taking  their  painting  material 
as  they  found  it,  their  main  object  being  to  put  coloui’ing  material  on 
their  canvas  in  a  particular  way. 

Now,  while  we  might  all  agree  with  this  writer  when  he  says  that 
the  main  object  to  be  kept  in  view  by  the  painter  or  the  photographer 
is  the  putting  on  of  colours  or  the  printing  of  lights  and  shadows  in  a 
particular  way,  it  would  manifestly  be  absurd  to  say  he  is  not  to  trouble 
himself  about  the  underlying  technics.  I  doubt  not,  if  we  could  get 
close  up  to  the  back  window  where  Raphael  or  Rubens  was  working, 
we  might  find  these  gentlemen  very  busy  with  other  implements  than 
the  brush  and  canvas.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt — nay  I  have  good 
reason  to  believe — that  these  good  old  painters  made,  mixed,  and 
ground  their  own  colours,  and  paid  a  very  great  deal  of  attention  to  the 
medium  through  which  they  were  to  give  to  the  world  their  thoughts 
and  ideas.  We  may  well  imagine  their  fear  of  colours  fading  or 
darkening. 

The  absurdity  of  the  position  is  increased  when  applied  to  photo¬ 
graphy.  If  photographers  in  past  years  had  taken  processes  and 
material  as  they  found  them,  and  remained  content  therewith,  where 
would  our  art-science  be  in  this  year  of  grace  ?  A  more  than  ordinarily 
enterprising  man  might  possibly  be  trying  to  take  instantaneous  photo¬ 
graphs  on  daguerreotype  plates ;  but  this,  perhaps,  is  not  what  our 
friend  means.  Photographers  should  be  graded.  First,  there  would 
be  the  great  photographer  himself — the  idealistic  and  etherial.  He 
would  be  surrounded  aud  possess  large  and  small  satellites  such  as  the 
camera-maker  and  the  plate-maker,  while  such  operations  as  printing, 
toning,  fixing,  and  mounting  would  be  done  by  obscure  persons.  He, 
the  great,  would  sit  in  the  centre  of  all,  not  dirtying  his  hands  in  the 
slightest,  but  devoting  his  -whole  energies  to  the  production  of  ideas. 
In°fact,  this  gentleman  -wished  the  term  “  photographer  ”  to  apply 
only  to  the  man  who  searches  out  good  combinations,  makes  good 
grouping,  or  has  a  knowledge  of  what  does  and  what  does  not  form  a 
good  pictorial  landscape — just  such  an  individual  as  would  get  his  man 
John  to  inform  him  what  lens  to  screw  into  the  camera  to  suit  a  parti¬ 
cular  view  ;  who  would  get  John  to  estimate  the  light  and  the  number 
of  seconds  necessary  for  exposure ;  who  would  further  cause  J ohn  to 
make  plates,  develope  plates,  to  print,  tone,  fix,  and  mount ;  and, 
finally,  to  put  into  a  frame  the  finished  result  for  the  exhibition  wall 
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as  photographed  by  his  august  master.  It  would  be  very  wrong  to  say 
that  John  in  this  case  was  better  than  his  master,  unless  we  knew  if 
an  equal  power  was  possessed  by  John  of  finding  or  making  good  sub- 
jects,  in  which  case  he  would  be  distinctly  better  than  his  master. 

And  this  leads  me  to  the  subject  of  the  evening — Chemistry  and 
Photography.  Should  a  man  who  essays  photography  know  something 
of  chemistry  ?  Is  a  knowledge  of  the  science  a  help  or  an  encumbrance 
tohitn?  An  answer  which  will  satisfy  every  case  must  be  carefully  framed, 
and  to  that  end  I  would  divide  photographers  into  two  great  classes — 
the  photographer  whose  sole  object  is  to  make  and  multiply  pictures, 
who  does  not  care  very  much  about  the  means  by  which  the  pictures 
are  made  ;  and  the  photographer  whose  object  is  not  only  the  making 
of  pictures,  but,  in  addition,  the  making  of  new  and  superior  methods 
of  operation. 

To  the  photographer  who  simply  makes  pictures  chemistry  is  not  of 
much  benefit ;  for  chemistry,  although  it  has  to  do  with  combinations,  will 
not  enable  an  operator  to  combine  a  number  of  individuals  into  a  good 
group  or  to  combine  a  tree  and  a  mountain  to  form  a  good  landscape. 
To  the  other  photographer  chemistry  is  of  importance,  as  it  enables  him 
in  some  measure  to  intelligently  examine  already-known  phenomena, 
and  prevents  him  making  absurd  blunders  or  advocating  absurd  theories, 
as  is  too  frequently  the  case  amongst  his  other  brethren.  As  an  instance 
of  the  little  yet  aggravating  mistakes  sometimes  made :  the  other  day  I 
learned  from  a  friend  that  he  had  left  for  ten  days  some  fine  plate  glass 
amongst  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  soda.  He  told  me  he  did  not  know 
what  had  happened,  but  the  glass  was  marked  and  spoilt  and  had  lost 
its  polish.  The  real  state  of  matters  was  simply  that  my  friend  had 
unwittingly  made  a  partial  solution  of  his  plate  glass,  glass  being  appre¬ 
ciably  soluble  in  caustic  soda. 

Then,  again,  we  are  all  more  or  less  troubled  with  the  very  active 
man  who  rushes  into  print  with  a  new  idea,  and  supports  it  with  a  flow 
of  language  of  astonishing  abundance  and  acrimoniousness.  We  do 
not  require  to  go  far  to  find  instances.  A  writer  in  one  of  the  journals 
not  long  ago  asserted  that  light  reflected  from  an  orange  surface  affected 
a  gelatine  plate  to  a  greater  extent  than  light  from  a  blue  surface,  and 
actually  went  the  length  of  asserting  that  experiments  supported  him. 
Little  matters  of  this  kind  are  continually  cropping  up,  showing  the 
value  of  a  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  to  the  photo¬ 
grapher. 

On  the  other  hand,  too  much  should  not  be  expected  from  chemistry. 
When  anything  out  of  the  common  occurs  during  some  of  the  processes 
connected  with  photography — such  as  some  blotching,  stainiug,  or 
other  occurrence  entirely  unexpected — chemistry  more  than  points  to 
a  probable  cause.  The  science  for  the  moment  might  appear  to  be  at 
fault,  may  be  able  to  do  very  little — not  because  the  blotching  or  stain¬ 
ing  is  caused  by  something  outside  the  domain  of  chemistry,  but  simply 
that  the  cause  is  so  occult,  so  intangible,  as  to  be  difficult  of  approach. 

Photography  is  an  art  above  all  others  which  is  based  upon  occult  or 
semi-occult  causes.  The  whole  art  has  always  appeared  to  my  mind  to 
be  a  good  example,  in  a  chemical  sense,  of  what  Professor  Tait,  of 
Edinburgh,  calls  an  incalculable  machine— a  machine  whose  motions, 
although  following  strictly  the  usual  lines  of  cause  and  effect,  are  quite 
incalculable  owing  to  the  occult  nature  of  the  causes  regulating  its 
motion. 

To  illustrate  more  fully  what  I  mean,  we  may  instance  an  egg  balanced 
on  end  near  the  edge  of  a  table.  This  is  a  possible  feat,  especially  if 
the  egg  be  rough  and  the  place  very  still  and  free  from  vibration. 
Even  if  the  feat  were  impossible  we  could  imagine  such  a  state  of 
matters.  All  conditions  remaining  the  same,  the  egg  will  remain  in  posi¬ 
tion,  and  neither  fall  on  the  floor  or  turn  over  on  the  table.  But  on  the 
slightest  disturbance  from  without  reaching  the  egg — if  we  as  much  as 
look  at  it,  to  use  an  expression — the  egg  will  in  all  likelihood  either  fall 
to  the  floor  or  turn  over  on  the  table.  We  have  reason  to  believe — 
nay,  we  know  to  a  certainty — that  the  falling  to  the  floor  or  the  simply 
turning  over  on  the  table  is  the  resuit  of  a  specific  cause,  but  that 
cause  is  so  inappreciable  in  itself  as  to  elude  the  most  careful  observa¬ 
tion.  The  most  careful  scrutiny  of  the  surroundings  of  the  egg  would 
not  enable  anyone  to  predict  which  way  the  egg  would  fall. 

This  balanced  egg  may  be  likened  to  some  of  the  conditions  sur¬ 
rounding  the  chemical  substances  used  in  photography.  In  their  con¬ 
stitution  they  are  so  delicately  constructed  and  so  easily,  so  to  speak, 
put  off  their  balance,  that  it  would  require  almost  superhuman  intelli¬ 
gence  to  predict  what  amount  of  force  would  put  them  off  their  balance. 

Some  of  the  actions  which  take  place  are  beyond  prediction  and  cal¬ 
culation,  and  the  science  of  chemistry  is  able  to.  give  explanations  the 
value  of  which  only  amount  to  probability. 

During  the  practical  working  of  a  photographic  method  there  may, 
therefore,  be  observed  many  phenomena,  the  causes  of  which  are 
obscure  and  not  directly  explainable ;  and  the  individual  with  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  chemistry  is  only  permitted  to  look  at  them,  as  it  were,  from 
over  a  fence  and  at  a  distance.  Yet  such,  it  must  be  admitted,  has  a 
better  chance  of  making  advances  in  photographic  art  than  he  who  will 
not  even  come  and  look  over  the  fence. 

Photography,  I  have  said,  is  an  art  based  on  actions  which  are  semi¬ 
occult.  it  therefore  follows  that  it  is  an  art  open  in  the  highest  degree 
to  extension  by  experiment,  because  the  more  a  thing  is  covered  up  the 
more  there  is  to  uncover.  .Some  people,  I  know,  hold  the  opinion  that 


photographic  matters  have  come  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection  t 
any  great  improvement  is  not  to  be  looked  for.  Some  people,  I  do. 
not,  also  thought  so  in  the  days  of  Fox  Talbot.  But  we  ought  a 
fully  to  avoid  cherishing  such  an  idea.  That  such  feelings  are  pre  [ 
lent  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  one  of  this  month’s  magazines  th  i 
is  to  be  found  an  article  written  in  a  sad  strain.  This  writer  thin 
in  view  of  the  enormous  number  of  inventions  recently  made,  that  . 
is  nearing  the  “fag  end  of  sensation.”  This  I  hold  to  be  equivalent , 
saying  that  man  has  very  nearly  exhausted  or,  as  the  Yankee  wo 
say,  “topped”  the  universe.  Now,  even  as  photographers,  do  we 
know  enough  of  this  universe  and  its  subtilities  to  feel  that  there  • 
plenty  of  undiscovered  things  lying  close  around?  Especially  in  ik 
art  of  photography,  I  say,  we  have  but  to  ask  ourselves  a  very  • 
questions  to  find  we  are  far  off-  the  fag  end  of  sensation.  I  hold  t  , 
experiment  is  in  the  future  to  do  a  great  deal  for  photography, 
that  in  the  future  photography  will  do  a  great  deal  for  general  sci'ei 

Unfortunately  there  are  amongst  the  multitude  of  picture-mak  i 
few  experimental  workers.  There  are  few  who  endeavour  to  trace  ; 
phenomena  for  the  love  of  the  thing ;  yet  I  am  sure  that,  amongst  ji 
members  of  a  large  society  such  as  this,  there  are  some  who  mi  ; 
take  an  interest  in  experimental  photography,  involving  questions  i 
chemistry  and  natural  philosophy.  In  a  large  society  something  mi  t 
be  done  in  the  way  of  reading  educational  papers.  I  do  not  mean  i 
suggest  that  we  are  behind  other  societies  in  this  respect ;  but  we  mi  t 
very  easily  place  ourselves  iu  the  front  of  them  by  making  a  speci;  r 
of  the  application  of  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  and  allied  scie  3 
to  the  practice  of  our  art.  If  one  member  were  to  take  up  the  sub  t 
of  the  changes  that  take  place  in  a  prepared  plate  by  the  actioi  f 
light,  another  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  plate  and  develoj.  < 
solution  during  development,  while  a  third  took  up  lens  matter!  I 
think  it  would  prove  beneficial  to  the  Society. 

In  making  these  suggestions  I  am  speaking  as  a  member  of  3 
Council,  and  one  who  shares  the  responsibility  of  doing  what  he  car } 
make  the  meetings  interesting.  The  adoption  of  this  suggestion  wc  1 
not  interfere  with  the  regular  evenings  of  the  Society.  PYur  or  3 
lecturettes  with  experiments  could  be  delivered  by  members  of  e 
Society  very  much  to  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  only  recently  be,  1 
the  practice  of  the  art. 

I  shall  conclude  by  hoping  that  the  session  will  prove  an  interesf  s 
one  for  the  majority  of  the  members ;  and  that,  while  not  neglecting  u 
interesting  routine  of  societies  like  our  own,  such  as  lantern  and  ot  r 
meetings,  we  may  find  at  the  end  of  the  session  drawn  into  cl  r 
fellowship  the  sciences  of  chemistry  and  photography. 

G.  D.  Macdougali! 


WHERE  TO  GO  WITH  THE  CAMERA. 


ROUND  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT  WITH  A  CAMERA. 
Having  decided  to  make  a  photographic  tour  round  the  Isle  of  Wi, 

I  packed  up  my  half-plate  portable  camera,  with  three  double  ( k 
slides,  rapid  rectilinear  lens,  and  three  dozen  dry  plates  iu  a  1  t 
knapsack. 

Taking  train  to  Portsmouth  Harbour  Station,  I  soon  found  mysel  n 
board  the  “  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,”  which  is  the  finest  boat  I  have  n 
used  for  such  short  trips.  Looking  around  there  were  numbei  is 
things  to  be  viewed  with  curiosity  and  wonder;  but  my  thoughts  1  e 
more  intent  on  the  beautiful  isle  we  were  to  visit  shortly.  I  have  n 
some  magnificent  scenery,  but  I  confess  I  have  seen  nothing  surpas  g 
the  view  of  the  Garden  Isle,  on  a  bright  summer’s  morning,  as  n 
gradually  draw  near  to  it.  It  is  a  sight  that  would  make  the  1  d 
disheartened  amateur  or  the  most  dejected  professional  take  up  is 
camera  with  renewed  energy,  determined  either  to  transfer  a  lift  )f 
natural  beauty  to  a  gelatino-bromide  or  end  his  miserable  exist  ;e 
with  one  of  Shakespeare’s  bodkins.  Arriving  on  the  beautiful  pi  it 
Ryde,  which  is  the  glory  of  the  town,  I  got  a  splendid  view,  a  I 
heartily  reiterate  the  lines — 

Ascending  with  the  gentle  slope 
From  the  blue  Solent’s  tide, 

We  know  not  of  a  fairer  place 
Than  this  our  lovely  Ryde. 

The  view  from  the  pier  of  the  prettily-planned  town,  with  its  H 
church  spires  and  charming  white  villas  tapering  away  into  the  thi  y 
wooded  districts,  seems  more  like  an  imaginary  picture  than  a  real  e. 

Making  my  way  into  the  town  I  soon  found  there  were  far  too  njty 
spots  deserving  of  attention.  But  as  I  had  set  out  with  the  detern  a- 
tion  of  only  taking  the  best  I  could  find,  I  thought  it  prudent  to  njte 
myself  acquainted  with  the  place  before  I  decided  upon  the  sub;  ts 
for  my  camera.  Here  I  was  most  fortunate  in  purchasing  on  of 
Mason's  Guides,  which  is  written  by  a  local  gentleman,  and  conta  d 
all  the  information  I  wished  for.  It  gave  me  a  complete  route,  andi 
tioned  all  the  principal  places  of  interest,  together  with  the  numb 
miles  between  each  hotel,  &c. 

In  taking  a  walk  round  Ryde  I  was  pleased  with  its  cleanliness 
general  aspect.  Unlike  some  modern  towns,  it  seemed  to  hav< 
things  appertaining  to  the  comfort  and  the  health  of  its  visit s- 
After  I  had  taken  the  principal  parts  of  it  I  decided  to  spend 
remainder  of  the  day  in  wandering  about  its  shady  lanes  and  coppj3- 
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the  evening  a  military  band  from  Portsmouth  enlivened  the  souls, 
d  gave  elasticity  to  the  steps,  of  the  promenaders  on  the  Pier.  It 
\,a  a  splendid  evening,  and  1  am  sure  the  old  men  and  widows,  young 
>n  and  maidens,  enjoyed  themselves  indeed.  What  a  shame  it  is  that 
m  and  Nature  cannot  come  to  a  satisfactory  agreement  for  the  pro- 
ction  of  moonlight  instantaneous  views.  But,  enough  of  this ;  I  en- 
yred  it  and  retired  to  my  hotel  to  change  the  plates  I  had  exposed  for 
w  ones,  which  I  successfully  managed  by  closing  the  door,  drawing  - 
the  curtains,  blowing  out  the  light,  and  then  getting  under  the  bed, 
here  it  was  totally  dark,  and  where  I  was  able  to  handle  them 
ithout  the  slightest  fear  of  fog.  Rising  at  six  o’clock  I  went  down 
enjoy  a  bathe  and  give  one  more  look  at  the  beautiful  panorama 
om  the  Pier. 

Leaving  Ryde  I  took  the  road  to  St.  Helen’s,  and  from  there  to 
rading,  where  I  exposed  a  few  plates  upon  the  old  church,  the  town 
dl,  with  the  old  stocks,  which,  of  course,  are  not  used  now ;  also 
Little  Jane’s”  cottage  and  gravestone — “the  humble  peasant  girl 
hom  the  pen  of  Legh  Richmond  has  immortalised.”  Then  I  pushed 
irward  to  Sandown,  and  tried  a  plate  on  the  view  from  the  cliffs, 
hich  is  very  pretty.  Next  I  came  to  the  lovely  village  of  Shanklin, 
here  I  found  a  little  extra  stir  on  account  of  the  Crown  Prince  and 
rincess  of  Germany  paying  it  a  visit  that  afternoon,  of  whom  I  got 
,vo  good  negatives,  by  wading  a  little  way  into  the  water  with  my 
unera  and  using  a  quick  drop-shutter,  as  they  put  off  in  the  gig  to 
tie  yacht  which  was  lying  in  wait.  I  also  took  the  coast  guardsmen 
i  their  boat,  and  then  I  went  up  to  the  far-famed  Chine,  which  for 
astic  beauty  will  be  difficult  to  excel.  Exposing  my  last  plate  here,  I 
;as  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  only  a  look  at  Bonchurch — the  spot 
1.  Paul  Bourget  spoke  so  highly  of— as  I  passed  through  on  the  way  to 
rentnor,  where  I  intended  to  put  up  for  the  night,  having  walked 
,  good  twenty- one  miles  under  a  scorching  sun. 

After  I  had  disposed  of  a  good  meal  I  wandered  down  the  pier, 
vkich  was  alive  with  people.  I  managed  to  find  a  secluded  seat, 
vhere  I  could  watch  all  that  was  going  on  in  peace.  The  band  played 
;ome  lively  tunes,  whilst  a  mild  breeze  was  coming  up  from  the  sea, 
vhich  kept  most  of  the  visitors  on  their  feet;  and  as  the  evening  wore 
>n  the  moon  arose  in  its  full,  casting  its  silver  rays  across  the  water, 
tnd  showing  up  the  pretty  buildings  on  the  hill,  until  all  seemed  full  of 
ife  and  spirit,  and  as  fascinating  as  some  old  fairy  tale. 

In  the  morning  I  was  up  with  the  sun,  and  seveu  o’clock  found  me 
mce  more  at  the  pierhead  with  my  slides  renewed,  and  in  high  spirits, 
ready  to  commence  the  second  day  of  my  walk.  Sitting  on  the  pier 
for  a  moment  to  drink  in  all  the  beauties  which  Nature,  with  unspar¬ 
ing  hand,  has  bestowed  around  this  little  spot,  the  soul  is  stirred  with 
an  indescribable  feeling  of  joy  and  admiration.  Looking  towards  the 
30uth-west  you  have  the  very  high  hills  capped  here  and  there  with 
Gothic  cottages  and  beautiful  palisadings ;  then  a  little  below  these, 
get  into  the  sides  of  the  hills,  are  the  larger  villas,  with  their  charming 
gardens  and  evergreen-covered  balconies,  spread  in  a  sort  of  lovely 
confusion  until  they  reach  the  esplanade  and  beach,  which  is  a  very 
steep  and  pretty  shingle-covered  one,  with  the  usual  number  of  bath¬ 
ing  machines,  boats,  and  skiffs. 

I  selected  the  prettiest  part  as  my  next  subject,  and  I  tried  my  best 
to  do  it  ample  justice;  but  it  is  such  a  picture  that  any  part  of  it, 
however  carelessly  selected,  cannot  fail  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  most 
fastidious  love  of  photographs. 

I  After  finishing  my  desired  number  in  that  place  I  once  more  took  up 
my  knapsack  and  mounted  to  the  top  of  the  cliffs  in  order  to  push  for¬ 
ward  to  St.  Lawrence,  Niton,  Blackgang  Chine,  and  the  Needles;  but  I 
could  scarcely  get  more  than  two  hundred  yards  at  a  time  without 
turning  round  to  give  another  look  from  the  various  high  points  at  the 
beautiful  town  I  had  left  behind.  The  sun  was  shining  very  brightly, 

|  and  by  noon  the  heat  was  almost  unbearable.  At  length  I  was  forced 
I  to  leave  the  coast  and  take  to  the  downs,  until  I  immerged  into  the 
main  road  for  Carisbrooke ;  then  pushing  forward  with  a  sharper  step  in 
about  four  hours  I  came  in  sight  of  the  grand  old  castle,  into  which  I 
soon  entered.  Here  I  saw  the  apartments  in  which  Charles  I.  was 
incarcerated  ;  also  the  garrison  well,  which  has  a  shaft  150  feet  in  depth, 
with  fifty  feet  of  water,  and  the  bucket  is  drawn  up  by  a  donkey 
inside  a  revolving  fly-wheel.  Leaving  the  castle  I  had  just  a  mile 
to  walk  to  the  capital  of  the  island,  Newport,  having  earned  a  good 
supper  and  a  sweet  night’s  rest.  Starting  early  in  the  morning  I  took 
the  road  for  Osborne,  and  from  there  to  East  Cowes,  where  I  saw  the 
Queen’s  yacht,  “Alberta,”  lying  at  the  neat  little  coast-guard  station. 
Then  I  took  the  steamer  for  Ryde  again,  which  I  reached  about  half¬ 
past  two  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  August  9th,  having  done  a  good 
seventy  miles  in  three  days,  and  bagged  two  dozen  assorted  negatives. 


SCRAPS  FROM  MY  HOLIDAYS. 

[Abstract  of  a  communication  to  the  Derby  Photographic  Society.] 

My  reason  for  taking  up  the  art  of  photography  was  because  I  wanted 
lantern  slides  to  illustrate  subjects  for  lectures  which  were  not  to  be 
found  in  any  maker’s  catalogue.  My  first  attempts — not  of  a  very  artistic 
character — were  made  with  a  rough  camera  composed  of  a  wooden  box,  a 
dark  slide,  and  the  objective  of  my  sciopticon  lantern.  This  summer 
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I  took  with  me  to  Dolgelley,  in  North  Wales  (in  addition  to  a  half-plate 
camera,  the  negatives  from  which  I  have  not  yet  developed),  a  sciopticon 
camera  for  plates  three  and  a-quarter  inches  square,  which,  with  lenses 
and  four  double  dark  slides  in  case,  weighs  about  four  pounds.  I  took  also 
Mr.  Smith’s  brattice  and  Manx  stands,  each  weighing  about  one  pound. 
The  former  I  found  very  useful  for  hill  work,  especially  in  climbing 
Cader  Idris.  In  such  cases  the  stand  becomes  an  alpenstock,  and  is  not 
an  useless  weight  for  the  time  like  a  folding  one. 

The  object  of  my  holiday — not  forgetting,  of  course,  fresh  air  and 
exercise— was  geology,  and  not  photography,  and  most  of  the  photo¬ 
graphs  I  took  were  to  illustrate  that  science.  During  the  fortnight 
I  walked  250  miles,  collected  over  a  hundredweight  of  specimens,  and 
exposed  twenty-five  plates.  The  weight  of  the  camera  was  of  some  im¬ 
portance  to  me.  Four  pounds  is  quite  enough  on  a  hot  day  on  rough 
ground,  in  addition  to  several  pounds’  weight  of  iron  in  the  hammer  and 
chisel,  and  that  of  any  specimens  brought  home.  I  found  no  difficulty 
in  the  packing  of  plates  either  before  or  after  exposure.  The  plates 
were  the  Manchester  rapid  ones,  which  were  taken  in  the  boxe3  as 
supplied  by  the  maker,  and  after  exposure  were  replaced  in  a  similar 
way.  The  changing  I  did  under  the  bedclothes  at  night,  wrapping  each 
box  up  carefully  in  non-actinic  paper,  numbering  each  box,  and  taking 
notes  of  the  plates  replaced,  so  that  on  my  return  home  I  was  able  to 
pick  out  any  plate  required  for  development. 

A  few  of  my  transparencies  were  printed  on  gelatine-albumen  plates 
(Chapman’s);  but  the  majority  on  Edwards’s  gelatino-chloride  plates. 
They  were  exposed  by  contact  with  the  negatives  to  a  bat’s-wiug 
burner,  at  a  distance  of  two  and  a-half  feet.  The  exposures  varied 
from  five  to  fifteen  minutes.  And  here  let  me  point  out,  in  passing, 
what  probably  most  photographers  know,  that  light  varies  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  distance,  so  that  an  exposure  of  twelve  seconds,  at 
a  distance  of  four  feet  from  the  light,  would  be  equivalent  to  one 
of  three  seconds  at  a  distance  of  two  feet.  A  short  calculation  will 
enable  us  to  obtain  the  same  results  from  different  distances  with  the 
same  exposure  as  we  can  from  different  exposures  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  light;  so  that,  instead  of  varying  the  exposure,  we  may  vary 
the  distance,  thus  saving  time. 

The  developer  used  was  the  one  supplied  by  Edwards — a  long  expo, 
sure  and  weak  developer  giving  reddish  tones;  a  short  exposure  and 
strong  developer  gave  rich  black  tones — the  latter  making,  I  think,  the 
best  pictures. 

[The  remainder  of  the  time  was  spent  in  showing  the  transparencies 
with  the  sciopticon  lantern  and  explaining  them,  and  in  exhibiting  the 
camera  and  stands.]  H.  Arnold  Bemrose,  M.A. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  COURT. 

USING  THE  ROYAL  ARMS  WITHOUT  AUTHORITY. 

The  case  against  the  firm  of  Messrs.  A.  and  G.  Taylor  for  unlawful  use 
of  the  royal  arms  in  their  business  was  again  heard  at  the  Malborough- 
street  Police  Court  on  Wednesday  last,  the  15th  inst.,  before  Mr. 
Newton. 

Mr.  St.  John  Wontner,  who,  as  on  the  previous  occasions,  appeared 
for  the  defendants,  stated  that  Messrs.  Taylor  had  made  use  of  the 
royal  arms  in  the  belief  that  they  had  a  right  to  do  so ;  but,  as  they 
were  now  aware  that  they  did  not  possess  this  right,  they  had  had 
them  removed  from  their  premises  and  business  documents.  This,  he 
thought,  would  serve  sufficiently  as  a  reason  for  the  infliction  of  merely7 
a  nominal  penalty. 

The  magistrate  also  took  this  view  of  the  matter,  and,  looking  at  it 
in  the  light  of  a  test  case,  he  inflicted  the  nominal  fine  of  one  shilling, 
with  two  shillings  costs. 

Seeing  that  much  interest  has  been  felt  in  the  question  of  the  right 
to  use  the  royal  arms  in  connection  with  business,  we  here  append  a 
letter  which  has  recently  been  issued  to  the  town  clerks  of  the  various 
provincial  towns  in  England  : — 

“  Board  of  Green  Cloth,  Buckingham  Palace,  September,  1S84.  Sir, — 
At  the  commencement  of  her  Majesty’s  reign,  and  up  to  the  year  1853,  a 
great  number  of  warrants  of  appointment  were  granted  bv  the  Lord 
Steward  to  tradesmen  in  different  towns,  some  of  whom  served  the  Couit, 
and  others  held  merely  an  honorary  title,  according  to  the  custom  of  that 
time,  which  has  since  been  abolished.  All  these  grants  were  personal  to 
those  named  in  the  warrants,  and  could  not  be  transferred  to  succeeding 
partners,  so  that  it  is  probable  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  these 
have  lapsed  by7  the  retirement  or  decease  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  were 
granted.  The  Patent  and  Designs  Act  of  1883,  an  extract  of  which  is 
enclosed,  enacts  a  penalty  of  £20  in  the  case  of  persons  assuming  the  royal 
arms  without  authority  ;  and,  as  the  grant  of  a  warrant  of  appointment  is 
the  only  authority  for  using  the  arms  so  far  as  the  Queen's  household  is  con¬ 
cerned,  it  has  become  important  to  ascertain  what  tradesmen  actually  hold 
these  warrants.  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  look  over  the  enclosed 

list  of  warrants  granted  to  tradesmen  in - ,  and  give  me  any  information 

in  your  power  for  the  guidance  of  the  Lord  Steward  as  to  the  existence,  or 
otherwise,  of  the  persons  named  therein,  or  any  of  them.  Trusting  you 
will  excuse  this  trouble,  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
T.  N.  March,” 
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RECENT  PATENTS. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  13,317.— “Photographic  Cameras.”  James  Thomson,  21,  High  Park- 
street,  Liverpool. — Dated  October  8,  1884. 

No.  13,318.  — “Photographic  Cameras.”  James  Thomson,  21,  HighPark- 
street,  Liverpool. — Dated  October  8,  1884. 

No.  13,371. — “Lantern  Front  for  Magic  Lanterns.”  (Complete.)  W.  C. 
Hughes. — Dated  October  9,  1884. 

No.  13,372. — “  Instantaneous  Mechanical  Frame  for  Rapid  Change  of 
Pictures  in  the  Lantern.”  (Complete.)  W.  C.  Hughes. — Dated  October 
9,  1884. 

No.  13,596. — “Gelatine  Plates,  Films,  or  Tissues  for  use  in  Photography, 
and  Process  of  Manufacturing  and  Using  the  Same  ;  communicated  by  G! 
Eastman  and  W.  H.  Walker.  (Complete.)  A.  J.  Boult. — Dated  October 
14,  1884. 

PATENT  SEALED,  October  10,  1884. 

No.  9,899.— “Improved  Photograph  or  Picture  Stand.”  L.  A.  Groth. 
— Dated  July  8,  1884. 

Improved  Apparatus  for  Dissolving  and  Changing  Pictures  in  the 
Magic  Lantern. 

Complete  Specification.  By  B.  J.  Edwards. 

My  invention  relates  to  an  improved  method  of,  and  apparatus  for,  exhibit¬ 
ing  a  series  of  slides  or  pictures  in  the  optical  instrument  commonly  known 
as  the  magic  lantern,  and  has  for  its  object  the  changing  of  the  slides  or 
pictures  mechanically  by  one  simple  movement  of  a  lever  or  handle  without 
any  movement  being  perceptible  upon  the  screen.  This  effect  is  produced 
by  means  of  my  invention  with  one  single  lantern  in  a  manner  which  is 
more  pleasing  and  less  fatiguing  to  the  eyes  than  the  usual  method  of 
dissolving  views  with  two  lanterns. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  object  I  fh’st  shut  off  the  light,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  picture,  from  the  screen  by  gradually  closing  or  covering 
the  front  lens  or  objective  of  the  lantern,  and  during  the  momentary 
interval  of  darkness  thus  produced  I  rapidly  change  the  slide  or  view  and 
substitute  another  one  previously  placed  in  position,  and  then  by  gradually 
uncovering  the  lens  I  allow  the  new  picture  to  fall  upon  the  screen. 
By  means  of  my  apparatus  these  various  operations  of  closing  the  lens, 
changing  the  slide  or  view,  and  reopening  the  lens  are  performed  mechani¬ 
cally  by  one  single  continuous  movement  of  a  simple  arm  or  lever.  The  im¬ 
proved  apparatus  consists  of  a  slideholder  carrying  two  slides,  which, 
by  moving  the  handle  or  lever,  are  alternately  placed  in  position  in  front  of 
the  condenser,  in  connection  with  a  screen  or  dissolver  which  alternately 
closes  and  opens  the  lens. 

In  carrying  out  this  invention  in  the  simplest  possible  manner,  I  fix 
a  short  rod  or  spindle  turning  on  its  axis  parallel  to  the  optical 
axis  of  the  lantern,  and  which  spindle  is  rotated  by  a  handle  or  lever. 
At  the  outer  end  of  this  rod  I  attach  an  opaque  screen  projecting  in 
front  of  the  lens  so  as  to  cover  or  close  it,  a  certain  portion  of  the  screen 
being  cut  away,  so  that  during  a  part  of  the  revolution  the  lens  is  un¬ 
covered  and  the  light,  and  consequently  the  picture,  is  allowed  to  fall 
upon  the  screen ;  and  by  means  of  suitable  eccentric  gearing  I  connect  the 
rod  carrying  this  opaque  screen  to  a  swinging  or  sliding  frame  carrying 
two  slides  or  pictures  arranged  in  such  a  position  in  the  frame  or  carrier 
that,  when  the  lens  is  not  covered  by  the  opaque  screen  or  dissolver,  one  or 
other  of  the  pictures  shall  be  at  rest  in  its  proper  position  in  front  of 
the  condenser.  I  arrange  the  gearing  or  eccentric  motion,  so  that  the 
sliding  or  swinging  frame  shall  be  set  in  motion,  and  the  picture  changed 
during  the  momentary  interval  of  darkness  caused  by  the  passage  of  the 
opaque  part  of  the  screen  or  dissolver  in  front  of  the  lens.  In  order  that 
the  darkening  of  the  picture  shall  be  gradual  I  make  the  aperture  in  the 
dissolving  screen  with  serrated  edges ;  but  I  prefer,  instead  of  this  revolv¬ 
ing  screen,  to  close  and  reopen  the  lens  by  means  of  two  thin  sliding  plates 
or  diaphragms  working  in  grooves  attached  in  front  of  the  lens,  and  I  make 
the  sliding  plates  with  both  ends  concave,  and  I  suspend  these  plates  by 
means  of  a  cord  passing  over  and  once  round  a  drum  or  pulley  fixed  to  the 
rod  in  place  of  the  opaque  screen  before  described.  One  of  these  plates  being 
attached  to  each  end  of  the  cord  they  balance  each  other,  one  rising  and  the 
other  falling  as  the  drum  revolves.  I  make  the  plates  of  sufficient  width  to 
cover  the  opening  of  the  lens,  and  of  sufficient  length  to  keep  the  lierht  entirely 
shut  off  during  the  time  the  position  of  the  slide  carrier  is  being  changed ; 
and  I  arrange  that,  when  the  upper  concave  edge  of  the  rising  plate  comes 
in  contact  with  the  drum,  the  lower  concave  end  of  that  plate  is  just  free 
of  the  upper  end  of  the  lens,  while  the  upper  concave  end  of  the  falling 
plate  is  just  clear  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  lens.  For  holding  the  slides  or 
pictures  in  position  I  use  a  double  carrier  of  the  usual  construction,  but 
arranged  by  means  of  guides  or  runners  to  travel  easily  in  metal  grooves 
attached  to  a  second  frame,  which  is  firmly  fixed  in  the  lantern  immediately 
in  front  of  the  condenser.  The  slide  holder  or  carrier  carrying  the  slides 
or  views  is  moved  from  side  to  side  by  means  of  a  lever  slotted  at  its 
lower  end  and  working  on  a  pin  fixed  to  the  central  division  of  the  double 
slide  holder ;  the  upper  end  of  this  lever  is  firmly  fixed  to  a  rod  or  spindle 
turning  on  its  axis,  and  placed  parallel  to  the  spindle  carrying  the  drum 
before  described.  In  order  to  connect  the  rod  and  lever  which  work  the 
slide  holder  with  the  handle  and  rod  which  works  the  drum  and  dis¬ 
solving  plates,  I  adapt  and  make  use  of  a  modification  of  the  mechanism 
commonly  used  for  regulating  the  winding  of  ordinary  Swiss  watches  in 
the  following  manner: — To  the  drum -spindle  I  fix  a  circular  disc  of 
metal  having  a  single  tooth  or  pin  working  in  a  corresponding  recess  or 
depression  in  another  disc  or  segment  of  a  wheel  fixed  to  the  spindle  which 
carries  the  slotted  lever  working  the  slide  holder.  This  second  wheel  or  seg¬ 
ment  of  a  wheel  has  a  recess  cut  in  it  in  which  the  tooth  of  the  disc  on  the 


drum-spindle  works,  and  on  each  side  of  this  recess  a  concave  indentation 
the  same  radius  as  the  disc  on  the  drum-spmdle.  By  this  means  tin-  lev 
working  the  slideholder  is  not  only  not  moved  by  the  rotation  of  the  drui 
spindle  (except  during  the  time  that  the  tooth  is  engaged  in  the  recess)  1, 
is  securely  locked  by  the  close  contact  of  the  periphery  of  the  one  disc  \vi 
the  circular  indentations  of  the  other.  The  apparatus  is  so  arranged  th 
during  the  first  portion  of  the  movement  of  the  handle  or  lever  the  rotatic 
of  the  drum  causes  the  lens  to  be  gradually  closed  and  kept  closed  by  tl 
passage  of  the  dissolving  plates,  one  over  the  other,  during  the  time  tl 
slide  carrier  is  being  shifted,  tvhen  the  latter  portion  of  the  rotation  of  tl 
drum-spindle  uncovers  the  lens,  the  handle  or  lever  being  arranged! 
describe  about  a  semicircle  during  the  completion  of  these  movement 
Should  any  adjustment  of  the  distance  travelled  by  the  slide  carrier  be  r 
quired  it  is  readily  increased  by  raising  the  position  of  the  pin  on  tl 
central  position  of  the  slide  carrier  or  lessened  by  lowering  it.  During  tb 
time  that  the  lens  is  uncovered,  and  a  picture  consequently  being  show 
upon  the  screen,  the  other  half  of  the  slideholder  is  projected  clear 
the  lantern  so  that  the  slide  which  is  not  being  shown  can  be  removed  ai 
another  substituted  in  its  place,  the  slideholder  being  by  the  action  of  n; 
improved  apparatus  securely  locked  so  that  the  operation  of  changing  tl 
slide  does  not  disturb  the  slide  being  exhibited.  By  this  means  and  I 
alternately  moving  the  handle  from  one  side  to  the  other  the  lens 
alternately  covered  and  uncovered,  and  the  slide  or  picture  is  change 
invisibly  during  the  moment  of  eclipse. 

Having  now  particularly  describee!  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  my  sal 
invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  I  declare  tin 
what  I  claim  is  : — 1.  The  closing  and  opening  of  the  lens  or  objective  of  tl 
lantern,  and  mechanically  or  automatically  changing  the  slides  or  pictun 
by  one  continuous  movement  of  a  lever  or  handle  substantially  as  hereii 
before  described. — 2.  The  special  arrangement  above  described  for  openir 
and  closing  the  lens  by  means  of  plates  or  diaphragms  worked  by  a  coi 
and  pulley  or  drum. — 3.  The  adaptation  or  application  of  the  mechanic; 
contrivance  employed  in  watches  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  slides  i 
combination  with  the  mechanism  for  covering  and  uncovering  the  froq 
lens  of  the  lantern  substantially  as  hereinbefore  described. 

- + - 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Placo  of  Meeting. 

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane. 
Studio,  Portland-st.,  Kingsdown 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street. 
Masons’  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 

„  22  .... 

99, 

Bristol  Amateur  (Annual  Meet.) 

”  23  .... 

LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATE 
At  the  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  Thursday,  the  9th  instant,  th 
chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  W.  Ackland. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  w? 
read,  in  which  it  was  requested  that  members  of  the  London  and  Provii 
cial  Photographic  Association  would  act  as  judges  in  a  competition  tha 
was  shortly  to  be  held  amongst  the  members  of  the  first-mentioned  society 
The  Secretary  was  directed  to  write  acceding  to  the  proposition. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman,  who  was  to  have  delivere 
his  lecturette  on  Toning,  but  who  was  confined  to  his  room  by  indisposition 
The  lecturette  was  forwarded  to  be  read  by  the  Secretary,  but  it  wa 
decided  to  postpone  the  delivery  until  the  23rd  instant,  when  it  was  hope' 
that  Mr.  Ashman  tvould  be  able  to  read  it  and  illustrate  it  by  demonstr; 
tions  personally. 

Mr.  Washington  Teasdale  showed  a  number  of  transparencies  prints 
upon  commercial  gelatine  plates  prepared  expressly  for  this  purpose.  Thi 
led  to  a  discussion  on  the  best  method  of  binding  and  fitting  up  transpaj 
rencies  for  the  lantern. 

Mr.  W.  Ayres,  for  binding,  used  paper  that  had  been  coated  with  gui 
and  sugar  and  dried.  It  was  wetted  for  use  with  a  postage-stamp  dampei 

Mr.  Teasdale  preferred  wheat  glue.  He  thought  it  would  be  desirab! 
to  have  metal  rims  instead  of  paper  binding,  so  that  the  transparence 
could  easily  be  got  at  to  clean  off  any  dust  or  deposit  that  might  invacj 
them.  He  had  had  a  few  made  on  the  plan  of  the  rims  called  “pr 
servers”  that  were  used  with  glass  positives,  but  they  had  to  be  made  b| 
hand,  and  were,  therefore,  expensive.  If  an  order  could  be  given  for 
quantity  sufficient  to  justify  the  manufacturer  in  making  dies  to  stair 
them  they  could  be  made  very  cheaply. 

Mr.  Ayres  remarked  that  dust  could  not  be  kept  out  by  a  metal  rim  ai 
it  was  by  an  adhesive  paper  binding. 

Mr.  George  Smith  used  gum  as  cleanest  for  causing  the  paper  bindin; 
to  adhere.  Some  time  since  he  had  had  metal  rims  for  lantern  slides,  bu! 
found  that  it  was  necessary  to  use  paper  to  keep  the  dust  out. 

Mr.  J.  Barker  preferred  a  mixture  of  flour  paste  with  gelatine  or  glue 
This  set  into  a  jelly,  and  was  used  cold. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  referred  to  a  developing  agent  recently  introduce; 
by  Mr.  C.  Egli  and  Mr.  A.  Spiller — the  hydrochlorate  of  hydroxylamineH 
and  said  that  with  the  formula  as  published  he  had  not  been  able  to  obtai: 
an  image;  but  by  omitting  the  restrainer  he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  ai| 
image  of  a  beautiful  colour  and  very  clean.  He  would  like  to  hear  th 
results  of  experiments  made  by  other  members. 

A  Member  then  inquired  whether  anyone  could  tell  how  a  certain  pape 
was  prepared  that  was  introduced  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  but  fo: 
many  years  past  had  not  been  in  the  market.  This  paper  was  albu 
menised,  and  had  to  be  sensitised  in  the  ordinary  way.  After  the  usua 
treatment  upon  removal  from  the  hypo,  fixing  solution  into  water  the  filn 
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albumen  separated  from  the  paper,  and  could  be  transferred  to  anything 
•equired.  He  thought  that  lantern  transparencies  might  be  very  satisfac¬ 
torily  produced  by  means  of  such  a  paper. 

Another  Member,  in  reply,  said  that  there  were  several  methods  of  trans¬ 
ferring  an  albumen  film  from  the  paper  on  which  it  had  been  printed. 
According  to  one  plan  the  paper  was  coated  before  albumenising  with 
ndia-rubber  or  gutta-percha.  After  printing,  fixing,  &c.,  the  film  was 
transferred  by  dissolving  the  india-rubber  with  benzole. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debknham  remembered  the  paper  referred  to.  It  was  intro¬ 
duced  particularly  for  the  purpose  of  making  transfers  on  to  ivory  for 
colouring  upon.  The  paper  appeared  to  be  coated  with  some  starchy 
material  before  albumenising. 

After  the  meeting  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  invited  the  members  and  friends 
to  stay  to  a  supper  which  he  had  had  prepared,  and  about  forty  sat  down  to 
a  social  and  pleasant  repast.  The  feasting  over,  after  the  usual  loyal  toasts, 

Mr.  Debknham  proposed  that  of  the  host,  the  delegate  of  the  Society  in 
the  United  States,  the  Ulysses  returned  from  his  travels — Mr.  A.  L. 
Henderson. 

The  toast  was  most  heartily  received,  and  was  followed  by  that  of  “  The 
Society,”  coupling  with  this  that  of  the  officers,  which  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor,  who,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  observed  that  he 
had  been  one  of  those  concerned  in  the  institution  of  the  Edinburgh 
Society,  now  the  largest  photographic  association  in  the  world.  He  had 
also  been  present  at  the  invitation  of  this  Association,  and  he  hoped  for 
it  a  success  similar  to  that  enjoyed  by  its  northern  fellow  society.  One 
strong  point  in  each  was  the  fixing  of  the  subscription  at  so  low  a  figure  as 
to  be  a  hindrance  to  none,  and  it  had  been  found  in  both  cases  that  that 
6mall  subscription  was  sufficient  to  cover  all  necessary  expenses.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  lecturette  system,  which  had  been  suggested  by  the 
Curator,  Mr.  Haddon,  and  had  been  so  successfully  carried  out,  he  observed 
that  it  was  likely  to  be  largely  adopted  in  other  societies.  Mr.  Henderson 
had  started  it  in  America  by  giving  his  lecture  upon,  and  demonstration  of, 
emulsion  making,  and  he  (Mr.  Taylor)  was  aware,  from  correspondence 
with  the  President  of  the  New  York  Society  of  Photographic  Amateurs, 
that  it  was  intended  that  the  lecturette  system  should  be  made  a  leading 
feature  in  that  Association. 

The  toast  of  the  visitors,  proposed  by  Mr.  Haddon,  was  responded  to  by 

Mr.  Teasdale,  who  expressed  the  pleasure  it  gave  him  to  see  the  faces 
of,  and  come  into  contact  with,  so  many  of  those  gentlemen  with  whose 
writings  he  was  familiar  in  the  pages  of  the  journals  and  almanacs. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening 

Mr.  Henderson  referred  to  the  American  Photographic  Convention, 
which  was  to  meet  next  year  at  Buffalo,  and  suggested  that  English  photo¬ 
graphers  should  make  up  a  party  to  visit  it.  He  felt  sure  that  if  this  were 
arranged  and  known  they  would  receive  a  most  hearty  welcome. 

In  reply  to  the  toast  of  the  honorary  and  foreign  members, 

Mr.  Taylor  remarked  that  with  regard  to  the  great  American  Conven¬ 
tion  that  assembled  once  a  year,  and  at  the  late  meeting  of  which  photo¬ 
graphy  was  scarcely  ever  mentioned,  it  needed  “pulling  together.”  It  had 
even  been  said  that  its  next  meeting  would  be  its  last.  He  certainly 
thought  that  it  would  act  as  a  stimulus  to  the  American  fraternity  if  it 
were  known  that  a  body  of  Englishmen  were  intending  to  pay  them  a  visit. 
In  a  few  weeks  he  would  be  in  a  position  to  convey  personally  to  the 
photographic  societies  in  New  York  the  friendly  feelings  by  which  the 
members  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association  were 
actuated  towards  them. 

The  evening  was  then  enlivened  by  songs  and  recitations.  One  song, 
given  by  Mr.  William  Cobb,  made  special  reference  to  the  host  of  the 
occasion. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science, 
Stephen’s  Green,  on  Friday,  the  10th  inst., — Mr.  Greenwood  Pirn,  M.A., 
in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  Mr. 
A.  G.  Tagliaferro,  of  Malta,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society.  The 
following  names  were  proposed  for  membership : — Messrs.  S.  Geoghegan, 
C.E.,  H.  Magee,  and  Francis  F.  Hall. 

Messrs.  Samuel  Baker  and  Thomas  Curtis  were  elected  to  audit  the 
yearly  accounts  before  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Watson  gave  an  account  of  his  recent  trip  through  Derbyshire 
with  the  camera,  and  exhibited  a  large  number  of  excellent  views  taken 
during  the  tour. 

Mr.  George  Mansfield  showed  a  series  of  10  X  12  views  which  lie  had 
recently  taken  in  France  and  Spain,  all  of  which  were  much  admired  for 
their  artistic  and  technical  merits. 

Mr.  J.  Y.  Robinson  exhibited  a  patent  instantaneous  shutter  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Monsell,  a  member  of  the  Society,  and  which  formed 
the  basis  of  a  varied  and  interesting  discussion  on  shutters  in  general. 

Mr.  Thomas  Mayne  showed  a  new  expanding  camera  of  great  length, 
suitable  for  copying,  &c. 

Mr.  John  L.  Robinson’s  paper,  A  Week  in  Suffolk,  was,  by  consent, 
postponed  until  that  gentleman’s  return. 

The  proceedings  were  then  adjourned  until  the  9th  November,  when  the 
annual  meeting  will  be  held. 

ST.  HELENS  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  PURSUIT  OF  SCIENCE, 
LITERATURE,  AND  ART. 

Photographic  Section. 

A  meeting  of  this  section  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  17th  ult., — Mr. 
Heather  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Bewley  showed  a  number  of  views  taken  at  Bettws-y-Coed  during 

the  month.  Part  of  these  were  toned  with  platinum, 


Mr.  Sherlock  said  he  preferred  to  use  the  platinum  bath,  as  he  could 
get  as  great  a  variety  of  tones  with  it  as  with  gold,  and  the  cost  was  only 
one-fourth  that  of  the  latter  metal. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Houghton  showed  a  number  of  lantern  slides  of  local  scenery. 
Two  (Chapman’s  albumen),  developed  by  the  pyro.  sulphite  method,  from 
a  formula  given  in  Marion’s  Photography,  were  especially  praised  for  their 
clearness.  The  remainder  were  developed  by  Cowan’s  solution  ;  these 
tones  were  much  admired. 

Mr.  Thomson  exhibited  a  number  of  lantern  slides  of  some  very  pretty 
views  near  Buxton. 

Mr.  Heather  showed  about  twelve  prints  toned  with  a  solution  made  up 
of  perchloride  of  iron,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  hyposulphite  of  soda.  The 
tones  varied  very  much  ;  some,  however,  had  a  very  pleasing  effect. 

Mr.  Taylor  inquired  if  the  prints  were  us  permanent  as  the  ordinary  ones. 
He  did  not  consider  they  would  be,  especially  in  a  town  like  St.  Helens. 

Mr.  Heather  said  his  experience  was  limited  to  the  few  prints  he  had 
shown.  He  fully  endorsed  Mr.  Taylor’s  remarks.  He  (Mr.  Heather)  then 
showed  two  negatives— one  fogged,  the  other  quite  clear.  He  explained 
that  while  cooking  the  emulsion  he  found  a  series  of  small  holes  in  the  can, 
and  consequently  the  emulsion  was  fogged.  He  then  placed  it  in  a  ten-per- 
cent.  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  for  fourteen  hours.  After  this  treat¬ 
ment  it  was  quite  free  from  fog,  but  considerably  slower. 

After  a  discussion  on  emulsions,  developers,  &c.,  the  meeting  was 
adjourned. 

- ♦- — 

BOLTON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Baths,  Bridgman- 
street,  on  Thursday,  the  2nd  inst.,— Mr.  E.  N.  Ashworth  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed 
the  following  annual  report  was  read  by  Mr.  C.  K.  Dalton  (Mr.  Hawks- 
worth,  Hon.  Secretary,  being  absent) : — 

Annual  Report. 

In  presenting  their  fifth  annual  report  your  Council  desire  to  congratulate 
you  on  the  eminently  satisfactory  state  of  the  Society.  During  "the  ye;  r 
1883-4,  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  members;  at  no 
time  since  its  formation  has  the  Society  stood  on  a  sounder  basis. 

Your  Council  are  happy  to  state  that  the  balance  in  the  hands  of  the 
Treasurer  is  steadily  increasing. 

The  following  demonstrations  have  been  given  during  the  session 

On  Toning  and  Fixing  Silver  Prints.  By  Mr.  T.  Parkinson. 

On  Enamelling  Silver  Prints.  By  Mr.  J.  Taylor. 

On  the  Development  of  Platinotype  Prints.  By  Mr.  C.  K.  Dalton. 

Lantern  exhibitions  have  been  given  by  Mr.  W.  Banks,  Mr.  R.  Harwood 
and  Mr.  T.  Parkinson,  and  have  undoubtedly  added  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  Society. 

The  annual  open  meeting  was  held  in  April  last,  at  the  Baths,  and  was 
in  every  sense  a  success. 

Your  Council  have  again  to  regret  the  meagre  attendance  at  the  outdoor 
meetings.  In  fact,  there  has,  strictly  speaking,  been  only  one  meeting  held 
during  the  summer  months,  although  the  weather  lias  not  been  unfavour¬ 
able.  It  is  hoped  that  efforts  will  be  made  to  render  these  meetings  more 
attractive,  and  thus  secure  a  better  attendance. 

The  report  having  been  accepted  as  read,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to 
Mr.  J.  Hick,  and  regrets  expressed  as  to  his  retirement  from  the  presidency 
of  the  Society.  Mr.  Hawksworth  having  also  desired  to  retire,  the  thanks 
of  the  Society  were  tendered  for  his  energetic  and  valuable  services  as 
Hon.  Secretary. 

Messrs.  Baiton  and  Taylor  examined  the  voting  papers.  The  following 
was  the  result  -.—President :  Mr.  J.  R.  Bridson.— Vice-Presidents :  Messrs. 
Harwood,  Ashworth,  Parkinson,  and  Hawksworth. — Council :  Messrs! 
Banks,  Taylor,  Knowles,  and  Slater.— Treasurer:  Mr.  J.  C.  Sewell.— 
Hon.  Secretary :  C.  K.  Dalton. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  B.  Abbatt,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the 
retiring  Council  for  their  services  during  the  past  year. 

— ♦ — ■ 

SHEFFIELD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  held  its  annual  dinner  and  meeting  at  the  Masonic  Hall,  on 
Tuesday,  the  7th  inst., — Councillor  T.  Firth  in  the  chair. 

A  very  good  muster  of  members  sat  down  and  did  ample  justice  to  a  plenti¬ 
ful  and  well-selected  meal,  which,  when  over,  gave  place  to  the  usual  yearly 
routine  of  discussing  and  passing  accounts,  and  electing  new  and  re-electing 
other  officers.  The  statement  of  accounts  was  read  by  the  Treasurer,  Mr. 
W.  B.  Hatfield,  the  most  notable  item  in  which  was  rather  a  serious  loss  on 
the  last  exhibition  which  was  held  in  January  of  this  year.  Many  remarks  c  f 
noteworthy  importance  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  by  the  membeis 
on  the  subject  of  exhibitions ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  a  great  majority  of  them 
are  unwilling  to  make  another  similar  venture  for  some  time. 

After  the  accounts  were  passed  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year: — President:  Mr.  W.  B.  Hatfield. — Vice- Preside  nis :  Councillor 
Thomas  Firth  and  Dr.  T.  H.  Morton,  M.D. — Treasurer:  Mr.  T.  S.  Yeo¬ 
mans. — Secretary:  Mr.  J.  Taylor. — Council:  Messrs.  Bacon  and  Turner. 

On  vacating  the  chair  Mr.  Firth  spoke  of  the  prosperous  condition  <  f 
the  Society..  Although  the  exhibition  had  inflicted  a  loss  on  them,  it  h  d 
also  called  around  them  many  who  were  now  among  them  as  membe  s, 
contributing  to  tbeir  pleasure  at  each  monthly  meeting.  They  w  re 
now  far  more  numerous  and  embraced  a  happy  variety  of  careful  w'ork<  is, 
and  he  believed,  with  the  new  interest  that  was  now  being  put  into  the 
working  of  the  Society,  good  results  might  fairly  be  expected. 

Dr.  Morton  also  declared  his  great  satisfaction  with  the  progress  and 
improvement  of  the  Society,  and  said  he  had  felt  sorry  many  times  his 
business  had  prevented  him  taking  part  in  the  subject  competitions,  which 
had  been  the  means  of  bringing  so  many  good  pictures  to  the  meetings. 
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On  taking  the  chair, 

Mr.  Hatfield  said  that  it  would  be  his  study  to  maintain  the  interest 
and  improvement  the  Society  was  now  making,  and  he  believed  the  only 
certain  means  to  ensure  that  was  a  perfect  arrangement  of  subjects  for  each 
night,  and  never  to  rely  on  chance  conversation  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  members.  They  did  not  want  long  and  tedious  papers  filled  with 
technical  words  and  symbols,  but  short  and  pithy  ones  in  plain  and 
comprehensive  everyday  language ;  and  when  once  a  subject  was  an¬ 
nounced  for  a  night  they  should  adhere  to  it,  and  all  members  do  then- 
best  to  make  a  complete  discussion  of  every  point  bearing  on  that  subject. 
After  thanking  the  members  for  the  honour  they  had  conferred  on  him  the 
business  then  proceeded. 

The  subject  for  this  month’s  competition  was  the  best  picture  of  Clouds , 
and  was  won  by  Mr.  Turner  with  a  very  beautiful  half-plate  of  Fleecy 
Summer  Clouds.  These  were  round  in  their  form,  varied  in  light  and 
shade,  and  filled  with  such  an  amount  of  charming  and  delicate  detail  that 
revealed  in  a  moment  you  were  looking  on  a  truthful  bit  of  Nature’s 
glorious  work. 

Mr.  H.  Rawson  brought  a  very  rich  print  and  negative  of  some  clouds, 
which  called  forth  great  praise,  and  was  a  charming  picture  of  another 
character  of  cloud,  being  dark  and  stormy,  with  a  vivid  light  fringing  the 
edges  in  artistic  contrast.  This  was  not  for  competition. 

Mr.  Turner  had  a  number  of  good  pictures  of  a  summer’s  work  on  the 
table. 

The  subject  for  the  November  meeting  will  be  Enlargements  hy  Artificial 
Light  on  Argentic  and  other  Sensitive  Papers,  by  Mr.  Foxon. 


DERBY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting-  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  London 
Restaurant,  Irongate,  Derby,  on  Wednesday,  the  1st  instant, — Mr.  Richard 
Keene  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 

Mr.  PI.  Arnold  Bemrose,  M.A.,  Vice-President,  gave  an  address 
entitled  Scraps  from  my  Holiday  [see  page  087],  which  he  illustrated  with 
lantern  transparencies  by  means  of  the  sciopticon  lantern. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Bemrose  for  his  interesting  paper. 

The  report  of  the  sub-committee  appointed  to  consider  the  conditions  of 
the  subjects  for  study  was,  after  a  few  slight  alterations,  adopted,  the  last 
day  for  sending  in  the  prints  being  fixed  for  December  10th. 

Mr.  W.  Haslam  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society.  A  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Chairman  brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close. 


LEEDS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  October  2nd, — 
Hr.  Thorpe,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair.  There  was  a  considerable  attendance  of 
members. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  : — Sir  Percy  Radcliffe, 
Rev.  C.  Courtenay,  Mr.  T.  W.  Harding,  and  Mr.  R.  T.  McKay.— Messrs. 
S.  Marshall  and  T.  Dawson  were  elected  auditors. 

A  large  number  of  prints  in  silver  and  platinotype  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  Teasdale,  Rainsden,  Ward,  Denham,  McKay,  Bothamley,  and 
Pearson. 

Dr.  J.  Walker  exhibited  a  changing-bag  of  very  simple  construction, 
but  most  efficient,  which  elicited  much  admiration. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Branson  exhibited  a  number  of  lantern  slides  to  illustrate 
the  effect  of  introducing  sulphite  of  soda  into  the  carbonate  of  soda  deve¬ 
loper,  the  result  being  great  clearness,  a  warm  brown  tone,  with  great 
latitude  in  the  exposure. 

Mr.  Pocklington  exhibited  a  lantern  slide  toned  with  gold,  in  which  the 
foreground  was  of  a  brown  colour,  the  trees  and  middle  distance  green,  and 
the  sky  a  light  blue.  He  (Mr.  Pocklington)  promised  details  of  the  process 
when  he  had  made  further  experiments. 

Messrs.  Reynolds  and  Branson  sent  for  exhibition  a  new-  lantern  for 
the  dark  room  with  special  features,  which  will  meet  with  the  approval  of 
amateurs. 

Mr.  W.  Teasdale,  referring  to  a  remark  made  by  a  member  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  packed  his  exposed  plates  previous  to  development— 
that  is,  face  to  face  without  paper  between — suggested  that  by  this  means 
the  plates  might  be  fogged.  He  based  his  opinion  on  the  fact  that,  if  paper 
were  exposed  to  a  strong  light  and  then  used  for  wrapping  up  sensitive 
plates,  the  plates  so  packed  would  be  fogged.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the 
same  result  would  be  brought  about — but,  of  course,  not  in  so  marked  a 
manner — by  packing  exposed  plates  without  anything  between. 

Dr.  Thoree  intimated  to  the  members  that  a  committee  had  recently 
been  appointed  by  the  Leeds  Philosophical  Society  for  considering  the 
question  of  furthering  the  interests  of  meteorology  in  some  way,  and  he 
asked  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Leeds  Photographic  Society  to.this 
subject,  as  he  thought  they  might  be  able  to  devise  some  method  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  amount  of  solar  energy  sent  down  to  us.  This,  he  said,  was 
one  of  the  great  problems  of  the  present  day.  The  subject  had  already 
been  dealt  with,  and  lie  described  the  various  actinometers  already  in  use. 
Fie  said  that  what  was  required  at  present  was  not  intricate  and  delicate 
apparatus,  but  some  rough-and-ready  method;  and  he  expressed  his  opinion 
that  this  work  might  with  advantage  be  undertaken  by  some  members  of 
the  Society. 

Several  members  made  suggestions,  and  a  general  conversation  on  the 
subject  ensued. 

— ♦ - 

AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION  OF  VICTORIA. 
The  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  on  Monday,  the 
1st  ult.,  at  the  Royal  Society’s  Hall,— Mr.  E,  C.  Bell,  Vice-President, 
occupying  the  chair. 


After  the  election  of  new  members  and  the  nomination  of  two  other*  ■ 
membership, 

Mr.  Baker  proceeded  to  demonstrate  the  method  of  using  Warner 
sensitometer.  He  showed  several  of  tire  sensitometers,  and  it  was  reina,.  1 
by  some  members  that  if  all  those  manufactured  were  similar  to  the  Bam]  I 
exhibited  very  little  reliance  could  be  placed  on  them,  so  far  a  a  go,,  ] 
standard  was  concerned,  as  the  density  in  no  two  of  them  was  simi 
When  the  development  of  the  test  plates  was  commenced,  similar  e  ! 
plaints  were  made  by  some  of  the  members  as  to  the  coating  of  man  r 
the  makes  of  gelatine  plates  which  reached  this  market,  some  sanir 
issued  from  the  factory  of  a  well-known  maker,  being  <•.  ,  , 
even  coating.  [It  was  jocosely  remarked  by  a  member  that  gelatine  enni]  , 
must  be  exceedingly  cheap,  or  the  makers  of  plates  could  inner  aif>,n 
coat  the  backs  of  plates  as  freely  as  they  do  the  faces,  which  \va  ;  \  ,  ,  y  ,,  ' 
the  case.]  The  result  of  the  tests  .--howed  i  Lai  -<.m,  .,i  Mr,  |; 
plates  registered  as  high  numbers  as  the  best  makes  of  English  pi  s 
which  were  tried. 

The  lecturer  afterwards  exposed  and  developed  several  opal  plates  of  L 
own  make,  and  a  great  deal  of  information  was  given,  after  which  > 
meeting  was  adjourned. 

- + - 

CormpontoitM. 

— ♦ — 

MARKINGS  ON  DRY  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Some  time  ago  I  was  much  puzzled  to  find  the  causuf 
dark  bands  of  fog-  on  several  negatives.  A  customer  had  sent  to  a*k  j 
the  cause,  affirming  that  it  Was  the  fault  of  the  plates.  I  had  alref 
sent  out  several  thousands  of  the  same  batch,  and  not  having  received  y 
complaint  you  may  guess  that  I  was  somewhat  puzzled.  On  each  n<  • 
tive,  about  half-an-inch  from  the  right  hand  side,  was  a  band  of  fogalut 
two  inches  wide,  exactly  the  same  position  and  width  on  each  plate. 

The  photographer  also  sent  an  unexposed  plate  of  the  same  batch,  It 
on  developing  it  no  trace  whatever  of  fog  was  discernible.  I  knew  \E 
well  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  produce  fog  always  exactly  in  the  s;  i* 
place  even  if  I  had  wished  to  do  so.  The  only  reason  I  could  give  at  t|t 
time  was  that  the  woodwork  of  the  camera  had  become  slightly  smootlji 
the  inside,  and  had  reflected  the  light  on  to  the  plate. 

The  answer  given  remained  without  further  explanation  till  last  Tlr  - 
day,  when  a  gentleman  called  and  asked  me  to  develope  a  plate,  asp 
thought  there  was  something  wrong  with  his  dark  slide.  I  developed  !> 
plate,  and  found  a  dark  band  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  plate,  abp 
one  and  a-half  inch  wide.  On  returning  it  to  the  dark  slide  1  found  t| 
the  mark  corresponded  exactly  to  the  leather  used  for  hinging  the  shul|- 
of  the  slide.  The  leather  smelled  strongly,  and  had  imparted  a  slight  |: 
to  the  whole  plate.  The  plate  had  remained  in  the  slide  for  about  » 
month,  but  during  that  time  it  had  not  been  exposed  to  any  white  light  I 

I  was  informed  that  the  plate  if  only  kept  in  the  slide  for  a  short  tils 
was  all  right,  but  if  kept  for  two  or  three  days  the  band  of  fog  was  suit  > 
appear.  I  am  fully  convinced  now  that  the  plates,  the  negatives  of  will 
had  bean  sent  back  to  me,  had  suffered  from  the  same  cause.  The  camel 
makers  should  be  more  careful  in  selecting  the  leather  they  use  for  tlr 
slides,  and  save  plates  from  being  condemned  through  no  fault  of  the  pi; 
maker,  as  in  the  incident  I  have  just  related. — I  am,  yours,  &c.. 

21  and  23,  Charles- street,  Royal  Crescent,  J.  Desire:  Englani] 

Hotting  Hill,  IF.,  October  9,  1884. 


TRICYCLES  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  letter  in  last  week’s  Journal  impels  me  to  write  i . 
give  my  experience  of  the  utility  of  a  tricycle  for  the  purpose  of  gett  ' 
about  and  taking-  views,  and  to  describe  my  own  arrangement  for  the 
formation  of  others. 

The  distance  that  can  be  ridden  daily  depends,  of  course,  upon 
physical  powers  of  the  rider;  but  it  also  depends,  in  some  degree,  u 
the  class  of  machine  he  rides.  I  may  say,  being  guided  in  so  doing  by 
twenty  years’  experience  of  cycling,  that  some  of  the  machines  mentio: 
from  time  to  time  in  the  press  as  being  suitable  for  the  photographer  ' 
about  the  worst  of  the  tricycles  before  the  public,  being  of  a  cheap, 
ferior,  and  improperly-contrived  type.  I  will  not  particularise,  but  I  h 
been  sorely  tempted  to  plunge  into  the  arena  several  times,  when  I  h 
seen  letter  after  letter  recommending  machines  for  the  purpose  that  I  kr- 
full  well  would  be  sure  to  disappoint  and  disgust  those  who  might  be 
to  select  them. 

On  a  “sociable ” — that  is,  a  machine  for  two  riders — I  have  found  lii 
difficulty  in  riding-  forty  or  fifty  miles,  carrying  a  complete  set  of  apparat 
together  with  my  own  and  my  companion’s  luggage.  On  my  “Carver” 
single  machine — I  can  ride  almost  any  distance  within  reason,  either  w 
a  camera  8X5,  made  by  Anthony,  of  New  York,  or  my  small  tricycli- 
quarter-plate  set. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  machine  for  the  photographer  is  the  famous  Huml 
type.  That  is  ridden  by  all  the  best  tricycle  riders  of  the  day,  because 
cross-handle  bar  serves  as  a  sort  of  table.  Of  this  type  there  are  seve 
good  examples,  viz.,  the  Humber  proper,  the  Carver,  the  Sandrihgh; 
Club,  the  Traveller,  and  others  ;  but  the  one  that  unquestionably  seems 
me  to  answer  best  for  the  photographer  is  the  “Carver,”  made  at  t 
Alfred-street  Mills,  Nottingham.  My  reason  for  thinking  the  “Carver”  t 
best  is  that,  while  being' well  made  and  of  the  best  material,  it  has  a  pat 
automatic  brake  which,  at  will,  holds  the  whole  machine  perfectly  rigid  and  si 
at  any  point,  either  on  the,  slope  of  a  hill  or  upon  the  level.  With  this  arranj 
ment  no  tripod  stand  is  needed  at  all,  as  the  body  of  the  camera  can 
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;  e(j  on  the  saddle,  and  the  fore-end  rested  upon  the  steering-bar  handle, 
Vi  ;1]  is  un  a  level  with  the  saddle;  and  it  is  surprising  how  adroit  one 
b  mes  with  practice  in  placing  the  machine  and  the  camera  in  proper 
p  tion,  and  how  rigid  the  whole  affair  is  when  done.  I  never  carry  a 
I,  id  at  all,  as  with  double  swing-backs  and  a  rising  and  lowering  front 
a  >st  any  angle  can  be  attained,  and  the  tricycle  can  be  led  anywhere. 

ie  apparatus  is  carried  in  a  wicker  basket  upon  the  luggage  carrier  in 
ft  t,  and  really  seems  to  help  rather  than  otherwise,  as  its  weight  serves 
t ,1  ike  much  of  the  pressure  from  the  trailing  wheel.  The  enclosed  photo- 
p,  hs  will  show  you  my  arrangement  upon  the  “  Carver.  I  am,  yours,  &c., 

\[cer  Cotiage,  Hornsey ,  N.,  October  11,  1884.  Sigma  Smith. 

She  arrangement  shown  in  the  photographs  is  excellent,  but  we  pre- 
f(  an  open-fronted  machine  of  the  same  type — that  is,  without  the 
b  cle  handle. — Eds.] 

THE  SODA  DEVELOPER :  A  CORRECTION. 

To  the  Editors. 

ENTLEMEN, — On  opening  the  J ournal  this  morning  I  saw,  with  a  feeling 
o  ismay,  that  the  formula  for  soda  development,  in  the  article  to  which 
ii  name  is  subscribed,  contains  a  very  serious  error,  which  I  hasten  to 
c  ect,  and  at  the  same  time  beg  of  you  to  allow  me  space  to  apologise  for 
n  blunder  to  those  readers,  if  any,  who  have  been  led  astray  by  it. 


he  formula  should  be  : 

No.  I. 

Pyro . 1  part. 

Sulphurous  acid  .  1  ,, 

Water  (distilled) .  8  parts. 

No.  II. 

Saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  .  6  parts. 

Sulphurous  acid  .  1^  part. 

Bichromate  of  potash  (five-per-cent,  solution) . I,  4,  or  %  ,, 

Water . .  18  parts. 


;  will  be  seen  that  the  bichromate  of  potash  is  largely  in  excess  in  the 
f  nar  as  compared  with  the  corrected  formula,  and  the  sulphurous  acid  is 
c  cient.  This  latter  error  is  unimportant ;  but  excess  of  the  bichromate 
s  would  decompose  the  pyro.,  and  so  destroy  its  developing  power. 

may  just  add  that  the  formula  (in  my  hands)  continues  to  work  well, 
3.  it  has  been  tested  on  several  varieties  of  plates ;  but  with  one  brand  of 
\iy  rapid,  which  produces  a  soft  image,  owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  gela- 
t;  film  and  lack  of  silver,  if  has  been  found  needful  to  add  one  grain  of 
limideof  potassium  to  each  two  ounces  of  developing  mixture,  in  order  to 
d  density.  Still  the  image  was  wanting  in  vigour ;  so  the  toning-  with 
i  i  was  omitted,  and  the  normal  colour  of  the  soda  image  utilised.  These 
ies  yield  no  better  result  with  ammonia,  and  therefore  soda  is  not  to 
me. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  Hanson. 

<eeds,  October  10,  1884. 

— — 

A  NEW  DEVELOPING  FORMULA. 

To  the  Editors. 

rENTLEMEN, — On  reading  the  report  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic 
Siety,  in  your  last  issue,  I  felt  somewhat  “sorry  I  spoke,”  as  the  deve- 
1  ;r  to  which  I  alluded  in  my  letter  is  certainly  not  quite  as  new  in 
i  serial  as  I  supposed,  although  somewhat  so  in  the  combination.  How- 
e  r,  I  had  better  say  something,  and  say  it  as  briefly  .as  possible. 

'he  first  plate  about  which  I  made  notes  I  developed  with — 


Hydrokinone  .  Ingrain, 

Liq.  potassse,  s.g.  1270  .  .  15  minims, 

Water  .  3  ounces, 


il  got  a  very  dense  negative.  I  continued  various  experiments,  adding 
(Sbonate  of  potash,  citric  acid,  and  mixing  pyro.  with  the  hydrokinone; 
II,  after  all,  I  found  the  following  answer  excellently  for  a  74  x  5  plate  : — 

Hydrokinone  .  .  1 1  grain. 

Citric  acid  . .  10  grains. 

Liq.  potassse,  s.g.  1270 .  20  minims. 

Soft  water  .  5  ounces. 

Mix  and  filter. 

hr  this  over  the  plate  and  in  half-a  minute,  or  thereabouts,  return  to  the 
cl  eloping  cup  and  add  from  ten  to  thirty  minims  of  liq.  potass®.  The 
1  te  ought,  on  this  being  poured  on,  to  come  out  well. 

'his  developer  appears  to  me  to  allow  of  great  latitude  of  exposure,  and 
t  to  sacrifice  the  high  lights  while  the  shadows  are  developing.  Over- 
<  ’elopment  is  hardly  possible.  It  gives  great  delicacy  and  softness  in 
1  nting,  and,  at  the  same  time,  •  printing  density,  principally  from  the 

•  our  of  the  negative,  which  is  a  red  shade,  and  not  so  visible  by  direct 

•  it  as  when  viewed  at  an  angle.  I  have  noticed,  and  attribute  it  to  the 
'  re  perfect  action  of  the  hydrokinone  over  the  pyro.,  that  the  white 
■  posit  in  the  hypo,  (the  free  chlorides?)  is  scarcely  present.  In  my  last 
'jeriment  I  exposed  two  plates,  one  directly  after  the  other.  One  of 
ise  I  developed  with  Ery’s  sodic  sulphite  formula;  the  other  with  the 
;  )ve  hydrokinone  developer.  I  enclose  prints  from  both.  They  will 
cdly,  however,  compare  quite  fairly,  as  the  former  was  exposed  thirty 
onds  and  the  latter  twenty  seconds. 

-  do  not  find  that  carbonate  of  potash  in  the  developer  makes  any 
|  rked  difference  in  the  result ;  but  I  did  not  find  I  could  develop?,  without 

•  potass®  added,  and  I  like  as  simple  a  developer  as  possible.  I  venture 
think  this  developer  would  well  repay  further  experiment,  as  would  also 
5  examination  of  the  active  principles  of  other  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
developing  agents.  Before  closing  I  may  mention  that  I  have  obtained 
■T  pleasing  toning  results  from  carbonate  of  potash,  twenty  grains  to  one 
un  of  gold. 

In  conclusion  :  I  feel  I  owe  your  readers  some  apology  for  having  made 
’laim  in  my  former  letter  which  a  little  delay  and  less  enthusiasm  would 
ve  prevented. — I  am,  yours,  &c, ,  '  .  W,  T\  F,  M.  Ingall. 

| w'tmhibhe,  Kent,  October  14, 1384, 


THE  MEDAL  AWARDS  AT  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBI¬ 
TION. 

To  the  Editors. 

q  Gentlemen, —I  have  just  returned  from  the  Photographic  Exhibition, 
and  cannot  resist  writing  a  line  with  reference  to  the  recent  awards, 
though  I  know  full  well  that  I  lay  myself  open  to  remarks  such  as 
“the  grapes  are  sour,”  &c. ;  but  I  can  honestly  say  J  have  the  best 
interests  of  the  Society  at  heart  in  calling  attention  to  the  awards  given. 

lean  conceive  nothing  so  likely  to  bring  the  Society  into  disrepute  as 
the  awarding  of  medals  to  inferior  work,  &c.  It  will  either  end  iii 
members  who  can  do  good  work  not  competing  at  all,  or  their  sending 
in  their  works  not  for  competition. 

Take,  first  of  all,  the  medal  given  for  interiors,  where  all  the  lines 
converge.  Surely  this  is  not  a  specimen  to  be  held  up  to  the  public  as  a 
sample  of  good  photography. 

(  'Then  a  medal  is  given  for  scientific  subjects  —  photomicrographs. 
Surely  better  work  than  this  can  be  done  to  merit  a  medal. 

Again  :  no  medal  is  given  for  pure  landscape  photography,  of  which 
there  are  some  splendid  examples.  I  contend  a  great  deal  of  skill  is 
shown  in  the  choice  of  a  subject,  so  as  to  get  it  properly  lighted  and 
avoid  all  movement  of  foliage,  &c.,  which  is  not  called  fortli  by  a ’mere 
snow-scene — beautiful  as  such  photographs  are. 

Lastly:  a  medal  is  given  for  photo-engraving  —  entirely  a  mechanical 
process.  This  is  certainly  not  photography. 

I  know  there  must  always  be  dissatisfaction  in  the  minds  of  some  with 
the  awards,  but  let  us  have  a  little  less  glaring  faults  to  complain  of.— I 
am,  yours,  &c.,  Wm.  Wainwrioht,  Jun. 

Hoe  Place,  Woking,  October  14, 1884. 


Ilatia  imti  (Qumis, 

W.  H.  Warner  writes,  wishing  to  know  the  relative  strengths  as  to 
restraining  power  of— 1,  nitric  acid  ;  2,  sulphuric  acid  ;  3,  sulphurous 

acid;  4,  formic  acid;  5,  oxalic  acid ;  6,  citric  acid. - We  shall  be  glad 

to  have  the  opinions  of  our  readers  relative  to  this  matter. 

•John  Robertson  says: — “I  have  commenced  to  make  a  lantern  on  the 
plan  of  M.  Hutinet’s  for  enlargements  ;  but  I  find  I  want  the  information 
how  I  am  to  get  ventilation  at  the  bottom  to  cause  the  light  to  burn,  and 
yet  not  to  permit  any  light  to  escape.  In  the  description  of  M.  Hutinet’s 
lantern  in  the  Journal  and  in  the  Almanac  1  do  not  find  this  named.  I 
trust  you  will  kindly  give  me  the  information.  At  the  same  time,  per¬ 
haps,  you  will  tell  me  the  simplest  method  to  reverse  a  negative.” - In 

reply  :  We  cannot  anticipate  any  great  difficulty  in  ventilating  a  lantern. 
A  few  holes  covered  over  with  a  strip  of  tin  bent  at  a  right  angle  will 
prove  the  means  of  admitting  air  without  allowing  the  egress  of  light. — 
To  reverse  a  negative  in  the  simplest  manner:  coat  a  glass  plate  with 
one  of  the  dusting-on  compounds  to  be  found  at  page  227  of  our  last 
Almanac,  expose  under  the  negative,  and  develope  by  the  application  of 
powdered  plumbago  with  a  soft  brush. 

“  1.  Having  constructed  a  magic  lantern,  four-inch  condensers,  I  should 
feel  much  obliged  at  receiving  your  advice,  in  next  issue,  as  to  which  is 
the  best  paraffine  lamp  to  use  to  show  a  picture  (sharp)  on  the  screen 
about  ten  feet  square.— 2.  Can  I  obtain  better  results  with  three  con¬ 
densers — namely,  two  piano  convex  and  one  double  convex — than  with 

the  ordinary  double  condensers.  —  Sou-thendon.” - In  reply:  1.  A 

suitable  paraffine  lamp  for  the  purpose  (that  is,  giving  a  sharp  image)  is 
one  which  has  a  somewhat  small  circular  wick,  the  flame  of  which  is 
contracted  by  the  chimney — one,  in  short,  of  the  best  argand  form.  A 
greater  degree  of  luminosity  may  be  secured  by  employing  some  of  those 
lamps  in  which  two,  three,  or  even  four  flat  wicks  are  presented  with 
their  ends  towards  the  condensers,  as  in  the  sciopticon  and  lamps  of  the 
class  which  have  been  evolved  therefrom.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  sharpest 
images  are  obtained  when  employing  a  very  small  flame. — 2.  We  advise 
the  employment  of  double  condensers  ;  but  if  a  triple  condenser  be  pro¬ 
perly  constructed  it  is  likely  to  possess  advantages  greater  than  the 
double.  Still,  there  is  so  much  accuracy  required  in  the  construction  of 
a  high-class  triple  condenser  that  it  is  doubtful  if,  by  any  haphazard 
combination  of  three  elements,  such  a  good  result  would  be  obtained  as 
if  two  only  were  employed. 

Alpha  writes: — “-Having  a  quantity  of  precipitated  metallic  silver  which 
I  wished  to  purify  from  any  traces  of  the  ziuc  with  which  it  had  been 
thrown  down,  I  heated  it  in  a  porcelain  basin  with  sulphuric  acid.  It 
was  left  to  itself  for  a  short  time,  and  on  my  return  I  found  the  place 
full  of  such  acrid  fumes  that  I  was  unable  to  get  into  the  room  to  turn 
off  the  gas,  and  had  to  wait  until  the  whole  had  evaporated  to  dryness 
and  the  atmosphere  had  partially  cleared  itself  by  way  of  the  chimney. 

I  then  found  the  cracked  dish  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  a 
yellowish  white  salt  and  but  very  little  metallic  silver.  Can  you  tell  me 

what  this  is,  and  what  I  have  done  wrong?” - In  reply :  It  was  wrong 

to  heat  the  silver  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  latter  has  no  action  upon 
silver  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but,  when  heated,  converts  it  into 
silver  sulphate.  If  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  be  employed,  aud  the 
temperature  raised  to  boiling  point,  the  acid  is  decomposed  and  copious 
fumes  of  sulphurous  anhydride  are  given  off.  This  is  what  occurred  in 
your  case.  During  your  absence  the  acid  had  become  sufficiently  con¬ 
centrated  through  evaporation  of  the  water,  and  then  the  evolution  of 
sulphurous  fumes  commenced.  The  salt  remaining  is  sulphate  of  silver, 
which,  owing  to  its  low  degree  of  solubility  (1  in  88  of  boiling  water),  is 
very  difficult  of  treatment.  The  simplest  plan  will  be  to  boil  it  in  a 
considerable  quantity  of  water,  adding,  at  intervals,  chloride  of  sodium 
or  hydrochloric  acid  until  no  further  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver  is 
formed.  In  this  manner  successive  portions  of  the  sulphate  are  dissolved 
and  converted  into  chloride,  and  the  water  left  free  to  dissolve  a  fresh 
quantity;  and  so  on,  until  the  whole  is  converted, 
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“I  HAVE  been  trying  the  collodion  transfer  process  and  experience  some 
difficulty  in  getting  the  film  to  strip  clean  from  the  glass.  According  to 
the  instructions  I  have  received  in  writing  from  one  who  gives  lessons  in 
absentia,  I  have  made  the  glass  plate  scrupulously  clean,,  and  complete 
the  operation  by  rubbing  it  with  the  finest  precipitated  chalk  ;  but  still 
the  film  adheres  so  tenaciously  as  to  produce  patches  all  over  the  surface. 
What  is  wrong? — Yours,  &c.,  Frank  13.  White.” — —In  reply:  Our 
correspondent  has  mistaken  the  nature  of  the  chalk  that  must  be  applied 
to  the  plate  after  it  has  been  made  clean.  It  is  not  “precipitated” 
chalk  but  French  chalk,  which  is  an  entirely  different  substance.  Let 
this  be  well  rubbed  all  over  the  surface,  taking  care  that  no  part  is 
omitted,  and  then  wipe  it  all  off  again.  If  this  be  done  previous  to 
applying  the  collodion  there  is  no  fear  of  its  adhesion  to  the  glass  at  a 
subsequent  stage  in  the  process. 

- ^ - - 

fed) attp  felmttn. 

I  will  exchange  Seavey’s  boat,  almost  new,  for  a  good  background,  interior 
or  exterior — Address,  Stuart  and  Co.,  53,  Chapel-road,  Worthing. 

Wanted,  instantograph,  backgrounds,  head-rests,  &c.,  in  exchange  for 
bicycles,  &c. ;  difference  adjusted. — Address,  W.  W.  Evers,  Wath,  near 
Rotherham. 

I  will  exchange  a  studio  stove,  very  handsome  for  studio,  and  pieces  of 
solid  accessory,  photograph  of  same,  for  anything  useful  in  photography. — 
Address,  S.  W.  Barns,  100,  High-street,  Ashford,  Kent. 

I  will  exchange  150  numbers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography, 
English  Mechanic ,  thirteen  vols.  bound  and  vol.  unbound.  What  offers 
in  apparatus? — Address,  K.  Bean,  New  Ferry,  Cheshire. 

I  will  exchange  a  copying  camera,  twenty-four  inches  square,  with  dark 
slide,  three  cameras,  on  stand,  new,  for  lime-light  apparatus,  or  offers. — 
Address,  E.  Claire,  127,  Lower  Park-road,  Peckham,  S.E. 

I  will  exchange  a  good  carte  lens,  by  Ross,  will  show  samples  of  cartes ,  for 
a  5  x  4  or  quarter-plate  tourist  camera,  with  three  or  more  slides,  by  a 
good  maker. — Address,  J.  K.  Townsend,  Carrington,  Nottingham. 

I  will  exchange  a  good  show  case,  with  posts  made  of  pitch  pine,  also  dark 
truck  made  to  pack  up  for  travelling ;  photos,  sent.  Wanted  7\  X  5 
camera  burnisher,  or  anything  useful. — Address,  F.  Spencer,  57a,  Castle- 
street,  Reading. 

W anted,  lantern  slides,  in  exchange  for  studio  tent,  four  yards  by  two  wide, 
made  of  linen,  with  poles  complete,  new  condition,  only  used  a  few  times, 
gem  and  Victoria  lenses,  or  other  slides. — Address,  Arthur  F.  Fenton, 
Chester-Le- Street. 

What  offers  for  large  porcelain  dish,  14  x  12,  depth  two  inches,  ditto  large 
bath  to  take  10x8  plates,  quarter-plate  groove  box  to  hold  six  dozen  and 
six,  quarter-plate  camera,  three  slips  7x3  feet?  Wanted,  half-plate  lens 
or  pair  of  stereo,  lenses. — Address,  Sidney,  2,  Wall-street,  Ockenden- 
road,  Islington. 

I  will  exchange  a  Remington  sporting  rifle  (quite  new)  with  combined 
ordinary  and  “globe”  sight,  sling  strap,  and  full  set  of  re-loading  tools, 
with  about  100  brass  shells,  cost  £8  10s.,  for  a  Dallmeyer’s  rapid  rectili¬ 
near,  8  x  10,  or  Ross’s  rapid  symmetrical  same  size. — Address,  J.  W. 
Hunter,  Albert-place,  Stockton-on-Tees. 

I  will  exchange  a7|x5  square  camera,  leather  bellows,  rise  and  fall  front, 
screw  focus,  swing-back,  reversible-back,  brass  bound,  three  double  slides, 
nearly  new,  value  about  £7.  Wanted,  a  whole-plate  symmetrical  or 
rectilinear  lens,  by  Ross  or  Dallmeyer,  or  offers. — Address,  W.  T. 
Whetter,  Hope  Villa,  Villier’s-road,  Bristol. 

- - 

him  to  femsjjon^nts. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
Photographs  Registered. — 

Thomas  Roberts,  Bradshawgate,  Leigh,  Lancashire.  —  Photograph  of 
Henry  O'Connor,  S.J. 

Edmund  Eccles,  Broad-street,  Bury,  Lancashire.— Three  Photographs  of 
P.  N.  Phillips,  Escp,  M.P. 

Ambrose  Copsey,  8,  Sepulchre-street,  Sudbury,  Suffolk. — Photograph  of 
the  Rev.  Oliver  Raymond,  LL.B. 

William  Baker,  7,  Malva-road,  St.  Ann’s-hill,  Wandsworth,  London. — 
Photograph  of  Yoke  of  Oxen  and  Country  Cart. 

Walter  Lamb  Knott,  G8,  King-street,  North  Shields.—  Photograph  of  the 
Lifeboat,  “  Co-operation ,”  stationed  at  Callercoats. 

W.  B.  Allison,  West-street,  The  Mount,  Stoke-on-Trent. — Photograph  of 
the  Venerable.  Archdeacon  Sir  Lovelace  T.  Stamer,  Bart. ;  Two  Photo¬ 
graphs  of  Mr.  Henry  Broadhurst,  M.P. 

Varnish. — Rather  too  little  body  in  the  varnish. 

B.  H. — The  Exhibition  remains  open  until  November  13. 

H.  .Toly  (Lyons).— The  subject  will  be  treated  in  a  leading  article— most 
probably  in  our  next. 

C.  Pujiphrey. — By  the  American  term  “sal  soda”  common  washing  soda 
of  the  oil  shops  is  meant. 

J ERRY. — Consult  our  advertising  columns.  We  cannot  undertake  to  recom¬ 
mend  any  particular  manufacturer. 

Sidney.— Dissolve  two  or  three  grains  of  Castile  soap  in  each  ounce  of 
alcohol,  and  employ  that  as  a  lubricant, 


T.  C.  K. — Possibly  you  have  rolled  the  prints  before  they  were  (pi 
If  not,  probably  you  have  employed  too  great  a  pressure. 

T.  J.  R. — Write  to  the  firm  in  question.  Possibly  they  would  prepare  yo 
some  plates  specially — that  is,  if  you  order  a  sufficient  quantity  at  a  time 

A.  Z.  O. — So  many  times  as  sensitive  as  “wet  collodion”  simply  means 
nothing.  What  number  does  the  plates  show  on  the  sensitometer  screen 
That  will  be  a  guide  as  to  their  sensitiveness. 

R.  S.  Bell. — We  are  by  no  means  surprised  that  the  dark  tent  realised  no 
small  a  sum,  notwithstanding  its  original  cost.  Indeed,  we  are  more  bu 
prised  that  it  sold  at  all.  Who  uses  dark  tents  nowadays  ? 

Amateur. — The  five-inch  lens  is  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  cause  the  ra\s 
to  converge  towards  the  object-glass  in  front.  Try  the  effect  of  employ¬ 
ing  a  second  of  the  same  character  mounted  close  to  the  first. 

A.— As  you  describe  it,  your  method  of  washing  should  be  sufficient  hut 
judging  from  the  results,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  not.  Possibly  too  many 
negatives  are  washed  at  a  time  in  a  trough  of  insufficient  size. 

A.  R.  Gill.— The  opal  enclosed  is  not  the  kind  generally  used  for  opalotypes  ( 
or  “  porcelain  pictures.”  What  you  require  is  that  kind  which  is  known 
as  “dead,  smoothed  pot  opal.”  It  is  less  expensive  than  vour  samnlp  I 
which  is  “patent  plate  opal.” 

A.  Penny.— To  copy  the  same  size  with  your  lens  the  camera  must  be  capable 
of  extending  to  seventeen  and  a-half  inches.  You  had  better  have  tlw 
cone  made  eight  inches  long,  then  with  the  sliding  body  of  the  camera  I 
you  will  have  plenty  of  latitude. 

J.  G. — 1.  The  sample  of  gelatine  enclosed  appears  to  he  a  good  one,  but  1 
without  actually  trying  it  it  is  impossible  to  say  if  it  will  be  suitable  for 
emulsion  purposes. — 2.  See  leading  articles  in  our  issues  for  March  14,  21, 
and  28  of  the  current  year. — 3.  We  regret  we  cannot  spare  time  to  accede 
to  your  wishes. 

L.  M.  S.  R.— 1.  B.  is  the  more  suitable.— 2.  Expediency  must  dictate  I 
which  is  the  better  system  to  adopt.  If  the  proper  effect  can  be  obtained 
by.  raising  or  lowering  the  lens,  it  is,  perhaps,  better  to  have  recourse  to  j 
this.— 3.  The  toning  bath  ought  not  to  have  become  discoloured.  When  ' 
it  becomes  dark  make  a  fresh  one. 

An  Operator.— As  a  rule,  so  we  are  informed,  the  hours  of  employment 
are  somewhat  longer  in  provincial  towns  than  in  London;  but  yours 
appear  to  be  unusually  long  even  for  the  country.  Of  course  there  is  no  i 
rule  as  to  the  hours  that  assistants  are  generally  employed.  This  is  always 
a  special  arrangement  between  the  employer  and  the  employ 6. 

Wai.  Hetbridge.— The  mealiness  or,  as  you  term  it,  “leathery  appear¬ 
ance”  of  the  prints  is  due  to  their  being  over-toned.  Some  papers  will 
not  bear  toning  sufficiently  to  reach  the  purple  stage,  even  if  the  nega¬ 
tives  are  of  a  suitable  character  to  produce  such  tones.  Tone  less,  and 
be  content  with  warmer  tones,  or  discard  the  paper  altogether. 

R.  E.  P  —  All  will  depend  upon  the  rapidity  of  the  plates.  What  you  term 
“medium  rapidity  ”  some  would  call  “  very  slow,”  and  others  '“rapid.” 
Again  :  the  exposure  will  be  governed  by  the  quality  of  the  light  and  tlie  i 
amount  admitted  into  the  studio.  The  lens  in  question  is  much  slower 
than  an  ordinary  portrait  lens,  requiring  about  double  the  exposure. 

Alf.x.  McIntosh.— The  quantity  of  silver  recovered  certainly  seems  very 
small  for  so  large  a  bulk  of  residues;  but  you  must  bear  in  mind  that 
unless  the  metal  were  thin  it  could  not  be  recovered.  The  weight  of  the 
residue  and  the  time  it  took  to  accumulate  is  no  criterion  as  to  the 
amount  of  silver  it  contained.  This  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  making  an 
assay. 

Ignorant.— Instead  of  relying  on  an  intensifier,  as  you  appear  to  do,  you 
would  do  better  to  aim  at  attaining  the  requisite  density  in  the  develop¬ 
ment.  The  cause  of  the  negatives  fading  or  becoming  spotty  is  that  you 
have  not  sufficiently  washed  them  between  the  different  operations.  The 
intensifier  you  have  been  using  is  a  good  one,  if  care  be  exercised  in  its 
employment. 

J.  Whistley. — White  hard  varnish  is  not  a  good  protection  for  negatives 
which  are  subject  to  hard  usage,  as  it  is  too  soft  and  pliable.  If  you  re¬ 
quire  a  cheap  varnish,  which  will  be  more  durable,  you  had  better  employ  j 
brown  hard,  diluted  with  methylated  spirit.  It  is  true  that  it  is  much 
darker  in  colour ;  but  in  the  thin  film  on  the  negative  it  will  not  mate¬ 
rially  retard  the  printing. 

Lantern.— We  have  no  means  of  knowing  if  the  portrait  be  copyright  or 
not,  except  by  searching  the  register  at  Stationers’  Hall.  This  you  can 
do  as  easily  as  we  can,  as  you  reside  very  near.  Supposing  the  picture  be 
copyright,  it  will  be  an  infringement  of  it  if  you  copy  it  as  a  transparency  1 
for  the  lantern.  By  so  doing  you  will  render  yourself  liable  to  a  penalty  , 
of  ten  pounds  for  every  copy  you  sell. 

N  *  Several  correspondents’  communications  and  notices  are  unavoidably 
left  over  till  our  next. 


Photographic  Club.— At  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  this  Club,  at 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  on  Wednesday  next,  the  22nd  inst.,  the 
subject  for  discussion  will  be— Reversed  Negatives.— A 11  notices  affecting 
the  annual  general  meeting  must  be  given  in  on  or  before  the  22nd  inst. 
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THE  COLLODIO  -  ALBUMEN  OR  THE  ALBUMEN 
PROCESS  FOR  LANTERN  SLIDES. 

The  lantern  season  is  now  fast  approaching,  and  many  amateurs 
vill  be  setting  about  producing  transparencies  from  the  negatives 
ecured  during  the  past  summer,  so  that  they  can  exhibit  the  results 
!,o  their  friends  on  winter  evenings.  Naturally  they  will  be 
inxious  that  their  work  should  appear  to  the  best  advantage; 
herefore  any  information  as  to  the  best  method  of  securing  this 
■nd  will  just  now  be  most  acceptable. 

At  the  last  meeting  but  one  of  the  Photographic  Club  Mr. 
;Ym.  Ackland  (a  veteran  in  transparency  making)  described  the 
;ollodio-albumen  process  for  producing  lantern  slides,  and  also 
lemonstrated  certain  portions  of  the  process,  more  particularly 
hose  wherein  the  beginner  is  most  likely  to  fail.  The  details  of 
he  process,  as  described  by  Mr.  Ackland,  were  so  simple  and  the 
esults  exhibited  by  him  so  perfect  that  the  Club  decided,  in 
iccordance  with  one  of  its  rules,  that  the  different  formulae  should, 
Lvith  Mr.  Ackland’s  permission,  be  published.*  It  may  be  mentioned 
hat  the  simplicity  of  the  process  appeared  to  take  most  of  the 
nembers  by  surprise,  as  they,  in  common  with  many  others,  seemed 
;o  imagine  the  collodio-albuinen  process  was  one  of  considerable 
implication. 

We  here  propose  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  Mr.  Ackland’s  com- 
nunication  to  the  Club.  Although,  unfortunately,  we  were  pre¬ 
sented  from  being  at  the  meeting,  we  have  the  advantage  of 
earning  what  took  place  from  a  gentleman  who  himself  is  an 
ixperienced  worker  of  the  process. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  well  to  explain  wherein  the  method 
lescribed  by  Mr.  Ackland  differs  from  the  old  collodio-albumen 
process  of  Taupenot.  In  the  latter  process  the  plate  is  first  coated 
with  an  ordinary  iodised  collodion  and  then  sensitised  in  a  silver 
)ath,  precisely  as  in  the  wet  collodion  process.  It  is  afterwards 
cashed  to  free  it  from  nitrate  of  silver  ;  then,  after  draining  for  a 
ihort  time,  it  is  coated  with  iodised  albumen  and  dried.  It  is  again 
sensitised — this  time  in  a  bath  strongly  acidified  with  acetic  acid — 
■vashed,  and  dried.  The  plate  is  then  ready  for  use.  In  the  former 
n’ocess  the  plate  is  coated  with  iodised  collodion  as  in  the  other; 
)ut,  instead  of  being  sensitised  in  a  silver  bath,  it  is  simply 
washed  in  water  to  free  it  from  the  collodion  solvents  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  iodising  salts.  When  the  whole  of  the  ether  and 
dcohol  is  washed  away  the  plate  is  coated  with  iodised  albumen, 
md  afterwards  treated  exactly  as  in  the  Taupenot  process. 

Although  this  at  the  Club  was  entitled  the  “collodio-albumen 
process,”  we  cannot  avoid  thinking  that  the  “  albumen  process  ” 
would  be  a  more  correct  designation,  inasmuch  as  the  collodion 
!*cts  entirely  mechanically  and  takes  no  part  whatever  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  picture ;  in  fact,  it  is  simply  a  substratum,  as  it  were, 
to  hold  the  albumen  upon  which  the  image  is  formed. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  towards  the  close  of  last  year  we 

directed  special  attention  to  the  albumen  process  for  producing 

lantern  slides,  and  subsequently  [see  page  783  of  our  last  volume 

and  page  3  of  the  current  one]  we  gave  the  full  working  details  of 

the  process.  These  differ  in  no  material  degree  from  those  given  by 

.  ,Nr-  Ackland’s  communication,  embracing-  the  formulae,  will  be  found  on  page  080 
*n  the  current  number. 


Air.  Ackland— at  least,  in  so  far  as  the  preparation  of  the  plate  is 
concerned — and  very  little  in  the  after  manipulations. 

It  may  be  well  to  explain  the  part  the  collodion  plays  in  the 
process,  so  that  those  who  may  take  it  up  will  the  better  compre¬ 
hend  its  functions.  An  even  film  on  the  plate  is,  of  course,  at  least 
as  great  an  essential  in  the  albumen  as  it  is  in  the  gelatine  process, 
and  the  old  method  of  obtaining  this  was  to  pour  on  the  albumen  and 
then  place  the  plate  in  a  perfectly  horizontal  position — the  same  as 
is  now  done  with  gelatine.  But  albumen,  unlike  gelatine,  does  not 
“set”  or  gelatinise,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  reared  up  on  end  to 
dry.  Hence,  the  plate  had  to  be  dried  while  in  the  horizontal 
position,  and,  unfortunately,  during  the  time  the  film  is  moist,  it 
has  a  singular  affinity  for  dust;  the  most  minute  particle  of  whi.fi 
settling  on  the  plate  invariably  produces  a  spot  or  blemish  in  the 
finished  picture.  It  was  found,  however,  that  this  difficulty  could 
be  obviated  by  the  following  method  of  procedure  : — 

The  plate  is  first  coated  with  a  collodion  of  a  porous  character — 
such  as  that  yielded  by  a  sample  which  lias  been  kept  fora  long 
period  after  iodising.  It  is  then  washed  to  free  it  from  the  alcohol, 
ether,  and  the  iodiser ;  then  on  this  washed  film  the  iodised  albumen 
is  applied.  The  albumen  permeates  the  porous  collodion,  and  suffi¬ 
cient  is  retained  by  it,  sponge-like,  even  when  the  plate  is  reared  on 
end  while  drying,  to  form  the  image.  By  this  simple  expedient  an 
even  and  uniform  coating  is  secured.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
advantage  gained;  for  if,  perchance,  a  particle  of  foreign  matter — 
such  as  dust — should  happen  to  come  in  contact  with  the  film,  the 
albumen  as  it  dries  appears  to  force  it  into  the  collodion  sub¬ 
stratum,  where  it  remains  practically  inert. 

After  our  articles  on  this  pi’oeess  appeared  we  received  several 
communications  from  correspondents  who  had  failed  in  obtaining  the 
albumen  in  a  clear  and  workable  condition.  This  simply  arose  from 
not  following  the  instructions  as  we  gave  them.  The  impression  on 
many  minds  appears  to  be  that,  in  order  to  obtain  albumen  in  a 
state  of  limpidity,  it  is  essential  that  it  should  be  converted  into  a 
froth,  and  the  more  perfectly  this  is  done  the  better  will  be  the 
result.  Now,  this  is  precisely  what  is  to  be  avoided  in  the  prepara- 
!  tion  of  it  for  this  process  ;  for  if  froth  be  formed  it  is  sure  to  give 
rise  to  more  or  less  trouble,  as  several  of  our  correspondents  have 
already  discovered.  The  importance  of  this  fact  was,  we  are 
informed,  strongly  dwelt  upon  by  Air.  Ackland. 

|  It  may  be  explained  that  when  the  acetic  acid  is  added  to  the 
i  albumen  the  whole  must  be  gently  stirred  with  a  glass  rod,  so  as  to 
'  mix  them  without  the  formation  of  air-bubbles  or  froth.  As  the 
j  acid  mixes  with  the  albumen  a  ftocculent  deposit  is  formed,  which, 
j  after  standing  a  few  horn's,  collects  on  the  top  in  a  compact  mass,  and 
can  then  be  easily  removed,  leaving  the  albumen  comparatively  clear, 
and  so  limpid  that  it  will  readily  pass  through  filtering-paper.  If, 
however,  in  mixing  the  acid  froth,  be  formed,  the  precipitate  will  not 
collect  into  one  mass,  but  remain  diffused  in  a  more  or  less  fine  state 
I  of  division  ;  and  it  will  be  found  quite  impossible  to  separate  it  by 
straining  or  filtration,  so  as  to  render  the  albumen  fit  for  use.  The 
|  after  addition  of  the  ammonia  restores,  to  an  extent,  the  viscosity 
which  the  acid  destroyed. 

Another  matter  of  importance  in  tlie  preparation  of  the  plate  is 
1  that  of  its  sensitising.  It  should  receive  but  a  very  short  immer- 
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sion  in  the  silver  bath— much  shorter  than  many  beginners  are 
inclined  to  think  sufficient.  The  maximum  time  for  immersion 
should  on  no  account  exceed  a  minute,  and  it  is  only  in  very 
cold  weather  that  this  time  should  be  allowed  ;  for  under 
ordinary  conditions  half-a-minute,  or  even  less,  will  be  ample. 

The  albumen,  or  coilodio-albumen,  process — whichever  it  may 
be  termed — is  one  which,  by  reason  of  the  exceeding  transparency  of 
the  lights  and  depth,  without  opacity,  of  the  shadows  it  yields, 
is  capable  of  producing  transparencies  of  the  highest  possible 
standard  of  excellence,  as  witness  the  admirable  productions  of 
MM.  terrier  and  Soulier.  We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity 
of  recurring  to  the  subject,  and  shall  add  a  few  remarks  on  the 
other  details  of  the  manipulations. 

— - 4> - - 

ENLARGEMENTS  ON  CANVAS. 

What  is  the  best  and  cheapest  method  of  producing  an  enlarged 
photograph  from  a  small  negative  on  canvas  for  the  use  of  the 
colourist  in  oils]  This  is  a  query  that  comes  to  us  with  a  certain 
degree  of  frequency.  The  question  is  one  which  admits  of  some 
latitude.  It  presupposes  the  existence  of  several  methods,  some  of 
which  are  cheap;  others — irrespective  of  cost — good.  Having  a 
small  negative  of  a  portrait,  how  are  we  to  enlarge  it  in  a  cheap,  yet 
good,  style  ? 

One  of  several  methods  which  forces  its  attention  upon  us  at 
the  present  time  is  that  by  the  transfer  of  a  collodion  film  from  the 
glass  plate  upon  which  it  has  been  taken  to  the  canvas  upon  which 
it  finds  a  final  resting-place. 

Let  us  suppose  that  an  artist  is  desirous  of  having  a  certain  face 
and  bust  transferred  to  canvas.  It  is  first  of  all  necessary  that  the 
apparatus  for  producing  a  large  image  of  the  original  be  at  hand. 
If  daylight  be  the  luminant  employed,  then  the  question  is  reduced 
to  one  of  extreme  simplicity.  The  negative  is  erected  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  have  the  sky  as  its  background,  and  at  a  right  angle 
to  it  is  placed  the  lens  by  which  an  image  is  to  be  formed.  A  screen 
for  receiving  this  image  is  erected  at  the  other  side  of  the  lens,  and 
the  optical  conditions  are  thus  rendered  complete. 

We  will  now  presume  that  the  enlarged  image  has  been  obtained 
in  a  collodionised  glass  plate  of  any  reasonable  dimension — such  as 
twenty  or  thirty  inches  in  length  by  a  proportionate  breadth — and 
that  it  has  been  treated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ensure  permanence 
as  well  as  the  requisite  amount  of  detail.  What  then  ?  While  the 
collodion  image  is  being  washed  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the 
canvas  upon  which  it  is  to  be  placed  as  a  final  support. 

Canvas  prepared  for  painters  is  readily  procurable  from  those 
artists’  colourmen  who  make  a  specialty  of  this  department  of  ar¬ 
tistic  requirements  ;  and  we  now  take  it  for  granted  that  a  sheet  of 
such  canvas  has  been  obtained.  The  first  thing  to  do  with  it  is  to 
sponge  it  all  over  with  soda  (mono-carbonate)  and  water  until 
every  trace  of  greasiness  has  quite  disappeared,  allowing  the  water 
to  flow  freely  over  the  surface.  When  this  is  the  case  a  moderately- 
strong  solution  of  gelatine,  containing  a  feeble  admixture  of  chrome 
alum,  is  sponged  over  or  otherwise  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
canvas,  and  allowed  to  become  quite  dry.  It  is,  indeed,  better  that 
such  canvases  should  be  kept  in  stock  ready  for  use. 

Let  U3  now  revert  to  the  collodion  image  upon  the  glass  plate. 
When  it  is  found  to  be  well  developed  and  still  clear  in  the 
shadows,  the  plate  is  laid,  glass  side  down,  upon,  a  block  or  tablet 
which  has  been  erected  at  one  side  of  the  sink  at  which  the  deve¬ 
lopment  and  washing  have  been  effected.  The  canvas,  previously 
sponged  over  with  water  until  plastic,  is  laid  face  down  upon  the 
collodion  film,  and  pressed  into  close  contact  by  means  of  the 
squeegee. 

It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  the  glass  plate,  previous  to 
receiving  its  coating  of  collodion,  shall  have  been  thoroughly  wiped 
over  with  a  rubber  charged  with  finely-powdered  French  chalk,  or 
with  a  solution  of  bees’-wax  in  turpentine  or  other  solvent.  We 
fin  1  in  our  own  practice  that  French  chalk  answers  the  purpose 
admirably,  and,  as  it  is  cleanly  and  easily  applied,  we  commend  its 
use  to  all  who  try  this  process. 

The  plastic  canvas,  now  quite  wet,  must  be  pressed  into  intimate 
contact  with  the  equally-wet  collodion  film  containing  the  iipjige, 


and  the  plate  is  then  laid  down  upon  a  flat  table,  a  few  ful.br 
blotting-paper,  backed  by  a  thick  pad,  being  superposed.  lL 
must  remain  undisturbed  for  a  short  time,  after  which  a  tn 
may  be  made  at  one  corner  to  see  if  the  canvas  when  raised  cai  ii, 
with  it  the  collodion  film,  which  becomes  detached  from  the  gL 
in  favour  of  the  textile  fabric.  If  the  film  be  found  to  attach  it* 
to  tbe  canvas  the  latter  should  be  carefully  raised  from  the  glasti 

Die  great  advantage  of  effecting  the  transfer  previous  to  L 
canvas  and  film  becoming  dry  is  that  the  film  adheres  in  a  n jt 
perfect  manner  to  the  canvas— certainly  adapts  itself  more  perfe  L 
to  the  textile  character  of  the  fabric — and  dries  flat;  wher l 
if  the  transfer  be  not  made  until  the  film  has  become  quite  dry,  @ 
surface  is  of  a  shining  and  glossy  character,  being,  indeed,  t|i 
a  transcript  in  regard  to  mechanical  smoothness  of  the  suifaci  f 
the  glass,  which  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  is  somewhat  oftens  •. 

When  the  canvas  is  stretched  out  so  as  to  become  quite  dry  e 
collodion  film  will,  upon  being  dried,  be  found  to  have  bec<£ 
“  part  and  parcel  ”  of  its  surface.  There  will  be  no  gloss,  but 
interstices  of  the  textile  fabric  will  be  as  plainly  shown  through  e 
thin  collodion  image-bearing  film  as  if  no  such  pellicle  were  suj  • 
posed  upon  its  surface. 


THE  MEASUREMENT  OF  EXPOSURES. 

We  lately  received  an  inquiry  from  a  correspondent  in  France  ajo 
the  best  mode  of  ascertaining  the  duration  of  exposure  whe  a 
guillotine  shutter  was  employed  ;  and  seeing  that,  during  the  j.- 
sent  year  and  its  predecessor,  the  ranks  of  photography  have  ha 
recruited  by  such  large  numbers  of  amateurs,  it  may  serve  a  gi| 
purpose  if  we  briefly  allude  to  some  of  the  methods  that  have  b<  i 
proposed  for  measuring  the  times  of  exposures,  the  subject  havjj 
been  rather  fully  treated  on  various  occasions  anterior  to 
period. 

At  the  outset  it  may  be  said  that  the  guillotine  shutter  oils 
the  greatest  facilities  of  any  for  obtaining  the  required  data,  seeg 
that,  theoretically,  a  simple  calculation  without  the  employm  t 
of  any  apparatus  will  furnish  the  desii'ed  information,  the  lawsf 
falling  bodies  being  so  simple  and  easily  understood.  Such  a  shut  •, 
however,  unless  made  in  a  manner  more  nearly  approaching  }  - 
fection  than  has  yet  been  done,  does  not  in  practice  move  with  a 
rapidity  of  perfectly-free  bodies,  and,  in  consequence,  the  dictates  f 
theory  have  to  be  modified  by  the  logic  of  facts  as  indicated  r 
practice.  Nevertheless,  for  comparatively  small  distances,  wli 
the  motion  is  not  very  quick,  it  is  quite  possible  by  mere  <■ 
culation  to  learn  the  time  occupied  by  the  shutter  in  falling 
certain  distance. 

The  shape  of  the  aperture  also  governs  the  time  the  plates 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  light,  seeing  that  it  varies  from  3 
proportion  of  a  true  square  to  that  of  an  extremely  elonga  i 
rectangle  ;  hence,  any  rates  of  rapidity  given  must  be  corrected  f 
finding  a  mean  of  the  times  occupied  in  passing  the  lens  by  3 
upper  and  lower  edge  of  the  aperture. 

Disregarding,  as  we  may  safely  do  for  short  distances,  (e 
resistance  of  the  air,  and  for  the  nonce  leaving  aside  the  frictini 
retardation  we  have  alluded  to,  we  may  say  in  round  nurd  3 
that  in  a  second  of  time  any  body  falls  through  sixteen  feet  of  sp  Is. 
At  the  expiration  of  that  time  it  would  be  moving  at  such  a  e 
as,  if  continued  neither  checked  nor  increased,  would  be  thirty-po 
feet  per  second  ;  but  in  a  body  falling  we  know  the  motioijs 
continually  being  accelerated.  Drop  shutters,  however,  do  not  11 
through  such  spaces  as  these,  and  we  may  deal  with  small  distan  f. 

But  the  acceleration  continues  from  the  very  moment  that  0 
shutter  begins  to  drop,  so  that  it  would  be  quite  wrong  to  assume  tip, 
because  a  second  of  time  is  occupied  by  an  object  in  falling  sixtn 
feet,  it  will  fall  eight  feet  in  half  a  second,  or  four  feet  in  a  qua:T 
of  a  second,  and  so  on,  for  such  is  not  the  case.  Of  any  two  consei- 
tive  equal  periods  of  time  taken  during  the  falling  the  distaje 
traversed  is  always  greater  in  the  latter.  It  is  thus  obvious  tha  o 
ascertain  the  time  of  exposure  from  the  distance  fallen  through  T 
vice  versd ,  is  not  the  simple  piece  of  division  that  at  first  mightje 
imagined.  Still  the  actual  calculation  is  easily  performed,  as  (e 
ratio  is  a  simple  one, 
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Thus,  it’  we  know  how  far  a  body  falls  in  one  second,  for  example,  we 
3fc  the  distance  traversed  in  a  certain  number  of  seconds  by  squaring 
lat  number  and.  multiplying  the  result  by  the  given  distance, 
hus,  a  body  will  fall,  as  we]  have  said,  about  sixteen  feet  in  one 
cond  ;  therefore,  in  three  seconds  it  will  fall  not  three  times  sixteen 
et,  but  sixteen  multiplied  by  three  times  three,  or  one  hundred  and 
rty-four  feet,  and  so  on.  The  same  rule  holds  good  for  smaller 
:riods  than  one  second.  To  give  a  practical  character  to  these 
marks,  and  to  save  trouble  in  calculation,  we  here  reproduce  a 
ble  given  in  a  leading  article  in  this  Journal  a  number  of  years 
j-o,  showing  the  space  fallen  through  by  a  freely-moving  body  in 
eh  tenth  of  a  second  up  to  one  second  : — 

In  a  second  the  object  will  fall  through  fr>  foot. 
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„  1$,  or  one  second  „  „  16  „ 

mailer  distances  than  of  a  foot — that  is,  less  than  two  inches — 
e  not  likely  to  be  made  use  of,  increased  rapidity  being  gained  by 
spring,  in  which  case  other  means  for  ascertaining  its  rate  would 
ed  to  be  made  use  of.  It  has  been  proposed  to  photograph  a 
lling  weight,  but  when  spaces  of  a  few  inches  only  were  in  ques- 
>n  it  may  be  readily  seen  that  micrometer  measures  would  be 
^uired,  and  these  would  be  undesirable  for  popular  use. 

Most  of  the  other  methods  proposed  involve  the  photographing  of 
iving  bodies,  and  vary  as  regards  the  construction  of  the  moving 
rangements  and  the  manner  of  recording  them.  One  general 
inciple  runs  through  the  multitude  of  plans  proposed — that  is,  a 
ightly-illuminated  object  moves  in  a  circumscribed  path,  and 
photographed  at  some  stage  of  its  career.  The  image  shown 
i  the  plates  after  exposure  and  development — whether  in  the  form 
a  circular  arc  or  a  straight  line — shows  the  extent  of  path 
aversed  during  exposure,  either  with  or  without  calculation, 
mong  the  objects  recommended  are  a  moving  pendulum,  its 
ngth  enabling  exact  calculations  to  be  made ;  a  hand  moved  by 
ecial  clockwork  round  a  dial ;  the  swing  of  a  metronome  ;  a  re¬ 
iving  opaque  disc,  with  an  aperture  through  which  light  passes 
the  lens ;  and  a  handkerchief  held  at  arm’s  length  by  an  as- 
tant,  and  moved  quickly  in  circles,  a  little  practice  enabling  him 
I  do  this  with  a  fair  approach  to  accuracy. 

Finally :  we  may  name  one  most  ingenious  method  by  means  of 
vibrating  fork.  The  shutter  is  blackened  by  camphor  smoke,  and 
file  it  is  falling  a  hair  attached  to  a  tuning  fork  touches  it  and 
us  records  the  vibrations,  which  are  readily  calculated  and  cou¬ 
rted  into  time  measurements. 

We  may  caution  those  who  attempt  to  carry  out  any  of  these 
genious  experiments  that  they  usually  give  equal  value  to  any 
rticular  period  of  the  exposure,  if  it  be  divided  into  a  number 
equal  periods,  although  the  moment  when  a  drop  shutter  is 
ening,  as  also  that  of  closing,  is  of  far  less  value  than  the  central 
riods.  This,  however,  forms  matter  for  investigation  of  another 
■ss  and  we  believe  that  the  query  of  our  correspondent  is  fully 
swered,  at  the  same  time  that  a  brief  rdsumtf of  interesting  matter 
given  to  our  readers  in  general. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

[Third  Notice.] 

T.  M.  Brownrigg  is,  as  usual,  represented  by  a  number  of  his 
'H-known  landscapes  of  large  size,  chiefly  woodland  scener}\ 
tb.  in  selection  and  in  the  rendering  of  the  foliage  these  are 
mirable  examples  of  work,  though  the  effectiveness  of  A  Lane 
Waverley  (No.  113)  is  slightly  marred  by  a  trace  of  halation, 
a  Wood  at  Cobham,  in  the  same  frame,  is  a  nearly  perfect 
^position. 

We  have  so  frequently  spoken  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Donkin’s  Alpine 
iws  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  say  more  in  their  praise,  W e 


are  probably  expressing  the  general  opinion  when  we  state  that 
Mr.  Donkin  has  this  year  perhaps  surpassed  his  previous  efforts, 
though,  in  consequence  of  being  one  of  the  judges,  he  was  unable 
to  compete.  In  addition  to  the  magnificent  enlargements,  prints 
are  shown  from  the  original  7|  x  5  negatives,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  how  little  of  the  quality  is  lost  in  the  process  of  amplifica¬ 
tion.  The  liothhorn,  from  Lo  Besso  (No.  63),  an  autotype  enl  trge- 
ment,  gives  one  of  the  most  marvellous  renderings  of  snow  we  have 
ever  seen;  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  small  print  of  the  same 
subject  in  frame  No.  375  cannot  fail  to  impress  one  with  a  belief 
in  the  capabilities  of  the  gelatine  plate  in  combining  vigour  and 
softness  under  the  most  difficult  conditions.  Where  all  are  so  good 
it  is  difficult  to  particularise,  but  the  mammoth  proportions  of 
The  Matterhorn ,  from  the  Jlornli  (No.  178)  single  it  out  for  special 
notice.  This  is  one  of  the  few  instances  in  which  the  gigantic  size 
of  the  enlargement  does  not  detract  from  its  pictorial  value. 

Mr.  Luke  Berry  exhibits  a  large  number  of  frames  of  subjects 
very  diverse  in  character,  including  portraiture,  architecture,  and 
group  studies,  the  last  being  most  noteworthy.  With  the  exception 
of  Fountains  Abbey  (No.  128)  none  of  the  first  two  classes  call  for 
special  notice,  but  this  is  a  very  fine  piece  of  work.  An  Autumn 


No.  213 — An  Autumn  Morning.  By  Luke  Beery. 

Morning  (No.  213),  selected  for  illustration,  is  a  very  effective  bit 
from  the  harvest  field.  The  Last  Load  (No.  349)  and  Daddy's 
Coming  (No.  395)  are  also  good. 

Mr.  W.  Willis,  .Tun.,  shows  three  exquisite  little  platinotype  prints, 

which  have  more  the 
appearance  of  fine 
mezzotint  engravings 
than  of  photographs. 
Tiie  best  of  these, 
Shipping,  Rochester 
(No.  210),  is  well 
chosen  and  admirably 
executed. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Marsh 
has  received  a  medal 
for  a  frame  of  Instan¬ 
taneous  Sea  Studies 
(No.  43),  consisting  of 
waves  breaking  on 
the  beach  at  Bognor. 
"While  these  are  clever 
of  their  kind,  there 
are  other  instantaneous 
works  on  the  walls 
equally  deserving. 
Lieut.  C.  E.  Glad- 
No.  2io— Shipping,  Rochester.  By  w.  Willis,  Jrx.  stone’s  Botanical  Gar¬ 

dens,  Palermo  (No.  50),  makes  a  very  effective  picture,  the  style 
and  colour  of  the  platinotype  print  being  eminently  suited  to  the 
subject.  Nearly  the  reverse  of  this,  however,  may  be  said  of  hia 
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In  Moor  Parle  (No.  80),  which  appears  weak  and  flat.  The  remain¬ 
ing  exhibit,  Cedar  Tree ,  Moor  Park  (No.  439),  is  a  vigorous  and 
well-selected  picture. 

Mr.  F.  Beasley’s  Studies  of  Cattle  (No.  55),  exhibit  all  this  artist’s 
old  power  of  selection  and  treatment.  The  centre  picture,  a  group 
of  cows  browsing  beside  a  willow-skirted  stream,  is  a  truly  charm¬ 
ing  study.  A  Folkestone  Fisherman  (No.  74)  is  good,  as  is  also  the 
little  group  entitled  A  Morning  Chat  (No.  73).  Mr.  Beasley’s  land¬ 
scapes  are,  as  usual,  remarkable  for  their  delicacy  and  softness,  his 
Eydal  Water  (No.  84)  being  specially  so. 

The  veteran  J.  E.  Mayall  is  to  the  fore  again  with  several  fine 
works,  prominent  amongst  which  at  the  present  time  is  his  Portrait 
of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  (No.  195).  Marguerite  (284),  selected  for 
illustration,  is  a  pleasing  child 
portrait,  and  Nos,  526  and  546, 
portraits  respectively  of  Mr. 

Henry  Irving  and  the  President 
of  the  Photographic  Society,  are 
characteristic  and  successful. 

From  another  of  Mr.  Mayall’s 
photographs  of  Mr.  Glaisher  we 
have  taken  our  supplement  of 
this  week. 

One  of  the  few  lady  exhibitors, 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Holden-Ham- 
brougli,  exhibits  this  year  pic¬ 
tures  of  large  size  (12  x  10),  of 
which  the  best  are  the  two 
architectural  studies  of  Haddon 
Hall  (Nos.  85  and  86).  The  two 
“  bits”  from  Ashwood  Pale  (Nos. 

6  and  57)  are  spoilt  by  im¬ 
perfect  definition,  the  whole  No.  284— Marguerite.  By  J.  E.  Mayall. 
artistic  value  of  the  subjects  being  dependent  upon  the  delicate 
rendering  of  the  luxuriant  foliage. 

Mr.  B.  G.  Wilkinson,  Jun.,  exhibits  a  number  of  small  rustic 
studies,  of  which  the  best  is  Luncheon  Time  (No.  76) ;  also  a  couple 
of  views  On  the  Mole ,  Betchivorth  Park  (Nos.  192  and  193). 

Mr.  H.  Pointer’s  frame  of  Cats  and  Dogs  (No.  380)  contains  a 
class  of  subject  that  is  becoming  rather  monotonous,  and,  as  it  is 
now-a-days  by  no  means  a  difficult  one,  might  well  be  dispensed 
with  in  our  exhibitions.  No.  78,  an  enlargement  of  a  white 
Persian  cat,  is,  however,  worth  notice. 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Sutcliffe  is  not  so  well  represented  as  usual — so 
far,  at  least,  as  quantity  is  concerned — though  the  quality  is  up  to 
his  standard.  His  Under  the  Cliffs  (No.  224),  which  forms  one  of 


No.  224—  Under  the  CUjj's.  By  Frank  M.  Sutcliffe. 

our  illustrations,  is  suggestive  of  the  Limpets,  which  obtained  him 
a  medal  two  or  three  years  ago.  It  is,  however,  perhaps  a  better 
composition. 


Mr.  J.  Milman  Brown  contributes  a  few  little  views  of  the  l| 
of  Wight,  and  also  a  study  of  landscape  and  cattle,  entitled  It, 
(No.  81),  which  is  good,  though  the  distant  landscape  is  0v 
exposed. 

Mr.  C.  Allan  Ferneley’s  framed  Views  in  Surrey  (Nos.  5.37  A 
558),  though  small  in  size,  contain  some  very  good  work.  l| 
Hampshire  Cottage  (No.  87)  is  a  pretty  picture,  the  picturesque!) 
of  the  subject  being  enhanced  by  a  judicious  introduction  of  clou 

Mr.  J.  Bracebridge  Ilil  Id  itch’s  Study  of  Pampas  Crass  (So.  : 
is  the  most  noticeable  of  that  gentleman’s  exhibits;  while  his  0/ 
Trust  You?  (No.  102)  is  of  such  small  dimensions  that  it  requil 
some  search  ere  it  can  be  found.  There  appears  to  be  but  Klein  l 
connection  between  subject  and  title. 

Mr.  J.  Hubbard’s  Mother's  Love  (No.  282)  is  a  picture  whi 
though  it  is  some  years  since  we  first  saw  it,  has  lost  none  of 


charms.  Scarcely  equal  in  result  to  the  same  artist’s  well-kn<n 
Stolen  Moments ,  the  conception  is  a  more  happy  one,  and  the  pic/e 
will  fairly  take  rank  amongst  successful  composition  work. 


APPARATUS. 

A  departure  from  the  regular  routine  employed  in  the  const  c- 
tion  of  cameras  has  been  made  by  Messrs.  J.  F.  Shew  and  Co.,  10 
exhibit  a  “camera  adapter.”  This  invention,  for  which  a  pap 
has  been  obtained,  has  for  its  object  the  means  of  enabling  ie 
operator  to  work  a  plate  one  or  two  sizes  larger  than  that  forw  :h 
his  camera  is  constructed  ;  thus  by  employing  an  adapter  to  a  :  f- 
plate  camera  it  may  be  converted  into  a  whole-plate  camera,  ie 
specimen  exhibited  effects  the  conversion  of  a  whole-plate  ii  a 
12  x  10  camera — no  small  boon,  it  must  be  admitted,  as  it  en.  es 
the  amateur  of  limited  means,  who  commences  with  a  earner?  ie 
dimensions  of  which  are  proportionate  to  his  finances  and,  perch  :e, 
his  manipulative  skill,  to  aspire  towards  greater  things  witl In¬ 
creased  experience.  With  this  invention  he  has  only  to  hav  in 
adapter  fitted  to  his  camera,  which  will  enable  him,  by  using! ie 
single  combination  of  his  lens,  to  take  pictures  on  the  one  or  *0 
sizes  larger  at  a  small  outlay  and  with  but  slight  addition  to  weht 
and  bulk,  with  the  extra  advautage  of  being  able  to  remove  id 
dispense  with  the  adapter  and  use  the  camera  as  usual  when  f  >d 
desirable.  Tiie  adapter  is  connected  with  the  camera  by  mps 
analogous  to  that  employed  with  the  dark  slide  or  the  lens  fron 
The  long-focus  camera  of  these  makers,  which  we  describedpt 
year,  is  again  placed  for  examination  in  the  Exhibition;  butiia9 
been  improved  since  our  description  appeared  by  a  lever  clamp.  ^ 
pensing  with  rackwork,  saving  time  in  opening,  and  provided  di 
a  very  short  rack  which  serves  the  part  of  a  fine  adjustment  ’h 
as  we  have  advocated  in  the  Journal.  The  back  of  this  camera^ 
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instantly  run  out  to  any  extent  demanded  by  the  focus  of  the 
s;  then  clamped,  and  the  back  placed  under  the  control  of  the 


slrt  rack  already  mentioned,  by  which  the  focussing  is  finally 
J  icted.  The  above  diagram  represents  this  camera. 

ihew’s  eclipse  shutter,  too,  comes  under  improved  conditions 
I  m  those  which  prevailed  last  year;  for  it  is  now  fitted  so  as  to  be 
Mated  midway  between  the  lenses  in  a  compound  objective — an 
vloubted  advantage.  Another  improvement  in  the  exhibits  of 
1 ;  year  by  this  firm  is  to  be  found  in  their  small  portmanteau  or 
t  :ycle  stand,  which,  like  those  pieces  of  apparatus  referred  to,  has 
I  n  brought  under  the  influence  of  evolutionary  principles,  for  it 
i  till  better  this  year  than  it  was  at  the  previous  Exhibition.  We 

i  glad  to  report  this  firm  (Messrs.  J.  P.  Shew  and  Co.)  as  being 
1;  first  to  manufacture  on  a  commercial  basis  the  reversing  camera- 
find  top,  which  has  more  than  once  been  strongly  recommended 
di  decidedly  good  thing.  The  idea  is  of  American  inception,  and 

ii  special  advantages  have  been  during  the  past  year  urged  upon 
1,  members  of  the  metropolitan  clubs  and  societies.  It  provides 
(  means  of  enabling  a  photographer,  after  having  focussed  a  view 
i!>n  the  plate  lengthwise,  to  instantly  turn  the  camera  upon  its 
e  l,  so  as  to  provide  for  any  tall  steeple  which  might  not  be  got 
i )  the  view  as  it  originally  appeared  upon  the  ground  glass,  and 
tii  without  the  necessity  for  undoing  any  screw. 


dessrs.  W.  W.  Rouch  and  Co.  exhibit  an  elegant  little  instanta- 
l  j  us  shutter  constructed  of  wood,  yet  so  thin  and  light  as  to  be 
ci able  of  easily  being  carried  in  one’s  pocket-book.  It  consists  of 
a  ap  fitted,  of  course,  in  a  frame.  The  flap,  when  liberated  by 
ossing  a  button  at  the  foot,  flies  open,  and,  similarly  to  that 
Vich  we  described  last  week,  permits,  when  open,  a  shutter  to 
c  cend  and  cover  the  lens.  This  shutter  is  propelled  downwards 

I  a  spring  which  imparts  an  initial  velocity.  The  exposure  given 
iiimiform  in  the  sense  of  not  being  adjustable. — A  “  war,”  or 

II  >ecial,”  correspondent’s  photographic  outfit,  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Lich  and  Co.,  consists  of  a  camera  and  dark  slides  packed  in  neat 
ptas  capable  of  being  slung  over  the  back  when  the  user  is  riding. 
Hhows  in  a  striking  manner  in  what  way  photography  may  be 
i  de  to  aid  the  pen  by  way  of  supplying  a  description  of  interest- 
i '  scenes. 

There  is  also  an  excellent  specimen  of  Rouch’s  patent  portable 
(,'iera  exhibited  by  this  firm.  It  possesses  such  mechanical 
i  tures  (shown  in  the  adjoining  figure)  as  combine  the  require- 
i  nts  of  rigidity 
« (portability,  and 
1 1  these  qualities 
conjoined  with 
1  extreme  of 
I  ltness.  Our  dia- 
£  m  shows  it  both 
I  ked  up  and  ex- 
t  ded.  When 
1  ked,  the  ground 
fss  is  protected 
1  a  hinged  wooden  cover  which  folds  over  it.  This  cover, 
1  en  moved  upon  its  hinges,  turns  right  round  under  the  camera 
{  l  forms  the  base-board,  which  can  by  the  action  of  a  screw 
1  clamped  either  at  a  right  angle  to  the  ground  glass  or  at 
At  desired  angle,  forming  in  this  respect  an  efficacious  means  for 
slinging  the  back  so  as  to  allow  of  tilting,  for  the  purpose  either  of 
’j  wing  sharpness  in  the  foreground  of  a  landscape  or  accuracy  in 


the  delineation  of  an  architectural  view.  To  provide  for  the  exten¬ 
sion  and  focussing  of  the  camera  there  is  a  movable  central  frame¬ 
work,  which  can  be  attached  without  screws  to  the  base-board  in  a 
few  seconds.  This  carries  a  rack  and  pinion,  affording  such  a  degree 
of  extension  as  to  permit  of  a  lens  of  very  long  focus  beiim  em¬ 
ployed,  if  required. 


Leather  as  a  material  for  the  bellows  of  folding  cameras  has  long 
held  the  first  place  in  the  estimation  of  manufacturers  of  apparatus 
of  the  highest  class;  indeed,  they  consider  “there  is  nothing  like 
leather.”  When,  however,  the  expense  of  the  material  stands  in 
the  way,  the  substitutes  proposed  are  most  numerous.  A  material 
that  struck  us  as  being  most  serviceable  in  use  was  a  “  black  sateen 
cloth”  which  a  Manchester  amateur  had  employed  for  the  purpose, 
and  he  informed  us  that  he  had  found  it  to  wear  excellently,  his 
camera  having  seen  plenty  of  service,  and  still  being  light-tight  and 
sound  at  the  time  of  our  inspection.  Possibly  he  may  have  been 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  staple  products  of  his  neighbourhood; 
but  we  must  say  the  appearance  of  the  camera  belied  the  existence 
of  any  such  bias. 


“  Swing-back,  Sir !  No  such  fads  for  me.  I  do  quite  well  without !  ” 
Upon  our  mildly  suggesting  that  there  was  at  times  a  real  benefit 
to  be  obtained  from  tilting  the  back  from  the  perpendicular,  we 
were  gruftly  informed  that  he  was  well  aware  of  the  fact  and 
frequently  adopted  the  expedient.  A  request  for  an  explanation 
elicited  the  manner  of  doing  it.  The  back  of  the  camera,  attached, 
somewhat  after  the  style  of  the  Kinnear,  by  a  pair  of  loose  screws, 
was  first  placed  firmly,  in  situ ,  in  a  vertical  position  by  screwing  it 
up  tight;  then  both  screws  were  loosened,  a  black  lead  pencil 
slipped  between  the  loosened  back  and  the  base-board,  screws 
tightened  again,  and,  presto  /  the  back  had  a  strong  tilt,  which  - 
could  be  modified  by  placing  the  pencil  nearer  to  or  further  from 
the  screws.  Every  end  was  served  and  the  process  was  not  a  long 
one. 


Accounts  are  to  hand  from  observers  in  all  quarters  of  the  recent 
eclipse  of  the  moon  (which  occurred,  as  our  readers  will  remember, 
upon  the  evening  of  the  conversazione  of  the  Photographic  Society 
of  Great  Britain),  and  they  appear  to  be  unanimous  in  describing  it 
as  possessing  features  of  a  rather  unusual  character,  particularly  in 
the  almost  complete  invisibility  of  the  orb  during  the  period  of 
totality.  Usually  the  moon  is  quite  visible  during  the  phase  of 
greatest  obscuration,  but  in  this  instance  it  was  only  by  a  close 
scrutiny  of  the  part  of  the  heavens  where  it  was  known  to  be  that 
it  could  at  all  be  found  by  the  naked  eye. 


It  has  been  suggested  that  a  connection  may  be  discovered  between 
this  unusual  appearance  and  the  remarkable  sky-glows  which  have 
several  times  of  late  been  again  observed  in  the  heavens — possessing 
a  brilliancy  almost,  if  not  entirely,  equal  to  that  which  characterised 
the  displays  of  last  autumn. 


With  regard  to  this  latter  suggestion  a  singular  observation  of  Mr. 
Lewis  Swift,  Director  of  the  Warner  Observatory  at  Rochester, 
New  York,  which  was  read  at  the  American  Association,  may  be 
here  referred  to.  He  stated  that  since  the  sky-glows  appeared  last 
year  there  had  not  been  a  single  first-rate  clear  sky  for  observa¬ 
tional  purposes,  and  his  experience,  it  was  stated,  was  borne  out 
by  the  generality  of  other  observers. 


Nevertheless,  it  has  apparently  not  interfered  with  lunar  photo¬ 
graphy  at  Paris  during  the  eclipse  ;  for  our  contemporary,  La 
Nature ,  has  a  series  of  interesting  photo-engravings  direct  from 
negatives  of  the  moon  taken  by  AIM.  Paul  and  Prosper  Henry, 
who  succeeded  in  securing  a  large  number  of  negatives  of  the 
phenomena  at  various  stages  of  progress. 


Photographers  should  know  something  about  the  working  up  of 
residues,  although  many  still  persistently  reject  any  mode  of 
treating  hypo,  residues.  We  wonder  if  it  be  possible  for  tlirse  m<>st 
conservative  workers  to  be  convinced  by  describing  the  method 
adopted  at  the  large  mines  in  Nevada  for  extracting  the  silver 
from  some  very  impure  ores.  After  crushing  and  drying  the  .  re, 
and  passing  it  through  a  pipe  lined  with  magnets  to  extract 
the  iron,  it  is  mixed  with  three  per  cent,  of  common  salt  and  then 
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roasted — a  treatment  which  converts  the  silver  into  chloride.  It  is 
then,  after  transference  to  a  lixiviating  vessel,  washed  with  hot  and 
cold  water,  and  afterwards  treated  with  a  seven  and  a-half  per 
cent,  solution  of  hypo.,  from  which  it  is  recovered  by  the  plan 
despised  by  so  many  photographers  —  that  of  precipitating  with  a 
soluble  sulphide.  Quantities  so  large  were  worked  that  it  pays 
to  adopt  measures  to  collect  the  sulphur  expelled  during  a  final 
roasting  to  bring  the  precipitate  to  the  metallic  state. 


BisuLrHiDE  of  carbon  is  familiar  to  photographers  from  its  suita¬ 
bility  for  dissolving  india-rubber  and  gutta-percha,  removing  traces 
of  grease,  resin,  &c.  ;  but  to  employ  it  as  an  antiseptic  for  preserving 
paste,  glue,  &c.,  would  be  thought  as  unlikely  a  purpose  as  could 
well  be  conceived.  According  to  a  writer  in  Comptes  Rendus,  how¬ 
ever,  it  possesses  antiseptic  powers  of  a  remarkable  kind,  as  its 
solution  in  water  (which  takes  it  up  to  the  extent  of  ‘05  per  cent.) 
arrests  fermentation  and  kills  all  microbia.  If  his  statements  should 
prove  to  be  correct  it  will  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  useful 
material  for  a  variety  of  photographic  purposes.  Being  inert 
chemically,  it  could  be  used  in  a  mountant  for  the  mcst  delicate 
print  without  fear  of  injurious  chemical  reaction,  such  as  must 
always  be  suspected  with  carbolic,  salicylic,  or  thymic  acids,  often 
used  for  the  purpose.  Its  great  volatility  would  lead  to  all  traces  of 
its  presence  rapidly  passing  away  as  soon  as  its  purpose  was  served, 
and  the  mounting  material  had  parted  with  all  its  water. 


The  important  part  which  the  mounting  material  plays  in  the 
permanency  of  photographs  is,  usually  at  least,  appreciated  by  the 
photographer,  and  he  generally  uses  materials  in  accordance  with 
the  dictates  of  science  ;  but  with  the  bookbinder,  for  instance,  to 
whose  tender  mercies  many  hundreds  of  photographs  are  confided 
in  the  course  of  a  year  for  mounting  and  binding  into  book  form, 
the  matter  assumes  a  different  aspect.  Bookbinders’  paste  is  a 
most  tenacious  and  higlily-adhesive  compound  ;  but  the  materials 
that  often  compose  it  are  by  no  means  neutral  in  the  matter  of 
photographic  prints.  There  are  pastes  and  pastes,  and  from  aium 
to  bichloride  of  mercury  is  a  wide  leap ;  yet  neither  substance  is 
unknown  for  the  purpose,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  other 
compounds  gain  admission.  The  result  of  their  use  upon  the  back 
of  a  photograph  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  foretell.  At  the  same 
time  we  do  not  wish  for  one  moment  to  insinuate  a  single  word 
against  the  professional  photographic  mounter,  who  makes  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  work.  We  only  allude  to  the  occasional  mounting 
given  to  a  binder,  who  does  not  profess  any  knowledge  of  the 
science. 


That  our  readers  may  fully  understand  the  possibilities  which  exist 
in  that  direction,  we  append  a  recently-published  method  of  making 
paste,  glue,  &c.  : — Five  pounds  of  potato  starch  is  placed  in  six 
pounds  of  water,  a-quarter  of  a  pound  of  pure  nitric  acid  added, 
the  whole  kept  in  a  warm  place,  and  frequently  stirred  for  forty- 
eight  hours.  The  mixture  is  then  to  be  boiled  until  it  forms  a  thick, 
translucent  substance,  and  is  afterwards  diluted  and  filteied,  if 
desired,  through  a  cloth.  Our  readers  can  imagine  the  effect  of 
using  such  a  compound  to  paste  pictures  into  the  leaves  of  a  book ; 
though  for  ordinary  purposes  it  would  be,  no  doubt,  a  most  service¬ 
able  pasting  or  glueing  material. 


JAMES  GLAISHER,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S. 

The  subject  of  our  portrait  this  week  requires  little  introduction 
from  us.  Mr.  Glaisher’s  long  and  intimate  connection  with  the 
Photographic  Society  has  brought  him,  if  not  into  actual  contact,  at 
least  within  the  boundaries  of  acquaintanceship,  with  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  leading  photographers  of  the  present  period  and  of  past  years. 

Outside  photography  Mr.  Glaisher  is  best  known  in  connection 
with  meteorology,  having  been  from  his  earliest  days  interested 
in  that  branch  of  science.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  charged 
with  certain  meteorological  observations  in  connection  with  the 
Ordnance  Survey  in  Ireland.  After  a  brief  connection  with  the 
Cambridge  Observatory  he  was  appointed  to  the  Astronomical  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Greenwich  Observatory;  but  on  the  establishment 
of  the  Meteorological  Department,  in  1840,  he  assumed  the  position 
of  superintendent.  In  the  interests  of  meteorology  Mr.  Glaisher 
has  gained  a  name  as  one  of  the  most  intrepid  of  aeronauts,  and  has 
probably  been  instrumental  in  adding  much  knowledge  to  that 
science  that  would  have  long  been  wanting  but  for  his  pluck 
and  daring.  Some  thirty  ascents,  all  in  the  interest  of  science,  were 


made  by  Mr.  Glaisher,  in  one  of  which,  accompanied  by  M 
CoxweU,  a  height  of  nearly  seven  miles  was  attained. 

In  addition  to  numerous  other  works,  Mr.  Glaisher  has  fid 
engaged,  since  his  retirement  from  Greenwich  Observatory,  on  I 
compilation  of  a  series  of  Factor  Tables  for  the  fourth,  fifth,  .[ 
sixth  millions — a  work  requiring  unexampled  patience,  and  f 
which  he  has  received  the  recognition  of  the  British  Association  I 
What  Mr.  Glaisher  has  done  for  the  Photographic  Society  of 
those  who  regularly  attend  the  meetings  are  aware.  Seldoi  L 
practically  never — absent  from  a  meeting  the  President  seems  , 
form  a  necessary  portion  of  the  Society ;  and  we  trust  that  he  1 
long  be  spared  to  fill  his  present  post. 

Our  portrait  is  from  a  recent  photograph  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Mayal  If 
Bond-street. 


NOTES  ON  SILVER  PRINTING. 

I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Dunmore  for  his  kindness  in  telling  me  ]  * 
to  observe  when  the  chloride  of  silver  has  been  removed  W 
fixing  from  albumenised  paper.  Certainly  it  was  new  to  me. 

I  am  well  aware  that  albumenised  paper,  when  it  is  sensitil 
becomes  impregnated  with  chloride  of  silver  through  the  whoHf 
its  thickness  ;  but,  even  at  this,  the  film  is  a  very  thin  one  ci- 
pared  to  what  we  are  accustomed  to  have,  for  example,  in  a  <  »- 
tine  plate.  The  film  is  comparatively  thin,  and  the  quantity 
haloid  silver  salt  contained  in  it  is  comparatively  very  small.  I 
imagine  that  if  we  deduct  the  free  silver  nitrate  there  is  not  a  * 
given  area  of  albumenised  paper  more  than  an  eighth  part  as  n;h 
silver  as  there  is  in  the  same  area  of  film  on  a  gelatine  dry  pU 
The  thin  film  comparatively  weak  in  silver  is,  moreover,  poijt 
and  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  be  attacked  by  the  fixing  sohim 
from  both  sides ;  whereas  a  gelatine  film  may  only  be  attacked  lkn 
one  side. 

Taking  all  this  into  consideration,  we  might  very  natuijly 
assume  that  a  silver  print  would  be  fixed  in  a  very  much  sh(«r 
space  of  time  than  would  a  gelatine  plate  ;  yet  we  should* 
astonished  to  find  gelatine  plates — at  least  such  as  did  not  cor  Si 
a  large  quantity  of  iodide  of  silver  in  the  film — requiring  anytQg 
like  the  time  to  fix  that  we  usually  give  silver  prints  in  the  tka 
bath.  Moreover,  if  I  have  observed  properly  the  instructs 
which  Mr.  Dunmore  gives  for  determining,  by  ocular  observakn, 
when  a  print  is  fixed — when,  that  is,  the  chloride  of  silvenas 
been  dissolved  out  of  it — a  very  few  seconds  suffice. 

However,  I  should  be  far  from  wishing  to  advocate  that  a  sh<ler 
time  be  allowed  to  silver  prints  in  the  fixing  bath  than  is  usuallyg !!. 
To  wait  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes  is  no  great  I  d- 
ship  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  we  might,  with  advantage,  ij  a 
much  weaker  fixing  bath  for  our  prints  than  we  commonly  d<  I 
find  that  the  quantity  of  hyposulphite  usually  advocated  for  fing 
prints  is  from  two  and  a-half  to  five  ounces  per  pint.  Witlhe 
latter  quantity  I  have  frequently  found  the  tone  to  be  degnud, 
and  even  with  the  former,  weak  prints — which,  it  is  true,  shouklot 
exist,  but  which,  nevertheless,  sometimes  do — often  lose  sometlkg. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  a  very  weak  solution  of  hyposulphi  of 
soda  used  for  fixing  may  produce  an  insoluble  hyposulphite  of  sfer 
and  sodium  which  may  be  dangerous  to  the  permanency  of  pi  ts, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is  likely  that  any  solution  used  in  practicejill 
be  weak  enough  for  this. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ayres,  who  is  well  known  as  a  most  skilful  printer™! 
against  whose  prints  want  of  permanence  is  the  last  thing  iat 
could  be  urged,  has  frequently  told  me  that  he  never  uses  a  ffcgji 
bath  stronger  than  one  ounce  of  hypo,  to  the  pint.  It  seems  tine 
that  if  there  is  no  danger  in  using  so  weak  a  bath  it  is  a  WK 
advantage  to  do  so,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  reducepa 
likelihood  of  there  remaining  any  hypo,  in  the  prints  after  was pg. 

We  are  commonly  told  that  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  very  sopk 
in  water,  but  that  it  clings  with  great  pertinacity  to  paper,  ancUat 
from  this  fact  arises  the  necessity  for  giving  prints  so  long  a  waging 
after  fixing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  believe  that  hyposul  ite 
of  soda  clings  with  more  pertinacity  to  paper  than  do  many  <[er! 
chemicals— for  example,  nitrate  of  silver.  I  wonder  how  IF')' 
photographers  have  tried  how  much  washing  it  requires  to  reijve  ^ 
the  last  trace  of  silver  nitrate  from  paper.  I  have  been  astomed 
myself  at  the  length  of  time  required.  I  am  convinced  thaijhe 
washing  usually  given  to  prints  after  fixing  would  not  be  suffiM 
were  it  given  to  them  before  toning  to  remove  every  trace  of  s’er 
:  nitrate. 

>  It  is  most  difficult  to  wash  all  the  free  silver  out  of  prints,  a; p  j 
is,  moreover,  not  a  very  easy  thing  to  reduce  all  the  free  sp  *< 
nitrate  to  chloride  by  the  action  of  a  weak  solution  of  common  } 
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;h  as  many  photographers  use  before  toning.  I  was  under  the 
pression  until  lately  that  the  result  of  treating  untoned  prints 
th  a  weak  solution  of  common  salt  was  to  get  rid  of  all  the  silver 
rate.  I  found  this  not  to  be  the  case,  however,  as  the  following 
perience  will  prove. 

[  had  occasion  recently  to  tone  and  fix  half-a-quire  of  paper  in  the 
I  m  of  prints.  I  wished  to  wash  out  the  greater  portion  of  the 
jver  nitrate;  and,  for  this  reason,  having  no  large  tub  available 
•  washing,  I  proceeded  in  the  following  manner : — The  prints 
,  re  placed  in  a  large,  flat  dish  filled  with  water.  The  water  was 
fined  off  and  fresh  was  supplied.  The  prints  were  then  removed, 
e  by  one,  to  a  second  dish  of  fresh  water,  and  when  they  were  all 
bre  the  water  was  drained  from  this  second  dish.  The  operation 
s  repeatedly  performed.  It  will  be  evident  that  an  excellent  test 
■  the  complete  removal  of  the  silver  nitrate  is  to  be  found  by 
Lching  the  last  small  quantity  of  the  water  drained  off  the  prints, 
d  observing  if  there  be  any  milkiness  in  it  or  not. 

The  first  washing  was  continued  for  an  hour.  The  prints  were 
|;n  soaked  for  five  minutes  in  a  salt  solution  containing  one  ounce 
(salt  per  gallon.  They  were  kept  in  constant  motion  during  the 
liking.  They  were  then  washed  in  the  manner  already  described 
j-  half-an-hour  to  remove  the  salt.  Even  at  the  end  of  this 
;  shing  there  were  distinct  traces  of  silver  in  the  drainings 
j  the  prints.  Toning  was,  however,  gone  on  with.  The  time 
[cen  for  the  colour  to  change  was  very  long,  which,  I  think 
I  the  solution  was  not  cold),  indicated  that  there  was  much 
jU  free  silver  in  the  paper  than  there  usually  is  when  the  toning 

5>cess  is  commenced.  After  toning,  half-an-hour  more  washing 
s  given  to  get  rid  of  the  toning  solution.  At  the  end  of  the  last 
shing  there  were  still  traces  of  silver  nitrate  remaining  in 
fj>  paper.  Be  it  observed  that  this  experiment  was  made  with 
l  ,dy -sensitised  paper,  in  which  the  quantity  of  free  silver  nitrate 
jpven  initially  very  small. 

Certainly,  if  hyposulphite  of  soda  adhere  to  paper  with  even 
i  much  persistence  as  nitrate  of  silver  does,  and  if  it  be  the  case 
t(,t  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  hypo,  in  a  print  means 
\,nt  of  permanence,  we  may  hail  with  pleasure  the  idea  of  using 
I  s  of  it,  and,  therefore,  of  having  less  to  wash  out. 

Eoncerning  a  solution  of  salt :  I  may  say  that  with  one  consi- 
cjably  stronger  than,  that  mentioned  the  decomposition  of  the  silver 
r. rate  appears  to  be  complete  in  a  very  short  time.  After  treating 
pits  with  a  solution  of  salt,  containing  an  ounce  to  the  pint,  for 
ijee  minutes,  all  free  silver  nitrate  seemed  to  have  disappeared, 
».  the  prints  refused  to  tone  at  all.  Is  it  not  possibly  the  case 
1 1  a  little  free  silver  nitrate  is  necessary  to  the  toning  process  1  I 
Ink  it  will  be  found  that  without  any  prints  will  altogether 
i  use  to  tone. 

!  believe  the  action  of  a  toning  solution  is  not  at  all  understood 
R,  We  are  told  that  it  consists  in  covering  the  metallic 
s,  er  forming  the  image  with  a  thin  film  of  gold — in  gilding  it, 
l  fact.  If  this  be  so,  how  is  it  that  no  change  of  colour  takes 
{jce  when  a  mass  of  silver-— -say  a  silver  spoon — is  placed  in  a 
tjing  bath,  even  if  the  spoon  be  first  dipped  in  silver  nitrate 
a.ition  ?  W.  K.  Burton. 


Jr  INSTANTANEOUS  SHUTTER  OF  THIRTY  YEARS 

AGO. 

[A  communication  to  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society.] 
r-  e  shutter  I  have  brought  before  you  this  evening  is  probably  one 
( the  oldest  and,  as  I  think,  for  absolutely  instantaneous  work  the 
1 1  form  of  shutter  extant.  It  was  given  to  me  some  years  ago  by 
i  friend  Mr.  Joseph  Sidebofham,  but  for  want  of  time  and  oppor- 
tjiity  I  have  never,  until  quite  recently,  put  it  to  a  practical  test. 

t  was  made  by  Dallmeyer  about  1856-7,  Mr.  Sidebotham  having 
ken  part  in  developing  the  principle,  which  is  extremely  simple. 
Ijaonsists  of  two  light  laths  of  mahogany,  in  each  of  which  I  will 
5 ’>  for  simplicity,  is  a  square  opening  (although  in  this  particular 
s  itter  there  are  two  openings  in  each  lathe  because  it  is  a*  double 
M*  for  stereoscopic  work).  When  the  focussing  is  done  and  every- 
t|(ig  ready,  the  exposure  is  made  by  touching  a  light  trigger,  when 
1  two  laths  are  instantaneously  pulled  in  opposite  directions,  one 
are  opening  passing  across  the  other,  consequently  giving  the 
c  tre  of  the  lens  the  greatest  benefit,  as  it  is  there  the  shutter 
f  t  opens  and  last  closes. 

t  will  thus  be  seen  that,  however  quickly  a  shutter  may  be  made 
work  simply  by  a  movable  opening  passing  a  stationary  opening 
:d  to  the  front  or  inside  the  lens  tube,  as  in  the  case  of  the  drop 
£  itter,  if  the  stationary  opening  be  converted  into  a  movable  one, 
1  in  an  opposite  direction,  the  exposure  in  the  latter  case  will 


only  be  half  the  duration  of  that  in  the  former  case.  It  is  precisely 
analogous  to  the  passing  of  two  express  trains  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tions.  Any  slight  opening  between  the  trains  seen  by  a  person 
standing  on  the  platform  of  a  railway  station  at  the  time  will  be 
exceedingly  brief  as  compai’ed  with  an  opening  seen  between  a 
single  train  and  a  stationary  object,  such  as  the  end  of  a  building 
which  may  happen  to  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  of  railway  on 
which  the  train  runs. 

My  object  is  not  to  depreciate  any  other  form  of  shutter,  for  there 
are  many  excellent  and  deservedly  popular  ones  now  in  the  market ; 
but  I  thought  it  would  interest  many  to  see  an  efficient  instanta¬ 
neous  shutter  which  was  made  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  and  I  further 
think  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  results  I  am  showing  you  are 
sufficient  proofs  of  the  value  of  the  principle  for  what  may  be  called 
extra-rapid  work. 

I  must,  however,  point  out  that  the  details  of  construction  are  • 
bad  in  two  important  particulars.  The  source  of  motion  is  an 
india-rubber  band  attached  to  each  lath,  the  elasticity  of  which, 
when  the  trigger  is  liberated,  draws  them  in  opposite  directions  ; 
and  as  each  elastic  band  works  on  its  own  account,  and  quite  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  other,  there  is  a  danger,  by  reason  of  the  difficulty 
of  getting  the  tension  in  both  cases  equal,  that  one  lath  may  travel 
quicker  than  the  other,  which,  in  fact,  I  found  on  one  occasion  to 
be  the  case,  when  one  half  of  the  plate  was  better  exposed  than  the 
other  half. 

In  the  first  place,  therefore,  I  would  have  no  india-rubber  ;  it  is 
an  untrustworthy  and  perishable  material,  and  liable  to  break  or 
become  useless  when  one  has  no  chance  of  renewing  it.  In  the 
second  place,  I  would  connect  the  two  laths  in  such  a  way  that  one 
source  of  motion  only,  instead  of  two  independent  ones,  would  be 
required.  Both  of  these  alterations,  I  believe,  could  be  readily 
accomplished  by  connecting  the  laths  with  a  strong  silk  cord  passing  « 
over  a  small  ivory  roller,  and  using  as  the  source  of  motion  a  good 
watch  or  small  clock  spring.  The  speed  of  the  shutter  could,  I 
think,  also  be  altered  within  certain  limits  by  means  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  brake  action. 

It  may  be  asked  if  there  are  any  examples  now  in  existence 
of  work  done  by  this  shutter  at  the  early  period  above  referred 
to.  Regarding  this  I  may  say  that  Mr.  Sidebotham  informs  me  he 
was  at  that  time  working  hard  to  perfect  a  dry  process  which  gave 
him  some  encouragement,  and  by  which  he  succeeded  in  taking 
good  negatives  of  such  subjects  as  donkey  races  and  a  merry-go- 
round  on  the  sands  at  Southport ;  but  the  process  turned  out  very 
unreliable,  and  in  so  many  apparently  unaccountable  ways,  that  he 
afterwards  gave  it  up  in  disgust.  As  that  gentleman  is  at  present 
residing  in  the  south  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  I  am  unable  to 
show  you  any  of  the  results  of  that  period,  even  if  they  are  still  pre¬ 
served.  I  should,  however,  imagine  that  for  the  most  rapid  wet- 
plate  work  the  action  of  the  shutter  would  be  found  much  too  quick, 
which  was  probably  the  reason  why  it  fell  into  desuetude. 

J.  S  Pollitt. 


THE  SODA  DEVELOPER,  &c. 

With  the  indulgence  of  the  Editors  I  will  venture  a  few  practical 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  very  able  leading  article  in  the  last 
issue  of  the  Journal,  with  special  reference  to  two  points  in  my 
former  communication  to  which  exception  is  taken,  namely,  the 
alleged  restraining  power  of  sulphites  in  the  developer  and  the 
probable  cause  of  green  fog  being  a  mixture  of  alkalies. 

First,  then,  the  accuracy  of  my  deduction  that  sulphites  act  as 
restrainers  is  questioned  on  the  ground  that  pyro.  and  sulphite  of 
soda  alone  are  capable  of  developing  the  latent  image  of  a  properly- 
exposed  gelatine  plate.  But  does  it  necessarily  follow,  because  an 
image  can  slowly  be  brought  out  by  the  aid  of  sulphite  of  soda, 
that,  therefore,  it  accelerates  development  when  used  in  conjunction 
with  one  or  other  of  the  alkalies?  Let  experiment  answer  this 
question  to  all  who  are  interested  in  it.  To  me  experiment  seems 
to  prove  that  sulphites  not  only  do  not  accelerate,  but  positively 
retard ,  the  operation  of  development. 

I  confess  that  this  is  quite  contrary  from  what  would  be  expected 
of  a  reducing  agent,  but  cannot  disregard  the  evidence  of  facts. 
When  the  Editors  of  the  British  Journal  of  Photography 
first  made  known  the  interesting  and  important  fact  that  pyro. 
and  sulphite  of  soda  were  sufficient  of  themselves  for  develop¬ 
ment,  I  thought  it  conclusive  proof  of  the  accelerating  tendency  of 
the  sulphite  salt;  but  further  experience  of  its  use  has  induced  me 
to  change  my  opinion  concerning  its  real  function  in  the  developer. 
When  tilings  of  an  opposite  character  are  joined  together  a  medium 
product  is  generally  the  outcome  of  the  union.  Now  let  sulphite  of 
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soda  be  allowed  to  represent  extreme  slowness  in  the  operation  of 
development,  and  ammonia  (of  the  right  strength)  extreme  quick¬ 
ness,  then  a  combination  of  the  two,  according  to  the  above  general 
rule,  ought  to  yield  a  mean  ratio  of  speed  depending  upon  the  pro¬ 
portions  in  which  they  are  mixed.  And  in  practice  I  find  this  to 
be  so,  for  the  more  sulphite  there  is  present  in  the  developer  the 
slower  it  works;  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  the  sulphite  of 
ammonia,  which  exercises  greater  restraining  power  than  the  cor¬ 
responding  soda  salt.  I  am,  of  course,  speaking  of  its  use  in 
conjunction  with  free  ammonia.  In  the  case  of  soda  development 
the  conditions  are  not  the  same,  because  sulphite  of  ammonia 
cannot  exist  in  the  society  of  soda,  this  latter  base  having  a 
stronger  affinity  for  the  sulphurous  acid. 

The  other  objection  is  against  my  supposition  that  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  ammonia  and  soda  in  the  same  developer  is  the  cause  of  green 
fog;  but  the  Editors  are  scarcely  accurate  in  saying — “The  fact  that 
Mr.  Hanson  obtained  green  fog  with  a  carbonate  of  soda  developer 
containing  sidphite  of  soda  is  no  more  surf  rising  than  that  an 
ammonia  developer  should  produce  the  same  result.”  I  did  not  say, 
or  imply,  that  I  had  obtained  green  fog  with  that  combina¬ 
tion,  as  a  reference  to  my  communication  (page  648)  will  show  ; 
but  that  the  green  fog  spoken  of  resulted  from  a  very  different 
combination,  namely,  soda  and  ammonia  in  the  same  developer. 
It  was  this  fact  which  excited  my  surprise,  and  in  the  end  led 
me  to  exclude  ammonia  from  the  formula  I  gave  for  soda  develop¬ 
ment. 

I  now  repeat,  what  was  clearly  implied  before,  that  a  developer 
composed  of  pyro.,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  a  well-balanced  propor¬ 
tion  of  sulphide  of  soda,  yields  plates  absolutely  free  from  green  fog ; 
but  the  same  combination,  with  a  little  ammonia  added,  induces  the 
fog  at  once.  It  matters  little  whether  the  required  proportion 
of  sulphite  be  supplied  by  adding  sulphurous  acid  to  the  carbonate 
of  soda  used  in  the  developer  or  by  dissolving  the  pure  salt, 
provided  a  sufficiency  of  the  alkali  remain  to  ensure  energetic 
development. 

From  the  concluding  words  of  the  Editors’  excellent  article  I  must 
beg  leave  to  dissent.  They  are  these : —  *  *  *  “  But  so  long  as  either 
ammonia  or  soda  or  both  may  be  used,  so  long  will  it  be  impossible 
to  guard  against  green  fog.”  I  find  it  quite  possible  to  develope 
plates  prone  to  fog  by  treating  them  in  accordance  with  the  theory 
advocated.  If  I  develope  with  pyro.  and  ammonio-bromide  I  use 
pyro.  kept  by  sulphite  of  ammonia,  as  before  described ;  but 
when  pyro.  and  carbonate  of  soda  are  employed  I  then  use 
pyro.  kept  by  means  of  sulphurous  acid,  as  shown  in  the  formula. 
But  sulphite  of  soda  may  be  substituted,  and,  on  the  whole,  it 
is  perhaps  better,  because  the  salt  does  not  evaporate  and  has  no 
smell. 

The  stock  pyro.  may  be  prepared  as  follows: — Dissolve  one  part  of 
pyro.  in  (say)  nine  parts  of  sulphurous  acid  (strength  nine  per  cent.) ; 
then  add  saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  gradually,  until  the 
yellow  colour  of  the  dissolved  pyro.  disappears.  Should  it  be  found 
that  a  larger  proportion  of  sulphite  of  soda  is  desirable — a  circum¬ 
stance  to  be  determined  by  the  energy  of  development  and  colour  of 
the  image — sulphurous  acid  may  be  added  to  the  stock  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda  and  bichromate  of  potash.  The  proportions  of 
the  developer  must,  of  course,  be  adjusted  to  the  particular  require¬ 
ments  of  the  plates  used — one  make  or  brand,  perhaps,  needing  a 
larger,  another  a  smaller,  proportion  of  alkali. 

I  find  for  the  majority  of  plates  that  four  parts  of  a  saturated 
solo n'on  of  carbonate  of  soda,  instead  of  six,  as  indicated  in  the  for¬ 
mula,  is  sufficient,  unless  a  full  dose  of  sulphurous  acid  be  deemed 
expedient.  W.  Hanson. 


THE  PRODUCTION  OF  LANTERN  TRANSPARENCIES. 

[A  communication  to  the  Photographic  Club.] 

In  attempting  to  produce  a  suitable  transparency  for  the  lantern,  or  for 
enlargement,  the  amateur  must  be  under  some  difficulty  as  to  the 
choice  of  what  process  to  employ  among  the  varied  published  formulae 
for  the  purpose,  and  he  may  entirely  overlook  a  process  capable  of 
yielding  results  at  least  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  other.  To  such 
I  would  say  try  the  collodio-aibumen  process,  and  in  order  to  aid  his 
endeavour  I  will  give  such  full  particulars  as  to  render  success  certain 
and  failure  impossible.  The  necessary  solutions  are — 

Iodised  collodion. 

Iodised  albumen. 

Aceto-nitrate  exciting  bath. 

Pyrogallic  solution. 

Silver  developing  solution, 

Fixing  solution. 

Toning  solution, 


The  iodised  collodion  may  be  made  as  follows  : — 

Any  good  soluble  pyroxyliue  .  10  grains. 

Iodide  of  ammonium  .  10  ,, 

Tincture  of  iodine .  10  drops. 

Alcohol,  '830  . 1  ounce. 

Ether,  ‘720 .  1  ,, 

The  tincture  of  iodine  being  made  by  dissolving  thirty  grains  of  iodL 
in  one  ounce  of  alcohol,  strict  adherence  to  this  formula  is  not  need  I 
Any  old  and  otherwise  useless  solution  may  be  used,  provided 
possess  sufficient  tenacity  to  adhere  firmly  to  the  plate  and  bear  i 
subsequent  washiug. 

The  iodised  albumen  requires  more  careful  attention  to  minntuel 
its  preparation,  and  is  best  made  as  follows  : — Break  any  numbe  l 
eggs,  and,  having  separated  the  yolks,  add  to  each  eight  ounce* 
albumen  and  twenty -four  drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid  previously  dilul 
with  one  ounce  of  water.  Stir  (jently  together  with  a  glass  rod  <• 
about  one  minute,  or  until  the  rod  when  drawn  up  from  the  side  of  . 
mixing  vessel  fails  to  bring  up  a  viscid  and  unmixed  mass  with  ; 
then  let  it  rest  one  hour  to  separate.  This  plan  of  mixing  the&lbut  t 
is  important,  as  what  we  require  for  this  process  is  a  thin,  trauspat  fj 
albumen  totally  unlike  the  result  obtained  by  the  “beating-up”  j. 
cess  adopted  when  the  material  is  required  to  coat  paper  for  print) 
as  for  such  a  purpose  a  viscid  albumen  is  needed,  which  is  useless  i 
the  collodio-aibumen  process. 

The  albumen  mixture  having  rested  one  hour,  when  properly  j . 
pared  will  be  found  to  have  separated  into  two  layers — the  lqi 
curdy,  white,  and  glutinous,  and  the  lower  bright,  clear,  and  limj . 
The  upper  layer  is  most  easily  removed  by  slightly  inclining  the  ves , 
and  with  one  finger  passed  down  its  upper  side  withdraw  the  adhei  t 
mass  in  one  solid  lump.  This,  if  neatly  done,  leaves  the  albuip 
clear  and  bright,  with  but  a  stray  particle  or  so  of  the  upper  sci 
floating  in  it.  If  at  this  stage  the  albumen  is  opalescent  throw  it  a1  f 
as  useless,  and  try  again.  Now  strain  the  albumen  through  muslin) 
remove  any  slight  white  particles  that  may  be  present,  and  to  $ 
strained  liquid  add  forty  drops  of  the  strongest  liquor  ammonia,  fou 
two  grains  of  iodide  of  ammonium,  six  grains  of  bromide  of  ammonil] 
and  your  iodised  albumen  is  complete.  This  will  be  found  to  keepT 
twelve  months  provided  the  ammonia  be  prevented  from  escaping/ 
careful  corking.  I  may  say  that  I  usually  make  sufficient  in  sprin  ) 
last  during  the  year. 

The  aceto-nitrate  bath  is  made  by  dissolving  one  ounce  of  nitrat  f 
silver  in  ten  ounces  of  water,  and  then  adding  one  ounce  of  gla.1 
acetic  acid. 

The  pyro.  solution  is  three  grains  of  pyrogallic  acid  to  one  ouncif 
water. 

The  silver  developing  solution  is  nitrate  of  silver  five  grains,  cic 
acid  five  grains,  and  distilled  water  one  ounce. 

The  fixing  solution  is  hyposulphite  of  soda  two  ounces,  water  u 
ounces. 

The  toning  bath  is  made  as  follows  : — 

Water  .  10  ounces. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda .  2  ,, 

Dissolve,  and  then  add  to  it — 

Chloride  of  gold  .  4  grains, 

dissolved  in  one  ounce  of  water ;  and,  lastly,  add  chloride  of  sil 
blackened  in  the  light,  sixty  grains.  The  blackened  chloride  of  si!  .-, 
if  not  at  hand,  may  be  omitted,  but  it  is  certainly  an  improvemen  u 
the  richness  of  tone  obtained. 

This  forms  the  solution  necessary,  and  the  mode  of  proceeding  to  i‘ 
pare  the  plates  is  as  follows  ; — Coat  the  glass  plate  with  the  iodd 
collodion  in  the  usual  manner,  and  allow  it  to  set  until  the  drop  it 
forms  at  the  lowest  corner  is  sufficiently  dry  to  receive  the  impretif 
the  finger  ;  then  plunge  it  into  a  vessel  of  cold  water,  and  allow  ;o 
soak  for  about  five  minutes  whilst  other  plates  are  being  coated  d 
immersed.  Now  rinse  it  under  the  tap  or  in  another  vessel  of  v  :r 
until  all  greasiness  is  removed,  and  it  is  then  ready  to  receive  le 
albumen  coating. 

The  iodised  albumen  requires  filtering  through  a  small  pledg*  of 
sponge  pressed  into  the  neck  of  the  funnel  before  being  used.  To  a  Y 
it  attach  the  plate  to  a  plate-holder,  pour  a  little  of  the  iodised  i  > 
men  at  the  upper  edge,  incline  the  plate  so  as  to  cause  it  to  flow  $ 
the  entire  surface,  and  run  off  into  the  sink.  A  second  quantity 
iodised  albumen  is  then  poured  on  so  as  to  cover  every  part,  d 
drained  off  and  poured  on  three  or  four  times;  then  drain  and  s -d 
up  with  one  corner  resting  on  three  or  four  thicknesses  of  blot'-t 
paper  to  drain.  Dry  plates  thus  prepared  will  keep  for  any  lengl 
time  if  preserved  from  damp  and  noxions  vapours,  and  are  extjid 
when  required  for  use  by  being  immersed  for  half-a-minute  in 
aceto-nitrate  bath,  using  yellow  light  for  this  purpose.  It  is  f|l(j 
advisable  not  to  exceed  this  time.  The  plate  being  excited,  is  wad1 
thoroughly  in  water  so  as  to  remove  all  the  aceto-nitrate  solution  ® 
the  surface,  and  is,  after  draining,  set  up  to  dry  in  a  perfectly-  * 
room,  box,  or  cupboard,  and  should  then  be  closely  packed  to  pre“f 
access  of  noxious  vapours,  if  not  required  for  immediate  use, 
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access  oi  noxious  vctjjuuis3  n  nuu  icij[uiicu  iui  -*■  , 

plates  are  intended  for  transparences  to  be  printed  by  contact,  |l(* 
daylight  is  preferable  to  artificial  light 
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The  exposure  varies  according  to  the  density  and  colour  of  the  nega- 
re,  and  may  be  from  five  to  thirty  seconds  in  a  moderately-subdued 
ht,  or  from  one  to  five  minutes  to  gaslight  with  the  pressure-frame 
rht  inches  from  the  gas  burner. 

The  picture  may  be  slowly  developed  with  a  saturated  solution  of 
llic  acid  and  the  addition  of  two  or  three  drops  of  the  silver  develop- 
y  solution  to  each  ounce,  or,  more  rapidly,  by  covering  the  entire 
’•face  of  the  plate  with  water  to  which  a  single  drop  of  silver  de- 
loping  solution  has  been  added ;  and,  after  soaking  for  two  or  three 
inutes,  to  thoroughly  permeate  the  film,  then  drain  closely  and  pour 
a  mixture  of  four  drops  of  silver  developing  solution  to  one  ounce  of 
rogallic  solution,  and  let  it  rest  for  about  one  minute,  when,  if  the 
ate  has  been  rightly  exposed,  the  high  lights  should  begin  to  show 
smselves.  Again  pour  off  and  on  until  the  details  are  plainly  visible 
•  the  yellow  reflected  light,  but  thin  and  faint  by  transmitted  light, 
yw  pour  off  the  developing  mixture  (which  should  still  be  clear  and 
ight),  and  add  to  it  half-a-drachm  of  the  silver  developing  solution, 
mv  this  mixture  on  and  off  until  the  required  intensity  is  gained, 
inch,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  takes  place  in  about  two  minutes, 
e  developing  fluid  being  still  moderately  free  from  deposit.  Should 
become  thick,  mix  fresh  quantities  of  the  pyro.  and  silver  de- 
loping  solutions. 

The  required  intensity  being  gained,  the  plate  is  fixed  by  immersion 
the  fixing  solution,  and  when  thoroughly  clear  it  is  ready  for  toning ; 
it  Terror  to  being  toned  any  surface  deposit  must  be  removed  by 
ilding  the  plate  under  the  tap  and  applying  friction  with  a  pledget  of 
tton  wool,  and  the  surface  will  be  found  hard  enough  to  remain 
linjured  under  this  rough  treatment. 

The  positive  is  now  of  a  brownish-green  tint,  and  to  give  it  a 
easing  colour  it  is  immersed  in  the  toning  bath  until  it  changes  to  a 
■ey  tint,  which  may  take  from  half-an-hour  to  two  hours.  On  drying 
will  be  found  to  darken  considerably,  and,  with  a  little  practice, 
irious  tints  may  be  produced  to  suit  the  fancy  of  the  operator.  After 
rung  wash  well  and  dry.  The  excellence  of  this  process  depends  on 
ie  fact  that  the  picture  is  made  up  of  stained  albumen  without  the 
ightest  grain. 

In  most  other  processes  for  producing  transparencies  the  formation 
f  the  picture  is  due  to  an  opaque  deposit  on  or  in  the  film,  but  in  the 
dlodio-albumen  process  the  picture  is  produced  by  a  staining  of  the 
ibumen  ;  hence  its  superior  transparency,  crispness,  and  brightness. 
In  conclusion  :  this  process  has  had  the  merit  of  a  long  trial,  having 
sen  used  by  myself  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  W.  Ackland. 


ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

To  err  is  human,  and  picture-hangers  and  judges  have  no  claim  to 
3  otherwise,  though,  sometimes,  we  hear  them  termed  “inhuman” 
lien  the  pet  product  of  some  unfortunate’s  brain  is  “skied”  out  of  all 
ossibility  of  examination.  At  the  present  Exhibition  in  Pall  Mall, 
owever,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  hangers  and  judges  have  met  with 
iwer  complaints  than  is  commonly  the  case,  and  have  managed  to  hit 
ie  general  taste  with  unusual  success.  There  are,  as  the  necessities  of 
le  case  must  always  bring  about,  some  lapses  in  hanging,  and  some 
erdicts  not  popularly  endorsed;  but  that  there  are  fewer  grumblers 
lan  usual  all  will  admit.  Having  stated  this  much  by  way  of  com- 
lendation,  I  must  give  expression  to  some  of  my  views  of  which 
raise  does  not  form  a  part.  I  wish  to  know  how  it  comes  that 
lere  should  be  in  a  conspicuous  position,  on  the  line,  two  large  opal 
lists  which  are  most  elaborately  painted  upon  in  monochrome,  while 
ie  of  the  regulations  of  the  Exhibition  distinctly  states  that  such 
orks  will  not  be  admitted.  It  is  an  accident,  perhaps;  but  if  this  rule 
mnot  be  better  carried  out  it  should  be  entirely  expunged.  This  is 
!ot  the  first  time  that  it  has  been  ignored.  The  same  thing  happens  on 
nother  wall,  but  in  this  instance  the  subject  is  not  a  portrait  but  a 
;udy  of  boats.  The  whole  effect  is  obtained  by  unsparing  use  of  the 
rush. 

This  sort  of  thing  should  not  pass  unchallenged.  I  do  hope  that 
i  another  year,  if  the  rule  should  still  remain  in  force,  no  one  may 
ave  occasion  to  find  fault  with  such  glaring  disregard  of  a  very  proper 
Jgulation.  Perhaps  the  hangers  were  aghast  at  their  own  temerity  in 
ejecting  so  large  a  number  of  photographs  as  they  did.  I  believe  the 
umber  of  massacred  innocents  is  on  the  present  occasion  very  large, 
t  was  whispered  that,  at  least  in  one  instance,  the  verdict  of  the 
adges  necessitated  a  diving  into  the  cellar  to  bring  up  a  frame  that 
ould  not  consistently  with  the  judges’  awards  be  left  out  in  the  cold. 

History  repeats  itself,  and  such  is  the  case  with  medalled  pictures, 
’he  number  of  yachts  sailing  about  the  room  was  something  remarkable; 
nd,  as  to  fair  ladies,  each  with  arm  elevated  to  a  level  with  their 
houlders  and  supporting  a  head,  1  started  at  the  conversazione  to  count 
hem,  but  I  found  my  paper  was  not  sufficiently  large  to  hold  the 
larks. 

If  the  managers  of  the  Exhibition  arrangements  could  only  have 
ecured  the  presence  of  the  latest  photographic  wonder  what  a  crowd 
hey  would  have  had  !  A  sufficient  number  of  spectators  would  have 
iecu  drawn  from  the  general  public  to  have  paid  all  expenses,  I 


feel  assured.  I  refer,  as  my  readers  may  guess,  to  the  photograph  of 
the  tiger  attacking  the  buffalo,  as  narrated  some  little  time  ago  in  the 
Daily  Telegraph ,  which  devoted  a  leader  to  the  incident.  The  story 
goes  that  some  natives  holding  a  tiger  in  a  leash  were  bargained  with 
to  let  him  kill  a  buffalo,  and  a  photographer  arranged  his  camera 
within  a  few  yards  ready  to  seize  the  opportunity.  The  buffalo 
was  tied  to  a  tree,  the  camera  placed  in  position,  and  the  tiger  loosed. 
He  “  went  in”  for  that  buffalo,  and  in  the  act  of  striking  him  down  the 
spring  shutter  was  released  and  the  mortal  operation  recorded  on 
the  sensitive  plate.  This  is  all  very  well  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  we  are 
not  told  how  the  tiger  was  carried  off'  again  by  the  “  party  of  natives  ” 
when  the  entertainment  was  over;  nor,  further,  how  the  tiger — 
said  to  be  photographed  with  his  forearms  literally  embracing  the 
buffalo’s  neck — was  induced  to  step  aside  for  a  moment,  as  he 
must  have  done,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  further  account  of  the  natives 
cutting  the  buffalo’s  throat  to  save  their  conscience.  Si  non  e  vero 
e  hen  trovato  ! 

The  papers  “have  much  to  answer  for.”  It  is  only  a  short  time 
since  the  Evening  Standard  described  the  exploits  of  an  American 
photographer  who,  being  denied  the  pleasure  of  photographing  at  his 
studio  in  New  Tork  a  certain  American  actress,  and,  determined  to 
make  her  sit  to  him,  followed  her  to  “Frisco,”  chartered  a  bathing- 
van,  photographed  her  just  as  she  emerged  dripping  from  the  water, 
and  then  used  the  photograph  to  compel  her  to  sit  for  a  “proper” 
photograph,  which,  of  course,  she  did.  Cowhides  are  not  exhausted 
yet  in  America,  if  we  are  to  believe  what  we  read,  and  surely  cowhides 
by  the  dozen  would  have  been  extended  towards  a  brute  who  disgraced 
himself  in  such  a  manuer.  Americans  are  chivalrous  to  their  women, 
and  the  life  of  a  man  who  behaved  in  such  a  manner  would  not  be 
worth  a  day’s  purchase.  Flatly,  I  do  not  believe  the  story. 

Photography  on  its  part  has  much  to  answer  for.  On  the  one  hand  I 
read  Dr.  Brudenell  Carter’s  remarks  on  the  effect  upon  the  eye  of  close 
occupations  in  a  dull  light — such,  for  example,  as  retouching  and  dark¬ 
room  work  must  necessarily  include.  On  the  other  hand,  I  read  Mr? 
E.  Cooking’s  complaint  of  the  effect  of  ammoniacal  fumes  upon  his 
physical  organisation.  Not  only  do  they  cause  him  temporary  discom¬ 
fort — they  also  induce  catarrh  in  the  nose,  deafness,  and  general 
nervousness  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  induced  to  ask  if  anyone 
could  suggest  a  remedy.  Mr.  Ashman  suggested  something  akin  to  the 
old  “  aromatic  vinegar.  ”  Mr.  Cocking  is  not  the  only  sufferer.  Another 
gentleman  has  been  taking  up  his  pen  upon  the  same  topic,  and  he  also 
suffered  frequently  from  severe  attacks  of  influenza  in  the  head  and 
chest.  His  remedy  is  the  use  of  a  snuff-box  at  intervals  during  dark¬ 
room  work.  Surely  photography  is  not  going  to  resuscitate  this  habit. 
Many  photographers  indulge  in  the  pernicious  habit  of  smoking  ;  if 
snuff-taking  also  is  to  be  adopted,  what  unpleasant  people  they  will  be¬ 
come  !  Yellow  noses  and  purple  fingers  !  Free  Laxce. 


TRANSPARENCIES. 

[A  communication  to  the  Newcastle-on -Tyne  and  Northern  Counties'  Photographic 

Association.] 

The  subject  of  transparency  making  is  a  very  large  one,  and  to  treat  it 
thoroughly — that  is,  by  a  description  of  all  the  various  known  processes 
— would  take  up  not  one  evening,  but  three  or  four.  However,  I 
think,  we  may  limit  ourselves  to  two  or  three  processes,  and  consider — 
1st,  the  carbon  method;  2nd,  the  collodion,  wet  and  dry;  and,  3rd,  the 
gelatino- chloride. 

Those  who  have  negatives  small  enough  will  find  the  carbon  process 
by  no  means  difficult.  Briefly,  a  special  transparency  tissue  is  sen¬ 
sitised  with  bichromate  of  potash  in  the  usual  way ;  it  is  then  squeegeed 
upon  a  piece  of  very  clean  collodionised  glass.  When  dry  (which  pro¬ 
cess  must  take  place  in  the  dark)  it  is  peeled  off,  cut  into  the  proper 
sizes,  and  exposed  under  the  negative.  The  usual  circular,  dome¬ 
shaped,  cushion,  or  square  masks,  serve  very  well  for  the  “safe  edge  ” 
always  used  in  carbon  printing.  The  exposure  is  rather  longer 
than  that  given  for  prints.  The  exposed  tissue  is  then  immersed  in 
water  until  it  softens,  squeegeed  on  to  a  piece  of  very  clear  and  clean 
glass,  and  developed  as  for  prints.  Plenty  of  time  should  be  taken 
over  this  operation,  and  the  water  used  should  not  be  too  hot.  Carbon 
transparencies  may  be  intensified  by  pouring  over  the  still  wet  film  a 
solution  of  pyrogallic  acid,  followed,  after  slight  washing,  by  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  iron. 

Wet  collodion  I  have  not  tried,  but  I  am  told  that,  provided  the 
“bath”  be  in  good  condition  and  ordinary  care  used,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  anyone  from  achieving  success  in  this  direction.  A  “  bath  " 
may  be  purchased  ready  made  and  in  the  best  condition.  The 
collodion  rather  old  and  high  coloured  is  preferred,  as  it  works  cleaner. 
Mr.  Hedley  Robinson,  whose  paper  on  Transparencies  will  be  re¬ 
membered  by  most  of  us,  recommends  that  the  “bath  be  decidedly 
acid,  and  suggests  as  a  developer  a  solution  containing — 


Ammonio  sulphate  of  iron  .  15  grains. 

Glacial  acetic  acid . . . . .  i  drachm. 

Lump  sugar .  1-3  grains. 

Water  . . . . .  1  ounce. 
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The  older  the  solution  the  better.  Mr.  Robinson  also  recommends  as 
a  toning  solution — 

Ferridcyanide  of  potassium .  2  grains, 

Nitrate  of  uranium  .  2  ,, 

Chloride  of  gold .  -^th  grain, 

Water .  1  ounce, 

which,  he  says,  gives  a  colour  nearly  approaching  that  of  a  Woodbury 
slide. 

Dry  collodion  plates  will  probably  be  used  by  some  of  us.  In  this 
case,  doubtless,  the  Beeohey  emulsion  plates  will  be  generally  pre¬ 
ferred.  Their  advantages  have  been  summed  up  by  Mr.  Robinson  as 
follows  Considerable  latitude  of  exposure,  good  colour  of  image, 
perfect  control  of  density,  and  comfort  in  developing.  They  bear 
forcing  with  ammonia,  and  are  not  easily  fogged.”  The  emulsion  can 
be  bought  ready  made,  all  that  is  then  necessary  being  to  coat  properly - 
cleaned  and  prepared  glass  plates. 

Good  results  have  been  obtained  on  gelatino-bromide  plates.  I  have 
one  or  two  samples  of  work  on  ordinary  gelatine  plates,  but  there  is 
great  risk  of  veil  and  fog.  The  ferrous  oxalate  developer  gives  about 
the  best  results,  and  the  proportion  of  oxalate  of  potash  solution  to 
that  of  iron  sulphate  should  be  increased  slightly,  using  bromide. 

We  are  now  able  to  get  gelatino-chloride  plates,  and  with  these  we 
can  do  all  that  we  require  without  much  difficulty.  They  are  rather 
slow.  If  printing  by  contact  five  minutes,  twelve  inches  distant  from 
an  ordinary  fishtail  gas  jet  is  not  more  than  enough  for  a  negative 
of  ordinary  density.  I  will  show  later  on  a  few  negatives  of  varying 
density,  and  exhibit  transparencies  taken  from  these  on  gelatino- 
chloride  plates.  This  will  give  some  idea  of  the  exposure  requisite. 
The  developer  I  succeed  best  with  is  one  containing  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  citric  acid,  and  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.  This  is 
Cowan’s  second  formula.  The  plate  should  be  fully  exposed,  and  the 
development  must  not  be  prolonged.  A  variety  of  tones  are  produced 
by  varying  the  developers,  three  of  which  are  given. 

I  find  them  very  slow  when  taking  transparencies  through  the 
camera  in  daylight,  ten  minutes  being  the  shortest  exposure  with  a 
rather  thin  negative.  This  was,  however,  in  very  dull  weather.  The 
lens  used  was  a  six-inch  Ross’  symmetrical,  full  aperture,  the  transpa¬ 
rency  being  made  from  a  whole-plate  negative.  Care  must  be  taken  in 
mixing  the  developer.  The  iron  solution  should  always  be  added  to 
the  potash  or  ammonia  solution.  I  use  as  a  clearing  solution  a  mixture 
containing  one  ounce  of  alum  and  one  ounce  of  citric  acid  to  one  pint 
of  water.  The  developer  may  be  used  for  several  plates,  and  the  same 
amount  of  density  may  be  had  with  the  last  plate  as  the  first. 

J.  Pike. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROGRESS  OF  THE  CURRENT  YEAR. 

[A  communication  to  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Amateur  Photographic 

Association.] 

By  way  of  preface  to  the  paper  which  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  bringing 
before  the  Association,  I  should  perhaps  state  that  those  members  who 
follow  the  course  of  photographic  events,  as  detailed  from  time  to  time  in 
the  various  journals,  will  find  nothing  very  new  or  original  in  the  facts 
communicated.  There  are,  however,  doubtless  many  of  our  members  who 
are  not  quite  so  well  posted  up,  and  to  those  the  different  matters  touched 
upon  may  not  be  without  acceptance. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  year,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  can  be  said  to  have 
produced  any  great  photographic  discovery.  It  is  more  a  working  up  of 
details  that  has  been  going  on.  Perhaps  the  most  important  fact  to  notice 
first  is  Dr.  Vogel’s  method  of  reproducing  colours  in  their  true  colour 
intensity.  We  all  know  how,  in  photographing  a  blue  object,  the  print 
from  the  resulting  negative  brings  that  colour  out  as  if  it  were  white  in  the 
original,  while  yellow  and  red  come  out  more  or  less  dark.  A  photograph 
of  an  oil  painting,  for  instance,  does  not  represent  the  colours  in  what  may 
be  called  their  relative  tone  as  seen  by  the  human  eye.  The  addition  of  a 
dye  to  a  sensitised  film  to  diminish  the  action  of  the  blue  and  violet  rays, 
and  increase  that  of  the  red  and  yellow,  is  by  no  means  a  new  one.  Dr. 
Vogel  himself  was  working  in  this  direction  as  far  back  as  1873.  It  was 
only  this  spring,  however,  that  details  which  would  enable  anyone  to  work 
out  the  process  for  himself  were  published  by  Dr.  Vogel.  Translations  of 
Dr.  Vogel’s  original  papers  are  to  be  found  in  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  for  May  30th  and  June  6th.  The  dye  used  by  Dr.  Vogel 
for  collodion  plates  is  eosine,  and  for  gelatine  plates  azaline.  Through  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Bolas  I  am  enabled  to  show  specimens  of  the  work  done 
by  these  plates;  and  the  fact  that  they  have  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Vogel 
himself  lends  an  additional  interest.  The  rather  formidable  term  “isochro- 
matic”  has  been  applied  to  plates  treated  with  the  before-mentioned  or 
similar  dyes,  and  already  they  are  an  article  of  commerce. 

Passing  from  the  work  done  by  a  continental  investigator,  it  would  have 
seemed  an  anomaly  had  we  had  nothing  put  forward  by  Captain  Abney. 
He  proves  from  experimental  evidence  that  heat  causes  greater  sensitive¬ 
ness  in  a  gelatine  plate,  while  cold  diminishes  it.  Should  any  of  our 
members  be  contemplating  a  photographic  tour  on  the  continent,  or  any 
country  where  dust  is  prevalent,  he  would  do  well  to  avail  himself  of  a 
“  wrinkle”  of  Captain  Abney’s,  namely,  to  rub  the  inside  and  grooves  of 
the  dark  slide  with  a  glycerine  rag,  which  prevents  the  fine  dust  from 
settling  on  the  plate.  A  series  of  six  lectures,  on  Photography  Considered 
as  the  Work  of  Radiation,  was  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  last  spring 
by  Captain  Abney,  and,  as  they  have  been  reported  in  our  two  leading 
journals,  all  of  our  members  who  are  interested  in  the  scientific  aspect  of 
photography  could  not  do  better  than  read  what  is  given  of  these  lectures. 
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Another  very  interesting  series  of  lectures  was  deli\  ered  early  in  the  veal 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  by  Mr.  Bolas,  the  subject  beiil 
Recent  Improvements  in  Photomechanical  Printing  Methods.  The  journal 
do  not  give  these  lectures  so  full  as  they  might  have  done,  but  they  we| 
to  have  been  printed  in  extenso  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Art*.  Ho! 
over,  up  to  the  present  they  have  not  made  their  appearance. 

It  may  interest  members  to  know’  that  a  very  successful  method  | 
photo-engraving  is  being  carried  on  in  Glasgow  at  the  present  inoinei 
The  process  is  one  devised  by  an  Austrian,  Herr  Klick,  who  spent  seveil 
years  in  perfecting  it.  Messrs.  Annan,  of  this  town  have  acquired  t 
right  to  work  the  process  in  this  country,  and  1  am  indebted  to  Mi. 
Craig  Annan  for  the  numerous  specimens  shown  this  evening.  I  n,  I 
mention,  on  the  assurance  of  Mr.  Annan,  that  in  no  single  instance  h 
the  tool  of  an  engraver  touched  the  plates  from  which  these  prints  ha  I 
been  produced.  The  process  is  at  present  a  secret  one.  Undc-r  i 
arrangement  with  Messrs.  Annan,  Messrs.  Maolure  and  Macdonald  ; 
now  producing  work  done  by  Herr  Klick’s  method.  It  says  a  good  di 
for  the  enterprise  of  our  Glasgow  men  that  they  have  been  the  first 
secure  a  process  giving  such  excellent  results. 

Passing  from  photo-engraving:  let  us  consider  for  a  few  minutes  what  1 
been  exercising  a  good  number  of  minds  these  last  few  years,  namely,  t 
production  of  printing  photo. -blocks  to  be  used  in  letterpress  printing, 
think  the  day  is  not  very  far  off  now  when  our  illustrated  magazii 
will  avail  themselves  of  some  of  the  processes  that  have  been  lately  broug 
forward.  The  conversion  of  the  gradations  of  an  ordinary  photograph  ii 
a  black  and  white  grain  or  stipple,  with  the  lights  and  shades  of  t 
same  intensity  as  the  original,  is  perhaps  more  a  mechanical  problem  th 
a  photographic  one.  I  would  especially  call  your  attention  to  two  pr<  >oes: 
that  have  been  quite  recently  introduced,  namely,  Meisenbach’s,  of  Muni< 
and  Ives,  of  Philadelphia.  Specimens  of  printing  by  these  respective  p 
cesses  are  here  for  your  inspection.  Judging  from  the  results  obtained 
seems  to  me  that  the  days  of  the  wood  engraver  are  considerably  i 
the  wane,  if  they  be  not  about  numbered.  The  starting-point  of  Ivj 
original  method  is  a  Woodbury  relief.  This  is  covered  with  ink,  ail 
a  peculiarly-prepared  paper  is  pressed  against  it.  The  higher  portic 
of  the  relief  crush  down  the  grain  of  the  paper  forming  the  blacks 
the  picture,  while  the  gradations— the  half-tones  of  the  relief — are  rendeii 
by  this  crushing  being  not  so  complete.  The  print  thus  obtained  < 
either  be  photographed  or  used  as  a  transfer.  Ives’  latest  improvement) 
to  take  a  plaster  cast  from  the  relief  picture,  and  by  means  of  an  elan 
stamp  impress  an  ink  stipple  on  its  surface.  Where  the  relief  is  high 
and  the  pressure  greatest  there  the  ink  spots  unite  and  form  the  blacj 
while  in  the  deeper  portions  of  the  cast  the  spots  are  exceedingly  minu 
The  merit  of  the  invention  lies  in  the  application  of  the  elastic  stamp,  i 

Let  us  discuss  for  a  little  what  has  been  said  and  done  regardi 
developers  during  the  period  we  are  considering — a  subject  that  cam 
fail  to  be  of  interest  to  us  amateurs.  Every  one  has  a  certain  pet  forma 
of  his  own,  and  from  the  enormous  number  of  formulae  published  fr< 
time  to  time  it  would  be  no  invidious  task  were  the  amateur  to  tackle  e; , 
one  in  succession.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  wisest  plan,  after  all,  is,  after  havij 
a  formula  giving  good  results,  to  stick  to  it.  There  is  no  doubt,  howe\ 
but  that  the  soda  developer  has  been  coming  to  the  front.  The  negatil 
produced  have  a  green,  unhealthy  hue,  which  would  prejudice  hum 
against  its  use,  accustomed,  as  most  of  us  are,  to  the  blacks  of  the  ammol 
pyro.  developer.  The  prints  are,  however,  all  that  can  be  desired.  Onq 
our  members  who  uses  this  developer  regularly  has  given  me  some  nc 
tives  and  prints,  which  will  be  examined  with  interest.  The  formula  toi 
recommended  is  that  of  Mr.  Bassano,  given  by  him  in  The  Brit  : 
Journal  of  Photography  of  May  10th  - 


Pyro .  4  grains. 

Sodic  sulphite  .  30  „ 

Water .  1  ounce. 

Anhydrous  sodium  carbonate . 40  grains. 

Water . 1  ounce. 


For  every  ounce  of  pyro.  solution  one  drachm  of  soda  solution  to  t 
added — best,  in  my  experience,  in  two  portions.  The  negatives  have  vf 
much  the  appearance  of  the  old  collodion  plate.  There  are  one  or 
negatives  on  the  table  which  have  been  developed  according  to  the  ab  : 
formula.  I  developed  a  good  number  of  negatives  this  summer  with  s 
developer  in  question,  and,  with  the  exception  of  some  plates  lost  thro  ;i 
frilling  during  the  hot  weather,  I  had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  | 
I  question  if  at  the  time  the  plates  I  refer  to  were  developed  they  w<  l 
have  stood  the  ordinary  ammonia  developer. 

Solutions  in  the  room  showed  a  temperature  of  70°  Fahr. ,  and  the  w  ’ 
from  the  tap  a  constant  temperature  of  60°  Fahr.  The  doing  away  v  i 
the  odour  of  ammonia  in  the  developing-room  is  certainly  an  improvenvl, 
while  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  is  much  more  reliable  as  to  its  origi  j 
strength  being  retained  than  a  solution  of  the  very  volatile  alkali  ammoi j. 
One  thing  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  using  sodium  sulphite  :  that  i ) 
by  no  means  a  stable  salt  in  solution.  Fresh  solutions  are  indispensabl  i 
order  to  obtain  the  best  results. 

Here  I  should  like  to  bring  before  your  notice  some  remarkable  f;  s 
connected  with  this  salt,  which  the  Editors  of  The  British  Journal  ■ 
Photography  laid  before  their  readers  last  April.  From  experimt  s 
they  then  made  it  was  found  that  development  of  negatives  could  be  in  3 
by  using  pyro.  and  sulphite  of  soda,  ammonia  being  entirely  disper  1 
with.  The  development  was  a  protracted  one,  fifteen  to  twenty  mini  s 
being  required,  but  one  thing  was  distinctly  proved  by  the  experime 
namely,  that  the  sulphite  acted  as  no  restrainer  or  retarder  of  developm  , 
as  those  using  this  salt  had  been  wont  to  allege.  It  is  very  easy  to  see  1 v 
this  character  had  been  given  to  it.  In  the  original  formula,  where  ■ 
phite  was  used — a  formula  due  to  Mr.  H.  B.  Berkeley — citric  acid  s 
recommended  to  be  added  till  the  solution  showed  an  acid  reaction,  sod  i 
sulphite  being  by  constitution  a  salt  showing  an  alkaline  reaction.  ' 3 
^  result  of  this  was  the  formation  of  a  definite  quantity  of  citrate  of  sod- 
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substance  known  to  possess  strong  restraining  properties.  Another  fact 
rought  out  in  the  experiments  referred  to  was  that  the  merest  trace  of  a  ! 
romide  showed  the  development  to  a  very  great  extent.  Why  this  j 
lould  be  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  from  these  j 
tperiments  that  formulae  in  which  sodium  sulphite  is  employed  should 
ave  neither  citric  acid  nor  a  bromide  present.  Bassano’s  formula  meets 
lis  requirement. 

Regarding  the  potash  developer,  where  potassic  carbonate  replaces 
odium  carbonate :  I  am  informed  by  one  of  our  members  who  has  ex- 
erimented  with  it  that  frilling  can  scarcely  be  prevented.  This  is  hardly 
>  be  wondered  at,  seeing  potassic  carbonate  is  much  more  strongly  alkaline 
i  its  character  than  the  corresponding  sodium  salt.  A  mixture  of  the 
arbonate  has  also  been  recommended  to  be  used.  I  do  not  know  whether 
ny  of  our  members  have  tried  it.  I  fail  to  see  wherein  a  combination  of 
hese  two  alkalies  should  have  anything  special  in  itself  for  it  to  be 
ecommended. 

Hydrokinone  as  a  developer  will  never,  I  think,  be  adopted  by  pro- 
essional  photographers  to  any  large  extent,  its  action  being  slow  as  com- 
.ared  with  the  universally-used  pyro.  This  fault,  if  fault  it  be,  is  one  that 
loes  not  affect  the  amateur  in  the  same.  manner  as  the  professional 
photographer.  Inasmuch  as  hydrogen  does  its  work  without  requiring  the 
presence  of  a  restraining  bromide  it  is,  par  excellence,  the  developer.  Mr. 
food  win,  who  developes  largely  with  hydrokinone,  informs  me  that  for 
ome  time  he  was  troubled  with  thin  images.  This  he  overcame  by  giving 
,  second  application  of  fresh  hydrokinone  when  the  details  were  out.  With 
(he  exception  of  enlargement  work  ferrous  oxalate  does  not  seem  to  be 
lauch  employed,  either  by  professionals  or  amateurs,  in  this  country.  It  is, 
owever,  largely  employed  on  the  continent,  where  the  conditions  of  light 
re  much  more  uniform  than  with  us.  The  ferrous  oxalate  does  not  allow 
the  same  latitude  of  exposure.  The  inky  black  tones  of  the  image  de- 
eloped  by  oxalate  are  all  that  can  be  desired. 

A  word  or  two  regarding  our  old  friend  “hypo.:”  while  developers 
ncrease  and  multiply  it  remains  the  photographer’s  fixing  agent.  One 
hing  is  certain  :  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  substance  that  would  act 
letter  than  hypo,  and  at  such  a  low  rate  of  cost.  The  hyposulphite  of 
he  photographer,  however,  is  not  the  hyposulphite  of  the  chemist,  and 
lready  in  several  treatises  on  photography  we  find  its  true  chemical  name 
iven  to  it,  namely,  “sodium  thiosulphate.”  It  is,  therefore,  not  at 
11  improbable  that  instead  of  the  familiar  hypo,  we  shall  have  to  accustom 
urselves  to  the  use  of  the  term  “  thio,”  that  being,  I  take  it,  the  natural 
bbreviation  of  “thiosulphate.” 

i  In  the  month  of  July,  in  the  short  article  on  Mercurial  Intensification, 
’he  British  Journal  of  Photography  makes  reference  to  a  suggestion 
eceived  from  one  of  its  correspondents  regarding  the  employment  of 
solution  of  sodium  sulphite  to  the  bleached  image  instead  of  ammonia, 
.’his  method  of  intensifying  I  have  tried  on  several  negatives,  and  can 
estify  to  its  excellent  character.  There  is  this  difference  between  it  and 
he  usual  formula  advocated — that  there  are  no  insoluble  products  formed 
i  the  film ;  hence  the  washing  to  eliminate  the  mercuric  chloride  that  may 
appen  to  remain  in  the  film  does  not  require  to  be  of  the  usual  thorough 
haracter.  The  plate  for  that  part  may  be  taken  out  of  the  mercuric 
hloride  solution  and  plunged  directly  into  the  sodium  sulphite  solution 
'ithout  staining  the  film.  I  have  brought  the  necessary  solutions  so  that 
lembers  may  judge  for  themselves  the  effect  of  this  intensifier  on  a  thin 
egative.  I  should  mention  that  a  very  convenient  strength  for  the  solu- 
ion  of  the  sulphite  is  one  of  ten  per  cent.  It  may  seem  superfluous  to 
tate  the  fact — but  for  the  benefit  of  our  less-experienced  members  it  may 
e  as  well  to  do  so — that  the  complete  removal  of  the  hypo,  is  necessary 
efore  commencing  this  or  any  other  method  of  intensification,  other- 
use  sulphides  are  formed  with  the  film  and  the  picture  hopelessly 
tained. 

Coming,  now,  to  the  counterpart  of  intensification— that  of  reduction  : 
he  method  for  reducing  an  over-dense  negative  that  has  found  most  favour 
i  one  devised  by  Mr.  E.  Howard  Farmer.  Two  solutions  are  required — a 
ve-per-cent.  solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  a  red  prussiate  of 
otash,  and  a  five-per-cent,  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  The  negative 
o  be  reduced  is  immersed  in  the  hypo.,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  the  ferri- 
yanide  solution  have  been  added.  Reduction  then  takes  very  evenly 
nd  gradually,  and  when  carried  to  the  extent  desired  all  that  is  necessary 
i  to  take  the  plate  out  of  the  solution  and  finish  up  with  a  good  washing, 
purpose  demonstrating  the  action  of  this  very  perfect  reducer  before  you. 
trust,  therefore,  that  you  have,  as  requested  in  the  billet  announcing  this 
vening’s  meeting,  brought  forward  a  goodly  number  of  dense  negatives  for 
ie  to  experiment  upon.  I  have  brought  some  over-printed  prints,  and  you 
dll  find  that  these  can  be  made  quite  presentable  after  an  immersion  more 
r  less  prolonged  in  this  reducing  solution.  W.  Lang,  Jun. 

- ♦ - 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  LONDON  PRESS  ON  THE  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

'he  popular  notion  of  photography  is  still  very  generally  confined  to  a  pre- 
ominant  sense  of  its  exactness  and  truth.  The  photograph  was  for  long 
ccepted  as  something,  beyond  all  dispute,  literal.  That  a  photograph 
lould  contain  much  that  is  grotesque,  or  appertaining  to  caricature,  and 
lerefore  essentially  unliteral,  was  never  a  popular  view.  Truth  and 
hotography  were  almost  convertible  terms.  This  view  of  photography  was 
atural  enough  in  the  infancy  of  the  art,  and  when  the  method  of  Daguerre 
as  being  displaced  by  one  more  perfect,  and  the  future  of  photography 
'as  not  less  brilliant  because  it  was  absolutely  undefined.  Now  that  the 
ry  plate,  with  its  intransient  developing  power,  has  driven  from  the  field 
ie  old  “wet”  process,  photography  has  become  more  of  an  art,  even  while 
ie  method  of  production  is  more  than  ever  mechanical.  It  is  now  judged 
om  another  standpoint  than  formerly,  and  we  hear  less  of  its  truth  and 
teral  force  than  of  the  artistic  qualities — the  light  and  shade  and  tone 


values.  This  combined  increase  in  the  perfection  of  the  mechanical  pro¬ 
cess  and  in  sound  views  of  its  functions  as  an  art  is  a  singular  feature  in  the 
;  history  of  photography.  It  would  seem  that  the  very  facility  of  produc- 
!  tlon>  1t.he  Perfection  to  which  chemists  and  mechanists  have  raised  it,  has 
actually  awakened  the  aesthetic  impulse,  instead  of  resulting  in  a  dead  level 
of  execution  and  the  discouragement  of  artistic  effort. 

■  'x)1^ie^C/r1^n*Ti0n  ^le  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  now  open 
in  ^all  Mall  East,  is  full  of  interest  and  suggestion.  It  is  not  altogether 
so  striking  and  representative  as  the  last;  it  does  not  include  any  pre¬ 
eminent  examples,  nor,  in  the  collection  of  mechanical  apparatus,  new 
special  features  of  novelty  or  invention,  but  it  marks  a  distinct  advance. 
I  here  is  still  far  too  much  work  that  is  merely  skilful,  or  experimental,  or 
expressive  of  dexterity  and  the  feats  of  the  admirer  of  instantaneous  effects ; 
yet  there  are  several  exhibitors  whose  ideals  are  worthy,  even  though  their 
achievements  are  not  altogether  successful.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that, 
despite  the  genuine  merits  of  much  amateur  photography,  there  is  a  great 
gulf  fixed  between  the  artist  and  the  man  who  is  content  to  take  a  view  and 
give  a  mere  literal  transcript.  The  facility  of  development  does  not  tend 
to  confuse  their  diverse  aims  in  one  common  result.  The  variety  of  quality 
in  the  Exhibition  is  one  of  its  chief  merits.  There  is,  of  course,  a  fair  supply 
of  landscape  views,  woodlands,  and  river  scenery  that  are  full  of  the  falsity 
of  photographic  realism,  where  the  literal  quality  is  an  exaggeration  of 
nature,  where  atmosphere  does  not  exist,  and  the  delicate  nuances  of  tone 
are  absolutely  lost.  In  such  the  excessive  detail  is  brought  out  with  a  pre¬ 
cision  that  some  photographers  admire.  There  is  in  some  instances  a  fore¬ 
ground  admirably  delineated  and  a  distance,  but  no  intermediary  tones,  no 
gradations,  no  true  harmonising  relations.  There  is  no  light  and  shade,  but 
a  uniform  distribution  of  black  and  white  touches,  hard  and  speckly  in 
effect,  and  far  more  removed  from  nature  than  a  bad  woodcut.  Beyond 
noting  its  presence  such  work  need  not  detain  us. 

Foremost  in  technical  merit  are  M.  Vittorio  Sella's  Views  in  Switzerland 
—four  studies  of  the  Lyskamm,  the  Marjelen  See,  Mont  Blanc,  and  Monte 
Rosa.  These  beautiful  examples  of  science  and  skill  reproduce  with  exqui¬ 
site  purity  of  tone  and  atmosphere  the  visionary  asjiect  of  the  Alps,  the 
pure,  serene,  and  boundless  vacuity  of  the  scene.  The  texture  of  the  great 
sweep  of  the  glacier,  the  snowy  boulders  in  its  sinuous  course,  the  lone 
shadows  and  desolate  aiguilles  are  rendered  with  admirable  atmospheric 
truth.  They  do  not  suggest  geological  studies,  nor  have  they  the  impres¬ 
siveness  of  clouds  and  storms — effects  familiar  enough  in  larger  photo* 
graphs.  The  impression  they  convey  is  more  rare,  because  less  conven¬ 
tional.  In  another  class  of  nature  studies  that  evince  the  artist’s  powers  of 
selection  are  two  Winter  Scenes,  by  Mr.  G.  Renwick.  Of  these  No.  1G7  is 
a  very  tender  and  subtle  realisation  of  hoar-frost  and  mist.  Among  works 
that  display  a  deliberate  pictorial  intention,  that  are  animated  by  a  motif, 
and  are  more  or  less  studied  compositions,  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson’s  series  of 
landscapes  and  figures  is  prominent.  In  some  of  these  the  effort  to  compose 
is  transparent,  the  figures  are  self-conscious,  and  do  not  represent  the  art¬ 
less  rustics  innocent  of  their  picturesque  attraction.  The  difficulty  of 
introducing  figures  free  from  conscious  pose  is  well  overcome  in  other  sub¬ 
jects  by  Mr.  Robinson.  In  He  Loves  Me— He  Loves  Me  Not  and  in  The 
Cuckoo  the  motif  is  very  prettily  illustrated.  In  He  Never  Told  His  Love 
the  group  of  figures  is  excellently  disposed,  and  the  sentiment  is  displayed 
with  much  force  and  humour.  Another  admirable  study  is  The  GH.llyfim.oer, 
where  a  girl,  in  a  graceful,  natural  attitude,  is  studying  a  flower" with  a 
child  on  her  arm.  Allied  in  aim  to  these,  though  distinct  in  technical 
quality,  are  some  vivid  and  pleasing  studies  by  Mr.  Lyddell  Sawyer. 
Specimens  of  platinotype  prints  are  not  very  numerous ;  but  those  by  Mr. 
H.  B.  Berkeley  and  Mr.  W.  Willis,  Jun.,  are  of  rare  excellence",  and 
suggest  a  great  future  for  this  valuable  and  easily-manipulated  process. 
Mr.  Berkeley’s  The  Thames  at  Panybourne  and  Mr.  Willis’s  N w  Wareham 
are  two  vignettes  of  remarkable  beauty  and  finish.  In  the  former  the  effect 
of  dry  point  is  striking.  The  more  mechanioal  form  of  photo-engraving  is 
fully  exhibited  by  Messrs.  T.  and  R.  Annan,  and  also  in  some  book  illus¬ 
trations  printed  in  platinotype.  The  autotype  and  Woodburytype 
methods  are  shown  in  some  fine  enlargements  from  negatives.  The  "en¬ 
largement  from  a  negative,  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Sinclair,  Cattle  at  Noontide, 
Ulswater,  executed  by  the  Autotype  Company,  is  a  very  successful  ex¬ 
ample. 

In  portraiture  Mr.  H.  S.  Mendelssohn  shows  some  refined  and  highly- 
finished  examples,  of  which  the  Mrs.  Buppa  aud  the  beautiful  platinotype 
The  Lady  Brooke  are  of  high  merit.  Portraiture,  in  its  more  conventional 
aspect,  is  well  represented  by  Mr.  Lafayette,  the  London  Stereoscopic 
Company,  the  Autotype  Company,  and  others,  though  there  are  few  por¬ 
traits  in  the  exhibition  that  call  for  remark.  Mr.  Gillard’s  clever  character- 
portrait,  The  Miser,  is  very  expressive  of  the  powers  of  photography.  A 
Siesta,  by  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard,  is  one  of  the  most  distinctly-artistic 
conceptions  in  the  gallery ;  the  sentiment  of  lassitude  and  repose  is  most 
happily  rendered,  and  the  composition  is  graceful  and  poetic.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  speak  in  high  commendation  of  the  so-called  instantaneous  photo¬ 
graphy.  The  transcripts  of  sea,  whether  raging  or  at  rest,  are  more 
curious  than  felicitous,  and  there  is  nothing  comparable  to  the  really 
impressive  enlargement  exhibited  lately  by  the  Autotype  Company.  Mr. 
C.  Grassin  shows  an  Express  Train ,  from  a  plate  exposed  -i-th  of  a  second, 
which  should  move  no  one  to  admiration  ;  and  Mr.  W.  P.  Marsh  has  a 
Series  of  Instantaneous  Sea  Studies,  in  which  the  phenomena  of  breaking  and 
receding  waves  are  curiously  caricatured.  This  must  needs  be,  seeing  that 
the  eye  cannot  perceive  the  whole  phenomena  and  receive  the  impression 
with  the  swiftness  and  completeness  with  which  it  is  fixed  in  the  camera. 
Among  other  attractions  in  the  exhibition,  which  we  have  only  space  to 
indicate,  are  Mr.  Henry  Stevens’s  Studies  of  Flowers,  Mr.  R.  H.  Lord’s 
series  of  the  performers  in  The  Birds  at  Cambridge,  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle’s 
interesting  studies  in  the  Yosemite  and  elsewhere,  the  Alpine  views  of 
Mr.  W.  F.  Donkin,  the  series  of  yachts  under  canvas  by  Messrs.  G.  West 
and  Son.  and  some  excellent  scenes  on  the  Cherwell  by  Captain  Abney, 
R.E.— Saturday  Review, 
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RECENT  PATENTS. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  13,906.  —  “Photographic  Camera.”  J.  Y.  Robinson. — Dated 
October  21,  1884. 

Improved  Method  of,  and  Apparatus  for,  Taking  Photographs 
by  Artificial  Light. 

By  Eugen  Himly,  Berlin,  Germany. 

For  producing  good  photographs  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  object  to  be 
photographed  in  a  light  in  which  it  is  most  distinctly  visible  and  most 
usually  seen. 

This  light  is,  as  is  well  known,  best  afforded  by  diffused  daylight,  which 
may  either  be  afforded  naturally,  giving  more  light  on  the  one  side  than  the 
other,  according  to  the  time  of  day  chosen,  or  artificially  by  means  of 
screens,  blinds,  mirrors,  and  the  like,  so  as  to  illuminate  the  object  from  all 
sides  to  a  moderately  varying  extent. 

In  the  same  manner  that  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  direct  or  regularly 
reflected  rays  of  the  sun  from  striking  the  object  to  be  illuminated  (unless 
special  effects  are  desired  to  be  produced),  it  is  also  requisite  to  a  still 
greater  degree  to  prevent  the  direct  or  regularly  reflected  rays  of  light  from 
a  powerful  artificial  source  of  light  from  striking  the  object  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed. 

For  obtaining  the  irregular  reflection  of  rays  from  powerful  sources 
of  light,  so  as  to  produce  an  artifically  diffused  light  analogous  to  that 
of  daylight,  it  has  hitherto  been  customary  to  employ  as  the  most  perfect 
means  attainable  intensely  illuminated  white  surfaces,  either  plane  or 
concave,  not  acting  as  mirrors,  which  reflect  the  rays  divergently  in  the 
general  direction  of  the  object  to  be  illuminated.  These  illuminated 
surfaces  can  also  consist  in  dulled  sheets  of  glass,  through  which  the  rays 
from  a  number  of  sources  of  light  are  caused  to  pass  divergently. 

The  diffusion  thus  obtained  is,  however,  but  little  analogous  to  that 
of  daylight,  as  the  direction  of  the  rays  still  remains  more  or  less  one¬ 
sided,  and  consequently  the  photographic  pictures  obtained  by  these  means 
have  easily-discernible  strongly  one-sided  illumination. 

Another  usual  method  of  a  comparatively  perfect  nature  for  obtaining  an 
i  llumination  analogous  to  that  of  daylight  consists  in  the  use  of  several 
sources  of  light,  shaded  by  opal  globes  arranged  round  the  object  to  be 
photographed,  which,  together  with  the  photographic  apparatus,  is  mounted 
on  a  revolving  turn-table. 

Independently  of  the  question  of  the  expensive  nature  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  requiring  specially  careful  attention  to  the  several  sources  of  light, 
it  is  not  free  from  imperfections  of  illumination,  due  to  the  fact  that 
in  addition  to  the  rays  that  are  irregularly  reflected  in  the  desired  manner 
by  the  small  surfaces,  produced  by  the  clouding  of  a  glass  globe,  many 
rays  pass  through  the  glass  which,  in  consequence  of  the  varying  absorbing 
or  refracting  powers  of  the  glass,  and  also  in  consequence  of  the  want 
of  parallelism  of  the  glass  surfaces,  produce  light  and  dark  spots  on 
the  object. 

My  present  invention  relates  to  a  method  of  and  appliances  for  producing 
artificial  illumination  as  analogous  as  possible  to  the  action  of  daylight, 
consisting  mainly  in  the  employment  of  a  mechanically-moved  illuminating 
screen,  which  reflects  the  rays  from  one  or  more  powerful  sources  of  light 
irregularly  in  the  direction  of  the  object  to  be  photographed,  but  which 
entirely  diverts  the  direct  or  regularly  reflected  rays  of  such  sources  of 
light  from  such  object,  the  movement  of  the  said  screen  being  effected 
during  the  whole  time  of  exposure  either  through  a  certain  arc  round  the 
stationary  object  to  be  photographed,  or  through  a  straight  line  past  the 
same.  By  this  method  I  obtain,  firstly,  by  means  of  the  construction  of 
the  illuminating  screen  an  illuminating  effect  analogous  to  the  action  of 
diffused  daylight,  and  free  from  shadows  or  excessively  strong  shadows ; 
and,  secondly,  owing  to  the  quicker  or  slower  advancing  motion  of  the 
screen  regulated  according  to  requirements,  I  obtain  a  moderate  lateral 
gradation  of  the  illumination  of  the  object  similar  to  that  of  daylight.  In 
particular,  I  am  enabled  by  this  method  to  prevent  the  too  powerful 
illumination  of  one  side  of  the  object,  while  another  side  has  to  be  exposed 
for  a  longer  time  in  order  to  develope  deeper  shadows. 

The  appliances  which  I  employ  for  carrying  out  my  said  process  consist, 
firstly,  in  the  illuminating  screen,  and,  secondly,  in  the  mode  of  applying 
and  actuating  the  same.  (We  omit  the  drawings.)  The  illuminating  screen 
forms  a  large  semicircular  niche  with  domed  top,  which  is  closed  at  bottom 
by  a  semicircular  reflecting  surface  adjustable  on  a  horizontal  axis,  and  in 
which  two  separate  lateral  niches  are  formed  by  means  of  vertical  dwarf 
walls,  such  niches  containing  the  two  powerful  sources  of  artificial  light. 

Consequently,  direct  rays  or  rays  reflected  from  the  mirrors  do  not  pass 
outwards,  but  only  on  to  the  surfaces  of  the  illuminating  screen,  as  also 
upon  the  more  or  less  inclined  adjustable  bottom  surface,  these  surfaces 
being  throughout  of  a  dull  white  colour  so  that  they  can  only  reflect  the 
rays  irregularly. 

The  exclusively  diffused  rays  of  light  passing  from  the  illuminating 
screen  consequently  surround  more  or  less  the  object  to  be  illuminated 
according  to  its  distance  from  the  screen,  while  there  is  no  central  less- 
illuminated  core  in  such  rays  of  light,  such  as  is  produced  in  illuminating 
screens  of  present  construction  with  a  single  source  of  light  in  the  axis 
thereof  by  the  use  of  a  shield  or  disc  for  intercepting  the  direct  rays 
of  light,  and  which  causes  difficulties  in  the  choice  of  position  of  the  object 
to  be  illuminated. 

The  number  of  sources  of  light  employed  in  combination  with  my  illumi¬ 
nating  screen  is  not  limited;  there  may  be  only  one,  or  two,  or  more, 
arranged  in  an  analogous  manner.  The  adjustment  of  the  bottom  surface 
on  a  horizontal  axis  has  for  its  object  to  distribute  the  light  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  object  to  be  illuminated. 

The  object  to  be  illuminated  is  situated  near  to  and  underneath  h 
centre  of  motion  of  the  crane,  so  that  the  illuminating  screen  is  can 


to  move  in  a  circular  path  round  the  object  by  means  of  any  miitabi 
mechanism.  Or,  according  to  the  arrangement,  a  semicircular  jail  | 
suspended  from  the  ceiling  of  the  studio,  on  which  rail  the  screen  is  mail 
to  run  by  means  of  rollers  being  moved  to  and  fro  by  cords.  The  path 
which  the  screen  is  caused  to  travel  may  be  of  a  variously-curved 
more  or  less  straight  or  inclined  form. 

For  particular  purposes  1  also  employ  an  arrangement  by  which  t| 
illuminating  screen,  while  moving  along  its  path,  also  has  a  motion  roui 
a  vertical  axis  imparted  to  it,  so  that  it  may  maintain  a  parallel  position 
every  point  of  its  path. 

I  also  in  some  cases  employ  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  above-desciih ; 
method  and  appliances  a  lateral  reflecting  screen  of  a  conical  or  concal 
form,  mounted  so  as  to  turn  on  a  vertical  axis,  which  is  employed  to  ass 
the  action  of  the  travelling  screen  in  causing  that  side  of  the  object  on  whi  I 
such  lateral  screen  is  situated  to  be  more  strongly  illuminate  id.  As  on  | 
diffused  rays  fall  upon  this  screen,  it  may  consist  either  of  actual  mirror  I 
of  a  deadened  surface  for  irregular  reflection. 

Having  now  particularly  desci'ibed  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  u 
said  invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  I  decla 
that  what  I  claim  is : — 

1.  The  method  of  illuminating  photographic  objects  during  the  expof 
by  means  of  irregularly  reflected  rays  of  light  from  one  or  more  rnovi 
sources  of  artifical  light,  substantially  as  herein  described. 

2.  The  construction  of  the  illuminating  screen  such  as  shown  in  the  dra 
ings,  operating  in  combination  with  one  or  more  sources  of  light,  arrang, 
behind  lateral  screens,  whose  direct  rays  of  light,  or  whose  rays  regulai 
reflected  from  mirrors,  can  only  pass  by  irregular  reflection  from  t 
illuminating  screen  to  the  object  to  be  illuminated;  also,  in  combinati! 
with  the  said  screen  the  use  of  a  flap  with  irregular  reflecting  surfa< 
adjustable  on  pivots  and  forming  the  bottom  surface  of  the  screen. 

3.  The  use  of  a  rectilinear,  or  semicircle,  or  otherwise  curved  path  < 
rail  upon  which  the  illuminating  screen  is  moved  by  mechanical  mea 
during  the  time  of  exposure. 

4.  The  use  of  a  crane  or  swinging  arm  for  imparting  the  required  moti 
to  the  illuminating  screen. 

5.  The  use,  in  combination  with  the  method  of  illuminating  set  forth 
the  first  claim,  of  a  stationary  adjustable  lateral  auxiliary  screen,  havini 
perfectly  or  irregulary-reflecting  surface,  and  which  is  caused  to  refl 
more  or  less  of  the  irregularly-reflected  rays  of  the  travelling  illuminat  j 
screen  according  to  the  momentary  position  occupied  by  the  latter. 


Mutiny  of  Sorittws. 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 


Name  of  Society. 


Place  of  Meeting. 


October  28 
„  29 

,,  30 


Bolton  Club . 

Photographic  Club  . . . 
London  and  Provincial 


The  Studio,  Chancery -lane. 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street 
Masons’  Hall,  Basinghall-stree 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATE. 
At  the  meeting  of  this  Association,  held  on  Thursday,  the  16th  instt, 
the  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  A.  Mackie. 

Dr.  Schleussner,  of  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  was  introduced  to  3 
meeting,  and  it  being  understood  that  he  was  engaged  in  the  manui- 
ture  of  gelatino-bromide  plates,  some  questions  were  asked  of  him  relat? 
to  the  employment  of  these  plates  in  Germany.  In  reply  to  a  questions 
to  whether  Warnerke’s  sensitometer  was  adopted  as  a  standard  for  si  1 
on  the  continent,  and,  if  so,  what  was  the  register  number  which  pi;  r 
were  expected  to  show  ? — 

Dr.  Schleussner  replied  that  it  was  used,  and  that  the  number  re  - 
tered  by  the  plates  that  he  manufactured  was  22.  He  further  stated  1 1 
that  was  the  number  given  rvith  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer,  which  3 
almost  exclusively  used  in  Germany.  With  pyro.  developer  there  was  is 
sensitiveness,  but  for  the  colour  given  to  the  negative  he  preferred  py  , 
which  gave  an  image  more  resembling  that  of  collodion.  In  ma!  ? 
oxalate  developer  he  used  seventeen  parts  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  forty  e 
parts  of  oxalate  of  potash. 

-  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  said,  with  reference  to  the  speed  of  emu!  « 
plates,  that  if  gelatine  were  added  in  large  quantity  to  emulsion  wit  t 
first  neutralising  or  washing  away  the  acid  that  most  gelatines  conta  I 
the  emulsion  was  very  much  slower. 

Dr.  Schleussner,  in  answer  to  further  questions,  said  that  he  did  t 
use  iodide  in  his  emulsion,  nor  was  it  employed  in  the  manufactur  « 
Monckhoven’s  plates.  He  also  stated  that  it  was  no  use  to  compare  o 
emulsions  with  different  sensitometers,  as  these  were  made  of  van? 
strength,  and  one  would  register  a  higher  number  than  another. 

Mr.  Bell’s  experience  with  sensitometers  -was  similar  to  that  of  '• 
Schleussner’s. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  that  he  had  been  experimenting  in  a  new  direct b 
which  he  believed  would  be  a  very  useful  one,  with  the  manufactur  e 
emulsion.  The  idea  was  to  use  as  little  water  as  possible,  and  to  substi  e 
the  greater  part  of  this  solvent  by7  alcohol.  So  little  water  was  empk 
that  the  gelatine  would  only7  dissolve  when  hot,  and  on  cooling  wy 
separate  from  the  solution,  taking  the  water  with  it.  The  alcohol  e  d 
then  be  poured  off  and  used  again  in  the  manufacture  of  a  subseqM 
batch.  A  great  portion  of  the  soluble  salts,  the  nitrates,  would  be  fcfd 
crystallised  on  the  top  of  the  cake  of  precipitated  emulsion,  from  whit  A 
could  be  washed  off,  and  the  remainder  was  removed  by  washing  in  they  « 
way.  The  actual  formula  he  had  employed  was  as  follows  : — 180  grair « 
bromide  of  potassium  and  five  grains  of  gelatine  were  dissolved  in  half1* 
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(  ce  of  water.  This  was  heated  and  made  up  with  hot  alcohol  to  five 
(  ces.  240  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  were  also  dissolved  in  half-an-ounce 
<  vater  and  made  up  to  five  ounces  with  alcohol.  Half  the  silver  was 
c  verted  into  ammonio-nitrate.  The  solutions  were  then  mixed  and 
,  :ed  in  water  at  120°  Fahr.  Half-an-ounce  of  dry  gelatine  was  next 
5  red  in.  For  a  little  time  the  flakes  were  crisp  and  brittle,  but  then 
t  /  dissolved  and  the  solution  was  allowed  to  cool,  when  the  emulsion 
a  ild  be  found  to  be  precipitated  as  mentioned. 

[r.  A.  Cowan  had  been  experimenting  in  another  direction  with  emul- 
t  i  by  the  boiling  method.  He  had  found  that  if  an  emulsion  were  made 
t  htlv  acid  during  mixture  it  might  be  neutralised  wifh  carbonate  of 
]  3,  and  then,  although  neutral,  it  might  be  boiled  for  a  long  time  with- 
(  fogging.  He  had  gone  up  to  three  hours’  boiling  without  having  a 
t  e  of  fog. 

[r.  G.  T.  Grammer  was  elected,  a  member  of  the  Association. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

1  !  first  meeting  for  the  present  session  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the 
]  nchester  Technical  Schools  on  Thursday,  the  11th  ult., — Mr.  John  S. 
]i litfc.  President,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
v  e  read  and  confirmed. 

'he  Chairman  made  reference  to  a  subject  that  had  been  under  dis- 
(  sion  at  the  Council  meeting,  namely,  the  scarcity  of  papers  that  were 
(i  ig  read  by  members.  In  response  to  his  call  Mi*.  A.  Brothers,  F.  R.  A.  S. , 
v  inteered  a  paper,  and  gave  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  daguerreo- 
fle  process. 

jlr.  Alan  Garnett  exhibited  a  charming  collection  of  small  landscapes 
tien  during  a  recent  tour  in  Normandy,  and  showed  a  mask  which  he 
i  educed  in  his  camera,  enabling  him  to  make  four  exposures  on  one 
j.j;e ;  also  a  series  of  four  or  five  prints,  forming  a  panoramic  picture,  in 
vch  the  joinings  were  scarcely  perceptible. 

[r.  Wilson  exhibited  some  prints  from  negatives,  taken  at  the  outdoor 
r  '.tings  of  the  Society. 

fr.  S.  D.  McKellen  showed  a  fine  series  of  photographs  taken  on  the 
c  ision  of  the  Society’s  visit  to  Kirkstall  Abbey. 

''he  Hon.  Secretary  exhibited  a  new  lantern  carrier,  made  by  Mr. 
f  ward,  of  London,  by  which  slides  of  various  sizes  were  automatically 

r  stered. 

he  meeting  was  brought  to  a  close  by  a  lantern  exhibition,  by  Mr. 
JA.  Chadwick,  consisting  of  Parisian  and  other  views. 

annual  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society, 
a  ;he  Manchester  Technical  Schools,  on  Thursday,  the  9th  instant, — 
J!  John  S.  Pollitt,  President,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  previous 
r  '.ting  were  read  and  confirmed, 
he  Hon.  Secretary  read  the  following 

Annual  Report. 

I  :s  bfing  the  twenty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  your  Council 
h  e  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  very  successful  year  we  have  just  passed 
t  iugh.  It  is  satisfactory  to  be  in  a  position  to  state  that,  notwithstand- 
i  the  heavy  calls  which  have  been  made  upon  our  exchequer  this  year  by 
t  Exhibition  in  December  last,  our  funds  have  increased  beyond  ail 
f  ectations,  our  present  position  being  better  than  has  ever  been  known 
t  :e  the  Society  first  came  into  existence. 

Mthoughjj  we  have  had  32  new  members  added  to  the  list,  we  have  to 
r  >rd  several  resignations,  our  numerical  strength  being  now  130  against 
1|  last  year.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  average  attendance  at  our 
l  ithly  meetings  has  increased  to  59  against  5L  last  year.  We  are,  how- 
t  r,  sorry  we  cannot  boast  of  the  number  of  papers  read  during  the 
)  sent  session  ;  but  it  is  with  pleasure  we  reflect  upon  the  general  interest 
a  ch  has  pervaded  our  gatherings. 

Undoubtedly,  the  principal  event  of  the  year  was  the  exhibition  in 
1  member  last,  being  chiefly  the  work  of  our  own  members,  together  with 
t  choicest  work  of  the  leading  photographers  in  Great  Britain,  and  sup- 
1  nented  by  a  unique  collection  of  photographic  work  collected  from  all 
ljtsof  the  world  by  our  esteemed  member,  Mr.  Charles  Harris,  F.R.G.S., 
a] 3  also  contributed  to  the  interest  of  the  exhibition  by  a  short  recital  of 
1  experiences  of  the  photographic  brethren  in  America,  India,  China, 

1 1 J  apan. 

lot  the  least  interesting  event  of  the  year  was  the  presentation  of  a 
t  imonial  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  I.  Chadwick.  That  gentleman 
1  ing  filled  the  office  for  the  past  seven  or  eight  years  with  so  much 
|  Tty  and  tact,  besides  having  some  time  previously  matured  and  carried 
i|>  effect  a  scheme  for  placing  the  finances  of  the  Society  on  a  much 
£  nder  basis  than  had  ever  before  existed,  it  was  thought  by  many  of  the 
ljnbers  that  some  substantial  recognition  of  such  long-continued,  active, 
f|.  purely  voluntary  services  should  be  made.  It  was  not  intended,  how- 
Y',  from  the  first  that  the  funds  of  the  Society  should  be  drained  upon 
f  the  purpose;  nor  was  it  intended,  beyond  the  mere  sending  out  of 
i  ulars  to  members  apprising  them  of  what  was  proposed  to  be  done, 
any  solicitations  for  subscriptions  should  be  made  or  any  canvassing 
i  >rted  to.  The  matter  was  entertained  in  a  spirit  of  great  liberality  by  a 
l|;e  proportion  of  the  members,  and  the  testimonial  took  the  form  of  a 
a  V  handsome  gold  watch  and  guard,  which  was  presented  by  the  Presi- 
c  t,  on  behalf  of  the  subscribers,  on  the  occasion  of  the  soiree  by  which 
t  December  exhibition  was  inaugurated.  The  ceremony  took  place  in 
j*  presence  of  a  large  and  select  company  of  visitors,  and  Mr.  Chadwick, 

!•  mring  under  some  emotion,  mads  a  graceful  acknowledgment  of  the 

'n  the  same  occasion  our  valued  friend  and  old  member,  Mr.  John 
I  iding,  artist,  presented  the  Hon.  Secretary,  on  his  own  account,  with  a 
t  utifully. executed  water-colour  drawing  from  his  own  pencil.. 


We  must  not  omit  mention  of  our  old  member  Mr.  W.  B.  Woodbury 
who  came  down  from  London  specially  to  exhibit  to  us  and  demonstrate  the 
working  details  and  manipulation  of  the  stannotype  process. 

We  have  also  to  record  amongst  the  papers  read  one  from  the  President 
On  The  Attitude  of  Our  Society,  Past,  Present,  and  Future,  and  another  from 
the  Hon.  Secretary,  being  a  series  of  suggestions  of  subjects  that  might  br¬ 
ad  van  tageously  taken  up  by  most  of  the  membeis  for  research  and  demon¬ 
stration  at  our  meetings. 

Mr.  Rishton  read  an  interesting  paper  On  Swing-Backs  and  Swing- 
Fronts,  illustrating  Ins  remarks  by  an  ingenious  model  of  a  cam 
section,  which  he  afterwards  presented  to  the  Society. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  gave  another  short  communication  On  Landscape 
Lenses  and  Diaphragms,  with  a  few  elementary  remarks  for  the  benefit  ..f 
tne  younger  members  of  the  Society. 

My  Greatorex  gave  an  interesting  and  highly-amusing  paper,  entitled 
A  Summer  Holiday,  consisting  of  notes  taken  during  u  recent  tour  in 
Switzerland. 

Mr.  Edwards  followed  by  a  paper  advocating  the  importance  of  rising- 
fronts,  and  exhibited  several  negatives  intended  to  demonstrate  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  rising-fronts  over  swing-backs. 

The  President  dealt  very  ably  with  the  same  subject  in  another  com¬ 
munication,  and  conclusively  proved  to  the  members  that  the  rising-front 
was  a  more  valuable  addition  to  a  camera  than  a  swing-back. 

Besides  the  above,  many  other  subjects  of  interest  have  been  brought 
before  the  members,  deluding  a  demonstration  of  the  manipulation0  of 
gelatino-bromide  paper,  by  Mr.  McKellen. 

The  lantern  has  upon  more  than  one  occasion  been  successfully  handled 
by  the  Hon.  Secretary  and  his  brother,  Mr.  J.  A.  Chadwick,  and  generally 
the  meetings  have  been  well  supplied  with  novelties  in  apparatus  anil 
members’  work,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  a  series  of  large 
pictures,  by  Mr.  McKellen,  and  some  charming  smaller  studies  by  Mr. 
Alan  Garnett. 

Mr.  A.  Brothers,  F.R.A.S.,  also  exhibited  some  fine  microphotographs 
taken  by  the  aid  of  the  electric  light. 

Before  closing  this  retrospective  survey  of  the  past  year’s  proceedings, 
we  must  acknowledge  the  unprecedented  success  of  our  outdoor  meetings*, 
which  have  been  with  few  exceptions  well  attended  and  enjoyed  by  ali 
present. 

And  now,  in  resigning  our  respective  offices,  we  again  congratulate  you 
on  the  satisfactory  condition  of  the  Society — not  only  in  its  financial  status 
but  also  upon  the  harmonious  feeling  which  has  characterised  the  whole 
proceedings. 

Mr.  Wii.  Watts  said  he  thought  a  very  important  event  had  been 
omitted  from  the  report,  namely,  the  presentation  to  the  Hon.  Secretary 
of  a  testimonial  for  his  past  services. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  acknowledged  that  it  had  been  omitted,  but,  being  a 
testimonial  from  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  not  really  a  gift  of  the 
Society  as  a  body,  he  did  not  mention  it  in  his  report.  However,  as  so 
many  of  the  members  expressed  a  wish  that  the  subject  should  be  included 
in  the  report,  the  Hon.  Secretary  said  he  would  prefer  that  the  President 
receive  the  report  from  his  hands  as  it  now  read,  and  that  he  (the  Presi¬ 
dent)  might  add  whatever  he  thought  best.  With  this  understanding  the 
report  was  accepted. 

A  printed  copy  of  the  annual  balance  sheet  was  next  handed  round  to 
the  members  ;  and,  in  proposing  the  same  be  accepted, 

Mi*.  Wm.  Watts  complimented  the  Council  upon  their  able  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Society’s  affairs  during  the  past  year. 

The  election  of  officers  next  took  place  by  ballot,  resulting  as  follows : — 
President:  Mr.  J.  S.  Pollitt. — Vice-Presidents:  the  Rev.  Canon  Beechy, 
Dr.  C.  P.  Bahin,  Mr.  A.  Brothers,  F.R.A.S. ,  John  Dale,  and  J.  W. 
Leigh. — Council:  R.  Atherton,  Alan  Garnett,  Jos.  Greatorex,  Charles 
Harris,  F.R.G.S.,  John  Kershaw,  S.  D.  McKellen,  E.  Openshaw,  John 
Schofield,  John  Warburton,  and  N.  Wright. — Hon.  Treasurer:  W.  G. 
Coote. — Hon.  Secretary  :  W.  I.  Chadwick. 

During  the  scrutinising  of  the  voting  papers, 

Mr.  J.  Greatorex  exhibited  a  negative  much  fogged,  with  patched, 
dense  markings.  This  was  one  of  a  batch  of  excellent  (commercial)  plates 
and  the  only  one  found  defective.  No  explanation  was  offered,  but  many 
members  said  they  had  met  with  similar  experiences. 

Mr.  W.  Blakeley  exhibited  a  number  of  excellent  prints,  the  work  of  a 
friend,  who  was  desirous  of  becoming  a  member  of  the  Society,  and  whom 
he  would  propose  at  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Livesey  exhibited  a  number  of  splendid  photographs,  10  x  8,  very 
neatly  mounted.  They  composed  a  series  of  views  in  Scotland. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  an  instantaneous  shutter,  made  more  than 
thirty  years  ago,  and  read  a  short  paper  describing  the  same.  [See  page 
679.]  He  also  exhibited  some  charming  stereoscopic  views  and  lantern 
slides  from  instantaneous  negatives  taken  by  the  aid  of  this  shutter. 

Mr.  Alfred  Brothers  exhibited  a  portrait  taken  about  1856  or  1857, 
and  which  he  supposed  was  the  second  carte  portrait  taken  in  Manchester. 

A  general  discussion  took  place  on  shutters  and  instantaneous  expo¬ 
sures,  in  which  the  Chairman,  Messrs.  John  Chadwick,  Son.,  S.  ]  >. 
McKellen,  Schofield,  and  others  joined,  resulting  in  the  general  approval 
of  shutters  of  the  Noton  type. 

Mr.  Wm.  Watts  exhibited  a  walking-stick  camera  tripod  stand,  which 
opened  out  to  five  feet  three  inches  in  height,  and  was  so  firm  and  rigid 
that  it  supported  easily  a  weight  of  thirty  pounds.  When  closed  it 
resembled  a  bamboo  walking-stick,  with  buckhorn  handle,  silver  mounted. 
Its  weight  was  one  pound  to  one  pound  seven  ounces. 

Mr.  Jos.  Greatorex  exhibited  a  number  of  lantern  slides  bj*  the  wet 
collodion  process,  Cowan's  plates,  and  collodio-bromide. 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  the  lantern  was  not  used,  but  the 
Hon.  Secretary  said  lie  would  arrange  to  have  the  lantern  working  at  the 
November  meeting,  and  hoped  all  members  who  intended  to  send  slides 
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would  confine  them  to  the  standard  size,  namely,  three  and  a-quarter 
inches  square,  accompanied  by  a  list  of  number  of  slides  and  exhibitor’s 
name.  He  desired  that  members  would  send  up  their  slides  before  the 
last  minute ,  in  order  to  ensure  their  safe  return,  as  it  was  extremely  per¬ 
plexing  for  a  lanternist  to  have  slides  put  into  his  hands  during  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  by  two  or  three  different  people,  ensuring  eaeli  a  safe  return. 

The  next  meeting  will  take  place  on  November  13,  at  which,  besides  the 
lantern  exhibition,  Mr.  Alfred  Brothers  will  demonstrate  the  daguerreo¬ 
type  process. 

- 4 - 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE  AND  NORTHERN  COUNTIES’ 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  ordinary  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  in  the  College  of 
Physical  Science,  Newcastle,  on  Tuesday,  the  14th  inst.,  at  7.30  pan.,— 
Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  passed,  and  Mr.  T.  G. 
Gibson  and  Mr.  Ruddock,  of  Tynemouth,  were  elected  members  of  the 
Society. 

Mr.  J.  Pike  (Hon  Secretary)  said : — A  notice  with  reference  to  the  exhi¬ 
bition  has  been  issued  to  members,  and  you  will  observe  that  mention  is 
made  of  the  transparency  competition.  It  has  been  very  wisely  decided  to 
postpone  the  holding  of  this  competition  until  December  or  January.  This 
will  allow  us  to  devote  our  whole  time  to  the  arrangement  of  our  pictures 
for  the  exhibition  next  month,  and  will  then  leave  pimple  time  for  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  slides.  It  has  occurred  to  me  (more  especially  as  no  paper  has 
been  formally  put  down  for  this  evening)  that  we  might  very  profitably 
have  a  discussion  on  the  best  methods  of  making  transparencies,  and  that 
those  of  us  who  have  had  any  experience  of  this  branch  of  the  photographic 
art  might  be  induced  to  allow  their  information  to  circulate  amongst  their 
less  favoured  brethren.  He  (Mr.  Pike)  then  read  a  short  paper  on  Trans¬ 
parencies  [see  page  681],  with  special  reference  to  the  forthcoming  competi¬ 
tion.  Hints  were  given  and  remarks  made  on  the  preparation  of  carbon 
transparencies  and  those  prepared  on  gelatino-chloride  plates,  samples  of 
which  were  shown,  together  with  the  negatives  from  which  they  were 
taken.  Speaking  of  the  wet  and  dry  collodion  methods,  he  (Mr.  Pike)  said 
he  had  had  no  practical  experience,  but  he  had  asked  Mr.  Templeton,  of 
Gateshead,  to  bring  a  few  samples  of  wet-plate  work,  and  that  gentleman 
very  kindly  gave  his  experience  of  this  method,  remarking  that  he  used  the 
developer  and  toning  solution  mentioned  in  his  (Mr.  Pike's)  paper. 

Several  questions  were  asked  and  replied  to. 

Mr.  Pike  recommended  intending  competitors,  to  read  Mr.  Robinson’s 
paper;  also  a  full  description  of  various  processes  in  The  British  Journal 
Photographic  Almanac  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Downey,  of  South  Shields,  showed  a  large  number  of  stereoscopic 
pictures  and  slides,  which  were  highly  appreciated. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Mr.  Pike  and  to  Mr.  Downey. 

The  Chairman  said  he  hoped  that  all  members  would  be  able  to  send 
pictures  to  the  exhibition  next  month,  not  only  for  competition  but  for 
decorative  purposes. 


f 


a  coating  of  whey  before  the  floating  of  the  silver  solution  greatly  inert 
its  sensitiveness,  and  one  of  the  continental  manufacturers  of  albumen 
paper  thought  it  would  add  value  to  his  albuinenisod  paper.  I  ndcr 
conviction  he  manufactured  a  large  quantity  for  the  English  in.u 
When  the  paper  came  to  be  immersed  in  the  hypo,  bath  the  film  sep;,i 
from  the  paper,  and  then  was  discovered  a  twofold  impre-.-iun,  nan 
one  of  a  very  foggy  appearance  on  the  plain  paper  and  another  on 
albumenised  film.  This  was  always  more  faint  than  the  pajar  impress 
but  much  finer  in  its  delineation  (the  print  had  to  be  home  a  hat  < 
exposed  to  obtain  the  finest  results  on  the  albumen).  I  bought  som 
this  paper,  and  the  failure  of  the  manufacturer  caused  me  to  consul 
this  circumstance  could  not  be  advantageously  utilised.  Finding  the 
remarkable  for  its  cohesion  whilst  the  print  was  in  the  hypo.,  I  transfi 
the  film  on  to  opal  glass,  and  the  effect  was  very  much  admired; 
amateurs  did  not  think  it  was  a  field  sufficiently  attractive  to  follow 
At  that  period  transparencies  were  not  the  fashion,  and  hence  it  fell  ,vlr 
I  may  state  that  I  have  specimens  by  me  that  were  made  twenty  [j 
years  ago,  and  still  show  not  the  least  sign  of  decay.  1  would  huL 
remark  that  I  used  a  substratum  ol  gum  before  placing  the  film  on  e 
glass.  I  carried  this  out  whilst  the  film  floated  on  the  water,  th"  .  ,9 
being  placed  under  the  water  and  the  film  stretched  over  it,  and  n 
taken  out  to  dry  spontaneously.  This  could  lie  easily  done  upon  caiE 
transfer  paper  or  paper  made  transparent. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  find  that  some  enterprising  amateur  will  again  tat  p 
this  interesting  branch  of  the  art-science. — I  am,  yours,  <ftc., 

Liverpool ,  October  17,  1884.  Jas.  Alex.  FoR8i>r 

- ♦ - 

MARKINGS  ON  DRY  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Since  I  v'rote  to  you  in  July,  as  to  the  markings 
negatives  caused  by  the  American  leather  cloth  used  for  the  hinges  oiE 
slides,  I  have  again  used  the  cameras,  believing  that  the  leather  must 
become  seasoned,  but  have  been  again  troubled,  although  I  took  every  re 
to  keep  the  slides  cool  and  to  leave  the  plates  in  them  as  short  a  timas 
possible. 

I  believe  the  whole  plate  is  affected,  and  that  in  slight  cases  one  eijof 
the  plate  is  simply  more  or  less  dense  or  fogged.  It  is  curious  that  fch 
Swan’s  plates  the  bar  is  transparent  or  nearly  so,  while  with  W  ratten  Vid 
other  plates  it  is  more  or  less  opaque.  It  would  be  interesting  to  1  w 
what  it  is  that  has  an  entirely  opposite  effect  with  different  makes  of  pl"s. 

I  am  pleased  to  find  my  experience  confirmed  by  Mr.  J.  D.  England  J 
failed  to  convince  the  maker  of  the  camera  or  the  readers  of  your  Jem  it 
I  note  that  it  is  only  in  hot  weather  that  any  effect  is  produced,  and  tjik 
that,  if  investigated,  it  might  be  utilised. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Silvermere,  Woodberry  Down,  N.,  October  20,  1884.  I).  W.  Hi 


MR.  BANKART’S  CAMERA. 
To  the  Editors. 


The  Society’s  exhibition  this  year,  of  members’  work  only,  will  be  held  in 
November,  at  the  Art  Gallery.  A  presentation  print  is  to  be  selected  and 
the  medal  and  prize,  offered  by  Mr.  Borrow  and  Mr.  Gibson  respectively, 
competed  for.  Tne  transparency  competition  is  postponed  till  December  or 
January.  _ 

GLASGOW  AND  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND  AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Assonation  was  held  at  their 
rooms,  180,  West  Regent-street,  on  Tuesday,  the  14th  inst.,— Mr.  Hugh 
Reid,  President,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  approval  of  the  minutes  the  following  new  members  were 
admitted Messrs.  William  Orr,  Henry  Leask,  H.  M.  Fraser,  William 
Leiper,  John  McKissack,  and  George  W.  Gray. 

It  was  agreed  to  hold  weekly  informal  meetings  each  Tuesday  during 
the  winter. 

Mr.  W.  Lang,  Jun.,  then  read  his  paper  on  The  Photographic  Progress  of 
the  Current  Year.  [See  page  682.]  Mr.  Lang’s  interesting  paper  was 
illustrated  by  a  number  of  specimens  of  the  various  methods  of  photo¬ 
mechanical  printing,  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  J.  Craig  Annan  and  others.  Mr. 
Lang  afterwards  demonstrated  the  value  of  some  of  the  new  methods,  and 
reduced  and  intensified  a  number  of  negatives  in  a  completely-  successful 
manner. 

After  some  general  conversation  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


TRANSFERABLE  ALBUMEN  FILMS  ON  PAPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  notice  in  your  issue  of  this  date  an  inquiry,  from  a 
member  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association,  “  whether 
anyone  can  tell  how  a  certain  paper  was  prepared  that  was  introduced  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  but  for  many  years  past  had  not  been  in  the  market. 
This  paper  was  albumenised  and  had  to  be  sensitised  in  the  ordinary  way. 
After  the  usual  treatment,  upon  removal  from  the  hypo. -fixing  solution  into 
water,  the  film  of  albumen  separated  from  the  paper  and  could  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  anything  required.  He  thought  that  lantern  transparencies 
might  be  very  satisfactorily  produced  by  such  a  paper.” 

As  an  old  amateur  of  more  than  thirty  years’  standing  I  think  I  can 
brow  a  light  upon  this  subject.  In  plain  sensitive  paper  it  was  found  that 


Gentlemen, — I  was  much  interested  in  reading  Mr.  George  BanK’s 
ideas  on  The  Camera  of  the  Future  in  your  last  issue. 

According  to  the  description  his  proposed  camera  is,  in  the  main,  ry 
much  like  the  one  patented  by  Mr.  George  Smith,  except  perhaps  that  le 
latter  has  a  rack  and  pinion  for  focussing,  and  a  swing-back  which  ca  ie 
clamped  in  any  position. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  H.  Arnold  BemrOj 

Irongate,  Derby,  October  21,  1884. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  BRASS-WORK. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Recent  utterances  show  what  a  field  there  is  for  firms  io 
will  execute  desirable  photographic  brass- work. 

Mr.  A.  Pringle’s  design  for  fixing  lenses  expeditiously  is  one  exar  e. 
Another  is  that  mounts  which  allow  front  and  back  lenses  by  d iff-  it 
makers  to  be  interchangeable,  and  to  be  placed  at  any  desired  dist  le 
from  each  other,  will  give  great  extra  pictorial  power  to  the  photograph, 
with  no  more  extra  expense  than  the  cost  of  the  universal  mount.— J  n> 
yours,  &c. ,  A.  I 

October  21,  1884. 


MEDAL  AWARDS  AT  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBIT 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  entirely  agree  with  the  criticisms  made  by  Mr.  V, 
Wain wright,  Jun.,  in  your  last  issue.  I  also  note  the  stale  sarca*  of 
calling  the  grapes  sour. 

I  made  a  special  visit  from  my  parish  in  Cheshire  to  the  Photogr:  lie 
Exhibition  last  week,  and  gave  the  most  accurate  and  conscientious  ain- 
tion  to  most  of  the  exhibits  hanging  in  its  gallery,  and  I  hesitate  njto 
say  that  the  adjudication  of  medal  awards  was  not  at  all  satisfactory;  j  J 
even  at  the  risk  of  being  called  a  soured  a,nd  disappointed  amateur  n* 
bitor,  I  stoutly  affirm  that  work  of  the  highest  merit  has  been  ign  d. 
What  could  the  judges  have  been  thinking  about  when  they  electe  to 
overlook  the  landscape  works  in  the  Exhibition.  Some  of  them  are  the  M 
beautiful  and  clever  compositions  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  see.  It  v  H 
be  almost  impossible  to  produce  more  splendid  examples  of  really  ar 
work. 

Mr.  Wainwright  has  referred  to  the  medal  given  for  interiors  a 
award  given  for  inferior  work.  I  suppose  this  was  done  in  spite 
straits  the  artist’s  camera  was  put  to  to  get  such  a  wonderful  displj 
converging  lines.  I  have  always  understood  that  a  fault  of  this  kind 
a  cardinal  one,  and  that  even  under  the  manipulation  of  a  mere  t 
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la  was  ( ntirely  inexcusable  ;  but  as  the  judges  have  decided  otherwise 
>imie  I  an. si  be  in  error. 

id,  may  I  ask,  who  is  responsible  for  the  hanging  of  the  pictures? 
■  there"  has  been  to  my  mind  the  most  ridiculous  “miscarriage  of 
3Pt”  If  (by  n hat  obtains  in  the  Royal  Academy)  special  honour  is 
ys  supposed  to  be  attached  to  works  which  hangs  “on  the  line’5— if 
be  the  rule  which  was  supposed  to  guide  the  decisions  of  the  Coun- 
t  certainly,  to  my  mind,  was  “  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in 
bservance.”  By  the  merest  accident  and  at  considerable  bodily  incon- 
,nce  I  found  a  very  clever  frame  of  first-class  work,  placed  not  “  on 
iue,”  but  very  far  indeed  below  it.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  mention  both 
I  lumber  and  the  name,  namely,  Interiors  (No.  293),  by  Edwin  Fox. 
I  body  who  has  made  a  speciality  of  studies  of  this  nature  must  know 
difficult  it  always  is  to  get  full  harmony  of  illumination  and  detail, 
hr  there  is  too  much  illumination,  causing  halation  in  the  highest 
Is,  and  too  great  density  in  the  shadows,  or  other  eccentricities  of 
]  jually  inartistic  kind.  In  this  example  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 

|  where,  think  you,  was  this  frame  placed  by  the  judges?  Well,  right 
|  id  a  large  heap  of  tripods,  &c.,  sent  by  Messrs.  J.  F.  Shew  and  Co.  for 
Jiitron  purposes,  and  certainly  blocked  out  from  the  public  view 
I  ively.  This  is  only  one  out  of  many  instances.  I  will  not  say  it  was 
jtional  mismanagement,  but  it  was  unfortunate,  and  unjust  to  the 
J  liter  for  all  that. 

lain:  may  I  ask  if  the  judges  considered  that  the  work  shown  by 
|W.  P.  Marsh,  and  awarded  a  medal,  had  any  special  claims  on  their 
pion  because  it  bore  all  the  distinct  traces  of  very  indifferent  retouch- 
At  least  it  fixed  that  full  impression  upon  my  mind. 

[ty  I  again  ask  why  was  Mr.  G.  Renwick  awarded  a  medal  for  his 
i  scapes,  and  the  exhibits  (No.  369)  by  Mr.  B.  Wyles  overlooked? 

:  was  No.  362  medalled  ?  Why  was  No.  440  placed  on  the  line  and 
ift. 3  placed  off  it,  and  very  much  off  it  ?  Why,  in  the  name  of  art, 
J  Nos.  406  and  407  not  medalled  ?  These  are  just  one  or  two  instances 
liat  I  would  venture  to  call  very  hasty  and  immature  decisions  on  the 
Jnf  the  authorities. 

Iiivy  Mr.  Forsyth  his  genius  and  resignation.  My  own  studies  of  “out- 
)  portraiture”  were  placed  as  near  the  carpet  as  they  could  possibly  be  ; 
ihis  was  because  they  richly  deserved  it,  the  exception  in  this  kind  of 
i  treatment  proving  the  rule. 

1st  one  point  more.  It  is  a  very  significant  fact  that  scarcely  any 
Jeur  has  this  year  secured  a  medal.  The  Council  is  composed  of  both 
jjeur  and  professional  judges — the  latter  in  a  majority.  Now  I  do 
Consider  this  fair,  when  the  majority  of  the  exhibitors  are  amateurs.  I 
i  .  that  there  ought  to  be  a  sharp  distinction  drawn  between  the 
\  and  no  professional  worker  should  be  allowed  to  compete  with  the 
Jeur,  and  vice  versa.  Either  let  there  be  two  separate  classes  or  do 
a  with  medals  altogether,  and  let  the  Exhibition  be  worked  on  the 
i  lines  as  our  Royal  Academy.  The  present  state  of  things  is  most  un- 
Jactory,  and  sooner  or  later  must  be  remedied.— I  am,  yours,  &c., 
Vicarage,  Cheadle  Hulme,  Cheshire ,  H.  Victor  Macdona,  M.A. 

October  20,  1884. 

- <$—  - 


Ettii  (ft items, 

.  F.  wishes  us  to  recommend  a  special  form  of  lens ;  but  we  make  a 
1  at  of  declining  to  do  so.  He  must  read  the  various  advertisements 
(  mating  from  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  lenses,  and  use  his  own 
j  gment  in  making  a  selection. 

E  Taught  inquires  if  a  carte  lens  can  be  utilised  for  reproducing  a  few 

4,11  photographs  for  pasting  on  Christmas  cards. - Certainly  it  can. 

r ,j  photographs  may  either  be  copied  the  size  of  the  original  or  be 
rluced.  In  reply  to  a  second  query,  the  distance  in  the  enclosed 
i  tograph  is  well  rendered. 

1  what  means  can  I  produce  a  red  or  reddish-brown  colour  in  a  photo- 
£  ph,  such  as  characterise  some  very  old  engravings  which  I  have  often 

si?— Old  Ebok.” - In  reply:  Try  silver  printing  on  plain  paper, 

v  iout  any  toning.  Or  try  the  uranium  and  red  prussiate  process, 
citing  the  paper  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  uranium,  and  developing 
v  l  a  solution  of  ferrideyanide  of  potassium. 

r.  .  Walker  writes: — “I  have  a  complete  and  successful  zinc-etching 
it  aratus,  used  in  combination  with  transfers  from  drawings  upon  litho- 
g  >hic  stones.  I  am  told  that  photographs  can  be  transferred  to.  stone, 
n  then  a  transfer  from  that  be  obtained,  so  as  to  use  it  in  combination 
"  i  the  zinc-etching  process.  Could  any  of  your  readers  oblige  me  with 
6  his  as  to  this  photolithographic  process,  particularly  as  to  how  the 
1-  tograph  is  transferred  to  the  stone  ?  ” 

A i'ONDon  and  Provincial  Photo.”  inquires  by  what  means  the  true 
f1  is  of  a  combination  of  lenses  can  be  ascertained  when  it  is  composed 
o  >ne  of  the  spectacle  glasses  of  which  some  mention  has  been  made  of 
ji  united  with  an  achromatic  such  as  the  front  of  a  portrait  lens. - 

I  eply  :  Having  ascertained  the  focus  of  each  of  the  lenses,  and  deter- 

II  cd  upon  the  distance  at  which  they  are  to  be  mounted  apart,  mul- 
t  y  the  focus  of  one  by  that  of  the  other,  and  divide  by  the  sum  of 
1 1  r  foci  less  the  distance  of  separation.  This  gives  the  equivalent  focus 
°ihe  combination. 


B.  Writes Could  you  kindly  tell  me  if  there  is  any  process  by 
-h  I  could  print  Wooodbury  prints  on  to  paper  and  then  transfer 
11  from  the  paper  to  glass  or  wood  ?  I  have  been  trying  a  collodion- 
glass,  but  it  will  not  leave  the  mould  without  breaking  away  in 
es.  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  accomplish  it  in  several  ways,  but 
iot  get  anything  to  work  right.  If  you  could  give  me  any  assistance 

•ugh  the  J ournal  I  should  be  very  thankful.” - We  publish  this  query 

rder  to  elicit  the  experience  of  any  who  may  have  worked  in  this  direc- 
5  but  would  remark  that  Woodbury  lantern  slides  and  transparences, 
very  class,  are  usually,  if  not  invariably,  printed  upon  the  glass  direct. 


“  Can  you  inform  me  if  there  is  in  the  market  any  emulsion  or  plates  that 
will  take  a  positive  picture?  Would  prepared  porcelain  plates  do? 
1  have  no  silver  bath,  and  printing  from  a  negative  when  only  one  copy 
is  inquired  takes  up  a  good  deal  of  time.  It  would  be  a  great  boon 
to  most,  especially  to  amateurs,  to  be  able  to  purchase  plates  for  positives, 

and  a  large  sale  might  be  expected. — .1.  Clark.” - In  reply:  If  our 

correspondent  desire  a  plate  upon  which  to  take  a  positive  direct  in  the 
camera,  nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  had  ready  prepared.  The  plate— 
whether  porcelain,  glass,  or  metal  must  be  black,  so  as  to  form  the 
blacks  of  the  photograph.  Let  our  correspondent  try  his  hand  at  coating 
ferrotype  plates  with  an  iodised  collodion  emulsion  and  see  what  amount 
of  success  will  reward  his  efforts. 

S.  Hyams  writes:— “Can  you  kindly  give  me  a  reply  to  the  following:— 
I  vvish  to  take  a  group  in  a  room  which  must  be  lighted  by  artificial  light. 
Will  you  tell  me  the  best  to  use?  Electricity  is  out  of  the  question.  I 
find  magnesium  likely  to  drop  and  go  out ;  and  how  to  convey  the  fumes 
from  white  fire  composition  I  hardly  know.  Can  you  enlighten  me  on 
the  subject?  Do  you  think  a  Ross’  rapid  symmetrical  suitable  for  such 
a  subject?  I  have  tried  the  oxymagnesium,  and  have  failed  through 

the  ribbon  breaking  off  and  going  out.” - In  reply :  A  common  stove 

pipe,  or  one  formed  of  calico  kept  distended  by  wire,  will  suffice  to  carry 
off  the  fumes  from  the  white-fire ,  composition.  With  respect  to  the 
lens:  we  would  recommend  one  of  the  portrait  form  for  employment  in 
preference  to  the  rapid  symmetrical. 


fedjaitp  Column. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  hut  in  no  case  do  we 
insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  a  small  cost 
in  our  advertising  pages.  This  portion  of  our  columns  is  devoted  to  eschar  yes 
only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person  proposing  the  exchange 
be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a  kom  DE  PLUME  be 
thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 

What  offers  in  exchange  for  100  10  x  14  ferrotype  plates ?  —  Address, 
Photographer,  21,  Bartholomew-street,  >St.  Olave’s,  Exeter. 

What  offers  for  cabinet  burnisher,  Hunt’s  Photography  and  Silver  Sunbeam  l 
Wanted,  anything  useful  in  photography.— Address,  A.  Atkins,  64, 
Ainsworth -street,  Mill-road,  Cambridge. 

Wanted,  a  large,  heavy  rolling-press,  if  out  of  condition  will  do,  in 
exchange  for  microphotographic  apparatus,  lot  of  electrical  affairs, 
printing-frames,  &c.,  &c. — Address,  C.  R.  Trueman,  Southwold. 

I  will  exchange  a  set  of  nine  Victoria  lenses  on  one  brass  plate,  perfect 
instruments,  or  a  thorough  good  carte  lens,  by  Burr,  for  any  useful 
accessory  or  scenic  background  for  studio,  posing-chair,  &c",  &c. — 
Address,  S.  Hyams,  5,  Poliet,  Guernsey. 

I  will  exchange  a  posing-chair  with  four  changing-haclcs,  exterior  back¬ 
ground,  ditto  (Bull’s)  and  rustic  chair,  rolling-press,  for  12  x  10  pictures, 
by  Knox,  of  Glasgow,  nearly  new,  for  a  whole-plate  camera  and  lens. — 
Address,  W.  Westoby,  Gooie,  Yorks. 

Wanted,  a  quarter-plate  tourist  camera  with  lens  and  stand,  in  exchange 
for  a  whole-plate  folding  camera,  with  three  double  slides  and  stand  (by 
Billcliffe),  with  whole-plate  view  lens  by  Grubb. — Address,  A.  B.  Barlow, 
Cornbrook  Works,  Chester-road,  Manchester. 

I  will  exchange  a  stereo,  camera,  6.1  x  4J,  and  two  lenses,  double  combina¬ 
tion,  for  same,  all  equal  to  new,  for  half-plate  square.bellows-body  camera 
and  good  lens;  must  be  in  good  condition. — Address,  Frank  Colbourne, 
Journal  Office,  Lansdown,  Stroud,  Gloucestershire. 

I  will  exchange  a  long-focus  half-plate  camera,  swing-back,  rise-  fall-  and 
slide-front,  leather  bellows,  screw  focus,  very  light,  complete  with  three 
double  backs,  only  used  a  few  times,  for  a  7)  x  5  Dallmeyer's  rapid 
rectilinear  lens  or  offers.  —  Address,  H.  Richards,  South-terrace, 
Broadwater,  Worthing. 

I  will  exchange  a  second-hand  portable  12  x  10  Kinnear  camera,  of  Spanish 
mahogany,  brass  bound,  bellows-body  of  morocco  leather,  brass-bound 
dark  slide  and  carriers,  size  when  closed  14)  x  14)  x  4  inches;  als>a 
mahogany  15  x  15  square  sliding-body  camera  and  dark  slide,  1 1  x  12 
carrier.  Wanted,  a  studio  camera,  with  repeating-back,  for  cartes  and 
cabinets,  with  screw  focussing  arrangement,  must  be  in  good  condition. 
Will  also  exchange  backgrounds,  some  by  Seavey,  for  coloured  and  other 
backgrounds  of  different  designs,  photographs  on  applications;  send 
particulars. — Address,  W.  W.  Winter,  photographer,  Derby. 

- + - 

^nslorrs  to  (ftom'sponiirnts. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Notice. — Each  Correspondent  is  required  to  enclose  his  name  and  address, 
although  not  necessarily  for  publication.  Communications  may,  ichcn  thought 
desirable,  appear  under  a  NOM  dk  plume  as  hitherto,  or,  by  preference, 
under  three  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Such  signatures  as  "  Constant  Bead* r, 

“ Subscriber ,”  <G\,  should  be  avoided.  Correspondents  not  coiffoming  to 
this  rule  will  therefore  understand  the  reason  for  the  omission  of  their 
communications.  _ 

Photographs  Registered.— 

Abraham  Squibbs,  Wembdon-road,  Bridgewater. — Photograph  of  Sir 
James  Dalrymple  Elphinstone ;  Photograph  of  the  “  Flying  Dutchman 
going  at  full  speed. 

War.  Coles.— Received,  In  our  next, 
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E.  V.  B. — Mr.  Warnerke  mentions  ten  as  being  equivalent. 

Geo.  A.  Rushton.— It  is  not  necessary  that  the  condensers  be  achromatic' 

W.  C. — Mr.  J.  J.  Ayling,  Crane-court,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  will  supply 
what  you  need. 

F.  W.  W.  B. — Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.,  Soho-square,  will,  no  doubt, 
furnish  the  mounts. 

Lime  Light. — Messrs.  Lancaster  and  Son,  of  your  town,  will  be  able  to 
meet  your  requirements. 

T.  Foot. — Without  knowing  your  requirement,  and  the  space  at  your 
disposal,  it  is  impossible  to  afford  you  any  useful  information. 

Amateur. — The  Council  of  the  Society,  having  on  previous  occasions  duly 
considered  the  question,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  present  system 
is  the  best. 

Photolitho. — The  paper  is  not  an  article  of  commerce  in  this  country. 
Dr.  Liesegang,  Dusseldorf,  will,  no  doubt,  supply  it.  Silk  velvet :  you 
will  have  to  make  them  for  yourself. 

Positive. — The  only  plan  is  to  dissolve  off  the  varnish  with  benzole.  But 
we  fear  that  you  will  not  be  able  to  remove  it  without  injury  to  the  film, 
particularly  if  the  picture  be  an  old  one. 

F.  E. — 1.  About  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  preparation  of  plates. — 2. 
Not  suitable,  unless  the  albumen  be  coagulated. — 3.  Why  not  make  the 
experiment  ? — 4.  The  usual  iodide  of  starch  test  is  the  best. 

T.  M.  Lowcock. — All  will  depend  upon  the  number  of  prints  you  wish  to 
wash  at  a  time.  Better  have  the  trough  too  large  than  too  small.  There 
is  no  objection  to  washing  carte  and  cabinet  prints  at  the  same  time. 

Silver. — 1.  The  spots  on  the  prints  do  not  appear  to  be  “metal  spots,” 
but  are  caused  by  something  in  the  preparation  of  the  paper.  Without 
knowing  more  of  this  we  are  unable  to  account  for  them. — 2.  If  the 
bath  be  too  alkaline  it  may  cause  a  dulness  in  the  prints. — 3.  Should 
the  bath  be  too  alkaline  neutralise  it  with  nitric  acid. 

E.  S.  D. — Either  will  answer.  If  your  camera  have  a  sliding  front  the 
extending  one  may  be  made  to  slide  in  the  rabbets.  If  it  have  not,  the 
opening  in  the  front  will  have  to  be  made  larger,  as  the  less  aperture 
will  not  be  sufficiently  large.  The  pressure  does  not  produce  the  blisters. 
All  so  called  “  doubly-albumenised  papers  ”  are  more  or  less  prone  to 
blistering. 

Rev.  A.  Malax,  M.A. — Make  the  toning  solution  as  you  do  at  present, 
and  add  gold  from  time  to  time  as  required,  without  a  further  addition 
of  acetate  of  soda.  Occasionally  a  little  fresh  acetate  may  be  added,  but  it 
is  not  necessary  with  each  fresh  addition  of  gold.  The  gold  should 
be  added  some  hours  before  the  bath  is  required  for  use.  Thanks  for  the 
cutting,  which  is  highly  amusing. 

Ferrotype. — It  is  somewhat  doubtful  if  you  will  succeed  in  converting 
your  old  printing  bath  into  a  “first-rate”  sensitising  bath  for  collodion 
plates.  However,  the  best  method  for  you  to  pursue  is  to  dilute  it  down 
to  the  proper  strength  and  then  add  carbonate  of  soda  until  a  decided 

•  precipitate  remains  after  well  shaking.  Now  expose  it  to  strong  sun¬ 
light  for  several  days  ;  after  which  filter,  and  make  decidedly  acid  with 
nitric  acid. 


Dr.  Eder’s  blue  intensifier  gave  the  reaction:  -Ferridoyanido  of  pot 
si  urn  -i-  silver  —  ferroevanide  of  potassium  -t-  ferrocyauido  of  sibl 
(2K,..  Fe2Cy12  -1-  4  Ag  =  3  K,  Fe  (JyQ  -f  Ag^FeCyA 
The  whole  of  Dr.  Eder’s  elaborate  article  was  reproduced  at  the  time 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  and  anyone  who  may  havJ 
fancy  for  blue  intensification  may  there  find  full  directions  how 
proceed,  and  may  mix  his  own  intensifier  at  less  than  three  shilling 
litre.  Dr.  Eder’s  formula  was  brieily  : — 1 00  to  300  parts  water,  G  pa 
red  prussiate  of  potash  (ferricyanide  of  potash),  4  parts  of  iron  alum 
The  same  gentleman  also  reports  that  a  short  time  ago  Profes 
Husnik  began  to  prepare  gelatine  emulsion  containing  ten  per  cent  i 
iodide  as  a  commercial  product.  Herr  Scolik  did  the  same  more  tba; 
year  ago,  but  gave  it  up  again  on  account  of  the  difficulty  most  pract. 
photographers  found  in  getting  powerful  negatives  with  it  wl 
using  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer.  Professor  Husnik  tries  to  o\ 
come  the  fault  of  slowness  of  development  and  fixing  by  using  as  hi 
gelatine  as  possible  in  proportion  to  the  iodo-bromide  of  silver  ; 
developing  with  ferrous  oxalate.  Dr.  Eder  feels  bound  to  correct  ■ 
opinion  expressed  by  Professor  Husnik  that  the  Mouckhoveu  pi;  , 
now  prepared  contain  ten  per  cent,  of  iodine.  They  are  free  fi  i 
iodide,  or,  at  least,  if  they  do  contain  any  the  trace  of  it  is  so  sli  fc 
that  Dr.  Eder  has  been  unable  to  detect  it.  Dr.  Eder,  also,  in  2 
course  of  his  remarks,  reminds  his  readers  that  though  the  van  i 
may  be  removed  from  collodion  plates  by  a  solution  of  caustic  pot 
alcohol,  and  water,  that  mixture  is  not  suited  to  gelatine  pla  ■ 
as  it  is  apt  to  cause  blisters.  He  says  it  i3  much  safer  to  lay  the  p  e 
from  which  the  varnish  is  to  be  removed  in  alcohol  of  94°,  to  ru  t 
with  a  soft  linen  rag,  and  then  to  wash  it  again  in  pure  alcohol,  e 
also  recommends  that,  after  the  varnish  has  been  removed  as  .1 
as  may  be  by  the  alcohol,  the  plate  should  be  flooded  for  a  y 
seconds  with  a  mixture  of  one  or  two  parts  of  a  concentrated  le  >f 
caustic  potash  to  100  parts  of  alcohol,  and  then  thoroughly  ri;  d 
in  water.  The  object  of  this  last  application  is  to  free  the  plate  r- 
fectly  from  any  remainder  of  adherent  varnish  that  might  cause  s  ts 
when  the  plate  was  subsequently  intensified  or  reduced. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  Friday,  October  17,  1884. 

Partnership  Dissolved. 

George  Tatlor,  Andrew  Taylor,  and  George  Marshall  Scammel,  tradiii&s 
A.  and  G.  Taylor,  Bald  win-chambers,  Bald  win-street,  Bristol,  and  the  Arcade  SLo, 
High-street,  Newport,  Mon.,  photographers;  as  regards  G.  M.  Scammel,  who  rets. 

- ♦— - 

METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  four  Weeks  ending  October  22,  1SS4. 

These  Observations  are  Takfn  at  8.30  a. si. 


Northampton. — 1.  According  to  the  formula  the  developer  should  keep 
very  well.  Perhaps  you  have  been  over-exposing  your  plates  ;  hence  the 
<  lack  of  density. — 2.  One  ounce. — 3.  This  is  purely  a  legal  question. 
However,  we  know  that  such  agreements  are  made,  but  generally  only 
for  a  stipulated  time.  We  question  if  an  agreement  phohibi ting  you  from 
taking  other  employment  for  an  indefinite  period  would  be  a  legal  one ;  but 
if  it  were  stipulated  that  within  a  certain  limited  time  you  should  not, 
then  the  case  might  be  very  different.  Better  consult  a  respectable 
solicitor. 

Received. — PI.  N.  Atkins;  Herbert  S.  Starnes;  John  Nicol,  Ph.D. ; 
“  X.X.X.”  In  our  next. 

- - o - 

Photographic  Club. — At  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  this  Club,  at 
Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  on  Wednesday  next,  the  29th  inst.,  the 
subject  for  discussion  will  be — On  Reversed  Negatives. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.— The  next  monthly 
technical  meeting  of  this  Society  will  beheld  in  the  Gallery  (Exhibition), 
5  a,  Pall  Mali  East,  on  Tuesday  next,  the  28th  inst.,  at  eight  p.m., 
when  the  apparatus  now  in  the  Exhibition  will  be  brought  forward  and 
fully  explained. 

A  Dark  Slide. — At  the  present  period  much  attention  is  being 
directed  towards  the  improvement  of  the  camera  and  its  slide.  W  e, 
therefore,  direct  attention  to  a  specimen  of  the  latter,  which  we  have 
had  submitted  for  examination  by  Mr.  S.  Sidey.  Instead  of  there 
being  a  draw-shutter  to  admit  the  light  to  the  plate,  the  same 
purpose  is  here  effected  by  a  flap-door  which,  when  closed,  prevents 
the  ingress  of  light.  By  means  of  a  short  metallic  arm,  which  projects 
outside,  the  door  is  opened  after  the  slide  has  been  inserted  in  the 
camera.  The  examination  of  this  slide  suggests  that  of  Daguerre’s 
camera,  in  which  a  pair  of  doors  that  closed  over  the  plates  in  front 
were  pushed  open  by  a  slip  of  brass  after  the  slide  had  been  inserted  in 
the  camera.  There  are  some  ingenious  points  about  Mr.  Sidey’s  slide. 

Audra’s  Blue  Intensifier. — Husnik’s  Iodine  Plates. — In  the 
Correspondenz  Dr.  Eder  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  universal 
intensifier,  which  Herr  Audra  seeks  to  patent,  is  substantially 
the  same  as  that  published  by  himself  eight  years  ago  in  the.  Cor- 
respondenz ,  after  he  had  described  his  lead  and  uranium  intensifies, 
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THE  COLLODIO-ALBUMEN  OR  THE  ALBUMEN 
PROCESS  FOR  LANTERN  SLIDES, 
r  the  conclusion  of  the  leading  article  on  the  above  process  last 
iek  we  intimated  that  on  some  future  occasion  we  should  recur  to 
for  the  purpose  of  offering  some  further  lAmarks  on  the  manipu- 
tions.  At  that  time  it  was  not  our  intention  to  do  so  thus  early, 
it,  as  Mr.  W.  Ackland’s  communication  to  the  Photographic  Club 
now  before  the  public,  and  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when 
aateurs  will  require  their  slides  for  exhibition,  we  lose  no  time  in 
deeming  our  promise. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  our  previous  observations  were 
incipaliy  directed  to  the  preliminary  stages  of  the  operations, 
.mely,  to  the  preparation  of  the  plates,  the  object  of  coating  with 
llodion,  the  preparation  of  the  albumen  itself,  the  method  of  its 
•plication,  and  its  afterwards  being  made  sensitive.  We  shall 
•re  assume  that  the  plate  has  already  been  prepared  according  to 
e  instructions  given  by  Air.  Ackland  at  the  Club  (or  in  accordance 
ith  our  former  articles  on  the  albumen  process,  for  in  practice 
ere  is  really  no  material  difference  between  the  two),  and  that  it 
now  ready  for  exposure.  This  may  be  made  either  by  contact 
•inting  or  by  camera  printing. 

If  camera  printing  be  adopted  lenses  of  large  angular  aperture, 
ch  as  the  so-called  “quick-acting”  portrait  combinations,  must  be 
led.  Even  with  them  in  good  daylight  a  very  prolonged  expo- 
ire  will  be  necessary  ;  for  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
burnen  process  as  compared  with  the  gelatine  is  an  exceedingly 
ow  one,  and  if  this  method  of  printing  be  adopted  an  exposure  of 
om  eight  to  fifteen  minutes,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the 
"ht  and  the  aperture  of  the  lens,  will  be  necessary.  In  our  own 
"actice  we  prefer  contact  printing,  as,  apart  from  the  tedious- 
3ss  of  the  long  exposure,  we  have  noticed  that  the  tones  we 
itained  when  working  with  the  camera  were  not  so  satisfactory  as 
ith  contact  printing.  Therefore,  it  is  the  latter  method  which  is 
be  recommended  in  practice. 

The  exposure  may  be  made  either  to  diffused  daylight,  or  to  the 
?ht  from  a  gas  flame  or  a  paraffine  lamp.  On  the  whole,  perhaps, 
tifieial  light  is  the  one  to  be  recommended  to  the  beginner,  on 
count  of  its  being  more  constant  than  daylight,  which  is  ever 
trying.  As  a  rough  guide  to  the  exposure  it  may  be  mentioned 
iat,  with  a  moderate  light  from  a  fishtail  gas  burner  at  (say)  a 
!ot  from  the  flame,  and  a  negative  of  medium  intensity,  from 
•ree  to  eight  minutes  will  be  necessary.  If  diffused  daylight  be 
nployed,  from  five  seconds  to  half-a-miuute  will  generally  be 
ifficient.  We  mention  these  times  only  as  a  very  rough  guide; 
r,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  collodio-albumen  process  as  com¬ 
ired  with  the  gelatine  is  an  exceedingly  slow  one,  and  the  be- 
nner,  who  may  only  be  familiar  with  the  latter,  might  imagine 
at  it  is  less  slow  than  it  really  is,  and  thus  be  misled  as  to  the 
aie  actually  required  to  get  a  fully-exposed  transparency. 

Although  we  have  intimated  that  the  beginner  may  possibly  get 
i  better  by  working  with  artificial  light,  yet  as  he  gains  expe- 
ence  he  will  probably  prefer  diffused  daylight.  At  least  we  do  so 
irselves,  because  we  have  noticed,  and  we  believe  it  is  a  general 
.union,  that  whenever  the  time  of  exposure  has  been  long  the  tones 
:  the  resulting  transparency  are  not  so  satisfactory  as  when  an 


equally-exposed  print  can  be  obtained  in  a  shorter  period  ;  that  is, 
by  printing  in  a  more  actinic  light. 

We  now  come  to  the  development  of  the  image.  The  method  we 
described  in  our  article  in  the  first  number  of  the  current  volume 
differs  somewhat  from  that  given  by  Mr.  Ackland,  inasmuch  as  that 
gentleman  recommends  the  solution  to  be  used  cold,  while  we 
suggest  that  it  should  be  employed  warm.  Yet,  after  all,  there  will 
be  but  little  difference  in  the  finished  result ;  only,  in  using  the  solu¬ 
tion  warm,  the  development  is  more  rapid,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  colour 
of  the  image  partakes  less  of  the  olive  tint.  However,  by  using  the 
developer  cold,  as  Air.  Ackland  does,  a  greater  latitude  in  the  expo¬ 
sure  is  allowable  ;  for,  should  the  plate  prove  to  be  under-exposed* 
it  may  sometimes  be  saved  by  throwing  off  the  cold  solution  and 
immediately  applying  warm.  Furthermore  :  with  the  cold  solution 
certain  portions  of  the  image  (which  may  be  over-dense  in  the  nega¬ 
tive)  may  have  the  detail  coaxed  or  forced  out  by  applying  heat 
locally  to  that  portion,  either  with  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp  or  a 
hot  iron  placed  beneath  the  plate.  Before  now  we  have  utilised  a 
heated  kitchen  poker  for  the  purpose.  The  light  from  the  spirit 
lamp  will  not  fog  the  plate  when  once  the  image  is  fairly  brought  out. 

A  particular  feature  in  connection  with  the  albumen  or  collodion 
process  is  that  during  the  development,  particularly  if  it  be  pro¬ 
longed  or  it  has  to  be  much  forced,  a  veil  or  stains  of  a  marbled 
character  may  make  their  appearance  on  the  film.  However,  they 
are  of  little  moment,  as  they  are  entirely  confined  to  the  surface  and 
can  easily  be  removed  by  rubbing  them  off  with  a  pledget  of  cotton 
wool,  holding  the  plate  under  a  running  tap  at  the  time.  The 
novice  need  be  in  no  fear  of  injuring  the  film  by  this  operation,  as 
it  is  hard  enough  to  resist  any  moderate  amount  of  scrubbing — at 
least  with  cotton  wool. 

The  image,  as  left  by  the  developer,  is  of  a  very  unpleasant 
colour,  partaking  more  or  less,  according  as  the  development  was 
prolonged  or  the  solution  used  cold  or  warm,  of  an  olive-brown. 
Hence,  to  get  the  pleasing  tones  seen  in  albumen  slides  by  the 
best  makers,  the  pictures  must  be  toned.  Air.  Ackland  prefers  to 
fix  the  image  and  tone  it  afterwards.  We,  in  our  previous  articles, 
recommended  fixing  and  toning  in  one  operation,  as  was  customary 
in  the  old  method  of  fixing  and  toning  paper  prints. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  while  the  image  is  fixing  the 
film  may  blister.  This  arises  from  employing  a  collodion  which  is 
too  new,  or  one  which  is  made  with  a  cotton  of  too  horn}’  a  nature. 
However,  the  stock  of  plates  already  prepared  need  not  be  wasted 
if,  previous  to  sensitising,  they  be  made  thoroughly  hot  over  a  spirit 
lamp  or  in  front  of  a  fire,  and  afterwards  allowed  to  cool.  Unless 
the  collodion  be  very  unsuitable  indeed  this  will  be  an  effectual 
remedy. 

The  method  of  development  described  above  differs  materially 
from  the  one  with  which  many  amateurs  are  alone  familiar,  namely, 
the  alkaline.  But  this  method  may  be  used  with  the  collodio- 
albumen  process,  though  it  is  not  to  be  recommended,  inasmuch  as 
it  impairs  to  some  extent  the  transparency  of  the  lights,  which  is 
one  of  the  great  charms  of  an  albumen  transparency  when  pro¬ 
jected  upon  the  screen. 

In  concluding  this  notice  of  the  albumen  or  collodio-albumen 
process,  we  may  add  that  if  plates,  ready-prepared  could  be 
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purchased  commercially,  as  gelatine  plates  cau,  we  feel  assured 
that,  o  wing  to  the  simplicity  of  wot  king,  together  with  the  latitude 
allowable  both  in  the  exposure  and  development,  this  process 
would  soon  supersede  all  others  for  making  lantern  slides  amongst 
amateurs. 

Although  the  plates  may  not  be  procurable  in  commerce  the 
amateur  need  not  be  deterred  by  imaginary  difficulties  from  pre¬ 
paring  them  for  himself*  It  involves  but  little  trouble  or  incon¬ 
venience,  as  up  to  the  sensitising  all  the  operations  may  be 
performed  in  broad  daylight.  If  the  instructions  which  have  been 
given  are  carefully  adhered  to,  very  little  practice  will  ensure 
success  in  the  production  of  slides  which  cannot  be  surpassed  by 
any  other  process  extant. 


SULPHUR  TONING. 

Among  the  numerous  topics  arising,  as  side  issues,  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion  on  the  lecturette  on  Toning,  delivered  by  Mr. 
W.  M.  Ashman,  at  the  meeting  of  the  London  and  Provincial 
Photographic  Association  last  week,  was  that  of  sulphur  toning  and 
the  liability  to  fading  of  prints  which  have  been  so  unfortunate  as 
to  have  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  this  powerful  toning  agent. 

But  sufficient  attention  was  not  then,  and  never  has  been,  paid  to 
the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  gold-toned  aud  sulphur- toned  prints, 
there  is  a  third  class,  namely,  those  which  have  never  been  toned  at 
all,  and  yet  the  colour  of  which  is  not  by  any  means  bad  or  in¬ 
artistic.  No  one  who  examines  the  prints  in  a  fairly  good  copy  of 
Talbot’s  Pencil  of  Nature — the  first  work  ever  issued  which  was 
illustrated  by  photography — will  undertake  to  say  that  the  tones  of 
these  prints  are  bad ;  nor,  subject  to  an  exception,  will  they  venture 
to  say  that  they  have  faded — at  least  in  any  appreciable  degree. 
Yet  they  were  produced  at  a  date  long  anterior  to  gold  toning, 
and  even  to  the  recognition  of  any  toning  action  at  all  being 
required. 

We  have  referred  to  an  exception :  that  is  to  be  found  in  the 
margins  of  the  prints  by  which  they  were  attached,  by  ordinary 
bookbinders’  paste  containing  alum,  to  the  mounting  boards.  It 
would  appear  as  if  Talbot  had  a  premonition  to  the  effect  that  the 
paste  might  prove  a  deleterious  element  in  the  mounting  of  silver 
prints,  and  that,  therefore,  the  less  used  the  better.  It  is  on  record 
that  so  disgusted  was  he  at  the  action  of  the  paste  upon  his  prints 
that  he  decided  upon  discontinuing  silver  printing  entirely,  as  far 
as  was  practicable.  This  example  proves  that  to  ensure  either  good 
tones  (in  particular  those  of  a  brown  hue)  or  a  reasonable  degree  of 
permanency,  toning,  as  a  distinctive  feature  in  or  portion  of  the 
photographic  process,  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  more  particularly 
when  plain-salted  and  well-sized  paper  is  employed  instead  of 
albumenised  paper. 

The  case  as  we  have  described  it  is  applicable  to  plain  printing 
upon  plain  paper.  By  “  plain  paper”  here  we  mean  that  which  has 
been  sized  by  starch,  gelatine,  or  any  other  agent  usually  employed 
for  such  purpose,  with  the  exception  of  albumen.  But  we  are  by  no 
means  certain  that  when  upon  such  paper  a  print  is  toned  by  sulphur 
— in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term  as  understood  by  the 
image  having  been  converted  into  sulphide  of  silver— it  is  not  en¬ 
titled  to  be  considered,  if  not  quite  permanent,  at  least  as  permanent 
as  the  majority  of  the  so-called  “gold-toned”  photographs  of  the 
present  time.  We  possess  sulphur- toned  prints  twenty -seven  years’ 
old  which  are  still  quite  presentable,  and  we  do  not  imagine  that 
they  will  undergo  much  further  change  for  a  long  period. 

We  recollect  that,  in  1857,  a  former  editor  of  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  Mr.  George  Shad  bolt,  brought  before 
the  notice  of  the  Photographic  Society  a  process  of  printing,  in 
which  was  recognised  the  well-understood  stability  of  sulphide  of 
silver.  Seeing  that  excellent  results  have  been  obtained  by  this 
process  we  append  details. 

Plain  paper  is  floated  for  about  a  minute  upon  a  solution  com¬ 
posed  of  one  grain  of  gelatine  and  ten  grains  of  ammonium  chloride 
in  an  ounce  of  water.  This,  after  being  dried,  is  excited  on  a  bath 
of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  printing  is  carried  on  until  the  shadows 
frro  well  bronzed  and  the  half-tones  much  darker  than  they  are  re- 
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qu i red.  After  removal  from  the  frame  the  prints  are  washed  for  ! 
minutes,  so  as  to  effect  the  removal  of  the  free  nitrate  of  silvt 
Now  comes  the  special  novelty.  The  print  while  still  wet  is  plai 
in  a  deep  dish,  and  a  dilute  solution  of  ammonia  (one  partF 
ammonia  to  four  of  water)  poured  upon  it,  a  plate  of  glass  be[ 
then  laid  upon  the  dish  so  as  to  cover  it  completely.  This,  • 
rocking  the  vessel,  is  caused  to  flow  over  the  print  backwards  .1 
forwards  for  about  a  minute,  after  which  it  is  poured  off  and  L 
print  subjected  to  a  thorough  washing  with  plain  water,  this  bt  • 
changed  two  or  three  times.  The  print  at  this  stage  is  ok 
bright,  brick-red  colour.  To  tone  it,  the  same  dish  in  win 
it  was  fixed  having  been  washed,  the  print  is  introduced,  l 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  diluted  vi 
five  times  its  volume  of  water  is  poured  into  the  dish  and  $ 
effect  noted.  The  staring  red  colour  is  superseded  by  one  f 
rich  blackish-brown  ;  and,  although  this  change  is  effected  1 
a  few  seconds,  yet  no  harm  occurs  if  it  be  not  removed  r 
a  minute  or  more.  The  print  is  now  rinsed  in  a  few  change:  f 
water  and  dried.  No  hitch  will  occur  unless  the  fixing  has  !  \ 
imperfectly  effected,  in  which  case  the  lights  will  be  destroyed  y 
becoming  browned. 

At  the  meeting  to  which  reference  has  been  made  at  e 
commencement  of  this  article,  the  Chairman  said  that  he  i 
transparencies  on  glass  which  had  been  toned  by  means  of  potass  a 
sulphide  more  than  twelve  years  since,  and  they  were  quit*  a 
good  and  brilliant  now  as  when  first  prepared.  This  also  spes 
well  in  favour  of  sulphur  toning  when  properly  carried  out. 

But  the  toning  of  a  transparency  in  the  way  indicated  must  t 
be  confounded  with  the  system  of  first  bleaching  by  means  f 
bichloride  of  mercury  and  then  subjecting  them  to  treatment  v  1 
an  alkaline  sulphide.  In  the  latter  case  the  image  is  welli  h 
certain  to  fade  sooner  or  later,  no  matter  how  well  it  maye 
protected  by  varnish. 

- - 


BACKGROUNDS. 

A  comparison  between  a  collection  of  photographs  of  the  pre  it 
day  and  one  of  a  score  or  even  a  dozen  years  ago,  would  reve  a 
vast  stride  in  the  direction  of  artistic  taste  displayed,  particul  y 
in  the  point  to  which  we  are  now  directing  especial  attention. 

In  the  eaidier  days  of  the  carte ,  as  many  of  our  readers  11 
remember,  it  was  considered  almost  a  necessity  for  the  photogra  ic 
artist  to  be  provided  with  a  “  set  of  backgrounds,”  as  they  ^  e 
then  termed  ;  and  very  painful,  elaborate  affairs  they  were.  ie 
first  photographers  of  the  period  adopted  them,  and  with  oner, 
perhaps,  two  notable  exceptions  their  use  in  a  photograph  euti  y 
did  away  with  any  artistic  excellence,  though,  otherwise,  the  poe  g, 
illumination,  and  general  execution  left  nothing  to  be  desi  l. 
The  two  establishments  we  allude  to,  however,  produced  pi-  > 
graphs  with  pictorial  backgrounds  which,  in  many  instances,  we 
in  correct  taste  and  drawing  ;  and  they  found  many  imitators-  re 
might  almost  say  servile  copyists — who  copied  without  a  know!  'e 
of  art,  and  produced  in  consequence  very  ludicrous  effects.  Wt.re 
bound  to  say,  also,  that  the  whole  of  the  pictures  sent  out  by  t  se 
two  firms  were  by  no  means  free  from  glaring  faults  in  the  im¬ 
position  of  background  and  figure.  There  are  at  the  present  me 
many  of  “  Silvy’s  ”  pictures  in  old  albums  with  which  this  wh  nm 
illustrious  foreigner  would  have  blushed  to  own  his  connection. 

Gradually,  however,  a  better  taste  has  been  evinced,  in  the  cp- 
vation  of  which  we  are  happy  to  think  The  British  Journal 
Photography,  by  its  advice  and  strictures,  has  played  an  impoi  nt 
part.  Those  dreadful  arrangements — those  discords  in  pillar  id 
paint — were  banished  to  fifth-rate  studios,  and  a  plain  backgMd 
became  the  commonest  form  adopted.  But  to  carry  off  with  su  -sa 
a  perfectly  flat  surface,  as  the  background  of  a  portrait  reqmsSj 
the  highest  skill  combined  with  great  taste  in  posing  is  essei aJ, 
while  even  this  is  apt  to  lead  to  a  disagreeable  monotony  of  en* 

This  fact  has  probably  been  seen  and  appreciated ;  but  wh* er 
it  has  been  so,  or  other  causes  have  had  their  share  in  brin  mg 
about  a  revolution,  the  fact  exists  that  a  few  years  ago  an  ent  7 
new  class  of  backgrounds  were  placed  upon  the  market  froc 
American  source,  and  they  at  one©  geized  tfce  fancy  of 
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!  pliers.  Painted  in  monochrome  -with  a  light  touch  and  with 
j  at  dexterity,  conceived  upon  an  entirely  new  motif j  and  dealing 
■  h  subjects  never  before  attempted — tree3,  foliage,  leafy  bowers— 
i  new  backgrounds  were  to  be  seen  in  almost  every  first-class 
i  dio  in  the  kingdom,  though  the  price  was  twice  or  three  times  as 
i  ch  as  had  hitherto  been  obtained.  Direct  copies  and  feeble 
]  tatidns,  as  a  matter  of  course,  soon  sprung  up;  but  the  New 
rk  backgrounds  to  this  day  have  kept  their  price,  and,  we  are 
j  en  to  understand,  are  still  sold.  The  harshest  critic  would  not 
,  ect  to  them — so  cleverly  are  they  painted,  so  harmoniously 
;  anged,  subdued  in  the  proper  place,  yet  broad  and  powerful  in 
]  -ts,  while  obtrusive  details  are  softened  and  toned  down  in  a 
:  st  graceful  fashion.  ; 

liveii  the  best  background  in  the  world,  thought  must  be  expended 
i  its  application,  or  its  beauties  are  lost  and  its  excellence  becomes 
;  tumbling-block.  Accessories  must  be  cautiously  used,  and  with 
1 3  regard  to  the  exigencies  of  the  scene  and  its  relative  perspec- 
e.  A  cabinet  dexterously  painted  in  the  background  as  though 
i,ced  against  a  wall  slanting  away  from  the  spectator  would  ill 
fjord  with  a  table  placed  exactly  across  the  picture  as  if  resting 
liinst  the  cabinet ;  yet  such  crudities  may  frequently  be  seen, 
d  as  such  ammgements  may  be  made,  still  worse  may  be  done 
lien  the  movable  scenes  (equivalent  to  the  set-scenes  of  the  theatri- 
property  man)  are  employed.  Considerable  skill  and  knowledge 
required  to  make  them  carry  out  the  appearance  of  reality,  so 
it  no  trained  eye  could  at  once  detect  a  falsity. 

[n  the  present  Exhibition  we  remember  a  water  picture,  which 
did  not  pause  to  closely  criticise,  with  boat  and  children  that 
ide  an  excellent  tout  ensemble.  A  boat-piece  from  the  studio  had 
en  taken  and  fitted  into  a  view  of  a  lake  with  swans  taken  out  of 
ors,  the  deception  being  so  complete  and  the  dexterity  of  design 
clever  that  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  pass  by  the  picture 
d  not  notice  the  trick,  though,  as  we  have  observed,  we  have  not 
rther  examined  it  to  see  whether  any  law  of  perspective  was 
illy  broken. 

What  can  be  more  absurd  than  a  picture  such  as  we  lately  saw  of 
lowing  stream  spanned  by  a  rustic  bridge — most  prettily  built,  be 
said — with  a  two-years’  old  child  and  a  dog  carefully  posed  upon 
hair-rug  balanced  on  the  middle  of  the  bridge  immediately  over 
d-stream  1  Perhaps  the  dog  was  an  afterthought  to  suggest  the 
ety  of  the  child  should  it  fall  into  the  water.  In  any  case  a 
>re  preposterous  arrangement  of  what  in  itself  is  capable  of 
:turesque  treatment  could  scarcely  be  imagined  ;  and  our  chief 
n  in  this  article  is  to  point  out  how  necessary  it  is  to  use  these 
tremely  clever  backgrounds  and  accessories  with  thought  and 
Igment. 

Among  those  which  have  been  special  favourites  may  be  men- 
>ned  the  sea-pieces ;  yet  of  all  others  they  most  offend  artistic  pro- 
iety.  A  good  sky — not  too  conspicuous — a  faintly-delineated  dis- 
uce,  and  rolling,  breaking  waves  in  the  foreground,  form  a  picture 
ally  effective,  but  which  when  criticised  is  found  lacking  in  an 
sential  point — the  position  of  the  horizon.  In  a  wooded  scene  the 
irizon  may  be  anywhere  ;  in  a  sea-piece  it  is  only  where  cloud 
id  sea  join,  whether  seen  from  the  top  of  a  mountain  or  lying 
>on  one’s  back  on  the  sands.  The  horizon  in  a  picture  represents 
.  e  level  of  the  spectator’s  eye,  and  hence  in  a  view  containing  a 
inding  adult  figure  of  average  proportions — unless  he  be  poised 
i  a  brick  or  a  footstool,  or  elevated  in  some  manner — cannot  be 
uly  represented  in  any  way  but  on  a  level  with  the  eyes  of  that 
;ure,  a  slight  deviation  being  fairly  allowable. 

In  the  painted  scenes  of  which  we  speak  this  horizon  is  usually 
•out  two  feet  only  from  the  base  of  the  picture,  and  though  it  will 
a  photograph  appear  higher — say  about  on  a  level  with  the  hips 
no  argument  will  make  it  correct,  and  it  will  always  offend  the 
tistic  eye. 

A  little  artistic  licence  may  allow  of  the  horizon  being  (say) 
low  as  the  shoulders,  but  not  further ;  while  with  children 
ought  to  show  high  above  their  heads,  and  thus  nothing  but 
a  form  a  background. 

Let  anyone  spending  a  day  at  the  seaside  to  whom  this  effect  is 
lfamiliar  observe  any  figure  between  himself  and  the  sea,  and 
oon  the  same  level  as  himself.  He  will  notice  that  the  sea  horizon 
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is  always  on  a  level  with  the  head,  whether  the  figure  be 
seen  from  a  mountain  side  or  the  sands,  providing  only  he  and 
the  spectator  are  of  average  heights.  This  is  so  important  a  point 
and  one  so  universally  departed  from  that  we  give  full  prominence 
to  the  error  in  the  hope  that  future  views  of  the  same  sort  may  be 
more  correctly  designed.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  a  scene  painter 
falling  into  the  error;  for  his  stage,  at  the  back  of  which  a  seascape 
would  be  placed,  is  so  much  higher  than  the  front  that  the  horizon 
though  low  on  the  canvas  would  be  high  to  the  audience,  who  also 
are  usually  supposed  to  be  seated,  which  naturally  lowers  the  level  of 
the  eye  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  horizon. 

We  will  conclude  by  noticing  one  more  point  about  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  sea  background.  It  is  the  custom  of  many  photographers 
to  have  their  backgrounds  so  mounted  that  they  can  turn  them  at 
any  angle  to  the  light,  and  thus  obtain  variety  of  illumination  and 
consequent  difference  in  depth  of  shade  in  the  background,  which 
at  one  time  may  appear  light  and  at  another  dark.  This  slanting 
cannot  be  carried  out  with  a  sea-piece  when  the  horizon  is  not 
absolutely  on  a  level  with  the  eye,  as  a  low  horizon  placed  at  a 
slant  would  not  be  at  right  angles  to  the  figure,  so  that  the  conse¬ 
quence  would  be,  if  the  figure  were  upright,  that  the  water  would 
appear  higher  at  one  side  than  the  other— an  effect  the  ludicrous 
nature  of  which  would  be  palpable  to  the  most  uncritical  eye.  We 
trust  that  we  have  made  it  clear  that  our  sympathies  are  quite  with 
the  occasional  use  of  a  “  painted  background,”  provided  it  be  a  good 
one  and  used  with  thought  and  discretion, 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

[Fourth  Notice.] 

Mr.  H.  J.  Godbold  shows  a  number  of  pictures,  many  of  which 
give  evidence  of  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  skill  having  been 
exercised.  -  Undoubtedly  the  most  sensational,  even  in  these  days  of 
instantaneous  work,  are  To  the  Rescue  and  Rescued  (Nos.  226  and 
260),  in  the  former  of  which  a  vessel  has  been  driven  ashore,  and 
the  lifeboat  not  having  arrived  a  rocket  is  being  fired  over  the 
wreck.  The  flight  of  the  rocket,  its  trail  of  smoke  as  well  as  the 
line,  are  clearly  and  sharply  defined,  forming  one  of  'the  most 
extraordinary  photographs  ever  exhibited,  and  a  picture  withal.  In 
the  other  the  lifeboat  is  depicted  on  its  return  from  the  wrreck  with 
the  rescued  crew.  Surely  realism  can  be  carried  very  little  further. 
Bread,  Break ,  Bread  on  thy  Cold  Grey  Stones,  0  Sea!  (No.  40),  shows 
thoroughly  artistic  conception,  and  Old  lla&iings  During  a  South- 
West  Gale  (No.  237)  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  roughness  of  the 
sea  on  our  southern  coasts.  -  The  exposure  has  been  much  shorter 
than  in  the  case  of  the  medal  pictures  of  the  same  class,  but  there 
is  no  want  of  detail  in  even  the  darkest  portions. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Emerson,  B.A.,  M.R.C.S.,  exhibits  several  very  praise¬ 
worthy  genre  studies.  His  best  work  is,  however,  A  Study  of  a 
Head  (No.  324),  in  red  carbon,  the  subject  a  rugged-featured  fisher¬ 
man  in  “sou’  wester,”  forming  a  picturesque  object.  Waiberswick 
(No.  548)  is  a  happy  rendering  of  a  quaint  fisher  village. 

Mi'.  Matthew  Whiting  has  two  frames — Views  on  the  Thames 
(No.  112)  and  Views  in  Scotland  (No.  564).  In  the  former  the 
views  about  Richmoud  and  at  Greenwich  and  Sheerness  are  spe¬ 
cially  noticeable.  Amongst  the  Scotch  views  two  pictures  of  Loch 
Marec  and  Ben  Slioch  should  be  mentioned  first.  Towing  Home  the 
Wreck,  Lei'h,  exhibits  a  good,  natural  sky. 

Mr.  F.  Hollyer  is  chiefly  represented  by  his  floral  decorative 
studies,  so  well  known  in  previous  exhibitions.  A  Lily  Dado  of  five 
panels  (No.  307)  makes  a  very  handsome  appearance  ;  but  for  exqui¬ 
site  artistic  delicacy  and  truth  we  must  select  Dandelions  (No.  136). 

A  series  of  reproductions  from  paintings  by  Burue  Jones,  represent¬ 
ing  The  Six  Days  of  Creation  (No.  145),  will  have  attractions  for  the 
cesthetically  inclined. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Broadhead’s  two  pictures,  Watching  (No.  305),  and 
Contemplation  (No.  311),  are  clearly  executed — the  former  owing 
more  of  its  excellence  to  the  subject  and  the  latter  to  the  posing. 
The  artificial  backgrounds  employed  in  both  cases  rather  detract 
from  the  general  effect.  Contemplation  forms  the  subject  of  one  of 
our  illustrations,  Two  frames  of  views  in  North-  Yales  by  the 
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same  artist  exhibit  good  points,  both  in  selection  and  manipulation  ; 
but  we  must  deplore  the  taste  which  placed  two  pictures  of  Conway 


No.  SIX — Contemplation.  By  F.  W.  Broadhead. 

Castle,  four  of  Carnarvon  Castle,  and  two  of  Bettws-y-Coed  in  the 
same  frame  (No.  493),  and,  by  the  way,  under  the  misleading  title 
of  Views  of  Snowdon.  The  views  of  Snowdon  in  No.  510  are 
really  fine,  and  must  have  been  taken  after  much  labour  in  climb¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  Seymour  Conway’s  interiors  of  The  Vyne,  near  Basingstoke, 
and  Brannhill ,  Hants  (No,  107),  are  very  fine  examples  of  their 
class.  The  perfect  rendering  of  both  sunshine  and  shadow,  without 
the  slightest  loss  of  the  elaborate  and  beautiful  details,  is  most 
noticeable.  Amongst  his  landscapes  the  best  and  brightest  is 


perhaps  Aberglaslyn  Pass  (No.  326),  but  as  a  composition  we  prefer 
Llyn  Crafnant ,  which  we  have  chosen  for  illustration. 

Messrs.  York  and  Son  exhibit  a  frame  of  Views  in  London  (No.  124) 
of  large  size,  which  fully  sustain  their  reputation.  Their  lantern 
slides  are  also  of  high  quality. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Horsey’s  landscape  studies  are,  as  a  rule,  over-printed, 
and  present  a  somewhat  heavy  appearance— -not  due  to  the  nega¬ 
tives.  The  first  in  the  catalogue,  Early  Morning  (No.  118),  is  the 
best.  The  Meeting  of  the  Waters  (No.  121)  passes  but  a  poor  com¬ 
pliment  upon  the  famous  Wicklow  scene,  representing,  as  it  does, 
an  insignificant  stream  running  into  another  of  scarcely  greater 
importance,  and  with  no  particularly  striking  surroundings  to  call 
attention  to  the  spot.  His  Farm  in  Surrey  (No.  182)  is  a  good 


picture,  taken  evidently  with  an  extremely  brief  exposure  ;  an 
the  Cattle  (No.  184)  are  also  well  caught. 

Mr.  F.  Whaley’s  Thoughts  Far  Away  (No.  127)  is  a  pleasing figy 
study  of  a  young  lady  seated  at  the  spinning  wheel,  hut  who 
thoughts  have  for  the  moment  wandered  far  away  from  the  wm 
in  hand.  Waiting  for  Xursie  (No.  319),  and  This  Little  Piy  IPe 


No.  340 — This  Little  Pig  Went  to  Market.  By  F.  Wiialf.y. 


to  Market  (No.  340),  are  cleverly  executed,  their  titles  sufficient] 
describing  them.  The  latter  forms  one  of  our  illustrations. 

Mr.  W.  Cobb’s  two  frames  of  Street  Views  (Nos.  139  and  21! 
contains  work  of  the  same  character  as  that  which  obtained  him 
medal  last  year,  namely,  instantaneous  street  scenes  photographe 
from  the  top  of  an  omnibus.  In  quality,  however,  they  seem  to  i 
far  superior  to  last  year’s.  His  other  picture  (No.  495)  is  a  veritabl 
bit  of  nature — if  nature  can  be  supposed  to  exist  in  such  classi 
neighbourhoods  as  the  New  Cut. 

Mr.  Adam  Diston’s  medal  picture,  Out  of  Sorts  (No.  330),  is  fu 
of  quaint  humour,  and  fully  sustains  his  reputation  as  a  master  i 


genre  work.  It  is  the  clock  that  happens  to  be  out  of  sorts,  and  tb 
careful  housewife  is  ministering  to  its  requirements  with  a  pair  o 
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bellows _ a  primitive  but  by  no  means  uncommon  mode  of  treat¬ 

ment  in  country  parts.  The  arrangement  oL  figure  and  accessories 
:3  admirably  carried  out,  and  an  idea  of  the  composition  may  be 
fathered  from  the  accompanying  illustration. 

3  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle  exhibits — though  not  in  competition,  as  he 
was  on  the  list  of  judges — a  couple  of  frames  of  landscapes,  some  of 
which  were  shown  last  year.  His  views  in  the  Lake  District  are, 
however,  new  and  present  some  noticeable  features.  Especially 
worthy  of  attention  are  Rydal  Water  and  the  Rothay,  and  At  the 
Foot  of  Rydal  Water  (No.  200). 

Mr.  G.  Renwick  sends  three  Winter  Scenes,  which,  however,  are 
but  repetitions  of  his  previously-exhibited  work  in  the  same  class. 

Whatever  complaints  may  be  framed  against  the  interiors  of 
Signor  A.  Tagliaferro  on  the  score  of  want  of  correctness  in  the 
perpendicular  lines,  there  is  no  denying  the  admirable  delicacy 
of  their  details.  The  Interior  of  St.  John's  Church,  Malta  (No.  234), 
is  without  doubt  the  best,  but  in  view  of  the  defects  which  have 
been  mentioned  the  question  of  the  justice  of  the  medal  award  is  an 
open  one. 

Mr.  G.  H.  M.  Whish’s  frame  of  Studies  (No.  358),  of  which  the 
centre  one,  which  we  have  chosen  for  illustration,  is  a  pretty  and 


the  pinion  permits,  then  the  traversing  action  of  the  centre  board 
may  be  brought  under  the  operation  of  a  second  pini  u  -ru.  .  d 
close  to  the  body  of  the  camera,  by  whose  iustrumeutalitv  the 
whole  length  of  the  sliding  portion  of  the  base  actuated  by  ttie 
rack  is  once  more  brought  into  operation,  and  the  focus  shortened 
up  or  down  to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  ground  glass.  Mr. 
McKellen,  in  a  circular  which  accompanies  the  camera  by  way  of 
explanation,  lays  down  certain  principles  with  which  every  practi¬ 
cal  photographer  will  be  inclined  to  agree  readily,  namely,  that  a 
camera  to  be  perfect  must  have  the  following  properties : — It  must 
be  as  light  as  possible,  as  a  heavy  camera  only  wearies  the  amateur 
and  detracts  from  his  enjoyment.  But  it  must  be  not  only  light;  it 
must  also  be  rigid,  as  a  shaky  camera  cannot,  with  certainty,  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  work.  It  must  be  easily  erected  and  folded,  and 
must  fold  into  a  minimum  of  space.  It  must  allow  of  the  use  of 
the  shortest-focus  lens,  and  permit  the  use  of  a  lens  with  focu3 
at  least  twice  the  length  of  the  plate.  It  must  be  simple,  so  that 
it  can  be  made  or  repaired  at  a  reasonable  cost ;  and  must  have 
swing  back  and  front,  so  that  in  using  the  swing  back  the  front 
may  be  adjusted  parallel  to  it.  In  the  camera  now  under  notice 
these  requirements  are  amply  fulfilled.  The  reception  given  to 
Mr.  McKellen  at  the  technical  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society 
of  Great  Britain  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  at  which  he  exhibited 
and  explained  the  details  of  the  construction  of  his  camera,  was  of 
an  enthusiastic  character,  and  showed  that  its  various  adjustments, 
as  described,  were  fully  appreciated. 

Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.’s 
exhibits  include  a  camera 
fitted  with  one  of  Cadeft’s 
recently-introduced  shutters, 
which  have  won  golden 
opinionsfromall  whohavehad 
occasion  to  use  them.  The 
diagram  shows  the  nature 
of  the  shutter.  It  is  fixed 
upon  the  lens,  and  upon 
pressure  of  the  pneumatic  ball 
the  shutter,  which  slides  in 
grooves  in  the  frame  attached 
to  the  lens,  is  raised,  and 
remains  so  until  the  pressure 
is  relaxed,  when  it  instantly 
drops.  This  shutter  permit  < 


No.  858 Studies.  By  G.  H.  M.  Whish. 

effective  grouping  of  children  at  play.  The  small  views  on  the 
Thames,  with  steamers  in  motion,  and  especially  an  excellent  study 
of  sheep,  deserve  notice. 


APPARATUS. 

Those  who  say,  or  have  said,  that  there  is  nothing  really  new  by 
way  of  camera  production  in  the  Exhibition  can  scarcely  have  seen 
the  camera  of  Mr.  S.  D.  McKellen,  of  Manchester,  which,  it  must  be 
admitted,  was  somewhat  late  in  finding  its  place  among  the  exhibits, 
owing  to  a  business  accident  ludicrous  enough  in 
itself— an  employ 4  of  the  manufacturer  having  "sold 
to  some  urgent  customer  the  camera  which  was 
laid  out  to  be  packed  and  transmitted  to  Pall  Mall, 
thus  necessitating  some  delay  in  having  a  substitute 
provided.  The  features  which  upon  a  cursory  glance 
strike  us  as  noticeable  in  the  McKellen  camera  aie, 
inter  alia,  the  following : — When  folded  up  the  camera 
is  very  thin  and  light.  There  is  no  tripod  head,  the 
functions  of  this  hitherto  useful  and  indeed  neces¬ 
sary  appendage  being  usurped,  by  a  circular  plate  or 
ring  of  brass  sunk  into  the  oase-board.  Aftei  the 
;  camera  has  been  placed  upon  the  tripod  it  can  be 
erected  by  means  of  two  motions  of  the  hand  ;  and 
we  may  here  say  that  there  are  no  loose  screws  about 
the  camera,  which  is  no  small  boon.  The  back  oi 
front  may  be  swung  to  any  desired  extent  if  tilting 
of  the  camera  be  considered  necessary,  either  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  a  foreground  in  sharp  focus  or  a  budding 
presented  without  converging  perpendiculars.  A  feature  of  absolute 
novelty,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  consists  in  the  employment  of  a 
double-pinion  system  for  focussing.  By  means  of  a  milled-hea  tne 
racking-out  of  the  front  which  bears  the  lens  is  effected  m  t  ie 
usual  way;  but,  when  this  has  been  brought  as  near  to  the  lens  as 


,  of  work  of  a  certain  class  being  doue,  which,  without  it,  would  be  ui  A- 
cult  or  impossible.  A  small,  even  pocketable,  camera  constructed 
!  in  metal  is  also  shown  by  the  same  firm  (Messrs.  Marion  and  C  •.). 
j  Subjoined  is  a  drawing,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  instill¬ 
ment  when  about  to  be  used  is  held  by  one  hand,  the  other  being 
j  engaged  with  the  mechanism,  which  actuates  the  liberation  of  the 
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drop  shutter  in  front  of  the  lens.  There  is  a  small  piece  of  tube 
erected  just  over  the  camera  through  which  the  operator  views  the 
scene  or  subject  which  he  desires  to  photograph,  and  at  the  fitting 
moment  the  shutter  is  liberated  and  the  scene  secured.  The  new 
patent  syphon  plate-washer  of  this  firm  appears  to  be  a  highly- 
effective  instrument  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  The 
water  charged  with  the  hyposulphite  is  rapidly  withdrawn  in 
favour  of  a  supply  of  pure  water. 

Mr.  Leon  Warnerke  exhibits  two  cameras  invented  by  Professor 
Ezutchewsky,  of  Moscow.  These,  at  first  sight,  are  suggestive  of  a 
camera  invented  and  patented  by  Mr.  Cook,  of  London,  several 
years  ago,  in  which  a  number  of  sensitive  plates  were  stored  away 
in  one  portion  of  the  camera  ready  to  be  brought  to  the  front  in 
rotation  by  the  operating  of  handles,  which  were  drawn  up  and 
down.  In  one  of  the  Moscow  cameras  that  we  examined  the 
plates  are  changed  by  reversing  the  apparatus.  It  is  very  gratifying 
to  be  afforded  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  inventive  and 
mechaiiical  ingenuity  of  our  Russian  brethren. 

Messrs.  Watson  and  Sons  exhibit  several  cameras,  of  which  one 
for  15  x  12  plates  presents  a  very  imposing  appearance.  It  is  well 
fitted  and  beautifully  finished.  It  has  a  double  swinging  back  and 
long  focal  range.  There  are  two  other  cameras  of  different  sizes, 
but  equally  effective  as  regards  construction.  One  of  their  snap 
shutters,  of  which  we  gave  an  account  (with  a  drawing)  last  year, 
together  with  a  drop  shutter,  are  also  to  be  found  among  the 
exhibits  of  this  firm.  A  small  camera  possessing  certain  novel 
features  was  shown  by  Mr.  Watson  at  the  technical  meeting  on 
Tuesday  evening  last,  but  we  defer  a  description  of  it  till  next 
week. 


As  the  Exhibition  in  Pall  Mall  draws  towards  its  close  we  may 
remind  our  readers  of  the  immediately -succeeding  one  at  Nor¬ 
thampton,  the  announcement  of  which  appears  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Exhibitors  in  Pall  Mall  can,  we  believe,  arrange  to  have 
their  exhibits  forwarded  direct  if  so  desired  ;  but  all  information 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  Manfield, 
Northampton. 


The  meetings  of  the  various  sections  of  the  Society  of  Chemical 
Industry,  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Glasgow, 
and  Newcastle,  are  about  to  commence.  The  president  of  the 
Society  is  Dr.  W.  H.  Perkin,  F.RS.,  while  the  chairman  and 
officers  of  the  local  committees  are  well  known  in  the  regions  of 
chemical  enterprise.  In  December,  Mr.  J.  M.  Thompson  will  read 
a  paper  on  Photography  for  those  Engaged  in  Commercial  Pursuits , 
which  will  doubtless  attract  much  attention  in  the  circles  interested. 
The  General  Secretary’s  Office  is  now  at  Palace  Chambers,  9, 
Bridge-street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


Under  the  title  of  Photography  for  Everybody  our  contemporary, 
La  Nature ,  describes  an  apparatus  devised  by  Mr.  Bauer  of  the 
XIXe  Sihcle  —  an  amateur  devoted  to  photography  —  who  has 
conceived  the  idea  of  offering  to  the  subscribers  of  the  above- 
named  journal  a  really  good  set  of  apparatus  at  a  low  price. 
Judging  from  the  description  and  the  accompanying  illustration 
the  price  is  sufficiently  low;  though  whether  it  is  worthy  of  the 
appellation  “  the  very  height  of  cheapness  ”  it  is  impossible  to  say — 
in  the  face  of  the  wonderful ly-cheap  and  good  apparatus  manu¬ 
factured  in  this  country — until  we  have  seen  the  apparatus  itself. 
The  set  comprises  camera  with  double  dark  slide  and  achromatic 
lens,  tripod,  treatise  on  photography,  three  bottles  of  chemicals, 
funnel,  glass  stirrer,  filter  papers,  dry  plates,  sensitised  paper, 
graduated  measure,  printing-frame,  two  porcelain  dishes,  and  a 
packet  of  dry  plates— the  whole  contained  in  a  wooden  case  with 
hinged  lid.  To  the  subscribers  of  the  journal  the  price  is  twenty  - 
four  shillings,  and  to  outsiders  thirty-six  shillings.  M.  Davanne 
considered  it  efficient  and  cheap  enough  to  be  worthy  of  being 
brought  before  the  notice  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France. 
In  doing  so  he  described  it  in  detail,  aud  explained  its  parts  and 
the  performances  of  the  lens.  This,  he  said,  might  be  larger  with 
advantage  for  outdoor  work,  though  he  had  taken  a  view  in  less 
than  a  second,  and  a  copy  of  a  plaster  cast  in  his  studio  in  two 
seconds.  The  lens,  he  explains,  should  be  blackened  in  its  interior, 
seeing  that  as  at  present  made  it  fogs  the  image  with  a  bright  light 
outside ;  and  though  it  gives  slightly-curved  lines  at  the  margin 


it  is,  he  truly  says,  in  this  respect  not  any  worse  than  other  singl 
lenses. 


Photography  is  to  be  employed  in  illustrating  Quaint  Old  NonruX 
—a  v/ork  now  in  preparation  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Willing.  It  is  not,  how 
ever,  photography  from  nature,  but  photolithographs  from  pen-aiulj 
ink  drawings  that  are  chosen.  We  cannot  perceive  why  this  shout) 
be. 


Photographers  who  sometimes  fail  to  see  the  cause  of  the  grea 
price  of  lenses  of  large  diameters  may  gain  some  idea  as  to  wh 
large  lenses  should  be  dear  by  reading  an  account  of  the  progress  c 
the  great  Lick  telescope.  The  order  was  given  for  the  instrumeii 
in  1861,  the  diameter  fixed  upon  being  only  thirty-six  inches;  bn' 
this  “  only  ”  indicates  the  largest  instrument  in  the  world.  Messn 
Alvan  Clark  and  Sons  have  the  work  in  hand,  and  they  had  bu 
two  firms  in  the  whole  world  to  choose  from  to  cast  the  rough  f/la.- 
discs  from  which  the  lenses  were  to  be  fashioned.  The  flint  leu 
was  cast  in  an  unexpectedly  short  time,  but  they  have  never  y(- 
received  the  crown  glass.  Messrs.  Feil  and  Co.  have  made  ninetee 
attempts,  without  being  satisfied.  At  last  it  is  stated  that  the 
have  made  two  discs  which  they  believe  will  be  perfect,  and  whici 
will  shortly  be  on  their  way  to  California.  Thus  the  completion  i 
the  whole  observatory  has  been  delayed  by  the  difficulties  in  castin 
one  slab  of  glass;  for  until  it  was  finished  and  in  the  optician 
hands,  so  that  its  refraction  index  might  be  determined,  it  wouf' 
not  be  possible  to  calculate  the  focus  of  the  instrument,  upon  whie 
had  to  be  founded  the  dimensions  of  the  dome  and  mounting. 


The  Russian  astronomers  made  great  preparations  to  observe  th, 
recent  lunar  eclipse ;  but  according  to  a  letter  from  Profess^; 
M.  Nyren,  Director  of  the  Pulkowa  Observatory,  near  St.  Peters 
burg,  not  a  vestige  of  the  moon  could  be  seen  during  the  eclipse 
At  Helsingfors,  however,  the  moon  could  be  discerned  through  th 
stars,  though  at  Dorpat,  the  second  great  Russian  observatory 
nothing  could  be  done. 

We  alluded  in  our  last  issue  to  the  importance  of  bisulphide  of  can 
bon  as  an  antiseptic,  and  its  value  is  continually  being  recogniseq 
M,  Pasteur  has  been  making  further  investigations  into  its  propei 
ties.  He  anticipates  that  it  will  become  the  most  efficacious  of  a') 
antiseptics,  as  it  is  also  the  cheapest,  costing  but  a  fraction  of 
penny  per  pound  in  large  quantity.  It  is  also  the  best  insecticid 
known,  and  for  this  purpose  may,  perhaps,  be  useful  to  preserv 
wood-work  in  tropical  countries.  Some  idea  of  the  use  it  is  alread 
put  to  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  over  eight  millio 
pounds  of  the  substance  are  used  annually  to  check  the  ravages  c 
phylloxera. 

Carbon  bisulphide,  as  first  produced,  is  about  as  foul-smelling 
compound  as  it  is  possible  to  find;  but  it  is  capable  of  purificatioi 
till  all  offensive  odour  is  removed,  and  it  is  sufficiently  pure  i 
smell  almost  to  mix  with  a  perfume. 


A  very  interesting  note  on  the  colour  of  chemical  compound; 
referring  to  the  properties  of  its  constituent  elements,  was  recent! 
given  by  a  correspondent  in  a  continental  journal.  Premising  th; 
the  colour  depends  on  three  conditions — the  temperature,  tl 
quantity  of  the  electro-negative  element  present,  and  the  atom1 
weights  of  the  constituent  elements — he  gives  details  of  tl 
particular  changes.  Thus  he  states  that  in  the  chromium  coni 
pounds  the  application  of  heat  causes  a  regular  sequence  of  ebang 
in  colour  following  the  order  of  the  colours  of  the  spectrum.  I 
many  compounds  he  shows  that  increase  in  the  electro-negativj 
elements  involves  a  change  of  colour  to  the  red  end  of  the  spectrun! 
The  influence  of  atomic  weight  is  shown  in  the  fact  of  the  element) 
as  arranged  in  Mendeleef’s  tables,  changing  from  white  throug 
violet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  red,  brown,  and  black  as  th 
weights  increase.  A  long  table  is  given  showing  the  effect  produce  I 
upon  the  colour  of  a  compound  by  the  atomic  weight  of  its  coi 
stituents.  His  rule  had  426  cases  and  14  exceptions.  We  do  nc 
know  how  he  would  treat  the  varying  colours  of  bromide  of  silve 
If  an  exact  determination  of  the  modification  the  bromide  undeii 
goes  as  its  colour  changes,  a  most  useful  light  would  be  thrown  upo! 
the  physics  of  emulsion  making. 


SODA  DEVELOPMENT  AND  OVER-EXPOSURE. 
There  is  to  the  careful  observer  something  very  puzzling  in  th 
opinions  expressed  by  photographers  respecting  every  novelty  pr<: 
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josed  in  the  treatment  of  plates.  For  example :  we  have  had  put 
>efore  us  in  the  Journal  of  August  1st,  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Genlain,  a 
lear  description  of  the  mode  of  developing  by  carbonate  of  soda, 
ising  one  grain  of  pyro.  to  each  ounce  of  developer. 

The  article  in  question  treated  the  proposed  change  of  develop¬ 
ment  so  lucidly  that  I  at  once  made  up  a  quantity  of  the  alkaline 
olution — soda  one  ounce,  water  ten  ounces,  bromide  of  potassium 
ight  grains — and  resolved  to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  The  thermometer 
t  the  time  was  exceedingly  high,  and  as  soon  as  my  first 
,late  had  developed  to  greater  density  with  one  grain  of  pyro. 
9  the  ounce  than  I  had  previously  been  able  to  get  with  three 
rains  I  dropped  it,  after  washing,  into  hypo.,  and  beheld  a  most 
lorious  specimen  of  frilling.  Alum  was  instantly  tried,  and  the 
date  saved. 

Since  then  I  have  used  the  above  formula  with  “Britannia,” 
-Vratten’s,  and  Fry’s  plates,  with  instantaneous  exposures  and 
xposures  of  ten  seconds,  and  I  must  say  that  with  all  the  plates 

have  had  the  most  perfect  printing  negatives  I  have  ever  had 
firing  three-and-twenty  years’  experience  (as  an  amateur).  I  find 
hat  with  this  mode  of  development  I  get  transparencies  on  ordi- 
iary  plates  perfectly  fit  for  the  lantern,  with  clear  glass,  and  with 
ome  plates  of  a  beautiful  black  tone. 

The  puzzle  I  alluded  to  above  may  now  be  mentioned.  I  recom- 
nended  this  developer  to  a  friend  (of  experience),  and  he  instantly 
eplied — “Oh  !  it  is  too  quick  ;  I  cannot  do  with  it.”  I  open  the 
fournal,  and  the  first  person  who  mentions  it  says  it  is  too  slow  for 
lim.  I  find  half-a-dozen  persons  referring  to  it  as  producing  a 
lasty  yellow  colour,  which  in  my  case  is  conspicuous  chiefly  by  its 
bsence,  and  under  the  circumstances  one  can  only  “give  it  up”  as  a 
onundrum,  or  one  of  those  things  that  “no  fellah  can  understand.” 

I  received  from  a  friend,  a  short  time  since,  two  undeveloped 
legatives  (out  of  a  batch  taken  at  the  lakes)  for  development  at 
iome,  and  which  had  all  turned  out  over-exposed.  I  thought 
t  was  worth  while  trying  an  experiment  I  had  been  planning  ; 
ind  accordingly,  having  citric  acid  at  hand  in  case  my  idea  should 
ail,  I  diluted  the  developer  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  The 
picture  appeared  slowly  and  developed  up  to  printing  density  with- 
mt  any  need  for  any  restrainer,  and  the  citric  acid  was  not  needed. 
This  I  thought  was  very  satisfactory,  considering  that  I  had  no 
dea  what  exposure  the  plates  had  received. 

A  couple  of  nights  since  I  resolved  to  test  the  principle  of 
lilution  still  further.  I  took  a  quarter-plate  negative — a  figure 
subject,  with  every  gradation  of  tint  from  black  to  clear  glass— and, 
;aking  an  ordinai’y  commercial  plate,  I  exposed  it  for  a  transparency 
'our  feet  from  a  No.  4  burner  for  six  seconds,  and  with  an  ounce 
md  a-half  of  the  above-mentioned  developer.  I  obtained  a  perfect 
transparency— quite  fit  for  the  lantern.  I  then  exposed  a  second 
plate  out  of  the  same  box  tioelve  seconds,  poured  over  it  a  fresh 
dose  of  developer,  watched  carefully  for  the  first  trace  of  an  image, 
and  as  soon  as  it  appeared  I  put  the  plate  under  the  tap,  diluted  the 
developer  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  and  completed  the  develop¬ 
ment,  retaining  dear  glass  to  the  end.  This  transparency  was  not 
quite  as  dense  as  the  first,  but  it  was  of  good  colour  and  “  rounder,” 
with  more  delicate  shading  and  half-tone.  I  then  repeated  the  ex¬ 
periment  with  a  third  plate,  exposing  this  time  thirty  seconds.  I 
first  placed  the  exposed  plate  in  water,  then  poured  on  the  ounce 
and  a-half  of  developer,  and  when  the  first  trace  of  an  image 
appeared  I  diluted  the  developer  to  four  ounces  in  bulk,  obtaining 
a  transparency,  to  my  mind,  quite  equal  to  the  second. 

It  seems  that  this  experiment  suggests  a  simple  mode  of  meeting 
over-exposure.  It  is  easily  tried  ;  and,  if  confirmed  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  others,  will  prove  another  reason  for  banishing  ammonia 
from  the  dark  room.  I  find  that  the  combination  of  ammonia  with 
this  developer  produces  photographs  in  colour.  Red  fog  appears  of 
the  most  vivid  kind,  and  ruins  the  result.  H.  N.  Atkins. 

P.S.— As  every  variation  in  formulae  affects  the  result  in  some 
J  degree,  it  may  be  necessary  to  state  that  I  use  the  pyro.  in  solution 
as  follows  Pyro.  one  ounce  (437^  grains),  citric  acid  sixty  grains, 
water  forty-three  and  three-quarter  ounces  ;  then  giving  a  strength 
of  ten  grains  of  pyro.  to  the  ounce  of  solution,  and  introducing 

;  citrate  of  soda  into  the  developer  to  a  very  minute  extent. 

* 

- — — 

COATING  PLATES  WITH  GELATINE  EMULSION. 

I  About  six  months  ago  I  promised  to  publish  a  description  of  a 
I  little  machine  (of  which  I  had  showed  a  sketch)  for  rapidly  coating 
plates  with  emulsion,  suitable  for  amateurs  or  others  who  do  not 
require  complicated  and  expensive  machinery.  On  trying  it,  though 
it  worked  very  well,  there  was  still  one  point  which  I  wanted  to 


improve  upon  before  publishing  the  details  of  it  in  the  Journal. 
Your  readers  will  find  that  the  little  piece  of  apparatus  I  am  now 
about  to  describe  will  coat  plates  (large  or  small)  quite  equal  to 
those  supplied  by  professional  makers,  and  better  than  those  of 
some  of  them. 

To  coat  plates  perfectly  I  found  the  following  points  were 
necessary : — 

1.  That  a  certain  quantity  of  emulsion  should  be  flowed  in  one 
even  stream  all  over  the  plate,  instead  of  pouring  the  emulsion  in  a 
pool  in  the  centre  of  the  plate  and  then  dispersing  it  over  the  whole 
surface;  because  in  the  latter  mode  of  coating  large  plates  the 
gelatine  is  apt  to  commence  setting  before  it  is  equally  distributed, 
and  an  unequally-coated  plate  is  the  result. 

2.  The  plate  ought  to  be  put  on  the  levelling-table  before  coating, 
and  not  be  moved  before  the  gelatine  is  set;  because  in  the  dull 
light  of  the  dark  room  it  is  so  difficult  to  prevent  the  emulsion 
running  off  the  plate  when  putting  it  down  on  the  levelling-table. 

3.  I  found  that  if  the  emulsion  be  rubbed  (so  to  speak)  on  to  the 
glass  there  is  much  less  chance  of  frilling,  &c.,  than  if  it  were 
poured  on.  I  think  it  is  because  in  the  former  case  the  gelatine  is 
in  firmer  contact  with  the  glass.  When  the  gelatine  is  poured  on  to 
the  plate  the  cold  glass  instantly  chills  it,  and  by  the  time  the 
emulsion  has  reached  the  edges  of  the  plate  it  has  so  far  set  as  to 
have  partially  lost  its  power  of  adhesion  to  the  smooth  surface  of 
the  glass. 

Two  or  three  years  ago,  when  it  was  the  practice  to  warm  the 
plates  before  coating,  I  found  from  a  series  of  experiments  I  then 
made  that  when  a  plate  was  warmed  before  being  coated  the  emul¬ 
sion  commenced  setting  on  the  surface  of  the  film,  and  of  course  in 
setting  contracted,  thereby  leaving  a  partial  vacuum  between  the 
film  and  the  glass.  On  development  frilling  was  the  consequence. 
I  found,  however,  that,  when  pouring  the  same  emulsion  on  cold 
glass,  on  the  portion  of  the  plate  where  it  was  poured  on  the  film 
instantly  chilled  and  commenced  to  contract  on  to  the  glass,  and  it 
never  frilled  there  ;  but  towards  the  edges  of  the  plate,  as  the 
emulsion  had  commenced  to  chill  before  they  were  covered,  the 
film  was  not  in  such  perfect  contact  with  the  glass.  Any  person 
can  try  the  experiment  by  first  coating  a  plate  in  the  ordinary  way, 
and  on  the  second  plate  just  pour  a  small  pool  of  emulsion  on  the 
centre  ;  let  both  dry,  and  he  will  then  see  after  exposure  which 
frills  the  easier  on  development. 

After  a  series  of  experiments  I  found  that  by  brushing  a  sub¬ 
stratum  of  emulsion  on  to  the  cold  plate  (with  a  brush  made  by 
binding  a  strip  of  wash-leather  at  the  end  of  a  strip  of  glass),  and 
then  pouring  the  full  quantity  of  emulsion  on  to  the  substratum 
(for  quarter-plates  I  used  a  small  silver  teaspoon,  which  held  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cover  that  size  of  plate),  I  found  I  could  coat  plates  far 
better  and  quicker  and  as  easily  as  when  coating  with  collodion, 
and  I  got  over  the  difficulties  of  having  frilling  plates. 

When  only  a  few  small  plates  are  required — such  as  for  experi¬ 
mental  purposes — I  believe  this  method  is  as  quick  and  good  as  any; 

fig.  i.  but  when  several  dozen 

plates  are  wanted  any  plan 
of  coating  them  separately 
takes  a  long  time.  With 
my  plate-coater  I  can  coat 
a  dozen  plates  in  about  the 
time  I  formerly  took  to 
coat  one.  When  coating  a 

Showing-  melted  emulsion  in  coatcr  ready  for  number  I  thought  it  would 
coating.  be  best  to  lay  them  in 

rows  ou  the  levelling-shelves  and  draw  the  receptacle  containing 
the  emulsion  over  them,  rather  than  keep  the  latter  a  fixture 

FIG.  2. 


*r 

Showing  emulsion  flowing  through  the  slit  on  to  the  glass, 
and  run  the  plates  under  it  either  on  an  endless  baud  or  sliding 
shelves;  because  by  the  first  mode  the  plates  can  be  fixed  close 
together  and  the  emulsion  is  less  likely  to  get  between  them. 
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The  coater  is  a  species  of  wooden  tray  (of  which  the  diagrams 
show  the  section),  having  a  small  slit  in  one  of  the  bottom  edges 
through  which  the  emulsion  passes  in  one  even  wave  the  whole 
width  of  the  plate.  The  width  of  the  coater  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  plate,  though  one  six  and  a-lialf  inches  wide  can  be  used 
for  either  half-  or  whole- plates. 

I  find  the  best  way  of  making  it,  so  as  to  get  the  slit  an  equal 
fig.  3.  opening  the  whole  length  of  it, 

is  to  put  the  back,  bottom,  and 
two  sides  together  first,  asin/u/.3. 
Then  by  putting  a  piece  of  very 
thin  paper  (A  B)  on  the  angle 
piece,  when  the  front  piece  of 
wood  is  put  tight  down  on  the 
paper  and  fixed  in  its  place,  and 
the  paper  is  drawn  out,  it  will  be  found  that  the  slit  is  very  even. 
In  one  coater  I  made  I  had  the  slit  a  little  too  wide  an  opening, 
and  to  reduce  it  I  glued  a  piece  of  muslin  over  it.  This  I  found 
was  a  great  improvement,  as  it  not  only  acted  as  a  strainer,  but 
it  checked  and  caused  a  more  even  flow  of  the  emulsion  over  the 
plate.  I  varnished  the  wood  and  muslin  (except  over  the  slit)  with 
black  Japan. 

To  coat  the  plates  I  put  them  close  together  in  rows  on  the  level¬ 
ling-shelf,  as  shown  below  : — 

FIG.  4. 
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A  is  a  th  n,  narrow  ledge  of  wood.  B  B  B  are  thin  pieces  of  wood, 
in  the  centre  of  each  of  which  is  a  small  slot  and  thumb-screw.  The 
plates  are  pressed  against  A  by  the  pieces  of  wood  B,  and  the 
thumb-screws  are  then  fastened.  The  plates  are  thus  kept  from 
slipping  about.  All  this,  of  course,  can  be  done  in  ordinary  white 
light.  The  light  is  then  made  non-actinic ;  the  melted  emulsion  is 
poured  into  the  reservoir  of  the  coater,  which  is  put  to  the  left  hand 
edge  of  the  outer  row  of  plates.  It  is  then  lifted  up  on  edge,  as  in 
Jig.  2,  and  drawn  slowly  over  the  row  of  plates,  and  so  on  until  the 
whole  of  the  rows  are  coated.  Of  course  when  not  coating  plates  it. 
is  kept  in  a  horizontal  position,  as  in  fig.  1.  The  emulsion  on  the 
plates  is  allowed  to  set  without  being  disturbed  ;  the  shelf  is  then 
slipped  into  the  drying-box  until  the  plates  are  dry,  so  that  they  are 
not  touched  from  the  time  they  are  coated  until  they  are  dry  and 
ready  for  packing. 

I  am  at  present  engaged  in  making  a  modification  of  this  coater 
to  hold  a  much  larger  quantity  of  emulsion  at  one  time,  when  a 
large  number  of  plates  require  to  be  coated.  It  is  something  the 
shape  of  a  flat  teapot-— 

FIG.  5. 
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A  A  is  a  piece  of  curved  glass.  B  a  piece  of  coarse  grourid  flat  glass  ground l  side 
uppermost;  sliding  in  two  grooves  in  the  wooden  sides.  C  is  the  handle  fixed  to  toe 
wooden  back. 

A  piece  of  thin  paper  is  placed  on  the  curved  glass,  and  the 
ground  glass  pushed  close  up  and  fixed  by  two  small  wedges,  D. 
The  paper  is  then  slipped  out,  leaving  a  narrow,  even  opening 
between  the  two  glasses.  The  width  of  this  opening  can  oe  varied 
by  using  thicker  paper  if  the  plates  require  to  be  coated  with  a 
thicker  "film.  By  using  this  form  the  coater  can  be  more  easily 
cleaned,  as  the  ground  glass  can  be  slipped  right  out  at  the  oack, 
and  probably  in  passing  from  the  opening  to  the  plates  over  the 
curved  glass  the  wave  of  the  emulsion  will  be  equalised  as  well  as 
when  passing  through  the  muslin.  Herbert  S.  Starnes. 


CANVAS  ENLARGEMENTS. 

Rf.i  Ep.BiNG  to  your  excellent  article  in  last  week’s  Journal  anent 
•  he  making  of  enlargements  on  canvas,  I  should  be  obliged  if  yon 


would  insert  the  following  as  being  my  usual  practice  in  making 

these  enlargements. 

Presuming,  of  course,  that  the  reader  is  acquainted  with  the  oi-Ji 
nary  collodion  transfer  process,  I  will  begin  by  saying  that  befor. 
the  plate  (say  15  x  12)  lias  been  French  chalked,  pour  a  well-diluted 
solution  of  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  over  it,  and  then  rinsi 
well  with  water.  After  wiping  well  dust  with  French  chalk  in  tin 
usual  way,  and  prepare  for  exposing. 

When  the  plate  is  well  washed  after  fixing  (say  lialf-an-hour  at 
least),  place  some  fairly -surfaced  white  paper  (ungelatinised,  o' 
course)  on  the  film,  and  squeegee  carefully.  Test  the  corner  of  tin 
plate  to  see  if  the  film  be  likely  to  come  off  with  the  paper  ;  if  so 
strip  it  from  the  glass,  the  paper  being  the  support.  This  bcin; 
done,  the  canvas  on  the  stretcher  is  the  next  consideration. 
First  wash  the  whole  canvas  with  soap  and  hot  water  until  al 
greasy  marks  disappear ;  rinse  well  under  the  tap,  and  apply  a  hoi 
solution  of  gelatine,  very  thin  (say  four  flakes  of  French  gelatin* 
to  twelve  ounces  of  water),  and  as  quickly  as  possible  place  thJ 
transfer  on  the  canvas  in  its  proper  position  ;  squeegee,  and  carefullj 
raise  the  paper,  leaving  the  film  adhering  to  the  canvas. 

There  are  one  or  two  things  to  be  attended  to  in  all  this,  namely 
wash  the  canvas  equally  all  over  and  see  that  it  is  thorough^ 
soaked,  or  there  is  a  likelihood  of  contraction  of  the  canvas  aftei 
the  film  is  dry. 

Presuming  a  quarter-plate  negative  is  taken  of  a  sitter,  and  a  lieac 
and  breast  enlargement  (24  x  20)  is  required  on  canvas,  my  modi 
of  procedure  is  to  throw  the  image  on  the  canvas  exactly  to  tin 
size  and  form  wanted.  I  then  draw  the  outline  roughly  on  tin 
canvas,  and  next  take  a  15  x  12  collodion  transfer  in  the  manne 
stated  above,  getting  the  head  and  collar,  &c.,  to  nearly  fill  tin 
whole  plate.  When  putting  the  film  on  the  canvas  I  have,  there 
fore,  a  good  guide  as  to  its  exact  position  from  my  outlined  sketch 
and  the  artist  may  easily  draw  in  the  coat,  &c.,  from  the  print  ol 
the  original  negative. 

Always  use  a  thin  collodion  for  this  class  of  work,  or  contraction 
of  the  film  and  canvas  will  take  place,  and  especially  so  if  th- 
canvas  be  not  well  washed  as  above  stated.  It  is,  of  course 
unnecessary  to  gelatinise  the  whole  canvas — only  such  part  aj 
accommodates  the  film  ;  but  in  spreading  the  hot  solution  oil 
be  mindful  that  it  does  not  get  cold,  or  a  lumpy  surface  will  result 

If  these  hints  are  of  any  use  to  the  reader’s  of  your  excellen 
Journal  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  have  assisted  in  followin' 
up  your  article.  David  M.  Linley. 


BOTTLES  Versus  GAS  BAGS* 

Apparatus  por  Storing  Gases  :  its  Cost  and  Dangers. 
Bottles. — 'Tne  Adams  condensed  gas  bottles,  introduced  in  1865-6 
supplied  to  me  (filled  with  oxygen  or  hydrogen)  by  Mr.  Orchard 
were  made  of  iron,  and  though  having  the  disadvantage  of  bein 
heavy,  on  the  other  side,  as  “per  contra,”  was  the  great  advantage  cl 
their  occupying  little  space  compared  with  gas-bags,  whether  full  o 
empty.  These  bottles  were  of  two  sizes — one  for  oxygen  having  seve 
and  a-half  feet  capacity,  the  other  for  pure  hydrogen  fifteen  cubic  fee 
capacity.  The  dimensions  of  the  smaller  bottle  were  two  feet  thre 
inches  long  by  four  and  a-half  inches  diameter ;  the  other  considerabl 
larger,  both  as  to  length  and  diameter — so  much  so  that  I  soon  adcpte 
the  plan  of  using  two  small  bottles  “coupled  up”  for  the  hydrogen,  s 
that  the  three  bottles  all  of  one  height  could  be  packed  in  one  case.  Thes 
bottles  were  tested  before  use  by  hydraulic  pressure  up  to  sixty  atmo 
spheres,  or  700  lbs.  pressure  on  the  square  inch,  thus  ensuring  safety  t 
the  filler  and  user,  as  the  pumping  pressure  employed  in  filling  neve 
exceeded  thirty  atmospheres. 

At  the  present  day  the  smaller  bottles  are  pumped  to  hold  ten  cubi 
feet  of  gas,  and  the  larger  bottles  twenty  cubic  feet,  under  a  pressui 
of  forty  atmospheres,  and  with  perfect  safety.  In  America  the  bottle 
or  “tubes,”  as  they  are  there  called,  are  much  lighter,  being  made  o 
copper  and  steel,  and  the  system  of  filling  is  different.  These  vessels  ar 
larger  for  an  equal  quantity  of  gas,  and  are  filled  at  a  lower  pressur 
chan  in  our  country.  Thus  a  tube  of  ten  cubic  feet  capacity  measure 
about  two  feet  six  inches  long  by  seven  inches  diameter  (in  place  of  fou 
and  a-half  inches),  and  is  filled  at  as  low  a  pressure  as  fifteen  atmc 
spheres.  Some  Americans,  however,  are  advocating  the  employmen 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  bottles  of  smaller  sizes,  under  highe 
pressure  than  thirty  atmospheres,  as  with  nitrous-oxide  gas— employe 
extensively  in  dentistry  and  surgical  operations,  both  for  ansestheti 
and  local  chilling  purposes,  with  perfect  safety. 

Gas  bottles  present  this  very  important  advantage  over  gas  bags- 
thafc  gas  may  be  kept  therein  for  any  length  of  time  without  the  slighter, 
deterioration ,  and,  consequently,  be  ready  for  use  at  any  requirei 
moment— a  matter  of  grave  consideration  for  those  who  employ  tn 
*  Continued  from  page  650 
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li^kt  in  the  lecture  room,  laboratory,  or  photographic  studio  at 
,  -tain  times.  But  the  most  important  advantage  of  the  condensed 
□  ystem  is  the  increased  light  to  be  got  thereby.  When  I  look  back 
r  the  light  we  students  “before  the  fifties”  got  out  of  a  pair  of 
^ ’s  gas-holders  with  water  pressure,  and  a  “safety  jet”  with  its 
e  cry  tubes  bunged  up  with  bundles  of  fine  wires  and  partitions  of 
r  vire  gauze,  I  laugh  outright  to  think  we  should  have  considered 
(  “powerful  light”  a  thing  to  boast  about  as  being  produced  by 
J  ne  less  than  a  lecturer  or  professor  of  chemistry.  It  is  like 
Jjg  to  remembrance  the  solemn  rushlight  of  our  childhood  as 
o  tared  with  the  latest  manufacture  of  night-lights,  or  of  the  argand 
i  ‘  Sanumbra”  of  the  old-fashioned  drawing-room  with  one  of 
)  i’s  most  perfectly-constructed  petroleum  or  of  Sugg’s  patent  gas 
hers.  In  1856  I  flattered  myself  that  I  had  got  a  light  for  my 
i  -am  lantern.  That  “  Herapath’s  jet  ”  I  should  now  laugh  to  scorn 
r  desire  it  to  “be  blowed” — a  little  stronger.  The  last  time  I 
j  pulated  the  lime  light  in  public  was  at  Dr.  Carpenter’s  lecture  on 
h  microscope  at  the  Society  of  Arts.  After  the  lecture  a  member  of 
lJ  Dptical  trade  asked  me  how  I  got  such  a  light  upon  the  screen. 

i  uiswer  was  simply — “By  pressure.”  I  had  used  the  gas  bottles 
f  the  rubber  tubes,  not  “  sprung  on,”  but  with  metal  union  connec- 
j.L  f0r  the  reason  that  if  we  take  full  advantage  of  the  light-giving 
J3r  condensed  gas  places  at  our  command  we  must  have  strong 
r  ag  and  metallic  connections;  for  “  sprung  on”  tubes,  such  as  we 
i:  i  used  with  gas  bags  loaded  with  one  hundredweight  or  more,  would 
k  lown  off  with  a  snap  sufficient  to  alarm  an  audience.  This  fact 
1  ks  volumes  as  to  the  difference  of  the  pressure  we  are  dealing  with 
v  a  we  used  bottles  pumped  up  to  only  twenty-live  atmospheres  on 
1  square  inch.  Again  :  with  bags  it  is  a  comfort— not  an  absolute 

ii  ssity — to  employ  a  lime  clock  to  keep  your  “  hard  lime”  rotating, 
v  out  having  to  open  your  lantern  door  or  bother  your  head  about 
it  )dical  rotation  by  hand.  But  with  condensed  gas  it  becomes  a 
n  er  of  absolute  necessity  to  employ  something  to  keep  the  lime 
ii  iys  slowly  on  the  move,  for  the  reason  that  the  gases  impinge  upon 
t  ith  such  force  as  to  pit  it  into  holes  so  deep  that  the  point  of  light 
e  ion  out  of  focus. 

wain  :  the  fair  wear  and  tear  of  gas  bags — without  reckoning  upon 
Dough  usage  they  get  from  cabmen,  railway  porters,  nails,  splintered 
lV,d,  mischievous  youths  of  an  inquisitive  turn  of  mind,  and  empty- 
i  led  folks,  such  as  those  who  could  turn  a  bag  into  a  pincushion — 
l  es  it  necessary  that  travelling  lecturers  having  brisk  business 
iMd  have  a  new  pair  of  bags  every  season  ;  but  the  first  outlay  on  a 
p  of  bottles  will  be  the  last  for  any  number  of  years.  The  question 
i:  -)  relative  cost  I  will  leave  till  final  summing  up.  I  always  employed 
p  j  hydrogen,  as  house  gas  when  condensed  gave  off  an  unpleasant 
3: 11  when  used  ;  but,  through  the  greater  purity  of  the  carburetted 
Ii  rogeu  of  the  present  day,  that  gas  is  practically  good  enough,  and 
J  ne  bottle  instead  of  two  will  suffice.  As  the  all-sufficient  pressure 
f  If -contained,  pressure  boards  are  not  wanted,  nor  have  weights  to 
b runted  for  in  strange  places  or  carried  about,  nor  is  there  any  fear 
o  heir  being  shifted  off  on  to  the  toes  of  those  around.  Then  as  to 
d  i’  space  :  a  pair  of  bottles  packed  in  a  case  occupy  only  one  foot  by 
s:  and  a-half  inches,  as  compared  with  three  feet  six  inches  by  three 
f,  ,  with  the  extra  guard-space  of  at  least  two  feet  around  them,  which 
nrt  be  devoted  to  gas  bags  and  boards. 

here  is  no  deterioration  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  receptacle,  as 
vh  oxygen  bags,  or  where  hydrogen  has  not  been  freed  by  washing 
a  neutralising  from  watery  sulphuric  vapour,  for  the  first  coat  of 
r }  formed  acts  as  a  protective  surface,  as  far  as  present  experiences 
g  Then  there  is  no  dread  in  the  lecturer’s  mind  of  loss  of  gas  from 
1  cage,  knife  thrusts,  nail  or  splinter  punctures,  or  brooch  pins, 
i- :ar  for  the  economical  aspect  of  bottles.  Now,  per  contra:  I  have 
a  sady  said  that  some  arrangement  for  keeping  the  lime  on  the  move  is 
i  essary.  Although  I  have  always  manipulated  with  the  lever,  work- 
i  the  screw  conical  valve  alone  and  with  the  greatest  ease,  others, 
r  tyros  in  the  use  of  scientific  instruments,  have  whisked  out  their 
s en  cubic  feet  of  gas  in  twenty  minutes,  or  produced  a  series  of  “up 
1  its”  and  “  down  lights,”  which  would  have  secured  a  character  for 
1  mptitude  to  any  “gas-man”  at  a  theatre;  so  I  have  come  to  the 
c  elusion  that  an  arrangement  supplemental  to  the  lever  valve,  and 
(.responding  to  the  fine  adjustment  of  a  microscope,  is  really  neces- 
5  y ;  but  the  space  at  my  disposal  will  not  allow  of  my  describing  the 
£  angement  I  have  designed.  I  see  that  some  such  arrangement  has 
In  “catalogued  ;”  but,  as  no  price  is  affixed,  I  take  it  that,  like  my 
(  o,  it  is  a  thing  of  the  future. 

)n  June  4th  an  advertisement  appeared  in  the  daily  papers,  offering 
1  sale  of  the  English  patent  for  an  “Automatic  Condensed  Gas 
1  pilator  ”  for  the  sum  of  £1,000.  A  few  days  afterwards  Mr.  James 
]  wie,  the  inventor,  favoured  me  with  an  inspection  of  his  very 
i  enious  arrangement,  but,  never  having  seen  it  in  action,  I  will  not 
I  e  offer  any  opinion  upon  its  practical  merits.  Suffice  it  that  the 
I  ent  has  been  taken  up,  the  regulator  is  being  prepared  for  sale, 

•'  l  it  will  be  shown  in  action  before  a  public  meeting  in  London  during 
1  ■  forthcoming  winter  session. 

Chen,  though  not  absolutely  necessary,  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  have 
i  ressure  gauge — first,  to  know  for  certain  that  your  bottle,  as  sent  in 
m  the  condensed  gas  engineer  or  chemist,  does  contain  the  quantity 


of  gas  requisite  fur  an  entertainment  or  lecture;  secondly,  to  know 
how  the  gas  is  going  during  a  lecture,  especially  towards  the  end,  so  as 
to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion  in  a  manner  the  index  of  the  gauge  indi¬ 
cates.  If  the  condensed  gas  system  got  into  full  swing  the  filled 
bottles  would  be  brought  to  our  doors  in  the  same  manner  as  aerated 
waters,  and  the  “  empties  ”  taken  back  “in  exchange,”  and  this  at  a 
price  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  than  we  could  make  the  gases  at  home, 
free  from  trouble,  risk,  and  cost  of  the  necessary  generating  and  filling 
apparatus  and  its  wear  and  tear.  I  his  applies  to  the  cost  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  where  the  bag  system  is  followed  ;  for,  under  either 
system,  at  the  present  day  these  gases  may  be  obtained  ready-made 
for  eight  pence  per  cubic  foot,  and  on  a  larger  scale  would  be  cheaper. 

Now  for  the  dangers  of  the  gas  bottles :  honestly,  without  bias  to 
the  exhibitor,  I  believe  none  exist  or  can  be  anticipated.  Whatever 
danger  there  may  be  pertains  to  the  filler,  and,  with  all  ordinary  care, 
none  for  him.  The  man  who  wishes  to  mount  a  horse  with  safety  to 
himself  must  learn  to  ride.  The  boating  man,  the  cyclist,  or  the  gunner 
must  learn  the  construction  of  what  he  is  going  to  use,  and  from  some 
experienced  person  how  to  use  it ;  then  there  is  little  fear  of  his  coming 
to  grief.  So  with  lime-light  apparatus,  whether  under  the  bag  or  bottle 
system.  It  is  the  self-sufficient  folks  who  are  entrusted  with  dangerous 
tools  by  the  dealers  with  fear  and  trembling — not  so  much  lest  parties 
should  injure  themselves— but  trade  !  When  gas  bottles  are  tested 
under  hydrostatic  pressure,  if  there  be  a  weak  point  in  the  metal  it 
does  not  burst  with  explosive  force;  but  rends  at  the  side,  or  the  bottom 
may  be  forced  out  quietly  and  pleasantly,  water  being  an  inelastic 
body.  Very  different  would  it  be  if  the  tubes  were  tested  with 
elastic  gases. 

Having  been  thus  tested  up  to  two  or  three  times  the  pressure  that 
will  afterwards  be  used  when  filling,  danger  is  hardly  to  be  anticipated. 
Should  there  be  a  burst  it  will  be  during  filling,  and  the  filler  will  be 
the  sufferer,  if  anyone.  Should  a  bottle  be  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  as  long  as  there  was  a  forward  pressure — even  a 
lowered  pressure — I  do  not  believe  there  would  be  any  danger  of  a 
“run-back”  on  a  light  being  applied  till  zero  point  was  reached,  and 
the  gases  were  in  equilibrium  with  the  atmosphere.  Then  I  think  that 
the  small  bore  and  mass  of  cold  metal  in  the  valve  would  prevent  the 
lighted  explosive  mixture  from  passing  inwards.  Such  faith  have  I, 
from  what  I  have  seen  and  tried,  that  1  would  unhesitatingly  sit  upon 
a  bag  filled  with  the  mixed  gases,  if  placed  between  pressure-boards 
and  properly  weighted,  as  long  as  I  had  control  of  the  jet.  At  first  this 
may  look  like  foolhardy  braggadocio  ;  but  let  old  lanternists  call  to 
mind  how  long  Dr.  Woodward  employed  both  gases  mixed  in  one  bag 
and  comparatively  under  low  pressure,  as  described  and  figured  in  his 
book  on  Polarised  Light,  published  by  Van  Voorst.  I  should  like 
to  learn  the  exact  circumstances  under  which  Dr.  Procter’s  assistant 
in  America  managed  to  kill  himself.  Probably  in  a  drunken  state  he 
mixed  the  gases,  lighted  up,  and  when  the  pressure  sunk  to  zero  point 
there  was  a  fatal  explosion. 

I  know  of  a  case  where  a  workman  who  was  not  drunk  bad  to  repair  a 
bottle,  and,  without  emptying  it  of  its  contents  or  opening  the  valve, 
placed  it  on  the  forge  fire.  Of  course  the  heated  gas  expanded  to  burst¬ 
ing  point,  and  the  operator  was  blown  over  to  “the  majority.”  Who 
could  have  anticipated  that  a  skilled  workman,  used  to  the  work,  would 
have  been  capable  of  such  reckless  carelessness  ?  The  only  danger  that 
could  befal  the  bottle  manipulator  at  a  lecture,  &c.,  is  the  possibility 
of  the  thick  glass  of  the  pressure-gauge  being  blown  out  in  bits  on  the 
gas  from  the  bottle  being  turned  full  on  to  see  what  the  contents 
registered.  But  all  fear  of  injury  from  this  cause  can  readily  be  antici¬ 
pated  by  a  very  simple  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  without  diminish¬ 


ing  its  full  utility. 

And,  now,  as  to  cost :  — 

A  7  to  10  feet  bottle  with  lever,  value . £2  2  0 

A  15  to  20  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  .  3  3  0 

A  lime  clock  of  recent  construction  .  2  15  0 

A  pressure-gauge  .  2  2  0 

Rubber  tubing  with  metal  connections .  0  15  0 

Travelling  case  .  0  14  0 


Total . £11  11  0 


Samvel  Highley,  F.C.S.,  kc. 

- : - * - 

NOTES  FROM  THE  NORTH. 

Summer  holidays,  well  planned  and  properly  managed,  are  always  very 
pleasant  and  sometimes  very  profitable,  but  are  generally  attended  with 
some  drawbacks.  Not  the  least  important  of  these  is  the  fact  that  the 
holiday  maker  is  apt  to  fall  behind  in  his  attention  to  current  literature  ; 
and  if  lie  be  a  photographer  in  the  habit  of  giving  diligent  attention  to 
the  literature  of  his  favourite  hobby,  he  is  likely,  during  those  happy 
holiday  times,  to  miss  many  items  that  are  worth  more  than  a  passing 
thought.  This,  at  least,  is  the  case  with  myself  at  present,  as,  having 
been  a  ^ood  deal  from  home  during  the  past  few  months,  I  was  unable 
to  <nve°the  usual  exhaustive  attention  to  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,  and  it  is  only  now,  when  the  ordinary  routine  of  home 
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life  has  been  resumed,  that  I  notice  several  items  that  seem  to  require 
special  attention. 

First  in  order,  perhaps,  comes  the  amusing  theory,  expounded  at  page 
501  of  the  number  for  August  8th,  by  Mr.  Herbert  S.  Starnes,  as 
to  the  formation  or  nature  of  the  invisible  image.  Several  writers, 
with  some  pretension  to  chemical  knowledge,  and  something  like 
method  in  their  system  of  experimenting,  have,  pretty  nearly  at  least, 
shown  that  the  sub-bromide  theory  is  correct;  but  Mr.  Starnes  has,  on 
the  ground  of  the  alleged  fact  that  lapse  of  time — “putting  the  (ex¬ 
posed)  plate  away  in  the  dark  for  a  time,”  he  calls  it— destroys  the 
impressed  image  and  renders  it  ready  for  another  exposure,  developed 
a  new  theory,  which  teaches  that  silver  bromide  is  not  affected 
by  light  at  all,  but  that  each  atom  or  particle  is  enveloped  in  a  little 
gelatine  bladder,  which,  by  getting  a  good  shake  from  the  light  be¬ 
comes  ruptured,  and  so  allows  the  developing  solution  to  reduce  the 
salt. 

I  need  not  follow  him  in  his  curious  experiments — as  he  somewhat 
naively  confesses  that,  just  as  he  might  have  expected,  the  plates  were 
fogged— but  will  simply  say  that  the  bogie  he  has  set  up,  and  invented 
a  theory  to  account  for,  is  merely  “  a  man  of  straw.”  In  other  words, 
lapse  of  time,  or  putting  an  exposed  plate  away  in  the  dark,  under  such 
conditions  as  would  preserve  an  unexposed  plate,  does  not  destroy  the 
invisible  image.  Anyone  conversant  with  photographic  literature  knows 
that  this  has  been  a  long  -  established  fact,  and  one  corroborated 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal  (Oct.  17th),  where  an  “admirable 
print”  is  stated  to  have  been  sent  to  the  Editors  from  a  negative 
developed  four  years  after  exposure. 

Some  of  my  readers  may  remember  that  more  than  a  year  ago  I 
recorded  the  fact  that  by  adding  fresh  gelatine  to  an  emulsion  which 
by  decomposition  had  become  as  thin  as  treacle,  and  acquired  a  very 
disagreeable  smell,  it  gave  plates,  not  only  in  every  sense  first-rate,  but 
very  much  more  rapid  than  those  prepared  with  it  when  fresh.  Several 
of  the  plates  exposed  at  that  time  were  simply  wrapped  in  coloured 
paper  and  laid  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  drawers  of  my  writing  table, 
where  they  lay  till  a  few  days  ago,  when  one  of  them,  on  development, 
yielded  a  clear,  crisp,  good  negative  without  speck  or  flaw.  While  I 
would  be  the  last  to  dissuade  any  one  from  publishing  his  experiences  in 
photographic  matters,  I  feel  strongly  inclined,  in  the  interests  of  those 
who  feel  that  they  must  read  all  that  is  said  on  the  subject,  to  recom¬ 
mend  close  attention  to  Montaigne’s  advice,  viz.,  “I  would  have  every 
one  write  what  lie  knows,  and  as  much  as  he  knows,  but  no  more.” 

There  has  recently  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  on  the  ever-inte¬ 
resting  question  of  development,  and  several  of  our  friends  have 
amused  themselves  by  reducing  the  directions  given  by  the  various 
plate-makers  to  a  uniform  system  of  “grains  to  the  ounce,”  with  a 
view  to  saving  those  who  use  plates  of  various  brands  from  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  keeping  a  lot  of  unnecessary  bottles  in  the  dark  rooms.  At  the 
risk  of  being  “  sat  upon,”  I  wish  to  ask  cui  bono  ?  No  doubt  some  of 
the  makers  believe  the  formula  that  accompanies  the  plates  they  send 
out  is  the  best  for  that  brand,  while  others  are  simply  anxious  to 
recommend  something  different  from  their  neighbours  ;  but  good  plate- 
makers  are  not  necessarily  good  photographers,  and  a  good  photographer 
who  “  developes  with  brains”  is  more  likely  to  make  better  work  by 
the  exercise  of  his  knowledge  and  experience  than  by  anything  like  a 
slavish  adoption  of  the  maker’s  recommendations. 

In  my  temporary  home  in  town  I  have  no  convenience  for  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  plates,  and  therefore  during  the  whole  of  the  present 
season  have  been  drawing  rny  supplies  from  commercial  sources,  in¬ 
cluding  almost  every  maker  of  repute.  Some  of  each  batch  were  deve¬ 
loped  strictly  according  to  the  method  recommended  by  the  makers,  and 
the  rest  by  what  I  call  my  own,  simply  because  I  have  employed  it  for 
several  years,  and  never  saw  any  reason  to  change  it ;  and  while  in 
most  cases  fairly  good  results  were  obtained  by  the  makers’  formula,  in 
every  case  equally  good,  and  in  many  very  much  better,  work  was 
produced  by  my  own  system. 

I  never  quite  understood  why  “ten-per-cent,  solutions”  are  not 
universally  employed.  They  are  handy,  keep  well,  and  the  only  cal¬ 
culation  required  is  to  add  mentally  a  nought  to  the  number  of  grains 
to  be  used  per  ounce.  Thus,  the  plates  I  generally  employ  require 
three  ounces  to  cover  them  properly.  Into  a  measure  graduated  to 
drachms  I  put  one  drachm  each  of  the  ten-per-cent,  solutions  of 
bromide,  ammonia,  and  pyro. ,  fill  up  to  three  ounces,  and  pour  over 
the  plate.  If  the  exposure  has  been  about  right  the  image  begins  to 
appear  in  from  thirty  seconds  to  a  minute,  and  goes  on  slowly  but 
surely  till  a  fine  negative  is  obtained,  while  in  cases  of  under-  or  over¬ 
exposure  a  few  drops  of  bromide  or  ammonia  respectively  readily  bring 
about  the  desired  effect. 

I  notice,  in  a  recent  number,  a  correspondent  recommends  a  method 
of  preventing  the  loss  of  the  screw  of  the  tripod  head  that  I  had  thought 
was  already  in  general  use,  viz.,  tapping  the  tripod  head  so  as  to  fit  the 
screw,  and  filing  away  a  portion  of  the  threads  of  the  screw  at  its  neck, 
the  thickness  of  the  head.  All  the  old  Edinburgh-made  stands  by 
Bryson,  Davidson,  Lennie,  &c.,  were  so  made,  and  I  have  used  one  for 
twenty-five  years  without  losing  a  screw. 


In  reply  to  my  observations  in  last  Notes  on  canary  medium,  I  L.j 
to  thank  Mr.  G.  D.  Scorab,  of  Bradford,  for  sending  me  several  s8* 
very  much  evener  than  those  I  had  previously  seen  ;  but  1  am  soiL, 
learn  from  him  that  there  is  not  much  chance  of  the  manufacturer  L 
ing  his  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  photographer.  It  is  used  the* 
extent  of  some  tons  per  week  for  wrapping  foreign  piece  goods,  ajjj 
made  from  manilla ;  hence  its  strength  and  also  its  clouded  appear  L 
I  may  add  that  the  longer  I  use  it  the  better  I  like  it,  and  the  mlj 
regret  that  prejudice  and  foolish  faith  in  the  dismal  dark  ruby  kej  0(. 
so  long  from  making  its  acquaintance.  John  Nicol,  Ph 


ON  TONING. 

[A  communication  to  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association 
Upon  the  previous  occasion,  when  I  had  the  honour  of  appearing  1  ,irt 
you  in  January  last,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  subject  of  Silver  jm. 
ing  on  Albwnenised  Paper  engrossed  our  attention  through  the  vj  ,n(i 
stages  which  led  up  to  a  printed  result;  and  here  it  was  decided  to  n 
partly  because  sufficient  had  been  said  to  occupy  a  longer  time  that ’ll 
originally  set  down  as  convenient  for  the  delivery  of  these  lecturettes  1(j 
partly  because  it  appeared  to  me  presumptuous  on  my  part  to  att  pt 
other  processes  connected  with  the  system  of  finishing,  when  so  it* 
practical  photographers  of  long  experience  and  members  of  this  Associ  on 
were  far  more  capable  of  dealing  with  such  subjects  as  toning,  fii® 
washing,  and  finishing,  either  together  or  separately,  than  the  inform  *n 
I  could  gather  or  my  meagre  ability  would  justify. 

I  must  apologise  to  you  for  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  my  pre  & 
lecture  was  brought  before  you,  and  I  trust  you  will  pardon  me  when  ay 
that  I  cannot  help  thinking  its  very  incompleteness  has  proved  bene  al, 
Whether  I  am  light  in  my  conjecture  or  not  remains  to  be  admitted,  ne 
thing  must  be  evident  :  the  older  societies  laid  hold  of  the  subject  fin 
soon  afterwards  with  renewed  vigour,  and,  in  very  able  papers  fronjft, 
John  Spiller,  F.C.S.,  and  Mr.  E.  Dumnore,  thoroughly  thrashed  out  the  »t 
important  details,  so  that  we  have  cause  to  congratulate  our  Curator  r  he 
wisdom  he  has  displayed  in  selecting  suitable  subjects  at  the  proper  ti 
operating,  as  it  did,  in  a  manner  calculated  to  set  the  older  machim  in 
motion,  providing,  as  he  has,  much  useful  discussion  and  practical  or- 
mation  in  this  country,  besides  reopening  the  field  for  further  re.1-  ch 
upon  all  the  subjects  on  which  the  lecturers  treated,  as  evidenced  b  he 
foreign  journals. 

As  one  of  the  many  professionals  who  regularly  practise  the  perf  ;ed 
researches  of  others — namely,  those  photochemical  scientists,  whose  roes 
have  become  as  familiar  to  all  students  of  the  art  as  that  of  Galoi, 
Volta,  or  Faraday  to  the  students  of  electrical  science— it  will  be  re  ily 
understood  that  I  cannot  say  anything  which  is  new:  and  if  I  underjod 
our  Curator’s  intentions  correctly  it  was  his  object,  when  establishing  fese 
periodical  discourses,  to  make  them  of  such  an  elementary  nature  as  vkld 
enable  the  younger,  and  particularly  the  amateur,  members  to  gain  er  gli 
knowledge  of  the  details  and  antecedents  of  each  process  as  might  be  ne 
interesting  to  them,  and  benefit  the  Association  at  the  same  time  a 
general  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  discussions,  rather  tha  he 
establishment  of  a  higher  technical  style,  suited  only  to  advanced  stuc  ts. 
Premising  this  to  be  the  case,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  the  raison  d'e  of 
the  various  processes  to  be  hereinafter  described,  and  to  whom  w  ire 
indebted  for  their  discovery.  Should  it  turn  out  that  the  sources  pm 
which  the  information  has  been  gathered  are  um-eliable,  then  I  sin  be 
glad  of  the  necessary  corrections  when  discussion  takes  place. 

I  have  already  in  the  previous  communication  dealt  with  the  rjns 
employed  in  preparing  a  suitable  paper  to  receive  a  photographic  ii  ;e, 
including  the  methods  of  albumenising,  sensitising,  and  fuming.  Pres  ed 
papers  were  also  spoken  of,  and  many  useful  hints  were  gathered  i  he 
discussion  which  followed.  As  it  wili  be  necessary  to  refer  to  these  p  3rs 
in  the  remarks  which  are  to  follow,  it  will  be  found  more  convenient  ,we 
distinguish  the  preserved  paper  from  freshly-prepared  by  the  cognon  of 
“preserved”  and  “ordinary.” 

Beginning  with  ordinary  paper,  printed  under  a  negative  somnat 
deeper  than  it  is  desired  to  have  the  prints  when  finished,  we  shoukUve 
a  print  which,  although  beautiful  to  look  upon,  possesses  a  charm  of  c  f  a 
transient  nature — due  to  the  gradual  decomposition  that  takes  place  Jen 
organic  substances  such  as  albumen  are  long  in  contact  with  free  nitr .  of 
silver  ;  hence  the  necessity  of  the  processes  I  have  to  describe. 

In  the  case  of  alkaline  toning  with  borax  or  acetate  of  soda:  the  fir.1  )n- 
sideration  is  to  free  the  paper  as  much  as  possible  from  the  excess  of  ver 
nitrate  remaining  therein  over  and  above  the  quantity  used  in  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  print;  this  is  termed  washing  away  the  free  silver.  i»t 
operation  is  satisfactorily  performed  by  soaking  the  prints  in  a  few  cb  ges 
of  clean  soft  water — usually  four,  or  until  the  water  is  no  longer  opalej*nfc 
when  tested  with  a  few  grains  of  salt.  The  washing  water  so  obtait  w 
collected  in  the  manner  described  to  you  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Hart,  andre- 
cipitated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The  vessel  employed  should  be  ru- 
pulously  clean,  either  earthenware,  porcelain,  or  wood  answering  the  pui  se. 

Experiment  1. — The  treatment  of  the  prints  is  sometimes  follows  by 
passing  them  into  a  dilute  solution  of  sodium  acetate  or  ordinary  corj® 
salt— -about  one  per  cent.,  such  as  here  shown— and  stirring  them  aboijtor 
five  minutes,  when  it  will  be  seen  they  have  assumed  a  brick-red  ciUr, 
the  object  of  which  is  threefold  : — Firstly,  the  fibres  become  charged  Jh 
a  substance  which  acts  as  a  chlorine  absorbent — a  necessary  property  be 
mentioned  further  on.  Secondly,  a  definite  colour  is  ensured  to  start  A 
thus  obviating  the  possibility  of  mistaking  fresh  prints  in  the  toning  tn 
for  those  which  have  become  purple  by  reason  of  the  deposited  .  gold 
important  consideration  when  dealing  with  fumed  paper.  Thirdly 
last  trace  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  is  removed,  thereby  preventing 
rapid  decomposition  of  the  toning  bath. 
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they  generally  do,  a  certain  proportion 
!  trouble  in  toning,  owing  to  the  retard- 


eoretically  considered,  it  is  proper  that  the  last  trace  of  silver  nitrate 
d  be  removed;  but  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  daily  practice  of 
aercial  work  do  not  insist  upon  the  strict  observance  of  such  a  rule  in 
lses.  An  especial  exception  is  permitted  and  advocated  when  dealing 
prints  from  weak  or  under-exposed  negatives,  this  class  being  found 
o  3ld  richer  tones  by  not  washing  any  of  the  free  silver  out. 

e  plan  of  soaking  prints  in  a  solution  of  sodium  acetate  was  originally 
e|  mnended,  in  lieu  of  washing,  by  a  member  of  this  Association,  Mr. 
^  .  Henderson,  as  long  ago  as  1861,  the  following  being  an  outline  of 
1-  nethod  suggested  by  him  Slightly  over-printed  proofs  were  soaked 
nJ  bath  composed  of— 

Sodium  acetate .  .  240  grains. 

Water .  10  ounces. 

unwashed  proofs  were  moved  about  in  this  solution  at  least  ten 
nlites,  in  order  to  convert  all  the  free  silver  nitrate  into  acetate  of 
i  r.  After  slight  rinsing  in  clean  water  the  proofs  v/ere  toned  with — 

Gold  terchloride. .  4  grains. 

Sodium  acetate  . . .  240  ,, 

Water . . .  10  ounces. 

I  nong  the  advantages  claimed  was  an  entire  absence  from  mealiness — a 
u  3t,  you  will  remember,  we  now  avoid  by  the  adoption  of  ammoniacal 
trig. 

tide-books  to  the  practice  of  printing  usually  recommended  three 
£l  1  washings ;  the  decomposing  action  thus  set  up  by  the  quantity  of 
r  silver  remaining  in  the  paper  materially  quickens  the  speed  of  toning. 
[:  irevent  a  too  rapid  deposition  of  gold  some  printers  prefer  adding  a 
ni  l  quantity  of  common  salt  to  the  toning  bath,  which  turns  the  prints 
ni  Mently  red  and  acts  in  some  inspects  equal  to  an  intermediary  bath. 

I  eserved  papers — containing,  as  ' ' 
il  ee  acid— are  liable  to  give  some 

i  iction  of  the  acid  present.  When  this  occurs  it  is  in  a  great  measure 
>•  come  by  the  use  of  an  intermediate  bath  of  an  alkaline  character  and 

ii  hent  strength  to  neutralise  the  acid.  Either  the  carbonates  of 

1  lonia  or  soda  are  found  useful  for  this  purpose,  and  I  cannot  do  better 
;1 1  quote  the  one  mentioned  by  Mr.  Frederick  York;  which,  it  will  be 
■<  nnbered,  is  composed  of — 

Washing  soda . . . .  1  ounce. 

'  Water . . .  1  gallon. 

F  its  treated  in  the  manner  described  are  ready  for  toning  by  the  alkaline 
ir|!iod  to  be  dealt  with  later  on. 

lis  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  toning  baths  generally.  The 
p  terties  of  toning  baths  vary  somewhat  according  to  the  mode  of  prepara- 
;i ,  The  term  “  toning,”  as  we  understand  it,  implies  a  certain  change 
3  >lour  brought,about  by  chemical  means,  such  as  the  deposition  of  a  stable 
a  il  upon  one  that  is  easily  affected  by  the  atmosphere— electrolysis,  in  fact. 

vidently  Mr.  W.  H.  Fox  Talbot  was  the  first  to  use  the  toning  bath  in 
ji  lection  with  paper  photography,  although  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
it  le  much  headway  with  his  process  at  first ;  for  it  is  recorded  that  from 
J  uary,  1839 — the  date  when  Mr.  Talbot  communicated  his  discovery  to 
bl  Royal  Society — until  1845  very  little  improvement  took  place.  These 
e  y  paper  pictures,  be  it  remembered,  were  designated  “  photogenic 
d  viags.”  Talbotype  was  not  patented  for  some  time  afterwards. 

l  the  year  1845,  however,  it  was  found  that  steeping  the  paper  in 
ti  hloride  of  gold  vastly  improved  the  results.  It  was  not  until  1853  that 
v  men  took  any  part  in  the  production  of  prints,  the  honour  of  its 
ir  eduction  being  ascribed  to  Mr.  Henry  Pollock,  although  it  seems  that 
V  Le  Gray,  of  Paris,  about  that  time  was  producing  stereoscopic  pictures 
)i  lbumenised  paper.  To  M.  Le  Gray  is  due  the  credit  of  introducing 
toning  in  lieu  of  sulphur.  The  first  toning  then  was  performed  by  the 
Imposition  of  hypo,  and  known  as  “sulphur  toning,”  by  which  fine 
)]  it  tones  were  obtained  upon  the  addition  of  an  acid,  such  as  acetic, 
nhuric,  or  other  suitable  oxidising  substance  to  the  hypo.,  gold  taking 
r  art  in  this  process.  Unfortunately,  prints  so  treated  are  said  to  be  the 
e ,  permanent  of  any ;  but  of  that  I  can  bring  no  actual  proof,  never 
ng  employed  the  process. 

cperiment  2. — Toning  by  Sulphur.— We  have  an  unwashed  silver  print 
i’!  in  a  twenty- per-cent,  solution  of  hypo.,  and  to  that  we  now  add  a  few 
lis  of  slightly -dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  straw- 
x  rred  substance  is  immediately  liberated,  which  is  sulphur  in  an 
i:  edingly  fine  state  of  division,  and  this  becomes  attached  to  the  print, 
r  ing  action  goes  on,  through  the  silver  image  being  tarnished,  or,  more 
x  Tctly,  converted  into  sulphide  of  silver.  This  liberation  of  sulphur 
t.  be  expressed  by  the  following  equation : — 
ypo.  -f  Sulphuric  Acid  =  Glauber  Salts  +  Water  +  Sulphur  Di-oxide  +  Sulphur 
-  _2S203  +  H2SO4  =  Na2S04  +  H2Q  +  S02  +  S. 

ith  respect  to  the  reaction  which  takes  place  when  toning  a  silver 
rge  with  sulphur,  I  will  quote  a  few  lines  from  the  parent  work  of 
’<  .ence  for  nearly  all  recent  writers,  namely,  Hardwich’s  Photographic 

2  nistry,  wherein  we  find  the  following  paragraph : — 

t  is  well  known  that  articles  of  silver  plate  become  darkened  by  exposure  to  the 
i  is  of  sulphur,  or  to  those  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  of  which  minute  traces  are 
>1  ys  present  in  the  atmosphere.  If  the  stopper  of  a  bottle  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
'V|r  be  removed,  and  a  simply-fixed  photographic  positive  suspended  over  it,  the 
p:  ire  will  lose  its  characteristic  red  tone,  and  become  nearly  black.  The  black 
x  ir  is  even  more  intense  than  an  experienced  chemist  would  have  anticipated, 
3'  use  analysis  teaches  us  that  the  actual  quantity  of  silver  present  in  a  photographic 
P|  ire  on  paper  is  infinitesimally  small ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  sulphide  of  silver, 
>ugh  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  approaching  to  black  when  in  mass,  exhibits  a  pale 
w  tint  in  thin  layers,  so  that  a  mere  film  of  silver  converted  into  sulphide 
;sses  very  little  depth  of  colour.  To  explain  the  difficulty  it  has  been  suggested 
the  toning  action  of  sulphur  on  a  red  print  is  probably  due  to  the  production  of 
b-sulphide  possessing  an  intense  colorific  power,  like  the  sub-oxide  and  sub¬ 
side  of  silver.  When  the  toned  picture  is  subjected  to  the  further  action  of 
lur  it  is  converted  into  the  ordinary  protosulphide  of  silver,  and  becomes  yellow 
faded.” 

he  toning  baths  following  the  sulphur  method  were  principally  mixtures 
0  old  terchloride  and  hypo.  This  latter  substance  was  found  to  be  a 
s  ent  of  certain  silver  compounds  by  the  Rev,  J,  B,  Reades  in  1839,  Mr, 


Talbot  having  previously  fixed  his  prints  with  common  salt.  Prints  too 
were  fixed  first  in  some  cases,  and  toned  afterwards,  washing  away  the  free 
silver  being  more  or  less  practised  in  the  mixed  hypo,  and  gold  and  the 
sulphur  toning  processes.  When  fixing  was  employed  before  toning,  it  was 
usual  to  soak  washed  prints  in  a  twenty-per-cent,  solution  of  hypo,  for  a 
period  of  ten  minutes,  or  until  the  soluble  silver  salts  were  removed  the 
resulting  colour  being  a  disagreeable  yellowish-brown.  To  improve’  the 
result  so  obtained  the  prints  were  passed  into  a  solution  of — 

Gold  terchloride  .  10rr«iina 

when  toning  action  quickly  followed,  the  yellow  colour  giving  place  to  that 
of  a  dark  sepia  tint.  From  this  stage  to  that  of  mixing  these  two  substances 
together  was  only  a  natural  sequence,  and  effected  a  diminution  of  gold  to 
the  extent  of  one-fourth,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  recognised  formula: — 

HyP° .  7  ounces. 

Water  .  . 20 

When  dissolved,  add — 

Gold  terchloride  . .  5  grains. 

Dissolved  in  water  . 20  ounces. 

After  mixing,  a  clear  solution  should  result. 

The  sel d’or  process  followed,  and  was  expected  to  give  still  better  results. 
It  was  found,  however,  that  the  solutions  would  not  keep,  and  as  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  the  gold  salt  was  needed  it  caused  experimenters  to 
search  for  a  less  expensive  method.  One  decided  point  in  its  favour  was  the 
circumstance  that  prints  suffered  no  loss  of  intensity  during  the  operation, 
as  they  do  in  the  case  of  all  other  toning  methods.  Briefly :  the  prints  were 
well  washed  to  extract  free  silver,  and,  after  soaking  five  minutes  in  salt  and 
water,  they  were  passed  into  an  alkaline  solution  composed  of — 

Liquid  ammonia  .  GO  minima. 

Water  .  20  ounces. 

Here  they  became  very  red.  After  washing  in  clean  water  the  surface  was 
flooded  with  a  toning  solution  composed  of — 

Double  hyposulphite  of  gold  and  sodium  (sel  d’or)...  £  grain. 

Hypo . 1  „ 

Water  .  1  ounce. 

Upon  the  print  assuming  a  purple-grey  colour  it  was  withdrawn  and  fixed 
in  a  sixteen-per-cent,  solution  of  hypo,  to  dissolve  the  unacted- upon  silver 
chloride.  Gold,  when  in  a  fine  state  of  subdivision,  is  of  a  rich  purple 
colour.  The  layer  obtained  by  deposition  upon  a  silver  image  is  very  finely 
divided  ;  hence  the  colour.  The  only  object  in  continuing  the  toning  action 
beyond  the  stage  at  which  a  good  surfa.ee  colour  has  been  reached  is  to 
obtain  a  deposit  of  sufficient  density  to  completely  neutralise  the  red  colour 
of  the  organic  silver  image  beneath  ;  therefore,  it  is  preferable,  in  forming  a 
judgment  of  toning  action,  to  examine  proofs  by  transmitted  light  rather 
than  by  reflected  only. 

Before  dealing  with  the  various  formulae  for  alkaline  toning  I  should  like 
to  step  out  of  the  golden  track  to  say  a  few  words  on  platinum  tetrachloride, 
Pt.  CL. 

Experiment  3. — Platinum  Toning. — The  value  of  a  platinum  salt  as  a 
toning  agent  for  silver  images  has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated  before 
you  by  Mr.  Henderson,  when  he  initiated  us  into  the  secrets  of  ceramic 
photography.  My  trials  with  this  salt  as  a  toning  agent  for  paper  proofs 
have  only  been  partially  successful.  By  that  I  mean  that  toning  does  take 
place  when  a  dilute  solution  is  employed,  but  the  action  is  too  tardy  for 
demonstration  here  tonight,  since  anything  like  a  black  tone  could  not  be 
obtained  under  half-an-hour.  You  will  observe  that  the  surface  becomes 
covered  with  chloride,  showing  the  necessity  for  copious  washing.  Yellow 
or  discoloured  prints  are  bleached  when  toned  in  this  bath,  the  whites 
becoming  very  pure.  The  formula  here  given  is  capable  of  producing  a 
very  good  shade  of  brown  in  less  time  and  should  be  permanent,  since  pla¬ 
tinum  is  a  metal  practically  unaffected  by  the  atmosphere ;  and  I  think  there 
is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  if  a  thin  coating  of  platinum  could  be  de¬ 
posited  on  the  silver  image  the  protection  offered  would  be  more  economical 
as  well  as  stable.  Something  has  already  been  done  in  this  direction,  but 
not  in  recent  years. 

The  following  is  the  composition  we  are  now  using : — 

Platinum  tetrachloride,  syrupy  solution,  colour  of 

old  East  India  sherry  .  5  minims. 

Hydrochloric  acid . 150  ,, 

Water  .  20  ounces. 

Wash  away  the  free  silver  thoroughly,  warm  the  toning  solution  to  70" 
Fahr.,  and  fix  in  a  twenty-per-cent.  hypo.  bath. 

Mr.  A.  Watt,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  News,  gives  a  formula  which 
runs  as  follows : — 

Solution  of  platinum  .  30  minims. 

Hypo . 3  grains. 

Hydrochloric  acid .  5  minims. 

Water  .  5  ounces. 

This  bath  is  said  to  act  instantly,  but  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
test  it.  The  strength  of  the  platinum  solution  here  given  is  indefinite,  but 
any  of  our  experimental  members  can  soon  ascertain  the  amount  of  dilution 
necessary  to  obtain  the  most  favourable  results. 

Alkaline  Toning. — Owing  to  the  bleaching  action  which  occurs  in  toning 
silver  prints  with  gold,  which  is  slightly  acid,  certain  experiments  were 
made,  and  it  was  found  that  bleaching  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  added.  Now,  in  the  action  of  toning  chlorine 
is  disengaged,  and  in  order  to  render  this  powerful  bleaching  agent  inert  it 
has  been  proposed  to  introduce  a  substance  capable  of  combining  with 
it,  and  thus,  in  absorbing  it,  prevent  undue  loss  of  vigour.  To  obtain  this 
a  slightly  alkaline  toning  bath  became  a  necessity,  and  to  Mr.  "Waterhouse 
we  are  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  the  alkaline  salts  (Hardwich). 

Here  is  an  example : — • 

Experiment  4. 

Sodium  carbonate  (Xa.:  H.  Co3)  . .  5  grains. 

Auric  terchloride  (An  Cl3)  .  1  grain. 

Water..... . . .  10  ounces. 
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Instead  of  the  dry  bicarbonate  we  will  use  a  saturated  solution.  In  this 
as  well  as  the  following  experiments  we  shall  tone  three  prints  of  the  same 
subject,  namely,  ordinary,  fumed,  and  preserved. 

Mr,  Maxwell  Lyte  has  written  on  and  investigated  the  properties  of 
toning  solutions  a  great  deal  more  than  most  men,  and  we  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  emanating  from  Mr.  Lyte  : — 

Sesquichloride  of  gold  .  15  grains. 

Phosphate  of  soda  .  300  ,, 

Distilled  water .  1|  pint. 

And  in  the  same  communication  it  is  mentioned  that  180  grains  of  borax 
may  be  substituted  for  the  phosphate  with  a  like  result.  Therefore  it  will 
be  seen  that  a  borax  toning  bath  is  not  of  recent  discovery,  although  it  does 
not  appear  to  haye  been  quoted  in  many  formulae  for  at  ieast  a  dozen  years 
after  its  publication. 

After  the  publication  of  Mr.  Lyte’s  formulae  it  was  found  that  other 
salts  behaved  similarly;  and  among  the  first  suggested  we  found  sodium 
acetate,  the  qualities  of  which,  extolled  by  the  introducer,  Mr.  Hannaford, 
have  since  been  verified  by  the  whole  photographic  world.  Here  is  one  of 
the  ordinary  formulae: — 

Experiment  5. 

Gold  terchloride . . . 1  grain. 

Sodium  acetate  .  10  grains. 

,,  chloride  .  10  ,, 

Hot  water  . 20  ounces. 

Mix  twenty-four  hours  before  use.  Neutralise  with  chalk  or  whitening 
(carbonate  of  lime). 

The  name  of  M.  Le  Gray  must  be  mentioned  as  the  originator  of  the 
lime  and  gold  toning  bath;  although  the  original  formulae  differ  some¬ 
what  from  the  one  now  used  the  results  are  identical.  The  original 
formulae  consisted  firstly  in  washing  away  a  portion  of  the  free  silver  by 
soaking  the  proofs  for  a  few  minutes  in  two  changes  of  water,  then  sub¬ 
mitting  them  to  the  action  of  an  auriferous  bath,  composed  of — 

Terchloride  of  gold  one-per-cent,  solution .  1  part. 

Hypochloride  of  lime  (white  powder)  .  3  parts. 

Distilled  water .  1,000  ,, 

The  action  was  complete  in  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  when  the  prints 
required  washing  in  two  changes  of  water  to  free  them  from  the  chloride 
of  lime  remaining  in  the  fibres  previous  to  fixing  in  one  to  six  of  hypo.  If 
the  tone  were  satisfactory  at  the  expiration  of  fifteen  minutes  the  ordinary 
washing  could  be  proceeded  with;  if  not  the  proofs  were  submitted  to 
a  final  bath  composed  of — 

Gold  terchloride  . . .  2  parts. 

Hypo .  200  „ 

Distilled  water .  1,200  ,, 

M.  Le  Gray  says : — “The  proof  ought  not  to  be  left  in  this  bath  less  than 
fifteen  minutes,  as  that  is  the  minimum  time  necessary  to  ensure  the  per¬ 
manency  of  the  picture ;  but  it  may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  it  for  as  much 
longer  as  is  requisite  for  obtaining  the  desired  tone.”  Efficient  washing 
in  warm  and  cold  waters  completed  the  operation.  Should  any  of  our 
provincial  members  experience  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  calcium  chloride 
for  their  experiments,  it  can  be  easily  made  by  causing  dilute  7  :  3  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  to  react  on  common  whitening,  and  when  neutral  filter  and  set 
aside  for  the  crystals  to  separate  out. 

Experiment  6.— The  uranium  and  gold  toning  bath  has  many  friends. 
The  tones  are  said  to  be  richer  and  to  economise  gold,  whilst  it  is  very 
easy  to  work.  I  am  unable  to  give  the  author’s  name,  but  I  can  present  a 
formula  which  has  worked  well  in  my  hands.  After  washing  away  the 
free  silver  tone  in  the  following  mixture  : — 

No.  I. 

One-grain  acid  solution  of  gold  terchloride .  1  ounce. 

Water  . 7  ounces. 

Neutralise  with  sufficient  of  a  twenty-per-cent,  solution  of  sodium  carb. 
(Na2  H  Co3). 

No.  II. 

Three-grain  solution  of  uranium  nitrate .  1  ounce. 

Water  . .  7  ounces. 

Neutralise  as  in  No.  1.  Warm  each  to  70°  Fahr.,  and  mix.  The  bath  is 
then  ready  for  use.  It  can  be  used  repeatedly  if  desired  by  acidifying  with 
citric  acid  and  neutralising  before  use  ;  but  nothing  is  gained  by  using  it  a 
second  time. 

There  are  methods  of  toning  which  resemble  more  or  less  those  which 
have  occupied  our  attention  tonight ;  among  them  may  be  mentioned  the 
tungstate  bath,  likewise  citrate  of  soda.  The  vermilion  bath,  too,  might 
afford  sufficient  matter  alone  for  a  lecturette.  If  some  one  experienced 
with  it  could  be  induced  to  bring  it  before  us  I  am  sure  it  would  prove 
interesting. 

My  experience  with  toning  is  so  limited  that  I  find  I  have  become  ex¬ 
hausted,  so  (nem.  dis.)  must  conclude;  but  before  doing  so  allow  me  to 
express  a  desire  that  one  of  our  able  members  will,  when  opportunity 
occurs,  gather  up  my  disjointed  remarks  and  shape  them  into  a  paper, 
which  may  also  include  the  processes  I  have  omitted.  W.  M.  Ashman. 


©nr  ©tutorial  ©able. 

— + — 

Blanchard’s  Durable  Sensitised  Paper. 

We  have  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  the  new  durable  sensitised  paper 
prepared  by  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard,  whose  name  has  been  for  many 
years  intimately  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  preservation  of  albu- 
menised  paper  after  sensitising.  In  richness  of  tone  and  brilliancy  of 
surface  it  is  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  market,  while  the  toning  opera¬ 
tion  is  entirely  free  frpm  those  difficulties  so  frequently  found  in  con¬ 


nection  with  ready-sensitised  papers.  But  the  feature  whie  Li 
speoially  recommend  it  more  particularly  at  this  time  of  the  yeatifc! 
wonderful  rapidity  in  printing.  We  have  tested  it  against  sotneH 
leading  papers  in  the  market  and  find  it  decidedly  the  quickest  o  II 
an  important  quality  in  winter. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  I 
At  the  technical  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  Tuesday,  the  28th 
the  proceedings  consisted  of  the  display  and  explanation  by  the  stafcl 
exhibitors  of  the  apparatus  upon  the  tables  in  the  Exhibition  now  M 
held  at  the  Society’s  rooms  in  Pall  Mall,— the  chair  being  occupied  I  ife 
Payne  Jennings. 

The  first  exhibitor  called  upon  was  Mr.  Watson,  who  explained  abme 
length  the  characteristics  of  the  work  shown  by  his  firm. 

Mr.  C.  Sands  showed  a  camera,  in  which  there  was  an  intern  late 
frame  or  “  cradle  ”  between  the  base  and  the  upright  parts.  He  al  ex¬ 
hibited  a  shutter  in  which  the  moving  plate  worked  up  and  down,  softo 
give  longer  exposure  to  the  foreground  than  to  the  sky. 

Mr.  Samuels  showed  the  camera  exhibited  last  year  with  some  ora¬ 
tions,  particularly  in  the  front.  The  back  had  been  found  to  worlrnl 
continuously,  and  would,  he  thought,  be  advantageously  employed  in  idio 
work,  where  it  was  frequently  desirable  to  expose  another  plate,  or  s  )ral 
fresh  plates,  rapidly  after  the  first  one.  The  swing  front  with  which  jras 
now  fitted  did  away  with  the  necessity  for  a  swing  back. 

A  Member  inquired  whether  a  swing  front  would  answer  the  sam  ar- 
pose  as  a  swing  back. 

Mr.  Samuels  replied  that  Mr.  Debenham  had  some  time 'since  d  on- 
strated  that  the  effect  was  identical. 

The  Chairman  observed  that,  no  doubt,  the  most  valuable  featvof 
this  camera  was  the  means  supplied  of  rapidly  changing  the  plate. 

Mr.  Herbert  S.  Starnes  showed  a  combined  camera  and  changin  ox. 
There  was  no  dark  slide,  but  the  ground  glass  was  laid  against  a  toe 
about  the  middle  of  the  camera  box.  The  back  of  the  box  and  a  stiof 
sleeve  behind  it  served  to  darken  the  ground  glass,  and  enabled  the  opitor 
to  dispense  with  a  head  cloth.  When  the  focussing  was  accomplish  the 
hand  was  inserted  by  the  sleeve  before  mentioned,  and  the  ground  *3 
removed.  Its  place  was  then  taken  by  a  plate  lifted  from  one  of  two  ep- 
tacles  or  “  wells  ”  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  box.  After  exposure  the  ate 
was  removed  to  the  second  well.  Both  of  these  receptacles  wen  apt 
covered  by  lids,  except  during  the  time  of  actually  changing  the  plat' 
the  plate  was  pressed  against  the  same  frame  as  the  ground  glass,  i  ac¬ 
tion  of  registry  was  ensured. 

The  Chairman  considered  the  latter  point  an  important  one_.  <  igft 
cameras  sold  he  believed  that  one  half  would  be  found  imperfect  in  r  ect 
of  registry,  and  this  was  very  important  when  using  quick-acting  lenl 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  inquired  whether  there  was  any  protection  for  th«  jiM 
as  the  plates  lay  upon  one  another  in  the  wells. 

Mr.  Starnes  replied  that  paper  could  be  laid  between  if  desire  Ait 
he  found  that  by  cleaning  the  backs  of  the  plates  they  did  not  injui  >u* 
another.  The  lens  was  adjusted  to  focus  by  being  set  in  a  tube  carr  (  a 
screw  thread.  On  turning  the  tube  round  the  lens  was  little  advancj  or 
retired,  and  no  light  could  pass  between  the  tube  and  jacket. 

The  Chairman  said  there  was  no  doubt  it  was  very  important  to  pip1 
stray  light  from  entering  the  camera  by  any  means.  He  never  trust  to 
any  camera  without  having  a  black  cloth  over  everything. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Rouch  next  showed  a  vei’y  portable  camera  and  shutter! 

Mr.  G.  Shew  exhibited  a  camera  similar  to  that  shown  the  prt ,u8 
year,  but  in  the  present  model  instead  of  a  long  rack  there  was  an  anj?e' 
ment  for  clamping  the  back  at  different  parts  of  the  tail-board,  when  apn 
rack-and-pinion  would  give  the  more  precise  focussing.  The  tail-boar  * 
long,  but  part  of  it  could  be  turned  down  out  of  the  way  when  length 
not  required.  He  also  showed  an  adapter  for  use  with  a  small  cap 
rendering  it  capable  of  taking  slides  of  a  larger  size.  ,  J 

The  Chairman  considei’ed  this  exhibit  to  be  very  useful.  Many  pi'1®’ 
after  having  settled  upon  the  size  for  their  camera,  found  an.occaip 
requirement  for  a  larger-sized  plate,  and  regretted  the  inability  tep0 
duce  it.  .LI 

Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.’s  representative  then  showed  a  spring  stl 
and  a  washing-trough  for  negatives.  The  last-named  appliance  wa| 
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J  with  a  syphon  of  large  bore,  so  that  the  trough  was  rapidly  emptied 

I'Iember  inquired  whether  this  style  would  not  be  liable  to  cause  the 
part  of  the  plates  to  be  weakened  by  exposure  to  the  air  whilst  con- 
„  a  weak  solution  of  hypo.  He  thought  that  the  plates  should  be 
fy  covered  for  some  appreciable  time. 

S.  D.  McKellen  said  that  his  experience  of  a  trough  of  this  kind 
1 10t  favourable.  He  preferred  a  box  having  grooving  along  the 
•!  n  and  up  one  side.  It  would  then  suffice  for  plates  of  a  given  or  any 
ii  sr  dimension. 

!i  ssrs.  Marion  and  Co.’s  print- washing  macnine  was  next  shown.  The 
j  i  being  contained  in  an  inner  frame  of  perforated  zinc,  there  was  no 
ncy  to  their  running  towards  and  choking  the  run-off  pipe.  Streams 
I  ter  kept  the  prints  revolving  whilst  the  machine  was  in  use. 

;  W.  England  considered  that  zinc  was  an  improper  material  to  use, 
hat  the  inner  vessel  might  advantageously  be  made  of  gutta-percha. 

]l  J,  Werge  said  that  zinc  had  an  injurious  effect  upon  a  silver  print. 

:  ssrs.  Marion  and  Co.  also  exhibited  a  miniature  camera  for  use  by 
!l  who  would  not  be  burdened  with  a  larger  size. 

j]  J.  Cadett  showed  a  shutter  which  was  an  improvement  upon  those 
',d  previously  exhibited,  inasmuch  that  there  were  means  of  adjust- 
J  by  which  it  could  be  used  with  a  slow  exposure  of  any  length  desired, 
j;h  a  very  rapid  adjustable  exposure  up  to  one  hundredth  of  a  second 

3. 

l  McKellen  exhibited  a  camera  which  combined  several  points  of 
ty  and  utility.  The  camera  was  for  15x12  plates,  and  opened  to 
.  thirty  inches,  but  when  closed  was  only  about  three  inches  thick, 
jiitand  was  fixed  to  a  large  mahogany  flap— a,  base  which  permitted  of 
ilamera  being  rotated  or  fixed  in  any  position.  The  back  and  front 
=|  easily  and  rapidly  raised  into  place,  and  the  front  was  fitted  with  a 
i  mg  inner  front  in  which  the  flange  was  placed  excentrically.  This 
ij  gement  permitted  of  using  the  lens  on  one  or  other  side  of  the  field 
ilif  acting  as  a  high  rising  front. 

1.  L.  Warnerke  showed  a  combined  camera  and  changing-box  con- 
ijted  by  Professor  Ezurtchewsky,  of  Moscow.  The  camera  was  of 
iscopic  size,  and  when  closed  contained  the  lenses  and  was  complete, 
plates  were  kept  in  a  receptacle  below  the  camera  proper,  and  were 
'ht  by  a  rackwork  one  by  one  under  the  groove  in  which  they  were 
exposed,  and,  by  another  rack-and-pinion,  were  raised  into  the  groove 
e  •  for  exposure. 

]!.  W.  E.  Debenham  was  pleased  to  see  any  indication  of  a  return  to 
i  r  of  the  stereoscopic  form  of  photograph. 

'je  Chairman  concurred  in  this  feeling. 

] .  Warnerke  also  showed  tablets  covered  with  phosphorescent  material 
Hiving  definite  exposures  to  transparencies  upon  gelatino- bromide 

j  flutter,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Furnell,  was  then  shown,  and  this  was  fol- 
vii  by  a  dark  slide  with  changing  frames,  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Hopkins.  In 
i  rrangement  a  thin  dark  slide  is  brought  over  an  opening  in  the  camera 
id  and  the  plate  contained  in  an  inner  frame  is  pushed  by  a  pin  down 
tjts  place.  After  exposure  the  pin  is  drawn  up,  bringing  the  plate  and 
r  frame  back  again  into  the  slide.  _ 

] .  Hart  showed  a  shutter  of  Belgian  construction.  This  will  be  found 

Jibed  in  the  report  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Asso- 
m,  before  which  it  was  exhibited  some  months  back. 

/ote  of  thanks  to  the  exhibitors  closed  the  meeting. 


Q  DON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION, 
l  re  meeting  of  this  Association,  held  on  Thursday,  the  23rd  instant, 
lejiair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor. 

r. p  lecturette  On  Toning ,  which  had  been  postponed  from  the  second 
aiay  in  the  month  on  account  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman’s  indisposition, 
aim  this  occasion  delivered  by  that  gentleman  [see  page  698],  and  illus- 
a  1  by  demonstrations  of  the  processes  described. 
j  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  in  answer  to  a  question, 

1 .  Ashman  said  that  he  had  toned  many  thousands  of  prints  in  the 
ii  of  gold  and  uranium,  and  that  he  considered  it  a  very  nice  bath. 

1.  A.  L.  Henderson  said  that  the  lecturer  had  stated  that  they  were 
c  ted  to  Mr.  Waterhouse  for  the  introduction  of  the  alkaline  method 
:  od  toning,  but  lie  (Mr.  Henderson)  considered  that  that  introduction 
a  i  misfortune  to  photography,  and  that  ordinary  sulphur-toned  prints 
e  more  permanent  than  those  produced  by  the  alkaline  gold  toning 
e  id.  Sulphide  of  silver  was  a  very  stable  substance.  With  reference 

I  i  use  of  nitrate  of  uranium:  he  had  found  it  advantageous  to  employ 
i  .he  silver  sensitising  bath.  Prints  that  were  made  upon  paper  thus 

red  would  appear  somewhat  yellow  in  the  lights  before  fixing,  but 
>  hypo,  this  yellowness  entirely  disappeared. 

4.  W.  E.  Debenham  said  he  believed  that  the  view  generally  held  that 
ill  ur-toned  prints  were  very  unstable  was  perfectly  sound.  In  confir- 
of  this  he  mentioned  that  many  years  previously  he  had  some 
oiiys  which  were  made  of  fine  white  jean,  and  had  drawings  upon  them 
l!,:  with  marking  ink.  This  marking  ink  was  a  silver  compound  from 
h  i  the  silver  was  reduced  in  a  black  or  dark  brown  condition  by  the 
filiation  of  heat.  In  some  cases,  where  the  drawings  had  appeared  too 
i  in  colour,  he  had  subjected  them  for  a  short  time  to  the  fumes  from 
*1  ide  of  ammonium.  This  changed  the  colour  to  a  good  black,  but  in  a 
time  the  fine  lines  in  the  drawings  thus  treated  faded  to  a  dirty- 
v  colour — much  like  that  of  a  faded  photograph.  With  regard  to 
had  been  said  and  illustrated  of  platinum  toning,  he  observed  that  the 
toned  before  them  by  that  method  was  exceedingly  weak  and  poor, 

II  his  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  toning  solution  was  acid  with 
ichloric  acid.  He  thought  he  remembered  having  seen  it  recommended 
itralise  the  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  platinum  solution  and  then  faintly 
y  with  nitric  acid,  but  there  might  be  a  better  method.  The  borax 


and  gold  bath,  which  had  been  referred  to,  he  had  found  very  satisfactory 
and  was  what  he  was  in  the  habit  of  using. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  he  had  some  transparencies  toned  with 
sulphur  that  had  not  faded. 

Mr.  Debenham  inquired  whether  they  were  protected  by  varnish. 

The  Chairman  replied  that  they  were. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  that  if  a  so-called  faded  print  were  immersed  in  a 
solution  of  platinum  and  iodine  the  faint  parts  would  be  strengthened. 
At  first  sight  the  print  looked  useless,  as  the  iodine  combined  with  the 
starch  in  the  paper  to  make  a  dark  compound  all  over  the  picture  but 
after  a  time  this  was  got  rid  of. 

Mr.  W .  K.  Burton  stated  that,  as  he  had  always  understood  the  alkaline 
gold  toning  process,  there  was  formed  a  compound  which  was  the  toning 
agent ;  but  in  a  work  on  silver  printing,  recently  published  by  Captain 
Abney  and  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  it  was  stated  that  the  chloride  of  gold 
was  the  toning  agent,  and  would  act  more  quickly  without  the  addition  of 
an  alkali,  but  that  the  alkali  acted  as  a  restrainer.  He  would  like  to  hear 
the  views  of  members  on  the  point. 

Mr.  Debenham  believed  that  the  function  of  the  alkali  was  not  that  of  a 
mere  restrainer,  but  that  a  compound  was  formed  by  it  and  the  gold  which 
was  a  better  and  more  active  toning  agent  than  the  chloride  of  gold  itself. 
He  had  recently  found  that  a  batn  which  had  gold  added  to  it  without 
additional  alkali  (borax)  did  not  work  so  well,  and,  he  thought,  not  so 
quickly,  as  after  the  addition  of  more  borax. 

Mr.  Burton’s  experience  had  been  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Debenham,  and 
he  held  the  same  view  as  to  the  function  of  the  alkali.  With  regard  to 
platinum  toning  he  did  not  know  whether  it  was  generally  known  that  in 
one  of  the  commercial  lists  of  chemicals  there  was  a  platinum  salt,  which 
he  believed  was  sodic-chloride  of  platinum.  It  was  sold  to  be  used  either 
by  itself  in  lieu  of  gold  in  an  alkaline  toning  bath,  in  which  case  strong 
black  tones  were  given,  or  it  might  be  mixed  with  gold  and  intermediate 
colours  obtained. 

Mr.  Henderson  did  not  think  that  toning  was  a  substituting  but  a 
gilding  process. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Prestwich  used  only  gold  and  water  for  toning  with,  and 
no  alkali  at  all.  He  made  a  very  weak  solution  and  used  it  next  day. 

Mr.  Debenham  observed  that  London  water  contained  an  appreciable 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime.  If  chloride  of  gold  in  a  very  small  quantity 
were  added  to  it  there  might  be  sufficient  lime  to  form  a  proper  toning 
compound.  That  there  was  an  action  of  this  kind  in  Mr.  Prestwick’s  case 
was  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  mixed  for  use  the  day  before.  Mere 
dilution  did  not  require  time,  but  chemical  action  did. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  suggested  that  Mr.  Prestwich  should  make  up  a  bath 
with  distilled  water  and  see  how  that  would  act. 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  the  preparation  of  ready-sensitised  paper, 

Mr.  L.  Warnerke  said  that  he  had  employed  successfully  a  formula 
published  by  Captain  Abney.  After  floating  on  the  silver  bath  the  paper 
was  transferred  to  pure  water  to  remove  the  free  nitrate,  and  then  floated 
upon  a  ten-per-cent,  solution  of  nitrite  of  potassium. 

Mr.  Burton  had  found  that  this  method  did  not  yield  such  vich  prints 
as  those  produced  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Mr.  Warnerke  agreed  that  with  ordinary  albumen  paper  it  did  not 
give  such  rich  prints.  He  used  double  albumenised  paper  with  this 
method. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  that  upon  the  occasion  of  the  last  meeting,  when 
Mr.  Ball  spoke  of  the  difference  that  existed  between  different  sensi- 
tometers,  he  had  been  asked  to  send  them  to  the  meeting  for  inspection. 
He  had  done  so,  and  a  great  difference  was  perceptible  to  the  eye.  On 
plates  of  the  same  make  one  registered  20  and  the  other  15. 

The  further  discussion  of  Mr.  Ashman’s  paper  was  adjourned  until  the 
next  meeting. 

- ♦ - 

BERLIN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  CULTIVATION  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

This  Association  met  on  the  3rd  October, — Professor  H.  W.  Vogel  in  the 
chair.  Several  new  members  having  been  admitted, 

The  Chairman  showed  a  pamphlet,  issued  from  the  Royal  Lithographic 
Institute,  at  Stockholm,  containing  some  reproductions  of  copperplates 
and  drawings  and  some  views  from  nature,  in  which  the  half-tones  were 
broken  up  by  a  network  of  lines ;  also  some  reproductions  of  drawings  on 
granulated  paper.  The  Chairman  also  presented  the  Society  with  a  copy 
of  an  illustrated  publication  issued  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  new 
Technical  High  School  at  Charlottenburg,  Berlin. 

Herr  Gaillard  called  attention  to  certain  coloured  lichtdrueks  to  l>a 
seen  in  many  art  shops,  and  stated  that  the  method  by  which  they  were 
produced  was  general!}'  something  as  follows: — A  black  photolithograph  is 
first  prepai’ed,  and  as  many  prints  made  from  it  upon  toned  paper  as  there 
are  plates  required  for  the  coloured  print.  Each  of  these  prints  is  then 
retouched  so  as  to  remove  all  the  parts  except  those  required  for  a  single 
colour,  so  that  each  print  may  be  considered  to  represent  a  single  colour. 
Each  of  these  retouched  prints  is  again  photographed,  and  from  the  nega¬ 
tive  so  obtained  the  lichtdruck  printing  plates  for  the  respective  colours 
are  prepared.  When  circumstances  permit  all  the  photolithographs  are 
fixed  side  by  side  upon  a  board,  and  all  photographed  together. 

Herr  Qutdde  remarked  that  Herr  Gaillard’s  own  coloured  lichtdrueks 
were  considered  very  good,  and,  in  his  own  opinion,  there  did  not  exist  a 
better  process  than  Herr  Gaillard’s. 

Herr  Gaillard  replied  that  he  had  given  up  working  his  process,  as  he 
could  not  make  it  pay.  The  public  did  not  seem  to  care  f<>r  coloured 
pictures,  nor  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  good  and  bad  ones,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  would  not  jiay  for  the  good  ones. 

The  Chairman  showed  a  number  of  black  heliotypes  and  of  coloured 
pictures,  produced  by  Herren  Angerer  and  Goschl,  \  ienna,  by  their  own 
process.  These  were  examined  by  Herr  Gaillard,  who  pronounced  them 
excellent. 
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Herr  Sachs  exhibited  a  collection  of  instantaneous  views,  principally 
street  scenes,  which  he  had  taken  in  Spain. 

Herr  Veit  showed  a  pasteboard  dark  slide,  which  was  so  far  an  im¬ 
provement  upon  Herr  Martini’s  that  it  was  light-tight. 

Herr  Hal  WAS  exhibited  a  photograph  of  a  danse  use  swinging  in  the  air. 
She  was  suspended  by  a  single  wire,  while  the  tip  of  the  toe  of  one  foot 
only  rested  upon  a  horizontal  wire. 

The  Chairman  showed  the  second  number  of  Herr  Czermack’s  work  on 
Meteorites,  which  is  illustrated  by  some  splendid  microphotographs  by 
Herr  Grimm,  of  Offenbach.  .  . 

Herr  Christmann  presented  a  number  of  Harper  s  Weekly,  containing  a 
humorous  illustration  entitled  “A  day  in  the  life  of  a  photographic 
amateur.”  .  ,  ,  , 

Herren  Angerer  and  Goschl  spoke  very  favourably  of  the  results  of 
their  experiments  with  azaline-stained  plates. 

Herr  Haberland,  referring  to  the  blue  intensification,  said  that  if  the 
plate  were  washed  long  enough  with  water  the  blue  colour  nrould  disap¬ 
pear,  and  w’ith  it  all  intensification. 

The  Chairman  explained  by  saying  that  apparently  this  intensifi¬ 
cation  was  produced  by  the  formation  of  soluble  Berlin  blue,  a  substance 
W'hich  has  long  .been  known  to  chemists. 

Herr  Quidde  called  attention  to  a  cement  or  mountant  called  “  alligin,” 
He  thought  it  particularly  suitable  for  household  use  on  account  of  the 
ease  with  which  it  could  be  used.  It  did  not,  like  glue  or  gelatine,  require 
to  be  warmed,  and  it  had  a  much  greater  adhesive  power  than  gum  arabic 
starch,  and  kept  very  much  longer  than  the  latter. 

The  Chairman  found  that  a  coating  of  mould  was  apt  to  form  on  the 
top  of  the  alligin.  It  was,  however,  very  easily  removed  and  did  no 
further  harm,  but  it  would  be  very  apt  to  make  people  mistrust  it. 

Herr  Quidde  had  a  sample  in  his  possession  which  he  had  opened  in 
the  beginning  of  July,  and  which  he  had,  therefore,  possessed  for  three 
months;  but  as  yet  it  had  shown  no  tendency  to  become  mouldy— perhaps 
because  he  kept  it  in  a  well-closed  bottle. 

Herr  Haberland  remarked  that  both  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  bath  and 
the  alum  bath  he  used  for  gelatine  plates  became  brown  after  being  a  short 
time  in  use,  and  he  inquired  the  reason. 

The  general  opinion  w^as  that  it  was  caused  by  the  developer  being 
imperfectly  wrashed  off. 

Herr  Halwas  had  remarked  that  when  he  laid  a  plate  immediately 
after  development,  without  being  washed,  into  the  alum  bath  and  let  it  lie 
there  the  plate  was  rendered  useless  by  flame-shaped  spots;  but  if  the  alum 
bath  were  kept  in  motion  this  phenomenon  did  not  occur. 

Herr  Kunze  sought  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  which  he  also  had 
observed,  in  an  unequal  further  development  of  the  plate,  produced  by 
some  developer  still  adhering  to  the  plate  and  being  acted  upon  by  the 
alum  bath.  If  the  bath  be  left  at  rest  this  developer  does  not  distribute 
itself  equally  in  the  alum;  consequently  the  subsequent  development  only 
takes  place  in  patches,  while  these  are  prevented  from  forming  by  keeping 
the  bath  in  motion. 

Herr  Roloff  did  not  use  alum  at  all  in  the  case  of  plates  which  showed 
no  direct  tendency  to  crapiness  or  frilling  or  to  dissolving  off. 

Herr  Sachs  recommended  that  all  plates  should  be  laid  for  ten  minutes 
or  so  in  an  alum  bath ;  that  contributed  to  the  permanency  of  the  plate 
by  destroying  the  last  remaining  trace  of  hyposulphite  and  removing  any 
yellow  fog,  while  at  the  same  time  imparting  a  brown  tone  to  the  piste,  in 
consequence  of  which  it  would  furnish  more  brilliant  copies.  In  the  case 
of  plates  which  were  readily  dissolved  off,  such  as  those  intended  to  be 
stripped  off,  he  advised  their  being  placed  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  alum. 


Comspmttoita. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  ON  CANVAS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  by  the  method  described  in 
last  week’s  Journal,  photographs  can  be  transferred  to  canvas,  and  pro¬ 
bably  the  process  would  give  results  which,  so  far  as  appearance  goes,  would 
perhaps  be  better  than  any  other.  But  the  picture  on  the  canvas  is 
required  for  artistic  purposes — to  be  covered  with  oil  colours.  The  sub¬ 
stratum  being  of  gelatine,  “moderately  strong,”  no  worse  method  could  be 
proposed. 

If  artists  would  give  their  experience  I  think  we  should  hear  that  all 
prints  on  canvas  having  gelatine  as  a  basis  are  not  to  be  relied  on — that, 
sooner  or  later,  the  picture  will  crack,  and,  not  improbably,  may  leave  the 
canvas  in  parts.— -I  am,  yours,  &c.,  A.  Brothers. 

Manchester ,  October  28,  1884. 

— <, — 

DEVELOPING  FORMULAE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — A  continuation  of  my  experiments  with  the  hydrokinone 
developer  has  induced  me  to  substitute  one  drop  of  pure  strong  nitric 
acid  for  the  citric  acid;  then  only  twenty  minims  of  liquid  potassium 
are  necessary,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  The  hydrokinone 
appears  to  keep  well  in  solution.  I  think  one  grain  to  the  drachm 
of  soft  or  distilled  water  will  be  found  a  convenient  solution.  It  ought 
to  be  filtered  then  with  ten  drops  of  nitric  acid  made  up  to  100 
minims  with  water.  You  have  all  your  solutions  convenient,  and  no 
weighing  every  time.  I  think  anyone  trying  this  developer  now  will  be 
perfectly  satisfied  with  it. 

I  find  many  of  my  negatives  that  were  strengthened  some  year  and 
more  since  are  going,  and  I  hope  and  believe  that  with  this  developer 


“  strengthening”  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  I  am  trying  a  modificati  on  of  L 
old  fixer,  viz.  : — 

Cyanide  i- ‘  potassium .  800  grains. 

Citric  acid  . 100  ,, 

Water  . 20  ounces. 

Methylated  spirit .  5  „ 

I  have  not  tried  it  sufficiently  yet.  I  think  it  promises  a  more  brilli 
picture,  but  will  not  bear  washing  after  fixing  and  before  drying. 

I  think  it  would  be  worth  while  to  try  the  result  of  eubstitutin,'  pym.  | 
hydrokinone,  although  I  do  not  anticipate  so  good  a  result.  As  I  saic 
my  former  letter,  hydrokinone  appears  to  me  to  give  any  amount  of  deut> 
without  sacrificing  the  high  lights. 

I  also  tried  a  mixture  of  240  grains  of  cyanide  of  potassium  and  twe  | 
ounces  of  saturated  solution  of  alum ;  but  the  result,  after  leaving  it  (,,r 
night,  was  a  straw-coloured  liquid  with  a  colloid  deposit,  which  filtered  I: 
beautifully.  Although,  however,  smelling  strongly  of  cyanide,  the  filti 
was  utterly  powerless  as  a  solvent  of  the  chloride.  The  other  fixer  ga\ 
brown  tone  to  the  negative. — I  am,  yours,  &c. ,  W.  T.  F.  M.  Inoalj 

Greenhithe,  Kent,  October  27,  1884. 


THE  TRICYCLE  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Having  seen  some  correspondence  going  on  in  the  Joui 
respecting  tricycles  for  photographers,  will  you  allow  me  to  introduce  ■. 
your  notice  a  photograph  of  a  tricycle  which  has  been  specially  desig 
for  touring  photographers  by  a  local  maker  in  Exeter,  and  which  I  find  v  • 
convenient? 

The  tricycle  is  named  “The  Photographer.”  It  is  narrow  and  light, 
pass  through  an  ordinary  door  without  any  alteration,  or  can  be  whet  [ 
up  a  flight  of  steps.  It  will  go  through  a  very  narrow  gate  and  allow  , 
to  ride  it  into  a  field,  where  I  can  get  the  best  view,  instead  of  leaving  i  i 
the  road. 

The  front  bone  is  extra  long,  and  quite  straight  for  the  convenient : 
strapping  on  the  tripod.  The  camera  is  fixed  underneath  the  rider  ok 
neat  bracket,  padded  with  rubber.  The  camera  I  carry  is  a  12  X  10  w  j 
two  doable  dark  slides.  The  weight  of  the  camera  and  slides  balances  i 
rider,  thus  causing  ease  and  comfort  in  riding. 

The  extra  length  of  the  straight  front  bone,  and  the  weight  of  i 
camera  and  slides  balancing  the  rider,  causes  the  machine  to  run  with  > 
vibration  than  usual.  The  tricycle  is  the  design  of  Mr.  E.  MonkhousejE 
Exeter,  assisted  by  practical  photographers. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

October  27,  1884.  Bromiu. 

- ♦ — 

MISUSE  OF  THE  ROYAL  ARMS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  regard  to  my  proceedings  against  Messrs.  A.  and;. 
Taylor  respecting  the  above,  permit  me  to  remark  that  when  the  Patent  i 
Designs’  Act,  1883,  came  into  operation  I  felt  confident  that  this  firm  vie 
never  entitled  to  use  the  name  of  Her  Majesty  in  connection  with  t  r 
trade,  or  had  any  authority  whatever  for  displaying  the  royal  onus,  ei  r 
in  front  of  their  premises  or  on  stationery  which  they  issued  to  their  nu  •• 
rous  canvassers.  Upon  application  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  Office,  d 
otherwise,  I  found  such  to  be  the  case,  and  hence  the  proceedings  whi  I 
found  necessary  for  me  to  prosecute. 

In  all  cases  where  an  Act  of  Parliament  imposes  a  penalty  for  it.4- 
fringement  it  has  been  the  rule  that  no  officer  of  the  Crown  should  pi  !• 
cute,  but  the  vindication  of  the  Act  has  been  left  to  one  of  the  public,  s 
reward  being  one-half  the  fine  inflicted,  and  I  believe  also  the  costs  of  is 
proceedings  being  paid  by  the  offender,  except  in  cases  where  it  is  call  a 
test  case  or  first  pi’oceedings  under  the  Act.  Now,  in  the  case  of  A.  am  . 
Taylor  it  has  been  a  very  aggravated  one,  as  their  boast  has  been  fc 
they  are  the  largest  photographers  in  the  world,  and  in  a  recent  pamp  fc 
issued  by  them  they  assert  that  they  employ  upwards  of  800  art 
operators,  &c. 

Therefore,  if  that  be  the  fact  by  their  own  showing,  it  stands  to  reason  i 1 
this  position  has  been  mainly  gained  by  their  assumption  of  being  ph 
graphers  to  Her  Majesty,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  &c.  &e.,  w!  l 
has  been  proved  to  be  untrue,  though  at  the  same  time  it  has  had  a  g  t 
effect  with  the  public,  and  has  enabled  them  to  monopolise  a  large  por  l 
of  the  photographic  business  of  the  country  to  the  detriment  of  other  ph  • 
graphers,  their  process  of  obtaining  trade  being  so  peculiarly  exhausth  s 
to  stop  nearly  every  avenue  of  business  against  others,  not  only  in  Lot  i 
and  its  suburbs,  but  in  all  provincial  towns  throughout  the  country,  w  3 
you  find  their  satellites  actively  at  work  in  every  railway  station,  raa  t 
place,  post-office,  police  station,  and  all  descriptions  of  workshops.  p‘ 
only  that,  but  they  also  pursue  a  house-to-house  canvass  in  every  neighb  - 
hood  where  it  is  likely  to  pay,  and  with  their  representations  above  n|* 
tinned  manage  to  intercept  business  in  all  directions  that  would  other*  3 
be  legitimately  shared  by  other  photographers. 

For  further  information  I  have  to  refer  to  proceedings  already  repor  > 
in  which  there  have  been  four  adjournments,  and  in  which  they  1 
engaged  the  services  of  the  most  popular  counsel  of  the  day,  who  cj/ 
succeeded  in  reducing  the  penalty  and  obtaining  a  nominal  amount  of  c  3 
by  representing  that  they  were  totally  innocent  of  transgressing  the  1  , 
and  had  made  every  reparation  in  their  power  by  removing  the  rt  1 
arms,  &c. ,  from  all  their  premises. 

In  conclusion :  I  beg  to  say  that  I  shall  w  atch  this  firm  very  zealots  |i 
and  if  I  find  them  breaking  their  parole  they  shall  be  again  called  to  b  : 
by — Yours,  &c.,  Wm.  TuRNElj 

140,  Upper  Kennington-lane,  London,  E.C.,  October  22, 1884. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— -The  decision  given  in  the  above  case  is  evidently  conclusi! 
that  the  prosecution  was  a  righteous  one,  -  . 
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here  is  no  denying  t-lie  fact  that  work  has"  been  obtained  by  virtue  of 
t  statements  erroneously  made  by  the  defendants.  It  is  also  beyond 
c  ;radiction  that  a  very  serious  injury  has  been  done  and  trade  diverted 
f  i  its  legitimate  channel  by  the  defendants’  mode  of  procedure.  In  fact, 
I  toroughly  believe  that  the  profession  has  been  entirely  revolutionised 
a  that  the  “club”  system  introduced  by  Messrs.  Taylor  has  given  a 
rl  tifying  Avound  to  the  trade. 

I  hold  that  this  case  is  a  case  for  the  profession  generally,  and  it  is  they 
J).  to  my  mind,  should  now  come  forward  and  bear  the  expenses  incurred, 
q  say  that  the  prosecution  was  instituted  for  the  sake  of  the  moiety  of 
t  fine  (at  most  £10)  is  out  of  the  question.  Who  Avould  undertake  the 
j  iety  of  a  lawsuit  of  this  character  for  such  a  trifle?  I  propose,  Messrs. 
]  tors,  that  you  start  a  subscription  list;  I  am  prepared  Avith  my  5s.  I 
f  gest  that  out  of  the  fund  thus  raised  you  pay  the  law  costs  and  other 
e  enses  incurred  in  this  suit,  and  any  surplus  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
*  hotographers’  Benevolent  Fund  ” — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

2,  Clapham-road.  October  23,  1884.  George  J.  Tear. 


EDAL  AWARDS  AT  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 
To  the  Editors. 

Ientlemen, — In  the  name  of  art  and  photography  I  am  most  desirous  of 
]  nving  the  merits  of  the  three  medal  pictures — Knuckle  Down  Tight, 
,  all  Studies,  and  Interior  of  St.  John's  Church,  Malta. 
die  first  is  an  example  of  the  lowest  type  of  genre  picture,  in  which  two 
('the  figures  have  moved,  and  indifferent  technical  Avork  is  exemplified. 

’  e  Small  Studies  are  indifferent  in  choice  of  subject,  pose  of  figures,  and 

I  hnical  execution.  The  Interior,  Avith  its  halation  and  total  disregard  of 

•  spective,  is  surely  not  equal  to  Mr.  R.  H.  Lord’s  Interior  of  New 
,  rheological  Museum,  Cambridge,  with  its  perfect  lines  and  even  lighting 
( the  sculpture — a  most  difficult  task  considering  the  neAvness  and  Avhite- 
is  of  the  casts.  I  should  feel  much  obliged  if  some  one  Avould  point  out 
iV  any  of  these  even  approach  such  artistic  and  perfect  Avork  as  that  of 
;ssrs.  Gale,  Gibson,  Horsey,  Forsyth,  and  others. 

Again :  may  I  humbly  ask  Avhere  the  science  is  in  the  three  pictures  for 
tich  scientific  medals  have  been  awarded — one  purely  a  photomechanical 
icess  and  the  other  two  triumphs  over  technical  difficulties  ?  I  fail  to 
i  that  it  is  any  more  “scientific”  (oh  !  misused  word,)  to  photograph  a 
•eak  of  lightning  than  a  breaking  Avave. 

These  are  the  things  which  send  men  aAvay  sadly  from  such  places, 
nicaily  wondering  when  this  rotten  something  in  the  state  of  Denmark 

II  be  righted. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  P.  H.  Emerson,  B.A. 

October  25,  1884. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  Rev.  H.  Victor  Macdona,  M.A.,  by  the  tone  of  his 
;ter  in  your  last  issue,  appears  to  have  gone  back  to  his  parish  in  Cheshire 
ter  his  special  visit  to  the  photographic  exhibition  with  a  great  deal  of 
the  dog  in  the  manger”  about  him.  He  appears  to  envy  several  of  the 
ccessful  exhibitors  their  awards,  and  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the 
ntlemen  who  acted  as  judges  knew  nothing  about  photography  ;  and  the 

.nging  committee - well,  they  ought  to  be  executed,  and,  doubtless,  the 

verend  gentleman  Avould  be  pleased  to  act  as  executioner.  It  seems  a 
eat  pity  that  there  should  be  so  many  gentlemen  to  act  in  the  capacity  of 
dges,  hanging  committee,  &c.,  Avhen  there  appears  to  be  one  who  is  com- 
itent  to  undertake  the  whole  of  it.  I  Avould  suggest  that  the  Rev.  Mr. 
iacdona  be  appointed  next  year  to  hang  the  exhibits  and  act  solely  as 
dge. 

My  Sea  Studies  seem  to  have  specially  called  forth  a  most  unwarrantable 
■tack  from  the  reverend  gentleman,  Avho  says  that  “  they  bear  all  the 
stinct  traces  of  very  indifferent  retouching.”  He  will,  perhaps,  be 
itonished  when  I  say  there  is  no  retouching  either  on  the  negatives  or 
■hits,  the  negath-es  scarcely  requiring  even  ordinary  spotting.  I  should 
y  that  the  well-known  gentlemen  who  acted  as  judges  Avere  quite  capable 
judging  Avliether  the  Avork  they  were  examining  was  either  elaborately 

•  indifferently  retouched.  If  not,  they  certainly  ought  to  have  had  the 
verend  amateur  at  their  elboAvs  to  advise  them. 

I  may  mention  that  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society  awarded 
e  their  medal  in  August  last  for  the  same  case  of  Studies  that  have 
'ceived  such  attention  from  Mr.  Macdona. — I  am,  yours,  &e., 
Waterloo-square,  Bognor,  October  29,  1884.  W.  P.  Marsh. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  reference  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Macdona’s  remarks  respect- 
ig  Mr.  W.  P.  Marsh’s  Sea  Study  negatives  being  elaborately  retouched,  I 
■el  it  but  just  to  say  that  in  consequence  of  having  made  transparencies 
■om  most  of  the  plates  exhibited  by  that  gentleman  I  am  in  a  position  to 
;ate  that  they  are  not  retouched. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  John  Harmer. 

Wick,  Liltlehampton,  October  29,  1884. 


i&otrs  mxh  Olimm, 

eorge  Adcock  Avrites  : — “Is  there  any  objection  to  my  counting  seconds 
by  means  of  a  string  suspended  to  the  camera,  a  small  Aveight  being 
attached  to  its  lower  end  to  cause  it  to  act  as  a  pendulum  1  If  you  think 
Avell  of  the  idea  please  inform  me  what  length  of  string  Avill  be  the  most 
useful.  Ought  not  a  quick  vibration  to  be  preferred  to  one  that  is  slow? 

- In  reply:  We  have  often  adopted  the  method  of  counting  seconds 

suggested  by  our  correspondent.  This  was,  hoAvever,  in  the  times  of  slo\v 
plates  and  long  exposures.  A  bit  of  string  ten  inches  in  length,  with 
a  pistol  bullet  attached  to  the  end  as  a  “bob,”  will  vibrate  in  half-seconds 
Wtb  practical  accuracy, 


Ought  the  eggs  which  are  to  be  employed  in  the  albumenising  of  paper 
j  to  be  fresh  or  stale  ?— -Alpha.” — Well,  this  is  a  query  to  which  Ave  cannot 

I  glVe  a,  •  sduare  rePfy>  because  we  know  that  some  albumenisers — men 

of  probity  and  experience— say  one  thing,  Avhile  others— equally  good 
and  experienced  men— say  the  other.  Albumen  which  is  quite  fresh  is 
not  employed  as  a  rule  by  the  majority  of  albumenisers,  who  prefer 
keeping  it  for  a  period  ranging  from  two  to  four  or  five  days  before 
using  it  for  coating  paper. 

W.  Johnston  inquires: — “1.  Does  it  matter  Avhich  side  of  the  focussing- 
glass  (matt  or  smooth)  is  outside  the  camera  nearest  the  eye?— 2.  In 
using  the  photometer  (direct  to,  source  of  light)  does  this  mean  the 
instrument  to  be  pointed  to  the  sun  or  brightest  part  of  the  sky,  or  held 
pointing  toAvards  the  vieAv  to  be  taken,  as  I  find  there  is  a  considerable 

difference  in  effect  from  the  tivo  positions?"- - In  reply:  1.  Cameras  are 

invariably  constructed  so  as  to  necessitate  the  ground  surface  being 
placed  next  to  the  lens.- — 2.  Let  the  photometer  be  directed  towards  the 
light  by  which  the  vieiv  is  illuminated. 

The  Rea7.  E.  P.  Rivers  writes: — “Some  time  ago  you  gaA-e  a  description 
of  the  newly-invented  balance  thermometer  of  Messrs.  Watson  and  Sons, 
of  High  Holborn.  Can  you  say  from  actual  knowledge  whether  it  d  - 
all  that  Avas  originally  claimed  on  its  behalf  ?” - In  reply:  The  thermo¬ 

meter  in  question,  having  been  improved  since  the  date  at  which  our 
article  appeared,  does  rather  more  than  Ave  anticipated  on  its  behalf  ;  for 
it  is  so  sensitive  that  the  mere  lighting  of  a  candle,  within  a  foot  of  tin- 
instrument,  Avill  cause  it  to  register  the  change  of  temperature  produced 
thereby  by  means  of  its  indicating  end,  AvhUe  as  yet  such  change  can  only 
be  imperfectly  discerned  on  the  register  engraved  on  the  tube  itself.  It 
is  a  most  convenient  instrument  in  a  dark  room  or  any  other  room. 

“Obserahng  that  you  have  published  Mr.  AV.  Ackland’s  process  of  collodio- 
albumen  for  transparency  work,  will  you  permit  me  to  inquire  in  what 
respect,  essential  or  non-essential,  it  differs  from  that  Avhich  a  few  years  ago 
was  sold  as  a  secret  process  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards?  And  will  you  permit 
me  further  to  inquire,  in  the  event  of  the  two  being  found  to  be  practically 
similar,  to  Avhich  of  these  well-known  gentlemen  are  Ave  to  consider  our¬ 
selves  indebted  for  the  inception  of  this  special  development  of  the 
collodio-albumen  process? — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  The  Ghost  of  Taupexot.” 

• - To  these  queries  Ave  are  somewhat  unable  to  reply ;  but  avc  were 

made  aAvare  of  the  Edwards  method  at  a  date  long  prior  to  that  which  . 
the  Ackland  system  Avas  brought  under  our  notice.  Concerning  the 
identity,  or  even  similarity,  of  the  tAvo  systems,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
AA7e  should  here  speak,  especially  as  Mr.  Edwards  has  not  published  his, 
so  Ave  leave  the  matter  for  those  interested. 

Print- Washing  Troughs. — A  correspondent  Avrites  to  inquire  if  avc  can 
furnish  him  with  the  name  of  any  London  maker  Avhere  the  print-wash- 
ing  troughs  recently  described  by  us  have  been  made,  and,  also,  Avhether 
one  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  would  be  suitable  for  Avashing  three 
hundred  cartes.  We  have  communicated  Avith  the  gentleman  whose 
apparatus  Ave  saAv  in  Avork,  and  he  Avrites  us  that  the  apparatus  was  made 
fourteen  years  ago  by  a  plumber  and  zinc-plate  AA-orker  in  London 
(Clerkenwell  direction)  to  designs  supplied,  but  that  he  cannot  at 
present  furnish  any  address.  If,  however,  he  be  able  to  find  the  name 
he  promises  to  send  it,  and  in  that  case  it  shall  be  forwarded  to  our 
correspondent.  We  should  advise  that  a  trough  twenty-four  inches  in 
diameter  be  used  for  so  large  a  number  as  three  hundred  cartc-de-i  isitc 
prints.  When  prints  are  packed  very  closely  in  a  limited  quantity  of 
Avater  there  is  less  chance  of  the  rotating  current  passing  over  the  surface 
of  every  individual  print,  and  in  print- washing  the  desideratum  is  that 
every  print  should  be  equally  and  Avell  Avashed. 

Persian  asks — “Can  a  glass  positive  be  fitted  Into  a  locket,  or  even  a 

finger  ring?” - We  reply:  There  is  no  reason  why  any  difficulty  should 

be  experienced  in  doing  so.  Let  us  suppose  that  AA-e  have  got  an  un¬ 
varnished  (to  take  the  Avorst  case)  positive  on  glass  which  has  to  be 
fitted  into  a  small  locket,  and  that  the  edge  must  be  so  perfectly  cut  as 
to  show  uo  chips  or  fractures.  Having  placed  the  “besil,”  or  ring  in 
which  the  glass  is  contained,  upon  the  picture,  draAv  Avith  a  needle  point 
a  line  round  it,  scratching  the  photograph.  Next  cut  the  picture  by 
means  of  a  diamond,  and  Avith  several  cuts  as  near  to  the  mark  as 
possible.  Then,  by  means  of  a  pair  of  sharp  and,  by  preference,  neAv 
cutting-pliers,  chip  off  the  glass  until  the  mark  has  been  reached,  and 
gradually  encroach  upon  this  until  after  repeated  trials  the  portrait  is 
found  to  enter  inside  of  the  frame.  Seeing  that  the  glass  is  usually 
finished  with  a  squarely-ground  bevel  it  is  uot  possible  to  see  the  extreme 
edge  of  the  portrait,  and,  as  a  consequence,  minute  defects  iu  the  margin 
will  not  be  observed.  A  brush  charged  with  black  varnish  should  then 
be  applied  to  the  edge  of  the  glass,  the  back  having,  of  course,  been  also 
well  coated  Avith  black.  This  method  affords  the  perfection  of  mounting 
and  fitting  glass  positives. 


Gferijawje  Column. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  but  in  no  case  do  we 
insert  any  article  merely  OFFERED  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  a  small  cost 
in  our  advertising  pages.  This  portion  of  our  columns  is  devoted  to  exchanges 
only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person  proposing  (he  exchange 
be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a  nom  de  plume  be 
thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 

I  Avill  exchange  a  two-gallon  still  for  a  scenic  background. — Address, 
J.  Grimshaav,  Dale-street,  Haslingden. 

I  Avill  give  a  good  exchange  or  cash  for  a  copy  of  The  British  Journal 
Photographic  Almanac  for  1880.— Address,  B.,  53,  CoAvgate,  Dundee, 
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I  will  exchange  a  Ross's  meniscus,  three  and  a-half  inches  diameter,  for 
Dallmeyer’s  wide-angle  view  lens  or  whole-plate. — Address,  ,T.  Hiu., 
Malvern. 

I  will  exchange  Seavey’s  boat  and  background,  cabinet  lens,  also  a  splendid 
carte  lens,  for  large  photographs  or  anything  useful. — Address,  J.  W.  D., 
Sand  Pits  Parade  Studio,  Birmingham. 

I  will  exchange  a  Lerebours’  half-plate  portrait  lens,  with  stops,  in  good 
condition,  for  violin  and  case,  or  anything  useful.  —  Address,  R.  S. 
Bonnalto,  The  Factory,  Kimberley,  Notts. 

I  will  exchange  a  Lancaster’s  enlarging  lantern,  also  Marion’s  cabinet 
burnisher,  for  a  Cadett’s  shutter  and  a  good  posing-chair.— Address, 
William  Hall,  34,  Lansdowne-place,  Lewes. 

I  will  exchange  Picture- Frame  Making ,  by  James  Lukin,  cloth  binding, 
clean  and  perfect,  for  Pictorial  Effect  in  Photography,  by  H.  P.  Robinson. 
— Address,  Opal,  31,  New-street,  Ashford,  Kent. 

I  will  exchange  a  carte  lens,  by  Lerebours,  with  stops,  in  case,  equal  to  new, 
for  a  posing-chair,  backgrounds,  or  anything  useful  in  photography. — 
Address,  J.  Barker,  106,  Chestergate,  Macclesfield. 

I  will  exchange  a  drying  cupboard,  made  according  to  England’s  drawings, 
also  a  large  sheet  of  plate  glass — size  36  X  24  inches — for  anything  useful 
in  photography. — Address,  W.  H.  Sedgwick,  South  View,  Sedbergh, 
Yorkshire. 

I  will  exchange  a  good  carte  lens,  by  Hermagis,  which  will  take  a  small 
cabinet  head,  eight  inches  back  focus,  for  a  good  artist’s  outfit,  both  oils 
and  water  colours;  if  not  both,  oils  preferred  of  good  quality. — Address, 
C  A.,  21,  St.  Sid  well-street,  Exeter. 

Wanted,  an  8^  x  61  or  10  x  8  portable  camera  with  three  double  slides  (must 
be  light  and" in  good  condition),  in  exchange  for  pictures  in  frames  (large 
variety  to  choose  from),  albums,  frames,  fancy  goods,  tobacconists’ 
goods,  &c.— Address,  C.  F.  Hewitt,  St.  Mary’s-street,  Wallingford, 
Berks. 

I  will  exchange  a  Voigtlander’s  carte  lens,  an  oak  studio  camera  stand,  an 
iron  head-rest  (both  nearly  new),  a  half-plate  water-tight  bath  in  polished 
pine  case,  and  a  10  x  8  ditto  in  mahogany  case.  Wanted  a  10  x  8  burnisher 
in  good  condition,  four  Victoria  lenses,  nine  gems,  or  Ross’s  10  x  8  wide- 
angle  lens;  difference  adjusted. — Address,  J.  A.  Bellinger,  photo¬ 
grapher,  Sidmouth,  Devon. 

An  artist  requiring  photographic  apparatus,  which  must  be  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  is  willing  to  paint  a  few  oil-paintings  (landscape),  work-up  enlarge¬ 
ments,  finish  opals,  &c.,  in  oil  or  water-colour,  in  exchange  for  anything 
useful  in  photography,  particularly  a  good  rolling-machine,  10  x  8  dry- 
plate  bellows-body  camera,  complete  with  lens  and  slides,  also  a  half¬ 
plate  and  quarter-plate  ditto,  and  studio  and  alpenstock  stands;  re¬ 
ferences  exchanged. — Address,  X.  Y.  Z.,  19,  Whitefriars-road,  Hastings. 

- ❖ - 

ta  (ftormponfonts. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Notice. — Each  Correspondent  is  required  to  enclose  his  name  and  address, 
although  not  necessarily  for  publication.  Communications  may,  when  thought 
desirable,  appear  under  a  nom  de  plume  as  hitherto,  or,  by  preference, 
under  three  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Such  signatures  as  “  Constant  Reader ,” 
“ Subscriber ,”  <kc.,  should  be  avoided.  Correspondents  not  conforming  to 
this  rule  will  therefore  understand  the  reason  for  the  omission  of  their 

communications.  _  __ 

Photograph  Registered. — 

W.  L.  Shrubsole,  Davey-place,  Norfolk. — Photograph  of  Their  Royal 
Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  and  Shooting  Party  at 
Thornage,  Norfolk.  _ 

Ajax  and  A.  B. — Write  to  the  Secretary. 

\V.  C. — There  is  no  work  published  on  the  subject.  Articles  upon  it  will 
be  found  distributed  through  this  and  previous  volumes. 
p,ATH< — Write  the  titles  neatly  with  black  varnish  on  the  negatives.  You 
must  write  them  backwards,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Geo.  Smith. — Many  thanks  for  a  copy  of  the  reply.  We  shall  be  very 
pleased  to  see  the  result  of  your  trials  if  you  will  kindty  forward  them. 
Edward  Neville. — By  a  six-per-cent,  solution  is  meant  a  solution  con¬ 
taining  six  per  cent,  of  the  salt — the  bichromate  of  potash  in  your  case. 

T.  P. — Your  previous  letter  was  not  preserved.  Kindly,  therefore,  repeat 
your  query,  and,  if  possible,  send  a  plan  of  your  proposed  studio,  and  we 
will  help  you  if  possible. 

H.  Arnold  Bemrose. — In  speaking  of  the  novelty  we  did  not  infer  that 
the  thing  had  never  been  done  before.  There  is  an  old  adage — “There 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.” 

W.  W. — Try  Messrs.  Langton  and  Bicknells,  89,  Newington  Butts,  S.E. 
They  will  perhaps  supply  you  with  a  small  quantity,  as  we  surmise  you 
do  not  require  much.  They,  as  a  rule,  only  supply  large  quantities. 

X.  X.  X. — See  an  article  on  Photographing  Interiors,  by  Mr.  H.  Y.  E. 
Cotesworth,  in  the  issue  for  May  16th  of  the  current  year.  The  same 
remarks  apply  equally  well  to  the  work  you  have  in  hand.  We  know  of 
no  such  formula.  Cold  tones  will  be  better  than  warm. 

j,  R,  T. — It  is  not  advisable  to  wash  the  prints  in  such  very  hot  water  as 
you  suggest.  You  say  that  the  hot  water  will  not  be  used  until  “the 
prints  have  been  well  cleansed  from  the  hypo.”  If  the  prints  are  well 
cleansed  from  the  hypo.,  why  the  necessity  of  the  hot  water? 


O.  O.  O.  Pure  paraffine  wax  is  far  preferable  to  pitch  for  coatin  >L 
insides  of  wooden  dishes  which  are  to  contain  silver  solution*,  jft 
cannot  procure  it  in  your  village,  Messrs.  Hopkin  and  Williams  n 
supply  it.  It  is  not  nearly  so  expensive  as  you  appear  to  imagine. 

Rowland; — The  results  are  very  promising,  and  certainly  should  encouL. 
you  to  continue  your  experiments.  Try  the  effect  of  using  theft 
thinner  than  you  are  now  doing,  and  do  not  he  in  a  hurry  withL 
different  operations.  Remember:  “  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day.” 

W. — Eau  de  javelle  is  a  very  useful  hyposulphite  eliminator.  The  caukf 
the  spots  of  which  you  complain  is  that  you  have  printed  from  the  i  L 
tive  before  the  whole  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  was  removed  fronL, 
film ;  hence  the  silver  paper  has  acted  upon  it  and  produced  tin-  spotti  L 

Wm.  Nash. — It  is  illegal  for  you  to  make  a  photographic  copy  of  a  ]  t 
of  England  note,  though  it  is  often  done.  If  you  only  make  a  red  Lf 
copy  for  use  as  a  microscopic  object,  no  doubt  you  will  not  be  inter) 
with.  Such  copies  are— or  at  one  time  were— to  be  purchased  at 
opticians’. 

Countryman. — The  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  f  q 
Britain  is  open  daily  from  ten  till  dusk,  and  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  d 
Saturday  evenings  from  seven  till  ten.  The  charge  for  admission  ii  ie 
daytime  is  one  shilling  and  in  the  evenings  sixpence,  members  l|ig 
admitted  free. 

Ale.  B.  Howard. — Blue  glass  was  at  one  time  employed  for  gli  ip 
photographic  studios,  though  it  was  never  really  in  much  favour.  V  te 
glass  is  now  used  almost  universally.  If  you  use  white  glass  you  ea  of 
course,  paint  or  stipple  over  with  any  tint  desired,  and  clean  it  rjat 
any  time  if  not  approved. 

I.  Ligonier. — The  “halo”  is  what  is  known  as  a  flare  spot  from  tlie  s, 
As  yours  is  a  single  lens,  the  cure  will  be  to  alter  the  stop  slightly  ni 
its  present  position.  If  you  slide  it  gently  backwards  and  forw 
while  watching  the  effect  upon  the  image  on  the  ground  glass,  yor  ill 
soon  discover  the  best  position  so  as  to  avoid  it  in  future. 

Novice  A. — It  is  clear  that  one  fault  in  your  prints  is  that  the  silver  th 
is  much  too  weak — probably  not  more  than  half  the  strength  it  si  Id 
be.  This  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  majority  of  your  fi- 
culties.  The  prints,  we  may  mention,  bear  unmistakable  eviden  of 
slovenly  manipulation,  as  shown  by  the  finger  marks  on  the  backs  d, 
in  some  instances,  on  the  front.  These  are  caused  by  the  paper  1  ig 
touched  with  fingers  contaminated  with  the  hyposulphite  of  soda. 


Photographic  Club. — The  forthcoming  meeting  on  Wedncdv 
next,  November  5th,  will  be  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Cl 

South  London  Photographic  Society. — At  the  next  meetir  of 
this  Society,  to  he  held  on  Thursday,  the  6th  November,  in  the  H;  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  John-street,  Adelphi,  Mr.  J.  Traill  T:  or 
will  deliver  a  lecture  On  Florida  and  its  Orange  Groves,  illustiied 
by  numerous  photographs  shown  as  dissolving  views  by  the  lantei: 

A  Proposed  Amendment  in  Photographic  TerminolocI— 
Professor  Yogel  suggests  that,  instead  of  using  so  many  diffVnt 
names  for  the  photo-chemically-produced  negatives  for  the  typogriiic 
press  or  relief  priuting-press  (such  as  phototypes,  autotypes,  and  1  o- 
types),  they  should  all  be  called  licht-hoch-druck  (which  may  be  t  Vs- 
lated  photo-relief  prints),  and  that  the  processes  intended  forjoe 
copperplate  press,  such  as  heliography,  heliogravure,  and  photograve, 
should  be  called  collectively  licht-tief-druck  (equal  to  light-deep  p Its 
or  photo-intaglio  prints).  Henceforth  he  intends  to  use  these  tejs, 
which  are  certainly  more  intelligible  than  those  he  wishes  to  super;  e, 
as  they  convey  a  definite  idea  of  the  thing  spoken  of ;  but  this  effo  in 
the  riuht  direction  will,  we  fear — so  strong  is  the  force  of  habit  ai  of 
vested  rights  in  the  various  names — be  as  unsuccessful  as  a  previous «  it 
to  introduce  the  word  “photogram”  for  the  photographic  prin  as 
“telegram”  is  for  the  message  sent. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 


Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician 
For  the  Week  ending  October  29,  188). 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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SULPHITE  OF  SODA  IN  THE  DEVELOPER, 

We  have  purposely  refrained  from  replying  to  Mr.  W.  Hanson’s 
remarks  a  fortnight  ago  until  we  should  be  in  a  position  to  speak 
from  actual  experiment  on  certain  points  mentioned  by  him.  We 
are  now  in  that  position,  and  propose  as  briefly  as  possible  to  show 
in  what  manner  we  differ. 

Mr.  Hanson,  it  will  be  remembered,  holds  that  sulphite  of  soda 
retards  the  development — a  view  which  we  ourselves  attempted  to 
controvert  on  the  ground  that  sulphite  of  soda  being  itself  capable 
of  development  can  at  anyrate  not  be  a  retarder,  even  though  it  be 
not  an  accelerator.  However,  Mr.  Hanson  says: — “But  does  it 
necessarily  follow  because  an  image  can  slowly  be  brought  out  by  the 
aid  of  sulphite  of  soda  that,  therefore,  it  accelerates  development 
:\vhen  used  in  conjunction  with  one  or  other  of  the  alkalies?”  Then, 
again,  he  says: — “When  things  of  an  opposite  character  are  joined 
together  a  medium  product  is  generally  the  outcome  of  the  union. 
Now,  let  sulphite  of  soda  be  allowed  to  represent  extreme  slowness 
in  the  operation  of  development,  and  ammonia  (of  the  right  strength) 
extreme  quickness;  then  a  combination  of  the  two  according  to  the 
above  general  rule  ought  to  yield  a  mean  ratio  of  speed,  depending 
on  the  proportions  on  which  they  are  mixed.” 

Now  the  suggestion  contained  in  this  quotation  is,  we  venture  to 
think,  based  upon  an  utter  and  grievous  fallacy.  In  the  first  place, 
even  accepting  Mr.  Hanson’s  own  view  of  the  respective  functions  of 
sulphite  and  of  ammonia  as  representing  slowness  and  quickness  rela¬ 
tively,  they  are  not  “things  of  an  opposite  character,”  but  rather 
represent  different  degrees  of  the  same  character.  Again  :  It  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  sodium  sulphite  is  not  substituted  for  ammonia, 
but  is  added  to  it,  and  that,  therefore,  whatever  developing  energy 
the  latter  may  possess,  it  must  be  augmented  by  whatever  slight 
developing  action  the  sulphite  may  exercise.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
introduce  an  ad  ahsurdurn  argument,  we  will  suppose  the  developing 
energy  of  ammonia  to  be  10,  while  that  of  sulphite  is  1  and  its 
retarding  action  6.  Now,  with  the  combined  ammonia  and  sulphite 
developer  the  sum  of  the  developing  action  would  be  represented 
by  the  equation  10  +  1-6  =  5.  If  the  ammonia  be  eliminated  the 
developing  action  would  be  represented  by  1  -  6  =  -  5 — a  negative 
or  retarding  action.  And  yet,  as  we  have  shown,  such  an  alleged 
retarding  solution  is  really  a  developer ,  which  is  utterly  absurd. 

We  are  quite  prepared  to  agree  with  Mr.  Hanson  that  sulphite 
of  soda  is  a  less  energetic  developer  than  ammonia  or  other  alkali, 
and  that  if  it  were  substituted  for  an  equivalent  proportion  of  the 
1  ammonia  solution  of  developing  strength  then  the  result  would  be, 
as  he  suggests,  a  mean  between  the  two.  But  such  is  not  the  case  ; 
for,  whether  sulphite  be  used  or  not,  the  same  quantity  of  alkali  is 
|  (or  should  be)  present  in  each  ounce  of  developing  solution,  plus  in 
the  one  case  the  sulphite. 

Speaking  of  the  theoretical  result  to  be  anticipated  under  his 
view  of  the  question,  Mr.  Hanson  further  says  : — “And  in  practice 
I  find  this  to  be  so,  for  the  more  sulphite  there  is  present  in  the 
;  developer  the  slower  it  works.”  Now,  again,  with  one  important 
modification,  we  should  be  willing  to  agree  with  Mr.  Hanson,  but 
that  modification  traverses  the  whole  question.  If  for  the  word 
sulphite  in  the  last  quotation  the  word  sidphate  be  substituted  per¬ 
fect  accord  would  exist  between  us,  and  it  is  with  the  view  of 


showing  it  is  really  sulphate  which  produces  the  result  complained 
of  by  Mr.  Hanson  that  our  experiments  were  instituted. 

We  have  always  called  attention  to  the  importance  of  using  pure, 
freshly-prepared  sulphite,  pointing  out  how  in  consequence  of  its 
rapid  oxidation  it  is  not  to  be  trusted  after  having  been  long  in  stock. 
Let  anyone  interested  in  this  question  take  the  trouble  to  test  a 
sample  of  sodium  sulphite  obtained  through  the  ordinary  commercial 
channels,  and  it  will  invariably  be  found  to  contain  a  considerable 
proportion  of  sulphate,  the  retarding  action  of  which  is  so  well 
known.  Different  samples  will,  of  course,  vary  very  considerably 
according  to  age  and  other  conditions  of  storage ;  but  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  find  a  sample  that  will  not  give  the  sulphate  reaction. 

In  order  to  try  the  matter  thoroughly  sulphite  of  soda  was 
specially  prepared  and  used  at  once.  A  solution  of  pure  carbonate 
of  soda  was  divided  into  two  parts.  One  half  having  been  saturated 
with  sulphurous  acid,  the  two  were  mixed  and  very  carefully 
neutralised,  and  evaporated  until  crystals  began  to  form.  In  ten 
ounces  of  the  saturated  solution  fifteen  grains  of  pyro.  were  dis¬ 
solved;  a  second  solution  was  made  by  dissolving  fifteen  grains  of 
pyro.  in  ten  ounces  of  filtered  rain  water;  and  a  third  by  using  a 
solution  of  commercial  sulphite  to  dissolve  the  fifteen  grains  of 
pyro.  The  same  solutions  of  -ammonia  and  bromide  and  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  soda  wei'e  used  throughout,  and  the  developers  employed 
were  strictly  identical,  except  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  sulphite 
and  the  substitution  in  some  cases  of  soda  for  ammonia. 

As  the  result  of  several  experiments,  we  may  say  briefly  that  in 
no  case,  either  with  ammonia  or  soda,  was  there  the  slightest 
difference  in  the  rapidity  of  action  of  the  first  two  pyro.  solutions  ; 
the  third,  made  from  commercial  sulphite,,  developed  a  little  more 
slowly,  but  produced  an  equal  result  if  a  slightly  longer  application 
were  allowed.  This  was  a  fairly  good  sample  of  sulphite,  giving  bu 
little  reaction  of  sulphate. 

In  conclusion  :  We  are  more  than  ever  convinced  that  where  the 
slowing  action  of  sulphite  is  complained  of  it  is  the  result,  as  we 
have  befoi’e  alleged,  of  the  presence  of  sulphate  in  the  sulphite  of 
soda. 


AN  INCANDESCENT  PLATINUM  LIGHT. 

That  there  is  room  for  new  and  powerful  modes  of  illumination  in 
connection  with  the  various  departments  of  photographic  practice 
will  be  admitted  without  hesitation  by  every  photographer. 

To  those  interested  in  this  development  of  physical  science  we 
have  some  pleasure  in  directing  attention  to  a  gas  lamp  which  was 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic 
Association  at  their  meeting  last  week.  It  consists  in  the  rendering 
of  a  thimble  of  platinum  gauze  incandescent  by  the  heat  emitted 
from  the  combustion  of  a  mixture  of  a  large  proportion  of  atmo¬ 
spheric  air,  with  a  small  proportion  of  carburetted  hydrogen  or 
common  house  gas. 

Ever  since  the  period  when  Bunsen  ma  le  his  investigations  in  thi* 
direction  the  heating  properties  of  this  admixture  of  gas  and  air 
have  been  well  known,  and  their  special  value  recognised  and  applied 
in  various  and  wide-spread  departments  of  social  and  manufacturing 
economics.  Indeed,  the  “Bunsen  burner,"  in  one  or  other  form 
modified  to  suit  special  requirements,  is  now  to  be  met  with  in 
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every  workshop  and  almost  every  dwelling-house,  its  services 
ranging  from  the  melting  of  metal  down  to  boiling  the  domestic 
kettle. 

When  a  flame  of  this  mixed  gas  is  made  to  impinge  forcibly  upon 
metal  it  invariably  melts,  unless  it  be  one  of  the  more  refractory 
class,  of  which  platinum  forms  a  good  example.  This  metal,  when 
subjected  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  mixed  gases  (relegating  for  the 
nonce  the  rdle  of  a  gas  to  atmospheric  air),  becomes  incandescent, 
and  emits  a  powerful  light.  Difficulties  of  an  apparently  insuper¬ 
able  nature  seemed  to  have  hitherto  attended  the  utilisation  of  this 
principle  of  lighting  ;  but  from  the  exhibition  that  was  made  at  the 
society  mentioned  they  would  appear  to  have  been  at  length  quite 
overcome.  During  several  years  a  lighting  engineer,  Mr.  Lewis, 
has  been  engaged  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  an  easy 
and  satisfactory  method  of  utilising  the  incandescent  platinum 
principle,  and  he  has  now  attained  such  progress  as  to  have  elicited 
the  encomiums  of  savants  like  Professor  Tyndall,  who  has  eulogised 
it  highly.  At  two  of  the  principal  railway  stations  in  London  it 
now  competes  with  the  electric  and  other  systems  of  lighting;  while 
at  the  meeting  of  the  photographic  society  referred  to  attention 
has  been  directed  to  its  possibilities  in  connection  with  photography. 

The  light,  as  adapted  for  either  enlarging  by  the  lantern  or  for 
the  exhibition  of  transparencies  upon  a  screen,  is  produced  by  a 
small  conical  thimble  formed  of  platinum  gauze  about  the  dia¬ 
meter,  at  the  base,  of  a  lime  cylinder,  but  tapering  upward  to  a 
point.  This  forms  a  species  of  cap  to  a  circular  orifice,  through 
which  passes  the  mixture  of  gas  and  air.  When  this  is  ignited 
a  poor,  dull  red  colour  is  imparted  to  the  platinum  cap,  proving 
the  insufficiency  of  the  flame  to  warm  it  up  to  even  a  respectable 
red  heat.  A  glass  chimney,  when  placed  over  the  flame,  does  not 
sensibly  increase  the  power  of  the  light.  But  no  sooner  is  the 
lower  end  of  a  tall  chimney,  made  of  thin  and  light  metal,  brought 
to  rest  upon  the  glass  than  in  an  instant,  and  as  if  by  magic,  a  pale, 
lurid  flame  which  was  seen  to  play  around  the  platinum  thimble 
then  disappears,  and  in  about  two  seconds  the  gauze  becomes 
incandescent,  emitting  a  light  so  powerful  as  to  dazzle  the  eye. 

What  the  chimney  does  is  to  increase  the  draught  of  air,  by 
which  the  heat  becomes  intensified  almost  instantaneously.  The 
quantity  of  gas  consumed  by  the  small  burner  that  was  exhibited 
at  the  meeting  in  question  is  only  three  feet  per  hour,  and  we  are 
unaware  in  what  other  way  a  light  possessing  an  equal  degree  of 
intensity  could  be  obtained  by  so  small  an  expenditure  of  gas. 
Air  is  the  chief  factor  in  the  production  of  this  intense  illumina¬ 
tion,  and  it  costs  nothing. 

In  the  course  of  a  brief  description  of  the  Lewis  light,  the  gentle¬ 
man  by  whom  it  was  introduced  spoke  of  an  ingenious  method  by 
which  the  necessary  iucrease  of  air  was  obtained  without  the  use 
of  either  a  I  dower  or  a  tall  chimney.  Mr.  Lewis,  it  appears, 
found  that  if  the  gas  could  be  placed  under  an  increased  degree  of 
pressure,  several  strong  air  currents  could  be  induced  by  the  agency 
of  certain  short  pieces  of  brass  tube,  which  acted  the  part  of  con¬ 
duits,  and  by  which  sufficient  air  could  be  supplied  to  the  flame  to 
impart  all  the  heating  power  necessary.  This  is  one  method  by 
which  the  intensity  of  the  heat  can  be  augmented.  But  as  it  involves 
the  employment  of  either  a  bag  or  some  other  analogous  means  for 
increasing  the  emissive  force  of  the  gas,  it  may  not  eventually 
prove  so  popular  in  the  case  of  lantern  illumination  as  other  and 
simpler  methods. 

The  best  substitute  for  the  long  chimney — in  itself  neither 
cumbrous  to  carry  nor  difficult  to  manipulate — would  seem  to 
consist  of  a  small  blower  or  fan  driven  by  a  light  piece  of  clockwork, 
and  by  which  a  gentle  current  of  air  could  be  made  to  ascend 
through  the  bottom  of  the  burner ;  but  whatever  system,  eventu¬ 
ally,  be  found  to  possess  the  balance  of  advantages  in  regard  to  pur¬ 
poses  involving  extreme  portability  (such  as  the  application  of  the 
light  to  the  lantern),  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that,  by  peculiarities 
in  the  construction  of  the  burner  itself  not  hitherto  introduced,  the 
problem  of  applying  common  gas  to  the  production  of  a  powerful 
and  intense  light  is  undoubtedly  solved.  Owing  to  its  small  volume 
the  Lewis  incandescent  light  will  prove  useful  for  producing  sharp 
enlargements,  this  being  in  accordance  with  optical  laws  which  we 


need  not  here  explain,  contenting  ourselves  with  reiterating  tl 
adage — “  A  small  flame  gives  a  sharp  image.”  We  shall  watch  wi 
interest  the  further  development  of  this  light. 

- 4 - 

REVERSED  NEGATIVES. 

Now  that  the  different  processes  in  which  reversed  negatives  ; 
essential — such  as  in  the  various  photomechanical  processes,  i 
carbon  process  by  single  transfer,  and  numerous  other  procesi 
based  upon  bichromated  gelatine — are  being  worked  still  ni 
extensively  than  ever,  it  becomes  an  important  question  to  det 
mine  which  is  the  best  method  for  their  production. 

The  Photographic  Club  have  considered  the  subject  of  suffici l 
importance  to  devote  an  evening  to  its  discussion,  and  this  t< 
place  last  week.  Various  plans  were  advocated  by  differ  , 
members  and  duly  discussed,  and  the  weak  as  well  as  the  str<  > 
points  of  each  were  brought  prominently  forward.  It  would  > 
quite  impossible  in  the  space  of  a  single  article  to  give  evei  t 
brief  outline  of  all  the  different  methods  there  are  for  produc  t 
reversed  negatives.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  explain  that  by  j 
term  “reversed  negative”  one  is  meant  which,  if  it  be  printed  1 
the  usual  manner,  will  yield  an  impression  that  is  reversed  ? 
regards  the  left  and  the  right. 

The  methods  of  making  reversed  negatives  may  be  classed  un  • 
four  heads ; — First,  the  plan  of  producing  a  negative  direct  froi  t 
negative  without  the  intervention  of  a  transparency ;  second,  r 
removing  the  film  from  the  glass  so  that  it  may  be  printed  fr  1 
the  reverse  side  ;  third,  the  reproduction  of  the  negative  in  ) 
camera  from  a  transparency ;  fourth,  taking  the  negative  rever  l 
in  the  first  instance. 

Under  the  first  head  comes  the  “nitric  acid”  process,  in  wli 
the  positive  image — resulting  from  printing  from  a  negative  0  x 
collodio-bromide  plate  and  developing  by  the  alkaline  method-  3 
dissolved  out  with  nitric  acid.  Then,  after  washing  and  sul  • 
quent  exposure  to  light,  it  is  again  treated  with  the  alkaline  dt  • 
loper,  when  a  negative  results.  Again  :  there  is  the  “dusting'’’ 
process.  This,  as  most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  consists  of  coai » 
a  glass  plate  with  bichromated  gum,  dextrine,  or  analogous  s- 
stances,  and,  after  exposure  under  a  negative,  dusting  over  vh 
plumbago  or  other  powder  in  a  fine  state  of  division,  which  t  a 
adheres  to  certain  parts  of  the  film  in  proportion  as  they  have  b  a 
protected  from  the  action  of  the  light. 

Some  few  years  back  Mr.  W.  Brooks  worked  out  a  proces'f 
producing  reversed  negatives.  His  method  is  somewhat  site  r 
to  the  nitric  acid  one,  except  that  in  place  of  the  nitric  ao  a 
solution  of  iodine  is  employed  to  convert  the  image  into  iodid  T 
silver,  which  is  unacted  upon  in  the  second  development.  ie 
advantage  of  Mr.  Brooks’s  process  over  the  nitric  acid  one  is  th  it 
is  applicable  to  gelatine  plates  as  well  as  collodion.  About  the  ie 
that  Mr.  Brooks  introduced  his  process  Mr.  Thomas  Bolas,  F.‘>, 
devised  one  for  attaining  the  same  end.  This  consisted  of  trea  ig 
an  ordinary  gelatine  plate  with  the  bichromate  of  potash,  w  h, 
after  drying,  is  exposed  under  a  negative.  When  developed  iipe 
usual  way  with  the  alkaline  developer  a  negative  image  is  brojbt 
out  instead  of  a  positive. 

None  of  these  methods,  however,  are  employed  to  any  exte  in 
practice.  The  nitric  acid  plan  is  objectionable  principal^  joa 
account  of  the  fumes  evolved,  and  also  because  considerable  (F* 
rience  is  necessary  to  obtain  success  under  all  conditions,  he 
dusting-on  method,  especially  for  large  sizes,  is  somewhat  dif  ^ 
to  work,  inasmuch  as  it  is  dependent  upon  the  hygroscopic  c  h* 
tions  of  the  film,  and  these  are  not  easy  to  control  in  our  var  >« 
climate.  Although  we  have  obtained  excellent  results,  both  b  he 
process  of  Mr.  Brooks  and  that  of  Mr.  Bolas,  we  believe  neitb  01 
’  them  have  really  been  fairly  tried  on  a  commercial  scale. 

We  will  now  consider  the  second  system — that  of  removing 
film  from  the  glass.  After  the  negative  has  been  taken  it  0 
ordinary  manner,  a  sheet  of  gelatine — such  as  that  employe* 01 
bon-bons,  or  for  glazing  prints — is  softened  in  water,  then  g"v 
squeegeed  down  upon  the  film,  and  now  allowed  to  dry.  Whei 
it  is  easily  detached  from  the  glass,  which,  by  the  tray,  si w 
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gviously  have  been  treated  with  French  chalk.  In  place  of  ernploy- 
r  sheet  gelatine,  some  operators  prefer  to  place  the  negative  on 
levelling-stand  and  pour  on  a  solution  of  that  material.  This  is 
3n  allowed  to  set  and  dry,  when  the  film  can  be  removed,  as  in  the 
evious  case.  Instead  of  using  gelatine  at  all,  the  plate  may  be 
ited  alternately  with  india-rubber  solution  and  collodion  until  a 
n  of  sufficient  thickness  is  obtained,  when  it  is  stripped  from  the 
iss. 

Both  these  methods  are  extensively  employed  in  practice,  but 
jre  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  they  are  attended  with  some 
:onveniences,  namely,  that  the  gelatine  films  are  liable  to  be 
luenced  by  moisture — a  serious  evil  when  the  subject  happens  to 
copied  to  scale.  Although  the  compound  film  of  india-rubber 
d  collodion  is  free  from  this  defect,  unfortunately  it  is  sometimes 
ind  to  become  exceedingly  brittle  after  keeping  for  a  few  years. 
Dreover,  negatives  which  have  been  varnished  are  not  so  easily 
ipped.  It  is  true  the  varnish  may  be  dissolved  off,  and  then,  by 
iating  the  film  with  dilute  acetic  or  other  acid  before  the  gelatine 
india-rubber  is  applied,  the  stripping  may  be  accomplished,  but 
ly  at  considerable  risk  to  the  negative,  except  it  be  done  by  a 
ry  skilful  hand. 

We  now  come  to  the  method  of  reproducing  the  negative  in  the 
mera  from  a  transparency.  This  plan,  like  the  previous  one, 
extensively  utilised,  especially  when  varnished  or  stock  negatives 
,ve  to  be  dealt  with.  The  weak  part  of  this  plan  is  that,  unless 
nsiderable  skill  be  exercised  in  the  production  of  the  transparency, 
ere  may  be  a  great  loss  of  delicacy  in  the  reproduction.  Further- 
ore  :  if  the  optical  appliances  are  not  of  the  most  perfect 
iscription  there  must  be  a  sacrifice  of  definition.  But,  as  a  set-off 
this,  there  is  the  great  advantage  that  the  original  negative  is 
■eserved  intact  for  other  pux’poses,  when  perhaps  a  reversed 
le  would  prove  worthless. 

We  have  now  the  last  of  the  four  systems  enumerated  above 
consider,  namely,  that  in  which  the  negative  is  taken  reversed  in 
e  first  instance.  There  are  two  methods  of  accomplishing  this, 
le  first  is  that  of  making  the  exposure  through  the  glass  sup- 
rting  the  film ;  that  is,  placing  the  plate  in  the  dark  slide  reversed, 
that  the  glass  side  is  next  the  lens  instead  of  the  film.  If  this 
an  were  to  be  adopted  it  is  manifest  that  any  imperfections  in, 
scratches  upon,  the  glass  itself  must  be  x-eproduced  upon  the 
lage.  But  this  is  not  all,  for  it  is  found  in  practice,  even  if 
e  glass  be  perfect,  that  the  image  is  never  so  sharp  and  crisp 
when  it  is  impressed  upon  that  side  of  the  film  to  which  the 
veloper  is  applied.  The  second  method  of  taking  the  revei’sed 
sgative  direct  is  that  of  placing  a  prism,  or  a  mirx’or  at  an 
lgle  of  45°,  in  front  of  the  lens — not  necessarily  in  front,  be  it 
iderstood,  for  it  will  answer  equally  as  well  if  placed  behind  ; 
deed,  there  are  some  advantages  to  be  gained  by  its  occupying 
us  position. 

During  the  discussion  at  the  Club  it  was  suggested  that  the 
tirror  or  prism  would  absorb  a  considei’able  amount  of  light,  and, 
msequently,  entail  a  greatly  prolonged  exposure.  But  it  was 
Dinted  out  by  those  who  had  considerable  experience  in  working 
ith  the  mirror  that  such  was  not  the  case,  provided  the  mii'ror 
as  kept  bright.  It  was  also  elicited  that  a  miiTor,  with  care  and 
a  occasional  polish  with  rouge,  would  continue  in  good  condition 
>r  a  year  or  two  without  requiring  to  be  i’e-silvei’ed. 

As  the  result  of  the  discussion  the  general  impi’ession  appeared  to 
9  that  the  best  methods  of  obtaining  reversed  negatives  are  those 
ow  almost  universally  employed  commercially,  namely,  that  of 
amoving  the  film  from  the  glass  as  a  pellicular  negative,  and  that 
f  taking  the  negative  direct  with  the  aid  of  a  prism  or  mirroi*. 
'or  the  larger  sizes  it  was  thought  that  the  latter  method  is  to  be 
referred  to  the  former. 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  FRAMED  PICTURES. 

'he  unfortunate  fact  that  photographs  were  once  very  fugitive 
as  been  a  perpetual  stumbling-block  and  a  continual  soui’ce  of 
rouble,  annoyance,  and  anxiety  to  the  conscientious  photogi’apher 
dio,  desirous  that  nothing  deserving  the  epithet  of  ephemeral 
hall  issue  from  his  studio,  puts  himself  to  considerable  trouble  in 


overlooking  the  carrying  out  of  all  desirable  precautions  in  his 
silver  printing,  and,  wherever  possible,  puts  that  entiiely  aside  and 
works  in  carbon  or  platinotype.  Let  him  be  ever  so  careful,  and  his 
assistants  ever  so  trustworthy  in  following  his  instructions,  he  is  liable 
at  any  moment,  whenever  some  particular  piece  of  outside  careless- 
ness  happens  to  his  pictures,  to  have  them  brought  to  him  and  their 
fading  away  pointed  out.  True  it  is  that  a  certain  portion  of  the 
public  are  now  actually  aware  that  photography  is  os  capable  as 
line  engraving  of  turning  out  permanent  work  ;  yip.  it  is  not  more 
than  three  or  four  years  since  the  Atheiiceum  itself,  in  one  of  its 
critiques,  deplored  the  necessary  fugitiveness  attaching  to  all 
photography,  and  utterly  declined  to  notice  a  communication  which 
one  of  our  contributors  forwarded  to  it,  pointing  out  that  there 
were  many  mechanical  printing  processes  in  which  the  pictures  were 
formed  in  printing  ink  alone. 

One  gentleman  informed  us  that  he  intended  to  place  upon  the 
back  of  every  framed  picture  he  sent  out  a  notification  to  the  effect 
that  it  would  be  undesirable  to  boil,  bake,  or  roast  the  enclosed 
photograph,  as  he  would  not  then  be  answerable  for  the  conse¬ 
quences;  for  he  assured  us  that  pictures  often  received  treatment 
equivalent  to  this. 

Thei’e  came  within  our  own  notice,  some  little  time  since,  an 
instance  of  something  very  similar.  The  lady  of  a  house,  which 
was  in  the  throes  of  the  usual  “spring  fever,”  passed  over  some  of 
her  less  valuable  pictures  to  one  of  her  domestic  “helps”  to  dust 
and  clean.  The  said  “help,”  being  vigorous  and  thorough,  placed 
one  end  of  the  frame  in  her  bucket  of  soap  and  water  and  con¬ 
scientiously  laved  the  whole  fi’ame  and  glass  with  her  washleather; 
and  then,  turning  the  frame  upside  down,  repeated  the  operation.- 
Fortunately,  for  the  photographer’s  reputation,  the  whole  ti-ansac- 
tion  was  noted  at  once,  as,  otherwise,  we  feel  no  doubt  the 
changed  appearance  presented  would  have  been  put  down  to  “  those 
fady  photographs.”  When,  again,  the  gilt  frame  of  a  photograph  can 
be  subjected,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  nail¬ 
brush  and  soft-soap  to  remove  fly-spots,  what  possible  indignity 
can  be  imagined  to  which  the  photograph  itself  would  not  be 
subjected  ? 

These  are  examples  of  crass  ignorance  ;  but  what  shall  be  said  of 
the  client — familial’,  we  scai’cely  doubt,  to  every  photographer — 
who  brings  a  faded,  yellow,  surface-abraded  thing  with  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  artist’s  name  on  the  back  of  it,  and  demands  another  print  to 
be  done  in  its  place  as  it  “  has  not  stood,”  when  the  real  truth  of  the 
matter  is  it  has  been  subjected  to  cai’eless  treatment  and  baa 
“  stood”  a  great  deal  too  much?  Put  first  of  all  in  a  cheap  frame, 
the  glass  of  the  latter  having  soon  been  broken,  and  the  owner 
either  too  indolent  or  too  indifferent  to  get  another,  it  has  been 
knocked  about — now  given  to  the  baby  to  play  with,  then  placed 
on  the  drawing-room  table,  and  finally  banished,  perhaps,  to  the 
mantelshelf  which  adorns  an  ever-smoking  chimney  —  how  can  it 
be  anything  but  pale-brown,  faded-looking,  and  ugly  ? 

We  may  here  say  what  in  this  regard  we  think  is  not  genei’ally 
insisted  upon.  We  consider  that  a  mantelshelf  and  the  wall  above 
it  are  about  as  unsuitable  places  as  it  is  possible  to  devise  for 
placing  a  valued  or  valuable  photograph.  The  dust,  smoke,  and 
dirt  perpetually  circulating  around  when  the  fii’e  is  alight  cannot  but 
influence  the  photogi’aplx,  causing  it  almost  inevitably  to  give  way 
if  it  be  a  silver  print,  and  begriming,  staining,  and  spoiling  other 
pictures,  whether  pennanent  photographs,  engravings,  or  water¬ 
colour  drawings. 

Still  another  impeachment  must  be  laid  against  many  member* 
of  the  general  public — the  careless  disregard  of  all  necessary  pre¬ 
cautions  against  damp  and  moisture,  which,  though  a  continual 
characteristic  of  certain  w’alls  in  some  houses,  is  yet  quite  capable 
of  being  evaded.  When  no  precautions  ai’e  taken,  and  it  is 
possible  at  times  to  see  the  wTalls  actually  glistening  with  moisture, 
condensed  or  percolated,  how  improper  it  is  for  the  owner  of  a  pic¬ 
ture  hung  against  such  a  wall  to  bring  it  to  the  photographer  and 
complain  that  it  faded,  streaked,  or  mildewed,  when  the  only  wonder 
is  that  it  had  not  sxxccumbed  far  soonei’.  A  wall  covered  with  thin 
lead  specially  made  for  the  purpose,  or  even  with  pitched  paper, 
would  keep  out  all  moisture  and  render  a  room  far  more  healthy  to 
live  in  at  the  same  time. 
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Further  :  a  room  which  is  not  actually  damp  may  yet,  if  exposed 
to  violent  fluctuations  of  temperature  and  conditions  of  atmosphere, 
be  most  unsuitable  for  either  photographic  or  other  work,  if  only  by 
reason  of  the  occasional  internal  condensation  of  moisture  produced 
when  along-continued  moisture-laden  atmosphere  has  quickly  given 
place  to  a  spell  of  sharp,  cold  weather. 

We  have  yet  one  other  point  to  which  attention  should  be  drawn. 
The  old  stereoscopic  view  and  the  carte  view  have  gradually  been 
entirely  displaced  in  favour  of  those  of  larger  size.  In  every  print- 
seller’s  shop  in  the  kingdom  may  be  purchased  scrap  photographs, 
views  of  local  interest,  &c.,  &c.,  nearly  all  of  which  are  sold  in  the 
unmounted  state.  Bearing  in  mind  our  remarks  upon  the  subject 
of  bookbinder’s  paste,  &c.,last  week,  it  may  easily  be  seen  how  large 
a  proportion  of  these  very  pictures  may  be  quickly  put  upon  the 
road  for  extinction  because  of  the  use  of  some  one  or  other  of  these 
vile  compounds. 

Having  exhausted  the  list  of  indictments  against  the  members  of 
the  public,  it  is  fit  that  we  should  call  attention  to  lapses  on  the 
part  of  photographers  themselves.  We  think  it  would  be  a  most 
desirable  thing  that  all  scrap  unmounted  photographs  should  bear, 
carefully  printed  upon  their  plain  side,  a  lightly-printed  announce¬ 
ment  giving  full  details  of  the  precautions  desirable  to  take  in  the 
mounting  and  storing  of  photographs. 

Further :  though  no  words  of  ours  will  move  the  man  who 
works  always  in  one  groove  and  produces  pictures  bound  to  fade 
because  of  the  processes  he  employs,  there  are  many  to  whom  a  hint 
is  always  acceptable,  and  to  them  we  would  point  out  the  necessity 
of  eschewing,  in  even  the  cheapest  frame,  every  possible  source  of 
evil.  Every  glass  should  be  scrupulously  and  carefully  pasted 
into  the  frame,  leaving  not  the  least  corner  where  air  could 
penetrate ;  otherwise  a  streak  of  dust  would  inevitably  follow  in  its 
train  and  quite  ruin  the  appearance  of  the  picture,  this  fine  dust 
stain  being  sometimes  almost  ineradicable.  The  same  precaution 
should  be  taken  at  the  back,  for  no  frame  ought  to  be  sent  out  with 
the  back  boards  merely  held  in  their  place  by  a  nail  or  two.  It 
should,  on  the  contrary,  be  most  carefully  pasted  on,  and,  if  in 
several  pieces,  each  portion  carefully  pasted  over  with  slips  of  paper. 
If  this  be  desirable  for  appearance  only  in  the  case  of  a  permanent 
picture,  far  more  so  is  it  in  the  instance  of  a  silver  print,  which  fades 
most  rapidly  when  not  preserved  from  the  action  of  air — an  action 
almost  entirely  prevented  by  the  pasting  of  the  back  and  front  of 
the  frame.  We  can,  from  our  own  experience,  state  that  there  are 
many  photographers  who  send  out  large  quantities  of  framed  woik, 
yet  who  never  paste  a  single  glass  to  the  frame — a  course  that  we  can¬ 
not  too  strongly  deprecate. 

The  practical  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  our  observations  is 
that,  though  the  public  does  not  yet  appreciate  the  possibilities 
of  permanency  in  photographs,  the  fact  may  be  impressed  upon 
them  that  pictures  by  photographic  processes  can  be  so  produced 
that  they  shall  not  fade,  and  that  in  all  instances  it  is  necessary  for 
photographs  to  be  treated  with  care  and  consideration.  Finally :  that, 
to  ensure  this  being  done,  we  consider  it  would  be  a  most  desirable 
thing  if  all  photographers  would  have  stamped  upon  their  works 
a  few  brief  hints  as  to  the  best  mode  of  pasting  in  books,  &c., 
or  upon  the  most  suitable  mode  of  hanging  to  provide  against  all 
contingencies. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

[Fifth  Notice.] 

Mr.  John  Lewis  exhibits  a  few  frames  of  landscapes  that  are 
noticeable  rather  from  a  technical  point  of  view  than  from  any 
special  claim  to  the  picturesque.  Good  photography  and  mediocre 
subjects  do  not,  as  a  rule,  conduce  to  the  finest  results. 

Mr.  W.  Muller  exhibits  three  small  collections  of  pictures  repre¬ 
senting  respectively  Views  in  Cornwall,  South  Devon,  and  Scotland. 
In  No.  110  the  Cornish  coast  scenes  are  splendid  renderings  of  rock 
and  water,  the  next  frame  of  Devonshire  views  being  scarcely  inferior. 

Mr.  Henry  Stevens  sends  a  couple  of  frames  of  his  well-known 
flower  subjects — perfect  in  manipulation,  but  not  dilfering  greatly 
from  his  exhibits  of  the  past  two  years.  His  figure  Studies  (No. 
231)  are  equally  good  in  technical  quality;  but  the  “untouched” 


work  of  the  cleverest  amateur  cannot,  nowadays,  aspire  to  compete  i 
with  professional  productions  in  figure  and  portrait  subjects. 

Mr.  George  Hadley’s  exhibits  are  of  a  very  varied  character. 
First  in  the  catalogue  is  At  the  Wheel  (No.  24),  which  shows  us,  aa 

its  name  suggests,  “  the  man  at  the 
wheel,”  rough  and  grimy,  dad  in 
greasy  canvas,  top  boots,  and  sou’¬ 
wester — just  such  a  figure  as  may 
be  seen  every  day  on  board  our 
coasting  vessels,  from  one  of  which, 
no  doubt,  the  subject  was  taken. 
Amongst  the  same  artist’s  Small 
Studies  (No.  362)  are  remarkably 
good  ones,  especially  the  former 
subjects.  Of  the  two  centre  ones 
we  have  chosen  one  for  illustration, 
Mr.  Richard  Keene’s  Book  Illus¬ 
trations,  printed  in  platinotype 
(No.  466),  some  of  which  we  have 
previously  seen,  will  show  to  the 
most  casual  spectator  what  can 
be  done  in  the  way  of  artistic 
embellishment  of  books  by  photo- 
No.  362 —Small  Studies.  By  G.  Hadley,  graphic  means.  Practically  perma¬ 
nent — as  permanent,  at  least,  as  the  paper  on  which  they  are 
printed — these  pictures  possess  much,  if  not  all,  of  the  qualities  of 
fine  mezzotint  engravings.  The  portrait  and  enlargement  of  Viscount 
Ingestre  (Nos.  384  and  469),  taken  in  a  private  room,  show  what 
may  be  done  in  this  direction  by  a  skilful  artist. 

The  annexed  illustration  is  one  of  Mr.  Donkin’s  Swiss  views — Tin 
Way  to  the  Matterhorn  (No.  374) — one  of  the  most  picturesque 
little  “bits”  amongst  the  whole 
collection,  reminding  us  very 
much  of  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle’s 
Great  Dome  picture  from  the 
Yosemite  Yalley,  which  we  gave 
last  year. 

Major  Verney’s  different  ex¬ 
hibits  remind  us,  this  year, 
more  of  the  old  wet  collodion 
days  than  any  other  works  in 
the  Exhibition.  The  strong 
contrasts  in  some  of  the  pictures 
savour  more  of  iodised  collodion 
and  pyro.  development  than  of 
modern  dry  plates.  As  a  rule, 
the  subjects  are  well  chosen; 
but  we  cannot  help  denouncing 
the  taste  (or,  rather,  the  want 
of  that  quality)  exhibited  in 
one  of  the  pictures  in  No.  405. 

We  should  blame  the  catalogue 
probably  for  some  vagueness  in 
the  description  of  others  of 

.  ,  r  No.  374 — The  Way  to  the  Matterhorn. 

pictures.  By  W.  F.  Donkin. 

Captain  Abney  exhibits  in  two  sizes,  his  larger  pictures  being, 
we  fancy,  superior  to  their  smaller  companions — 7£  x  5.  Of  the 
former,  two  views,  On  the  Clierwell  (Nos.  261  and  262),  are  specially 
noticeable  for  the  delicacy  of  the  rendering  of  the  reflections  in 
the  river ;  but  the  brightest  and  best  of  the  series  is  Greenwich 
Hospital  (No.  265).  Of  the  larger  ones,  two  views  of  Glaslyn  (Nos. 
270  and  271)  are  worth  attention. 

Messrs.  West  and  Sons,  of  Gosport,  have  a  single  frame  of  very 
fine  yachting  views,  in  much  the  same  style  as  their  last  years 
exhibit.  Though  the  collection  contains  no  individual  picture  to 
equal  the  famous  Chittywee,  the  general  average  is  far  better  than 
last  year  ;  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  not  a  single  “  weak 
picture  in  the  frame. 

Mr.  Edwin  Smithells  devotes  his  attention  principally  to  genre 
subjects,  several  of  which  are  well  worth  a  little  study.  Shadows 
(No.  149)  is  hung  so  high  that  we  can  scarcely  recognise  its  right  to 
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that  title.  The  next  two  in  the  catalogue  (Nos.  238  and  239)  are 
merely  animal  portraits,  presenting  little  of  interest.  Better  are 
The  Mowers  and  A  Summer  Day  (Nos.  332  and  333)  ;  but  the  most 
taking  picture  of  the  collection  is  Just  Let  Loose  from  School 
(No.  400)— a  happy  arrangement  of  figures,  but  rather  marred  by 


xtreme  fuzziness  of  the  background.  This  we  have  selected  for 
(lustration,  and  another  picture  by  the  same  artist,  A  Reverie  (No. 
50),  we  shall  probably  give  next  week. 

Another  of  our  illustrations  is  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Dunlop,  who  shows 
frame  of  Village  Scenes  (No.  444),  best  of  which  is  the  group  of 


.rls  at  a  well,  .a  rough  sketch  of  which  is  appended. 

Mrs,  S.  G.  Payne’s  solitary  picture,  Knuckle  Down  Tight  (No. 
18),  which  has  been  awarded  a  medal,  suffices  to  remind  us  that 


No.  528 — Knuckle  Down  Tight .  By  Mrs.  S.  6.  Payne. 


s  might  enjoy  the  Exhibition  better  if  it  contained  more  of  this 
ly’s  work.  It  is  a  few  years  since  we  passed  our  “  marble  ”  days, 
t  we  can  fully  enter  into  the  spirit  of  Mrs.  Payne’s  picture. 

■  In  our  next  notice  we  shall  close  our  review  of  this  year’s  Exhibi- 
1  n.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that,  financially  and  in  other  respects, 


the  present  year  has  been  one  of  the— if  not  the— best  the  Society 
has  known. 

APPARATUS. 

We  now  give  a  description  of  the  new  style  of  camera  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Watson  and  Sons.  The  front  is  fitted  in  a  horseshoe,  going 
in  a  very  compact  space  and  giving  movement  both  of  rising,  fall¬ 
ing,  and  sliding,  together  with  the  power  of  being  swung  in  any 
direction,  horizontal  or  vertical.  By  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  a 
double  iiange,  one  of  which  rotates  inside  the  other,  a  reversing 
front  is  secured  equivalent  to  the  reversing  back  of  the  ordinary 
camera,  which  allows  the  pictures  to  be  taken  either  horizontal  or 
upright.  The  dark  slides  are  fitted  in  a  light  frame  at  the  back  of 
the  camera,  instead  of  sliding  in  grooves  like  the  ordinary  pattern. 
The  grooves  being  thus  dispensed  with,  the  sides  of  the  dark  slides 
are  perfectly  smooth.  This  permits  all  the  slides  to  be  made  to  a 
gauge,  so  as  to  render  those  belonging  to  cameras  of  one  sort  inter¬ 
changeable.  These  slides  are  thinner  than  usual,  their  shutters 
being  composed  of  lightproof  and  waterproof  cardboard,  which, 
while  strong  and  durable,  is  lighter  than  wooden  slides  can  be 
made.  Again  :  the  slides  are  not  cut  open,  but  the  two  plates  are 
inserted  from  the  side  of  the  dark  slide  and  held  in  position  by  a 
spring  which  shuts  over  this  from  the  outside. 

It  is  of  such  recent  date  that  we  described  the  simplex  slides  and 
reversible  camera  backs  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Hopkins,  it  is  here  only 
necessary  to  state  that  these  are  on  exhibition. 

Upon  looking  for  a  new  form  of  shutter  exhibited  Mr.  J.  Cadett — 
one  differing  in  certain  respects  from  any  hitherto  described  by  us— 
we  quite  failed  to  discover  it  among  the  articles  exhibited,  although 
entered  in  the  catalogue. 

Mr.  Thomas  Samuels  exhibits  certain  improvements  upon  his 
camera,  changing-back,  and  packing-cases  as  placed  in  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  last  year.  The  ingenuity  displayed  in  their  construction  is  un¬ 
deniable,  and  we  doubt  not  that  in  practical  work  in  the  field  the 
camera  will  acquit  itself  well. 

A  drop  shutter  and  a  spring  shutter  exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  J. 
Smith  are  good  and  efficient  instruments,  their  construction  not 
calling  for  any  special  description. 

Making  here  a  slight  deviation  from  the  order  of  our  remarks  on 
the  apparatus  displayed  upon  the  tables  in  the  Exhibition,  we  have 
to  allude  to  the  transparencies  prepared  for  the  lantern. 

A  collection  of  exceedingly-choice  productions  of  this  class,  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Mr.  George  Smith,  challenges  admiration.  Only  a 
limited  number  of  subjects  are  shown,  but' of  each  of  these  there 
are  several  examples  in  facsimile ,  the  object  presumably  being  to 
show  how  absolutely  alike  these  pictures  may  be  produced  by 
the  process  of  printing  of  which  Mr.  Smith  is  such  an  acknowledged 
master.  The  tone  of  pigment  selected  is  a  peculiar  shade  of  brown 
not  easily  described,  but  so  transparent  as  to  permit  the  light  to 
penetrate  through  even  the  deepest  shadows.  It  would  be  very 
gratifying  if  Mr.  Smith  were  to  impart  to  the  public  a  knowledge 
of  the  mysteries  which  enshroud  his  method  of  printing  ;  for  we  are 
aware  of  some  who  have  tried  the  production  of  transparencies 
by  the  Woodbury  system,  but  have  quite  failed  in  producing  results 
at  all  comparable  with  those  of  Mr.  Smith. 

The  lantern  slides  of  Messrs.  York  and  Son.  which  find  a  place  or 
the  tables  in  the  Exhibition,  comprise  excellent  selections  from  some 
of  the  numerous  series  of  story  or  lecture  subjects  issued  by  this 
enterprising  firm.  They  are  understood  to  be  produced  bv  wet 
collodion,  the  fine  neutral  tones  by  which  they  are  characterised 
being  obtained  by  chloride  of  platinum. 

Discarding  all  adventitious  toning  agents,  Mr.  William  Brooks — 
whose  exhibits  are  produced  by  the  collcaio-bromide  process,  in 
which  he  has  had  great  experience — is  known  to  obtain  his  special 
tunes  (usually  a  warm  purple)  by  modifying  the  developer.  If  it 
were  necessary  to  cite  examples  of  the  work  of  this  gentleman  we 
might  direct  attention  to  his  scenes  taken  in  or  near  Bettws-y-Coed, 
which  possess  a  charm  peculiar  to  themselves. 


The  following  gentlemen  will  act  as  jurors  at  the  Northampton 
Museum  Photographic  Exhibition:  —  Messrs.  Andrew  Pringle, 
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W.  Bedford,  and  V.  Blanchard,  photographers;  Mr.  Joseph  Clark, 
Member  of  the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Oil-Colours  ;  and  Mr. 
G.  W.  H.  Brogdcn,  the  representative  of  the  local  societ}'.  We 
learn  that  the  Exhibition  will  be  opened  on  Tuesday,  December 
IGtli,  and  not  December  15th,  as  previously  announced. 


Qua  contemporary,  La  Nature ,  though  generally  giving  details  of 
the  very  latest  scientific  news,  renders  itself  liable  at  other  times  to 
have  the  stale  joke  “old  news”  directed  at  it.  Thus,  last  week, 
amid  a  variety  of  interesting  topics,  we  find  two  columns  of  letter- 
press  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  manner  of  producing  the  well- 
known  “magic”  photographs — the  toy  of  nearly  a  score  of  years 
;irro.  The  photograph  is  made,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  by  render- 
pjo-  a  silver  picture  invisible  by  means  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  and 
then  causing  it  to  start  into  existence  at  any  future  time  by  placing 
it  in  contact  with  a  damped  sheet  of  filter-paper  previously  saturated 
with  “hypo.”  The  process  is  amusing  enough,  but  utterly  useless. 
Indeed,  when  first  introduced  to  public  notice  it  savoured  more  of 
the  nature  of  a  trick  than  a  scientific  amusement,  many  purchasers 
heino-  (foolishly  enough)  under  the  impression  that  their  shilling’s 
worth  of  magic  photographs  would  enable  them  to  produce  at  will  a 
picture  of  any  subject  they  chose. 


Apropos  of  the  subject  of  the  glass  used  for  optical  instruments — the 
great  cost  of  which  and  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  it  were  alluded 
to  in  our  last  issue — we  may  give  an  extract  from  Mr.  Norman 
Lockyer’s  recently-delivered  Cantor  lecture,  in  which  reference  is 
made  to  the  same  subject.  He  says  : — “  If  I  am  rightly  informed, 
no  oDtical  glass  of  the  size  now  required  (for  which  almost  fabulous 
prices  are  given)  is  being  made  in  England.  If  I  am  again  rightly 
informed,  the  only  source  of  supply  in  the  world  now  available  for 
us  will  shortly  run  dry.” 


It  really  does  seem  marvellous  that  England — which  exports  large 
quantities  of  optical  glass  to  the  continent  for  making  instruments 
which  it  purchases  back  again — should  not  be  able  to  make  it  in 
sufficiently  large  pieces  to  satisfy  the  makers  of  big  instruments. 
Possibly  the  demand  is  too  limited  in  extent  to  render  it  really 
worth  while  going  to  the  expense  of  the  necessary  plant  and  the 
sacrifice  of  valuable  time.  It  is  not  every  day  that  a  lens  one  yard 
across  is  required.  _ _ _ 

The  use  of  a  silvered  mirror  is  often  recommended  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  reversed  negatives,  and  it  is  certainly  a  far  cheaper 
instrument  than  a  prism  ;  but  a  mirror  perfectly  flat  is  by  no  means 
readily  purchased  or  quickly  made.  Mr.  Lockyer,  in  the  lecture 
referred  to,  puts  down  the  cost  of  one  a  little  over  a  yard  and  a-half 
wide  as  forty  thousand  francs — say  sixteen  hundred  pounds  ! 


It  used  to  be  the  case  that,  although  no  optical  glass  equal  to  that 
of  English  make  could  be  purchased  on  the  continent,  yet  such 
instruments  as  opera-glasses  and  soforth,  for  which  this  glass  was 
needed,  were  not  made  at  all  in  this  country.  It  is  not  the  case, 
however,  now,  as  these  instruments  have  been  made  for  some  time 
in  London — not  perhaps  of  the  very  best  class,  but  still  made  bond 
/ides  by  workmen  in  our  own  country. 


It  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  use  of  the  tricycle  will  spread  among 
photographers  even  more  than  among  the  general  public.  It  is  ad¬ 
vantageous  for  either  amateur  or  professional  use,  forming,  too,  as  it 
so  conveniently  does,  a  complete  substitute  for  a  tripod.  Une  of  the 
drawbacks  to  its  use  is  the  churlishness  with  which  drivers  on  the 
road  frequently  treat  idders  on  the  iron  horse;  but  a  lesson  recently 
taught  these  obstructives  will  no  doubt  have  a  very  salutary  effect. 
The  Rev.  J.  T.  Dove,  who  is  a  county  magistrate,  was  lately  riding 
his  tricycle  along  the  road  when  he  came  up  with  two  coal-carts, 
the  drivers  of  which  refused  to  leave  the  crown  of  the  road  when 
requested  by  Mr.  Dove  to  do  so  that  he  might  pass.  He  had,  in 
consequence,  to  pass  them  by  riding  on  the  path.  They,  however, 
did  not  know  their  man,  and  he  summoned  them  for  an  offence 
under  the  Highways  Act.  He  did  not  press  for  penalties,  but 
only  for  a  decision  to  show  the  rule  of  the  road,  and,  in.  conse¬ 
quence,  the  drivers  were  let  off  with  a  reprimand  and  payment  of 
costs. 


Professor  ITarteky,  in  the  Cantor  lectures,  treating  of  Fermentation 
and  Distillation ,  puts  photography  to  a  new  use,  namely,  the  testing 


the  purity  of  spirit  of  wine — a  substance  which  ordinarily  he  con¬ 
siders  to  he  one  of  the  purest  commercial  products.  His  method 
“consists  in  causing  the  rays  emitted  by  an  electric  spark  passed 
between  two  points  of  metal  to  traverse  a  vessel,  with  sides  of  rock 
crystal,  containing  the  liquid,  and  afterwards  to  pass  through  a 
slit  and  a  prism  and  a  lens  of  quartz,  and  receiving  the  rays  on  a 
photographic  plate.” 

In  a  list  of  antiseptics  compiled  by  Herr  Miquell  we  find  two  photo¬ 
graphic  substances,  one  at  the  head  and  the  other  at  the  tail  of  the 
list.  Mercurous  and  argentic  iodides  were  required  in  quantities  of  * 
only  '0025  and  ‘003  per  cent,  of  the  liquid  experimented  upon,  while 
hypo,  needed  27'5  per  cent,  to  prevent  decomposition  taking  place. 


A  very  interesting  note  by  Mr.  Philip  S.  Brito,  M.B.,  upon 
reactions  for  discovering  the  presence  of  iodine  in  the  presence 
of  large  quantities  of  bromine  is  to  be  found  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Chemical  News.  He  says  it  transpires  that  the  process  is  not  really 
new;  yet  he  thinks  the  instructions  he  gives  may  be  of  use  in 
the  furtherance  of  chemical  knowledge.  It  would  from  its  simple 
character  seem  to  be  of  considerable  value,  for  example,  in  readily 
ascertaining  the  presence  of  iodide  in  a  dry  plate  whose  composition 
was  unknown.  He  says: — “In  the  ordinary  process  of  analysis, 
from  a  solution  supposed  to  contain  bromine  or  iodine  we  liberate  ■ 
the  halogen  by  the  aid  of  small  quantities  of  chlorine,  and  carry  it 
down  with  chloroform.  The  violet-coloured  iodine,  or  the  dark 
sherry-brown  colour  of  bromine,  picks  out  the  element ;  but  in  a  - 
mixture  containing  both  the  colour  of  the  less  abundant  halogen  is 
masked.  When  iodine  preponderates  it  is  got  rid  of  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  sulphuric  acid.  When,  however, 
the  bromine  is  in  very  great  quantity,  I  find  that  the  addition 
of  a  crystal  or  two  of  sulphate  of  iron  completely  decolorises 
the  brown  colour  and  renders  visible  the  minutest  traces  of  iodine 
dissolved  by  the  chloroform.  The  value  of  this  test  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  the  bromide  of  potassium  sup-  S 
plied  as  a  reagent  in  the  laboratory,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be: 
pure,  the  application  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  demonstrates  the ’ 
existence  of  iodine  as  an  impurity.  Further:  when  the  colour  alone 
is  not  decisive,  and  any  doubts  exist,  its  application  will  settle  the 
point.  *  *  *  How  far  this  decolorisation  can  be  taken 

advantage  of  to  determine  volumetrically  the  amount  of  bromine  in 
a  given  exercise  can  be  settled  by  actual  experiment.” 


We  have  heard  much  of  late  about  the  injurious  effects  produced  by 
the  inhalation  of  ammonia  since  dry-plate  development  has  been 
the  standard  work  of  the  dark  room.  We  think  that  if  the  method1 
suggested  by  us  some  time  since,  and  often  referred  to,  were  to  be 
adopted  we  should  hear  little  about  the  catarrhal  effect  of 
ammonia.  Our  suggestion  was  to  keep  the  ammonia  in  stock  in  a 
diluted  form,  and  so  preserve  it  from  rapid  deterioration  of  its 
strength.  When  such  is  done  and  the  ammonia  in  a  dilute  form  isj 
measured,  instead  of  being  “dropped”  in  a  concentrated  state  there! 
will  be  little  opportunity  for  the  escape  of  ammonia  into  the  atmo-j 
sphere.  We  scarcely  think  that  anyone  would  suggest  there: 
could  be  ill  effects  from  the  evaporation  of  ammonia  from  the  open 
dish  of  developer. 


YET  ANOTHER  MODIFICATION  OF  THE  CAMERA. 

In  spite  of  the  thousand-and-one  suggestions  for  the  improvemen 
of  the  camera,  the  main  features  of  the  instrument  in  common  us 
at  the  present  time  remain  about  the  same  as  they  were  years  ago] 
For  general  outdoor  and  studio  work  it  answers  its  purpose  fair! 
well;  but  for  baby  portraiture  and  animal  photography  it  is  ini 
doubtedly  too  primitive,  and  requires  modification  in  respect  oi 
making  it  capable  of  allowing  the  operations  of  focussing  and 
exposing  to  follow  each  other  and  be  performed  in  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  same  second  of  time.  To  this  end  have  been  applied 
the  doable  camera  and  lenses  of  like  focus,  the  camera  with  finder 
the  divided  camera  with  sliding  front,  the  reflecting  mirror  at  rightl 
angles,  mirrors  and  shutters  combined,  and  soforth.  All,  how 
ever,  appear  to  have  some  disadvantage  (if  it  be  only  that  of  neve: 
having  been  put  on  the  market)  which  has  “prevented  their  adop¬ 
tion. 

That  some  means  for  ensuring  the  exposing  of  the  plate  imme¬ 
diately  after  focussing  the  living  subject  is  desirable,  no  one  whe 
has  had  any  experience  with  fidgetty  specimens  of  life  will  deny. 
Its  necessity  is  felt  when  the  animal  (of  whatever  genus)  is  placed 
or  driven  before  the  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  being  photo- 
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rraphed,  without  taking  into  account  its  powerlessness  of  dealing 
’vith  free  and  natural  attitudes  which,  probably,  would  not  last 
Trough  the  time  required  in  the  preparations  to  photograph  them. 
;t  is,  therefore,  a  wonder  to  me  that  the  camera  in  its  present  form 
ias  been  tolerated  as  long  as  it  has.  It  is  most  certainly  a  long 
vay  behind  the  times  in  respect  of  the  loss  of  time  and  trouble 
iccasioned  between  the  two  operations  of  focussing  and  exposing, 
f  photographers  would  only  wake  up,  our  clever  and  ingenious 
uanufacturers  would  soon  supply  their  demands;  but  the  former 
an  scarcely  expect  the  latter  to  take  the  initiative  while  they  have 
nore  business  than  they  can  manage  in  supplying  the  old  forms. 

The  convenience  and  vapidity  of  the  present  dry  plate  has  put 
[uite  another  face  on  the  matter.  Under  the  old  system,  when  a 
nan  had  to  haul  his  hundredweight  or  so  of  paraphernalia  about, 
md  prepare  his  plates  on  the  spot  as  he  required  them,  he  did  not 
(ream  of  securing  a  transient  effect  except  by  the  merest  accident ; 
aid,  if  he  saw  anything  he  would  care  to  photograph,  the  question 
tad  to  be  put— “  Will  it  last  for  half-an-hour  or  so ?”  If  this  were 
ikely  he  might  commence  preparations,  and  feel  in  these  circum- 
tances  that  a  few  seconds  more  or  less  between  any  two  operations 
iirere  not  of  vital  importance  ;  yet,  even  then,  the  delay  between 
ocussing  and  exposing  his  plate  was  frequently  most  annoying.  It 
ias,  at  anyrate,  proved  a  nuisance  to  me,  and  has  given. rise  to  more 
Jhan  one  experiment  and  suggestion  in  the  effort  to  abate  it. 

The  modification  I  have  now  in  view,  and  which  I  will  endeavour 
o  make  clear,  consists  broadly  in  having  the  back  of  the  camera 
tted  with  a  sliding  board,  either  rectangular  in  shape  or  in  the 
orm  of  a  segment  of  a  large  circle,  with  two  apertures  side  by  side — 
ne  to  be  fitted  with  the  focussing-screen  and  the'other  with  grooves 
ir  the  dark  slide.  In  front  of  the  lens  is  a  similar  one  of  suitable 
ze  likewise  having  two  apertures,  one  of  which  is  open  and  the 
ther  fitted  with  an  exposer.  These  two  sliding  boards  are  actuated 
igether  from  one  pivot  passing  along  the  base  of  the  camera  in  such 
manner  that  when  the  open  aperture  of  the  front  board  admits 
ght  through  the  lens  the  screen  is  in  position  at  the  back,  to  pass 
y  a  simple  turn  of  the  handle  to  the  closing  of  the  lens  with  the 
buttered  aperture,  and  to  the  bringing  of  the  dark  slide  with  its 
hutter  drawn  into  position  at  the  back  at  the  same  instant. 

Such  is  the  naked  idea.  I  will  now  try  to  explain  the  addition  in 
etail,  and  will  take  for  the  purpose  a  rigid  base  studio  camera, 
?hich  racks  out  from  the  front.  To  the  back  of  this  fit  a  board 
imething  like  the  back  of  a  repeating  camera — that  is,  sufficiently 
dde  to  contain  focussing-screen  and  dark  slide  (the  parts  for  the 
itter  projecting  to  the  right),  and  upon  which  are  grooved  pieces, 
ito  which  another  board  slides  having  apertures  fitted  to  hold 
creen  and  dark  slide  side  by  side.  In  a  back  thus  prepared  the 
lide  may  be  placed,  and  its  shutter  drawn  at  the  outset  ready  for 
xposure.  The  only  act  required  with  the  camera  in  this  state  is  to 
ush  it  into  position  when  the  lens  has  been  covered. 

On  the  front  of  the  camera,  and  racking  out  with  it,  is  placed 
nother  board  to  just  clear  the  hood  of  the  lens,  before  which  an 
perture  is  cut  to  admit  light.  The  lens  is  connected  light-tight  up 
o  this  board  by  having  another  piece  fitted  to  its  hood  and  sliding 
n  upright  grooves  upon  the  back  of  the  front  piece.  This  provides 
or  the  raising  or  lowering  of  the  lens  as  required  to  suit  the  sub- 
ect  in  hand.  Upon  the  front  of  the  board  at  the  top  and  bottom 
re  grooved  pieces  to  admit  the  sliding  of  another  board  having  an 
perture  fitted  with  an  exposer.  A  pivot  or  spindle,  with  lever  or 
vinch  to  turn  it  by,  is  secured  to  the  base  of  the  camera  in  the 
irection  of  its  length,  and  is  connected  up  to  the  sliding  board  on 
he  front  carrying  the  exposer  and  that  on  the  back  bearing  the 
creen  and  slide,  to  both  of  which  it  imparts  motion  by  means  of 
lotted  arms  working  upon  studs  affixed  to  these  boards  respectively, 
'hat  arm  on  the  front  has  a  sleeve  to  fit  the  squared  end  of  the 
ront,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  slide  backwards  and  forwards  during  the 
peration  of  focussing. 

When  the  whole  is  adjusted  the  action  is  as  follows  : — The  lever 
>eing  turned  to  the  right,  the  focussing-screen  is  brought  into 
•osition  and  the  lens  is  uncovered.  A  simple  turn  to  the  left 
uffices  to  cover  the  lens  with  the  exposer  already  set  for  action, 
nd  to  bring  the  slide  into  position  at  the  back  of  the  camera, 
ikewise  ready,  the  whole  only  requiring  an  instant  of  time  to  effect 
he  change. 

It  does  not  strike  me,  in  bringing  this  suggestion  forward,  that  it 
muld  be  advisable  to  fit  large  cameras  in  this  way,  but  to  confine 
t  to  half-plates  and  smaller  sizes.  This,  however,  would  depend 
n  workmanship  to  a  great  extent,  and  could  be  decided  in  practice, 
inspecting  the  adoption  of  some  such  modification,  it  would  give 
ne  much  pleasure  to  see  the  matter  discussed  with  a  view  to 
ts  improvement  or  alteration,  during  which  I  would  be  glad  to 


give  any  further  details  or  explanations  as  they  occurred  to  me. 
Perhaps  some  of  our  friends  will  open  up.  Will  Mr.  G.  Smith, 
Mr.  A.  Pringle,  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison,  or  Mr.  G.  W.  Webster 
do  something  towards  settling  the  matter?  John  Harmzr. 

- <g. - 

MODERN  “ DARK  ROOM”  IMPROVEMENTS. 

No.  I. 

The  superseding  of  collodion  by  gelatine  plates  has  necessitated  an 
overhauling,  not  only  of  the  operator’s  manipulative  modes  but  of 
his  various  appliances.  The  “plant'’  that  sufficed  for  developing 
and  washing  a  collodion  plate  is  no  longer  adequate.  The  room, 
often  a  mere  cupboard,  has  had  to  be  expanded  into  a  more  spacious 
apartment.  New  arrangements,  in  fact,  all  along  the  line  have  had 
to  be  introduced  if  comfortable  and  easy  work  is  to  be  done  in  any 
quantity.  Each  operator  has,  doubtless,  had  to  work  through  a 
series  of  tentative  conditions,  and  sometimes  through  blunders,  tiil 
such  means  are  found  as  fairly  meet  his  needs;  and  then  lie  settles 
down  to  their  use— the  “rule  of  thumb”  often,  perhaps,  working 
fairly  well  in  pi’actice.  The  ideal  dark  room  is,  doubtless,  a 
variable  quantity.  What  suits  a  business  where  small  portrait 
work,  pure  and  simple,  is  practised  will  lie  very  different  to  that 
suited  to  a  really  mixed  practice  where  enlarging,  carbon  deve¬ 
loping,  transparency  printing,  chemical  operations  of  various  sorts, 
and,  perhaps,  a  little  emulsion  making  is  occasionally  carried  on.  It  is 
the  object  of  this  article  to  collate  a  few  of  the  “notions”  that 
have  been  found  useful  in  availed  business,  premising  that  nothing 
is  set  down  from  theory,  but  that  everything  named  is,  or  has  been, 
in  actual  testing.  Only  such  things  are  set  down  as  have  been  proved 
to  save  time,  labour,  or  expense,  or  to  produce  improvement  in  the 
result. 

A  Comfortable  11  iudow  is  one  of  the  first  desiderata  in  a  well- 
appointed  room,  and  it  is  not  quite  so  easily  attainable  as  it  appears 
at  the  first  blush.  The  light  should  be  pirfeetl'/  safe,  <otd a  r/rrnged , 
and  thrown  on  the  work  To  take  the  last  point  first :  the  light,  in  per¬ 
haps  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  cases,  is  thrown  principally 
into  the  eyes  instead  of  down  on  the  plate  or  dish,  or  •  ther  work  in 
hand.  This  must  be  the  case  with  a  window  vertical  y  let  into  the 
side  wall,  unless  a  screen  be  placed  to  protect  the  ey  s,  and  tbat  is 
but  a  partial  remedy.  The  window  is  usually  pla  ed  as  low  as 
possible,  and  the  work  near  it.  The  result  is  an  i  ncomfortable 
sense  of  glare,  simply  through  the  eye  being  taxed  wi  h  the  quantity 
of  light  it  has  to  look  through,  instead  of  that  light  being  on  the 
work  and  the  eye  in  comparative  darkness. 

The  plan  I  have  found  effective  is  as  follows : — Inside  the 
ordinary  permanent  window  of  the  room  is  fitted  a  wooden  glazed 
framework,  sloping  at  an  angle  of  something  like  45*.  Imagine  a 
second  window  placed  just  at  the  back  of  the'  permanent  one.  Then, 
keeping  the  lower  part  of  the  two  close  together,  the  top  of  the 
inside  one  is  sloped  inwards  so  far,  and  at  such  a  height  over  the 
sink,  as  just  to  clear  the  operator’s  head,  and  throw  the  light,  not  in  his 
eyes,  but  directly  down  on  the  work.  The  ends  of  the  framework 
are  also  glazed,  throwing  the  light  along  the  sides  of  the  room.  The 
upper  part  is  a  sort  of  wooden  lid,  part  or  all  of  which  opens  to 
admit  extra  ventilation.  A  part  of  the  sloping  sasli  frame  is  devoted 
to  a  framed  pane  running  in  grooves,  and  with  a  handle  placed 
conveniently  for  instantly  drawing  back  and  admitting  a  liood  of 
white  light.  The  whole  arrangement  can  be  constructed  by  a 
mechanical  amateur  at  very  slight  cost,  whilst  the  pleasant  sense  of 
comfortable  lighting  is  recognised  by  every  operator  who  enters 
the  room. 

Next ,  as  to  a  Safe  La //it. — The  vexed  controversy  of  ruby  vers 
yellow  and  other  lights  I  do  not  care  to  enter  on.  The  ory,  spectro¬ 
scopic  analysis,  and  fine-drawn  experiments  have  been  applied 
almost  ad  nauseam  to  the  subject,  and  are  very  well  in  their  way. 
The  practical  photographer  constantly  at  work  more  or  less  in  his 
“den”  should  value  more  his  practical  experience  of  what  he  finds 
safe.  My  own  experience  has  been  rather  painful — probably  like 
that  of  most  who  adopted  ruby  in  all  its  depth  and  power.  Son:-* 
of  the  glass  used  was  preached  up  as  of  special  trustworthiness,  and 
it  certainly  wanted  nothing  in  price.  This  and  other  brands  were 
piled  on  till  they  made  a  case  of  “darkness  visible  — in  the  early 
dry-plate  days,  not  very  visible  either,  though  uncomforl 
enough.  The  bottles  knocked  over  and  the  general  awkwardness 
need  not  be  described;  are  they  not  written  too  well  in  the  mem  - 
lies  of  most  of  us  ? 

Worst  of  all,  the  eyes  were  suffering  severely;  pain  on  suddenly 
changing  rooms  and  growing  weakness  of  sight  constituted  evidence 
that  hardly  needed  the  word  of  warning  railed  by  Mr.  Acklaud  aud 
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others.  This  was  the  state  of  things  when  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham’s 
heresy  from  the  orthodox  ruby  was  announced.  Many  will  thank 
that  gentleman  for  daring  to  try  if  ruby  light  was  such  a  sine  quit 
non  as  it  was  supposed  to  be.  I  hailed  it  as  a  very  great  relief  if 
only  it  were  true.  Mr.  Debenham  very  courteously  favoured  me 
with  samples  of  his  materials,  and  experiments  were  made  which 
proved  quite  satisfactory.  I  replaced  the  ruby  with  one  thickness 
of  the  roiled  or  “cathedral”  green  and  two  thicknesses  of  paper.  A 
second  screen  of  similar  light-obstructive  power  was  placed  in  reserve 
in  case  of  need  when  the  sun  was  shining  directly  on  the  window; 
but  this  reserve  was  not  put  up,  it  never  having  been  required. 

This  alteration  was  effected  one  evening  after  the  day’s  sittings 
were  over.  Next  morning  I  had  to  leave  home  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  on  returning  the  operator  had  a  tale  to  tell — how  the 
new  light  looked  so  scaringly  like  daylight  after  the  previous  ruby 
darkness.  He  could  not  fancy  it  safe.  The  plates  at  first  were 
developed  with  ail  caution  of  huddling  them  up  from  it.  How 
gradually  his  courage  rose  as  he  found  no  ill  results  appear !  and 
now,  behold  !  as  with  pride  he  passed  in  review  negative  after 
negative  with  the  clearest  possible  shadows,  and  manipulated  in  a 
light  that  by  comparison  might  almost  be  called  daylight.  The 
negatives  with  the  yellow  light  have  proved  a  far  better  average 
as  regards  brilliancy  than  under  the  previous  ruby  regime.  The 
window  has  a  south  aspect,  and  during  the  past  fine  summer  has 
had  the  sun  shining  on  it  a  great  part  of  the  day.  It  is  also 
subject  to  strong  reflections  from  a  wide  expanse  of  sand  often  wet; 
but  there  has  been  no  instance  of  fog  that  could  be  traced  to  the 
lighting,  although  an  amount  of  light  is  admitted  that  enables  the 
smallest  print  to  lie  read  with  ease  in  the  furthest  corners. 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  if  any  effect  has  been  produced  on 
the  eyes  by  these  altered  conditions.  It  will  perhaps  seem  almost 
like  romancing  to  the  incredulous  when  it  is  stated  that  not  only 
did  the  pain  in  the  eyes  common  with  the  ruby  cease  with  its 
removal,  but  that  now  the  sight  is  very  much  improved and  there 
is  a  commencement  to  do  without  glasses.  Before  this  the  tendency 
whs  to  supplement  them  with  extra  power. 

I  do  not  want  to  say  that  this  yellow  paper  with  green  glass  is, 
par  excellence ,  the  photographer’s  light.  Probably  there  are  other 
media  just  as  good.  The  “golden  fabric”  seems  to  transmit  light 
of  a  similar  character.  But  I  do  say  this — that  the  use  of  deep 
ruby  with  its  disadvantages  is  nothing  less  than  an  anachronism  and 
absurdity  as  regards  the  everyday  work  of  the  photographer. 

I  now  come  to  the  actual  working  appliances — the  sink  and  its 
adjuncts,  means  of  washing  and  drying,  enlarging  apparatus,  &c. ; 
but  these  must  be  dealt  with  in  a  succeeding  chapter. 

Benjamin  Wyles. 


ON  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  INVISIBLE  IMAGE. 

I  HAVE  just  seen  an  article  by  John  Nicol,  Ph.D.,  in  the  last  issue 
of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  containing  some  re¬ 
marks  on  a  communication  of  mine  (page  501)  on  the  above 
subject.  It  will  be  remembered  that  I  gave  several  facts,  and  I 
asked  if  they  did  not  create  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  the  action 
of  light  on  a  sensitive  plate  is  really  to  reduce  the  bromide  of 
silver  to  a  sub-bromide  when  the  invisible  action  takes  place 
requiring  development. 

One  of  the  facts  I  mentioned  was  a  discovery,  by  one  of  the 
Editors,  that  collodion  emulsion  might  be  left  for  hours  in  bright 
sunlight  without  being  injured.  The  second  was  that  bichromate  of 
potassium  will  eliminate  the  effect  of  light.  Dr.  Kenyon  demon¬ 
strated  this  years  ago,  when  he  showed  how  an  emulsion  could  be 
prepared  in  daylight.  The  third  fact  I  mentioned  was  one  I  dis¬ 
covered  myself,  namely,  that  a  plate  can  be  exposed  to  bright  gas¬ 
light  for  two  minutes,  and  by  simply  remelting  the  emulsion  the 
effect  of  that  exposure  can  be  eliminated.  True,  after  exposing  and 
developing  a  plate  covered  with  the  remelted  emulsion  behind  a 
negative  there  was  a  slight  fog  ;  but  how  does  Dr.  Nicol  explain 
why  there  was  any  picture  at  all  -perfect  in  its  tones  from  light  to 
dark — after  the  whole  of  the  film,  had  been  previously  exposed  to 
white  light  for  two  minutes  ? 

Now,  Dr.  Nicol  neither  says  that  these  facts  -are  wrong  or 
attempts  to  explain  them  by  the  theory  of  a  reduction  to  a  sub¬ 
bromide,  and,  after  making  such  an  attack  upon  me,  he  must  see 
that  he  ought  to  do  one  or  the  other.  If  he  can  do  neither  he  must 
acknowledge  that  what  I  stated  was  correct,  namely,  that  these  facts 
create  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  the  sub-bromide  theory  is  correct. 

It  is  most  amusing  that  the  only  one  of  my  statements  which 
Dr.  Nicol  attempts  to  contradict  was  one  I  quoted  from  the 
opening  ;vhlro-s  to  the  Leeds  Photographic  Society  by  their  Presi¬ 


dent,  some  months  ago,  in  which  he  stated  that  an  exposed  plaie 
that  had  been  put  by  for  a  time  and  again  exposed  on  development 
showed  no  trace  of  the  first  exposure.  Dr.  Nicol  ay  this  L 
wrong.  Because  one  of  his  plates  had  been  exposed  one  year,  and 
another,  which  he  mentions,  four  years  before  development  ami 
both  turned  out  well,  does  that  prove  that  the  statement  of  the  I 
Chairman  of  the  Leeds  Photographic  Society  is  wrong  \  Pos  .ibb 
his  plates  were  kept  under  dilferent  conditions  of  damp  or  heat. 
One  of  the  members  of  the  Parent  .Society  told  me  that  he  had 
j  plates  which  acted  in  the  same  way.  Dr.  Nicol  recommended 
my  close  attention  to  Montaigne’s  advice.  Would  not  slight 
attention  on  Lis  own  part  be  advisable  ! 

I  regret  to  have  to  call  attention  to  the  unfairness  of  what  are 
apparently  wilful  misquotations  of  my  statements.  For  instance 
he  says  my  “  new  theory  teaches  that  silver  bromide  is  not  affected  i 
by  light  at  all.’’  I  never  said  anything  of  the  kind.  What  I  said 
was  “  that  when  salts  of  silver  are  held  in  suspension  in  collodion  1 
or  gelatine  the  action  of  light  on  the  particles  •••’  first  causes  a  rapid 
vibration  or  expansion  of  them  -  that  is,  there  is  a  mechanical  ! 
action.  With  silver  bromide  or  chloride,  if  the  action  of  light  Ik 
allowed  to  continue,  a  chemical  action  or  reduction  to  a  sub 
bromide  takes  piace,  as  on  a  daguerreotype  plate  or  in  the  ordinary 
printing  processes. 

A  few  days  ago  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  told  me  Mr.  W.  L 
Debenham  and  himself  had  discovered  that  there  appears  to  be  a 
phosphorescent  action  on  a  sensitive  plate  which  can  be  produced 
by  light  and  other  means.  What  is  phosphorescence  but  the  rapid 
vibrations  set  up  in  the  molecules  of  a  substance  by  the  ether  wav 
If  there  is  proved  to  be  such  an  action  1  calculate  it  will  be  rather  1 
awkward  for  the  “  reduction-to  a-sub-bromide  ”  theory,  and  it  will 
be  another  proof  in  favour  of  my  theory. 

If  we  prepare  pure  bromide  of  silver  in  the  dark,  and  pour  over 
it  the  ordinary  developer  (pyro.  and  ammonia;,  the  particles  will 
be  reduced  to  a  metallic  state.  In  lhi<  case  (here  is  no  previous 
reduction  to  a  sub-bromide  by  light ;  but  if  we  form  an  emulsion  by 
adding  gelatine  to  the  silver  bromide,  pour  it  on  a  plate,  and  let  it 
set  and  dry,  on  pouring  on  the  developer  the  gelatine  will  be  found 
to  protect  the  particles  from  being  reduced  to  a  metallic  state. 
Were  it  not  so,  photography  by  development  would  he  impossible. 

If  we  wash  off  the  developer  and  expose  the  plate  to  actinic  light, 
and  afterwards  develope,  we  find  that  this  protecting  power  of  the 
gelatine  has  been  destroyed  (through  the  breaking  of  the  gelatine- 
cells  by  the  vibration  of  the  particles),  and  the  silver  bromide  >■ 
then  reduced  to  a  metallic  state.  The  tirst  experiment  proves  tha 
it  is  not  necessary  to  reduce  the  silver  bromide  to  a  sub-salt  before  | 
it  can  be  reduced  to  a  metallic  state,  and  we  know  that  friction  by  | 
destroying  the  protecting  power  of  the  gelatine  has  the  same  action 
as  light,  and  there  can  be  no  reduction  to  a  sub-bromide  in  that  j 
case.  The  second  experiment  shows  that  the  gelatine  acts  as  a  i 
protector  to  the  particles,  as  well  as  to  hold  those  particles  in  a  fine  ' 
state  of  subdivision. 

Dr.  Nicol  says  “several  writers,  with  some  pretension  to  chemical 
knowledge,  and  something  like  method  in  their  system  of  experi¬ 
menting,  have,  pretty  nearly  at  least,  shown  that  the  sub-bromide  ! 
theory  is  correct ;  ”  and  yet  we  find  Mr.  G.  1).  Macdougald,  in  Lis  j 
paper  on  Chemistry  and  Photography ,  read  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Association  on  the  2nd 
ult.,  advising  the  members  of  that  Society  to  go  into  these  very  j 
questions. 

On  the  one  hand  we  have  gentlemen  elected  as  officers  to  our  j 
photographic  societies  calling  attention  to  the  necessity  of  further  < 
investigations  into  these  subjects,  which  shows  that  they  do  not  con-  j 
sider  them  settled.  On  the  other  hand  we  meet  men  who  simply  j 
pooh-pooh  everything  but  what  they  have  been  taught  as  being  ! 
incorrect,  without  inquiry  or  experiment,  and  who  consider  that 
that  only  is  correct  which  they  have  themselves  been  using  or  | 
thinking  for  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  any  controversy.  I  have  simply 
called  attention  to  certain  facts,  and  stated  what  I  consider  those 
facts  prove.  Whether  my  ideas  are  only  worthy  of  Dr.  Nicol’s 
opinions  of  them  time  will  show.  Meanwhile  I  look  to  that  gentle¬ 
man  to  prove  that  his  remarks  are  justified  by  explaining  the  above 
facts  by  the  sub-bromide  theory.  Herbert  S.  Starnes. 


SOME  PHOTOGRAPHIC  USES  OF  FLU ORESCIN E. 

Recently  I  pointed  out  that  for  practical  purposes  a  solution  of 
carmine  in  albumen  and  ammonia  gives  the  operator  the  power  of 
making  his  own  lantern  screens,  possessing  the  same  optical  properties 
as  the  ordinary  ruby  glass  coloured  with  sub-oxide  of  copper 
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bsorption  of  light  takes  place  in  the  interior  and  not  at  the  sui  faces 
odies,  so  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  substance  must  be  used  to 
„  out  its  chief  optical  properties.  Pure  distilled  water,  for  instance, 
°a  bright  green  colour ;  but  when  this  is  proved  sometimes,  as  at  the 
al  Institution,  a  tube  about  fifteen  feet  long  by  eight  or  ten  inches 
iamefaer  is  used,  its  ends  are  closed  with  glass  plates,  and  a  parallel 
a  of  white  light  from  the  electric  lamp  is  sent  through  its  whole 
tli.  The  circular  disc  at  the  farther  end  then  appears  of  a  bright 
n,  from  the  colour  of  the  water.  The  same  principles  apply  to  glass 
ured  w'ith  sub-oxide  of  copper,  or  albumen  films  coloured  with  car- 
3,  When  feebly  coloured  they  are  more  or  less  pink,  letting  plenty  of 
through,  aud  are  at  that  intensity  useless  for  developing- room 
lunation ;  but  let  the  colour  be  increased  in  intensity,  they  become 
edingly  safe.  Nevertheless,  from  their  chief  optical  properties, 
have  always  a  tendency  to  permit  the  passage  of  a  small  amount 
hie  when  their  powers  are  overstrained  by  the  use  of  a  strong 
al  light. 

l  hypothetical  grounds  I  pointed  out  in  these  pages  several  months 
:hat  the  best  way  to  overcome  this  tendency  was  not  by  the  use  of 
thicknesses  of  ruby  glass,  but  by  the  use  of  a  second  sheet  of  glass 
ly  coloured  by  any  other  substance  which  has  special  powers  of 
rbing  the  blue,  and  yet  permits  red  to  pass  without  obstruction.  The 
al  merits  of  a  “stained  red”  glass  as  opposed  to  ruby  began  to 
py  attention  about  that  time,  and  it  wras  published  more  recently 
that  glass  is  coloured  with  sub-oxide  of  copper  on  the  one  side  and 
i  of  silver  on  the  other.  The  latter  has  the  requisite  power  of 
ally  absorbing  the  lower  blue  rays,  and  the  practically  useful 
ts  of  the  combination  prove  that  the  original  hypothesis  was 


lid  one. 

kite  I  have  tried  a  long  series  of  experiments  with  fiuorescine,  and 
it  to  be  of  such  use  in  relation  to  developing-room  illumination  that 
likely  to  keep  it  always  at  hand  for  the  future  to  aid  in  effecting 
purpose.  A  sufficiently-strong  solution  of  it  in  albumen,  to  which 
ourth  the  volume  of  the  latter  of  the  strongest  liquid  ammonia  has 
added,  has  the  power  of  giving  films  which  cut  the  spectrum  in 
When  the  solution  contains  just  enough  fiuorescine  to  give 
glit  yellow  film  all  the  rays  above  the  yellow-green  are  cut  off 
i  the  initial  light  is  not  stronger  than  that  of  diffused  daylight, 
meats  as  to  what  rays  a  particular  glass  or  other  coloured  film  cuts 
[  ave  little  meaning  unless  the  intensity  of  the  initial  light  used  be 
s  specified  to  some  extent. 

mrescine  has  another  useful  property.  Being  fluorescent  to  the 
and  violet  rays  it  lowers  their  refrangibility  to  green,  and  then 
mits  the  yellow-green  so  produced  for  use  in  the  developing  room, 
it  actually  utilises  some  of  the  actinic  rays  themselves,  changing 
so  as  to  '>e  of  value  in  developing  operations.  At  the  same  time, 
s  off  none  of  the  rays  below  the  yellow-green  when  the  film  is  of 
epth  stated  ;  consequently  no  better  medium  can  be  imagined  for 
mitting  a  very  large  amount  of  light,  free  from  the  blue-green  rays 
vds.  After  five  months’  experience  and  experiments  with  it,  it  has 
me  satisfaction  in  every  respect. 

1 1  means  of  a  strong  single  or  double  film  of  carminised  albumen 
u  single  film  of  fiuorescine,  a  screen  is  made  resembling  in  its  optical 
.'orties  the  now  celebrated  “stained  red  ”  glass.  The  only  difference 
l],t  the  compound  albumenised  screen  is  the  better  of  the  two  ;  it 
the  clearer  and  brighter  red,  with  no  orange.  Stained  red,  when 
by  a  strong  light,  such  as  the  direct  light  of  the  sun,  passes  a 
of  orange. 

umenised  solutions  of  carmine  and  fiuorescine  mix  without  ap- 
decomposition,  so  probably  their  combined  optical  advantages 
re  obtained  in  a  single  film  ;  but  being  now  away  from  home 
)  not  tested  the  optical  properties  of  the  mixture, 
trongish  solution  of  fiuorescine,  having  a  good  orange  rather  than 
lit  yellow  colour,  cuts  off  almost  all  the  green  rays.  A  weak 
h  m  of  fiuorescine  has  a  greenish  and  fluorescent  appearance ; 

1  tin  transmits  some  of  the  blue  rays  unchanged,  and  lowers  the 
legibility  of  the  remainder.  Is  it  possible  to  lower  the  refran- 
ti  y  of  some  of  the  extreme  violet  rays  by  means  of  a  fluorescent 
m  transforming  them  into  rays  of  the  wave-lengths  which  act 
"s  powerfully  on  photographic  plates,  and  thereby  to  increase 
‘pijty  ?  To  avoid  loss  by  additional  reflections,  the  almost  colourless 
Might  be  formed  on  a  surface  of  the  lens,  in  optical  contact  there- 
A  substance  is  wanted  which  is  fluorescent  to  the  extreme  violet, 


iff 


1  transparent  to  other  rays. 

'wk  and  alkaline  solutions  of  fiuorescine  have  magnificent  fluores- 
otjuopei ties  far  in  advance  of  sulphate  of  quinine  and  uranium 
1:ls|  As  the  organic  dyes  vary  so  much  with  different  manufacturers, 
"be  lor  the  most  part  not  sold  as  definite  chemical  substances, 
ml  be  well  to  mention  that  my  sample  was  purchased  from  Messrs. 
t"p  n  and  Williams,  at  four  shillings  an  ounce.  A  very  small  weight 
1  tl|  crystallised  dyes  will  usually  go  a  very  long  way  in  preparing 


rapine  lantern  screens,  and  make  the  user  independent  of 
nufacturers  of  coloured  glass. 

°ugh  the  means  have  herein  been  pointed  out  of  obtaining  t lie 
powers  either  of  ruby  or  stained  red  glass,  it  must  not  be  sup- 
that  1  approve  the  use  of  lights  produced  by  their  aid  in  the 
P'11!?  r,K>ni.  Mr.  Debouham  lias  rung  the  dcath-kncll  of  pure  red 


i  light  iii  the  developing  room  forever,  and  has  at  last  made  a  convert 
I  of  the  well-known  expert,  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor.  The  chief  light  of 
I  the  future  will  be  principally  yellow  w  hen  examined  with  the  spectro- 
i  although  to  the  eye  it  may  not  be  always  such,  as  in  Mr. 

:  Debenham  s  light  modified  with  glass  of  a  feeble  green  tint.  His  green 
j  glass  is  of  little  use  in  promoting  safety ;  it  cuts  ofi  some  of  th<  red  of 
the  spectrum,  aud  thereby  so  modifies  the  rest  of  the  light  that  the 
|  observer  hardly  knows  what  colour  to  call  the  avaiUble  mumination, 
so  constantly  is  the  human  eye  the  victim  of  optical  illusions  and 
delusions. 

Iiom  its  practical  properties  fiuorescine  is  usually  catalogued  with 
the  aniline  dyes;  but  in  chemical  composition  such  may  not  be 
altogether  its  proper  place.  It  may  also  be  used  to  form  films  win  n  it 
xs  dissolved  either  in  collodion  or  varnish  rendered  strongly  alkaline, 
by  adding  some  ammoniacal  gas  dissolved  in  strong  alcohol ;  but  the 
solution  in  albumen  is  the  best  for  present  purposes.  Ii 
after  a  certain  strength  in  fiuorescine  is  passed,  the  film  becomes 
opalescent.  When  too  much  aminonk  in  alcohol  is  added  to  varnish 
some  of  the  resin  is  precipitated  and  not  redo  olvod.  Unless  there  be 
a  strong  proportion  of  ammonia  in  the  liquid,  the  colour  imparted  to 
I  the  film  by  the  fiuorescine  is  less  intense,  so  more  dye  lia..-  i  •  be  added 
to  produce  an  equal  effect.  Another  way  of  iucr<  asing  the  in  i  i  sity  of 
a  tilui  thrown  down  from  a  liquid  weak  in  ammonia  is  to  subjc'Vilm 
dried  film  for  some  hours  to  the  action  of  ammoniacal  gas.  The  best 
plan,  however,  is  to  dissolve  the  fiuorescine  at  the  outset  in  albumen 
and  ammonia,  as  already  stated;  in  this  liquid  it  dissolves  freely  a,  1 
immediately  to  apparently  almost  any  extent.  A-  to  the  keeping 
qualities  of  the  solution:  mine  is  two  months’  old,  and  as  good  a  at 
first.  Two  or  three  weeks  after  mixing  it  exhibited  symptoms  ( 
gelatinising,  so  it  was  diluted  with  a  little  ammonia  and  water,  which 
restored  it  to  its  original  condition. 

What  is  known  as  “true  canary  medium”  owes  its  safety  to  its 
thickness — to  its  transluccncy  and  not  to  its  colour,  for  it  transmits  bin. 
of  low  intensity.  Herein  the  use  of  separating  the  safety  of  colour 
from  the  safety  of  translucenoy  is  seen,  because  if  the  same  make  of 
white  paper  as  used  in  canary  medium  be  purchased,  and  then  stained 
with  fiuorescine  to  the  same  depth  of  yellow  as  the  canary  medium  in 
the  market,  a  paper  apparently  the  same  can  be  produced,  yet  which 
will  allow  the  passage  of  safer  and  stronger  transmitted  light. 

I  have  only  recently  commenced  experiments  on  the  values  of  different 
increments  of  translucenoy.  The  first  step  taken  was  to  deal  with  the 
colour  element  to  get  it  under  control,  and  to  become  independent  of 
the  meagre  and  variable  supply  of  coloured  glasses  in  the  market. 
Fiuorescine  at  one  blow  cuts  off  the  most  mischievous  of  the  rays  which 
fog  photographic  plates,  yet  is  fortunately  perfectly  transparent  to 
the  rest,  in  which  it  gives  no  trace  of  an  absorption  band.  ‘I  be  yellow 
green  can  next  be  cut  off  when  desired  by  a  stronger  solution  or 
fiuorescine  aided  by  a  little  carmine,  a  safe  and  bright  apparent  orange 
being  the  result  ;  in  it,  however,  the  red  rays  are  present.  When  it  m 
desired  to  specially  absorb  the  yellow  and  orange  rays  alkaline  solution  of 
litmus  will  do;  but  as  yet  I  have  not  tried  to  make  transparent  litmus 
films.  With  any  pure  colour  of  the  lower  end  of  the  spectrum  obtain¬ 
able  at  will  the  colour  element  will  be  under  complete  control  fur 
experimental  purposes,  and  the  hues  brighter  than  those  of  stained 
glass. 

The  optical  properties  of  a  sheet  of  glass  coated  with  tluorcscin  „• 
and  albumen  are  interesting  when  the  sheet  is  used  a-  a  screen  through 
which  to  observe  a  landscape.  As  it  completely  cuts  off  all  the  rays 
which  are  blue,  or  nearly  blue,  but  permits  the  rest  to  pass  freely,  the 
general  colours  of  the  landscape  and  all  but  blue  flowers  are  much  tin 
same  as  before,  but  the  whole  scene  is  greatly  heightened  in  warmth 
and  brilliancy.  The  leaves  have  the  bright,  green  hues  of  early  spring 
the  dull  leaden  clouds  covering  the  whole  sky  appear  as  though  the 
sunshine  were  about  to  break  through  them.  Yellow  glass  has  t lie 
same  effect  in  a  degree,  but- those  specimens  of  yellow  gla?.'  in  my  no' 
session  exhibit  it  interiorly,  because  their  colours  are  not  so  pure  am. 
bright  as  that  of  the  albumenised  fiuorescine.  Light  yellow  rays  arc 
said  to  have  a  cheering  effect  on  lunatics;  those  sane  photographers  who 
look  at  a  broad  landscape  on  a  dull  day  through  one  of  the  films  just 
mentioned  will  find  that  it  has  a  cheering  effect  on  everyone.  The 
sight  also  reveals  what  a  large  amount  of  blue  is  reflected  by  the  h  i  • 
of  trees,  their  apparent  darkness  at  this  season  being  changed  to  tbe 
brightness  of  youth  by  cutting  off  the  cold  blue  element.  The  electric 
light  is  commonly  said  to  have  a  ghastly  effect ;  this  is  due  to  its  e  in 
taming  more  blue  in  proportion  than  does  daylight.  We  do  not  call 
daylight  ghastly,  because  we  are  accustomed  to  it  and  its  normal  pro 
portion  of  blue;  but,  after  gazing  at  a  landscape  for  a  few  minute 
through  a  film  of  albumen  and  fiuorescine,  the  same  landscape  appears 
ghastly  when  viewed  by  ordinary  daylight,  especially  when  there  i-  m> 
direct  sunshine.  If  a  window  were  formed  wholly  of  such  films,  the 
illusion  would  he  strong  enough  to  make  unwary  observers  believe  on  a 
rainy  day  that  the  weather  is  fast  clearing  up,  whereas  in  reality  it  is 
as  bad  as  ever. 

A  photographer  who  cannot  spectroscopically  test  the  light  his  deve¬ 
loping  room,  or  of  any  new  screen  he  purchases  for  its  window  or  lantci  n. 
is  'in  a  very  helpless  position  in  the  matter  of  getting  the  best  light  foi 
working.  A  spectroscope  is  not,  however  ■  try  foi  the  pur;  - 
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Dr.  van  Moncklioven  once  pointed  out  a  simple  way  of  testing 
coloured  glasses  and  screens.  He  took  a  large  sheet  of  cardboard,  A  B, 

thick  enough  to  be  opaque  to  light. 
In  this  lie  cut  the  narrow  slit  E  E. 
then  laid  upon  the  cardboard  a  piece 
of  the  glass  H  K  to  be  tested.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  glass  but  half 
covers  the  open  slit  E  E,  so  t list  when 
a  white  light,  such  as  that  of  a 


•  E 

H 

K 

B 


paraffine  lamp,  is  placed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  cardboard  it  shines 
through  the  upper  part  of  the  slit 
freely.  The  illuminated  slit  is  then 
viewed  through  a  prism,  at  a  distance 
of  a  yard  or  more.  A  common  prism  will  do  from  a  chimney-picce 
ornament.  A  prism  of  optical  glass  is  not  necessary  ;  one  wortli  a 
penny  or  twopence  is  all  that  is  required.  Through  the  prism  the 
operator  will  see  the  upper  part  of  the  slit  giving  the  spectrum 
of  white  light,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  slit  giving  the  spectrum 
of  the  light  after  its  passage  through  the  glass  under  examination. 
He  will  thus,  by  comparison,  see  at  once  whether  all  the  blue  and 
violet  are  cut  off  by  the  glass.  It  is  more  comfortable  to  make 
observations  of  this  kind  with  the  room  in  total  darkness,  with  the 
exception  of  the  light  coming  through  the  slit.  This  is  easily  managed 
by  using  the  above  arrangement  as  one  of  the  windows  of  a  dark 
lantern.  A  way  to  test  a  coloured  window  is  to  temporarily  fix  a 
sheet  of  tinfoil  on  it  with  glycerine.  The  tinfoil  should  have  a  slit 
cut  in  it.  The  operator  then  places  a  paraffine  flame  close  behind  the 
slit,  and  after  dark  examines  with  a  prism  from  outside  the  window, 
the  light  passing  through  the  slit. 

As  the  film  of  albumen  on  glass  is  excessively  thin  the  soTitkn  of 
fiuorescine  must  be  strong  enough  to  look  nearly  as  dark  as  ink.  It  is 
useless  to  attempt  to  get  a  thicker  film  of  albumen  by  horizontal 
drying,  for  directly  the  film  ha^  any  appreciable  thickness  it  cracks  as 
the  water  evaporates.  These  films  should  be  varnished  with  a  benzol 
varnish;  alcohol  dissolves  the  colour.  W.  H.  Harrisox. 


RECENT  RESEARCHES  TN  STELLAR  PHOTOGRAPHY 
WITH  THE  EOUATORIAL  STELLAR  CAMERA  AT 
THE  LIVERPOOL  ASTRONOMICAL  SOCIETY’S  OBSER¬ 
VATORY. 

[A  communication  to  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.] 

This  application  of  photography  to  astronomy  during  the  last  few 
years  has  been  very  extensive.  Until  last  year,  however,  it  has  been 
used  chiefly  for  photographing  isolated  objects,  such  as  the  moon,  the 
great  nebula  in  Orion,  or  the  comets.  Professor  E.  C.  Pickering,  the 
Director  of  the  Harvard  College  Observatory,  United  States,  during 
his  European  tour  showed  some  negatives  of  large  fields  of  stars.  The 
instrument  used  by  him  was  an  equatorial  stellar  camera  with  an  aper¬ 
ture  of  three  inches,  and  with  this  he  succeeded  in  photographing  stars 
down  to  the  eighth  magnitude.  During  his  visit  here  to  address  the 
Astronomical  Society  of  Liverpool  he  showed  me  these  negatives.  The 
line  of  research  seemed  to  me  so  interesting  that  I  at  once  set  to  work 
to  attempt  the  photographing  of  certain  constellations.  A  camera  with 
a  lens  of  two  and  a-half  inches  aperture  was  borrowed,  and  an  altimuth 
stand  was  converted  into  an  equatorial.  The  exposures  of  an  hour  were 
done  entirely  by  hand.  The  first  negatives  were  shown  at  the  second 
meeting  of  the  Astronomical  Society’s  session,  and  the  Council  at  once 
determined  to  ask  for  subscriptions  for  providing  a  suitable  instru¬ 
ment.  We  quickly  discovered  that  the  purchase  of  any  such  instru¬ 
ment  was  entirely  beyond  our  means;  hut  at  this  state  of  affairs  came 
a  generous  offer  from  Mr.  Howard  Grubb,  F.R.S.,  to  lend  us  what  we 
required.  The  instrument  arrived  in  March,  and  was  very  soon  in 
position  and  at  work.  I  must  now  give  a  brief  description  of  it. 

The  lens  is  a  compound  lens  of  four  and  a-half  inches  aperture,  and 
focal  length  of  15 '8  inches.  It  is  fitted  into  an  ordinary  wooden 
camera.  Upon  the  camera  is  fixed  a  finder  of  short  focus.  The 
only  form  of  mounting  admissible  was  that  known  as  the  “equa¬ 
torial.”  The  principle  of  the  equatorial,  as  you  doubtless  are  aware, 
is  an  axis  parallel  with  the  earth’s  axis  of  rotation.  To  this  is 
affixed  another  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  first.  The  first  axis  is  called 
the  “light  ascension  axis;”  the  second  the  “declination  axis.”  The 
convenience  of  this  form  of  mounting  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  star  can 
he  followed  with  one  motion  only.  The  equatorial  is  of  massive  iron. 
The  wooden  camera  is  attached  to  this  by  screws,  while  a  suitable 
counterpoise  is  affixed  on  the  other  end  of  the  declination  axis,  so  that 
the  camera  will  remain  in  any  position.  The  declination  and  right  as¬ 
cension  axes  are  fitted  with  circles  suitably  divided.  The  iron  mount¬ 
ing  is  attached  by  screws  to  a  strong  wooden  stand.  As  the  exposures 
have  often  to  be  of  considerable  length  a  clock  motion  is  added,  so  that 
the  camera  is  kept  fixed  on  a  star  during  the  required  exposure.  Ad¬ 
ditional  slow  motions  are  provided  in  the  declination  and  the  right  as¬ 
cension  ;  the  right  ascension  one  is  so  contrived  that  the  camera  can  be 
moved  without  stopping  the  clock. 


The  work  which  I  was  especially  desirous  of  undertaking  wai  th 
determination  of  the  actinic  magnitudes  of  the  stars.  The  brightness  o 
a  star  to  the  eye  is  the  combined  effect  of  all  the  rays  of  the  spectrin 
that  are  emitted  by  the  star  ;  but  tbc  impression  on  the  photograplii 
plate  is  due  solely  to  an  isolated  part  of  the  spectrum,  't  he  action  r 
light  on  the  plate  is  greatest  at  the  violet  end,  and  decreases  as  till 
spectrum  approaches  to  the  red.  You  will  at  once  perceive  we  slia 
have  on  the  plate  a  totally  different  scale  of  star  brightness.  The  mor 
a  star  abounds  in  rays  of  great  X’efrangibility  the  brighter  it  will  apptv 
on  the  plate.  A  star  of  an  orange  or  red  hue  will,  therefore,  b 
diminished  on  the  plate,  while  a  star  of  blue  colour  will  be  proportioi 
ately  increased.  Taking,  then,  the  eye  magnitude  as  mean  magnitude  I 
the  photographs  will  show  a  certain  number  of  stars  superior  anil 
certain  number  inferior  to  the  mean  magnitude.  Now,  a  star  is  whit 
to  the  eye,  because  the  rays  of  all  x-efrangibilities  are  in  their  propel 
propoi’tion  to  produce  the  absence  of  coloxxr.  In  about  two  thirds  < 
the  stars  this  proportion  is  maintained.  Taking  these  as  our  standard 
for  the  reduction  of  the  plates,  we  shall  find  that  in  the  case  of  t\v< 
thirds  of  the  stars  the  eye  magnitudes  and  the  photographic  magnitude 
will  agree  ;  but  in  one-third  they  will  differ  from  the  mean  magnitud 
by  a  quantity  depending  upon  the  refrangibility  of  the  rays  they  emi'l 
In  other  words,  the  photographic  magnitude  give3  us  one  of  the  factor 
necessary  for  the  determination  of  the  colour  of  the  stat  s. 

The  question,  then,  to  be  solved  is  how  to  obtain  photographs  ( 
lai’ge  fields  of  stars,  and  how  to  l’educe  the  photographic  magnitude! 
from  them.  Now,  with  the  rapid  plates  at  present  in  ixse  dayligll 
photographs  may  be  taken  in  an  exceedingly  -  minute  fraction  of 
second  with  a  lens  of  very  small  aperture  ;  but  for  photographing  tl 
stai’s  long  exposm-es  aie  needed,  because  the  starlight  is  so  faint.  A 
object  photographed  iix  the  daytime  is  photographed  by  the  light 
l-eilects,  but  the  stars  have  to  he  photographed  dii’ectly.  The  mo' 
sensitive  plates  now  made  ought  to  have  their  sensitiveixess  increase 
many  times  for  stellar  photography. 

The  quantity  of  light  we  have  to  deal  with  is,  except  in  the  case  ■ 
a  few  bright  stars,  so  small  that  long  exposures  are  necessary.  Nom 
length  of  exposure  means  increase  of  probable  error.  The  errors  Li 
under — (1),  the  instrumental  erroi’s  ;  (2),  teixiporary  cloudiness  of  ox] 
part  of  the  field  photographed;  (3),  unequal  absorption — the  last  a  vej 
difficult  and  complex  lxiatter.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  never  a  consta 
quantity — not  even  from  hour  to  hour;  hence  it  is  impossible  to  redii | 
one  plate  by  comparison  with  another,  supposing  them  both  of  equ] 
sensitiveixess.  Each  plate  must  he  reduced  separately.  The  fii’st  tv 
sources  of  error  have  been  eliminated  by  allowing  the  stars  to  driv 
In  this  way  the  stars,  instead  of  coming  out  as  dots,  come  out  as  line] 
Supposing  a  cloud  to  intervene  in  any  part  of  the  field:  its  presence] 
shown  on  the  photograph  by  a  break  in  the  liue.  Supposing  the  sta; 
wei'e  photographed  so  as  to  come  out  as  dots  :  it  is  obvious  that  tj 
cloud  or  mists  present  might  pass  undetected,  and  a  serious  error 
introduced  in  the  resulting  magnitudes.  The  exposures  for  the  orn 
nary  zone  work  are  generally  between  minutes  and  half-an-liour.  (] 
these  plates  staxs  down  to  eight  and  a-half  magnitude  are  phot 
graphed,  and  on  nights  when  the  absorption  is  at  a  minimum  stars  1 
even  smaller  magnitude. 

The  number  of  stars  that  can  be  reduced  on  any  plate  is  limited 
a  curious  fact,  which  came  out  in  the  reductions  for  the  catalogue « 
the  photographic  magnitudes  of  five  hundred  stai’s  lately  publishel 
This  is  over-expo3ure  in  an  insidious  form.  If  a  be  the  quantity  i 
starlight  necessary  to  penetrate  the  silver  film  completely  in  half-a 
hour,  it  is  obvious  that  all  stars  whose  light  is  gi’eater  than  a  \vj 
penetrate  it  before  half-an-hour,  and  the  action  perpendicular 
the  plate  will  immediately  cease.  At  first  sight  it  would  seem  eaj 
enough  to  tell  where  this  has  happened,  for  all  stars  whose  light  I 
greater  than  a  would  come  out  the  same.  If  the  rays  of  light  pas 
through  a  medium  whose  refractive  power  was  constant  during 
exposure  this  would  be  so;  but  in  the  case  of  the  air  the  quantity 
never  constant  nor  similar  in  any  two  directions  for  a  moment,  4 
hence  the  light  is  spread  out  all  round  the  star’s  image.  The  action  on  - 
plate  t.lxus  resolves  itself  into  a  vertical  and  horizontal  action — theverti . 
being  due  to  the  star’s  light  falling  directly  on  the  plate,  and  the  lie 
zontal  dxxe  to  disturbance  of  the  star’s  inxage  by  atmospherical  inequali 

You  will  see  at  once,  then,  that  if  we  attempt  to  determine 
magnitudes  of  stars  greater  than  a  we  really  xxse  a  different  met! 
to  that  in  the  case  of  stars  less  than  a.  In  the  foimier,  we  use 
hoi’izontal  impression,  which  is  purely  due  to  spurious  discs  caused 
the  lens  and  by  atmospherical  inequality  of  refraction;  and,  in 
latter,  we  make  use  of  the  vertical  impressions  on  the  plate  due  sol ' 
to  the  star’s  action.  The  value  of  a  is  affected  by  three  things  • 
(1)  Length  of  exposure  ;  (2),  aperture  of  lens;  and  (3),  the  sensiti- 
ness  of  the  plate.  From  the  photographs  already  taken  I  have  bo 
able  to  get  a  provisional  formula  for  the  equatorial  stellar  camera  fn 
Wratten  and  Wain wright’s  ‘  ‘  drop-shutter  ”  plates.  Having  the  a]  • 
ture  constant,  and  the  seixsitiveness  of  the  plates  supposed  to  s 
coixstant,  the  following  formula  is  approximately  true  for  exposu* 
under  one  hour  :  — 

a  -  \/t 

When  T  is  the  length  of  exposure  in  minutes,  and  a  the  value  of  to. 
penetration  in  magnitudes. 
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I  may  be  allowed  to  point  out  that  increased  sensitiveness  of  the 
ates  is  more  important  than  either  size  of  aperture  or  lengthened 
po3ure.  If  T  equal  the  time  of  exposure,  A  the  aperture  of  the  lens 
rployed,  and  S  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plates,  the  joint  results  will 
■  expressed  by  some  relations  of 

T,  S,  (A)2 

mposing  this  to  be  — 

,T.  .  .L  (\/T  +  \Z¥)  X  (A)2 

Minimum  magnitude  =s - — - — — 

a  provisional  formula  which  fairly  represents  observations  up  to  the 
|  esent  date — it  is  obvious  that  the  increase  of  aperture  is  of  more 
asequenoe  than  either  increase  of  exposure  or  sensitiveness.  But 
crease  of  aperture  means  increase  of  focal  length  and  decrease  of  the 
;  Id  of  vision  ;  hence  we  are  very  quickly  limited  in  this  direction, 
crease  of  T  means  increase  of  all  sorts  of  errors,  both  instrumental 
d  atmospherical.  The  only  thing  we  can  infinitely  increase  without 
ror  is  S,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plates. 

In  conclusion:  I  must  apologise  for  the  incompleteness  of  this  paper, 
lere  are  several  points  to  which  I  should  have  liked  to  draw  the  atten- 
111  of  the  Society,  namely,  atmospherical  actinic  absorption,  and  to  the 
portance  of  the  new  line  of  research  in  other  respects.  In  the  stars 
U  have  the  past  and  future  of  our  sun  written  in  no  uncertain  hand, 
tense  energy  is  shown  by  the  star  being  white,  decline  of  energy  by 
8  yellow  star,  and  the  approach  of  extinction  by  the  red  star.  The 
[time  light  disappears  first.  Our  sun.  has  readied  the  second  stage; 
ph  thousand  years  the  actinic  light  will  grow  more  feeble,  till  life 
111  at  last  disappear.  Bub  the  camera-  tells  us  that  the  universe  is 
jnparatively  new,  not  above  a  third  of  its  myriads  having  reached  the 
jond  stage  yet ;  but  it  tells  also  of  universal  slow  decline.  What 
jvvers  of  recuperation  space  contains  we  cannot  say.  Remove  the 
;inic  light  and  we  blot  out  life ;  increase  it  and  we  have  a  luxuriant 
fetation  and  contemporary  prolific  animal,  world.  If  it  be  true  that 
r  sun  has  reached  the  second  stage,  then  if  was  in  the  first  stage  that 
imal  and  vegetable  life  appeared  on  the  earth.  With  the  decline  of 
imical  light  the  sun’s  forcing  power  diminished,  and  life— vegetable 
1  animal— adapted  itself  to  the  change  by  natural  development.  We 
>uld  find,  then,  that  in  the  first  stage  life  was  more  prolific,  but  in 
:  second  more  developed.  An  interesting  path  of  speculation  is 
pn,  but  I  must  refrain.  This  age  should  be  the  age  of  exact  observa- 
n;  to  the  future  belongs  the  teaching  of  these  observations.  But 
I  atever  the  future  discovers  it  will  owe  it  in  a  great  measure  to  your 
pie  science — the  science  of  photography. 

T.  E.  Espin,  B.A.,  F.E.A.S., 

Special  Observer  to  the  Liverpool  Astrom.  Society. 

■ - -♦ - - 


HOLIDAY  TRIP  TO  WEST  CORNWALL. 

tAVE  frequently  been  asked — “Where  is  a  good  place  to  get  some 
dies  of  shipping,  boats,  &c.,  suitable  for  the  camera?”  'There  is 
i  a  better  place  known  to  me  than  the  town  of  Falmouth.  It 
reached  by  the  Great  Western  Railway  from  London,  and  by 
rist  ticket  the  journey  is  by  no  means  expensive  for  the  distance. 
3  fare  from  London  (all  tourist  tickets  being  available  for  two 
aths) is— first  class,  eighty  shillings;  second  class,  fifty-five  shillings ; 
l  third  class,  forty-two  shillings  and  sixpence.  Passengers  are 
wed  to  break  the  journey  at  many  of  the  stations  either  going 
returning.  Not  only  from  London  can  tourist  tickets  be  obtained, 
from  most  of  the  great  centres,  such  as  Manchester,  Liverpool,  &e. 
'he  town  of  Falmouth,  in  itself  is  not  very  prepossessing,  the  main 
bet,  which  is  the  old  part  of  the  town,  being  long  and  narrow, 
1  the  Corporation  are  widening  this  street  as  much  as  possible.  On 
ij  outskirts  modern  residences  are  fast  springing  up,  and  plenty  of 
irtments  can  be  obtained.  Of  studies  of  boats,  shipping,  &e.,  any 
i:  liber  can  be  obtained.  In  the  harbour,  and  all  along  the  shore, 

'  1  be  found  boats  building,  boats  new,  boats  old,  and  boats  all 
pieces  in  every  conceivable  variety. 

’almouth  has  a  natural  harbour,  said,  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in 
i  world,  and  a  hundred  ships  can  anchor  within  it.  All  round 
t  coast  is  very  picturesque,  with  rocks  and  woodland  scenery  of  very 
1  tt  beauty.  A  most  magnificent  panorama  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Ip  ground,  which  is  well  suited  for  the  camera.  The  entrance  of  the 

I  hour  is  guarded  by  Pendennis  Castle  and  fort  on  one  side,  and 
|C  Mawes  Castle  and  fort  on  the  other,  whose  guns  sweep  the  whole 
chance.  They  are  said  to  have  been  built  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
l|h  these  castles  make  very  good  pictures. 

I  endennis  Castle  is  not  very  far  from  the  railway  station.  It  is 
81  ated  on  the  headland,  and  a  very  charming  walk  can  be  had  round 
b  castle  drive.  There  is  one  thing  not  to  be  overlooked,  and  that  is 
t  number  of  seats  for  the  weary  placed  about  by  the  Corporation — a 
R  1  example  for  other  towns  to  take  pattern  by — and  these  little  com- 
*'  s  are  fully  appreciated  by  visitors.  The  view  from  Pendennis  is 
v  7  grand  indeed,  and  a  capital  panoramic  picture  can  be  obtained 
8 lving  the  harbour  on  the  one  side  and  the  bathing  beaches  on  the 
0  if.  St.  Mawes  Castle  is  reached  by  steamer,  which  starts  from  the 

II  ket  strand  pier.  The  fare  for  return  tickets  is  sixpence  halfpenny, 

*  distance  each  way  being  about  three  miles,  On  the  steamer  a  good 


I  sight  of  the  harbour  is  obtained.  The  castle  can  also  be  reached 
sailing  or  rowing  boat. 

One  of  the  prettiest  trips  by  boat  is  up  the  river  Fal.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  delightful  river  trips  that  1  have  ever  had.  The  steamer  is 
“The  New  Resolute,”  Captain  Benney,  who  h  only  too  pleased  to  give 
all  the  information  possible  to  visitors.  I  think  the  distance  is  about 
ten  miles  each  way— that  is,  from  Falmouth  to  Truro.  The  return  fare, 
first-class,  is  one  shilling.  The  fore  part  of  the  vessel  is,  I  believe’ 
somewhat  cheaper.  The  time  on  the  passage  each  way  is  about  one 
hour  and  a-haif.  The  river  at  times  seems  perfectly  land-locked,  owing 
to  the  windings.  On  its  banks  is  situated  the  charming  seat  of  Lord 
Falmouth — Trego fchnaii.  There  is  only  one  stoppage  on  the  wav  at 
Malpas — pronounced  by  the  natives  “Mopus.”  Here,°also,  are  to  be" had 
plenty  of  boat  studies.  The  steamer  runs  according  to  the  tides,  which 
serves  twice  daily,  and  gives  several  hours’  stay  in  Truro,  the  newly- 
created  city.  Truro  in  itself  is  one  of  the  most  dead-and-alive  places 
a  person  can  possibly  imagine,  and  what  formed  the  inducement  to 
make  it  a  city  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 

(  I  am  going  on  too  fast,  however.  I  should  have  mentioned  a  little  about 
St.  Mawes.  This  town  lias  a  small  harbour,  and  at  times  here  are  to 
be  had  some  capital  studies— fishing  boats,  &c.,  and  also  of  fisher  folk. 
The  inhabitants  are  very  hospitable  and  obliging.  The  castle  can  also 
be  visited.  On  my  last  visit  to  St.  Mawes  an  old  fisherman  nearly 
ninety  years  of  age  was  pointed  out  to  me,  who,  it  is  said,  has  never 
been  more  than  ten  miles  into  the  country,  and  never  has  been  in  a 
railway  train.  I  should  think  lie  must  have  had  a  very  contented  mind. 

I  also  saw  some  very  quaint  cottages,  with  porches.  Pendennis  can  well 
be  seen  from  here,  and  so  can  the  town  of  Falmouth.  Any  amount  of 
little  “bits”  can  be  got  along  the  coast  in  every  direction,  the  fishing 
gear,  crab  pots,  &c.,  in  these  little  villages  making  charming  fore¬ 
grounds. 

From  Falmouth  again  the  little  town  of  Flushing  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  It  is  best  reached  by  walking  on  to  Green  Bank  and  crossing 
by  the  ferry  boat ;  or  any  of  the  watermen  will  row  parties  from 
Falmouth.  The  town  of  Flushing  is  very  quaint  in  parts  and  very 
interesting,  and  plenty  of  boat  studies  can  also  be  obtained  from  here.  - 

Opposite  to  Falmouth  is  Trefusis  Point,  which  is  very  picturesque. 
One  of  the  best  shore  views  of  Falmouth  can  be  obtained  from  hence. 
Again:  all  along  the  coast  charming  studies  can  be  obtained  in  every 
direction,  and  there  is  a  large  number  of  little  creeks  and  coves  with 
boats  hauled  up  in  all  positions  suitable  for  the  artist.  On  the 
Falmouth  bathing  beaches  plenty  of  rock  studies  are  to  be  had.  The 
name  of  the  bathing  beach  is  Gyllyngvase,  and  following  this  beach 
round  from  Pendennis  to  the  right  brings  us  to  what  is  called  the 
Swanpool  Beach.  The  Swanpool  is  a  kind  of  lake,  very  picturesque, 
with  tall  rushes  and  flags  on  its  banks;  it  is  separated  from  the  sea  by 
a  roadway  or  sand-bar.  The  further  headland  is  crowned  by  a  tall 
chimney  stack,  which  belongs  to  some  old  disused  smelting  works. 
This  headland  is  called  “  Pennance  Point.”  From  this  point,  near  the 
Stack,  capital  views  can  be  obtained ;  and  it  is  a  very  delightful  walk 
from  Falmouth.  Near  this  point  is  a  little  cove  called  Maenporth,  and 
other  very  picturesque  coves  follow7  the  coast  line  round  in  which  the 
artist  may  revel. 

Following  the  beach  we  come  to  the  entrance  to  the  Helford  river 
and  harbour.  Here,  again,  some  very  pretty  little  river  studies  can  be 
had  by  proceeding  up  the  river.  Those  who  care  for  breaking  seas  as 
studies  can  have  any  number  during  the  end  of  the  autumn  and  winter 
months  on  the  bathing  beach,  as  it  is  very  rough  at  times,  the  seas 
breaking  heavily  on  the  beach. 

To  those  who  care  to  visit  Falmouth  in  the  summer  time  a  few7 
hints  may  be  acceptable.  In  the  hot  weather  it  is  by  far  the  best  to 
seek  apartments  on  the  upper  terraces.  If  the  lower  ones  are  chosen 
it  will  be  found  warm  and  relaxing;  but  by  getting  on  the  top  it  is 
much  more  cool  and  bracing,  and  the  breeze  is  felt.  It  is  rather  a  stiff 
climb  up,  but  it  is  well  worth  the  fatigue.  The  present  observatory  is 
on  these  top  terraces,  and  can  be  seen  for  miles ;  it  is,  besides,  a  good 
landmark  for  all  the  country  round. 

If  any  days  prove  unfavourable  the  time  need  not  be  lost,  as  several 
views  may  be  found  of  interest  in  the  town.  There  is  one  place  to  which 
I  must  call  special  attention,  and  that  is  the  “old  curiosity  shop ”  kept 
by  Mr.  John  Burton.  It  is  true  to  its  name  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
No  one  need  be  afraid  to  enter;  although  everything  is  for  sale  no  one 
is  ever  asked  to  buy.  China  vases  can  be  bought  from  a  few  pence  per 
pair  up  to  one  hundred  pounds.  The  proprietor  is  a  most  genial  man, 
and  is  very  happy  to  give  all  information  either  about  his  goods  or  the 
neighbourhood.  Almost  everything  will  be  found  in  the  collection, 
from  a  needle  to  a  sheet  anchor.  The  last  time  I  was  there  I  saw  many 
things  that  would  be  far  more  suitable  as  studio  accessories  than  half 
the  rubbish  which  is  intended  to  mean  everything  and  means  nothing. 
No  one  ever  enters  Falmouth  without  paying  this  place  a  visit;  all  the 
aristocracy  who  enter  the  town  go  to  see  it.  I  have  often  wished  that  it 
was  possible  to  get  a  photograph  of  it. 

In  the  month  of  September  is  generally  held  the  Polytechnic  Exhibi¬ 
tion  at  the  Polytechnic  Hall.  The  last  was  its  fifty-second  annual  exhibi¬ 
tion.  A  prominent  feature  in  the  exhibition  was  the  photographic  depart¬ 
ment.  The  institution  was  founded  by  Miss  Anne  Maria  Fox,  who  is  still 
living  and  takes  as  great  an  interest  in  it  as  ever.  There  are  some  very 
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excellent  shops  in  Falmouth,  and  some  very  quaint  old  ones.  In  Killgrew- 
street — a  short  cut  into  the  next,  or,  as  it  is  called,  Wellington-terrace 

_ is  a  flight  of  stone  steps  called  by  the  inhabitants  Jacob’s  ladder, 

which  consists  of  109  steps,  but  I  need  not  say  that  some  prefer  going 
round  to  mounting  the  so-called  ladder.  Coining  down  is  all  very  well 
provided  one  can  do  it  the  same  way  as  the  boys  do,  viz.,  sliding  all 
the  way  down  the  iron  handrail.  I  have  frequently  seen  a  dozen  coming 
down  in  this  fashion.  I  myself  (not  being  one  of  the  lean  kind)  prefer 
going  round.  It  is  a  straight  flight  from  top  to  bottom  without  any 
turning,  and  is,  as  the  Cornish  say,  “going  up  orver  steers.”  But,  in¬ 
stead  of  “going  up  orver  steers,”  we  keep  straight  along  Killgrew- 
street,  which  will  bring  us  to  Kimberley  Park — a  small  enclosure 
beautifully  laid  out  and  kept.  It  is  a  nice  place  for  a  rest  in  the  heat 
of  the  day. 

There  is  one  thing  I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  and  that  is  the  cheap 
means  of  getting  about.  I  mean  by  vehicles  (not  rail)  and  also  by  boat, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  former  part  of  this  article.  During  the  summer 
months  a  brake  and  four  runs  nearly  every  day  to  the  Lizard  and  back, 
a  distance  of  nearly  fifty  miles,  for  four  shillings  :  but  all  through  the 
year  it  can  be  reached  by  the  daily  ’bus  via  Helston.  There  is  another 
thing  to  which  I  must  refer.  The  visitors  to  Cornwall,  as  a  rule,  are  very 
select,  for  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  the  rough  element,  which  con¬ 
stitutes  such  a  nuisance  at  what  are  termed  the  fashionable  seaside 
places.  There  is  also  another  inducement  for  visiting  this  district, 
namely,  the  cheapness  of  living  compared  with  many  other  similar 
resorts ;  for  although,  in  the  first  place,  the  railway  fare  seems  more 
than  from  London  to  the  so-called  cockney  watering-places,  when  all 
expenses  are  put  together  for  a  month  it  will  not  be  found  more  expen¬ 
sive,  if  so  much,  and  one  gets  a  thorough  change  into  the  bargain. 

Wm.  Brooks. 


THE  CARBON  PROCESS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

[A  communication  to  the  North  Staffordshire  Photographic  Association.] 

The  carbon  or  autotype  process  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
printing  processes,  and,  having  as  one  of  its  principal  attributes  the 
advantage  of  permanency,  is  especially  recommended  to  the  amateur 
photographer,  who,  as  a  rule,  only  requires  one  or  two  prints  from 
each  of  his  negatives,  and  who,  whilst  admiring  the  beautiful  range  of 
tone  obtainable  in  silver  printing,  prefers  to  use  a  more  permanent  and 
satisfactory  method  of  making  a  picture. 

Several  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  carbon  process  have  been  the 
means  of  deterring  many  people  from  working  it.  I  propose  to  deal  with 
those  difficulties  seriatim;  and,  without  touching  upon  the  history  of 
the  discovery  of  the  fact  that  a  film  of  bichromated  gelatine  is  rendered 
insoluble  by  "exposure  to  light,  give  you  a  practical  demonstration  of  the 
method  of  developing  a  carbon  print,  with  a  few  such  hints  upon  the 
requisite  exposure  necessary  for  various  kinds  of  negatives  as  my  own 
personal  experience  will  allow. 

Here  is  a  piece  of  unsensitised  carbon  tissue.  The  colour  happens 
to  be  “portrait  purple.”  To  sensitise  it  it  is  immersed  in  a  bath  com¬ 
posed  of  bichromate  of  potash  one  ounce,  water  twenty  ounces,  with 
the  addition  of  about  twenty  grains  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  This 
last  neutralises  the  free  acid  almost  always  found  in  commercial  bichro¬ 
mate,  and  to  a  certain  extent  retards  the  spontaneous  insolubility  of 
the  tissue.  The  latter  difficulty  I  have  never  met  with,  as  I  never 
keep  sensitised  tissue  for  many  days.  The  tissue  having  been  im¬ 
mersed  in  the  sensitising  bath  three  minutes,  until  completely 
flaccid,  is  withdrawn  and  laid  face  downwards  upon  a  piece  of  plate 
glass.  A  squeegee,  made  by  screwing  a  strip  of  thick  india-rubber 
between  two  laths,  is  passed  over  it,  thus  removing  all  excess  of 
moisture. 

Drying  the  tissue  is  with  most  amateurs  somewhat  of  a  trouble.  I 
have  seen  several  plans  recommended,  but  have  found  none  so  easy  and 
satisfactory  as  the  following,  which  I  learned  from  one  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  almanacs  : — Sensitise  at  night ;  let  the  room  used  be  freed  from 
deleterious  gas  or  other  fumes  by  passing  a  draught  of  air  through  it  for 
a  few  minutes.  The  kitchen  is  preferable,  as  it  is  usually  warm  in  the 
evening,  and  not  too  hot  after  all  the  household  have  retired  to  rest. 
.Suspend  the  tissue  by  American  clips  to  a  line  stretched  across  the  apart¬ 
ment,  and  come  down  early  in  the  morning  before  daybreak,  when  you 
will  find  all  the  tissue  dry  and  curled  up.  A  door  or  doors  of  the  dry¬ 
ing-room  should  be,  if  possible,  left  open,  as  the  object  is  not  to  dry  so 
much  by  heat  as  by  a  current  of  dry  air.  When  dry  the  tissue  is,  of 
course,  ready  for  printing,  before  which  operation,  however,  the 
icgativo  must  be  prepared  by  making  a  “safe  edge”  to  it.  This  I  do 
by  drawing  round  the  reverse  side  of  the  glass  for  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  depth  a  margin  of  Brunswick  black.  This  depth  for  11  x  9, 
,nd  proportionately  less  margin  for  smaller  negatives. 

Now  place  the  tissue  face  towards  the  negative  iu  a  printing-frame, 
and  as  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  judge  by  appearance  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  in  printing  an  actinometer  must  be  used.  This  being  placed  by 
the  frame  is  your  timekeeper,  and  an  exposure  to  a  certain  number  of 
“tiuts”  is  necessary  for  each  negative,  the  meaning  of  the  word  “tint” 
being  that  the  paper  (exposed  in  the  actinometer  simultaneously  with 
the  negative  you  arc  printing  from)  has  acquired  a  similar  tint  to  that 


painted  upon  the  lid  of  the  actinometer,  dividing  all  negatives  into  th 
classes: — No.  1,  thin  ;  No.  2,  medium  ;  and  iMo.  3,  dense.  No.  1  J 
probably  require  one  or  one  and  a-half  tint  only;  No.  2,  perhaps  two 
or  three  tints  (the general  number  from  my  usual  run  of  negatives);  Nol 
probably  four  tints  or,  at  the  most,  five.  Bear  in  mind  that  after  remo I 
from  the  frame  the  operation  of  printing  still  goes  on  to  a  certain  extei 
so  that,  although  with  experience  advantage  may  be  taken  of  this  fa 
it  is  best  for  the  amateur  to  develope  his  prints  as  soon  after  exposi 
as  possible.  For  this  operation  no  chemicals  are  required,  only  plei 
of  warm  water;  and  as  we  will  say  that  we  wish  to  imitate  a  si] 
print  as  much  as  possible,  we  will  take  a  piece  of  plate  glass,  free  fi 
scratches,  and  which  has  been  rubbed  and  polished  with  bees’-wax  ; 
turpentine,  so  that  a  slight  filrn.  of  that  compound  still  adheies  to • 
Place  this  in  cold  water  with  the  piece  of  exposed  tissue.  This  lat  l 
will  begin  to  curl  up  and  then  go  quite  flat.  At  this  moment  bring  1> 
glass  and  tissue  face  downwards  upon  it  out  of  the  water ;  apply 
squeegee  so  that  all  air-bubbles  are  expelled,  and  place  aside  to  drain 
a  few  minutes.  Of  course,  several  pieces  of  tissue  and  glass  may 
similarly  treated  at  the  same  time. 

Now  place  the  glass  and  adherent  tissue  in  warm  water  at  ab 
100°  Fahr.  Agitate  a  little  until  you  see  the  dark  pigment  be 
to  ooze  from  beneath  the  edges  of  the  paper,  lift  up  one  corner,  and 
whole  may  be  lifted  from  the  glass,  leaving  behind  an  apparently  sli 
mas3 ;  dash  the  warm  water  over  this  until  you  see  the  image  distinct 
and  the  water  comes  off  colourless. 

At  this  stage  it  will  be  seen  whether  the  exposure  has  been 
proximately  correct.  Should  it  have  been  too  long  a  little  warmer  wa  • 
may  probably  reduce  the  image ;  if  too  short,  use  cooler  water  contr 
ing  a  little  alum;  but,  as  iu  other  processes,  a  correct  exposure  alw  t 
gives  the  best  results.  After  an  immersion  in  glum  and  water  pi , 
the  glass  plate  with  the  developed  image  aside  to  dry.  When  dry  tal  i 
piece  of  transfer  paper  which  has  been  previously  soaked  in  cold  ws  - 
until  flaccid,  then  in  warm  water  until  just  slimy;  flood  the  glass  pip 
with  cold  water,  apply  the  transfer  paper,  squeegee,  and  again  t 
aside  to  dry.  This  time  the  image  will,  if  left  to  itself,  adhere  to  - 
transfer  paper  and  leave  the  glass,  giving  a  highly-polished  picture.! 

For  more  detailed  information  I  refer  you  to  Captain  Abn<- 
Instruction  in  Photograph y.  In  practice  the  carbon  process  is  not  a  t 
more  difficult  than  silver  printing ;  and  although  my  description  thei  ? 
has  been  somewhat  lengthy  I  hope  my  demonstration  has  been  none  a 
less  interesting,  and  that  some  of  yon,  after  surmounting  the  princi'i 
difficulty  of  exposing,  will  adopt  what,  although  having  been  ca  1 
a  “blind  process,”  is  none  the  less  a  beautifully-scientific,  and  fri 
the  variety  of  its  applications  an  exquisite,  adaptation  of  a  siir- 
phenomenon  to  photographic  purposes.  W.  B.  Alliso> 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  14,156. — “Photographic  Apparatus.”  George  Percival  Smi, 
Beechholm,  Tunbridge  Wells. — Dated  October  25,  1884. 

No.  14,335. — “Holders  and  Dark  Slides  to  be  Used  Therewith  for  Se  • 
tive  Plates.”  (Complete.)  W.  G.  Honey,  Devizes,  Wiltshire.— i 
October  30,  1884. 

No.  14,406. — “Photographic  Dark-Room  Lamp.”  T.  C.  Hepwoi  , 
Cantlowe’s-road,  London,  N.  W. — Dated  October  31, 1884. 

No.  14,516. — “Films,  Plates,  or  Tissues  for  Use  in  Photography,  1 
Process  of  Manufacturing  and  Using  the  Same;”  communicated  by. 
Eastman  and  W.  H.  Walker.  A.  J.  Boult,  323,  High  Holborn,  Londo;- 
Dated  November  3,  1884. 


JHRtinp  of  jiomtws. 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

November  11  . 

„  11  . 

,,  n  • 

„  11  • 

12  . 

»  12  • 

„  12  ■ 

»  13  . 

„  13  . 

>,  14  • 


Name  of  Society. 


Great  Britain  . 

Bolton  Club . 

Newcast.le-on-Tyne  . 

Glasgow  Amateur . 

Cheltenham  Amateur  (An.  Meet.) 

Bury . 

Photographic  Club  . 

London  and  Provincial  . 

Manchester . 

Ireland  (Annual  Meeting)  . . 


Place  of  Meeting. 


5a,  Pall  Mall  East. 

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane. 
College  of  Physical  Science. 
177,  Buchanan-street. 

Temperance  Hall. 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street 
Masons’  Hall,  Basinghall-st-rei 
Manchester  Technical  School. 
Royal  College  of  Science,  Dub 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATE  • 
At  the  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  Thursday,  the  30th  ult.,  the  cl- 
was  occupied  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  said  that,  as  the  lantern  season  was  approaching,  - 
members  would  doubtless  be  interested  in  any  improved  methods  me- 
nection  with  the  working  of  the  instrument.  The  use  of  petroleum  m 
form  he  considered  a  nuisance,  and  he  thought  it  might  be  superseded 
some  extent  by  alight  which  would  be  shown  to  the  members— an  impro 
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hod  of  obtaining  illumination  from  platinum  heated  to  incandescence, 
was  not  to  be  understood  as  proposing  this  plan  as  a  substitute  for 
higher  class  of  illuminants,  such  as  the  lime  and  electric  light,  but  as 
ng  the  place  of  the  various  paraffine  burners.  He  would  have  the 
.sure  of  introducing  to  the  meeting  Mr.  Lewis,  the  inventor  of  the 

t,  who  had  brought  two  of  the  burners  with  him,  and  would  demon¬ 
te  them  before  the  members.  The  essential  principle  was  that  a 
isen  burner  was  employed  to  raise  platinum  to  such  a  heat  that  it  gave 
light  by  incandescence.  In  the  two  burners  before  them  the  draught 
issary  for  strong  combustion  was  obtained  by  means  of  the  chimney, 
en,  however,  a  blowing  machine  was  used  the  heat  was  greater,  and 
light  became  white  and  more  intense.  Among  other  advantages  this 
l  of  light  was  particularly  adapted  for  Keevil’s  dissolving  lantern,  in 
3h  a  single  light  only  was  used — one  optical  system  having  its  illumi- 
on  from  the  side  of  the  flame  and  projected  forward  to  the  screen 
neans  of  a  reflecting  prism.  It  was  obvious  that  for  an  arrangement 
his  kind  it  was  necessary  that  the  source  of  light  should  be,  as  was 
case  with  the  light  now  under  consideration,  equal  when  looked  at 
i  the  side  and  from  the  front.  The  definition  also,  on  account  of  the 
llness  of  the  light,  would  be  found  much  better  than  with  any  of  the 
is  of  paraffine  lamps,  and,  therefore,  it  was  much  better  suited  than 
latter  for  the  photographer’s  use  in  making  enlargements. 

r.  Lewis  was  then  introduced  to  the  members,  and  answered  several 
tions  respecting  the  intensity  and  candle-power  of  the  light.  For 
ographic  purposes  the  colour  of  the  flame  might  be  rendered  of  a  pure 
e,  but  for  lighthouse  and  fog-penetrating  power  a  yellowish  colour  was 
erable. 

le  lights  were  kept  burning  for  some  time,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
ded  to  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Lewis. 

le  adjourned  discussion  upon  Mr.  Ashman’s  lecture  On  Toning  was 

med. 

ie  Chairman,  with  reference  to  the  statement  in  the  work  On  Silver 
\  ting,  by  Captain  Abney  and  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  observed  that 
[>  the  last  meeting  he  had  tried  toning  with  gold  merely  neutralised. 

!  uld  be  done,  but  the  action  was  quicker  as  well  as  better  when  more 
line  salt  was  used. 

!  r.  A.  Cowan  inquired  whether  Mr.  Prestwich  had  tried  toning  as 
j  ested  last  week  with  gold  diluted  with  distilled  water,  and  no  alkaline 

r.  W.  H.  Prestwich  had  done  so,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  satis- 
|  >ry  tones.  The  paper  he  used  was  that  purchased  as  ready-sensitised, 
j  irther  discussion  it  transpired  that  Mr.  Prestwich  was  in  the  habit  of 
j  ng  his  prints  into  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  before  putting  them 
i  the  gold  solution,  and  this  was  considered  to  account  for  Mr.  Prest- 
■  's  results. 

’.  W.  E.  Debenham  said  that  as  to  the  distinction  which  had  been 
J  an  of  between  substitution  and  gilding  processes,  the  fact  was  that  some 
i  ig  processes  were  substitution  processes.  If  it  was  meant  by  calling 
>|  g  a  “gilding”  and  not  a  “substitution”  process  because  gold  was 
il  1  to  the  deposit,  without  silver  being  converted  into  the  compound 
'<  which  the  gold  had  been  removed,  he  submitted  that  in  such  case  the 
rj  would,  as  toning  progressed,  become  much  deeper  from  the  additional 
i  1,  and  not  merely  changed  in  colour  by  the  substitution  of  one  metal 
)  |  lother. 

j '.  F.  W.  Hart  remarked  that  with  reference  to  toning  with  chloride  of 
o|  with  or  without  the  addition  of  alkaline  salts,  much  would  depend 
p,  the  method  of  preparation  of  the  gold  itself,  and  upon  how  much 
I  j  ine  had  been  added  to  neutralise  it  before  being  put  up  into  the  tubes 
aj  iich  it  was  sold.  As  to  the  washing  of  prints  before  toning,  he  thought 
;  hstake  to  advise,  as  some  had  done,  that  all  trace  of  nitrate  of  silver 
h|  d  be  removed  from  the  paper  before  toning.  In  fact,  when  that  was 
lc  the  prints  could  scarcely  be  toned  at  all.  In  order  to  ensure  that 
oj  nitrate  of  silver,  and  this  a  regular  and  definite  quantity,  should  be 
slj  i  the  prints  he  employed  a  definite  quantity  of  water  for  the  washings. 
Ij  at  the  prints  into  water  in  the  proportion  of  one  print  for  each  sheet 
f  i  per.  After  three  waters  in  this  proportion  the  prints  were  ready  for 
DB  y, 

■  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  inquired  what  would  be  the  effect  if  a  large 

u,  ity  of  silver  were  left  in  the  paper. 

J  F.  W.  Hart  replied  that  the  toning  would  be  unmanageable.  As  to 
'e:  mency,  he  thought  that  the  more  gold  there  wras  deposited  the  better, 
h  toning  tended  to  bring  about  this  result,  and  was,  therefore,  to 
^  ommended. 

-  A.  Mackie  said  that,  with  respect  to  ready-sensitised  paper,  he 
M  ht  the  more  it  was  washed  before  toning  the  better. 

/!  W.  M.  Ashman,  in  the  course  of  his  reply  to  the  remarks  of  the 
ai  is  speakers,  observed  that  Mr.  Henderson  had  stated  that  sulphur 
°lK  was  by  far  the  best  method.  He  would  like  to  know  whether  Mr. 
R  erson  was  prepared  to  issue  his  prints  toned  by  this  method.  As  to 
A  er  toning  was  a  substitution  method,  he  considered  it  to  be  a  pro¬ 
fs ;  ke  that  of  coating  a  knife  with  copper  by  immersion  in  a  solution  of 
ha1  letal. 

McKellen  was  then  introduced  to  the  meeting  and  exhibited  his 
aJJ|  a>  which  met  with  much  commendation. 

hi  °*airmak  observed  that  there  were  more  novelties  in  this  camera 
half-a-dozen  other  new  cameras.  A  description  of  the  camera  wras 
,.v1 in  report,  in  last  week’s  issue,  of  the  technical  meeting  of  the 
ia  Jr^phic  Society  of  Great  Britain.. 

» J  Henderson  said  that  all  modern  dark  slides  allowed  the  plates  to  fog 
1  were  kept  for  some  time  in  the  light.  Fie  suggested  a  return  to  the 
J  having  them  to  open  with  a  flap  door  inside  the  camera. 

•  j  ™  •  Cobb  had  used  a  slide  of  this  description  for  his  instantaneous 
llc'  es. 

loo  McK™  H(dd  that  for  large  cameras  he  had  not  found  the  flap 
ho  Jr  s^e  answer.  He  had  rscently  been  on  a  trip  with 

;  ambers  of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society,  who  all  kept  their 


dark  slides  carefully  shielded  with  a  cloth,  and  some  of  them  assured  him 
that  he  would  find  his  plates  fogged,  as  he  did  not  use  this  precaution.  He 
found,  however,  that  they  developed  perfectly  free  from  this  defect.  Of 
course,  really  good  workmanship  was  necessary. 

Some  plates  were  shown  by  a  member  as  having  been  fogged  by  emana¬ 
tions  from  the  leather  or  American  cloth  of  a  dark  slide. 

Mr.  J.  Barker  inquired  whether  Mr.  Cobb  had  succeeded  in  curing  the 
defect  of  this  nature  which  he  had  mentioned  as  existing  in  some  of  hi8 
dark  slides. 

Mr.  Cobb  replied  that  age  appeared  to  have  remedied  the  evil  in 
question.  The  slides  did  not  fog  now,  although  at  first  a  few  minutes  even 
were  sufficient  to  produce  the  effect. 

Mr.  Henderson  read  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  the  provinces  upon  a 
method  of  producing  a  safe  light.  The  writer  said  that  if  two  holes  were 
pierced  in  two  pieces  of  card,  and  the  holes  were  opposite  each  other,  the 
cards  being  parallel,  white  light  would  pass;  but  if  the  cards  were  set  at 
an  angle  to  each  other  light  could  not  pass.  In  order,  therefore,  to  correct 
the  inequalities  in  the  several  thicknesses  of  any  coloured  medium  em¬ 
ployed,  he  proposed  to  place  these  thicknesses  at  an  angle  to  each  other 
instead  of  keeping  them  close  together  and  parallel. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  the  writer’s  idea  was  based  upon  the  notion 
that  defects  in  the  transmitting  medium  took  the  form  of  tubes  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  its  surface,  and  if  this  were  not  so  the  remedy  proposed  would  not 
meet  the  case. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Association.  It  was 
announced  that,  at  the  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  13th  inst.,  the  slides 
produced  from  identical  negatives  by  various  processes  of  transparency 
making  would  be  shown. 

POSTAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  committee  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  address  of  the 
Hon.  Secretary,  3,  Plowden-buildings,  Temple,  on  Wednesday,  the  29th 
ult.  Dr.  Horace  Day  was  elected  Chairman,  and  the  minutes  of  the 
previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Committee,  after  having  inspected  specimens  of  photographic  work 
sent  in  by  candidates  for  membership,  elected  the  following  gentlemen,  some 
of  whom  had  been  provisionally  admitted  : — Hugh  Heal  (Hayward’s  Heath), 
C.  J.  Watson  (Birmingham),  S.  H.  R.  Salmon  (Croydon),  C.  F.  Pritchard 
(London),  Rev.  W.  Miles  Barnes  (Dorchester),  Chas.  Yeomans  (Sheffield), 
and  Chas.  Baker  (London). 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  that  in  future  albums,  where  a  member 
exhibits  more  than  one  print,  the  votes  which  are  given  him  in  respect  of 
each  exhibit  shall  be  added  together ;  and  the  member  so  gaining  the 
highest  number  of  votes  shall  take  the  prize.  This  motion  was  carried. 

The  prints  in  album  14  were  considered,  and  it  was  found  that  Mr.  J.  W. 
Leigh’s  No.  830  had  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  Mr.  Mathewson  being 
second  with  one  of  his  pictures.  The  prize  was  accordingly  awarded  to 
Mr.  Leigh. 

Dr.  Day  was  unanimously  elected  President  for  the  current  year,  and, 
after  several  letters  from  various  members  had  been  read  and  other  busi¬ 
ness  transacted,  the  meeting  dissolved. 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Council  of  this  Society  “was  held  on  Tuesday, 
the  28th  ult.,  at  12,  York-place,  Portman-square, — Dr.  Arthur  Farre, 
M.  A. ,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  the 
following  members  were  elected: — Professor  Butler,  M.A. ;  Sir  H.  Hussey 
Vivian,  Bart.;  H.  H.  Williamson,  F.R.A.S.;  J.  J.  Brown;  Miss  Mary 
Egerton  ;  Miss  Maude  Sullivan;  John  Hanmer;  F.  Trimmer,  M.R.C.S. ; 
J.  E.  Dumont;  F.  Grant;  Mrs.  Hobson;  W.  E.  Pickels,  F.R.M.S.,  &c. ; 
D.  B.  Fraser ;  and  F.  J.  Double. 

The  Secretary  then  laid  before  the  meeting  the  pictures  for  the  current 
year. 

Mr.  J.  Glaisher,  having  carefully  examined  every  single  picture,  read 
his  report,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract 

Class  I.  contains  170  pictures;  Class  II.,  210  pictures;  Class  III.,  172 
pictures.  The  remainder  are  comprised  in  Classes  IV.,  V.,  and  VI. 

The  pictures  in  Class  I.  are  contributed  as  follows : — R.  Leventhorpe, 
17;  C.  Stephens,  6;  The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  de  Ros,  2;  A.  D.  Halford, 
3 ;  F.  Beasley,  15 ;  R.  Murray,  2 ;  T.  Brownrigg,  2 ;  W.  S.  Hobson,  14  ; 
W.  Adcock,  3 ;  F.  S.  Schwabe,  6;  General  Sladen,  5;  A.  Hill,  5;  Rev. 
H.  J.  Palmer,  G;  R.  O.  Milne,  7 ;  P.  Gunyon,  2;  W.  Vanner,  9;  W.  Muller, 
12;  J.  C.  Hannyngton,  3;  G.  Brook,  2;  S.  Norman,  9  ;  J.  H.  Robinson, 
1 ;  R.  B.  White,  13;  H.  O’Farrell,  2;  A.  Tagliaferro,  4  ;  G.  R.  Fludder, 
2 ;  P.  H.  Emerson,  2 ;  W.  D.  James,  5 ;  S.  Salmon,  1 ;  H.  R.  Moiser,  4  ; 
H.  E.  White,  3;  F.  C.  Borckhardt,  1;  G.  Western,  4;  and  J.  H.  T. 
Ellerbeck,  1. 

Class  II.  contains  the  following : — C.  Stephens,  7 ;  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Lord  de  Ros,  3;  A.  D.  Halford,  1;  F.  Beasley,  11;  R.  Murray,  5;  T. 
Brownrigg,  4;  \V.  S.  Hobson,  4;  W.  Adcock,  1;  F.  S.  Schwabe,  1;  Major 
Board,  7;  General  Sladen,  2;  A.  Hill,  1;  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer,  7;  R.  O. 
Milne,  4;  P.  Gunyon,  4;  W.  Vanner,  3;  W.  Muller,  12;  R.  Leven¬ 
thorpe,  3;  F.  Whitmore,  5;  J.  C.  Hannyngton,  11;  J.  L.  Ranking,  1; 
G.  Brook,  3;  F.  H.  Shaw,  3;  Lieut.-Col.  Bigg,  1;  S.  Norman,  3;  J.  H. 
Robinson,  5;  A.  R.  Dresser,  5;  J.  W.  Baxendale,  3;  G.  Smith,  2;  Mrs. 
Abbott,  1;  R.  B.  White,  1;  C.  H.  James,  1;  T.  Perrot,  2;  H.  O’Farrell,  4; 
A.  Tagliaferro,  5;  Mr.  Inspector  Hirst,  1;  the  Hon.  H.  Prittie,  2;  G.  R. 
Fludder,  13;  P.  H.  Emerson,  5:  W.  D.  James,  G;  S.  Salmon,  3;  Lieut.- 
Col.  Nicholl,  7;  H.  R.  Moiser,  3;  H.  E.  White,  6;  T.  C.  Borckhardt,  1; 
R.  Bellringer,  3;  G.  Western,  14;  and  J.  H.  T.  Ellerbeck,  10. 

Class  III.  contains  172  pictures,  contributed  by  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Rosse,  C.  H.  James,  A.  R.  Dresser,  J.  W.  Baxendale,  Major 
Board,  and  others, 
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The  following  prizes  were  awarded  The  first  prize  to  R.  Leventhorpe, 
Esq.,  for  Nos.  107,  111,  and  114,  a  large  silver  goblet.  The  second  prize  to 
R.  B.  White,  Esq.,  for  Nos.  2,  7,  and  15,  a  silver  goblet.  W.  Muller, 
Esq.,  for  Nos.  1,005,  1,019,  and  1,020,  a  water-colour  drawing  in  frame. 
R.  O.  Milne,  Esq.,  for  Nos.  8  and  9,  a  silver  goblet.  H.  E.  White,  Esq., 
for  Nos.  1  and  2,  a  silver  goblet.  F.  S.  Schwabe,  Esq.,  for  Nos.  3  and  5, 
an  oil  painting  in  frame.  W.  S.  Hobson,  Esq.,  for  Nos.  305  and  310,  an 
album  elegantly  bound.  C.  Stephens,  E@q.,_  for  Nos.  59,  60,  and  65,  an 
album  elegantly  bound.  S.  Norman,  Esq.,  for  Nos.  6,  9,  and  11,  a  silver 
goblet.  W.  Adcock,  Esq.,  for  Nos.  2  and  4,  an  album  elegantly  bound. 
W.  D.  James,  Esq.,  for  Nos.  14  and  15,  a  water-colour  drawing  in  frame. 
W.  Vanner,  Esq.,  for  Nos.  74,  77,  and  80,  a  water-colour  drawing  in  frame. 
Certificates  of  honourable  mention  were  awarded  to  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Lord  de  Ros,  A.  D.  Halford,  Esq.,  T.  Brownrigg,  Esq.,  General  Sladen, 
A.  Hill,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer,  F.  Beasley,  Esq.,  G.  Brooks,  Esq., 
A.  Tagliaferro,  Esq.,  G.  R.  Fludder,  Esq.,  P.  H.  Emerson,  Esq.,  and 
H.  R.  Moiser,  Esq.  A.  J.  Melhuish,  Hon  Sec. 

LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  the  Free  Library,  on 
Thursday,  the  30th  ulL,— Dr.  Kenyon,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  September  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
Mr.  E.  P.  Paul,  F.R.C.S.,  was  elected  a  member. 

The  Chairman  announced  the  donation  of  twelve  prints  to  the  album  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Atkins,  and,  also,  to  the  Library  of  guide-books  to  Carnarvon 
and  Ruthin,  by  Mr.  Maurice  J  ones. 

The  Rev.  T.  E.  Espin  read  a  paper  on  Stellar  Photography  [see  page  714], 
and  passed  round  some  negatives  and  prints  in  illustration  of  his  remarks. 

The  Chairman,  after  complementing  Mr.  Espin  on  the  ability  and 
scientific  interest  of  his  paper,  asked  if  he  considered  that  the  sun  had 
entered  upon  its  yellow  stage  of  existence. 

The  Rev.  T.  E.  Espin  said  that  spectroscopic  observation  tended  to  con¬ 
firm  this  theory.  He  further  adverted  to  recent  experiments  on  the  power 
of  actinic  rays  in  promoting  vegetation  and  developing  life. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer  mentioned  the  case  of  a  schoolmaster  friend  of 
his,  who,  under  the  conviction  that  the  blue  rays  were  conducive  of  brain 
power,  had  the  walls  of  his  school  and  class  rooms  coloured  blue. 

After  some  further  discussion  the  Chairman  proposed  a  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Espin  for  his  most  interesting  and  suggestive  paper. 

The  Rev.  T.  E.  Espin,  in  replying,  said  that  he  should  be  most  happy  to 
show  his  apparatus  to  any  photographer  who  would  visit  the  Observatory 
of  the  Liverpool  Astronomical  Society  at  West  Kirby. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Kirkby,  after  some  observations  condemnatory  of  combining 
the  monthly  meetings  of  the  Society  in  July  and  August  either  with 
excursions  or  with  social  gatherings  at  the  country  houses  of  members, 
proposed  the  following  addition  to  the  rules  : — “All  the  monthly  meetings 
of  this  Association  shall  be  held  at  the  usual  place  of  meeting,  and  within 
the  city  of  Liverpool;  and  that  at  Council  meetings  five  shall  form  a 
quorum,  and  at  the  Association  meetings  ten  shall  form  a  quorum.” 

Mr.  Atkins  seconded  the  resolution. 

Considerable  discussion  ensued,  in  which  the  Revs.  T.  B.  Banner  and 
H.  J.  Palmer,  and  Messrs.  Atkins,  Beer,  Corkhill,  Ellerbeck,  and  Kirkby 
took  part.  The  resolution,  on  being  put  to  the  vote,  was  lost. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Wharmby  then  proposed  the  addition  to  the  rules  as  follows : — 
“Each  member  shall  send  in  to  the  Secretary,  at  or  before  the  meeting 
following  his  election,  his  carte  portrait  for  insertion  in  the  Society’s  album.” 

This  resolution  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Beer  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  the  following 
addition  to  the  rules  of  the  Association: — “All  members  elected  on  and 
after  the  January  meeting,  1885,  shall  pay  an  entrance  fee  to  the  Treasurer 
of  ten  shillings  and  sixpence.” 

Mr.  W.  H.  Atkins  then  gave  a  demonstration  of  his  mode  of  making 
enlarged  negatives  with  gelatino-bromide  paper,  and  used  an  ordinary 
triplex  paraffine  lantern,  with  a  Steinheil  half-plate  lens.  The  sensitive 
sheet  was  placed  in  an  ordinary  printing-frame,  and  the  enlargement  was 
one  of  five  diameters,  from  a  very  good  transparency  from  one  of  Mr. 
Atkins’  own  negatives.  After  exposure  for  some  three  minutes  Mr.  Atkins 
placed  some  non-actinic  glass  in  front  of  his  lantern,  and  proceeded  to 
develops  his  picture  with  the  pyrogallic  acid  and  washing-soda  developer. 
After  applying  a  citric  acid  and  iron  clearing  solution  the  enlargement  was 
fixed  in  hypo,  and  washed,  and  passed  round  for  the  inspection  of  the 
meeting.  The  result  was  a  brilliant  success,  and  great  interest  was  mani¬ 
fested  by  a  crowded  meeting  in  all  Mr.  Atkins’  manipulations. 

The  Chairman  expressed  the  pleasure  and  instruction  all  had  derived 
from  the  sight  of  Mr.  Atkins’  dexterity,  and  his  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
demonstrator  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Kirkby  gave  some  account  of  his  recent  experiences  with  the 
platinotvpe  process. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Atkins  complained  of  the  degraded  whites  of  some  of  the 
prints  he  had  recently  made  by  this  process. 

Mr.  Tvvigge  showed  some  specimens  of  his  work  with  the  sepia-toned 
paj  er,  and  detailed  his  difficulties  in  working  it  satisfactorily. 

Air.  Ellerbeck  called  the  attention  of  the  members  to  the  inconvenience 
they  occasioned  the  Librarian  by  requesting  him  to  receive  and  give  out 
books,  &c.,  at  all  times  during  the  meetings,  and  suggested  that  after  6.40 
the  library  should  be  closed.  He  (Mr.  Ellerbeck)  spoke  on  the  advisability 
of  establishing  an  exchange  department  of  the  work  of  the  Association. 

The  Chairman  thought  the  Treasurer  might  with  advantage  utilise  the 
funds  of  the  Association  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  prints. 

Mr.  Beer  proposed  that  Mr.  Ellerbeck’s  suggestions  on  this  important 
matter  should  be  included  in  the  agenda  of  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Society,  and  this  proposal  was  agreed  to. 

The  exhibits  of  the  evening  were Prints  coloured  by  the  new  Cundall 
process  ;  a  number  of  15  x  12  enlargements,  and  a  volume  of  views  in 
England,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  by  Mr,  Beer;  views  in  Wales,  by  Mr, 


Ellerbeck;  stellar  negatives  and  prints,  by  the  Rev.  T.  1*1.  Espin;  u  series 
of  enlargements,  by  Mr.  Cornish;  and  some  home  portraits  on  "pal,  hv 
Mr.  Twigge. 

The  meeting,  which  was  a  very  crowded  one,  was  then  adjourned 


NORTH  STAFFORDSHIRE  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY. 

A  MEETING  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  31st  ult.,  at  the 
Mechanics’  Institute,  Hanley, — Mr.  Charles  Alfieri,  President,  occupying 
the  chair. 

It  was  resolved  that  a  presentation  print  (10  X  8)  should  be  given  to  each 
member  of  the  Society  at  the  annual  meeting  held  in  November,  tin 
Secretary  being  instructed  to  advertise  for  the  same. 

A  paper  (with  demonstration),  On  the  Carbon  Process  for  Anuiteura‘\*n 
page  716],  was  read  by  the  Hon.  Secretary. 

After  some  interesting  discussion  thereon,  and  Mr.  G.  P.  Brad  fori 
having  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Society,  the  meeting  was  adjourned.  | 

- ♦ - 

HALIFAX  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  last,  th 
4thirtst., — *the  Rev.  W.  E.  Hancock,  M.A.,  in  the  chair. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  retiring  President,  Mr.  Thomas  Birtwhistlu 
regretting  greatly  his  inability  to  be  present  in  consequence  of  indid 
position. 

The  Chairman  referred  in  feeling  terms  to  the  great  respect  an 
sympathy  all  entertained  for  their  worthy  President  in  his  troubles,  and  * 
the  great  spirit  and  energy  he  had  ever  displayed  in  face  of  failing  hcalt' 
His  heart  was  in  the  work,  one  of  his  greatest  pleasures  being  to  be  amon 
his  old  friends  of  the  camera. 

An  unanimousvote  of  thanks  was  heartily  accorded  to  Mr.  Birtwhistle  an! 
to  the  rest  of  the  retiring  officers  for  their  past  services,  and  the  followii 
gentlemen  were  elected  officers  for  the  session  1884-85  ; — President :  R 
W.  E.  Hancock,  M.A. — Vice-Presidents :  Mr.  Councillor  John  Smith  ar 
Mr.  Joseph  Whiteley. — Treasurer:  Mr.  E.  A.  Caw. — Secretary:  Mr.  V 
Clement  Williams. 

Mr.  Manley,  of  Halifax,  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Berry,  of  Sowerby  Bridge,  we! 
elected  members. 

The  Chairman,  in  congratulating  the  Society  upon  the  rapid  increase  | 
their  numbers,  trusted  no  individual  efforts  would  be  relaxed  to  furtli 
augment  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Society,  and  so  make  it  sufficient 
prosperous  to  warrant  the  Committee  in  inviting  from  time  to  time  some! 
the  men  great  in  photography  to  lecture  before  the  Society.  The  p: 
session  had  been  a  successful  one,  so  far  as  the  reading  of  papers  a 
demonstrations  were  concerned ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  seri 
comic  or,  perhaps,  tragic  adventures,  in  the  broken  cameras  and  rh 
duckings  connected  with  the  outdoor  meetings,  all  had  gone  well.  If. 
zealous  amateurs  had  now  come  to  look  upon  mishaps  of  this  character  w 
something  like  stoical  indifference,  and  were  to  be  found  prosecuting  thr 
craft  in  the  most  unlikely  and  dangei’ous  places.  Most  of  those  who  1  . 
availed  themselves  of  these  outings  under  the  green,  leafy  canopy  of  wo*  t 
land,  of  mountain,  brake,  and  stream,  would  be  able  to  look  back  wt 
pleasure  to  days  happily  and  pleasantly  spent ;  and  he  trusted  such  gatl)  • 
ings  would  be  largely  repeated  in  the  future.  He  was  glad  to  find  t:; 
members  were  beginning  to  contribute  to  the  vai’ious  exhibitions  held  e  • 
where ;  for  such  praiseworthy  emulation  to  compete  with  their  photograp : 
brethren  of  other  societies  was  in  itself  a  healthy  sign,  and  likely  to  elev ) 
the  status  of  their  own  Society.  He  (the  Chairman)  proposed  giving  th* 
a  lantern  evening  shortly,  when  he  hoped  all  the  slides  would  be  the  wg 
of  the  members.  Slide-making  was  an  intensely  interesting  branch: 
photography.  After  field  work,  possibly  no  more  pleasing  occupation  co  I 
be  followed  when  the  dark  days  of  winter  came  round ;  and,  when  exhibitj. 
the  scenes  depicted  passed  before  them  again  and  again,  vividly  recall ; 
pleasant  recollections  of  past  enjoyments. 

A  discussion  on  lenses  then  took  place,  when  the  consensus  of  opm  i 
seemed  to  be  in  favour  of  the  portable  symmetrical  for  depth  of  focus  w  i 
very  near  and  fine  detail  had  to  be  taken  with  the  more  distant  landsc.%. 

.Pending  the  preparation  of  the  syllabus,  Mr.  Fred.  Myott  promise « 
practical  demonstration  of  emulsion  making  for  the  next  meeting.  ' 
meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


(Jomspotttona. 

— ♦ — 

THE  MEDAL  AWARDS  AT  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EX 
HIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— In  view  of  the  fight  over  the  medal  awards  I  shall  be  { 1 
if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  as  standing  on  neutral  grov  < 
being  not  only  a  non- exhibitor  this  year,  but  not  even  having  had  tim*  ’ 
see  the  Exhibition.  - 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Macdona’s  strictures  may  or  may  not  be  too  severe,  b  1 
certainly  think  that  Mr.  Marsh  has  dealt  somewhat  harshly  with  1 
Mr.  Macdona  is  not  a  mere  personal  acquaintance  of  mine  but  a  C 
intimate  friend,  and,  therefore,  I  can  speak  from  knowledge  of  him.  ® 
has  only  worked  at  photography  for  a  very  few  years,  but  he  is  one  of  ° 
most  enthusiastic  amateurs  that  England  possesses;  and,  so  far  from  b<|? 
“  a  dog  in  the  manger,”  his  friends  who  know  him— at  least  as  well  as  ,• 
Marsh  can  conceive  or  picture  him — would  never  tack  such  an  epithej 
so  noble-minded  and  worthy  a  man. 
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And  yet  I  can  scarcely  agree  with  my  good  friend  in  finding  fanlt  with 
the  opinions  of  the  judges.  As  a  cricketer  I  should  certainly  think  twice 
rl  least  before  I  impugned  an  umpire’s  decision ;  and  I  can  safely  say  with 
•espect  to  Mr.  Macdona  that,  being  a  man  possessed  of  the  uprightness 
ind  fairness  which  characterises  an  English  gentleman,  he  would  be  the 
ast  to  accuse  other  gentlemen  of  the  possible  absence  of  such  qualities. 
The  construction  I  put  upon  his  criticism  was  this — that,  if  somewhat 
nore  prolonged  and  careful  judging  had  been  made,  some  few  of  the 
nedals  might  have  been  differently  awarded.  But  this  only  shows  how 
■light  must  be  the  difference  of  quality  between  some  of  the  productions 
lecorated  and  some  that  are  not;  and,  in  most  cases,  where  so  thin  a 
jorder  line  exists,  there  must  necessarily  be  a  certain  divergence  of  opinion 
letween  the  judges  and  the  public.  Indeed,  with  regard  to  the  judges, 
:heir  very  names  are  inscribed  on  the  pillars  of  the  temple  of  photography, 
md  it  is  far  from  likely  that  they  would  ever  think  of  risking  their  position 
unongst  us  by  giving  a  medal  to  any  but  those  whom  they  deemed  to  have 
leserved  it.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  one  of  this  year’s  judges 
or  upwards  of  twenty-five  years,  when  he  stood  without  an  equal  or  a  rival 
vithin  the  classic  precincts  of  Cambridge,  and  there  are  very  few 
University  men  of  his  time  who  would  ever  venture  to  put  their  opinions 
nto  the  opposite  scale  with  his.  Others  can  doubtless  bear  as  high  an 
•ncomiuin  with  i-egard  to  his  confreres. 

In  view  of  such  facts,  I  fear  we  amateurs  must  accept  our  beaten  posi- 
ion,  and  only  determine  to  bind  on  our  armour  more  securely  Jor  future 
i  ixhibitions.  Nevertheless,  the  point  mooted  by  Mr.  Macdona,  as  to  sepa¬ 
rate  awards  being  made  for  amateurs  and  professionals,  is  one  worthy  of 
nore  than  merely  passing  consideration.  The  amateurs  of  England  are  a 
•’erv  large  and  influential  body,  and  I  feel  sure  that  if  the  judges  of  the 
hture  could  see  their  way  to  apportion  a  certain  moiety  of  the  medals  to 
unateurs — just  as  in  every  school  each  class  has  its  prize  for  the  head  boy 
)r  boys— not  only  would  the  professional  ranks  be  more  stimulated  to  send 
n  their  very  best  work  to  compete  for  the  fewer  medals,  but  an  incentive 
imongst  the  amateurs  would  be  roused  which  would  redound  to  the  credit 
>f  the  whole  community,  and  urge  us  to  greater  exertions  to  reach  that 
finnacle  of  fame  amid  the  glades  of  nature  to  which  the  professionals  have 
irrived  within  the  walls  of  their  studios. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  we  have  not  the  slightest  chance  of  competing 
vith  the  professional  men  in  portraiture  ;  and,  considering  the  truly  pitiable 
(reductions  of  amateurs’  portraits  in  general,  it  would  be  well  if  my  brethren 
;ould  be  induced  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  practice  of  “taking  our 
riends’ likenesses,”  and  devote  themselves  entirely  to  that  which,  in  my 
imnble  opinion,  is  the  far  more  enjoyable  work  of  vieing  with  the  poet  and 
he  scenic  painter  in  depicting  the  grand  and  open  temple  of  Nature. — I 
,ai,  yours,  &c.,  J.  Carter  Browne,  D.D. 

Thurning  Rectory ,  Hants,  November  3,  1884. 


THE  HYDROKINONE  DEVELOPER, 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  cannot  understand  Mr.  Ingall’s  formula  for  the  hydro- 
inone  developer,  as  stated  in  the  Journals  of  the  17th  and  31st  ult.,  and 
mte  to  ask  if  he  will  be  so  good  as  to  take  the  trouble  to  make  it  a  little 
lore  clear  for  the  benefit  of  those  who,  in  common  with  myself,  would  like 
o  use  a  developer  so  highly  recommended  by  Captain  Abney,  Mr.  E. 
loward  Farmer,  and  others. 

In  the  formula  given  in  the  Journal  of  the  17th  ult.,  page  671,  only  one 
nd  a-half  grain  of  hydrokinone  is  to  be  dissolved  in  five  ounces  of  water, 
s  this  what  is  really  meant,  as  about  one  grain  to  the  ounce  is  what  is 
sually  recommended  ? 

In  the  letter  which  appears  on  page  702,  “  one  drop  of  pure  strong  nitric 
rid”  is  advised  in  preference  to  the  citric  acid  in  the  formula  on  page  671; 
ut  farther  on  Mr.  Ingall  says— “I  think  one  grain  (of  hydrokinone)  to  the 
rachm  of  water  will  be  found  a  convenient  solution.  It  ought  to  be 
ltered  then  with  ten  drops  of  nitric  acid  made  up  to  100  minims  with 
ater.”  It,  of  course,  cannot  be  meant  that  the  100  minims  of  diluted  acid 
'e  to  be  added  to  one  drachm  of  water  containing  one  grain  of  hydro- 
inone  ;  but,  if  not,  to  what  must  the  diluted  acid  be  added? 

Perhaps  Mr,  Ingall  will  kindly,  through  your  columns,  gi  ve  the  formula 
hich  he  has  found  to  be  the  best,  and  very  much  oblige,— Yours,  &c., 
November  4,  1884.  F.  W.  B. 


IbtTjs  mb  (QitmTS, 


RANKLIN  says  “  Can  you  give  me  a  reliable  formula  for  the  preparation 
of  a  phosphate  toning  bath  for  albumenised  prints  ?  ” - Let  our  corres¬ 

pondent  try  the  following  : — 

Chloride  of  gold  .  1  grain. 

Phosphate  of  soda  . . . . .  20  grains. 

Water .  8  ounces. 


A.  S.  very  unnecessarily  tenders  a  profuse  apology  for  “troubling”  us 
in  the  following  matter,  quite  overlooking  the  fact  that  it  affords  us  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  render  services  of  this  nature  to  our  readers,  whether 
regular  subscribers  or  not.  The  matter  referred  to  is  this: — He  took  a 
photograph  of  a  certain  vicarage.  While  doing  so  two  gentlemen  came 
up,  and  just  as  he  was  about  to  uncap  the  lens  they  stood  still  and  stared 
at  the  camera.  When  he  afterwards  exhibited  the  photograph  for  sale 
one  of  the  persons  referred  to  objected  to  it,  and  threatened  him.  (the 
pnotographer)  with  an  action  at  law  if  he  persisted  in  the  sale.  He  wishes 
our  opinion  concerning  this.- — -In  reply  :  Our  correspondent  ought  not 
to  discontinue  the  publication  under  such  threats.  If  an  action  be  brought 
the. plaintiff  will  only  get  himself  laughed  at.  His  presence  there  was  an 
accident,  and  his  standing  still  during  the  exposure  is  an  admission  that 
he. wished  to  be  taken  in  the  photograph.  Even  if  it  were  the  means  of 
bringing  him  into  public  ridicule,  which  is  evidently  not  the  case,  he 
Could  have  n<?  claim  against  the  photographer, 


T.  S.  Matthews  would  like  to  know  whether  it  would  be  illegal  were  he 
to  photograph  a  statue  of  (say)  a  Grecian  undraped  figure,  and  then  have 

it  painted  and  exposed  for  sale. - In  reply  :  It  is  not  possible  to  answer 

such  a  question  unless  we  were  made  acquainted  with  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case  ;  but  we  may  observe  that  many  years  have  not  yet 
elapsed  since  some  one— a  photographer,  we  think— was  fined  and.  repri¬ 
manded  by  a  Glasgow  magistrate  for  having  sold  coloured  photographs 
of  a  statue  of  the  class  mentioned. 

Geo.  Haynes  asks  whether  there  is  any  patent  existing  in  the  United 
States  of  America  for  the  use  of  gelatino-bromide  paper  on  which  to 

produce  positive  prints. - In  reply  :  We  are  informed  that  such  a 

patent  does  exist ;  but,  seeing  that  application  for  the  same  had  not 
been  made  at  the  date  when  such  invention  had  been  made  public  in 
England,  it  is  uncertain  whether  or  to  what  extent  the  previous  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  results  of  the  invention,  and  the  publication  of  the  means 
whereby  such  results  were  obtained,  might  affect  the  patent  taken  out  in 
the  States. 

Querist  says “  Can  you  inform  me  what  would  be  the  pi-oper  focal  length 
for  an  object  lens  for  an  optical  lantern,  to  produce  a  disc  ten  feet  in 
diameter  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  feet  from  the  screen?  and,  also,  whether 
the  ordinary  double  combination  form  of  portrait  lens  would  be  a  suit¬ 
able  kind  to  use  for  the  purpose?” - In  reply  :  To  cover  a  ten-feet  disc 

at  the  distance  mentioned  try  a  lens  having  an  equivalent  focus  of  five 
inches;  but  the  dimensions  of  the  transparency  have  something  to  do 
with  this.  We  here  assume  it  to  be  of  the  usual  nature.  The  ordinary 
portrait  combination,  if  properly  corrected  for  flatness  of  field,  will 
answer  the  purpose  well. 

S.  D.  A.  inquires  if  any  means  exist  whereby  he  will  be  enabled  to  take 
a  group  of  three  figures  on  an  eighteen-inch  plate  by  means  of  a  whole- 
plate  lens.  He  imagines  it  is  to  be  effected  by  the  agency  of  a  concave 
lens,  which  may  be  placed  between  the  two  lenses  that  form  the  present 
combination,  and  asks  for  particulars  as  to  focus,  diameter,  form,  and 
price  of  such  lens,  together  with  information  as  to  the  precise  place  in 

which  it  should  be  inserted. - In  reply :  There  is  a  better  and  far 

simpler  system  than  that  described  which  may  be  adopted  for  effecting 
the  desired  end.  Let  our  correspondent  remove  the  back  cell,  together 
with  the  lenses  contained  therein,  from  the  tube  and  insert  in  room 
thereof  the  front  cell  with  its  lens  remaining  in  an  undisturbed  position. 
Next  insert  a  diaphragm  in  front  of  the  lens,  the  flat  side  of  which 
should  now  be  directed  to  the  outside,  and  the  conditions  for  securing  a 
large  group  on  an  eighteen-inch  plate  will  have  been  complied  with. 
Try  a  stop  with  an  aperture  of  about  an  inch,  and  let  it  be  placed  a 
distance  in  front  of  the  lens  equal  to  its  diameter.  Precise  directions 
cannot  here  be  given,  but  these  will  afford  a  sufficient  clue  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  case. 

- - 

fedjangT  Column. 

I  will  exchange  a  rustic  stile,  three  dozen  card  frames,  and  cabinet 
burnisher,  for  exterior  backgrounds,  short-focus  lens,  or  anything  use¬ 
ful. — Address,  T.  Hayward,  photographer,  Devizes. 

I  will  exchange  two  backgrounds,  a  splendid  cottage  window,  in  perfect 
condition,  originally  cost  £4  15s.,  and  an  interior,  for  a  good  posing-chair, 
two  or  more  backs. — Address,  B.  Bowman,  High-street,  Staviley,  near 
Chesterfield. 

I  will  exchange  an  eight-air  musical  box  (organina),  small  tourist  camera, 
electrical  goods,  useful  domestic  articles,  &c.,  &c. ,  for  a  whole-plate 
tourist  camera  and  wide-angle  view  lens,  full  half-plate. — Address,  Bell, 
Belbroughton,  Stourbridge. 

I  will  exchange  a  whole-plate  sliding-body  camera,  with  dark  slide  and 
focussing-screen,  also  a  quarter-plate  rolling-press,  and  a  whole-plate 
glass  dipping-bath,  for  other  articles  useful  to  a  photographer;  offers 
requested. — Address,  G.  H.  P.  Jones,  323,  High-street  West,  Sunderland. 

I  will  exchange  a  very  superior  joiner-made  conservatory  front,  cost  50s., 
quite  a  handsome  piece  of  accessory  (photograph  sent  if  required),  for  a 
half-plate  camera,  bellows-body,  double  swing-back,  and  folding  tail- 
board;  or  offers. — Address,  J,  Povey,  35,  Salter-street  East,  Preston, 
Lancashire. 

Wanted,  a  12  x  10  bellows-body  swing-back  portrait  camera,  must  be  first- 
class,  also  hot  rolling-press  (Bowman’s  preferred),  in  exchange  for  new 
artistic  backgrounds,  by  Seavey,  Marion,  &c.,  and  universal  half-plate 
bellows-body  camera,  quite  new  from  maker,  every  movement,  latest 
improvements,  three  double  dark  slides,  &c. — Address,  Vincent  Hatch, 
Huddersfield. 

- - — *. - - 

3lttshrTrs  to  Comspontents. 

£2T  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 


Photographs  Registered.— 

Messrs.  Hall,  Wakefield. — Photograph  of  Norburg  Church. 

Elijah  Yeoman,  Teesdale  Studio,  Galgate,  Barnard  Castle. — Tico  Photo¬ 
graphs  of  John  Bowes,  Esq. 

Thomas  Mills,  53,  Garth-road,  Bangor. — Photograph  of  the  Council  of  the 
North  Wales  University,  also  Photograph  of  Opening  Ceremony. 

John  Bordley. — The  idea  is  by  no  means  new,  it  having  been  introduced 
and  used  many  years  back. 

O.  O.  O. — Make  up  a  varnish  by  dissolving  gum  dammar  in  benzole  twenty 
grains  to  the  ounce?  and  coat  the  pictures  with  this.  It  will  not  require 
heat  in  its  application, 
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A.  B.  0.— The  picture  is  certainly  much  improved  by  your  work.  We 
have  returned  the  prints  as  desired. 

A.  Felix. — Ferrotype  portraits  are  coloured  in  the  same  way  as  glass 
positives,  namely,  with  powder  colours. 

J.  Robertsein  (Glasgow).— Yes;  the  last  volume  of  our  Journal  contains 
the  most  complete  treatise  on  the  subject. 

T.  B.  P.—  Any  gasfitter  will  supply  the  burners ;  or  you  may  get  them 
direct  from  the  manufacturer,  Charing  Cross,  W.C. 

Charles  Waters. — Tinned  vessels  should  not  be  used.  Better  employ 
stoneware  or  porcelain.  The  funnel  should  be  a  glass  one." 

A.  Z. — 1.  About  ten  or  eleven  feet. — 2.  Fifteen  to  sixteen  feet. — 3.  Five 
feet  opaque  at  each  end  will  be  better  than  more.— 4.  To  about  two  feet 
six  inches  from  the  floor. 

Robt.  A.  Good.— Write  to  the  gentleman  himself  if  you  are  desirous  of 
more  particulars.  We  know  nothing  of  his  private  affairs,  or  whether  he 
would  sit  to  you  for  his  portrait. 

Staffs.— There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  glass  was  not  thoroughly 
cleaned  before  the  emulsion  was  applied,  and  that  the  markings  arise 
from  this  little  piece  of  carelessness. 

F.  B.  E. — We  cannot  do  better  than  refer  you  again  to  the  remarks  we 
made  when  we  reviewed  the  apparetus  a  short  time  back.  We  have 
nothing  to  add  to  what  was  then  said. 

Print- Washing  Trough. — If  the  correspondent  who  last  week  desired  to 
know  where  he  could  have  one  made  will  turn  to  our  advertising  columns 
he  will  see  there  is  one  advertised  in  the  current  number. 

D.  H.  T. — Without  seeing  the  pictures  in  question  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
say  how  they  were  produced.  We  presume,  however,  that  they  were 
mounted  in  the  ordinary  manner  before  the  prints  were  removed  from 
the  glass. 

Robt.  Ferguson. — As  you  have  all  the  works  you  mention,  the  only  addi¬ 
tion  we  can  suggest  is  the  last  edition  of  Hardwich’s  Photographic 
Chemistry,  published  by  Messrs.  J.  and  A.  Churchill,  New  Burlington- 
street,  W. 

M.  N.  O. — Thanks  for  the  strips  of  cardboard  and  the  negative.  We  will 
examine  the  former  chemically  and  let  you  know  the  result.  Treat  the 
stains  first  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  afterwards  with  pumice- 
stone.  Ordinary  black  varnish  is  the  best  for  writing  the  names  on  the 
negatives.  They  should  be  written  on  the  film  side,  but  backwards. 

X.  Y.  Z. — The  alterations  we  should  suggest  in  your  proposed  studio  are 
to  make  the  side  light  higher — say  nine  or  ten  feet,  and  the  ridge  fifteen 
feet.  Instead  of  having  six  feet  opaque  at  the  ends,  five  would  be  better. 
If  possible,  it  will  be  advisable  to  have  the  studio  longer  than  you  propose. 
Twenty-one  feet  is  rather  too  short  when  full-length  figures  have  to  be 
taken. 

A.  F.  Bumford. — The  cause  of  the  fog  is  very  evident  if  the  develojjing 
solution  was  prepared  according  to  the  formula  you  enclose,  as  it  con¬ 
tains  no  restraining  acid.  Add  to  each  ounce  of  the  solution  twenty 
minims  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  try  again.  If  your  negatives  still  fog 
probably  the  fog  is  due  to  the  bath,  and  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid  to 
each  pint  will,  no  doubt,  set  that  right. 

Oral. — As  you  say  that,  sometimes,  your  opal  pictures  are  all  that  you  can 
desire  as  regards  brilliancy  and  colour,  while  at  other  times  they  are 
inferior  although  you  use  precisely  the  same  materials,  it  is  clear  that 
the  difference  is  due  to  your  manipulation  or  want  of  skill.  Unless 
we  saw  you  actually  at  work  we  cannot  suggest  where  you  fail.  Possibly 
more  experience  is  all  you  require.  Use  the  chloride  of  palladium,  and 
dissolve  it  in  water. 

Touchstone. — You  had  better  purchase  one  or  other  of  the  retouching 
mediums  now  in  the  market.  The  makers  of  them  do  not  publish  the 
formulae  by  which  they  are  compounded.  Some  mistake  has  been  made  ; 
gum  arabic  is  not  soluble  in  benzole.  All  will  depend  upon  the  water 
supply.  The  larger  the  vessel  and  the  more  plentiful  the  supply  of 
water  the  more  perfect  will  be  the  washing.  Better  make  the  trough  a 
little  too  large  than  too  small. 

W.  II.  W. — The  machine  mentioned  in  your  letter  will  certainly  yield 
sufficient  light  to  enable  you  to  take  a  portrait;  but  for  practical 
purposes  we  should  certainly  advise  you  to  have  the  next  larger-sized 
machine.  If  you  have  the  smaller  one  you  must  place  the  light  much 
nearer  the  sitter  than  with  the  larger,  and  this  is  always  a  disadvantage. ' 
While  you  are  incurring  the  outlay,  the  difference  in  cost  and  installation 
of  the  larger  and  smaller  machines  will  not  be  so  very  considerable. 
Received. — Ed.  Liesegang,  Ph.D. ;  “M.  A.”  In  our  next. 

— - o - - 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.— The  first  ordinary 
meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  ensuing  session  will  take  place  on  Tues¬ 
day  next,  the  11th  instant,  at  8  p.m.,  in  the  Exhibition  Gallery,  5a, 
Pall  Mall  East,  when  the  medals  awai’ded  will  be  presented,  and  short 
papers  read  by  Mr.  Arnold  Spiller  on  Hydroosylamine  Used  as  a  JJeve- 
lopivy  Agent,  and  by  Captain  Abney,  R.E.,  F.R.S.,  on  The  Siemens’ 
Unit  Lamp  Applied  to  Photography. 

Obtaining  Money  by  False  Pretences. — A  man  named  William 
Cobbett  was  charged  at  the  Maidstone  Borough  Police-court  with 
obtaining  money  by  false  pretences  from  his  employer,  Mr.  E.  Hibling. 
Prosecutor,  who  is  a  photographer,  engaged  prisoner  to  canvas  for 
orders  for  photographs  on  commission.  He  gave  in  the  names  of 
several  persons  to  his  employer  with  fictitious  orders,  and  received  his 
commission.  It  was  proved  that  many  of  the  orders  were  false,  and 
prisoner  was  committed  for  trial  at  the  Borough  Quarter  Sessions, 


Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  forthcoinl; 
meeting  of  this  Club,  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  on  Wcdiu.sw 
uext,  the  12th  iiist.,  will  be  on  Emulsions  in  Collodion. 

Photographic  Chambre  Syndicale. — The  photographers  of  Ly* 
have  combined  to  form  a  Chambre  Syndicate,  the  President  of  wl  ! 
13  M.  Bernand. 

Canvassing  for  Photographs. — William  Cunningham,  33,  a  ,. 
pectable-looking  man,  who  described  himself  as  a  canvasser  in  « 
employ  of  the  Temple  Photographic  Gallery,  170,  Fleet  street,  j* 
charged  with  obtaining  the  sum  of  5s.  fid.  from  Catherine  Kv  Sj 
a  widow,  by  means  of  false  and  fraudulent  pretences. — Hr.  Sims,  f  n 
the  office  of  the  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury,  prosecuted. — The  all)  d 
false  representation  was  that  the  prisoner  came  from  the  PLh. 
graphic  Gallery,  Temple-bar,  and  asked  prosecutrix  if  she  wi.  d 
to  have  her  late  husband’s  photograph  enlarged  like  one  he  she  d 
her.  She  gave  him  a  likeness  of  her  son’s  to  get  done,  and  5s.  6d.  e 
promised  to  bring  it  back  in  a  week.  She  last  week  saw  hii  n 
custody. — Detective-sergeant  Martin  said  a  number  of  frauds  had  n 
perpetrated  in  connection  with  photographs  lately.  It  was  shown  at 
the  prisoner  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  above-named  gallery.-  ne 
prisoner  in  defence  said  he  handed  the  portrait  and  money  to  a  y  ig 
man,  who  said  he  was  in  the  employ,  aud  he  thought  it  would  be  <  e. 
— Mr.  Slade  committed  him  for  trial. 

Herr  Hennig’s  Gum  Arabic  Emulsion  Process. — In  the  ,r. 
respondez  Herr  A.  Hennig  gives  the  following  simple  emuion 
process: — “If  a  di-op  of  a  thick  solution  of  gum  arabic  be  plao  in 
a  test-tube  containing  some  washed  aqueous  bromide  of  silver  mi 
left  to  precipitate,  one  will  perceive  that  an  emulsification  of  he 
bromide  of  silver  takes  place  just  as  with  a  warm  gelatine  solum. 
This  well-known  phenomenon  led  me  to  seek  a  new  way  of  avoidin  jhe 
troublesome  part  of  the  work  of  making  gelatine  emulsion,  nameljjhc 
washing  of  the  nodules.  The  process  is  as  follows  : — Precipitate  j)m 
the  aqueous  solution  bromide  of  silver,  which  falls  rapidly  b  he 
bottom  on  account  of  its  weight;  and,  therefore,  in  a  very  short ti ;j — 
from  a-quarter  to  half-an-hour,  according  to  the  quantity- -it  m.jbel 
washed  completely  free  from  the  nitrate  salt  by  two  or  three  dipt 
of  water.  This  precipitate  is  emulsionised  by  grinding  in  a  lijtar 
with  gum  arabic.  This  gum  emulsion  may  be  dried  upon  glass  pies, 
then  mixed  with  finely-divided  gelatine,  and  thus  a  dry  and  ep 
ing  preparation  prepared,  which  has  the  advantage  over  the  triple- 
some-to-prepare  and  dear,  dry  gelatine  emulsion  of  commerce  jliat 
it  can  at  once  be  dissolved.  When  the  precipitate  taken  from  ider 
water  is  emulsionised  with  gum  arabic  all  that  remains  to  be  donijs  to 
add  it  to  the  necessary  quantity  of  gelatine  and  water  in  a  botthsnd 
leave  it  to  digest  for  an  hour  at  50°  to  60°  C.,  after  which  the  emtkffl 
is  ready.  The  sensitiveness  may  be  increased  by  frequently  agi  ing 
during  the  digestion,  as  the  gum  emulsion  will  thereby  be  the  ion 
intimately  united  with  the  gelatine.  *  *  *  Finally:  if  ftei 

digestion  at  50°  or  60°,  two  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  at  0910  sp.  d  lit 
added  to  the  above  emulsion  (which  is  then  further  digested  for  apori 
time  at  30°  to  40'  C. ),  a  still  higher  sensitiveness  would  be  obtaed.1 
Herr  Hennig  developes  with  30  c.c.  of  Dr.  Eder’s  ferrous  odafct 
emulsion,  to  which  a  couple  of  drops  of  a  saturated  solution  of  cliridt 
of  mercury  has  been  added,  or  with  Kramer’s  mixed  ammoniacajyro 
gallic  acid  developer,  or  with  Dr.  Stolze’s  potash  developer.  At’gi 
quantity  of  the  emulsion  may  be  prepared  in  a  couple  of  hounwil 
but  a  twentieth  of  the  quantity  of  washing  water  usually  requirelam 
has  the  further  advantage  of  a  store  of  it  occupying  but  little  spr . 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  OpticiJ 
For  the  Week  ending  November  5,  1884. 
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PERCENTAGE  SOLUTIONS. 


1  That  is  a  ten-per-cent,  solution  1”  is  an  inquiry  we  frequently 
I  r,  and  it  has  been  renewed  this  week  bjr  a  correspondent,  who 
|j  sher  ask3  £!a  full  explanation.”  As,  notwithstanding  the  apparent 

•  plicity  of  the  question  and  its  answer,  a  good  deal  of  misconcep- 
l  i  and  even  ignorance  exists  on  the  matter,  we  shall  meet  our  cor- 
i  indent’s  request  as  fully  as  possible. 

We  need  not  wander  through  the  numerous  replies  we  have 
i  lived  to  the  question  when  directly  put  to  several  persons 
ij)  “ought  to  know,”  and  really  do  if  they  only  stopped  to  con- 

•  :r,  but  they  generally  amount  to  something  like  the  following 

:  salt  dissolved  in  ten  times  its  quantity  of  water  ;”  “  water  one 
|jt,  substance  dissolved  ten  parts  ;  or  water  (or  other  liquid)  con- 
t  ling  one-tenth  part  of  some  other  substance  in  solution.”  Now, 
q  the  face  of  it,  the  two  first  definitions  are  absolutely  incorrect, 
{  le  the  third  is  so  ambiguous  in  its  terms  as  to  be  scarcely 
ij  Eligible  to  the  seeker  after  information. 

j  n  the  first  place,  in  the  case  of  “  a  salt  dissolved  in  ten  times  its 
:|ntity  of  water,”  there  would  result  a  solution  consisting  of 
sjren  parts  by  weight  (accepting  the  “quantity”  of  the  salt 
:i  olved  as  a  “  part”),  but  of  which  the  volume  would  be  unknown. 
J  3  could  in  no  sense  be  considered  a  ten-per-cent,  solution  ;  for, 
ejri  if  both  salt  and  solvent  had  been  weighed ,  the  solid  contents 
v  ild  be  one-eleventh  of  the  whole.  If  measured  the  proportions 
V  ild  be  an  unknown  quantity.  A  nearer  approach  to  accuracy — 
Mr  at  least  as  percentage  by  weight  is  concerned — is  attained  in 
(j  of  our  answers — “  one  part  of  a  solid  to  nine  parts  of  solvent ;  ” 
l|  this  would  be  worthless  if  the  resulting  solution  had  to  be  mea¬ 
l'd  out  in  small  quantities  representing  a  definite  quantity  of  the 
Bistance  dissolved.  In  brief,  the  only  method  is  to  take  one  part 
cl  -he  substance  to  be  dissolved  and  make  it  up  to  ten  parts  of 
si  tion. 


at  then  a  difficulty  arises,  in  this  country  at  least,  in  the  system  of 
v  jilts  and  measures  in  vogue,  which,  even  when  the  true  meaning 
3  percentage  solution  is  thoroughly  understood,  renders  its  pre- 
|>  ition,  except  in  a  few  instances  which  will  be  noticed,  a  matter 
'•>  voublesome  calculation,  involving  fractions  and  divisions  of 
qjntities  necessary  to  such  an  extent  as  to  practically  bar  these 
J'  tions  from  use.  On  the  continent,  however,  where  the  metric 
o  ecimal  system  prevails,  the  term  “  five-”  or  “  ten-per-cent,  solu- 
1  ”  is  in  general  use,  and  is  as  familiar  as  our  own  “  thirty  grains 


ie  ounce,”  &e. 

here  are,  however,  one  or  two  instances  in  which  the  term  is 
iliar  to  English  photographic  ears — notably  in  the  case  of  the 
e-per-cent.”  bichromate  solution  employed  in  sensitising  carbon 
ie.  This  is  as  readily  prepared  without  calculation  as  could 
ibly  be  the  case  if  the  metric  system  were  in  use  ;  but  we  doubt 
Gier  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  a  true  five-per-cent,  solution  is 
e — not  that  for  this  special  purpose  it  matters  much.  The  five- 
-ent.  sensitising  solution  is  usually  made  by  dissolving  one 
•e  of  bichromate  in  a  pint  of  water,  but  that  is  “  how  not  to  do 
If  the  bichromate,  however,  be  first  dissolved  in  a  smaller 
itity  of  water,  and  afterwards  made  up  in  hulk  to  a  pint,  a  true 
ventage  solution  results.  But  how  many  operators  attend  to  this? 


With  the  exception  of  the  ounce  avoirdupois  and  the  pint  when  a 
solid  is  to  be  dissolved,  there  is  scarcely  another  instance  in  wdiicli 
fractions  and  calculations  can  be  avoided  with  our  English  weights 
and  measures  ;  but  here,  at  least,  we  are  on  solid  ground.  The 
ounce  avoirdupois,  which  is  equal  to  437 -5  troy  grains,  is  the  weight 
of  480  minims  (of  '911  grain  each);  this  forms  the  “  fluid  ounce,” 
twenty  of  which  make  a  pint,  weighing  8,750  grains,  or  one  pound 
and  a-quarter  avoirdupois,  which  latter  consists  of  sixteen  ounces,  or 
7,000  grains.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  possible  without  trouble  « 
or  calculation  to  form  true  percentage  solutions  for  such  figures  as 
1|-,  2£,  5,  10,  20,  &c.,  per  cent,  where  not  less  than  a  pint  of  solution 
is  required  ;  but  beyond  that  we  cannot  go  far  without  resorting  to 
fractions. 

For  instance:  if  we  wish  to  make  so  small  a  quantity  as  two  and 
a-half  ounces  (a  fraction  by  the  way)  of  five-per-cent,  solution,  we 
must  calculate  the  percentage  quantity  in  troy  grains  and  fractions 
(in  this  case  54 '6875  grains),  unless,  indeed,  we  are  in  possession  of 
a-quarter  of  an  ounce  avoirdupois — a  rare  weight  in  the  labora¬ 
tory,  though  common  enough  in  the  office  or  library  on  the  letter 
scales.  But  as  we  depart  from  multiples  or  aliquots  of  five  the 
difficulties  become  greater  still,  except,  perhaps,  in  a  few  cases 
where  accidental  coincidences  arise. 

For  small  quantities  it  is,  of  course,  possible  to  use  troy  grains 
and  minims  in  conjunction.  Thus,  forty-eight  grains  of  a  salt 
made  up  to  one  fluid  ounce  would  be  a  ten-per-cent.,  or  one  drachm 
dissolved  in  two  ounces  forty  minims  a  six  per  cent.,  solution.  But 
this  is  after  all  but  a  clumsy  mode  of  procedure,  and  not  at  all 
comparable  with  the  neat  and  perfect  metric  system. 

Here  we  have  the  unit  of  weight  in  the  gramme  and  the  unit  of 
fluid  measure  in  the  cubic  centimetre,  the  gramme  being  the  weight 
of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  distilled  water  at  15'5°  Centigrade.  The  two 
terms  are,  in  fact,  practically  identical  in  measuring;  for  a  gramme 
of  distilled  water  is  a  cubic  centimetre  of  water — so  long,  at  least,  as 
the  temperature  remains  at  15'5.  Variations  in  temperature  as  well 
as  the  presence  of  the  salts  contained  in  ordinary  water  produce 
so  slight  a  difference  in  the  specific  gravity  that  for  most  purposes 
they  are  ignored,  and  the  gramme  and  c.  c.  are  used  indiscriminately 
for  solutions.  It  results  from  this  that  if  we  wish  to  make  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  any  percentage  by  the  decimal  system  we  have  only  to  take 
the  number  of  grammes,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  dissolve  it  up  to 
100  c.  c.  in  volume,  et  voihl ! 

We  have  referred  to  the  metric  system  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
attention  to  a  system  used  by  some  chemists  in  this  country,  by 
means  of  which  the  advantages  of  the  former  are  secured  without 
discarding  the  English  weights.  This  consists  in  the  plan  of  gra¬ 
duating  the  vessels  of  capacity  in  “grain  measures,”  “  decerns, ”  and 
“septems” — the  “grain  measure”  being,  in  fact,  identical  with  the 
minim,  and  the  “decern”  ten  minims.  A  measure  of  one  hundred 
decerns  (or  one  thousand  grain  measures)  then  takes  the  part  of  the 
French  hundred  cubic  centimetre  measure.  The  septem,  or  seven 
“grain  measures,”  is  the  one  thousandth  of  a  pound  avoirdupois, 
and  this,  though  less  useful  than  the  “decern”  graduation,  enables 
aliquot  parts  of  the  avoirdupois  system  to  be  dealt  with.  Measures 
of  all  descriptions,  graduated  in  this  manner,  can  be  obtained  of  all 
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dealers  in  ciieii; i>-.<  1  ul-<ss,  ami  we  should  recommend  every  photo¬ 
grapher  to  be  the  possessor  of  at  least  one. 

Returning  to  the  question  with  which  we  started — “  What  is  a 
ten-per-cent,  solution  ?” — it  will  be  plain  from  what  we  have  said 
that  it  is  a  solution  measuring  one  hundred  parts,  each  of  which  con¬ 
tains  one-tenth  of  a  part  of  the  substance  dissolved.  To  attain  this 
result  ten  parts  of  the  substance  must  be  dissolved — not  in  any 
definite  quantity  of  solvent,  but  in  a  much  smaller  quantity — and 
when  dissolved  the  volume  is  gradually  made  up  to  one  hundred 
parts.  As  we  have  shown,  the  “  parts”  used  in  correlation  must  con¬ 
sist  either  of  avoirdupois  ounces  and  pints,  or  their  multiples  or 
aliquots,  or  of  troy  grains  and  minims.  For  small  quantities  espe¬ 
cially  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  the  convenience  of  the 
decimal  system  spoken  of,  as  it  gives  all  the  advantages  of  the 
French  metric  system,  with  the  additional  one  of  retaining  our  own 
English  weights. 


THE  BICHROMATE  DISEASE. 

It  Will  be  remembered  that  previously,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  we 
have  directed  attention  to  the  pernicious  action  of  the  bichromate 
of  potash  upon  the  skin.  We  revert  to  the  subject  again  more 
particularly  as  the  various  processes  in  which  the  bichromate  is  em¬ 
ployed  are  now  being  worked  more  generally  than  at  any  previous 
period,  and,  in  all  probability,  will  be  still  more  extensively  utilised 
as  photomechanical  photography  becomes  fully  developed. 

The  last  time  we  referred  to  this  subject  was  on  the  occasion  of 
Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  bringing  it  before  the 
Medical  Society.  Since  then  that  gentleman  has  not  allowed  the 
matter  to  rest;  for  in  the  current  number  of  The  A>clepiad  he  has 
an  article  On  Disease  from  Bichromate  of  Potassa.  The  article  is 
rendered  the  more  valuable  because  it  is  illustrated  with  a  couple 
of  coloured  photographs  of  hands,  showing  the  disease  in  one  of  its 
worst — or  we  hope  in  the  worst-— phases  it  is  likely  to  occur  in  con¬ 
nection  with  photography.  These  pictures  fully  exemplify  how 
valuable  is  photography  in  illustrating  pathological  works;  for  it 
appears  that  the  bichromate  disease,  from  a  written  description, 
very  closely  resembles  one  or  two  other  cutaneous  diseases,  from 
which,  without  knowing  (he  surroundings  of  the  case,  it  is  difficult 
to  be  distinguished. 

The  former  portion  of  the  article  is  principally  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  action  of  the  bichromate  upon  the  system  when 
employed  in  its  more  concentrated  form,  and  also  when  it  is  taken 
internally.  This  is  given  principally  from  the  observations  of  MAI. 
Chevalier  and  Bdeourfc.  From  these  gentlemen  it  appears  that  in 
the  manufactories  where  the  salt  is  produced  many  of  the  workmen 
suffer  severely  from  the  fine  particles  of  bichromate,  which  are  con¬ 
stantly  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  being  inhaled  through  the  nostrils. 
In  time  this  frequently  causes  an  entire  destruction  of  the  septum 
of  the  nose,  and,  curiously  enough,  when  once  this  is  totally  destroyed 
no  further  inconvenience  is  experienced;  for  the  disease  appears  to 
stop  here,  as  the  other  portions  of  the  nasal  organs  remain  un¬ 
affected.  Another  curious  fact  is  that  those  of  the  workmen 
who  are  habitual  snuff-takers  experience  immunity  from  this  nasal 
disease,  and  snuff  is  now  actually  employed  as  a  preventive. 

In  connection  witli  the  manufacture  of  the  salt,  it  is  mentioned 
that  if  the  epidermis  be  intact  “  the  bichromate  exerts  no  baneful 
influences.  The  hand  may,  in  fact,  be  plunged  into  a  concentrated  and 
Imt  solution  of  the  salt  without  fear.  The  hand  may  also  remain 
covered  with  the  salt  for  an  entire  day  without  any  obseived 
effect.  But  if  the  skin  he  torn  or  abraded,  however  slightly- — by  the 
prick  of  a  pin,  for  example — a  sharp  pain  is  felt  upon  the  exposure; 
an  I  if  the  salt  lie  left  in  contact  with  the  wound  the  caustic 
character  of  the  salt  is  brought  out  intensely,  the  cutaneous  tissue  is 
decomposed,  and  violent  inflammation  is  established.  These  symp¬ 
toms  are  accompanied  with  intense  pain,  especially  in  winter  when 
the  cold  is  severe.  The  action  of  the  salt  does  not  cease  until 
'lie  cauterisation  has  penetrated  to  the  bone.”  This  shows  how 
c.iwul  wh  should  lie  in  u.»iiig  solutions  of  die  bichromate,  as,  for 
luiKanuc,  hi  Keii-Miiniug  carl  a  iii  tirt.-aie  that  the  hands  should  never  be 
immersed  in  it  it  there  be  t lie  slightest  abrasion  of  the  skin;  or, 
t'f  here  should  Ipippm]  to  V»e  pimlq  the  salt  should  b<?  at  opce  remoYed 


by  washing  the  part  copiously  with  water  and  afterwards  sucking  the 
j  wound.  These  painful  sores  are  not  altogether  unknown  to  several 
photographers. 

I  The  second  portion  of  the  article  is  that  with  which  our  readers 
!  will  be  the  most  interested,  inasasmuch  as  it  deals  with  the  particular! 
form  of  disease  experienced  by  photographers,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  characterised  as  a  “new  form  of  disease.”  In  it  is  the 
author's  own  valuable  observations  on  the  disease,  as  well  as  several 
extracts  from  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  on  the  per¬ 
nicious  action  of  the  bichromate.  The  author,  in  describing  the ' 
appearance  of  the  disease,  says  that  in  the  first  case  that  came  under! 
his  notice  some  of  the  affected  parts  very  much  resembled  acute 
eczema,  and  others  psoriasis  palmaris. 

In  another  instance  Dr.  Richardson  says: — “The  appearance  in  this 
case  was  not  of  eczema,  but  was  so  singularly  true  to  pityriasis  ruhred 
that  I  should  have  entered  it  in  my  notebook  as  a  good  example! 
of  that  disease  in  its  sub-acute  stage.”  This  example,  it  may  be* 
mentioned,  forms  the  subject  of  the  photographic  illustration,  and 
shows  that  when  the  disease  is  far  advanced  it  must  necessarily 
be  an  exceedingly  painful  one,  as  the  backs  of  the  hands  and 
knuckles  appear  to  be  covered  with  deep  cracks  or  fissures,  while 
the  skin  looks  like  hard  leather  which  cannot  be  bent  without  pro-| 
during  other  cracks. 

Dr.  Richardson  mentions  several  other  cases  that  have  come; 
under  his  notice,  but  the  symptoms  and  appearance  of  the  disease — 
at  least  in  the  eyes  of  a  layman — do  not  differ  from  those  already 
described.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease  the  symptoms  appear1 
to  be  precisely  those  we  have  described  in  our  previous  articles  orn 
the  subject.  According  to  Dr.  Richardson  it  requires  many  montlis’i 
constant  working  with  the  bichromate  to  develope  the  disease,  and. 
it  is  consoling  to  photographers  to  learn  that  the  disease  is  quite' 
local — rarely  extending  beyond  the  parts  that  are  in  continual 
contact  with  the  solution,  or  water  used  for  developing  the  picture;! 
also  that  it  is  only  some  workers  who  suffer,  while  others  enjoy! 
perfect  immunity  from  the  action  of  the  bichromate.  As  an 
example,  one  case  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Richardson  of  an  operator  having] 
worked  constantly  at  carbon  printing  for  fourteen  years  without 
experiencing  any  ill  effects  whatever,  except,  on  two  occasions,  when 
sensitising  the  tissue  the  solution  had  come  in  contact  with  an 
abrasion  on  the  skin,  and  deep  and  painful  ulcers  were  produced. 
These  took  many  -weeks  to  heal  and  have  left  deep  scars  behind. 
Once,  however,  during  this  period  he  suffered  severely  in  the  nasal 
organs  for  a  few  hours  through  inhaling  fine  particles  of  the 
bichromate. 

On  the  question  of  treatment — the  part  of  the  subject  with 
which  many  of  our  readers  will  be  most  interested  :  in  the  case; 
of  abrasion  of  the  skin  it  is  recommended  to  wash  the  affected  part 
with  feebly-alkaline  water,  then  to  poultice,  and  afterwards  apply 
freely  sub-acetate  of  lead  in  solution.  Witli  reference  to  the  treat-1 
ment  of  the  disease  itself,  Dr.  Richardson  again  quotes  from  our 
pages,  and  adds: — “In  the  cases  I  have  seen  I  very  much  question  j 
whether  any  treatment  was  of  much  avail.  It  seemed  to  me  that1 
recov-ery  commenced  when  the  cause  of  the  evil  was  withdrawn 
and  nature  followed  her  own  course.  I  see  quite  well  how  recovery 
would  follow  on  removal  of  the  local  cause  without  other  aid*  and  I 
do  not  see  any  rationale  for  the  remedies  that  were  tried,  with  one 
exception.  It  is  clear  that  the  local  application  of  the  sub-acetate 
of  lead  is  attended  with  good  results  in  relieving  the  local  irritation, 
and  perhaps  in  arresting  the  discharge.  I  have  used  it  with  certain 
benefit  in  the  cases  under  my  care.” 

As  a  preventive  of  all  forms  of  bichromate  disease,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  avoid  the  salt  or  its  solutions  coming  in  contact  with  any 
of  the  surfaces  of  the  body.  “The  wearing  of  a  mask  while  at  work, 
or  while  exposed  to  the  bichromate  dust,  would  prevent  the  nasal 
affection  ;  and  the  wearing  of  an  impermeable  glove  or  gauntlet 
while  working  with  the  solution  would  prevent  the  cutaneous  affec¬ 
tion.”  We  may  add  that  india-rubber  gloves  are  now  being  used 
by  several  workers  of  the  carbon  process  who  have  previously 
suffered  from  the  cutaneous  disease,  and  they  now  experience  no  ill 
effects  whatever  from  following  their  avocation. 

In  a  pathological  commentary — the  major  portion  of  which  will 
\>e  better  understood  by  the  ipedical  profession  than  by  the  bulk  of  our 
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readers,  but  from  which  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  an  extract, 
is  it  contains  a  speculation  as  to  the  part  that  light  may  possibly  [day 
n  certain  diseases — Dr.  Richardson,  after  concisely  describing  the 
tction  of  light  on  bichromatised  gelatine  and  the  details  of  the 
arbon  process,  adds  : — “  By  a  process  similar  to  this  or  identical 
vitli  it  the  bichromate,  I  believe,  acts  upon  the  gelatinous 
tructures  of  the  body.  It  changes  their  molecular  conditions, 
uid  renders  them  insoluble.  That  leads  to  an  arrest  in  the 
iving  dialysis  and  in  the  transudation  of  fluid.  The  arrest  leads, 
n  turn,  to  perversion  of  function,  to  congestion,  and  to  all  the 
uhsequent  phenomena.  Here,  then,  is  a  suggestion  for  a  new 
leparture  in  research.  Are  there  no  other  substances  capable  of 
iroducing  similar  changes  ?  Is  it  not  very  probable  that  on  the 
urface  of  the  body  some  oxidised  products  locally  evolved  may 
ead  to  similar  molecular  changes  on  gelatinous  structures,  and  to 
imilar  local  manifestations?  I  think  it  is  most  probable,  and  that 
o  the  study  of  the  action  of  light  on  local  diseases  we  touch, 
tiologically  and  pathologically,  some  great  discovery.” 

- *. - 

NATURE  AND  ART. 

Yhen  we  recollect  that  it  is  only  some  thirteen  or  fourteen  years 
ince  the  retouching  of  negatives  in  this  country  became  at  all  well 
mown  (or,  indeed,  recognised)  as  a  legitimate  mode  of  treating  a 
>ortrait  negative,  it  may  well  cause  surprise  to  see  how  universal 
he  practice  has  become — a  surprise  which,  unfortunately,  we  mav 
ay,  is  too  often  coupled  with  dismay  when  some  examples  fall  under 
ur  notice.  With  regard  to  the  fell  mode  in  which  beautiful  photo- 
raphic  work  may  be  treated  by  the  mechanical  stippler  we  must, 
a  justice,  remember  that  with  retouching,  like  all  other  arts,  there 
re  many  grades  of  skill— not  only  grades  of  skill  in  the  worker,  but 
rades  of  appreciative  power  in  the  sitter.  The  photographs  that 
rould  satisfy  Bond-street  would  scarcely  find  appreciative  critics  in 
he  New  Cut,  and  between  these  there  are  all  shades  of  skill  and 
f  criticisms. 

The  original  idea  that  actuated  the  retoucher  —  how  this  very 
rord  itself,  now  a  recognised  term,  used  to  be  objected  to  ! — was  the 
oftening  of  harsh  wrinkles  and  the  smoothing  down  of  rugosities 
(reduced  by  the  unequal  power  of  colours  in  their  reproduction  by 
(holography.  Gradually,  however,  the  work  of  the  retoucher 
ssumed  a  more  important  position,  and  now  so  important  a  factor 
las  he  become  that  not  only  would  the  public  reject  any  picture  not 
landled  by  him,  but  photography  has  become  secondary  to  re- 
ouching — artists  of  great  skill  being  employed  to  do  this  work, 
'here  is,  still,  a  limit  to  the  retoucher’s  power,  and  certain  work  has 
3  be  done  external  to  his.  The  hold  that  retouching  has  obtained 
i  to  be  deplored  on  many  grounds;  but  the  visibly  growing  taste 
or  truth  and  art,  and  truth  in  art,  leads  us  to  hope  that  the  future 
lay  see  improvement  rather  than  retrogression  in  the  character  of 
he  photographs  that  are  to  be. 

Still,  human  nature  has  to  be  considered.  Most  people  have 
3me  little  vanity,  and  prefer  a  little  flattery  rather  than  a  carica- 
uring  of  their  lineaments  such  as  a  plain  photograph  not  unfre- 
uently  perpetrates,  and  to  prevent  which  the  successful  photo- 
rapher  will  resort  to  all  kinds  of  expedients.  A  just  photo- 
raph  does  not  necessarily  give  a  mathematical  delineation  of  the 
tter’s  face  and  form  as  a  rule  and  compass  would  set  them  out. 
Ve  all  form  a  mental  conception  of  our  friends  which  is  usually 
ery  different  from  the  actual  facts  of  the  case,  as  a  tape  measure 
ould  show,  and  we  should  like  to  have  that  conception  realised 
lien  the  photographer  sets  to  work.  If  he  sometimes  exceed 
lat  conception  and  produces  a  grossly-exaggerated  portrait  it  must 
e  charitably  put  down  to  his  good  nature,  and  a  hope  may  then  be 
^pressed  that  he  will  improve  in  the  future.  In  giving  any  hints 
i  to  methods  adopted  we  must  be  understood  as  describing  them 
>r  the  benefit  of  truth  as  well  as  harmony,  and  not  as  a  presenta- 
on  of  aids  to  pictorial  frauds. 

A  correspondent  asks  us  about  a  method  of  producing  dimples, 
lie  experienced  retoucher  knows  that,  unless  the  negative  be  locally 
iduced  and  then  retouched  to  form,  no  amount  of  ordinary  retouch- 
ig  will  produce  a  shadow  or  hollow  except  by  the  aid  of  the  needle¬ 


point,  which  in  skilful  hands  is  capable  of  very  marvellous  effects. 
What  is  really  referred  to  is,  we  expect,  a  treatment  of  ihe  sitter’s 
own  face  ;  and,  to  show  the  extent  to  which  vanity  will  prompt  some 
people  to  tamper  with  nature,  we  here  give  an  extract  from  the 
Chicago  Herald ,  though  as  to  its  trustworthiness  we  have  to  sav  we 
possess  no  means  of  forming  an  opinion  : — “The  artist  in  dimples 
places  a  small  glass  tube  over  the  spot  where  the  dimple  is  designed 
to  appear.  The  air  is  sucked  out  of  the  tube,  thereby  raising  a 
small  protuberance  of  skin,  which  is  ligatured,  or  tied  with  a  piece 
of  fine  siik,  and  then  duly  snipped  off  with  a  keen  knife.  The 
wound  is  next  bound  up,  a  silver  cone,  inverted,  being  plae-  d  over 
it  so  as  to  mark  its  centre.  The  part  is  ‘dressed’  daily,  and  after 
the  lapse  of  five  days,  as  a  rule,  the  injury  has  healed,  and  in  its 
place  appears  the  ‘coveted  dimple.’” 

Then,  again,  freckles  are  positively  said  to  be  in  demand,  a 
peculiar  sand  termed  “freckle  sand”  being  commonly  employed  to 
produce  them,  though  the  more  superior  description  are  hand- 
painted  at  half  a  dollar  a  freckle  and  are  warranted  to  last  three 
days  !  With  examples  like  this  before  him,  can  it  scarcely  be 
wondered  at  if  the  photographer,  too,  while  professing  to  hold  the 
mirror  up  to  nature,  allows  his  hand  to  waver  a  little,  and  so  cause  a 
few  peculiarities  to  remain  hidden,  while  beauties  are  rendered 
visible  that  were  hitherto  undreamt  of. 

If  there  be  one  thing  more  than  another  that  a  lady  is  sensitive 
about  it  is  her  figure.  The  days  of  tight  lacing  have  most  decidedly 
not  gone  by,  and  the  photographer  has  to  do  his  share  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  similar  effect.  In  many  establishments  it  is  the  custom 
uniformly  to  take  a  few  inches  from  every  lady’s  waist  by  carefully 
stippling  out  a  portion  of  the  figure  and  adding  it  to  the  back¬ 
ground.  This,  which  we  can  assure  our  readers  is  practised  to  a 
very  considerable  extent,  may  be  much  more  readily  done  when  the 
background  is  not  quite  plain,  after  the  style  affected  by  some 
artists.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  do  it  thoroughly  successfully  with 
a  plain  background,  and  in  any  case  a  little  “spotting”  is  usually 
required  upon  each  print  to  hide  the  retoucher’s  work. 

If  any  of  our  readers  will  examine  an  album  full  of  portraits, 
he  will  find  that  the  bulk  of  them  are  represented  with  eye¬ 
brows  which,  from  the  centre  of  the  arch  outwards,  seem  to  dis¬ 
solve  away  into  nothing,  no  matter  how  thick  they  may  be  as  they 
approach  the  nose.  The  reason  of  this  is  the  overmastering  property 
of  light-coloured  objects  to  swamp  any  delicate  shades  or  colours  in 
near  proximity  to  them.  The  outer  portion  of  the  eyebrow  is  always 
thinner  and  more  sparsely  furnished  with  hair,  the  consequence 
being  that  in  a  photograph  they  become  “killed.”  To  remedy  this 
many  photographers  instruct  their  operators  to  carefully  pencil  each 
portrait  where  the  eyebrows  do  not  show  well.  By  far  the  better 
plan,  however,  is  to  pencil  the  sitter  himself.  A  little  black  crayon 
rubber  over  a  piece  of  brown  paper,  and  a  small  artists’  stump  to 
take  it  up  and  pencil  the  eyebrows  with,  particularly  the  side 
nearest  the  light,  costs  next  to  nothing,  and  may  be  applied  so  as  to 
give  a  far  more  truthful  representation  of  the  sitter’s  appearance 
than  if  nothing  had  been  done  to  cause  them  to  come  out  with  due 
distinctness  and  depth  beyond  working  upon  every  individual  print. 
This  expedient  is  as  legitimate  as  it  is  useful. 

As  to  freckles  :  there  is  little  to  be  done  will)  them  but  to  paint 
them  out  of  the  negative  one  by  one.  It  has  been  recommended 
that  just  before  being  photographed  the  sitter  should  wash  the  Gee 
with  warm  water,  which,  by  producing  a  ruddy  glow  upon  the  skin, 
would  prevent  the  freckles  showing.  We  can  only  say  that  we 
never  heard  of  any  professional  photographer  adopting  any  such 
plan,  and  indeed  it  is  not  likely  he  would  attempt  it. 

A  well-known  lady  photographer  on  the  continent  used  to  sur¬ 
mount  all  difficulties  by  carefully  painting  not  the  negative  but  the 
sitter  himself,  who  before  being  placed  in  front  of  the  camera  was 
so  bepowdered  and  painted  that  his  (or  her)  features  were  quite  a 
work  of  art  to  contemplate — eyebrows,  face,  mouth,  nose,  all  being 
painted  ;  the  result  was  that  the  photographs  possessed  an  ex¬ 
treme  delicacy  which  in  some  cases,  especially  with  ladies,  was 
most  effective.  We  doubt,  however,  if  English  sitters,  in  their 
own  country  at  anyrate,  would  permit  such  preliminary  liberties  to 
be  taken  with  their  august  persons.  Powder  may  be,  and  is,  ustd 
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to  aid  in  giving  delicate  complexions  ;  but  it  has  to  be  most  dex¬ 
terously  applied  to  the  face  to  avoid  a  patchy  effect,  which  at  once 
would  tell  what  had  been  attempted,  and  which  is  next  to  impossible 
to  eradicate  on  the  negative  by  the  use  of  the  pencil. 

We  may  conclude  by  giving  a  few  hints  upon  the  treatment  of 
hair.  We  well  remember  a  number  of  years  ago  being  induced  to 
take  a  picture  of  a  friend  whose  hair  was  the  extremist  of  reds,  and, 
besides,  lay  flat  and  devoid  of  gloss.  If  his  locks  had  been  of 
raven  hue  they  could  not  have  come  out  blacker  in  the  photograph 
than  they  did  ;  but,  having  heard  that  powder  was  the  thing  to  em¬ 
ploy,  we  spread  a  towel  over  his  shoulders  and  well  powdered  his  hair 
before  taking  the  next  negative.  The  result  then  was  that  his  hair 
was  white.  By  degrees  we  found  that  the  needful  effect  in  the 
photograph  was  to  be  obtained  by  a  mere  sprinkling  of  powder  to 
so  small  an  extent  that  at  half-a-dozen  yards’  distance  it  could  not 
be  noticed.  It  will  be  found  that  when  so-called  “  red  ”  hair,  as 
also  the  yellow  and  tawny  shades,  is  very  slightly  grey  no  powder 
will  be  needed  to  cause  the  photograph  to  suggest  the  right  depth 
of  shade.  These  little  hints  which  we  have  gleaned  in  conversations 
with  our  professional  friends  may  be  of  use  to  the  less  experienced 
of  our  readers ;  but  we  would  earnestly  recommend  them  to  use 
them  as  sparingly  as  possible,  to  put  as  much  pure  photography  in 
their  works  as  they  can,  and,  instead  of  making  artifice  and  the 
retouch  the  main  object,  let  them  rather  make  art  subservient  to 
nature. 

- 4_ - 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

[Final  Notice.] 

A  medal  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Herbert  B.  Berkeley  for  a  series 
of  excellent  little  landscapes  printed  in  platinotype.  The  variety 
of  tones  now  attainable  by  this  process  is  well  shown  in  the  few 
specimens  exhibited  by  Mr.  Berkeley.  The  Keep ,  Gorfe  Castle  (No. 
208),  presents  a  pleasant,  cold  grey  tone,  while  the  next  (No.  209) 
reminds  us  more  of  an  old  sepia.  A  Drowsy  Day  (No.  221),  is  a 
clever  composition  of  landscape  and  river,  with  a  number  of  cattle 
lazily  cooling  themselves  in  the  stream. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Armstrong  exhibits  a  few  clever  instantaneous  pictures 
of  steamers  in  motion,  but  his  best  picture  is  a  quiet  piece  of  nature, 
The  Silver  Sea  (No.  277),  in  which  the  “moonlight”  effect  is  very 
pleasing. 

Mr.  Robert  Slingsby  only  shows  two  pictures  this  year — Tales  of 
Other  Lands  (No.  281),  a  couple  of  children  deeply  engaged  in 
an  interesting  story  book,  and  A  Portrait  (No.  372) — both  of  which 
are  excellent  in  technical  qualities. 

Mr.  Lyddell  Sawyer  has  quite  a  number  of  studies,  in  which 
figure  and  landscape  are  combined.  Of  these  we  have  chosen  The 
Good  Samaritan  (No.  315),  though  there  are,  perhaps,  others 


No.  315 — The  Gond  Samaritan.  By  Lyddell  Sawyer. 


equally  good  in  the  collection.  The  “good  Samaritan”  takes  the 
form  of  a  grl,  who  is  drawing  water  from  a  brook  to  give  a  drink 
to  a  couple  of  thirsty  horses  returning  from  their  day’s  toil.  The 


suggestion  of  sunset  or  twilight  conveyed  in  the  picture  in  \L 
clever.  Come  Along,  Granddad  (No.  316),  and  The  Sisters  (No. ; , 
are  also  well  conceived. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer’s  Portrait  of  Mr.  Gladstone  (No.  290  a 
thoroughly  good  production  by  an  amateur  under  the  difficult 
cumstances  of  having  to  operate  in  an  ordinary  room.  Mr.  Pain  H 
Porch  of  the  Cathedral  of  Chartres  (No.  404)  is  also  a  clever  p  e 
of  photography,  as  well  as  a  fine  architectural  study. 

The  Rev.  H.  B.  Hare  is  well  represented  by  a  number  of  pictiU 
of  different  types— landscape  chiefly.  Too  Deep ;  Neddy  Wont ,, 
(No.  334)  tells  its  own  story  of  the  “  donkey  who  is  not  fool  enoi  h 
to  go  out  of  his  depth  in  crossing  a  doubtful  ford.  The  I)e$>  / 
Mill  (No.  336)  is  a  quiet  and  suggestive  piece  of  landscape. 

The  Woodbury  Company  do  not  exhibit  profusely,  hut  e 
quality  of  the  work  shown  is  quite  up  to  the  average  marl  f 

not  beyond  it.  Lady  and  ■, 
(No.  364),  from  a  negative  y 
Messrs.  Downey,  is  a  really  cha  - 
ing  picture,  and  it  is  difficult 
decide  which  to  admire  nioi- 
the  admirable  posing  of  the 
ject  or  the  excellent  render  *, 
in  the  enlargement,  of  the  vari  s 
textures,  especially  the  silky  <  t 
of  the  little  terrier.  A  th  - 
length  portrait  of  Il.h\ 
The  Princess  of  Wales  (No.  1<, 
and  busts  of  Miss  Maud  Bra,, 
combe  (No.  166),  and  Miss  M  y 
Anderson  (No.  196),  all  from  na¬ 
tives  by  Messrs.  Downey,  are  fe 
works. 

Mr.  William  England  showi 
By  The  Woodbury  Company,  single  frame  containing  four  la  e 
Swiss  views,  measuring  something  like  18  x  15.  Mr.  Englats 
work  has  been  familiar  to  not  only  visitors  to  the  annual  exhibitiu, 
but  to  nearly  the  whole  world,  for  years  past;  but,  however  goodt 
has  been  previously,  we  are  constrained  to  confess  that  his  ft 
venture  into  a  large  size  seems  to  us  to  show  better  work  than  ev. 

Messrs.  Hunt  and  Thornton  exhibit  four  frames  of  enlargemes 
on  opal,  which  possess  good  qualities.  No.  434  is  especially  goodji 
tone,  though  the  subject  is  not  a  very  prepossessing  one. 


No.  31 — Venetian  Boats.  By  Robinson  and  Thompson. 


The  Autotype  Company’s  general  exhibit,  numbering  about 
dozen  frames,  includes  work  of  great  excellence.  The  Queei 
View,  Loch  Tummel  (No.  10),  from  a  negative  by  the  veter; 
G.  W.  Wilson,  forms  a  handsome  picture  of  a  well-known  pie 
of  Scottish  landscape.  A  Peep  at  Derwentwater ,  by  J.  G.  Sincla 
(No.  135),  to  which  in  conjunction  with  No.  217  a  medal  has  hei 
awarded,  is  of  mammoth  size,  and,  despite  our  dislike  to  the; 
immense  pictures,  we  must  confess  it  to  be  one  of  the  fine; 


quarter 


No.  304 —Lad>/  and  Dog. 

By  The  Woodbury  Company. 
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ilargements  we  have  seen,  Mr.  Donkin’s  Matterhorn  (also  enlarged 
-  the  Company)  being  the  only  one  of  similar  dimensions  that  can 
iproach  it.  The  Interior  of  the  Church  of  the  Knights  of  Malta 
fo.  217),  from  a  negative  by  Signor  A.  G.  Tagliaferro,  is  the  rnuch- 
iused  picture  several  correspondents  have  told  us  about ;  but,  as 
3  remarked  in  connection  with  the  smaller  picture,  whatever  its 
athematical  defects  may  be  it  is  a  good  photograph  and  a  picture, 
al  the  enlargement  rather  enhances  its  beauties  than  its  defects. 
title  at  Noontide  (No.  472),  a  sketch  from  Ulswater,  by  Mr.  J.  G. 


No.  472 — Cattle  at  Noontide.  By  The  Autotype  Company. 


nclaii’,  and  exhibited  in  its  enlarged  form  by  the  Company,  is 
losen  for  illustration  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  convey  in  a  mere  line 
ock  the  idea  of  delicate  distance  and  bold  foreground  which  the 
cture  itself  shows. 

1  Mr.  II.  Forsyth  is  specially  good  in  his  landscape  work,  and  it  is 
pity  his  subjects  are  not  more  varied  that  we  might  see  his 
)wers  in  other  classes  of  landscape.  Of  his  three  views,  On  the 
7harfe  (No.  428)  strikes  us  as  decidedl}7  the  best,  the  atmospheric 
Feet,  delicacy  of  the  distance,  and  boldness  of  the  foreground 
jmbining  to  make  it  a  most  exquisite  picture.  His  two  views  in 
'olton  Woods  are  also  fine  pieces  of  work.  One  further  word  in 
Ir.  Forsyth’s  favour  is  that  he  makes  his  own  plates.  Perhaps  a 

:  aod  many  who  “  score  ”  medals  know  what  that  means,  especially 
hen  15  x  12  is  the  size. 


We  shall  group  together  (though  not  so  in  the  catalogue)  the 
’ames  of  Messrs.  W.  Wainwright,  Jun.,  and  J.  C.  Stenning — two 
lembers  of  the  Amateur  Field  Club — whose  subjects  in  the  main 
ppear  to  have  been  selected  from  very  much  the  same  source — the 
jake  District,  the  locale  of  this  year’s  rendezvous  of  the  Club. 
Ir.  Wainwright’s  Colwist  Force  and  Stybarrow  Crag,  in  No.  366, 
re  remarkably  gool,  both  as  pictures  and  as  photographs;  and 


in  the  same  frame  is  a  fine  piece  of  woodland  scenery  in  a  view 
in  Bromley  Hill  Park.  Mr.  Stenning’s  Stybarrow  Crag  (No.  423)— 
two  views,  if  we  mistake  not — will  compare  with  Mr.  Wainwright’s  ; 
but  the  best  picture  in  the  frame  is  the  centre  one— a  study  of  ferns 
and  foliage— one  of  the  most  exquisite  “  bits  ”  it  is  possible  to  find. 
Mr.  Stenning’s  Swiss  Scraps  (No.  502)  are  also  good. 

Mr.  Charles  Andrere  (also  a  member  of  the  Field  Club)  exhibits 
a  Stybarrow  Crag,  but  devotes  his  attention  chiefly  to  other  subjects. 
His  Interiors  of  Worcester  Cathedral  (No.  430)  are  especially  good, 
and  also  his  instantaneous  Views  of  London  Streets  (No.  410). 

Mr.  Wm.  Brooks’s  picture,  The  Wreck  (No.  538),  is  aptly  described 
in  the  accompanying  lines  from  The  Tempest— “  A  brave  vessel, 
dashed  to  pieces  !”  It  represents  an  actual  wreck — or  what  remains 
of  it — on  the  Cornish  coast.  If  we  recollect  rightly  it  is  the  ill- 
fated  steamer  “  Brest.”  Whatever  the  vessel  may  have  been,  the 
picture  shows  the  probable  results  of  venturing  too  near  the  pic¬ 
turesque  but  dangerous  coast  of  our  most  southerly  county. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  more  pictures  in  the  Exhibition  which 
fully  deserve  notice  ;  but  life  is  not  long  enough — or,  rather,  the 
days  at  this  time  of  year  are  not— to  permit  us  in  our  spare 
moments  to  get  to  know  all  the  exhibits.  For  our  sins  of  omission 
we  must,  therefore,  in  closing  our  notices,  beg  our  critical  readers  to 
excuse  us. 

APPARATUS. 

Although  not  entered  in  the  catalogue,  having  been  received  too 
late,  there  are  two  well-made  examples  of  the  patent  multiplex  back, 
patented  by  Messrs.  J.  Hare  and  H.  J.  Dale.  These,  with  the  other 
exhibits,  receive  much  attention  from  the  visitors. 

The  leading  feature  in  a  camera  exhibited  by  Mr.  Herbert  S. 
Starnes  is  that  which  is  implied  in  the  catalogued  title,  “  combined 
camera,  changing-box,  and  plate-box.”  The  plates  are  stored  in  a 
box  to  which  admission  is  gained  from  the  interior  of  the  camera, 
and,  by  inserting  the  hands  through  light-pi'oof  coverings,  they  may 
be  raised  up  to  the  place  of  exposure  and  again  removed  and  placed 
in  the  grooves  of  the  box  below. 

A  shutter,  the  movement  of  which  may  be  either  instantaneous 
or  protracted  at  will,  attests  to  the  inventive  faculty  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Furnell.  It  consists  of  two  flaps,  one  above  and  the  other  below 
the  lens,  moving  in  succession,  so  that  when  the  lens  is  uncovered 
by  the  motion  of  one  it  is  quickly  capped  by  that  of  the  other. 
By  mechanical  means  this  action  is  either  instantaneous  or  very 
slow,  or  it  may  even  be  arrested  midway.  The  shutter  is  operated 
by  a  string  or  piece  of  twine,  which  is  enclosed  in  a  rubber  tube. 
Pressure  upon  the  end  of  a  ball  at  its  termination  effects  a 
loosening  of  the  tension  upon  this  string  and  a  corresponding  action 
upon  the  mechanism. 

The  exhibits  of  Messrs.  Sands  and  Hunter  are  somewhat 
numerous,  and  are  such  as  to  keep  up  the  excellent  position  this 
firm  has  secured  in  the  world  of  photographic  mechanics.  They 
exhibit  a  book  of  an  ingenious  construction  for  containing  plates  ; 
a  camping  lamp,  which,  we  think,  must  prove  very  convenient 
indeed  ;  a  whole-plate  reversible  camera  ;  a  camera  of  same  dimen¬ 
sions  fitted  with  their  “patent  swing,”  and  another  with  reversing 
action.  The  workmanship  of  these  is  all  that  can  be  desired  as 
regards  fitting  and  finish. 

Messrs.  J.  L.  Lane  and  Sons  have  a  useful  class  of  exhibits,  well 
made  and  well  finished.  This  applies  to  three  cameras  which  we 
examined,  as  well  as  to  a  large  slide  and  a  stand. 

Mr.  H.  Moorse  appears  to  be  one  of  those  who  have  not  been  up 
to  time,  by  which  we  mean  sufficient  time  to  have  had  his  exhibits 
entered  in  the  official  catalogue.  Me,  however,  noticed  among  the 
various  conti ibutions  a  light  yet  very  steady  stand,  bearing  the 
name  of  this  maker. 

Concerning  the  apparatus  as  a  whole,  we  may  say  that  this 
department  appears  to  have  been  a  most  attractive  feature  in  the 
Exhibition ;  and,  such  being  the  case,  it  ought  to  be  eucouraged  and 
special  arrangements  made  in  order  to  its  being  duly  managed  so  as 
to  be  productive  of  most  good. 

It  may  here  be  observed  that  hitherto  no  medal  has  been  awarded 
for  apparatus;  but  (we  quote  from  the  address  of  Mr.  J.  Glaisher 
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the  President,  when  awarding  the  medals  on  Tuesday  evening  last) 
certain  features  of  novelty  in  a  camera  exhibited  by  Mr.  S.  D. 
McKellen,  of  Manchester,  were,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Committee 
of  Awards,  so  excellent  as  to  warrant  them  in  giving  a  medal  to 
that  gentleman.  _ 

We  learn  that  the  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Ireland  (Dublin),  which  will  be  opened  on  Tuesday  next,  the  18th 
instant,  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  promises  to  be  of 
exceptional  excellence.  There  are  upwards  of  six  hundred  frames, 
forming  almost  a  representative  collection.  The  medals  will  be 
awarded— not,  as  usual,  by  appointed  judges,  but  by  the  general 
vote  of  the  members.  _ _____ 

At  the  Exhibition  of  the  Newcastle  and  Northern  Counties  Photo¬ 
graphic  Association,  which  was  opened  on  Tuesday  last,  the  exhibits, 
which  are  confined  to  members,  number  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and'twenty.  Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson,  of  Hexham,  took  the  medal  for  the 
best  set  of  three  pictures ;  and  Mr.  Goold,  of  Newcastle,  the  prize 
for  members  who  had  not  previously  taken  a  medal  or  diploma. 
The  competition  for  the  presentation  picture  of  the  Society  will  not 
be  decided  until  Tuesday  next,  the  award  being  made  by  the  votes 
of  members.  We  hope  to  give  a  more  detailed  report  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  next  week.  _ 


Mr.  W.  W.  Winter,  whose  name  will  be  familiar  to  those  of  our 
readers  who  take  notice  of  the  medallists  of  the  year,  and  whose 
works  at  the  Exhibition  in  Pall  Mall  have  received  favourable 
comment,  does  not  appeal  to  the  artistic  feelings  of  his  clientele 
through  his  photographs  alone.  He  caters  for  a  still  larger  public, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Derby  and  its  neighbourhood  have  lately 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  at  his  extensive  premises — which 
embrace  large  exhibition  rooms  in  addition  to  his  portrait  studios — 
a  large  collection  of  works  of  art  contributed  by  competitors  drawn 
from  many  and  distant  quarters.  Yesterday  week,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Derbyshire  Advertiser ,  he  was  honoured  by  the  presence  of 
the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  of  Derby,  many  town  councillors,  and 
a  large  and  influential  gathering  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  witness 
the  distribution  of  the  prizes  and  diplomas  to  the  successful  com¬ 
petitors.  The  proceedings  passed  off  with  complete  success. 


The  name  of  Dr.  Kayser,  in  connection  with  photographs  of  light¬ 
ning  flashes,  is  well  known  ;  but  at  a  meeting  of  the  Berlin 
Meteorological  Society  last  month  he  exhibited  a  photograph  very 
unlike  the  ramified  pictures  now  so  familiar.  This  particular  pic¬ 
ture  showed  four  unramified,  irregularly-undulatory  lines,  running 
in  exact  parallels  from  top  to  bottom,  which  must,  by  reason  of 
their  parallelism,  have  arisen  simultaneously  or  immediately  after 
one  another  in  order  that  their  discharges  should  have  pursued  the 
same  track.  The  first  flash  was  further  distinguished  by  a  series  of 
light  layers  attached  to  one  side  of  it.  Dr.  Kayser  assumes  that  a 
double  discharge  had  taken  place,  and  the  course  had  been  displaced 
by  reason  of  a  strong  wind.  Knowing  the  rate  of  the  wind  he  was 
able  to  calculate  approximately  the  time  between  the  discharges  to 
within  some  hundredths  of  a  second. 


Our  readers  have  heard  of  the  identiscope  and  the  Claimant,  the 
inventor  of  which  instrument  asserts  he  has  discovered  a  true 
means  of  establishing  identity  by  superposing  two  portraits  upon 
one  another,  when,  if  certain  fiducial  points  coincide,  he  holds  it 
proved  that  the  pictures  are  of  one  and  the  same  individual.  The 
theory  is  very  pretty,  but  Mr.  Francis  Gal  ton— who  ought  to  know 
more  than  anyone  else  of  the  effect  of  superimposed  pictures— 
utterly  demolishes  the  theory  and  completely  exposes  the  fallacy  in 
Nature  of  the  13th  ult.  At  the  commencement  he  points  out  that 
in  the  campaign  which,  according  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette ,  is  about 
to  be  run  in  the  country  on  behalf  of  the  Claimant  by  “six  of  the 
best  orators  whom  money  can  collect,  *  *  *  supplied  by  a 
hundred  identiscopes,  the  pictures  to  be  combined  will  be  not 
photographs,  but  drawings  in  bold  lines  made  from  them.”  How¬ 
ever,  even  with  photographs  Mr.  Galton  shows  the  untrustworthi¬ 
ness  of  the  method  of  the  identiscope,  and  in  every  way  points  out 
its  uselessness.  He  concludes— “  First,  that  the  fact  of  two  photo¬ 
graphs  blending  harmoniously  is  no  assurance  of  the  identity  of  the 
persons  portrayed.  Secondly,  when  drawings  made  from  portraits 
are  shown  to  blend,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  portraits  from  which 
they  were  drawn  would  blend  equally  well.  And,  lastly,  the  photo¬ 


graphic  print  of  the  iris  of  the  eye  (the  point  of  departure  in  tl 
comparison  of  identities)  does  not  afford  a  trustworthy  unit  I 
measurement.”  We  are,  therefore,  enabled  to  hope  that  phol 
graphy  may  not  be  called  in  to  aid  in  this  gigantic  imposture. 


Speaking  of  experimental  photographs,  we  read  in  Science  tl1 
among  the  papers  announced  to  be  read  at  the  Newport  meeting  I 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  October  10th  to  16th,  is  o 
on  an  experimental  composite  photograph  of  the  members  of  t 
Academy. 

Readers  of  Professor  Tyndall’s  Forms  of  Water  will  be  famil 
with  the  fact  of  the  gradual  flow  of  the  huge  glaciers,  the  “sea  of  ic 
&c.,  with  his  modes  of  measurement  for  proving  the  existence  of  I 
flow.  To  achieve  the  same  object  Professor  Simony  has  recen 
taken  a  large  number  of  photographs  of  the  summit  of  the  U< 
Dachstein,  of  the  Gosan  Glacier,  and  the  Karls  icefield,  in  order 
execute  future  measurements.  The  plan  is  certainly  excellent,  a 
will  enable  the  more  laborious  part  of  the  work  to  be  performed 
the  study,  instead  of  upon  the  face  of  the  ice  with  the  mercury 
the  thermometer  almost  out  of  sight. 


An  interesting  paper  on  thermometers  was  read  before  the  sai 
meeting  as  that  to  which  Dr.  Kayser’s  photographs  were  exhibit! 
In  it  the  writer,  Professor  Forster,  reported  several  series  \ 
experiments  in  the  measurement  of  heat  carried  out  by  tj 
Standard  Commission  under  his  direction.  As  a  result  of  tin 
investigations  it  appeared  that  the  possible  errors,  even  for  the  bt 
thermometers,  wei’e  very  considerable — so  much  so  that  it  v 
found  a  displacement  of  the  fixed  points  by  several  degi'ees  mu 
be  brought  about  by  repeated  heatings  up  to  100°  C. 


“  Wanted,  a  photograph  !  ”  Any  photographer  who  can  obtain 
photograph  of  the  latest  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  natal 
history  would  be  sure  of  an  immense  sale  for  his  picture.  He  v[ 
have  no  further  to  go  than  a  small  island  on  the  river  Amazon, 
the  object  to  be  photographed  is  a  small  bird  called  a  “gipsy”  r 
the  inhabitants,  but  whose  claim  to  fame  rests  not  upon  its  naj; 
but  upon  its  possession  during  the  early  period  of  its  existence! 
four  feet.  The  fact  that  monotremes  were  oviparous  with  me  - 
blastic  ovum  was  considered  to  be  the  most  important  intelligeie 
ever  sent  by  Eastern  cable  ;  but  this  fact,  if  fact  it  be,  of  a  fc- 
footed  bird  is  still  more  wonderful.  Who  will  produce  the  ft 
photograph  ? 


If  a  little  time  ago  we  gave  our  readers  extracts  from  the  works  of  sc  e 
eminent  astronomers  which  were  the  reverse  of  encouraging  to  the 
who  have  the  welfare  of  photography  at  heart,  we  may  this  w  t 
point  to  the  words  of  one  of  our  foremost  English  astronomers  w 
so  far  from  depreciating  the  usefulness  of  photography  for  scientc 
purposes,  reaches  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm  in  describing  what  has  b'x 
done,  and  what  under  certain  easily-realisable  contingencies  co  l 
be  done,  by  the  combined  aid  of  optics  and  photography.  r.!e 
Cantor  lectures,  delivered  by  J.  Norman  Lockyer,  F.R.S.,  on  S<e 
New  Optical  Instruments ,  are  most  interesting  to  read,  and  e 
latter  one,  which  is  devoted  in  the  main  to  photographic  astrono 
will  be  given  in  a  future  number. 


Twenty  years  ago  the  man  who  would  have  predicted  that  ph  ■ 
graphy  was  likely  to  prove  such  a  stepping-stone  to  fortune  t 
the  high  office  of  Lord  Mayor  would  be  held  by  one  who  il 
attained  a  commanding  position  by  the  commercial  pursuit! 
the  art  would  have  been  a  fair  butt  for  sarcasm.  Yet,  as  r 
readers  are  aware,  such  a  hypothetical  vaticination  has  been  - 
filled  this  year  in  the  election  of  Alderman  Nottage  as  Lord  MaT 
of  London.  Mr.  J ustice  Grove,  acting  in  the  absence  of  the  Ln 
Chief  Justice  at  the  official  reception  of  his  lordship,  made  a  ha  y 
allusion  to  the  Stereoscopic  Company,  tracing  the  invention  of  ie 
stereoscope  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  discovery  of  the  true  functi  s 
of  the  eyes  in  binocular  vision,  he  having  pointed  out  (in  s 
tx-eatise  Trattato  della  Pittura ),  that  each  eye  saw  a  diffei  t 
picture,  the  coalescence  of  which  enabled  the  sensation  of  relielo 
be  felt.  The  speaker  also  bore  high  testimony  to  the  prest 
position,  and  the  possible  future,  of  photography.  We  are  sure  1 1 
all  our  readers  will  join  Mi\  Justice  Grove  in  his  congratulati  s 
to  the  Lord  Mayor  upon  his  acceding  to  the  dignity  of  the  In 
office,  and  they  cannot  but  possess  a  feeling  of  gratification  at  @ 
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lignity  of  their  profession  in  reading  the  learned  justice’s  further 
:ongratulations  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  upon  “  having  in  your  honour¬ 
able  pursuit  been  connected  with  matters  of  such  great  interest, 
liffering  so  greatly  from  the  common  matters  of  business  with 
vhich  most  Lord  Mayors  have  been  concerned.” 

- ♦ - - 

DECENT  RESEARCHES  IN  THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  THE 
HALOGENS. 

Vll  students  of  photographic  chemistry  will  be  careful  to  note 
uiything  which  is  done  towards  extending  our  knowledge  of  the 
■eaction  of  the  halogens.  A  great  deal  has  been  written  of  late 
ipon  the  affinities  of  the  halogens  and  the  inverse  displacements — 
o  difficult  to  comprehend — which  the  haloid  silver  salts  can  be 
n-oved  to  undergo  under  certain  conditions.  Thus,  it  has  long  been 
cnown  that,  in  the  general  way,  the  affinities  of  the  halogens  are  in 
he  order — chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  fluorine  ;  but  that,  under 
•ertain  circumstances,  the  affinities  appear  in  the  inverse  order. 
Berthelot,  who  has  given  much  attention  to  this  question,  has 
■ecently  published  some  most  elaborate  researches,  which  seem  to 
wove  conclusively  that  these  displacements  are  in  perfect  accordance 
,vith  the  law  of  “thermic  maximum  that  is  to  say,  that  the  system 
;vhich  disengages  the  most  heat  is  formed  by  preference.  It  is  not, 
icwever,  very  comforting,  from  a  photographic  point  of  view,  to 
mow  that  tliermo-chemical  laws  are  able  to  explain  the  apparent 
;apriciousness  of  certain  elements,  inasmuch  as  the  reactions  which 
ake  place  in  photographic  operations  are  generally  too  complex  and 
mi  too  small  a  scale  for  calorimetric  investigation. 

Some  light  has  recently  been  thrown  upon  the  peculiar  properties 
)f  silver  iodide  when  heated.  Rod  well  found  that  the  iodide 
mddenly  contracts  considerably  between  142°  and  145-6°,  and  after¬ 
wards  expands  regularly.  Mallard  and  Le  Chatelier  have  recently 
shown  that  silver  iodide  is  dimorphous.  These  investigators  found 
hat  on  reaching  138°  the  colour  of  silver  iodide  suddenly  changes 
rom  deep  yellow  to  a  yellowish-white,  and,  when  examined  by 
lolarised  light,  it  is  proved  to  pass  from  the  hexagonal  to  the  cubic 
system  at  a  temperature  of  146°,  absorbing  6‘8  calories  in  the  change. 
This  change  of  crystalline  form  and  absorption  of  heat  would  suffi- 
siently  account  for  the  sudden  contraction  observed  by  Rod  well. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  has  lately  been  paid  to  the  methods  of 
separating  the  mixed  halogens  in  analysis,  and,  as  this  is  a  question 
which  intimately  concerns  the  quantitative  analysis  of  photographic 
diemicals,  it  will  perhaps  be  useful  to  give  a  brief  summary  of 
some  of  the  more  recent  methods  which  have  been  suggested.  The 
'ollowing  method  has  been  proposed  for  detecting  traces  of  iodine 
in  mixtures  containing  large  quantities  of  chlorine  and  bromine. 
It  is  in  reality  a  modification  of  Duflos’  process  for  determining  the 
iodine  in  iodides  by  boiling  with  ferric  chloride,  and  condensing  the 
vapours  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassic  iodide.  This  method 
is  not  applicable  when  bromides  are  present,  as  bromine  passes  over 
with  iodine  ;  but  if  ferric  sulphate  be  employed  instead  of  the 
chloride  only  the  iodine  is  volatilised.  This  reaction  may  be  con¬ 
veniently  used  for  testing  commercial  potassic  iodide  for  chlorine,  as 
all  the  chlorine  remains  behind  in  the  retort,  quite  free  from  iodine. 

Bloxam  has  proposed  a  simple  plan  for  separating  silver  cyanide 
from  silver  chloride  by  treating  the  mixture  with  hot  dilute  nitric 
acid,  in  which  the  cyanide  is  soluble. 

A  simple  method  for  the  estimation  of  mixed  chlorides,  bromides, 
and  iodides  is  based  upon  Field’s  observations  on  the  conversion  of 
silver  chloride  into  bromide  by  the  action  of  potassic  bromide,  and 
of  the  bromide  into  iodide,  by  potassic  iodide.  The  mixed  haloid 
silver  salts  are  dissolved  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassic  cyanide 
of  just  sufficient  strength  to  dissolve  them  completely.  Potassic 
bromide  is  now  added  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  original  silver 
salts,  and  the  excess  of  cyanide  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid. 
The  precipitate  now  contains  only  bromide  and  iodide  of  silver.  It 
is  weighed,  and  again  dissolved  as  before.  Potassic  iodide,  equal 
to  one  and  a-quarter  times  the  original  weight,  is  added,  and  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  cyanide  decomposed  as  before.  The  precipitate  now  contains 
only  silver  iodide,  which  is  weighed,  and  the  proportion  of  chlorine, 
bromine,  and  iodine  is  calculated  from  the  difference  in  the  three 
weighings.  J.  Vincent  Elsden. 


FIXING  SILVER  PRINTS  WITHOUT  HYPOSULPHITE. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  small  quantities  of  chloride  of  silver 
are  soluble  in  ammonia,  as  well  as  in  the  chlorides  of  sodium, 
ammonium,  &c.,  and  though  solvents  are  not  sufficiently  power¬ 
ful  to  be  used  as  fixing  agents  for  silver  prints. 


Being  engaged  in  the  production  of  transparencies  on  glass  by  the 
aid  of  the  collodio-chloride  process  a  few  days  ago,  I  was  struck  by 
the  thin  layer  of  chloride  and  citrate  of  silver  contained  in  the  films, 
and  at  once  tried  the  action  of  the  above-named  solvents  on  them. 

Liquid  ammonia  cleared  the  films  immediately;  a  concentrated 
solution  of  common  salt  took  about  five  minutes  to  dissolve  the 
whitish  film,  the  chloride  disappearing  before  the  citrate. 

I  next  tried  to  fix  untoned  collodio-chloride  prints  upon  paper  in 
the  same  way.  Ammonia  has  the  same  effect  as  the  usual  five-per¬ 
cent.  solution  of  hyposulphite,  but  one  cannot  think  of  using  it  in 
large  quantities  in  open  trays,  because  of  its  fumes. 

Solution  (concentrated)  of  chloride  of  sodium  is  a  little  slow  in 
action.  I,  therefore,  tried  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of 
ammonium,  in  which  I  left  the  prints  for  an  hour.  It  may  be  that 
a  shorter  time  is  sufficient  or  that  longer  soaking  is  necessary,  but 
my  observations  lead  me  to  think  that  one  hour  is  a  safe  time.  The 
prints  came  out  of  the  bath  with  the  same  brownish-yellow  colour 
which  also  the  hyposulphite  imparts  to  them.  I  washed  the 
prints  for  one  minute  under  the  tap,  dried  them,  and  exposed  them — 
one  half  being  covered  with  black  paper — to  the  light.  Till  now  they 
have  had  only  a  few  hours  of  sunshine  and  ten  days  of  diffused  light ; 
not  a  trace  of  difference  is  observable  in  the  protected  and  the  exposed 
parts.  Of  course,  this  time  is  not  at  all  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
fixing  is  perfect.  I  shall  leave  the  prints  in  the  window  and  report 
on  their  behaviour. 

I  next  toned  a  batch  of  prints  in  an  old  toning  bath  of 
tungstate  of  soda,  very  weak  in  gold,  for  the  usual  time  of  ten 
minutes,  and  kept  them  for  an  hour  in  the  chloride  of  ammonium. 
After  drying  they  had  an  unpleasant  slate-blue  colour,  showing  that 
too  much  gold  had  been  deposited  on  them.  I,  therefore,  prepared 
another  batch  of  prints,  which  I  left  only  one  minute  in  the  gold 
bath  ;  in  the  chloride  bath  they  took  a  vigorous  purplish-brown 
colour,  but  showed  to  be  somewhat  over-exposed,  although  I  had 
taken  care  to  print  less  than  for  hypo,  fixing. 

Now,  if  this  way  of  fixing  prints  will  prove  to  be  safe — which  only 
time  can  teach  us — we  shall  have  the  advantage  of  doing  away  with 
hyposulphite,  of  using  less  gold  for  toning,  and  shortening  the  time 
of  printing. 

Comparing  the  prints  with  others  fixed  with  hyposulphite,  I  find 
that  the  finest  half-tones  are  better  preserved,  and  that  from  under¬ 
exposed  negatives  better  results  are  to  be  obtained. 

If  the  chloride  of  ammonium  do  not  sufficiently  fix  the  prints  I 
am  sure  we  shall  succeed  by  adding  to  it  some  ammonia.  The  fixing 
might  be  done  in  the  upright  vessels  in  which  the  prints  are  hung. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  tried  to  fix  bromo-gelatine  plates 
of  different  makers  in  the  saturated  salt  solution,  and  I  think  with 
perfect  success.  It  takes  from  two  to  three  and  a-half  hours  to 
clear  the  film ;  addition  of  liquid  ammonia  hastens  the  process. 

Albumen  paper  prints  lose  their  chloride  in  the  bath,  but  the 
albumenate  of  silver  remains  and  deepens  in  colour  by  light. 

The  collodion  prints  show  no  sign  of  alteration  in  light  up  to  the 
present  time.  Ed.  Liesegang,  Ph.D. 


SULPHITE  OF  SODA  IN  THE  DEVELOPER. 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  several  experiments  described 
in  the  editorial  article  last  week,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  true  function  of  sulphite  of 
soda  in  the  developer  (there  referred  to)  is  not  satisfactorily  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  hypothesis  that  su]phate  of  soda  was  present  in  my 
previously-recorded  experiments,  which  had  led  me  to  suppose  that 
sulphite  of  soda  greatly  retarded  development.  My  reason  for 
doubting  the  sufficiency  of  the  explanation  will  appear  directly. 

In  the  meantime  I  may  just  say,  in  reference  to  the  Editors’ 
remarks  on  “things  of  an  opposite  character,”  I  am  willing  to  allow 
the  stricter  accuracy  of  their  phrase — “different  degrees  of  the  same 
character;”  but  the  general  sense  of  my  argument  seemed  to  re¬ 
quire  the  word  “opposite.”  Further:  respecting  the  assumption 
that  because  an  agent  is  a  developer  it,  therefore,  cannot  be  a 
retarder  of  development,  I  respectfully  refer  the  Editors  to  an 
article  at  page  501  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  on 
Gallic  Acid  in  the  Developer— A  New  Restrainer,  for  confirmation  of 
the  seeming  paradox. 

Now  for  my  reasons  for  venturing  to  question  the  Editors’  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  difference  of  opinion  before  referred  to.  If  they  will 
take  the  trouble  to  look  at  the  details  of  my  experiments,  as 
previously  described,  they  will  see  that  I  make  my  sulphite  of  soda 
by  adding  sulphurous  acid  to  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  imme¬ 
diately  before  development  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  likely  that 
sulphate  of  soda  could  be  present  (unless  the  acid  were  impure), 
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because  there  was  no  time  for  oxidation  to  take  place.  Still,  a 
developer  thus  prepared  was  found  to  work  much  more  slowly  than 
pyro.  and  carbonate  of  soda  alone,  so  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  j 
sulphite  of  soda  exercised  a  retarding  action  on  development. 

However,  the  admirable  experiments  recorded  in  the  editorial 
article  under  consideration  appear  to  leave  very  little  room  for  j 
doubting  that  I  was  mistaken  in  my  supposition.  I  now  think  that 
the  fault  which  was  ascribed  to  sulphite  of  soda  was,  perhaps,  due 
to  another  agent,  unsuspected  at  the  time,  namely,  carbonic  acid ; 
for,  according  to  Fownes,  “even  boiling  water  absorbs  a  perceptible 
quantity  of  this  acid,  so,  of  course,  more  or  less  of  it  would 
necessarily  remain  in  the  developing  solution.”  It  is  probable  the 
action  of  this  acid,  and  not  the  sulphate  of  soda,  as  alleged  by  the 
Editors,  may  explain  the  difference  of  our  conclusions,  and  this  con¬ 
jecture  is  supported  by  the  facts  that  the  bicarbonates  do  not 
promote  development,  and  the  subcarbonates  are  more  energetic 
than  the  carbonates.  Moreover,  all  this  seems  to  agree  with  a  new 
fact  which  I  have  observed  when  mixing  pyro.  with  one  or  the 
other  of  the  sulphites  to  preserve  it.  Thus,  when  the  pyro.  is 
dissolved  first  in  a  given  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  a 
saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  potash,  or  ammonia  is 
added  until  neutralisation  takes  place,  the  mixture  is  clearer  than 
when  the  pyro.  is  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda  directly. 

I  was  perplexed  with  this  fact,  but  the  theory  that  carbonic  acid  is 
a  powerful  restrainer  of  development  fully  explains  it. 

In  conclusion  :  I  will  only  ask  that  my  remarks  from  first  to  last 
may  be  regarded  from  a,  practical  point  of  view.  It  has  not  been 
my  intention  to  attempt  to  cope  with  the  Editors  on  theoretical 
ground,  for  I  well  know  their  strength  and  my  own  weakness 
thereon.  W.  Hanson. 

[We  are  glad  our  valued  correspondent  is  willing  to  (shall  we 
say  ?)  meet  us  half  way.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  sulphurous 
acid  we  may,  however,  say  that  that  is  quite  as  likely  to  oxidise 
before  as  after  conversion  into  sulphite  if  kept  in  solution.  As 
regards  the  gallic  acid  parallel — or  suggested  parallel — there  can  be 
no°  analogy,  since  gallic  acid,  though  a  developer  in  conjunction 
with  silver,  is  not  necessarily  so  in  conjunction  with  alkali.  The 
crux  of  this  particular  question  lies  here Sulphite  of  soda  plus 
pyrogallol  will  develope  a  picture;  gallic  acid  phis  pyrogallol  will 
not.  Therefore  it  is  not  on  all  fours  with  sulphite.  Turning  to 
carbonic  acid :  we  called  attention  to  its  restraining  action  when 
Mr.  J.  McKean  published  his  New  Departure  in  Alkaline  Develop¬ 
ment,  and  we  ai’e  at  present  engaged  in  a  series  of  experiments  with 
a  view  of  fixing  its  actual  restraining  power,  of  which  there  is  not 
he  least  doubt. — Eds.] 

- — — — — .  -  - — 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  INDUSTRIES. 

A  LANTERN  SLIDE  PAINTER’S  STUDIO. 

The  leading  characteristic  in  the  painting  of  a  lantern  slide,  as 
contrasted  with  any  other  class  of  painting  extant,  consists  in  this — 
that  the  former  must  be  so  finely  executed  as  to  bear  being 
examined  through  a  somewhat  powerful  magnifying  glass.  In  the 
small  space  of  three  inches,  more  or  less,  such  an  amount  of  detail 
and  finish  has  to  be  compressed  as  to  stand  critical  examination 
when  enlarged  to  twenty  or  thirty  feet. 

Photography,  when  employed  as  a  means  of  reproducing  a  sharp 
original,  does  so  in  a  manner  which  is  quite  as  perfect  as  the  most 
fastidious  can  desire,  even  when  such  reproduction  is  on  a  scale  of 
magnitude  far  transcending  the  original  as  measured  by  angular 
extent.  But,  in  every  instance  in  which  the  peculiar  skill  of  the 
colourist  or  painter  is  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  picture 
that  is  to  be  examined  under  these  enlarged  conditions,  the 
skill  must  be  of  an  order  altogether  different  from  that  displayed 
by  ordinary  painters  on  canvas,  because  the  result  of  the  artistic 
ability  of  the  latter  is  to  be  submitted  for  the  examination  of  the 
public  under  conditions  of  diminution,  this  being  dependent  upon 
the  distance  intervening  between  the  spectator  and  the  painting; 
whereas,  in  the  former  case,  every  detail  is  intended  to  be  practically 
exa  nmed  through  a  magnifying  glass  having  a  considerable  degree 
of  power.  The  skill  required  by  the  lantern  transparency  painter 
is,  therefore,  much  in  excess  of  that  of  the  painter  on  canvas,  seeing 
that  he  must  produce  an  effect  similar  to  that  of  the  artist  who 
works  on  the  large  scale  of  delineation,  while  he  must  do  so  with 
microscopic  skill  in  almost  microscopic  dimensions.  The  painting 
of  a  lantern  slide  is,  therefore,  a  work  involving  a  far  higher  degree 
of  skill  than  when  the  result  is  a  picture  of  large  dimensions. 

London  can  justly  boast  of  being  the  residence  of  several  artists 
who  make  a  *pcm'al>tr  of  lantern  transparencies,  and  who  have  made 


for  this  city  a  name  and  reputation.  A  special  request  preferred 
one  of  these  artists,  Mr.  Chatham  Pexton,  of  Bryant\vood-ro;t 
Holloway,  whom  we  had  known  as  the  producer  of  several  excelle 
works  for  the  lantern,  secured  us  an  immediate  invitation  to  vi 
his  establishment  and  describe  to  our  readers  everything  we  shou 
see  likely  to  prove  of  interest  to  them. 

Having  been  ushered  into  a  studio  in  which  a  number  of  you 
ladies  were  seen  seated  at  easels,  and  engaged  in  one  or  other  of  t| 
multifarious  branches  of  transparency  painting,  we  first  of  ,i 
inquired  of  Mr.  Pexton  if  there  were  any  secrets  in  his  profess! 
that  we  would  witness,  yet  which  he  might  not  consider  desiral 
to  be  described  to  the  public.  The  reply  of  Air.  Pexton  was 
“  Write  and  describe  whatever  you  see  ;  we  have  no  secrets  her 
we  trust  to  skill  alone,  and  not  to  any  fanciful  methods  of  mixing 
applying  colours.” 

While  watching  the  painting  of  a  lantern  transparency  on 
photographic  basis,  we  could  not  but  admire  the  skill  displayed 
making  a  sky  possessing  uniformity,  and  which  is  considered, 
difficult  feat.  This  was  effected  in  the  following  way : — T 
transparency  having  been  placed  on  the  easel,  and  the  palet 
set  with  a  range  of  colours  from  oil  tubes,  the  blue  pigrue 
previously  modified  with  an  admixture  of  varnish,  was  applied1 
the  top  with  broad  sweeps  from  left  to  right  in  such  a  manner  as! 
become  lighter  and  lighter  as  the  horizon  was  approached.  But  ju 
previous  to  this  stage  being  reached  other  colours,  of  the  rose  made 
class,  were  blended  so  as  to  bring  the  sky  down  to  the  horizon  in 
warm  and  pleasant  tone.  The  sky  was  now  ready  for  having  t; 
colours  blended  together  and  made  to  run  into  one  another  wi 
such  imperceptible  grading  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  oi 
harmonious  and  continuous  whole  rather  than  a  succession  of  tin 
The  deft  application  of  the  point  of  the  finger  effected  this,  a, 
although  it  appeared  to  be  accomplished  with  much  ease,  yet  we  coi 
plainly  see  that  it  required  great  care  and  skill  to  ensure  a  unifoi; 
result.  In  reply  to  our  question  concerning  the  advantages  of  otl 
methods  of  equalising  skies  or  broad  tints — such  as  dabbing  brusli 
the  fingers  of  leather  gloves,  and  expedients  of  a  similar  kind — A 
Pexton  informed  us  that  he  found  the  finger  to  be  the  best  meal 
for  obtaining  this  effect.  Smoothness  of  texture  of  the  skin  and  tl 
most  scrupulous  cleanliness  were  essentials  towards  producing  t 
highest  class  of  results.  To  show  the  perfection  that  could 
attained,  he  requested  one  of  his  lady  assistants  to  lay  a  unifoii 
tint  upon  a  piece  of  plain  glass.  This  was  done,  and  such  was  tl 
smoothness  and  uniformity  secured  that,  had  we  not  witnessed  (i 
operation,  we  would  have  thought  it  had  been  produced  by  pouri 
a  clear-coloured  varnish  over  the  surface  of  the  glass. 

The  sky  having  been  laid  in,  the  production  of  clouds  is  the  ne, 
step.  This  involves  a  high  artistic  perception.  Everyone  knot 
how  exceedingly  beautiful  are  some  of  the  clouds  in  a  high-chi 
lantern  slide.  Nay,  so  beautiful  and  fascinating  may  they  be  re 
dered  as  sometimes  to  prevent  the  eye  from  readily  resting  upon  t 
scene  below  ;  and  the  character  of  this  scene  is  greatly  modified 
the  clouds.  In  no  department  of  slide  painting  is  there  great 
scope  for  artistic  revelling  than  in  the  formation  of  clouds  and  ski' 
Taking  up  a  photographic  transparency  of  a  Scottish  coast  scei 
in  which  were  several  fishing  boats  careering  upon  a  glassy  si 
Mr.  Pexton  said  that  to  paint  such  a  scene  in  the  most  effecti 
manner,  so  as  to  “  bring  down  the  house,”  it  ought  to  be  madel 
moonlight  study.  At  our  request  the  transparency  was  treated  i 
this  manner,  and  never  was  a  more  magical  change  presented.  T 
moon,  which  was  “picked  out”  after  the  sky  and  sea  had  be 
draped  in  the  solemn  blue  and  green  characteristic  of  moonlig 
shone  brightly  and  tipped  the  edges  of  the  sails  and  rigging  of  t 
boats,  and  by  the  skilful  use  of  what  we  may  designate  “delicate  lit) 
artistic  scalpels”  its  beams  danced  upon  the  scarcely-rippling  wateil 

We  inquired  concerning  the  production  of  what  is  known  in  tl 
lantern  trade  as  “  tales,”  and  were  told  that  these  subjects  are  fit 
drawn  upon  cardboard  on  a  somewhat  large  scale,  and  finished 
light  and  shade  with  the  most  scrupulous  care.  The  test  for  go. 
finishing  in  this  drawing  consisted  in  enlarging  a  three-inch  phot 
graph  obtained  from  it  up  to  forty  feet.  The  production  of  the 
originals  was  attended  with  great  cost,  as  a  high  degree  of  artist 
skill  was  involved  ;  and,  although  many  figures  were  frequent 
introduced,  it  was  necessary  that  the  likenesses  of  each  chars 
teristic  figure  should  be  maintained  throughout  the  whole  serit 
Mr.  Pexton  showed  us  the  original  drawings  of  some  sets  whii 
are  now  being  brought  out  commercially,  and  so  fine  were  the: 
that  we  have  conceived  a  respect  for  pictures  of  the  fairy  tale  at 
kindred  classes  we  had  not  previously  experienced. 

“What  about  preserving  a  becoming  distinction  between  paintir 
photographs  intended  for  strong  lime-light  illumination  on  the  oi 
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Lml  and  tlie  oil  lamp  on  the  other  1”  we  inquired.  We  were  in- 
rmed  that  this  received  special  attention  when  photographers  or 
alers  specified  the  nature  of  the  light  to  be  employed  ;  but  in  the 
isence  of  such  information  there  was  a  medium  degree  of  force  era- 
oyed  which  suited  both  systems  of  lighting.  A  room  immediately 
er  the  studio  was  furnished  with  lanterns  of  the  various  classes, 
id  even  during  broad  daylight,  when  it  could  be  rendered  quite 
a’k,  a  customer  desiring  to  see  any  special  effect  could  be  shown, 
i  the  screen,  the  picture  on  a  disc  of  any  determinate  demensions 
id  by  any  class  of  light.  This  was  found  to  be  very  convenient 
r  those  who  desired  special  effects  of  painting  to  be  produced  in 
eir  photographs,  and  who  at  the  expense  of  waiting  for  a  brief 
■riod  could  witness  the  precise  effect  produced  before  the  trans- 
irency  was  mounted. 

We  may  say,  in  passing,  that  in  the  show-cases  of  Mr.  Pexton  we 
vv  many  beautiful  specimens  of  single,  biunial,  and  triple  lanterns 
elegant  designs.  He  appears  to  give  the  preference  to  albumen 
[i  the  medium  upon  which  to  produce  the  photograph;  but  as  we 
w  many  exquisite  paintings  which  had  been  produced  upon  the 
orks  of  York,  Wilson,  Valentine,  and  others  who  are  understood 
i  use  collodion,  as  well  as  upon  those  of  Mr.  George  Smith,  of  the 
liopticon  Company,  whose  works  are  on  gelatine,  we  arrive  at  the 
inclusion  that  if  the  photographic  transparency  be  really  fine  it 
atters  but  little  by  what  process  it  is  produced.  The  test  for 
ccellence  in  the  transparency,  as  regards  the  chances  of  its  pro- 
icing  a  fine  effect  when  painted,  consists  in  laying  it,  face  down, 
ion  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  and  observing  if  there  be  any  degrada- 
on  of  the  purity  of  the  paper  when  seen  through  the  high  lights. 

'  there  be,  then  the  photograph  is  unsuited  for  being  transformed 
to  a  picture  of  the  highest  class. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

PATENT  SEALED,  November  7,  1884. 

0.  10,950. — “Improvements  in  Cameras;”  a  communication  from  C.  Rae 
nith,  New  York.  A.  H.  Reed,  90,  Cannon-street,  London. — Dated 
vf/ust  5, 1884. 

Dark  Slide  for  Photographic  Cameras. 

By  Arthur  Fullerton  Howman,  George-street,  Oxford. 

A'  invention  relates  to  a  simple  and  inexpensive  construction  of  slide  for 
lotographic  cameras,  whereby  I  provide  effectually  against  admission  of 
'lit  to  the  sensitised  plate  within. 

It  consists  of  an  outer  rectangular  frame  with  a  back  fixed  thereto,  the 
fo  sides  and  bottom  of  the  frame  being  made  with  grooves  to  receive  the 
Iges  of  a  thin  metal  slide  which  forms  the  front  cover,  and  the  bottom 
tving  also  an  under  groove  to  receive  one  edge  of  the  sensitised  plate, 
he  top  of  the  frame  has  on  its  inside  a  recess  containing  a  rebated  strip 
essed  downwards  by  a  spring,  and  has  above  that  a  groove  holding  a  strip 
hich  is  pressed  forwards  by  a  spring.  There  is  also  a  spring  on  the  back 
hich  presses  against  the  sensitised  plate,  keeping  it  steady  against 
laking.  When  the  plate  is  in  the  frame  it  is  held  at  its  lower  edge  in  the 
■oove  at  the  bottom  of  the  frame,  and  at  its  top  edge  by  the  rebate  of  the 
rip  pressed  downwards  by  a  spring,  and  it  is  covered  by  the  thin  metal 
ate  which  is  slid  in  from  the  top  and  is  held  in  the  grooves  of  the  two 
ties  and  bottom.  On  withdrawing  this  slide  the  sensitised  plate  is  ex- 
ised  in  front,  and  light  is  prevented  from  entering  by  the  top  of  the  frame 
f  the  strip,  which  is  pressed  forward  by  a  spring  closing  the  slit  by  which 
le  metal  plate  is  withdrawn. 

[Certain  drawings  accompanied  the  complete  specification  which  it  is  un- 
icessary  here  to  give.] 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEST  WEEK. 


Ute  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

ovember  18  . . 

The  Studio,  Chancery -lane. 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street. 

„  10  .. 

20  .. 

Masons’  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

HE  first  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  present  session 
as  held  on  Tuesday  last,  the  11th  inst. ,  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall 
ast, — Mr.  James  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
ie  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society : — Messrs. 
'.  M.  Crouch,  F.  Macliell  Smith,  E.  Smithells,  G.  E.  Thompson,  T. 
urnell,  W.  Brooks,  Henry  Smith,  W.  P.  Marsh,  Ernest  E.  White,  G.  H. 
'•  Whis’n,  J.  J.  Smith,  J.  Mason  Harrison,  Charles  Harrison, 
•  F.  W.  Sage,  W.  E.  Halse,  A.  Spillev,  F.  Harrison  Low,  M.R.C.S., 
b  Loring,  S.  Stagall  Highnm,  T.  C.  Turner,  Jun.,  B.  G.  Wilkinson, 
un.,  T.  Scanlan,  F.  Maude,  T.  E.  Freshwater,  J.  G.  Gibbs,  H.  G. 
bbarly,  Mj  II,  Clerk,  Rev.  J.  S,  Knight,  R.N.,  H.  S.  Mendelssohn, 


T.  Whitehead,  A.  Mackie,  K.  B.  Murray,  F.R.G.S.,  F.S.S.,  G.  H.  Hunt, 
D.  Barnett,  M.  Autv,  G.  Hadley,  W.  W.  Winter,  -J.  Lafayette,  S.  D. 
McKellen,  J.  Bracebridge  Hilditch,  Hon.  Slingsbv  Bethell,  B.  Myles, 
J.  Harris  Stone,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.C.S.,  and  J.  Duncan  Peirce. 

In  reply  to  the  Chairman’s  inquiry  respecting  the  Exhibition  medals, 

The  Hon.  Treasurer  (Mr.  W.  S.  Bird)  stated  that  through  some  little 
hitch  the  medals  had  not  arrived  in  time  for  the  meeting.  He  had  a 
promise  that  they  should  be  delivered  by  nine  o’clock,  and  he  hoped  they 
would  arrive  before  the  meeting  closed. 

The  Chairman  said  it  would  gratify  the  members  to  learn  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  attendances  at  the  Exhibition  was  even  better  than  last  year.  In 
1883  the  number  of  members  was  718  ;  this  year  it  was  781,  being  03  more 
than  that  of  the  previous  year.  In  1883  the  number  of  tickets  reached 
4,046.  This  year  the  number  was  3,732.  In  1883  the  number  who  paid 
was  4,057.  This  year  there  had  been  4,477.  The  amount  received  at  the 
doors  last  year  was  £227  9s. ;  this  year  they  had  taken  £24  4  3s.  As  each 
year  the  attendance  was  larger  than  that  of  the  previous  year,  and  the 
money  takings  likewise  increased,  so  he  hoped  it  would  continue;  it  was 
also  satisfactory  for  the  Society  to  know  that  their  work  was  so  much 
appreciated.  Speaking  of  the  jurors,  he  said  their  work  was  laborious. 
Every  picture  was  separately  examined  by  each  juror,  who  assigned  a  certain 
number  to  it ;  these  figures  were  summed  up,  and  from  the  totals  obtained 
the  highest  received  the  medals.  The  jurors  had  accomplished  their  diffi¬ 
cult  task  in  the  most  faithful  manner,  and  he  asked  that  the  usual  vote  of 
thanks  be  accorded  to  them. 

The  vote  being  accorded, 

The  Chairman  requested  the  members  to  accord  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Hanging  Committee,  which  was  done.  He  then  called  upon  Mr.  Arnold 
Spiller  to  read  a  paper  on  Hydroxylamine  Used  an  a  Deed  oping  Agent. 

Air.  A.  Spiller,  having  traced  the  history  of  hydroxylamine,  said  he 
first  brought  it  under  notice  about  two  months  ago  in  an  article  published 
in  the  Photographic  News.  Since  then  he  had  made  further  experiments, 
and  now  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  bringing  it  before  the  Society. 
Hydroxylamine,  he  said,  was  one  of  the  numerous  ammonia  compounds, 
having  the  formulae  NHJ),  By  replacing  one  atom  of  hydrogen  with 
hydric  oxide  there  was  a  bond  of  affinity  obtained  which  might  be  repre¬ 
sented  thus : — 

OH 

NCf- -  H 

'  H 

Hydroxylamine  chloride  or  hydrochlorate  could  be  easily  prixluced  in  an 
aqueous  solution,  and  it  had  the  property  of  decomposing  silver  bromide 
when  in  the  presence  of  a  caustic  alkali  into  metallic  silver,  bromide  of 
sodium,  water,  and  nitrous  oxide,  as  shown  by  the  following  equation  : — 
2NHsO  +  4AgBr  +  4NaO  H  =  4  Ag  +  3H  „  O  +  4NaBr  +  N..O. 

This  was  illustrated  by  mixing  the  components  in  a  beaker,  when 
metallic  silver  was  shown  to  be  reduced.  Mr.  Spiller  further  stated  that, 
unlike  pyrogallol,  this  substance  does  not  absorb  oxygen  from  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  neither  does  it  stain  the  film.  It  is  now  an  expensive  salt,  but  if 
in  constant  use  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  cheap.  The  deve¬ 
loper,  suited  to  an  ordinary  good  commercial  plate,  was  given  as  follows: — 

Hydroxylamine  chloride  .  2  grains. 

Caustic  soda .  5  ,, 

Bromide  of  potassium  .  h  grain. 

Water .  I  ounce. 

The  caustic  soda  takes  the  place  of  ammonia,  and  hydroxylamine  sup¬ 
plants  pyrogallol.  It  admits  of  a  wide  latitude  ot  exposure,  and,  not  being 
an  oxygen  absorbent,  enables  better  colours  to  be  obtained— especially  so 
with  gelatino-broinide  paper.  The  only  drawback  is  a  reticulation  of  the 
film  in  those  plates  where  soft  gelatine  had  been  employed.  Examples  of 
negatives  and  bromide  paper  so  developed  were  passed  round.  By  modi¬ 
fying  the  proportions  several  colours  could  be  obtained  on  gelatino- 
chloride  plates,  many  of  which  were  admirably  suited  for  the  lantern.  In 
conclusion:  he  hoped  photographers  would  give  the  new  developer  a  trial, 
and  make  known  their  results. 

Air.  W.  E.  Debenham  remarked  that  Mr.  Wellington  had  shown  trans¬ 
parencies  on  bromide  plates,  developed  with  hydroxylamine.  The  colours 
were  very  beautiful,  but  they  had  a  defect,  viz.,  a  puncture  somew  hat  like 
that  of  a  needle  point  all  over  them.  The  plates  were  a  slow  batch,  made 
expressly  for  transparencies. 

Mr.  J.  Spiller  remembered  pyrogallol  being  sold  at  16s.  per  ounce. 
There  was  not  the  least  reason  why  hydroxylamine  should  not  come  down 
from  its  present  high  price — 10s.  Gd.  per  ounce — as  pyro.  had  done. 

Mr.  Leon  Warner ke  inquired  whether  it  was  found  to  be  a  more  power¬ 
ful  developer  than  pyro.  or  ferrous  oxalate. 

Mr.  A.  Spiller,  in  reply,  said  the  punctured  markings  referred  to  were 
caused  by  the  use  of  a  soft  gelatine  ;  they  were  due  to  an  evolution  of 
nitrous  oxide  in  the  film.  It  was  not  so  powerful  an  agent  as  pyro.  or 
oxalate,  but  by  increasing  the  alkali  there  would  be  more  detail  obtained. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded  to  Mr.  Spiller, 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  glad  to  find  a  new  member  making  a  good 
beginning.  He  hoped  to  hear  other  papers  from  Mr.  Spiller,  and  that  other 
new  members  would  follow  his  example. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  Captain  Abney  from  London,  his  paper  on  The 
Siemens'  Unit  Lamp  Applied  to  Photography  was  read  by  the  Honorary 
Secretary,  W.  F.  Donkin,  Esq..  M.A.,  &c.  Captain  Abney  mentioned 
several  forms  of  unit  lamps  hitherto  recommended,  but  few  worked  as  well 
as  “  Siemens'.”  The  principal  points  in  this  lamp  were  tin;  fixed  diameter 
of  wick  2-lfiths  of  an  inch,  and  a  gauge  fixed  at  a  suitable  distance,  the  top 
of  which  was  2.0  inches  front  the  level  of  the  flame.  Acetate  of  amyl,  a 
substance  very  cheap  in  Germany,  was  found  to  be  best  suited  to  burn  in 
this  lamp,  and  in  case  of  draught  Captain  Abney  suggested  the  addition  of 
a  glass  chimney  or  cylinder;  also  an  extinguishing  screw-cap  t<>  prevent 
evaporation  when  out  of  use.  He  (Captain  Abney)  had  tried  it  with  a 
sensitometer  IS  inches  off,  aud  obtained  the  same  illuminating  power  as  the 
phosphoiesoent  tablet,  and  found  it  was  thoroughly  reliable.  A  uv  ordinary 
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spirit  lamp  could  be  utilised  if  the  burner  was  of  the  same  dimensions  as 
that  previously  mentioned ;  and,  as  acetate  of  amyl  was  easy  to  obtain, 
anyone  could  have  a  standard  light  much  better  than  the  ordinary  standard 
candle. 

Mr.  J.  Spiller  remarked  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  making 
perfectly  pure  acetate  of  amyl,  should  it  be  required  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  W.  Bedford  referred  to  difficulties  he  met  with  when  testing 
standard  lights  due  to  reflections,  and  said  that,  as  so  much  depended  on 
the  surroundings,  an  absorber  was  required  as  well  as  a  reflector. 

Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis,  having  experienced  similar  difficulty,  now  took 
the  precaution  to  place  a  reflector  one  metre  behind  the  flame  of  his  lamp. 

Mr.  Debenham  suggested  that  Mr.  Bedford  use  the  simple  flame  direct 
from  the  lamp,  lining  the  lamp  with  black  velvet  and  making  use  of  a 
velvet-lined  tube,  thus  cutting  off  all  reflection. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  Captain  Abney  for  his  paper, 

The  Chairman  congratulated  the  following,  who  were  awarded  medals 
by  the  Society: — Mrs.  S.  G.  Payne,  Messrs._  Yittoria  Sella,  W.  P.  Marsh, 
H.  P.  Robinson,  The  Autotype  Company,  Messrs.  C.  Grassin,  G.  Renwick, 
H.  B.  Berkeley,  Sig.  A.  Tagliaferro,  H.  S.  Mendelssohn,  J.  Werge, 
on  behalf  of  the  family  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Hubbard,  G.  West  and  Sons, 
Adam  Diston,  G.  Hadley,  J.  Lafayette,  T.  and  R.  Annan,  J.  Atkinson, 
M.  Auty.  Extra  medals : — J.  Gale  (transparencies),  S.  D.  McKellen  (im¬ 
provements  in  cameras).  The  medals  not  having  arrived,  the  Chairman 
was  unable  to  present  them  as  usual. 

The  Chairman  said  there  were  many  others  who  had  sent  pictures  of 
great  merit,  and  to  whom  he  should  like  to  have  presented  medals,  among 
whom  were  the  works  of  Miss  Cotesworth,  Messrs.  Dixon,  Willis,  Pointer, 
Gillard,  Malcolm  Clerk,  Sutcliffe,  Captain  Abney,  A.  and  G.  Taylor, 
Seymour  Conway,  Myles,  School  of  Military  Engineering,  Robinson  and 
Thompson,  W.  Wain wright,  Jun.,  &c.,  &c.,  all  of  which  were  so  good  that 
he  only  wished  medals  had  been  awarded  to  them  as  well.  Mr.  Furnell’s 
shutter  was  beautiful  in  its  arrangements,  and  none  the  worse  for  the  hard 
usage  such  things  usually  get.  Mr.  Cadett’s  new  shutter  was  also  good, 
and  he  could  speak  highly  of  all  the  apparatus  shown.  Their’s  was  not  a 
professional  Society,  yet  professionals  had  a  majority  of  the  awards  this 
year.  Hitherto,  amateurs  had  taken  the  majority  of  medals  ;  but  he  must 
say  that  the  amateurs  were  getting  a  little  behind.  He  had  noticed  that 
elsewhere  as  well,  and  hoped  that  they  would  strive  to  keep  up  with,  if  not 
to  surpass,  their  professional  brethren. 

Before  closing  the  meeting  he  wished  to  congratulate  the  Society  on  its 
large  accession  of  new  members.  He  hoped  they  would  be  all  workers,  and 
that  the  Society  would  do  as  good  scientific  work  in  the  future  as  it  had  done 
in  the  past. 

It  was  announced  that  the  next  technical  meeting  will  take  place  on 
Tuesday,  the  25th  inst.,  and  the  next  ordinary  meeting  on  Tuesday, 
December  the  9th. 

Some  of  the  medals  having  arrived  before  the  meeting  closed,  the  Chair¬ 
man  presented  them  to  the  respective  winners  who  were  present ;  after  which 
the  meeting  was  adjourned,  to  allow  the  members  to  take  a  final  view  of 
the  pictures. 

LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  Thursday,  the  6th  instant,  the  chair 
was  occupied  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham. 

Mr.  Herbert  S.  Starnes  referred  to  the  proposal,  brought  before  the 
previous  meeting  in  a  letter  read  by  Mr.  Henderson,  to  use  the  screens  of 
coloured  medium  for  dark-room  illumination  set  at  an  angle  to  each  other. 
He  thought  that  the  idea  was  of  no  use  for  the  dark  room. 

The  Chairman  quite  coincided  with  the  view  expressed  by  the  chairman 
(Mr.  W.  K.  Burton)  of  the  previous  meeting — that  the  setting  of  screens  at 
an  angle  to  each  other  would  only  be  useful  on  the  supposition  that  the 
irregularities  of  the  medium  took  the  form  of  tubes  perpendicular  to  the 
surface.  With  textile  fabrics  not  filled  up  by  a  glaze  this  condition  obtained 
to  some  extent,  but  with  glass  and  the  mediums  in  general  use  there  would 
be  no  advantage  in  the  plan  suggested,  and  it  would  occupy  considerable 
space. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Briginshaw,  alluding  to  what  had  been  said  about  toning 
with  a  solution  of  gold  without  alkaline  salt,  said  that  he  had  made  a  very 
dilute  solution  of  gold  and  found  that  an  ordinary  washed  print  toned  in  it 
in  the  space  of  half-an-hour.  A  print  that  had,  before  being  immersed  in 
the  same  gold  bath,  been  passed  through  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda 
toned  in  ten  minutes. 

Mr.  T.  Waltenberg  had  had  a  new  experience  with  ready-sensitised 
paper,  a  batch  recently  taken  into  use  giving  red  spots  and  toning  slowly. 

Mr.  Starnes  and  Mr.  J.  Barker  had  also  recently  found  the  same 
trouble,  and  the  latter  gentleman  thought  it  was  due  to  decomposition 
of  the  albumen. 

The  Chairman  did  not  think  that  this  was  the  probable  cause.  Some 
twenty  years  ago  there  was  a  paper  introduced  into  the  market  that  smelt 
horribly,  but  it  gave  particularly  rich  prints  free  from  mealiness. 

A  Member  inquired  whether  there  was  any  method,  other  than  the 
tentative  and  experimental  one,  of  finding  the  chemical  focus  of  the  object 
glass  of  a  telescope. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  suggested  sloping  the  plate  and  noting  the 
portion  that  came  the  sharpest. 

Mr.  S.  G.  M.  McKellan  was  elected  a  member. 

- * - 

SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday, 
the  6th  inst.,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  John-street,  Adelphi,— 
Mr.  W.  Ackland  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  having  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  and  these 
having  been  approved,  proceeded  to  give  the  result  of  the  circulars  issued 
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to  the  members  requesting  each  to  give  his  opinion  as  to  whether  1 
Society  should  be  carried  on  or  not.  Twenty-five  replies  had  in  all  b< 
received.  Of  those  who  replied  seven  were  against  the  continuation  of  i 
Society,  nine  were  in  favour  of  it,  and  nine  were  doubtful.  He  (■ 
Secretary)  then  went  on  to  say  a  few  words  in  favour  of  the  continuanct 
the  Society,  and  suggested  that  it  should  be  announced  at  the  presi 
meeting  that  certain  proposals  for  alterations  of  the  rules  of  the  Society 
brought  before  the  next  meeting.  These  proposed  alterations  were  bnq 
as  follow: — To  do  away  with  the  five  shillings  subscription  for  conn 
members,  except  in  the  case  of  ladies.  To  alter  the  rule  with  regard 
members  in  arrears  with  their  subscriptions.  To  have  only  three  vi 
presidents.  To  have  twelve  members  on  the  committee. 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  W, 
Burton,  that  Mr.  Ackland  be  elected  President. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  proposed  as  Vice-Presidents J 
H.  Trueman  Wood,  Mr.  F.  York,  and  Mr.  T.  Bolas. 

The  following  were  proposed  as  members  of  the  Committee : — Mest 
W.  M.  Ashman,  A.  Mackie,  W.  K.  Burton,  E.  Dunmore,  W.  Cobb,  J. 
Harrison,  J.  J.  Briginshaw,  A.  L.  Henderson,  E.  Cocking,  J.  Nesbit 
Wilmer,  W.  H.  Prestwich,  F.  Hollyer,  W.  Brooks,  and  T.  Bolas.  rJ 
officers  were  to  be  balloted  for  at  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  then  gave  a  discursive  lecture  On  Fieri* 
illustrated  by  numerous  photographic  transparencies  exhibited  on  a  tweu 
foot  screen,  some  of  which  were  beautifully  coloured.  He  described 
whole  process  of  forming  a  plantation,  from  the  clearing  of  the  land  to 
husbanding  of  the  orange  and  other  crops.  He  spoke  of  that  State  a 
paradise  for  sportsmen,  and  as  one  which  was  well  worthy  of  the  attent 
of  those  who  inquire — “  What  shall  we  do  with  our  boys?” 

A  vote  of  thanks  (which  was  carried  by  acclamation)  was  proposed 
Mr.  William  Cobb,  who  recited  a  poem  he  had  composed  for  the  oceanic! 

It  is  fitting  that  it  should  be  placed  on  record  that  the  lantern  service  m 
on  this  occasion  imperfectly  rendered,  doubtless  owing  to  the  fact  of  a  ro 
and  apparently-inexperienced  individual  being  called  upon  at  the  L 
moment  to  officiate. 

The  annual  dinner  is  fixed  to  take  place  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant,  i 
Tuesday,  December  16th. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Club  was  held  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  i 
Wednesday,  the  5th  instant. 

The  report  of  the  year  was  submitted  to  the  meeting  by  the  offict . 
showing  a  steady  increase  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Club  by  the  numbed 
attendances,  which  have  been  largely  augmented  during  the  past  year—  s 
number  amounting  to  1,296,  against  1,027  last  year,  and  872  the  previ  i 
year.  A  laboratory  has  been  built  and  fitted  with  the  necessary  . 
pliances  and  chemicals,  to  which  the  members  have  free  access.  % 
number  of  members  is  steadily  increasing  and  the  financial  condition  of  k 
Club  is  extremely  satisfactory.  During  the  winter  months  the  opt!  1 
lantern  has  been  a  source  of  interest.  Many  new  or  valuable  modificati  s 
of  apparatus  or  processes  of  development  have  been  shown  or  demonstrat . 
One  very  useful  feature  is  that  if  any  new  invention  connected  with  phe- 
graphy  or  new'  process,  &c.,  is  laid  before  the  Club  it  has  its  practical  va; 
fairly  and  impartially  ascertained.  These  considerations,  together  \vi 
the  thoroughly-pleasant  and  sociable  manner  in  w'hich  the  meetings  i 
conducted,  offer  special  advantages  to  both  professional  and  amat : 
photographers  that  were  quite  unattainable  previous  to  the  establishm  e 
of  this  Club  in  1879. 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  No.  5, 
Andrew- square,  on  Wednesday,  the  5th  instant,  at  eight  o’clock, — Mr. 
Neilson,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  general  meeting  and  last  ordinary  meet) 
having  been  read  and  approved  of,  the  ballot  box  w'as  opened,  and  fi 
following  gentlemen  declared  duly  elected  :  —  Messrs.  F.  W.  Palmj 
Edward  Binning,  Charles  Waterson,  and  Alfred  Tagliaferro,  Malta. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  proposed  for  election  at  next  meeting 
Messrs.  W.  A.  Bryson,  G.  Napier,  Charles  Murray,  Aitken,  W.  Skinr! 
J.  W.  Miller,  Henry  Cowe,  Herbert  W.  Bibbs,  Robert  Lindsay,  Dod 
Mackenzie,  and  Mr.  Alex.  Thompson. 

The  Secretary  read  his  report  for  the  past  year  as  follows  : — 

Annual  Report. 

The  Council,  in  presenting  the  twenty-fifth  annual  report,  have  pleasure 
congratulating  the  members  on  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  Society. : 

At  the  commencement  of  the  session  the  Society  mourned  the  death1 
Mr.  John  Lessels,  who  for  seven  years  had  been  the  esteemed  President 
the  Society.  At  the  funeral,  amidst  a  distinguished  gathering,  the  Sock 
was  officially  represented. 

During  the  past  session  the  Society  had  lost  four  members  by  death  ai 
thirty-seven  members  by  removal  or  resignation —total,  forty-one.  Fif1 
five  new  members  have  been  elected,  making  an  increase  of  fourteii 
Total  now  on  the  roll,  406. 

The  following  papers  have  been  read  : — A  Ferrous  Oxalate  Developer , 
Mr.  Norman  Macbeth,  R.S.  A.  Various  Photographic  Conveniences,  by  IV 
William  Crooke.  A  New  Lantern  Carrier ,  by  Mr.  J.  M‘Kean.  Came , 
Lucida — Paletta  Obscura,  by  Mr.  Hume  Nisbet.  Canary  Medium,  by  IV 
J.  W.  Knolles.  Recreation  in  Art,  by  Mr.  John  Simpson.  Notes  on 
Lime  Light,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Hardwich.  Notes  on  the  Lime  Light,  by  IV 
Lewis  Wright.  Photographers  and  Sitters,  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Mitchell.  1 
Calotype  Process,  by  Dr.  Alexander  Hunter.  Sulphite  of  Soda  in  the  Dt 
loper,  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Turnbull.  The  Potash  Developer,  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Stewa 

The  following  items  have  been  exhibited  : — An  ether  generator,  a: 
Dickson’s  improved  burner  for  the  lantern,  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Turnbull.  Colhj 
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3n  of  views  by  Mr.  Foster,  of  Coldstream,  by  Mr.  J.  Crichton.  Mr. 
‘Dougall’s  lantern  carrier,  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Turnbull.  Collodio-chloride 
ansparencies,  by  Mr.  Cowan.  Series  of  photographs  by  Mr.  Reid,  of 
hshaw,  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Mitchell.  Landscape  studies  by  Mr.  Andrew 
ringle  and  others,  by  Mr.  J.  Annan.  Series  of  photographs  illustrating 
e  Passion-Play  at  Oberammergau,  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Mitchell. 

The  annual  display  of  work  took  place  at  the  December  meeting,  and  was 
exceptional  interest. 

The  Society  has  been  presented  with  photographs  by  the  late  Mr.  Lessels, 
portrait  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Lessels  by  Mr.  Bashford,and  a  non-actinic 
ntern  by  Mr.  Wardale. 

Packets  of  hydrokinone  and  samples  of  gloy  have  been  distributed 
nong  the  members.  One  ballot  for  photographs  has  taken  place.  A 
;vised  edition  of  the  laws  of  the  Society  has  been  adopted. 

Three  popular  meetings  have  been  held  in  Queen-street  Hall,  and  were 
uch  appreciated  by  large  audiences: — 1.  A  miscellaneous  collection  of 
ansparencies  illustrating  the  work  of  members. — 2.  The  temples  and 
daces  of  Japan. — 3.  A  voyage  round  the  world  with  a  camera,  with 
3scriptive  lecture,  by  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle,  of  Langholm. 

The  annual  trip  took  place  on  the  10th  July,  when,  by  the  kindness  of 
.  Dundas,  Esq.,  a  most  enjoyable  day  was  spent  at  Arniston. 

The  presentation  print  for  1882-3,  entitled,  Brambling,  by  Mr.  Slingsby, 

'  Lincoln,  has  been  distributed,  and  that  for  the  past  session  will  be  issued 
lortly. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Society  have  been  printed  in  “Transactions,”  a 
)py  of  which  has  been  sent  to  each  member;  but  the  Council  does  not 
{press  an  opinion  as  to  the  continuance  of  this  publication,  preferring  that 
lembers  should  state  their  wishes  at  this  annual  meeting. 

The  large  increase  in  the  attendance  at  the  monthly  meetings  noted  last 
ear  has  still  been  maintained,  the  crowded  state  of  the  room  causing  some 
iconvenience ;  but  for  the  present  the  Council  does  not  feel  justified  in 
‘commending  the  Society  to  change  its  place  of  meeting. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  the  donors  of  the  several  presenta- 
ons ;  to  the  Curator,  Mr.  J.  M.  Turnbull,  who,  with  his  usual  kindness, 
as  allowed  the  use  of  a  room  for  several  committee  meetings,  and  for  still 
intinuing  to  store  the  property  of  the  Society ;  and  to  the  retiring  office- 
earers. 

This  report  was  unanimously  approved  and  adopted. 

The  Treasurer  then  read  his  report,  of  which  the  following  is  a  condensa- 
ion 

Condensed  Report  of  Treasurer's  Intromissions,  1883-84. 
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Edinburgh,  3rd  November,  1884. — Having  examined  the  books  of  the  Edinburgh 
’hotographic  Society  for  year  ending  31st  October,  1884,  and  compared  the  entries 
vith  vouchers  and  other  instructions,  I  find  the  books  correctly  stated  and  sufficiently 
'ouched  and  instructed,  and  I  certify  that  the  foregoing  abstracts,  framed  by  me, 
ixhibit  a  true  state  of  the  Society’s  affairs  as  taken  from  the  books. 

(Signed)  A.  T.  Niven,  C.A.,  Auditor. 

This  report  was  also  approved  of. 

The  Curator  stated  that  he  had  prepared  no  written  report,  but  that  a 
lub-committee  had  been  appointed  during  the  past  year,  who  had  catalogued 
md  examined  all  the  property  of  the  Society,  and  to  their  report  he 
referred.  The  Society’s  property,  as  there  specified,  was  in  good  con- 
iition. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  office-bearers  for  the 
ensuing  session,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Council  the  following 
gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected  President :  Mr.  Norman  Macbeth, 
R.S.A. — Vice-Presidents:  Mr.  J.  G.  Tunny  and  Mr.  Wm.  Forgan. — 
Secretary :  Mr.  W.  T.  Bashford. — Treasurer  :  Mr.  A.  M.  Forbes. — Curator: 
Mr.  J.  M.  Turnbull.  In  room  of  the  four  members  of  Council  who  retire 
by  rotation,  Messrs.  W.  Neilson,  Jas.  Crighton,  Wm.  Crooke,  and  G.  G. 
Mitchell  were  elected,  and,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  election  of 
Mr.  Forbes  as  Treasurer,  Mr.  Hugh  Brebner  was  proposed  and  also 
unanimously  elected. 

Mr.  Neilson,  on  vacating  the  chair,  said  that  it  had  given  him  very 
?reat  pleasure,  at  the  desire  of  the  Society  last  year,  to  fill  the  honourable 
post  which  he  was  now  about  to  vacate.  It  was  the  practice  in  most 
societies  for  the  retiring  chairman  as  well  as  the  chairman  elect  to  make  a 
few  remarks  on  some  subject  connected  with  the  objects  of  the  Society,  and 
as  he  had  omitted  to  perform  this  duty  on  his  election  he  would  read  an 
article  he  had  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Editor  for  the  forthcoming 
Almanac.  In  this  he  (Mr.  Neilson)  directed  attention  to  the  greatly- 
extended  usefulness  of  photography,  especially  as  applied  to  scientific 
research.  He  also  stated  that  he  had  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Society 


for  their  support  during  the  time  he  held  office,  and  trusted  that  with 
harmony  and  good  feeling  (without  which  no  society  could  possibly  prosper) 
the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  would  have  a  long  and  useful  career. 
He  had  very  great  pleasure  in  welcoming  Mr.  Macbeth  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  Norman  Macbeth,  who  was  received  with  loud  applause,  then  took 
the  chair,  and  said  that  last  year  when  asked  to  assume  office  as  Chairman 
of  the  Society,  which  post  had  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Lessels, 
he,  though  very  desirous  of  meeting  the  wishes  of  the  Society,  was,  on  the 
advice  of  his  medical  adviser,  his  health  being  far  from  good,  reluctantly 
compelled  to  decline  the  office.  This  year,  however,  his  health  having 
been  to  a  great  extent  re-established,  he  felt  quite  able  to  perform  the 
duties,  and  it  gave  him  very  great  pleasure  to  comply  with  what  appeared 
to  be  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  Society,  and  accept  the  honour  which  had 
been  offered.  He  then  read  the  following  address  : — 

We  have  now  reached  the  twenty-third  year  of  our  Society,  and  have 
good  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  life  it  still  manifests.  It  has 
attained  not  only  a  high  position  in  point  of  numbers,  but  many  of  its 
members  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  production  of  beautiful 
work,  as  these  walls  tonight  testify,  exhibiting  general  intelligence  in 
every  branch  of  the  art. 

I  had  the  honour  of  being  called  upon  by  the  Photographic  Club  of 
Edinburgh  during  its  last  session  to  make  a  design  for  the  diploma  of 
its  members.  I  represented  photography  there,  not  merely  as  a  handmaid 
to  nature,  science,  and  art,  but  I  designated  her  as  the  daughter— Jilin 
naturae  scientice  artisque — a  much  higher  and  more  endearing  relationship, 
ever  ready,  ever  willing,  and  ever  lovingly  endeavouring  to  meet  the  wants 
and  profoundly  respect  the  claims  of  each. 

Something  more  than  mere  service  is  necessary  in  promoting  the  interest 
of  any  of  its  departments.  It  is  love  and  devotion  to  any  worthy  pursuit 
that  is  felt  to  be  the  mainspring  of  successful  effort.  Any  society  depending 
upon  mere  awards  for  stimulus,  apart  from  disinterested  exertion,  soon 
ceases  to  have  the  most  wholesome  influence.  Emulation  is  good  when  it 
can  be  carried  out  without  giving  offence ;  but,  in  the  case  of  many  pro¬ 
fessional  men  competing,  I  find  it  is  the  opinion  of  several  of  our  best 
members  that  adjudication  and  the  giving  of  awards  is  fraught  with 
considerable  danger,  apt  to  make  shipwreck  of  the  best  of  feeling,  and,  at 
least,  introducing  elements  of  unavoidable  jealousy  and  dissatisfaction. 
However,  there  may  be  an  exception.  In  the  case  of  young  beginners 
in  the  study  of  any  profession  some  stimulus  is  not  only  necessary  bift 
helpful,  and  a  prize  becomes  an  object.  It  is  especially  for  the  younger 
members  of  our  Society  that  I  had  in  view  the  institution  of  a  monthly 
competition,  and  at  the  end  of  the  session  to  award  a  prize.  I  do  not  see 
that  this  could  be  reasonably  objected  to,  limiting  it  to  amateurs  within 
(say)  four  years’  experience  with  a  camera.  Indeed,  I  believe  were  these 
competitions  well  managed  and  conducted  in  a  good  spirit  they  would  be 
a  great  inducement  for  many  young  men  to  connect  themselves  with  us, 
forming,  apart  from  their  ordinary  calling,  a  pleasant  hobby  which  would 
gently  lead  them  into  the  higher  studies  of  chemistry  and  art,  and  so 
deliver  them  from  many  evils  which  arise  from  indolence  and  the  neglect  of 
self-culture. 

A  Society  like  this  has  many  attractions,  and  none  greater  than  the 
opportunities  which  it  presents  for  the  cultivation  of  taste.  We  cannot 
enter  upon  the  smallest  detail  of  any  department  of  its  study  without 
feeling  the  need  of  acquiring  proper  methods  of  procedure;  and  we  always 
find  that  the  photographer  who  succeeds  most  is  one  who  well  directs  his 
work,  and  spares  no  pains  in  cleanliness  and  great  carefulness  of  manipu¬ 
lation. 

It  hardly  becomes  me  to  say  anything  regarding  the  education  essentially 
necessary  to  a  photographer.  Nothing  seems  to  me — who  am  but  a  novice 
in  chemistry  and  mechanical  arts — more  important  and  desirable  for  anyone 
proposing  to  follow  photography  as  a  profession  than  by  every  means  in  his 
power  to  acquire  a  sufficient  practical  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  its 
nomenclature,  so  as  to  be  able  at  once  to  read  and  work  out  formulas  as 
they  come  from  our  best  authorities.  I  think,  also,  he  should  be  well  read 
in  and  familiar  with  some  of  our  best  books  containing  workshop  receipts, 
enabling  him  to  make  good  use  of  these  in  mechanical  appliances,  such  as 
photogravure  work  or  blockmaking  to  accompany  type — arts  which  are 
fast  encroaching  upon  the  hitherto  laborious  and  very  expensive  efforts 
made  in  the  interests  and  requirements  both  of  science  and  art. 

As  most  of  our  young  men  who  are  following  photography  as  a  pro¬ 
fession  find,  they  are  best  educated  in  the  manipulative  part  of  their  work 
when  their  services  are  engaged  as  general  assistants.  It  is  a  long  time 
before  they  are  entrusted  with  the  arrangement  of  the  sitter — seldom 
indeed  till  they  are  their  own  masters.  During  this  early  period  they 
should  not  only  be  watching  how  their  employers  treat  their  subjects,  but 
they  should  have  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  artistic  arrangements, 
as  so  well  explained  and  inculcated  bv  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson  and  others,  but 
more  especially  exemplified  in  the  works  of  some  of  our  standard  painters, 
such  as  Velasquez,  Rembrandt,  and  Vandyke.  The  possession  of  a  few 
good  prints  from  the  works  of  these  or  of  men  of  our  own  country — such  as 
Reynolds,  so  famous  for  originality  of  design,  and  also  Raeburn,  for  great 
breadth  of  light  and  shade,  giving  effect  to  the  more  important  parts  of 
character. 

The  regular  sizes  of  canvas  common  to  portrait  painters  are  so  good  that 
little  can  be  advanced  in  the  way  of  improvement ;  but  the  introduction  of 
many  mere  fanciful  sizes,  irrespective  of  their  bearing  on  the  subject,  is 
much  to  be  deprecated.  We  cannot  prevent  the  introduction  of  novelties 
in  any  art ;  but  surely  that  which  ministers  most  in  giving  effect  to  the 
subject  is  somewhat  more  sensible  than  that  which  subordinates  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  inappropriate  boundary  lines. 

Then  I  would  have  the  beginner  to  discard  all  painted  backgrounds  with 
the  ordinary  photographic  accessories  upon  them.  As  the  work  is  derived 
directly  from  living  subjects,  so  should  the  background  and  surroundings— 
if  such  be  desired  or  needed — be  composed  from  real  objects,  and  these  as 
much  as  possible  conforming  to  the  associations  of  general  good  society. 
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Any  subject  is  greatly  lessened  in  interest  when  the  same  painted  back¬ 
ground  crops  up  under  every  arrangement.  Much  ingenuity  has  yet  to  be 
exercised  in  directing  the  light  and  shade  of  a  background,  so  as  to  give 
full  effect  to  the  head  and  figure.  It  is  in  the  practice  of  this  treatment 
that  the  photographer,  apart  from  development,  will  manifest  his  artistic 
knowledge  and  judgment. 

In  making  such  remarks  I  cannot  express  an  honest  opinion  without  fear 
of  offending  some  one.  But  permit  me  to  say  that  photographic  portraits 
are  never  finer  than  when  thrown  out  in  simple  relief  from  a  plain  back¬ 
ground.  It  may  be  painted  in  certain  forms  of  light  and  shade,  and  by 
turning  it  round  to  any  position  it  may  be  easily  adapted  to  any  pose. 
Simple  dark  or  light  cotton  fabrics  make  beautiful  drapery.  Tapestry  and 
real  oak  panels  made  plain,  without  ornament,  are  very  serviceable.  There 
is  nothing  more  convertible  nor  more  likely  to  produce  variety  than  these. 
When  special  objects — such  as  the  old  hackneyed  pillar  and  balustrade — 
present  themselves  you  feel  that  they  are  allied  to  a  past  age  in  art.  I 
hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  there  will  be  a  demand  for  photo¬ 
graphic  portraits  taken  in  one’s  home,  with  the  individual  associations 
about  them.  This  would  be  a  great  advantage  over  the  painter,  unless  he, 
too,  availed  himself  of  such.  It  would  be  telling  on  the  originality  of 
portraits  were  this  more  recommended  and  acted  upon. 

As  an  artist  I  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  those  efforts  of  photography 
which  are  now  unquestionably  making  some  worthy  appearance  in  the  way 
of  artistic  arrangements.  I  refer  more  particularly  to  the  treatment  of 
subjects  of  ordinary  human  life,  Hitherto  such  attempts  have  been 
greatly  prevented  by  many  unavoidable  obstacles  ;  but  I  am  now  not 
without  hope  that,  through  general  intelligence  in  the  requirements  of  the 
picturesque,  much  will  be  apprehended,  especially  through  instantaneous 
work,  of  many  beautiful  compositions  as  seen  in  the  unconscious  and 
charming  incidents  of  everydas^  intercourse,  which  without  the  highly- 
sensitive  plate  would  never  be  secured.  Success  in  the  gathering  of  such 
subjects  is  only  to  be  had  by  the  concealment  of  the  instrument.  I  am 
told  that  Mr.  Ed  wards,  of  London,  carries  nothing  with  him  but  apparently 
a  small  travelling-bag,  with  only  the  front  of  the  lens  exposed;  and,  the 
focus  always  being  suitable,  he  secures  some  wonderfully-picturesque  sub¬ 
jects  in  every  way  worthy  of  being  completely  treated  on  canvas. 

“Knowledge  is  power.”  Permit  me,  then,  to  advise  all  young  aspirants 
aiming  at  the  cultivation  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  beautiful  in  nature 
and  in  art  to  look  to  the  works  of  men  famous  in  design,  such  as  Sir 
Frederick  Leighton,  Burne  Jones,  or  one  of  the  most  recent,  Walter  Crane, 
whose  wonderful  fertility  appears  in  that  beautiful  work  entitled  the  First 
of  May.  Works  of  such  men  as  I  have  just  mentioned  may  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  at  all  applicable  to  photography,  because  it  does  not  pretend  to  be 
creative ;  but  then  such  works  make  the  best  examples  of  arrangement  and 
composition.  Familiarity  with  good  designs  becomes  educational ;  at  least, 
to  admire  such  makes  one  very  difficult  to  please,  and  puts  one  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  higher  attainment.  No  photographer  is  to  be  excused  who  does  not 
very  frequently  look  at  such  publications  as  The  Century,  Harper,  or  the 
very  cheap  and  interesting  work,  The  Magazine  of  Art.  A  close  and  careful 
acquaintance  with  these  will  go  far  to  foster  a  taste  for  art,  and  enable  one 
eventually  in  some  measure  to  imitate  them. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  there  is  much  good  before  us  this  session  in  the 
study  of  every  department  which  photography  embraces,  and  that  each 
member  will  find  scope  in  the  working  out  of  his  own  proclivity.  In  the 
analysis  and  the  construction  of  the  picturesque  I  hope  that  every  facility 
will  be  given  to  the  new  effort  we  are  about  to  make,  by  setting  apart, 
if  possible,  every  alternate  monthly  meeting  for  a  friendly  conference  on 
the  works  of  those  members  disposed  to  submit  them  for  that  purpose. 
But,  as  knowledge  is  what  we  aim  at,  I  do  not  see  that  we  should  confine 
ourselves  solely  to  our  own  productions.  Anyone  in  possession  of  a  photo¬ 
graph  which  he  admires  should  bring  it  to  the  meeting  for  inspection  and 
consideration,  if  not  for  discussion  ;  but  in  every  case  it  should  be  distinctly 
labelled  whether  for  discussion  or  not,  always  reserving  the  name  of  the 
author.  As  I  have  said,  we  cannot  look  for  examples  for  discussion  from 
professional  men  unless  they  are  pleased  to  be  generous  enough ;  but  from 
amateurs,  who  have  no  object  but  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience,  I  would  fain  hope  thei’e  will  be  no  lack.  I  trust  that  they  (dis¬ 
tinctly  keeping  the  object  in  view)  will  send  in  occasionally  photographic 
pictures  for  the  purpose. 

There  is  no  department  of  study  in  either  science  or  art  that  is  making 
more  progress,  or  is  so  varied  and  rich  in  its  results,  as  photography.  From 
the  very  wide  range  of  its  adaptation  and  usefulness  our  members  are  most 
likely  to  be  very  varied  in  their  callings  in  life.  This  fact  makes  our  mem¬ 
bership  very  interesting.  Every  one  in  his  own  sphere  may  be  useful  in 
ministering  to  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  interests  of  photography  and 
the  Society’s  success.  Everyone,  therefore,  should  feel  that  he  may  and 
can  do  something,  whatever  his  place  may  be.  With  such  a  Society  it  may 
be  truly  said  that  the  head  cannot  say  to  the  hand— “  I  have  no  need  of 
thee  nor  the  hand — “  I  have  no  need  of  the  head.”  We  are  all  bound  by 
mutual  dependencies,  and  the  consciousness  of  this  should  keep  us  from 
falling  into  conceited  and  vain  notions  of  ourselves ;  for  assuredly  nothing 
tends  more  to  lessen  the  respect  we  are  bound  to  have  for  each  other. 

In  closing  these  remarks,  allow  me  to  say  one  word  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  honour  you  have  done  me  in  appointing  me  to  the  Presidentship  of 
tins  Society.  I  am  deeply  conscious  of  my  ignorance  in  many  matters 
affecting  its  constitution  and  working.  This  renders  me  very  unable  to 
speak  with  expertness.  However,  I  am  sure  you  will  always  give  me  credit 
for  seeking  after  nothing  but  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  the  Society, 
and  the  maintenance,  as  far  as  I  can,  of  the  best  of  feeling  amongst  all  the 
members. 

Mr.  Neilson,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  for  his 
paper,  remarked  upon  the  great  strides  which  photographers  had  made  in 
the  aesthetic  department  of  their  profession,  and  he  asked  the  members  to 
compare  some  of  the  pictures  (?)  which  were  still  to  be  found  in  some  of 
their  old  albums,  where  the  fluted  pillar  and  the  vice-like  head-res  pre¬ 


dominated,  with  the  artistically-posed  groups  and  other  lovely  spc-ciim 
of  the  photographic  art  displayed  on  the  walls.  And  not  only  that,  | 
he  observed  a  very  marked  improvement  in  the  pictures  from  those  of  1 
year,  both  in  artistic  treatment  and  in  manipulation.  But  there  was  s 
room  for  improvement,  and  lie  thought  what  was  principally  required  \ 
the  artistic  training  of  children.  Nursery  walls  should  be  hung  % 
really  fine  engravings  instead  of  the  vile  abortions  which  were  usuu 
displayed.  He  only  wished  he  had  ten  thousand  children  that  he  mil 
train  them  according  to  his  own  ideas. 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  those  gentlemen  wj 
retired  from  office.  He  also  welcomed  the  newlv-elected  office-bean 
and  hoped  that  every  facility  would  be  afforded  them  and  himself  to 
the  work  of  the  Society  amicably.  Nothing  was  gained  by  fighting  a 
quarrelling;  on  the  contrary,  nothing  would  produce  greater  health  a 
vigour  in  the  Society  than  hearty  co-operation  and  a  real  desire  among  i 
members  to  further  its  interests. 

Mr.  Neilson  then,  on  the  part  of  himself  and  Mr.  Craig-Christ 
expressed  his  gratification  for  the  cordial  vote  of  thanks  accorded  to  the 

Mr.  Pillans  thanked  the  meeting  for  the  expression  of  its  approval 
his  services,  and  stated  that  while  he  had  retired  from  office  lie  would  c 
tinue  to  serve  the  Society  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power. 

Mr.  Simpson,  as  one  of  the  retiring  Councillors,  thanked  the  members 
their  cordial  recognition  of  the  services  of  the  Council.  He  also  express 
his  satisfaction  at  the  election  of  Mr.  Macbeth  to  the  chair,  and  hebeliev 
that  satisfaction  was  shared  by  every  member  of  the  Society.  He  believ 
the  result  of  the  appointments  made  would  be  that  the  Society  would  h; 
a  new  lease  of  life,  and  that  it  would  go  on  and  prosper. 

The  Chairman  then  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  display 
pictures  on  the  walls,  which,  the  Curator  explained,  had  been  sent  in 
members  for  exhibition.  There  were  altogether  113  pictures,  the  major! 
bearing  evidence  of  careful  thought ;  indeed  the  display  was  by  far  t 
finest  that  had  been  before  the  Society  at  any  of  its  annual  exhibitions. 

The  Chairman  then  said  : — The  next  thing  I  have  to  call  your  attenti 
to  is  in  the  form  of  a  question.  You  know  we  have  been  in  the  habit) 
getting  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  printed  hitherto,  and  a  copy  sent' 
each  member.  There  is  no  doubt  that  bv  giving  up  this  practice  we  shoi 
save  some  money  ;  at  the  same  time,  I  sliould  like  the  members  to  expo 
their  own  views  on  the  matter.  If  the  printing  and  circulating  of  t 
Transactions  serve  any  good  purpose,  and  there  is  a  general  desire  to  ccj 
tinue  them,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  give  them  up.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
formation  supplied  in  the  Transactions,  and  you  have  the  advantage 
reading  the  papers  over  quietly  at  home.  At  the  same  time,  everything  ! 
do  in  the  shape  of  writing  appears  in  the  journals,  and  I  suppose  most  of 
members  take  one  or  other  of  these.  As  to  the  financial  aspect  of  thequl 
tion,  our  late  Tx’easurer  will  be  able  to  give  more  information  than  I  can 

Mr.  Pillans  :  I  hold  that  the  publication  of  these  Transactions  pa 
We  receive  payment  for  advertisements,  and  certain  allowances  for  ea 
proofs  of  the  reports  of  meetings,  and  although  these  do  not  amount 
anything  like  the  cost  of  printing,  yet  if  the  cost  of  printing  the  billets 
deducted  you  will  find  that  the  cost  to  the  Society  is  not  great,  while  t 
information  afforded  to  the  members,  many  of  whom  do  not  subscribe  i 
any  journal,  is  an  inducement  to  many  people  to  join  the  Society, 
believe  their  stoppage  now  would  cause  the  withdrawal  of  many  of  <j 
members,  especially  country  members,  who  seldom  have  an  opportunity! 
attending  our  meetings,  but  whose  interest  in  the  Society  is  kept  alive  ■ 
the  regular  monthly  receipt  of  our  Transactions. 

A  first  and  imperfect  proof  of  the  presentation  print  for  the  past  sess . 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

Members  were  reminded  that  subscriptions  for  the  current  year  wp 
due,  and,  after  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  the  proceedings  ter;  - 
nated. 


DUNDEE  AND  EAST  OF  SCOTLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  second  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  for  the  season  was  h  l 
in  Lamb’s  Hotel,  Dundee,  on  Thursday,  the  Gth  instant.  Mr.  J.  C.  C , 
President,  occupied  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  good  attendance. 

After  the  routine  business  had  been  disposed  of  there  ensued  a  i  - 
cussion  on  the  advisability  of  holding  another  photographic  exhibit;  . 
Owing  to  the  great  success  of  the  previous  one  the  idea  was  warmly  ta  i 
up,  and  it  was  agreed  to  hold  an  international  exhibition  in  the  beginr 
of -1886.  The  Committee  will  be  elected  at  the  next  meeting. 

Dr.  Tulloch  then  gave  a  lecturette  on  Photographic  Optics ,  illustra  g 
his  remarks  by  means  of  blackboard  diagrams. 

Dr.  Tulloch  was  most  attentively  listened  to,  and  at  the  close  of  p 
paper  he  indicated  his  willingness  to  answer  any  questions  relating  to  p 
subject.  A  number  of  inquiries  were  made  and  readily  answered. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  ■ 
Tulloch. 

The  Council  have  made  arrangements  for  a  lantern  exhibition  to  be  gi  > 
in  December,  and  the  Chairman  also  intimated  that  a  practical  demons i  - 
tion  of  the  process  of  development  would  be  given  in  the  Society’s  cU 
room  on  Monday,  the  1st  December.  Members  were  invited  to  brr 
exposed  plates  with  them,  and  an  experienced  member  will  he  present  * 
develope  them. 

The  customary  vote  of  thanks  brought  a  pleasant  meeting  to  a  close. 

The  following  gentlemen  are  now  members  of  the  Society : — F.  C.  Caf  i 
C.E.,  James  Smieton,  D.  J.  T.  Gray,  J.  Schleselman,  and  A.  Walker. 


BRADFORD  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
The  first  business  meeting  of  this  newly-constituted  Society  was  held 
the  Free  Library,  on  Thursday,  the  Gth  inst.,  when  there  was  a  f 
attendance  of  members. 
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Mr.  Duncan  G.  Law,  President,  delivered  a  short  address  touching  on 
the  use  and  development  of  photography  down  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Scorah,  Secretary,  afterwards  gave  a  lantern  exhibition. 

We  understand  the  Society  commenced  work  with  a  full  complement  of 
members,  and  we  congratulate  the  promoters  on  having  made  so  successful 

11  The  following  are  the  officers  for  the  current  year : — President :  Mr. 
I)  Q.  Law. — Vice-President :  Mr.  W.  Townend. — Hon.  Treasurer  and 
Secretary:  Mr.  G.  D.  Scorah.— Committee :  Messrs.  F.  Illingworth,  F.  B. 
Muff,  W.  Townend,  M.  B.  Wallace,  J.  Cotton,  and  H.  Forsyth. 


COVENTRY  AND  MIDLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  C. 
Ambrose,  38,  Crosseheaping,  Coventry,  on  Thursday,  the  6th  instant, — Air. 
W.  Andrews,  President,  occupying  the  chair. 

After  the  nomination  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  &o., 

Mr.  H.  W.  Jones,  F.C.S.,  exhibited  a  very  convenient  method  of  using 
ordinary  gas  in  his  “Lancaster”  ruby  lantern,  with  an  arrangement  by 
which  he  could  turn  on  the  ruby  or  white  light  at  will. 

Mr.  A.  Seymour  also  sent  some  negatives,  which  were  thought  very  fine 
—not  only  for  their  artistic  merit,  but  from  the  fact  of  their  lieing 
developed  by  the  soda  developer. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  T.  Baynton,  manufacturer  of  the 
“Coventry”  dry  plate,  for  his  paper  on  the  making  and  development 
j  of  gelatino-chloride  plates. 

Mr.  Baynton  said  :  I  must  commence  by  stating  that  I  am  indebted  to 
1  Mr.  A.  Cowan  for  the  emulsion  formula,  and  to  Air.  B.  J.  Edwards  for  the 
developing  formula,  although  I  have  made  some. slight  alterations  in  them. 
The  members  will  find  that  they  can  with,  this  kind  of  plate  [sample  trans¬ 
parencies  from  negatives  taken  during  the  summer  were  here  passed  round] 
make  very  beautiful  lantern  slides,  and  so  entertain  their  friends  and 
amuse  themselves  at  the  same  time  on  these  dull  winter  evenings.  For  the 
convenience  of  those  members  who  wish  to  make  their  own  emulsion  plates 


I  will  now  give  the  formula : — 

Silver . . . . . ■ .  . .  1  ounce. 

Water.... . . . . . . . ' .  10  ounces. 

Gelatine  (hard)  . . - .  1  ounce. 

Sodium  chloride,  pure  . . . .  J 

Water . .  . . . . . .  10  ounces. 


Let  the  gelatine  soak  for  some  time  ;  then  dissolve  by  placing  the  vessel  in 
water  at  about  110  Fahr.,  and  warm  the  silver  to  the  same  temperature. 

.  Now  take  into  the  dark  room  and  mix  by  any  well-known  method  so  as  to 
get  a  very  line  emulsion.  It  may  now  be  cooled  by  placing  the  vessel  in 
running  water,  and  when  cold  wash  and  filter  in  the  usual  way.  Expose  five 
seconds  (more  or  less  according  to  the  density  of  the  negative)  to  diffused 
lavlight,  and  develope  with— 

No.  1. 


Neutral  oxalate  of  potash .  2  ounces. 

Chloride  of  ammonium  . . .  40  grains. 

Citric  acid  . . . . . . .  2  drachms. 

Distilled  wafer... .  .  20  ounces. 


No.  2. 

Sulphate  of  iron  . . . .  4  drachms. 

Alum  . . . . . .  00  grains. 

Distilled  water... . . . . .  20  ounces. 

Add  one  part  of  No.  2  to  an  equal  part  of  No.  1,  but  do  not  reverse  this 
by  adding  No.  1  to  No.  2,  or  the  effect  will  not  be  so  good.  If  the  plate 
be  properly  exposed  the  result  will  be  a  fine  purple-black  tone  in  the  trans¬ 
parency,  but  if  you  want  a  warm  brown  tone  expose  double  the  time  and 
mix  the  developer  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  The  development  in  this 
base  will  be  much  slower.  Alany  different  tones  may  be  obtained  by  using 
the  various  developers  given  by  Mr.  Cowan.  To.  fix  the  picture,  use 
me  part  of  hypo,  to  eight  parts  of  water.  After  fixing  and  washing  put 
the  plate  for  half-a-minute  in  the  following : — 

Alum  . 1  ounce. 

Sulphuric  acid .  1  ,, 

Water . . .  20  ounces. 

This  will  dissolve  the  opalescence  caused  by  the  oxalate.  The  plate  must 
!now  be  well  washed,  dried,  and  varnished  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  transparencies  passed  round  were  very  fine  and  much  admired, 
!  especially  when  shown  in  the  lantern  by  Mr.  Ambrose. 

After  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Baynton  the  meeting  was  adjourned 
at  a  late  hour. 


ST.  HELENS  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  PURSUIT  OF  SCIENCE, 
LITERATURE,  AND  ART. 

Photographic  Section. 

|  A  meeting  of  this  Section  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  5th  instant,  at  the 
I  Association  Rooms,  4,  Salisbury-street, — Mr.  Heather  in  the  chair. 

After  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Section  was  over, 

The  Chairman  showed  six  views  of  the  moon,  taken  during  the  eclipse 
if  the  4th  ultimo  with  his  camera,  the  exposures  varying  from  one  to  five 
j  seconds. 

!  Mr.  Sherlock  warmly  complimented  Mr.  Heather  on  his  success. 

Mr.  Taylor  showed  about  twenty  views  of  Dutch  life  and  scenery. 

I  Mr.  Sherlock  said,  in  regard  to  a  difficulty  some  members  appeared 
|-o  have  in  filtering  emulsion,  he  found  it  an  excellent  plan  to  use  the 
j  vacuum  pump,  and  suggested  the  use  of  asbestos  or  powdered  glass  for  fil- 
I  '.ering  through. 

A  few  transparencies  made  by  members  were  passed  round  for  inspection. 
A  discussion  then  took  place  on  the  action  of  excess  of  H  Cl  in  emulsion, 
;tion  of  Ag  No3  in  Fe.2  CCtf,  toning  bath,  &c. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


(Horrespmtkna. 

November  Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France:— A 
Socket  for  Lenses. — Presentation  of  Mr.  Cobb’s  London 
Street  Scenes. — An  Oscillating  Machine  for  Baths.— Instan¬ 
taneous  Shutters.— A  New  Varnish.— Flashed  Bed  Glass  for 
the  Dark  Room. — Markings  in  Dry  Plates. — Great  Photo¬ 
graphic  Proofs.— On  Sodium  Chloride  as  a  Fixing  Agent. _ 

A  New  Solution  for  Plate  Cleaning.  —  M.  Laurencie  on 
Aotinometers. — A  New'  Use  eor  Boca’s  C'hkonometrh  al 
Shutter. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  France  held  their  seance  d’overture  o  i 
Friday,  the  7th  inst., — M.  Davanne  occupying  the  chair. 

M.  Thierry  presented  a  universal  socket  for  holding  a  lens.  By 
means  of  this  socket  the  lens  can  be  made  to  point  in  any  directi  m. 
The  inventor  claimed  for  his  idea  that  all  swinging  fronts  and  backs  to 
cameras  could  be  done  away  with.  This  assertion  raised  a  storm  of  in¬ 
credulity  among  the  members,  and  to  stop  the  discussion  the  invention 
was  handed  over  to  the  experimental  committee  to  report  thereon. 

I  had  the  honour  to  present  to  the  Society  a  collection  of  instan¬ 
taneous  proofs  representing  the  street  scenes  of  London,  taken  by  o  ir 
energetic  friend  Mr.  W.  Cobb,  of  Woolwich.  These  proofs  were  very 
much  admired.  Mr.  Cobb  was  congratulated,  and  described  under 
what  difficulties  they  were  taken  (from  the  top  of  an  omnibus,  &c.). 
The  view  representing  the  London  Meat  Market  caused  a  little  hilarity, 
as  some  of  the  members  recognised  a  countryman  in  the  gentleman  so 
closely  following  up  the  lady  in  the  scene. 

M.  L6on  Baluze  presented  a  very  ingenious  apparatus  which  he 
calls  “balance  cuvette .”  This  13  an  instrument  intended  to  keep  in 
constant  motion  any  solution  in  the  photographer’s  tray.  In  these  days 
of  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  an  apparatus  such  as  this  can  render 
great  service  by  keeping  the  developing  solution  continually  going  on 
and  off  the  plate  to  be  developed  ;  in  fact,  the  operator  can  leave  the 
plate  in  the  bath  and  attend  to  other  business,  and  thus  a  great  saving 
of  time  can  be  secured.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  flat  board 


A,  Dish  or  tray.  B,  Stand.  C,  Clockwork. 

supported  upon  an  axis  in  its  centre  like  a  pairof  scales.  One  end  of  the 
board  is  attached  by  a  connecting  rod  to  a  strong  clockwork  jack, 
which,  being  wound  up,  continues  its  work  for  about  two  hours  without 
any  noise  or  jerks.  The  rapidity  of  its  motion  can  be  regulated  at  will, 
and  it  can  be  started  off  or  stopped  immediately.  It  is  a  very  pretty 
apparatus,  and  was  very  much  admired  by  the  in  embers. 

M.  Arwin  presented  an  English  instantaneous  shutter  upon  the  same 
principle  as  that  given  by  the  late  Mr.  Noton  in  The  British  Journal 
of  Photography",  November  21,  1879,  and  resembling  very  much  one 
patented  by  me  in  conjunction  with  M.  Collin  and  presented  to  the 
Society.  in  the  first  plan  I  employed  a  square  opening  from  the 
centre;  in  the  second  idea  I  used  an  eclipse,  and  this  was  afterwards 
modified  to  have  a  parallel  opening  in  the  centre.  This  rapid  shutter, 
being  in  the  memory  of  the  members  when  the  other  was  presented  as 
new,  gave  rise  to  much  discussion. 

M.  Parrayon  presented  to  the  Society  a  new  varnish  for  negatives, 
its  chief  value  being  that  it  can  be  used  cold.  Bottles  were  distri¬ 
buted  among  the  members  to  be  experimented  upon. 

M.  Pelletier,  the  great  glass  manufacturer,  presented  some  panes  of 
vellow  glass  flashed  with  red. 

"  M.  Hiekel  made  the  remark  that  he  had  employed  such  glass  years 
ago,  and  had  had  fog.  He  now  employed  only  cathedral  green  glass 
backed  up  with  yellow  paper,  and,  although  he  had  very  much  light, 
it  was  of  the  right  kind,  for  he  was  now  secure  from  fog  and  other  evils. 

An  important  discussion  took  place  upon  the  best  mode  of  lighting.  I 
gave  my  opinion  that  it  is  better  to  use,  in  conjunction  with  any  trans¬ 
parent  medium,  such  as  glass — whether  red,  vellow,  or  green — a  sheet 
of  paper,  tissue,  or  ground  glass  in  order  to  disperse  the  rays  of  light 
as  much  as  possible.  _ 

M.  Audra  requested  the  members  to  inform  him  by  what  means  the 
markings  known  as  “slugs  marks”  could  be  cured,  and  what  was  the 
cause  of  their  appearance. 
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M.  Franc  was  of  opinion  that  they  were  caused  hv  a  kind  of  scum  on 
the  surface  of  the  emulsion,  which  was  itself  generated  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  silicate  of  potash  in  plate-cleaning. 

I  gave  a  method  which  I  tliought  would  cure  it.  As  it  had  been 
remarked  that  those  who  measured  out  the  exact  quantity  of  emulsion 
for  each  plate,  and  spread  it  over  by  means  of  a  glass  rod,  were  more 
liable  to  these  markings  than  manufacturers  who  spread  the  emulsion 
on  by  means  of  machinery,  I  suggested  that  more  than  the  sufficient 
quantity  of  emulsion  be  poured  on  the  plate,  aud  that  the  excess 
be  thrown  into  a  filter.  Thus,  if  any  scum  should  be  floating  upon  the 
emulsion,  it  would  be  taken  off  the  plate  with  the  excess  of  emulsion, 
and  probably  the  repeated  tiltrations  would  at  last  eliminate  the  scum 
from  the  surface  of  the  emulsion.  In  my  own  practice  I  have  never 
had  to  complain  of  these  markings,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  I 
act  as  I  have  suggested  here. 

M.  Ohalot  presented  some  splendid  proofs,  20  x  24  inches,  of  the 
Chateau  de  Chantilly,  the  residence  of  the  Due  d’Aumale.  Such  fine 
specimens  of  the  photographic  art  are  very  rare,  and  the  artist  who 
undertakes  such  a  task  ought  to  meet  with  encouragement,  as  it  wakens 
up  energy  and  stimulates  to  further  exertions.  M.  Chalot  merits  every 
praise,  and  has  won  a  famous  name  in  the  profession.  At  first  a  simple 
amateur,  his  love  for  photography  made  him  purchase  a  photographic 
establishment,  and  by  his  energy  and  perseverance  he  has  made  his 
studio  second  to  none  in  Paris. 

Dr.  Liesegang,  of  Dusseldorf,  made  a  communication  to  the  Society 
on  the  value  of  common  salt  in  fixing.  I  could  not  understand  if  this 
gentleman  suggested  common  salt  as  a  fixing  agent  when  no  l^po- 
sulphite  of  soda  was  at  hand,  or  what  advantage  chloride  of  sodium  or 
ammonium  can  have  over  the  well-known  fixing  agents. 

M.  Frank  de  Villecholle  informed  the  members  that  he  had  ex¬ 
perienced  great  inconvenience  in  the  use  of  the  silicates  in  plate-clean¬ 
ing.  He  had  tried  M.  Audra’s  sugar  solution  and  many  other  processes 
without  being  completely  perfect ;  but  he  had  now  hit  upon  an  old  dodge 
which  had  proved  very  good  and  useful.  He  gave  us  the  history 
of  the  discovery,  which  could  be  made  romantic  if  desirable.  He  was 
making  a  tour  in  the  south  of  France,  and  was  no  little  astonished 
to  see  the  peasants  cleaning  their  windows  so  differently  from  the  mode 
employed  in  Paris,  where  the  panes  of  glass  are  bedaubed  with 
whiting.  He  made  inquiries,  and  found  that  the  liquid  employed  was 
produced  by  making  an  infusion  of  a  plant  called  “ paridtaire.”  300 
ounces  of  boiling  water  is  poured  upon  two  ounces  of  paridtaire 
and  allowed  to  infuse  about  two  hours.  Seeing  that  this  new  kind 
of  “  wash  ”  did  indeed  clean  the  windows  very  well  (no  doubt  a  great 
deal  of  “  elbow  grease  ”  was  not  wanting  in  the  sturdy  peasant  girls), 
the  thought  came  into  his  mind  that  as  photography  had  succeeded  in 
making  use  of  coffee,  honey,  sugai’,  tannin,  tea,  and  what  not,  another 
kind  of  tea  could  be  as  well  introduced  for  plate-cleaning ;  so  he 
tried  the  formula,  differing  from  the  generality  of  persons  who  only  find 
very  expensive  formulae  good.  He  found  the  cheap  one  did  every 
thing  to  his  satisfaction,  and,  having  found  it  so,  most  generously 
offered  his  discovery  to  his  colleagues,  who  are  now  at  liberty  to  try  it 
and,  if  possible,  gain  a  fortune  by  this  imparted  knowledge. 

M.  Laurencie,  President  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Angouleme, 
wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  Society  on  the  advisability  of  creating  a 
standard  sensitometer,  by  which  the  different  gelatino  -  bromide  of 
silver  plates  now  in  the  market  could  be  controlled  as  to  their  rapi¬ 
dity.  He  said  that  makers  of  dry  plates  wrote  indiscriminately  upon 
their  boxes  twenty  times  and  sometimes  thirty  times  more  rapid  than 
wet  collodion,  and  very  often  when  tried  no  two  boxes  marked  with  the 
same  number  gave  the  same  results.  He  proposed  that  the  Society 
should  adopt  his  method,  which  was  to  superpose  forty  thicknesses  of 
dioptric  paper,  beginning  by  one  and  finishing  by  forty,  forming  by 
this  method  a  square  actinometer  like  a  draught  board— a  black  line 
to  be  drawn  between  each  square.  This  system,  according  to  M. 
Laurencie,  if  adopted  by  the  Photographic  Society  of  France,  would 
create  a  standard  in  which  we  could  have  confidence. 

To  the  honour  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France  a  great  objection 
was  manifested  regarding  the  opinion  of  M.  Laurencie.  One  of  the 
members  proved  that  it  was  impossible  to  procure  in  the  market  three 
or  four  sheets  of  paper  exactly  alike. 

I  informed  the  members  that  I  had  long  ago  employed  the  system  of 
superposing  paper  in  order  to  make  an  actinometer  of  my  own,  a 
description  of  which  was  published  in  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography;  but  as  soon  as  Mr.  Warnerke  had  passed  his  into 
the  market,  and  the  trade  began  to  adopt  it,  I  put  mine  aside  to 
employ  his,  hoping  by  this  means  to  be  able  to  judge  of  rapidity.  In 
hearing  the  number  of  the  sensitometer  evoked  as  a  standard  in  any 
journal  or  treatise  on  photography,  opposition  became  rife  against  Mr. 
\\  arnerke  s  actinometer,  as  no  two  were  precisely  similar  The  phos¬ 
phorescent  surface  did  not  give  the  same  luminosity,  &c.,  &c. 

in  reply,  I  said  that  until  a  better  was  found  I  would  continue  to  use 
the  one  I  had  experienced  to  be  the  best  in  the  market.  I  would  never 
go  hack  to  paper  machines,  which  were  still  more  defective. 

M.  Chabanon  presented  a  volume  of  his  travels  through  the  Gorges 
da  darn,  illustrated  by  photography. 

NT.  Vidal  drew  attention  to  the  value  of  photography  for  the  true 
illustration  of  such  books,  and  regretted  that  it  was  not  more  often 


brought  into  requisition.  He  showed  the  difference  between  a  \U 
cut  published  by  the  journal  La  Nature  and  the  same  view  proiL,j 
by  photography  in  the  publication  of  M.  Chabanon.  The  photogrLc 
proofs  were  produced  by  different  processes — silver  chloride,  platiL 
fatty  ink,  and  pounne  laque. 

M.  Vidal  made  a  communication  on  the  value  of  Boca’s  clik0. 
metrical  shutter  in  measuring  the  rapidity  of  all  other  shutter*,  »[,. 
takes  a  piece  of  cardboard,  such  as  is  used  for  visiting  cards, 
glazed  surface.  This  white  surface  is  covered  with  printers’  black) k 
by  passing  it  over  the  inked  surface  of  a  lithographic  stone.  \\  , 
compass  a  segment  of  a  circle  is  drawn  ;  the  point  of  the  contgs 
scratching  off'  the  ink  leaves  white  lines  visible.  The  division lre 
obtained  by  the  same  method.  This  dial  is  placed  over  the  Sal 
already  on  Boca’s  shutter.  A  long  dial  hand  is  affixed  tnLe 
axis  of  the  dial,  and  the  instrument  is  ready  for  use.  I  oinLu 
to  say  that  the  dial  hand  mu-t  be  painted  white.  In  order  to  op  jte 
the  dial  is  placed  in  full  light,  and  a  camera  is  put  in  front  p 
to  reproduce  on  a  standard  plate  the  whole  apparatus,  so  as  to  judLf 
the  rapidity  of  the  instantaneous  shutter  to  be  experimented  ijn 
Boca’s  shutter  is  now  wound  up,  the  plate  is  in  the  camera,  am  li(! 
shutter  is  placed  upon  the  lens.  Everything  is  ready.  Boca’s  sli  Up 
is  set  going,  and  when  the  needle  or  hand  has  traversed  -fee 
parts  of  the  dial  the  exposure  of  the  plate  is  made  with  he 
instantaneous  shutter  the  speed  of  which  requires  to  be  known.  V  en 
the  plate  is  developed  the  distance  travelled  over  by  the  dial  hai  of 
Boca’s  instrument  is  carefully  measured,  and  knowing  that  it  req  es 
three  seconds  for  the  dial  hand  to  make  a  revolution  one  needs  noti-a 
very  great  mathematician  to  make  the  calculation  as  to  the  rapid  hof 
the  motion  of  the  shutter  to  be  tried. 

As  for  myself,  I  see  another  use  for  this  instrument  as  arrangecky 
M.  Vidal.  It  will  make  an  excellent  machine  for  judging  the  rapifcy 
of  dry  plates.  For  instance :  a  standard  light  is  thrown  n>a 
the  apparatus,  the  plate  or  plates  exposed  are  developed,  aud  ie 
distance  travelled  over  by  the  dial  hand  in  each  case  will  givelne 
different  rapidity  of  each  plate.  The  correctness  in  conjunction  th 
Warnerke’s  actinometer  can  thus  be  judged  of.  E.  Stebbing,  P/'t 

25,  Rue  des  A pennins,  Paris,  November  11,  1884. 


APPARATUS  AT  THE  EXHIBITION. 

To  the.  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — You  have  been  kind  enough  to  mention  in  your  Exhib  m 
critique  a  developing  dish  or  frame  accidentally  left  by  me  in  the  rot  :,at 
Pall  Mall.  The  prime  idea  of  it  is,  of  course,  to  make  the  plate  the  boijm 
of  its  own  dish.  About  1878  I  had  made  a  frame  on  this  principle,  it, 
having  no  rubber  padding,  the  developing  liquid  was  apt  to  run  out  ifue 
plate  did  not  fit  accurately.  At  the  studio  of  Mr.  Carruthers,  photograph, 
in  Langholm,  I  saw  a  printing-frame  adapted  for  the  same  purpose,  wl  e- 
by  the  liquid  was  kept  from  escaping;  and  afterwards,  with  the  help  ofay 
gardener,  I  adapted  a  cheap  travelling  printing-frame  in  the  same  '|y. 
Being  satisfied  that  this  frame  did  not  after  considerable  use  stain  a 
[dates,  as  I  feared  it  might  do,  I  got  Mr.  Hume,  of  Edinburgh,  to  mak/p 
frame  now  on  the  Exhibition  table.  I  am  told  that  Mr.  McGhidof 
Glasgow,  has  made  several,  with  the  advantageous  addition  of  a  “  wel 

To  those  who  wish  to  economise  solution,  who  like  clear  edges  to  ii 
plates,  who  are  afraid  of  frilling,  and  who  do  not  want  dirty  fingers  \  tie 
examining  their  plates  under  development,  I  can  heartily  recommendiiiu 
dish,  and,  if  desired,  will  describe  the  method  of  making  one.— I  jn, 
yours,  &c.,  Andrew  Pringi 

Craigcleuyh,  Langholm ,  N.B.,  November  10,  1884. 

P.S. — I  claim  no  priority  in  this  matter  for  either  myself  or  r. 
Carruthers.  I  neither  know  nor  care  who  first  adopted  the  main  n- 
ciple.  Mr.  Warnerke  told  me  he  had  used  a  similar  dish  for  his  films  lit 
I  did  not  inquire  to  what  time  he  referred. — A.  P. 

A  NEW  DEVELOPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  should  last  week  have  sent  you  a  correction  of |he 
obvious  error  in  my  former  week’s  letter,  for  which  I  think  the  “prii  "’s 
devil  ”  is  responsible;  but  I  hesitated  to  take  up  any  more  of  your  valine 
space  on  a  matter  that  did  not  appear  to  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  ir 
readers.  However,  if  your  correspondent  will  send  me  his  address  I  Wl 
be  happy  to  reply  to  him. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  T.  F.  M.  Ingau 

Greenhithe,  Kent,  November  ",  1884. 

; 

MEDAL  AWARDS  AT  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITN. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  thank  Mr.  W.  P.  Marsh  for  the  exquisite  delicacy  olis 
satire.  It  is  certainly  worthy  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne — the  golden  e 
of  polite  literature.  But  may  I  be  allowed  to  take  a  little  exception  to  e 
“dog  in  the  manger”  illustration  contained  in  his  playful  letter.  I  shi k 
in  toto  anirno  from  the  implied  compliment,  inasmuch  as  I  had  no  ve  a 
interest  whatever  to  protect  like  that  lucky  dog.  If  he  had  selecd 
another  of  the  animals  of  Noah’s  ark  his  genial  banter  would  have  In 
more  to  the  point.  However,  that  is  neither  here  nor  there  so  far  as  « 
real  issue  is  concerned. 

Was  the  negative  in  question  retouched,  or  was  it  not?  We  have  I- 
W.  P.  Marsh’s  own  statement  to  the  effect  that  it  was  not.  Formyoi 
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that  is  quite  sufficient  to  allow  me  to  offer  to  your  successful  and 
[  nguished  correspondent  my  most  unqualified  apologies  for  doing  him 
J  nintentional  injustice.  I  did  not  write  as  I  have  done  in  any  haste, 
J  gave  (I  was  going  to  say)  a  monopoly  of  my  attention  to  that  special 
,1  ntaneous  study  of  breaking  waves,  and  left  it  with  a  distinct  impres- 
|  that  it  was  “faked.”  Certainly  I  no  longer  entertain  that  dis- 
I  .able  impression,  and  I  am  heartily  glad  of  it  for  everybody’s  sake, 
i  iere  is  another  point  in  Mr.  Marsh’s  letter  which  leaves  no  margin 
.j  ;ever  for  either  surprise  or  apology— that  is,  his  doughty  advocacy  of 
.■  Hanging  Committee.  He,  however,  in  his  usual  vein  of  satire,  mi¬ 
ll  hously  misses  the  thrust  of  his  foil  when  he  suggests  that  the  gentle- 
,!  of  that  Committee  “ought  to  be  executed  and  he  assigns  to  me  the 
;  enial  office  of  “executioner.”  In  this  wish  we  are  entirely  of  one 
|  l.  Although  the  apostle  of  mercy  by  profession,  I  think  I  would  at  a 
]  ti  compromise  my  apostleship  and  lean  to  the  side  of  inflexible  justice, 
i  emning  them,  one  and  all,  without  hope  of  a  reprieve. 

is  awfully  kind  of  Mr.  Marsh  to  suggest  that  next  year  I  should  hang 
i  ie  pictures  as  well.  Here,  gentlemen,  I  must  draw  the  line  of  refusal. 
|j  office  of  hangman  to  a  committee  would  be  an  easy  task  compared 
J  that  of  hangman  to  the  photographic  masterpieces  of  the  amateur 
professional  artists  of  England  and  Europe  !  I  shrink  from  the  re- 
[  sibility  so  unselfishly  suggested  in  my  honour, 
ith  reference  to  Mr.  J.  Harmer’s  defence  of  Mr.  Marsh’s  Sea  Study 

•  fives,  I  have  only  to  remark  that  his  rhetoric  is  more  consistent  than 
•'  ogic;  for  in  his  letter  he  lovingly  vindicates  the  unsophisticated  quality 

•  is  friend’s  work  by  the  very  slipshod  defence  that  “in  consequence  of 
f  ng  made  transparencies  from  most  of  his  plates  I  am  in  a  position  to 

3  that  they  are  not  retouched.”  Verbum  sat  sapienti. 
j  owever,  in  spite  of  the  loose  logic  of  Mr.  Harmer  and  the  loving 
t  ,er  of  Mr.  Marsh,  I  reiterate  my  tender  of  full  apology  and  make  pro 
i  publico  the  amende  honorable. — I  am,  yours,  &c. , 

H.  Victor  Macdona,  M.A. 
ie  Vicarage,  Cheadle-Huhne,  November  1,  1884. 

his  letter  was  inadvertently  omitted  from  our  last  issue, — Eos.] 


MAGIC  LANTERN  TRANSPARENCIES. 

To  the  Editors. 

jaNTLEMEN, — As  I  have  experienced  considerable  disappointment  in  the 
r  Its  obtained  in  my  experiments  with  transparencies  on  gelatine  plates, 
]  sten  to  give  corroborative  testimony  to  all  that  one  of  your  contributors 
fc)  said  in  favour  of  the  use  of  common  washing  soda  in  the  developer, 
aving  placed  one  of  Eder’s  German  plates  in  contact  with  a  fairly- 
ky  negative,  I  gave  it  an  exposure  of  six  seconds  to  an  ordinary  gas 
,er  at  a  distance  of  about  four  feet  from  the  jet,  and  then  immersed  the 
;  in  a  dish  containing  about  three  ounces  from  the  following  stock 
K  ,ion 

Washing  soda  .  1  ounce. 

I  Water .  10  ounces. 

j  Bromide  of  potassium  .  8  grains. 

F  each  ounce  of  this  solution  I  added  one  grain  of  dry  pyro.  When 
v.  lopment  was  completed  I  rinsed  and  fixed  as  usual,  and  after  a  further 
nation  of  the  same  kind  I  placed  the  quarter-plate  in  the  following 
:  j  ing  solution  : — 

j  Alum . 1  ounce. 

I  Citric  acid .  1  ,, 

1  Sulphate  of  iron  .  3  ounces. 

Water... .  20  ,, 

Ln  I  removed  it  from  the  dish,  judge  of  my  delight  to  find  as  clear  and 
iflkling  a  transparency  as  I  could  possibly  wish  to  see — quite  as  plucky 
a  brilliant  as  any  I  have  ever  seen  from  those  of  the  plates  now  in  the 
a  <et  advertised  as  a  speciality  for  transparency  work, 
j  ‘is  is  a  formula  the  credit  of  which  is  entirely  due  to  Mr.  H.  Norwood 
q  ns.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  H.  Victor  Macdona,  M.A. 

he  Vicarage,  Cheadle-Huhne,  Stockport,  November  7,  1884. 


PACKING  SENSITIVE  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

ENTLEMEN, — It  has  been  the  common  practice  of  makers  of  dry  plates  to 
a  piece  of  tissue  paper  between  them  to  prevent  contact.  This,  if  kept 
s  place  equally,  is  all  right ;  but  the  plates  not  being  all  flat — some 
g  thick  and  some  thin  as  they  come  up  in  cutting — w  hen  sorted  into 
ns  for  packing,  in  the  turning  them  up  to  get  them  square  the  paper 
s,  and  in  many  cases  goes  awry  across  the  plate,  leaving  an  insensitive 
q  which  necessitates  the  cutting  off  from  the  picture  when  printed 
a-quarter  to  half-an-inch  all  round — more  or  less  according  to  the 
lacement. 

lis  may  be  obviated  easily  by  the  adoption  of  a  pure  felt  paper,  which, 
leing  rolled,  but  of  the  nature  of  blotting-paper,  keeps  in  its  place  and 
les  every  plate  to  truly  tell  its  own  tale.  The  price  of  the  plates  need 
]e  altered  thereby  for  those  who  like  a  first-rate  article, 
is  to  be  hoped  that  this  may  catch  the  attention  of  manufacturers  and 
to  the  general  adoption  of  a  paper  which  shall  make  all  plates  perfect. 
«n  yours,  &c.,  W.  Harding  Warner. 

member  5,  1884. 


Jkbtrs  anti  (Qnmes, 

'V1'ites : — “Kindly  inform  me  what  is  the  cause  of  a  circular  spot  of 

lightness  which  I  sometimes  get  in  the  centre  of  my  negatives?” - In 

ply  :  This  is  owing  to  an  image  of  the  aperture  in  the  diaphragm.  To 
ect  a  cure,  let  the  distance  between  the  lens  and  the  diaphragm  be 

tfred. 


Georgius  asks  if  it  would  not  be  permissible,  when  strengthening  a  nega¬ 
tive  by  means  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  to  add  to  this  salt  one  which  had 

an  acknowledged  reputation  for  stability. - In  reply  :  We  have  had 

some  experience  with  such  admixtures,  and  can  recommend  one  of  chlo¬ 
ride  of  platinum,  the  proportions  being  nearly  equal  parts. 

Verax  has  a  number  of  proofs  which  have  been  much  over-printed,  and  he 
is  at  a  loss  to  know  what  steps  to  take  so  as  to  prevent  their  being 
altogether  lost.- — In  reply  :  He  can  either  use  them  as  transparencies, 
or  reduce  them  by  immersion  in  a  weak  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium 
for  a  period  of  time  varying  from  a-quarter  of  an  hour  to  three  or  four 
hours. 

B.  T.  inquires  if  a  registration  which  shall  be  legal,  and  consequently  valid, 

cannot  be  procured  for  the  design  of  a  new  camera. - In  reply  :  A 

design  can  be  registered,  but  what  good  would  be  a  design  in  the  case  of 
a  camera  if  it  were  not  supplemented  by  some  description  of  its  various 
parts?  These  (the  latter)  cannot,  however,  be  protected  under  the 
Designs  Act,  but  must  form  a  subject  for  a  patent. 

B.  -T.  T.  writes: — “I  have  heard  much  concerning  the  Fothergill  process. 

What  is  it?” - We  answer  :  It  is  a  dry  collodion  process  not  now  used, 

or,  if  so,  to  only  an  exceedingly  limited  extent.  A  plate  of  glass  ha\  ing 
been  coated  with  collodion  is  excited  in  the  usual  way ;  then  partially 
washed,  flooded  over  with  diluted  albumen,  and  finally  washed  in  a  very 
thorough  manner.  Many  admirable  negatives  have  been  obtained  by 
this  process. 

“  What  are  the  simplest  and  best  means  of  getting  rid  of  blisters  in  prints. 

— G.  G.  B.” - We  reply:  Let  the  prints,  after  washing,  be  transferred 

to  the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  after  that  to  a  solution  of  chloride  of  soda 
the  strength  of  which  is  less  than  that  of  the  hyposulphite.  This  is  the 
way  that  is  recommended  by  several  practitioners.  Still,  it  is  difficult  to 
indicate  one  method  as  being  either  simpler  or  better  than  another,  for 
different  samples  of  paper  require  different  systems  of  treatment. 

“What  system  would  you  recommend  for  cleaning  plates  with  special 
reference  to  the  adhesion  of  collodion  emulsion,  which,  as  you  doubtless 
know  well,  shows  a  strong  tendency  to  leaving  the  glass,  especially  if  the 
development  be  protracted  ?— O.  G.” - To  this  we  reply  that  an  appli¬ 

cation  of  powdered  French  chalk  answers  every  purpose.  It  certainly 
has  done  so  in  our  hands.  We  have  seen  a  rather  neat  way  of  applying 
it  which  may  have  been  published,  although  we  do  not  remember  having 
read  it.  This  consists  in  mixing  the  chalk  with  alcohol  and  pouring  a 
little  of  the  mixture  upon  the  plate  of  glass,  followed  by  firm  friction  with 
a  linen  cloth. 

“I  have  been  told  that  in  America  they  have  some  dodge  for  producing 
dimples.  Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  this,  or  any  other  “wrinkle,"  as 
it  would  be  rather  a  good  thing  to  be  able  to  send  out  one’s  fair  sitters’ 
portraits  with  a  pretty  dimple  upon  each  face,  particularly  with  those 
where  nothing  of  the  sort  has  been  seen  for  the  past  half-dozen  years.  I 
have  tried  no  end  of  retouching,  but  cannot  find  out  any  satisfactory 

method. — Verax.” - Our  correspondent’s  signature  is  belied  by  the  tenor 

of  his  note.  A  certain  amount  of  retouching  is  a  legitimate  addition  to 
a  good  photograph ;  but  such  pictorial  falsehoods  as  he  suggests  are,  to  our 
mind,  illegitimate — to  use  a  very  mild  form  of  words — and  are  to  be  depre¬ 
cated  by  all  right-thinking  artists.  Still,  there  are  little  plans  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  he  indicates  that  may  with  advantage  be  made  use  of,  and  they  will 
be  found  treated  in  a  leading  article  in  another  portion  of  our  columns. 

“  Cannot  the  front  lens  of  a  portrait  combination  be„made  to  answer  quite 
as  well  for  taking  landscapes  as  a  lens  specially  constructed  for  such  pur¬ 
pose  ?  I  have  tried  it,  and  do  not  see  anything  specially  amiss  in  the 
system.  Kindly  enlighten  me  on  this  matter,  and  oblige — Old  Sur- 
scriber.”— In  reply :  When  a  single  achromatic  lens  has  been  ground 
with  special  reference  to  landscape  purposes  it  is  usually  somewhat  deeper 
in  its  external  curves  than  the  front  of  a  portrait  combination.  This 
being  the  case,  it  can  the  better  transmit  an  oblique  ray  than  a  lens  of  a 
plano-convex  form,  which  form,  subject  to  scarcely  appreciable  modifica¬ 
tions,  is  that  preferred  in  the  case  of  a  regular  portrait  combination. 
The  deeper  the  meniscus  form  of  a  lens  the  less  it  is  qualified  for  becoming 
part  of  the  anterior  element  in  a  portrait  combination  :  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  better  is  it  adapted  for  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  a  landscape 
lens  required  to  transmit  a  wide  angle. 


fodjattp  (Column. 

Wanted,  negative  or  enamel  collodion  in  exchange  for  10x8  and  7{  4J 
water-tight  baths.— Address,  Photo.,  Bridge-street,  Usk,  Mon. 

I  will  exchange  the  Photographic  News  for  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,  posted  on  Monday. — Address,  G.  Smith,  The  Castle-hill, 
Dudley. 

I  will  exchange  two  splendid  gasometers  for  anything  useful  in  photo¬ 
graphy,  or  musical  instrument. — Address,  G.  B.  Bradshaw,  Oxford- 
road,  Altrincham. 

I  will  exchange  my  40-inch  “Meteor”  tricycle,  in  good  condition,  for  a 
first-class  dry-plate  apparatus. — Address,  J.  Ltgomek,  10<>,  Corbyn- 
street,  Hornsey  Rise,  London,  N. 

I  will  exchange  a  whole-plate  portable  landscape  camera,  two  double 
backs,  new,  for  a  gas  bag,  pressure  boards,  and  safety'  jet. — Address, 
Fred,  Daking,  108,  Bramford-road,  Ipswich. 

I  will  exchange  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  the  years 
1882  and  1883  for  the  following  books: — Art  and  Practice  of  Silver 
Printing,  by  H.  P.  Robinson  and  Captain  Abney;  Pictorial  Effects 
in  Photography,  by  H.  P.  Robinson ;  Instructions  in  Photography, 
by  Captain  Abney,  fifth  edition. — Address,  W.  Stuart,  53,  Chapel- 
road,  Worthing. 
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1  will  exchange  a  large  truck,  box  wheels  (sides  to  take  off),  useful  for  tent 
travelling,  cost  £4  10s.,  in  good  order,  and  about  a-quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
eighteen-carat  gold  for  chloride.  —  Address,  Photo.,  14,  High-street, 
Wincanton. 

What  exchange  offered  for  a  six-lens  gem  camera,  takes  eighteen  in  three 
shifts,  and  a  four-lens  gem  camera,  takes  twelve  in  three  shifts,  both  in 
perfect  order ’—Address,  A.  Hopkins,  photographer,  21,  Bartholomew- 
street,  Exeter. 

Wanted,  a  first-class  burnisher,  about  half-plate,  or  portable  whole-plate 
camera,  in  exchange  for  Woodbury  and  Marcey’s  patent  sciopticon 
lantern  in  case  complete. — Address,.  II.  C.,  Jevens  Hall,  Milnthorpe, 
Westmoreland. 

Wanted,  ferrotype  plates,  cabinet  mounts  (no  consequence  if  printed  on 
one  side),  and  outdoor  background,  in  exchange  for  a  quick-acting  short- 
focus  carte  lens  or  gem  camera  and  nine  lenses,  or  cash. — Address, 
Photographer,  28,  East  John-street,  Exeter. 

I  will  exchange  an  exterior  background,  in  oil  (new),  desk  with  three 
changes,  good  half-plate  camera,  one  dark  slide,  four  carriers,  also  two 
glass  baths,  full-plate  and  half-plate,  for  a  good  full-plate  lens. — Address, 
H.  Wootten,  128,  Ellen  street,  Preston,  Lancashire. 

Wanted,  Dallmeyer’s  1b  and  2b  lenses  and  good  archimedean  camera 
stand  in  exchange  for  a  nearly  new  7^X7^  sliding-back  camera  and 
about  800  clean  negative  glasses,  and  make  up  the  difference  with  cash. 
— Address,  N.  E.  White,  77,  Crof ton-road,  Camberwell,  London,  S.E. 

I  will  exchange  a  10  x  8  Kinnear  camera  complete,  half-plate  rigid  camera, 
half-plate  retouching-desk,  Squire’s  cabinet  portrait  lens,  Grubb’s  half¬ 
plate  view  lens,  Jamin’s  quarter-plate  portrait  lens,  quarter-plate  instan- 
tngraph  complete.  Wanted,  studio  accessories. — Address,  Fritz  Camera, 
41,  High-street,  Sydenham,  Kent. 


JUtsitrsra  to  Comspontenis. 

S3T  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Photographs  Registered. — 

William  Henry  Batten,  4,  Oxford-grove,  Ilfracombe. — Photograph  of 
James  Whitehead,  Wesleyan  Minister. 

Horace  Dobell,  Sheate-place,  Bournemouth. — Four  Photographs  of  Water- 
Colour  and  Pencil  Sketches  of  Bournemouth. 

J.  J.  K.  will  find  the  information  he  requires  in  another  column. 

York. — -We  shall  write  to  you  privately  after  trying  the  experiments. 

Arthur  C.  Heilbroun. — The  matter  is  really  not  worth  any  further  con¬ 
sideration. 

G.  Austin  (Birmingham). — The  address  of  Mr.  Lewis  is  12,  Clerken well- 
green,  London. 

Lens. — No  ^photograph  of  the  machine  was  sent,  nor  is  it  so  stated  in  the 
letter.  You  have  evidently  misread  the  letter. 

Ajax.— See  article  on  the  subject  in  the  Journal  of  October  24th,  and 
leading  articles  in  the  same  and  following  numbers. 

W.  W.  A.  (Notts).—  Too  much  alum  has  been  added  to  the  gelatine  solu¬ 
tion  in  the  fii’st  instance.  You  can  do  nothing  with  it  now.  You  will 
have  to  prepare  a  fresh  batch. 

Several  Correspondents  this  week  have  not  complied  with  our  rule  by 
sending  their  names  and  addresses;  hence,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  no 
notice  is  taken  of  their  communications. 

<■.  Bailey. — Write  again  and  give  a  fuller  description  of  your  troubles. 
\Y  e  have  no  doubt  that  we  can  assist  you ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  do  so  at 
present  from  the  scanty  material  supplied. 

(  am  era.  1.  The  leather  enclosed  will  answer  the  purpose  very  well. — 2. 
Unite  a  matter  of  taste.  For  our  own  part  we  prefer  the  rack  and  pinion. 
—3.  M  essrs.  Nettlefold  and  Sons,  High  Holborn. 

A.  Simms. — If  the  prints  refuse  to  leave  the  glass  when  they  are  dry  it  is 
clear  that  it  has  been  imperfectly  waxed.  Try  treating  the  plate  with 
French  chalk.  Perhaps  you  will  get  on  better  with  that. 

1- kkrotvpk.— The  light  will  no  doubt  answer  quite  well  for  the  purpose. 
V»  tiether  its  cost  will  allow  of  a  profit  on  cheap  pictures  will,  of  course, 
depend  upon  the  price  charged  for  such  “  cheap  pictures.” 

U  .  S.  \  .  Read  the  article  in  which  the  preparation  of  the  albumen  is  de¬ 
scribed,  and  you  will  at  once  perceive  the  cause  of  your  failure.  Throw 
away  that  you  have,  and  prepare  fresh  according  to  the  instructions. 

A.  S.  S.  I>.  complains  of  the  bad  glass  that  some  manufacturers  employ 
for  their  dry  plates.  This  is  true  as  respects  some  makers,  but  not  all. 
It  is  an  old  grievance  that  has  been  well  ventilated  from  time  to  time  in 
our  columns. 

T.  \\  II  SON.-  A  copp  irplate  press  will  answer  quite  well  for  rolling  photo- 
tfraph s.  Such  presses  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  second  hand,  and  at 
■'  comparatively  low  price.  An  advertisement  would,  doubtless,  secure 
what  you  require. 

■  I.  (  .  Y\  insor.  J  here  is  no  question  whatever,  notwithstanding  the  name 
mi  tli--  mount,  that  the  lens  is  a  very  inferior  instrument.  Take  the  lens 
th«'  maker  whose  name  it  bears  and  we  doubt  not  he  will  repudiate  it. 
r  rom  your  description  it  is  doubtless  a  forgery. 

\.  I  >.  (  .  1  -et  *'  I<  rench  chalk  litlio.  ink  No.  3.  ’  From  what  you  state  we 

'  "  W"--  t.ie  fault  is  m  the  plates,  and  not  in  the  ink.  Judging  by  your 
'  .  'ri  1 1‘ti- >n  <-f  their  behaviour  we  should  say  that  from  some  cause  or  other 
t  "A  are  insoluble,  and  therefore  do  not  absorb  the  water  when  it  is 
applied. 
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See.  George.  We  are  not  aware  that  tissue  suitable  lui  tin-  Woodbury fcypJ 
process  is  an  article  of  commerce  at  all,  so  cannot  say  if  it  be  supplie- 
both  in  a  sensitive  and  insensitive  condition.  You  had  better  coiuniunil 
cate  with  the  Woodburytype  Company.  No  licence  is  necessary  f. , 
working  the  process. 

Wm.  G.  McGregor. — In  the  studio,  of  which  you  send  a  photograph,  y.,( 
should  certainly  be  able  to  produce  much  better  specimens  than  tlios 
forwarded.  It  is  true  the  studio  may  not  be  one  of  the  most  cnnvenieii 
in  which  to  work,  but  still  excellent  results  are  turned  out  of  many  wliicl 
are  infinitely  worse  in  design  than  yours. 

Z.  Z. — The  failure  in  your  reducing  operations  is  due  to  insufficient  heat- 
The  small  lump  you  have  forwarded  shows  this  clearly.  The  applicate  it 
of  the  heat  from  the  blowpipe  for  a  few  minutes  proves  it  conclusively 
and  also  that  plenty  of  flux  has  been  added.  The  sole  cause  of  troubl 
is  the  want  of  sufficient  heat  to  ensure  the  reduction. 

Artist. — From  the  plan  we  should  say  the  studio  will  answer  very  well 
and  the  price  quoted  for  erecting  it  very  moderate.  We  should  prefe  j 
felt,  in  preference  to  the  other  material,  as  a  covering  for  the  opaqul 
portion  of  the  roof;  but  zinc  is  to  be  preferred  to  either.  In  such  . 
studio,  if  you  do  not  turn  out  first-class  work  it  will  not  be  owing  to  air 
fault  in  its  construction.  The  portrait  enclosed  is  very  good,  but  i 
wants  a  little  more  brightness. 

Received. — Andrew  Pringle;  Benjamin  Wyles;  J.  H.  Harvey.  In  out 
next. 

- - 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  forthcoininj 
meeting  of  this  Club,  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  on  Wednesda' 
next,  the  19th  inst.,  will  be — On  Collodion  Emulsions. 

Lantern  Catalogue. — We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Wilkinson 
and  Company,  Suuderland,  their  new  illustrated  catalogue  of  lantern 
and  slides,  models  of  steam  engiues  and  parts,  opera  glasses,  microscopes 
and  other  optical  instruments,  together  with  magneto-electric  machine! 
and  mathematical  instruments.  It  forms  a  useful  and  instructive  com: 
pendimn  of  works,  artistic  and  mechanical,  in  the  directions  named,  j 
Tiie  Late  Mr.  J.  Hubbard. — Many  of  our  readers  will  learn  wit! 
regret  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  Hubbard,  whose  picture,  Mother’s  Love,  wa: 
awarded  a  medal  at  the  exhibition  just  closed.  Mr.  Hubbard  wa; 
originally  a  portrait  painter,  but  some  quarter  of  a  century  ago  bough 
from  Mr.  England  the  photographic  business  in  Oxford-sticet,  with 
which  his  name  has  been  connected  almost  up  to  the  time  of  his  death! 
Having  been  for  some  time  in  failing  health  he  was  ordered  by  hi 
medical  man  to  seek  a  change  of  air,  and  in  consequence  of  this  advice 
so  recently  as  September  last  he  removed  from  Oxford-street  to  Nev 
Wandsworth,  where  lie  died  on  the  5th  instant,  at  the  age  of  60;  au< 
was  buried  on  Monday  last,  the  10th.  Mr.  Hubbard  will  be  remem 
bered  chiefly  by  his  pictures  Stolen  Moments,  Pensive  Thoughts,  and  hi: 
last  one,  Mother's  Love,  over  all  of  which  he  spent  much  time  and 
lavished  a  great  amount  of  artistic  care.  For  some  years  past  he  had  don-, 
very  little  practical  photography,  but  devoted  his  time  chiefly  to  th< 
production  of  negative  varnish,  for  which  he  had  acquired  a  cousiderabh 
reputation. 

OUR  FORTHCOMING  ALMANAC. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  at  once  the  contributions  of  those  friends] 
English  and  continental,  who  have  already  promised  articles  for  ou 
Almanac  for  1885.  Those  who  intend  to  contribute  to  its  pages,  buj 
have  not  yet  signified  their  intention  of  doing  so,  we  would  ask  t-j 
forward  their  valued  epitota  by  an  early  post. 

We  have  been  informed  by  the  Publisher  that  he  can  receive  a  fed 
more  Advertisements,  if  forwarded  not  later  than  Friday  NKX' 
the  21st  instant. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  (Optician, 

For  the  Week  ending  November  12,  1884. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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THE  PRODUCTION  OF  .PLEASING  TONES  IN 
COLLODION  TRANSPARENCIES, 
j  The  subject  of  lantern  transparencies  is  one  that  has  been  a  good 
ileal  before  the  public  of  late,  and  the  present  is  the  season  when 
that  class  of  work  is  most  in  favour  with  amateurs  who  employ 
their  winter  evenings  in  the  production  of,  perhaps,  the  most 
pleasing  form  of  picture  that  can  be  produced  by  photography. 
The  recent  tendency  appears  to  be  in  favour  of  albumen  plates  for 
;he  purpose ;  .but,  beautiful  as  undoubtedly  are  the  results  obtained 
by  the  Taupenofc  or  collodio-albumen  method,  we  are  by  no 
means  sure  that  the  majority  of  amateurs  will  not  prefer  a  simpler 
'  process  if  results  at  all  approaching  those  of  albumen  are  obtain- 
1  able. 

Next  to  albumen,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  best  results,, 
both  as  regards  quality  of  image  and  beauty  of  tone,  are  rendered 
!  jy  collodion,  emulsion.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  any  collodion 
imulsion  will  answer  the  purpose ;  for  such  is  not  the  case,  as  those 
ireparations  which  are  best  suited  for  landscape  work  from  their 
|  -apidity  are,  as  a  rule,  imsuited  for  the  highest  quality  of  trans- 
>arency.  But  a  specially-made  collodion  emulsion  has  scarcely  a 
ival  in  the  field.  Wet  plates  still  hold  their  own — rather  as  a 
natter  of  convenience  than  because  they  are  capable  of  giving  the 
lightest  class  of  result— -in  the  commercial  production  of  lantern 
Tides.  Their  ease  of  preparation  as  compared  with  albumen,  and 
rapidity  in  comparison  with  emulsion  plates,  render  it  almost 
necessary  that  for  production  on  a  large  scale  for  the  market  the 
■vet  plate  should  retain  its  position  ;  but  the  comparative  coarse- 
iess  of  the  image  and  the  limit  of  tone  obtainable  is  distinctly 
nferior  to  what  can  be  produced  upon  the  dry  plate. 

Recent  experiments  have  demonstrated  that  by  judicious  varia- 
i  ions  of  the  exposure  and  development  almost  any  class  of  tone  is 
i  btainable  upon,  geiatino-chloride  and  even  geiati no- bromide  films; 
nd  what  is  true  of  gelatine  is  at  least  equally  so  in  the  case  of 
ollodion,  but  with  this  addition— that  by  altering  or  modifying 
he  “  organifier  ”  a  still  further  range  of  colour  is  attainable.  This 
3  well  known  to  all  the  older  workers  of  dry  plates,  though  not, 
terhaps,  to  the  newer  generation,  -whose  alpha  and  omega  in  dry- 
date  work  are  gelatino-bromide  and  geiatino-chloride.  The  beauts - 
ul  variety  of  colours— for  they  are  something  more  than  variations 
'  n  tone — which  have  been  produced  upon  geiatino-chloride  films 
lave  nearly  all  had  their  prototypes  produced  by  means  of  collo¬ 
dion  and  of  silver  bromide. 

Thus  tannin,  as  the  organifier,  produces  various  shades  of  brown, 

1  .nd  Major  Russell,  in  the  first  edition,  of  his  Tannin  Process — 

!  mblished  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago— directed  attention  to  the 
Iteration  in  colour  which  the  combination  of  tannin,  gallic  acid, 

J  oid  pyrogallic  acid  (in  the  preservative  and  the  developer)  effected- 
Hi  lie  acid  alone  gives  red  shades,  pyro.  black  or  blackish -brown  5 
■offee  rich  brown,  while  a  combination  of  “beer  and  albumen”  (at 
>ne  time  a  favourite  organifier)  gives  greenish  -  brown  or  olive 
ones.  In  some  extreme  eases  we  remember  the  colours  being  a 
Hire,  rich  green.  All  these  tones,  however,  are  modified  in  character 
hy  the  exposure  and  development  just  as  in  the  case  of  gelatino- 
|  hloride,  the  same  rule  prevailing,  viz.,  the  longer  the  exposure 


with  a  correspondingly-restrained  developer  the  redder  or  warmer 
the  tone. 

But  the  most  remarkable  colours  we  recollect  in  connection  with 
developed  and  un toned  images — colours,  moreover,  which  were  emi¬ 
nently  suited  to  the  purpose  of  transparency  making — were  some  we 
obtained  on  the  early  plates  of  the  Liverpool  Dry  Plate  Company  in 
1867.  These  varied  from  a  rich,  clear  claret  colour  to  a  nearly  pure 
scarlet,  and  were  the  invariable  result  of  long  exposure  and  well- 
restrained  development.  Under  those  conditions  it  -was  easy  to 
reproduce  these  colours  at  will;  shorter  exposure  of  the  same  plafes 
produced  a  pleasing  warm  brown.  The  development  almost  in¬ 
variably  employed  at  that  period  was  a  two-grain  solution  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  ammonia,  with  pyro.  and  bromide  of  potassium  to  taste. 
What  preservative  or  organifier  Mr.  P.  Mawdsley  employed  w’e  do 
not  know,  but  it  was  mainly  tannin  with,  we  believe,  gum  and  gallic 
acid.  Whatever  it  may  have  been,  very  similar  colours  are  obtain¬ 
able  with  a  combination  of  tannin  and  gallic  acid. 

The  emulsion  best  suited  for  transparency  work  is  a  slow  one.  A 
collodion  composed  of  pyroxyline  five  grains,  crystallised  bromide  of 
cadmium  six  grains,  and  bromide  of  ammonium  three  grains  in  each 
ounce  will  answer  well,  if  treated  as  we  shall  direct.  The  pyroxy¬ 
line  may  be  any  good  wet  collodion  sample,  and  the  solvents  which  are 
used  in  equal  parts  should  be  as  highly  rectified  as  possible,  in  order 
to  permit  of  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  water  without  producing 
crapiness  or  texture  in  the  film.  To  sensitise  the  collodion  :  for 
each  ounce  take  eleven  grains  of  silver  nitrate,  and  dissolve  it  in  a 
test  tube  or  small  flask  in  a  very  small  quantity  of  water  by  means 
of  heat;  five  minims  of  water  will  suffice  for  each  eleven  grains  of 
silver.  AVhen  dissolved  add  half-a-drachm  of  warm  alcohol,  bring 
the  solution  to  boiling  point,  pour  it  in  two  or  three  doses  into  the 
collodion  (which  should  be  in  a  bottle  capable  of  holding  at  least 
twice  the  quantity),  and  shake  well  after  each  addition.  Transfer 
the  emulsion  to  the  flask,  or,  at  anyrate,  rinse  the  latter  out 
with  a  portion  of  the  emulsion  so  as  to  secure  every  trace  of 
silver,  and  then  set  the  preparation  aside  to  ripen.  After  a  few 
days  two  grains  of  bromide  of  cadmium  are  added  (in  crystals), 
and  the  emulsion  will  then  keep  indefinitely  and  go  on  improv¬ 
ing- 

In  preparing  the  plates  the  glass  is  first  polished  with  powdered 
talc,  dusted,  and  coated  with  emulsion,  which  should  be  allowed  to 
set  very  thoroughly,  but  not  to  become  dry.  When  sufficiently  set 
the  plates  are  passed  through  three  or  four  changes  of  water  to 
remove  the  free  bromide.  The  last  change  may,  with  advantage,  be 
hot,  as  it  then  opens  the  pores  of  the  collodion  film  and  causes  the 
latter  to  absorb  more  of  the  organifier  when  plunged  into  the  cold 
solution. 

The  organifier  we  prefer  is  made  as  follows  : — First  of  all  prepare 
a  cold  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid.  Do  not  use  heat  in  the 
preparation  of  this  solution  or  it  will  become  supersaturated,  in 
which  condition  it  is  liable  at  any  time  to  deposit  minute  crystals 
of  gallic  acid  in  the  film,  causing  spots.  To  each  ounce  of  this 
solution  add  ten  or  twelve  grains  of  tannin  and  filter.  The  solution 
will  probably  not  be  clear,  however  carefully  it  may  be  filtered;  in 
which  case  add  a  few  drops  of  dilute  albumen,  1  :  3,  shake  up  well, 
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and  again  li Iter.  The  plates  are  removed  from  the  hot  water, 
plunged  into  this  organitier,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  from  three 
to  five  minutes,  drained  thoroughly  upon  blotting-paper  until 
surface  dry,  and  then  allowed  to  dry  in  a  closed  cupboard  or  box 
free  from  draught. 

Instead  of  the  tannin,  a  solution  of  coffee,  made  by  infusing  one 
ounce  of  freshly-ground  coffee  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  may  be 
used  ;  this  is  filtered,  and  saturated  when  cold  with  gallic  acid. 
This  gives  very  good  brown  tones. 

The  exposure  of  the  plates  so  prepared  will  be  comparatively  long 
if  warm  tones  are  required — probably  from  thirty  seconds  to  a 
minute  (by  contact)  before  a  good  fish-tail  burner.  For  very  red 
tones  a  brief  exposure  to  daylight  will  answer  better. 

The  development  is  performed  with  equal  parts  of  solutions  of 
pyro.  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  each  of  four  grains  to  the  ounce, 
and  as  much  of  a  ten-grain  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium  as  the 
exposure  may  necessitate  ;  but  in  this  experience  only  must  be  the 
guide.  Fix  in  hypo.,  wash  well,  and  tone  if  necessary  with  very 
weak  gold. 

The  process,  of  which  the  above  is  a  brief  resum  will  yield 
results  which  are  little  inferior  to  albumen,  without  one  tithe  of 
the  trouble  the  albumen  process  involves. 

— — - ♦- - 

TELEMETRY  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

While  photography  was  still  young,  and  long  before  it  had  attained 
its  present  advanced  state,  it  was  predicted  that  it  would  ere  long 
assert  its  usefulness  to  the  traveller  and  explorer  in  so  marked  a 
manner  that  the  camera  would  form  a  cherished  vade-mecum  with 
this  class.  This  prophesy  has  been  fulfilled.  No  tourist  or  explorer 
would  now  think  of  journeying  into  distant  and  unknown  regions 
without  the  means  of  reproducing  the  scenery  and  salient  features 
of  such  countries. 

But  the  estimation  of  form  is  one  thing,  while  the  ascertaining  of 
dimensions  of  such  form  is  quite  another.  There  has  hitherto  been 
insuperable  difficulty  interposed  in  the  way  of  this  estimation  of 
dimensions,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  camera  cannot  estimate 
or  indicate  the  distance  of  the  objects  it  can  so  faithfully  depict. 
The  late  Sir  David  Brewster  devised  a  telescope — which,  however, 
was  never  made  an  article  of  manufacture — by  which  the  distances 
of  objects  from  one  another,  and  these  from  the  point  of  observation, 
were  so  distinctly  marked  as  to  render  it  possible  to  pronounce  with 
a  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy  upon  the  distance  of  any  object 
under  observation. 

If  an  inaccessible  object  were  photographed  from  a  point  of  view 
at  a  distance,  and  if  this  distance  were  accurately  known,  then,  by 
having  also  a  knowledge  of  the  precise  focus  of  the  lens,  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  inaccessible  object  might  be  ascertained  from  the  two 
factors  mentioned  superadded  to  the  size  of  the  image,  which  would, 
by  a  rule-of-three  process,  enable  the  dimensions  of  the  inaccessible 
object  to  be  ascertained.  But  the  obstacle  to  be  overcome  has  been 
to  obtain  the  second  term  of  the  proportionate  rule,  which  may  be 
thus  roughly  expressed  : — As  the. focus  of  the  lens  is  to  the  distance 
of  the  object,  so  is  the  dimension  of  the  object  depicted  in  the 
photograph  to  that  of  the  natural  object.  This  rule  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  correct — to  a  suggestive  extent,  at  least.  But  a  difficulty 
has  hitherto  been  experienced  in  ascertaining  the  distance  of  ob¬ 
jects  far  removed  from  the  camera.  We  are  quite  well  aware  that 
by  the  aid  of  a  sextant  the  distance  of  any  inaccessible  object 
can  be  ascertained  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy;  but  we  need 
scarcely  point  out  that  the  employment  of  such  an  instrument  is 
attended  with  some  trouble,  and  involves  much  subsequent  calcula¬ 
tion. 

We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that,  through  the  enterprise  of 
Mr.  J.  II.  Steward,  optician,  Strand,  a  very  neat  little  instrument 
has  been  introduced — so  small  as  to  be  capable  of  going  into  the 
waistcoat  pocket,  yet  by  which  the  distance  of  objects  can  be  ascer¬ 
tained  without  any  calculation  whatever.  It  is  designated  the 
M  Libbez  telemeter,”  and  it  forms  a  surveying  instrument  as  well 
as  a  pocket  iivn^o-fjnder.  Heretofore  range. tinders  have  required 


not  only  calculations  but  also  the  services  of  two  qualified  indivi- 1 
duals  to  use  them  ;  but  in  this  telemeter — which  is  in  the  form  of  a 

tube  little  more  than  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  one’s  middle  finger,  and  1 
scarcely  exceeding  half  its, 
length — every  thing  isariaugedj 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  enahlei 
a  single  individual  to  ascer-i 
tain,  in  the  brief  period  ofi 
thirty  seconds,  and  without! 
assistance  or  any  calculation 
whatever,  the  precise  distance  of  an  object,  no  previous  training 
being  required. 

We  shall  not  here  attempt  any  description  of  the  mechanical 
construction  of  the  telemeter  beyond  saying  that,  by  rotating  a 
small  toothed  wheel  on  the  end,  and  placing  the  zero  mark  upon 
the  zero  line,  the  object  is  viewed  by  looking  in  a  direction  at  a 
right  angle  to  it,  the  conditions  for  this  being  supplied  by  a  smal 
mirror  placed  at  an  angle  in  an  opening  in  the  side.  The  observer 
then  walks  a  short  distance  in  the  direction  towards  which  hf 
looked,  and  once  more  brings  the  object  that  is  being  examined  in 
the  same  line  as  before,  this  being  effected  by  rotating  a  movable 
portion  of  the  tube,  on  which  are  divisions,  until  coincidence  u 
effected.  He  then  finds  that  one  of  these  divisions  is  opposite  the 
zero,  and  that  is  the  actual  distance  of  the  object  in  question  given 
in  yards. 

We  have  in  this  description  omitted  some  small  details,  but  the1 
whole  operation  is  substantially  as  described.  The  value  of  this 
tiny  pocket  telemeter  is  evidenced  by  such  men  as  Colonel  Mauricei 
R.A.  (special  officer  of  Lord  Wolseley’s  staff),  Sir  C.  Warren  and  hi: 
A.D.C.,  Sir  Bartle  Erere,  and  others  of  equal  eminence,  havinj 
secured  them  for  use  during  campaigns  in  distant  countries.  W 
contend  that  they  may  be  rendered  as  serviceable  to  the  photo! 
grapher  as  to  the  military  man  ;  and  we  hope  to  see  them  in  genera 
use  as  an  accessory  to  the  camera  of  the  tourist  photographer. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  THE  NATIONAL  PICTURES. 
Allusion  has  frequently  been  made  to  the  alleged  superiority  c 
the  copies  of  works  of  art  produced  on  the  continent  over  those  prc 
duced  in  this  country.  Indeed,  in  the  eyes  of  some,  English  phot( 
graphers  appear  to  possess  but  a  second-rate  reputation  as  copyist, 
of  oil  paintings,  or  at  least  of  those  in  our  national  collection 
One  thing  seems  pretty  certain,  namely,  that  photographic  repn 
ductions  of  the  pictures  in  foreign  collections  are  to  be  obtaine 
commercially  of  a  far  superior  quality  to  those  procurable  in  01 
own  galleries.  In  fact,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  there  are  really  1 
copies  of  our  national  pictures  of  moderate  dimensions,  or,  at  an, 
rate,  comparable  in  size  to  those  from  foreign  galleries. 

Various  reasons,  more  or  less  erroneous,  have  at  different  perio 
been  assigned  for  the  alleged  superiority  of  foreign  over  our  hoi 
productions — such  as  the  superiority  of  the  light  abroad,  sect 
processes  of  working,  greater  skill  on  the  part  of  the  operate 
elaborate  retouching,  and  the  like.  But  practical  men,  who  ha 
had  experience  in  this  class  of  work  both  here  and  abroad,  aflh 
that  the  superiority  of  the  continental  reproductions  is  principa 
due  to  the  greater  facilities  which  are  afforded  for  photographi 
the  pictures  in  the  foreign  galleries  ;  also,  that  if  equal  faeilit 
were  granted  by  the  custudions  of  our  own  pictures,  similarly  gc' 
results  would  be  produced. 

All  who  have  had  experience  in  copying  any  of  the  pictures 
our  national  collections  knows  full  well  the  difficulties  with  whi 
they  had  to  contend.  Yery  great  difficulty  is  usually  experienced 
obtaining  the  necessary  permission  in  the  first  instance,  and  wh 
it  is  obtained  the  restrictions  placed  upon  it  are  generally  such 1 
to  render  it  quite  impossible  to  produce  anything  like  a  presenta  1 
reproduction.  For  example:  the  painting  must  not  be  reinov 
from  the  building  ;  that  is  quite  out  of  the  questiou.  Neither  u| 
the  glass  be  taken  off,  or  in  many  instances  even  the  picture  reroot 
from  the  wall  upon  which  it  is  suspended.  Hence,  if  the  picture  1 
copied  at  all,  it  must,  perforce,  be  done  as  it  hangs,  and  through  l 
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glass,  should  it  happen  to  be  glazed.  With  such  restrictions  it  is  by- 
no  means  surprising  that  the  copies  when  made — if  they  be  made 
at  all — are  far  inferior  in  character  to  those  seen  in  the  shop  windows, 
and  produced  on  the  continent.  In  the  face  of  such  facts  it  is  nor 
very  astonishing  that  publishers,  competent  to  execute  work  of  the 
first  order,  have  not  undertaken  the  reproduction  of  the  paintings  in 
;  our  national  collections  on  a  scale  similar  to  that  of  other  countries. 

Now,  we  are  not  for  a  moment  going  to  suggest  that  there  should 
be  no  restrictions  placed  upon  photographing  these  pictures,  or  that 
i  anyone  should  have  carte  blanche  to  do  as  they  liked,  simply  because 
the  paintings  are  public  property.  Such  an  idea  would  be  simply 
absurd  on  the  face  of  it ;  indeed,  no  one  would  dream  of  entertaining 
such  a  thought.  But  when  application  is  made  by  a  respectable  firm 
prepared  to  incur  considerable  expense  in  the  execution  of  the 
work,  and  whose  reputation  must,  at  least,  be  a  guarantee  that  it 
would  be  creditably  carried  out,  while  every  care  would  be  taken 
of  the  pictures,  permission  should  be  accorded,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  restrictions  placed  upon  the  due  execution  of  the  work 
should  not  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  the  permission  equi- 
1  valent  to  a  refusal. 

Some  few  months  back  considerable  excitement  was  created  by 
the  erection  of  a  mysterious  and  exceedingly  ugly  iron  building  in 
front  of  our  National  Gallery  in  Trafalgar-square.  It  was  soon  ex¬ 
plained  that  this  building  was  simply  a  photographic  studio  erected 
for  the  purpose  of  copying  the  paintings,  and  that  in  due  time 
students  and  others  would  be  able  to  obtain  copies  of  our  national 
pictures  of  a  character  much  superior  to  any  hitherto  produced,  and 
this  by  reason  of  the  greater  facilities  given  for  copying  them.  It 
was  also  commented  upon  at  the  time  that  the  trustees  had  at  last 
seen  the  advisability  of  giving  similar  facilities  to  photographers 
for  reproducing  the  pictures  to  those  afforded  to  them  in  continental 
galleries. 

Many  were  under  the  impression  that  this  unsightly  erection 
was  put  up  expressly  for  the  use  of  any  one  who  could  obtain  the 
necessary  consent  of  the  authorities  to  make  copies  of  the  paintings — 
similarly  as  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  have  provided  a 
studio  and  dark  room  for  the  use  of  photographers  in  making 
copies  of  the  ancient  prints  and  manuscripts  in  their  collections. 
Not  so,  however,  for  it  soon  became  rumoured  in  photographic 
circles  that  this  iron  building  was  only  of  a  temporary  character, 
and  was  erected  solely  for  the  use  of  a  certain  foreign  firm  of 
publishers  in  photographing  the  pictures.  Also,  that  the  restrictions 
hitherto  imposed  as  regards  taking  the  pictures  from  the  main 
building,  removing  them  from  the  frames,  &c.,  were  not  to  be  en¬ 
forced  in  this  case,  and  that  this  firm  could  do  pretty  much  as  they 
liked  in  the  matter.  In  a  word,  MM.  Braun  and  Co.,  of  Dornach, 
had  obtained  concessions  which  had  hitherto  been  denied  to 
English  photographers. 

It  is  by  no  means  unnatural  that  some  persons  should  feel 
somewhat  aggrieved  at  this,  particularly  after  the  rumours  that 
were  afloat  some  time  ago  that  certain  foreign  photographers 
had  acquired  privileges  in  copying  the  paintings  in  some  of  the 
royal  palaces  which  could  not  be  obtained  by  English  photo¬ 
graphers.  If  all  this  be  true,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  if 
the  work  of  foreign  artists  should  get  the  credit  of  being  superior 
to  that  of  the  English  in  the  reproduction  of  works  of  art,  and 
that  the  latter  are  compelled  to  occupy  a  lower  position  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public. 

In  the  daily  papers,  last  week,  the  Secretary  of  the  Fine  Art 
Society  published  a  correspondence  between  himself  and  the  Director 
.  of  the  National  Gallery.  This  we  reprint  in  another  column.  From 
these  letters  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Fine  Art  Society  obtained  per¬ 
mission,  some  time  back,  to  reproduce  by  the  process  of  photo- 
;  gravure  a  series  of  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery.  But  the  per¬ 
mission  was,  as  usual,  accompanied  by  such  restrictions  as  regards 
taking  the  pictures  from  the  frames,  removing  the  glass,  &c.,  that  it 
was  practically  valueless.  It  is  manifest  to  all  that  it  would  never 
do  for  any  firm  to  incur  the  expense  of  reproducing  the  works  by 
such  an  expensive  process  as  photogravure  unless  they  could  ensure 
such  results  as  would  sustain  their  reputation,  and  this  would 
simply  have  been  impossible  uncjer  the  circumstances.  Hence  the 
idea  had  to  be  abandoned. 


Since  then  MM.  Braun  and  Co.  have  not  only  obtained 
permission  to  photograph  the  pictures,  but  to  take  them  down 
from  the  walls,  remove  the  glasses,  and  actually  carry  them 
out  of  the  building  into  the  temporary  iron  shed  erected  for  the 
purpose.  With  this  the  Fine  Art  Society  and,  we  believe,  other 
English  publishing  firms  very  naturally  feel  aggrieved.  The  corres¬ 
pondence  shows  that  the  privilege  denied  to  the  Fine  Art  Society, 
though  granted  to  the  German  firm,  had  also  on  a  previous  occa¬ 
sion  been  accorded  to  a  French  firm.  The  explanation  of  the 
director  of  the  National  Gallery  is  one  that  we  have  little  doubt 
will  not  be  accepted  by  English  photographers  as  altogether  satis¬ 
factory. 

As  the  matter  now  stands,  many  of  our  readers  will  fail  to  see 
why  privileges,  which  under  the  circumstances  amount  to  nothing 
less  than  a  monopoly,  should  more  than  once  be  granted  to  foreign 
firms  in  photographing  our  national  pictures,  while  they  always 
have  been,  and— as  will  be  seen  from  the  correspondence  given  in 
another  page— are  even  now,  though  not  solicited,  denied  to  their 
own  countrymen. 

- : - + - 

TELESCOPES  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  month  we  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  the  con¬ 
nection  between  photography  and  astronomy,  as  seen  by  American 
astronomers,  and  we  ventured  to  express  our  dissent  from  the  very 
depreciatory  tone  which  they  used  in  regard  to  the  capabilities  of 
photography  for  some  kinds  of  observational  work.  The  position 
we  took  has  been  amply  and  fully  justified  by  one  of  the  first  of 
living  astronomers,  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer,  who,  in  one  of  the  Cantor 
lectures— only  recently  published  though  delivered  some  months 
ago — gives  a  very  complete  account  of  the  past  records  of  photo¬ 
graphic  progress  in  its  application  to  astronomy,  and  speaks  in  a 
tone  of  complete  enthusiasm  as  to  what  it  may  achieve  in  the  future. 
Concurrently  with  the  publication  of  Mr.  Lockyer’s  lecture  we  find 
in  the  columns  of  Nature  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  articles 
by  Mr.  Common  on  Telescopes  for  Astronomical  Photography ,  and  in 
both  the  paramount  importance  of  the  science  to  astronomy  is 
lavishly  admitted;  indeed,  each  gentleman  goes  further,  and  points 
out  in  no  uncertain  language  that  astronomical  observation  has  been 
revolutionised  by  its  aid.  In  a  very  brief  manner  we  may,  therefore, 
bring  before  our  readers  some  description  of  the  mode  in  which 
photography  has  enabled  such  progress  to  be  made,  of  the  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  instruments  employed  for  the  various  purposes  indicated, 
and  the  diflieulties  attendant  upon  the  work. 

In  effect  a  telescope  is  used  as  a  camera,  putting  the  dark  slide 
in  place  of  the  eyepiece,  and  special  arrangements  have  to  be 
made  for,  on  the  one  hand,  solar,  and,  on  the  other,  stellar  photo¬ 
graphy.  The  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  sun  is  the  intensity  of 
the  light,  while  with  stars,  nebuke,  &c.,  its  feebleness  has  to  be 
counteracted. 

Mr.  Lockyer,  in  his  lecture,  exhibited  and  explained  Dr.  Janssen’s 
arrangement  for  securing  views  of  various  portions  of  the  sun’s 
surface.  It  is  as  simple  as  ingenious,  and  its  action  will  be  readily 
understood  by  photographers  who  are  familiar  with  instantaneous 
shutters,  as  it  simply  acts  as  a  drop  shutter,  but  is  actuated  by  a 
spring  whose  accelerative  action  ceases  the  moment  the  exposure 
commences,  and  so  an  equable  rate  of  movement  is  obtained.  The 
aperture  of  this  drop  shutter  is  a  mere  slit  whose  width  is  capable 
of  adjustment,  and  thus  the  action  is  but  momentary  over  any  one 
part  of  the  plate.  The  advantage  of  the  “brutal  copy,”  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Young  describes  that  given  by  the  sun  camera,  may  be  under¬ 
stood  upon  reading  Dr.  Janssen’s  statement  that  “an  interval  of 
two  seconds  is  quite  enough  to  change  the  physical  distribution  of 
the  bright  and  dark  portions  of  the  solar  surface  near  the  spots.” 
“  Dr.  Janssen  finds,”  said  the  lecturer,  “alone  by  this  means — it  is 
not  a  thing  visible  to  the  eye,  the  eye  gets  too  tired  and  strained — 
that  these  markings  are  distributed  over  the  whole  sun’s  surface,” 
&c.  Here  we  see  that  but  for  photographic  aid  we  should  have 
absolutely  no  knowledge  of  these  and  many  other  important 
phenomena. 

With  regard  to  the  stars  a  very  opposite  state  of  things  exist. 
Their  light  is  so  feeble  that  with  the  full  aperture  of  the  lens,  so  to 
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speak,  acting  at  once,  a  considerable  length  of  time  is  required  to 
obtain  an  impression,  and  in  the  meantime  the  object,  the  star,  is 
not  stationary.  For  eye  observation,  however,  a  requisite  amount 
of  motion  can  be  given  to  the  telescope  by  clockwork  to  cause  it  to 
follow  the  moving  object  automatically,  and  thus  for  hours  the  star 
can  be  kept  in  sight.  “  In  sight,”  we  say  advisedly,  for,  though  the 
image  of  the  star  remains  in  about  the  same  place  in  the  field  of 
view,  it  is  not  exactly  stationary ;  hence  any  star  picture,  including, 
of  course,  clusters  and  double  stars,  would  be  quite  useless  for 
scientific  purposes,  either  as  representations  of  a  portion  of  the 
heavens  or  as  records  of  magnitude. 

Here  the  trained  human  eye  and  hand  are  found  to  act  better 
than  any  mechanism  hitherto  devised  in  keeping  the  image  of  a 
star  exactly  stationary  in  the  field  of  view.  The  telescope  is 
provided  with  two  wires  crossing  one  another,  and  the  object  to  be 
attained  is  to  bring  and  keep  a  star’s  image  continually  bisected  by 
the  cross  wire  for  as  long  a  time  as  possible.  Mr.  Common,  in 
making  his  photographs,  arranges  an  eyepiece  for  his  own  use  and 
a  prepared  plate  for  the  photographic  action ;  and  his  gigantic  task 
was  to  keep  his  eye  at  the  telescope  the  whole  time  the  plate  was 
being  acted  upon,  and  so  supplement  the  action  of  the  clock  by  a 
set  of  adjusting  screws  he  had  devised  to  be  worked  by  his  hand  as 
he  found  necessary,  that  for  no  appreciable  time  did  the  star  leave 
the  one  point. 

If  our  readers  will  devote  a  little  consideration  to  the  magnitude 
of  this  task  they  will  see  the  enormous  strain  it  must  be  upon  the 
faculties  of  the  observer.  Mr.  Lockyer  gave  half-an-hour  as  the 
probable  length  of  time  the  average  human  observer  could  stand 
such  a  strain  without  breaking  down  ;  yet,  he  informs  us,  Mr. 
Common  was  able  to  keep  it  up  for  an  hour  and  a-half. 

Dr.  Huggins  adopted  a  somewhat  similar  method  for  obtaining 
spectroscopic  records  of  the  stars.  He  also  had  to  supplement  the 
driving  clock  by  manual  adjustment,  and  keep  the  image  of  a  star 
upon  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope ;  but  in  his  case  the  only  harm 
which  happened  when  the  image  of  the  star  wandered  from  the  slit 
was  that,  as  no  photographing  went  on  at  all,  the  exposure  was  thus 
increased.  In  Mr.  Common’s  pictures  the  photographing  would  still 
continue  if  the  image  moved,  and  the  effect  would  be  that  well 
known  to  the  photographer  when  his  camera  moved  during  ex¬ 
posure — a  worthless  doubled  image. 

Then  there  are  difficulties  of  varying  colours  in  the  stars,  of  which 
Mr.  Common  says : — “  Though  such  pictures  may  differ  slightly  from 
eye  observations,  owing  to  the  different  colours  of  light  not  affecting 
the  eye  and  the  sensitive  plate  in  the  same  manner,  they  would 
have  the  enormous  advantage  that  they  could  be  compared  directly 
with  other  pictures  taken  after  the  lapse  of  any  number  of  years 
under  conditions  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  making  almost 
identical.”  Mr.  Lockyer  says  the  same  thing  in  language,  showing 
that  colour  need  be  no  difficulty: — “It  is  perfectly  simple  to  get 
one  photographic  plate  and  to  put  on  it  a  dozen  or  twenty  images 
of  different  stars,  which  will  give  you,  in  terms  of  a  certain  salt  of 
silver,  at  one  epoch  the  different  radiant  energy  of  those  stars  for 
comparison  in  future  time.” 

The  effects  of  differing  exposures  has  been  well  seen  in  a  series 
of  Mr.  Common’s  celebrated  photographs  of  the  nebula  in  Orion. 
When  one  minute’s  exposure  was  given  nothing  of  the  nebula 
was  seen,  and  only  a  few  of  the  brightest  stars.  With  two 
and  a-half  minutes  the  brightness  was  increased,  and  a  trace 
of  the  nebula  shown.  Four  minutes  gave  more  stars  —  ten 
minutes  the  nebula  fairly  starting  into  sight.  Twenty  minutes 
increases  its  brilliancy,  and  an  hour  shows  the  nebula  in  all  its 
beauty. 

Tiie  Rev.  T.  E.  Espin,  who  has  been  so  successful  in  Liverpool, 
points  out  the  difficulties  of — (1)  the  instrumental  errors  ;  (2)  tem¬ 
porary  cloudiness  of  one  part  of  the  field  photographed  ;  (3)  unequal 
absorption — the  latter  a  very  difficult  and  complex  matter.  He 
gives  a  neat  calculation  showing  the  various  influences  of  length  of 
exposure,  aperture  of  lens,  and  sensitiveness  of  plate  as  affecting 
these  conditions.  But  though  he  is  doubtless  right  in  indicating  on 
condition,  governing  the  apparent  amplification  of  stars  given  by 
photography,  we  think  that  by  far  the  larger  share  of  the  increase 
in  size  following  increase  of  exposure  beyond  a  certain  limit  may 


be  placed  to  the  credit  of  reflection  from  the  back  of  the  plate 
and  internal  dispersion. 

In  our  next  issue  we  propose  to  conclude  our  survey  of  the  sub- 
ject  by  treating  further  of  this  point  on  the  instrumental  conditions 
governing  the  various  problems. 

- 4 - 

We  thought  the  days  of  baby  shows,  barmaid  shows,  et  hoc  genus 
omnes,  were  over,  but  our  Gallic  neighbours  do  not  appear  to  think  so 
as  a  little  while  ago  they  organised  a  baby  show  in  Paris,  which' 
however,  was  ruthlessly  prohibited  by  the  police.  Not  to  be  cheated 
out  of  the  opportunity  of  rewarding  the  possessor  of  exceptional 
beauty,  the  baby  show  is  to  be  replaced  by  an  “  International 
Beauty  Show,”  the  candidates  for  fame  not  having  to  appear  in 
person,  but  by  means  of  a  photograph.  Well  aware  of  the  fictitious 
beauty  retouching  is  able  to  impart,  the  projectors  of  the  show  have 
made  a  rule  that  the  competitors  are  to  sit  to  one  photographer,  who  is 
appointed  for  the  occasion,  with  instructions  not  to  touch  up  or  im¬ 
prove  the  portrait  in  any  way.  The  photographs  are  to  be  of  uniform 
size,  the  sitters  to  have  low-necked  dresses,  and  the  head  to  be  left 
uncovered.  A  jury  of  distinguished  artists  is  to  award  the  laurel 
which  is  to  be  of  a  very  substantial  character — no  less  than  a 
diamond  tiara — while  twenty  unsuccessful  candidates  will  receive 
diplomas.  The  pictures  will  be  publicly  exhibited,  and  the  general 
public  offered  an  opportunity  of  registering  their  votes.  We  pity 
the  unfortunate  photographer  who  is  to  be  entrusted  with  this  task. 
We  apprehend  he  will  for  many  months  following  the  exhibition 
have  to  be  guarded  by  gendarmes  to  protect  him  from  irate  lovers. 
Our  very  strong  advice  to  him  is  that  he  should  wear  a  mask  and 
stipulate  that  his  name  be  kept  an  inviolable  secret,  otherwise  he 
will  have  several  bad  quarters  of  an  hour. 


The  action  of  light  on  selenium  has  formed  an  interesting  study  to 
electricians  and  others  for  some  time  past.  Our  readers  may  re¬ 
member  that  a  method  of  transmitting  photographs  by  electricity 
was  founded  upon  this  property  of  the  light-sensitiveness  of 
selenium.  We  now  read  that  Professor  Bell  states  he  has  been 
successful  in  conveying  speech  five  hundred  feet  by  means  of  a 
strong  ray  of  light  acting  upon  a  selenium  cell.  We  suppose  the 
turn  of  photography  will  come  next. 


The  precipitation  of  gold  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  small  im¬ 
portance,  though  it  is  too  frequently  one  of  indifference  to  most 
photographers.  Waste  toning  baths  contain  large  amounts  of  gold, 
which,  as  a  rule,  are  thrown  away;  yet  nothing  could  well  be 
simpler  than  to  precipitate  the  valuable  unused  metal  by  adding  a 
little  sulphate  of  iron,  which  throws  down  metallic  gold  ready  for 
immediate  solution  after  the  supernatant  fluid  has  been  decanted. 
The  best  methods  for  precipitating  gold  under  various  conditions 
have  lately  been  under  investigation  by  German  chemists;  and, 
according  to  the  Chemiker  Zeitung  Gcethen,  the  old  method  of 
the  photographers  has  superior  advantages,  and  is  only  indicated 
by  the  presence  of  chlorine,  bromine,  nitric  acid,  and  the  hypo¬ 
chlorites  of  calcium,  magnesium,  and  sodium — substances  unlikely 
to  cause  any  difficulty  to  photographers. 


White  shellac  is  generally  difficult  of  solution  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  even  when  new  and  in  good  condition;  but  the  difficulty! 
can  be  remedied  by  getting  rid  of  the  included  water,  this  admix¬ 
ture  of  water  being  one  cause  of  the  white  appearance  the  lac  pre¬ 
sents.  It  is  introduced  during  the  process  of  manufacture,  the  lac ; 
after  its  precipitation  by  chlorine  being  washed  and  pulled  into j 
ropes  under  water.  The  best  method  to  adopt  is  to  break  the  lacj 
into  small  pieces,  and  then  spread  them  out  to  dry  in  a  warm  place. ; 
After  the  lapse  of  a  short  time  it  will  be  found  much  more  soluble1 
than  before,  owing  to  that  portion  of  the  spirit  in  proximity  to  the 
resin  not  being  diluted  with  the  contained  water,  strong  alcohol 
being  a  necessity  for  the  solution  of  lac. 


Considerable  attention  has  lately  been  given  to  the  obtaining  of 
magnesium  in  a  pure  form,  the  metal  hitherto  procurable  being! 
very  impure.  The  well-known  film  which  so  quickly  appears  upon; 
the  surface  of  the  ribbon  after  keeping  a  short  time  is  a  function 
of  the  impurity,  the  effect — due  to  the  combination  of  the  metal 
with  the  atmospheric  oxygen—not  being  seen,  it  is  stated,  when 
pure  magnesium  is  employed.  New  methods  of  purification  by 
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electro-deposition  have  been  devised,  and  at  a  recent  meeting  in 
Berlin  of  the  Electro-Tecluiische  Yerein  a  pure  ball  of  magnesium 
of  superb  brilliancy  was  exhibited. 


Me.  Brasheae  writes  to  our  contemporary,  the  English  Mechanic , 
giving  some  cautions  about  the  processes  of  silvering  glass  from 
silver  solutions.  He  says— “  Don’t  let  your  solutions  set  around 
he  did  so  once,  and  almost  lost  his  life.  In  making  some  of  the 
silvering  liquid  on  one  occasion,  as  he  could  not  dissolve  the  pre¬ 
cipitate  readily,  he  left  it  open  to  the  air  in  a  vessel  on  his  desk, 
forgot  it,  and  left  the  room.  Fulminate  of  silver  was  thus  formed, 
and  was  exploded  by  the  mere  jar  of  a  closing  door  as  he  left  the  room. 
A  terrific  explosion  ensued,  the  room  was  wrecked,  and  the  open 
vessel  was  driven  half-an-inch  into  the  hard  wood.  When  the 
silver  surface  is  satisfactorily  made  Mr.  Brashear  says  it  will  stand 
a  considerable  amount  of  rough  usage,  and  he  recommends  it  to  be 
cleaned  by  rubbing  gently  for  ten  minutes  with  a  piece  of  cotton 
wool  under  a  stream  of  water  from  the  tap,  blotted  off  with  a  piece 
of  blotting-paper,  and  when  dry  the  fluff  brushed  off  with  a  camel’s- 
hair  brush  before  polishing.  He  states  that  in  making  the  silvering 
solution  he  prefers  equal  parts  of  silver  and  potash,  instead  of  half 
the  quantity  of  potash  as  recommended  by  other  authorities. 


According  to  a  writer  in  the  same  journal,  Mr.  Gorham  is  to  be 
credited  with  an  important  discovery  in  optics.  By  means  of  a  little 
instrument  Mr.  Gorham  has  devised  he  is  able  to  measure  the  pupil 
of  the  eye,  and  the  results  of  his  measurements,  which  have  been 
made  several  hundreds  of  times,  show  that  the  pupil  of  the  eye  can 
be  made  use  of  as  a  photometer.  The  little  instrument  is  made  as 
follows  “  On  a  circular  plate  fitted  on  to  the  end  of  a  cylinder 
about  two  inches  long,  and  one  inch  bore,  were  marked  radii — the  more 
the  better.  On  each  radius  are  made  two  small  holes,  varying  from 
•05  to  *28  in.  apart.  This  circular  plate  is  covered  over  with  another 
which  has  a  slit  in  it,  and  which  is  capable  of  being  twisted  round 
the  first-named  disc.  On  looking  through  the  cylinder  at  any  light 
two  holes  will  be  seen.  Twisting  the  outer  circle  round  till  these 
two  holes  just  touch,  we  may  read  on  the  scale  at  the  other  side  the 
width  of  the  diameter  of  the  pupil.  Applying  the  well-known  rule 
that  the  intensity  of  light  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance  from  the  luminous  body,  we  may  thus  compare  the  inten¬ 
sities  of  any  sources  of  light.”  We  are  rather  hazy  as  to  the  exact 
meaning  wished  to  be  conveyed  in  this  sentence  we  extract;  but  it 
is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  the  germs  of  some  useful  photographic 
instrument  may  be  found. 

- — — — —  • 

FIXING  SILVER  PRINTS  WITHOUT  HYPOSULPHITE. 

A  short  article  in  last  week’s  Journal  by  Dr.  Liesegang  bears  the 
above  startling  title.  I  suppose  the  next  thing  to  expect  will  be 
“  sensitising  paper  without  a  silver  bath.”  Truly,  we  are  advancing 
with  rapid  strides  !  But,  joking  apart,  any  novelty  that  promises 
to  eliminate  the  only  drawback  to  our  beautiful  silver  process, 
namely,  the  really  wearisome,  never-to-be-contemplated-without-a- 
shudder  washing  operation,  is  (few  will  deny)  of  the  utmost 
interest  to  us.  The  article  in  question  I  eagerly  read  with  beating 
heart  and  bated  breath,  and  I  felt  that  at  length  the  goal  had  been 
reached,  that  our  necessary  yet  treacherous  friend  “  hypo.”  had 
received  his  death  blow,  and  that  the  photographer’s  ‘‘golden  age” 
had  at  last  come. 

I  congratulated  myself  that  henceforth  there  would  be  an  end  to 

those  weary  washings  and  changings,  and  tea  rings  and  - —  (it 

rhymes  with  tearings)  ;  an  end,  and  for  ever,  to  faded  images, 

and  - — .  But  my  elation  at  this  bright  prospect  was  but 

momentary,  for  on  nearing  the  end  of  the  said  article  I  realised 
that  a  cruel  ignis  fatuus  had  come  to  torment  us  with  its  lurid 
and  unsubstantial  beams,  the  writer  informing  us  that  “albumen 
prints  lose  their  chloride  in  the  bath,  but  the  albumenate  of 
silver  remains  and  deepens  in  colour  by  light,”  Would  that  the 
happy  dream  bad  proved  a  reality,  and  that  henceforth  every  house¬ 
hold  would  afford  us  both  developer  and  fixer — the  former  in  our 
homely  “  washing  soda,”  and  the  latter  in  that  useful  culinary 
compound,  “  common  salt.” 

But  the  illusion  is  dispelled  when  we  see  that  Dr.  Liesegang  is 
only  talking  of  collodio-chloride  prints,  and  as  no  one  imagines  that 
this  process  will  ever  supersede  that  on  albumenised  paper  his  com¬ 
munication  will  prove  of  little  benefit  to  the  majority  of  workers. 

If  I  mistake  not,  now  that  mechanical  have  superseded  manual 
methods  of  coating,  gelatino- chloride  paper  can  be  manufactured  of 
uniform  quality  and  at  a  much,  lower  cost  than  can  collodio- 


chloride  ;  and  this  paper  has  been  shown  to  give  prints  almost, 
if  not  quite,  equal  to  those  on  albumenised  paper.  Why  should 
not  such  a  paper  be  put  into  the  market  at  the  same  price  as  the 
ordinary  sensitised  paper  now  used  ?  Then,  indeed,  we  might  reap 
the  benefit  of  our  foreign  confrere's  ingenious  discovery'  ;  fur,  there 
being  no  albumenate  to  “remain  and  deepen  in  colour  by  light,” 
we  should  at  length  have  a  printing  process  possessing,  as°  Dr. 
Liesegang  has  shown,  the  immense  advantages  of  rapidity,  economy, 
and  permanence.  Locke  Macdona,  B.A.  (i Oxon .). 


MODERN  “DARK  ROOM”  IMPROVEMENTS. 

No.  II. 

A  HANDY  sink  is  one  of  the  chief  points  in  a  well-fitted-up  room. 
Plenty  of  space  for  splashing  about  freely  without  splashing  over, 
and  some  well-contrived  adjuncts  for  conducting  at  least  the  more 
usual  operations,  are  absolutely  necessary.  Not  least  important  is 
it  that  entire  safety  should  be  ensured  against  leakage  and  over¬ 
flows,  especially  if  the  studio  be  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  a 
building — perhaps  with  other  peoples’  offices  or  shops  below.  Woe 
to  the  luckless  photographer  who,  at  the  mercy  of  not  too  careful 
employes,  has  had  the  water  left  “  on  ”  with  a  defective  outflow  pipe. 
A  peremptory  message  from  the  irate  Mr.  Blank  demands  that  lie 
will  instantly  go  down  and  see  the  destruction  his  carelessness  is 
causing.  The  vocabulary  of  expletives  is  turned  full  upon  his  devoted 
head  ;  and,  although  the  mischief  may  have  arisen  from  something  in 
which  his  commands  have  been  directly  disobeyed,  it  will  be  well 
for  him  if  his  neighbour  after  cooling  down  prove  a  reasonable 
man,  or  the  annoyance  has  been  arrested  in  good  time.  A  few 
simple  precautionary  measures  to  prevent  this  nuisance  arising  will 
be  far  better  employed  than  vain  regrets  after  the  occurrence. 
Memories  of  stores  of  cigars  galore ,  “  meerschaums,”  and  similar 
articles  taken  and  paid  for  because  “  spoiled,”  or  at  least  said  to  be  so, 
by  infinitesimal  damp  prompt  an  earnest  recommendation  to  see  to  the 
outflow,  and  over  and  above  that  have  a  gridded  overflow,  and  again 
and  beyond  that  a  second  and  larger  overflow.  Experientia  docet. 

But  to  return  to  my  sink.  A  leaden  trough,  four  or  five  feet 
long  and  from  two  and  a-half  to  three  feet  wide,  in  days  of  old  was 
rather  a  capacious  affair,  and  sufficiently  so  even  when  large  plates 
had  to  be  manipulated.  But  with  flat  dishes  for  developing,  for 
fixing  baths,  to  say  nothing  of  a  washing  tank — all  these  being 
liable  to  spillings,  more  or  less — the  sink  space  requires  very  con¬ 
siderable  extension  nowadays.  It  is  not  at  all  requisite,  however, 
that  the  sink  itself,  or  what  may  be  called  its  main  body,  need  be 
altered.  My  own  plan  lias  been  to  add  about  three  feet  of  wooden 
slope  at  each  end  draining  into  the  sink,  and  of  similar  width.  A 
board  along  the  front  of  the  whole  conies  sufficiently  high  to  catch 
splashes  and  protect  the  clothes  of  the  operator.  Of  course  the 
whole  must  be  made  secure  by  a  lining  of  some  impervious  material. 
Providing  the  sink  itself  is  well  leaded,  a  cheaper  material  serves 
every  purpose  for  any  sloping  extensions  where  liquids  are  not 
retained.  Willesden  paper  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  It  is  cheap 
and  easily  cut  to  suit,  though,  of  course,  it  wears  out  in  time  if 
chemicals  are  constantly  getting  to  it;  but  its  power  of  endurance 
is  really  marvellous.  If  anybody  be  very  anxious  to  make  it  for 
themselves  it  is  said  that  copper  in  small  pieces  (nails  or  tilings) 
digested  in  liquor  ammonia  for  some  time  and  the  solution  applied 
to  stout  paper  answers  perfectly  ;  but  the  Willesden  Company  supply 
it  so  reasonably  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  try  it. 

On  the  “wings”  described  the  fixing  and  alum  baths  can  be 
conveniently  placed,  and  another  bath  of  gutta-percha  contains 
Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s  bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid  solution.  Into 
this  waste  plates  are  thrown,  and  easily  washed  clean  at  leisure. 
The  water  pipe  is  forked,  each  branch  having  its  own  tap — one 
supplying  general  requirements,  the  other  connected  by  a  flexible 
pipe  with  the  grooved  washing  tank  standing  in  the  sink  proper. 
A  shelf  over  and  at  the  back  of  the  sink  and  immediately  below 
the  window  holds  developing  solutions,  pourers,  a  box  for  soap  and 
pumice  stone,  and  any  article  very  frequently  required,  not  omitting 
a  supply  of  table  salt  for  cleaning  the  backs  of  gelatine  negatives, 
which  should  always  be  attended  to  before  passing  them  into  the 
washing  tank. 

Comfort  and  convenience  in  developing  and  similar  dark-room 
operations  will  be  largely  helped  by  combining  plenty  of  what  may 
be  called  “table”  space  with  the  sink  space.  Over  all  the  sink  and  its 
side  wings  I  have  a  pair  of  wooden  rails,  forming  a  sort  of  minia¬ 
ture  tramway.  On  these  travel — so  that  they  can  easily  be  brought 
forward  for  use,  pushed  out  of  the  way,  or  even  taken  off  and  set 
aside  altogether, — three  or  four  conveniences,  such  as  a  good,  stout 
table  top  about  three  feet  square  and  level;  another  board  with  a 
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slope  to  hold  a  large  plate  under  a  stream  of  water  for  washing, 
and  an  .iron  cross  frame  on  which  dishes  can  be  run  over  an  atmo¬ 
spheric  gas  burner.  The  sink  may  seem  rather  a  queer  place  to 
have  a  gas  burner.  Its  service  is  obvious  in  such  a  place  for 
carbon  and  platiuotype  work.  It  should  be  of  such  a  kind  as  will 
not  be  extinguished,  nor  the  burner  holes  corroded  by  dropping- 
water  or  chemical  solutions.  There  are  probably  various  patterns 
which  meet  the  case;  the  “American  retort  stove”  answers  well. 
All  this  may  seem  rather  complicated,  perhaps,  in  recital,  but  is 
really  not  so;  fur  it  is  time  and  energy  saved  in  the  long  run  to 
spend  a  leisure  hour  now  and  then  in  perfecting  one’s  working 
appliances.  With  such  an  arrangement  as  the  above  work  may  be 
made  a  pleasure,  which,  if  inadequately  provided  for,  would  involve 
worry  and  inconvenience.  I  have  found  it  quite  easy  to  manipu¬ 
late  thirty-four-inch  opals,  and  opals  may  certainly  be  allowed  to 
be  rather  awkward  things  when  they  are  nearly  the  size  of  a  kit-cat 
painting. 

An  enlarging  arrangement  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
window,  converting  the  dark  room  into  a  camera,  needs  no  descrip¬ 
tion.  Of  course  in  establishments  having  separate  enlarging  rooms 
it  is  not  a  sine  qua  non;  but  the  majority  are,  perhaps,  not  thus 
fortunate,  and  to  them  comes  the  consolation  that  nothing  can  be 
handier  than  the  power  of  popping  a  negative  or  transparency  into 
its  place  and  securing  the  product  without  any  running  about  or 
waiting.  In  my  own  case  the  enlarging  apparatus  traverses  the 
room  overhead.  Indeed,  I  have  had  two  side  by  side,  and  another 
in  a  separate  room  ;  but  it  is  found  that  one  will  do  a  vast  amount 
of  work,  and  the  extra  ones  are  not  needed.  When  much  of  this 
sort  of  work  is  going  on  the  question  naturally  presents  itself — 
Does  light  get  diffused  through  the  room  so  as  to  affect  the 
gelatine  plates  while  being  changed  or  developed?  I  have  never 
found  it  do  so,  but  of  course  it  would  be  foolish  to  have  the  plates 
tilled  into  the  slides  near  where  the  light  from  the  lens  would  fall. 
One  corner  of  the  room,  as  far  as  possible  from  all  sources  of  light, 
is  best  devoted  to  the  operation  of  plate  changing. 

A  drying  closet  is  a  useful  convenience  in  the  room,  and  perhaps 
the  less  it  has  of  complications  the  better.  So  long  as  it  is  a  fair 
size,  has  plenty  of  light,  safe  holes  at  the  top,  and  a  “  hit  and  miss” 
perforated  sheet-iron  bottom,  with  a  ring  burner  some  distance 
below,  it  will  meet  most  ordinary  requirements.  The  drying  of 
gelatine  plates  in  any  quantity  is  another  matter,  and  needs  a 
separate  room  where  other  operations  are  not  going  on.  But  short 
of  that  there  are  many  operations  for  which  a  cupboard  of  this  sort 
will  be  found  very  useful,  whilst  any  sensitive  plates  about  can  be 
popped  into  it  in  a  moment  if  it  be  desired  to  open  the  window  to 
admit  daylight. 

Subsidiary  drying  shelving  will  be  needed,  especially  where  much 
enlarging  is  done.  Nothing  is  more  convenient  than,  instead  of  a 
plain  board,  to  make  the  bearer  of  a  pair  of  rails,  and  behind  them 
fixed  to  the  wall  a  “slotted”  narrow  board  or  broad  lath,  so  that 
plates  can  be  stood  up  perfectly  straight  resting  on  the  two  rails, 
and  with  one  side  held  in  the  narrow  slot  or  nick  in  the  back  lath, 
this  being  fixed  so  as  to  touch  at  about  two-thirds  the  height  of  the 
plate  used.  There  should  be  a  series  of  them  to  take  plates  (say) 
from  whole-plate  to  12  x  10  ;  from  that  to  eighteen  or  twenty  inches, 
and  so  on.  Of  course,  being  quite  open,  air  circulates  readily 
amongst  them.  These  are  for  finished  negatives  of  large  size, 
glasses  flowed  with  albumen,  and  other  work  where  spontaneous 
drying  is  used.  1  have  said  “  spontaneous  drying  but  if  another 
gas  burner  be  permitted  for  boiling  water  and  such  like,  and  it  can 
conveniently  be  placed  a  good  distance  below,  the  one  thing  is 
rightly  fixed  for  helping  the  other  by  the  currents  of  warm  air 
passing  upward. 

Over  this  last-named  stove  varnishing  is  done  in  the  summer 
when  ordinary  fires  are  out  of  use  ;  and  as  there  is  a  possibility  of  a 
plate  just  catching  the  flame  when  drying  off,  and  also  of  kettles 
boiling  over  and  evaporating  pans  breaking,  I  adopt  the  plan  of 
setting  this  little  stove  by  itself  in  the  middle  of  a  large  metal 
shallow  tray,  which  is  isolated  on  a  stone-topped  platform  raised 
a  foot  or  so  from  the  floor.  If  wet  collodion  be  used  for  en¬ 
larging,  as  it  no  doubt  generally  is,  then  all  collodions  should 
be  kept  as  far  as  convenient  from  this  as  well  as  any  other 
flame.  A  good  boiling  pan  with  a  copper  bottom  over  this 
Rtove  provides  hot  water  for  carbon  work.  Many  will  have 
the  luxury  of  a  separate  room  for  carbon  development,  but 
where  space  is  limited  it  can  be  very  well  done  without.  Afar 
more  important  thing  is  a  separate  room  for  sensitising  and  drying 
The  atmosphere  of  the  dark  room,  even  with  the  best  of 
ventilation,  seems  to  be  most  prejudicial  to  the  keening  quality  of 
tissue.  ‘  6  1  J 
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Whilst  speaking  of  carbon  I  might  mention  a  use  for  a  by¬ 
product  that  I  have  not  seen  mentioned  before.  The  floor  of  the  I 
dark  room  is  usually  of  bare  boards,  and  if  it  be  over  another  loom  the 
ceiling  of  the  latter  is  pretty  certain  to  suffer  from  solutions  spilled! 
being  partly  absorbed  by  the  boards  and  partly  percolating  between 
them.  If  the  yellow  backing  stripped  from  a  developing  carbon 
picture  be  laid  face  down  on  the  floor  it  adheres  with  great  tenacity 
and  becomes  so  hard  and  impervious  that  it  forms  an  effective  pro¬ 
tection  against  intruding  solutions.  Of  course  it  takes  some  time  to 
cover  a  floor;  but,  once  done,  and  the  stuff  carried  an  inch  or  so  up 
the  skirting-board,  the  room  floor  practically  forms  a  sort  of  safe, 
tray.  The  only  precaution  needed  is  not  to  disturb  it  whilst  wet 
and  soft.  If  a  pigment  picture  (on  paper  of  course)  prove  a  failure 
from  under-  or  over-exposure,  or  any  other  cause,  down  it  goes  the 
same  way.  I  hope  nobody  will  suggest  unpleasant  comparisons 
with  another  dark  abode  said  to  be  “  paved  with  good  intentions.' 
In  any  case  those  who  try  it  will  find  this  sort  of  chromated  gelatin, 
and  paper  “  floor-cloth  ”  will  stand  being  walked  upon,  washing  whet 
required,  and  that  a  bath  of  silver  spilt  on  it  would  be  more  eusilq 
mopped  up  than  on  bare  flooring-boards.  Benjamin  Wyle.s. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  INDUSTRIES. 

THE  ARGENTIC  BROMIDE  WORKS  OF  MESSRS.  MORG-\A 

AND  KIDD. 

Several  persons  had  spoken  of  the  application  of  gelatino-bromid. 
of  silver  to  paper  soon  after  it  was  known  to  have  succeeded  upoi 
glass,  and  probably  many  more  who  kept  their  thoughts  to  them 
selves  had  indulged  in  surmises  as  to  the  feasibility  of  such  appli¬ 
cation  ;  but  to  Mr.  Morgan,  of  Greenwich,  was  reserved  tht 
privilege  of  announcing  to  the  public  that  he  had  reduced  it  tn  al 
commercial,  practical  form.  Scarcely  had  he  made  public  the  appli 
cation  of  “argentic  bromide”  to  the  production  of  positive  prints 
upon  paper  than  the  prospective  value  of  the  process  was  perceived, 
and  persons  in  other  countries  even  secured  it  for  themselves  b) 
patent.  Out  of  this  invention  arose,  in  the  dountry  of  its  birth,  a 
great  industry,  of  which  we  shall  now  give  a  brief  description. 

The  premises  of  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kidd  are  situated  in  Kew 
Foot-road,  Richmond,  being  readily  accessible  from  the  various! 
railway  stations  in  that  town.  On  entering  the  office  we  found  our 
selves  in  the  midst  of  enlargements,  in  every  style  of  finish,  mad( 
on  argentic  bromide  paper  and  opal  glass.  The  latter  in  som< 
instances  were  of  goodly  dimensions,  not  a  few  being  24  x  If 
inches. 

What  appeared  to  be  an  exceptionally  useful  application  of  tht 
process  was  the  preparation  of  canvasses  for  the  use  of  the  painte: 
in  oils  ;  and  in  the  course  of  our  visit  we  saw  the  process  o 
preparing  these  canvasses.  In  this  the  great  care  was  to  havi 
its  surface  in  such  a  state,  by  its  texture  being  previously  impreg 
nated  with  some  special  size,  as  to  ensure  the  sensitised  gelatine  whicl 
is  subsequently  applied  becoming  part  and  parcel  of  the  canvas,  thu 
rendering  its  peeling  and  cracking  off  quite  impossible.  Som 
canvasses  stretched  on  frames  which  we  saw  measured  50  x  4' 
inches  downwards,  but  there  seemed  no  difficulty  in  the  way  o 
preparing  them  of  much  larger  dimensions  whenever  such  shouk 
be  required. 

The  paper  is  all  coated  by  hand.  Sheets  of  plain  Saxe  paper  ar 
formed  into  trays  by  having  their  margins  turned  up.  They  ar , 
supported  below  by  large  slabs  of  plate  glass  of  the  proper  dimension 
loosely  set  in  wooden  frames.  This  ensures  the  paper  being  retaine  j 
in  quite  a  flat  position.  Let  us  follow  the  fortunes  of  one  sue 
sheet. 

Upon  being  placed  as  described  the  frame  was  passed  through  a: 
aperture  in  the  partition  into  an  adjoining  room,  from  which  a; 
light  was  carefully  excluded  save  that  from  gas  lamps  screened  b 
red  paper,  aurine  being  the  colouring  medium  employed.  On 
series  of  tables  ranged  round  this  dark  room  were  placed  levelle 
pegs  at  suitable  intervals,  on  which  to  lay  the  glass  plates  after  thj 
paper  had  been  coated.  This  latter  operation  was  performed  b 
the  operator  taking  up  a  small  vessel  containing  a  measured  quar 
tity  of  emulsion,  and  pouring  it  into  the  paper  tray.  As  soon  as  i; 
was  found  to  flow  properly  over  every  portion  of  the  surface  tb, 
supporting  plate  was  then  placed  upon  the  levelled  stand,  an. 
allowed  to  remain  there  until  the  gelatine  was  sufficiently  set  t 
permit  of  its  removal.  In  the  meantime,  however,  a  second,  thirc 
fourth,  and  other  sheets  were  being  treated  in  like  manner,  and  s 
on  in  succession,  the  number  of  plates  being  so  adjusted  as  t 
ensure  a  succession  of  plates  being  set  and  ready  for  removal,  thu 
keeping  up  the  continuity  of  the  coating  and  removing.  Whe; 
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set  each  sheet  was  lifted  from  its  glass  support,  attached  to  a  light 
lath  by  one  end,  and  suspended  upon  a  frame  which,  when  charged 
in  this  manner,  was  sent  up  into  a  drying-room  overhead  by  the 
agency  of  an  elevator  or  “  lift.”  After  being  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  drying-room  until  quite  dry  —  which  occupied  about  twelve 
hours,  moi’e  or  less — the  sheets,  after  having  been  examined  for 
defects  or  specks,  were  trimmed,  rolled  up,  and  placed  in  the  long, 
round  cardboard  boxes  so  familiar  to  those  who  employ  argentic 
bromide  paper.  From  first  to  last  no  other  light  had  access  to 
them  than  the  subdued  red  light  transmitted  through  the  aurine 
paper  by  which  the  gas  is  carefully  protected. 

Recognising  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  uniformity  or  even 
"ood  quality  when  the  emulsions  are  prepared  with  ordinary  water, 
Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kidd  make  it  a  strict  rule  to  employ  nothing 
but  distilled  water;  and  in  one  room  we  saw  a  large  and  beautiful 
copper  boiler  with  its  condenser,  from  which  the  distilled  water  was 
pouring  continuously  in  a  small  stream. 

In  this  room,  too,  we  witnessed  the  preparation  and  cleaning  of 
the  opal  plates.  These  are  of  the  class  of  glass  known  as  “  pot 
'  opal,”  and,  so  far  as  we  saw  during  this  visit,  one  side  was  ground. 
This  matt  surface  undoubtedly  imparts  a  fine  tooth  for  subsequent 
artistic  work.  The  plates  after  being  unpacked  are  laid  down  upon 
a  flat  slab  in  a  sink,  and  subjected  to  smart  friction  with  soap  and 
water,  after  which  they  are  plentifully  rinsed  with  plain  water. 

Precautions  are  taken  to  ensure  the  temperature  of  the  emulsify¬ 
ing  room  remaining  at  a  uniform  rate.  The  quantity  of  emulsion 
used  daily  is  twelve  gallons.  The  nitrate  of  silver  is  received  in 
quantities  of  two  hundred  ounces  every  few  days.  Care  also  is 
taken  to  ensure  the  recovery  of  every  particle  of  silver  from  the 
residues,  some  special  means,  which  we  are  informed  are  to  be 
hereafter  published,  being  devised  for  this  purpose.  The  amount 
recovered  from  residues  last  year  netted  i!150. 

When  we  visited  the  enlarging-room  we  witnessed  the  exposure 
and  development  of  a  sheet  23  x  18  inches.  The  enlarging  cameras 
stand  in  a  horizontal  position,  the  light  of  the  skv  being  thrown 
through  the  negative  by  a  plain  glass  mirror  erected  at  an  angle 
outside  ;  in  short,  the  luminous  sky  forms  the  background  to  the 
negative  being  enlarged.  At  a  suitable  distance  in  front  of  the  lens 
(inside  of  the  enlarging-room)  stands  an  easel  having  every  adjust¬ 
ment  and  capable  of  taking  sheets  of  paper  of  any  dimensions 
within  a  reasonable  range.  The  exposure  given  to  the  sheet  referred 
to  was  thirty-four  seconds,  a  carte  lens  being  employed  as  the 
objective.  At  the  end  of  this  time  it  was  placed  in  a  dish  and 
developed  with  the  following  : — 

Saturated  solution  of  neutral  oxalate  of  potash...  4  ounces. 

„  „  sulphate  of  iron .  1  ounce. 

A  sixty-grain  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium...  6  minims. 

The  image  came  out  slowly,  but  soon  acquired  great  vigour  and  a 
fine  colour,  after  which  it  was  fixed  and  washed.  An  enlargement 
on  a  30  X  25  sheet  had  just  been  made  from  a  quarter-plate  before 
we  arrived,  the  exposure  given  having  been  a  minute  and  a-half. 
But  the  atmosphere  was  thick  with  a  brownish  vapour  during  the 
day  of  our  visit,  so  that  the  figures  here  given  as  representing  the 
exposures  must  be  viewed  as  calculated  from  that  light. 

Certain  rooms  upstairs  are  devoted  to  artistic  work,  and  we  there 
3aw  several  lady  artists  engaged  in  finishing  the  enlargements 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Wake — a  gentleman  whose  name  is 
well  known  to  many  of  our  readers. 

The  whole  of  the  dark  rooms  are  lighted  by  gas,  shielded  by  red 
paper,  in  preference  to  daylight,  which  has  been  found  to  be  un¬ 
steady.  The  premises  are  all  heated  by  hot-water  pipes,  of  which 
there  are  no  fewer  than  two  thousand  feet  employed  for  this 
purpose.  The  conductors  of  this  establishment  evidently  entertain 
the  sound  opinion  that,  in  order  to  get  the  various  classes  of  work 
executed  in  the  best  manner,  those  to  whom  such  work  is  entrusted 
must  be  made  to  feel  quite  comfortable  as  regards  temperature. 

We  may  close  by  remarking  that,  until  we  were  shown  through 
the  extensive  and  well-appointed  premises  of  Messrs.  Morgan  and 
Kidd,  we  had  no  conception  that  such  a  large  and  important  “in¬ 
dustry”  had  been  formed  in  connection  with  the  sensitising  of  paper 
by  the  agency  of  argentic  bromide. 


A  NEW  DEVELOPER :  FORMIC  ACID  IN  THE 
DEVELOPER. 

[A  communication  to  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Amateur  Photographic 

Association.] 

There  has  lately  been  much  correspondence  in  the  photographic 
journals  on  the  merits  of  various  substances  as  preservers  of  pyro. 

;  Sodic  sulphite  has  been  well  discussed,  some  swearing  by  it  and 


others  swearing  at  it.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  pure  sulphite  h 
a  capital  thing  when  you  can  get  it,  but  difficult  to  procure  and  to 
keep  when  you  do  procure  it. 

For  my  own  part  I  prefer  formic  acid.  Here  is  a  red-coloured 
concentrated  solution  of  pyro.  in  alcohol,  with  the  addition  of  formic 
acid.  It  has  been  kept  ten  weeks,  yet  when  diluted  with  water  for 
use  gives  a  colourless  solution.  On  the  addition  of  ammonia  and 
bromide,  as  for  developing,  you  see  it  becomes  a  very  deep  ruby 
colour,  and  in  a  few  seconds  clears  to  the  colour  of  very  pale  sherry. 
It  will  remain  like  this  for  an  hour.  Here  is  some  mixed  two  hours 
and  a-half  ago,  which  is  not  yet  dark  enough  to  stain  a  plate. 

In  using  this  developer  the  image  comes  up  with  the  same  rapidity 
and  vigour  as  with  plain  pyro.  Formic  acid  is  not  in  any  sense  a 
restrainer,  but  lias  itself  been  proposed  as  a  developer.  It,  how¬ 
ever,  neutralises  a  small  part  of  the  ammonia,  so  that  rather  more 
may  be  used  than  with  plain  pyro.  The  following  is  a  convenient 
stock  solution  : — 

Pyro.  ..., .  240  grains. 

Formic  acid  .  I  drachm. 

Methylated  alcohol  .  ounce. 

Each  drachm  contains  twenty  grains  of  pyro.  Dilute  as  required 
for  the  plates  you  use,  but  leave  out  of  your  formula  any  nitric  or 
citric  acid  it  may  contain,  as  the  formic  acid  replaces  them. 

Wr.  Goodwin. 


TWO  POINTS  AND  A  LITTLE  PHILOSOPHY. 

Ax  various  times,  and  from  different  quarters,  the  removal  from 
gelatine  of  that  abomination  “grease”  has  formed  the  subject  of 
inquiry,  and  articles  have  emanated  from  the  pens  of  various  gentle¬ 
men  having  for  their  object  the  removal  of  this  annoying  though  most 
natural  adjunct  of  the  now  indispensable  stock  article — the  holder  and 
recipient  of  the  silver  bromide.  It  was  but  very  natural  that  this 
substance,  productive  as  it  is  of  the  numerous  opaque  spots  which  still 
crop  up  in  many  makes  of  plates,  would  draw  attention,  and  that  a 
suitable  remedy  should  be  sought  for.  Even  Dr.  Eder  had,  if  my 
memory  serve  me  rightly,  a  hand  in  the  matter,  and  subjected  gelatine 
to  a  special  treatment  in  view  of  its  purification  from  the  individual 
point  of  view  now  in  contemplation. 

Among  the  remedies  suggested — one  that  I  saw  adopted  by  a  pro¬ 
fessional  plate-maker — was  ammonia.  A  two-per-cent,  solution  of  the 
alkali  in  plain  water  filled  a  jar,  in  which  the  gelatine  "was  placed  to 
soak  for  a  while,  the  alkaline  solution  pom-ed  out,  and  the  glutinous 
mass  washed  in  repeated  changes  of  water  until,  in  fact,  all  smell  of 
ammonia  had  disappeared.  Whether  this  remedy  was  or  was  not 
fully  efficient  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  as  the  answer  were  best  elicited 
by  actual  experiment,  which  anyone  is  open  to  make  if  he  choose.  I 
believe,  however,  that  this  special  mode  of  treatment  was  ultimately 
abandoned  and  some  other,  which  I  did  not  inquire  after  in  that 
particular  quarter,  adopted. 

As  I  personally  object  to  the  use  of  ammonia,  it  was  in  another 
direction  I  had  to  seek  to  overcome  the  difficulty,  if  possible.  My  plate3, 
just  the  same  as  other  people’s  plates,  would  insist  now  and  then  upon 
having  the  horrid  pest— little,  round,  opaque  spots  that  would  have 
tried  even  Job’s  patience  when  discovered,  on  issuing  from  the 
laboratory,  on  a  pet  negative,  promising  most  unprofitable  labour  ou 
any  proof  of  value  it  was  desirable  to  see  perfect.  Ammonia  is  not  by 
any  means  the  only  thing  that  will  track  out  grease.  There  are  others — 
spirits  of  turpentine,  for  instance,  which  is  the  inveterate  enemy  of 
oleaginous  and  fatty  matters.  It  wrestles  with  them  then  and  there, 
and  has  the  upper  hand  in  no  time.  But,  then,  if  applied  to  the  sub¬ 
stance  in  question,  with  the  end  in  view — what  about  its  effects  on  sen¬ 
sitiveness?  I  confess  that  I  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  try  it,  though 
it  might  happen  that  some  unlooked-for  results  might  have  come  forth. 
Such  strange  and  unexpected  things  do  crop  up  in  the  laboratories  of 
even  tyro  experimentalists  !  In  the  golden  days  of  the  search  after  the 
philosopher’s  stone,  quaint  things  sometimes  came  about  in  the 
alchemist’s  sanctum,  more  than  one  discovery  of  a  valuable  nature, 
being  made  unexpectedly,  and  while  seeking  after  a  totally  different 
object.  Thus  it  might  be  with  the  search  for  the  most  suitable  reagent 
to  effect  the  present  purpose.  By  the  way,  it  is  not  always  safe,  even 
for  those  well  versed  in  chemistry,  to  rashly  handle  chemicals  and 
bring  them  in  contact.  A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  (a  doctor  of 
chemistry)  was  much  ill-used  once  while  carrying  on  investigations  with 
substances  of  an  apparently  innocent  character  ;  and  in  the  columus  of 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography  I  have  at  different  times  seen 
the  record  of  possible  accidents  furnished  by  the  Editors,  with  a  view 
to  serve  as  a  warning  to  the  unwary. 

To  return  to  the  subject:  while  it  was  not  at  all  unlikely  that  a 
thorough  search  might  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  better  agent 
than  ammonia,  other  means  no  less  efficient  might  be  found,  and  in 
this  direction  why  not  investigate  likewise?  There  are  more  ways  of 
killing  a  dog  than  by  hanging,  Why  not  see  what  might  be  done  by 
various  ways  of  filtering?  I  originally  filtered  my  emulsion,  to  rid  it 
of  objectionable  residues,  with  the  ouce  orthodox  chamois  leather 
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Unfortunately  chamois  leather,  while  being  very  useful  in  many  ways, 
is  heir  to  various  disadvantages  only  recognised  with  protracted  ex¬ 
perience;  and  as  a  strainer,  even  under  the  best  of  conditions,  it  is  far 
from  being  perfect.  1  tried  swan’s-down  calico.  One  sample  worked 
fairly  so  far  as  residues  were  concerned,  but  that  was  all.  Another 
sample  proved  inefficacious  altogether.  Two,  and  then  three,  folds  of 
muslin  next  had  a  turn,  proving  quite  effective  in  checking  the  passage 
of  any  rather  coarse  particle ;  and,  in  fact,  a  plate  coated  with  emul¬ 
sion  thus  strained  was  free  from  any  griitiness  to  the  touch,  but  on  the 
application  of  the  developer  the  crop  of  spots  came  out  as  impudently 
as  ever.  Clearly,  then,  of  the  three  kinds  of  strainers  used  there  was 
not  one  that  would  perform  the  twofold  duty  required.  The  number 
of  textile  fabrics  that  might  still  have  been  tried  would,  perhaps, 
prove  unlimited.  Then  there  was  mohair,  floss  silk — I  was  going  to 
say  wool,  forgetting  that  it  would  have  to  be  of  a  special  kind;  for 
ordinary  wool,  as  most  people  know,  is  itself  of  a  greasy  nature,  and 
might  have  imparted  some  of  its  own  viscousness  to  the  already- 
existing  evil,  yince  animal  products  had  that  peculiar  character  of 
enhancing,  in  all  probability,  instead  of  destroying,  the  malady,  ic  led 
me  to  lay  my  hand  again  on  an  old  friend — a  great  favourite  in  days 
fast  disappearing,  when  collodion  filtering  was  a  frequent  necessity. 
Need  I  name  the  famed  product  of  the  Southern  States  of  America, 
where,  at  the  proper  time,  it  is  seen  oozing  out  of  the  husk  awaiting 
picking,  putting  into  bales,  and  shipping  to  the  textile  manufacturer  of 
Manchester,  &c.  ? 

T,  too,  had  found  it,  and  could  exclaim — “  Eureka  !  ”  Cotton  wool 
(medicated)  not  only  filtered  nicely  in  the  usual  way,  but  it,  moreover, 
quite  effectually  removed  the  objectionable  grease  from  the  gelatine, 
giving  as  fine  and  perfect  an  emulsion  as  could  be  desired.  And  why 
should  it  not,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it?  Why?  What  about  its 
fibrbs?  Are  they  not  so  many  tentacles  eager  to  firmly  lay  hold  of 
whatever  they  choose  to  forcibly  retain?  And  this,  indeed,  they  do 
with  a  power  that  would  put  the  octopus  to  shame.  This  is  at  least 
my  experience  on  a  small  scale;  and,  if  twenty  ouuces  of  emulsion  can 
effectually  be  filtered  in  this  wise,  why  not  moi'e,  even  if  one  had  to 
renew  the  cotton  when  once  fully  charged?  It  is  advisable  to  loosen 
the  fibres  a  little  prior  to  commencing  filtering  operations,  and  it  is 
needless  to  say,  I  presume,  that  the  cotton  ought  not  to  be  moistened 
if  one  desire  to  retain  in  the  fibres  the  necessary  elasticity.  My  own 
modus  opercuidi  is  simply  to  put  a  plug  of  the  cotton  in  the  neck  of 
the  funnel — not  too  tightly — and  to  filter  away. 

For  use  On  a  large  scale  it  is  highly  probable  that  layers  of  cotton 
wool,  with  fibres  loosened  as  advised,  placed  on  silver  wire,  mohair,  or 
some  fabric  or  other  fixed  as  the  wire-work  is  fixed  in  sieves,  and  of 
any  desired  diameter,  would  effect  the  end  quite  well ;  however,  this 
can  easily  be  tried.  Now  all  this  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  yet  it 
is  like  the  egg  of  Columbus --it  merely  wanted  to  be  thought  of  and 
realised. 

There  is  a  point  I  now  wish  to  touch  upon,  and  which  has  nothing  to 
do  whatever  with  the  one  just  elucidated,  and  that  is— chrome  alum  :  its 
use  and  its  real  functions.  Professed  chemists,  many  of  them  at  least, 
are,  I  daresay,  in  a  position  to  define  the  nature  of  chrome  alum. 
There  may  be,  for  what  I  know,  an  axiom— a  formula— about  it.  Some 
symbol  might  represent  it,  and  all  this  would  be  very  line  ;  but,  as 
a  simple  matter  of  fact,  I  would  fain  ask  what  chrome  alum  is  beyond 
the  mere  symbol,  beyond  the  mere  equivalents,,  beyond  its  being 
chrome  and  alum  of  chromated  alum,  if  you  will. 

It  is  proved  past  controversy  that,  associated  with  gelatine,  it 
gives  this  last  an  unwonted  hardness,  and  enables  it  to  resist  that 
disastrous  tendency— frilling.  It  is,  in  fact,  usually  said  to  tan  this, 
as  it  does  cognate  substauces.  So  far  as  I  am  aware  the  kuowledge  of 
this  form  of  alum  goes  no  further,  photographically  speaking.  Now  I 
would  venture  to  call  for  a  closer  examination  of  this  substance,  but 
more  especially  of  its  effects  when  embodied  in  gelatine  for  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes,  and  when  the  developer  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
same.  I  would  ask  that  two  plates  be  coated  with  the  identical  self¬ 
same  emulsion  ;  but  one  prior  to  the  addition  of  chrome  alum,  and  the 
other  after  the  said  addition  has  been  made.  I  would  advise  their 
being  developed  with  a  mild  developer,  so  that  no  frilliug  arise  with  the 
first  plate  ;  also  the  two  to  be  developed  side  by  side  in  the  same 
dish  with  the  same  solution,  and,  after  fixing  and  proper  washing, 
to  lie  carefully  examined.  It  will  then  be  seen  that  a  considerable 
difference  exists  between  the  two.  There  will  be  a  characteristic  most 
pronounced  on  the  alumo-plate,  and  a  species  of  harshness  and  strength 
of  which  the  other  will  l>e  minus.  I  like  the  alumo-plate  ;  I  much 
prefer  it  to  the  other,  while  ready  to  concede  that  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  plate  void  of  alum  would  Ire  appreciated  for  special  purposes 
where  softness  would  be  a  desideratum,  as  in  the  case  of  the  portraits 
of  especially  delicate  women  and  children.  But  for  most  purposes,  I 
repeat  it,  I  like  an  alumo-plate  ;  and,  what  is  more,  I  prefer  it  well 
charged  with  alum.  Experience  has  shown  me  that  it  does  not  at  all 
slow  a  properly-ma  le  plate. 

I  have  raised  this  question  wittingly  and  advisedly.  I  think  there  is 
much  more  in  it  than  might  be  suspected  prima  facie.  1  should  like 
to  see  it  examined  and  discussed  by  one  of  the  London  photographic 
■ocietioa,  for  instance.  I  think  something  useful  might  arise  out  of 
it.  Of  the  secondary  ingredients  that  find  room  in  emulsions  I  scarcely 


think  any  have  more  sterling  value  ;  but  what  that  exact  value  is  re¬ 
mains  still  wrapt  in  a  mystery  which  it  were  desirable  to  see  dispelled. 

I  do  not  btdieve  I  am  far  wrong  in  thinking  that  much  is  yet  to  be 
learnt  of  the  real  properties  of  the  agents  in  daily  use  in  photography. 
Diligent  as  past  investigators,  such  as  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Hardwich  and  Mr. 

M  Carey  Lea,  for  instance,  have  been,  there  is  yet  a  wide  field  to 
explore.  Some  of  the  properties  are  known  ;  others  not  yet  as  much  as 
foreshadowed.  It  is  when  combinations  take  place  especially  that  the 
problem  becomes  complex — often  times  manifold  ;  and  a  very  sagacious 
eye  is  frequently  required  to  penetrate,  determine,  and  fix  that  which 
had  hitherto  remained  unperceived  and  unsuspected.  M oreover :  are  we 
quite  sure  that  our  conception  of  even  so  simple  a  combination  as 
A17NO3  +  KBr  +  KI 

is  perfect,  or,  rather,  complete  ?  — that  the  reactions  arc  grasped  in  all 
their  bearings?  This  may,  to  say  the  least,  be  questioned.  I  take  it 
that  we  merely  have  a  legible  formula,  comprehensible  as  such  to  those 
versed  in  chemical  science;  but  I  contend  that,  beyond,  far  more  lies 
than  is  apparent  at  the  mere  reading  of  this  otherwise  simple  formula. 
The  formula  proper  is  nothing  more  than  the  various  terms  of  a  plain 
addition,  so  far  requiring  no  interrogative  note,  the  outcoming  and  usual 
answer  to  which  is  palpable  at  a  glance  to  the  initiated  ;  but  I  must 
insist  on  the  all-important  fact  that  much  more  lies  beneath  than  on 
the  surface.  Let  us  deflex  two  beams  of  light — one  yellow  and  one 
blue — on  a  white  strip  of  paper,  and  we  shall  certainly  obtain  a  green 
strip  as  the  l-esult.  Then  on  to  this  deflex  a  beam  of  orange  and  we  > 
shall  obtain  a  deep,  warm,  neutral  green,  or,  rather,  olive.  Now  de-  ! 
scribe  exactly,  first  of  all,  the  absolute  character  of  the  yellow',  blue, 
and  red,  characterise  to  a  dead  certainty  the  successive  compounds,  if 
you  can,  and,  taking  into  consideration  the  nature  of  the  light  that 
passed  through  each  coloured  medium,  try  and  find  out  an  adequate 
definition.  Now  the  chemical  problem  is  still  more  intricate,  still  more 
complicated,  no  less  abstruse.  How,  then,  is  the  simple,  attempted 
equation  to  give  forth,  and  at  once,  all  desirable  answers? 

Moreover,  the  chemical  formula  lacks  aqua  distillata.  The  respective  I 
quantities  should  be  defined  that  ambient  heat  kept  account  of,  and  its 
thermometric  value  should  be  recorded  as  well  as  any  change  of  the  same 
during  the  period  of  contact.  If  artificial  heat  be  resorted  to,  it  like¬ 
wise  must  be  studied  and  registered,  as  each  additional  degree  and 
duration  of  action  under  the  individual  circumstance  will  naturally  go 
to  influence  and  modify  results;  and  while  most  carefully  following  the 
reactions  with  all  known  scientilic  instruments  and  knowledge,  much 
will  still  wholly  escape  your  observation  which  on  some  future  day  may 
be  detected  by  a  closer  investigator.  What  is  received  currently  and  I 
accepted  now  in  science  will  be  demonstrated  some  years  hence  as 
either  fallacious  or  deficient.  Such  is  human  science  happily  excused  ; 
by  our  predecessors  in  these  curt  words — humanum  est  (ware. 

If  asked  for  the  drift  of  this  disquisition  I  shall  not  have  to  go  far  to  ; 
seek  the  answer.  It  lies  in  tbe  fact  of  my  having  sought  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  action  of  chrome  alum  in  the  bromide  of  silver  solution.  I 
detected  more  in  it  than  others  have  apparently  done — or  think  I  have, 
for  one  should  never  be  too  sure  of  anything.  I  think  good  may  result 
from  the  inquiry,  and  that  must  be  my  apology  for  leading  my  Pegasus 
further  and  in  a  more  disorderly  manner,  perhaps,  than  is  allowable  in 
the  field  of  scientific  speculation.  A.  F.  Genlain. 


EMULSIONS  IN  COLLODION. 

[A  communication  to  the  Photographic  Club.] 

The  collodio-bromide  emulsion  process  and  its  various  modifications 
for  several  years  engaged  the  attention  of  experimentalists,  but  without  j 
arriving  at  the  degree  of  rapidity  attainable  by  its  formidable  rival, 
gelatine.  This  has  been  pressed  into  every  phase  of  photographic 
practice  with  a  kind  of  feverish  assiduity,  whilst  the  good  features  of 
the  older  forms  are  almost  ignored.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  some 
reaction  setting  in,  as  was  evinced  by  your  favourable  reception  of  the 
albumen  process  given  recently  by  Mr.  Ackland.  In  re-introducing  the 
process,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  genius  of  one  of  the  members 
of  this  Club,  Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton,  I  shall  make  no  apology,  and  in  no 
way  as  a  competitor  with  any  other  system  ;  let  each  staud  on  its  own 
merits.  I  would  willingly  have  ceded  the  position  of  exponent  to  other 
hands,  so  now  I  ask  your  indulgence  whilst  I  prepare  the  emulsion  in 


what  may  be  termed  its  incipient  form. 

The  formula  stands  thus  :  — 

Plain  Collodion.  oz.  gr.  dr. 

Methylated  alcohol .  2  6  0 

, ,  ether  . .  2  2  0 

Pyroxyline,  H.  T . 0  0  60 

Promising  Solution. 

Methylated  alcohol .  1  ounce. 

Water  (about) .  100  minims. 

Bromide  ammon.  (58  and  5  grs.  exc.) .  63  grains. 

Sensitising  Solution. 

Nitrate  of  silver . .  . . . .  100  grains. 

Distilled  water . 60  minims. 

The  mixture  is  made. 


It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  in  the  above  a  large  proportion  of 
water,  but  as  our  purpose  is  to  obtain  a  finished  and  washed  product 
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this  is  of  no  consequence,  If  it  were  to  be  used  in  its  present  form  it 
would  be  quite  necessary  to  use  a  bromide  wholly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
such  as  zinc  or  cadmium,  as  even  the  water  imported  into  it  with  the 
silver  has  the  effect  of  inducing  reticulation  in  the  film.  Still,  many 
good  plates  have  been  done  by  the  simple  emulsion  process.  They 
were  coated  with  a  mixture  similar  to  this,  washed  singly,  and  flowed 
over  with  an  organifier,  such  as  tannin,  &o.  Now  the  washing  of 
the  whole  bulk  of  emulsion,  as  afterwards  proposed  by  the  discoverer, 
was  perfect  in  principle,  as  exemplified  by  the  procedure  with  gelatine 
at  the  present  day.  As  I  cannot  in  the  time  at  our  disposal  tonight 
go  through  the  whole  of  the  operations,  I  have  brought  examples  of  the 
different  stages  up  to  the  final  result.  We  have  here  our  emulsion, 
which  should  be  allowed  to  stand  for  a  day,  with  an  occasional  shake. 
It  should  be  then  poured  into  a  dish  to  set  into  the  condition  as  found 
in  this  washing  vessel.  After  soaking,  the  first  water  is  tested  to  find 
if  the  bromide  be  really  in  excess,  and  then  the  washing  continued  till 
all  trace  of  soluble  nitrate  of  ammonia  and  excess  of  bromide  has  dis¬ 
appeared.  The  pellicle  is  now  placed  in  a  strong  piece  of  calico,  the 
water  and  remains  of  the  solvents  are  squeezed  out,  and  gathered 
up  for  drying.  This  may  be  done  either  in  a  water-bath  or  spon¬ 
taneously.  As  it  is  now  sensitive  to  light,  care  must  be  taken  to  let  no 
white  light  reach  it. 

I  showed  you  a  dried  specimen  that  is  soluble  in  equal  proportions 
of  ether  and  alcohol — together  about  eight  ounces— which  will  keep  good 
for  several  years. 

This  is  a  small  quantity  of  filtered  emulsion  made  by  the  above 
formula.  The  plates  are  prepared  by  simply  pouring  over  in  the  usual 
way  with  collodion,  and  are  ready  for  use  without  further  treatment. 
I  also  put  in  a  plate  to  show  the  contrast  between  it  and  an  ordinary 
gelatine  film,  a  negative,  and  a  transparency. 

The  reason  I  have  given  a  formula  divested  of  all  the  complications 
introduced  subsequent  to  the  first  publication  is  that  I  never  found  any 
appreciable  advantages  resulting  from  their  adoption,  whilst  many  diffi¬ 
culties  arose,  such  as  spots,  fog,  thinness  of  image,  tenderness  of  film, 
&c.  There  are  other  salts  capable  of  emulsification  in  collodion,  chiefly 
iodide,  chloride,  and  their  combinations.  For  the  first  no  satis¬ 
factory  developer  has  been  discovered.  I  hope  some  day  to  find  the 
iodide  yielding  up  an  image  to  appropriate  treatment.  I  shall  leave 
Mr.  Doods  to  deal  with  the  chlorides.  J.  Nesbit. 


MR,  NORMAN  LOCKYER  ON  ASTRONOMICAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[Abstract  of  a  Cantor  Lecture  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  May  5, 1884.] 

We  will  begin  by  referring  to  what  may  be  included  under  the  term 
“spectrum  photography.”  In  this  we  have  to  do  naturally  in  the  day 
with  the  sun,  an  1  at  night  with  the  stars  and  with  the  nebulge.  I  have  not 
much  in  this  present  lecture  to  bring  before  you  with  regard  to  the  sun, 
because  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  large  telescope  should  be  used  for  that 
body,  for  the  reason  that  its  light  is  so  great  that  the  small  telescope  will 
do  just  as  well.  Parenthetically,  however,  it  is  as  well  that  I  should  refer 
to  the  sun  somewhat,  and  draw  your  attention  to  some  new  optical  methods 
and  arrangements,  which  are  exquisitely  beautiful  in  their  way,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  that  body.  The  light  of  the  sun  is  so  very  overpowering,  and  the 
light  of  the  stars  is  so  dim,  that  you  may  easily,  without  my  telling  you, 

;  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  difficulties  which  have  to  be  overcome  in 
the  two  classes  of  research  are  of  an  entirely  different  character ;  and  that 
is  so.  We  have  to  succeed  in  solar  photography  by  battling  with  the  excess 
of  light.  We  have  to  succeed  in  stellar  photography  by  battling  with  its 
defect. 

I  have  here,  by  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Janssen,  what  in  France  is  called  a 
“trap,”  and  what  we  call  a  “  slide,”  and  this  instrument  will  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  way  in  which  the  excess  of  light  in  the  case  of  the  sun  has  been 
dealt  with,  perhaps,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  It  is  a  complicated 
instrument  in  appearance,  but  really  it  is  simple  when  we  look  at  it.  It  is 
intended  to  deal  with  the  excess  of  light  of  the  sun  by  only  allowing  that 
excess  of  light  to  fall  upon  the  plate  for  an  excessively-minute  portion  of 
time.  This  apparatus,  therefore,  is  placed  in  the  telescope  between  the 
object-glass  which  collects  the  light  and  the  photographic  plate,  and  the  only 
light  which  can  fall  on  the  photographic  plate  has  to  pass  through  an  aper- 
i  ture.  Now,  in  front  of  this  aperture  is  arranged  a  sliding  slit,  the  javvs  of 
i  which  can  be  regulated  by  means  of  a  screw,  so  that  I  may  bring  the  jaws 
together  until  they  are  almost  in  contact  in  case  the  excess  of  light  is  very 
great,  or  I  may  separate  them  still  more  by  moving  the  screw  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction.  Then,  when  I  have  got  this  slit  as  fine  as  I  think  it  necessary 
to  have  it  for  that  particular  day,  I  can,  by  means  of  a  trigger,  allow  this 
slit  to  snap  very  rapidly  over  this  aperture,  through  which  alone  the  light 
|  of  the  sun  can  fall  on  the  photographic  plate.  There  are  several  very  beauti¬ 
ful  contrivances  in  this  instrument.  One  of  them  I  will  show  you  when  1 
have  again  set  the  trigger. 

Here  is  the  point  at  which  is  the  opening  which  allows  the  light  to  fall 
upon  the  photographic  plate,  and  this  is  the  spring  which  produces  the 
movement.  Now  you  will  see  in  a  moment  that  if  this  spring  were  acting 
during  the  whole  time  that  the  light  is  passing  over  the  aperture  the 
motion  of  the  slit  would  be  constantly  accelerated,  so  that  in  passing 
through  the  solar  image  one  part  would  be  more  exposed  than  the  other, 
and  in  that  way  you  would  never  get  a  proper  photograph  of  the  sun, 
because  to  get  a  perfect  photograph  you  want  the  quantity  of  light  passing 
through  the  slit  to  be  always  the  same.  Now,  that  is  managed  by  the 
length  of  this  spring.  The  spring  ceases  to  act  the  moment  the  slit  is  in 


front  of  the  aperture,  so  that,  while  the  slit  is  passing  over  the  aperture  it 
only  travels  by  means  of  its  acquired  velocity,  its  velocity  is  not  being 
accelerated.  I  shall  show  you  presently  two  or  three  photographs  which 
Dr.  Janssen  has  been  good  enough  to  give  me,  which  show  the  magnificent 
results  which  have  been  obtained  in  this  way.  The  most  striking  result  is 
that  he  finds  that  an  interval  of  two  seconds  is  quite  enough  to  change  the 
physical  distribution  of  the  bright  and  dark  portions  of  some  parts  of  the 
solar  surface  near  the  spots.  The  instrument,  in  order  to  demonstrate 
that,  must  be  so  arranged  that  it  will  allow  two  exposures  at  an  interval  of 
two  seconds.  This  is  done  very  beautifully.  I  am  now  about  to  make  one 
exposure.  I  have  now  made  it,  and  want  to  make  another.  The  slit 
brings  with  it  a  shield  to  prevent  the  light  falling  through  the  aperture 
until  the  trigger  is  again  set.  The  instant  that  is  done  the  shield  flies 
back,  and  in  that  way  it  is  possible  to  obtain  photographic  records  over  a 
part  of  the  sun’s  surface  at  an  interval  just  long  enough  to  enable  you 
to  do  this.  That,  then,  is  the  way  by  which  the  excess  of  light  is  got 
over. 

The  little  patches  of  light  and  dark,  which  on  the  photographs  are  some¬ 
thing  like  half-a-second  of  an  arc  apart,  have  a  distinct  existence  on  the  sun, 
and  have  a  spectrum  of  their  own.  That  we  learned  from  Sir  William 
Herschel,  although,  of  course,  in  his  time  he  was  not  able  to  photograph 
them.  But  what  we  have  learned  from  these  beautiful  photographs  of  Dr. 

J anssen  is  that  they  are  associated  with  cyclonic  lines,  and  form  part,  in  a 
great  many  cases,  of  thoroughly  well-marked  and  developed  cyclonic  curves. 
Dr.  Janssen  finds,  and  finds  alone  by  this  means — it  is  not  a  thing  visible 
to  the  eye ;  the  eye  gets  too  tired  and  strained — that  these  markings,  such 
as  you  see  here,  are  distributed  over  the  whole  sun’s  surface,  and  that  they 
vary  frequently  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  sun’s  spots  themselves  vary. 
That  is  one  of  the  results  of  that  method  of  dealing  with  an  excess  of 
light. 

You  will  understand,  of  course,  that  when  we  have  to  deal  with  the 
stars — and  there  Dr.  Huggins  has  been  as  successful  in  one  direction  as 
Dr.  Janssen  has  been  in  another — we  have  no  longer  to  deal  with  an  excess 
of  light,  but  with  its  defect.  And  here  comes  in  another  beautiful  optical 
method.  For  photographing  spectra  of  stars,  of  course  we  want  a  spectro¬ 
scope  and  a  slit  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  what  we  have  to  do  in  order  to 
get  the  best  possible  result  is  to  get  it  by  reducing  the  part  of  the  plate 
added  on  to  the  smallest  possible  extent.  And  while  we  reduce  its  exposure 
to  the  smallest  possible  extent  we  use  as  large  an  instrument  as  we  can, 
and  then  see  that  during  the  whole  time  the  instrument  is  pointed  to  the 
star  the  light  at  the  focus  shall  really  be  entering  the  slit.  Now,  it  may  be 
a  familiar  fact  to  most  of  you  here  that  if  that  exposure  has  to  be  (say)  for 
an  hour,  and  some  of  Dr.  Huggins’s  were  for  some  hours,  no  ordinary  clock 
controlled  by  electrical  influences  will  allow  the  image  of  any  body  to  remain 
on  slit  or  on  a  fine  point  for  that  time  or  anything  like  it.  Dr.  Huggins’s 
method,  therefore,  was  to  use  a  Cassegrain  reflector  in  an  arrangement  by 
means  of  which  he  could,  with  another  telescope,  observe  the  image  of  the 
star,  and  see  whether  it  was  the  slit  or  not,  and  if  it  varied  however  little 
from  the  slit  to  bring  it  back  to  its  proper  line  of  duty.  In  that  way  you  see 
the  defect  of  light  was  battled  with  by  the  time  of  exposure.  The  more  feeble 
your  light  the  longer  the  exposure  ;  and  that  the  lonerer  exposure  might  be 
effective  he  wanted  a  process  by  which  the  light  should  be  compelled  during 
the  whole  time  to  pass  through  the  slit,  and  through  the  system  of  prisms 
on  to  the  photographic  plate.  Dr.  Huggins  has  been  good  enough  to  allow 
me  to  show  you  tonight  some  of  his  beautiful  photographs  taken  by  this 
means  ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  be  none  the  less  glad  to  see  them  when  I 
tell  you  that  that  part  of  the  optical  method  which  depended  on  keeping 
the  image  of  the  star  on  the  slit  forjan  hour  together  was  played — not  in  all 
cases  by  Dr.  Huggins,  but  very  frequently  by  Mrs.  Huggins. 

This,  in  sum,  is  what  we  have  learned  of  late  years  in  spectrum  photo¬ 
graphy  in  the  case  of  a  defect  of  light,  and  you  see  it  is  equivalent  to  what 
we  have  learned  from  Dr.  Janssen  in  the  case  of  spectrum  work  and  ordi¬ 
nary  work — in  fact,  when  it  is  a  question  of  light. 

But  there  are  other  things  to  do  besides  observing  the  spectra  of  these 
different  heavenly  bodies.  We  want  to  observe  the  heavenly  bodies  them¬ 
selves.  We  want  to  see  what  they  look  like,  and  to  know  about  them 
telescopically  as  well  as  spectroscopically.  Now,  in  this  direction  I  have 
to  refer  to  Mr.  Common’s  photographs,  which  have  recently  been  crowned, 
I  am  glad  to  say,  by  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  by  the  award  of  their 
gold  medal.  The  photographs  of  nebulfe  and  clusters  which  he  has  recently 
succeeded  in  bringing  before  us  are  just  as  valuable  in  their  way,  and  are 
fully  as  important  as  a  method  of  optical  work,  as  those  others  to  which  I 
have  just  referred. 

When  we  come  to  inquire  into  Mr.  Common’s  work  we  find  that  he  is 
dealing,  in  some  cases,  with  the  very  faint  markings  of  nebulas,  and  that 
some  of  his  exposures  have  been  upwards  of  an  hour  long  :  so  that  we  may 
at  once  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  his  case  also  we  are  dealing  with  a 
defect  of  light.  Now,  how  does  he  get  over  it?  You  see  there  is  a  very 
great  difference  between  using  a  spectroscope,  as  Dr.  Huggins  did,  and  a 
slit,  and  using  simply  a  photographic  plate,  as  Mr.  Common  does,  on  which 
to  receive  an  image.  If  we  have  our  spectroscope  and  the  slit,  if  the  image 
of  the  star  does  not  fall  fairly  on  the  slit  it  does  not  matter,  except  that 
you  have  to  let  the  exposure  go  on  for  a  longer  time,  because  the  image  of 
the  star  must  fall  on  the  slit  for  a  certain  time  to  get  a  photograph. 
But  Mr.  Common’s* task  was,  so  to  speak,  more  heroic  than  that,  because 
in  his  attempt  to  get  images  of  nebulae  and  clusters  of  stars — the  nebulas, 
also,  of  course  including  stars — it  is  a  question  absolutely  of  hit  or  miss. 
Dr.  Huggins’s  star,  if  it  were  off  the  slit,  did  nobody  any  harm  ;  but  if 
Mr.  Common  wishes  to  take  a  photograph  of  a  nebula  with  some  stars  in  it, 
or  of  a  cluster,  if  he  cannot  keep  each  star  absolutely  rigid  on  one  point  of 
the  plate  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  we  shall  never  get  a  photographic 
image,  either  of  a  nebula  or  of  a  star.  Mr.  Common,  therefore,  having  a 
clock  perhaps  no  better  and  no  worse  than  Dr.  Huggins,  was  compelled  to 
invent  a  new  optical  method  or  arrangement,  and  this  is  it.  He  has  been 
so  kind  as  to  bring  it  here  in  order  that  you  may  see  exactly  what  it  is.  In 
the  photographs  of  spectra  which  you  have  seen  on  the  screen  correction 
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was  made  bj’  altering  tiie  movement  of  the  clock  slightly,  but  Mr.  Common, 
after  a  great  deal  of  trial,  found  that  would  not  do.  You  must  let  the 
clock  take  its  course,  and  you  must  get  some  other  means  of  correction. 
What  he  did  was  this  : — On  a  plate  which  had  two  motions  on  the  eyepiece 
of  the  telescope,  you  have  separately  first  a  photographic  plate  and  then 
an  eyepiece.  Underneath  the  eyepiece  is  a  piece  of  platinum  supporting  a 
system  of  cross  wires,  and  then  a  system  of  rectangular  screws,  by  which, 
when  3'ou  have  once  got  the  image  of  a  star  on  the  cross  wires  supported  by 
the  circle  of  platinum,  you  can  keep  that  cross  wire  bisecting  the  image  of 
a  star  for  as  long— in  fact,  as  long  as  you  can.  Human  effort  probably 
would  break  down,  generally,  in  half-an-hour.  Mr.  Common's  human 
effort,  I  believe,  has  already  extended  to  about  an  hour  and  a-half.  You 
have  then  a  fine  delicate  star,  bisected  by  a  still  finer  delicate  web.  Your 
clock  has  to  be  going  as  well  as  it  may,  and  your  corrections  are  made  by 
these  two  screws,  with  this  important  consequence — that  if  you  can  catch 
and  keep  your  cross  wire  on  your  star  in  your  eyepiece,  you  have  kept  the 
images  of  the  stars  absolutely  rigid  on  the  photographic  plate  which  is 
beside  the  eyepiece. 

In  this  way  Mr.  Common  has  obtained  a  photograph  of  the  nebulae 
in  Orion.  Of  course  we  cannot  determine  the  perfection  of  the  method 
by  the  nebula,  but  we  can  determine  it  by  the  images  of  these  smaller 
stars.  This  photograph  was  exposed  for  exactly  one  hour  ;  that  is  to  say, 
during  sixty  minutes,  or  sixty  times  sixty  seconds,  the  eyepiece  had  to 
keep  the  image  of  some  particular  star  (necessarily  on  one  side  of  the 
photographic  plate),  by  means  of  the  two  rectangular  co-ordinates  worked 
by  the  screws,  exactly  bisected  by  the  fine  cross  wire,  the  cross  wire  being 
illuminated  by  a  lamp. 

This  photograph  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of 
modern  astronomy,  and  I  have  taken  occasion  elsewhere  to  say  what  I 
believe  to  be  perfectly  true — that  if  all  the  human  efforts  which  have  been 
directed,  so  to  speak,  to  this  group  of  nebulae  in  Orion  for  two  and  a-half 
centuries  were  put  in  one  scale,  and  this  photograph  were  put  in  another, 
it  would  weigh  them  down  ;  in  fact,  that  sixty  minutes  of  nature  are  worth 
two  and  a-half  centuries  of  art.  But  that  is  not  all.  Not  only  has  Mr. 
Common,  by  means  of  this  photograph,  shown  us  that  Iris  new  method  is 
good  for  taking  a  complete  picture  of  that  kind,  but  he  has  shown  us  that 
photography  contains  within  itself,  fortunately,  the  elements  of  its  own 
correction.  What  do  I  mean?  I  mean  that  one  of  the  points  which  now 
for  two  and  a-half  centuries — for  the  work  on  the  nebulae  of  Orion  began 
more  than  two  and  a-half  centuries  ago— has  occupied  the  minds  of  ob¬ 
servers  has  been  this — Does  the  nebula  change  or  does  it  not?  And  from 
their  drawings  astronomers  have  not  been  able  really  to  determine  whether 
there  has  been  any  change  or  not.  Professor  Holden,  in  one  of  the  most 
voluminous,  luminous,  and  beautiful  memoirs  ever  devoted  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  one  celestial  object,  a  few  months  ago  only,  discussed  every 
drawing  which  is  extant,  and  his  conclusion  was  that  really  you  could  not 
say  from  any  one  of  those  drawings  whether  the  nebula  was  as  it  was  first 
observed,  or  whether  it  had  considerably  changed.  Ni  w  it  will  be  obvious 
to  everybody  in  a  moment  that  by  such  photographs  as  these  it  will  be 
quite  easy  to  determine  in  one  year,  or  one  century,  or  a  thousand  years — 
art  is  long — if  any  change  takes  place.  But  we  can  do  very  much  better 
than  that.  Mr.  Common  has  shown  that,  by  employing  this  method  for 
different  exposures,  you  have  a  perfect  system  of  correcting  the  photo¬ 
graphic  record  itself.  If  you  change  the  salt  of  silver  which  you  use,  of 
course  you  may  change  at  any  given  time  the  picture  you  get.  You  may 
be  using  different  kinds  of  light,  and  you  may  imagine  a  nebula  of  Orion 
painted  by  every  wave  length,  you  may  get  an  entire  belt  of  p  light,  a  light, 
A  light,  a  light,  H1  light,  and  so  on;  but,  without  going  into  experiments  on 
variation  so  far  as  wave  lengths  go,  Mr.  Common’s  method  shows  us  that 
by  a  system  which  I  have  called  a  system  of  “contouring,”  to  make  things 
quite  clear,  you  will  be  able  in  future  times  to  get  comparative  results, 
quite  independent,  or  almost  independent,  of  the  salt  of  silver  which  you 
employ.  Let  us  see,  for  instance,  how  Mr.  Common  has  beautifully  built 
up  a  nebula.  We  have  here  a  photograph  taken  in  one  minute’s  exposure, 
one  taken  in  two  and  a-half  minutes,  one  in  four  minutes,  one  in  ten 
minutes,  one  in  twenty,  and  then  we  have  the  one  of  sixty  minutes’  expo¬ 
sure. 

With  an  exposure  of  one  minute  we  have  nothing  of  the  nebula,  but  we 
have  simply  a  few  of  the  brightest  stars.  That  is  the  beautiful  trapezium 
which  has  been  a  test  object,  time  out  of  mind,  for  observers  with  small 
telescopes,  and  that  beautiful  line  of  three  stars  to  the  right.  Now,  passing 
to  the  one  with  two  and  a-half  minutes’  exposure  we  get  them  a  little 
brightened,  and  just  a  little  bit  of  the  nebula  round  the  brightest  region. 
Now  the  four  minutes’  photograph  shows  you  some  of  the  other  stars 
coming  out,  which  were  not  visible  in  the  first  photograph.  The  next 
brightens  the  nebula  and  also  brightens  the  stars,  and  we  have  the  nebula 
in  full  swing,  so  to  speak.  With  the  twenty  minutes’  exposure  it  is  again 
increased  ;  and  now  with  the  sixty  minutes’  we  have  the  nebula  in  all  its 
beauty.  We  have  there  established  an  absolute  system  of  contouring,  and 
that  can  go  on  quite  independently  of  place — independently  of  everything 
except  the  salt  of  silver  you  employ. 

There  is  one  more  photograph  I  wish  to  show  you.  You  will  see  that 
this  method  is  as  good  for  clusters  as  it  is  for  nebulae.  This  is  not  so  good 
a  photograph — the  method  has  not  worked  quite  so  truly — but  it  will  show 
us  all  how  important  it  is  for  science  that  it  should  work  well  in  subsequent 
cases.  The  star3  should  be  quite  round,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are 
a  little  elongated,  but  you  see  what  an  immense  engine  Mr.  Common  has 
placed  us  in  possession  of,  if  you  take  things  as  you  find  them ;  for  an 
astronomer  to  measure  a  cluster  of  stars  like  that,  and  give  the  number  of 
them  and  the  intensities,  is  a  matter  which  would  take  years.  The  photo¬ 
graph  I  suppose  took,  perhaps,  thirty  minutes. 

These  beautiful  photographs  have  been  taken  by  Mr.  Common  in  a  mirror 
with  a  three-feet  aperture.  Now,  if  you  were  dealing  with  a  mirror  of 
eight-feet  aperture  of  course  we  should  be  dealing  with  a  quantity  of 
light  as  64  to  9,  and  as  Mr.  Common  uses  a  fiat,  and  as  I  have  shown  that 
a  fiat  is  not  necessary  we  may  say  practically  that  with  an  eight-feet  tele¬ 


scope  we  get  ten  times  more  light,  and,  therefore,  the  exposure  would  tJ 
one-tenth  ;  so  that  you  see  an  exposure  of  sixty  minutes  would  be  reduced 
to  six  minutes,  and,  therefore,  the  labour  of  keeping  the  delicate  star  oil 
the  delicate  cross  wire  would  be  reduced  in  the  same  proportion.  Further 
with  such  a  light-grasping  power  as  that  to  which  1  have  n  fern d,  \ 
hope  that  some  of  the  stars  would  give  us  absolutely  instantaneous  photo  j 
graphs,  and,  if  that  were  so,  we  might  not  only  by  this  means  get  observe 
tions  of  spectra,  but  we  might  get  observations  of  double  stars. 

With  regard  to  observations  of  double  stars,  there  is  just  one  point  whi<  1 
may  be  argued,  and  it  is  this  : — Mr.  Dawes,  years  ago,  showed  u«  that 
working  gradually  upwards  from  apertures  of  one  inch  to  apertums  o 
thirty  inches,  we  enormously  increased  our  separating  power  on  doubl 
stars.  For  instance:  he  held  that  with  an  aperture  of  one  inch  we  coul 
only  separate  a  double  star  with  a  distance  of  4\" ;  and  at  ten  inches  w| 
could  separate  stars  apart;  and  then  lie  calculated  that  for  twent! 
inches  you  could  separate  two  stars  apart;  twenty  six  inches,  ‘175 
twenty-seven  inches,  ‘169' ;  and  thirty  inches,  152'.  But  what  would  tha 
152'  become  with  an  aperture  of  ninety-six  inches?  We  should  go 
down  to  an  exceedingly  small  fraction  of  a  second  indeed,  and  with 
perfect  mirror  and  Mr.  Common’s  perfect  system,  I  believe  that  tli 
time  will  come  when  we  shall  get  double  star  observations  added:  as 
matter  of  course,  to  the  observations  which  I  have  ventured  to  bring  befor 
you. 

So  that  it  comes  to  this: — First,  with  regard  to  the  telescopic  observation  -r 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  if  we  take  the  nebula  of  Orion  as  an  example  < 
them,  we  find  that  we  have  in  this  method  certainly  a  better  one  thai 
any  eye  method  which  the  last  two  and  a-half  centuries  have  produced 
that  a  system  of  contouring  which  we  can  apply  in  a  few  hours  will  replae 
the  work  of  months,  and  give  us  a  record  on  which  we  can  absolutely  rel\ 
while  the  work  of  months,  and  of  years,  and  of  centuries,  has  turned  out  t 
be  absolutely  unreliable,  because  it  is  human.  In  doing  this,  then,  \v 
establish  nebula  photometry,  but  we  deal  with  stars  in  the  field  of  th 
nebulae.  We  must,  therefore,  deal  with  the  photometry  of  stars  in  tb 
field  of  the  nebulae,  and  if  we  can  do  that  why  should  we  be  limited  t 
that  field?  Why  should  we  not  take  the  average  over  the  whole  visiblj 
heavens,  and  bring  star  after  star  on  the  same  plate,  in  the  same  way  r 
has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Huggins  and  myself  in  other  fields  of  work 
It  is  absolutely  unnecessary,  so  far  as  stellar  photometry  is  concerned,  tb; 
we  should  limit  ourselves  to  any  one  nebula  or  to  any  one  hemisphere,  an 
it  is  perfectly  simple  to  get  one  photographic  plate  and  to  put  on  it 
dozen  or  twenty  images  of  different  stars  which  will  give  you,  in  terms  41 
a  certain  salt  of  silver  at  one  epoch,  the  different  radiant  energy  of  thoJ 
stars  for  comparison  in  future  time.  Now,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  , 
this  be  so,  work  like  that  is  far  superior  to  any  work  which  any  observe  if 
however  eminent,  might  accomplish,  because  the  thing  would  be  absoluttll  \ 
beyond  all  doubt,  whereas  one  might  doubt  the  observer. 

If  we  pass  to  spectroscopic  work  the  spectra  might  be  chosen  from  eveij » 
part  of  the  sky,  and  you  may  have,  as  you  have  hypothetically  for  tli 
intensities  of  the  luminosities  of  the  stars,  the  spectra  of  different  sta |  f 
culled,  so  to  speak,  from  any  part  of  the  heavens  you  choose  ;  and  if  yn  l 
can  get  a  dozen  spectra  of  stars,  culled  from  near  or  far  regions  of  tli 
heavens,  on  one  photographic  plate  in  a  single  night,  is  not  that  bett- 
than  any  work  that  one  observer  can  do  with  that  telescope?  So 
would  propose  that,  with  this  eight-feet  telescope,  the  observer  should  q 
absolutely  abolished,  that  you  should  not  allow  the  telescope’s  time  to  li 
wasted  by  being  employed  by  an  eye  which  can  only  see  one  thing  at 
time,  and  which  after  all  may  not  be  quite  certain  what  it  sees,  or  gh 
rise  to  doubt  when  other  eyes  in  future  years  come  to  examine  what  it  h; 
seen.  This  eight-feet  reflector  I  would  make  an  instrument  fitted  only  fi 
such  researches  as  those  which  Dr.  Huggins  and  Mr.  Common  have  show 
us  to  be  possible.  I  would  then,  by  means  of  electro-magnets  or  what  mj 
— it  is  a  perfectly  simple  thing  to  settle — get  an  arrangement  by  which 
photographic  plate  could  be  sent  up,  capable  of  coming  down  again  after* 
certain  time,  with  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  different  images  impressed  up< 
it  if  you  wished.  If  it  came  down  with  one  photograph  as  good  as  tho) 
Mr.  Common  has  enabled  me  to  show  you  tonight,  I,  for  one,  should  1 
perfectly  content ;  but  if  you  want  quantity  it  is  quite  easy  to  get  it  1 
lengthening  your  plate.  Why  do  I  insist  upon  this  ?  For  this  reason  :  th 
the  observatory  is  no  longer  necessary.  This  enormous  instrument,  wif 
an  eight-feet  aperture  and  sixty  feet  focal  length,  can  be  sheltered  by! 
hut  costing  £100,  instead  of  being  rendered  useless  by  an  observatn 
which  would  cost  £40,000 ;  and  I,  for  one,  believe  that  if  we  had  such 
instrument  as  that,  made  on  such  lines  as  I  have  indicated  tonight:  - 
thanks  to  the  specimens  of  work  which  Dr.  Huggins  and  Mr.  Comm 
have  allowed  me  to  bring  before  you — one  year’s  work  with  it  won' 
make  the  year’s  work  with  more  expensive  instruments  absolutely  rk 
culous. 

Then,  to  conclude,  I  refer  to  my  text,  and  wish  to  bring  pointedly  befo| 
the  Society  of  Arts  the  fact  that  this  dream — this  beautiful  dream — lac! 
all  chance  of  realisation  at  the  present  time  for  want  of  glass — for  want  ; 
the  applications  of  the  arts  to  astronomical  research. 


THE  FINE  ART  SOCIETY  AND  THE  NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 

The  following  correspondence  was  forwarded  to  the  daily  papers  one  d: 
last  week  : — 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — We  take  the  liberty  of  enclosing  you  a  copy  of  certain  correl 
pondence  which  has  taken  jjlace  between  this  Society  (the  Fine  Art)  arj 
the  Directors  of  the  National  Gallery.  We  venture  to  think  that  in  the 
days  when  English  businesses  have  to  meet  so  heavy  a  competition  fro 
foreign  countries,  the  balance  should  at  all  events  be  held  evenly  by  tho 
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vho  have  the  care  of  the  national  property.— Wo  beg  to  remain,  yours 
ibediently,  The  Fine  Art  Society. 

148,  New  Bond-street,  TV.,  November  13,  1881. 

You  may  be  aware  that  the  iron  house  which  has  for  some  months 
lisfigured  the  front  of  the  National  Gallery  is  erected  by  the  German 
jhotographers  of  whom  we  speak  in  our  letters. 

148,  New  Bond-street ,  October  27,  1884. 

Sir, — In  the  spring  of  last  year  we  applied  to  you  for  permission  to  photo- 
■  raph  a  series  of  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery,  with  a  view  to  their  re¬ 
production  by  means  of  photogravure  and  subsequent  publication  by  us. 
you  were  so  good  as  to  give  permission,  but  the  permission  was  coupled 
vifch  the  restriction  that  the  pictures  were  not  to  be  taken  down  or  their 
hasses  removed — a  restriction  which  made  the  permission  tantamount  to  a 
refusal.  We  endeavoured,  but  without  success,  to  obtain  the  removal  of 
-his  restriction,  although  we  proposed  to  employ  any  persons  whom  you 
night  suggest,  so  as  to  ensure  the  pictures  from  injury,  and  although,  as  we 
jointed  out,  the  restriction  which  was  imposed  upon  us  had  not  been  made 
n  the  case  of  a  French  firm.  We  are  now  given  to  understand  that  these 
■estrictions  have  not  been  enforced  in  the  case  of  the  German  firm,  Messrs, 
draun  and  Co. ,  who  have  further  been  permitted  to  erect  an  iron  house  in 
'ront  of  the  National  Gallery  for  the  purposes  of  their  business.  It  certainly 
;eems  a  hardship  that  facilities  which  are  afforded  to  foreigners  should  be 
vithheld  from  English  publishers,  and  we  think  that  we  have  some  claim 
;o  trouble  you  by  asking  for  an  explanation  of  the  course  followed  by  the 
;rustees.-~ We  beg  to  remain,  yours  obediently, 

The  Director,  the  National  Gallery.  The  Fine  Art  Society. 

National  Gallery ,  October  29,  1884. 

Sirs, — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  27th  insfc.,  addressed  to  the  Director 
if  the  National  Gallery,  X  am  requested  to  explain  that  the  privilege  of 
laving  certain  pictures  in  this  collection  temporarily  removed  from 
die  walls  for  the  purpose  of  being  photographed  was  accorded  to  M. 
Braun  and  Co.  in  very  exceptional  circumstances.  That  firm  has  been 
engaged  for  some  time  past  in  photographing  pictures  in  the  great 
rablic  galleries  on  the  continent,  where  also,  owing  to  the  high  im¬ 
portance  of  the  undertaking,  unusual  facilities  has  been  afforded  to  them. 
They  undertook  to  erect  at  their  own  cost,  and  with  the  sanction  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Government,  a  photographic  atelier  for  their  use,  as  well  as 
;o  defray  all  expenses  incurred  by  the  removing  and  rehanging  of  the 
hctures.  Even  then,  several  works,  the  removal  of  which  would  have  been 
hazardous,  were  photographed  in  their  places  on  the  walls.  The  trustees 
ind  the  Director  feel  that  to  renew  the  special  permission  thus  granted  in 
favour  of  every  application  which  may  be  made  for  a  similar  purpose  would 
involve  great  risk  to  the  pictures  in  this  collection,  and  they  regret,  there¬ 
fore,  that  they  are  unable  to  comply  with  your  request. — I  am,  Sirs,  your 
ibedient  servant,  Charles.  L.  Eastlake. 

!  The  Fine  Art  Society. 

148,  New  Bond-street,  TV.,  October  31,  1884. 
i  Sir, — Our  letter  of  the  27th  inst.,  to  which  you  have  been  so  good  as  to 
reply,  was  not  intended  as  a  renewal  of  our  application  to  photograph  the 
pictures.  We  felt  that  to  allow  at  one  time  a  French  firm  to  remove  pic¬ 
tures  from  the  gallery,  and  take  away  glasses— at  another  time  a  German 
firm  to  do  the  same— and  in  the  interim  to  refuse  to  permit  an  English  house 
to  remove  one  single  picture  from  its  frame,  is  not  to  hold  the  balance  fairly 
between  all  parties.  It  may  have  been,  as  you  say,  of  “  high  importance  ” 
that  English  pictures  should  be  photographed  by  these  foreign  publishers. 
It  was  without  doubt  a  very  valuable  monetary  concession  to  give  them, 
rad  one  that  is  enhanced  by  your  refusal  in  the  present  instance ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  as  the  series  of  engravings  which  we  propose  to  issue  would,  from  an 
irtistic  standpoint,  have  been  of  equal  importance  with  theirs,  we  think  we 
ire  justified  in  complaining  that  privileges  which  were  granted  to  them 
'should  have  been  withheld  from, — Your  obedient  servants, 

The  Director,  the  National  Gallery.  The  Fine  Art  Society. 


REGENT  PATENTS. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  14,122.— “Measurement  and  Estimation  of  Amount  of  Light 
Emitted  from  a  Luminous  Body.”  J.  Jolt  .—Dated  October  25,  1884. 

No.  14,457.  —  “  Aetinometers.”  C.  Greek  and  L.  V.  Fuidge,  128> 
Oolmore-row,  Birmingham.— Dated  November  1,  1884. 

No.  14,885. — “Photographic  Engraving.”  J.  R.  Sawyer,  Ealing  Dene. 
—Bated  November  12,  1884. 

No.  14,886—  “  Method  of  Showing  Dissolving  Views  and  all  kinds  of 
Slides,  and  Producing  Life-Like  Effects  with  the  Optical  or  Magic  Lantern.  ” 
I.  A.  R.  Hodge. — Dated  November  12,  1884. 

No.  14,951. — “  Oxyhydrogen  and  Other  Microscopes.”  Lewis  Wright, 
7,  Bsaumont-road,  Hornsey  Rise ;  H.  C.  Newton,  3,  Fleet-street,  London. 
—Bated  November  13,  1884. 

No.  15,026.— “  Separation  and  Obtainment  of  Oxygen  from  Atmospheric 
iir.”  L.  L.  Brin  arid  A.  Brin.—  Dated  November  14, 1884. 

Improvements  in  Producing  Vignetted  Portraits. 

By  Henry  Vander  Weyde. 

My  invention  relates  to  the  production  of  photographic  negatives,  parti- 
mlariy  of  portrait  negatives.  It  has  for  many  years  been  recognised  by  all 
photographers  that,  in  printing  from  negatives,  instead  of  exposing  the  entire 
rarface  equally  to  the  light,  and  thus  printing  in  all  high  lights  and  -shadows 
n  full  strength  to  the  very  edge  of  the  print,  a  more  artistic  and  pleasing 
affect  is  produced  by  the  process  of  vignetting  to  a  half-tone  by  first  masking 


off  the  edges  or  margin  of  the  negative  by  means  of  a  mask  applied  over  the 
negative  and  leaving  only  the  centre  fully  exposed,  and  then  taking  the 
paper  from  under  the  negative  and  reversing  the  masking  process  by  shield¬ 
ing  the  centre  of  the  print  from  the  light  and  exposing  the  white  margin  so 
as  to  tint  it  or  tone  it  down. 

.  This  vignetting  is  only  practised,  however,  in  printing  by  the  evanescent 
silver  process ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  chemical  manipulation,  it 
requires  considerable  mechanical  skill  and  artistic  judgment  on  the  part  of 
the  printer  (as  each  negative  often  requires  a  different  size  and  shape  of 
mask),  while  it  more  than  doubles  the  amount  of  time  and  labour  necessary 
for  plain  printing.  The  increased  beauty  resulting  from  this  extra  mechanical 
manipulation  is,  however,  so  great  that  nearly  every  photographer  practises 
it,  a  considerable  additional  charge  being  made  for  these  vignettes. 

The  difficulties  of  producing  vignettes  by  any  of  the  permanent  printing 
processes,  such  as  the  autotype  or  carbon  process,  the  Wood  bury  type,  the 
photogravure,  and  all  other  photo,  printing  processes,  are  evidently  so  great 
that  those  commercially  engaged  in  them  refuse  to  attempt  it,  and  I  am 
not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  done.  Many  of  these  permanent  printing 
processes  would  long  ago  have  superseded  silver  printing  had  it  been 
possible  to  give  them  the  additional  delicacy  and  beauty  obtained  by  the 
vignetting  and  printing  process. 

Now,  by  my  invention  I  overcome  all  this  difficulty,  and  am  able  not 
only  to  produce  the  most  delicate  vignettes  in  any  of  the  permanent 
processes,  but  I  produce  them  just  as  cheaply  and  easily  as  plain  prints 
and  without  any  of  the  additional  mechanical  labour  or  skill  hitherto 
requisite  in  vignetting.  Moreover,  by  my  invention  the  means  of  con¬ 
trolling  and  determining  the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  gradations,  and 
their  depth,  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  artist  or  operator  while  he  is 
focussing  the  image  in  the  camera,  instead  of  being  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  printer. 

My  invention  consists  in  the  employment  of  a  translucent  or  reflecting 
screen  or  screens,  illuminated  and  interposed  during  exposure  between 
the  negative  and  the  sitter  or  object  being  photographed,  the  shape  of  such 
screen  being  determined  by  the  form  of  gradations  desired. 

Opaque  screens  having  neither  translucent  or  reflecting  power  have  before 
been  fried,  and  they  have  the  power  of  graduating  the  image  on  the 
negative  into  utter  darkness — i. e. ,  that  condition  of  the  film  on  the  negative 
which  will  be  perfectly  transparent  and  consequently  yield  the  deepest 
tone  in  the  print. 

In  my  improved  method  of  vignetting  the  screen  erupted  has  the 
power,  although  placed  in  the  same  position  as  those  above  referred  to,  of 
replacing  every  ray  that  it  obstructs  by  other  rays  which  it  reflects  or 
transmits  into  the  camera,  so  that  instead  of  producing  a  gradation  into 
darkness  it  produces  a  gradation  into  a  light  or  half-tone  of  any  depth 
desired.  The  negative  when  finished  will  then  print  only  vignettes. 

In  order  to  enable  one  skilled  in  the  art  to  use  my  invention,  I  will  now 
describe  the  operation.  I  place  my  sitter  and  proceed  to  take  a  head  and 
bust  portrait.  Having  posed,  lighted,  and  focussed  the  sitter,  I  place  the 
screen  well  out  of  focus,  either  outside  the  camera  between  the  sitter  and 
the  lens,  or  inside  the  camera  between  the  lens  and  the  negative.  If  I  use 
it  inside  I  construct  the  screen  of  a  translucent  material  with  an  aperture 
in  the  centre.  The  material  may  be  gauze  or  net  or  other  open  work 
fabric,  or  tissue  paper,  or  opal  glass  or  other  translucent  material,  the 
aperture  being  sufficiently  large  to  allow  the  image  of  the  head  and  the  top 
of  the  shoulders  to  be  transmitted  uninterruptedly  to  the  negative.  The 
edges  of  the  aperture  may  be  graduated  of  different  thicknesses  or  density,  or 
the  edges  of  the  aperture  may  be  jagged,  the  effect  aimed  at  being  to  obtain 
a  soft  vignette  into  half-tone  extending  to  the  very  edges  of  the  focussing 

lass.  I  then  give  the  negative  the  ordinary  exposure  and  develope  as  usual. 

f  the  screen  be  placed  outside  the  camera  I  may  use  either  a  translucent 
or  opaque  material.  If  translucent  I  fashion  it  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
just  described,  but  on  a  much  larger  scale,  as  it  is  placed  much  nearer  the 
sitter.  Or  I  may  use  a  reflecting  instead  of  a  translucent  screen  of  a  white 
or  light-coloured  though  opaque  material,  such  as  white  cardboard  or  white 
opal  glass  or  metal.  The  reflecting  side  should  face  the  lens,  its  surface 
being  exposed  to  either  direct  illumination  or  to  reflected  light  from  a 
mirror  or  mirrors  suitably  arranged.  In  this  case  the  edge  of  the  mask 
nearest  to  the  centre  should  be  cut  in  the  form  of  long  V-shaped  teeth. 

For  varying  the  shape  and  size  and  depth  of  the  vignettes  I  employ 
screens  of  different  materials  and  forms  ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  the 
desired  gradation  I  may  use  two  or  more  screens  of  different  sizes  and 
shapes  placed  in  front  of  one  another. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  my  said 
invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  I  declare  that 
what  I  claim  is 

1st.  The  herein  described  process  of  producing  a  vignetted  photographic 
negative,  graduated  off  into  a  light  or  half-tone,  by  the  interposition 
during  exposure  between  the  lens  and  the  sitter  or  object  being  photo¬ 
graphed  of  a  translucent  or  reflecting  screen  or  screens,  having  an  aperture 
of  suitable  shape  and  dimensions,  substantially  as  herein  specified. 

2nd.  The  herein  described  process  of  producing  a  vignetted  photographic 
negative  graduated  off  into  a  light  or  half-tone,  by  the  interposition,  during 
exposure,  between  the  lens  and  the  sensitive  surface  of  a  translucent 
screen  or  screens,  having  an  aperture  of  suitable  shape  and  dimensions, 
substantially  as  herein  described. 

3rd.  As  a  new  article  of  manufacture  a  vignetted  photographic  negative 
graduated  off  into  a  light  or  half-tone,  substantially  as  herein  described. 


diljtlrittnits. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 

The  first  exhibition  of  this  Society  was  opened  on  Tuesday  last,  the  18th 
instant,  in  the  fine  rooms  of  the*  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  of  Arts, 
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Dublin,  which,  by  the  courtesy  of  that  body,  had  been  placed  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  Society.  t  _  .  _  .  , 

Their  Excellencies  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  Countess  Spencer  had 
intended  to  be  present  at  the  opening,  but  were  prevented  by  unavoidable 
absence  in  London.  A  large  number  of  the  members  of  the  Society  and 
their  friends  were  assembled  in  the  afternoon  to  do  honour  to  the  occasion, 
which  is  a  novelty  in  Dublin.  Very  general  surprise  and  satisfaction  was 
evinced  on  all  sides  at  the  magnitude  of  the  collection  gathered  to¬ 
gether,  and  which  will  compare  favourably  with  the  well-known  Pall  Mall 
display. 

The  number  of  exhibits,  as  shown  by  the  catalogue,  is  739,  contributed 
by  135  exhibitors,  and  one  recognises  in  the  list  the  most  famous  English 
artists,  sprinkled  with  a  few  foreign  friends,  and  the  more  generally-known 
names  of  our  best  Dublin  studios;  while  many  well-known  faces  and 
suburban  views  beautifully  rendered  are  there  to  charm  those  whose  limited 
knuuA  lge  of  the  differences  of  platinotype,  Woodburytype,  and  other  pro¬ 
cesses  deprives  them  of  the  technical  pleasure  only  experienced  by  a  photo¬ 
grapher.  To  those  familiar  with  the  displays  of  recent  years  at  Pall  Mall 
and  other  well-visited  exhibitions,  many  old  friends  are  recognised  with 
renewed  pleasure,  and  most  of  the  medai  pictures  of  this  year  are  to  be  seen 
amongst  the  collection.  Photographic  novelties  like  Mr.  C.  V.  Shadbolt’s 
Balloon  Views  (Nos.  159  and  154),  and  Lightning,  by  Mr.  Auty  (No.  140), 
open  up  the  question  as  to  where  the  possibilities  of  photography  may  stop. 

In  walking  round  the  rooms,  with  so  much  to  admire,  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  omitting  to  notice  much  conspicuous  merit;  but  No.  7,  entitled  The 
Young  Dodger,  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Winter,  is  a  clever  genre  group;  and  The  Miser 
(No.  i0),  by  Mr.  W.  Gillard,  recals  the  well-known  scene  in  the  Cloches  de 
Corneville.  A  fine  frame  of  Yachts  (No.  14),  by  Messrs.  West  and  Son,  of 
Cowes,  shows  what  may  be  done  in  this  particular  direction  ;  and  the 
Chittywee,  of  Pall  Mall  fame  last  year,  which  is  amongst  them,  has  in  our 
opinion  more  than  one  rival.  A  beautiful  frame  of  Fans  (No.  16),  by  the 
Autotype  Company,  is  hung  too  high  for  comfortable  inspection,  which  is 
much  to  be  regretted  ;  and,  although  it  is  usual  to  abuse  the  hanging  by 
those  to  whom  its  difficulties  are  mainly  theoretical,  we  must  say  No.  240 
hardly  deserves  a  place  in  an  art  exhibition.  With  this  and  a  few  other 
trifling  exceptions — which,  we  suppose,  are  unavoidable,  owing  to  the  short 
time  usually  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee— the  work  has  been  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  done,  and  the  general  effect  is  decidedly  good,  while  the  exigencies 
of 'the  individual  frames  as  to  correct  placing  has  not  been  overlooked. 

Mr.  W.  H.  L.  Skeen,  of  Ceylon,  we  are  pleased  to  see,  by  his  con¬ 
tributing  so  largely  to  the  Exhibition,  has  not  forgotten  his  old  photographic 
hunting  grounds  with  incidental  friendships,  as  shown  in  his  pictures  of 
tropical  vegetable  life  (Nos.  297,  364,  and  312);  and,  in  his  landscapes 
(Nos.  15,  64,  and  18),  his  lines  are  cast  in  apparently  pleasant  places. 

Mr.  Booth  Pearsall,  in  Clouds,  on  small  plates  (No.  24),  and  Boats 
(No.  269),  has  secured  many  pleasing  studies  which  we  may  fairly  expect  to 
see  reproduced  on  canvas. 

Mr.  George  Mansfield  contributes  a  collection  of  pictures  in  France  and 
Spain  (in  all  twelve  frames)  of  high  merit,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
make  a  choice;  but  Nos.  71  and  76,  in  our  opinion,  are  the  most  worthy  of 
praise  for  their  technical  as  well  as  for  their  artistic  merit.  This  is  the  best 
collection  shown  by  any  of  the  thirty-three  members  of  the  Irish  society 
who  exhibit. 

Mr.  McLeish  (in  Nos.  69  and  77)  shows  two  of  the  best  frames  of  land¬ 
scapes  in  the  room,  amongst  which  the  well-known  Misty  Morning  on  the 
Wear  is  certain  to  attract  general  as  well  as  expert  attention. 

A  Portrait  of  a  Lady  (No.  82),  by  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Sons,  of  Dublin — 
a  carbon  enlargement — attracts  and  pleases  very  considerably,  while  the 
pose,  or  want  of  pose,  leaves  a  sensation  of  something  to  be  desired.  It  is, 
however,  a  fine  work,  and  seems  to  command  attention  and  praise. 

Messrs.  Marsh  Brothers’  Study  of  Swans  (No.  191)  and  Pigeons  (No.  195) 
are  charming — the  centre  of  a  crowd  whose  attention  is  divided  by  The 
Brighton  Cats  of  Mr.  H.  Pointer,  who  also  shows  in  No.  98  some  more  of 
his  favourites.  We  may  mention  that  this  latter  is  put  down  in  the  cata¬ 
logue  as  a  collodion  plate.  With  the  exception  of  some  of  the  Glendalough 
pictures  in  241  and  243,  and  a  few  others,  wet  collodion  is  practically  unre¬ 
presented. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Dixon  shows  the  well-known  enlargements  of  the  inhabitants 
in  the  Regent  Park  Gardens,  and,  as  novelties  in  Dublin,  are  being  much 
admired  as  well  as  for  their  photographic  qualities.  A  fine  enlargement 
(No.  112)  by  the  Autotype  Company  (of  whose  magnificent  contribution  we 
shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter)  stands  in  a  commanding  position  at  one 
end  of  the  large  room,  placed  at  just  the  right  height  for  true  effect. 

Messrs.  Chancellor,  Lafayette,  and  Cranfield  have  each  large  portrait 
work,  which  will  fully  sustain  the  credit  of  Dublin  studios  as  regards  direct 
portraiture,  and  it  is  difficult  to  award  the  palm.  Indeed,  as  the  medals 
are  to  be  given  on  the  votes  of  the  individual  members  of  the  Society,  we 
think  that  the  recording  of  the  votes  will  not  be  such  an  easy  matter  as 
may  have  been  originally  intended;  for  in  several  sections,  after  some  days’ 
study,  we  are  still  undecided  as  to  what  is,  for  instance,  the  best  portrait 
or  instantaneous  picture.  We  shall  continue  our  notice  next  week. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE  AND  NORTHERN  COUNTIES’ 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  third  Exhibition  of  the  above  Association  has  been  confined  to  members’ 
work  only,  its  main  objects  being  the  selection  of  a  presentation  picture 
and  displaying  the  views  taken  at  the  outdoor  excursions.  For  the  latter 
the  medal  lias  been  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson  for  the  best  set  of  three 
pictures.  Any  of  this  artist’s  work,  except,  perhaps,  his  Bywell  views, 
might  have  been  selected.  The  Blasted  Oak,  and  On  the  Allen  Starward,  are 
notable  for  the  juicy  tone  and  careful  treatment  of  the  shadows.  The 
Barbican,  Alnwick  Castle,  is  a  very  telling  instance  of  the  good  which  com¬ 
petitions  of  this  nature  may  effect.  The  startling  light  piercing  through 
the  dark  sky  and  the  brilliant  illumination  on  the  side  angle  of  the 


old  tower  quite  throw  into  the  shade  others  of  the  same  subject  taken  (j 
that  particular  excursion.  Mr.  Gibson’s  pictures  in  the  main  are,  perhap 
complete,  but  the  introduction  of  figures  into  one  or  two  would  have  bo* j 
acceptable. 

Mr.  J.  Pike  has  a  choice  collection  of  his  summer  work,  full  of  richnc 
and  transparency.  On  the  Devil's  Water  is  greatly  aided  by  several  bar 
legged  urchins  enjoying  themselves  among  the  boulders  and  pools.  H 
bromide  enlargement  from  A  View  on  the  North  Tyne  is  remarkably  soli 
and  its  peculiar  greenish  tint  caused  by  the  glass  on  which  it  is  mounted! 
rather  pleasing  in  this  case  than  otherwise. 

Mr.  E.  Goold  has  won  the  extra  prize  with  his  View  of  Bywell  Castle— 
expansive,  airy  picture  of  the  ruin  on  the  Tyne.  It  is  much  enhanced  ' 
the  treatment  of  two  figures  in  a  boat  in  the  foreground.  The  poses  are  <  i 
cellent  and  of  bold  size,  and  show  another  instance  of  the  value  of  tin 
competitions.  In  other  views  of  this  subject  the  boat  is  hauled  up  on  t 
shore,  serving  no  purpose  but  that  of  overbalancing  an  already  one-sid! 
composition. 

Mr.  Auty,  besides  his  well-known  Lightning  picture,  has  some  intere 
ing  scenes.  Shields  Harbour  shows  the  steam  ferry  and  crowded  sliippi 
very  ably  rendered.  The  Iron  Gates  is  a  fine  composition  of  rock  and  tre 
full  of  gradation  and  circling  ripples  on  the  water. 

Platinotype  prints  are  abundant  in  the  Exhibition,  but  Mr.  J.  W.  Rob 
son’s,  with  the  clear  whites,  deep  blacks,  and  fine  gradation  in  the  ek 
carry  the  palm.  A  View  on  the  Tyne ,  with  the  dark  river,  the  mass 
shipping,  and  the  old  spires  of  Newcastle  rising  into  a  troubled  sky,  ( 
very  successful.  The  Old  Milkmarket  is  also  a  superior  production,  a 
also  many  of  his  old  Newcastle  scenes. 

Mr.  Pae  has  some  good  effects.  One  is  a  Sunset  on  the  River. 

Mr.  T.  G.  Gibson’s  English  School  Life  shows  admirable  grouping  of  g. 
busy  at  their  desks,  with  their  teachers  overlooking.  In  Quarrying  tj 
men  are  seen  actively  engaged  in  hewing  out  the  huge  stones.  Onef 
these  men  was  killed  half-an-hour  after  the  view  was  taken.  The  ea. 
came  down  with  a  sudden  rush  and  buried  him. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Steavenson  is  represented  by  some  Welsh  scenes  and  a  spaf 
ling  view  On  the  Conway. 

Mr.  Galloway’s  exhibits  are  numerous  and  original.  The  Return  to  i 
Village  is  well  chosen,  showing  a  light  trap  running  along  the  sea  shonu 
a  prettily-situated  village  ahead.  His  instantaneous  farm  scenes  and  tk. 
ing  subjects  will  be  invaluable  to  painters.  Looking  Out  is  very  go. 
Two  strong-armed  young  fishwives  are  leaning  over  the  railings  looking  wi< 
fully  out  to  sea.  They  stand  boldly  out  against  a  light  sky. 

Mr.  Proctor’s  Picture  Without  a  Lens  has  attracted  considerable  not . 
It  is  a  view  of  buildings,  and  it  would  be  interesting,  if  taken  again  the  sra 
size  with  a  lens,  to  compare  the  perspectives.  The  exposure  was  a-quarr 
of  an  hour  with  a  pin-point  aperture. 

Mr.  Templeton’s  exhibits  must  not  be  overlooked,  for  among  them  i 
little  gem  of  children  wading  and  playing  among  the  waves  and  roc, 
entitled  Common  Objects  of  the  Sea  Shore. 

Altogether  the  collection  of  exhibits  has  been  satisfactory,  but  the  m- 
ber  would  have  been  greater  if  the  restrictions  had  been  less.  Seviil 
members  have  been  placed  hors  de  combat  in  the  presentation  picture  cm 
petition,  owing  to  the  conditions.  The  result  of  this  latter  has  l in 
determined  by  members’  votes,  the  picture  chosen  being  Mr.  Edgar  Go*  ’s 
By  well  Castle. 


Mings  of  ^odrttrs . 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

November  25  . . 

„  26  .. 

„  26  .. 

„  27  . . 

Bolton  Club . 

Bristol  Amateur  . 

Photographic  Club  . 

London  and  Provincial  . 

Liverpool  Amateur  (Ann.  Meet.) 
Oldham  (Annual  Meeting) . 


Place  of  Meeting. 


The  Studio,  Chancery-lane.  ; 
Studio,  Portland-st. ,  Kingsdo  . 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-stree! 
Masons’  Hall,  Basinghall-stre 
Free  Library  and  Museum. 
The  Lyceum. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATH 
At  the  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  13th  inst.,  Mr.  A.  Ha<  n 
occupied  the  chair. 

'  The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  observed  that  the  sp  aJ 
object  of  the  meeting  of  the  evening  was  to  judere  of  the  transpare'  is 
which  had  been  produced  by  different  methods  from  identical  negat  3. 
Members  would  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  capabilities  of  the  vai  is 
processes  illustrated,  both  for  the  purpose  of  making  lantern  slides  an  if 
producing  enlarged  or  reproduced  negatives. 

Messrs.  C.  and  F.  Darker  provided  a  pair  of  oxyhydrogen  lanterns,  d 
the  plan  adopted  for  making  comparison  was  to  throw  upon  the  screens 
image  of  one  transparency  alternately  with  that  from  another.  Any  ’® 
that  were  thought  to  be  similar  in  quality  were  repeatedly  compared,  d 
upon  the  first  set  (those  from  a  negative  of  a  steamer  and  shipping  one 
Thames)  being  gone  through,  the  three  which  were  considered  to  be  10 
best,  and  the  quality  of  which  was  considered  to  be  equal,  were  handed 
the  Chairman,  who  announced  that  two  of  them  had  been  produce*1.! 
the  collodio-albumen  and  one  by  the  wet  collodion  process.  The  por  a 
series  was  then  passed  through  the  lantern,  with  the  result  that  t(® 
were  selected.  One  of  these,  which  was,  except  as  to  colour,  geneV 
considered  the  best,  was  stated  to  have  been  produced  by  the  Woodl! 
process,  and  the  other  two,  which  were  very  warm  intone,  were  by1® 
gelatino-bromide  process  and  the  gelatino-chloride  process  respectin’' 
Others  showing  a  certain  beauty  of  tone,  which  caused  inquiry  to  be  n® 
as  to  the  method  of  their  production,  proved  to  be  upon  bromide  platd 
a  slow  kind,  expressly  prepared  for  transparency  making  and  devek  a 
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i  hydroxylamine.  The  formula  for  development  being  inquired  for,  it 
stated  to  be — 

Hydroxylamine  . . .  1  grain. 

Caustic  soda  .  2  grains. 

Bromide  of  ammonium .  4  ,, 

Water . 1  ounce. 

?r  the  display  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Messrs.  Darker 
'  the  members  who  had  prepared  the  slides. 

was  announced  that  at  the  December  lecturette  night  Mr.  W.  E. 
lenham  would  discourse  upon  the  subject  of  Avoiding  Rejections  and 
!  nularity  in  Copying. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS’  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 

I  Thursday  evening,  the  13th  inst.,  the  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic 
ety  of  Great  Britain  was  open  in  aid  of  the  above  Association.  With 
arge  of  sixpence  admission  the  gallery  soon  presented  a  very  animated 
iarance,  over  300  visitors  passing  the  barrier. 

I  t  nine  o’clock  the  Society’s  optical  lantern  was  brought  into  use,  and  a 

|?s  of  most  excellent  transparencies  were  exhibited.  Mr.  W.  F.  Drtnkip, 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  very 
Uy  described  the  different  scenes. 

:  t  the  conclusion  an  admirable  transparency  of  Mr.  J.  Glaisher,  taken 
Vlr.  Mayall,  was  put  upon  the  screen. 

[r.  H.  J.  Thorne,  Deputy-C-hairman  of  the  Photographers’  Benevolent 
I  ociation,  in  a  short  speech  informed  the  visitors  that  it  was  owing  to 
i  kindness  of  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
'  at  Britain  that  the  Photographers’  Benevolent  Association  were  receiv- 
the  benefit  from  the  Exhibition  and  the  use  of  the  lantern,  and  asked 
|  n  to  join  him  in  thanking  those  gentlemen,  and  also  those  who  had  very 
(j  ingly  lent  the  slides  which  they  had  seen  that  evening.  The  request 
il  most  cordially  responded  to. 

or  the  information  of  those  unacquainted  with  the  facts,  the  objects  of 
;  Association  are  to  assist  members,  their  wives  and  children,  when  in 
jress  through  sickness,  death,  or  want  of  employment,  by  means  of 
;  lediate  grants  of  money;  to  grant  annual  pensions  to  aged  members, 
i  to  aid  the  unemployed  members  in  obtaining  situations.  Employers 
j  bring  assistants  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Secretary. 
[  tographers,  professionals  and  amateurs,  and  assistants  are  eligible  for 
i  ibership,  on  their  own  application,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board 
Vlanagement.  Subscriptions  —  Members  10s.,  payable  yearly,  half- 
ly,  or  quarterly.  Donations  of  any  amount  will  be  received.  Further 
:  iculars  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to  W,  Harland,  Secretary, 

.  Aldersgate-street,  London,  E.C. 


i  GLASGOW  AND  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND  AMATEUR 
1  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  in  their 
(j  is,  180,  West  Regent-street,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  11th  instant, — 
kl  Hugh  Reid,  President,  in  the  chair. 

lie  following  new  members  were  admitted: — Messrs.  J.  R.  Reid, 
j d  McSkimming,  J.  Bertram,  Jas.  Lumsden,  Wm.  Gray,  John 
1; prough,  Arch.  Auld,  A.  Brown,  G.  Logan,  A.  McDonald,  Jas.  Logan, 
Geo.  Sheriff. 

r.  W.  Goodwin  then  read  a  paper  on  Isochromatic  Plates,  and  passed 
<!d  some  very  interesting  results,  which  impressed  the  members  very 
a  irably.  He  (Mr.  Goodwin)  also  read  a  short  paper  on  A  New  Developer 
ftpage  743],  and  demonstrated  the  change  of  colour  before  the  meeting. 

! ,  the  request  of  several  of  the  younger  members  of  the  Association, 
j  le  Chairman  repeated  his  demonstration  of  the  plaiinotype  process 
M  great  success.  He  gave  all  particulars  regarding  license,  paper,  printing, 
1  and  developed  a  number  of  prints,  which  were  distributed  amongst  the 
r libers  present. 

lie  nomination  of  officer-bearers  for  1885  was  then  proceeded  with,  the 
r|  ig  for  which  will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  December  2nd. 
j  was  agreed  that  ladies  be  admitted  members  of  the  Association  at  a 
d]  ced  rate  Ladies  joining  in  December  will  have  the  right  of  exhibiting 
a.'  ie  forthcoming  exhibition  in  the  middle  of  December. 

lis  being  all  the  business,  after  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  the  meeting 
w  adjourned. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

I  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Society’s 
ft  is,  at  the  Manchester  Technical  Schools,  on  Thursday,  the  13th  inst., 
-  r.  John  S.  Pollitt,  President,  in  the  chair. 

,  ie  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed.  The 
■<  wing  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society  :  —  Messrs. 
I  nas  Parkinson,  James  Brown,  William  Oram,  William  Hartley, 
I  nas  William  Steventon,  O.  E.  Taylor,  Deakin,  William  H.  Farrow, 
V  Linnell,  J.  T.  Foster,  George  Sington,  John  Stephenson,  Abel  Hey- 
Wjl,  Jun.,  J.  E.  Iliff,  and  C.  T.  Faulkner. 

|  r.  J.  W.  Leigh  exhibited  a  negative  in  illustration  of  the  method  of 
ting  local  reduction  by  means  of  friction  with  methylated  alcohol,  and 
tl  same  mixed  with  Tripoli  powder. 

fulfilment  of  a  promise  made  some  time  since,  Mr.  A.  Brothers,  in  a 
"  words,  described  the  daguerreotype  process,  and  showed  how  the 
Ki]  red  plates  were  polished,  sensitised,  developed,  and  fixed.  Mr. 
I,  hers  then  proceeded  to  explain  the  collodion  process  for  the  benefit  of 
tl|  3  members  of  the  Society  who  had  joined  since  the  discovery  of  the 
g  tine  process,  and  to  whom  it  was  supposed  the  older  process  was  almost 
niiown.  A  portrait  of  the  President,  Mr.  J.  Pollitt,  was  taken  by 
*  nesium  light,  and  a  number  of  photographs  were  shown  in  the  lantern 
llnstrate  the  value  of  the  process  for  making  lantern  slides.  The 


lantern  was  manipulated  by  Mr.  Greatorex,  and  many  of  the  members, 
including  the  President,  showed  many  beautiful  slides— those  of  swans,  by 
Mr.  Pollitt,  being  much  admired.  One  of  the  members  was  heard  during 
the  exhibition  to  exclaim— “Wet  collodion  has  scored  one  this  evening!” 
and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  process  is  well  adapted  to  produce 
the  most  perfect  results. 

The  meeting  terminated  with  the  customary  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
gentlemen  who  had  contributed  to  the  interest  of  the  meeting. 


BOLTON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  November  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Baths,  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  the  Gth  inst., — Mr.  R.  Harwood  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  J.  Lomax,  Jun.,  J.  A.  Walker,  G.  W.  Walker,  and  R.  Dickinson 
were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Dr.  Johnston  exhibited  a  number  of  prints  from  negatives  taken  during 
a  recent  visit  to  Norway. 

It  is  intended  to  hold  an  “open”  meeting  on  December  4th.  Members 
are  requested  to  bring  as  many  good  slides  as  possible. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Friday  last,  the 
14th  instant,  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin,— Mr.  Herbert 
Bewley  in  the  chair,  The  report  of  the  Council  was  presented  as 
follows : — 

Annual  Report. 

In  once  more  presenting  to  the  members  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Ireland  their  annual  report,  the  Council  have  again  to  announce  the 
increase  of  members  of  the  Society,  who  now  number  seventy-three, 
without  counting  those  to  be  elected  this  evening. 

The  following  papers  were  laid  before  you  during  the  session 
Isochromatic  Plates,  by  Greenwood  Pirn.  Enlargements  on  Gelatine  Argentic 
Paper,  by  McGhie  and  Bolton.  A  Visit  to  the  Pall  Mall  Exhibition,  by  A. 
Conan.  On  the  Relative  Value  of  Stops,  by  Dr.  Scott.  Further  Notes  on 
Isochromatic  Plates,  by  Greenwood  Pirn.  A  Retrospect  of  Photography,  by 
C.  W.  Watson.  On  Enamelling,  by  J.  V.  Robinson.  Willesden  Paper,  by 
Greenwood  Pim.  A  Home-made  Actinomcter,  by  Dr.  Scott.  On  Photo¬ 
graphic  Lenses,  by  Howard  Grubb.  Through  Derbyshire  with  tlve  Camera, 
by  C.  W.  Watson.  In  addition,  a  varied  collection  of  apparatus  and 
photographic  novelties  have  been  exhibited  at  our  meetings,  which,  on  the 
whole,  have  been  fairly  attended. 

The  Council  would  prefer  to  see  the  work  of  contributing  papers  for  the 
meetings  more  generally  distributed  amongst  a  larger  number  of  members, 
and  have  to  express  their  thanks  particularly  to  those  on  whom  this  duty 
has  devolved. 

The  annual  lantern  exhibition,  held  in  March  last,  was  as  usual  a  great 
success,  all  the  pictures  shown  having  been  taken  from  negatives  the  work 
of  members  of  our  Society. 

It  having  been  thought  advisable  to  hold  several  short  excursions  on 
Saturday  afternoons  instead  of  the  annual  field  day,  arrangements  were 
made,  and  Howth,  Lucan,  the  Valley  of  the  Liffey,  and  Glen  Druid  were 
visited.  We  regret,  however,  that  the  attendance  at  the  last  of  these 
meetings  was  not  sufficient  to  justify  their  continuance  to  the  end  of  the 
season.  We  consider  that  we  may  with  great  confidence  congratulate  you 
on  having  been  the  means  of  organising  the  photographic  exhibition, 
which  is  to  be  opened  on  Tuesday,  and  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  one  of  the 
best  collections  of  photographs  that  has  ever  been  brought  together,  and 
we  feel  confident  that  it  cannot  fail  to  elevate  the  standard  of  our  art,  and 
be  of  considerable  service,  to  photography  in  Ireland'. 

The  annexed  statement  of  accounts  shows  our  financial  position  : — • 


Statement  of  Accounts  fur  the  year  18S4. 


Dr. 

Cr. 

To  Balance  from  last  year. . . 

£39  19 

1 

By  New  Lanterns . 

.  £18  0 

0 

34  10 

0 

fi  10 

6  0 

0 

0  13 

,,  Arrears . 

8  0 

0 

,,  Stationery  and  Printing 

3  15 

,,  Subscriptions  in  advance. 

3  10 

o 

,,  Attendants  . 

.  2  13 

0 

,,  Stamps  . 

0 

,,  Incidentals  . 

G 

,,  Balance . 

0 

£91  19 

1 

£91  19 

1 

We  have  examined  the  above  account  and  compared  it  with  the  vouchers,  and  find 
it  correct.  The  balance  to  credit  of  current  account  is  £50  8s. 


Samuel  Baker, 
Tiios.  H.  Curtis. 

14  th  November,  1884. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society 
S.  Geoghegan,  C.E.,  H.  Magee,  and  Francis  S.  Hall. 

Mr.  John  L.  Robinson  then  read  a  paper  entitled  A  Week  in  Suffolk, 
being  an  account  of  the  trip  of  the  British  Architectural-Association  for 
the  present  year. 

Mr.  Greenwood  Piji,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Exhibition  Committee, 
announced  the  particulars  as  to  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition  on  the 
18th  inst.,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


SHEFFIELD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  in  the  Masonic  Hall, 
on  Tuesday,  the  4th  instant, — Mr.  W.  B.  Hatfield,  President,  in  the  chair. 
After  the  usual  business, 

The  Chairman  preceded  Mr.  Foxon  with  a  few  remarks  on  what  he 
thought  the  best  way  of  spreading  useful  and  practical  assistance  among 
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the  amateurs  of  the  Society.  He  hoped  the  members  would  assist  him  in 
keeping-  closely  to  the  subject  selected  for  each  evening,  and  bring  forward 
in  the  term  any  experience  or  knowledge  on  the  subjects  they  could,  try¬ 
ing  on  all  occasions  to  avoid  expensive  apparatus,  complicated  formula;, 
and  technical  symbols.  Most  of  these  members  had  plodded  through  their 
homely  experiments  on  the  many  subjects  that  would  be  brought  before 
them,  and  the  plain  statement  of  the  results  would  in  many  cases  be  of 

great  use.  ,  _  , 

Mr.  Foxon  gave  a  lecture  and  demonstration  on  Enlarging  on  Argentic- 
Bromide  Pager,  and  made  a  very  careful  description  of  the  apparatus  he 
was  g  >ing  to  use.  He  spoke  on  the  many  different  ones  in  vogue,  but  for 
sim  >'ic'tv  and  cheapness,  combined  with  good  results,  it  was  generally 
admitted  that  his  was  a  very  good  one. 

Many  of  the  members  took  part  in  the  questions  and  discussions,  among 
whom  were  Dr.  Morton,  Councillor  Firth,  Messrs.  Pilley,  Turner,  Gilley, 
Bacon,  and  others. 

Two  excellent  enlargements  were  made  and  finished  from  half-plate 
negatives,  the  light  being  a  too-wick  paraffine  lamp  and  a  six-inch  con¬ 
denser.  A  square  bellows  camera  and  a  Ross’s  symmetrical  whole-plate  lens 
v  as  used,  the  paper  being  pinned  on  an  ordinary  drawing  board. 

After  the  lecture  a  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Firth  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  I.  S.  Yeomans. 

The  subject  for  the  December  meeting  was  then  discussed,  and  decided 
to  be  An  Exhibition  of  Photographic  Lantern  Slides,  and  How  to  Make 
Them. 

The  meeting,  which  was  the  largest  the  Society  ever  had,  was  then  ad¬ 
journed. 

LEEDS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  11th  instant,  at  the 
Yorkshire  College.  The  alteration  in  the  date  of  meeting  was  made  to 
enable  the  members  to  spend  the  evening  with  Messrs.  Bridge  and  Brooks, 
of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  who  were  in  the  town  on  that 
day. 

The  President  (Professor  Thorpe,  F.R.S.)  invited  the  members,  with 
Messrs.  Bridge  and  Brooks,  to  tea  at  five  o’clock.  There  was  a  very  large 
attendance.  After  an  excellent  tea  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  to  the  President ;  after  which  the  members,  under  the  guidance  of 
Dr.  Thorpe,  proceeded  to  view  the  various  departments  in  the  new  college, 
and  much  admiration  was  expressed  at  the  completeness  of  its  arrange¬ 
ments. 

Ac  eight  o’clock  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Society  commenced,  Dr. 
Tnorps  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  .T.  W.  Refeitt,  Treasurer,  then  read  his  financial  statement,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  £21  15s.  had  been  received  as  subscriptions,  and  £11 
1.1s.  Id.  expended  in  printing,  postage,  &c. ,  leaving  at  the  date  of  the 
audit  £9  15s.  lid.  in  hand.  The  books  having  by  rule  to  be  audited  in 
October,  several  items  of  expenditure  were  not  included  in  the  above,  by 
m^ns  of  which  the  balance  will  be  reduced  before  the  close  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Butterworth  was  elected  a  member. 

Tbe  Chairman  then  called  upon  Messrs.  Bridge  and  Brooks  to  give 
their  lantern  demonstration.  The  lantern— a  triple  oxyhydrogen  —  was 
manipulated  by  Mr.  Brooks  with  his  usual  ability.  Mr.  Bridge  exhibited 
slides  on  gelatino-chloride  plates  showing  the  different  tones  to  be  obtained 
by  this  process  ;  Mr.  Brooks,  slides  prepared  by  his  collodio-emulsion 
process;  Mr.  Pocklington,  some  very  peculiar  results  obtained  by  toning 
gelatino-bromide  plates  with  gold,  uranium,  &c. ;  Mr.  Ramsden.  transpa¬ 
rencies  on  gelatino-bromide  plates,  his  own  preparation;  Mr.  J.  VV.  Reffitt, 
slides  on  gelatino-bromide  plates. 

Mr.  W.  Teasdale  showed  some  detached  gelatine  films,  prepared  experi¬ 
mentally  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Woodbury  some  years  ago,  which  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  on  a  large  scale  at  a  very  reasonable  price  if  there  were  a  demand 
for  them.  He  expressed  regret  that  such  a  convenient  means  by  which  a 
lecturer  could  have  all  his  illustrations  consecutively  arranged  in  one  small 
portable  roll,  and  so  pass  them  panorama  fashion  through  the  lantern,  had 
not  met  with  such  recognition  and  adoption  as  it  merited. 

A  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Messrs.  Bridge  and  Brooks 
for  their  demonstration. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  also  passed  to  F.  Ritson,  Esq.,  and  E.  Schunck, 
Esq.,  for  allowing  the  members  of  the  Society  the  privilege  of  photo¬ 
graphing  in  their  grounds. 

The  technical  meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  Decem¬ 
ber  4th,  and  the  Secretary  (Mr.  Thomas.  W.  Thornton,  22,  Carr  Road) 
will  be  glad  to  receive  for  exhibition  novelties  in  apparatus,  &c. 


Comsjjaitiit'nrc. 

MAGIC  LANTERN  TRANSPARENCIES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— In  your  issue  of  today  I  notice  that  the  Rev.  H.  Victor 
Macdona  gives  the  result  of  some  experiments  on  the  production  of  lantern 
transparencies  on  ordinary  gelatino-bromide  plates.  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
his  letter,  as  every  successful  experiment  in  this  direction  proves  that 
amateurs  have  the  power  in  their  own  hands  of  producing  beautiful  slides 
from  ordinary  materials.  The  utmost  credit  I  deserve  in  the  matter  is  that 
of  again  reminding  your  readers  of  the  real  value  of  the  two  formulte  in 
combination.  The  soda  developer  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Genlain  for,  and  the 
clearing  solution  is  known  to  me  as  that  of  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards.  The  two 
in  conjunction  enable  any  one  possessed  of  the  necessary  skill  to  produce 
admirable  transparencies,  and  to  entirely  overcome  the  effects  of  over¬ 
exposure. 


I  may  inform  your  readers  who  are  interested  in  this  question  th1 
another  old  formula  aids  materially  in  producing  clear  trausparenciJ 
Take — 

Sulphite  of  soda  (pure) . .  . .  120  grains. 

Water  .  30  drachms. 

Pyro . . .  30  grains. 

Before  adding  the  pyro.  make  the  sulphite  of  soda  solution  neutral  to  t 
paper  with  citric  acid.  I  have  tried  this,  using  one  drachm  of  this  solutil 
to  one  ounce  of  the  soda  developer.  The  pyro.  solution  is  so  clear  tha 
clever  friend  has  suggested  that  1  have  omitted  the  pyro  altogether.  | 
however,  developes  perfectly,  and  stains  neither  the  plate  nor  the  fingers! 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  H.  Norwood  Atkin  J 

Liverpool,  November  14,  1884. 

LANTERN  TRANSPARENCIES  AT  THE  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  have  to  call  your  attention  to  the  extraordinary  actim 
the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  in  respect  to  the  medal  off.- 
for  lantern  slides  at  the  late  exhibition.  The  medal  lias  been  awards. 
Mr.  Gale.  I  have  written  to  the  Secretary  to  protest  against  it,  on 
following  grounds: — 1.  That  the  slides  exhibited  by  Mr.  Gale  were 
qualified  for  competition.  2.  That  if  they  were  they  were  not  worth.' 
the  medal.  3.  That  they  were  not  submitted  to  the  whole  of  the  jurors 
The  first  of  these  objections  is  founded  upon  the  conditions  under  wla 
the  medal  was  offered — that  the  slides  for  competition  should  be  sent  in- 
a  certain  date.  They  do  not  appear  either  in  the  original  uncorrecl 
catalogue  or  the  second  corrected  edition.  I  am  also  in  a  position  to  sh< 
that  they  were  not  in  the  possession  of  the  .Society  at  anyrate  up  to  the  1 
October,  1884,  the  day  upon  which  the  exhibition  was  opened  to  the  pul . 

A  series  of  slides  by  Mr.  Gale  were  exhibited  on  the  screen  on  tt 
evening,  I  believe ;  but  they  were  not  the  slides  which  were  after..:  s 
shown,  and  for  which  the  medal  was  awarded. 

The  second  objection  applies,  of  course,  still  more  forcibly  to  the  !t 
series  of  slides  which  were  shown  on  the  screen  as  Mr.  Gale’s,  as  they  ve 
in  every  respect  far  inferior  to  the  final  selection.  I  wish  to  give  Mr.  (3 
every  credit  for  the  real  artistic  feeling  which  dictated  these  slides,  It 
affirm  that  their  technical  defects  were  sufficiently  great  to  render  tlia 
unworthy  of  the  distinction  of  a  medal. 

As  to  the  third  objection,  I  am  in  a  position  to  prove  the  fact.  To  s 
the  Photographic  Society  may  reply  that  the  medals  awarded  to  Mr.  Cie 
and  Mr.  M'Kellen  were  extra  medals.  I  should  also  add  I  have  no  obi:- 
tion  whatever  if  the  medal  had  been  awarded  for  the  slides  actually  sern 
for  competition.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  any  one  knowing  anyt  " 
at  all  of  the  subject  to  deny  that  there  were  at  least  two  frames  of  slis, 
which  were  entered  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  regulations,  wortluf 
a  medal.  The  fact  is  that  I — and  I  believe  all  the  other  exhibitors  wit  it 
exception — feel  deeply  aggrieved  at  the  want  of  consideration  or  conqm 
courtesy  allotted  to  us  by  the  entire  management  of  the  lantern  show,  Ill 
last  year  and  this. 

Professional  slide  makers  know  that  the  optical  lantern  must  becomrte 
great  educational  instrument  of  the  future,  and  sent  their  slides  iror 
exhibition  on  the  faith  of  the  Society’s  prospectus,  fully  expecting  tit 
their  merits  would  be  fairly  judged  and  that  the  public  would  tiiely 
become  acquainted  with  the  progress  made  in  so  very  important  a  br.-ph 
of  photography.  Neither  they  nor  the  public  wanted  that  ridiculous  nigiy 
apology  for  directing  the  Society’s  lantern  from  its  special  purpos.of 
spectrum  analysis  in  connection  with  photography!)  to  the  comparably 
base  use  of  showing  photographic  transparencies. 

The  conditions  laid  down — that  the  negatives  and  transparencies  shld 
be  the  work  of  the  same  operator — were  extremely  ill-advised.  The  [jof 
is  that  the  exquisite  slides  of  Mr.  Brooks  f  oin  Mr.  Donkin’s  negaies 
would  have  been  thereby  shut  out.  The  complete  absence  of  all  other  in- 
ditions  show  either  consummate  ignorance  of,  or  utter  indifference  tofie 
great  importance  of  the  class.  However,  many  excellent  slides  wereint 
in  for  competition,  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  Society ’s  conditions.nd 
the  manner  in  which  their  claims  have  been  ignored  is  an  unpardoule 
insult  to  others  besides. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  George  Smitj 

Colebrooke-row,  London,  N.,  November  17,  1884. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Some  time  before  the  opening  I  received  a  prospect!  ot 
the  coming  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  nd 
in  it  I  saw  there  was  a  medal  offered  for  lantern  transparencies  nd 
thereby  I  was  induced  to  send.  In  the  prospectus  there  was  a  s  ial 
notice,  printed  in  blue  ink— no  doubt  to  give  it  importance.  It  u  to 
this  effect: — “Special  notice. — By  order  of  the  Council,  The  rulesbd 
regulations  respecting  the  Exhibition  are  to  be  strictly  adhered  to;  t re- 
fore  no  picture  will  Tie  received  after  nine  o’clock  p.m.  on  Thur:-)’) 
September  25th.” 

All  this  is  plain  and  straightforward,  and  its  meaning  cannot  be  is- 
understood.  The  judging  and  awarding  of  the  medals  were  in  due  a  se, 
except  in  the  department  for  lantern  slides,  and  the  judges  did  ncj  or 
would  not,  meet— from  some  unexplainable  cause — to  make  the  ajrd, 
which  entirely  deprived  all  the  competitors  of  any  criticism  fron  ho 
outside  press,  which  is  of  very  great  value  at  times  to  the  profess  ial 
photographer.  Such  being  the  case,  the  medal  or  award  is  almost  \  )e* 
less.  When  I  found  that  no  award  had  been  made  I  communicated )tn 
the  Hon.  Secretary  on  the  matter,  asking  whether  the  judging  would  *6 
place,  as  I  hoped  it  would  not  be  a  “  sell.”  His  reply  was  that  the  j'p1 
would  meet  as  soon  as  convenient  and  make  their  award. 

After  a  time  I  received  another  note  stating  that  the  judging  yiM 
take  place  on  Monday,  November  3rd.  I  also  received  a  notice  it  ue 
course  from  the  Assistant  Secretary,  asking  me  to  select  not  more 
twelve  slides  from  my  present  exhibits  in  the  Exhibition  to  go  befor<  be 
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ts.  I  replied  to  the  effect  that  as  I  had  only  twelve  slides  on  exhi- 
jn  I  would  submit  the  whole  to  the  judges.  Living  some  twenty-five 
I  s  {rom  London  it  is  not  convenient  for  me  to  go  there  at  a  short 
ce  and  I  am  not  in  town  every  day.  I  did  manage  to  look  in  about 
I  t  o’clock  in  the  evening,  but  could  not  get  a  sound  as  to  the  result  of 
r  judgment:  but  it  was  being  whispered  about  that  several  others  were 
I  ided  in  the  competition,  including  Mr.  Gale.  I  at  once  asked  the 
!  stant  Secretary  whether  it  was  a  fact  that  Mr.  Gale  had  been  admitted 
1  competitor,  which  he  acknowledged.  I  then  made  the  remark  that  he 
not  an  exhibitor  of  lantern  slides.  His  reply  was  “Indeed  he  was,” 
i  -h  I  knew  to  be  absolutely  incorrect.  His  name  does  not  appear  in  the 
ected  edition  of  the  catalogue  as  an  exhibitor  of  lantern  slides,  neither 
j  d  I  find  anything  on  exhibition  on  the  tables  with  the  other  compe¬ 
ls.  The  corrected  edition  of  the  catalogue  I  received  about  three 
ks  after  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition. 

think,  in  admitting  parties  in  this  way,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  dis- 
•eful  and  unfair.  I  contend  that  all  awards  ought  to  be  made  before 
opening  of  the  Exhibition,  or  not  at  all,  for  the  reason  that  the  judges 
up  with  the  general  public  and  hear  their  opinion,  which  has  an  undue 
hence  on  them — I  do  not  mean  intentionally.  I  should  like  to  ask, 

I  nigh  the  medium  of  your  columns,  who  else  was  admitted  to  the  compe- 
j  .a  in  a  similar  manner,  and  why  was  any  one  admitted  after  reference 
I  le  special  notice  which  I  referred  to,  printed  in  blue  ink  ?  The  fact  is 
Iffy  this :  intending  competitors  sent  in  their  exhibits  in  due  time,  in 
i  irdance  with  the  prospectus,  as  the  written  law.  The  judging  was  not 
I  e  at  the  proper  time.  It  was  open  to  other  parties  to  see  all  that  was  in 
j  petition,  and  then  bring  in  what  they  considered  better,  as  has  been 
I  e.  I  should  also  like  to  ask  who  invited  Mr.  Gale  to  send  in  under  these 
ij  ur  conditions.  Some  one  must  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

s  for  myself  I  should  scorn  such  an  action  to  send  things  in  under  these 
i  ditions  and  accept  an  award  ;  but,  apparently,  others  are  not  of  my  way 
i  hinking.  I  believe  the  President  is  morally  responsible  for  the  very 
i  air  way  in  which  this  competition  has  been  conducted.  One  of  the 
j  item  Committee  told  me  that  the  Monday  evening  lantern  exhibitions 
•j  e  a  paying  concern,  and  I  should  suppose  that  that  led  them  to  offer  a 
i!  lal  as  a  bait  to  get  slides  on  purpose  to  make  capital  out  of  the  exhibits 
i|  he  expense  of  the  contributors.  I  know  for  a  fact  that  my  slides  have 

I  a  paraded  on  the  screen  night  after  night.  I  now  leave  the  matter  in 
l[  hands  of  your  readers  for  their  verdict. — I  am,  yours,  &c. , 

i  aurel  Villa,  Wray  Park ,  Reiyate ,  Wm,  Brooks. 

November  15, 1884. 

j  ECENT  RESEARCHES  IN  STELLAR  PHOTOGRAPHY,  &c. 

To  the  Editors. 

ENTLEMEN, — On  re-reading  the  very  interesting  paper  On  Stellar 
J  toyraphy,  by  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Espin,  which  appeared  in  The  British 
,{  rnal  of  Photography  of  the  7th  inst.,  it  strikes  me  that  there  are 
i  >ral  points  which,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  should  be  further  explained, 
t  e  of  the  statements  appearing  contradictory. 

I I  the  top  line  of  page  715,  Mr.  Espin  says  : — “  Increased  sensitiveness 
<|  .he  plates  is  more  important  than  either  size  of  aperture  or  lengthened 
i  osure  while  a  few  lines  lower  down  he  says  : — “It  is  obvious  that  the 
i  -ease  of  aperture  is  of  more  consequence  than  either  increase  of  expo- 
i  j  or  sensitiveness.”  These  sentences  appear  to  me  to  be  so  contrary 
j  so  “mixed  up,”  as  our  American  friends  would  say,  that  I  fail  to  see 
i  vhat  the  Rev.  Mr.  Espin  is  driving. 

.gain  :  he  says — “But  increase  of  aperture  means  increase  of  focal 
B»th.”  This  does  not  necessarily  follow,  the  focal  length  depending 
i  rely  on  the  quality  of  the  glass  and  the  curves  to  which  its  surfaces  are 
ind.  Those  of  your  readers  who  take  an  interest  in  this  branch  of 
f  nee  would,  I  am  sure,  appreciate  any  explanation  of  these  paradoxical 
Elements. — I  am,  yours,  &c. ,  W.  Horseman  Kirkby. 

Vovember  18,  1884. 


THE  SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editors. 

ENTLEMEN, — Kindly  allow  me  space  for  a  few  lines  on  behalf  of  the 
i  ve  Society,  because  I  am  afraid,  in  my  anxiety  not  to  keep  the  audience 
’  ting  for  Mr.  Taylor’s  lecture  on  Florida  at  our  last  meeting,  1  scarcely 
l,  le  myself  as  plain  as  I  could  have  wished. 

7hat  I  intended  to  point  out  was  that  the  present  ‘  scare  1  about  the 
1  iety  ceasing  to  exist  is  the  result  of  a  groundless  and  unauthorised 
i|  irt  circulated  some  months  since  to  the  effect  that  the  Society  could  not 
1]  cept  on  after  the  loss  it  had  sustained  by  the  death  of  its  late  President, 

<  would  cease  at  the  end  of  the  year;  and  so  widespread  has  this  idea 
1  ime  that,  although  we  have  held  our  meetings  as  usual,  everyone 
•'  lied  to  consider  the  Society  as  practically  dead. 

j  .s  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no  more  reason  for  the  Society  ceasing  to 

<  it  now  than  there  ever  was;  and  if  half  as  much  exertion  had  been  used 
1  mprove  its  meetings  as  to  circulate  reports  of  its  dissolution  it  would 
ij  er  have  been  in  such  good  condition  as  at  present. 

'hat  a  difficulty  sometimes  exists  to  obtain  papers  is,  of  course,  true, 
i  I  always  will  be,  while  those  to  whom  we  used  to  look  years  ago  for  help 
'  e  all  their  interest  and  information  to  the  societies  meeting  weekly. 

I :  there  must  be  many  who  do  not  belong  to  these  societies  who  would  be 
!  ling  to  help,  and  it  is  to  these  we  mainly  look  for  assistance. 

have  already  received  several  promises  and  many  valuable  sugges- 
is  ;  and  if  our  new  Committee  will  only  be  unanimous  in  their  desire  to 
:  ke  some  personal  exertions  for  the  Society’s  benefit,  and  endeavour  to 
:  rease  the  number  of  really  useful  members,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
piety  should  not  yet  enjoy  many  years  of  prosperous  existence.  It  has 
times  past  done  much  for  the  art  of  photography  and  introduced  or 
i  pularised  the  efforts  of  most  of  our  best-known  men,  and,  if  properly 
nagbd ,  will  continue  its  useful  work, 


Trusting  that  as  many  members  as  possible  will  attend  our  annual  meet¬ 
ing  on  the  4th  December,  and  that  we  shall  have  a  large  number  of  pictures 
sent  in  for  the  artistic  compel, , —  a  m  ,  yours,  &c., 

East  Lodge,  Dalston,  Londo  F.  A.  Bridge, 

November  18,  1884.  lion.  Sec.  and  Treasurer. 


HYDROKINON  E . 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— After  many  experiments  and  meeting  difficulties,  which  I 
need  not  specify  here,  but  which  I  have  overcome,  I  beg  to  offer  the 


following  formula: — 

Saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  potass  .  4  ounces. 

,,  oxalate  potass  .  1  ounce. 

,,  oxalic  acid .  10  minims. 

0r’  .  . 

Liq.  potass,  B.  P .  2o  minims. 

Solution  of  hydrokinone .  2  drachms. 


=  2  grains. 

The  curious  part  of  the  above  is  that  either  alkali  or  acid  w  ill  do  to  mix 
with  the  other  ingredients.  You  can  develope  w  ith  carbonate  of  potass 
and  hydrokinone  alone,  but  it  seems  impossible  to  avoid  “comets,  and 
is  slow.  The  addition  of  the  oxalate,  if  it  do  not  prevent  development, 
takes  so  long  that  it  would  be  useless  as  a  practicable  developer. 

Hitherto  the  difficulty  in  all  my  experiments  has  been  to  avoid  comets, 
or  spots,  and  no  amount  of  care  and  filtering  prevented  them.  But  with 
the  above  formula  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  I  get  a  clean,  even  nega¬ 
tive.  I  have  fixed  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  fifteen  to  twenty  grains  to 
the  ounce. 

In  conclusion  :  I  think  the  great  superiority  of  hydrokinone  over  pyro. 
is  that,  whatever  density  you  may  develope  the  negative  to,  the  just  and 
true  relation  between  the  shadow  and  high  lights  is  maintained.  After 
fixing  I  still  find  a  soak  in  alum  (saturated  solution)  improves  the  negative. 
— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  V  •  T.  F.  M.  Ingall. 


jEtotes  anfr  (Querns, 

A.  E.  Coe  inquires  concerning  gas  bottles  and  condensing  pumps.  He 
ought  to  put  himself  in  communication  with  Messrs.  \\  .  H.  Oakley  and  Co. , 
Grange-road,  Bermondsey,  who  are  the  makers,  so  far  as  we  know,  of 
appliances  of  this  nature. 

F.  Josephs  writes  for  information  concerning  the  class  to  which  certain 

photographic  lenses  named  by  him  belongs. - In  reply  :  \\  e  have  not 

the  advantage  of  being  acquainted  with  the  lenses  he  specifies.  A  note 
to  the  maker  will  doubtless  secure  the  information. 

“  Can  nitrate  of  magnesia  be  mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver?  and  is  there  any 
advantage  in  this  admixture  when  employed  in  photographic  printing?— 

W.  D.S.” - In  reply  :  we  have  never  heard  of  this  mixture  except  in 

the  form  of  “  sel  clement  a  photographic  nostrum  which,  about  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  ago,  was  brought  to  this  country  from  I  ranee.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  two  nitrates  can  be  mixed,  but  we  do  not  consider  the 
magnesia  addition  any  more  useful  than  the  nitrates  of  soda  and  potash 
which,  twenty  years  ago,  elicited  several  letters  and  clever  articles  in  the 
pages  of  this  Journal. 

“  I  have  been  making  some  attempts  at  portraiture  by  magnesium  light, 
but  am  baffled  by  the  light  going  out  just  when  wanted.  Is  there  any 
way  of  preventing  this?— Yorks.”— The  magnesium  lamps  sold  con¬ 
tain  a  small  spirit  lamp  combined  with  them,  which,  once  alight,  helps  t<> 
keep  the  magnesium  always  burning.  There  is,  however,  a  urnde  of 
treating  the  magnesium  ribbon  (which  we  suppose  you  use)  so  as  to  cause 
the  combustion  to  continue  without  a  break.  This  is  simply  to  sand¬ 
paper  it  on  both  sides  till  quite  bright.  The  treatment  removes  the  film 
of  oxide  formed,  and  materially  assists  even  combustion. 

M.  Fraser  desires  us  to  submit  the  following  to  the  readers  of  our  Notes 
and  Queries : — “I  wish  to  know  how  to  produce  a  photograph  on  a  dry 
plate  having  the  acted-on  parts  of  a  pure  semi-transparent  white,  the 
marked  parts  being  clear  glass.  If  it  can  be  done  on  a  dry  plate  I  should 
prefer  it,  as  I  am  only  a  dabbler  in  photography,  and  have  nut  the  means 
of  working  collodion,  nor  the  skill.  The  nearest  I  have  seen  to  what  L 
want  is  the  collodion  positive  on  glass,  but  any  I  have  seen  are  not  pure 
and  translucent  enough  in  the  white.  I  thought  of  trying  a  white  pig¬ 
ment  in  the  Woodburvtype,  but  found  on  trial  that  the  colour  of  the  acted- 
on  gelatine  completely  spoiled  the  colour  of  the  white,  white  being  so 
easily  dirtied.  According  to  what  appears  in  the  Journal,  so  many 
different  tints  can  be  obtained  with  gelatine  plates  that  I  have  some 
hope  you  may  be  able  to  assist  me. 

“What  remedy  have  I  against  a  professional  photographer  who  fraudu¬ 
lently  advertised  a  wide-angle  lens  for  sale,  which,  when  I  fitted  it  m  my 
camera  after  I  purchased  it,  I  find  will  not  take  a  wider  angle  than  my 

old  landscape  lens?— Victim.” - Are  you  a  victim  to  anything  but  jour 

own  ignorance?  You  accuse  a  man  of  dishonesty  because  you  say  his 
wide-angle  lens  will  not  take  a  wide-angle  view  m  your  camera.  V  e 
recommend  you,  before  making  such  a  strong  accusation,  to  borrow 
another  camera  capable  of  taking  a  picture  twice  as  large  as  your  present 
camera  will  hold,  and  then  to  report  to  us.  The  chances  aie  that  the 
lens  will  then  take  a  wide  angle.  If  a  man  sold  you  a  telescope  capable 
of  showing  objects  twenty  miles  away  you  surely  would  not  accuse  bun 
of  fraud  if,  upon  trying  it  in  your  own  billiard-room,  you  could  not  see 
beyond  the  opposite  wall?  Y et  this  is  precisely  "hat  you  arc  doing.  A 
“  wide-angle  ”  lens  means  a  lens  thaf  is  capable  of  t iking  a  wide  angle; 
but  you  must  give  it  a  chance  by  using  a  plate  sufficiently  large.  If  your 
si?e  of  plate  be  circumscribed  you  must  get  a  shorter  focus  lens,  "hick 
may  still  be  a  “  wide  angle.” 
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Geo.  Smith  (Dudley). — Our  corresponded  is  thanked  for  th  information 
concerning  the  trial  of  lenses. 

G.  G.  inquires— 1.  What  kind  of  quarter-plate  lens  is  the  best  to  use  to 
enlarge  from  quarter-plate  negatives? — 2.  I  have  a  12  x  10  Dallmeyer’s 
triplet.  Would  that  be  suitable  to  enlarge  from  cabinet  negatives  ?— 3. 
Is  it  an  advantage  to  use  a  diaphragm  in  enlarging,  or  not  ?— 4.  Would 
it  be  injurious  to  use  zinc  dishes  in  enlarging  work  ?— 5.  Will  you  kindly 

tell  me  why  the  enclosed  picture  is  yellow,  and  what  is  wrong  with  it? - 

In  reply:  1.  Any  good  quarter-plate  portrait  combination. — 2.  The 
triplet  will  answer  the  intended  purpose,  but  it  will  be  much  slower  than 
a  portrait  lens.— 3.  This  is  a  question  involving  judgment.  If  the  lens 
employed  will  not  define  sharply  all  over  the  picture,  make  use  of  a 
diaphragm.  —  4.  Zinc  dishes  may  be  employed  when  working  with 
chemical  solutions  which  have  no  action  upon  zinc. — 5.  We  are  unable 
to  reply  to  this  query  unless  supplied  with  a  full  statement  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  the  picture  was  produced. 

“  Bromo  ”  puts  several  queries  concerning  eyepieces  for  focussing,  to  which 
we  shall  reply  as  plainly  as  possible.  He  wishes  the  eyepiece  to  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  long  to  enable  him  to  keep  his  head  beyond  the  tailboard  of  the 
camera,  and  yet  to  transmit  an  image  from  a  wide-angle  lens  which  falls 
near  the  margin  of  the  focussing-screen.  The  former  of  these  conditions 
can  only  be  secured  by  employing,  as  the  glass  for  focussing,  the  eyepiece 
of  a  tolerably  large  terrestrial  telescope  of  low  power — such  a  telescope, 
for  example,  as  that  known  as  a  “  one-draw  marine,”  in  which  there  is 
good  light  but  a  low  degree  of  magnifying  power.  If  our  correspondent 
possess  mechanical  ingenuity  he  will  be  able  to  devise  and  construct 
means  whereby  he  can,  when  examining  the  image  at  the  margin,  be 
enabled  to  direct  the  eyetube  towards  the  lens  to  an  extent  sufficient  to 
have  the  image  transmitted  to  the  eye.  Otherwise  a  single  leus,  such  as 
that  employed  by  watchmakers,  will  have  to  be  employed. 

Philettts  inquires  : — “On  what  does  the  principle  of  aplanatism  in  a  lens 

depend?” - -We  reply:  As  popularly  understood,  an  aplanatic  lens  is 

one  in  which  the  corrections  are  made  in  such  a  perfect  manner  as  to 
cause  the  marginal  rays  to  be  brought  to  a  focus  at  the  same  point 
as  those  transmitted  through  the  centre.  Were  we  inclined  to  be  hyper¬ 
critical  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  for  us  to  show  that  the  term 
“aplanatic”  (without  error)  is  correct  in  only  a  modified  and  very  limited 
sense,  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  any  lens  may  be  rendered  practically 
aplanatic  if  its  diameter  be  reduced  to  a  sufficient  degree.  Aplanatism 
ought  to  have  relation  to  aperture  —  by  which  we  mean  that  some 
standard  proportion  between  diameter  and  focus  should  be  determined 
upon  as  regulating  the  subject  of  aplanatism.  For  example  :  One  lens — 
say,  an  object-glass  of  a  telescope — of  three  inches  diameter  and  a 
certain  focus  may  be  aplanatic,  and  to  render  a  second  lens  of  the  same 
focus  aplanatic  its  diameter  would  have  to  be  reduced  to  two  inches, 
while  in  the  case  of  a  third  a  still  further  reduction  would  have  to  be 
effected.  And  yet  they  may  be  all  said  to  be  “aplanatic,”  as  the  current 
phraseology  goes. 

“  I  use  a  lot  of  gold  in  the  course  of  a  year — more,  I  think,  than  I  ought. 
Is  there  no  way  of  recovering  the  gold  that  does  not  get  used  up?  My 
printer  says  it  is  no  use  doing  anything. — J.  Hicks.”- — — Yqjir  printer 
makes  a  great  mistake,  more  particularly  if  your  consumption  of  chloride 
of  gold  is,  as  you  believe,  in  excess  of  the  actual  requirements  of  your 
prints.  A  print  toned  to  a  certain  stage  will  only  take  up  a  given 
amount  of  gold,  no  matter  how  large  or  how  strong  or  weak  your  toning 
bath.  If  your  bath  be  frequently  renewed  or  replaced  by  a  fresh  one  the 
chances  are  that  you  throw  away  a  residue  of  considerable  value.  For 
the  future,  though  you  need  not  save  wasting  water  after  toning,  by  all 
means  save  every  particle  of  old  toning  bath.  Pour  it  all  into  a  large 
bottle  and,  if  left  long  enough,  it  will  precipitate  without  help ;  but  it  is 
better  to  expedite  matters  by  adding  some  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron.  A  bluish-looking  precipitate  which  makes  its  appearance  is  pure,  or 
nearly  pure,  gold.  It  must  be  allowed  to  settle  well  (being  a  fine  pre¬ 
cipitate  a  day  or  two  may  be  needed),  the  supernatant  liquid  poured  off, 
and  the  precipitate  collected  in  a  filter.  This  precipitate  may  either 
be  washed  and  redissolved  in  aqua  regia  or  sent  to  the  refiner  when  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  it  has  been  collected.  In  the  former  case  it  will  be 
desirable  tc  weigh  the  gold — which  can  be  readily  done  by  “  tearing  ”  the 
filler  first — so  as  to  know  the  amount  held  in  solution  when  dissolving, 
ns  it  is  of  no  practical  use  to  evaporate  to  dryness  for  the  sake  of  finding 
the  amount  of  chloride.  The  simplest  method  is  to  reckon  two  grains  of 
chloride  for  every  grain  of  gold,  that  being  the  proportion  usually  guaran¬ 
teed  in  commercial  samples. 


€xdjaitp  Column. 

I  will  exchange  the  fifth  edition  of  Captain  Abney’s  Instructions  in  Photo¬ 
graphy  for  small  tin  plate  boxes  to  hold  sizes  up  to  half-plate. — Address, 
C.  W.  Clarke,  32,  Market-place,  Devizes. 

I  will  exchange  a  carte  rolling-press,  by  Cox,  for  a  good  pair  of  small 
scales,  glass  pans,  or  hand  magnifying  glass. — Address,  J.  T.  Peters, 
E,  Stepnenson-street,  North  Shields. 

T  will  exchange  copies  of  nay  medal  picture  for  any  other  medal  picture 
exhibited  in  Pali  Mall  this  year,  size  12  x  10  or  24  x  18. — Address, 
Geo.  Ren  wick,  20,  Station-street,  Bui  ten-on  -Trent. 

I  will  exchange  a  Marion  press,  for  cartes  and  cabinets,  or  a  whole-plate 
portrait  lens,  or  a  12  x  10  set  of  autotype  apparatus,  for  anything  use¬ 
ful. — Address,  J.  H.,  photographer,  1,  St.  Mary’s- place,  Castle  Gate, 
Berwick. 

I  will  exchange  a  thermometer  for  testing  liquids  up  to  220,  by  Bring  and 
Page,  warranted  correct,  fe.r  a  standard  scales  and  weights  from  one 
grain,  glass  pans  complete.— Address,  George  Bunn,  26,  Gensing- 
road,  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea. 


I  will  exchange  an  excellent  nine-foot  bagatelle  board,  in  nuthoganj 
with  panelled  back  and  pockets,  nine  ivory  balls,  and  two  cues  coin  pie  i 
worth  £9,  for  a  first-class  modern  portable  camera  and  lens,  whole-py 
or  10  x  8  preferred.  —  Address,  E.  C. ,  305,  Lodge-road,  Hoc  Id.  i 
Birmingham. 

A  pair  of  telephone  transmitters  and  receivers,  with  batteries  and  be 
complete,  in  exchange  for  a  biunial  lantern  of  the  best  make;  alsr 
Francis’s  photo-chromoscope,  for  testing  stereoscopic  slides,  for  anyth i 
useful  photographic,  lantern  slides,  &c. — Address,  J.  Schofield,  Heat 
Mersey,  near  Manchester. 


JUstas  to  Comsponfonts. 

BUT  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  loth  sides  of  the  paper. 

Photographs  Registered. — 

William  Pankhurst  Marsh,  Norfolk  Cottage,  Bognor. — Five  Photogra\ 
of  Breaking  Waves;  also  Photograph  of  Upper  Bognor  Road. 

Lux.— Your  former  letter  must  have  miscarried.  Kindly  repeat  theque 

T.  T.— Yes,  if  the  pictures  bear  your  name  and  address,  and  really  h; 
been  made  copyright. 

P.  Jv.  8. — 1.  No.  The  boiling  process  has  superseded  it. — 2.  The  metli 
does  answer,  but  it  is  not  largely  practised. 

Lantern  Slide. — We  may  possibly  have  an  article  on  the  subject  on  sou 
future  occasion.  We  cannot  do  justice  to  it  in  this  column. 

D.  W.  G.— Full  details  of  the  manipulations  have  appeared  quite  recti . 
in  the  Journal.  You  cannot  do  better  than  read  them  carefully. 

Col  Gubbins. — The  glass  mentioned  by  you  will  be  perfectly  safe  to  ir  , 
We  imagine  you  will  get  an  ample  supply  of  light  without  glazing  i :-j 
whole  of  the  window  with  the  expensive  glass. 

John  H.  Astley. — We  have  had  no  practical  experience  with  the  instfl 
ment  in  question.  We  do  not  know  if  the  maker  will  exchange  it  1 
another.  Why  not  write  and  ask  the  question  ? 

Cambrian. — 1.  Evidently  you  have  not  properly  focussed  the  image 
2.  Possibly  both  lenses  will  fit  the  same  flange,  but  we  have  not  ill 
instruments  before  us  to  test.— 3.  No  doubt  the  picture  may  be  impruvl 
by  better  printing.  The  printing  is  much  at  fault. 

Coleswegen. — The  plan  answers  very  well,  but  we  prefer  to  dry  the  pla 
spontaneously.  Good  methylated  spirit  will  answer  very  well.  At 
use  the  spirit  can  be  treated  with  the  carbonate  of  potash,  but  this  m ; 
be  perfectly  dry.  We  do  not  think  the  spirit  will  injure  the  dishes  if  r 
japan  be  of  good  quality. 

Louise. — Doubtless,  from  what  you  say,  the  fault  arises  from  your  ^ 
timing  the  exposure  properly.  You  either  tinder-  or  over-expose  ■ 
pictures.  We  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  will  give  you  instructijJ 
Better  write  to  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kidd,  and  perhaps  they  may* 
able  to  assist  you  in  the  matter. 

Argol. — The  bee’s-wax  is  about  the  best  protection  you  can  use.  Its  Ion 
ing  “smeary”  is  because  you  have  not  sufficiently  polished  it  after  it’St 
applied.  Try  the  encaustic  paste,  a  formula  for  which  will  be  found)*- 
the  Almanac  for  the  current  year.  The  remark  does  apply  to  the  ci  -i 
chloride^  Methylated  spirit  is  right.  It  requires  very  slight  washifl 

only-  ...  |B 

J.  Cowell. — Without  knowing  full  details  of  the  production  of  the  priH 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  surmise  the  cause  for  their  fading  so  rapicH 
It  may  proceed  from  the  washing  being  insufficient.  This  part  of  9 
operation,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  may  have  been  delegated  to  carefrij 
assistants;  they  sometimes  shirk  their  work,  and  this  may  possibly  be  ■ 
cause.  An  acid  mountant  may  also  be  the  cause  of  the  fading.  The  moi  si 
also  may  possibly  contain  something  deleterious,  which  can  only  el 
ascertained  by  making  an  analysis. 

Received. — James  Robb;  J.  Mahoney;  J.  Bowler.  In  our  next. 


Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — The  next  montf 
technical  meeting  of  this  Society  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  next,  3  i 
25th  instant,  at  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  at  8  p.m. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  forth coni  j 
meeting  of  this  Club,  at  Auderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  on  Wednesff 
next,  the  28th  hist.," will  be — On  Forgotten  Processes. 

OUR  ALMANAC  — We  are  requested  by  the  Publisher  to  state.  i 
reply  to  some  communications  received  from  former  advertisers,  tit  i 
he  will  endeavour  to  make  room  for  such  advertisements  as  shall  reii 
him  by  Monday  next. 
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THE  BICHROMATE  DISEASE  AND  ITS  PREVENTION. 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  since  the  question  of  the  deleterious  action 
the  bichromate  of  potash  has  upon  the  skin  of  some  carbon  printers 
has  been  brought  prominently  before  the  medical  profession  by  so 
eminent  a  member  of  it  as  Dr.  Richardson,  with  whose  observations 
we  have  from  time  to  time  kept  our  readers  au  courant ,  the  subject 
has  attracted  much  greater  attention  on  the  part  of  photographers 
than  it  has  done  hitherto. 

Since  the  article  on  The  Bichromate  Disease  appeared  in  our  issue 
a  fortnight  ago,  we  have  been  asked  by  several  correspondents 
who  employ  the  salt  only  to  a  limited  extent — as  in  the  production 
of  lantern  slides  by  the  carbon  process,  and  occasionally  a  carbon 
print  or  two,  or  an  opal  picture  by  the  “dusting-011”  process — if 
'  there  be,  in  our  opinion,  any  actual  danger  of  their  contracting  the 
1  disease  which,  from  the  published  details,  they  say  (and  rightly, 
too,  from  what  we  have  seen)  must  be  of  an  exceedingly  painful 
nature.  One  correspondent — a  professional  photographer — who 
employs  both  the  carbon  and  dusting-on  processes  in  his  business, 
says : — “  I  would  at  once  relinquish  them  if  there  really  be  any  risk 
of  such  a  disease  as  that  described  and  illustrated  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Asclepiad,  either  to  myself  or  to  my  assistant.”  He 
adds “I  have  used  these  processes  for  several  years  without  either 
of  us  experiencing,  as  yet,  any  inconvenience  whatever  therefrom.” 

Now,  from  what  has  been  published,  and  from  what  we  have 
been  able  to  ascertain  from  other  sources,  it  appears  that  in  some 
extreme  cases  the  sufferer  who  has  contracted  the  disease  in  its 
worst  form  has  actually  had  to  relinquish  his  profession  altogether 
and  seek  another  avocation.  This,  of  course,  is  a  very  serious 
affair  for  one  whose  livelihood  is  dependent  upon  his  labours,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  by  taking  a  few  simple  precautions  at  the  proper  time 
the  evil  might  be  averted.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  assured 
that  some  persons  have  practised  carbon  printing  continually  for 
a  great  number  'of  years  without  ever  experiencing  the  slightest 
inconvenience  ;  hence  it  is  clear  that  the  disease  is  not  necessarily 
a  result  of  the  employment  of  the  bichromate. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  unnecessary  alarm — which  the  published 
accounts  of  the  disease  might  have  a  tendency  to  create  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  may  occasionally  employ  the  salt  by  way  of 
experiment,  or  in  the  minds  of  others  who  use  it  constantly  in  their 
daily  avocations  in  larger  quantities  and  under  different  conditions — 
we  deem  it  advisable  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject,  and  also 
to  point  out  how  its  injurious  action  may  be  avoided  ;  and  that,  too, 
with  the  least  possible  inconvenience  in  working. 

In  some  processes  in  which  the  bichromate  is  used  in  photography 
it  is  necessary  to  pulverise  the  salt  in  order  to  get  it  into  solution. 
In  doing  this  the  finer  particles  are  apt  to  be  diffused  through  the 
atmosphere,  and  eventually  to  be  inhaled  through  the  nostrils. 
This,  as  many  of  our  readers  are  already  aware,  causes  a  violent 
irritation,  often  resulting  in  an  unpleasant  or  even  a  painful  fit  of 
sneezing.  In  the  manufactories  where  this  dust  always  abounds 
more  or  less  its  inhalation  leads  to  far  more  painful  consequences  ; 
but  the  limited  quantity  ever  likely  to  be  inhaled  in  photographic 
operations  will,  probably,  never  entail  anything  like  serious  incon¬ 
venience.  However,  while  the  irritation  lasts  it  is  decidedly 
unpleasant,  and  it  can  easily  be  avoided.  Dr.  Richardson  advises 


that  a  mask  should  be  worn  to  prevent  the  inhalation  of  the  dust ; 
but  this  is  by  no  means  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  small  amount 
that  may  be  raised  from  the  limited  quantity  of  the  salt  usually 
pulverised  for  photographic  purposes.  Moreover,  the  formation 
of  any  dust  at  all  may  be  avoided  by  a  very  simple  expedient. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  very  slightly  moisten  the  crystals  with 
water  before  commencing  to  pound  them.  A  few  drops  of  water 
sprinkled  over  several  ounces  of  bichromate  will  effectually  prevent 
the  formation  of  any  such  dust  as  would  fly  about,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  will  not  render  the  powder  perceptibly  moist. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  cold  solutions  of  the  bichromate,  MM. 
Chevalier  and  Becourt  state  that  provided  there  be  no  abrasion  of 
the  skin  the  hand  may  be  immersed  in  it  with  impunity.  As  a  matter 
of  precaution,  however,  we  strongly  recommend  that  if  the  hands  or 
the  fingers  be  immersed  in  the  solution,  as  they  often  are  in  sensitising 
carbon  tissues,  they  should,  immediately  such  operation  is  finished, 
be  well  washed  in  water  made  slightly  alkaline,  either  with 
a  few  drops  of  ammonia  or  a  crystal  or  two  of  common  washing 
soda.  This  should  be  followed  by  plenty  of  warm  water  and  soap, 
and  copious  rinsing  under  the  tap.  In  washing  the  bands  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  wrists  also  be  washed,  so  as  to  ensure  the 
entire  removal  of  any  bichromate  that  may  accidentally  have  got 
splashed  upon  them.  By  this  simple  precaution  not  only  will  all 
risk  be  avoided,  but  the  yellow  stain  left  on  the  skin  by  the  bi¬ 
chromate  will  be  effectually  removed. 

In  dealing  with  the  solutions  generally,  under  which  head  would 
be  included  the  development  of  carbon  pictures,  Dr.  Richardson 
recommends  the  employment  of  an  impermeable  glove.  When 
gloves  are  not  used  our  advice  is  that  the  operator  should  always 
make  it  a  practice,  immediately  after  developing  a  batch  of  prints, 
to  thoroughly  wash  the  hands  and  wrists  (and  arms,  too,  if  they  are 
likely  to  have  become  contaminated)  with  warm  water  and  soap — oil 
soap  by  preference,  as  it  renders  the  skin  more  supple  and  less  likely 
to  chap  in  cold  weather.  The  skin  should  be  well  scrubbed  with  a 
stiff  nail  brush,  and  the  water  used  should  be  somewhat  hotter  than 
that  employed  for  the  development  of  the  pictures.  After  the  hot 
water  a  final  rinse  with  cold  will  be  an  advantage. 

As  we  mentioned  in  the  previous  article,  india-rubber  gloves  are 
now  being  worn  by  several  carbon  printers  who  have  previously 
suffered  from  the  disease.  From  what  we  can  learn  the  gloves  are 
by  no  means  so  inconvenient  to  work  in  as  many  might  suppose. 
Therefore,  we  strongly  advise  all  who  are  constantly  employed  in 
carbon  printing  to  obtain  gloves  immediately  the  first  symptoms  of 
the  disease  makes  its  appearance  if  they  have  not  been  in  use 
previously,  and  not  to  wait  until  it  has  assumed  formidable  propor¬ 
tions  before  remedial  measures  are  adopted.  It  may  be  well  to 
mention  again  that  the  fii'st  symptoms  of  the  disease — and  they  are 
said  to  be  unmistakable — are  a  violent  itching  on  the  backs  of  the 
fingers  and  between  them,  and  sometimes  on  the  inner  portions  of 
the  wrists,  more  particularly  when  the  hands  are  warm.  When  this 
occurs  no  time  should  be  lost  in  avoiding  further  contact  with  the 
solutions  in  any  form,  and  the  prevention  lies  in  the  wearing  of 
india-rubber  gloves. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  we  have  principally  had  in  our  mind 
the  use  of  the  bichromate,  as  employed  daily  in  professional  photo- 
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graphy  ;  but  the  question  lias  been  put  by  more  than  one  of  our 
correspondents,  namely — “How  is  the  bichromate  likely  to  affect 
the  amateur  who  only  employs  it  occasionally  1”  To  this  we  reply, 
somewhat  emphatically — Not  at  all.  So  far  as  we  can  learn  it 
always  requires  several  months  (often  years)  of  continual  working 
to  develope  the  disease.  However,  if  there  happen  to  be  an 
abrasion  of  the  skin,  and  a  strong  solution  of  the  salt  comes  into 
contact  with  it,  a  sore  is  at  all  times  liable  to  be  produced  unless 
the  bichromate  be  immediately  washed  out.  A  sore  so  produced  is, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  totally  distinct  from  the  disease  itself. 

In  concluding  this  subject  we  strongly  recommend  all  who  have 
to  deal  with  the  bichromate  of  potash,  whether  in  small  or  large 
quantities,  to  adopt  every  reasonable  precaution  to  avoid  any  of  its 
unpleasant  effects,  and  to  bear  in  mind  the  maxim  that  in  all  cases 
“  prevention  is  better  than  cure.” 

- - 

TELESCOPES  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

We  resume  our  consideration  of  the  subject  opened  out  in  ourlast} 
when  we  left  for  further  treatment  in  the  present  number  the 
instrumental  conditions  governing  the  use  of  photography  for  astro¬ 
nomical  purposes.  We  described  the  results  hitherto  obtained 
in  solar  photography,  the  immense  excess  of  light  in  which  class  of 
work  was  the  only  difficulty,  while  wdth  stellar  work  defect  of  light 
was  the  main  obstacle. 

It  is  obvious  from  our  description  of  the  painfully  laborious 
method,  by  which  only  Mr.  Common  was  able  to  execute  his  world- 
famous  picture  of  the  nebula  in  Orion,  that  a  greater  rapidity  of 
execution  would  facilitate  such  tasks  in  every  way,  and  render  the 
results,  if  not  more  perfect — that  were  impossible — at  anyrate  more 
easy  and  certain  of  attainment.  We  should,  then,  not  alone  be  able 
to  shorten  the  time  during  which  the  observer’s  attention  would  be 
required,  but  far  greater  facilities  would  be  given,  in  many  ways,  for 
increasing  our  store  of  knowledge  of  the  stars. 

For  some  little  time  past  the  attention  of  astronomers  has  been 
given  to  the  possibilities  of  photography  for  star  maps — perhaps  more 
especially  so  since  the  interesting  photographs  of  the  great  comet 
of  1882  taken  by  Dr.  Gill  at  the  Cape  Observatory.  Many  stars  of 
small  magnitude  were  distinctly  visible  in  these  pictures,  and  it  was 
soon  perceived  that  an  extension  of  the  same  mode  of  procedure 
would  place  within  our  reach  a  valuable  record  of  the  whole  starry 
vault  in  which  possible  human  fallibility  could  have  no  place. 

The  extent  to  which  eye  observation  and  the  record  of  the  pencil 
may  err  is  well  shown  in  the  memoir  by  Professor  Holden,  which 
we  quoted  some  time  ago  when  alluding  to  Mr.  Common’s  photo¬ 
graph.  He  had  examined  every  drawing  extant  of  the  nebula  in 
Orion,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  afforded  no  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  any  change  whatever  had  taken  place  in  the 
nebula,  or  whether  it  had  greatly  altered  since  the  first  observation. 
With  photographs  no  such  doubt  could  exist,  and  thus  the  most 
interesting  of  all  problems,  the  genesis  of  a  star,  could,  if  change 
were  taking  place,  be  noted  from  age  to  age  by  the  unerring 
certainty  of  the  camera. 

It  must  be  remembered  thaFfor  such  records  to  be  strictly  com¬ 
parable  they  would  need  to  be  executed  under  precisely  similar 
conditions  in  the  recording  agent,  the  film,  and  always  by  the  same 
silver  salt,  although  by  taking  a  series  of  pictures  with  different  ex¬ 
posures — a  method  which  Mr.  Lockyer  terms  “contouring” — it  will, 
as  he  points  out,  enable  us  to  employ  any  otherwise  suitable  silver 
salt. 

To  obtain  such  series  readily  a  considerable  increase  in  our  present 
lens  power  would  be  highly  desirable,  and  in  the  article  to  which  we 
have  called  attention  Mr.  Lockyer  suggests  the  lines  upon  which  it 
would  have  to  be  built.  Telescopes  are,  as  our  readers  well  know, 
of  two  kinds — reflecting  and  refracting.  In  the  latter  the  rays  are 
collected  by  a  large  object-glass  and  examined  by  the  eyepiece;  but 
in  the  former  a  mirror  is  used  in  lieu  of  the  object-glass.  The 
image  given  by  each  kind  of  instrument  differs  considerably:  in  the 
reflector  a  star  appears  as  a  dazzlingly  bright  spot  or  point  from 
which  irregular  rays  shoot  out — most  likely  due,  we  imagine,  to  the 
structure  of  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye  rather  than,  as  Mr* 


Common  suggests/ to  the  effect  of  a  bright  point  upon  a  email  portioi 
of  the  retina  ;  but  in  a  refractor  the  image  is  of  sensible  diameter 

We  have  brought  before  our  readers  from  time  to  time  the  prc 
gress  of  the  great  Lick  telescope — a  refractor — and  the  difficult^ 
attendant  upon  the  manufacture  of  the  mere  disc  of  glass  alone  befoi 
it  is  worked  at  all  have  been  found  so  great  that  it  is  doubtful  if  a  lei 
much  exceeding  three  feet  in  diameter  will  ever  be  made.  Tliei 
again,  with  a  large  lens  increase  of  size  means  increase  of  ligll 
absorption  through  the  greater  thickness  of  glass,  liability  to  hr< 
gularity  in  the  glass  itself,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  blur  till 
image,  and  finally  increased  difficulty  in  correcting  the  lens  fi. 
colour  imperfection,  in  which  would  result  in  defective  definition. 

In  a  reflector  all  these  difficulties  would  be  avoided,  for  th 
larger  the  mirror  the  greater  would  be  the  light  and  the  better  th 
definition  and  separating  power.  Again  :  Mr.  Common  points  ou 
an  object-glass  requires  a  focus  twice  as  long  as  is  necessary  with 
reflector  of  the  same  diameter,  and  this  means  a  light  reduced  foui 
fold — another  element  of  slowness  in  photographing. 

As  regards  the  possible  size  of  a  reflector,  mirrors  three  and  fou 
feet  are  already  in  existence.  The  power  to  increase  their  dimer 
sions  depends  only  upon  the  power  to  cast  glass  of  the  require 
size.  Its  optical  character  may  be  entirely  disregarded,  as  it' 
surface  only  is  needed  to  be  ground  to  shape,  and  it  is  then  covers 
over  with  a  thin  coating  of  silver  by  one  of  the  well-known  pre 
cipitating  processes.  Unfortunately,  at  present,  Mr.  Lockyer  sayf 
there  is  only  one  place  in  the  world — and  that  place  not  in  our  owi 
country — where  a  very  large  piece  of  glass  can  be  cast,  and  evei 
there  the  possible  piece  would  not  much  exceed  the  dimensions  ot 
existing  glass  mirrors.  Experiments,  however,  are  being  made  t« 
utilise  porcelain. 

Mr.  Lockyer  has  made  the  suggestion  that  a  telescope  of  propoi 
tions  far  beyond  anything  hitherto  made,  or  even  imagined,  shoul 
be  constructed  for  photographic  work  entirely.  When  officiall 
engaged  in  France,  he  gave  data  to  the  manufacturers  suflicien 
for  founding  estimates  upon,  and  he  considers  that  for  te 
thousand  pounds  a  reflecting  telescope  eight  feet  in  diamete 
might  be  constructed.  From  the  fact  that,  as  regards  eye  instri 
ments,  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  conceive  of  a  telescope,  no 
greatly  exceeding  in  size  existing  instruments,  that  would  be  tc 
large  for  eye  observation,  while  every  increase  in  size  in  a  reflectc 
would  actually  increase  its  photographic  power,  the  value  of  sue 
an  instrument  will  be  easily  seen. 

Ten  thousand  pounds  is  an  immense  sum  for  a  telescope,  bi 
Mr.  Lockyer  points  out  that  little  further  cost  would  be  entailei 
and  that  the  actual  outlay  for  the  purpose  indicated  would  be  far  le; 
than  will  be  involved  in  refracting  instruments  now  being  coi 
structed  of  less  than  thirty  inches  diameter.  Each  will  require  a 
observatory  to  work  it  in,  which  will  cost,  perhaps,  forty  thousar 
pounds,  and  seriously  diminish  its  usefulness;  while  this  telescope 
the  future  could  be  more  advantageously  worked  from  a  hut  costir 
a  hundred  pounds.  What  a  wonderful  prospect  for  scientific  phot j 
graphy  is  thus  opened  out  ! 

We  may  conclude  our  survey  by  quoting  Mr.  Lockyer’s  descri j 
tive  anticipations  of  the  powers,  and  value  of  such  a  wonderl 
instrument  for  scientific  research  : — “  This  eight-feet  reflector 
would  make  an  instrument  fitted  only  for  such  researches  as  thoj 
which  Dr.  Huggins  and  Mr.  Common  have  shown  us  to  be  possibl 
I  would  then,  by  means  of  electro-magnets  or  what  not — it  is 
perfectly  simple  thing  to  settle — get  an  arrangement  by  which 
photographic  plate  could  be  sent  up,  capable  of  coming  down  aga 
after  a  certain  time  with  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  different  imag 
impressed  upon  it  if  you  wished.  If  it  came  down  with  oil 
photograph  as  good  as  those  which  Mr.  Common  has  enabled  me 
show  *  *  *  I  for  one  should  be  perfectly  content.  *  * 

This  dream — this  beautiful  dream — lacks  all  chances  of  realisath 
at  the  present  time  for  want  of  glass — for  want  of  the  applicatk 
of  the  arts  to  astronomical  research.” 

- 4 - - 

PHOTOGRAPHY  FOR  NEWSPAPER  CORRESPONDENT 
A  FIELD  in  which  photography  is  capable  of  development,  if  facil 
tated  by  the  exercise  of  inventive  genius  in  a  particular  direction, 
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at  of  an  aid  to  the  correspondents  of  illustrated  newspapers.  At 
esent  it  is  used  to  some  extent,  more  especially  in  relation  to  archi- 
jtural  subjects  and  landscapes,  also  as  an  auxiliary  power ;  but 
presentations  of  stirring  scenes  in  human  life  are  usually  done  by 
nd  by  good  artists,  and  at  considerable  expense.  In  such  scenes 
e  light  may  not  always  be  suitable  for  photography,  as  in  interiors 
gas  -  illuminated  subjects,  but  even  in  daylight  hand-drawn 
etches  hold  their  own.  A  chief  reason  for  this  is  that  the  saving 
time  in  getting  off  news  is  nearly  as  great  an  object  on  a  good 
ustrated  weekly  journal  as  it  is  upon  a  morning  newspaper,  and 
is  much  quicker  to  dash  off  an  outline  sketch  in  pencil,  slip  it  into 
i  envelope,  and  start  it  at  once,  than  it  is  to  get  with  rapidity 
lything  in  the  shape  of  a  good  positive  in  a  form  fit  for  trans- 
ission  by  post. 

The  chief  impediments  to  the  use  of  photography  by  the  field 
rrespondent  are  the  delay  and  work  involved  in  printing  the  posi- 
ve,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  all  his  materials  for  printing  must  pack 
to  small  compass,  and  be  light  enough  in  weight  for  a  good  stock 
'  be  carried  on  his  person  for  a  day  without  inconvenience. 

Where  but  moderate  expedition  is  necessary,  and  the  correspon- 
jnt  is  within  the  area  of  the  international  parcels  post,  as  good  a 
lethod  as  any  for  starting  a  positive  photograph  with  expedition  is 
>  defer  the  complete  washing  of  the  negative  from  thiosulphate  of 
)da  until  another  day,  to  dry  it  quickly  by  the  aid  of  alcohol,  to 
rint  a  transparency  on  another  gelatine  plate  which  can  be  expedi- 
iously  finished  and  dried  in  the  same  way,  and  then  to  start  it  by  post, 
ill  this  can  be  done,  and  has  sometimes  been  done,  with  but  little  loss 
f  time  beyond  the  delay  by  parcels  post.  There  would  be  difficulty 
nd  sometimes  prohibition  in  sending  glass  from  the  continent  by 
itter  post ;  moreover,  customs  regulations  interfere  with  that  plan. 
ls  yet,  England  is  not  connected  with  the  international  parcels  post 
ystem,  and  any  postage  parcel  from  the  South  of  Europe  to  London 
3  usually  booked  to  Ostend  or  Calais  only,  on  arrival  at  which  place  it 
as  to  be  re-booked  to  reach  England.  The  late  Postmaster-General 
ecently  promised  that  as  soon  as  possible  his  department  would 
.ring  this  country  within  the  international  parcels  postage  system 
t  might  be  thought  that  it  would  be  quicker  to  send  small  parcels 
irect  to  England  by  the  regular  express  trains,  but  in  some  foreign 
ountries  the  railway  officials  absolutely  refuse  to  receive  small 
>arcels,  the  carriage  of  such  being  a  government  monopoly.  By 
ontinental  post  a  small  parcel  started  from  the  South  of  Europe  is 
our,  five,  or  six  days  in  reaching  London. 

From  this  it  follows  that  some  kind  of  paper  or  other  flexible 
urface  is  necessary  on  which  to  print  the  positive,  so  that  it  may 
»e  sent  by  letter  post,  and  risk  of  injury  to  it  by  breakage  be 
voided.  The  pictures  being  sometimes  obtained  at  exceedingly 
ieavy  cost  to  the  proprietors  of  the  journal-— as,  for  instance,  in  re¬ 
presenting  scenes  of  the  war  in  Egypt — any  risk  of  damage  is  a 
aost  serious  matter.  All  these  circumstances,  then,  point  to  the  fact 
hat  flexible  films,  capable  of  development  by  the  same  liquids  used 
.or  the  negatives,  may  have  a  future  before  them  for  newspaper 
mrposes.  The  present  impediments  are — that  when  the  films  are  of 
;elatine  they  are  so  thick  that  they  take  a  much  longer  time  to  dry 
han  a  recently-washed  gelatino-bromide  negative,  and  that  the 
mulsion  used  is  usually  too  rapid  to  give  the  best  class  of  transpa- 
ency.  When  a  gelatine  film  is  coated  with  collodion  on  one  side 
n  its  manufacture  it  curls  up  when  placed  in  the  developing  solu- 
ion,  because  of  the  unequal  expansion  of  the  two  surfaces,  and  this 
s  troublesome.  Most  positives  on  gelatinised  paper  have  a  sunk-in 
ook.  What,  then,  is  wanted  is  a  sensitised  film  for  transparencies 
vhich  can  be  dried  with  rapidity  after  fixing,  which  does  not  curl 
it  any  part  of  the  operations,  which  gives  good  contrasts,  which  can 
ie  printed  by  candle-light,  which  is  little  liable  to  tear  or  stretch 
vhen  handled  while  wet  by  the  fingers,  and  which  can  be  developed 
>y  the  same  solutions  as  those  used  for  negatives.  Concentrated 
sulphite  of  soda  and  pyrogallol  solution  is  good  as  regards  small 
oulk  and  light  weight,  and  when  properly  made  and  properly  used 
pves  exquisitely-clean  negatives  and  transparencies.  It  will  even 
levelope  paper  pictures  without  leaving*a  stain. 

Another  point  in  quick  newspaper  work  is  that  the  camera  shall 
be  one  which  can  speedly  be  fixed  in  position  ready  for  use,  every 


Too 


half-minute  saved  in  time  over  this  being  a  valuable  point  gained. 
The  present  tourists’  cameras  are  capable  of  improvement  in  this 
respect.  Among  other  modifications  they  require  some  arrangement 
for  changing  the  lens  instantaneously,  without  screwing  and  un¬ 
screwing;  otherwise  for  quick  work  something  on  the  principle  of 
the  gun  camera  must  be  used  without  a  stand,  although  there  are 
objections  to  the  employment  of  such  a  weapon  when  it  can  be 
avoided. 
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In  nothing  more  than  the  inauguration  of  new,  and  the  work  done 
by  old,  photographic  societies  can  the  impetus  that  modern  photo¬ 
graphy  has  gained  by  its  new  methods  of  work  be  seen.  For  one 
photographer  half-a-dozen  years  ago  there  must  be  at  least  a  score 
of  greater  or  less  ability  at  the  present  time,  and  in  consequence  of 
this  increase  societies  must  naturally  be  formed  for  mutual  inter¬ 
change  of  ideas  and  instruction.  Nowhere  more  than  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mersey  can  we  expect  to  find  successful  photographic  work, 
and  hence  we  hail  with  pleasure  the  establishment  of  a  new  society 
at  Birkenhead — a  busy  centre,  and  a  convenient  meeting-place  for 
the  many  residents  upon  the  Cheshire  shore  of  the  estuary.  With 
the  veteran  Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest  at  its  head,  and  a  number  of  well- 
known  names  at  the  Council  board,  we  believe  we  may  safely 
predict  a  long  and  useful  career  to  this  latest-born  society — “The 
Birkenhead  Photographic  Association” — and  we  cordially  wish  it 
every  success. 

A  foreign  contemporary  describes  a  neat  little  photographic  view- 
meter,  the  invention  of  M.  Itossingnol,  devised,  it  is  stated,  to  avoid 
the  common  trouble  of  finding  upon  setting  up  camera  and  tripod 
that  the  view,  pretty  though  it  appear  to  the  eye,  is  not  suitable  for 
photographing.  The  apparatus  is  like  a  single  opera-glass  fitted 
with  a  rectangular  aperture  in  lieu  of  an  object-glass,  while  the 
sliding  tube  is  fitted  with  a  plano-convex  at  the  view  end  and  a 
plano-convex  at  the  eye  end.  Upon  looking  through  the  instrument 
the  view  is  perceived,  and,  owing  to  the  construction  of  the  lenses, 
upon  a  reduced  scale ;  the  aperture  in  front  forms  limiting  lines 
capable  of  including  more  or  less  subject  according  to  the  distance 
the  sliding  tube  is  withdrawn.  The  instrument  first  requires  to  be 
set  by  adjusting  the  slide  for  each  lens  of  the  photographic  outfit ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  camera  and  lens  being  set  up  for  use,  and  the 
amount  of  view  embraced  noticed,  the  meter  is  adjusted  to  include 
precisely  the  same  extent  of  subject,  and  a  mark  then  made  upon 
the  tube.  This  is  done  for  each  lens,  and,  once  arranged,  a  glance 
at  the  instrument  will  always  tell  what  portion  of  the  landscape 
would  be  photographed  upon  a  plate  the  full  size  the  camera  will 
take,  though,  of  course,  marks  might  be  made  on  the  tube  to  corres¬ 
pond  for  each  size  of  plate.  It  is  obvious,  too — though  the  fact  is 
not  noted — that  the  instrument  would  be  useful  in  a  converse  way. 
Given  a  certain  view  to  be  included  upon  the  plate,  a  glance  at  the 
meter  would  show  the  particular  lens  that- would  need  to  be  em¬ 
ployed.  _ 

“  The  clock  of  the  future  ” — in  all  probability  the  near  future — 
will  include  no  more  the  time-honoured  a.h.  and  p.ar.  Already 
what  may  be  termed  the  “twenty-four  o’clock”  question  is  assum¬ 
ing  considerable  importance  upon  the  railways  in  America.  J ourneys 
there  sometimes,  as  we  know,  occupy  days  rather  than  horn  s  and  this 
interlapping  and  intermingling  of  ante  and  post  become  most  con¬ 
fusing.  In  all  likelihood,  a  day  beginning  at  one  o’clock  and  ending  at 
twenty-four  o’clock  will  be  the  usual  mode  of  reckoning  time,  and 
when  established  it  will  save  much  inconvenience.  The  first  impor¬ 
tant  step  in  this  direction  in  this  country  is  to  be  taken  at  Greenwich. 
For  many  years  there  has  been  a  timepiece  there  counting  the 
hours  in  this  manner  ;  but  from  the  first  of  January  next  this  mode 
will  be  official.  January,  1885,  will  begin  immediately  after  mid¬ 
night,  and  end  at  twenty-four  o’clock. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society  Mr.  Lewis 
Wright  exhibited  a  most  interesting  adaptation  of  the  optical 
lantern  in  the  shape  of  a  new  lantern  microscope.  By  means  of  his 
new  arrangement,  used  with  the  oxvhydrogen  light,  he  was  able, 
with  lenses  down  to  half-inch  aperture,  to  exhibit  a  variety  of 
interesting  microscopic  objects  which  displayed  the  minutest  mark¬ 
ings  with  a  perfection  little  short  of  that  given  by  the  microscope 
itself.  The  members  present  were  highly  pleased  with  the  demon¬ 
stration,  which  was  admitted  to  surpass  anything  of  a  similar  nature 
before  attempted.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  it  were  needed, 
tlie  arrangement  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  photographing  of 
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microscopic  objects,  the  whole  secret  of  which  lies  in  their  due 
illumination.  _  _ _ 

The  photographing  of  objects  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water  has 
often  been  discussed,  but  in  the  most  recent  important  attempt,  in 
Scotland,  it  may  be  remembered  a  failure  had  to  be  chronicled  — 
not  through  want  of  light,  but  owing  to  the  presence  of  mud. 
For  some  time  past  experiments  have  been  made  in  the  clear  water 
of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  the  latest  report,  by  MM.  Fol  and 
Tarasin,  of  experiments  carried  out  a  couple  of  months  ago  is  that 
one  hundred  and  seventy  metres —or,  perhaps,  a  little  more — is  the 
depth  to  which  light  penetrates,  the  luminosity  at  that  point 
being  about  equal  to  that  of  a  clear,  moonless  night.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  observed  that  assuming  Professor  Tyndall’s  theory 
of  the  colour  of  the  ocean  to  be  correct — the  selective  filtration  of 
the  waves  of  light  by  particles  decreasing  in  size  as  the  water 
deepens— it  is  evident  that  at  the  depth  named,  although  lumi¬ 
nosity  ceased,  rays  of  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  would  still 
gain  admission,  and  so  photography  be  rendered  possible,  if  need  be, 
at  still  greater  depths.  _ _ . 

A  correspondent  writes  to  the  Athenaeum  that  it  is  not  only  in 
England  that  “  the  photographers  of  the  shed  ”  have  had  exceptional 
privileges  accorded  to  them,  as  ha  was  informed  that  a  photographer 
at  Bruges  had  met  the  same  fate  as  the  Fine  Art  Company.  There 
is,  however,  another  and  important  aspect  under  which  the  matter 
has  to  be  viewed.  The  bulk  of  these  copies  are  of  more  value  to 
students  than  to  any  other  class ;  but  where  is  the  value  to  students 
of  the  highly-retouched  prints  which  MM.  Braun  send  out  as 
copies  of  the  originals?  And  where  is  the  chance  of  the  student  pur¬ 
chasing  them  at  the  price  at  which  they  are  issued— fifteen  francs 
each  the  correspondent  in  question  believes  them  to  be  1 


We  would  ask  why  does  not  Government  undertake  the  photo¬ 
graphy  of  the  pictures  of  our  National  Gallery  1  Photographic 
copies  of  every  valuable  picture  the  nation  possesses  should  be 
available  at  all  the  public  art  galleries  and  libraries  in  the  country. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  better  mode  of  spreading  a  knowledge 
and  a  love  for  art  among  the  people,  and  the  cost  would  be  by  no 
means  great.  If  there  is  not  a  sufficiently  large  staff  at  South 
Kensington  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  find  skilful  English 
photographers  who  would  be  glad  to  undertake  the  work. 


A  great  deal  seems  to  be  made  of  the  difficulty  of  copying  pictures 
through  glass ;  but  granted  a  good  and  sufficient  light  and  clean 
glass  and  we  do  not  see  why  any  trouble  need  be  made  on  that 
score.  It  is  our  purpose  to  make  a  few  practical  remarks  upon  this 
subject  in  our  next. 

The  weather  is  a  subject  of  perennial  interest  to  the  photographer, 
and  the  present  year  has  been  most  remarkable  for  its  peculiarities. 
In  the  columns  of  Nature  for  last  week  we  find  a  very  interesting 
tabulated  account  of  the  weather  of  the  year,  in  which,  for  the  first 
time  that  has  come  under  our  notice,  we  find  a  complete  account  of 
the  rainfall  for  the  year  as  far  as  the  end  of  October.  With  the 
exception  of  the  first  quarter,  when  there  was  an  excess  of  rain¬ 
fall  in  all  directions  except  over  the  midland  and  south-eastern 
counties  of  England,  the  whole  year  has  been  unprecedentedly  dry. 
The  rainfall  has  been  below  the  average  in  every  part  of  England, 
and  in  consequence  the  water  reservoirs  of  the  kingdom  are  in  a 
very  low  state.  In  Manchester  the  night  supply  has  been  cut  off, 
and  in  Bradford  a  water  famine  has  been  imminent.  All  this  is 
very  trying  to  photographers,  who  generally  like  to  leave  their 
prints  washing  all  night.  Still  a  good-sized  cistern  will  overcome 
most  difficulties,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  couple  of  hours’ 
washing  with  a  machine  that  periodically  empties  itself  is  of  more 
value  than  a  dozen  hours’  mere  turning  of  the  tap  on  to  a  vessel  full 
of  prints. 

The  Times  of  the  twenty-fourth  instant  has  an  article  of  an  un¬ 
usual  nature — one  interesting  to  all  photographers,  amateur  and 
professional  alike — a  descriptive  account  of  photographic  printing 
in  its  present  aspect,  including  an  account  of  a  new  secret  process. 
Touching  briefly  upon  mechanical  printing,  and  upon  autotype  and 
plati notype,  it  states  that,  practically,  there  has  not  been  for  twenty 
years  past  any  improvement  in  the  process  by  which  the  vast 
majority  of  photographs  are  produced,  that  of  silver  printing,  and  the 
writer  describes  a  method  he  has  seen  in  operation  at  Messrs. 
Marion’s  which  is  based  upon  that  of  Mr.  Morgan,  of  Greenwich. 
The  article  goes  on  to  state  that,  though  Morgan’s  paper  has  come 


into  extensive  use,  its  cold,  greenish  hue  has  prevented  it  froi 
securing  the  favour  of  a  public  educated  to  a  liking  for  the  ric 
purple  and  chocolate  hues  of  ordinary  photographs.  The  new  nr< 
cess  of  Messrs.  Marion,  however  (which  it  states  is  to  be  worked  ; 
a  secret),  is  said  by  the  writer  to  give  tones  which  will  be  admire 
by  all.  The  print,  made  by  development,  is  purplish  wheu  dev. 
loped,  but  requires  gold  toning  to  enable  it  to  pass  the  ordeal  . 
the  fixing  bath,  and  when  finished,  though  not  quite  so  good  as  tlj 
best  silver  printing,  would  require  an  expert  to  tell  the  difl'erencf 
It  concludes  by  saying  that — “Having  regard  to  all  consideration! 
it  may  be  expected  that  the  albumenised  paper  will  still  hold  i1 
own  for  the  finest  work,  and  for  work  in  summer  when  the  light 
bright  and  abundant ;  but  the  new  paper  will  in  all  proba'bilit 
come  largely  into  use  for  winter  work,  and  it  ought  to  be  used  1 
all  portrait  photographers  for  sending  out  ‘proofs’  at  once  of  the 
portraits.” 

The  balloonists  claim  to  have  scored  at  last  in  the  attempts  on  tl 
eighth  instant  by  MM.  Renard  and  Krebs  in  their  new  balloo 
M.  Herve  Maignon  states  that,  though  the  wind  was  blowing  eigl 
kilometres  an  hour,  the  balloon  attained  an  absolute  speed  . 
twenty-three  kilometres  an  hour  ;  and  he  considers  the  problem  . 
aerial  navigation  as  practically  solved.  M.  de  Bruignac  believ 
that  they  failed  to  fulfil  the  important  condition  of  the  approxim 
tion  of  the  centres  of  traction  and  resistance.  We  shall  see. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  th 
careful  experimentalist,  Mr.  L.  War nerke, gave  his  testimony  in  favo  j 
of  the  practical  value  of  the  carbonate  of  potash  developer  wh. 
used  according  to  his  formula,  which  resembles  that  adopted  up. 
the  continent  by  some  who  are  clever  at  research.  Its  theoretic 
value  is  admitted,  because  it  enables  the  operator  to  make  a  dev 
loper  of  fixed  strength,  instead  of  a  solution  which  is  liable  . 
variation  in  consequence  of  the  volatility  of  ammonia.  Probab 
the  discrepancies  in  the  testimony  of  many  who  have  tried  t: 
carbonates  of  potash  and  of  soda  may  be  due  to  impurities  in  tlj 
samples  used,  for  these  salts  are  liable  to  contain  impurities  whi 
interfere  with  development,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  JV1 
Warnerke’s  abolition  of  a  bromide  as  a  restrainer  with  these  sal 
may  be  necessitated  by  foreign  matters  In  his  samples.  The  mo. 
of  manufacture  of  the  carbonates  of  potash  and  soda  renders  the 
very  liable  to  contain  sulphates  and  chlorides,  the  latter  beii 
frequently  present  to  the  extent  of  between  four  and  ten  per  cet 
Potash  salts  are  usually  obtained  from  land  and  sea  plants,  s<j 
water,  felspar  and  other  silicates,  and  the  wool  of  sheep.  The 
are  so  plentiful  in  the  latter  case  that  the  sheep  has  the  inestimab 
privilege  of  being  an  animal  which  supplies  itself  with  a  kind 
natural  soap,  so  that  by  the  aid  of  a  little  water  it  can  get  up 
good  lather  in  perfect  independence  of  advertising  soap  makeij 
Sulphate  of  potash,  which  is  a  retarding  agent  in  development, 
commonly  present  in  carbonate  of  potash  to  the  extent  of  thirte< 
or  fourteen  per  cent.,  and  in  the  potash  of  the  Vosges  it  hi 
actually  been  found  to  the  extent  of  38'84  per  cent,  by  the  analysj 
of  Pesier.  One  of  the  purest  varieties  of  carbonate  of  potash 
made  from  cream  of  tartar — the  acid  tartrate  of  potassium  found 
grape  juice.  “  Familiarity  breeds  contempt,”  so  care  is  not  alwa 
taken  in  photographic  operations  to  work  with  pure  chemicals  an 
distilled  water  ;  yet  that  man  alone  who  does  so  is  entitled  to  spe; 
with  authority  on  the  photographic  influences  of  particular  sab 
The  binoxalate  of  potash  is  easily  obtained  nearly  pure  ;  it  shouj 
be. further  purified  by  recrystallisation,  and  then  ignited  in  a  silv 
or  platinum  crucible  to  yield  the  pure  carbonate.  The  presence 
sulphate  of  potassium  as  an  impurity  in  any  sample  of  carbona 
of  potash  may  be  detected  by  adding  a  slight  excess  of  dilut.i 
hydrochloric  acid  to  it,  then  pouring  in  a  little  solution  of  clilori. 
of  barium  ;  if  sulphate  of  potash  be  present  a  turbidity  is  prj 
duced  by  the  formation  of  sulphate  of  baryta.  The  presence 
chloride  of  potassium  is  detected  by  the  addition  of  a  few  dro 
of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  carbonate  solution,  whiij 
has  previously  been  treated  with  sufficient  nitric  acid  to  give  an  acj 
reaction.  The  nitrate  of  silver  then  produces  a  white  turbidity 
chloride  of  silver  in  the  nitrate  of  potash.  Carbonate  of  potash  I 
a  deliquescent  salt,  and  in  purchasing  it  care  must  be  taken  not 
buy  in  error  the  bicarbonate  of  potash,  which  is  more  commonly  i 
demand  in  ordinary  chemists’  shops. 

- - - - 4— - - - 

REFRACTING  AND  REJECTING  ..TELESCOPES. 
The  deep  interest  taken  of  late  in  connection  with  the  subjet 
treated  in  a  leading  article  last  week  by  us  was  well  shown  iu 
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brisk  and  most  interesting  discussion  which  took  place  on  the  14th 
instant,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  at  Burling¬ 
ton  House.  The  occasion  was  the  reading  of  a  paper  by  Professor 
Pritchard  upon  A  Photometric  Comparison  of  Reflecting  and  Refract¬ 
ing  Telescopes.  The  observations  made  in  connection  with  the 
recent  eclipse  of  the  moon  led  him  to  inquire  closely  into  the  cause 
of  certain  stars  being  noticed  which  were  not  in  Dr.  Struve’s  list. 
He  discovered  that  the  De  la  Rue  thirteen-inch  reflector  only  gave 
one,  while  the  Grubb  twelve  and  a-half  inch  refractor  gave  three  of 
these  faint  stars.  These  facts  caused  him  to  direct  his  attention  to 
the  relative  capacities  of  the  two  classes  of  instruments  in  Imht- 
transmitting  power,  and,  instead  of  finding  upon  investigation,  as  he 
anticipated,  that  the  subject  had  been  well  worked  out  already,  he 
discovered  that  comparisons  hitherto  made  had  been  on  such 
insecure  bases  that  the  results  were  simply  conjectural. 

He  therefore  arranged  a  plan  for  discovering  the  true  relative 
value  of  reflectors  and  refractors  in  this  respect,  and  he  utilised 
for  the  purpose  the  two  above-named  telescopes,  placing  them,  with 
his  instructions,  in  the  hands  of  two  able  assistants,  Messrs.  Plummer 
and  Jenkins.  Not  to  tire  our  readers  with  details,  we  may  say  that 
the  results  obtained  were  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  refractors,  in 
the  proportion  of  189  to  1  with  the  De  la  Rue  reflector,  and  15  to  1 
when  the  latter  was  replaced  by  a  Wish  reflector,  the  latter  being 
,  silver  upon  glass  and  the  former  speculum  metal. 

Before  our  readers  accept  these  proportions  as  being  conclusive 
and  standard  data  as  to  the  relative  powers  of  the  two  classes  of 
instruments,  we  would  bring  before  them  several  points,  including 
those  brought  into  view  in  the  discussion  that  followed  the  reading 
of  the  paper  named.  We  have  put  before  our  readers  Mr.  Common’s 
estimate  of  the  relative  capabilities  of  the  two  classes  of  instruments, 
and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  refractors  increase  in 
diameter  brings  increase  of  thickness  in  the  glass,  but  no  light- 
destroying  defect  in  reflectors,  so  that  the  results  of  comparison 
between  two  twelve-inch  telescopes  would  not  hold  good  with  larger 
instruments.  Again  :  the  observations  recorded  were  eye  observa¬ 
tions,  and  it  was  pointed  out  by  Lord  Crawford  that,  for  photo-  , 
graphic  purposes,  there  would  be  one  reflection  less  than  when  the 
eye  was  employed  ;  and  Mr.  De  La  Rue  stated  that  speculum  metal 
reflected  more  actinic  rays  than  pure  silver.  Mr.  Common  put  a 
question  as  to  the  positions  of  the  wedge  photometer  when  the 
comparisons  were  taken,  and  showed  how  the  results  could  be  made 
to  vary  according  to  the  position  of  the  wedge,  whether  in  the  focus 
or  in  the  expanding  cone  of  rays  after  passing  the  focus.  The 
mirrors  used  were  thirty-three  and  three  years’  old  respectively,  and 
it  was  argued  that  this  fact  would  interfere  with  the  results.  Mr. 
De  La  Rue  stated  that  his  reflector  was  as  good  as  new,  and  the 
Wish  reflector  equal  to  what  it  was  when  it  left  the  maker.  Silver, 
he  said,  did  not  tarnish  when  chemically  deposited.  Mr.  Ranyard, 
however,  said  that  his  experience  was  contrary  to  this ;  for,  though 
he  kept  his  mirror  closely  covered  up,  he  found  it  to  deteriorate  in 
a  very  few  months.  It  will  be  thus  seen  that,  though  a  very  exactly 
arranged  attempt  has  been  made  to  compare  reflectors  and  refractors, 
we  are  yet  far  from  seeing  an  agreement  come  to  on  the  subject 
among  astronomers. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  ILLUMINATION  FOR  DEVELOPING. 

The  great  theoretical  error  of  the  past,  which  has  for  years  led  to 
the  use  of  so  much  worse  a  light  in  the  developing-room  than  is 
!  now  proved  to  be  practically  necessary,  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
due  to  the  overlooking  of  the  fact  that  a  reduced  intensity  of  the 
yellow  of  the  spectrum  will  give  much  more  light  to  affect  the 
nerves  of  vision  than  will  the  full-power  red  of  the  same  spectrum 
from  the  same  luminous  source. 

Fraunhofer  was  the  first  to  publish  good  measurements  of  the 
luminous  intensity  to  the  eye  of  the  different  parts  of  the  spectrum. 
Let  W  V,  in  the  accompanying  diagram,  represent  the  solar  spectrum, 
and  the  curved  line  represent  the  luminous  intensity  of  its  different 
parts  ;  its  maximum  intensity  is  denoted  where  the  dotted  line  B 
i  crosses  the  curve  above  the  yellow,  a  little  on  the  blue  side  of  the  D 
sodium  lines.  Yellow  glasses  commonly  transmit  nearly  all  the  rays 
between  the  blue-green  and  the  extra  red,  and  too  often  a  portion  of 
the  blue.  At  all  events  they  usually  let  through  the  light  represented 
by  N,M,  F,  H,  K,  and  when  they  were  selected  with  a  little  care  they 
answered  for  the  wet-plate  process.  When  gelatino-bromide  plates, 
with  their  great  sensitiveness,  came  into  use  this  light  was  found  to 
fog  them  during  development,  so  red  glasses  were  adopted  to  cut  off 
all  the  rays  between  A  and  C.  An  approximately  safe  light  was 
obtained,  but  at  the  heavy  cost  of  reducing  the  intensity  of  the 
light  to  that  represented  by  the  portion  of  the  curve  above  the 


space  K,  and  hence  the  injury  to  eyesight  which  so  many  photo¬ 
graphers  have  found  to  be  the  practical  result. 

The  right  and  alternative  plan  would  have  been  to  have  lowered 
ie  intensity  of  the  green  and  yellow,  as  symbolically  represented 


by  the  dotted  line  D  D,  cutting  off  the  luminous  intensity  NM 
and  leaving  for  use  F  H  K,  for  the  benefit  of  the  eyes.  This  is 
exactly  what  is  done  by  substituting  translucent  lantern  screens  for 
transparent  glass,  combined  with  a  source  of  light  of  low  intensity 
and  explains  why  it  is  that  all  the  new  lights  which  have  recently 
become  so  popular  are  produced  by  the  aid  of  translucent  instead 
of  transparent  screens.  Indeed,  with  a  thick  paper  givincr  much 
translucency  even  some  feeble  blue  rays  will  pass  without  doing 
perceptible  harm  when  the  original  source  of  light  is  not  too 
strong,  as  exemplified  in  the  case  of  “  true  canary  medium,”  which 
is  a  bad  screen  as  regards  its  colour,  but  owes  its  good  character  to 
its  thickness. 

The  line  D  D  serves  to  illustrate  my  meaning  ;  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  translucent  white  screen  will  not  change  the  top  of  the 
curve  into  exactly  a  straight  line.  It  will  flatte'n  the  top  of  the 
curve,  and,  if  the  screen  be  of  paper,  linen,  or  other  cellulose  fabric 
will  cut  off  the  extreme  portion  of  the  red,  as  I  discovered  by 
spectroscopic  examination.  The  rest  of  the  red  it  transmits  liberally. 
Cellulose  fabrics  are  very  opaque  to  the  luminous  rays  cominw  from 
a  poker  at  a  dull  red  heat.  There  is  little  luminosity  in  the  extreme 
red  rays  ;  still,  as  they  are  comparatively  safe  for'photogi'aphy,  it 
would  theoretically,  if  not  practically,  be  as  well  to  save  therapy 
using  a  translucent  screen  containing  no  cellulose. 

Fraunhofer  gives  the  following  figures  to  represent  the  luminosity 
of  the  spectrum  at  the  various  chief  solar  lines  : — Light  at  red 
extremity,  0  0  ;  at  B,  32  ;  at  C,  9'4  ;  at  D,  64 '0.  Maximum  at 
dotted  line  B  in  my  diagram,  100  0;  at  E,  48  0  ;  at  F,  17  0;  at  G,  31 ; 
at  H,  0'56  ;  violet  extremity,  0’0.  These  figures  of  his  can  but  be 
approximate,  but  they  are  near  enough  for  the  purpose  of  guiding 
experimentalists  in  improving  the  light  of  the  developing-room. 
Helmholtz  has  proved  that  with  care  in  arranging  the  appliances, 
and  by  placing  the  observer  in  darkness,  the  violet  end  of  the 
spectrum  can  be  seen  far  beyond  the  point  at  which  it  is  ordinarily 
visible,  and  more  of  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  can  be  seen  by 
some  persons  than  by  others  ;  hence  all  diagrams  like  that  given 
herewith  are  not  theoretically  perfect,  though  amply  good  enough 
to  serve  as  practical  guides.  Lord  Rayleigh  has  discovered  that  in 
a  spectrum  taken  from  the  light  of  a  blue  sky  the  different  colours 
are  not  of  the  same  relative  intensity  as  when  taken  from  a  cloudy 
sky;  there  is  more  red  in  proportion  to  the  green  in  the  light  from 
the  sky  when  the  latter  is  obscured  by  cloud.  He  finds  that  if 
lights  from  sky  and  cloud  are  of  equal  intensity  at  the  line  C  in 
the  red  the  first  will  be  somewhere  about  twice  as  bright  as  the 
other  at  E  in  the  green. 

By  means  of  alkaline  albumen  films  stained  with  flucrescine 
great  power  can  be  exercised  in  regulating  the  kind  of  rays 
admitted  into  the  developing-room;  for,  by  gradually  increasing  the 
proportion  of  fluorescine  in  the  solution  used  to  coat  the  glass 
plates,  the  more  refrangible  rays  are  gradually  cut  off.  giving  the 
power  of  cutting  short  the  spectrum  anywhere  the  operator  chooses 
between  A  and  C  in  the  diagram.  I,  however,  think  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  go  farther  than  to  cutoff  the  bluish-green  ;  for,  if  the 
light  be  then  not  safe  enough  for  the  purpose,  the  amount  of  general 
illumination  should  be  reduced  by  interposing  translucent  colourless 
screens,  or  otherwise.  If  the  fluorescine  film  be  made  abnormally 
intense  in  colour,  it  is  a  reddish-bi’own,  transmitting  only  the  red 
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and  a  little  orange.  I  prefer  to  obtain  this  effect,  should  it  be 
required,  by  using  a  fluoresciue  him  to  cut  off  the  spectrum  to 
A  only  /  then  to  superimpose  a  him  of  carmine.  In  fact,  with 
separate  albumenised  films  on  glass,  of  fluoresciue  and  carmine,  the 
lower  end  of  the  spectrum  may  be  cut  short,  wherever  desired,  and 
the  transmitted  colours  are  pure  and  brilliant.  Carmine  is  just  like 
ruby  o-[ ass  in  its  optical  properties  for  photography.  When  the  him 
is  not°  intense  it  is  of  a  pinkish-red  colour,  like  the  ornamental 
articles  of  glass  stained  with  suboxide  of  copper  ;  when  the  him 
is  more  intense  it  is  like  the  ruby  glass  in  ordinary  photographic 
use.  Both  let  a  little  blue  through  when  strained  by  an  intense  light 
like  that  direct  from  the  sun. 

A  curious  and  little-known  effect  is  produced  when  the  rays  of 
the  spectrum  as  far  as  the  dotted  line  A  are  admitted  into  the 
developing-room,  for  the  green  rays  then  slightly  increase  the 
yellow  appearance  of  the  light.  In  fact,  if  all  the  true  yellow  and  a 
portion  of  the  red  were  cut  off,  the  room  would  apparently  be 
illuminated  with  pure  yellow  light,  so  subject  is  the  human  eye  to 
all  kinds  of  illusions  as  to  colour.  Lord  Rayleigh  discovered  this 
compound  yellow.  Mixtures  of  blue  and  yellow  look  green,  as  every 
mixer  of  colours  knows  5  the  fact  is  so  familiar  that  it  causes  no 
surprise.  Lord  Rayleigh  did  not  see  why  a  mixture  of  pure  red  and 
green  should  not  produce  yellow,  and,  by  using  the  pure  red  and 
green  of  the  spectrum  in  proper  proportions,  he  produced  a  yellow 
which  fairly  well  matched  the  true  colour.  He  made  two  varieties 
of  special  apparatus  to  do  this  ;  but  the  effect  may  be  obtained  in  a 
simple  way  by  filling  a  glass  trough  with  a  solution  of  litmus  to  cut 
off  the  yellow  and  orange  rays,  then  adding  solution  of  chromate  of 
potash  to  cut  off  the  blue  and  bluish-green.  Only  red  and  green 
rays  then  find  their  way  through,  and  when  the  strength  or  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  solution  is  so  arranged  that  neither  red  nor  green 
predominate  the  transmitted  light  appears  to  be  yellow,  although 
it  contains  no  real  yellow  at  all.  He  does  not  think  it  more  un¬ 
natural  to  get  a  compound  yellow  in  this  way  than  to  get  a 
compound  green  by  the  ordinary  method,  and  is  of  opinion 
that  the  bias  given  by  constant  experience  is  at  the  root  of 
the  apparent  strangeness  of  the  fact.  Colour  has  a  wonder  world 
of  its  own.  What  is  the  explanation  of  the  circumstance  that  a 
dark  yellow  is  not  generally  recognised  as  such,  but  thought  of 
and  called  by  a  new  name — brown  1  Sir  John  Herschel  first  put 
this  question,  but  where  is  the  answer  1  A  dark  blue  is  blue 
still. 

The  vertical  lines  separating  the  colour  spaces  in  my  diagram  are 
but  approximate,  for  no  two  men  looking  at  a  spectrum  would  select 
the  same  points  as  midway  between  each  two  colours,  and  numerous 
experiments  in  this  direction,  taking  averages  of  the  results,  would, 
no  doubt,  reveal  curious  variations  in  the  vision  of  different  per¬ 
sons,  not  altogether  ascribabie  to  colour  blindness.  Robert  Hunt 
amused  himself  sometimes  by  asking  observers  to  note  the  cen¬ 
tral  point  between  two  colours,  by  indicating  the  spot  with  the 
point  of  a  needle.  Newton  and  Fraunhofer  each  divided  the  length 
of  the  spectrum  into  360  parts,  and  gave  the  following  as  the 
length  of  the  space  occupied  by  each  colour 


1. 

Red . . . . 

. . .  45 

-  56 

2. 

Orange .................. 

................  27 

—  27 

3. 

Yellow . . 

. .  40 

—  27 

4. 

Green . . . 

................  60 

—  46 

5. 

Blue  ..................... 

. .  60 

—  48 

6. 

Indigo . . 

—  47 

7. 

Yiolet . . 

................  80 

109 

Total  length.......... . .  360  360 

A  common  scientific  error  in  experiments  intended  to  relate  to 
developing-room  illumination  is  that  of  photographing  coloured 
fabrics,  under  the  impression  that  the  effect  they  produce  on  the 
plate  is  a  measure  of  their  value  as  screens  for  the  window  of  the 
operating-room.  When  this  is  actually  the  case  in  practice,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  two  fabrics  rnucli  alike  to  the  eye,  the  result  is  a  pure  acci¬ 
dent.  The  light  reflected  from  coloured  fabrics  differs  from  that 
which  they  transmit,  as  readily  revealed  by  the  spectroscope.  For 
instance:  different  coloured  ribands  reflect  different  amounts  of 
unchanged  white  light  which  never  enter  the  fabric  at  all.  On 
the  same  principle  it  is  a  mistake  to  varnish  the  interiors  of  those 
developing-room  lanterns  in  which  reflected  instead  of  transmitted 
light  is  used  in  photography.  This  may  be  proved  by  making  a 
solution  of  a  brilliant  coal  tar  dye  in  albumen,  coating  a  small  gfass 
plate  with  it,  and,  when  the  film  is  dry,  allowing  sunlight  to  fall  on 
it  so  as  to  be  reflected  from  the  albumenised  side  to  the  ceiling. 
Two  images  will  be  formed  on  the  ceiling— the  one  of  them  bright 
white  from  light  reflected  from  the  exterior  surface  of  the  albumen, 


and  the  other  coloured  by  rays  which  penetrate  the  film  and  are 
then  reflected  from  the  back  of  the  glass,  through  the  film  again,  to 
the  ceiling.  It  is  nut  necessary  even  to  varnish  the  film  to  obtain 
this  effect.  The  inside  of  the  Starnes’s  lamps  should  lie  as  rough 
and  unpolished  as  possible,  necessitating  a  stronger  initial  light  to 
obtain  the  same  amount  of  illumination  on  the  plate  under  develop¬ 
ment. 

The  light  transmitted  by  fabrics  also  differs  from  the  light  they 
reflect,  because  of  the  influence  of  translucency,  as  well  as  because  of 
the  optical  action  of  the  colours  themselves.  Who  can  I  ell  the 
colours  of  aniline  dyes  from  the  hues  reflected  by  their  crystals ? 
Again  :  taking  the  common  ruby  glass  of  the  photographer,  samples 
of  it  are  sometimes  found  exceptionally  heavily  charged  with  sub- 
oxide  of  copper,  giving  it  a  purple  tint  by  reflected  light  when 
examined  at  a  particular  angle.  The  fact  that  such  samples  specially 
reflect  some  blue  light  is  no  proof  that  they  transmit  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  of  blue  ;  in  fact,  these  particular  samples  are  the  safest,  because 
they  keep  out  more  blue  than  samples  in  other  respects  of  the  same 
make.  Mr.  Woodbury  made  a  thick  film  of  coloured  gelatine  which 
reflected  green  rays  and  transmitted  red. 

The  principles  laid  down  in  this  article  are  far-reaching.  Tf  they 
be  true — and  I  think  that  time  and  experience  will  prove  their 
accuracy — the  theories  of  the  past  about  the  necessity  for  red  light 
in  the  developing-room  are  false,  and  photographers  have,  been 
blinding  their  eyes  for  years  because  of  the  erroneous  ideas  in  their 
heads.  These  principles  not  alone  condemn  real  glass  utterly,  bul 
they  go  further,  for  they  in  a  milder  form  condemn  orange  light 
also.  They  furthermore  enforce  that  red  or  orange  light  is  not  the 
best  for  the  manufacture  of  gelatine  plates,  over  which  a  safe  light 
is  more  necessary  than  for  the  short  process  of  development.  This 
point  can  be  put  to  the  test  of  experiment.  It  will  probably  be 
found  that  if  the  intensity  of  a  light  behind  a  translucent  full- 
yellow  screen  of  fluoresciue  is  properly  regulated,  and  two  plates  be 
placed  respectively  at  such  a  distance  from  it  and  from  the  best  red 
light  as  to  give  the  same  amount  of  fogging  for  the  same  time  of 
exposure,  the  yellow  light  will  he  very  much  the  brightest  to  the 
eye  at  its  own  fogging  distance  as  compared  with  the  visual  iuten- 
sity  of  the  red  light  at  its  own  fogging  distance. 

W.  H.  Harrisqn. 

- - - - - 

TRANSATLANTIC  JOTTINGS. 

The  question  of  amateur  photographers  and  the  possible  injury 
they  may  work  to  the  profession  is  being  discussed  with  con¬ 
siderable  vigour  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  editor 
of  Anthony's  Bulletin  devotes  some  considerable  space  to  a  tem¬ 
perately-worded  article  upon  the  various  aspects  under  which  the 
subject  may  be  seen.  He  is  evidently  at  one  with  us  in  the  view 
we  expressed  some  time  ago  that  amateurs  were  a  help  rather  than 
a  hindrance  to  the  professional  photographer ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  points  out  that  the  conditions  vary  considerably  between 
the  east  and  the  west  of  the  States.  We  cannot  put  one  view  he 
presents  better  than  by  quoting  from  the  journal  itself,  noting  that 
the  controversy  has  arisen  through  the  stand  taken  by  the  gentleman 
whose  name  is  mentioned  : — 

‘  *  Amateurs  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  take  up  the  art  from  a 
pure  love  of  it,  and  practice  without  a  consideration  of  reward.  Such 
amateurs  Mr.  Melander,  like  all  other  wise  and  liberal-minded  men, 
welcomes  with  his  whole  heart  as  valuable  workers  in  the  great  photo¬ 
graphic  field.  Unfortunately  in  the  west,  and  especially  in  Chicago, 
there. appears  to  be  an  army  of  so-called  amateurs  who  from  curiosity, 
love,  the  desire  of  gain,  or  some  other  motive  have  taken  up  the  art, 
and  who  as  soon  as  they  can  make  a  negative  at  once  begin  to  canvass 
for  business,  proposing  to  make  their  newly-acquired  art  a  means  for 
increasing  their  income.  Everyone  understands,  who  knows  anything 
of  the  universal  rules  governing  the  standing  of  amateurs  in  any 
branch  of  the  arts,  sciences,  or  of  sports,  knows  that  the  moment  one 
receives  money  for  a  performance,  product,  work  of  art,  or  it  matters 
not  what,  that  moment  he  ceases  to  be  an  amateur  and  becomes  a  pro¬ 
fessional.” 

These  words,  are  as  apt  as  they  are  true  ;  but,  in  our  opinion,  they 
add  little  weight  to  the  argument  against  amateurs.  Successful 
portraiture  requires  more  skill,  knowledge,  and  practice  than  land¬ 
scape  work,  and  there  is  too  much  vanity  in  human  nature  to  allow 
the  work  of  the  average  amateur  to  make  any  serious  difference  in 
the  income  of  the  professional  photographer.  It  is  well,  however, 
to  bear  in  mind  the  distinction  between  “amateur”  and  “pro¬ 
fessional,”  which  is  broadly  stated  in  the  above  quotation. 

The  vast  strides  made  by  photography  of  late  years,  and  the  com¬ 
plete  change  that  has  taken  place  in  dark-room  modes,  could  not  be 
better  exemplified  than  it  is  in  an  article  in  the  Photographic  Timet 
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(New  York)  under  the  title  of  Ambrotypes,  which,  as  many  of  our 
readers  will  know,  is  the  common  designation  in  America  for  the 
collodion  positive.  We  involuntarily  referred  to  the  cover  of  the 
journal  to  ascertain  that  the  date  was  correct,  and  that  we  had  not 
by  accident  picked  up  an  old  copy.  But,  no!  the  date  was  right, 
and  there  for  perusal  was  a  complete  account  of  how  to  make  a  col¬ 
lodion  positive,  from  the  putting  together  of  bath  and  developer  to 
the  final  completion  of  the  picture  with  black  varnish  or  velvet  ! 
To  old  workers  in  photography  this  would  seem  a  very  useless 
article,  but  a  brief  consideration  will  show  that  in  all  probability 
the  proportion  of  photographers  who  know  nothing  of  wet-plate  work 
is  nowadays  greatly  inexcessof  those  who  arefamiliar  with  it,  and  that 
it  may  be  useful  to  teach  them  the  mode  of  working  a  process  which 
gives  really  beautiful  results.  We  do  not  think  there  is  much 
likelihood  of  their  taking  it  up,  seeing  that  the  apparatus  of  the  day 
is  quite  unfitted  for  wet  plates.  Still,  the  resuscitation  of  the 
memory  of  an  old  process  is  interesting,  and  to  the  old  hand  will 
recal  many  an  incident  of  the  past.  “Ah!  those  were  the  times!” 
said  an  old  photographer  to  us  ;  “no  re-sits — money  down !” 

A  suggestion  is  made  by  a  writer  in  the  same  journal  that 
“  photographers  would  do  their  patrons  a  great  favour  if  they  would 
have  the  figures  for  the  year  printed  upon  the  mounts  in  addition 
to  name,  &c.  Photographs  are,  as  a  general  rule,  carefully  preserved, 
and  after  a  few  years  it  is  impossible  for  most  people  to  remember 
just  how  long  ago  a  particular  photograph  was  taken.  *  *  If 

photographers  will  adopt  this  suggestion  the  public  will  appreciate 
it,  and  everybody  will  wonder  why  it  has  not  been  done  before.” 
We  can  tell  this  gentleman  why  it  has  not  been  done  before.  It  is 
because  “it  is  impossible  for  most  people  to  remember  just  how  long 
ago  a  particular  photograph  was  taken;”  and  when  the  portrait  is 
one  of  a  lady  who  once  was  young,  and  would  be  still,  no  effort  of 
memory  will  enable  her  to  date  it  more  than  two  years  ago.  The 
photographer  who  carried  out  the  method  suggested  would  lose  many 
sitters. 

Professor  Hough  has  been  making  experiments  as  to  the  relative 
rapidity  of  wet  and  dry  plates.  He  first  thought  that  twenty  or 
thirty  times  represented  the  rate,  but  afterwards  modified  his  notions. 
The  conclusion  he  then  arrived  at  was  that  they  were  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  times  quicker,  and  the  ground  of  his  conclusion  was, 
according  to  the  President  of  the  Chicago  Photographic  Association, 
that  a  picture  of  a  landscape  could  be  taken  in  the  one-hundred-and- 
Iwenty-fifth  of  a  second,  while  a  wet  plate  took  one  second.  At  the 
same  meeting  where  these  remarks  were  made,  Mr.  Greene  accounted 
for  fog  by  supposing  that  the  light  which  went  in  a  straight  line 
dirough  a  lens  created  the  fog.  When  a  lens  was  stopped  down  the 
straight  rays  were  cut  off,  and  only  the  oblique  rays  went  through  ; 
lence  the  picture  was  sharper.  These  theories  apparently  did  not 
jain  any  support,  which  we  can  scarcely  say  surprises  us. 

There  is  a  distinctive  pecudiarity  in  American  advertisements 
vhich  almost  enables  them  to  be  detected  in  a  moment.  When 

ve  read  in  a  list  of  testimonials  a  letter  from  Mrs. - ,  stating 

hat  “I  value  my  Photographic  Times  next  to  my  Bible,”  it  strikes 
is  as  almost  profane. 

An  interesting  communication,  by  Mr.  Carbutt,  upon  reducing 
he  intensity  of  negatives,  &c.,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Photographic 
Times,  and  in  it  he  strongly  recommends  Mr.  E.  Howard  Farmer’s 
nethod  with  ferridcyanide  of  potassium  and  hypo. 

The  Photographic  Section  of  the  American  Institute  had  an 
nteresting  conversational  discussion  upon  founding  a  photographic 
ibrary  of  reference  works.  The  list  of  works  suggested  was  rather 
mixed,”  some  of  them  being  almost  antiquated,  and  others  only  to 
>e  linked  to  photography  by  a  great  stretch  of  imagination.  One 
I  the  members  seemed  to  have  noticed  this,  and  he  gravely  “  wished 
;  o  add  mention  of  the  English  Blue  Book  as  being  of  great  value  to 
t  library!” 

We  have  on  a  previous  occasion  made  mention  of  the  war  of 
;  ariffs  which  is  being  fought  in  some  of  the  large  cities  of  the  United 
I  itates,  and  we  read  that  the  President  of  the  Illinois  Photographers’ 
I  Association  recently  stated  that  little  as  yet  had  been  accomplished 
n  the  direction  of  fixing  a  “  price-plank.” 

American  photographers  are  more  tranmelled  by  postal  restrictions 
ban  we  are  in  this  country.  “Book  Post”  is  all  that  is  needed 
lere,  but  in  America  postal  packages  are  divided  into  several  classes  ; 
nd  this  has  led  to  a  committee  being  formed  to  endeavour 
o  secure  a  reversal  of  recent  decisions  which  classified  photo- 
;raphs  as  fourth  class,  instead  of  third  class,  as  formerly.  The 
ate  announcement  is  to  the  effect  that  “  first-class  postage  must  be 


paid  on  photographs  which  have  been  worked  in  ink,  classing  them 
as  drawings.”  Vexatious  restrictions  such  as  these  must  seriously 
interfere  with  the  business  nature  of  large  establishments  as  are 
are  to  be  found  in  the  States. 

- - . - . 

LANTERN  SLIDES  ON  COMMERCIAL  PLATES. 

Part  I. 

In  few,  if  any,  shapes  does  photography  play  a  more  pleasing,  inte¬ 
resting,  or  imposing  part  than  when  it  takes  the  shape  of  a  lantern 
picture  on  a  good-sized  screen.  Scientific  photography  shows  itself 
most  valuable  when  it  is  used  to  throw  on  a  screen  enormously- 
magnified  images  of  microscopic  and  often  invisible  objects,  or  objects 
visible  only  under  strong  powers  of  a  good  microscope.  Possibly, 
observations  on  certain  spectra  can  be  made  more  easily,  searcliingly, 
and.  accurately  in  thi3  manner  than  in  any  other.  I  am  not,  therefore, 
shooting  over  my  mark  when  I  say  that  in  the  optical  lantern  there  is 
a  power  into  the  infinity  of  which  man  has  hardly  as  yet  more  than 
dipped  his  finger ;  nor  do  I  propose  to  dip  deeply  into  the  subject 
on  this  occasion.  My  remarks  shall  be  confined  to  the  methods  of 
producing  from  ordinary  photographic  negatives  “slides”  which  will 
give  enlargements  on  the  screen  of  landscape,  portrait,  genre,  or  marine 
subjects  ;  in  fact,  of  any  subjects  that  can  be  photographed  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word. 

Certainly  one  of  the  weak  points  of  our  art  at  present,  as  compared 
with  the  higher  art  of  painting,  is  the  smallness  of  our  work.  That  a 
small  work  may  be  artistic  I  do  not  seek  to  deny,  but  a  small  picture 
in  order  to  pass  muster  with  the  critics  must  be  of  a  pitch  of  technical 
perfection  most  difficult  to  arrive  at  in  painting  ;  and,  while  I  admit 
that  technical  perfection  is  more  easily  arrived  at  in  small  work  by 
photography,  I  maintain  that  in  most  of  our  small  work  we  lose  some 
of  the  finest  points  that  mark  the  work  of  the  painter.  We  become 
“patchy”  and  lose  breadth  and  vigour  in  our  small  work.  That  the 
lantern  reproduces  our  small  work  in  its  true  and  original  proportions 
of  light  and  shade  is  certain,  but  it  reproduces  on  such  a  scale  that, 
whatever  faults  may  be  found  with  our  work,  “patchiness”  is  not 
likely  to  enter  into  the  accusations  against  us.  I  know  one  thing  as  a 
certainty  :  so  long  as  my  smaller  negatives  can  be  copied  as  slides 
without  losing  any  necessary  parts  of  my  composition  which  may 
happen  to  be  near  the  edges  of  the  negatives— so  long,  in  fact,  as  my 
negatives  can  be  properly  squared  or  rounded — I  have  a  much  higher 
opinion  of  my  own  taste  when  I  see  my  pictures  as  transparencies  on  a 
fifteen-  or  twenty-feet  screen.  Perfect  sharpness  of  outline  and  detail 
is  not,  in  my  opinion,  an  artistic  necessity — quite  the  reverse  ;  and 
yet  for  some  reason  a  small  print  out  of  focus  is  to  me  an  offence,  while 
the  same  picture  slightly  out  of  focus  on  a  large  screen  is  to  me  a 
“thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy,”  so  long  as  I  see  it.  I  leave  it  to  more 
learned  men  than  I  am  to  give  our  readers  the  reason  for  this.  It  was 
my  observation  of  these  facts  that  caused  me  to  turn  my  attention  to 
lantern  slide  making  in  the  first  instance. 

In  the  second  place,  £  found  very  soon  after  I  began  to  turn  my 
attention  to  lantern  slides  (and  that  is  not  a  year  ago)  that  negatives 
absolutely  or  all  but  unprintable  in  silver,  carbon,  or  platinotypc 
yielded  first-rate  slides  for  the  lantern.  This' discovery  was  the  means 
of  rescuing  from  the  oblivion  of  garret  and  cellar  many  a  negative  that 
had  cost  me  njuch  trouble,  but  had  to  be  thrown  aside  on  account 
of  technical  imperfections.  I  find  now  that  I  can  produce,  either  in  the 
camera  or  by  contact,  a  very  fair  slide  from  any  negative  that  is  not 
utterly  ruined  by  thinness  from  over-exposure  or  any  other  cause. 
I  also  found  that  with  perfect  ease  I  could  copy  any  part  of  a  negative, 
so  that  where,  for  instance,  I  have  a  nice  group  of  cattle  in  the  centre 
of  a  large  negative,  I  simply  make  a  slide  of  the  part  I  want,  leaving 
out  all  the  rest  of  what  may  perhaps  be  a  worthless  negative.  This 
last  view  of  the  question  I  stiongly  insist  upon.  I  have  very  many 
negatives  almost  perfect  in  one  part  and  worthless  in  all  the  rest. 
And,  lastly,  when  I  have  in  view  the  illustration  of  some  particular 
object  or  set  of  objects,  I  go  in  perfect  happiness  with  a  pocket  camera 
and  make  small  negatives  in  almost  any  weather,  knowing  . that  I  shall 
be  able  to  make  slides  from  the  negatives  at  a  later  period. 

As  an  instance  of  this  I  may  say  that  not  long  ago,  being  at  Ayr, 
I  wished  to  get  some  reminiscences  of  our  poet  Burns.  I  here  was  a 
pretty  high  wind  all  the  time,  but  I  simply  took  rapid  plates  and 
“shuttered”  all  the  views  I  wanted.  Many  of  my  negatives,  being 
hard,  are  worthless  for  silver  printing,  but  capital  for  slides.  I  do  not, 
however,  mean  to  assert  that  a  bad  negative  makes  the  best  slide..  All 
1  say  is  that  a  hard  negative  makes  a  very  good  slide.  In  my  opinion, 
the  perfect  slide  can  most  easily  be  made  from  a  good  negative  rather 
on  the  hard  than  on  the  soft  side  ;  and  this  I  aprply  to  both  contact 
printing  and  camera  copying.  I  see  that  my  preliminary  remarks  are 
already  longer  than  I  intended  ;  but,  as  one  “may  as  well  be  hanged 
for  a  sheep  as  for  a  lamb,”  I  shall  make  two  chapters  of  my  subject. 

There  are  many  other  points  of  advantage  that  may  be  claimed  for 
slide-producing.  It  is  not  only  eminently  satisfactory  nheu  done  but 
it  is  most  interesting  in  process,  and  slide-making  is  the  best  amuse¬ 
ment  for  winter  that  the  enthusiastic  amateur  can  fiud.  A  person, 
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otherwise  idle,  can  in  a  day  produce  dozens  of  slides  by  contact,  or, 
like  me,  he  can  gloat  over  the  production  of  two  or  three.  If  he  copy 
in  the  camera  at  this  season  he  will  not  produce  more  than  two  or  three 
in  a  day.  Contact  printing  can  easily  be  done  at  night ;  but  I  do  not 
intend  to  go  into  that  subject,  because  I  do  not  attempt  such  work 

after  dark.  ,  ,  ,  ..  .  ,, 

If  ultimate  success  after  a  long  series  of  failures  give  a  man  the 
right  to  speak  with  decision  on  any  subject,  I  think  I  may  safely 
claim  that  right.  I  dare  not  say  how  many  scores  of  little  plates  I 
wasted  before  I  got  a  slide  that  satisfied  me.  I  could  make  slides  that 
would  “pass  in  a  crowd”— if  it  were  a  very  large  franchise  demon¬ 
stration  crowd— but  I  could  not  for  a  very  long  time  make  a  slide  that 
would  for  a  moment  compare  with  slides  I  had  seen,  not  only  in  the 
market  but  in  the  collections  of  amateurs.  In  fact,  I  never  was  as 
nearly  “licked”  in  anything  photographic  as  I  was  in  the  production 
of  good  slides.  I  had  stamed  skies,  or  general  incipient  fog,  or, 
failing  these,  I  had  my  shadows  “bunged  up;”  in  short,  there  was 
always  something  wrong.  How  I  got  over  my  troubles  it  is  my  object 
now  to  inform  my  readers. 

In  the  first  place,  I  have  to  explain  that  I  could  not  make  my  own 
emulsions  either  of  gelatine  or  collodion,  having  been  expressly  for¬ 
bidden  by  my  over-zealous  doctor  not  to  remain  long  in  my  operating- 
room.  I  am  a  tender  plant,  it  would  appear  ;  so  I  had  to  buy  my 
gelatine  plates  and  my  collodion  emulsion,  and  I  have  to  apologise  once 
for  all  for  having  to  mention  commercial  names,  but  unless  i  do  so  I  shall 
certainly  not  be  understood. 

My  first  trials  were  with  wet  collodion,  and  in  a  short  time  I  got  to 
make  sufficiently  good  work  copying  in  the  camera  from  large  negatives. 

I  made  both  bath  and  developer  strongly  acid  with  nitric  acid,  and 
used  but  little  bromide  in  my  collodion.  Though  I  secured  by  these 
means  fine,  clear  positives,  I  objected  first  to  the  building  up  of 
metallic  silver  in  the  shadows;  and,  second,  to  the  coldness  of  tone, 
which  I  could  not  overcome  with  either  gold  or  acid  platinum  chloride. 
Nor  am  I  very  fond  of  the  wet  process,  but  even  had  I  succeeded  with 
it  to  my  complete  satisfaction  I  should  have  still  tried  to  gain  the  same 
end  with  some  dry  process.  That  fine  slides  can  be  made  by  the  wet 
process  is  made  certain  by  the  fact  of  Mr.  Gale’s  successes  in  the 
lantern  slide  line.  Last  year  he  had  some  grand  slides  by  the  wet 
process  ;  this  year  he  lms  carried  off  the  medal  for  slides  at  Pall  Mall, 
and  I  suppose  he  still  uses  the  wet  process.  But  his  experience  and 
mine  seem  to  differ.  I  prefer  the  “stain”  produced  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  emulsion  to  the  building  up  of  silver  on  a  wet  plate.  I 
call  it  a  “stain,”  because  that  is  the  appearance  the  reduced  silver 
presents  to  the  naked  eye  in  an  emulsion  positive. 

I  now  pass  on  to  my  experiments  with  gelatine  plates.  I  began  with 
some  very  slow  bromide  emulsion  made  by  myself  and  in  good  working 
order.  In  the  camera  with  long  exposures  1  got  results  that  did  not 
satisfy  me  at  all.  I  never  got  a  fchomughly-clear  sky— not  even  when 
the  negative  sky  was  blocked  out— and  when  developing  I  never  could 
tell  when  to  stop.  It  is  highly  important  in  all  processes  of  slide¬ 
making  to  know  exactly  when  to  stop  development.  Sometimes  I  got 
the  whole  slide  blocked  up,  an  I  sometimes  after  fixing  l  found  only  a 
ghost  of  an  image.  This  was  the  case  both  under  pyro.  and  ferrous 
oxalate  development.  Nor  was  the  colour  ever  good  with  these 
developers,  and  gelatino-bromide  negatives  are  not  easy  to  tone.  Then 
I  tried  ferrous  oxalate  with  a  citrate  on  some  very  slow  bromide  plates 
kindly  given  to  me  by  Mr.  G.  Smith,  but  I  had  still  almost  the  same 
troubles — unpleasant  tone,  uncertainty  when  to  stop  development,  &c. 
Still  this  addition  of  citrate  to  the  developer  was  a  step  in  advance,  as 
I  appeared  to  get  greater  clearness  in  the  high  lights  of  my  slides. 

My  first  approach  to  success  was  when  I  took  to  Mr.  A.  Cowan’s 
gelatino-chloricle  plates,  and  developed  them  with  his  own  developer. 
I  succeeded  b33t  with  Mr.  Cowan’s  No.  3  (or  “extra- warm  tone”)  deve¬ 
loper.  As  I  have  already  in  these  columns  given  my  experience  with  Mr. 
Cowan’s  chloride  process  I  need  nob  repeat  what  I  said  before,  further 
than  in  a  general  way.  The  great  secret  of  success  with  any  process  is 
to  expose  long  enough  and  not  too  long— a  very  wise  remark  on  my  part! 
But  1  mean  that  the  plate  must  be  exposed  to  such  an  extent  that  not 
the  slightest  forcing  of  development  is  required  ;  in  fact,  the  shorter 
the  development  for  a  lantern  slide  on  a  Cowan’s  plate  the  better, 
supposing  always  that  the  red  colour  disappears  from  the  plate  before 
fixing.  I  found  that  a  plate  fixed  before  the  red  colour  left  it  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  easy  to  tone  to  almost  any  extent,  but  I  did  not  find  the 
slides  when  finished  by  any  means  so  satisfactory  as  those  which  had 
not  left  the  developer  while  still  red.  A  plate  that  gains  sufficient 
density  while  still  red  or  reddish  is  almost  certain  to  be  over-exposed 
and  want  “pluck.”  I  like  plenty  of  half-tone  in  my  slides,  but  the 
worst  slide  of  all  is  one  that  is  cdl  half-tone,  and  wanting  in  both 
shadows  and  high  lights.  Therefore,  the  plates  must  not  be  over¬ 
exposed.  As  to  my  method  and  time  of  exposing  I  shall  treat  here¬ 
after. 

Having  used  a  good  many  dozens  of  Mr.  Cowan’s  plates  without 
entirely  succeeding — for  which,  no  doubt,  I  alone  am  to  blame — I  tried 
Mr.  Edwards’s  gelatino-chloride  plates.  As  with  Mr.  Cowan’s  so  with 
Mr.  Edwards’s  :  I  got  very  near  complete  success;  in  fact,  with  certain 
kinds  of  negatives  I  consider  I  did  attain  success.  Some  of  my  slides 
on  gelatino-chloride  plates  were  shown  in  the  Society’s  lantern  in  Fall 


Mall,  and  were  considered,  as  I  was  told,  good  specimens.  Many  of 
these  were  copied  in  the  camera,  and  others  printed  by  contact,  but  it 
was  impossible  to  tell  “which  were  which.”  Mr.  Edwards’s  developer  ]<. 
different  from  Mr.  Cowan’s,  and  is  a  little  more  easily  made.  I 
not  here  give  his  formula,  as  he  sends  instructions  with  each  box  ot 
plates.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  note  that  tlie  solutions  should  L 
made  with  distilled  water,  otherwise  a  deposit  will  certainly  take  place 
and  frustrate  the  work.  I  think  that,  on  the  whole,  I  have  succeeded 
better  with  Mr.  Edwards’s  gelatino-chloride  plates  for  lantern  slides, j 
but  I  prefer  Mr.  Cowan’s  for  making  large  transparencies  for  window 
or  table  decorations.  My  experiences  in  the  latter  line  are  to  be  found 
in  the  columns  of  this  Journal  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  year. 

I  have  not  a  grain  of  doubt  that  very  fine  slides  may  be  made  witl 
these  chloride  plates.  But  I  doubt  if  they  afford  facilities  foi* 
accommodation  to  various  qualities  of  negatives  to  the  same  extent  a; 
either  wet  or  dry  collodion.  To  those  who  are  trying,  or  proposing  t( 
try,  gelatino-chloride  plates  my  advice  is  this  : — Expose  bo  that  tin 
development  is  speedy  but  not  precipitate.  Develope  the  positivi 
rather  stronger  in  colour  and  force  than  you  wish  it  to  be  when  finished! 
After  fixing  and  well  washing — do  not  “scamp  ”  washing  because  you 
plates  are  small — never  omit  a  good  dose  of  acid  and  alum  ;  sulphur! 
acid  is  best.  Expose  a  hard  negative  to  a  bright  light,  and  a  soft  om 
behind  ground  glass.  My  exposures  for  contact  printing  are  mad. 
beneath  a  thick  dome  of  obscured  glass  in  the  roof — my  room  wa 
meant  for  a  billiard  room — and  my  exposures  with  gelatino-chlorid 
plates  average  about  ninety  seconds,  lu  the  camera  I  have  to  expos 
on  an  average  negative  from  half-an-hour  up  to  two  hours  at  thi 
abominably  dull  season.  Referring  to  a  remark  a  few  lines  above,  Ian 
aware  that  it  is  often  recommended  to  expose  a  bard  negative  to  a  dul 
light  for  a  longer  time.  This  does  not  at  all  tally  with  my  experience 
More  anon  about  collodion  emulsion  and  apparatus. 

Andrew  Pringle. 

- 4 - 

ISOCHROMA  TIC  PLATES. 

[A  communication  to  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Amateur  Photographic] 

Association.] 

Since  the  introduction  of  gelatine  as  a  medium  for  holding  the  sen 
sitive  silver  compounds  the  photographic  plate  has  made  rapid  stride 
towards  perfection;  yet  we  must  admit  that  much  remains  to  be  don 
before  the  perfect  plate  is  an  accomplished  fact.  Perhaps  the  mos 
prominent  defect  in  plates  as  now  used  is  their  inabilhy  to  reproducj 
different  colours  in  the  same  relative  intensity  as  they  present  to  th 
eye.  Let  us  see,  then,  the  cause  of  this,  and  the  means  by  wliicj 
better  results  may  be  obtained. 

You  all  know  what  a  spectrum  is,  and  have  all  seen  it  in  the  rair 
bow,  or  in  a  more  homely  form  as  thrown  upon  the  wall  by  the  pi  ism 
of  a  chandelier.  When  we  examine  such  a  spectrum  we  find  it  i 
consist  of  a  band  of  coloured  light,  graduating  from  red  at  one  cm, 
through  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  indigo,  to  violet  at  the  other 
these  colours  blended  together  form  the  white  light  by  which  we  tak 
our  photographs.  Now,  if  we  expose  a  plate  to  this  spectrum  an 
develope  it  we  find  that  only  some  of  the  colours  have  effected  redui 
tion  of  the  sensitive  salt.  Let  these  spaces  on  the  board  represent  th 
various  colours,  and  the  height  of  this  curve  the  intensity  of  the 
action  on  the  plate;  then  pure  bromide  of  silver  will  be  represented  b 
this  curve,  chloride  by  this,  and  iodide  by  this.  Bromide  lias  by  fa 
the  greatest  range,  and  when  a  small  amount  of  iodide  is  present  wit 
it  there  is  a  slight  decrease  in  the  blue  region.  Such  plates  would 
therefore,  be  evidently  best  for  general  landscape  work,  and  we  maj 
be  pretty  sure  that  most  commercial  bromide  plates  do  contain  a  trac; 
of  iodide. 

It  is  evident  that  most  of  the  work  is  done  by  the  rays  towards  tl 
violet  end  of  the  spectrum  (a  great  deal  is  done  by  rays  beyond  the  viol 
which  are  invisible  to  the  eye),  and  that  green  has  comparatively  littl 
effect.  We  can  thus  see  why,  in  landscape  work,  we  lose  so  much 
the'  detail  in  shadows  and  foliage,  the  light  which  presents  such  det; 
to  the  eye  being  rich  in  green  and  red,  but  deficient  in  blue  and  viole 
Could  we  obtain  plates  sensitive  to  green  we  should  get  negative 
giving  a  much  more  natural  gradation. 

Leaving  out  of  the  question  the  actual  reproduction  of  colour — whic 
is  as  yet  a  far-off  possibility — let  us  see  what  can  be  done  to  secure  i 
light  and  shade  a  better  rendering  of  the  value  of  colour.  The  meal 
ing  of  this  term  “value”  is  that  bright  colours  should  give  light  tone 
and  dark  colours  deep  tones.  We  know  that  if  we  photograph  bln 
and  red  on  an  ordinary  plate  they  show  in  the  print  as  white  and  blac 
respectively,  while  yellow  and  green  both  appear  dark  ;  but  if  we  ca 
make  plates  sensitive  to  the  so-called  “non-actinic  ”  colours  we  wi 
then  obtain  prints  showing  a  more  natural  gradation. 

The  method  used  to  obtain  such  plates  is  the  addition  of  some  sill 
stance  to  the  film  capable  of  absorbing  and  converting  into  chemici 
energy  those  rays  which  are  inactive  oil  an  ordinary  plate.  Thes 
substances  are  dyes,  mostly  of  the  aniline  series,  and  a  few  natur; 
vegetable  colouring  matters.  They  are  themselves  sensitive  to  ligk 
as  manifested  by  a  bleaching  action  under  its  influence.  The  ray 
which  effect  this  bleaching  are  those  towards  the  red  end  of  th 
spectrum— -that  is,  the  very  rays  which  we  wish  to  capture  and  diver 
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j  our  plate.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  bleaching  is  oxidation  of  the 
ye,  but  how  this  effects  the  silver  salt  is  a  matter  of  dispute. 

Captain  Abney  holds  that  the  dye  in  absorbing  oxygen  acts  as  a 
eveloper,  similarly  to  pyrogallic  acid  in  the  alkaline  developer,  this 
lioht  reduction  forming  a  nucleus  for  a  further  deposit  of  silver  during 
evelopment  of  the  plate.  This  theory  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the 
act  that  the  dye  is  only  a  colour  sensitiser  in  presence  of  a  chemical 
eusitiser — that  is,  a  body  capable  of  absorbing  the  bromine,  &c. ,  set 
ree  dui’ing  exposure.  Gelatine  is  such  a  sensitiser  ;  also  silver  nitrate 
n  the  case  of  collodion  plates. 

Dr.  Vogel’s  theory  is  that  the  energy  absorbed  in  bleaching  the  dye 
3  transmitted  to  the  silver  haloid,  upsetting  its  equilibrium  and  render- 
ng  it  capable  of  development.  This  theory  seems  to  be  proved  by  the 
act  that  a  dyed  collodion  film  exposed  to  the  spectrum  will,  if  coated 
yith  collodio-bromide  emulsion  and  developed  without  further  exposure, 
dve  an  image  of  those  parts  of  the  spectrum  to  which  the  dye  is 
lensitive.  It  is  very  evident,  however,  that  the  invisible  photographic 
mage  is  still  in  want  of  a  satisfactory  explanation. 

A°large  number  of  dyes  have  been  found  more  or  less  effective,  and 
[  might  give  you  a  long*  list  bearing  the  delightfully-simple  and  explicit 
lames  peculiar  to  the  aniline  and  kindred  series,  but  it  will  be  sufficient 
io  mention  those  which  have  been  put  to  practical  use.  Amongst 
/e^etable  colouring  matters,  chlorophyll  extracted  from  green  leaves 
,s  a  sensitiser  for  red,  and  turmeric  extract  for  red,  yellow,  and  green. 
Most  of  the  dyes  which  have  been  tried  have  slowed  the  plates,  and 
have  been  most  effectual  on  collodio-bromide  ;  but  Dr.  Vogel  has 
recently  discovered  a  new  substance  which  is  most  effective  with 
^elatino-bromide,  and  which  actually  increases  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
plate.  It  is,  however,  such  a  recent  discovery  that  I  can  learn  little 
about  it.  He  has  named  it  “  azaline.” 

Next  to  azaline  eosine  seems  to  be  most  useful,  and  plates  prepared 
with  it  are  now  disposed  of  commercially.  Dr.  Vogel  has  by  means  of 
josine  prepared  collodion  plates  eight  times  as  sensitive  to  yellow  as  to 
blue ;  but  with  gelatine  his  results  have  been  less  satisfactory,  the 
plates  being  only  twice  as  sensitive  to  yellow  as  to  blue.  This  is  a 
long  way  short  of  what  is  required,  for  in  nature  yellow  is  about 
twenty  times  as  luminous  as  blue  to  the  eye.  Therefore,  in  using  these 
plates  for  copying  oil-paintings,  it  is  found  necessary  to  photograph 
them  through  yellow  glass  in  order  to  restrain  the  excessive  action  of 
the  more  actinic  colours.  The  above  results  are  obtained  on  bromide 
plates,  which  are  most  affected  by  these  colour  sensitisers.  Many  sub¬ 
stances  which  have  a  marked  effect  on  bromide  are  inactive  on  chloride 
and  iodide. 

We  are  likely  to  hear  a  good  deal  about  eosine,  and  it  may  interest 
you  to  know  a  little  about  what  it  is.  Though  commonly  known  as  an 
analine  dye  it  is  not  really  so,  but  is  apota-sium  compound  of  tetra-bromo 
(or  iodo)fluorescin,  which  in  its  turn,  is  derivedfrom  resorcin--asubstance 
allied  to  [  y.-gallol,  and,  like  it,  a  powerful  developer.  Pyrogallol,  hydro- 
kinone,  and  pyrocatetchin  all  yivld  bodies  similar  to  fluorescin,  and  ihese 
produce  dyes  like  eosine  ;  therefore,  when  we  buy  cosine  it  is  rather 
doubtful  what  precise  substance  we  get.  This  may  explain  why  some 
experimenters  have  met  with  less  success  than  others. 

True  eosine  exists  in  two  forms — the  iodeosine  or  blue  shade,  and 
bromeosine  or  yellow  shade.  It  gives  with  silver  nitrate  a  precipitate 
soluble  in  ammonia,  which  is  sensitive  to  light.  A  few  drops  of  the 
ammonia  solution  added  to  an  emulsion  is  found  the  most  effective  way 
of  preparing  the  colour-sensitive  plates.  Ordinary  plates,  however,  may 
be  treated  with  a  solution  of  three  parts  of  eosine  in  100  parts  of  water 
containing  ten  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  and  then  dried.  Here  is  such  a 
plate,  which  you  see  is  a  faint  rose  colour  ;  and  here  is  a  yellow  plate 
stained  with  turmeric.  I  now  pass  l'ound  a  colour  scale  with  negatives 
on  two  such  plates  and  on  an  ordinary  plate.  The  latter  shows  the 
blue  dense,  and  the  yellow  almost  clear,  glass.  The  turmeric  plate  shows 
the  green  denser,  but  on  the  eosine  plate  the  difference  is  very  striking. 
The  yellow  is  nearly  as  dense  as  the  blue,  while  both  green  and  yellow 
show  a  notable  gain  in  density. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  highly -coloured  film,  as  the  merest 
trace  is  sufficient.  Dr.  Eder  prepared  a  stained  emulsion,  from  which 
he  separated  the  bromide  by  means  of  Plener’s  centrifugal  machine. 
This  he  washed  till  the  water  came  away  colourless  and  re-emulsified 
in  fresh  gelatine,  and  the  resulting  plates  were  as  colour-sensitive  as  the 
original  emulsion.  The  washed  bromide  was  faintly  tinged,  and  Dr. 
Eder  conjectures  that  an  insoluble  compound  is  formed  between  the 
bromide  and  the  gelatine  immediately  surrounding  the  grains,  which, 
being  stained,  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  in  view. 

I  daresay  most  of  you  have  now  had  enough  of  this  subject.  Still,  it 
is  one  to  which  our  attention  will  be  often  attracted  during  the  coming 
season;  and  I  trust  that,  when  isochromatic  plates  become  practically 
obtainable  for  landscape  work,  our  Association  will  be  one  of  the  first  to 
give  them  a  fair  trial.  W.  Goodwin. 


ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

The  cat  is  fairly  let  out  of  the  bag  about  the  Trafalgar-square  mon¬ 
strosity.  The  disfigurement  of  the  finest  site  in  Europe  is  not  a  workman’s 
dining-room  nor  a  place  of  worship.  It  is  simply  the  private  workshop 
of  a  foreign  tradesman  allowed  to  be  set  up  on  ground  belonging  to  the 


British  people  to  facilitate  the  manufacture  he  i3  engaged  in,  and 
enable  it  to  be  done  at  the  cheapest  rate.  No  rent,  I  suppose,  is  paid, 
and  my  readers  will  already  have  learnt  that  the  national  treasures  of 
art  have  been  licensed  free  to  this  foreign  photographer  to  be  taken  off 
the  walls,  to  have  the  glasses  removed,  and  be  carried  about  from  place 
to  place,  so  that  he  might  do  in  the  manner  most  convenient  for  his  trade 
what  has  been  denied  to  any  British  subject.  The  monopoly  granted 
him  is  further  enhanced  in  value  by  the  authorities  hastening  in 
advance,  before  the  request  is  made,  to  deny  the  like  facilities  to  any 
mere  Englishman.  As  the  matter  now  stands  in  print  it  is  nothing 
but  an  impudent  slur  upon  our  countrymen  ;  and  I  hope  the  firm 
originally  interested,  even  if  their  head-quarters  be  in  the  provinces, 
possesses  sufficient  influence  to  have  the  “job”  brought  before 
Parliament. 

I  have  been  interested  in  reading  the  articles  on  Modern  Dark-Room 
Improvements,  and  have  been  able  to  glean  some  useful  hints  therefrom, 
but  I  should  rather  hesitate  before  adopting  all.  That  dark  room  must  be 
interesting;  but  to  find  in  one  room,  even  so  well  lighted  as  described — 
light  enough  to  cure  the  owner  of  the  need  for  the  use  of  spectacles — 
and  if  ventilated  to  perfection,  the  operations  of  plate  drying,  negative 
drying,  gas  burners  boiling,  evaporating  pan  at  work,  varnishing  and 
collodiouising — all  going  on  at  the  same  time,  and  a  couple  of  water 
taps  only  in  the  place,  suggest  that  the  writer,  besides  being  able  to 
produce  photographs  and  pictures  so  well  as  I  know  he  does,  must  also 
have  the  bump  of  order  and  system  developed  in  the  highest  degree  to 
prevent  unpleasant  contretemps  occurring. 

Among  the  new  patents  I  see  one  by  Mr.  Vanderwyde  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  vignettes  direct  in  the  camera  by  means  of  a  screen  placed 
either  between  lens  and  sitter,  or  lens  and  plate.  His  specification  states 
that  this  has  not  been  done  before,  except  in  the  way  of  producing 
dead  black  ground,  while  his  patent  is  to  enable  tinted  grounds  to  be 
produced.  Whatever  the  value  of  the  translucent  screen  within  the 
camera  may  be  is  not  for  me  to  say — it  does  not  look  feasible  upon 
paper — but  I  can  state  that  the  idea  of  a  vignetting  screen  outside  the 
camera  is  very  old.  I  distinctly  remember  it  twenty-five  years  age, 
and  one  of  the  most  expert  photographers  then  living  u-ed  it  regularly 
in  his  business,  and,  I  believe,  made  an  extra  charge  for  pictures  produced 
by  its  aid.  It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  the  patent  is  invalid  on  this 
ground  alone  unless  a  disclaimer  be  entered,  and  if  it  were  I  opine 
there  would  be  little  of  value  left  to  protect.  Still,  if  the  publication 
of  the  patent  subserve  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  drawing  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  capital  mode  of  vignetting  which  must  have  additional  value, 
now  that  gelatine  plates  enable  such  perfect  films  to  be  produced,  Mr. 
Vanderwyde  will  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  photographic  community. 

I  always  like  to  read  Mr.  A.  F.  Genlain’s  articles,  as  he  is  a  clever 
and  enthusiastic  photographer  and  an  artist  of  skill.  He  will,  therefore, 
the  more  readily  allow  me  to  point  out  an  error  in  his  last  article  on 
A  Little  Rlulosnphj.  “Let  us  deflect  two  beams  of  light — one  yellow 
and  one  blue — on  a  white  strip  of  paper  and  we  shall  certainly  obtain 
a  green  strip  as  the  result.”  The  word  “  not”  should  be  inserted  after 
certainly.  Mr.  Genlaiu  was  thinking  of  the  effect  produced  on  his 
pallette  when  selective  absorption  would  cause  the  mixture  to  appear 
green.  When  reflection  only  is  called  into  play,  blue  and  yellow  lights 
will  not  commingle  into  green. 

What  a  horrible  thing  to  read,  as  I  did  a  week  or  two  ago  in  these 
pages,  about  the  production  of  dimples  by  artificial  means.  Is  it  true, 
I  wonder?  What  a  dreadful  plight  the  young  lady  would  be  in  if,  in 
lieu  of  a  dimple,  she  found  herself  disligured  for  life  with  a  huge  wen, 
or  such  a  destruction  or  disorganisation  of  surrounding  tissue  as  would 
lead  to  the  colour  entirely  leaving  the  place,  and  thus  the  use  of  face 
powder  be  rendered  necessary  for  the  x-est  of  her  life  !  I  cannot  say  I 
should  think  she  would  have  cause  to  complain.  Eyebrows  made  to  order 
— uot  painted,  but  real  hair — have  come  under  my  own  cognisance,  so 
that  I  can  bear  witness  to  the  fact  of  the  adoption  of  that  expedient. 
A  photographer  is  accustomed  to  see  a  great  amount  of  human  vanity, 
and  hence  is  not  surprised  at  any  such  exhibition  as  this.  But,  after 
all,  I  need  not  say  “human”  vanity,  for  vanity  as  great  exists  among 
the  lower  animals,  as  any  close  observer  of  nature  knows  well. 

The  idea  of  the  dust  of  Alexander  stopping  a  bunghole  is  familiar 
to  us  as  an  emblem  of  the  base  use  to  which  things  noble  may  be  put, 
and  it  Avas  forcibly  brought  to  my  mind  the  other  day  when  reading  of 
one  of  the  uses  which  albumenised  paper  had  been  made  to  subserve — 
the  wrapping  of  packets  of  butter.  A  pound  of  butter  in  a  sheet  of 
albumenised  paper  !  The  thought  is  too  ten  ible  to  contemplate. 
And  such  paper  as  is  now  sold  !  What  next  ?  We  only  want  to  see  a 
first-class  portrait  lens  attached  to  a  peepshow,  a  camera  as  a  blacking 
box  ;  but  hold  !  already  have  we  come  to  this  latter  pitch  of  humility: 
nothing  is  so  likely  to  liappen  as  the  improbable.  Free  Lance. 


THE  SCENERY  OF  VICTORIA  AND  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

In  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  31st  August,  1SS3,  was 
an  article,  by  Mr.  A.  Pringle,  styled  a  Tour  Round  (he  World.  This 
I  read  with  great  interest,  as  I  also  did  those  which  followed  :  and,  for 
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the  benefit  of  such  other  photographers,  amateur  or  professional,  who 
may  feel  disposed  to  take  a  holiday  trip  in  the  same  fashion,  I  thought 
that  a  short  sequel  might  advantageously  be  written. 

It  is  a  pity,  so  far  as  Melbourne  (and  also  the  colony  of  which  it  is 
the  metropolis,  viz.,  Victoria)  is  concerned,  that  Mr.  Pringle  was  un¬ 
able  to  prolong  his  stay  for  a  week  or  two,  and  by  this  means  see 
something  of  tire  surrounding  country;  for,  judging  from  his  remarks, 
he  missed  some  of  the  most  striking  points,  though  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  in  every  direction,  save  one,  in  which  the  new  arrival 
looks  the  country  is  flat  and  without  the  least  pretension  to  the 
picturesque. 

The  only  place  of  interest  outside  the  city  which  Mr.  Pringle  men¬ 
tions  is  Fern-tree  Gully.  This  is  certainly  a  pretty  place,  the  difficulty 
of  getting  there  being  the  one  thing  against  it,  although  during  the 
last  two  or  three  months  an  agitation  has  been  got  up  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  to  induce  the  Government  to  make  a  branch  line  of  railway  to 
the  Gully.  But  this  spot  is  only  the  opening  scene  to  wbat,  with  the 
Blue  Mountains  of  New  South  Wales— of  which  I  shall  speak  shortly — 
is,  without  doubt,  the  grandest  scenery  in  Australia,  and  which  is 
quite  different  in  character  from  the  New  Zealand  scenery.  In  fact, 
Fern-tree  Gully  is  considered  by  most  of  the  Melbourne  tourists  to  be 
old-fashioned,  and  other  places,  with  more  magnificent  views  and  more 
easily  reached,  now  command  the  attention  of  sightseers  generally. 

The  most  celebrated  of  these  is  the  country  lying  between  Melbourne 
and  Wood’s  Point— the  latter,  a  mining  locality,  in  the  centre  of  a  very 
mountainous  district.  Starting  from  Melbourne  by  train,  and  pro¬ 
ceeding  about  twenty-five  miles  through  some  picturesque  suburbs  and 
an  undulating  country  beyond,  Lilydale  is  reached.  Here  the  tourist 
must  take  the  coach,  or,  if  he  be  fond  of  a  few  miles  of  stiff  walking, 
may  “tramp,”  via  ITealesville  and  Fernshawe,  to  Marysville.  At 
Marysville,  the  Stevenson  Falls  are  the  show  of  the  district.  At  all 
these  places  are  country  houses  of  accommodation,  at  which  the  living 
is  good  and  the  charges  moderate.  The  landlords  of  the  inns — or,  as 
they  are  called,  “hotels”  (in  Australia  every  place  at  which  beer  or 
spirits  are  sold  is  dubbed  by  its  proprietor  “hotel”) — or  any  of  the 
residents  of  the  neighbourhood  willingly  point  out  subjects  of  interest 
to  the  traveller  who  is  hungering  and  thirsting  after  them. 

Among  the  scenes  on  this  road  may  be  mentioned  the  justly-celebrated 
“Black  Spur.”  The  scenery  here  is  in  its  character  unsurpassed  by 
any  in  the  colony — from  the  smallest  fern  tree  gulleys  to  extensive  forests 
of  the  desert  growth.  We  can  boast  of  some  of  the  notorious  “  big  trees  of 
Victoria,”  which  can  hold  their  own  against  their  world-famed  brothers 
in  California.  The  whole  country  is  overflowing  with  grandeur.  Some 
of  the  trees  mentioned  above  are  forty  feet  in  circumference  and  fully 
four  hundred  feet  in  height.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  timber  here¬ 
abouts,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  one  fallen  tree  near  Healesville 
measured  480  feet.  Another  giant  of  the  forest  which  had  fallen 
across  a  stream  running  into  the  Watts  River,  and  thus  forming  a  ready¬ 
made  bridge,  was  435  feet  from  its  base  to  the  other  end.  The  original 
length  of  the  tree  could  not  be  ascertained,  as  its  top  had  been  con¬ 
sumed  by  a  bush  fire  ;  but  even  at  this  distance  from  the  roots  it  still 
boasted  a  diameter  of  three  feet.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  the 
height  of  the  tree  when  standing  was  about  500  feet.  Sunbury, 
twenty-three  miles  from  Melbourne,  contains  some  charming  “  bits,” 
situate  on  Jackson’s  creek.  The  landscapist  may  leave  Melbourne  by 
the  train  at  midday  and  return  the  same  evening  with  his  three 
double-backs  full  of  pictures,  all  obtained  within  two  miles  of  the 
local  railway  station. 

If  the  tourist  wish  to  go  further  afield,  no  place  will  repay  him  more 
for  the  trouble  he  takes  to  reach  it  than  the  seaside  township  of  Lome, 
or,  as  it  was  called  until  recently,  “Loutit  Bay.”  The  train  is  taken 
through  Geelong  to  Winchelsea,  whence  Lome  is  reached  by  coach  in 
about  seven  hours  from  Melbourne  over  a  rather  rough  road,  but  at  the 
same  time  nothing  to  frighten  the  traveller.  Here  are  good  hotels, 
with  all  modern  comforts,  electric  bells,  gas,  and  other  joys  of  civilisa¬ 
tion,  including  a  photographer,  who  reaps  a  fair  harvest  in  the  holiday 
season,  the  town — or  rather  village — being  crowded.  But  the  show  of 
the  place,  so  far  as  the  picturesque  is  concerned,  is  the  scene  on  the 
Erskine  River,  adjacent  to  the  town.  The  “Erskine  Fall”  is  one 
which  is  worth  travelling  almost  any  distance  to  see.  The  river  drops 
over  a  shelf,  and  then,  diversified  by  a  series  of  breaks,  reaches  the 
basin  of  the  stream  below  amid  a  perfect  bower  of  ferns  and  other 
plants,  the  whole  forming  as  picturesque  a  study  for  the  camera  as  can 
well  be  imagined,  its  peculiar  wild  and  romautic  solemnity  defying 
language  to  describe  it.  The  only  regret  of  the  photographer  who  has 
any  art  feeling  is  that  he  cannot  convey  to  others  through  the  medium 
rtf  the  sensitive  plate  (that  is,  with  the  present  power  and  knowledge 
which  we  possess)  any  but  the  very  slightest  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the 
scene  which  is  before  him. 

Another  fall  on  this  river  is  named  the  “ Phantom,”. from  the  fact 
that,  in  spite  of  its  existence  having  been  reported  by  an  old  resident 
in  the  district,  all  attempts  to  find  it  again  proved  unavailing  until 
three  or  four  years  ago.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  minor  points  of 
interest  all  worthy  of  the  photographer’s  attention,  the  scenery  all 
over  the  district  being  of  the  wildest  mountain  character,  and  the  vege¬ 
tation  most  prolific.  Daylesford — about  eighty  miles  from  Melbourne, 
and  reached  by  railway — also  offers  ground  for  the  tourist,  who  may 


add  to  rough  country  scenery  the  extra  attraction  of  a  few  views  rj 
gold-mining  machinery,  &c. 

The  Australian  Alps,  though  somewhat  difficult  to  reach  that  is  [ 
say,  the  road  is  a  long  and  somewhat  roundabout  one,  although  goo 
enough— amply  compensate  the  traveller  for  the  fatigue  of  the  rail  an 
coach  journey.  Here  mountain  succeeds  mountain  like  lumps  of  Bugfl 
in  a  basin,  the  whole  country  being  of  the  wildest  nature ;  and,  to  thus, 
who  look  upon  Australia  as  a  land  of  cloudless  skies  all  the  year  round  I 
it  may  seem  strange  when  they  are  told  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thin 
for  teams  of  horses  and  waggons  to  be  stuck  for  days  in  the  enou 
whilst  crossing  these  ranges. 

In  the  northern  aud  western  districts  of  the  colony  there  are  ah 
plenty  of  good  views  to  be  obtained.  As  regards  the  sister  colony  < 
New  South  Wales,  the  landscapist  has  but  to  sight  Port  Jackson  (th ' 
celebrated  harbour  of  Sydney)  and  lie  will  begin  immediately  to  won 
der  whether  his  stock  of  plates  is  sufficient  to  secure  all  the  beauties  h 
sees  around  him  at  a  single  glance.  However,  he  need  not  feel  distressei 
at  this,  as  the  principal  makes  of  gelatine  plates  are  to  be  obtained  i 
both  Sydney  and  Melbourne  at  London  prices. 

Judging  from  his  letters,  Mr.  Pringle  has  not  visited  New  Soutl 
Wales  at  all.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  for  pressed  for  time  as  he  mue 
have  been  he  would  have  found  a  fortnight  in  Now  South  Wales  well 
spent,  and  the  journey  from  Melbourne  to  Sydney,  although  taking  tw< 
or  three  days  by  water,  formerly  occupied  only  twenty-four  hours  In 
rail;  but  since  he  was  here  the  time  has  been  reduced  to  eighteen  hours 

As  lias  been  before  mentioned,  the  beautiful  scenery  of  Port  Jacksoi) ! 
and  the  Paramatta  River  will  attract  the  first  attention  ;  then  there  ar 
the  Blue  Mountains  and  the  Hawkesbury  River. 

The  Blue  Mountaius’  scenery  is  as  wonderful  as  any  to  be  seen  or 
the  Australian  continent.  The  mountains  are  reached  by  rail  fron 
Sydney,  and  to  the  foot  of  them  the  distance  is  about  forty  miles  fron 
the  city.  The  ascent  is  made  on  a  zigzag,  and  by  this  means  an  eleva 
tion  of  613  feet  is  gained  in  a  distance  of  three  miles.  This  is  some 
times  called  the  “Little  Zigzag,”  to  distinguish  it  from  the  one  b\ 
which  we  descend  the  mountains  on  the  other  side.  They  extern! 
between  fifty  and  sixty  miles,  and  every  three  or  four  miles  there  is  ;| 
station  or  platform.  Within  a  mile  or  two  of  each  of  these  stopping! 
places  is  situated  some  pretty  or  grand  spot,  the  sight  of  which  will 
well  repay  the  tourist  for  his  work  in  reaching  it.  Waterfalls — botl 
grand  and  picturesque — mighty  chasms  and  fearful  precipices,  rocks ’ 
and  mountains  meet  the  traveller  at  every  turn. 

The  Wentworth  Falls,  situated  at  the  head  of  an  immense  vallejl 
encircled  for  miles  with  lofty  hills  thickly  covered  with  timber,  forir] 
the  first  grand  sight  met  with  on  the  mountains.  The  fall  of  the  mair| 
cataract  is  roughly  estimated  at  1,000  feet,  and,  as  it  has  only  a  ver\ 
small  stream  to  feed  it  (not  a  Niagara  by  any  means),  the  water,  as  a 
rule,  breaks  into  spray  long  before  it  reaches  the  foot  of  the  glen. 
About  a  hundred  yards  above  this  is  situate  a  smaller  fall,  which  b 
named  the  “  Weeping  Rock.”  It  is  a  rock  forming  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  and  stretches  out,  overhanging  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  fan) 
the  water  falling  in  a  number  of  small  streamlets  like  an  artificial 
fountain.  These  falls  are  only  two  miles  from  the  railway  station,  anej 
are  reached  by  a  good  country  road. 

About  four  miles  further  on  the  line  is  the  town  of  Kootoombai 
where  there  is  another  large  fall  and  some  smaller  ones,  as  well  a' 
various  other  points,  and  a  view  of  the  same  extensive  valley  which 
we  have  at  the  Wentworth  Falls.  Next  we  pass  Blackheath  Plati 
form,  which  is  only  a  mile  and  a-balf  from  Govett’s  Leap,  one  of  thf 
greatest  natural  wonders  of  the  world.  The  rent  or  depression  is  sai"j 
by  many  (how  true  the  statement  may  be  must  be  left  for  each] 
witness  to  judge  for  himself)  to  be  the  deepest  chasm  with  perpen 
dicular  cliffs  in  the  known  world.  It  is  almost  surrounded  with  these 
cliffs.  The  sublimity  and  majestic  grandeur  of  this  scene  is  not 
realised  at  once.  The  trees  in  the  valley  below,  although  100  oi 
200  feet  high,  are  not  recognisable  in  their  individuality.  Thf 
scenery  is  full  of  grandeur,  and,  to  add  to  its  beauty,  two  stream  1 
are  precipitated  into  the  abyss.  They  are  changed  into  mist  Ion. 
before  tliey  reach  the  bottom.  The  depth  of  the  principal,  or  G  ovett’ 
Fall,  to  where  tbe  water  first  strikes  the  rock  is  520  feet,  and  to  th 
basin  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks  immediately  below,  600  feet.  Stand  j 
ing  at  the  basin,  the  cliffs  forming  an  end  to  what  is  known  as  the 
“Horseshoe  Bend”  on  each  side  rise  to  a  height  of  700  feet.  Thei 
depth  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  at  the  junction  of  the  three  falls,  is 
2,000  feet;  and  the  precipices  of  a  smaller  nature  round  about  in 
some  cases  exceed  1,000  feet. 

The  next  station  is  Mount  Victoria,  seventy  -  seven  miles  from 
Sydney,  and  3,422  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Here  are  good  hotels,  an 4 
abundance  of  the  same  sort  of  scenery  as  that  previously  described. 
About  eleven  miles  further  on  we  pass  through  the  Clarence  Tunnel. 
The  rails  here  are  3,658  feet  above  the  sea  level,  which  is  the  greatest 
altitude  reached  by  the  railway.  So  rough  was  the  country  at  this 
part  that  the  surveyors  who  laid  out  the  line  had  to  be  lowered  down 
the  cliffs  by  ropes,  and  the  contractor  was  obliged  to  commence  the 
work  of  construction  in  a  similar  manner.  The  tunnel  is  539  yards 
long ;  and  at  a  further  distance  of  two  miles  the  descent  of  the 
mountains  is  commenced  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  to  that  in 
which  we  ascended  them,  but  on  a  much  grander  scale. 
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The  Great  Zigzag  is  a  series  of  inclines  made  along  the  side  of  the 
nountaiu,  several  tunnels  and  viaducts  being  passed.  The  gradient 
or  the  whole  distance  is  one  in  forty-two,  and  the  distance  is  five 
niles,  the  liue  in  some  places  traversing  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  The 
vriter  knows  a  lady  who,  on  descending  the  Zigzag  for  the  first  time, 
ainted  on  looking  out  of  the  carriage  window.  These  five  miles  of 
•ail way  are  said  to  have  cost  half-a-million  sterling  to  construct,  the 
vhole  of  the  lines  being  on  the  English  gauge  of  four  feet  eight  and 
d-half  inches. 

About  a  mile  beyond  the  foot  of  the  Zigzag  is  the  thriving  town  of 
jithgow,  which  is  supported  by  its  coal  and  iron  mines  and  ironworks, 
it  Lithgow  the  Blue  Mountains  scenery  ends.  The  train  pursues  its 
A-ay  into  the  interior  through  the  town  of  Bathurst,  and  so  on  towards 
he  River  Darling,  to  a  point  on  which  the  line  is  in  course  of  con- 
jtruetion.  The  line  is  already  open  to  a  distance  of  over  400  miles 
;rom  Sydney. 

The  scenery  on  the  Hawkesbury  River  has  been  compared  by  many 
to  that  on  the  Rhine  ;  some  have,  indeed,  said  that  it  excels  the 
‘Rhine.  Anthony  Trollope  has  written  of  it  in  very  glowing  terms, 
I  aid  says  that  it  surpasses  both  the  Rhine  and  Mississippi.  It  is  easy 
Lf  access  from  Sydney.  Conveyances  leave  in  the  afternoon  for  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  next  evening  the  tourist  is  landed  in  the  city 
again,  having  had  a  comfortable  lodging  at  the  hotel,  ascended  the 
river  to  the  town  of  Windsor,  and  returned  by  rail.  The  whole  trip 
costs  £2  5s— not  an  extravagant  sum,  as  it  includes  all  hotel  expenses, 
&c. 


There  are  various  other  places  of  interest:  the  Southern  or  Illdwarra 
iistrict,  and  the  famous  Fish  River  Caves,  which  bid  for  the  premier 
position  against  the  celebrated  caves  of  California.  They  are  reached 
by  conveyance  from  Mount  Victoria. 

Of  course,  it  is  impossible  in  a  short  article  of  this  sort  to  give  a 
■ally-detailed  account  of  the  various  places  of  interest  in  both  colonies; 
but  I  think  I  have  made  it  tolerably  clear  that  the  continent  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  should  not  be  overlooked  by  any  traveller— be  he  photographer 
or  otherwise — who  wishes  to  make  a  tour  “round  the  world.” 

I  may  mention  that  in  the  event  of  other  photographers  visiting 
Melbourne,  any  of  the  members  of  the  Amateur  Photographic  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Victoria  will  be  happy  to  assist  them  in  whatever  way  they 
can,  as  far  as  obtaining  views  and  learning  the  run  of  the  country  is 
concerned.  The  address  of  the  Association  is  Royal  Society's  Hall, 
Melbourne ;  and  any  communication  sent  to  the  above  address  will  be 
at  once  attended  to  by  J.  H.  Harvey, 

Hon.  Secretary. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  15,192. — “Ornamental  Frames.”  W.  Russell, — Dated  October  21, 

1884. 

I  No.  15,198.— “  Stands  for  Photographic  Cameras.”  J.  Ashford. — Dated 
November  19,  1884. 

No.  15,202. — “Holder  for  Manipulating  a  Photographic  Plate;”  com¬ 
plete  specification.  W.  G.  Honey. — Dated  November  19,  1884. 

No.  15,307. — “Apparatus  for  Illuminating  Sitters  and  Subjects  to  be 
Photographed.”  H.  N.  Steffner. — Dated  November  20,  1884. 

No.  15,440.  —  “ Magic  Lanterns.”  C.  Gray  and  H.  Kemp.  —  Dated 
November  24, 1884 . 

PATENTS  SEALED. 

No.  612. — “An  Improved  Folding  Box  for  Parcel  Post.”  William 
Blake.— Dated  January  4,  1884. 

No.  10,226.: — “  Improved  Apparatus  for  Dissolving  and  Changing  Pic¬ 
tures  in  the  Magic  Lantern.”  B.  J.  Edwards. — Dated  July  16,  1884. 

Changing  Optical  Lantern  Slides  with  the  Feet. 

William  Henry  Duncan,  Coalbrookdale,  Shropshire,  Engineer. 

My  invention  has  for  its  object  changing  the  views,  working  the  gas  cock, 
and  turning  the  limes  of  dissolving- view  lanterns  by  pedals  moved  by  the 
feet  of  the  operator,  so  as  to  leave  the  hands  and  eyes  free  to  use  a  book 
or  a  written  lepture- 

In  carrying  out  my  invention  I  employ  two  or  more  pedals,  which  are 
so  connected  to  the  lime  cylinders,  the  gas  cock,  and  to  the  arrangement 
carrying  the.  sets  of  pictures  that  the  light  can  be  raised  and  lowered  and 
the  pictures  fed  into  the  lantern  by  pressing  down  the  foot  pedals.  In  my 
dissolving-view  apparatus  the  views  or  slides  to  be  exhibited  are  carried 
by  four  or  more  movable  racks,  two  generally  being  placed  on  each  side 
'  of  the  lantern.  These  racks  are  moved  along  guides,  which  keep  them 
in  the  same  planes  as  the  openings  in  the  sides  of  the  lantern  tubes  intended 
to  receive  the  views.  One  pair  of  the  set  of  racks  is  moved  forward  at  a 
time.  The  distance  of  this  travel  is  equal  to  the  distance  from  one  view  to 
another  in  the  rack.  After  the  rack  movement  has  brought  a  picture  in 
position  opposite  to  a  groove,  fixed  in  line  with  the  opening  in  the  side  of 
the  lantern  tube,  a  rod  brought  against  the  edge  of  the  picture  pushes  it 
out  of  the  rack  into  the  groove,  and  at  subsequent  movements  of  the 
pedals  other  pictures  are  pushed, out  of  the  rack  and  follow  each  other 
in  the  conducting  groove  which  guides  them  into  the  lantern. 

After  the  lantern  ha,s  shown  the  pictures  on  the  screen  the  continued 
passing  of  other  pictures  into  the  groove  causes  those  which  have  been  ex¬ 


hibited  to  be  pushed  into  the  receiving  rack  on  the  opposite  side.  This 
rack  has  the  same  forward  movement  as  the  other,  and  brings  an  empty 
division  in  proper  position  to  receive  the  slides  at  the  time  required,  so  that 
racks  filled  with  pictures  are  placed  on  one  side  of  the  lantern.  Each 
picture  is  in  rotation  passed  through  the  optical  systems,  and  af  er  being 
shown  on  the  screen  is  passed  into  a  l’ack  on  the  opposite  side,  in  this 
manner  the  lanterns  are  served  with  picture  slides.  The  lime  cylinders 
are  turned,  and  also  raised  slightly,  so  as  to  present  a  fresh  surface  con¬ 
tinually  to  the  flame  of  the  combined  gases  at  each  change  of  the  picture. 

The  working  of  the  gas  cock,  whereby  the  pictures  are  dissolved,  is  done 
at  the  proper  moments  by  the  action  of  the  apparatus,  and  the  whole  of 
the, movements  required  to  produce  these  results  are  given  by  pedals  worked 
by  the  feet,  or  by  levers  worked  by  the  knees  or  hands  of  the  operator;  but 
by  preference  by  pedals  worked  by  the  feet,  either  direct  or  by  electricity. 
For  moving  the  picture  racks  I  employ  levers  which  act  on  ratchet 
wheels  keyed  on  shafts  fitted  with  toothed  pinions,  which  latter  work  in 
toothed  racks  placed  below  the  pictures.  The  pitch  of  these  toothed  racks 
is  the  same  as  the  distance  from  picture  to  picture  in  the  carrying  racks, 
so  that  the  set  of  pictures  is  moved  forward  this  distance  each  time  the 
catcher  wheel  is  turned  forward  one  tooth.  By  these  means  the  pictures 
are  moved  forward  through  the  exact  space  required,  and  at  the  right 
moments,  by  the  action  of  the  foot  pedals.  For  turning  the  limes  I  use  a 
ratchet  wheel,  fixed  on  a  shaft,  projecting  outwards  from  the  back  of  the 
lantern.  This  wheel  is  turned  by  a  lever  in  connection  with  a  foot  pedal. 
For  working  the  gas  cock  I  use  levers  and  a  rod,  which  carry  the  motion 
of  the  pedal  up  the  back  of  the  lantern  to  the  cock  and  turn  it  at  the 
moments  required.  The  picture  pushing-rod  is  operated  by  levers  and 
rods  in  connection  with  the  pedal  in  the  forward  direction,  and  is  drawn 
backward  by  a  spring.  The  arrangements  I  have  described  may  be  used 
with  three  lanterns  placed  one  over  the  other,  but  by  preference  I  use 
them  in  connection  with  two  lanterns  only.  The  order  of  the  various 
motions  is  as  follows  : — Left  pedal,  on  commencing  to  descend,  turns  down 
gases  from  the  bottom  lantern  and  turns  gases  on  to  the  middle  lantern, 
draws  back  the  catcher,  and  also  lowers  the  ratchet  lever  of  lime-turning 
arrangement  during  the  first  half  of  travel.  Bottom  lantern  being  now 
dark  the  next  half  of  downward  travel  changes  its  picture.  First  part 
of  pedal’s  return  stroke  draws  back  the  picture  pushing-rod,  remaining 
part  acts  on  catcher-wheel,  moves  the  set  of  pictures  forward  ready  for 
the  next  change  ;  also  lifts  the  rod  for  turning  dissolving-cock  into  proper 
position  for  next  dissolving  with  the  other  rod  at  the  next  change,  and 
also  turns  the  lime.  To  prevent  mistake  by  the  operator  not  pressing 
down  the  pedals  alternately  a  locking  device  is  applied,  which  consists 
of  a  weighted  lever  oscillating  between  the  two  pedals  and  worked  by 
declines  on  the  bottom  portion  of  the  lever. 

What  I  claim  is : — First,  the  apparatus  for  changing  the  picture  slides 
of  a  dissolving- view  or  magic  lantern  by  pedals  moved  by  the  feet,  or  by 
levers  moved  by  the  knees  or  hands  of  the  operator;  second,  the  apparatus 
for  raising  and  lowering  the  light  by  pedals;  third,  the  locking  device  for 
the  pedals. 

[Certain  drawings  accompanied  the  complete  specification  which  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  here  to  reproduce.] 

Improvements  in  Portable  Photographic  Cameras. 

Frederick  William  Hart,  8  and  9,  Kingsland  Green,  London, 
Manufacturer  of  Scientific  Apparatus. 

I  first  construct  the  front  framework  of  the  camera  in  square  or  other 
rectangular  form,  such  framework  having  a  revolving  flanged  disc  of  the 
greatest  diameter  the  framework  will  permit.  Such  disc  has  an  opening 
through  it  half  its  width  below  the  centre  to  hear  the  circumference,  the 
width  being  of  such  dimension  as  will  permit  the  lens  tube  to  be  centrally 
placed  and  moved  freely  along  the  opening  to  near  the  circumference.  On 
this  revolving  disc  I  place  a  slide  diametrically  over  the  opening,  and  of 
such  length  and  width  as  will  well  cover  the  opening  when  the  centre  of 
the  slide  is  brought  over  the  opening  near  the  circumference  ;  on  this  slide 
the  lens  is  to  be  mounted.  I  fix  the  disc  and  slide  in  any  desired  position 
by  means  of  screws  or  cam  clamps  with  my  improved  folding  disc  heads  to 
such  screws  or  cam  clamps. 

The  construction  : — On  the  shank  is  a  disc  of  metal,  and  across  the  dia¬ 
meter  is  hinged  a  half  disc  of  like  thickness,  w  hich  when  raised  enables 
the  screws,  cams,  or  racks  and  pinions  to  be  actuated.  M  hen  folded  down 
the  whole  does  not  project  from  the  body  of  the  camera  more  than  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch,  thus  permitting  close  packing,  whereas  the  screw  heads 
at  present  in  use  project  half-  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  thus  preventing 
compact  packing.  The  back  framework  and  the  flexible  extending  body  is 
constructed  as  usual,  with  the  exception  that  I  employ  my  folding  disc 
heads  to  all  clamping  screws  and  pinion  heads.  The  advantage  in  using 
the  said  disc  heads  will  now  be  seen  in  my  main  improvements  to  obtain 
extended  range  for  lenses  of  long  focus.  I  shut  the  body,  as  above 
described,  up  quite  close,  together  with  one  or  more  dark  slides  or  a 
magazine  plate-holder  included,  and  form  around  them  a  casing,  em¬ 
bracing  the  top,  front,  bottom,  and  back,  three  of  these  rectangles  being 
hinged  and  the  fourth  angle  secured  by  lock,  bolts  or  hooks.  This,  my 
improved  base-board,  when  unfolded  is  made  rigid  by  triangular  bolts 
of  metal — steel  or  bronze  preferred — sliding  in  groves  in  opposition  to 
the  hinges,  means  being  provided  by  the  enclosing  plate  for  taking  up 
wear  so  as  to  ensure  continuance  of  the  utmost  rigidity.  The  camera- 
body  frames  slide  to  and  fro  on  this  base-board,  being  kept  parallel  by 
side  guides  in  the  ordinary  manner.  On  the  top  face  of  the  base-board 
I  employ  two  short  lengths  of  rack,  when  weight  is  of  moment,  say  one- 
sixth  of  the  length  of  the  base-board,  the  solid  base  of  which  is  V  or  half-V 
on  the  sides,  with  corresponding  counterparts  for  them  to  slide  in  the  base¬ 
board.  The  end  of  each  portion  of  rack  has  a  spring  detent  pin  to  fix 
them  at  any  part  of  the  base-board  corresponding  to  the  focus  of  the  lens 
in  use  at  the  time.  Whore  weight  is  not  an  object  the  metal  rack  may 
be  fixed  the  entire  length  and  cut  at  the  joints  for  folding. 
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By  these  recited  improvements  I  obtain  greater  range  for  focussing  than 
hitherto — economy  of  space,  rigidity,  and  a  square  body  throughout — thus 
making  the  camera  available  for  lenses  of  short  focus,  including  an  angle  of 
90°  to  100°  of  subject  on  the  plate,  as  well  as  narrow-angle  lenses  of  long 
focus  for  extreme  distant  objects.  As  an  illustration  of  improvements 
effected :  the  latest  tourists’  cameras  exhibited  (say  half-plate)  have  a 
range  of  focussing  power  of  twelve  to  sixteen  inches  ;  whereas,  with  my 
recited  improvements  as  set  forth  in  this  specification,  I  obtain  twenty- 
four  to  twenty-six  inches  of  focussing  power,  giving  thereby  greater  facility 
for  the  production  of  artistic  photographs  from  nature,  also  for  copying. 

The  inventor  claims: — 1st.  The  employment  of  the  slides  for  carrying 
the  nuts. — 2nd.  The  locking  by  adjustable  triangular  bolts  on  the  opposite 
side  to  the  hinges. — 3rd.  The  employment  of  the  side  of  the  base-board  on 
which  the  bolts  are  as  the  top  working  surface. — 4th.  The  base -board 
forming  a  casing  entirely  round  the  camera  body,  with  the  addition  of 
dark  slides  or  magazine  plate-holder,  if  desired,  by  which  he  obtains  the 
maximum  of  length  without  the  introduction  of  weak-extending  slides  as 
hitherto  used. — 5th.  The  cam  wedge  and  stirrip  combined,  with  or  without 
screw  action  for  clamping  the  parts. — 6th.  The  folding  di»c  head  to  screws, 
cams,  and  pinion  spindles  or  axes,  by  the  use  of  which  much  less  space  is 
occupied  in  the  packing  of  photographic  cameras. 

[Certain  drawings  accompanied  the  complete  specification,  which  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  here  to  give.] 

- + - 

di!jtbifton. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 

[Second  Notice.] 

Regarding  the  exhibits  of  portraits,  Messrs.  Lafayette  show  well  to  the 
front  with  three  frames  of  large  direct  pictures,  a  few  of  which  appear 
rather  theatrical  or  over-studied  in  the  pose,  but  all  showing  great  manipu¬ 
lative  skill  and  finish.  The  same  firm  have  also  hung  several  frames  con¬ 
taining  numerous  cabinet-sized  portraits,  which  are  the  best  collection  of 
small  work  in  the  room. 

Messrs.  Chancellor  and  Son,  also  of  Dublin,  exhibit  numerous  works  of 
great  merit,  amongst  which  we  have  no  difficulty  in  selecting  11  Penseroso 
(No.  213)  as  the  best,  and  worthy  of  study  by  all  interested  in  this 
class  of  work  ;  and  Fancy  Ball  Costumes  (No.  492),  by  the  same  firm,  are 
exceedingly  excellent. 

Messrs.  Robinson  and  Sons,  of  Dublin,  besides  the  enlargement  (No.  82) 
already  noted,  show  several  groups  with  their  respective  enlargements  in 
carbon,  but  their  small  frame  of  three  heads  on  opal,  The  Sisters  (No.  454), 
seems  to  be  the  most  superior  opal  plate  in  the  room.  Indeed,  in  the  matter 
of  this  class  of  work,  we  consider  there  is  great  room  for  improvement, 
as  several  of  the  finest  at  first  sight— notably  Nos.  253  and  31— have  been 
so  much  retouched  with  brush  work  as  to  remove  them  from  this  class  of 
photographs  pure  and  simple. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Mendelssohn  has  forwarded  a  charming  collection  of  groups, 
which,  by  their  unconventionality  of  pose  and  artistic  treatment,  are  amongst 
the  very  best  work  in  the  room,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  selecting  Nos. 
20  and  97  as  being  gems  of  their  kind. 

In  genre  pictures  we  must  not  omit  to  draw  attention  to  The  Seven  Ages 
of  Man  (No.  136),  already  exhibited,  and  which  secures  a  great  deal  of  real 
admiration  both  for  the  results  obtained  and  for  the  patience  and  skill 
which  have  been  exercised  in  completing  such  an  ambitious  task.  We  are 
at  a  loss,  however,  to  understand  how  the  picture  illustrating  one  of  the 
ages  in  no  way  shows  “  the  beard  of  formal  cut,”  which  the  poet  states  to 
be  one  of  its  peculiarities. 

Close  to  the  above  hangs  one  of  the  smallest  of  its  class  in  the  room,  by 
C,  Wyrall,  and  entitled  Peg  in  the  Ring  (No.  124).  It  is  a  charming  picture, 
having  no  appearance  of  being  a  made-up  subject,  but  simply  an  instan¬ 
taneous  photograph  of  some  boys  at  top-pegging.  If  this  be  so  Mr.  Wyrall 
is  to  be  congratulated  at  having  hit  his  subjects  when  so  artistically  posed. 
A  similar  picture  (604)  in  the  small  room  is  also  worthy  of  attention. 

Mother's  Love  (No.  117),  by  J.  Hubbard,  whose  death  we  regret  to  hear 
of  since  his  pictures  were  hung,  is  a  truly  realistic  picture  of  admirable 
composition.  The  same  lamented  artist  is  also  represented  by  Nos.  12, 110, 
255,  455,  and  525,  which  are  mostly  all  of  the  same  character.  A  pretty 
frame  of  fishing  boats  (No.  131),  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Sutcliffe,  attracts  and 
pleases  ;  but  we  question  the  good  taste  of  the  title  under  the  second  print. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Tagliaferro  exhibits  a  large  number  of  interiors,  all  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality  except  for  some  converging  lines  ;  but  still  we  think  the  medal 
for  the  best  interior  must  go  to  him,  or  to  A  Mansion  in  the  Olden  Time 
(No.  494),  by  Mr.  E.  Brightman.  The  Interiors  (No.  316)  exhibited  by  the 
Platinotype  Company  are  marvels  of  delicacy,  although  not  quite  such 
difficult  subjects.  Indeed,  every  praise  must  be  accorded  to  the  exhibits 
of  the  Platinotype  Company,  who,  in  Nos.  299  and  363,  show  some 
splendid  heads,  a  large  portion  of  the  credit  of  course  being  due  to  the 
artist,  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard,  from  whose  negative  they  are  taken; 
but  we  cannot  fail  to  admire  the  peculiar  excellence  that  is  the  speciality 
of  their  process,  which  there  is  ample  scope  for  studying  in  the  large 
collection  of  exhibits  shown  either  by  the  Company  or  those  who  are 
working  this  method  of  printing. 

Mr.  Herbert  B.  Berkeley,  who  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
Platinotype  Company,  exhibits  in  his  owu  name  one  of  the  gems  of  the 
room— a  small  landscape  with  cattle,  entitled  JVoon  (No.  528)— which 
might  be  overlooked,  as  it  is  not  particularly  well  placed.  Nos.  383, 
430,  644,  and  645  by  the  same  gentleman  are  also  well  worthy  of  notice, 
and  we  have  much  pleasure  in  drawing  attention  to  them. 

The  Exhibition  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  Autotype  Company,  who  have 
hung  a  very  large  number  of  frames,  each  one  of  which  deserves  special 
praise.  Their  Copies  of  Oil  Paintings  (No.  193),  JDiew  le  Veult  (No.  197), 
Come  Unto  These  Yellow  Sands  (No.  181),  and  Israel  in  Egypt— this  latter 


hung  too  high  for  convenient  inspection — are  all  marvels  of  good  work  a 
are  their  large  Portrait  of  Cardinal  Newman  (No.  182),  A  Prana,  of  pin 
(No.  16),  and  Dcrwentwater  (No.  112),  noticed  in  our  last  number.  Mr.  W 
Maitland’s  Sorrow  on  the  Sea  (No.  210)  and  numerous  others,  not  omittim 
some  studies  of  heads  in  red  chalk  and  copies  of  Turner’s  Liber  Studiorun 
(Nos.  562  and  563)  all  show  by  their  varied  excellence  that  the  work  o 
the  Autotype  Company  is  as  diversified  in  its  style  and  character  a 
the  originals  to  be  reproduced.  For  alone  placing  before  the  genera 
public  and  art  students  true  facsimiles  of  the  drawings  and  studio 
from  the  celebrated  art  collections  of  the  world  the  Company  shouli 
receive  all  credit,  and,  we  trust,  more  substantial  reward  ;  for.  if  the? 
copies  were  more  generally  to  be  found  in  our  local  art  schools  all  couli 
learn  and  profit  by  them,  and  their  influence  become  more  widesprea 
than  is  possible  while  the  originals  remain  locked  up  in  the  Louvre  th 
Vatican,  or  in  Dresden- -treasures  of  art  only  visited  by  relatively  th 
favoured  few. 

We  append  the  list  of  medal  awards : — 


Large  landscape. 

227. 

Grasmere. 

Silver  medal. 

J.  A.  Greene. 

,,  ,, 

76. 

Pas  oe  Poland. 

Bronze 

Geo.  Mansfield. 

Small  ,, 

186. 

Alpine  Views. 

Silver 

Professor  Donkin. 

Instantaneous. 

528. 

Noontide. 

Bronze 

99 

Herbert  B.  Berkeley 
Platinotype. 

14. 

Yachts. 

Silver 

G.  West  and  Son. 

Interior. 

446. 

Shields  Harbour. 

Bronze 

T.  M.  Auty. 

494. 

Olden  Mansion 

Silver 

E.  Brightman. 

*> 

541. 

Church  of  St.  John  of  Bronze 
Jerusalem,  Malta. 

99 

A.  G.  Tagliaferro. 

Large  portraits. 

213. 

II  Penseioso. 

Silver 

99 

J.  Chancellor. 

Small  portraits. 

203. 

Larue  Portraits 

Bronze 

99 

J.  Lafayette. 

239. 

Cabinet  Portraits. 

Silver 

99 

J.  Lafayette. 

Opals. 

271. 

Cabinet  Portraits. 

Bronze 

J.  Robinson  and  Sons. 

454. 

The  Three  Sisters. 

Bronze 

99 

J.  Robinson  and  Sons. 

Genre  picture. 

450. 

Heading  to  Granny. 

Silver 

99 

W.  Gillard,  Platinotyp< 

Enlargement. 

128. 

Peg  in  the  Ring. 

Bronze 

99 

C.  Wyrall. 

210. 

Sorrow  on  the  Sea. 

Silver 

Autotype  Company. 

Transparencies. 

82. 

Portrait. 

Bronze 

J.  Robinson  and  Sons. 

715. 

Bronze 

99 

]’.  II.  Fincham. 

Mechanical  print. 

— 

“  Ein  Autodafe.” 

Bronze 

99 

Rud.  Schuster, 

Animals. 

108. 

Bronze 

J.  J.  Dixon. 

Microphotographs.  731. 

Bronze 

99 

Dr.  R.  A.  Hayes. 

Apparatus. 

— 

Improved  Camera. 

Bronze 

99 

J.  V.  Robinson,  DublU 

All  the  above  medals  were  awarded  by  the  ballot  votes  of  the  membei 
of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Ireland. 

Special  bronze  medals  were  awarded  to  .Mr-  E.  Skeen,  Ceylon,  for 
collection  of  tropical  views;  Mr.  Geo.  Ren  wick,  for  Frost  Studies  (No.  152 
and  Mr.  H.  S.  Mendelssohn,  for  a  group  (No.  97). 

The  special  prize,  given  by  the  Amateur  Photographic  Society  for  tl 
best  untouched  picture  by  an  amateur,  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Geoq 
Mansfield,  a  member  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Ireland,  for  A  View  < 
Sauveterre  (No.  71). 


JfRHm0s  of  tomtits. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

December  1 . . . . 

2  .  . 

West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  . 

Godwin-street,  Bradford. 
Freemasons’  Hall,  Surrey-street 
Courier  Office,  Regent-street. 
The  Studio,  Chancery-lane. 
Glossop  Coffee  Palace,  High-strei 
181,  Aldersgate-street. 

Hall,  5,  St.  Andrevv-square. 
Town  Hall,  Hanley. 

Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street. 
Masons’  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 
Society  of  Arts,  John-st.,  Adelp) 

9 

9, 

9 

3 

99  O  .  .  .  . 

3 

3 

3 

4 

99  *  *  * 

„  4.... 

4 

South  London  (Annual  Meeting) 

4 

Philosophical  Hall. 

Institution  Rooms,  Buchanan-st 
Lamb’s  Hotel,  Reform-street. 

4 

4 

9,  4.... 

4 

Coventry  (Annual  Meeting)  .... 

Coventry  Dispensary. 

College,  Cookridge-street  Leed 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

At  the  monthly  technical  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  23rd  ins 
the  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis. 

Mr.  Francis  Cobb  showed  a  plate  covered  with  fog,  which  was  the  i 
suit  he  obtained  when  using  the  soda  developer. 

The  Chairman  had  found  that  with  plates  of  his  own  making  lie  cou 
not  develope  with  soda  as  the  only  alkali ;  but  upon  the  addition  of 
small  quantity  of  ammonia  the  image  came  out  well. 

Mr.  Edwin  Cocking  handed  round  a  plate  developed  with  a  mixture 
soda  potash  and  sulphite,  without  ammonia  or  restrainer.  He  consider 
the  formula  a  very  good  one. 

Mr.  L.  Warnerke  found  that,  when  using  potash  instead  of  ammom 
the  restraining  effect  of  bromide  was  very  great. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  agreed  with  this  remark,  and  added  that  of  a  grain 
bromide  to  the  ounce  of  developer  was  too  much  to  use  when  employn 
potash  as  the  alkali. 

Mr.  Cobb  remarked  that  when  using  potash,  and  not  finding  it-  to  a 
with  sufficient  energy  he  had  added  soda  to  the  mixture,  the  film  h: 
slipped  from  the  plate. 

In  answer  to  inquiries,  .  _  ,, 

Mr.  Warnerke  said  that  he  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  potash  ae\ 
loper.  There  was  less  loosening  of  the  film  and  less  green  fog  than  wi 
soda.  He  used  no  restrainer  unless  he  wanted  extreme  density,  as 
copying  engravings,  and  then  he  added  a  few  drops  of  a  ten-per-cent,  sol 
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ion  of  bromide  to  the  developer,  The  formula  he 
ollows ,  , 

Carbonate  of  potash . 

Sulphite  of  soda . 

Water . . . . . 


employed  was  as 

45  grains. 

,  12  - 
1,000  „ 


Pyro . 12  grains. 

Sulphite  of  soda .  24  , , 

Citric  acid .  2  ,, 

Water . . .  1,000  ,, 

lix  equal  parts  for  use. 

The  Chairman  inquired  whether  any  further  experiments  had  been  mado 
•ith  the  new  developer,  hydroxylamine. 

Mr.  Arnold  Spiller  said  that  since  the  last  meeting  he  had  found  it  to 
e  advantageous  to  add  a  small  proportion  of  alcohol  to  the  developer, 
'his  addition  lessened  the  liability  to  those  little  pits  or  spots  which  were 
)rmed  in  soft  gelatine  when  developing  with  hydroxylamine ;  as  not  only 
'as  the  gelatine  less  soluble  when  alcohol  was  present,  but  the  gas  evolved 
litrous  oxide)  was  more  soluble  in  an  alcoholic  solution  than  in  a  merely 


/atery  one. 

!  A  question  was  then  read  as  to  the  best  method  of  preparing  hydroxy- 

I  uuine. 

!  Mr.  Spiller  replied  that  he  employed  the  plan  with  nitric  ether  and  tin. 
Vith  regard  to  frilling  when  using  the  hydroxylamine  developer,  different 
lakes  of  plates  acted  very  differently ;  of  three  kinds  that  he  had  tried 
ne  frilled  and  two  did  not. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  suggested  that  Mr.  Spiller  should  give  complete 
etails  of  the  mode  of  preparation  of  hydroxylamine  in  the  Society’s 
lurnal,  and  this  Mr.  Spiller  undertook  to  do. 

j  Upon  being  asked  what  advantage  he  found  the  new  developer  to  possess 
[  ver  those  previously  in  use, 

Mr.  Spiller  said  that  the  image  came  up  quite  free  from  any  stain  or  de- 
osit,  and  that  there  was  the  same  latitude  in  exposure  as  with  pyro.  The 
ilution,  moreover,  did  not  change,  but  remained  unoxidised. 

The  Chairman  thought  these  advantages  were  very  great,  and  that  it  was 
thing  happening  very  rarely  that  a  new  developing  agent  was  discovered. 
Mr.  Hopkins  then  showed  a  camera  back  with  dark  slide,  similar  to  the 
ne  which  had  been  shown  at  the  late  Exhibition  of  the  Society,  with  this 


ifference — that  the  focussing  glass  did  not  now  require  to  be  removed  from 
le  camera,  but  the  putting  in  of  the  light-proof  back  shutter  acted  upon 
ivers  which  drew  the  screen  behind  the  plate  to  be  exposed, 
i  Mr.  J.  R.  Gotz  showed  a  series  of  lenses  by  Suter,  of  Basle.  The  charac- 
jristics  of  them  were — that  the  A  series  had,  he  believed,  a  larger  aperture 


lan  any  other  aplanatic  doublet  lenses  had  been  made  with,  and  conse- 
uently  were  very  rapid.  The  B  series  were  somewhat  slower  and  covered 
larger  field,  and  the  C,  or  wide  angle,  included  a  still  wider  angle.  They 
rere  all  fitted  with  stops  and  screws  according  to  the  Society’s  standards, 
nd  were  so  arranged  that  several  lenses  would  fit  the  same  flange. 

Mr.  W.  Bedford  thought  it  would  also  be  desirable  that  the  equivalent 
)cu3  of  each  lens  should  be  indicated  on  the  mount. 

Mr.  Warnerke  considered  this  suggestion  a  very  important  one.  With 
sgard  to  the  choice  of  lenses  of  the  A  or  B  series  :  he  would  like  to  know, 
:  they  were  both  stopped  down  to  the  same  rapidity,  which  lens  possessed 
he  flatter  field  and  gave  the  better  picture. 

Mr.  Goxz  believed  that  the  B  lens  would  have  the  flatter  field. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Gotz,  said  that  it 
raa  satisfactory  to  find  the  Society’s  standards  adopted  by  lens  makers. 
The  next  technical  meeting  was  announced  for  the  23rd  of^  December, 
/hen  the  Chairman  proposed  to  bring  a  lantern  fitted  with  Sugg’s  large 
urner,  and  throw  an  image  with  it  upon  the  screen,  to  illustrate  the 
j  sefulness  of  such  a  convenient  arrangement  as  the  application  of  ordi¬ 
nary  gas  to  lantern  purposes. 


■ONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
it  the  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  20th  inst.,  the  chair  was  occu- 
;  >ied  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Hart. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Trinks  was  introduced  to  the  meeting  by  Mr.  Henderson  as 
1 1  gentleman  who  had  had  considerable  experience  in  photo-engraving  pro- 
;  esses,  and  he  (Mr.  Trinks)  observed  that  the  method  which  he  ha  princi- 
>ally  followed,  and  which  had  given  him  the  best  results,  was  thao  of  Mr. 
^’ox  Talbot.  There  was  a  curious  action  upon  a  sensitive  surface,  on 
I  finch  he  would  like  to  hear  the  views  of  the  members.  If  a  sensitive 
urface  were  left  between  the  leaves  of  a  printed  book  there  would  be 
iund  to  be  an  impression  of  the  letters  upon  it.  How  was  that  explained  ? 
Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  said  that  it  might  arise  from  either  of  two  causes, 
'he  paper  might  act  as  a  phosphorescent  surface  or  the  ink  as  a  protecting 
ne  to  the  plate,  the  paper  where  not  inked  allowing  the  air  with  what 
npurities  it  might  contain  to  have  access  to  the  sensitive  surface., 
i  The  Chairman  and  other  members  thought  the  latter  explanation  more 
robably  correct  than  the  phosphoresence  one. 

A  discussion  then  took  place  as  to  the  best  means  of  preventing  the  j 
ction  upon  gelatino-bromide,  which  had  been  stated  to.  ensue  from  the  ; 
ature  of  the  material  in  which  plates  were  packed,  and  it  was  suggested  ' 
hat  the  grooving  of  plate-boxes  should  be  soaked  in  melted  paraffine.  .  I 
Mr.  A.  Cowan  had  kept  plates  in  boxes  with  pine  grooving  for  a  period  , 
f  more  than  two  years  without  any  injury  arising  therefrom. 

Mr.  Henderson  thought  that,  as  thymol  had  no  injurious  effect  upon 
itnulsion,  the  vapour  from  turpentine  might  be  expected  to  be  similarly 
I  m ocuous.  He  had  found,  however,  that  when  a  large  quantity  of  thymol 
as  added  to  emulsion  there  was  a  mottling  upon  the  surface  of  the  plate. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Debenhan  suggested  that  this  mottling  might  be  due  to  the 
Icohol  in  which  the  thymol  had  been  dissolved.  Mottling  was  character- 
tic  of  emulsion  containing  a  large  proportion  of  alcohol. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  had  formerly  used  camphor  in  emulsion  to  preserve  it. 
here  appeared  to  be  some  chemical  action,  as  the  smell  of  the  camphor 
as  changed. 


Mr.  Henderson  had  found  camphor  to  produce  fog, 

Mr.  Mackie  had  not  observed  this. 

A  Member  inquired  whether  alcohol  or  any  other  ingredients  used  in 
forming  a  gelatino-citro-chloride  emulsion  could  be  traced  as  the  cause  of 
the  gelatine  being  coagulated— a  thing  he  had  been  troubled  with. 

Mr.  Debenham  said  that  citrate  of  potash  would  do  it  if  not  added  in 
the  proper  manner. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  bichloride  of  mercury  was  an  exceedingly 
powerful  antiseptic,  so  small  a  proportion  as  one  in  a  hundred  thousand 
being  sufficient  to  preserve  a  solution.  It  was  possible  that  such  a  minute 
trace  would  not  be  injurious  in  an  emulsion. 

Mr.  Thinks  had  found  wood  spirit  to  succeed  well  as  an  antiseptic. 

Messrs.  G.  A.  Davenport  and  Godefroi  V.  J.  Porrin  were  elected  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association. 


GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 


The  first  general  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  in  the  Religious  Institu¬ 
tion  Rooms,  177,  Buchanan-street,  on  Thursday,  the  13th  inst. 

The  chair  was  occupied  by  Councillor  Robertson,  who  in  a  few  remarks 
congratulated  the  meeting  on  such  a  large  attendance. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  by  Mr.  George  Bell,  interim 
Secretary,  and  approved  of. 

The  first  business  on  the  list  was  to  appoint  a  Secretary  in  room  of 
Mr.  J.  Craig  Annan,  who  has  retired.  Mr.  Goodall  proposed  Mr. 
Lennox,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Bell,  and  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Owing  to  Mr.  J.  Y.  McLellan’s  departure  to  Russia  a  vacancy  was  made 
in  the  Council,  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bell,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Lang,  J  un. ,  Mr.  Patrick  Falconer  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Mr.  Lang  kindly  offered  to  present  members  of  the  Association  with  a 
view  of  Cadzow  Forest,  taken  at  the  last  outdoor  meeting.  The  offe 
was  accepted,  and  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Lang  for  hir 

nd  offer,  s 

Mr.  Falconer  proposed  that  there  be  a  discussion  at  the  next  meeting 
on  the  best  medium  for  the  dark  room,  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  question-box  contained  nothing  of  interest. 

The  Chairman  then  called  on  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Geo.  Bell,  to  read  his 
annual  report,  which  is  as  follows: — 


Treasurer's  Report— Session  1SS3-84. 


Dr. 

To  Balance  from  last  year. 

, ,  Members  Subscriptions 
,,  Conversazione  per  Str 
ment . 


Cr 

£15  15 

3 

By  Secretary’s  Expenses _ 

£5 

2 

c»i 

22  15 

0 

,,  Printing  Account . 

5 

14 

0 

,,  Rent  of  Rooms . 

9 

1 

6 

17  15 

0 

,,  Geo.  Mason  <$:  Co.’s  Account  2 

5 

0 

,,  Conversazione  Expenses.. 

22 

0 

3 

,,  Mr.  McCall  for  Lantern 

Exhibition  . 

i 

1 

0 

,,  Davidson’s  (Gilder's)  Acct. 

0 

13 

9 

,,  Treasurer’s  Expenses  .... 

0 

6 

0 

,,  Mr.  Paterson's  Collecting 

Account . 

1 

5 

0 

,,  Carriage  of  Goods . 

0 

6 

10 

,,  Citizen  Advertisement 

Account . 

0 

6 

c 

£48 

2 

4J 

,,  Balance  in  Treasurer’s 

hands . 

8 

3 

41 

£56  5 

9 

£56 

5 

9 

Glasgow,  13</t  November,  18s4. 
We  have  examined  the  foregoing  entries  of  charges  and  discharges  and  found  them 
duly  vouched  and  correct,  the  balance  in  Treasurer's  hands  being  £8  3s.  4Jd. 

(Signed),  Andrew  Mactear,  )  . 

John  Parker,  ’[Aiditors. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE  AND  NORTHERN  COUNTIES’ 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  in  the  College  of 
Physical  Science,  Newcastle,  on  Tuesday,  the  18th  instant., — Mr.  J.  B. 
Payne  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been 
confirmed, 

The  Chairman  said  he  thought  they  might  congratulate  themselves 
on  the  result  of  the  exhibition  they  had  held  during  the  past  week. 
The  number  of  exhibitors  might  have  been  larger,  but  the  quality  of  the 
work  he  considered  very  good.  He  then  presented  the  medal,  given  by 
Mr.  Borrow  for  the  best  set  of  three  pictures  taken  by  a  member  at  the 
outdoor  meetings,  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson,  of  Hexham,  and  the  prize  (a  very 
handsome  album  partially  filled  with  views),  given  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson 
for  the  best  set  of  two  pictures  taken  by  a  member  who  had  not  previously 
received  a  medal  or  deploma,  to  Mr.  Edgar  Goold. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  duly  passed  to  the  judges  (Mr.  Laws  responding) 
and  to  the  hanging  committee. 

The  presentation  picture  for  the  year  was  announced  by  the  scrutineers 
to  be  one  by  Mr.  Edgar  Goold,  Byivell,  No.  18  in  catalogue,  this  picture 
having  received  the  largest  number  of  votes. 

Mr.  Laws  announced  that  Mr.  Garland  had  promised  a  second  medal 
for  the  transparency  competition. 

Mr.  J.  Pike  read  an  extract  from  the  Photographic  Times,  which  he 
thought  might  be  of  use  to  some  of  the  members,  viz.  : — “  Negatives  show¬ 
ing  a  turbidness  on  parts  of  the  plates,  after  removal  from  the  alum  bath, 
may  be  cleared  by  treating  them  with  sulphide  (?)  of  soda  solution  or  weak 
sulphurous  acid.  The  turbiduess  is  caused  by  a  separation  of  sulphur  in 
the  alum  bath,  the  sulphur  being  retained  in  the  film.”  He  (Mr.  Pike) 
said  he  had  frequently  been  troubled  with  such  a  deposit  on  the  negative, 
but  it  was  always  removable  with  a  pledget  of  cotton  wool. 
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The  Chairman  said  that  he  had  been  informed  recently  that  benzole, 
containing  a  small  proportion  of  resin,  had  the  effect  of  removing  green  fog. 

Doubts  were  expressed  as  to  the  part  played  by  the  resin  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Pae  remarked  that  he  had  found  benzole  by  itself  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose.  He  also  suggested  the  use  of  benzole  for  reducing  the  density  of 
negatives,  locally  or  otherwise. 

A  question  was  found  in  the  box  : — “  With  some  plates  the  leather  (hinge) 
of  the  dark  slide  gives  an  opaque  marking,  and  with  others  a  transparent 
one  ;  how  can  this  be  accounted  for?” 

Several  members  had  experienced  trouble  with  their  dark  slides,  the 
plates  of  some  makers  being  apparently  more  easily  affected  than  others. 

Mr.  Dodds  remarked  that  a  trace  of  ammonia  in  the  leather  might 
account  for  the  opaque  marking. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  had  found  common  writing  ink  painted  over 
the  leather  a  complete  cure. 

Mr.  Pike  had  recently  been  working  with  argentic-bromide  paper,  and, 
as  a  consequence  of  manipulating  large  sizes  of  paper  in  a  very  small 
room,  had  been  troubled  with  an  occasional  marking  or  stain  of  a  very 
disagreeable  colour,  with  metallic  lustre.  He  had  always  discarded  a 
print  when  marked  in  this  way,  but  had  found  that  the  marking  was 
removed  by  a  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid — -one  part  of  acid  to  twenty- 
five  parts  of  water.  He  suggested  the  use  of  this  acid  in  preference  to 
sulphuric  as  a  clearing  solution. 

Professor  Herschel  said  that  he  had  also  found  hydrochloric  acid  a 
much  superior  clearing  agent  to  the  acid  recommended  by  the  makers. 

Mr.  Joseph  Gray,  of  Newcastle,  showed  some  transparencies  taken  on 
chloride  plates  of  his  own  make.  They  were  developed  with  the  ordinary 
pyro.  and  ammonia  developer,  and  were  of  a  very  pleasing  tone.  He  said 
that  any  of  the  various  developers  in  use — sulphite  of  soda,  washing  soda, 
&c.,  &c. — were  applicable,  and  gave  a  variety  of  tones.  The  transparencies 
shown  were  favourably  criticised. 

Mr.  Pike  called  attention  to  the  very  fine  character  of  the  image,  and 
said  that  the  emulsion  had  apparently  been  carefully  filtered.  Some  com¬ 
mercial  chloride  plates  looked  as  if  this  operation  had  been  omitted. 

A  paper  on  and  demonstration  of  the  platinotype  process  was  promised 
by  Mr.  H.  G.  Templeton,  of  Gateshead,  for  the  December  meeting. 


^  NORTH  STAFFORDSHIRE  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at  the  Mechanics 
Institute,  Hanley,  on  Wednesday,  the  19th  instant, — Mr.  Charles  Alfieri, 
President,  occupying  the  chair. 

Captain  West-Jones,  Major  Harrison,  and  Mr.  T.  G.  Keeling  were 
elected  members. 

It  was  resolved  to  permanently  lease  a  suitable  laboratory  in  the  Potteries 
for  the  Society’s  use. 

As  only  photographs  8x6  had  been  sent  in  from  two  sources  for  selec¬ 
tion  as  presentation  prints,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  endeavour  to 
procure  some  of  a  larger  size  for  the  same  purpose. 

It  was  also  resolved  that  albums  and  note-books  on  the  models  of  the 
Postal  Photographic  Society  should  be  circulated  among  the  members  of 
the  Society,  who,  in  many  instances,  live  some  miles  apart. 

The  financial  report  of  the  Treasurer  showed  a  very  satisfactory  balance 
of  funds  in  hand.  The  annual  report  of  the  Council  was  read  and  unani¬ 
mously  adopted : — 

Annual  Report. 

The  Council,  in  presenting  the  annual  report  of  the  North  Staffordshire 
Amateur  Photographic  Society,  for  the  year  1884,  congratulate  the  mem¬ 
bers  on  having  passed  another  year  of  the  Society’s  existence — a  year  which, 
although  not  so  productive  of  results  in  outdoor  work  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  exceptionally  fine  summer  with  which  we  have  been 
favoured,  has  still  not  been  barren  of  results  so  far  as  photography  is 
concerned. 

We  keep  apace  with  the  times,  even  our  veterans  having  for  once  and 
for  all  laid  aside  collodion,  with  its  baths  and  dippers.  The  artistic  platino¬ 
type,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  the  argentic-bromide  paper  process  find 
favour  among  us,  while  carbon  has  still  some  votaries,  the  users  of  albu- 
menised  paper  being  in  a  minority. 

Taking,  first,  the  monthly  meetings,  we  have  not,  as  a  rule,  been  favoured 
by  the  attendance  of  so  many  of  our  members  as  we  would  desire ; 
but,  as  they  live  farther  apart  than  is  the  case  with  societies  in  less  sub¬ 
divided  districts,  we  cannot  expect  a  large  attendance  when  the  weather 
proves  unfavourable.  Some  of  our  meetings  have  been  very  well  attended, 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  our  members  are  interested  in  any  paper  or 
demonstration  announced,  and  arrive  in  force  on  those  occasions. 

The  following  papers  have  been  read,  and  demonstrations  given: — On 
Enlarging  upon  Argentic- Bromide  Paper,  by  Mr.  Charles  Alfieri.  Lantern 
Slide  Making  upon  Gelatine  Plates,  by  Mr.  Charles  Alfieri.  Artistic  Com¬ 
position  and  Pictorial  Effect,  by  Mr.  Charles  Alfieri.  Platinotype  Process, 
by  Mr.  W.  B.  Allison.  Printing  by  Artificial  Light  and  Transparencies  on 
Collodio- Bromide,  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Allison.  The  Carbon  Process ,  by  Mr.  W. 
B.  Allison. 

The  following  articles  of  apparatus  have  been  exhibited  : — Kirkby’s 
instantaneous  shutter,  and  “Eclipse”  shutter,  from  Mr.  J.  J.  Atkinson. — 
Reynolds  and  Branson’s  “Phoenix”  shutter,  by  Mr.  M.  Burgess. — 
Camera,  lenses,  and  stands,  from  Mr.  C.  E.  Elliott,  London,  all  of  which 
were  much  admired  by  members. — Three  instantaneous  shutters,  and  a 
dark  slide  for  four  plates,  made  by  members. — A  changing  box  for  twelve 
plates,  with  camera,  made  by  an  amateur  gentleman. 

Outdoor  meetings,  as  usual,  were  advertised  monthly.  Only  two  came 
off— one  to  Barlaston,  the  other  into  Derbyshire,  and  even  these  were  but 
poorly  attended.  The  gentlemen,  however,  who  went  had  the  satisfaction 
of  bringing  home  several  gems  of  pictorial  beauty.  We  have  been  unfor¬ 
tunate  in  the  weather  on  two  occasions  when  excursions  were  arranged, 


and  in  the  other  instances  several  of  our  members  were  simultaneously  j 
absent  from  home.  Thus,  a  combination  of  unlucky  circumstances  ht«| 
prevented  us  as  a  Society  from  taking  advantage  of  our  late  beautif  fl 
summer.  Still,  we  must  hope  for  better  fortune  next  season. 

Our  Association,  as  originally  started,  was  composed  of  photographers' 
both  amateur  and  professional.  However,  for  various  reasons  it  was  at 
the  June  meeting,  after  mature  consideration,  resolved  that  in  future  only 
those  gentlemen  or  ladies  who  practice  photography  as  amateurs  bd 
admitted  into  membership.  The  subsequent  election  as  members  oil 
many  well-known  gentlemen  of  county  notoriety  and  local  influence  hit- 
given  to  the  Society  a  good  social  status  ;  so  that  as  the  amateur  practU 
of  our  art  becomes  more  and  more  extended  we  shall  doubtless  h  ive  th 
pleasure  of  enumerating  on  our  list  the  names  of  many  ladies  as  well 
as  gentlemen. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


BIRKENHEAD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  preliminary  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  tin 
20th  instant,  at  Berry’s  Grand  Restaurant,  Argyle-street,  Birkenhead 
Mr.  John  H.  Day  in  the  chair. 

The  undermentioned  gentlemen  were  elected  to  conduct  the  business  o| 
the  Association  for  the  ensuing  session: — President.:  Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest.- 
V ice- P  resklent :  Mr.  H.  N.  Atkins. — Treasurer:  Mr.  •).  Maurice  Jones.— 
Council :  Messrs.  A.  W.  Beer,  A.  W.  Cornish,  R.  W.  Hill,  T.  Cragg  James 
E.  Newall,  and  P.  H.  Phillips. — Hon.  Secretary  :  John  H.  Day,  19,  Milton! 
road,  Birkenhead. 

Thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Richard  Hartley  and  Mr.  C.  Berry — the  forme:] 
of  whom  placed  his  studio  in  Market-street,  and  the  latter  a  room  in  hi 
establishment  in  Argyle-street,  at  the  disposal  of  the  members  for  the  pur 
pose  of  holding  their  monthly  meetings,  &c. 

The  competitive  element  having  proved  a  beneficial  stimulus  to  the  pro 
duction  of  good  work  in  kindred  societies  periodical  competitions  wen 
decided  upon,  the  result  of  which  it  was  proposed  should  be  duly  reported 
in  the  newspapers.  It  was  also  determined,  should  the  funds  of  the  Society 
permit,  to  present  each  subscriber  annually  with  an  enlargement,  if  pod 
sible,  from  some  selected  negative,  the  production  of  a  member  of  th- 
Association. 

Arrangements  are  in  progress  for  a  miscellaneous  concert,  to  conclud 
with  a  lantern  exhibition,  to  be  held  on  Thursday  evening,  the  18th  ci 1 
December,  in  connection  with  the  above  Society,  on  which  occasion 
]  number  of  original  and  interesting  photographic  pictures,  the  work  c] 
amateurs  and  others,  will  be  thrown  upon  the  screen. 


dormpoitihitce. 

— * — 

PHILADELPHIA  CORRESPONDENCE. 

[From  Our  Special  Correspondent.] 

The  Science  Congress  and  the  Electrical  Exhibition  have  been  held  in  th 
city,  and  no  lecture  or  paper  upon  photography  has  been  given  at  eithei 
The  Science  Congress  was  attended  by  many  members  of  the  Britis 
Association,  who  came  on  by  special  train  from  Montreal  for  that  purpose 
The  great  assistance  that  photography  renders  to  modern  scientifi 
research  should  have  been  recognised  at  least,  if  no  more. 

The  Electrical  Exhibition  has  been  a  great  success  in  every  way.  T1 
exhibition  building,  which  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  city,  ha 
been  crowded  every  night ;  but  whether  half  or  quarter  of  the  people  wh 
flocked  there  cared  anything  for  electrical  science  is  a  question.  It  w; 
the  thing  to  go,  and  thousands  went.  I  suppose  there  was  very  little  then 
that  you  did  not  see  in  the  London  exhibition,  and  there  were  man 
exhibits  which  had  but  a  remote  relation  to  electricity.  For  instant 
there  was  an  artificial  hatching  machine,  where  chickens  were  being  pr 
duced  by  the  score,  which  was  continually  surrounded  by  an  admirin) 
crowd;  but  the  only  thing  I  could  see  about  it  connected  with  eleetricit! 
was  an  instrument  for  registering  the  temperature,  called  the  “tel 
thermometer.”  This  instrument  was  shown  in  other  parts  of  the  buildir. 
in  connection  with  refrigerators  and  store  closets  for  fruit,  meat,  &c.  Tl 
expansion  or  contraction  of  the  mercury  acts  upon  an  arm  with  a  pencil 
one  end,  the  point  of  which  touches  upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  which  is  beiij 
unrolled  from  a  roller  at  a  stated  speed.  The  paper  is  ruled  horizontal 
for  the  hours  and  vertically  for  the  temperature,  so  that  the  variation 
of  temperature  are  registered,  and  also  the  time  of  the  variations.  Th 
same  instrument  is  made  to  give  an  alarm  on  board  ship  upon  ti 
approach  to  icebergs.  When  nearing  icebergs  the  temperature  of  the  watt 
for  a  considerable  distance  is  much  lower  than  the  normal  temperature  < 
the  ocean.  When  the  mercury  in  the  telethermometer  falls  below  a  certai' 
point  (when  hung  over  the  side  of  the  ship)  a  bell  is  rung  by  electricity  i 
the  captain’s  cabin  or  any  other  part  of  the  ship  to  which  the  wire  may  1 
taken. 

The  exhibits  connected  with  photography  were  few.  Mr.  W.  Curt 
Taylor,  of  1328,  Chesnut-street,  had  an  electric  light  studio  for  takir 
portraits  and  made  a  large  number  of  portraits  nightly.  Mr.  Tayh 
claims  to  be  the  first  photographer  in  this  city  who  has  used  the  electr 
light  for  portraiture,  and  shows  one  taken  nearty  fifteen  years  ago ;  but 
has  not  been  done  commercially.  Mr.  Curtis  Taylor  is  the  only  remainirl 
partner  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Taylor,  Wenderoth,  and  Brown,  who; 
studio  was  situated  at  914,  Chesnut-street  for  so  many  years,  an 
whose  reputation  was  world  wide.  Mr.  Wenderoth  was  well  known  j 
English  readers  as  a  most  indefatigable  experimentalist.  He  died  earJ 
this  year,  but  he  had  been  out  of  the  firm  for  some  years  working  at  his  east 
as  an  artist.  Mr.  Brown  also  left  the  firm,  and  is  still  working  at  his  east 
as  a  miniature  painter,  having  a  studio  in  Chesnut-street,  Mr.  Tayk 
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as  but  lately  opened  his  new  studio  at  No.  1328,  and  has  secured  the  sole 
ight  to  photograph  in  the  exhibition  building.  His  studio  was  most 
(triple.  He  says  his  idea  was  to  produce  a  light  as  near  as  possible  like  his 
kylight  in  Chesnut-street.  He  was  very  much  confined  in  space,  and 
niy  exposures  were  made  at  the  exhibition  building,  the  development, 
rinting,  &c.,  being  done  in  Chesnut-street.  The  studio  was  lighted  by 
vvo  Brush  lights  of  2000  candle  power  each,  about  nine  feet  from  the 
oor,  one  being  placed  directly  over  the  head  of  the  sitter,  the  other 
bout  eight  feet  in  front  of  it,  in  a  direct,  line  with  it.  Thus  the  source 
f  light  was  all  at  the  top,  but  below  the  lights  and  above  the  head  of  the 
itter  was  a  screen  of  semi-transparent  paper.  It  is  called  here  “onion- 
kin  paper,”  and  is  a  kind  of  tissue  paper.  This  was  made  translucent 
y  a  coating  of  silicate  of  soda.  This  screen  sloped  towards  the  side 
f  the  studio  but  did  not  touch,  thus  leaving,  the  side  to  be  illuminated 
,y  the  direct  light  from  the  lamp,  which,  being  reflected,  gave  the  side 
:aht.  Mr.  Taylor  was  very  successful,  the  modelling  in  many  of  his  negatives 
eing  exceedingly  soft  and  delicate ;  but  all  had  a  very  unpleasant  stare 
i  the  eyes,  which  had  to  be  modified  in  touching  the  prints.  Vanderweyde, 
f  London,  and  Kurtz,  of  New  York,  had  fine  exhibits  of  their  electric 
gilt  portraiture,  and  Mr.  T.  H.  McCollin,  of  Arch-street,  Philadelphia, 
ad  a  fine  show  of  enlargements  made  by  the  same  light,  these  last  being 
latinum  prints. 

The  leader  in  the  Journal  upon  the  use  of  sulphite  of  soda  has  attracted 
cnsiderable  attention.  All  the  journals  here  have  reproduced  it  (as 
hey  do  almost  everthing,  for  there  is  very  little  of  original  matter  in 
unerican  photographic  journals  as  a  rule).  It  has  explained  the  great  dis- 
repancy  in  the  experience  of  many  good  workers  who  have  advocated  or 
ondemned  its  use  in  the  development  of  dry  plates.  I  think  on  this  side 
;  has  been  used  more  universally  and  in  larger  quantities  than  in  England, 
’ake  Carbutt’s  last  formula,  for  instance,  which  stands  thus  ; — 

No.  1. 


Water . . . . .  10  ounces. 

Citric  acid  . . . . .  60  grains. 

Crystallised  sulphite  of  soda . . . . . .  2  ounces. 

Pyrogallie  acid . . . . .  1  ounce. 

Water  to  make  up  .  16  ounces. 


No.  2. 


Water . . . . . . . .  10  ounces. 

Citric  acid . . . . .  . . . . . .  60  grains. 

Crystallised  sulphite  of  soda. . . .  2  ounces. 

Carbonate  of  potash  . . . .  4  ,, 

Water  to  make  up  . . . . .  16  ,, 

[is  directions  are  for  portraits  on  his  special  plates  to  take  three-quarters  to 
ne  drachm  of  No.  1,  and  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  No.  2  to  each  ounce 
f  water  used  in  developing.  You  will  note  the  very  large  proportion  of 
ulphite  of  soda  in  this  formula.  It  becomes  a  very  serious  item  in  the  success 
r  failure  of  those  using  this  formula,  and  there  should  be  no  uncertainty  as 
a  its  condition  when  used.  In  my  own  experience  with  this  salt  I  have 
>een  most  unfortunate  and  abandoned  its  use  many  years  ago ;  and,  in  spite 
f  the  many  new  developers,  all  of  which  are  claimed  to  be  improvements, 
till  develope  with  ammonia  pyro.,  the  formula  of  which  I  published  in 
Sngland  some  years  back.  All  the  American  plates  I  have  used  here  have 
ueeeeded  better  in  my  hands  with  ammonia  than  with  the  formulae 
mblished  by  the  makers  of  them.  It  may  be  that  having  had  considerably 
aore  experience  with  the  ammonia  developer  than  any  other  it  is  only 
lafcural  that  I  should  succeed  better  with  it.  I  have  seen  many  fine 
■  tegatives  developed  according  to  Carbutt’s  formula  and  other  formulae, 
ut  I  have  yet  to  see  in  them  qualities  I  could  not  get  with  ammonia. 

My  next  communication  will  be  from  the  sunny  south,  having  accepted 
n  appointment  as  chief  of  the  photographic  staff  of  the  Centennial  Photo- 
raphic  Company  at  the  World’s  Industrial  and  Cotton  Centennial  Expo¬ 
tion,  New  Orleans.  This  exposition  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  biggest 
lings  ever  seen  in  this  country  of  big  things.  The  photographic  exhibit 
.  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  appointed  at  the  Cincinnatti  Convention, 
ie  chairman  of  which  is  Mr.  E.  L.  Wilson,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Photographer ,  and  the  director-general  and  board  of  manage- 
lent.  of  the  exposition  have  made  him  chief  and  superintendent  of  the 
tiotographie  department — a  position  of  much  responsibility  and  of  more 
onour  than  profit.  Should  any  English  photographers  wish  to  exhibit 
ley  could  make  arrangements  to  send  together,  prepaid,  through  Messrs, 
.tkinson,  or  other  stock  house,  directed  to  Mr.  Edward  L.  Wilson, 
^position  Buildings,  New  Orleans,  La.,  U.S.A.  I  have  his  authority 
ir  saying  they  will  be  received  and  placed  to  the  best  advantage.  _  The 
oaee  for  the  photographic  exhibit  is  on  the  gallery  of  the  main  building  a 
ssition  where  light  and  space 'is  everything  that  can  be  desired;  and  I 
lould  like  to  see  some  of  the  best  English  photographs  placed  in  competi- 
on  with  those  of  their  American  cousins. 

Philadelphia,  U.S.A.,  October  9,  1884. 


HYDRO  KINONE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Experimenting  again  today  I  have  obtained  as  good,  if 
it  even  better,  results  by  a  more  simple  formula  than  that  given  m  my 
tier  of  last  week,  namely  :  — 

Saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  potass  ......  1  ounce. 

Solution  of  hydrokinone  . . . .  2  drachms, 

(of  a  solution  of  8  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water). 

Water,  as  required  . . . . .  3  to  5  ounces. 

our  this  on  the  plate  and  leave  it  on  for  one  or  two  minutes.  1  hen, 
ouring  it  off  the  plate  into  the  developing  glass,  add —  _  _ 

Saturated  solution  of  oxalic  acid  . . . .  10  minims.  < 

Le-apply  to  the  negative,  when  the  image  will  almost  directly  begin  to 
ppear,  and  continue  slowly  to  strengthen,  resulting  in  a  good,  clean 
■ejfat;ve, 


Now  for  a  remark.  Mixing  the  oxalic  acid  with  the  other  chemicals 
before  pouring  them  over  the  plate  appears  to  stop  the  development,  but 
on  adding  twenty  minims  of  liquor  polassce  (B.  P.,  sp.  gr.  1058)  the  plate 
then  comes  out  as  stated  before.  Why  is  this?  Is  development  due  to  a 
process  of  reaction  ? 

In  this  latter  case  the  plate  sometimes  becomes  spotty  and  iridescent 
when  viewed  by  reflected  light,  but  this  does  not  show  by  transmitted 
light,  except  the  spots  on  the  unexposed  edge  that  has  lain  on  the  flange  of 
the  dark  slide.  However,  if  the  oxalic  acid  be  used  as  directed  above 
there  is  no  such  appearance  at  any  time. — I  am,  yours,  See., 

Greenhithe,  Kent,  November  21,  1884.  W.  T.  F.  M.  Ingall. 


NORTHAMPTON  MUSEUM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBI¬ 
TION,  1884-5. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — May  I  call  the  attention  of  those  of  your  readers  who 
intend  exhibiting  at  our  forthcoming  exhibition  to  the  “fact  that  the  last 
day  fixed  for  receiving  exhibits  is  December  1st. 

To  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  pictures  being  shut  out  cases  should  be 
sent  in  at  once.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  R.  Maxfield,  Hon.  Sec. 

Northampton,  November  25, 1884. 

- 4 - 

LANTERN  EVENINGS  AT  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY 
OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— As  the  letters  of  Mr.  G.  Smith  and  Mr.  W.  Brooks  in  your 
last  issue  are  bound  to  be  seriously  considered  by  the  Council  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  I  would  suggest  at  the  same  time— or  at 
anyrate  between  now  and  next  season— that  the  whole  question  of  lantern 
exhibitions  should  be  gone  into.  The  Society,  to  justify  its  title,  should 
certainly  be  representative  in  all  its  transactions,  and  take  care  that  what 
it  essays  to  do  should  at  least  be  as  well  performed  as  the  average  of  under¬ 
takings  of  a  similar  nature. 

On  the  evenings  I  looked  in  to  see  the  transparencies  shown  it  was  pretty 
freely  remarked  that  there  was  considerable  room  for  improvement  as 
regards  uniformity  of  mounting  the  slides,  and  especially  in  the  description 
of  them  or  method  of  announcing  the  titles. 

I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  the  gentleman  who  undertook  the 
latter  duty,  and  who  probably  is  a  most  useful  member  of  the  Society;  but 
one  could  not  expect  him  to  be  able  to  describe  subjects  which  he  probably 
saw  for  the  first  time  when  placed  on  the  screen.  Some  little  previous 
arrangement  would  be  an  improvement,  and  the  names  of  the  slides  should 
be  called  out  in  a  voice  that  will  reach  to  the  far  end  of  the  room.  Where 
money  is  received  for  admissions,  for  the  credit  of  the  Society  it  is  necessary 
to  give  as  much  entertainment  as  possible. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

London,  November  21,  1884.  One  of  the  Public. 

THE  RECENT  ROYAL  ARMS  CASE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— A  few  weeks  ago  I  suggested  by  letter  to  you  a  subscription 
among  the  profession  to  reimburse  Mr.  William  Turner  his  expenses  in  the 
law  suit  against  Messrs.  A.  and  G.  Taylor.  Has  anything  been  done  in  the 
matter  ?  If  not,  are  you  prepared  to  be  treasurer  of  the  fund  ? 

The  desire  to  recoup  Mr.  Turner  is  general,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  appoint  some  responsible  person  to  receive  subscriptions.  In  the  event 
of  you  having  an  objection  to  undertake  this  office,  rather  than  the  affair 
should  drop  through  I  will  undertake  to  receive  moneys  and  acknowledge 
the  same  (with  your  permission)  in  the  Journal. 

I  suggest  2s.  to  5s.  as  the  amount  to  subscribe. — I  am,  yours,  &c  , 

12,  Clapham-road,  S.  W.,  November  26,  1884.  Geo.  J.  Tear. 

[We  should  prefer  to  stand  neutral  iu  this  matter,  but  publish  Mr. 
Tear’s  letter  in  order  that  any  intending  subscribers  to  the  proposed 
fund  may  know  where  to  forward  their  contribution. — Eds.] 


aitb  (§um£S, 

A.  B.  says  : — “  What  is  the  reason  that,  although  the  lens  of  the  eye  throws 
an  inverted  image  on  the  retinal  screen,  we  see  objects  right  end  upper¬ 
most  and  not  upside  down  ?” 

“  I  have  been  much  interested  in  your  remarks  upon  the  extraordinary  con¬ 
duct  of  the  National  Gallery  officials.  I  should  like  to  know  with 
regard  to  the  points  raised  why  it  is  necessary  to  take  paintings  down 
and  to  remove  glasses  for  photographing? — J.  Thompson." - Our  cor¬ 

respondent’s  question  would  require  too  lengthy  a  reply  for  these  columns, 
but  we  may  say  that  the  subject  will  shortly  be  treated  by  us  in  a  leading 
article.  Meanwhile  we  may  inform  him  that  it  is  entirely  a  question  of 
light  and  convenience.  Neither  one  removal  nor  the  other  need  be  looked 
upon  as  an  essential  necessity,  though  in  practice  they  may  become 
necessary. 

J.  A.  T.  wishes  to  know  how  to  make  paper  translucent  by  other  methods 

than  waxing. - In  reply  :  Coat  unsized  white  paper  with  a  mixture  of 

equal  parts  of  Canada  balsam  and  oil  of  turpentine,  then  hang  up  to  dry. 
If  more  transparency  be  desired,  take  the  dried  paper  and  repeat  the 
treatment.  Another  plan  is  to  treat  the  paper  with  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  nut  oil  and  oil  of  turpentine,  then  to  rub  the  surface  immediately 
with  wheaten  flour;  next  hang  up  for  twenty-four  hours  to  dry.  The  first 
method  gives  the  whitest  tracing  paper,  the  latter  the  more  flexible. 
After  being  washed  with  ox -gall  and  dried  these  papers  may  be  written 
upon  with  ink. 
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“  I  have  bought  a  second-hand  pair  of  hand-scales,  but  though  they  are  quite 
new-looking,  well  made,  free  from  rust,  and,  apparently,  in  perfect  order 
(except  that  the  little  ornamental  rod  which  should  project  above  the 
middle  of  the  beam  was  filed  off  by  me,  as  it  was  bent),  I  cannot  get  them 
to  weigh  accurately.  They  don’t  seem  to  work  well.  Can  you  suggest 

the  cause,  or  remedy? — Inquirer.” - Yes.  The  cause  is  the  loss  of  the 

“  ornament”  you  describe,  which  is  not  an  ornament  at  all  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word.  Its  absence  interferes  with  the  equilibrium  of  the 
balance,  altering  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  so  the  scale  is 
liable  to  topple  over  and  not  to  recover  itself  properly.  The  scale  will 
not  work  well  until  this  pointer  is  replaced. 

“With  regard  to  the  making  of  chloride  of  gold,  as  dwelt  uponby  you  last 
week,  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  tell  me  do  you  think  there  is  much 

economy  in  a  photographer  making  his  own  chloride  ? — R.  Twiss.” - In 

reply :  A  very  simple  calculation  would  have  enabled  you  to  discover  for 
yourself  as  to  there  being  any  economy  or  not.  If  you  purchase  a  fifteen- 
grain  tube  of  chloride  of  gold  you  will  usually  find  upon  it  a  guarantee 
that  the  tube  contains  seven  and  a-half  grains  of  metallic  gold.  In  other 
words,  you  pay  for  gold  made  up  as  chloride  at  the  rate  of  (say  as  an 
average)  two  shillings  for  every  seven  and  a-half  grains  of  metallic  gold. 
There  being  four  hundred  and  eighty  grains  in  an  ounce  troy,  it  is  evident 
that  for  an  ounce  of  gold  converted  into  chloride  we  pay 

~  =  64  x  2/-  =  £68s.  Od. 

4 

If  from  that  we  subtract  £4  5s.  Od.  (the  actual  value  of  the  ounce  of  gold), 
we  find  a  loss  of  £1  3s.  Od.  per  £4  5s.  Od.,  or  about  twenty-seven  per  cent. 

“  My  Bunsen  burner  does  not  act  properly.  I  light  it,  see  it  goes  all  right, 
and  watch  it  for  a  minute  or  two ;  but  almost  always  when  I  leave  it  for 
a  while  the  light  goes  out,  or,  rather,  runs  down  and  burns  inside  with  a 
useless,  smoky,  disagreeable-smelling  flame.  Can  I  do  anything  to  it,  or 

shall  I  have  to  obtain  a  fresh  one? — W.  Hitchin.” - In  reply:  There  is 

no  need  to  purchase  another,  though  it  is  possible  you  may  not  have  the 
best  form  of  burner.  The  running  down  of  the  flame  is  caused  by  an 
excess  of  air  supply,  a  means  of  regulating  which  is  to  be  found  attached 
in  the  best  form  of  Bunsen.  Notice  whether  at  the  base  of  the  instrument 
there  be  not  a  metal  ring  perforated  with  holes  fitted  to  it.  If  there  be, 
you  have  only  to  turn  it  slightly  till  the  outer  holes  are  not  precisely 
opposite  those  in  the  base,  and  by  this  means  you  will  check  the  egress  of 
air  to  any  extent  you  wish.  Should  there  be  no  loose  ring  you  need  only 
slightly  plug  up  the  holes  which  you  will  find  pierced  in  the  base.  We 
have  performed  thi3  satisfactorily  by  breaking  a  wooden  match  into  two 
pieces  and  placing  them  in  two  opposite  apertures. 

Inquirer  is  perplexed  by  the  conflicting  testimony  of  skilled  photographers 

as  to  the  utility  of  sulphite  of  soda  in  the  developer. - Much  of 

these  varied  opinions  would  disappear  if  pure  recrystallised  sulphite 
of  soda  were  bought  in  the  first  instance,  and  care  then  taken  to  give  it  the 
right  degree  of  acidity  before  adding  the  pyrogallol  to  make  the  stock 
solution.  A  sample  of  sulphite  of  soda  which  looks  dead  white  and 
chalky,  and  not  in  clear,  bright  crystals,  is  bad.  When  the  salt  is 
good,  very  little  acid  need  be  added  to  it  to  give  it  sufficient  reaction 
before  the  addition  of  the  pyrogallol ;  but  there  should  be  sufficient  acid 
to  give  a  decided  reaction  with  litmus  paper.  Sulphurous  acid  is  good 
for  the  purpose  ;  but  citric  acid  willdo  when  the  sulphite  of  soda  is  pure, 
because  so  little  acid  is  then  required..  If  much  have  to  be  added  to 
neutralise  an  improper  degree  of  alkalinity,  sufficient  nitrate  of  soda  will 
be  formed  to  act  sensibly  as  a  retarding. agent.  The  method  of  applying 
the  developer  to  the  plate  may  have  an  influence.  If  the  acid  pyrogallol 
be  applied  first,  and  the  other  ingredients  subsequently,  the  plate  receives 
a  preliminary  wash  of  weak  free  acid,  which  probably  promotes  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  clear  negative.  At  all  events,  we  have  found  the  plan  to 
work  admirably. 


Pyrotechnic. — We  are  sorry  we  have  not  the  gentlemen's  present  address 
or  would  gladly  forward  a  letter  for  you. 

Beginner.— There  must  be  some  mibtake;  the  price  of  ferrous  oxalate  is 
not  as  many  pence  as  you  name  shillings. 

Raven. — Perhaps  the  best  lens  for  your  purpose  would  be  the  No.  4,  or  for 
very  wide  angle  No.  3  of  the  same  type  as  the  slower  one  you  now  I 
have. 

W.  F.— We  shall  probably  have  something  to  say  on  the  subject  in  a  week  1 
or  two.  At  present,  especially  situated  as  you  are,  we  would  advise  you  |  . 
to  adhere  to  the  old  method. 

W.  W.  Evers.— 1.  We  cannot  refer  you  to  any  particular  number  of  the 
Journal,  but  if  you  will  state  more  definitely  what  you  require  we  willdo 
our  best  to  help  you.— 2.  Bigelow’s  Album— an  American  publication— in,  I 
we  believe,  out  of  print. 

Fmus. — The  best  mountant  for  the  purpose  is  a  thin — say  ten  to  fifteen 
grains  to  the  ounce — solution  of  gelatine  applied  warm  to' both  glass  andfl 
print,  the  squeegee  being  used  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

W.  G. — We  cannot  at  present  devote  an  article  to  the  subject;  but  may 
refer  you  to  past  volumes  of  the  Almanac  and  to  the  forthcoming  one  foi 
such  information  as  can  be  given  without  personal  instruction.  The1] 
pencils  may  be  obtained  from  any  dealer  in  photographic  material. 

Novice. — If  you  apply  to  any  dealer  in  lanterns  and  lantern  appliances  yon  < 
will  be  able  to  obtain  such  a  work  as  you  require.  To  ask  us  to  give  in 
this  column  “  particulars  as  to  the  making  and  use  of  oxygen  and  hydro¬ 
gen  gas,  and  any  suggestion  as  to  the  best  form  of  apparatus  jets,”  is  toe 
much. 


C.  W. — A  good  solution  for  the  purpose  consists  of  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of 
copper  and  nitrate  of  silver.  The  metal  should  be  heated  before  appli 
cation,  and  the  solution  re-applied  until  the  desired  colour  is  gained. 
Bichloride  of  platinum  will  also  answer.  You  failed  probably  in  nol 
using  heat. 

E.  W.  R. — 1.  Increase  the  proportion  of  soap  dissolved  ;  the  application  ii 
the  dry  state  is  no  use. — 2.  Pretty  hot,  but  not  hot  enough  to  injure  tht 
prints;  merely  warming  is  no  use. — 3.  The  weaker  the  toning  bath  tin 
slower  but  more  regular  the  action.  The  weaker  the  fixing  the  slovvei 
the  action  and  the  less  the  effect  in  lowering  the  tone. 

Gas  Light.— It  is  more  a  matter  of  taste  and  convenience  combined.  If 
after  all  that  has  been  written  in  the  past  few  months  on  the  subject,  ym 
cannot  make  your  own  selection,  we  can  only  say  that  we  still  adhere  to  ; 
ruby,  or  “ruby  on  orange”  glass  of  not  too  pronounced  a  shade,  whik 
there  are  many  who  prefer  Mr.  W.  E.  L)ebeuham's  combination  of  greer 
and  yellow.  The  choice  rests  with  yourself. 

J.  M. — 1.  The  mixture  should  be  kept  at  boiling  temperature  for  a  few 
minutes. — 2.  The  proportions  of  silver  to  be  converted  and  of  carbonab 
of  ammonia  employed  for  the  purpose  should  bear  the  same  relation  h 
one  another  as  the  combining  equivalents  of  the  respective  salts,  bearin, 
in  mind  that  the  ammonium  salt  requires  a  double  atom  of  the  silver  salt 
Thus.  9G  grains  of  (NHi)2  C03  if  it  be  pure  well  combine  with  34 
grains  of  Ag  N03. — 3.  We  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  specif 
“formulae;”  the  silicate  of  potash  should  be  diluted  to  a  convenien 
strength. — 4.  You  do  not  state  what  class  of  lens — whether  portrait  r 
landscape.  The  larger  the  stop  employed  with  a  single  landscape  len 
the  smaller  the  field  it  will  cover  sharply.  Thus,  your  whole-plate  lens  raa 
be  made  practically  to  work  more  rapidly  for  quarter-plate  than  for  fu 
size,  but  it  will  not  bear  the  use  of  too  large  an  aperture  without  entii 
loss  of  definition.  If  you  work  it  with  a  stop  not  exceeding  one-tenth  c 
the  focal  length  you  will  not  find  any  cause  for  complaint. 

Received. — Sands  and  Hunter;  A.  Rivot  and  Co.;  J.  L.  Robinson;  & 
In  our  next. 


( Exchange  Column. 

We  are  compelled  to  leave  over  several  Exchanges  till  next  week. 

Wanted,  a  biunial  lantern  in  exchange  for  a  54-inch  Victor  bicycle;  write 
for  particulars  and  photograph.— Address,  J.  K.  Townsend,  Kimberley, 
Nottingham. 

I  will  exchange  a  whole-plate  bellows-body  camera  and  lens,  Ross’s  wide- 
angle  doublet  with  drop  shutter,  circular  diaphragms,  sun  shade,  and 
whole-plate  plate  box,  all  complete  and  in  good  condition,  for  a  tricycle  in 
good  order. — Address,  James  Robb,  209,  Dalmarnock-road,  Glasgow. 

I  will  exchange  a  half-plate  camera  and  lens,  with  three  double  backs,  by 
Lancaster,  whole-plate  view  lens,  by  Grubb,  and  a  three-wick  enlarging 
lantern,  by  Hughes,  all  in  perfect  condition,  for  a  whole-plate  camera,  of 
modern  construction  and  by  a  good  maker,  with  two  or  more  double 
backs. — Address,  J.  Mahoney,  St.  Michael’s  street,  Malton. 

I  will  exchange  a  Lancaster’s  improved  mdritoire  camera  and  lens,  quarter- 
plate,  with  four  double  backs,  complete  in  case  ;  also  gem  camera  and 
four  lenses,  to  take  twelve  on  quarter-plate,  all  in  first-class  condition, 
for  good  half -plate  wide-angle  lens,  balustrade,  posing  chair,  or  anything 
useful  in  photography.  —  Address,  J.  Bowler,  Jun.,  Oxford-street, 
Oakengates,  Salop. 


Jins  fours  to  €orrus|?0n5unts. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
Photographs  Registered.— 

William  Arthur  Skill,  58,  Bailgate,  Lincoln. — Photograph  of  S.S.W- 
Tower,  Earl's  Barton  Church ,  Northant. 

Asbestos. — We  believe  the  light  is  not  yet  fully  in  th  market.  When  it 
is  due  notice  will  appear. 


Photographic  Club. — At  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  this  Club,  : 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  on  Wednesday  next,  December  3r< 
the  subject  for  discussion  will  be — On  Outdoor  Photography.  The: 
will  also  be  an  exhibition  of  photographs  taken  by  the  members  durir 
the  past  summer.  Annual  dinner  on  December  10th,  1884. 

Marion’s  Alpha  Printing  Paper. — We  understand  that  a  demo; 
stration  of  the  working  of  Marion’s  alpha  printing  paper  will  be  giv< 
at  Soho-square  next  week.  This  paper  is  introduced  as  a  substitu 
for.  albumenised  paper,  and  offers  the  advantage  of  rapid  prir 
ing — one  and  a-half  to  four  seconds  in  daylight  and  thirty  seconds 
gaslight. 


South  London.  Photographic  Society. — The  annual  meeting  <1 
the  above  Society  will  take  place  on  Thursday  next,  the  4th  Decembej 
at  eight  o’clock,  at  the  House  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  Several  ini 
portant  matters  in  connection  with  the  welfare  of  the  Society  will  1 
discussed,  and  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  will  tal 
place.  Intending  competitors  for  the  artistic  competition  are  remind* 
that  their  pictures  must  be  delivered  between  the  1st  and  41 
December. 
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COLLODION  EMULSION  FOR  TRANSPARENCIES. 
[Since  we  wrote  on  this  subject  a  fortnight  ago  we  have  received 
Eeveral  communications  suggesting  that  we  have  not  supplied  a 
isufficiently  definite  method  of  working  to  enable  any  operator, 
hitherto  inexperienced  in  dry  collodion  work,  to  take  up  the  process 
we  recommend.  It  had  not  been  in  our  mind  at  the  time  we  w rote 
to  descant  upon  the  general  subject  of  collodion  emulsion,  but  rather 
to  confine  our  remarks,  as  we  did,  to  the  question  of  tone.  We 
had  for  the  moment  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  very  large  number 
of  amateurs  of  the  present  day  have  taken  to  photography  since 
the  days  when  collodion  emulsion  ceased  to  be  a  pretty  regular 
topic  in  these  columns,  and  are,  therefore,  perhaps,  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  details  of  the  process.  We  may,  consequently,  be  allowed  to 
glance  back  briefly  to  the  subject,  which  a  few  years  ago  was 
tolerably  well  threshed  out  in  all  its  phases. 

One  correspondent  refers  us  back  to  a  formula  given  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
Williams  in  1879,  of  which  we  have  spoken  favourably  on  more  than 
one  occasion.  With  this  he  complains  he  has  not  succeeded  to  his 
satisfaction  for  transparency  work — a  complaint  we  can  quite  easily 
understand.  The  fact  is  that  that  formula  was  intended  for  rapid 
negative  work,  for  which  purpose  it  is  perhaps  as  good  a  one  as  can 
be  found  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  requirements  of  rapid  negative 
and  of  transparency  work  are  not  the  same,  and  the  conditions  in 
the  two  cases  are  scarcely  compatible.  Besides  this,  it  will  be 
gathered  from  our  article  a  fortnight  since  that  an  unwashed  emul¬ 
sion  is  preferable  to  a  washed  one  for  the  purpose,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  it  admits  more  readily  of  the  use  of  an  organifier. 
If  the  latter  be  added  directly  to  the  emulsion — as  is  necessary  in 
the  case  of  a  washed  emulsion — the  organifier  exerts  an  influence 
far  from  beneficial  upon  the  constituents  of  the  emulsion  itself, 
chiefly  on  the  pyroxyline,  with  the  consequence  that  the  longer  the 
preparation  is  kept  the  more  inferior  is  the  quality  of  the  film  pro¬ 
duced  from  it. 

To  this  we  may  add  the  circumstance  that,  unless  the  conditions 
be  of  the  most  favourable,  and  the  utmost  care  be  exercised,  the 
character  of  the  film  produced  by  a  washed  emulsion  is  not  for 
transparency  purposes  equal  to  an  unwashed  one.  It  is  not  that 
there  is  any  granularity  or  texture  which  makes  itself  apparent,  nor 
is  there  any  difficulty  in  making  clean  pictures ;  but  the  operation 
of  washing  the  emulsion  seems  to  take  something  out  of  it  which 
deprives  it  of  its  power  of  giving  depth,  transparency,  and  colour  in 
the  shadows.  If  an  emulsion  be  divided  into  parts  before  washing — 
the  one  used  as  recommended  in  our  last  article,  the  other  “  washed  ” 
and  organified  with  the  same  solution  as  that  employed  with  the 
first  half — it  will  be  found  that  a  great  difference  exists  in  the 
quality  of  the  images  given  by  the  two.  The  washed  emulsion, 
though  perfectly  suitable  for  negative  work,  will  be  found  to  give  a 
less  “juicy”  image  (to  use  a  term  that  has  been  applied  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  the  same  meaning)  than  the  other,  though  pro¬ 
bably  in  other  respects  there  will  be  little  difference  between  them. 

Therefore  we  recommend  decidedly,  for  transparency  purposes,  an 
unwashed  emulsion.  The  preparation  of  the  plates  may  be  a  more 
troublesome  operation  than  it  is  with  the  washed  preparation,  which 
only  entails  the  trouble  of  coating  and  drying,  but  the  extra  trouble 


will  be  fully  compensated  for  by  the  greater  beauty  of  the  result*. 
At  the  same  time  we  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  washed  emulsion  is 
unfit  for  the  purpose;  quite  the  contrary.  The  fine  examples  of 
lantern  transparencies  by  Air.  William  Brooks,  so  familiar  to  visitors 
to  the  South  London  and  Parent  Societies,  are,  we  believe,  all  pro¬ 
duced  from  washed  emulsion,  and  we  have  in  our  possession  at  the 
present  time  some  emulsion  prepared  by  Air.  Brooks  quite  two  or 
three  years  ago,  which  yields  results  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
beat  by  any  process.  Still,  however  well  the  washed  emulsion  may 
work,  we  think  the  unwashed  will  work  equally  well  with  less  trouble. 

Another  question  w'hich  exercises  the  minds  of  one  or  two  of  our 
correspondents  is  as  to  the  advisability  of  using  a  thick  or  a  thin 
layer  of  emulsion — an  opaque  or  a  transparent  film,  as  one  puts  it. 
This  question  may  be  considered,  however,  apart  from  the  question 
of  mere  opacity,  for  that  quality  may  arise  from  want  of  trans¬ 
parency  in  the  layer  of  bromide  or  from  the  piling  up  of  a  great 
thickness  of  transparent  material.  Besides  this,  much  depends  upon 
the  capability  of  the  film  to  give  density  under  development.  Some 
of  the  thinnest  and  most  transparent  films  in  dry  plates  (and,  for 
that  matter,  in  wet  plates  also)  have  been  found  to  be  capable  of 
yielding  the  densest  of  negatives.  Look  back,  for  instance,  at  the 
old  “Hill  Norris”  plates,  and,  later  again,  Alajor  Bussell’s  ordinary 
“tannin”  plates.  These,  though  extremely  thin  and  transparent, 
yielded  negatives  in  which  the  highest  lights  could  be  made  abso¬ 
lutely  opaque.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  to  make  an  emulsion 
which  shall  give  films  presenting  a  very  dense  and  opaque  appear¬ 
ance  before  exposure,  which  possess  in  all  the  qualities  that 
combine  to  make  “  body”  and  which  yet  give  but  the  merest  shadoxo 
of  an  image  on  development. 

Thus,  though  transparency  and  “juiciness”  in  the  shadow's  are 
the  objects  to  be  aimed  at  in  transparency  production,  these  quali¬ 
ties  are  dependent  on  other  conditions  than  the  mere  thickening  or 
thinning  of  the  film  ;  and  we  propose,  in  response  to  several  requests, 
to  give  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  articles  working  instructions 
by  which  anyone  may  successfully  work  the  collodion  emulsion 
process  and  obtain  results  which,  if  they  do  not  surpass  albumen 
plates  in  quality,  will  come  very  near  them,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
leave  them  far  behind  in  the  matter  of  convenience. 

- * - —4— - ~ 

PERMANENCE  OF  THE  GOLD-TONED  COLLODION 
IMAGE. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  a  few  weeks  back,  we  devoted  an 
article  to  the  subject  of  the  fading  of  the  collodion  image.  In  that 
article  wre  alluded  to  the  chances  there  were  of  the  fading  of  collo¬ 
dion  transfer  pictures,  more  particularly  when  they  were  made  by  the 
method  then  described,  and  by  which  on  one  occasion  we  actually 
saw  them  produced.  This  method,  at  the  time,  we  were  assured 
was  the  one  universally  practised  in  some  establishments.  The 
reason  assigued  for  this  plan  being  followed  was  that  of  a  great 
saving  of  time,  and,  also,  what  was  of  equal  importance,  namely, 
that  better  tones  w7ere  more  easily  secured. 

As  a  further  example  of  the  fading  of  the  collodion  image 
reference  was  made  to  the  evanescent  character  of  the  once  beauti- 
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ful  photo-crayon  portraits — a  style  of  picture  introduced  by  the  late 
Mr.  Oliver  Sarony  some  fifteen  years  or  so  back.  So  extremely 
fugitive  did  some  of  these  pictures  prove  that  we  have  heard  in  one 
case  at  least  of  an  exposure  of  a  few  days  only  in  an  outside  show¬ 
case  being  sufficient  to  cause  their  total  destruction.  These  pictures, 
it  need  scarcely  be  mentioned,  were  toned  with  mercury.  From 
this,  and  many  other  examples  of  their  fading  we  could  mention, 
it  must  not  be  assume  I  that  all  pictures  toned  with  mercury  will, 
of  necessity,  fade,  or  that  all  photo-crayon  portraits  must  necessarily 
be  fugitive ;  for  such  is  not  the  case,  a3  we  have  stated  on  several 
previous  occasions. 

Since  writing  the  article  to  which  allusion  has  just  been  made  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  series  of  half-a-dozen  or  so  of 
these  “  photo-crayons,”  which  were  made  at  the  time  this  style  of 
enlargement  was  first  introduced,  and  we  must  say  that  they  are 
beyond  question  as  perfect  and  free  from  all  signs  of  deterioration 
as  they  could  have  been  the  day  they  were  produced.  The  pictures 
are  rich  in  tone,  bold,  and  vigorous ;  and  as  they  were  in  the  frames 
— although  one  knew  the  fact — it  was  difficult  to  conceive  that  the 
image  was  on  glass,  and  that  the  picture  was  not  a  veritable  crayon 
drawing  on  paper.  The  gentleman  who  gave  us  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  these  specimens  assured  us  that  during  the  two  years  follow¬ 
ing  the  introduction  of  this  particular  style  of  enlargement  he 
proditced  between  one  and  two  hundred  of  these  pictures,  and  he 
had  not  been  able  to  trace  a  single  instance  of  fading  or  deteriora¬ 
tion. 

Now,  as  many  are  aware,  the  idea  has  got  abroad  that  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  why  the  photo-crayon  portrait  had  such  a  brief  run 
in  public  favour  was  its  alleged  fugitiveness.  Therefore  we,  very 
naturally,  were  anxious  to  learn  the  method  by  which  these  par¬ 
ticular  examples  were  produced.  When  this  was  ascertained  we  could 
at  once  see  why  they  had  stood  this  long  test  of  time,  and  also 
that  pictures  made  as  these  were  should  be  theoretically  amongst 
the  most  permanent  photographs  it  is  possible  to  produce.  As  the 
subject  may  be  of  interest  to  our  readers  we  shall,  with  our  friend’s 
permission,  here  describe  the  method  employed  in  their  production. 

The  collodion  used  was  one  giving  a  good  body,  and  contained  about 
one  grain  per  ounce  more  bromide  than  is  usually  employed  in  ordi¬ 
nary  collodion  for  the  wet  process.  The  silver  bath  was  of  the  usual 
strength  of  thirty  grains  to  the  ounce.  It  was  rendered  slightly 
a,cid  with  nitric  acid,  but  no  more  of  this  was  added  than  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  yield  absolutely  clear  glass  in  the  lights.  The  plate  was 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  sensitising  bath  for  a  much  longer  period 
than  was  customary  in  the  wet  collodion  process,  in  order  to  ensure 
the  more  perfect  conversion  of  the  bromide.  On  removal  from  the 
bath  the  film  had  a  dense  and  creamy  appearance.  After  draining 
somewhat  closely  the  plate  was  then  ready  for  the  camera,  and  a 
very  full  exposure  indeed  was  always  given.  The  image  was  then 
developed  with  a  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid,  restrained  both  with 
acetic  and  citric  acids,  and  just  sufficient  alcohol  added  to  cause  it 
to  flow  easily  over  the  film. 

As  a  very  full  exposure  was  always  given  the  image  flashed  out 
quickly  after  the  developer  was  applied,  the  half-tones  and  high 
lights  following  the  appearance  of  the  shadows  in  rapid  succession. 
Hence  the  whole  of  the  detail  was  brought  out  before  the  image 
had  time  to  acquire  any  actual  density.  The  plate  was  then  well 
washed  under  the  tap,  afterwards  fixed  in  a  very  dilute  solution 
of  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  again  very  thoroughly  washed.  When 
the  image  was  examined  at  this  stage  it  possessed  to  the  uninitiated, 
we  are  told,  a  very  unpromising  appearance.  By  transmitted  light 
it  was  thin  and  feeble.  By  reflected  light,  when  backed  with  a 
piece  of  white  paper,  the  lights  appeared  somewhat  over-exposed, 
and  the  shadows  seemed  little  better  than  a  buried  brown  mass, 
lacking  much  in  detail. 

The  picture  was  now  toned.  This  was  a  very  simple  operation, 
and  only  occupied  a  minute  or  two.  A  solution  of  chloride  of  gold — 
about  two  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water — was  poured  over  the  plate, 
Rnd  after  being  on  for  a  few  seconds  was  drained  off  and  again 
poured  on,  the  effect  produced  by  each  application  being  carefully 
watched  from  the  back  of  the  plate.  As  soon  as  the  gold  had 
penetrated  the  deepest  shadows,  known  by  a  change  in  their  colour, 
tin*  plite  was  on:’9  move  tbcrrciMghly  washed  and  then  allowed  to 


dry.  It  was  afterwards  varnished  with  an  ordinary  hard  negativl 
varnish. 

From  the  description  of  how  these  pictures  were  produced  i| 
will  be  seen  that  they  should  be — as  undoubtedly  they  are,  and  tim| 
has  proved  it — as  permanent  as  any  photograph  that  it  is  possib)! 
to  produce.  The  image  is  composed  of  metallic  silver  and  gold— tl 
latter  metal,  one  of  the  most  permanent  known,  predominatin;! 
The  image  is  then  hermetically  sealed  between  the  glass  plate  aid 
an  impervious  varnish,  which  effectually  protects  it  from  all  chanc 
of  atmospheric  influence. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  at  no  stage  of  the  operations  is  that  allege 
cause  of  the  fugitiveness  of  most  photographs — the  hyposulphite  < 
soda — employed  at  all  ;  hence  no  sulphuretting  action  can  possib 
be  produced.  Nor  is  there,  if  the  plate  be  washed  with  modera 
care,  any  deleterious  material  whatever  left  in  the  film  whii 
might  eventually  act  upon  the  image  and  lead  to  its  destruction. 


VIGNETTING. 

In  dealing  recently  [ 'ante  page  625]  with  the  various  methods  1 
producing  vignette  effects,  we  proposed  upon  another  occasion 
describe  a  method  of  vignetting  which  we  had  seen  practised  wi 
success,  and  Which  was  especially  contrived  for  carbon  printii 
where,  in  small  work  at  all  events,  a  tinted  margin  is  general! 
printed  in,  and  for  producing  vignettes  with  tinted  margins;  j 
fact,  for  those  cases  in  which  a  second  printing  is  required  th 
has  to  be  in  register  with  the  first  printing.  This  undertaking  v| 
proceed  to  fulfil. 

The  printing-frame  itself  is  of  the  kind  having  a  plate  glass  upi 
which  the  negative  lies.  It  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  negatii 
itself,  so  as  to  allow  for  the  adjustment  of  the  latter  to  the  openin 
in  the  vignetting  form,  as  this  form,  unlike  that  described  in  ol 
former  article,  is  not  capable  of  such  adjustment.  The  inner  ed 
of  the  frame  in  front  is  not  bevelled  but  has  vertical  sides.  The: 


vertical  sides  form  a  rim  into  which  a  second  or  viguetting-framei 
dropped,  secured  at  one  end  by  two  pins  running  into  holes  c. 
parallel  with  the  glass  of  the  printing-frame,  and  at  the  other  el 
by  a  small  brass  button  attached  to  the  printing-frame  and  fittii; 
into  a  groove  cut  in  the  vignetting-frame. 

This  upper  or  vignetting-frame  is  made  of  deal,  and  is  ab<; 
half-an-inch  in  thickness  when  used  for  small  vignettes,  suchii 
the  heads  ordinarily  printed  of  carte  size.  When  intended  l* 
large  heads  or  for  cabinet  portraits  the  frame  is  thicker—  p 
additional  thickness  giving  the  gradation  over  a  larger  surf.;, 
which  is  required  in  such  cases.  On  the  upper  surface  of  tp 
frame  a  rabbet  is  cut  as  deep  as  two  thicknesses  of  ordinary  glj- 
Into  this  rabbet  is  dropped  the  vignetting  form,  which  consists  of  tj) 
glasses  enclosed  in  a  sheet  of  opaque  paper,  with  an  opening  cut!i 
the  same  principle  as  the  openings  in  the  vignetting  cards  descrill 
in  our  former  article — that  is,  with  reference  to  a  set  of  openi  3 
of  definite  sizes,  each  denoted  by  a  certain  number  and  letter.  'Jp 
glasses  containing  the  cut  paper  are  held  together  by  paper  bind;? 
round  the  edges,  and  the  whole  “form”  is  kept  in  place  in  - 
vignetting-frame  by  very  small  brass  buttons. 

For  large  heads,  or  when  for  any  reason  it  is  desired  to  m  J 
the  vignetting  very  gradual,  the  effect  is  produced — in  addition? 
the  distance  from  the  negative  which  the  wooden  frame  gives- f 
using  several  thicknesses  of  translucent  paper  in  place  of  the  ^ 
thickness  of  opaque  material,  and  cutting  the  openings  in  t3 
J  translucent  paper  of  sizes  each  a  little  larger  than  the  next  o. 
There  is  then,  however,  generally  a  thickness  of  opaque  paper  w# 
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e  largest  opening  of  all  to  preserve  the  whiteness  of  the  margin. 
re  have,  however,  as  a  variation,  seen  very  pretty  effects  produced 
r  using  translucent  paper  only,  the  print  in  this  case  being  strong 
that  part  which  constitutes  what  would  otherwise  be  the  whole 
cture,  and  the  background  and  accessories  looking  as  if  faintly 
etched  in. 

For  printing  tinted  mai’gins  a  set  of  “forms”  is  used,  each  con¬ 
ning  of  an  opaque  paper  enclosed,  as  the  vignetting  forms  were, 
'tween  two  glasses,  and  numbered  to  correspond  with  them.  Thus, 
No.  18  W — signifying  a  vignetting  form  with  an  opening  of  two 
id  a-quarter  inches  in  length  and  of  wide  proportion- — had  been 
ied  in  printing  the  vignette,  a  form  with  similar  number  would  be 
□ployed  when  printing  down  the  margin. 

In  order  to  secure  the  registration  of  the  paper,  or  carbon  tissue  if 
iat  be  in  use,  so  that  the  margin  and  centre  shall  be  printed  in  proper 
ace  with  respect  to  each  other,  a  light  inner  frame  is  employed 
iiis  frame  fits  into  the  back  of  the  pressure-frame,  and  its  internal 
tnensions  are  only  a  little  larger  than  those  of  the  paper  intended 
be  printed  upon.  This  frame  is  put  in  after  the  negative  and 
sts  upon  it.  To  this  inner  frame  are  hinged  the  flaps  covered  with 
oth  or  felt,  which  press  the  paper  into  contact  with  the  negative, 
he  paper  being  placed  close  along  one  side  and  against  the  top  of 
le  inner  frame,  its  position  or  registry  is  the  same  when  the  margin 
being  printed  as  when  printing  the  picture  itself  in  the  centre, 
he  hinged  flaps  are  pressed  against  the  paper  by  springs  on  a  bar 
inged  to  one  side  of  the  printing-frame  itself,  and  fastened  by  a 
ook  in  the  usual  manner  to  the  other  side. 

For  carbon  printing,  in  order  to  secure  a  white  safe  edge,  a  sheet 
f  opaque  paper  is  pasted  over  the  front  of  the  inner  back  frame  and 
n  opening  of  the  requisite  size  cut  in  it.  This  is  not  required 
dien  using  albumen  paper,  but  in  the  establishment  where  we  saw 
he  whole  arrangement  at  work  it  is  preferred  in  both  cases.  The 
egistration  in  this  case  is  against  slips  of  card  attached  to  the  paper 
aask  instead  of  to  the  woodwork  of  the  inner  frame  itself. 
Vignetting  is  a  device  which  may  either  add  to  or  detract  from 
he  beauty  of  a  photograph ;  and  we  believe  that  a  serious  considera- 
ion  of  the  means  to  produce  the  best  result  and  a  systematic  method 
I  working  cannot  fail  to  be  of  advantage, 

- + - 

DIFFICULTIES  IN  COPYING  OIL  PAINTINGS. 

The  case  of  the  Trafalgar-square  monstrosity,  which  has  recently 
xcited  so  much  acrid  comment  among  photographers,  has  brought 
nto  strong  prominence  the  troubles  which  surround  the  difficult 
ask  of  copying  oil  paintings.  Some  of  them  are  imaginary,  but 
here  remains  a  sufficiently  large  residuum  to  cause  the  successful 
•reduction  of  a  good  copy  to  entail  the  expenditure  of  a  considerable 
mount  of  trouble  guided  by  skill,  knowledge,  and  judgment.  Let  us 
ollow  in  imagination  a  picture  brought  to  the  photographer’s  studio. 

In  the  first  case  it  will  be  encumbered  with  a  heavy  frame,  which, 
f  the  picture  be  of  large  dimensions,  will  render  the  placing  of 
he  picture  in  a  suitable  position  for  photographing  a  matter  of  ex- 
reme  difficulty  ;  hence  the  removal  of  the  canvas  from  the  frame 
)ecomes  most  desirable,  and  may  be  undertaken  without  risk.  If 
he  picture  be  of  moderate  dimensions  it  may  possibly  have  a 
Protective  sheet  of  glass  in  the  manner  now  becoming  so  general. 
U  one  time  engravings  and  pictures  in  water-colour  and  crayon, 
lice.,  were  only  so  treated.  Oil  paintings  were  supposed  not  to 
Require  a  glass,  but  modern  experience  proves  that  their  surface  is 
lot  a  sufficient  protection.  The  tendency  of  the  observations  made 
lpon  the  Trafalgar-square  case  have  all  suggested  the  impossibility 
)f  photographing  the  oil  painting  without  taking  the  glass  out,  but 
bough  we  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  such  removal  is  no  assis¬ 
tance,  we  do  say  that  it  is  not  necessary,  and,  further,  that  as  good 
fictures  may  be  obtained  when  the  glass  remains  in  front  of  the 
oainting  as  when  it  is  removed. 

Two  objections  are  urged  against  the  presence  of  glass  in  front 
if  an  object  to  be  copied  :  first,  a  doubled  image  through  reflection 
from  the  two  surfaces  of  the  glass  ;  and,  secondly,  the  reflection  of 
external  objects.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  first-named  reflection, 
with  gl&s?  of  ordinary  thickness  and  near  to  the  surface  of  the 


picture,  and  the  camera  not  too  close  to  the  object,  is  entirely 
inappreciable,  even  in  pictures  of  strong  and  sudden  contrasts. 
We  have  before  us  a  set  of  photographs  from  a  number  of  crayon 
studies  by  Landseer,  which  were  taken  by  a  professional  photo¬ 
grapher,  who  makes- no  speciality  of  the  work,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  engraved  in  the  Art  Journal ;  yet,  although  he  informs  ns 
they  were  copied  through  the  glass,  we  fail  upon  the  closest 
scrutiny  to  discover  the  slightest  trace  of  the  presence  of  any 
medium  between  picture  and  lens. 

If  such  be  the  case  with  a  picture  where  dark  shadows  and  pure 
whites  appear  in  the  closest  proximity,  far  less  danger  is  to  be 
apprehended  when  an  oil  painting  is  before  the  lens.  Reflections 
from  external  objects,  however,  will  stand  upon  another  footing 
entirely,  and  will  be  far  more  likely  to  become  impressed  in  the 
case  of  an  oil  painting  than  an  engraving,  sketch,  or  drawing  in 
black  and  white,  which,  owing  to  the  absence  of  varnish  and  the 
pure  colours  obtained  through  the  avoidance  of  a  resinous  medium, 
are  photographed  so  quickly  that  weakly-illuminated  objects  which 
the  glass  might  reflect  have  not  time  to  impress  themselves.  With 
the  majority  of  oil  paintings  the  exposure  is  so  very  long  that  objects 
so  faintly  illuminated  as  to  be  barely,  if  at  all,  visible  upon  ocular 
inspection  will,  if  reflected  by  the  glass  that  protects  the  picture, 
become  photographed  to  the  exclusion  of  faint  details  in  the  painting 
itself. 

This,  however,  need  not  cause  the  condemnation  of  the  glass,  for 
though,  as  we  have  said,  further  trouble  may  be  entailed  thereby,  it 
must  be  obvious  that  means  may  be  adopted  to  obviate  ill  effects  ; 
and  they  are  well  worthy  of  being  employed  in  such  a  case — for 
instance,  as  photographing  the  national  pictures.  The  means  are 
simple.  They  merely  consist  either  in  placing  the  picture  in  such  'h 
position  that  it  only  reflects  neutral  objects  ;  or  if,  as  would  be  the 
more  likely  state  of  things  in  the  average  studio,  a  suitable  spot 
could  not  be  found  in  placing  dark  screens  in  front  of  the  painting, 
between  it  and  the  lens. 

There  are  usually  sufficient  objects  in  a  studio  to  enable  this  to  be 
jone — a  curtain,  movable  background,  black  cloth,  covered  reflect¬ 
ing  screen,  or  other  means;  but  if  there  should  not  be,  something 
would  have  to  be  found,  for  the  simple  reason — we  are  now  coming 
to  a  fresh  point — that  if  no  glass  existed  to  reflect  objects  an  equal 
necessity  would  arise  for  screens.  The  picture  itself  would  then  re¬ 
flect  them,  the  only  difference  in  the  two  reflections  being  that  with 
glass  the  objects  would  be  distinctly  reflected,  but  with  the  var¬ 
nished  or  glossy  surface  of  the  pictures  the  reflection  would  not 
only  be  indistinct,  but  would  further  spread  to  a  greater  degree  on 
account  of  the  surface  being  uneven  and  not,  practically,  plane  like  a 
piece  of  glass,  patent  plate  being  generally  employed  for  the  purpose. 

Reflections  may  arise  from  many  unthought-of  causes.  We  have 
seen  an  apparently  inexplicable  stain  on  a  plate  traced  to  the  reflec¬ 
tion  from  the  polished  mahogany  front  of  a  camera  of  a  portion  of 
the  picture  itself  that  has  been  of  an  unusually  bright  character. 
Further  :  we  have  known  instances  where  the  face  of  the  photo¬ 
grapher,  or  even  his  shirt  front,  cuff,  or  pocket-handkerchief,  as 
he  stood  cap  in  hand,  have  been  reflected. 

The  simplest  method  of  knowing  what  objects  are  out  of  the 
sphere  of  reflection  is  to  stand  in  front  of  the  lens  and  closely 
scrutinise  the  picture  that  is  being  copied,  observing  whether  any 
glare  appears  to  come  from  its  surface.  If  there  should  be  any  such 
appearance  it  will  come  from  some  object  that  must  be  removed  or 
covered.  An  imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  outside  of  the  picture 
through  a  point  the  width  of  the  picture,  right  and  left,  from  the 
lens  will  include  all  possible  reflections  ;  this  the  photographer  can 
readily  calculate  himself.  When  the  work  is  important,  and  many 
copies  are  made,  dark  cotton  velvet  curtains  would  be  most  con¬ 
venient  ;  they  need  not  be  large  if  placed  in  front  of  the  camera 
with  a  narrow  aperture  for  the  lens,  and  they  would  not  be  costly. 

We  will  return  to  the  subject  in  our  uext  issue,  and  treat  of 
further  practical  difficulties  that  arise. 

- + - - — 

In  a  private  letter  received  from  our  friend  Mr.  Frederick  York, 
who  is  now  in  the  States,  we  learn  that  he  has  already  covered 
five  thousand  miles  in  his  American  wanderings,  and  has  now 
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reached  Washington,  where  he  will  be  engaged  for  some  weeks  in 
photographing  what  is  noteworthy  in  the  city  and  district.  Every 
accommodation  ims  been  afforded  to  Mr.  York  in  the  photographic 
department  at  the  Treasury,  so  that  we  may  hope  and  expect  to 
see  some  good  things  when  he  returns  home.  He  has  up  to  the 
present  time  370  plates  to  develops.  With  the  New  Year  he 
changes  his  quarters  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  will  “  do”  the  great 
sjuthern  exhibition.  _  _ _ 

Speaking  on  lantern  matters,  Mr.  York  says  : — “  The  information 
published  last  year  in  your  Journal  respecting  lantern  slides  here 
was  misleading.  I  find  that  half-a-dollar  is  the  price  for  plain 
photo.-slides,  or  forty-five  dollars  per  hundred,  and  that  regular 
piracy  is  not  practised  here.  Tilings  are  sometimes  copied  to  order 
to  save  delay  in  sending  to  England  for  other  copies.  There  is  a 
first-class  manufacturer  at  Philadelphia  who  does  a  large  trade,  and 
his  prices  are  about  the  same  as  ours  in  England.  The  only  difference 
is  that  he  has  a  sliding  scale-— 8s.  a,  dozen  if  twelve  of  a  subject  be 
taken,  12s.  if  six,  and  15s.  singly  ;  and  his  price  varies  with  different 
subjects  —  Yosemiie  1 'alley,  Yellowstone  Park,  &c.,  are  more  expen¬ 
sive  than  copies  from  engravings.  I  went  all  over  his  place,  and  he 
was  very  communicative.” 


Mr.  York  was  present  at  a  recent  optical  lantern  exhibition  of  the 
New  York  Society  of  Photographic  Amateurs,  and  said  that  he 
had  secured  three  hundred  negatives  of  American  scenery  and 
other  subjects  of  interest  during  bis  stay  in  that  country. 


A  new  association  has  just  been  started  in  Versailles,  under  the 
name  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Versailles.  Its  president  is 
M.  Eugene  Lefebre,  its-'secretary  M.  Druy,  and  its  honorary  presi¬ 
dent  M.  Davanne,  President  of  the  Council  of  Administration  of 
the  Photographic  Society  of  France.  The  Versailles  society  will 
publish  a  journal,  and  its  members  intend,  among  other  things,  to 
do  the  useful  work  of  photographing  in  general  and  in  detail  that 
grand  monument  of  the  pride  and  ambition  of  some  of  the  French 
emperors,  the  palace  at  Versailles,  also  its  park  and  museum. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Photographic  Amateurs  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Partridge  described  an  easy  way  to  convert  an 
ordinary  student-lamp  into  a  lamp  for  developing  purposes.  Tie 
surrounded  the  light  portion  of  the  chimney  with  on  ordinary  ruby 
globe,  obtained  at  small  cost,  and  screened  the  bottom  of  the  burner 
with  a  paste-board  tube  having  a  slit  cut  in  to  fit  over  the  bent  arm 
of  the  lamp.  The  chimney  above  the  globe  was  protected  by  an 
ordinary  ferrotype  plate  bent  in  the  form  of  a  tube,  and  on  the  top 
of  the  ferrotype  tube  were  laid  wires  crosswise,  on  which  rested  a 
common  small  tin  eake  or  biscuit-pan,  which  prevented  the  light 
from  escaping  upwards. 

The  Franklin  Institute  of  America  contemplates  the  establishment 
of  a  School  of  Photography  this  winter. 


In  Belgium  there  is  but  one  photographic  association,  but  it  is  in 
three  sections— one  at  Brussels,  one  at  Ghent,  and  the  third  at 
Li6ge.  By  this  union  of  forces  a  better  journal  is  brought  out  than 
could  be  done  by  three  separate  societies,  each  fighting  on  its  own 
account.  Mr.  O.  Campo  is  the  new  president  of  the  Brussels  section, 
Mr.  G.  De  Yylder  of  the  Ghent  section,  and  Mr.  L.  De  Koninck 
of  the  Li6ge  section.  The  new  secretary  to  the  Brussels  section  is 
Mr.  Lannoy.  Mr.  O.  Campo,  the  president,  is  an  Italian  gentleman, 
who  has  long  resided  in  Brussels,  and  has  spent  some  portion  of  his 
life  in  India.  At  the  first  winter  meeting  of  the  Brussels  section, 
Mr.  L.  Rommelaere  pointed  out  the  advantages  which  would  result 
if  a  display  of  Belgian  photographs  were  to  be  made,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Belgian  Photographic  Association,  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition  in  Antwerp,  in  May  next.  It  was  resolved  to 
consult  tlie  sections  on  the  point,  and  the  replies  received  will  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  Association  will  grant  a  subsidy  to  further  the 
object. 


Those  who  communicate  with  foreign  journals  should  write  proper 
names  clearly.  The  Bulletin  of  the  Belgian  Photographic  Associa¬ 
tion  contains  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Dublin  Photo¬ 
graphic  Exhibition,  signed  “  M.  Greenwood  Pins,”  also  a  letter 
from  Mr.  W.  F.  Donkin,  of  “Packham.”  Once  upon  a  time 
a  ^Parisian  photographer  who  could  not  speak  English  inter¬ 


viewed  an  eminent  man  of  science  at  his  home  in  London 
The  photographer,  on  his  return  home,  induced  a  Parisian  journal 
to  print  that  he  had  had  the  honour  of  consulting  in  London  that 
“venerable”  chemist  “  Croker  Williams.”  Who  from  this  French 
description  would  recognise  a  former  editor  of  this  Journal,  Mr 
William  Crookes? 


The  Bulletin  of  the  Belgian  Photographic  Association  is  a  jouriMl 
of  remarkably  good  quality,  setting  a  good  example  to  a  portion  of 
the  other  continental  photographic  periodicals.  Its  contents  are 
intelligently  selected,  it  is  well  illustrated,  printed,  and  covered 
and  for  years  has  every  month  printed  a  frontispiece  illustrating 
the  results  of  various  methods  of  photo-printing  for  book  illustration! 
Of  late  years  ifc  has  confined  itself  to  frontispieces  by  permanent 
processes.  Those  by  Goupil  et  Cie.,  of  Paris,  are  remarkably  good 


Lime  water — that  is,  solution  of  lime  in  water — lias  been  said  to  he 
the  best  of  the  many  chemicals  recommended  for  adding  to 
solution  of  chloride  of  gold  for  the  purpose  of  neutralising  it  for 
making  a  toning  bath  ;  but,  whatever  alkali  or  alkaline  earth  be 
added,  it  should  always  be  remembered  that  the  normal  condition 
of  pure  chloride  of  gold  is  to  be  acid.  If,  therefore,  the  stock 
solution  be  rendered  neutral  to  test  paper,  the  gold  in  solution  i.s 
not  that  salt  of  gold  formerly  known  as  “  terchloride  ” — now 
more  commonly  termed  “acid  chloride” — but  one  possessing  different 
qualities.  It  will,  when  so  neutralised,  become  darker  in  colour, 
approaching  a  brownish-orange  rather  than  yellow,  and,  what  is  of 
more  importance  in  practice,  it  will  not  keep.  It  gradually 
decomposes  and  throws  down  metallic  gold  upon  the  sides  of  the 
bottle  in  which  it  is  contained. 


Still,  it  is  very  desirable  to  neutralise  before  mixing  with  the 
acetate  or  other  salt,  as  then  a  more  definite  formula  can  be  arrived 
at.  When  unknown  quantities  of  acid  are  present  there  cannot  be 
uniformity  in  the  composition  of  the  toning  bath.  If  lime  water  be 
used  for  this  purpose  we  recommend  that  cold  water  be  used  in 
making  it.  Hot  water  dissolves  less  lime  than  cold,  and  it  is  stated 
that  the  quantity  of  lime  dissolved  is  lessened  by  the  presence  of 
carbonate  of  lime.  These  are  useful  points  to  note  ;  for,  at  the  best, 
ther'e  is  so  small  a  quantity  of  lime  held  in  solution  that  the  amount 
of  lime  water  necessary  to  be  stored  would  be  inconveniently  great 
unless  it  were  saturated. 


We  should  think  there  is  scarcely  a  compound  known  which  is  put 
to  so  many  uses  as  collodion.  The  latest  we  have  heard  of  is  for 
solidifying  creosote  for  applying  to  decayed  teeth,  ten  parts  added 
to  fifteen  of  the  latter  substance  being  said  to  combine  into  a  plastic 
solid. 


Any  photographer  who  may  have  had  his  stock  of  collodion 
rendered  useless  through  the  introduction  of  gelatine  plates  may 
find  a  pretty  use  for  it  during  the  winter  season  by  converting  it 
into  balloons.  We  hasten  to  say  not  for  outside  use  ;  we  have  no 
intention  of  endeavouring  to  rival  our  esteemed  correspondent  Mr, 
Shadbolt — toy  balloons  for  ascending  indoors,  we  mean.  Collodion 
is  superior  to  all  other  substances  for  this  purpose,  and  with  care 
and  a  little  dexterity  a  small  quantity  of  collodion  will  furnish  a 
good-sized  balloon.  We  have  seen  them  from  six  inches  to  twenty- 
four  -inches  in  diameter.  The  mode  of  manufacture,  which  is 
simple,  is  as  follows  : — An  ordinary  glass  flask— the  shorter  its  neck 
the  better— is  carefully  cleaned,  rinsed  out  with  distilled  water,  and 
perfectly  dried.  A  quantity  of  collodion  is  then  poured  in  and  the 
flask  turned  round  in  all  directions  until  it  is  evenly  coated,  when  the 
residue  can  be  poured  out,  taking  care  to  have  the  inside  of  the  neck 
also  covered  with  the  collodion.  The  flask  is  then  placed  neck  down¬ 
wards  in  a  warm  place  till  thoroughly  dry ;  it  will  be  weil  to  give  it 
two  full  days  so  as  to  ensure  the  absence  of  all  moisture  Ali  that 
remains  is  to  withdraw  this  coating  of  collodion  without  breakingit — 
a  rather  delicate  operation,  but  one  that  can  be  performed  by  not 
being  over  hasty  and  carefully  humouring  the  film.  When  it  is  quite 
withdrawn  it  can  be  easily  filled  with  gas  from  a  gas  bracket,  and  will 
then,  from  the  lightness  of  the  material,  ascend  in  any  room.  The 
larger  sizes  are  made  in  glass  carboys,  and  form  very  effective 
objects.  - 

Those  of  our  readers  who  do  not  care  to  go  to  this  trouble,  and 
yet  would  like  to  have  some  means  of  an  unusual  kind  for  amusing 
their  juvenile  sitters,  should  make  a  solution  for  soap-bubbles; 
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which  can  be  inflated  by  hydrogen  if  preferred.  With  a  properly- 
'  made  solution  it  is  quite  easy  to  produce  bubbles  close  upon  a  foot 
in  diameter,  which  can  without  bursting  be  rolled  along  the  floor, 
played  w-ith  like  a  shuttlecock — using  the  arm  as  a  bat;  or  they  can 
be  placed  upon  a  table  to  be  admired,  and  many  a  happy,  natural 
pose  obtained  when  every  other  means  have  been  employed.  A 
solution  of  oleic  acid  is  better  than  soap  with  glycerine  and  water. 


It  is  stated  that  if  gum  arabic  be  dissolved  in  water  thrown  down 
by  strong  spirit  a  precipitate  will  be  obtained  of  great  keeping 
powers  which  can  readily  be  dissolved  in  water.  Should  this 
method  prove  to  be  practicable  it  ought  to  be  useful,  for,  as  is  well 
known,  gum  arabic  requires  a  long  time  for  solution  when  the 
pieces  as  imported  are  employed  ;  while  if  powdered  gum  be  used, 
not  to  speak  of  the  extra  cost,  some  skill  is  needed  to  avoid  the 
whole  becoming  a  sticky  mess  difficult  of  solution. 


When  gum  arabic  is  dissolved  in  the  ordinary  way  hot  water  is 
generally  employed  to  facilitate  solution  ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  do 
so,  as  the  solution  quickly  turns  sour.  When  the  water  is  kept  hot 
during  the  time  the  gum  is  becoming  dissolved,  no  heat  being  used 
at  any  stage  of  the  process,  it  will  be  found  that  the  mucilage  so 
formed  will  keep  good  for  weeks. 


Another  method  of  preserving  solution  of  gum  has  been  suggested 
by  Rother,  who  states  that  about  two  ounces  of  glycerine  added  to 
a  pound  of  it  will  entirely  prevent  decomposition.  This  method  is 
not  likely  to  be  of  such  use  to  photographers  as  that  of  Max 
Regensberg,  which,  if  his  recommendation  be  of  proved  success, 
would  be  a  real  boon.  H6  says  that  four  or  five  drops  of  silicate  of 
soda  for  every  ounce  of  paste,  glue,  or  mucilage  will  prevent  decom¬ 
position.  The  news  seems  almost  too  good  to  be  true.  We  shall, 
however,  give  the  plan  a  trial,  when,  if  it  possess  any  value,  our 
readers  will  be  apprised  of  the  fact. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Physical  Society  an  interesting  note  was  read 
by  Mr.  T.  Glazebrook,  M.  A.,  F.R.S.,  upon  the  polarisation  of  light. 
He  found  that  a  film  of  moisture  upon  a  plane  of  glass  altered  the 
angle  at  which  the  light  became  polarised.  He  also  stated  that 
blowing  upon  a  clean  plate  of  glass  with  moist  air  or  with  dry  air 
altered  the  angle  of  the  emergent  polarised  light,  the  former  causing 
a  deviation  in  a  direction  exactly  contrary  to  that  from  the  latter. 


He  also  exhibited  a  spectro-photometer  the  exact  details  of  which 
had  been  previously- given  by  him  to  the  Cambridge  Philosophical 
Society.  This  or  some  similar  instrument  approaches  what  is  needed 
to  settle  dark-room  controversy,  and  put  results  upon  a  scientific 
basis.  Given  a  ready  means  of  measuring  the  intensity  of  light 
for  each  ray,  it  would  be  easy  so  to  dull  the  intensities  of  any  sets 
of  rays  as  to  make  them  uniform,  and  then  test  the  chemical 
action.  If  such  a  result  could  be  in  practice  worked  out  the  results 
would  be  of  great  and  lasting  value. 


THE  CAMERA  AS  A  METEOROLOGICAL  INSTRUMENT. 

Meteorology  is  rapidly  advancing  towards  the  position  of  an  exact 
science,  and  its  future  progress  depends  chiefly  on  the  number  of 
careful  observations — not  at  a  few  isolated  stations  only,  but  at  every 
available  spot  upon  the  earth’s  surface.  Already  a  large  number  of 
private  individuals  have  equipped  themselves  with  the  usual  meteoro¬ 
logical  instruments,  and  are  keeping  accurate  accounts  of  the 
temperature,  pressure,  and  moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  here  to  enlarge  upon  the  importance  to  the  photographer 
of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  such  atmospheric  conditions  as  these, 
nor  upon  the  great  influence  which  weather  exerts  on  almost  every 
detail  of  photographic  manipulation. 

But  there  is  another  condition  of  the  atmosphere  which,  up  to  the 
present  time,  appears  to  have  received  but  little  attention  from 
meteorologists,  although  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  land¬ 
scape  photographer.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  those  who  have  had 
much  experience  in  target-shooting  that  refraction  plays  a  most 
troublesome  part  in  displacing  the  apparent  position  of  the  target, 
which  sometimes  appears  elevated  far  above  its  actual  place,  and  at 
other  times  depressed  to  an  equal  extent.  Thus,  the  would-be 
marksman  is  at  a  continual  loss  to  estimate  the  true  elevation,  and  the 
slightest  atmospheric  change  disturbs  his  most  careful  calculations. 


In  photography  refraction  plays  an  equally  important  part,  and  more 
especially  when  distant  ranges  of  hills  figure  in  the  landscape.  The 
actual  height  of  a  range  of  hills,  when  focussed  upon  the  ground 
glass,  will  be  found  to  vary  considerably  according  to  the  value  of 
the  refractive  index  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  usual  method  of  estimating  the  value  of  terrestrial  refraction 
is  by  measuring  contemporaneously  the  elevation  of  the  top  of  a 
mountain  above  a  point  in  the  plain  at  its  base,  and  the  depression 
of  that  point  below  the  top  of  the  mountain.  The  distance  between 
these  two  stations  is  the  chord  of  the  horizontal  angle,  and  this 
horizontal  angle,  increased  by  the  difference  between  the  apparent 
elevation  and  the  apparent  depression,  is  equal  to  twice  the  angle  of 
refraction.  Generally  speaking,  the  refraction  is  found  to  be  about 
the  fourteenth  part  of  the  horizontal  angle. 

It  is  usual  to  illustrate  this  by  the  following  geometrical  construc¬ 
tion  : — Let  C  be  the  earth’s  centre,  and  A  an  observer,  with  A  H  as 
his  horizon ;  if  B  be  some  distant  hill  top,  and  the  arc  A  B  the 
path  of  a  ray  coming  to  the  observer  at  A  Now  the  height  of  L>  B 

is  so  small  compared  with  the 
radius  of  the  earth  CD  that  the 
angles  A  E  B,  ACB  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  supplementary  to  one 
another.  ACB  is  called  the  “hori¬ 
zontal  angle.”  B  A  H  is  the  real 
height  of  B,  and  E  A  H  its  appa¬ 
rent  height.  Again  :  the  real  de¬ 
pression  of  A  below'  B  is  F  B  A ,  and 
its  apparent  depression  is  F  B  E. 
The  angle  F  B  A  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  angles  BAH,  ACB; 
that  is,  the  true  elevation  is  equal 
to  the  true  depression  and  the 
horizontal  angle.  But  the6  true 
elevation  is  equal  to  the  apparent 
C  elevation  diminished  by  the  re¬ 

fraction,  and  the  true  depression  is  equal  to  the  apparent  depres¬ 
sion  increased  by  the  refraction.  Hence,  twice  the  refraction  is 
equal  to  the  horizontal  angle  increased  by  the  difference  between 
the  apparent  elevation  and  the  apparent  depression.  This  process 
involves  considerable  trouble,  and  is  not  suitable  for  daily  compari¬ 
son  of  the  relative  value  of  the  refractive  power  of  the  atmosphere. 

During  the  past  month  I  have  taken  daily  observations  in  the 
following  manner: — A  camera,  fitted  with  a  Ross’s  rapid  symme¬ 
trical  lens  of  eleven  inches  focus,  v'as  adjusted  in  an  upper  room  of 
my  house  in  such  a  way  that  the  landscape  upon  the  gi’ound  glass 
included  a  garden  wall  in  close  proximity,  and  a  range  of  hills  (the 
South  Downs)  about  500  feet  high,  at  a  distance  of  a  mile.  Upon 
the  ground  glass  I  ruled  carefully  a  number  of  horizontal  lines,  at 
intervals  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch.  These  lines  were  numbered 
consecutively,  and  the  spaces  between  them  filled  up  by  finer  lines 
sufficiently  close  together  to  enable  the  eye  to  discriminate  dis¬ 
tances  of  about  ‘0125  inch.  I  had  thus  a  scale  wdiereby  the 
smallest  variation  in  the  altitude  of  objects  focussed  upon  the 
ground  glass  could  be  accurately  measured.  The  observations 
consisted  simply  in  reading  off  the  actual  height  of  the  line  of 
hills  upon  the  ground  glass.  It  is  important  that  the  position  of 
the  camera  should  remain  absolutely  unaltered  from  day  to  day, 
otherwise  the  observations  will,  of  course,  be  rendered  quite 
worthless. 

In  order  to  check  the  results  a  photograph  was  taken  in  various 
states  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  actual  distance  of  the  summit 
of  the  hill  range  from  the  foot  of  the  wall  in  the  foreground  was 
measured  with  a  pair  of  fine  compass  points.  The  following  table 
shows  some  of  the  figures  actually  obtained,  with  rough  notes  as 
to  the  general  condition  of  the  w'eather  : — 

Weather  dull,  glass  falling. 
Clear,  no  sun,  after  storm. 
Bright  sunshine. 

Clear,  cold,  sun,  glass  rising. 


Oct.  25.  Top  line  of  hills  reached  7.25 


2G 

27. 

28 

30. 


•{ 


•] 


31. 


Nov.  1 


11  a.m. 
1  p.m. 
9  a.m. 
3  p.m. 
9  a.  m. 

3  p.m. 
9  a.m. 

4  p.m. 
9  a  m. 

1  p.m. 
4  p.m. 
9  a.m. 

2  p.m. 
(  10  a.m. 
1  2  p.m. 
j  9  a.m. 
\  2  p.m. 


•{ 


s.o. 

7.75. 
7.65. 
7.75. 
7.9. 
7.6. 
7. 6. 
8.0. 
8.0. 
8.0. 
8.0. 
7.5. 
8.0. 
8.0. 
8.0. 
8.0. 
8.0. 


Clear,  warmer,  no  sun,  rising. 
Dull,  rain,  glass  falling. 

Fine,  clear,  warm. 

Dull,  but  glass  very  high. 
Very  fine  and  clear,  glass  high 


Fine,  but  slight  mist. 
Dull,  but  high  barometer. 
Fine,  clear,  glass  rising. 
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N  ov. 


i  ,  j  Tup  line  of 
j  4  a.m.  <  1  -  - 


hill 


\  2  p.m. 
j  9  a.m. 
’■  (  1  p.m. 
9  a.m. 
2  p.m. 
9  a.m. 
2  p.m. 
9  a.m. 
2  p.m. 
9.  10 ^  a.m. 
2  p.m. 
8  a.m. 
8  a.m. 

2  p.m. 

2  p.m. 

3  p.m. 
3  p.m. 


1  reached 


N 

G 


10. 

u. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 
20. 
30. 


*|8.0. 

’  8.2. 

7.99. 

7.80. 
7.90. 
8.20. 
8.20. 
8.20. 

8.80. 
8.80. 

8.4. 

8.2. 

8.0. 

8.0. 

7.99. 

7.90. 

7.90. 

7.0. 


Fine,  clear,  glass  rising. 

7f  ,  J> 

Rain  threatening. 

*  >  >  , 

Fine,  clear,  after  ram. 

Fine,  very  cold,  glass  high. 

ii  >»  »> 

Very  fine,  cold,  glass  veryhigh 

>»  >>  ,  >» 

Not  so  fine,  glass  high. 

Dull,  misty. 

Glass  falling. 

Too  foggy  for  observation. 
Fine,  cold,  glass  falling. 

>>  >> 
n  >>  >  > 

Dull,  wet,  glass  falling. 


Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  refractive  power  of  the  atmosphere 
generally  increases  with  the  height  of  the  barometer,  and  diminishes 
with  the  height  of  the  thermometer.  The  total  difference  in  the 
actual  height  of  the  hills  on  the  ground  glass  during  the  period  of 
the  above  observations  was  nearly  "2  inch — an  amount  easily  ap¬ 
preciable  by  the  eye  on  a  quarter-plate  landscape.  Unfortunately, 
during  the  whole  of  the  above-mentioned  time  the  weather  was 
remarkably  tine,  cold,  and  dry,  with  an  unusually  high  barometer. 
If  the  weather  had  been  more  variable  greater  differences  would 
have  been  found.  A  series  of  such  observations  taken  the  whole 
year  round  would,  no  doubt,  give  valuable  information  respecting 
the  several  conditions  upon  which  refraction  depends. 

J.  Vincent  Elsden,  B.Sc.  (Lond.),  F.C.S. 


COLOUR  OF  GELATINO-BROMIDE  TRANSPARENCIES. 

Gelatino-bromide,  for  the  special  work  of  transparency  making,  is 
perhaps  as  little  in  favour  as  any  article  so  universally  in  use  for 
negatives  could  possibly  be,  even  for  enlarging  from.  Its  handiness 
has  hardly  compensated  for  its  flatness  and  too  great  tendency  to 
fog,  unless  used  with  extreme  care.  It  has  to  give  place  largely  to 
carbon  and  to  other  processes  more  or  less,  whilst  for  the  lantern 
and  decorative  purposes  otdy  an  operator  here  and  there  thinks  of 
using  it.  Nor  is  the  cause  of  this  disfavour  hard  to  seek.  The 
very  sensitiveness  that  is  so  valuable  for  the  negative  is  a  stumbling- 
block  where  extreme  clearness  of  the  lights  and  force  in  the  shadows 
is  desiderated. 

This  state  of  things  will,  however,  I  venture  to  prophecy,  even  in 
spile  of  the  admonition  not  to  do  it  “unless  you  know,”  be  greatly 
altered  should  the  soda  developer  come  as  generally  into  use  as  it 
deserves.  This  agent  puts  at  once  into  our  hands  the  power  of 
making  from  the  same  gelatine  plate  standing  ready  in  the  stock  of 
every  dark  room  either  the  softly-gradated  negative  for  which  it 
was  intended  or  the  most  brilliant  and  forcible  transparency  it  is 
possible  to  see,  by  simply  substituting  for  the  pyro.  ammonia  deve¬ 
loper  one  of  soda  and  pyro. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  in  this  Journal  (it  was  November  14),  the  Rev. 
H.  Victor  Macdona  gave  a  formula  that  answers  perfectly  well, 
namely,  one  ounce  of  washing  soda  and  eight  grains  of  bromide  of 
potassium  to  half-a-pint  of  water.  One  grain  of  dry  pyro.  to  each 
ounce  is  named,  but  this  I  look  upon  as  entirely  a  variable  quantity. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  same  principle  holds  good  as  when 
ammonia  is  being  used ;  the  more  pyro.  the  more  density,  and  the 
restrainer  being  already  mixed  with  the  alkali  the  power  of  the 
print  is  completely  under  control.  By  the  addition  of  more  pyro., 
or  diluting  the  already-mixed  developer  with  the  stock  soda  solution, 
the  operator  can  do  just  what  he  thinks  well. 

So  far,  then,  there  is  nothing  new  in  what  I  have  said,  and  it  is 
only  advanced  as  an  introduction  to  what  follows  on  a  simple  means 
of  determining  the  colour  of  the  transparency.  I  think  it  will  be 
pretty  generally  admitted  that  the  tone  or,  strictly  speaking,  the  hue 
of  a  gelatino-bromide  transparency  is  anything  but  agreeable  as  it 
comes  from  the  developing  dish.  Here  are  the  means  of  altering 
it Supposing  the  transparency  forcible  and  good,  the  operator 
may  make  it  what  colour  he  wishes — within  moderate  limits,  of 
course — but  with  a  much  wider  average  of  choice  than  is  usually 
supposed.  The  character  of  the  clearing  hath  determines  the  colour. 
To  make  sure  of  our  ground,  let  us  just  rehearse  the  operations. 
I  he  developing  print  is  watched  till  the  requisite  force  is  slowly 
built  up — much  more  slowly  than  with  ordinary  negative  develop¬ 
ment-  and  pretty  frequent  racking  is  necessary  to  prevent  crapy 
marks,  though  there  seems  no  tendency  to  bubbles  sticking  to  the 
him,  as'  with  ammonia.  When  developed  and  fixed  the  plate  is 


washed,  and  then  plunged  into  a  bath  of  acid  alum  to  remove  the  I 
discoloration,  which  is  rather  greater  than  with  ammonia. 

Of  course  we  all  know  that  a  number  of  acids  are  in  general  use 
in  the  formation  of  this  clearing  bath  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that 
hitherto  these  acids  have  been  formulated  into  a  means  of  leaving 
the  image  with  a  series  of  special  and  definite  colours.  I  say  “definite" 
colour,  because  one  would  suppose  that  exposure  and  a  variety  of 
causes  went  to  produce  the  tint,  and  that,  in  fact,  it  was  more  or  i 
less  accidental;  whereas  it  seems  determinable  in  a  manner  remind¬ 
ing  one  of  the  definiteness  of  the  rigid  tints  awaiting  one’s  choice  in 
pigment  printing.  It  may  be  expected  that  interesting  results 
await  experiments  with  acids  other  than  those  named  here,  such  as  ; 
sulphuric  and  formic  ;  but  I  content  myself  with  naming  those 
tried,  and  the  tints  obtainable  in  each  case,  premising  that  in  most 
instances  a  considerable  number  of  plates  were  experimented  with, 
and  that  there  was  no  variation  whatever,  no  one  of  any  batch 
running  into  the  colour  of  any  other  batch  or  anything  tending 
towards  it. 

1.  Warm  Red. — This  is  obtained  by  a  bath  of  iron  with  tartaric- 
acid  : — 

Alum .  1  ounce. 

Tartaric  acid  .  1  „ 

Sulphate  of  iron  .. .  3  ounces. 

Water  .  20  „ 

Rather  more  water  may  be  used.  There  is  just  a  danger  of  the 
salts  crystallising  on  the  film,  though  no  harm  is  so  done.  Further 
dilution  does  not  appear  to  affect  the  tint.  The  film  is  extremely 
non-actinic. 

2.  Photographic  Brown — called  thus  for  want  of  a  better  and 
more  definite  name. — It  is  describable  as  something  similar  to  a 
good-toned  brown  albumenised  print,  or  like  a  warm  brown  carbon 
print — very  unlike  the  range  of  colours  usually  associated  with 
developed  pictures  on  glass.  The  formula  is  as  before,  with  the 
omission  of  the  iron. 

3.  Yellow  Green. — This  also  is  so  called  for  want  of  any  really 
definite  term.  As  all  artists  well  know,  there  is  no  talking  of  colour 
in  set  rigid  terms;  but  this  is  wonderfully  suggestive  of  the  peculiar 
hue  of  sun-lighted  foliage  in  the  spring  and  early  summer,  running 
from  whitish  yellows  through  various  degrees  of  yellow  greens  down 
to  brown  greens  or  green  browns  in  the  shade.  I  hope  to  try  the 
effect  of  this  on  lantern  slides  from  suitable  landscape  subjects.  At 
present  my  experiments  have  been  made  on  nothing  less  than  whole 


plates 

Saturated  alum  solution  .  1  pint. 

Muriatic  acid  (commercial)  .  I  ounce. 

4.  Greenish  Black  was  the  result  from  the  commonly-used  alum 
and  citric  solution. 

5.  Warm  Sepia  was  obtained  as  follows  : — 

Saturated  solution  of  alum  .  1  pint. 

Glacial  acetic  acid .  1  ounce. 


6.  Black ,  slightly  inclining  towards  warmth,  but  very  neutral 
compared  with  the  others.  From  Edwards’s  clearing  solution  (citric 
alum  and  iron). 

7.  Cool  Broion,  produced  thus  : — 


Oxalic  acid .  1  ounce. 

Saturated  solution  of  alum  .  1  pint. 


I  may  add  that  the  particular  brand  of  plates  used  happened  to 
be  Marion’s  ordinary  “  Britannia,”  though  it  is  not  probable  that 
the  results  would  be  materially  altered  with  other  makes. 

Benjamin  Wyles. 


GAS  BAGS  versus  BOTTLES.— LANTERN  SLIDES. 

I  read  with  very  great  interest,  some  few  weeks  since,  the  article 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Highley  on  Bottles  versus  Gas  Bags.  All  who  know 
Mr.  Highley  are  aware  that  lie  is  no  mean  authority  on  these  matters. 
Being  a  user  of  the  lime  light  I  for  one  should  be  very  glad  to  be 
able  to  do  away  with  the  gas-bags  with  advantage,  but  I  fail  to  see 
how  it  is  to  be  done.  In  the  first  place,  good  bags  are  indeed  very 
expensive,  and  I  never  like  to  trust  to  common  bags.  I  have  seen 
several  bags  which  were  not  any  better  than  if  they  had  been  made 
of  American  cloth.  If  one  be  willing  to  pay  a  good  price,  good 
durable  bags  can  be  obtained.  There  is  one  advantage  with  bags — 
you  can  see  how  much  gas  you  really  have  ;  but  in  a  room  that  is 
packed  they  do  take  up  more  space  than  the  bottles  I  admit,  and 
with  the  latter  there  is  no  fear  of  any  harm  by  being  pressed  or 
run  against,  which  has  to  be  guarded  against  when  using  bags. 

In  using  bags,  if  there  be  one  thing  that  I  am  more  particular  in 
than  another  it  is  to  see  that  I  have  plenty  of  room  for  the  bags  to 
clear  themselves  as  they  fall,  and  I  always  insist  that  I  have  a  clear 
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half-yard  from  the  nearest  person.  If  I  find  a  boy  -who  I  think 
inclined  to  be  troublesome,  I  remove  him  some  little  distance  away  ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  I  never  have  any  trouble  with  an  audience,  as  they 
begin  to  know  that  it  is  not  wise  to  play  any  tricks  after  the 
accounts  that  have  appeared  in  the  daily  papers  about  accidents 
therefrom.  If  at  any  time  an  obstacle  were  put  in  my  way,  so  that 
I  could  not  work  under  my  own  conditions,  I  would  not  on  any 
consideration  light  up  until  they  were  complied  with. 

Now,  as  for  accidents  occurring  through  weights  tumbling  off  the 
bags,  there  need  be  no  danger  on  that  score  ;  I  always  strap  my 
weights  on  securely,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  shift  as  the 
boards  go  down.  With  bottles  there  are  no  weights  to  look  after, 
but,  under  present  conditions,  the  flow  of  the  gases  must  be  regu¬ 
lated  at  the  main  cocks  on  the  bottles  and  not  at  the  burners’ 
When  the  operator  has  only  one  burner  to  attend  to  it  is  easy 
enough;  but  when  he  has  to  work  a  double  or  a  triple  lantern  it  is 
almost  out  of  the  question  ;  for  if  the  gases  are  regulated  to  keep 
two  or  more  burners  at  their  best — when,  perhaps,  two  of  them 
have  to  be  turned  out — the  pressure  will  be  found  too  great  for  the 
tubes,  and  something  must  give  way.  Therefore,  with  all  their 
troubles  and  faults,  bags  are  the  best  until  a  governor  which  is 
automatic  can  be  adapted  to  the  bottles,  so  that  the  cocks  of  the 
bottles  can  be  turned  full  on  and  the  lights  regulated  at  the  top  of 
the  burners  themselves.  Then  everything  will  go  on  smoothly 
enough;  but  until  such  conditions  can  be  obtained  I  fail  to  see  how 
perfect  safety  from  explosions  can  be  guaranteed.  I  am  in  hopes 
that  it  will  be  accomplished  some  time. 

I  am  alluding  to  the  use  entirely  of  mixed  jets.  No  one  will 
doubt  the  safety  of  bottles  when  full  and  both  at  the  same  pressure  ; 
the  suspicion  is  when  they  are  getting  low  and  at  different  pressures. 

I  am  sure  everyone  will  admit  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  attempt 
to  work  mixed  jets  with  a  very  great  variation  of  pressure  between 
;  the  two  bottles. 

When  proper  regulators  or  governors,  however  perfect,  are 
adopted  I  do  not  think  they  will  even  then  drive  out  the 
use  of  bags,  for  a  very  important  reason,  namely,  the  cost  of 
|  the  gas  and  filling  of  the  bottles.  I  think  the  lowest  price  for 
oxygen  in  bottles  is  about  eightpence  per  foot.  Now,  when  the 
cost  is  compared  with  the  cost  of  gas  made  by  myself,  if  much 
be  used  it  means  an  everlasting  tax.  Then,  again,  there  is  the 
hydrogen,  which  has  to  be  compressed ;  this  is  still  another 
additional  cost,  and  the  employment  of  bottles  would  be  found 
far  more  expensive  than  if  bags  were  used.  If  this  were  the  only 
obstacle  to  the  use  of  bottles  it  might  be  overlooked  on  the  score  of 
I  convenience  at  times — when  working  near  home  within  cab-  or  cart¬ 
driving  distance. 

There  is  another  fact  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  that  is 
|  the  additional  cost  of  railway  charges.  Supposing  one  has  to  go  some 
two  or  three  hundred  miles  into  the  country  for  (say)  a  five-  or  six- 
i  nights’  run  ;  in  getting  bottles  up  and  down  the  cost  would  be  enor¬ 
mous,  especially  if  all  railways  charge  the  same  as  the  line  near 
which  I  live.  Efhpty  bottles  would  not  come  back  as  return  empty 
boxes,  or  if  they  did  there  is  no  telling  when  they  would  turn  up, 
and  how  many  “  paid-ons  ”  there  would  be  on  the  way  bill ;  and 
if  these  were  taken  by  passenger  train  there  would  be  one  farthing 
per  pound  for  every  thirty  or  forty  miles,  which  must  all  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

When  a  regulator  or  governor  for  the  bottle  is  a  fact,  then  manu¬ 
facturers  must  put  their  wits  to  work  to  invent  a  simple  compressor, 
so  that  the  lanternist  could  fill  his  own  bottles  and  reduce  the 
cost.  I  for  one  should  strongly  object  to  pay  eightpence 
per  foot  for  all  the  gas  I  used  when  I  could  make  it  for  nearly 
eighty  per  cent,  less,  according  to  the  market  rate  for  chlorate  of  j 
potash,  &c.  Although  I  have  enumerated  all  these  drawbacks,  I  j 
should  be  very  glad  to  have  all  the  gas  ready  to  take  into  the  | 
lecture  hall  instead  of  having  to  make  it  when  I  got  there  ;  never¬ 
theless  I  treat  gas-making  as  a  very  simple  matter,  for  I  can  fill 
my  large  bag  in  half-an-hour  at  the  outside.  But  yet  it  has  to  be 
done,  and  every  little  that  can  be  dispensed  with  and  can  be  per- 
i  formed  at  home  is  a  very  great  boon.  I  shall  hail  any  im- 
!  provement  that  is  made  in  either  gas  bags,  bottles,  or  other 
appliance  appertaining  to  the  lantern. 

There  is  one  great  advantage  with  the  bottles  over  the  bags 
which,  as  Mr.  Highley  points  out,  must  not  be  forgotten.  Any 
j  amount  of  light  can  easily  be  obtained,  as  an  enormous  pressure  is 
always  at  command,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  bags,  unless 
extra  weights  are  loaded  on,  and  this  is  not  at  all  times  desirable, 
especially  if  the  bags  have  been  in  use  some  time.  The  chance  of  an 
explosion  from  the  use  of  the  bags  never  enters  my  calculation  so 
long  as  the  bags  have  plenty  of  room  to  work  and  are  both  under 


equal  pressure,  or  nearly  so.  I  always  use  the  bags  one  on  the  top 
of  the  other,  keeping  the  hydrogen  at  the  bottom  ;  this  gives  it  a 
little  moi'e  piessure,  which  is  an  advantage,  as  more  of  that  gas  is 
consumed  than  of  the  oxygen.  Given  good  pressure  and  a  clear  gas 
way,  I  then  think  there  is  nought  to  fear. 

Lantern  Slides. — Some  time  since  Mr.  George  Smith  wrote  that 
a  good  slide  ought  to  show  well  with  any  light.  I  think  when 
he  put  that  forth  he  was  but  imperfectly  understood,  as  I  have  heard 
many  argue  the  matter.  I  myself  perfectly  agree  with  him  in  this 
way.  Take,  for  instance,  a  fair  average  slide — viz.,  clear  in  the 
highest  lights,  full  of  gradation  to  the  deep  shadows — and  it  will  be 
found  to  show  well  on  an  eight-  or  nine-feet  disc  with  n  good  oil 
light.  The  same  slide  will  show  equally  well  on  a  disc  twelve  to 
thirteen  feet  in  diameter  with  a  safety  or  blow- through  jet,  and 
equally  well  with  a  mixed  jet  on  a  disc  (say)  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
feet  in  diameter.  But  beyond  the  latter  size  a  more  delicate  slide 
is  required,  possessing  just  sufficient  depth  to  give  brilliancy.  If, 
for  the  average  slide  before  mentioned,  an  oil  light  were  used  for  a 
twenty-feet  disc,  the  light  would  not  be  expected  to  be  sufficiently 
powerful ;  whereas  with  a  mixed  jet  at  its  best  and  a  nine-  or  ten-feet 
disc  all  the  life  and  delicacy  would  be  lakm  out  of  the  picture  by 
the  intensity  of  the  light.  As  a  rule,  I  have  noticed  that  amateurs 
generally  make  their  slides  far  too  dense.  I  make  all  my  slides  so 
as  to  be  suitable  for  a  very  large  disc  and  a  powerful  light. 

W.  Brooks. 

- 4 - 

THE  CAMERA  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

After  reading  all  that  has  been  written  of  late  about  improvements 
in  tourists’  cameras,  and  having  had  plenty  of  experience  at  tourist 
photography  so  as  to  know  what  its  requirements  really  are,  I  wish 
now  to  give  some  idea  of  the  kind  of  camera  I  should  like.  Xhe 
ideas  which  have  been  put  forth  by  the  various  contributors  who 
have  written  upon  the  subject  indicate  a  desire  for  two  classes  of 
cameras  for  tourists,  namely,  box  cameras  and  cameras  which  have 
to  be  used  outside  their  packing-cases.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  each  of  the  two  classes,  and  both  will  probably  find  their 
way  into  the  market ;  meanwhile  I  express  personal  preference  for 
the  box  type,  without  asserting  that  the  other  type  may  not  be  as 
good. 

I  require  a  camera  on  the  principle  indicated  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  diagram,  in  which  A  B  C  I)  represents  the  box,  K  the 
front  of  the  closed  camera,  and  A  II  the  back.  The  end  A  C  of 
the  box  pulls  out  entirely,  exposing  the  translucent  glass  and  the 
swing  back  ;  the  end  B  D  also  pulls  out  entirely,  exposing  the  lens 
K  and  the  front  N  M  of  the  camera,  which  have  to  be  drawn  out 
to  E  before  the  lens  of  shortest  focus  throws  a  sharp  image  upon 
the  translucent  screen,  which  should  have  a  finer  surface  than 
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ground  glim  When  the  front  M  N  is  not  drawn  out  the  space  E 
is  utilised  to  carry  a  light  leather  case,  in  which  are  packed  the 
other  lenses,  the  focussing-glass,  and  other  necessaries.  The  space 
F  is  for  six  or  more  double  dark  backs— not  slides,  luade  on  the 
American  principle,  to  press  and  not  slide  into  their  places.  Their 
shutters  pull  out  entirely,  like  A  C  and  B  D;  so  none  of  them  are 
left  to  flap  about  in  the  wind,  thereby  causing  tremors.  They  are 
all  stowed  away  for  the  moment  in  the  space  F  while  the  view  is 
beincr  photographed.  The  double  dark  backs  should  be  lighter,  and 
be  but  about  half  the  thickness  of  the  wooden  ones  at  present  iu 

US6* 

It  is  indispensable  that  the  lenses  shall  be  interchangeable  at 
will  in  a  moment,  either  by  Mr.  A.  Pringle’s  plan  or  upon  the 
rotation-  disc  method.  The  latter  is  preferred,  supposing  that  room 
can  he  found  for  the  disc,  and  that  the  disc  will  not  interfere  with 
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the  action  of  a  simple  drop  shutter  fixed  in  the  camera  front,  to  be 
used  if  desired  with  any  of  the  lenses.  These  latter  points  should 
be  worked  out  in  detail  by  practical  camera  makers.  There  should 
be  some  means  of  indicating  when  the  swing  back  is  absolutely 
parallel  with  the  front  of  the  camera,  for  at  present  the  camera  is 
not  the  instrument  of  scientific  precision  which  it  must  become  in 
the  future.  The  camera  should  have  a  falling  as  well  as  a  rising 
front,  and  with  greater  range  of  motion  than  at  present. 

The  translucent  focussing-screen,  made  with  some  better  surface 
than  that  of  ground  glass,  should  not  be  fixed  in  its  frame,  but  held 
“to  register”  by  movable  springs,  so  that  when  it  is  accidentally 
broken  another  can  be  substituted  for  it  in  a  moment.  Any  thumb¬ 
screws  used  in  the  camera  should  be  duplicated,  that  the  operator 
need  not  be  nonplussed  by  the  loss  of  one.  The  duplicate  screws  for 
fixing  the  camera  to  the  stand  should  each  have  a  hole  bored 
through  its  head,  to  permit  the  passage  of  a  thick  string. 

The  covering  of  the  case  should  be  of  good  leather,  capable  of 
resisting  long  exposure  to  rain  and  sunshine,  and  means  must  be 
provided  of  locking  its  two  ends,  otherwise  the  possessor  is  never 
happy  when  it  is  out  of  his  sight  among  inquisitive  persons  at 
hotels  and  elsewhere.  If  a  cheap  substitute  for  leather  be  used 
great  care  must  be  taken  in  its  selection,  attention  being  given  to 
its  durability,  its  power  of  keeping  out  dust,  and  of  resisting 
atmospheric  influences.  Possibly  if  the  case  were  of  wood,  as  in 
the  old-fashioned  box  cameras,  the  weight  might  not  be  objec¬ 
tionable  for  small  sizes.  For  larger  sizes,  and  for  all  sizes  when  it 
is  not  desired  to  economise,  is  it  not  practicable  to  build  up  a 
skeleton  framework  of  tough  wood  to  give  rigidity  to  the  essential 
parts  of  the  camera,  and  to  cover  it  in  with  cork  to  support  the 
outside  leather  skin  ? 

The  top  of  the  stand  should  be  a  double  one,  so  that  the  camera 
can  be  turned  on  its  side  instantly  when  desired.  Means  should 
exist  to  enable  the  camera  to  be  taken  out  of  its  case  for  repairs. 
Tiie  power  must  be  given  of  racking  out  either  the  back  or  the 
front  of  the  camera,  or  both,  until  they  project  far  beyond  each 
end  of  the  case,  the  object  being  to  enable  upon  an  emergency  a 
lens  to  be  used  of  at  least  three  times  the  focal  distance  of  the 
length  of  the  largest  plate  the  camera  will  take.  A  circular  spirit 
level  should  be  fixed  in  the  case  in  an  appropriate  place. 

These  suggestions  are  not  made  to  release  “  the  camera  maker  of 
the  future”  from  reading  the  past  articles  in  the  discussion,  in  which 
there  are  many  suggestions  that  should  not  be  overlooked  by  the 
manufacturer  who  intends  to  build  up  a  reputation.  The  wide¬ 
spread  interest  existing  in  these  matters  is  indicated  by  the  excite¬ 
ment  created  by  the  appearance  of  Mr.  McKellen’s  camera  at  the 
meetings  of  photographic  societies,  because  of  the  novel  points  in 
it ;  but  I  did  not  see  that  it  contained  anything  to  remedy  the  chief 
defect  of  the  present  tourists’ cameras,  namely,  that  of  unnecessarily 
wasting  the  time  of  the  operator.  W.  H.  Harrison. 


LANTERN  SLIDES  ON  COMMERCIAL  PLATES. 

Part  II. 

Having  in  my  last  chapter  described  the  methods  of  slide-making  by 
which  I  failed,  or  only  partially  and  occasionally  succeeded,  I  turn  with 
greater  pleasure  to  the  method  by  which  I  have  attained  the  success  to 
which  1  aspired.  That  I  may  be  thoroughly  understood  I  may  here 
state  that  my  object  was  to  produce,  both  by  camera  copying  and  con¬ 
tact-printing,  slides  possessing  the  following  qualities  : — Perfect  trans¬ 
parency  in  the  highest  lights,  transparency  in  the  shadows,  a  sufficient 
amount  of  half-tone  both  in  lights  and  shadows,  and  a  tone  warm 
enough  to  suit  my  taste.  With  the  process  I  have  described  I  got  one 
or  other,  or  perhaps  two,  of  these  desiderata ;  but  with  neither  wet 
collodion  nor  gelatine  did  I  get  all  the  qualities  I  insisted  upon.  With 
wet  collodion  I  got  clear  lights,  but  lack  of  half-tones  and  a  cold 
colour  ;  with  gelatine  I  got  half-tone  and  pleasant  colours,  but  failed  in 
producing  with  certainty  clear  lights  and  transparent  shadows.  I  think 
that  with  collodion  emulsion,  both  “washed”  and  “unwashed,”  1  can 
depend  upon  satisfying  myself  if  I  have  to  work  upon  a  negative  any¬ 
thing  like  making  a  decent  print,  and  often  with  a  negative  too  hard  to 
make  a  silver  print  worth  fixing. 

I  began  work  with  a  sample  of  washed  emulsion  sent  to  me  by  Mr. 
William  Brooks.  As  I  had  never  tried  slide-making  before  in  anything 
like  a  methodical  way,  I  came  to  very  big  grief  at  first,  and  wasted  a 
very  great  number  of  plates.  My  lirst  failures  were  chiefly  due  to 
complete  over-development.  I  could  never  remember  that  I  was 
working  on  positives,  and  my  first  results  would  have  been  of  good 
printing  density  for  negatives.  Then  I  was  long  perplexed  by  my 
plates  refusing  to  fix.  This  was  a  (to  me)  unhearrl-of  fault ;  however 
strong  I  made  my  cyanide  there  were  always  patches  that  would  not 
fix.  I  blamed  my  india-rubber  edging,  but  on  omitting  the  edging  the 
result  remained  as  before— if  I  ever  got  the  length  of  fixing — which,  as 


a  rule,  I  did  not,  simply  because  my  lilin  usually  meandered  down  into 
the  sink.  I  had  had  the  cyanide  for  years,  and  possibly  it  was  adulte¬ 
rated  to  begin  with  ;  but  anyhow  a  new  sample  fixes  the  plates  rapidly 
and  thoroughly.  But  as  I  had  never  heard  of  K  <  *y  going  wrong,  I  was 
a  long  time  before  I  replenished  my  stock,  and  even  now  1  do  not 
why  it  should  have  fixed  one  part  of  a  plate  and  not  another.  Possibly 
j  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  cyanide ;  but  I  do  not  care,  as  1  have  now  n<> 

|  trouble  m  the  matter. 

I  Another  vexation  that  for  some  time  assailed  me  was  the  film  partly 
slipping,  even  when  I  had  edged  the  film  previous  to  development.  I 
now  albumenise  the  plates  first,  edge  them  when  the  albumen  is  dry, 
and  again  edge  them  before  development.  No  film  ever  slip3  with  me 
now.  Mr.  Brooks’s  emulsion  is  a  very  thick  one,  and  must  he  delibe¬ 
rately  and  slowly  applied  to  the  plate  ;  nor  should  any  attempt  be 
made  to  thin  it  unless  it’ becomes  almost  unpourable  from  evaporation 
of  the  solvents.  I  never  pour  the  emulsion  from  the  plate  back  to  the 
bottle  whence  it  came,  but  always  filter  it  through  medicated  cotton 
wool  after  it  leaves  the  plate.  I  am  told  that  clean  tow  would  be 
better,  but  the  wool  does  quite  well  if  not  too  highly  rammed  into  the 
flannel.  Mr.  Brooks  sends  with  his  emulsion  full  instructions  for  use; 
but  I  think  it  will  be  well  for  my  readers  that  I  should  slightly  supple¬ 
ment  and  enlarge  ou  his  brief  circular. 

The  first  important  point  before  developing  is  to  be  sure  that  you 
have  pure  and  fresh  ammonia  carbonate.  This  salt  is  largely  adulte¬ 
rated,  and  even  when  pure  loses  in  a  short  time  its  pristine  vigour.  In 
buying  the  salt  the  purchaser  must  satisfy  himself  not  only  that  he  is 
getting  the  right  article,  but  that  the  article  is  in  a  proper  condition. 

If  it  have  round  the  lumps  a  white  powdery  substance  it  is  bad,  and 
must  be  rejected  ;  and  the  lumps  should  be  not  round  or  rounded,  but 
irregular  tablets  evidently  broken  from  a  flat  cake  about  half-an-inch 
thick.  This,  at  least,  is  the  appearance  of  the  (food  carbonate  I  use  ■ 
(Hopkin  and  Williams’s),  while  the  salt  I  began  with,  and  partially  failed 
with,  appeared  to  be  broken  from  either  a  large  lump  or  a  tablet  of 
much  greater  thickness.  If  the  best  carbonate  be  not  used  I  prophesy 
failure.  The  ammonia  carbonate  is  placed  in  a  closely-stoppered  bottle 
with  a  quantity  of  water,  and  for  a  day  or  two  the  bottle  is  shaken  up 
occasionally,  so  that  complete  saturation  may  be  obtained.  Of  this  satu¬ 
rated  solution  two  ounces  are  taken ;  to  these  are  added  acetate  of  soda 
one  drachm,  bromide  of  potassium  half-a-drachm,  and  water  four  ounces. 
This  mixture  must  not  be  heated,  but  kept  in  a  bottle  with  an  accurately- 
fitting  cork,  or  a  stopper  smeared  with  vaseline.  I  do  not  dissolve  my 
pyro.  in  alcohol,  but  keep  it  in  its  bottle,  spooning  it  out  a  few  grains 
at  a  time  with  a  bone  egg-spoon. 

For  contact  printing  I  place  my  negative  in  a  small  printing-frame  at  I 
the  end  of  a  long  box,  blackened  inside.  1  carry  box,  printing-frame, 
and  all  to  a  position  under  a  skylight  of  obscure  ”  glass,  and  I  expose 
from  hnlf-a-minute  to  three  minutes  according  to  my  negative.  If  the  j 
negative  be  very  dense  indeed  I  do  not  put  it  into  the  long  box  at  all  ;  j 
if  very  thin  I  not  only  put  it  into  the  long  box,  but  I  cover  it  with  a  | 
piece  of  ground  glass.  The  positive  must  not  require  forcing  in  develop-  j 
ment,  nor  must  it  rush  up  red  in  all  details  as  soon  as  the  developer  is 
poured  on.  iL'xperientia  does  it !  On  removing  the  collodion  plate  from  i 
the  negative  I  edge  it  with  india  rubber  solution,  and  let  it  remain 
about  a  minute.  Then  I  pour  on  and  off  methylated  spirits  and  water, 
equal  parts.  While  the  spirit  is  being  washed  off  I  take  about  three  j 
drachms  of  my  ammonia,  bromide,  acetate  solution,  and  on  my  egg  spoon  l 
I  put  about  three  grains,  or  less,  of  pyro.  Then  I  pour  on  and  off  twice  j 
my  ammonia  solution,  and  add  the  pyro.  After  again  applying  the  ]■ 
solution  I  wait  for  twenty  or  thirty  seconds,  and  expect  to  see  the  | 
image  appearing.  Some  positives  I  develope  to  full  density  in  this  man-  ( 
ner,  others  wanting  contrast  I  stop  short  of  full  density,  fix  with  i 
cyanide,  wash,  flood  with  weak  nitric  acid,  and  intensify  with  water  i 
half-an-ounce,  py  ro.  four  grains,  and  six  to  eight  drops  of  the  following I 

Silver  nitrate .  30  grains. 

Citric  acid  .  25  ,, 

Water  . 1  ounce. 

This  I'  pour  off  and  on  rapidly,  examining  the  plate  frequently  to  K 
avoid  overdoing  the  business.  If  the  exposure  has  been  about  correct 
the  resulting  positive  will  be  of  a  fine,  warm  tone  ;  if  the  exposure  has 
been  too  long,  and  the  development  too  short,  the  positive  will  be  : 
almost  a  brick  red  ;  while  if  the  brevity  of  exposure  lias  entailed  slight 
prolongation  or  forcing  of  development,  the  tone  will  be  colder,  but 
still  pleasant  enough.  Bather  than  lose  a  plate  entirely,  when  slightly 
under-exposed,  I  give  it  a  drop  or  two  of  liquid  ammonia  and  water,  each 
one  part,  and  bromide  one  part ;  but  this  must  be  carefully  dealt  with. 

Before  tackling  the  subject  of  camera-printing  I  must  record  a  few 
of  my  mechanical  troubles  in  this  department.  When  I  began  I  thought 
it  was  not  of  vital  importance  to  exclude  all  light  from  the  lens  beyond 
what  comes  from  the  negative  ;  but  I  am  now  satisfied  that  the  best 
work  is  done  when  no  light  other  than  that  passing  through  the  nega¬ 
tive  reaches  the  lens.  To  obtain  an  arrangement  by  which  this  could 
be  done,  and  adjustments  of  distance  conveniently  made,  I  spent  a  lot 
of  time,  trouble,  and  money.  I  had  long  boxes  made  to  hold  the 
camera  at  one  end  and  the  negative  at  the  other,  but  they  were  all  in¬ 
convenient  and  unsatisfactory.  At  last  I  hit  upon  a  method  that  cost 
nothing.  I  took  my  largest  camera,  10  x  8,  put  in  the  wet-plate  slide 
with  carriers  for  the  negatives  to  be  copied,  placed  the  whole  on  a  sort  of 
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,'ulto  stand,  and  canted  the  slide  end  up  towards  the  skv.  Removing 
ie  slidin"  front  of  the  camera,  I  put  into  its  place  the  nose  of  a 
aarter-plate  camera,  and  closed  the  space  at  the  sides  of  the  little 
irnera  with  pieces  of  cardboard.  In  the  wet-plate  slide  I  put  my 
3t»ative,  and  racked  out  the  camera  till  the  picture  is  the  desired  size  on 
Ie  ground  glass  cf  the  small  camera.  Of  course  back  and  front  of  the 
:  urge  slide  were  open.  Having  focussed  on  the  small  ground  glass,  I  put 
piece  of  ground  glass  against  the  negative,  closed  the  back  of  the  slide, 
ut  in  my  small  camera  slide,  open,  covered  the  whole  apparatus  with 
black  cloth,  raised  the  back  of  the  large  slide,  and  took  note  of  the 
ime.  In  from  half-an-hour  to  two  hours  my  exposure  is  finished.  The 
round  glass  behind  the  negative  must  not  be  omitted.  The  develop- 
lent  for1 positives  produced  in  this  way  is  exactly  the  same  as  for  those 
iroduced  by  contact  printing,  and  the  power  of  varying  the  process 
Lccordine  to  the  kind  of  result  required  is  perhaps  even  greater.  The 
legatives  I  intend  for  silver  printing  are,  as  a  rule,  less  dense  than  those 
make  with  a  view  to  making  slides,  and  when  making  a  slide  of  a  thin 
legative  in  the  camera  I  give  a  full  exposure,  stop  development  as  soon 
i3  all  details  are  up,  and  intensify  the  details  I  have  after  fixing.  On 
he  other  hand,  I  have  lately  had  to  copy  in  the  camera  negatives  not 
,aken  by  myself,  and  far  too  dense  to  be  good  for  printing.  In  these 
:ases  I  give  a  long  exposure,  and  redevelope  with  silver  and  pyro. 

If fce r  the  first  ammonia  carbonate  development,  but  before  fixing.  It  is 
Surprising  to  see  what  a  variety  of  effect  can  be  produced  by  such  simple 
neans  if  only  a  little  sense  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  work. 

Any  positive  made  as  above  can  be  toned  to  various  colours  with 
/old,  but  I  think  preferably  with  platinum  ;  yet  I  very  seldom  find 
ny  slides  require  toning.  In  fact,  I  have  only  toned  them  for  the  sake 
)f  experiment,  or  with  a  view  to  producing  a  slide  in  a  colour  similar 
■  to  engraving  black.  .  . 

I  have  also  had  occasion  to  use  an  “unwashed  collodion  emulsion 
mp plied  to  me  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Turnbull,  of  Edinburgh.  In  beauty  of 
result  this  emulsion  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  but  it  requires  rather 
more  labour  in  coating  the  plates.  After  the  emulsion  is  poured  on 
the  plate  and  allowed  to  set  for  about  a  minute  the  plate  is  rinsed  in 
distilled  water,  and  the  salts  washed  out  of  the  film  ;  then  the  plate 
crets  a  swill  of  beer,  and,  finally,  is  again  washed  and  set  to  dry.  Mr. 
Turnbull’s  emulsion  is  very  thin,  Mr.  Brooks’s  very  thick,  and  Mr. 
Turnbull’s  is  more  rapid  than  Mr.  Brooks’s,  but  requires  rather  more 
development  to  gain  density.  I  develope  Mr.  Turnbull’s  emulsion 
without  bromide,  merely  using  saturated  solution  of  ammonium  car¬ 
bonate  with  two  parts  of  water.  I  have  not  used  sufficient  of  the 
unwashed  emulsion  to  say  whether  it  comes  up  to  the  washed ;  but  I 
can  aver  that  the  unwashed  is  capable  of  giving  slides  of  great  beauty, 
particularly  if  soda  acetate  be  added  to  the  developer. 

1  For  the  reproduction  of  engravings  I  have  found  a  plan  that  surpasses 
a  i y  I  ever  hit  upon  b  f  >re.  I  take  a  fully-exposed  print  on  collodion 
emulsion  from  a  small  negative  and  develope  if  in  the  usual  way,  but 
stopping  slightly  short  of  full  density.  Having  fixed,  washed,  and 
applied  nitric  acid  as  usual,  I  place  the  transparency  in  the  platinum 
toning  bath  and  leave  it  there  till  nothing  but  a  ghost  of  an  image 
remains.  Then  I  wash  well,  and  intensify  to  proper  density  with  pyro. 
and  silver.  I  have  then  a  transparency  in  pure  black  and  white,  while, 
if  my  object  be  to  produce  a  brown  or  sepia  tone,  I  leave  the  plate  for  a 
much  shorter  time  in  the  toning  bath  and  do  not  intensify  so  much.  I 
never  saw  finer  “  engraving-black  ’  tones  than  those  produced  by  a 

long  toning  and  a  brisk  intensification. 

I  need  not  say  anything  upon  varnishing  and  mounting  the  slides. 
I  would,  however,  urge  the  use  of  a  proper  positive  varnish— that  is  to 
say,  a  perfectly  clear  and  not  a  yellow  varnish  ;  and  the  varnish  must 
be  filtered  with  the  utmost  care.  It  is  a  great  vexation  to  spoil  a 
perfect  slide  at  the  last  operation,  yet  I  have  often  done  so  from 
neglect  of  proper  filtration.  No  care  is  lost  upon  a  slide,  for  the 
smallest  speck,  either  opaque  or  clear,  in  the  slide  is  magnified  to 
a  monstrosity  in  the  lantern.  It  will  save  trouble  in  the  end  if  only 
the  best  patent  plate  be  used  for  the  slides ;  and  for  the  covers  the 
glass  must  be  minutely  inspected  for  bubbles,  scratches,  &c. ,  befoie 
the  slides  are  finally  mounted.  The  binding  strips  ought  to  be  broad, 
so  as  to  serve  for  the  thicker  plates  that  sometimes  turn  up  ;  and  they 
should  be  at  least  fourteen  inches  long,  so  as  to  leave  a  bit  to  catch 
hold  of  in  mounting.  It  saves  a  lot  of  money  to  cut  one’s  own  masks 
with  a  proper  trimmer,  and  it  is  useful  to  have  “templates  slightly 
varying  in  aperture  for  the  various  shapes.  Before  mounting  let  the 
gummed  strips  be  thoroughly  wet,  and  suit  the  shape  of  the  mask  as 
far  as  possible  to  the  composition  of  the  picture.  t 

I  do  not  know  a  more  interesting,  useful,  or  amusing  pursuit  for 
winter  than  lantern-slide  making.  Andrew  Pringle. 


THE  CAMERA  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

Most  of  the  cameras  of  the  present  day,  however  suitable  they  may  be 
for  studio  or  home  work,  are  certainly  not  so  portable  as  they  should 
be  for  the  tourist.  They  might  be  made  considerably  lighter,  and  w  ith 
more  simple  adjustments  without  impairing  their  efficiency. 

Being  somewhat  of  a  mechanic,  I  have  always  constructed  my  own 
photographic  apparatus,  lenses  excepted.  The  last  camera  I  made  oi 


ordinary  construction  was  some  twenty-five  years  ago.  It  was  for 
8-2  x  b-2  plates,  made  of  mahogany,  and  weighed  three  and  a-half  pounds, 
including  a  turntable,  by  the  insertion  of  which  I  was  able  to  dispense 
with  a  loose  triangle. 

I  think  few  whole-plate  cameras  weigh  less  than  this.  I  used  it  on 
and  off  up  to  last  year,  and  then  lent  it,  with  a  changing-box  for  eight 
plates  which  weighed  one  and  a-half  pound,  to  a  novice,  ivho  has 
returned  them  to  me  in  good  condition;  from  this  it  may  be  gathered 
that  they  were  strong  enough  for  the  ordinary  work  of  a  man’s  photo¬ 
graphic  lifetime.  The  slide  and  the  focussing-glass  each  “took  out 
in  consequence  I  felt  bound  to  cover  the  camera  with  the  focussing- 
cloth  during  exposure,  and  sometimes  to  place  the  glass  on  the  ground. 
The  first  was  inconvenient  in  windy  weather,  and  the  last  was  objec¬ 
tionable  when  one  stepped  upon  the  glass.  The  latter  feat  I  performed 
last  year  on  a  lone  rock  some  twenty  miles  away  from  a  plumber  or 
glazier.  I  usually  carry  a  spare  glass  with  me,  but  on  this  occasion,  of 
course,  I  did  not,  and  so  had  a  pleasant  voyage  to  Inverness  the  next 
day,  where  1  could  procure  only  some  very  coarse  stuff. 

I  might  have  adopted  the  modern  plau  of  keeping  the  focussing-glass 
attached  to  the  camera,  but,  being  tired  of  a  changing-box,  and  disliking 
the  encumbrance  of  half-a-dozen  “double  backs,”  I  resolved  to  con¬ 
struct  a  camera  and  dark  slides,  or,  as  I  call  them,  “plate-cases,”  on  an 
entirely  new  plan.  This  I  completed  last  spring,  and,  having  tested 
my  invention  during  a  ten-weeks’  sojourn  in  .Scotland  with  complete 
success,  was  so  pleased  with  the  result  that  I  thought  the  apparatus 
deserved  protection.  I  have  therefore  patented  it,  and  it  will,  I 
believe,  be  shortly  brought  out  by  a  well-known  firm. 

The  camera  itself,  for  whole  plates,  will  weigh  between  three  and 
a-half  and  four  pounds.  The  double-plate  cases  weigh  eight  ounces 
each,  and  are  little  more  than  half-an-inch  thick.  The  five  pack  in  a 
light  case  three  inches  deep ;  and  this  case  has  rolled  down  divers  braes 
without  damage  to  its  fragile  contents.  The  focussing-glass,  this  time 
never  having  left  the  interior  of  the  camera,  has  afforded  me  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  testing  its  friability. 

The  plate-cases  are  of  a  peculiar  construction,  on  the  shutter  principle; 
and  there  is  a  contrivance  within  the  camera  which,  attaching  itself  J,o 
the  shutter  of  each  plate-case  as  it  is  introduced,  unveils  the  plate  in 
perfect  darkness.  The  facility  with  which  these  plate-cases  are  filled 
or  emptied  without  the  aid  of  any  light  is,  I  think,  unequalled.  As  in 
my  former  camera  a  turnstile  is  sunk  in  the  bottom,  so  that  there  are 
no  loose  parts.  The  camera  is,  therefore,  complete  in  itself,  and,  with 
the  tripod,  which  folds  into  a  light  walking  staff  five  feet  in  length,  can 
be  set  up  or  taken  down — I  will  not  say  in  how  many  seconds,  but  with 
sufficient  rapidity  and,  which  is  of  equal  if  not  greater  importance,  with 
little  trouble. 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  camera  of  the  future,  for  different  uses  will 
be  better  subserved  by  varied  constructions  ;  but  the  portability  and 
simplicity  of  the  camera  described  will,  if  I  may  judge  by  my  own 
experience,  be  appreciated  by  many  a  tourist. 

A  few  words  as  to  things  in  general :  One  of  your  correspondents  has 
most  liberally  suggested  for  an  impromptu  plumb-bob  the  use  of  his 
bunch  of  keys.  Should  I  ever  have  the  privilege  of  setting  up  my 
camera  in  his  company  I  will  gladly,  if  occasion  demand  it,  avail 
myself  of  his  fertility  of  resource — albeit  totally  unable  to  return  his 
kindness  should  we  ever  meet  again,  as  my  ywn  keys  are  of  so  truant 
a  disposition  that  I  should  deem  it  highly  improper  to  allow  them  such 
an  excuse  for  slipping  off  and  stopping  behind.  I  should  much  prefer 
the  insertion  in  the  frame  of  our  cameras  of  the  small  spirit  level. 
This  could  easily  be  fitted,  and  would  prove  serviceable  in  many  an 
awkward  position. 

What  is  the  use  of  reducing  the  weight  of  cameras  if  the  dry-plate 
makers  do  not  meet  us  half  way?  It  has  been  objected  that  thinner  glass 
would  be  liable  to  fracture,  and  prove  too  expensive.  In  the  plates  I  use 
some  are  double  as  thick  as  others.  The  gelatine  covering,  doubtless, 
stiengtheus  the  plates;  of  some  200  I  have  used  this  summer  1  have 
not  broken  the  thinnest.  A  maker  who  took  greater  pains  in  the 
selection  of  his  glass,  or  who  even  paid  a  little  more  for  thinner  sheets, 
would  find  it  to  his  interest  to  be  able  to  add  to  his  advertisements  a 
decrease  in  the  weight  per  dozen  of  his  dry  plates.  M.  A. 


THE  OPTICAL  LANTERN  AND  ITS  MANIPULATION. 

No.  I. 

Several  useful  books  and  articles  in  scientific  and  popular  journals 
have  been  written  on  this  subject  from  time  to  time,  each  giving 
valuable  information;  but  it  is  thought  by  the  writer  that  something 
more  can  yet  be  done,  judging  from  the  number  of  queries  sent  him 
from  time  to  time,  to  make  matters  a  little  more  clear  to  those  who  are 
to  a  certain  extent  uninitiated  in  the  use  of  the  optical  lantern,  and 
have  not  the  opportunity  to  get  practical  instruction. 

Having  on  several  occasions  started  and  fairly  launched  many  gen¬ 
tlemen  with  the  most  complete  triple  lautern  apparatus  without  one 
personal  interview,  I  venture  on  this  little  matter  with  the  hope  that  I 
may  be  as  successful  now  in  imparting  some  information  to  the  amateur 
readers  of  the  Journal  that  will  enable  them  to  work  with  confidence ; 
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and,  at  the  same  time,  there  may  be  one  or  tw.>  observations  worthy 
the  attention  of  professionals  photographers  or  hints  worth  examining. 

The  old  title  of  “  magic  lantern”  still  clings  to  projection  apparatus, 
no  matter  how  costly  or  improved,  and  no  doubt  will  do  so  for  many 
years  to  come  ;  for  most  people  revere  traditional  names  and  titles,  and 
are  slow  to  appropriate  others  even  if  more  suitable — such,  as  in  the 
present  case,  “optical  ”  for  magic  lantern .  There  are  very  few  of  the 
rising  generation  who  think  “magic”  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
entertainments  now  so  familiar  in  connection  with  showing  photographs 
on  a  screen  or  producing  dissolving  views,  and  why  ?  Because  the 
instrument  has  become  so  popular  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
home — if  not  in  an  advanced  state,  as  a  toy.  It  is  proposed  to  deal 
with  it  here  as  an  instrument  for  imparting  instruction  or  higher-class 
amusement  and  as  a  practical  adjunct  to  photography. 

The  essentials  of  a  good  optical  lantern  are — 1.  Means  of  adequately 
illuminating  the  object  to  be  projected, — 2.  Suitable  lenses  to  project 
the  object  without  distortion. 

As  regards  the  first:  “adequate  illumination”  may  be  defined  as 
that  amount  of  light  which  will  enable  the  object  to  be  properly  seen 
by  the  audience,  or,  in  case  of  enlargement  of  photographs,  that  will 
produce  a  clear  outline  and  detail  on  the  sensitised  paper.  If  the 
object  be  opaque  nothing  but  the  strongest  available  light  at  present 
known  (the  lime  light)  is  sufficient  to  give  a  moderately-satisfactory 
result ;  but  with  transparent  objects,  such  as  photographs  on  glass  or 
paintings  on  glass,  a  light  pi’oduced  by  a  good  oil  lamp  will  enable  a 
projection  to  be  obtained  of  from  five  to  nine  feet  in  diameter,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  form  of  the  burner  or  burners,  supposing  also  the  optical 
arrangements  are  satisfactory.  This  maximum  (nine  feet)  can  be  some¬ 
times  exceeded  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  only  under  exceptionally  - 
favourable  circumstances  and  accompanied  by  drawbacks  that  more 
than  counterbalance  the  extra  size  obtained.  When  a  projection  is  re¬ 
quired  larger  than  this,  the  lime  light  in  some  form  must  be  adopted,  and 
the  following  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average  for  the  limit  of  each : — 

The  Oxycalcium. — Oxygen  fx-om  a  bag  or  holder  forced  through  a 
flame  of  spirit  on  to  a  lime  cylinder  or  ball— 12  feet  diameter. 

The  Ox y hydrogen  Light  (unequal  pressure). — Oxygen  from  a  bag  or 
holder  being  forced  through  a  flame  of  common  house  gas  on  to  a  lime 
cylinder — 15  feet  diameter. 

The  Oxyhydrogen  Light  (equal  pressure). — Oxygen  from  a  bag  or 
holder  being  forced  through  a  mixing  chamber  of  carburetted  or  pure 
hydrogen  (under  pressure  of  about  the  same  amount)  from  a  bag  or 
holder,  and  after  ignition  impinging  on  the  lime — 20  to  30  feet  diameter 
(according  to  pressure  used  and  form  of  jet). 

I  leave  out  the  ethoxo  light,  because  I  think  in  its  ordinai’y  form  it 
should  only  be  used  by  those  who  have  had  large  experience,  and  who 
understand  the  nature  of  ether  and  how  to  avoid  risk. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  the  above  that  the  greater  the  amount 
of  oxygen  that  can  be  used  proportionately  the  better  the  light  will 
be ;  and  the  difficulty  in  getting  a  very  powerful  oil  light  is  the  fact 
that  as  the  size  of  wicks  or  the  number  is  increased  the  extx-a  supply 
of  air  to  support  combustion  is  hard  to  obtain.  Two,  three,  foxxr,  and 
five  wicks  have  been  tried  in  different  forms  of  burners  and  arrange¬ 
ments  with  varying  success ;  and,  although  the  four  and  five  wicks 
have  been  found  to  give  an  increase  of  light,  the  excessive  heat  renders 
the  manipulation  of  the  optical  lantern  with  them  as  the  source  of 
light  a  matter  of  discomfort.  Thus,  at  the  present  time  the  three-wick 
lanterns  may  be  said  to  carry  the  palm  for  pi’actical  woi'k. 

Another  reason  against  too  great  a  multiplication  of  wicks  is  the 
fact  that,  if  the  area  of  the  luminant  exceed  half-an-inch  diameter,  a 
number  of  false  rays  pass  through  the  optical  system  and  result  in  the 
definition  of  the  picture  being  impaired.  This  has  been  proved  by  the 
writer  by  employing  a  good  average-quality  front  lens  working  at 
nearly  full  aperture  (and  so  allowing  nearly  all  the  light  to  pass) — 
first,  on  a  lantern  illuminated  by  the  lime  light,  and  then  by  a  multi¬ 
plex  oil  lamp.  In  the  former  case  the  definition  was  all  that  could  be 
desired ;  but  in  the  latter  the  picture  was  blurred  and  hazy  until  a 
diaphragm  was  inserted  in  the  objective  so  as  to  allow  only  tliose  rays 
that  were  central  to  pass,  and  this  definition  was  obtained  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  sacrifice  of  light. 

The  greater  the  number  of  wicks  the  more  difficulty  there  is  in 
regulating  them  for  proper  height  and  for  draughtway,  and  some 
ingenious  arrangements  of  chimneys  have  been  devised  to  control  the 
latter ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  four-  and  five-wick  lamps 
cannot  be  said  to  have  given  the  satisfaction  originally  anticipated  as 
luminants  for  the  optical  lantern,  although  useful  for  certain  special 
purposes.  G.  R.  Baker. 


FOREIGN  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Dr.  Geiger  on  the  Stability  oe  Certain  Dyestuffs. — Honour 
to  Major  Volkmer.  —  Wilde  on  the  Pitting  of  Gelatine.  — 
Dr.  Vogel.— Transatlantic  Novelties. — A  Handy  Cement.— 
A  Bleaching  Medium.  —  The  Photographic  Wing  at  the 
New  Technical  High  School,  Berlin. 

Dr.  Geiger,  of  the  aniline  manufactory,  placed  a  series  of  solutions 
of  dyestuffs  in  bottles  and  exposed  them  all  to  the  light  together, 


when  he  found  that  the  bottle  containing  “extra  phosphin”  bleached 
much  more  rapidly  than  that  containing  fuchsia;  while  a  third  dye 
which  is  a  mixture  of  fuchsia  and  phosphin,  and  is  known  in  commerce 
as  “cardinal,”  bleached  as  rapidly  as  pure  phosphin  did,  from  which 
it  would  appear  that  the  sensitiveness  of  fuchsia  to  light  was  in 
creased  by  the  presence  of  another  substance  sensitive  to  light. 

Major  0.  Volkmer,  who  takes  charge  of  the  photographic  department, 
of  the  Imperial  Military  Institute  at  Vienna,  has  just  been  decorated 
by  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  with  the  Ci’oss  of  Knight  of  the  First  I 
Class  of  the  Order  of  the  Lion. 

In  the  Correspondent  Herr  F.  Wilde  writes: — “  ‘  Pits’  in  the  stiffened  I 
gelatine  film  are  popularly  supposed  to  originate  in  grease  in  the  gela¬ 
tine.  I  have  found  that  when  grease  is  added  to  a  gelatine  which  stiffens 
free  from  ‘pits’  the  addition  does  not  induce  the  formation  of  ‘pits. 
Gelatines  having  a  strongly-acid  reaction  show  a  strong  tendency  to 
become  pitted.  The  tendency  of  gelatine  to  form  ‘pits’  is  increased 
by  the  addition  of  acetic  or  citric  acid.  The  formation  of  ‘pits’  also 
depends  greatly  on  the  temperature  at  which  the  gelatine  film  stiffens,  j* 
If  the  film  stiffen  slowly  the  ‘pits’  formed  are  both  more  numerous 
and  deeper  than  when  the  stift’ening  takes  place  rapidly.  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  gelatine  to  water  also  exercises  an  influence  upon  that  point. 
The  proper  proportion  of  water  varies  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
gelatine.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  prevent  pitting  during  the 
stiffening  of  films,  even  of  the  best  kinds  of  gelatine;  and  these  ‘pits  ’ 
are  of  consequence,  as  they  often  cause  spots  in  the  developed  negative.”  , 

The  same  gentleman  says,  also,  that  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  stored 
in  alcohol  is  popularly  supposed  to  ripen  and  become  more  sensitive. 
He  has,  of  course,  found  that  the  alcohol  act3  as  a  preservative,  but 
has  not  discovered  that  it  otherwise  improved  the  gelatino-bromide  of 
silvei1.  Indeed,  the  alcohol  in  which  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  has  been 
preserved  for  some  time  becomes  dark  in  colour  when  standing  exposed 
to  the  light,  and  gives  off  flakes  of  glue  — a  proof  that  the  alcohol  does  ' 
not  always  act  as  a  pure  preservative,  but  may  sometimes  act  in¬ 
juriously.  Films  prepared  from  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  which  had 
been  preserved  in  alcohol  gave  glossy  negatives,  or,  at  least,  negatives 
the  shadow  parts  of  which  were  glossy.  His  experience  as  a  daguerreo- 
typist  had  made  him  acquainted  with  the  action  of  chloride  of  iodide,  \ 
and  for  some  time  back  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  adding  a  little 
chloro-iodide  of  silver  to  the  gelatino-bromide  of  silver.  He  found  that 
it  secured  films  upon  which  the  negatives  covered  well  and  gave! 
thoroughly- worked-out  details,  with  well-worked-out  gradations  of  tints 
for  the  different  colours. 

Dr.  Vogel,  of  the  Mittheilungen,  has  been  travelling  through  Germany  i 
and  Austria  on  purpose  to  visit  and  observe  the  different  photomechanical 
establishments  and  the  processes  worked  in  them,  and  will  probably 
publish  an  account  of  his  observations. 

Our  transatlantic  friends  are  always  on  the  qui  vive  for  something 
new;  they  must  have  the  latest  invention  in  photography  as  in  every¬ 
thing  else.  They  have  floured  their  faces  and  hair,  draped  themselves  1 
in  Greek  costumes,  and  been  taken  as  statues;  they  have  replaced  the  , 
President’s  head  by  their  own  in  postage-stamp  portraits;  they  have' 
had  themselves  caricatured  as  “out  on  a  Hy  ”  or  “on  a  ride  ”  by  having 
their  own  heads  photogi’aphed  on  a  large  scale,  while  in  front  of  them  1 
a  picture  of  a  large  goose  or  a  donkey,  with  a  diminutive,  headless 
man  on  its  back,  is  fitted  so  that  the  head  of  the  real  sitter  seems  to 
belong  to  and  complete  the  headless  one.  They  have  collected  portraits 
of  hands,  babies,  and  dogs.  Now  they  go  in  for  portraits  of  cats ;  and 
American  photographers,  on  the  principle  of  “making  hay  while  the 
sun  shines,”  have  raised  their  prices  for  cat  portraits  to  double  what 
they  charge  for  their  human  sitters.  Another  contemporary  has  a  piece  j 
of  news  from  Saratoga,  which,  if  true,  strikes  a  death-blow  at  the  j 
business  of  the  retoucher: — Freckles  have  become  fashionable  amongst 
the  belles  of  that  resort  of  the  beau  monde  !  But  if  there  be  no  more  j 
employment  in  l’emoving  freckles  from  negatives  for  the  unfortunate  1 
retoucher,  his  case  is  not  altogether  without  its  consolations.  The  same 
journal  says  those  ladies  whom  the  sun  does  not  spot  naturally  in  the  j 
coveted  manner  have  the  desired  freckles  painted  on,  and  pay  at  the  1 
handsome  rate  of  two  shillings  per  freckle  ! — one  painting  warranted  to 
last,  with  care,  for  three  days.  Perhaps  removers  of  freckles  (retouchers) 
thus  thrown  out  of  work  may  find  employment  as  painters  of  freckles  ! 

The  Archiv  recommends  the  following  almost  colourless  cement  as  a 
very  handy  thing  to  have  in  the  laboratory  : — Dissolve  seventy  parts  of 
finely-divided,  unvulcauised  caoutchouc  in  one  hundred  parts  of  chloro¬ 
form,  and  then  add  fifteen  parts  of  mastic.  The  mastic  will  require  a 
few  days  before  it  becomes  perfectly  dissolved.  The  cement  should  be 
kept  in  a  well-corked  bottle. 

The  Polytechisches  Notizblatt  says  that  experiments  in  bleaching  bones 
and  objects  pi’epared  from  them  (does  that  include  gelatine?)  have  been 
carried  out  lately  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Bavarian  Industrial  Museum, 
in  which  phosphorus  acid  has  been  found  a  useful  bleaching  medium. 
Bones,  after  having  all  fat  removed  by  means  of  benzine  or  ether,  are 
dried,  then  laid  for  a  long  time  in  a  one-per-cent,  aqueous  solution  of 
phosphorus,  and  washed  and  dried  again,  when  they  will  have  assumed 
the  appearance  of  ivory. 
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For  a  number  of  years  back  the  Technical  High  School  at  Berlin  has 
>een  very  much  cramped  for  room,  and  the  photographic  department 
vas  not  the  smallest  sufferer;  indeed,  the  Photo.  Notizen,  from  which 
ve  get  this  information,  says  that  photography  was  the  Cinderella  of 
;he  sciences  taught  there.  In  its  treatment,  with  regard  to  accommo- 
lation,  there  was  a  fairly-sized  glass  house,  but  the  other  apartments 
I  yere  mere  closets  in  which  four  persons  could  hardly  turn  themselves 
it  once.  In  this  place  Dr.  Vogel  had  often  to  teach  eight  persons  at  a 
,iine ;  and  the  state  of  the  ventilation  may  be  imagined  when  it  is  stated 
,hat  the  height  of  the  zinc  roof  was  only  seven  and  a-half  feet.  All 
;hese  drawbacks  are  about  to  be  remedied ;  for  a  splendid  new  Technical 
High  School,  half  as  large  again  as  the  Imperial  Palace  at  Berlin,  has 
just  been  finished,  and  adjoining  it  is  another  large  building  devoted  to 
aboratories.  One  wing  of  this  latter  building  is  devoted  to  photography 
md  spectral  analysis,  both  of  which  departments  are  under  the  charge 
>f  Dr.  H.  W.  Vogel.  In  the  lowest  storey  there  are  the  work-rooms, 
vhich  require  to  be  cool,  and  also  a  machine  house,  in  which  a  five- 
lorse-power  gas  engine  drives  a  lighting  machine,  by  Siemens  and 
flalske,  capable  of  feeding  six  arc  lamps,  each  giving  a  light  equal  to 
1,200  candles.  A  conducting  wire  reaches  from  this  room  to  the  glass 
muse  in  the  third  or  uppermost  storey,  where  these  lamps,  giving 
jollectively  a  light  equal  to  7,200  candles,  should  surely  render  the 
jhotographers  independent  of  weather  and  of  sunshine.  A  wide  and 
?asy  staircase  leads  to  the  corridor  of  the  second  storey.  A  number  of 
zooms  open  from  both  sides  of  it,  while  the  wall  spaces  between  the 
loors  are  used  for  the  exhibition  of  the  large  collection  of  landscape, 
technical,  historical,  artistic,  and  scientific  photographs,  and  to  specimens 
)f  old  and  new  processes  collected  by  Professor  Vogel  during  the  last 
:vventy  years.  On  this  floor  are  three  rooms  devoted  to  the  positive 
process — to  silver,  carbon,  and  platinum  printing.  One  large  room  is 
issigned  to  printing  and  washing,  a  smaller  one  to  the  dark  room,  and 
the  third  (a  large  one  of  the  same  size  as  the  first)  is  where  the  prints 
ire  trimmed,  mounted,  retouched,  and  pressed.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  corridor  are  the  teacher’s  bureau  and  work-room,  and  two  rooms  for 
lichtdruck  adjoining  the  class-room.  There  is  also,  further  to  the  west, 
an  enlarging  room,  where  phototypes  (or  light  relief  prints)  and  helio¬ 
gravures  (or  photo. -zinc  prints)  are  made.  The  negative  process  is 
larried  on  in  the  third  or  uppermost  storey,  which,  like  the  second,  is 
iurnished  with  a  lift  for  raising  heavy  apparatus,  &c.  The  glass  house 
3  thirty-five  feet  long  and  twenty-two  feet  wide,  and  faces  the  north. 
Near  it  are  the  room  for  cleaning  plates,  &c.,  the  laboratory,  and  dark 
zoom  No.  4,  which  is  specially  devoted  to  wet  plates.  Dark  rooms 
Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  are  for  dry  plates,  and  there  is  a  special  laboratory  for 
the  preparation  of  dry  plates,  fitted  up  with  digesting  apparatus, 
ice-box,  levelled  stands,  &c.  There  are  also  a  number  of  smaller  work¬ 
rooms,  which  are  intended  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  artists  or 
Scientists  who  may  be  conducting  independent  investigations.  The 
whole  b  hiding  is  properly  ventilated,  and  is  heated  by  means  of  hot- 
water  pipes.  The  dark  rooms  are  lighted  by  Edison  lamps.  The 
Adjoining  photometric  and  spectral  analysis  laboratories  and  work¬ 
rooms  are  all  fitted  up  with  the  latest  improvements  and  inventions, 
;he  whole  of  the  arrangements  being  calculated  to  excite  the  envy  and 
Admiration  of  all  other  cities.  Vienna  has  long  been  desirous  of  having 
i  similar  establishment,  but  has  been  put  off  with  the  excuse  of  want  of 
mace  and  funds.  However,  if  it  should  now  obtain  the  desired  grant  it 
,vill  be  able  to  protit  largely  by  the  examination  of  the  new  building  at 
Berlin.  That  we  should  have  one  in  this  country,  also,  is  improbable, 
ind  perhaps  not  so  very  desirable,  as  State  endowment  of  specific 
ecknical  studies  does  not  seem  to  be  so  much  in  accord  with  the 
diosyncracies  of  our  national  character  as  it  is  with  those  countries 
bat  are  governed  on  the  “paternal  system.” 


FORGOTTEN  PROCESSES. 

[Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Photographic  Club.] 
3hotographv  seems  to  me  only  as  a  rare  and  valuable  amusement,  in 
vlxich  I  enter  into  the  result  of  the  labours  of  others,  without  in  any 
vay  contributing  to  them.  It  is  open,  however,  to  me  to  thiuk  over 
md  to  marvel  at  the  progress  that  photography  has  made.  Men  are 
lot  now  old — in  the  modern  use  of  the  word — who  saw  its  birth  as  a 
cience,  but  it  had  prior  to  this  a  long  record  of  forgotten  processes.  It 
lid  not  spring  full-armed  from  the  head  of  any  inventor,  like  the  block- 
uaking  machinery  at  Portsmouth,  which  is  probably  unique,  as  no  im¬ 
provement  in  it  has  been  found  possible  since  it  was  first  designed. 

There  were  heroes  before  Agamemnon,  but  they  had,  we  are  told,  no 
lomer  to  record  their  deeds;  so  it  is  possible  that  others  may  have  seen 
'isions  and  dreamed  dreams  before  Fabricius  in,  the  early  part  of  the 
6th  century,  when  seeking  the  elixir  we  should  all  be  so  glad  to  find  to 
onfer  perpetual  youth,  threw  some  sea  salt  into  a  solution  of  nitrate 
>f  silver.  He  noted  that  the  precipitated  chloride  of  silver,  which  he 
ound  as  white  as  milk,  became  black  by  exposure  to  the  sunlight.  He 
ecorded  the  fact  in  his  “Book  of  Metals”  published  in  1536,  but  did 
o  more.  What  bearing  could  such  a  thing  have  on  the  elixir  of  youth  ? 
ichule,  in  1777,  re-discovered  the  fact ;  and  in  1780,  Professor  Charles, 
he  inventor  of  the  hydrogen  gas  balloon,  turned  it  to  practical  use  by 
preading  a  solution  on  paper.  He  then  projected  on  it  a  strong  beam 


of  sunlight,  with  the  head  of  one  of  his  pupils  interposed,  and  found 
that  the  part  exposed  became  rapidly  darkened;  and,  following  the  out¬ 
line  of  the  head,  the  first  silhouette  was  produced — the  parent  of  those 
fearful  and  wonderful  objects  in  black  paper  which  are  still  occasionally 
to  be  met  with,  and  were  supposed  to  represent  the  grandfathers  of  the 
present  generation. 

It  is  a  long  leap  from  Professor  Charles  to  Isidore  NiCpce  and 
Daguerre.  The  former,  as  an  independent  worker  from  1817  to  1826, 
and  afterwards  in  conjunction  with  Daguerre,  discovered  that  bitumen 
of  Judea,  if  spread  thin  on  metal  plates  and  exposed  to  sunlight  under 
a  print  or  similar  object,  became  white  in  the  exposed  parts,  and  in¬ 
soluble  in  essence  of  lavender.  Subsequently,  he  etched  the  bare 
metal  with  acid,  and  named  the  process  “  lieliography.”  Meanwhile 
Daguerre  had  been  working  out  his  own  idea — still  with  bitumen  ; 
but,  by  one  of  those  happy  accidents— which  only  genius  appropriates 
— he  chanced,  it  is  said,  to  lay  a  silver  spoon  on  a  metal  plate 
which  had  been  treated  with  iodine,  and  lifting  it  aftei  wards  he  dis¬ 
covered  an  image  of  the  spoon  on  the  metal.  From  that  time 
bitumen  was  abandoned.  .Silver  plates  were  exposed  to  iodine  vapours 
and  heated  at  first  with  petroleum  and  afterwards  with  mercury 
for  a  developer;  and  on  the  10th  August,  1839,  Daguerre  demon¬ 
strated  his  process  before  the  Institute  of  France,  and  photography 
became  a  fact.  Paul  Delaroche,  who  was  present,  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed — “  Painting  is  dead  from  today ;”  but  still  it  lives,  and  will 
never  be  killed  by  photography,  for  this  deals  only  with  the  objective. 
The  imagination  in  it  has  no  place.  It  cannot  give  to  airy  nothing  a 
local  “habitation  and  a  name;”  and  while  poets  dream  and  ideal 
beauty  beckons  the  painter  will  interpret  them  as  best  he  may.  It 
detracts  nothing  from  the  title  of  Daguerre  to  a  place  on  the  scroll  of 
fame  that  the  daguerreotype  must  be  classed  with  forgotten  processes. 
So  beautiful  were  its  results  that  they  will  always  be  regarded  with 
interest,  and  it  is  possible  that  even  now  curiosity  may  here  and  there 
still  cause  it  to  find  votaries  ;  but  from  this  begins  the  era  of  forgotten 
processes,  for  where  are  now  the  amphitype  and  authotype  of  Her- 
schel,  the  calotype  of  Talbot,  the  hiergyatype  of  Hunt,  the  coffee 
process,  the  tobacco  process,  the  Beechy  process,  and  hosts  of  others — 
dear  to  their  discoverers,  but  to  few  besides?  Where  are  last  winter’s 
snows  ? 

But  the  world  owes  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  to  men  like  Robert 
Hunt,  who  gave  time  and  thought  and  money  to  the  advance  of  this 
beautiful  art.  A  few  names  stand  out  with  especial  prominence. 
Claudet,  who,  in  1841,  discovered  the  use  of  bromine  as  an  accelerator 
for  daguerreotype  plates,  and  made  portraiture  possible ;  Talbot,  who 
invented  the  calotype  process ;  Herschel,  the  astronomer,  who  dis¬ 
covered  the  use  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  as  a  fixing  agent ;  and,  greatest 
of  all  results,  Scott  Archer,  who,  in  1851,  with  the  generosity  of  a 
noble  mind,  gave  to  the  world,  free  and  unfettered,  the  collodion  process. 
But  although  this  latter,  too,  has  been  superseded  by  the  gelatine 
process,  the  subjugation  has  not  been  complete;  the  two  Richmonds 
remain  in  the  field,  and  if  the  former  is  vanquished  it  still  retires  with 
strife.  And  now  what  shall  be  said  of  the  future?  Has  perfection 
been  attained,  or  are  there  still  worlds  to  conquer  ?  If  we  look  at  the 
work  of  the  masters  of  the  art,  some  of  whom  are  present  and  whose 
blushes  I  will  spare  by  not  naming  them,  we  might  think  that  the 
last  page  was  written,  and  that  nothing  more  remained  to  be  done. 
But  it  is  those  whose  work  is  the  best  who  see  room  for  improvement, 
and  who  still  go  on  and  strive  for  perfection  yet  unobtained.  Still 
remains  the  dream  of  photographing  in  colours — more  a  wish  than  an 
expectation  ;  but  the  constantly-advancing  uses  of  photography  are  no 
dx-eam.  The  Woodbui-ytype  process  enables  portraits  to  be  multiplied 
to  any  extent  without  fear  of  fading.  The  photogravure  of  Goupil 
makes  collections  of  engravings  despaii',  for  the  various  “states”  of  a 
plate  can  be  so  exactly  l-eproduced  that  no  specimen  can  now  be  looked 
upon  as  unique  if  it  has  been  in  their  possession.  And  its  latest 
application,  stellar  photography,  is  perhaps  to  some  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  of  all.  The  mind  reels  in  contemplating  the  awful  depth  of  space 
where  worlds  in  myriads  spangle  the  darkness  like  golden  sands;  or 
nebulte  in  fantastic  forms,  the  raw  material  of  unformed  systems, 
perplex  the  astronomer. 

Photography  is  finding  its  way  into  book  illustration,  and  it  may  be 
that,  before  many  years  are  past,  wood  engraving  may  be  driven  from 
the  field  by  its  newest  rival,  and  become  a  forgotten  process,  which  is 
ever  seeking  uew  worlds  to  conquer.  If,  as  it  says  in  “  Locksley  Hall,” 
“  Science  moves  but  slowly,  slowly, 

Creeping:  on  from  point  to  point,” 

so  far  as  photography  is  concerned  it  makes  good  advances. 

F.  H.  Carter. 

- + - 

RECENT  PATENTS. 

AMENDED  SPECIFICATION. 

No.  1380. — “  Preparation  of  Pictures  and  Photographs."  R.  Brown, 
R,  W.  Barnes,  and  J.  Beta.—  Dated  1883. 

PATENT  SEALED. 

No.  11,556. — “  Method  of  and  Apparatus  for  Taking  Photographs  by 
Artificial  Light.”  Eugiln  Hihly, — DaUd  August  22, 1884, 
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APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

15,542. — “Holders  for  Photographic  Films.”  A.  J.  Boult.— Dated 
November  25, 1884. 

15,757.— “ Heliographic  Copying  Apparatus.”  H.  J,  Haddon.—  Dated 
November  29,  1884. 

15,684. — “  Compound  Analysing  and  Polarising  Prism.”  J.  Swift. — 
Dated  November,  28,  1884. 


Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras. 

Alexander  Crawford  Lamb,  Reform-street,  Dundee. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  enable  photographic  cameras  to  be  carried 
conveniently  in  the  pocket,  while  being  readily  opened  up  and  adapted  for 
use  at  any  time.  L/'  •  . 

The  invention  consists  in  connecting  the  front  part  of  the  camera  in 
which  is  fitted  the  lens,  and  the  back  part  or  frame  which  carries  the  dark 
slide,  by  means  of  springs  or  spring  bars  which  admit  of  the  front  and  back 
parts  being  Drought  close  together  to  close  the  camera,  or  opened  out  and 
rigidly  held  when  it  is  to  be  used. 

According  to  one  modification  of  the  invention  the  front  and  back  frames 
of  the  camera  are  connected  together  by  four  jointed  spring  stays  or  bars 
similar  to  those  used  in  collapsible  opera  hats,  and  fitted  at  each  corner. 
Each  spring  stay  is  made  in  two  lengths  or  bars,  and  jointed  in  the  middle, 
so  that  it  can  fold  inwards  to  close  the  camera.  Between  the  parts  of  the 
stay  bar  a  bearing  shoulder  is  formed,  and  the  bars  are  held  in  their  dis¬ 
tended  position  by  means  of  helical  or  other  springs  which  ai’e  attached  to 
hooks  or  catches  formed  on  the  bars.  When  fully  distended  the  two  parts 
of  each  bar  bear  on  each  other  at  mid-length,  and  form  a  rigid  stay.  The 
stays  thus  formed  at  each  corner  suffice  to  hold  cut  the  camera  in  its  open 
position.  The  usual  bellows  or  dark  cloth  is  connected  to  the  end  pieces  to 
form  the  box-like  body  of  the  camera. 

The  inventor  claims — first,  the  improved  collapsible  photographic  camera ; 
second,  connecting  the  front  and  back  parts  of  photographic  cameras  by 
means  of  spring  stays. 


(Siljibitton. 

— ♦ — 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 

[Final  Notice.] 

We  have  not  up  to  the  present  mentioned  the  exhibits  of  the  School  of 
Military  Engineering  (Nos.  6,  266,  and  493),  all  of  which  are  remarkably 
well-selected  views.  We  much  admire  the  frame  printed  in  platinotype. 

We  must  not  omit  to  draw  the  attention  of  visitors  to  Views  in  the 
English  Lake  District  (No.  196),  by  Mr.  Cecil  Y.  Shadbolt,  whose  balloon 
views  have  already  excited  such  wonder.  We  confess,  however,  that  we 
would  much  prefer  working  our  camera  in  the  beautiful  places  which  are 
depicted  in  this  frame,  in  preference  to  the  higher  regions. 

The  two  frames  of  racing  or  sailing  yachts  (Nos.  212  and  196),  by  H. 
Symonds,  are  very  fine.  We  think  it  would  have  been  better  not  to  have 
vignetted  some  of  them  so  much,  unless  there  were  substantial  reasons  for 
doing  so,  as  it  gives  a  too  airy  idea  and  takes  away  from  the  reality  of  the 
scene. 

The  Ploughman' s  Baggin'  (No.  214)  by  Mr.  L.  Berry. — This  title  is  not 
understood  in  Dublin,  but  adds  the  charm  of  a  conundrum  for  the  many 
admirers  of  the  fine  pair  of  horses,  which  are  fully  appreciated. 

Some  large  direct  pictures  by  Mr.  G.  Nesbitt  are  well  worthy  of  study. 
No.  206  (a  child  looking  through  a  frame  which  she  holds  on  her  knees)  is 
rather  stinted  in  idea  and  strained  for  effects;  nevertheless  it  pleases  the 
public,  but  we  prefer  any  of  the  others  shown  by  this  gentleman,  lieturning 
Home  (No.  222)  depicts  a  girl  crossing  a  stream  on  stepping  stones. 

Close  by  hangs  Instantaneous  Sea  Studies  (No.  242),  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Marsh, 
which  are  really  excellent,  and  some  charming  portraits  (No.  238)  by 
Mr.  A.  Debenham,  the  upper  pair  of  children  (No.  250)  especially  being 
very  winning.  Here  hangs  also  the  frame  of  small  portraits  by  Mr.  J. 
Lafayette,  for  which  the  silver  medal  was  awarded.  They  are  so  numerous 
and  so  good  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  selection  from  such  a  creditable 
display. 

In  the  inner  room  is  the  large  collection  of  mechanical  prints  (or  “photo, 
etchings,”  as  they  are  labelled)  by  R.  Schuster,  to  one  of  which,  Ein  Autc- 
daft,  a  bronze  medal  has  been  awarded.  The  pictures  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  photogravure  process  of  MM.  Goupil  et  Cie.,  but  are 
somewhat  softer  and  possess  greater  delicacy  in  the  detail  with  correspond¬ 
ing  absence  of  depth  in  the  shadows.  They  are  well  worth  the  inspection 
of  print  collectors. 

The  Hon.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Society  shows  several  frames,  but 
we  prefer  No.  529,  consisting  entirely  of  interiors,  which  are  really  good. 

The  Old  Town  of  Hastings  (No.  524),  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Godbold,  is  a  fine 
instantaneous  picture  of  a  gale,  showing  a  wave  breaking  against  a  house 
on  the  quay.  We  note,  also,  stowed  away  in  this  room,  two  fine  views, 
A  Breaking  Wave  (No.  718)  and  The  Folkstone  Boat  (No.  720),  which,  with 
Nos.  717  and  719,  are  the  contribution  of  M.  Chas.  Grassin,  of  Boulogne. 

Mr.  Edwin  Smithells  sends  a  very  nice  collection  of  genre  pictures. 
We  like  The  Unfamiliar  Tune  (No.  521),  or  the  Reverie  (No.  486).  Just  Let 
Loose  from  School  (No.  264)  by  the  same  artist  has  also  been  much  admired. 
In  the  inner  room  a  small  view  (No.  605)  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Green  (inadvert¬ 
ently  spelled  “  J.  A.  Greene  ”  in  our  last  notice),  the  winner  of  the  silver 
medal  for  large  landscapes,  is  worth  examining.  It  is  not  well  placed  and 
might  be  overlooked. 

A  large  collection  of  ceramic  photographs  sent  by  Mr.  H.  N.  White  are 
staged  in  the  ante  room  or  hung  in  the  inner  room,  and  some  of  them  are 
good  examples  of  their  class. 

In  concluding  our  notice  of  the  pictures  we  are  fully  conscious  that  we 
may  have  omitted  much  that  would  be  well  worth  drawing  attention  to, 


but  out  of  eight  hundred  exhibits  it  is  not  humanly  possible  to  gin*  t0  eac| 
the  attention  they  might  deserve  were  time  of  less  object  than  it  is. 

Apparatus. 

Although  there  is  not  a  large  display  of  apparatus,  still  a  particular! 
interesting  collection — especially  to  amateurs— has  been  got  together,  ji 
considering  the  quantity  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  many  well-know 
makers  do  not  care  being  exhibitors,  for  the  principal  reason,  in  our  opinion 
that  the  goods  sent  are  likely  to  be  injured  ;  in  fact,  if  one  considers  til 
number  of  people  who  take  on  themselves  to  handle  them — a  great  propo 
tion  of  whom  know  nothing  about  such  instruments,  and  who  seek  in  a  vei 
unscientific  manner  to  find  out  for  themselves  how  and  when  they  bend  i| 
open,  and  in  doing  so  cannot  fail  to  cause  injury  —it  is  often  to  be  wonden 
that  any  at  all  are  sent.  We  note  that  the  committee  of  the  Exhibits 
have  reduced  this  complaint  to  a  minimum  by  providing  locked  glass  cas 
containing  the  more  delicate  apparatus  and  lenses,  thus  ensuring  the 
safety.  Any  genuine  inquirer  could  have  the  cases  unlocked  by  the  Curate 
who  would  afford  every  facility  for  bond-Jide  examination,  and  in  niai 
instances  information  on  certain  improvements  which  even  an  intellige 
investigator  might  not  readily  discover  for  himself. 

We  note  that  a  bronze  medal  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  V.  Robinse 
of  Dublin,  for  his  improved  patent  camera.  From  our  own  knowledge  of 
as  a  working  instrument  we  would  prefer  it  to  any  we  have  ever  used.  * 
is  extremely  difficult  to  convey  its  peculiar  points  ;  but  the  folding  froi 
into  the  back,  the  manner  by  which  the  swings  are  obtained,  the  reversi 
arrangement  (which,  by-the-bye,  is  known  and  used  in  the  camera  trade 
Paris,  and  consequently  not  original),  and  the  circles  on  which  the  lens 
mounted  are  all  valuable  improvements,  fully  justifying  the  special  awa 
of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Thomas  Mayne,  of  Dublin,  shows  a  collection  of  various  cami 
stands,  ruby  lamps,  &c. 

Messrs.  Watson  and  Sons,  and  Messrs.  J.  F.  Shew  and  Co.,  i 
London,  also  make  a  good  display.  Amongst  the  novelties  shown  for  I 
first  time  in  Ireland  are  the  plate-box  with  glass  bottom,  intended  •< 
facilitate  the  examination  of  the  contents  for  the  satisfaction  of  custr  - 
house  officers,  and  the  folding  tripod  stand,  which  closes  up  sufficiently! 
go  into  a  small  bag  or  portmanteau. 

A  number  of  instantaneous  shutters  are  also  well  worthy  of  inspectin'! 
by  amateurs  in  particular;  indeed,  we  are  glad  to  see  that  this  sectiorj 
the  Exhibition  is  attracting  the  attention  of  almost  all  the  practical  visil! 
to  the  rooms. 

As  nothing  “succeeds  like  success”  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  annouj 
that,  financially,  the  Exhibition  has  produced  much  better  results  than  ■ 
to  have  been  expected  when  taking  into  account  that  the  Committee  hail 
defray  all  the  carriage  on  the  exhibits,  and  it  has  been  proved  by  4 
number  visiting  it  that  the  venture  is  fully  appreciated.  We  hope,  th4| 
fore,  to  see  it  repeated  even  on  a  greater  scale  three  years  hence,  if  not  a 
siderably  sooner ;  in  fact,  it  becomes  now  an  important  duty  of  the  Ph  • 
graphic  Society  of  Ireland  to  see  this  carried  out. 

The  usual  Monday  evening  lantern  exhibition,  on  the  1st  instant,  s 
largely  attended,  although  we  would  like  to  see  this  portion  of  the  I 
gramme  receive  more  attention  in  its  details  than  seems  to  have  In 
devoted  to  it.  We  speak  critically  and  from  a  photographic-art  poini 
view  solely ;  for  we  have  reason  to  know  that  the  major  portion  of  n 
audience  were  evidently  pleased  with  the  entertainment,  and  “w*# 
ignorance  is  bliss”  it  is,  perhaps,  “  folly  to  be  wise.” 

- -♦ - * - 

JHrttrags  of  tomtits. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

December  9 . . . . 
,,  9.... 

„  9.... 

„  9.... 

„  10.... 
„  10.... 
,,  10.... 

.  „  U.... 

„  11.... 
„  12.... 

5a,  Pall  Mall  East. 

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane. 
College  of  Physical  Science. 
Institution  Rooms,  Buchanaj 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-stre 

Temperance  Hall. 

Masons’  Hall,  Basinghall-sti 
Manchester  Technical  Schof 
Royal  College  of  Science,  Dr 

Glasgow  Amateur  (Ann.  Meet.). . 

Bury . 

LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATE. 
At  the  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  27th  ult.,  the  chair.ae 
occupied  by  Mr.  W.  Cobb.  #  :  I 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  said  that  he  had  had  a  batch  of  plates  which  fra d 
persistently.  He  tried  various  methods  of  treatment  without  being  al  to 
get  over  the  difficulty,  until  he  thought  of  increasing  the  tern’*' 
ture  of  the  developing  solution.  He  tried  this  and  found  that  it  piN 
successful.  ‘  H 

Mr.  Trines  had  for  a  similar  trouble  adopted  a  method  which  w II 
1  part  the  reverse  of  that  employed  by  Mr.  Ashman.  After  an  hour’s  |if 
’  ing  in  a  solution  of  chrome  alum  he  had  developed  in  a  dish  surround# 
a  freezing  mixture— nitrate  of  ammonia.  This  proved  effectual,  d. 
Trinks  then  passed  round  a  negative  which,  in  the  first  place,  had  p 
placed  in  a  dish  of  ferrous  oxalate  to  develope.  No  bridge  appearing  er 
some  time  the  pyro.  developer  was  tried,  and  this  had  the  effect  of  tuipfl 
the  whole  of  the  film  jet  black.  The  plate  was  next  immersed  in  ami;re 
of  hydrochloric  acid  and  water  and  the  image  appeared. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  reverting  to  a  suggestion  made  at  a  prel™ 
meeting  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Hart,  to  use  bichloride  of  mercury  as  an  anti? 10 
in  a  finished  emulsion,  said  that  he  intended  to  try  it  in  place  of  tnjl"* 
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He  thought  that  it  would  be  less  likely  to  be  influenced  by  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  that  it  would  at  the  same  time  harden  the  film  and 
prevent  frilling. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  remarked  that  he  had  been  experimenting  in  the 
sensitising  of  albumenised  paper  with  a  view  to  obtain  some  test  of  the 
length  of  time  required  for  floating  with  different  papers  and  under  diffe¬ 
rent  conditions.  He  demonstrated  a  method  which  he  thought  should  be 
a  good  indication  of  the  paper  being  brought  into  the  proper  condition. 
He  appl^pd  a  solution  of  potassium  chromate  to  they  back  of  the  paper 
previous  to  floating.  The  change  of  colour  in  the  part  of  the  paper  so 
touched,  caused  by  the  formation  of  chromate  of  silver,  indicated  that  the 
paper  had  been  floated  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  and  the  time 
occupied  in  doing  this  was  that  which  should  be  given  to  the  particular 
paper  on  that  strength  of  bath. 

A  set  of  prints  forwarded  by  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.,  and  printed  by 
development  upon  their  new  paper,  was  then  passed  round.  The  tone  and 
character  of  these  productions  were  considered  so  unlike  those  associated 
with  prints  by  development  as  to  be  indistinguishable  from  gold-toned 
albumen  paper  proofs. 

Mr.  Trinks  inquired  what  was  the  experience  of  members  as  to  the 
relative  exposure  required  to  bring  out  details  when  using  the  pyro.  deve¬ 
loper  and  that  prepared  with  ferrous  oxalate.  His  own  practice  was  to 
find  that  pyro.  would  act  with  a  somewhat  shorter  exposure  than  iron. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  remarked  that  Captain  Abney  had  stated  that  most 
detail  was  brought  out  by  iron  development  when  the  solution  was  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  old-fashioned  way  with  oxalate  of  potash  and  ferrous  oxalate. 

Mr.  Ashman  had  found  that  he  could  considerably  reduce  the  exposure 
.  by  using  Monro’s  developer. 

Mr.  If.  W.  Hart  said  that  he  had  further  reduced  the  exposure  to  one- 
thirtieth  part  of  what  would  otherwise  have  been  required,  by  using 
caustic  potash  and  pyro.  He  thought,  however,  that  this  developer  was 
f  too  energetic  for  practical  purposes,  aud  it  produced  fogging. 


GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  second  general  meeting  of  the  session  of  the  above  Association  was 
held  in  the  Religious  Institution  Rooms  on  Thursday  evening,  the  27th  ult., 
— Mr.  John  Urie  occupying  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were 
read  and  approved.  The  question -box  contained  nothing  of  interest. 
Mr.  Wm.  G.  Tannahill  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Patrick  Falconer  initiated  an  interesting  discussion  on  the  best 
medium  for  the  dark  room,  which  was  continued  by  several  members. 
Numerous  specimens  of  different-coloured  glasses  were  shown;  also  some 
dry  plates  which  had  been  exposed  to  different  lights. 

The  Chairman  promised  to  give  a  demonstration  on  the  daguerreotype 
process  at  some  future  meeting. 

After  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 


The  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  27th 
|  ult., — Dr.  Kenyon,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  October  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed,  and 
Messrs.  Atkinson,  Pooley,  Pawson,  Roose,  Taylor,  Webster,  and  Webb 
were  elected  members. 

The  appointment  by  the  Council  of  officers  for  1885  was  then  read  by  the 
Hon.  Secretary,  and  confirmed  by  the  meeting,  as  follows  : — President : 
Mr.  J.  H.  Day Vice-Presidents :  Mr.  A.  W.  Beer  and  Mr.  P.  H.  Phillips. — 
Treasurer:  Mr.  J.  H.  T.  Ellerbeck. — Council:  Messrs.  W.  Atkins,  Rev. 

G.  B.  Banner,  Rev.  T.  B.  Banner,  Mr.  R.  Crowe,  Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest,  Dr. 
Kenyon,  Mr.  W.  H.  Kirkby,  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer,  Mr.  H.  Rutter,  Rev.  A. 
J.  Scott,  Mr.  E.  Twigge,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Watts. — Librarians :  Messrs.  R. 
Crowe  and  W.  W.  Hughes. — Auditor:  Mr.  W.  H.  Wharmby. — Hon. 
Secretary  :  Mr.  H.  N.  Atkins. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  the  annual  report  as  follows  : — 

Annual  Report. 

At  the  close  of  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photo¬ 
graphic  Association  the  President  and  Council  have  every  reason  to  repeat 
' ;  their  annual  congratulation  of  the  members  upon  the  increasing  prosperity 
■.  and  usefulness  of  the  Association. 

The  accession  to  the  numbers  of  names  on  the  books  has  been  the  largest 
annual  increase  recorded  in  the  archives  of  the  Society.  Thirty-seven  new 
members  have  been  elected.  There  have  been  seven  resignations,  and  no 
losses  during  the  year  by  death.  The  numbers  of  members  on  the  books 
at  the  close  of  each  of  the  last  five  years  are  as  follows: — 1880,  71;  1881,  78; 
1882,  93 ;  1883,  115 ;  1884,  145.  There  has  been  no  falling  off  either  in  the 
interest  of  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  year  or  of  the  numbers  of  members 
attending  them. 

The  following  papers  have  been  read : — Liverpool  to  Trieste  in  a  Cunard 
Steamer.  By  Mr.  G.  A.  Thompson. — Development  of  Instantaneous  Nega¬ 
tives.  By  Mr.  J.  H.  T.  Ellerbeck. — Development  of  Instantaneous  Negatives. 
By  Mr.  Watts. — A  Day's  Photography  at  Hawarden.  By  the  Rev.  H.  J. 
Palmer. — On  Enlarged  Paper  Negatives.  By  Mr.  H.  N.  Atkins. — Stellar 
Photography.  By  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Espin. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Atkins  gave  a  demonstration  of  his  method  of  enlarging. 
During  the  summer  months  numerous  excursions  have  been  made  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Association,  and  these  were  productive  not  only  of 
much  enjoyment  but  of  profitable  photographic  experience  aud  work. 
Among  the  most  successful  of  these  excursions  may  be  mentioned  those  to 
Rufford,  to  Beeston  Castle,  and  across  Mid-Shropshire  from  Shrewsbury 
to  Wenlock. 

Donations  to  the  Library  have  been  received  from  Captain  Abney,  Rev. 

H.  J,  Palmer,  Mr.  Watts,  Mr.  Maurice  Jones,  and  Mr.  Stott;  and  to  the 


album  from  Messrs.  H.  N.  Atkins,  Watts,  Williams,  Hartley,  Wharmby 
and  others. 

The  beneficial  effect  of  the  annual  competitions,  as  incentives  to  useful 
emulation,  and  as  spurs  to  careful  and  artistic  work,  has  shown  no  diminu¬ 
tion  in  the  past  year,  and  the  Council  trust  that  the  subjects  selected  for 
the  competition  of  1885  will  be  productive  of  a  similar  satisfactory  result. 
These  subjects  are  as  follow: — “Instantaneous,”  “Farm  Yard,”  “Rocky, 
Shore,”  “Stereoscopic,”  “Cottage  Door,”  “Animal  Study,”  “Interior,” 
and  “Shipping  or  Marine.” 

At  the  annual  soiree  in  St.  George’s  Hall,  given  by  the  Associated 
Artistic  and  Scientific  Societies  of  Liverpool,  our  Society  contributed  a 
large  and  interesting  exhibition  of  pictures  and  apparatus,  and  the  Rev. 
H.  J.  Palmer  gave  a  popular  lecture  on  Mountain  Passes  among  the  Alps, 
with  lantern  illustrations  from  his  own  negatives. 

A  presentation  print  will  be  selected  by  the  Council  before  the  close  of 
the  year  for  distribution  among  the  members. 

The  labours  of  the  Hon.  Librarian,  Mr.  J.  K.  Day,  in  the  past  year 
have  been  so  arduous,  and,  moreover,  so  acceptable  to  the  mem  lie  rs  of  the 
Association,  that  the  Council  have  requested  two  gentlemen  to  undertake 
the  office,  the  one  acting  as  coadjutor  to  the  other,  and  they  are  glad  to  say 
that  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Hughes  have  consented  to  share  the  duties  of  tho 
office. 

The  thanks  of  this  Association  are  due  to  the  Library,  Museum  and 
Arts  Committee  of  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool,  for  the  use  of  the 
meeting  room  in  the  Free  Library;  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain  for  copies  of  the  Journal;  to  Messrs.  Scovill,  of  New  York,  for 
copies  of  the  Photographic  Times;  to  Mr.  F.  H.  Davies,  of  Chicago,  for 
copies  of  Photography ;  to  the  Liverpool  Engineering,  Microscopical,  Field 
Naturalists’,  Philosophical,  Philomathic,  and  Geological  Societies,  and  to 
tho  Newcastle  Photographic  Association,  for  copies  of  the  annual  report  of 
their  proceedings  and  transactions. 


Mr.  A.  Boothroyd  proposed,  aud  Mr.  W.  H.  Kirkby  seconded,  a  reso¬ 
lution  that  the  report  be  adopted.  This  was  carried. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Hon.  Treasurer  from  illness,  Mr.  Wharmby  read 
Mr.  Ellerbeck’s  report,  which  showed  a  balance  in  hand  of  about  £40. 
This  also  was  passed. 

The  Rev.  T.  B.  Banner  spoke  very  warmly  of  the  labours  of  the  lion. 
Secretary  now  about  to  retire  from  his  post. 

The  Chairman  also  referred  in  complimentary  terms  to  the  Secretary’s 
work  on  behalf  of  the  Association. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer  expressed  his  cordial  thanks  not  only  to  tho 
Rev.  T.  B.  Banner  and  Dr.  Kenyon  for  their  kind  words  with  regard  to  him, 
but  also  to  every  member  of  the  Society,  both  present  and  absent,  for  their 
kindly  feeling  towards  him,  and  for  their  forbearance  in  overlooking  the 
many  inefficiencies  and  neglectfulnesses  of  the  discharge  of  his  somewhat 
onerous  duties. 

The  Chairman  announced  donations  to  the  Library  from  the  Rev.  H.  J. 
Palmer  and  Mr.  Stott. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Day  called  attention  to  the  large  number  of  subscriptions  still 
unpaid. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Beer  moved  an  addition  to  the  Rules,  of  which  notice  had 
been  given: — “All  members  elected  on  and  after  the  January  meeting, 
1885,  shall  pay  an  entrance  fee  to  the  Treasurer  of  ten  shillings  and  six¬ 
pence.”  He  (Mr.  Beer)  pointed  out  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  present 
year,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  Association  had 
invariably  been  followed  by  a  decrease  of  the  balance  in  hand  at  the  close 
of  each  financial  year.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  meetings  were 
now  much  more  largely  attended  than  of  yore,, and  the  consequent  expense 
of  the  tea  provided  had  been  greatly  augmented. 

Mr.  Day  seconded  the  resolution,  and,  after  discussion,  it  was  adopted. 

The  Chairman  reminded  the  members  of  the  soiree  in  St.  George’s  Hall 
on  December  10th,  and  gave  notice  that  all  exhibits  for  the  Association's 
display  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Ellerbeck,  54,  Bold-street,  on  or  before 
December  9th,  or  on  the  10th  to  the  Committee  in  St.  George’s  Hall. 

Mr.  Day  proposed  the  re-election  of  the  members  of  the  Hanging  Com¬ 
mittee  who  had  acted  last  year,  namely,  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer,  and 
Messrs.  Beer,  Crowe,  Forrest,  Guyton,  Paris,  and  Whiteman. 

Mr.  Tyerman  seconded  the  resolution,  and  it  was  carried  unanimously. 

At  this  point  the  judges  in  this  year’s  competition — Messrs.  Beer,  Pelham, 
and  Thompson — entered  the  room,  and  Mr.  Pelham  announced  the  awards 


as  follows : — 

Subject.  Prize. 

The  Brook . .  Mr.  W.  H.  Kirkby. 

Cattle .  „  J.  H.  T.  Ellerbeck. 

Fruit  .  >>  P-  G.  Hall. 

Architecture .  >,  W.  H.  Kirkby. 

Mountain  Forms .  .  ,,  P.  G.  Hall. 

Snow  Scene  .  Is  ot  awarded. 

Shipping  .  Mr.  J.  H.  Day. 

Repose  . . .  ,,  P-  G.  Hall. 

Own  emulsion' .  W.  H.  Kirkby. 

Best  set  of  pictures  .  „  P-  G.Hall. 

Best  picture  of  all  . ,,  P-  G.  Hall. 

The  Chairman  cordially  thanked  the  judges  for  their  kindness  in  offici¬ 
ating,  and  for  the  trouble  they  had  taken  in  making  their  decisions. 

Dr.  Kenyon  then  proposed  for  re-election  the  names  of  the  following 
gentlemen  as  hon.  members: — Messrs.  Thompson,  Riley,  and  Banks. 

Mr.  Kirkby  seconded  this,  and  these  gentlemen  were  re-elected,  nemint 


contradicentc. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  Council  would  be  glad  to  receive  negatives 
suitable  for  enlargement  for  this  year’s  presentation  print,  and  requested 
that  such  negatives  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Ellerbeck,  54,  Bold -street,  on 
or  before  Monday,  December  15th. 

Mr.  Phillips  proposed,  and  Air.  Beer  seconded,  a  resolution  that  the 
following  by-law,  recommended  by  the  Council,  be  adopted:  —  “That 
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after  due  notice  has  been  given  by  the  Treasurer,  if  arrears  of  subscrip¬ 
tions  be  not  paid  within  three  months,  members  in  arrears  shall  cease  to 
receive  notice  of  meetings.”  This  was  passed. 

The  members  then  adjourned  to  a  lower  room  for  the  inspection  of  the 
competition  pictures  of  the  present  year. 


ComspmOenrr. 

[All  communications  for  the  Editorial  department  of  the  Journal  should  he 

addressed  to  the  “ Editors ,  2,  York-street,  Covent-garden,  London,  IF.  GY’] 

LANTERN  TRANSPARENCIES  AT  THE  RECENT 
EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— In  the  letters  on  the  above  subject  in  your  last  issue, 
signed  “George  Smith”  and  “William  Brooks,”  there  are  statements  re¬ 
garding  matters  of  fact  which  are  incorrect.  Will  you  allow  me  to  state  that 
Mr.  Gale  personally  handed  to  the  Assistant-Secretary  at  the  Gallery  before 
9  p.m.,  on  Thursday,  September  25th,  a  box  containing  twenty  lantern 
slides  made  by  himself  from  his  own  negatives,  together  with  a  letter  of 
advice  ;  that  these  were  the  only  slides  received  from  him  ;  and  that  they 
are  the  same  slides  that  were  shown  on  the  screen  before  the  judges  at  the 
time  of  the  competition  for  the  medal. 

The  paragraphs  in  the  Society’s  circular  relating  to  lantern  slides  read  as 
follows Slides  (which  must  not  exceed  three  and  a-quarter  inches  in 
height)  must  be  sent  in  either  on  or  before  Thursday,  September  25  (to  come 
with  other  exhibits  before  the  Judges  of  Awards),  and  will  only  be 
eligible  for  award  when  both  the  negatives  and  the  slides  are  the  work  of 
the  exhibitor.  .  .  .  The  Judges  are  instructed  to  reserve  one  medal 

for  lantern  transparencies  (if  they  find  them  worthy  of  awards).”  It  will 
be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  award  was  made  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations. 

I  say  nothing  at  present  with  regard  to  the  other  allegations  in  the 
letters  referred  to,  which  are  either  beside  the  point  at  issue  (the  legality 
of  the  award),  or  are  matters  of  opinion  only. — I  am,  yours,  &e., 

W.  E.  Donkin, 

November  26,  1884.  Hon.  S.c.,  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

[Owing  to  delay  in  transmission  through  the  post  this  letter  unfortu¬ 
nately  reached  us  too  late  for  insertion  in  our  last  issue. — Eds.] 

- 4 - - 

THE  LATE  PALL  MALL  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — You  were  good  enough  to  mention  in  your  review  of  the 
late  Pall  Mall  Exhibition  my  pictures,  To  the  Rescue  and  Rescued,  and  you 
described  them  as  being  sensational. 

From  remarks  I  have  since  heard  I  find  there  is  a  prevalent  idea  that 
they  are  sensational  in  what  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  its  worst  or  theatrical 
sense.  I  am  told  that  the  rocket  and  line  are  printed  in,  so  as  to  make  a 
sensational  picture,  but  I  wish  to  explain  that  such  is  not  the  case.  It  is 
really  a  true  transcript  by  photography  of  a  scene  which  occurred  near 
here.  I  consider  it  the  most  extraordinary  photograph  I  have  ever  taken, 
or  that  I  ever  expect  to  take.  Such  conditions  are  hardly  likely  to  occur 
twice  in  a  lifetime.  Rescued  is  also  a  true  photograph  of  the  lifeboat 
containing  the  crew  of  this  shipwrecked  vessel  “  Isabella  ”  (the  same  as  in 
To  the  Rescue)  reaching  the  shore. 

Those  only  who  have  tried  to  plant  a  tripod  among  beach  stones  during 
a  strong  south-west  gale,  upon  a  shore  where  there  is  no  cliffs  to  shelter, 
can  appreciate  the  difficult  conditions  under  which  these  pictures  were 
produced.  It  is  impossible  to  focus  even  if  you  could  guess  at  what  point 
the  vessel  would  approach  the  shore. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

8,  Grand  Parade,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  H.  J.  Godbold. 

December  3,  1884. 

OXALIC  ACID  IN  THE  DEVELOPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Confirming  what  I  wrote  last  week,  I  have  now  to  add  that 
I  find  the  oxalic  acid  is  better  for  an  over-exposed  negative,  and  the  liquor 
potassce  (B.P.,  sp.  gr.  1058)  for  an  under-exposed  negative. 

I  should  recommend  operators  to  begin  with  the  developer  and  oxalic 
acid,  and  if  the  picture  do  not  come  out  pour  off  this  developer;  then 
mix  some  more  with  the  liquor  potassce  without  the  oxalic  acid,  and  I 
think  it  will  be  found  that  the  latter  will  bring  out  all  there  is  to  get  out. 
I  have  had  to  give  up  cyanide  of  potassium  as  a  fixer,  the  fumes  being  dis¬ 
agreeable,  if  not  worse. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  T.  F.  M.  Ingall. 

Greenhithe,  Kent,  November  27,  1884. 

- ♦— 

“LANTERN  SLIDES  ON  COMMERCIAL  PLATES.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — A  very  characteristic  and  interesting  article  has  just  ap¬ 
peared  in  your  Journal  on  the  above  subject  by  Mr.  A.  Pringle.  The  in¬ 
formation  covered  a  large  field  of  chemical  diagnosis  (if  the  term  may  be 
allowed)  :  but  may  I  be  permitted  as  one  who  is  not  a  “  tender  plant,”  and 
has  not  the  misfortune  to  be  forbidden  access  to  my  dark  room  by  an  over- 
zealous  medical  adviser,  to  offer  a  few  plain  jottings  on  the  subject. 

Just  now,  while  the  days  are  so  short,  we  need  to  have  our  hands  at 
work  in  the  long  evenings  at  something  instructive  and  useful  lest  they 
should  be  tempted  into  less  profitable  exercises.  I  had  recent  occasion  to 


communicate  my  experience  with  a  novel  developer  in  transparency  work 
on  gelatine  plates.  This  I  emphasise  in  contradistinction  to  albumen  ailj 
chloride  and  other  well-known  commercial  products.  However,  it  is  >>iie 
thing  to  make  experiments  and  another  to  secure  the  best  final  result* 
under  a  practiced  test. 

This  I  have  done  with  some  transparencies  I  recently  made  with  the 
soda  formula  now  well  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal.  Last  night  I 
had  a  party  of  young  people  at  my  house,  and  gave  them  a  magic  lantern 
entertainment — using,  of  course,  the  lime  light,  &e.  The  results  were  mo*t 
satisfactory  in  every  respect,  and  elicited  from  the  adult  guests  th(*grcate*t 
admiration  for  vigour,  clearness,  and  exquisite  detail  in  the  shadows. 

Now,  the  point  I  wish  to  emphasise  is  this— that  there  is  a  subtle  power 
in  common  washing  soda  (of  course  with  the  adjuncts  of  a  now  tested  and 
recognised  formula),  to  develope  a  latent  image  on  a  purely  commercij 
gelatine  film  which  no  agent  has  to  my  knowledge  hitherto  done.  This  i* 
a  point  which  has  not  been  touched  upon  in  Mr.  Pringle’s  communication, 
and  I  was  much  disappointed  when  I  discovered  the  omission.  We  all 
know  about  the  successes  of  albumen  and  chloride  plates  by  careful  and 
conscientious  adherence  to  the  published  formula  of  their  respective 
authors ;  but  we  have  yet  to  know  that  silver  salts,  so  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  supported  in  a  gelatine  pellicle,  may  be  acted  upon  in  some 
very  mysterious  manner  through  an  agent  other  than  the  pungent  fumes  of 
ammonia  (an  agent  not  only  injurious  to  the  valuable  health  of  Mr. 
Pringle  but  all  ocher  unbelievers  in  that  very  commonplace  factor  in  the 
cleansing  influences  of  the  wash-tub  of  the  laundress,  namely,  common 
washing  soda),  or  even  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer. 

Some  very  erudite  thinker  has  remarked  “that  facts  are  stubborn  things” 
(I  don’t  know  what  he  means).  As  far  as  my  experience  is  concerned  facts 
are  nothing  of  the  kind;  indeed,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  most  pliable, 
interesting,  and  amiable,  for  I  have  obtained  as  results  from  the  use  of  this 
agent  the  most  refreshing  surprises  and  albeit  uniform  successes.  Does  it 
not  commend  itself  to  the  unhappy  experience  of  some  of  my  readers  that 
ammonia  fort,  is  not  a  very  reliable  agent  under  the  most  favourable  condi¬ 
tions,  not  to  speak  of  the  least  favourable?  Verbum  sat. 

I  noted  a  further  assertion  in  Mr.  Pringle’s  jottings  which  all  but  took 
my  breath  away.  He  notes  his  experience  thus — “  I  found  that  negatives 
absolutely  or  all  but  unprintable  in  silver,  carbon,  or  platinotype  yielded 
first-rate  slides  for  the  lantern.”  I  had  almost  to  hold  a  chair  when  I  read 
it.  The  fumes  of  ammonia  fort,  were  nothing  to  the  sensation  it  caused 
me.  I  at  once  thought  of  the  large  number  of  deceased  negatives  lying  in 
a  corner  of  my  churchyard  (the  nearest  alluvial  soil  to  my  study),  but  the 
ghastly  thought  sickened  me.  I  recoiled  from  it  with  religious  horror,  and 
continued  strong  in  my  conviction  that  it  was  a  most  unlikely  contention 
and  far  too  good  to  be  true.  He  tells  us  that  those  dead  negative  failures 
lying  in  his  garret  and  cellar  were  unearthed  from  their  limbo,  and  in  spito 
of  mere  “technical  imperfections”  did  good  service  afterwards  as  “first- 
rate  lantern  transparencies.”  Verily,  startling  surprises  will  never  cease. 
I  fancy  this  will  not  be  the  experience  of  the  majority  of  transparency 
workers.  It  certainly  is  not  mine.  I  have  come  to  this  sober  conclusion, 
after  a  considerable  number  of  failures  in  the  production  of  lantern  trans¬ 
parencies,  that  the  faintest  trace  of  any  “technical  imperfection”  in  a 
negative  will  be  fatal  to  the  hope  of  a  decent,  not  to  say  a  superior,  result. 

Just  one  point  more  and  I  have  done  for  the  present.  A  great  bugbear 
of  Mr.  Pringle’s  transparency  work  he  admits  to  be  the  well-known  diffi¬ 
culty  of  not  knowing  when  to  stop.  He  has  the  Scylla  of  the  “  blocking 
up”  difficulty  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Charybdis  of  the  ghostly  image  on 
the  other.  Poor  fellow  !  No  wonder  he  is  often  perplexed  !  (and  all  this, 
too,  in  the  teeth  of  medical  advice).  I  feel  deeply  for  him.  Will  he  accept 
in  the  generous  spirit  it  is  offered  the  suggestion  of  a  certain  cure  for  the 
misery  of  the  dilemma  which  hedges  him  ?  Try  the  formula  I  have 
suggested  honestly  and  then  stick  to  it,  and  at  the  same  time  give  to 
Messrs.  Genlain  and  Edwards  all  the  credit  of  what  is  without  doubt 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  in  the  annals  of  photographic 
research.  H.  Victor  Macdona,  M.A« 

The  Vicarage ,  Cheadlc-Hulme,  Stockport,  November  29,  1884. 

THE  MERCURY  INTENSIFIED 
To  the  Editors, 

Gentlemen, — I  send  you  an  improved  formula  for  the  mercury  in 
tensifier : — 

A. 

Bichloride  of  mercury  ;  bromide  of  potassium  j  ^^iJfsolution^63 

B, 

Cold  saturated  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda. 

The  addition  of  the  bromide  causes  a  quicker  deposit,  also  a  less  loss  of 
density  in  passing  through  the  sulphite  solution.  The  sulphite  of  soda 
requires  to  be  full  strength. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  C. 

Southport,  December  3,  1884. 


ENLARGING  APPARATUS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  the  introduction  of  argento-bromide  paper  offers  such 
great  facilities  for  the  production  of  enlargements,  I,  for  one,  should  be 
very  glad  if  some  of  our  practical  brethern  would  suggest  the  best  way  to 
make  an  inexpensive  enlarging  apparatus  oneself. 

I  was  present  at  the  demonstration  given  by  M.  Hutinet,  of  Paris,  some 
time  ago,  and  if  I  recollect  rightly  the  apparatus  consisted  chiefly  of  a  box 
containing  an  argand  gas  burner.  About  six  inches  from  that  was  a  piece  of 
ground  glass  to  diffuse  the  light  on  the  negative,  which  was  placed  three 
inches  in  frpnt  of  the  latter;  then  a  bellows  camera  and  a  lens,  which  pro¬ 
jected  the  enlarged  image  on  the  prepared  paper,  and  was  for  convenience 
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held  in  a  frame  under  glass,  supported  on  an  easel.  M.  Hutinet  employed 
gas  as  the  illuminating  power;  but  would  not  paraffine  give  a  more  actinic 
light?  I  have  tried  the  latter,  but  have  not  been  successful  in  obtaining 
sufficient  intensity  of  light  to  cover  (say)  an  84  x  negative.  Enlarging 
by  the  lantern  is,  of  course,  practical  with  small  negatives,  but  we  often 
require  to  enlarge  from  83  x  64  or  larger  view  negatives,  and  I  think  the 
suggestion  of  a  plan  of  easily  producing  these  enlargements  would  be  a 
great  boon  to  -many  a  photographer. 

I  failed  to  notice  whether  a  reflector  were  used  to  concentrate  or  diffuse 
the  light.  This  would,  of  course,  be  an  important  point. 

Basingstoke,  December  3,  1884.  Carl  Staokemann. 

- «*, - - 

,  -\r> 

an 5  (gnmns, 

A.  H.  Bailet  inquires  if  there  be  any  difference  except  in  name  between 
the  present  collodion  transfer  pictures  and  what  used  to  be  called  “  photo¬ 
crayon”  portraits. - In  reply:  There  is  a  very  great  difference  between 

the  pictures  styled  “  photo  -  crayons  ”  and  those  known  as  “collodion  j 
transfers.”  The  former  is  a  thin  collodion  transparency  on  glass,  which 
is  backed  up  with  tinted  or  white  crayon  paper.  On  this  paper  are  some 
hatched  lines  which,  when  judiciously  used,  give  the  finished  and 
framed  picture  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  crayon  drawing.  A 
collodion  transfer  is  a  similar  collodion  transparency,  though  somewhat 
more  intense,  but  with  the  film  transferred  from  the  glass  to  paper. 

G.  B.  B.  asks  why  it  is  that  when  he  proceeds  to  develope  some  of  his  car¬ 
bon  prints  on  a  flexible  support  many  of  them  frill  round  the  edges, 
while  others  do  not?  He  adds— “  Singularly  enough,  all  those  I  print 
with  a  masked  border — that  is,  those  with  a  white  margin  round  the 

picture— never  frill.” - Thequerist  has  unconsciously  told  us  the  reason 

of  his  failure.  Those  pictures  which  do  not  frill  are  provided  with  what 
is  known  as  a  “safe  edge”  in  the  shape  of  the  mask.  In  carbon 
printing  it  is  always  necessary  that  the  edges  of  the  tissue  be  protected 
from  the  action  of  light,  and  this  in  our  correspondent’s  case  is  done  by 
the  mask.  If  he  will  paste  a  slip  of  opaque  paper  or  run  a  narrow  band 
of  black  varnish  round  the  edges  of  all  his  negatives  he  will  no  longer 
be  troubled  with  frilling. 

R.  W.  wishes  to  know  the  influence  of  nitrate  of  silver  upon  albumen.— — 
Nitrate  of  silver  gives  a  white  precipitate  in  albumen,  which  precipitate 
is  soluble  in  ammonia.  The  precipitate  contains  16T5  per  cent,  of  oxide 
of  silver,  and  while  moist  it  turns  black  in  the  air,  even  in  the  dark. 
Solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  containing  a  large  excess  of  acid  give,  on  the 
addition  of  albumen,  a  precipitate  containing  but  81)  per  cent,  of  oxide  of 
silver,  which  lessening  of  the  affinity  for  the  oxide  throws  some  light, 
perhaps,  upon  the  preservative  effect  upon  albumenised  paper  of  the 
organic  acids.  The  yellowing  of  the  whites  rather  than  the  fading  of  the 
blacks  of  prints  on  albumenised  paper  is  the  point  which  demands  the 
attention  of  chemists.  Something  should  be  done  to  remove  the  slur 
upon  the  historical  value  of  present-day  photography  by  abolishing 
fugitive  positive  prints. 

“Having  seen  a  strong  recommendation  in  your  columns  to  use  india-rubber 
gloves  for  developing  and  other  operations  where  the  fingers  are  liable  to 
become  stained  I  bought  a  pair  the  other  day,  but  they  are  practically 
useless.  I  cannot  get  them  off  without  peeling  them  —that  is,  turning 
them  inside  out ;  then  they  take  so  long  to  put  right  again,  and  in 
the  operation  get  so  soiled  as  to  stain  all  my  hand  instead  of  my  fingers 
only,  as  occurs  without  gloves,  that  I  am  ten  times  worse  off  than  when 
not  using  any  such  help.  As  they  are  such  expensive  articles  I  write  to 

warirothers  against  buying  them. — J.  Owen.” - You  are  quite  right  in 

holding  yourself  up  as  a  warning  to  others  ;  but  the  warning  is  to  take 
better  notice  of  what  you  read.  There  are  india-rubber  and  india-rubber 
gloves,  one  sort  being  just  as  useless  as  you  describe.  As  much  as  this 
was  stated  in  the  article  to  which  you  refer.  You  should,  if  you  use  gloves 
with  fingers,  purchase  the  cloth-lined  sort,  not  too  tightly  fitting.  You  will 
find  that  they  will  slip  on  and  off  in  an  instant,  and  after  a  little  prac¬ 
tice  you  will  be  as  well  able  to  work  with  them  as  without.  The  objection 
to  them  is  their  liability  to  wear  or,  perhaps  we  should  say,  cut  in 
handling  plates.  We  would  rather  recommend,  particularly  for  dry-plate 
work,  the  use  of  mittens — fingers  all  in  one  piece ;  there  is  less  wear 
upon  a  single  spot.  Those  of  thick,  unlined  rubber  may  be  used  easily 
if  too  small  a  size  be  not  chosen,  and  then  an  immense  amount  of  wear 
can  be  got  out  of  them. 

-J.  E.  G.,  Westward  Ho.,  asks  which  of  the  following  we  would  recommend 
for  his  dark  room,  which  faces  north: — 1,  Ruby. — 2.  (Stained  red.— 
3.  Cathedral  green,  with  canary  medium.- — —In  reply:  Stained  red, 
flashed  with  oxide  of  copper  on  one  side  and  qxide  of  silver  on  the  other, 
is  better  than  ruby.  With  artificial  light  and  the  strength  of  the  flame, 
together  with  the  distance  from  the  lantern  at  which  development  is 
effected,  intelligently  regulated  according  to  law,  No.  3  is  likely  to  give 
the  best  light.  When  daylight  is  used  canary  medium  is  risky,  because 
of  its  imperfect  colour.  What  safety  it  gives  is  due  chiefly  to  its  thick¬ 
ness.  The  strongly-yellow  bookbinders’  cloth,  in  two  layers,  would  be 
better  for  daylight.  With  variable  daylight  as  the  original  source,  so 
good  a  light  in  the  developing  room  cannot  be  obtained  as  from  a  steady 
flame  always  of  the  same  size  and  at  the  same  distance  behind  the  screen. 
The  lantern  should  have  all  four  of  its  sides  a  translucent  yellow,  and 
not  one  side  alone  translucent  with  the  other  three  opaque.  The  light 
from  the  other  three  sides  does  not  fall  directly  upon  the  developing  dish, 
and  it  assists  with  safety  in  the  general  illumination  of  the  room.  Every 
operator  should  ascertain  by  experiment  the  fogging  power  of  his  develop- 
ing-room  light  upon  each  make  of  plates— say  at  one  foot  distance  from 
the  screen.  It  gives  him  courage  in  his  work,  and,  when  fogging  occurs, 
prevents  his  occasionally  ascribing  it  to  the  wrong  cause.  Many  un¬ 
deserved  s-ins  aro  credited  to  the  uncomplaining  light  of  developing  rooms. 


“  I  ENCLOSE  plan  of  my  premises  and  my  neighbour's.  I  should  like 
your  advice  on  the  subject  of  the  lights  I  have  put  out,  having  gone  to 
great  expense.  You  will  perceive  I  am  more  than  six  feet  from  my 
neighbour’s  house,  yet  he  has  sent  me  a  letter  threatening  me  with  legal 
proceedings  if  I  do  not  take  down  the  new  lights  which  overlook  his 

premises. — Theta.” - In  reply:  Let  us  first  inform  you  that,  in  cases  of 

rights  of  light,  questions  of  six  feet,  five  feet,  or  any  number  of  feet,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  the  popular  superstition  notwithstanding. 
So  long  as  you  do  not  encroach  upon  your  neighbour’s  property  by  throwing 
out  window  sills,  spouts,  &c.,  where  none  projected  before,  there  is  no 
legal  process  whatever,  either  in  common  or  statute  law,  to  make  you  re¬ 
move  either  your  windows,  lights,  or  even  a  single  pane  of  glass.  His  only 
remedy  is  to  block  them  up.  He  cannot  knock  nails  into  your  wall ;  but 
he  may  build  against  it  any  erection  that  will  shut  out  your  light,  pro¬ 
vided  you  had  no  rights  of  light — that  is,  no  window  previously  existing  n 
the  same  wall  upon  which  your  side-lights  now  are.  It  would  seem  reason¬ 
able  to  suppose  from  your  plans  that  there  must  have  been  windows 
already  there,  and  in  that  case  if  he  erect  anything  to  block  up  your  new 
lights  it  must  not  interfere  with  your  old  lights  in  the  slightest  degree. 
If  he  should  do  this  you  could  sue  him  for  damages,  or  obtain  an  injunc¬ 
tion  to  restrain  him  from  continuing  his  obstructions.  The  latter  is  a 
very  expensive  procedure,  and,  whatever  the  result,  would  leave  you  out 
of  pocket  considerably,  even  if  you  gained  the  day  “  with  costs.” 


fedjaims  (ftolmttn. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  bv.t  in  no  case  do  we 
insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  a  small  cost 
in  our  advertising  'pages.  This  portion  of  our  columns  is  devoted  to  exchanges 
only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person  proposing  the  exchange 
be  given  (although  not  necessarily  fen-  publication,  if  a  son  DE  plime  be 
thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 

I  will  exchange  a  slide  tinter  or  other  sciopticon  apparatus  for  photo¬ 
graphic  apparatus. — Address,  S.  Wells,  Goole. 

Wanted,  a  sciopticon  lantern,  in  exchange  for  a  twelve-inch  burnisher  in 
perfect  condition.  —  Address,  Alex.  Walker,  photographer,  Larbert, 
Stirlingshire. 

I  will  exchange  a  hot  rolling-press,  carte  size,  and  gem  camera,  twelve 
lenses,  for  interior  backgrounds. — Address,  A.  Jennings,  photographer, 
Skipton,  Yorks. 

I  will  exchange  stonework  pedestal,  balustrade,  and  steps,  for  a  round- 
backed  garden  seat  and  garden  scene. — Address,  A.  Ward,  54,  Bruton- 
road,  Kennington,  S.E. 

I  will  exchange  a  pair  of  double  dry-plate  slides,  7.1  X  44,  for  a  sciopticon 
camera  or  Lancaster’s  quarter-plate  Lc  Meretoire  apparatus. — Address, 
James  Thomson,  Tynes,  Fochabers. 

I  will  exchange  a  Large  portrait  lens,  four-inch  diameter,  seventeen-inch 
focus,  for  8  x  G  or  10  x  8  pictures.  What  offers? — Address,  G.  Poirin, 
2,  Eardley  Villas,  Eavdley-road,  Streatham,  S.W. 

I  will  exchange  a  10  x  8  burnisher,  worth  £2,  and  two  ornamentally- wrought 
j,  gas  pendants,  cost  £3  10s.,  for  a  15x12  sliding-body  camera  or  a  good 
carte  repeating-back  ditto. — Address,  149,  Cheltenham-road,  Bristol. 

I  will  exchange  a  first-class  enlarging  lantern,  four  and  a-half-iuch  con¬ 
denser,  also  8|  x  64  lenses,  by  Ross,  cameras,  rolling-press,  &c.,  f<>r 
anything  useful.— Address,  W.  Slater,  282,  Albany-road,  Camberwell 

I  will  exchange  a  Right  and  Butler  patent  eclipse  heating  stove,  five 
burners,  in  good  condition,  do  nicely  for  a  green-house,  for  anything 
useful  in  photography. — Address,  F.  Lewis,  70,  Station-street,  Burton- 
on-Trent. 

I  will  exchange  two  plano-convex  lenses,  three  and  a  half  inches  diameter, 
mounted  in  wooden  block  for  condensers,  for  something  useful  in  photo¬ 
graphy. —  Address,  W.  A.  W.,  Charlesville,  Fain  worth,  Widnes, 
Lancashire. 

Wanted,  a  whole-  or  half-plate  wide-angle  rectilinear  lens,  also  a  half-plate 
bellows-body  camera,  in  exchange  for  high-class  oil  or  water-colour 
paintings.  —  Address,  Artist,  Claremont  Cottage,  White  Hart-lane, 
Barnes,  London,  S.W. 

Gem  camera,  new,  in  exchange  for  backgrounds,  head-rest,  &c. ;  also 
steam  pressure-gauge,  fret  machine,  castings,  and  wire  for  dynamo, 
in  exchange  for  photographic  apparatus,  &c. — Address,  W.  W.  Evers, 
Wath,  near  Rotherham. 

I  will  exchange  a  mahogany  biunial  lantern,  by-pass  gas  dissolving  lap, 
safety  jets,  achromatic  objectives,  with  rack,  four-inch  condensers,  a 
quantity  of  slides,  effects.  &c.  What  offers  in  good  apparatus,  &c. ' — 
No.  6b,  Norfolk-row,  Sheffield. 

I  will  exchange  four  large  backgrounds  on  rollers,  74  X  74  mahogany 
sliding  folding- back  camera  complete,  and  two  head-rests,  for  Dall- 
meyer’s  2b  or  other  good  portrait  lens. — Address,  N.  E.  White,  77, 
Crofton-road,  Camberwell,  S.E. 

I  will  exchange  a  nickel-plated  cabinet  rolling-press  and  a  handsnme 
asbestos  gas  fire-stove  for  a  rolling-press  or  burnisher,  to  take  12  x  10 
prints,  or  a  studio  camera  in  good  condition:  difference  adjusted. — 
Address,  T.  S.  Hicks,  141,  Cemetery-road,  Sheffield. 

I  will  exchange  a  good  thirty-hour  revolving  night  clock,  with  opal  globe 
and  lamp,  almost  new,  cost  30s.,  or  a  seven-foot  mahogany  folding 
bagatelle  board  with  cue,  for  a  good  tourist’s  quarter-plate  bellows-body 
camera,  with  double  dark  slides,  to  take  plate  horizontal  or  vertical.— 
Address,  A.  Clark,  48,  Wellington-strcet,  Wool-aich. 
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Wanted,  a  symmetrical  or  wide-angle  landscape  lens,  in  exchange  for 
Woodbury  and  Marcv’s  patent  sciopticon  lantern;  also  excellent  10  X  8 
double  dark  slide  in  exchange  for  a  good  instantaneous  shutter.— 
Address,  H.,  Levens  Hall,  Milnthorp,  Westmoreland. 

What  offers  for  superior  archimsedian  double-geared  studio  stand,  large 
grass  mat,  several  backgrounds,  interior  and  exterior,  cabinet  burnisher, 
small  operating  van,  large  rolling-machine,  and  several  chromo  printing- 
frames  ?— Address,  John  Hodge,  31,  Union-street,  Stonehouse,  Devon. 

I  will  exchange  a  four-inch  centre  Brittania  Company’s  lathe,  back  gear, 
3  feet  6  inches  gap  bed,  extra-large  face-plate,  and  all  tools  and  fittings, 
cost  over  £18,  quite  equal  to  new;  also  Hughes’s  six  guinea  pamphengos, 
new,  and  Entrekin’s  cabinet  burnisher.  Wanted,  a  12  X  10  camera,  for 
outdoor  work,  with  double  slides,  and  a  studio  camera  and  lens,  and  studio 
stand.— Address,  W.  Dakin,  Parade  Chambers,  1,  High-street,  Sheffield. 

I  will  exchange  a  rapid  tricycle,  with  luggage  rest,  lamp,  and  gong, 
capable  of  carrying  whole  plate,  outdoor  kit,  reversible  gear  for  hill 
climbing  or  speed,  in  good  condition,  for  a  good  studio  or  field  camera 
and  lens  for  carles  and  cabinets.  Camera  must  be  in  good  condition  and 
lens  by  good  maker. — Address  Manager,  the  Studio,  Wote-street, 
Basingstoke,  Hants. 


^nsimr.s  ta  femsjiGntumts. 

£5T  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Notice. — Each  Correspondent  is  required  to  enclose  his  name  and  address, 
although  not  necessarily  for  publ  ication.  Communications  may,  when  though 
desirable,  appear  under  a  nom  de  plume  as  hitherto,  or,  by  preference, 
under  three  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Such  signatures  as  “  Constant  Reader ,” 
“ Subscriber ,”  Jr.,  should  be  avoided.  Correspondents  not  conforming  to 
this  rule  will  therefore  understand  the  reason  for  the  omission  of  their 
communications.  _ 

Photograph  Registered.— 

Miss  Catherine  Midleton,  Anglesea-place,  Southampton. —  Photograph  of 
the  Standback.  _ 

Errata.— In  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison’s  article  last  week  for  “condemn  real 
glass  utterly,”  read  “condemn  red  glass  utterly.”  In  last  paragraph  of 
Notes  and  Queries,  for  “sufficient  nitrate  of  soda”  read  “sufficient 
citrate  of  soda.  _ _ 

An  Incandescent  Platinum  Light.— See  reply  to  “Asbestos  ”  in  our  issue 
for  last  week.' 

W.  H.  M. — The  work  is,  we  believe,  out  of  print,  but  you  may  be  able  to 
procure  a  copy  by  advertising. 

0.  O.  0. — We  shall  write  to  you  privately.  Thanks  for  the  promised 
article.  Kindly  forward  it  at  once. 

H.  A.  B. — In  putting  the  lens  together  you  have  evidently  reversed  the 
components.  The  remedy  is  obvious. 

Amateur. — A  stove  on  the  principle  of  the  calorigen  will  answer  best. 
Do  not  let  the  temperature  exceed  80°. 

A  Six-Day  Tradesman. — Your  letter  is  too  strongly  worded  for  publica¬ 
tion;  besides,  the  matter  has  been  sufficiently  discussed. 

Puzzled. — If  you  adopt  the  plan  of  mounting  described  a  few  weeks  back 
you  will  not  be  troubled  with  the  cockling  of  the  mounts. 

Pembroke  Marshall. — At  the  moment  we  do  not  remember  to  what  you 
refer.  We  certainly  do  not  recollect  the  gentleman’s  address. 

Lantern  and  one  or  two  other  correspondents  have  not  conformed  to  our 
rule  by  sending  their  names  and  addresses;  hence  their  communications 
remain  unanswered. 

K.  A.  Y. — The  cause  of  your  failure  is  very  obvious  if  you  have  been 
using  the  salt  of  which  you  enclosed  a  sample,  as  that  is  the  iodide  and 
not  the  bromide  of  ammonium. 

Toodles. — The  block  appears  to  be  by  the  Miesenbach  process.  We  do 
not  know  if  the  Miesenbach  Company  grant  licenses  to  work  their  process. 
Write  to  them  ;  their  address  is  Farringdon-street,  E.C. 

The  Bichromate  Disease. — Several  correspondents  who  have  made 
inquiries  on  the  subject  will  find  their  queries  answered  in  a  leading 
article  in  last  week’s  number,  to  which  they  are  referred. 

Aspirant. — To  make  the  colours  “  take”  on  carbon  prints  rub  them  over 
with  a  piece  of  fine  felt  charged  with  cuttle-fish  powder.  This  must  be 
very  finely  powdered,  otherwise  it  will  scratch  the  picture. 

Herts. — We  should  advise  you  to  build  the  studio  according  to  sketch 
No.  2.  There  is  very  little  difference  practically  between  it  and  No.  3, 
except  that  the  former  will  be  the  more  convenient  to  work. 

H.  Bowman. — So  far  as  we  can  see  the  pictures  appear  to  be  bond  fde,  and 
not,  as  you  surmise  they  are,  produced  by  “  some  dodge  or  trick.”  There 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  what  they  are  represented  as  being. 

Spotter. — Try  the  effect  of  spotting  the  prints  with  oil  Colour  and  allowing 
it  to  thoroughly  dry.  The  oil  colour  sold  in  tubes  and  thinned  with 
turpentine  will,  we  think,  answer  your  purpose.  If  it  do  not,  write  again. 

R.  M. — Your  failure  may  be  due  to  one  of  two  causes: — First,  that  the 
paper  you  are  using  is  not  one  which  will  yield  black  tones:  second,  that 
the  negatives  are  not  vigorous  enough  even  if  the  paper  be  of  the  right 
character. 

A.  <J. — The  address  of  the  Willesden  Paper  Company  is  Willesden,  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  N.W.  The  best  material  with  which  you  can  coat  the  wooden 
vessels,  so  as  to  render  them  waterproof,  is  paraffine  wax.  That  will 
have  no  effect  on  silver  solutions. 


J.  J.  W.— From  the  very  insufficient  data  you  give  we  can  scarcely  hazard 
an  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  spots.  From  what  we  can  see  you  ha\e 
allowed  air-bubbles  to  remain  between  the  prints  while  they  were  in  the 
fixing  solution  or  in  the  first  washing  waters. 

F.  J.  Sharples. — From  the  appearance  of  the  Mates  we  imagine  you  have 
forgotten  to  iodise  the  albumen.  If  this  be  the  case  no  wonder  you  have 
failed.  If  you  had  followed  the  instructions  as  published  you  should 
have  obtained  a  very  different-looking  plate. 

George  Drumgoole. — The  water  in  which  you  have  washed  the  prints  has 
evidently  been  contaminated  with  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Perhaps  you 
used  the  same  dish  for  washing  in  which  you  had  previously  fixed  some 
prints,  and  it  had  not  been  thoroughly  washed. 

A  Staffordshire  Amateur. — Your  difficulty  arises  from  adding  too  largo 
a  proportion  of  alcohol  to  the  emulsion.  As  you  do  not  say  the  quantity 
you  have  used  we  can  scarcely  set  you  right,  but  you  will  do  well  to 
try  with  half  of  what  you  have  been  using  hitherto. 

H.  B.  J. — By  all  means,  for  that  size  of  slide,  have  three  and  a-half  inch 
condensers.  We  recommend  you  to  get  a  “  blow-through  ”  jet  until  you 
have  had  more  experience  with  the  lime  light.  When  you  have  gained 
this  then  you  may  with  safety  adopt  the  mixed  jet. 

G.  Mitchell. — The  failure  in  your  first  essay  in  the  collodion  process,  no 
doubt,  proceeds  from  your  using  such  a  very  old  sample  of  collodion 
After  keeping  for  “six  or  seven  years”  the  pyroxyline  has,  doubtless, 
become  decomposed.  Try  again,  and  use  a  collodion  of  more  recont 
make. 

A.  X.  A. — The  markings  on  the  negatives  are  manifestly  due  to  the  glass 
not  being  cleaned  before  the  emulsion  was  applied.  In  order  that  he 
should  see  them  we  should  advise  you  to  send  some  of  the  negatives  to 
the  maker.  Plate  cleaners  cannot  always  be  relied  upon,  and,  of  course, 
the  manufacturer  cannot  himself  examine  every  plate  before  it  is  coated; 
hence  he  must  always,  in  conducting  a  large  business,  be  more  or  less  at 
the  mercy  of  his  assistants. 


Photographic  Club. — At  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  this  Club,  at 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  on  Wednesday  next,  the  10th  instant, 
the  annual  dinner  will  take  place  at  seven  o’clock  p.m. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — The  next  ordinary 
meeting  of  this  Society  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  next,  the  9th  instant, 
at  8  p.m.,  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water- 
Colours  (whose  Winter  Exhibition  is  now  on  view),  5a,  Pall  Mall  East. 

The  Amateur  Photographic  Association  of  Victoria.— This 
Association  is  progressing  rapidly,  and  has  proved  a  great  boon  to 
amateurs  in  the  colony,  as  well  as  to  several  of  its  members  in  the  ad¬ 
joining  colony  of  New  South  Wales.  At  the  last  monthly  meeting,  held 
October  6th,  a  paper  was  read  by  Sergeant  Fenton,  on  The  Preparation 
and  Purification  of  Photographic  Chemicals.  The  reader  of  the  paper  is 
well  known  in  Victoria  as  an  efficient  amateur  chemist. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 


Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  three  Weeks  ending  December  3,  1884. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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PHOTO-CRAYON  PORTRAITS. 

Since  allusion  was  incidentally  made  a  few  weeks  back  to  the  now 
almost,  if  not  entirely,  defunct  photo-crayon  portrait,  we  have  had 
more  than  one  inquiry  as  to  what  was  that  particular  style  of  en¬ 
largement.  Only  last  week  we  had  to  explain  to  a  correspondent, 
in  our  ATotes  and  Queries  column,  the  difference  between  the  photo- 
crayon  and  the  collodion  transfer  picture,  and  whether  the  two 
styles  were  not  identical  except  in  name.  The  article  on  the 
permanence  of  the  gold-toned  collodion  image  in  our  last  issue  has 
brought  further  queries  on  the  same  subject,  one  more  particularly 
asking  why,  if  this  process  be  capable  of  yielding  such  undoubtedly 
permanent  results,  as  well  as  pictures  which  are  said  to  possess 
considerable  merit,  it  has  fallen  into  a  state  of  desuetude.  As 
this  is  a  very  pertinent  question,  and  one  similar  in  purport  to 
others  received,  we  shall  here  make  some  remarks  on  the  subject 
generally7. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  explained  that  a  photo-crayon  picture 
is  an  enlarged  collodion  transparency  on  glass,  backed  up  with  a 
piece  of  rough  drawing  or  tinted  crayon  paper,  upon  which  are 
some  coarsely-hatched  lines  similar  to  those  seen  in  crayon  drawings. 
The  manipulations  in  making  the  enlargement  itself  are  precisely 
similar  to  those  followed  in  the  collodion  tiansfer  process,  which 
are  too  well  known  to  need  description  here.  In  a  word,  it  may  be 
said  that  a  photo-crayon  is  essentially  a  collodion  transfer — not  trans¬ 
ferred,  but  left  upon  the  glass — with  this  important  diffei'ence, 
however,  namely,  that  the  image  must  be  very  much  thinner  for 
the  picture  to  be  effective. 

Now,  the  idea  of  producing  a  transparent  picture  on  glass  and 
afterwards  backing  it  up  with  paper,  both  white  and  tinted,  or  with 
other  material,  such  as  oil  or  water-colour  paint,  at  the  time  this 
particular  style  of  picture  was  first  introduced  was  by  no  means 
novel ;  but  the  backing  had,  in  most  instances,  hitherto  been  placed 
in  optical  contact  with  the  glass.  The  novelty  introduced  in  the 
picture  of  Mr.  Sarony  consisted  in  backing  the  transparency  with  a 
rough-tinted  crayon  paper  pressed  close  to  the  glass,  but  not  in 
optical  contact  with  it,  which  gave  the  picture  a  totally  different 
appearance  to  any  of  its  predecessors.  On  this  paper,  as  we  have 
before  mentioned,  were  a  few  hatched  lines  put  in  with  a  crayon. 
These  lines  were  always  made  in  such  a  position  that,  when  the 
paper  was  placed  at  the  back  of  the  picture,  they  would  come  just 
beneath  where  the  image  was  softened  off  in  the  vignetting ; 
hence  the  hatching  showed  through  the  more  delicate  portions  of 
the  image.  These  pictures  were  always  framed  in  a  style  suitable 
to  drawings,  which  added  materially  to  The  crayon-like  effect.  The 
actual  claim  to  novelty  made  in  the  patent  by  Mr.  Sarony  was 
only  for  the  production  of  the  hatched  lines  by  means  of  Jitho- 
graphy.  . 

Last  week  we  made  reference  to  the  artistic  merits  as  well  as  to 
the  permanence  of  a  series  of  these  photo-crayon  portraits  which  we 
recently  had  an  opportunity  of  examining.  The  gentleman  who 
afforded  us  this  opportunity,  in  answer  to  our  inquiry  as  to  why,  m 
his  opinion,  this  style  of  picture  had  died  out  so  quickly,  said  he 
believed  it  was  because  so  few  operators  could  produce  them 
successfully  unless  recourse  was  had  to  mercurial  toning,  which,  a» 


time  has  proved,  jeopardised  their  permanency.  The  chief  difficulty 
experienced  by  those  who  failed,  he  said,  was  to  secure  a  transpa¬ 
rency  sufficiently  thin  yet  full  of  detail,  and  at  the  same  time  of  a 
good  tone. 

To  illustrate  the  thinness  of  image  requisite  one  of  the  pictures 
was  removed  from  its  frame.  When  the  backing  was  taken  off,  and 
the  picture  itself  examined  as  a  transparency  in  a  strong  light, 
scarcely  anything  was  to  be  seen  upon  the  glass,  so  thin  and 
phantom-like  was  the  image.  M  hen  the  gkiss  was  placed  upon  a 
piece  of  white  paper,  the  image,  though  of  a  rich  warm  black,  was 
sufficiently  thin  to  permit  of  printed  matter  being  easily  read 
through  it,  as  the  image  appeared  to  he  composed  of  a  delicate  stain 
lather  than  of  an  actual  deposit.  Our  friend  remarked  that  the 
image  was  always  very  thin  indeed  before  toning,  but  this  operation 
tendered  it  still  thinner  and  more  transparent  ;  at  the  same  lime 
it  conferred  upon  it  a  blacker  tone.  It  is  colour  and  not  density 
that  is  required  for  photo-crayons. 

Having  explained  the  exceeding  thinness  of  the  image,  which  is 
so  essential  to  good  results,  it  will  easily  be  seen  why  these  pictures, 
when  finished  and  framed,  possess  such  a  crayon-like  appearance.  It 
is  because  the  grain  of  the  paper  and  the  hatching  upon  it  show? 
through  the  image  itself,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  very  deepest 
shadows,  where  in  a  veritable  crayon  drawing  the  texture  of  the 
paper  is  hidden  by  the  pigment.  Hence  the  illusion  is  so  perfect  that 
if  the  glass  bearing  the  image  be  free  from  impel factions,  and  the 
photograph  neatly  vignetted,  no  one,  as  we  have  said  before,  would 
imagine  but  that  the  picture  was  really  a  portrait  in  crayons  on  the 
paper  itself. 

In  our  volume  for  1881  we  advocated  the  employment  of  the 
photo-crayon  in  preference  to  t lie  collodion  transfer  process,  aa  > 
method  of  producing  effective  though  inexpensive  enlargement «, 
and  subsequently  [see  pp.  231  and  276  of  the  same  volume]  we  gave 
some  practical  hints  on  their  production.  (Jur  opinion  is  still 
unaltered  that  this  process  is  one  which  might  well  be  employed  in 
the  production  of  cheap  enlargements,  as  it  is  capable  of  yielding 
far  more  retiued  and  artistic  pictures,  and  at  the  same  or  less  c>st 
than  many  of  the  “  wretched  daubs'  which  are  continually  being 
issued  as  the  so-called  “club  portrait.’  Upon  mentioning  this 
matter  to  a  member  of  a  firm  who  produce  a  considerable  number  of 
the  latter  class  of  pictures,  he  remarked  that  “  tln»e  who*  go  iu  for 
club  portraits  like  plenty  of  colour,  and  would  not  U*  satisfied 
unless  they  had  it."  This,  in  many  in.-tances,  we  think  is  a  mistake, 
as  the  taste  of  the  humbler  classes,  who  are  the  main  sup|>orterH 
of  the  club  system,  has  undergone  a  marked  change  of  late  years, 
and  we  feel  assured  that  if  they  could  obtain  an  equally  good  like¬ 
ness.  and  at  the  same  time  a  picture  of  greater  artistic  merit  for 
the  same  money,  they  would  much  prefer  it  to  a  gaudily-colouted 
collodion  transfer. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  photo-crayon  should  not  be  tinted  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  add  to  the  effect  rather  than  otherwise.  Some 
years  back  we  saw  some  very  satisfactory  examples  in  this  direction. 
The  colour  was  roughly  applied  to  the  crayon  paper  with  a  *-tamp. 
very  much  after  the  principle  that  water-colours  are  tocmeliuw* 
applied  to  a  second  photograph  w  lieu  the  system  qf  colouring  Ifem 
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the  back  is  employed.  As  the  colour  has  to  be  seen  through  the 
photographic  image  it  matters  very  little  how  roughly  it  is  put  on, 
provided  that  it  occupies  the  right  position  when  the  paper  is  placed 
at  the  back  of  the  transparency. 


DIFFICULTIES  IN  COPYING  OIL  PAINTINGS. 

In  following  the  progress  of  the  copying  of  an  oil  painting,  we  last 
week  discussed  the  possible  effect  of  the  presence  of  the  now 
common  sheet  of  glass  in  front  of  the  picture,  and  showed  how  it 
neither  added  much  to  the  difficulty  of  the  work  nor  detracted  from 
the  quality  of  the  results.  The  presence  of  glass  is  the  very  least 
of  the  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  to  success;  that  is,  of  course, 
assuming  the  glass  to  be  clean  bn  its  inner  surface.  If  dimmed 
through  being  coated  with  actual  dust,  or  that  film  so  fine  as  to  be 
like  a  stain,  which  sometimes  forms,  no  picture  can  be  expected  to 
present  an  appearance  of  clearness  and  richness  in  the  photographic 
transcript. 

At  the  same  time,  when  no  difficulty  be  placed  in  the  way  of 
removing  the  canvas  from  its  frame,  we  should  by  all  means 
recommend  the  photographer  to  remove  it.  The  frame,  from  its 
weight  alone,  especially  in  large  pictures,  causes  any  attempt  at 
removal  to  Be  most  awkward  and  laborious.  Failing  the  presence — 
an  unlikely  contingency — of  a  well-constructed  artist’s  easel  upon 
the  premises,  the  plan  we  have  seen  adopted  of  simply  placing  the 
picture  upon  the  floor,  then  giving  it  a  slight  backward  tilt  to 
prevent  its  falling,  and  enabling  it  to  be  placed  at  right  angles  with 
the  axis  of  the  lens,  recommends  itself  to  us  as  being  as  efficacious 
as  it  is  simple  and  ready  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  forward  tilt 
renders  the  exclusion  of  reflections  more  easy  of  attainment. 

The  picture  resting  upon  the  floor,  the  camera  placed  at  a  suit¬ 
able  distance  and  at  the  right  height,  and  tilted  so  as  to  point  duly  to 
the  centre  of  the  picture,  an  examination  may  be  made  as  to  the 
presence  or  absence  of  glare  or  reflection.  If  the  picture  be  a  new 
one — smoothly  painted — and  the  light  admitted  on  to  it  rather  at  a 
sharp  angle,  the  front  lights  being  covered,  all  will  be  plain  sailing. 
If,  however,  the  impasto  be  of  a  different  character,  and  the  paint 
laid  on  in  lumps  and  prominent  streaks,  a  trouble  will  possibly 
arise  from  points  and  streaks  of  light ;  but  by  placing  the  picture 
at  such  an. angle  to  the  light  as  it  was  likely  to  be  painted  under — 
that  is,  a  light  from  the  painter’s  left — the  bulk  of  the  irregu¬ 
larities  will  disappear.  It  must  not  be  put  the  wrong  way  up, 
unless  the  light  come  from  the  opposite — the  right  hand — direction, 
and  then  it  must  be  arranged  cqrnerwise  upon  the  floor  to  obtain 
correct  lighting. 

If  the  picture  have  been  painted  some  time  all  its  peculiarities 
will  be  revealed  when  it  is  suitably  illuminated,  if  not  before.  But 
the  experienced  hand  will  not  wait  so  long ;  he  will  prepare 
the  painting  for  copying  before  he  thinks  of  putting  it  in  front  of 
the  camera.  It  may  be  defective  in  many  ways.  It  will,  unless  it 
have  been  well  kept,  in  all  probability  be  covered  with  a  dull  film 
of  what  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  dirt,  which  can  be  quite  re¬ 
moved  by  a  sponge  and  cold  rain-water,  followed  by  careful  wiping 
with  a  soft  linen  cloth ;  the  result  will  often  astonish.  Here  let  us 
say  that  little  beyond  this  washing  should  be  permitted  by  anyone 
who  is  not  familiar  with  oil  paintings.  The  expert  can  do  almost  any¬ 
thing,  but  one  who  knowing  nothing  about  paintings  should  tamper 
with  them  in  other  ways  would  be  guilty  of  a  great  wrong.  He 
cannot  conceive  the  ill  that  would  ensue  by  means  apparently 
the  simplest. 

When  all  the  dirt  has  been  removed — the  deposit,  perhaps,  of 
scores  of  years — the  picture  may  look  perfectly  fresh,  or  it  may  still 
have  a  dulled  appearance,  which,  however,  may  often  be  cured 
by  carefully  wiping  it  with  a  clean,  dry  cloth  made  into  a  pad, 
and  with  a  few  drops  of  nut  oil  sprinkled  upon  it.  This  may  some¬ 
times  bring  it  up  with  marvellous  richness,  and  in  the  majority 
of  cases  will  do  so.  Too  much  oil  must  not  be  applied,  or  there  will 
be  danger  of  cracks  being  filled  with  if,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
work ;  for  there  are  cracks  other  than  those  plainly  discernible  by 
the  naked  eye. 

Still  another  defect  may  be  seep,  and  this  is  incurable  except  in 
th?  bands  of  thi  expert  picture  restorer.  The  varnish  itjrelf  may 


be  ‘‘chilled” — a  name  given  to  a  peculiar  opalescence  that  appears! 
either  in  patches  or  over  the  whole  picture,  which  photographs* 
in  consequence,  in  the  most  indifferent  manner,  or,  if  the  de-1 
feet  be  very  pronounced,  with  scarcely  any  detail.  The  picture! 
now  quite  ready  for  photographing  is  carefully  focussed — an  opera-) 
tion  requiring  judgment;  for  the  difficulties  of  reproducing  ai 
rectangular  object  so  as  to  appear  rectangular  upon  the  plate  are! 
intensified  in  the  case  of  an  oil  painting  far  beyond  what  is  expe-j 
rienced  in  copying  a  plan  or  map,  whose  light  colour  is  always  ant 
aid  in  focussing.  As  these  troubles,  however,  differ  in  degree  only 
and  not  in  kind,  a  mere  reference  to  them  is  all  that  is  needed  here. 

The  picture  focussed,  exposed,  and  developed,  an  opportunity  will | 
be  afforded  of  bringing  into  the  field  a  variety  of  other  difficulties.: 
The  negative  may  be  weak ;  it  may  give  no  detail  though  sufficiently! 
exposed,  and  it  may  be  more  exposed  at  one  side  than  the  other.  The 
last  named — due  to  the  mode  of  lighting — will  be  the  most  probable! 
fault,  for  an  even  illumination  of  a  large  picture  in  a  small  studio  is 
next  to  impossible,  and  even  with  pictures  of  smaller  dimensions  it  is 
always  a  source  of  trouble.  The  copyist’s  own  judgment  must  teach 
him  when  a  picture  is  likely  to  be  unequally  lighted,  and  his  skill  wifi, 
be  taxed  to  remedy  the  defect.  With  very  spacious  galleries,  where 
the  pencil  of  light  received  at  any  one  point  of  the  picture  is  little 
different  in  angle  or  breadth  from  that  illuminating  any  other 
there  is  little  probability  of  trouble  from  this  cause,  which  is,  no 
doubt,  one  reason  why  direct  illumination  from  the  sun  has  been 
recommended.  This  plan  possesses  many  advantages,  but  from  the 
irregular  surfaces  characterising  so  many  pictures,  and  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  sun’s  direct  light,  there  is  little  need  in  these  days  of 
gelatine  plates  to  resort  to  it.  Besides  these  points,  the  possibility  | 
of  chance  reflections  being  shown  that  with  diffused  light  would  i 
not  appear  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  thinness  of  the  image  is  a  matter  of  small  moment.  There  j 
are  plenty  of  methods  of  intensification  capable  of  bringing  up  to 
good  printing  density  very  thin  and  weak  negatives,  and,  should 
they  fail,  a  negative,  if  sufficiently -exposed  and  possessing  all  re-  ii 
quired  detail,  can  always  be  reproduced  by  taking  a  transparency,  I 
and  from  it  another  denser  negative.  Indeed,  we  may  say  that  a 
close  examination  of  many  of  the  continental  copies  of  the  old 
masters  leaves  an  impression  that  all  the  negatives  they  are  printed 
from  must  have  been  so  produced.  When  it  is  worth  the  photo-  § 
grapher’s  while  to  go  to  this  trouble  and  spend  the  necessary  time, 
very  good  photographs  of  originals  almost  invisible  may  be  pro-  ■ 
duced  ;  but,  then,  the  added  work  bears  to  so  great  an  extent  the 
impress  of  the  retoucher’s  hand  that  it  became  absurd  to  term  them  i 
“  photographs  of  the  originals,”  as  they  possess  no  more  value  than  | 
engravings,  and  they  are  not  nearly  so  pretty  to  look  at. 

The  slight  actinic  value  of  some  colours  which  gives  rise  to  this 
difficulty — the  last  we  nowdiscuss — is  likely  to  be  always  a  stumbling-  | 
block,  despite  the  use  of  a  coloured  medium  to  photograph  through,  J 
or  the  employment  of  the  comparatively-new  stained  plates  devised  | 
to  give  “noii-actinic”  colours  their  true  colour.  Enough  is  not 
known  of  the  latter  to  enable  a  confident  judgment  to  be  formed,  < 
and  in  any  case  they  must  be  very  slow  for  some  colours  to  be  im-  j 
pressed — better  slow,  perhaps,  than  not  at  all.  As  to  a  coloured  ; 
medium,  the  plan  has  often  been  recommended  either  to  lay  a 
temporary  stain  upon  the  picture  itself  or  to  interpose  a  sheet  of  j 
glass  in  front  of  the  lens,  and  either  possesses  some  value. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  a  ray  of  light  passes  through  a  sheet  i 
of  coloured  glass  a  second  sheet  of  the  same  glass  has  far  less  i 
obstructive  effect.  Similarly,  in  coloured  reflections,  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  obstructive  action  of  a  yellow  or  red- 
tinted  glass  must  have  the  greatest  effect  upon  the  reflections  of  colours 
of  the  opposite  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  so  the  power  of  the  blues, 
&c.,  in  the  picture  would  be  lessened,  while  the  green  and  such 
like  colours  would  be  little  interfered  with,  the  effect  being  to  give 
more  value  in  the  result  to  the  yellow  tints. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

fitting  up  an  electric  light  installation  for  photographic  purposes 
a  point  to  bo  considered  is?  that  different  kinds  of  arc  lights  give 
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varying  amounts  of  actinic  power  ;  it,  therefore,  is  of  interest  to 
consider  the  relative  values  of  different  systems  for  photographic 
employment.  In  all  such  cases  up  to  the  present  time  arc  lights  are 
employed,  the  incandescent  or  glow  lamps  being  insufficiently  rich 
in  chemical  rays,  and  too  expensive  as  regards  the  amount  of  light 
obtained  for  the  power  employed.  The  current  which  will  give  a 
lio-ht  of  from  1,200  to  2,000  candles  in  an  arc  lamp  will  produce  but 
fn>m  200  to  250  with  glow  lamps,  and  the  latter  amount  has  been 
found  insufficient  for  practical  working. 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of  arc  lights  which  vary  with 
the  nature  of  the  current  employed.  The  best  for  photographic 
purposes  is  a  lamp  having  carbon  electrodes  nearly  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  taking  a  current  of  twenty-tive  Amperes  and 
thirty-five  to  forty  Volts,  or,  practically,  one  Board  of  Trade  unit 
consisting  of  1,000  Watts. 

These  electrical  standards  of  measurement  should  be  used  m 
specifying  the  apparatus  required  for  photography.  The  Voltg 
represent0  the  amount  of  potential  of  the  current,  or  its  power  of 
overcoming  resistances.  The  Amperes  represent  the  quantity  of  the 
current,  or  its  power  of  doing  work,  such  as  heating  substances,  or 
throwing  down  a  quantity  of  metal  in  electro-plating.  A  flash  of 
lightning  has  high  potential,  for  it  can  leap  through  a  long  length  of 
ah’-  but  like  the  long  spark  from  the  frictional  electrical  machine, 
it  is  useless  for  electro-plating  or  for  doing  any  kind  of  practical 
work  requiring  quantity.  On  the  other  hand,  a  current  powerful 
in  quantity  may  have  small  power  in  forcing  its  way  through 
obstacles  or  in  giving  a  long  spark. 

The  electrical  engineer,  having  as  yet  found  but  a  small  demand 
for  his  services  in  relation  to  photography,  has  sought  more  to 
produce  a  light  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  one  rich  in  actinic  rays, 
and  for  this°reason  in  most  of  the  apparatus  now  in  the  market 
the  electrical  horse-power  developed  is  usually  of  low  potential  and 
rich  in  Amperes  ;  that  is  to  say,  an  effective  light  may  be  obtained 
from  a  current  of  about  sixty  Volts  and  twelve  Amperes  delivered 
at  the  lamp,  the  remainder  being  absorbed  in  the  light  and  in  the 
leading  wires  in  the  lamp.  Such  a  current  will  give  an  arc  varying 
from  one -half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length.  If  the 
carbons  be  regulated  to  act  at  three-quarters  of  an  inch  apart  the 
light  is  unpleasant  to  the  eye,  as  an  excess  of  the  actinic  rays  is 
then  produced.  If,  however,  the  lamp  be  so  regulated  that  the 
carbons  remain  steadily  at  a  distance  of  a-quarter  of  an  inch  from 
each  other,  the  light  is  richer  in  proportion  in  the  rays  belonging  to 
the  red  and  yellow  end  of  the  spectrum.  Should,  however,  the 
potential  be  reduced  from  sixty  to  forty  Volts,  and  the  proportion 
of  Amperes  increased  for  the  transformation  of  the  same  amount 
of  initial  energy,  it  gives  a  more  pleasant  light  still,  or  one  richer 
in  the  rays  near  the  red  extremity  of  the  spectrum.  The  carbon 
poles  are  then  heated  farther  back,  giving  a  more  mellow  and 
softer  light.  Thus,  the  efforts  of  electricians  in  the  development  of 
the  electric  light  have  been  in  the  opposite  direction  to  those 
required  by  the  photographer,  who,  therefore,  should  pay  attention 
to  these  points  in  considering  the  questions  of  relative  economy 

Experiment  and  study  have  also  to  be  given  to  his  own  side  of 
the  problem  by  the  photographer,  if  he  make  the  demand  of  the 
electrician  that  the  latter  should  give  him  the  best  light  for  his 
purpose.  Xc  may  be  one  thing  to  produce  a  light  rich  in  actinism, 
and  another  to  produce  one  to  give  the  best  picture.  As  Professor 
G.  G.  Stokes  discovered,  the  electric  arc  gives  alight  extraordinarily 
rich  in  the  normally-invisible  chemical  rays  of  the  spectrum  ;  it  gives 
a  far  longer  actinic  spectrum  than  the  light  of  the  sun.  Glass  is 
opaque  to  the  more  extreme  section  of  these  rays.  How  they  wi 
act  when  falling  upon  the  face  of  a  sitter,  reflecting  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  yellow,  has  yet  to  be  examined  ;  all  may  be  as  desired  on 
the  one  hand,  or  possibly  a  tendency  to  blotchiness  in  the  portrait  may 
be  produced  in  the  other.  These  extreme  rays  when  used  upon 
bromide  of  silver  are  comparatively  somewhat  feeble  m  photographic 
power  as  compared  with  the  blue  and  violet,  so  the  foiniei  inn) 
to  cause  abrupt  contrasts  by  absorption  and  unequal  reflection. 

There  is  another  point  arising  from  the  foregoing  condition. 
The  light  falling  upon  the  sitter  must  be  diffused,  and  no,  a 


directly  upon  him  from  an  intensely-luminoui  small  point.  Thia 
diffusion  of  the  electric  light  has  been  effected  in  practice  by  means 
of  a  whitened  parabolic  reflector,  in  the  f  »cus  of  which  the  eletljic 
arc  is  maintained.  The  direct  rays  are  cut  o!i  from  the  sittei  by  a 
small  screen,  immediately  in  front  of  the  reflector  ;  the  screen  is  i)'»t 
large  enough  to  obstruct  any  but  the  direct  rays  from  the  arc.  The 
light  being  reflected  from  the  whitened  surface  is  thereby  lowered  in 
tone  and  the  rays  of  high  refrangibiKty  are  degraded,  so  That  the 
general  effect  is  improved  visually,  whatever  may  1  e  the  result 
photographically,  for  the  question  remains  whether  unequal  reflection 
of  the  extreme  rays  of  the  electric  light  has  a  tendency  to  produce 
blotchiness  in  the  portrait. 

By  this  reflection  from  a' whitened  surface  there  is  an  enormous 
loss  of  light.  A  translucent  screen  in  front,  intense  enough  to  pro¬ 
duce  the°  required  diffusion,  would  also  very  greatly  reduce  the 
luminosity,  and  this  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  arc  light 
with  a  single  lamp;  but,  notwithstanding  this  drawback,  it  has  a 
great  economical  advantage  over  lamps  on  the  incandescent  system 
Diffusion  of  the  light  for  photographic  portraiture  is  an  absolute 
necessity,  and  almost  the  only  hope  of  avoiding  the  present  excessive 
waste  of  luminosity  seems  to  lie  in  the  direction  of  a  greater 
division  of  the  power,  so  that  several  small  arc  lamps  can  be 
substituted  for  one  of  the  present  normal  large  size. 

Most  of  the  light  comes  from  the  ignited  carbon  points  and  not 
from  the  arc  itself,  except  in  two  curious  methods  of  electric 
lighting  now  in  the  market.  “  The  electric  sun  lamp,  *  now  atWOl k 
ii°one  of  the  picture  galleries  at  South  Kensington,  gives  a  kind  of 
combination  of  the  electric  and  lime  lights,  and  is 
noted  for  its  steadiness.  In  this  lamp,  the  carbons 
AE  and  BD  are  held  firmly  by  springs  against  the 
hollows  in  the  two  ends  of  the  block  of  marble 
H  K  L  M.  Through  the  centre  of  this  marble  the 
hole  W  D  is  drilled,  open  in  its  centre  to  the  large 
hollow  R,  cut  out  of  the  side  of  the  marble.  One 
of  the  carbons  has  a  hole  through  it,  B  D,  through 
which  a  conducting  needle  is  passed  for  a  moment  to 
make  contact  with  E,  and  to  establish  the  flow  of  the 
current.  It  is  then  withdrawn.  When  the  lamp  is  in 
action  the  arc  becomes  luminous  by  means  of  the 
incandescent  particles  of  lime  driven  off  by  the 
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current,  as  evidenced  by  the  exceedingly  slow  rate  at  which  the 
carbons  are  consumed,  for  two  pieces  of  carbon  a  deeimelwfcmg 
will  last  for  fifty  hours,  whilst  in  the  ordinary  arc  lamp  they  wjUd 
probably  be  consumed  in  two  hours.  This  light  is  of  a  reddish  culour. 
We  shall  resume  this  subject  in  a  week  or  two. 


We  learn  that  the  Northampton  Photographic  Exhibition  will  be 
formally  opened  by  a  soiree  on  Wednesday,  the  X7tb  lu"lant’:‘n^ 
not  on  the  lfith  instant,  as  previously  announced.  1  he  Exhibition 
will  remain  open  to  the  public  until  Jauuary  10,  b  .J. 

Last  Wednesday  afternoon  Mr.  W.  St.  Chad  Boscawen  gave  one 
of  a  series  of  well-attended  lectures  on  Assyria,  at  the  British 
Museum.  He  stated  that  modern  research  has  given  much  «KSCt 
knowledge  about  the  Cities  of  Nimrod  mentioned  w  the  Bookof 
Ge  esD  so  that  the  customs  of  the  inhabitant*  are  now  known, 
even  own  to  their  private  affaire  and  their  fanny  squabldes 
notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  three  or  four  thousand  years.  The 
of  the  name  “Babylon"  is  “The  Gate  of  God. 
The  dwellers  in  the  Cities  of  Nimrod  knew  the  colours  assumed  by 
lilht  Mars  was  described  as  red,  and  Mercury  as  blue.  In 

a  scribe  speaks  of  the  sky  being  as  blue  as  the  sea.  The 
Assyrians  had  names  for  the  compound  as  well  SB  the  primal  \  odours, 
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impressions  npon  the  eye.  Plateau  investigated  the  subject  fifty 
years  ago,  yet  but  little  further  has  since  been  done.  Mr.  Nichols’ 
results,  in  the  main,  agree  with  Plateau’s,  and  he  has  taken  up 
other  points.  His  researches  bring  out  the  fact  that  the  stronger 
the  light  the  shorter  the  time  the  impression  lasts,  and,  further, 
that  the  duration  of  this  impression  is  governed  by  the  length  of 
time  the  image  has  continued  upon  the  retina,  increase  of  time,  like 
increase  of  brilliancy,  reducing  the  duration  of  the  after-image. 


It  is  estimated  by  those  who  have  studied  the  subject  that  the 
atmosphere  of  the  earth  absorbs  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  sun’s  rays 
falling  upon  it ;  but  Professor  Langley  would  double  that  estimate, 
founding  his  belief  upon  the  numerous  observations  made  by  him 
at  an  altitude  of  fifteen  thousand  feet.  He  further  believes  that 
this  absorption  arises  from  other  causes  besides  those  usually 
assigned,  dust — both  near  to  the  surface  and  at  a  great  altitude — 
playing  a  more  important  part,  both  in  general  and  selective 
absorption,  than  is  usually  believed.  Photographers,  who  notice 
atmospheric  changes  more  than  other  people,  will  be  ready  to 
coincide  with  Professor  Langley’s  theory,  for  it  is  next  to  impossible, 
on  any  basis  of  absorption  through  moisture,  to  account  for  these 
singular  variations  in  the  actinic  power  of  the  light  under  apparently 
similar  conditions. 


A  photograph  of  remarkable  interest  has  been  recently  taken  in 
Dakota  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Robinson,  of  Miner  County,  and  forwarded  to 
the  editor  of  Nature  for  publication.  It  is  a  photograph  of  a 
genuine  tornado  which,  during  its  progress,  killed  several  people 
and  destroyed  a  vast  amount  of  property.  It  was  in  sight  for  about 
two  hours,  and  passed  at  a  distance  of  twenty-two  miles  from  the 
city.  The  huge  mass  of  cloud  seems  in  the  picture  to  be  roughly 
parallel  to  the  horizon,  and  just  from  the  middle  of  its  lower  surface 
projects  the  huge  spout  of  the  whirlwind  reaching  to  the  ground, 
while  two  other  elementary  spouts  seem  as  if  about  to  form  and 
assist  its  career  of  destruction.  A  more  emphatic  testimony  of  the 
value  of  photography  in  depicting  natural  phenomena  it  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive.  On  occasions  of  such  extraordinary  excitement 
as  accompany  the  observation  of  this  phenomenon  it  must  be  almost 
impossible  to  keep  the  hand  from  following  the  brain  and  describing 
exaggerated  representations  of  the  actual  state  of  things. 


We  fully  described  to  our  readers  last  year  Dr.  Huggins’  method  of 
photographing  the  sun’s  corona,  and  at  the  vice-presidential  address 
at  the  Royal  Society’s  anniversary  meeting  an  interesting  account 
was  given  of  work  done  under  the  system  at  Riffell,  near  Zermatt, 
in  Switzerland.  It  may  be  remembered  that  a  sum  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  was  granted  by  the  Society  and  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  making  further  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  direction  of  photographing  the  solar  corona  without  an 
eclipse.  Mr.  C.  Ray  Woods,  whose  name  is  well  known  to  our 
readers,  arrived  at  Riffell — a  station  eight  thousand  five  hundred 
feet  high — in  July  last,  and,  erecting  the  necessary  instruments,  con¬ 
tinued  at  work  till  September  2Lst.  It  has  unfortunately  happened, 
however,  that  the  present  year  has  been  exceptionally  unfavourable 
for  this  class  of  work  in  consequence  of  an  unusual  want  of  trans¬ 
parency  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  Mr.  Woods  thinks 
the  results  of  the  Krakatoa  eruption  may  have  caused  this  want  of 
transparency  ;  but,  whatever  the  cause,  the  effect  has  remained, 
and,  most  unfortunately,  when  the  atmosphere  has  been  clear  the 
sun  has  been  surrounded  with  a  large  aureola.  Dr.  Huggins  has 
been  utterly  unable  to  get  satisfactory  results  in  this  country  ;  but 
Mr.  Woods  has,  notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties,  been  able  to 
obtain  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  photographs,  of  which  more 
than  half  are  sufficiently  good  to  show  the  general  form,  and  a 
smaller  number  the  stronger  details,  of  that  part  of  the  corona  which 
lies  within  eight  to  ten  minutes  of  arc  of  the  sun’s  limb. 


The  Vice-President  said  it  would  be  premature  to  discuss  results, 
but  he  congratulated  the  Society  upon  the  confirmation  of  the  hope 
expressed  at  the  last  anniversary  by  the  President  that  a  new  and 
powerful  method  of  investigation  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
students  of  solar  physics.  Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  how 
the  opportunity  of  discussion  is  to  be  afforded,  and  will  probably 
imagine  that  the  negatives,  or,  at  least,  prints  from  them,  were  to  be 
placed  in  members’  hands.  Nothing  of  the  sort  is  projected. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  Vice-President’s  speech,  which  lies 
before  us,  we  learn  that  the  photographs  “  are  now  being  drawn  ” 
preparatory  to  a  full  discussion.  Photography  is  to  be  the  drudge 


— the  maid  of  all  work — for  science,  but  everything  she  does  in  to 
be  covered  over,  as  it  is  not  sufficiently  pretty.  Prettiuess  first  and 
correctness  afterwards  !  We  constantly  raise  our  voice  against  this 
continued  pandering  to  a  false  taste,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so 
until  photographic  results  are  given  to  the  world  in  the  shape  of 
photographs,  and  not  in  a  shape  from  which  no  one  can  formulate  a 
rational  judgment;  for  if  he  pin  his  faith  to  a  theory  founded  upon 
appearances  in  an  engraved  reproduction  he  may  at  any  moment  he 
confronted  with  the  original  photographs  to  show  that  he  is  arguing 
upon  false  premises. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  material  of  which  Mr.  Ray  Woods’ 
observing  room  was  made.  It  was  the  Willesden  paper,  an  account 
of  the  pioperties  of  which  was  brought  before  photographers  some 
little  time  ago,  and  excited  considerable  attention. 


In  the  same  address  some  remarks  pregnant  with  instruction  were 
made  upon  the  subject  of  the  metric  system  to  the  International 
Congress,  to  which  the  Government  recently  gave  their  adhesion. 
This  adhesion  does  not  in  any  way  bind  the  hands  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  adopt  the  system  in  any  form.  It  simply  enables  them  to 
pay  their  share  of  the  expenses  and,  through  their  representative, 
to  take  part  in  the  discussion,  and  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  appli¬ 
ances  at  the  command  of  the  Bureau,  whose  standards  far  surpass 
in  accuracy  anything  that  is  at  present  available  in  this  country. 


In  the  minds  of  many — mostly  those  who  are,  in  effect,  ignorant  of 
the  practical  application  of  weights  and  measures  among  the  mass 
of  the  people — an  impression  prevails  that  the  metric  system  is 
proved  to  be  undoubtedly  the  best  that  could  be  devised,  and  that 
the  last  word  has  been  said.  The  truth  is  it  is  of  great  value  for 
scientific  purposes,  if  only  because  of  its  uniformity;  but  it  is 
founded  upon  a  theoretical  measure  which  is  inaccurately  taken,  so 
that  the  real  standard  is  merely  a  piece  of  something  carefully  pre¬ 
served  for  reference,  while  among  the  populations  where  it  is  esta¬ 
blished  by  law  the  metric  system  is  found  to  be  practically  incon¬ 
venient  from  the  size  of  the  measures  and  weights  being  either  too 
large  or  too  small.  In  some  countries,  where  by  law  it  is  established, 
it  is  not  made  use  of  by  the  people,  and  it  is  patent  to  anyone  that  a 
system  of  tens,  which  are  only  divisable  into  two  equal  parts,  must  be 
inferior  for  practical  purposes  to  a  system  of  twelves,  which  can  be 
divided  into  three.  The  Vice-President  said  : — “  Whatever  may 
be  the  advantages  of  the  metric  system  from  a  scientific  point  of 
view,  the  question  whether  a  scale  of  weights,  money,  and  measures, 
founded  on  a  duodecimal  rather  than  a  decimal  system,  is  not 
better  adapted  for  the  convenience  of  daily  life  is  one  that  by 
many  is  regarded  as  fairly  open  to  discussion.” 


THE  SIEMENS’  UNIT  LAMP  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

[A  communication  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.] 

There  are  so  many  difficulties  regarding  a  standard  light  that  it 
has  struck  me  I  might  say  a  few  words  with  advantage  regard¬ 
ing  the  auxiliary  standard  which  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Werner 
Siemens  at  the  late  Electrical  Congress  held  in  Paris  in  April  last. 
Recently  Dr.  Siemens  kindly  presented  me  with  one  of  them,  and  I 
have  experimented  with  it,  both  for  photometric  and  photographic 
purposes.  The  lamp  is  illustrated  in  the  diagram.  The  two  principal 
portions  of  it  are  a  tube  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  internal  diameter, 
through  which  the  wick  passes,  and  a  gauge  to  measure  the  height 
of  the  flame,  which  has  to  be  2  6  inches  high.  Whether  the  wick 
be  a  closely-compressed  one  or  loose  does  not  seem  to  matter; 
cotton  wool  will  answer  every  purpose.  The  material  burnt  is 
acetate  of  amyl  which,  though  dear  when  obtained  pure,  is  very 
cheap  at  all  events  in  Germany,  being  sold  at  a  few  shillings  a 
pound.  It  has  a  characteristic  smell  of  pear  drops,  and  is  much 
used  in  confectionery,  I  am  told,  to  give  this  particular  flavour. 
The  flame  you  see  before  you  is  a  steady  one  when  no  draughts  are 
about.  In  case  of  draught  it  may  be  enclosed  in  a  glass  tube  with 
an  air  space  beneath,  but  as  a  rule  this  is  unnecessary. 

The  wick  is  trimmed  even  with  the  tube,  and  when  out  of  use 
there  is  an  extinguisher  or  cap  which  screws  over  it,  making  it  air¬ 
tight  and  thus  precluding  the  evaporation  of  amyl  acetate.  After 
the  lamp  has  been  lighted  a  couple  of  minutes  the  flame  assumes 
its  normal  height,  and  is  regulated  so  that  the  point  is  just  the 
height  of  the  gauge.  In  this  state  it  emits  the  light  of  a  candle. 
It  should  be  remarked  that  the  acetate  of  amyl  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  oxygen  in  proportion  to  the  carbon,  and  hence  requires 
but  a  small  supply. 
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I  have  been  trying  this  unit,  lamp  for  use  with  the  sensitometer, 
and  find  that  at  a  distance  of  eighteen  and  a-half  inches  from  the 
plate,  and  with  half-a-minute’s  exposure,  it  gives  the  same  illumina- 
'  tion  as  the  phosphorescent  tablet  which  is  in  my  possession.  I  have 
repeatedly  tried  the  same  batch  of  plates  at  different  times  with 
the  lamp,  purposely  disturbing  the  wick  between  times,  and  read- 
!  justing  it  to  the  height  of  the  gauge.  This  gave  always  the  same 
results  on  the  plate  exposed  behind  the  sensitometer,  showing  that 
for  this  purpose  it  is  a  thoroughly  reliable  source  of  illumination. 
I  cannot  trace  any  effect  of  a  difference  in  height  of  the  barometer 
!  or  thermometer.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  some  slight  variation 
1  must  exist,  but  so  far  inappreciable,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said 
'  when  using  the  standard  candle. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  substitute  such  a  standard  for  the  phospho- 
I  rescent  plate  1  The  reason  why  I  would  do  so  is  that  [the  light 
emitted  by  the  phosphorescence  is  confined  to  one  small  portion  of 
the  spectrum,  as  a  previous  paper  of  mine  has  shown,  and  that  as 
i  you  mix  iodide  with  bromide  the  comparison  of  two  plates — one 
1  iodo-bromide  and  the  other  bromide  alone  —  when  made  by 
phosphorescence  is  in  favour  of  the  latter,  since  the  place  of  a 
maximum  sensitiveness  of  the  former  is  below  the  point  in  the 
i  spectrum  at  which  the  phosphorescent  tablet  emits  light.  This 
being  the  case  I  should  like  to  see  some  such  standard  as  this  used, 
as  it  is  handy,  and  only  requires  the  application  of  a  match  to  start 
1  it.  It  is  also  convenient  for  use  in  taking  transparencies  by  contact. 

The  exposure  of  a  plate  behind 
an  ordinary  dense  negative, 
which  registers  24  on  the  sensi¬ 
tometer  at  two  feet  distance, 
takes  one  minute  to  give  a  good 
image.  Such  a  lamp,  too,  is 
handy  for  travelling.  It  can  be 
enclosed  in  a  shade  of  orange 
paper,  or  by  the  cardboard 
lantern  which  I  long  ago  re¬ 
commended,  and  which  is  the 
simplest  form  of  any  lantern 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and 
plates  can  be  changed  or  de¬ 
veloped  by  its  light.  Now,  as  to 
the  manufacture  of  such  a  lamp 
there  is  no  difficulty  ;  the  form 
I  have  here  is  more  expensive 
than  is  necessary.  It  will  be  seen 
that  an  ordinary  spirit-lamp 
could  be  adapted  to  it  by  replac¬ 
ing  the  tube  usually  supplied  by 
a  slightly  longer  one,  and  making 
the  glass  cover  a  little  longer  than  is  now  done  ;  even  this  is  not  neces¬ 
sary.  The  point  to  be  attended  to  is  to  keep  the  heat  at  a  fair  distance 
from  the  spirit.  I  need  scarcely  enter  into  the  subject  of  photometry 
i  with  this  lamp ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  if  the  burner  be  of  the  dimen- 
sions  I  have  given,  and  the  flame  kept  to  the  standard  height, 
every  one  has  it  in  his  power  to  reproduce  the  light  of  an  un¬ 
fluctuating  standard  candle.  Here,  then,  is  a  point  gained  at  once. 

1  Mr.  Spurge  brought  forward  the  idea  of  using  a  gas  flame  of  a 
certain  height,  and  issuing  from  a  hole  of  fixed  diameter,  to 
illuminate  the  screen  he  proposed  to  use  with  his  sensitometer.  As 
gas  is  not  always  available  it  is  probable  that  a  modification, 
founded  on  the  principles  of  the  Siemens  unit  lamp,  might  be 

utilised.  W.  de  W.  Abney. 

- — - — 

WASHED  COLLODION  EMULSION  versus  UNWASHED 
COLLODION  FOR  THE  PREPARATION  OF  LANTERN 
SLIDES. 

I  venture  again  to  broach  this  very  interesting  subject  after 
reading  the  article  by  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle,  and  also  the  leading 
article  on  the  same  subject  in  last  week’s  issue.  I  trust  by  the 
following  remarks  it  will  not  be  thought  they  have  been  written  in 
I  any  opposition  to  the  Editors’  leading  article  of  last  week,  but  are 
the  results  of  a  long  practical  experience  extending  over  many 
years. 

I  commenced  to  make  collodion  emulsion  as  soon  as  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  inventors,  and  have  never  ceased  to  work  it  in  its 
various  forms  and  phases.  In  the  year  (I  think)  1875  I  commenced 
|  to  use  it  for  making  lantern  slides.  I  then  saw  the  beautiful  results 
■  that  could  be  obtained  by  the  process,  using  unwashed  emulsion 
with  a  preservative  ;  then,  as  soon  as  washed  emulsion  was  intro¬ 
duced,  I  decidedly  gave  the  preference  to  it  in  that  form  for  reasons 


which  I  will  hereafter  explain.  As  I  undoubtedly  prefer  a  washed 
emulsion  to  an  unwashed  emulsion  for  lantern  transparencies,  I  will 
treat  upon  that  point  first. 

I  found  that,  as  a  rule,  an  emulsion  which  was  in  its  best  condition 
for  negatives  was  but  of  little  use  for  transparencies  of  the  highest 
order,  although  with  careful  study  exceedingly  good  results  ean  be 
obtained ;  but  it  is  far  better  to  make  an  emulsion  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  A  washed  emulsion  is  far  more  expeditious  in  use  than 
the  sloppy  mess  of  having  to  wash  each  plate  singly.  It  very  often 
occurs  that  I  want  (say)  half-a-dozen  slides  in  a  hurry,  and  have  no 
plates  coated.  I  at  once  set  to  work  coating  the  number  I  require — 
half-a-dozen  or  a  dozen,  as  the  case  may  be — which  takes  but  a  very 
few  minutes.  When  I  have  coated  the  last  one  1  immediately  take 
the  first  ones  coated  and  lay  them  on  a  hot-water  bath  that  I  keep 
for  the  purpose.  They  dry  perfectly  in  about  two  minutes. 
I  am  then  ready  to  make  my  slides,  and  nothing  can  be  more 
simple. 

I  notice  Mr.  Pringle  appears  to  have  a  little  trouble  with  the 
india-rubber  edging.  This  I  have  not  the  least  trouble  with.  Per¬ 
haps  he  uses  it  too  thin  ;  if  so  I  can  understand  his  difficulty.  I  use 
mine  as  thick  as  possible — about  the  consistency  of  thick  treacle, 
and  with  me  the  film  never  slips  or  becomes  loose.  I  always  use 
cyanide  for  fixing,  as  it  is  much  more  easy  to  get  rid  of  the  last 
traces  out  of  the  film  than  hyposulphite — the  latter,  if  there  be  a 
trace  of  it  left,  being  an  enemy  to  toning.  These  remarks  apply  to 
all  washed  collodion  emulsions. 

In  the  leading  article  referred  to  reference  is  made  to  the  emulsion 
of  Mr.  G.  F.  Williams.  I  have  had  a  peculiar  experience  with  that 
emulsion  only  a  few  days  since.  It  is,  I  should  think,  about  three 
years  since  that  I  made  about  one  pint,  working  correctly  to  the 
form  as  he  gave  it ;  it  worked  well  at  the  time,  and  in  about  twelve 
months  after  it  gave  a  thin,  poor  image  for  negatives  and  a  still 
worse  one  for  positives.  It  has  never  been  touched  since,  but  a  few 
days  ago,  after  a  vigorous  shaking  to  take  up  all  the  sediment,  I 
coated  a  plate  ;  it  worked  splendidly,  and  gave  an  image  of  a  nice 
sepia  tint,  which  was  capable  of  being  toned  to  other  pleasing  tints. 
As  a  rule,  in  most  old  collodion  emulsions,  the  first  thing  to  give 
way  is  the  pyi-oxyline  ;  for,  after  coating  the  plate,  it  at  once  splits 
up  into  shreds  on  drying.  This,  being  perfectly  washed,  had  not 
done  so,  but  had  improved  by  age,  which  to  me  is  remarkable,  as 
my  experience  has  been  just  the  opposite. 

I  always  prefer  to  use  the  emulsion  as  thick  as  possible,  as 
I  find  that  the  image  is  far  more  bold  and  plucky;  With  a 
thin  film,  as  a  rule,  the  image  is  genei’ally  poor.  All  collodion 
emulsions  I  have  found  are  insensitive  to  weak  light — far  moresothan 
either  gelatine  or  wet  collodion  plates.  In  a  good  light  in  summer 
time,  with  a  fair  printing  negative,  I  find  sometimes  one  second’s 
exposure  quite  sufficient.  With  the  old  wet-collodion  negatives  the 
exposures  can  be  judged  far  more  readily  than  with  the  new  gelatine 
plates.  With  the  latter  there  is  always  a  certain  tinge  of  yellow  or 
green,  to  which  a  collodion  emulsion  plate  is  very  insensitive,  but 
with  contact  it  is  a  matter  of  very  little  importance.  The  difficulty 
is  when  the  exposures  have  to  be  made  in  the  camera;  then  with  the 
gelatine  negatives  exposures  have  to  be  considerably  increased.  The 
best  way  to  work  is  by  sunlight  diffused  by  a  piece  of  ground  glass 
about  two  inches  from  the  negative.  When  there  is  no  sun  the  ground 
glass  is  better  removed  and  the  negative  pointed  direct  to  the  sky. 
With  the  diffused  sunlight  I  seldom  give  more  than  one  minute,  un¬ 
less  the  negative  be  very  dense  ;  with  diffused  light  at  this  time  of 
the  year  about  a-quarter  of  an  hour.  The  best  style  of  gelatine  nega¬ 
tives  I  ever  saw  were  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Donkin  ;  with  diffused  light 
five  minutes  were  ample.  The  lens  I  always  use  is  a  Dallmeyer 
compound  stereo,  of  three  and  a-half  inches  back  focus.  I  prefer 
this  lens  to  any  other  for  the  purpose.  Practical  experience  is  by 
far  the  best  tutor. 

Unwashed  emidsion,  I  readily  admit,  is  capable  of  producing 
good  results,  but  for  some  subjects  it  has  one  fatal  drawback,  and 
that  is  owing  to  the  preservative,  be  it  either  ale,  coffee,  tannin.  && 
The  plate,  after  being  washed,  is  flooded  with  either  of  the  fore¬ 
going  preservatives,  according  to  choice,  and  if  the  picture  have 
any  flat,  delicate  tints  they  are  found  to  be  more  or  lees  mottled  or 
uneven,  owing  to  the  preservative.  Another  fault  is  those  detest¬ 
able  drying  marks  which  very  often  make  their  appearance  and 
ruin  the  picture,  and  one  is  never  safe  from  these  defects.  \\  it h  a 
washed  emulsion  there  is  perfect  freedom  therefrom.  I  think  if  I 
were  bound  to  go  back  to  preservatives  I  would  rather  go  back  to 
wet  collodion  and  silver  bath.  I  find  that  a  washed  emulsion  is 
developed  quite  as  readily  as  an  unwashed,  and  I  have  developed 
thousands.  With  a  properly-prepared  washed  emulsion  any  amount 
of  density  can  be  obtained — quite  as  much  as  with  the  unwashed; 
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and,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  do  not  see  there  is  any 
difference  as  regards  fineness  of  film  in  the  result. 

I  will  give  an  instance  of  how  readily  a  transparency  can  be  made 
by  one  who  is  used  to  it.  I  timed  myself  one  day  as  to  how  short 
a  time  I  could  make  and  finish  a  slide.  The  plate  was  already  dry 
and  ready  for  exposure.  I  made  the  exposure  by  contact,  developed 
it,  fixed,  washed,  toned,  dried,  and  varnished  it,  and  also  mounted 
it* within  a-quarter  of  an  hour.  I  did  this  as  I  had  to  catch  a  train. 
X  do  not  think  it  could  be  done  in  a  much  shorter  time— not  even 
by  an  American. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  write  upon  this  subject  for  some  years, 
knowing  that  there  was  but  little  interest  taken  in  the  matter,  and 
that  only  by  a  very  small  section.  If  the  interest  be  now  sufficient  I 
should  be  pleased  to  write  an  article  on  development,  which  is  very 
varied  and  produces  different  results,  and  also  on  toning,  should  the 
Editors  approve  of  it.  I  think  I  may  say  that  I  have  tried  almost 
every  known  process,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
washed  collodion  emulsion  will  equal,  if  not  beat,  the  whole,  and  is 
far  more  simple.  Wm.  Brooks. 

HYDROXYL  AMINE  USED  AS  A  DEVELOPING  AGENT. 

[A  communication  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.] 

Nearly  two  months  have  elapsed  since  Herr  Carl  Egli  and  myself 
published  in  the  News  the  suggestion  to  use  hydroxylamine  as  a 
developing  agent,  and  I  take  this  earliest  opportunity  to  communi¬ 
cate  to  the  Society  the  results  of  my  further  experiments.  As 
hydroxylamine,  prior  to  our  publication,  had  not  been  introduced 
into  the  photographer’s  laboratory,  perhaps  it  will  not  be  out  of 
place  if  I  describe  briefly  the  properties  and  preparation  of  the 
compound  under  consideration. 

Hydroxylamine  was  discovered  by  Lossen,  when  investigating 
the  intermediary  products  of  the  reduction  of  nitric  acid  to  ammonia. 
This  compound,  which  is  represented  chemically  by  the  symbol 
NH30,  is  formed  on  the  ammonia  type,  by  the  replacement  of  one 
of  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  by  the  hydroxyl  radical  HO,  as  is  seen 
in  the  following  graphical  representations  : — 

Ammonia.  Hydroxylamine. 
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Like  ammonia,  it  is  a  strong  base,  capable  of  forming  several 
salts.  It  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  the  free  state,  but  it  can 
easily  be  produced  in  an  aqueous  solution.  It  possesses  the  some¬ 
what  remarkable  property  of  behaving  both  as  an  oxidising  and  as 
a  reducing  agent.  Perhaps  no  better  example  of  its  reducing 
action  can  be  taken  than  the  decomposition  of  silver  bromide  in  the 
presence  of  caustic  alkali,  whereby  metallic  silver,  alkaline  bromide, 
and  nitrous  oxide,  or  laughing  gas,  are  produced. 

The  reaction  is  represented  by  the  following  formula  : — 

2NH30  +  4AgBr.  +4NaOH  =  Ag^  +  3H20  +  4NaBr.  +  N20. 

Another  important  fact  in  considering  the  properties  of  hydroxy¬ 
lamine  is  that  it  does  not  absorb  oxygen,  even  in  the  presence  of 
alkali ;  thus,  during  the  process  of  development,  there  need  be  no 
fear  of  the  developing  solution  becoming  decomposed  from  contact 
with  the  atmosphere. 

The  preparation  of  this  compound  has  not  received  much  atten¬ 
tion  from  chemists,  and  thus  the  process  generally  adopted  is  the 
same  as  that  originally  proposed  by  the  discoverer,  namely,  the  re¬ 
duction  of  nitric  ether  by  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid.  When  this 
method  is  resorted  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  hydroxylamine  is 
converted  into  ammonia,  and  thus  the  yield  is  comparatively  small. 
Dr.  Divers  has  recently  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Chemical 
Society  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  formation  of  hydroxylamine 
from  nitric  acid.  This  investigator  finds  that  a  large  yield  of  the 
desired  compound  is  obtained  by  the  direct  action  of  tin  and  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  on  nitric  acid  ;  in  one  experiment  87  per  cent,  of  the 
nitric  acid  was  converted  into  the  base.  It  may  be  of  interest  to 
know  that  the  hydrochloride,  or  hydrochlorate,  is  already  in  the 
market,  but  as  this  compound  has  hitherto  only  been  used  for 
scientific  investigations  the  price  is  at  present  rather  high,  and 
w.'uld  debar  the  professional  photographer  from  adopting  this 
method  in  his  everyday  practice  ;  but  there  is  very  little  doubt 
that,  should  a  demand  arise,  the  substance  could  be  produced  at  a 
reasonable  price. 

With  this,  as  with  other  developers,  there  is  some  difficulty  in 
prescribing  a  definite  formula,  but  the  following,  which  is  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  one  recently  described  in  an  editorial  article  in  the  News, 
may  be  taken,  I  think,  as  a  fair  standard,  and  has  given  excellent 
results  with  certain  brands  of  plates. 


The  following  solutions  are  required  : — 

A. 

Hydroxylamine  hydrochlorine  .  30  grains. 

Alcohol  .  1  ounce. 

B. 

Caustic  potash  .  1  drachm. 

Water .  l  ounce. 

0. 

Potassium  bromide  . 20  grains. 

Water .  1  ounce. 

The  ingredients  used  are  in  principle  similar  to  those  employed 
with  pyro.  Caustic  potash  takes  the  place  of  ammonia,  for  tin* 
latter  alkali  is  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  assist  the  reduction  of 
silver  bromide.  The  soluble  bromide  is  used,  as  with  pyro.  or 
oxalate,  to  restrain  the  action  of  the  developer. 

To  develope  a  quarter-plate  with  the  above  solutions  :  take  half-a- 
drachm  of  A,  forty  minims  of  B,  and  ten  minims  of  C,  diluted  to  one  ; 
ounce  with  water.  The  exposed  film  is  plunged  straight  into  the 
developer  without  previous  moistening.  The  process  proceeds 
rapidly,  and  is  completed  in  about  five  minutes. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  this  developer  are  : — Wide  latitude 
of  exposure,  non-deterioration  of  the  solution  from  external 
sources,  and  absolute  freedom  from  stain — a  gain  that  cannot  too  1 
strongly  be  accented,  especially  at  this  time  of  the  year,  when  j 
printing  is  so  slow. 

Against  the  important  advantages  I  should  state  that  there  is  a 
minor  objection,  and  that  is  the  liability  to  cause  reticulation,  with 
plates  prepared  with  soft  gelatine,  from  the  softening  of  the  film  • 
by  the  caustic  alkali,  and  the  evolution  of  the  nitrous  oxide  gas  from  i 
the  decomposition  of  hydroxylamine. 

This  developer  is  particularly  suitable  for  gelatino-bromide  paper,  j 
for  while  the  resulting  tone  is  apparently  identical  with  that  ob¬ 
tained  by  ferrous  oxalate,  there  is  no  after  treatment  with  acid  re- 1 
quired  to  remove  the  brown  stain  which  is  so  objectionable  when  I 
the  latter  is  employed. 

Gelatino-chloride  is  very  amenable  to  this  developer,  and  by 
varying  the  alkali  used  different  tones  are  produced.  Thus,  j 
potassium  and  sodium  carbonates  produce  a  sepia-brown  tone  ;  the 
same,  but  modified  by  the  addition  of  a  trace  of  ammonia,  give  a  ; 
chocolate  ;  and  ammonia  per  se  a  brilliant  purple. 

A  curious  dichroic  image  is  obtained  with  the  ammonia  developer  | 
by  reducing  the  alkali  therein  to  one-fifth  the  normal  amount,  and 
exposing  the  plate  about  fivefold  ;  the  deposit,  when  moist,  appears 
of  a  brilliant  chestnut  colour,  which  dries  to  a  deep  purple.  The  : 
same  purple  image  again  appears  as  a  brown  in  gaslight.  My  ex-  : 
perience  with  gelatino-chloride  is  confined  to  only  one  make  of 
plates,  so  that  probably  the  tones  would  be  somewhat  modified 
when  this  developer  is  used  with  other  brands ;  for  Dr.  Eder  J 
has  already  shown  that  films  prepared  according  to  various  methods  ; 
often  yield  different  tones,  even  when  the  same  developer  is 
used. 

For  the  development  of  gelatino-chloride  films  the  following 
solutions  are  required  : — 

D. 

Hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  .  15  grains. 

Alcohol  .  1  ounce. 

E. 

Potassium  carbonate  .  6  drachms. 

Water . 1  ounce. 

F. 

'  Ammonia,  '880 .  1  drachm. 

Water .  1  ounce. 

A  normal  exposure  for  use  with  this  developer  is  about  ten 
minutes,  one  foot  from  a  fish-tail  burner.  For  a  sepia-brown  tone 
take  half  a  drachm  of  D,  forty  minims  of  E,  and  one  ounce  of 
water.  For  chocolate  tones  the  above  mixture,  to  which  has  been 
added  one  minim  of  F.  A  purple  image  is  obtained  with  half  a 
drachm  of  F  and  half  a  drachm  of  D  diluted  with  one  ounce  of 
water.  To  obtain  the  dichroic  tone  :  expose  fivefold  normal  and 
develope  with  half  a  drachm  of  D  six  minims  of  F  to  one  ounce  of 
water.  The  latter  solution,  will  probably  prove  useful  for  the 
development  of  gelatino-chloride  prints,  for  I  find  that  by  backing 
a  thin  transparency  of  the  dichroic  kind  with  paper,  a  picture 
possessing  a  beautiful  warm-brown  tone  is  obtained. 

In  advocating  the  hydroxylamine  developer  for  gelatino-chloride 
I  claim  freedom  from  stain,  density  of  deposit,  and  variation  of 
tone.  It  should  be  remarked  that  as  the  alkalies  used  are  com¬ 
paratively  weak,  no  reticulation  of  the  film  is  produced  when  the 
small  proportion  of  alcohol  included  in  the  formula  is  used.  In 
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conclusion,  I  beg  to  express  the  hope  that  photographers  will  give 
hydroxylamine  a  fair  trial,  and  communicate  the  results  of  their 
experience.  Arnold  Spiller, 

Member  of  the  German  Chemical  Soeiety. 


DEVELOPERS  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

[A  communication  to  the  Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Association.] 

What  I  am  to  read  this  evening  is  not  intended  for  professional 
photographers  or  proficients,  but  I  would  like  to  say  my  say  to  those 
who  are  wanting  and  willing  to  learn.  There  are  many  developers  and 
■many  modes  of  using  the  same  developer.  Some  allow  a  rapid  and 
and  others  a  slow  mode  of  working.  Some  like  to  use  a  rapid  developer, 
and  to  get  freedom  from  stain  or  fog  (and  with  some  plates  this  is 
necessary)  ;  others  slow,  so  as  to  have  more  control  over  results.  Each 
is  good  in  its  way,  and  excellent  results  may  be  got  in  either  direction, 
but  much  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  subject. 

As  to  which  is  the  best  formula,  or  whether  slow  or  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  is  the  correct  thing,  I  am  not  able  to  say,  for  I  believe  each 
worker  will  have  some  pet  formula  that  will  yield  what  he  considers 
the  best  results,  while  the  same  formula  in  the  hands  of  another  might 
yield  nothing  but  failure.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  a  rapid-working 
developer  is  best  or  most  suitable  for  portraiture  in  the  professional 
;  photographer’s  hands,  as  it  would  be  annoying  and  costly  to  have  to 
!  keep  customers  waiting  so  long  after  each  exposure  till  the  operator 
could  report  upon  the  result  and  allow  the  sitter  to  depart.  As  far  as 
the  amateur  is  concerned  medium  or  slow  development  is,  or  I  think 
should  be,  the  most  suitable,  as  it  enables  him  to  have  more  command 
over  his  plate.  There  are  times,  however,  when  rapid  working  would 
yield  better  results. 

The  professional  photographer,  working  constantly  with  his  apparatus 
and  plates,  can  always  estimate  correctly  or,  at  least  within  very 
;  narrow  limits,  what  is  the  correct  exposure  to  be  given,  and  either 
rapid  or  slow  development  will  give  satisfactory  results ;  but  the 
amateur  has  necessarily  a  hap-hazard  mode  of  guessing  his  exposure, 
and  the  result  may  be  a  very  wide  margin  on  either  side  of  the  correct 
one.  Iu  this  case  slow  development  will  give  him  more  chance  of  cor¬ 
recting  either  over-  or  under-exposure.  Again  :  there  are  some  plates 
j  that  will  only  yield  fair  results  with  very  slow  development,  and  if 
hurried  in  any  way  will  only  give  ghosts  of  what  they  should  be. 
Other  plates  will  not  give  good  results  with  slow  development.  Of 
!  course,  if  it  were  possible  to  get  one  good  developer  which  would  act 
equally  well  with  all  makes  of  plates  it  would  be  a  great  step  in 
advance,  but  I  fear  that  cannot  be.  I  remember  some  time  ago  having 
got  some  Swan’s  plates  which  gave  me  very  good  results  with  the 
developer  I  then  used  (I  believe  Edwards’s),  and  I  heard  others  com¬ 
plain  of  them  as  being  bad.  I  put  them  aside  as  useless,  but  some 
time  after  I  had  to  fall  back  on  them,  as  I  had  no  others  at  hand.  This 
time,  fortunately,  I  thought  I  would  try  Swan’s  own  developer,  which 
works  very  rapidly.  The  result  was  a  firm  conviction  that  I  had  never 
used  more  satisfactory  plates.  I  again  tried  my  other  developer,  but 
with  no  better  results  than  before.  I  had  repeatedly  used  the  same 
developer  with  Swan’s  plates  without  finding  anything  of  which  to 
complain. 

Again  :  about  two  months  ago  I  required  some  very  rapid  plates — 
large  sizes — and  the  only  ones  I  could  get  were  Wratten  and  Wain- 
wright’s  drop-shutter  plates.  When  developing  I  used  the  formula 
accompanying  the  packets,  and  the  result  was  failure.  A  brother 
amateur  developed  some  of  them  with  the  sulphite  developer,  the 
result  being  as  bad.  I  then  tried  the  remainder  of  them  with  the 
potash  developer,  and  the  result  was  better— fair  negatives,  considering 
the  subjects  and  the  time.  I  may  here  say,  in  passing,  that  plates  of 
my  own  make  and  also  England’s  (twenty-five  times),  used  on  the  same 
subjects  and  same  exposure,  gave  much  better  results  and  were  far 
more  rapid  than  the  drop-shutter  plates,  so  that  makers’  statements  as 
to  rapidity  should  not  always  be  considered  correct  till  tried. 

During  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  constant  stream  of  new 
developers  or  modifications  of  old  ones.  The  pyro.,  ammonia,  and 
bromide  have  branched  off'  into  endless  combinations — Edwards’s,  with 
glycerine  and  alcohol;  Nelson’s,  with  sugar;  and  Berkeley’s,  with 
sulphite  of  soda  and  citric  acid.  Then  there  is  the  soda  developer,  the 
potash,  and  the  combination  of  both.  We  have  the  ferrous  oxalate,  the 
hydrokinone,  and  now  we  are  threatened  -with  a  new  one  with  a  regular 
jaw-breaker  of  a  name  which  I  am  almost  afraid  to  try  and  pronounce — 
hydroxylamine,  hydrochlorate,  and  caustic  soda.  There  is  an  endless 
variation  in  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients,  and,  of  course,  each  one 
is  best. 

There  is  no  use  to  lay  down  formal  rules  for  development,  for  no  hard- 
and-fast  line  can  be  di’awn.  Though  formulae  are  given,  it  is  impossible 
to  use  them  always  in  the  proportions  mentioned,  even  supposing  the  ex¬ 
posures  to  be  correctly  timed.  There  are  so  many  cases  in  which  a 
little  more  or  a  little  less  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  ingredients  is 
required  to  bring  about  the  best  result.  One  of  our  leading  scientific 
writers  on  photography  says  that  he  rarely  uses  the  same  proportion  in 
his  developer  twice  in  succession,  as  there  are  so  many  extraneous  cir¬ 


cumstances  to  take  into  consideration  —  light,  exposure,  nature  of 
subject,  class  of  negative  wanted,  and  many  other  things — which  onlv 
can  be  provided  for  as  they  occur.  You  cannot  take  a  formula  as 
given  by  any  plate-maker  and  adhere  to  it  for  all  subjects— that  is,  if 
you  want  to  make  the  most  of  the  plates.  We  all  know  that  pyro. 
gives  density,  ammonia,  soda,  or  potash  (whichever  is  used)  detail, 
while  bromide  restrains  and  keeps  the  shadows  clear;  but  that  is  not 
all,  for  you  must  have  a  knowledge  of  how  to  proportion  them  so  a-  to 
give  the  best  results  for  each  class  of  subject.  For  instance:  we  will 
suppose  you  have  a  number  of  exposed  plates  to  develope,  that  correct 
exposure  has  in  all  cases  been  given,  and  that  you  have  open  land¬ 
scapes,  architectural  subjects,  woodland  scenes,  and  interiors,  one 
strength  of  developer  will  not  give  the  best  results  with  all.  1 
landscapes  having  hills  in  the  distance,  or  open  country,  the  pyro. 
must  be  increased  and  the  ammonia  and  bromide  reduced.  For  land¬ 
scapes  having  buildings  in  the  foreground  and  no  distance,  or  for 
architectural  subjects,  slightly  increase  the  proportion  of  ammonia  ami 
reduce  the  bromide.  For  subjects  having  very  deep,  dark  shadow  . 
such  as  woodland  scenes,  reduce  the  pyro.  and  increase  the  ammonia. 
If  your  subjects  have  strong  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  keep  down  th<- 
pyro.  and  develope  rapidly.  If  the  subject  be  wanting  in  contrast 
increase  the  pyro.  and,  at  the  same  time,  develope  slowly.  The  slower 
you  do  it  the  better;  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  you  will  get  more  brilliant 
negatives. 

There  are  very  few  plates  in  the  market  but  what  will  develope  with 
any  of  the  standard  formulae,  if  only  they  arc  watched  and  studied  iu 
the  proportion  of  the  ingredients ;  and  there  are  very  few  photographers, 
professional  or  amateur,  who  do  not  have  a  favourite  formula — one 
which  seems  to  give  better  results  in  their  hands  than  any  of  the 
others.  I  have  my  favourite — 1.  Ferrous  oxalate;  and  2,  the  pyro.  and 
potash,  though  I  very  often  use  the  sulphite  of  soda  and  ammonia 
developer.  I  think  the  best  for  amateurs  is  neutral  oxalate  of  potash 
(saturated  solution),  protosulphate  of  iron  (saturated  solution!,  to 
which  is  added  one  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  to  each  four  ounces  of  solu¬ 
tion,  and  used  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  three.  I  find  this  developer 
gives  gcod  results  with  almost  all  makes  of  plates,  and  is  very  much 
under  control.  Any  strength  of  negative  can  be  made  if  the  exposure 
be  correct,  the  shadows  clear  and  full  of  detail,  and  the  high  lights 
perfectly  dense.  If  the  plates  are  over-exposed  a  very  small  addition 
of  bromide  of  potassium  will  give  perfect  command  of  the  result, 
while,  if  the  plate  has  been  under-exposed  and  will  not  come  up  with 
sufficient  density  and  detail,  one  or  two  drops  of  a  one-per-cent,  solu¬ 
tion  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  will  do  all  that  can  be  desired. 

Alfred  Gethrie. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


HOME  PORTRAITURE. 

[A  communication  to  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Amateur  Photographic 

Association.] 

In  drawing  attention  to  the  subjects  we  are  to  consider  tonight  I  wish 
you  to  understand  that  I  do  so  more  particularly  in  regard  to  their  1  • ing 
on  that  delightful  branch  of  our  art — portraiture.  It  seems  to  me  that  1  v 
far  the  larger  proportion  of  amateurs  give  their  attention  to  landseai- 
work — at  least  in  my  circle  of  acquaintance.  I  seldom  find  ; 
seem  to  take  a  special  delight  in  portraiture  :  nor  is  the  reason  far  t 

It  is  generally  thought  that,  without  the  aid  of  a  studio,  with  its  special 
advantages  for  lighting,  &c.,  the  amateur  can  have  no  chance  along.-id  '  a 
professional  photographer  who  possesses  this  benefit.  Now,  I  am  not  < ine  i if 
those  who  think  thus;  on  the  contrary,  I  maintain,  and  hope  to  be  able 
to  demonstrate  to  you  tonight,  that  there  is  no  reason  whj  an  amateur  should 
not  produce  quite  as  good  results  in  portraiture  as  the  professional.  At  the 
outset  I  wish  it  to  bedistinctly  understood  that  I  do  not  underrate  the  necessity 
for  a  proper  lighting  of  the  subject.  I  consider  it.  perhaps,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  the  whole  ;  still,  with  a  little  practice  any  well-lighted  room  can 
at  times  be  made  to  give  most  excellent  results — indeed,  quite  as  gi 
can  be  obtained  in  many  studios — and  it  may  be  news  to  some  <■:  -  • 

told  that  professionals  have  to  labour  long  before  they  arrive  at  t.. 
manner  of  lighting  their  sitters,  even  in  their  specially-constructed  glass¬ 
houses. 

Now,  although  lighting  does  not  form  part  of  our  subject  for  eonsid<  ra¬ 
tion,  seeing  it  is  so  intimately  associated  with  the  success  of  home 
portraiture,  I  must  ask  your  indulgence  for  a  few  minutes,  while,  in 
passing,  I  give  the  results  of  my  experience. 

In  the  first  place,  allow  me  to  say  that  one  of  the  chief  errors  amateur?- 
fall  into  lies  in  using  too  strong  a  light.  If.  f-T  instance,  you  place  a  sitt*  r 
(say)  about  five  feet  from  any  ordinary  window  having  a  gi  od  north* 
north-westerly  exposure,  and  step  back  and  carefully  observe  the  effect  of 
the  lighting  on  the  face,  you  will  at  once  see  that  the  contrast  from  light  to 
shade  is  too  great ;  the  side  next  the  window  is  too  light,  while  the  off  side 
is  too  dark.  This  is  the  result  of  a  want  of  diffused  light. 

Now,  diffusion  of  light  may  be  divided  into  two  cla->es: — 1.  natural 
diffusion:  and,  2,  artificial  diffusion.  Natural  diffusion  may  1 
as  follows:  —  The  atmosphere  everywhere  and  at  all  times  is  filled 
with  floating  particles  of  matter,  and  all  of  these  are  more  or  le*s 
opaque.  Those  which  are  opaque  reflect  a  portion  of  light  and  aV.sr.rb 
a  portion.  Those  that  are  transparent  refract  a  portion  and  absorb  a 
portion;  this  constant  changing  of  the  course  of  the  rays  until  they  are 
thrown  in  every  conceivable  direction  is  known  as  “diffusion”— that  is, 
natural  diffusion.  When  any  translucent  screen  b  made  to  intercept  tlm 
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direct  raj^s  of  light,  and  the  atoms  of  which  the  screen  is  composed  reflect 
or  refract  the  rays,  so  that  those  which  come  through  have  lost  then- 
general  direction — some  passing  one  way  and  some  another — are  said 
to  be  “diffused.”  This  is  artificial  diffusion.  Natural  diffusion  is  beyond 
our  control ;  not  so  artificial  diffusion.  With  it  we  have  all  to  do,  and  we 
bring  it  to  our  aid.  By  it  we  soften  high  lights,  break  up  too  strong 
shadows,  and  give  proper  modulation  and  solidity  to  our  image. 

Now,  to  obtain  artificial  diffusion;  procure  a  muslin  screen  like  this. 
I  made  it  myself,  and  it  cost  me  about  threepence.  Place  it  between  the 
sitter  and  the  window,  out  of  range  of  the  lens,  in  such  a  manner  that 
all  the  rays  of  light  which  fall  on  the  face  must  pass  through  the  gauze. 
Step  back  again  and  take  another  look,  when  you  will  at  once  see  that  a 
very  material  change  has  taken  place.  Not  only  has  the  high  light  on  the 
face  been  softened  down,  so  to  speak,  but  the  dark  side  of  the  face  will 
appear  to  have  been  lighted  up,  thus  reducing  the  violent  contrast  which 
had  previously  existed.  Now  procure  an  ordinary  clothes-horse  commonly 
used  for  drying  clothes  on,  throw  over  it  a  white  sheet,  and  so  fold  the 
divisions  of  it  into  such  positions  that  a  reflected  light  (not  too  much  of  it, 
mind)  just  increases  the  light  on  the  darkest  part  of  the  shaded  side,  and  at 
the  same  time  throws  a  little  front  light  on  the  face,  so  as  to  soften  or 
blend  the  high  light  into  the  shade,  taking  care  to  preserve  some  light  and 
shade,  which  is  the  soul  of  portraiture,  as  well  as  other  branches  of  our  art. 
This  done,  your  subject  should  be  well  lighted,  which  may  be  ascertained 
by  seeing  that  the  catch-lights  are  the  same  on  both  eyes. 

Having  said  so  much  about  what  we  may  call  the  proper  “quality” 
of  light,  it  may  be  interesting  to  learn  a  little  about  the  strength  or  actinic 
power  of  this  mode  of  lighting,  or,  in  other  words,  what  is  the  average  time 
of  exposure.  Later  on  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  handing  round  some 
specimens  of  my  home  work,  and  these  will  give  you  an  idea  of  what 
can  be  done  in  the  manner  stated.  On  tolerably  good  days  I  obtain  a 
properly-exposed  negative,  using  a  No.  3a  Dallmeyer  lens,  with  its  No.  2 
stop,  in  from  seven  to  ten  seconds,  on  a  Wratten’s  plate.  On  very  bright 
days  I,  of  course,  expose  for  less  time.  Now  these  exposures  will  compare 
favourably  with  those  of  many  studios.  If  a  person  seat  himself  in  front 
of  an  ordinary  window  having  (say)  a  clear  aperture  of  about  seven  by  three 
and  a-half  feet,  and  ascertain  the  vertical  and  horizontal  angle  of  the  light 
that  falls  upon  him,  he  will  find  that  it  is  in  excess  of  the  light  commonly 
admitted  in  photographic  studios.  This  is  a  fact  that  may  be  determined 
by  simple  measurement  and  comparison.  It  is  not  the  size  of  the  studio  or 
its  window  that  determines  the  force  of  the  illumination,  but  the  angular 
relation  of  the  window  to  the  sitter;  hence  a  window  which  is  twelve  feet 
square  may  in  reality  admit  a  far  less  degree  of  light,  so  far  as  a  special 
sitter  is  concerned,  than  one  of  six  feet  square,  the  area  of  which  is 
only  one-fourth  of  the  former. 

From  what  I  have  said  you  will  have  perceived  that  if  a  person  sit  suffi¬ 
ciently  near  a  window  more  light  will  fall  on  him  than  would  be  the  case 
in  many  studios.  For  the  same  reason  it  will  be  seen  that  in  proportion  as 
he  removes  himself  from  the  window  the  light  diminishes  according  to  the 
square  of  the  distance,  thus  showing  that  any  ordinary  window  with  its 
diffused  light  can  be  made  to  give  quite  as  much  light  as  a  studio.  But 
you  may  ask  me — “What  about  the  facilities  for  various  modes  of  light¬ 
ing?”  Let  us  examine  into  this  also,  and  I  think  we  shall  find  that  the 
amateur  is  not  tied  down  in  the  matter. 

If  you  examine  the  specimens  I  have  brought  with  me  tonight  you  will 
find  at  least  four  entirely  different  styles  of  lighting.  No.  1  is  an  example 
of  the  Rembrandt  style,  and  is  a  picture  of  my  little  girl.  She  was  placed 
about  four  feet  from  the  window  with  her  side  to  it,  so  I  moved  my 
camera,  as  it  were,  into  the  middle  cf  the  room,  and  pointed  against  the 
light.  No.  2  is  an  example  of  three-quarter  lighting.  The  sitter  was 
placed  about  five  feet  from  the  window  and  almost  facing  the  glass,  and 
then  the  head  was  just  turned  round  until  only  a  dash  of  light  fell  on  the 
off  cheek.  In  this  case  the  camera  was  placed  so  that  the  lens  pointed 
from  the  source  of  light  on  to  the  sitter  —  almost  the  reverse  of  the 
Rembrandt  style.  No.  3  is  a  style  very  popular  with  Americans.  In  this 
instance  the  sitter,  as  it  were,  turned  the  head  away  from  the  light,  so 
that  the  light  came  from  the  direction  of  behind  the  ear,  thus  giving  a 
full  side  view  with  the  off  cheek  in  shadow.  Another  pleasant  way  is  to 
place  the  sitter  so  that  the  light  falls  on  the  cheek  next  the  window,  the 
off  cheek  being  in  shadow.  A  full  face  is  obtained  by  this  means. 

You  will  thus  see  that  the  amateur  is  not  tied  down  to  any  one  style  of 
lighting,  but  that  he  has  quite  a  choice ;  so  he  may  exercise  his  discre¬ 
tion  in  choosing  this  or  that  one  as  most  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  his 
various  sitters.  Can  more  than  this  be  obtained  in  any  studio  ?  I  think 
not. 

Having  said  so  much  about  lighting  I  now  come  more  particularly  to 
the  subjects  we  are  specially  to  consider,  in  which  later  on  I  hope  to  give 
some  practical  demonstration,  namely,  retouching  and  eaamelling.  No 
matter  how  well  and  artistically  you  may  light  your  subject  (passing  over 
the  consideration  of  proper  exposure,  development,  printing,  toning,  &c., 
with  which,  no  doubt,  you  are  all  conversant),  unless  the  amateur  be  able 
to  retouch  his  negatives  and  then  to  finish  his  prints  in  a  superior  style  he 
will  still  be  far  behind  the  professional.  Later  on  I  hope  to  show  you  the 
mod  in  operandi  of  retouching,  and  also  how  to  enamel  prints.  I  claim  no 
singularity  in  either  case,  as  you  will  learn.  I  propose  to  deal  first  with 
enamelling,  and  before  proceeding  to  give  you  a  practical  demonstration  of 
it  I  will  just  say  that,  whatever  may  be  urged  for  this  or  that  one’s  opinion 
for  or  against  enamelling,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  leading 
professionals  now  adopt  this  style  of  finishing  their  portraits.  I  maintain 
that  increased  softness  and  detail  in  the  shadows  are  brought  out  in  an 
enamelled  print  which  would  be  lost  otherwise.  In  discussing  this  matter 
with  several  of  my  friends  I  was  struck  with  the  similarity  of  their  objec¬ 
tions,  which  nearly  all  came  to  this— that  it  was  very  troublesome  and  not 
worth  the  mess.  Now,  this  is  all  nonsense.  With  a  little  practice  and 
ordinary  care  an  amateur  can  enamel  his  prints  with  great  ease  and  success, 
and  this  is  the  first  thing  I  propose  to  do  tonight.  I  have  no  doubt  many, 
if  not  all,  of  you  have  read  about  enamelling,  and  know  well  enough  how  it 


i;  done.  Still,  I  am  inclined  to  think  very  few  of  our  members  have  ever  ] 
practised  it,  and  were  they  to  proceed  to  do  it  from  the  knowledge  which  I 
they  have  acquired  from  what  they  have  read,  I  do  not  hesitate  for  a  i 
moment  to  state  that  nine  out  of  their  first  ten  attempts  would  end  in 
failure;  but  when  you  come  to  have  ocular  demonstration  the  thing  be-  I 
comes  easy  of  accomplishment  and  within  the  range  of  practical  photo, 
graphy  for  amateurs.  T.  N.  Armstrong. 

( To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

PATENT  SEALED. 

No.  4,989.  —  “Changing  Sensitised  Plates  in  Photographic  Cameras.” 
James  Sturkock,  Dundee. — Doted  March  17,  1884. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  15,887.  —  “Photographic  Cameras.”  W.  MiddlemisE.  -  Datek I 
December  3,  1884. 

No.  16,087. — “Photographic  Cameras.”  C.  Sands  and  J.  J.  Hunter.— 
Dated  December  G,  1884. 

An  Improved  Form  op  Lantern  Front  por  Magic  Lanterns. 
WiluamCeari.es  Hughes,  Optician,  82,  Mortimer-road,  Kingsland-ioad, 

London. 

This  patent,  illustrated  with  drawings,  refers  to  the  construction  of  the 
brasswork  front  of  the  lantern,  for  carrying  slides  varying  in  size,  and  per¬ 
mitting  the  use  of  long-focus  objectives  with  advantage.  The  condenser 
tubes  have  an  extending  arrangement. 


THE  SOIREE  OF  THE  ASSOCIATED  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES  I 
OF  LIVERPOOL. 

This  year’s  soiree  of  the  combined  learned  societies  of  Liverpool  took  place 
on  Wednesday  last,  the  10th  inst.,  at  St.  George’s  Hall. 

The  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association  collected  together  for 
exhibition  probably  the  finest  gathering  of  pictures  and  apparatus  ever 
placed  before  the  Liverpool  public.  The  hanging  committee,  Messrs.  Bee’  , 
Crowe,  and  Guyton,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Hon.  Secretary,  the 
Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer,  were  at  work  the  greater  part  of  the  day  of  the  soirfr, 


of  Alpine  negatives  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Donkin,  which  gained  for  him  the  gold 
medal  at  the  recent  Pall  Mall  exhibition.  Mr.  J.  H.  T.  Ellerbeck  displayed 
an  extraordinary  number  of  good  pictures  of  this  year’s  work  in  Norway 
and  in  Wales.  Dr.  Watling  showed  a  large  selection  of  the  prize  pictures 
of  the  Amateur  Society  of  England.  Dr.  Paul’s  very  fine  series  of  illustra¬ 
tions  of  Norfolk  abbeys  and  towns  were  greatly  admired,  as  also  were  the 
framed  enlargements  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Beer  and  Cornish.  The  Rev. 
H.  J.  Palmer  also  showed  a  fine  enlargement  illustrating  this  year’s  work 
in  Switzerland.  Among  the  other  exhibits  by  members  of  the  Association 
may  be  mentioned,  as  specially  worthy  of  praise,  the  competition  pictures 
of  this  year,  which  are  unusually  good  ;  and  collections  by  Messrs.  Crosq 
Beer,  Atkins,  Haworth,  and  Crowe. 

Outside  the  Society  were  a  splendid  collection  of  Egyptian  pictures  exhi¬ 
bited  by  Mr.  Pugh.  Every  phase  of  Egyptian  life,  manners,  and  architec¬ 
ture  were  represented  here,  and  greatly  was  this  portion  of  the  exhibition 
appreciated.  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Thompson  contributed  some  very 
beautiful  pictures,  and  among  them  an  enlargement  in  opal  of  a  portrait  of 
the  Premier  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer.  Messrs.  Cussons  and  Co.  showed 
cameras  and  apparatus  of  every  kind. 

On  the  whole,  the  Association  may  be  congratulated  on  having  produced 
in  Liverpool  an  exhibition  of  such  singular  interest  and  merit. 


BURY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  AND  ARTS  CLUB  EXHIBITION.. 

The  second  annual  exhibition  and  conversazione  of  the  above  Club  was- 
closed  on  Saturday  last.  It  proved  very  successful,  and  met  with  the 
cordial  support  of  the  public.  Mr.  F.  Cooper,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of 
the  Society,  sent  twenty  views,  which  were  excellent  in  every  respect.  Mr. 
C.  H.  Openshaw,  one  of  the  younger  members,  contributed  sixteen  pictures. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Livsey  contributed  a  very  large  collection  (no  less  than  eighty-five) 
to  the  photographic  portion  of  the  Exhibition.  Miss  Rosa  Scott  sent  seven 
capital  photographs  of  local  views.  Mr.  T.  J.  Hutchinson  contributed  an 
equal  number,  and  Mr.  T.  Entwistle  four  of  views  near  Whitefield.  The 
photographs  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Nelson  were  vei-y  excellent  indeed,  and 
some  of  the  finest  in  the  room. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Dearden  contributed  sixty  views  of  Welsh  scenery,  Prest- 
wich  Clough,  and  other  objects  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood.  Of 
the  thirty  pictures  shown  by  Mr.  Robert  Grundy,  Jun.,  of  Parkhills, 
many  dealt  with  Welsh  scenery  and  were  beautiful  in  their  effects.  Mr.  E. 
W.  Mellor,  of  Polefield,  Prestwich,  sent  a  number  of  small  photographs, 
which  were  deservedly  admired. 

The  oil  paintings  and  water  colours  were  hung  on  a  wall  immediately 
below  the  gallery,  and  included  two  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Wood — one  lent  by 
Mr.  Walter  Ashworth,  and  the_ other  by  Mr.  Grundy.  Mr.  W.  S.  Barlow- 
sent  half-a-dozen  paintings,  which  were  extremely  good  in  colour.  Mr.  F. 
W.  Livsey  sent  Boat  on  Conway  Bay,  and  a  large  picture,  which  occupied 
the  place  of  honour  in  the  centre,  The  Finding  of  the  Body  of  Harold — a  copy 
of  the  picture  by  J.  C.  Hook,  R.A.  Mr.  J.  Holding,  of  Manchester,  had 
two  landscapes  in  monochrome  and  three  -water  colours.  Mr.  Whitehead 
lent  a  picture  by  Mr.  J.  Shaw,  representing  the  top  of  Bolton-street 
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in  days  gone  by  ;  and  Mr.  Joshua  Entivistle  had  a  study  in  colours 
and  some  plaques. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Mellor  exhibited  Beard’s  patent  self-centering  slide  carrier, 
which  had  been  kindly  lent  by  Messrs.  Stewart,  of  London,  and  met  with 
the  general  approval  of  the  members. 

- - - 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

December  16  . . 
„  17  .. 

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane. 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street. 
Masons’  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 

;;  is .. 

London  and  Provincial  . 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  even¬ 
ing  last,  at  5a,  Pall  Mall  East, — -Mr.  James  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  President,  in 
the  chair.  The  proceedings  were  opened  with  the  usual  routine  business, 
and  three  new  ordinary  members  elected. 

Captain  Abney,  RE.,  F.R.S.,  read  a  paper  upon  Testing  Gelatine, 
which  set  forth  that  dry-plate  makers  were  aware  that  the  quality  of 
gelatine  varies  as  regards  tendency  to  frill,  and  their  idea  that  this  tendency 
is  governed  by  the  amount  of  water  different  specimens  would  take  up 
was  generally  but  not  altogether  true.  Different  gelatines  dried  in  different 
times,  and  threw  those  stains  upon  the  plate  which  were  the  cause  of  the 
tendency  to  frill.  He,  therefore,  prepared  a  solution  of  gelatine  of  such  a 
strength  that  five  grains  of  the  colloid  were  made  to  form  a  film  upon  each 
quarter-plate  ;  after  being  dried  the  films  were  stripped  from  the  glass  and 
accurately  measured.  Some  were  then  placed  in  water  to  soak  ;  others 
were  treated  with  ammonia  of  the  strength  usually  employed  in  developing, 
while  more  were  soaked  respectively  in  solutions  of  monocarbonates 
of  soda  and  potash,  in  which  they  were  allowed  to  swell  for  one  hour.  The 
tabulated  results  showed  that  ammonia  promotes  swelling,  whilst  the 
monocarbonates  of  potash  and  soda  have  less  tendency  so  to  do  ;  conse¬ 
quently  they  are  in  this  respect  better  for  developing.  He  added  that  an 
easy  method  of  getting  emulsion  to  flow  freely  over  a  glass  plate  was  to  cover 
a  squeegee  with  swansdo wn  and  to  rub  it  over  the  plate  just  before  coating 
with  emulsion.  His  experience  with  silicates  as  a  substratum  to  promote 
the  flow  of  gelatine  had  not  been  good. 

Mr.  W.  Bedford  wished  to  know  if  Captain  Abney  would  have  obtained 
the  same  results  had  lie  used  soft  gelatine  artificially  hardened  with  alum. 

Mr.  Leon  Warnerke  was  in  favour  of  the  use  of  monocarbonate  of 
potash,  as  he  had  recently  stated  in  public,  and  he  agreed  that  it  gave  less 
tendency  to  frilling.  Gelatine  was  firmer  the  quicker  it  was  developed. 
When  he  wanted  to  avoid  frilling  he  added  alum  to  the  first  washing 
water  in  which  the  emulsion  was  squeezed  out  in  fine  threads;  the  suc- 

il  ceeding  washings  cleared  out  the  alum  again.  He  used  ordinary  alum — 
not  chrome  alum.  The  threads  became  crisp  under  the  treatment,  and 
did  not  increase  in  bulk.  The  plates  developed  quicker  than  when  there 
ad  been  no  treakuent  with  alum  at  all,  but  the  increase  in  rapidity  of 
development  was  small. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  wished  to  know  the  proportion  of  alum  used  in  the 
first  washing  water. 

Mr.  Warnerke  replied  that  the  maximum  was  five  per  cent. 

Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis  stated  that,  if  gelatine  were  moist  for  a  long 
time,  decomposition  had  a  tendency  to  set  in  near  the  centre  of  the  plate. 
He  had  made  one  batch  of  plates  with  Heinrich’s  very  hard  gelatine,  and 
another  batch  with  Nelson’s  No.  1 — a  very  soft  gelatine.  The  latter  were 
four  or  five  days  in  drying  without  artificial  appliances  for  the  purpose, 
whilst  the  former  dried  in  forty-eight  hours  under  similar  circumstances. 
The  hard  gelatine  had  no  direct  tendency  to  blister. 

Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  remarked  that,  of  course,  the  long  drying  was 
for  experimental  purposes,  and  not  for  ordinary  practical  applications. 

Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  said  that  for  practical  purposes  he  liked  plates 
to  get  quite  hard  within  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours. 

Mr.  Warnerke  had  no  doubt  the  experiments  had  been  carefully  made, 
but  the  results  did  not  harmonise  with  his  experience,  for  he  found  that 
when  plates  dried  too  quickly  there  was  liability  to  blister.  He  liked  to 
keep  his  plates  in  the  drying-room  from  four  to  six  hours,  and  then  to 
store  them. 

Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  found  twenty-four  hours  to  be  a  good  time  for 
drying,  but  thought  three  or  four  days  promoted  blistering  under  develop¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  W ili/iam  England  found  twelve  hours  to  be  a  reasonable  time  for 
the  drying  of  plates.  When  the  time  was  longer  they  increased  in  sensi¬ 
tiveness  in  the  centre. 

<  Mr.  John  Spiller,  F.C.S.,  stated  that  alum  or  a  very  little  sulphate  of 
zinc  was  sometimes  put  into  glue  by  the  manufacturers  to  promote  the 
hardening.  The  effect  of  metallio  salts  upon  gelatine  ought  to  be  tried  by 
experiment,  for  probably  some  of  them  would  be  found  to  give  the  plate 
much  less  tendency  to  frill. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  asked  the  proportion  of  sulphate  of  zinc  sometimes 
used  by  gluemakers. 

Mr.  Spiller  did  not  know,  but  it  was  exceedingly  small— a  mere  trace, 
in  fact.  In  very  hot  or  very  cold  weather  they  could  not  get  the  films  to 
dry  when  spread  out  on  the  netting.  The  least  touch  of  frost  spoilt  the  glue. 

Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  said  that  the  gluemakers  employed  one-half  per 
cent,  of  sulphate  of  zinc. 

Captain  Abney,  in  reply,  stated  that  his  experience  with  soft  gelatine 
artificially  hardened  was  that  its  expansive  power  was  materially  lessened. 
I-f  plates  were  forty-eight  hours  in  drying  he  should  be  astonished  if  they 


did  not  frill  and  blister.  He  should  get  perfect  fog  under  the  circumstances. 
Ihe  use  of  a  substratum  prevented  the  mark  round  the  edge  of  the  plate  in 
drying.  Not  less  than  eight  hours  or  more  than  twenty-four  hours  was  the 
best  time  for  drying,  and  quick  drying  by  alcohol  tended  to  blistering. 
Altogether,  sixteen  hours  was  a  good  time  for  the  drying  of  plates.  Mr. 
England  was  a  good  and  experienced  plate-maker,  but  his  experience  in 
relation  to  the  effect  of  slow  drying  on  the  centre  of  the  plate  showed  that 
his  emulsion  was  not  sensitive  enough  at  the  time  of  coating  if  he  desired 
the  maximum  of  rapidity.  Nitrate  of  zinc  had  a  hardening  effect  upon 
gelatine,  and  with  the  use  of  bromide  of  /fine  for  decomposing  the  nitrate  of 
silver  there  was  no  risk  of  getting  slowness;  but  the  zinc  salt  was  not  so 

certain  as  the  potassium  salt. 

Mr.  Gordon  then  exhibited  a  washing  machine,  in  which  each  print  was 
placed  upon  a  separate  wire  work  frame,  and  washed  separately  in  the  saim- 
bath  with  other  prints.  Mechanical  arrangements  at  the  side  of  the  bath 
emptied  the  water  now  and  then,  allowed  a  certain  time  for  the  prints  to 
drain,  and  then  admitted  a  fresh  supply  of  water.  The  number  of  changes 
of  water  per  hour  could  be  automatically  governed  at  will.  There  might 
for  iu stance,  be  twenty,  six,  or  four  changes  of  water  per  hour,  according 
as  desired.  The  apparatus  would  go  on  working  by  itself  so  long  as 
the  water  supply  lasted. 

Mr.  Debenham  had  seen  one  of  these  machines  at  work  in  the  hands  of 
a  friend,  and  was  so  pleased  with  its  action  that  he  intended  to  buy  one  for 
himself.  It  would  hold  as  many  prints  as  an  ordinary  photographer 
would  be  likely  to  require  to  wash  at  the  end  of  a  day's  work.  The  lower 
prints  were  drained  by  it  as  well  as  those  uppermost. 

Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  thought  the  wood  of  the  frames  would  gi  i 
saturated  with  thiosulphate  of  soda. 

Mr.  England  recommended  the  substition  of  sheets  of  gutta-percha  in  r- 
forated  with  holes. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  recommended  soaking  the  present  frames  in  melted 
paraffine. 

Mr.  Gordon  had  had  the  present  frames  in  u«e  for  two  years  with  at 
disadvantage. 

The  proceedings  closed  with  the  usual  votes  of  thanks. 

- « - 

SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY.  ‘ 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  above-mentioned  Society  was  held  in  the  House 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  John-street,  Adelphi,  on  Thursday,  the  4th  instant, 
— Mr.  E.  W.  Eoxlee  in  the  chair.  In  opening  the  meeting,  the  Chairman 
proposed  that  the  members  should  constitute  this  an  ordinary  meeting 
as  well  as  an  annual  one.  Several  of  those  who  had  on  the  last  general 
meeting  been  proposed  as  members  of  Committee  had  withdrawn  their 
names,  so  that  at  present  there  were  not  sufficient  names  to  form  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  twelve,  as  was  intended.  The  gentlemen  who  had  withdrawn 
their  names  were  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  and  Mr.  A.  Mackie.  Several 
of  those  who  had  been  proposed  were  found  not  to  be  members  <■:  ■ 
Society.  Mr.  T.  Bolas  was  proposed  as  Vice-President,  and  in  that 
capacity  would  be  a  member  of  committee.  If  the  meeting  were  constituted 
a  general  one  new  names  could  be  added  to  the  list. 

The  proposal  was  agreed  to,  and  the  meeting,  therefore,  proceeded  as  an 
annual  ordinary  meeting. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  the  report  of  the  past  session,  and  also  the 
Treasurer’s  report.  The  reports  were  adopted. 

Twenty-Fifth  Annual  Report. 

In  submitting  the  annual  report  the  Committee  regret  to  have  to  record 
the  great  losses  the  Society  has  sustained  by' the  hand  of  death  during  the 
past  year  of  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  who  had  been  Presi¬ 
dent  from  the  Society’s  formation  in  1859;  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes,  one  of  k- 
earliest  members,  and  for  many  years  one  of  its  Vice-Presidents;  and 
Mr.  H.  Baden  Pritchard. 

The  death  of  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham  was  unquestionably  a  great  blow 
to  the  Society,  and  so  severely  was  this  felt  to  be  that  suggestion- 
made  to  bring  the  Society  to  an  end  in  consequence.  In  order  to  ascertain 
the  feeling  of  the  members  on  this  question,  a  special  me<  ting  was  held 
and  circulars  were  sent  to  them.  The  Committee  much  regret  that  so  few 
took  sufficient  interest  either  to  attend  the  meeting  or  reply  to  the  circulars. 

The  annual  lantern  meeting  in  January  was,  as  usual,  crowded.  Slides 
were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Beasley,  .Tun.,  Page,  H.  Trueman  Wood, 
F.  York,  J.  J.  Brigginshaw,  J.  Gale,  W.  Brooks,  F.  A.  Bridge,  Wheeler, 
W.  Cobb,  and  others. 

During  the  year  papers  have  been  read  as  follows : — WiUesden  Pay  p  by 
Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge;  Old  Photographs,  by  Mr,  E.  Pumnore:  Polarised  Light, 
by  Messrs.  C.  andF.  Darker;  Composition,  by  Mr.  Norman  Macbeth,  R.S.  A., 
aiid  FurneWs  Lens,  by  Mr.  W.  Aclcland. 

Numerous  questions  from  the  question-box  have  also  ix*  n  discussed.  It 
had  been  arranged  to  hold  a  festival  dinner  on  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  Society  (May  10).  The  lamented  decease  of  the  President,  however, 
necessitated  its  being  abandoned. 

An  outdoor  meeting  was  held  in  July  as  usual,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
unpropitious  state  of  the  weather,  a  pleasant  meeting  resulted. 

It  having  been  decided  that  the  last  technical  meeting  was  deficient  in 
interest,  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  kindly  promised  a  lecture  on  Florida  fin-  the 
November  meeting,  which  was  well  attended. 

With  regard  to  the  artistic  competitions,  the  Committee  are  scarcely  in  a 
position  to  report,  the  pictures  having  only  just  been  received.  They  trust, 
however,  the  result  will  be  satisfactory,  and  hope  this  distinctive  feature  of 
the  Society  will  meet  with  the  success  it  deserves. 

The  Treasurer’s  report  showed  that  the  Society  had  a  balance  of  £4  6s.  Id. 
u  hand. 

The  Secretary  went  on  to  remark  on  the  number  of  subscriptions  that 
were  in  arrears,  pointing  out  that  t lie  balance  in  hand  waa  now  v  ry 
;  mall. 
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After  this  there  was  a  great  deal  of  desultory  conversation  as  to  whether 
it  was  possible  to  continue  the  existence  of  the  Society  at  all  or  not,  and,  if 
so,  how  it  was  to  be  done. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  to  the  Secretary,  in  which  he  (Mr. 
Ashman)  warmly  advocated  the  continuance  of  the  Society,  and  proposed 
certain  modifications  in  its  method  of  working,  was  read. 

The  Chairman  pointed  out  that  the  Society  did  exist,  and  that  the  only 
way  in  which  to  bring  about  its  end,  were  that  desired,  was  by  some 
member  proposing,  and  another  seconding,  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
the  Society  cease  to  exist. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan,  in  proposing  that  the  Society  be  brought  to  a  close,  said 
that  he  had  the  greatest  respect  for  the  South  London  Photographic 
Society.  He  thought  that  his  respect  for  it  was  shown  by  the  fact  that 
since  he  had  become  a  member  he  had  never  missed  a  single  meeting. 
Now,  however,  he  thought  the  Society  must  cease  to  exist,  and  he,  there¬ 
fore,  moved  that  it  be  brought  to  a  termination. 

Mr.  H.  Trueman  Wood  thought  it  would  be  well  that  a  motion  be 
taken,  and  that  the  matter  be  settled  one  way  or  another.  There  was  a 
sufficient  attendance  that  night  to  show  that  there  were  enough  members  to 
keep  the  Society  going.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  better  for  the  Society  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  ceasing  to  exist  than  that  it  should  die  in  a  miser¬ 
able  fashion.  It  would  be  best  for  the  members  to  express  their  opinion  by 
a  vote.  For  his  own  part  he  thought  there  was  room  for  a  Society 
such  as  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  although  he  knew  the 
great  difficulty  in  its  continuing  to  exist  was  that  the  field  was  taken  up  by 
the  weekly  meetings,  which  were  of  a  more  convivial  nature.  Still,  he  did 
not  see  why,  because  these  weekly  societies  were  somewhat  more  free  and 
easy  than  this  one,  there  should  not  be  room  for  a  society  where  the 
science  of  photography  was  treated  in  a  rather  more  serious  manner  than 
at  the  weekly  societies.  He  thought,  moreover,  that  there  should  be  room 
for  both  the  Parent  Society  and  the  South  London  Photographic  Society. 
The  present,  when  photography  was  increasing  so.  greatly  in  popularity, 
was  not  a  time  for  a  society  to  cease  to  exist.  However,  if  the 
the  thing  were  not  to  go  on  in  a  vigorous  way  it  were  better  that  it  be 
wound  up  respectably  than  allow  it  to  die  a  lingering  death.  He  did  not 
know  that  it  would  be  quite  regular  for  him  to  second  Mr.  Cowan’s  motion 
after  what  he  had  said,  but  if  no  one  else  would  second  it  he  would. 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  motion  to  the  meeting,  said  that  as, 
perhaps,  the  oldest  member  of  the  Society,  he  now  found  himself  in  a  very 
unpleasant  position.  He  had  been  proposed  as  a  member  of  the  Society  by 
the  late  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  at  its  second  or  third  meeting,  and  had  made  it 
a  rule  to  attend  every  meeting  at  a  time  when  he  was  younger  and  perhaps 
more  enthusiastic  than  at  present.  Since  his  election  he  had  been  con¬ 
tinuously  a  member  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  and  since 
the  North  London  Photographic  Association  had  ceased  to  exist  he  had 
belonged  to  no  other  until  lie  joined  the  offshoot  of  the  South  London 
Photographic  Society — the  Photographic  Club.  He  had  his  own  opinion  as 
to  the  desirability  of  the  continuance  of  the  Society  or  the  reverse,  but, 
being  Chairman,  he  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  express  them.  It  was  with 
pain  that  he  put  the  motion  to  the  meeting. 

It  was  carried  by  a  lai'ge  majority  that  the  Society  should  not  cease  to 
exist. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  proposed  as  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  addition  to  those  who  had  been  suggested  at  the  last  meeting  : — 
Messrs.  C.  Poirson,  T.  J.  Collins,  Jun.,  W.  M.  Ayres,  and  G.  A.  Garrett. 

A  ballot  then  took  place,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
as  officers  of  the  Society: — President:  Mr.  W.  Ackland. — Vice-Presidents : 
Messrs.  T.  Bolas,  H.  T.  Wood,  and  F.  York.—  Committee :  Messrs.  W. 
Ashman,  W.  K.  Burton,  W.  Cobb,  E.  Dunmore,  J.  A.  Harrison,  W.  H. 
Prestwich,  H.  Wilmer,  C.  Poirson,  T.  J.  Collins,  C.  Hussey,  Jun.,  W.  M. 
Ayres,  and  G.  A.  Garrett. — Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer:  Mr.  F.  A. 
Bridge. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  officers  for  the  past  year  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  Burton,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  Mackie,  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  Secretary  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  coupled 
with  the  name  of  Mr.  H.  Trueman  Wood,  for  their  kindness  in  lending 
their  room.  This  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  Chairman  jiroposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  for 
his  exertions  as  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  This  was  also  carried  by  accla¬ 
mation. 

The  January  meeting  was  appointed  for  the  exhibition  of  lantern  slides, 
and  Messrs.  King,  Cowan,  Wheeler,  Poirson,  Garrett,  and  Ashman 
promised  to  bring  slides. 

It  was  then  announced  that  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Society  would  take 
dace  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  16th  instant,  at 
lalf-past  six  o’clock. 

Mr.  Ashman  promised  a  paper  for  the  February  meeting. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  4th  instant,  the  chair  was 
occupied  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  said  that  when  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  some  little 
time  since  showed  an  American  vignetting-fraine  lie  had  observed  that  in 
some;  points  it  resembled  those  which  he  was  accustomed  to  use,  and  he 
now  brought  examples  of  his  vignette  presses  and  appliances  to  illustrate 
the  system  "f  working  which  he  employed.  An  ordinary  printing-frame 
had  a  double  thickness  of  millboard  attached  to  the  front,  with  openings 
cut  through  both  thicknesses  opposite  to  where  the  figure  would  come 
upon  the  negative.  These  openings  were  slightly  larger  than  the  largest 
opening  required  in  the  vignette  “form.”  The  vignette  “forms”  them¬ 
selves  were  cards  with  openings  cut  in  them  of  the  various  sizes  that 
would  be  required.  In  order  to  have  a  system  of  numbering  and  identify¬ 
ing  the  size  of  opening  used  with  any  negative,  so  that  the  same  might  be 


taken  at  another  time,  the  “forms”  were  numbered  according  t 
eighths  of  an  inch  that  the  openings  were  long.  Thus  No.  X  n  p 
one  inch,  No.  14  an  inch  and  three-quarters,  and  so  on.  Any  that  were 
either  wider  or  narrower  than  the  standard  proportion  were ’marked  \V  m 
N  in  addition  to  the  number  written  on  the  card.  The  cards  were  pushed 
between  the  two  millboards,  and  might  be  adjusted  to  any  po-ition  over 
the  face  or  figure  of  the  sitter  without  fear  of  slipping  during  the  printin'’  ! 
of  an  order.  The  frames  having  no  projection  were  turned  over  upon  the  I 
bench  to  be  changed  exactly  as  with  ordinary  presses.  This  system  he  had 
had  in  use  for  about  twenty  years,  and  he  continued  now  to  employ  it  •  I 
but  when  carbon  printing  and  vignetting  with  tinted  margins  came' into’  I 
practice  about  seven  or  eight  years  ago  he  had  arranged  another  frame,  of  l 
.which  an  example  was  also  shown.  In  this  frame  the  adjustment  was  i 
made  by  shifting  the  negative  upon  a  plate  glass  which  the  press  con¬ 
tained.  There  was  a  movable  front  consisting  of  a  deal  frame  which 
buttoned  into  the  front  of  the  pressure-frame,  and  into  which  wen- 
buttoned,  when  double  printing  was  required,  glasses  containing  an  opaque 
paper  mask.  For  tinting  the  margin  a  corresponding  mask,  but  with  the 
centre  opaque,  replaced  the  mask  with  central  opening.  The  paper  was 
kept  in  the  same  registry  for  printing  and  margin  tinting  by  being  laid 
against  the  top  and  one  side  of  an  inner  back. 

The  Chairman  thought  the  whole  system  good.  It  was  much  lik* •  the 
plan  that  lie  himself  adopted,  but  in  his  frames  the  openings  were  cut 
in  opaque  “empire”  cloth.  This  cloth  was  held  between  two  glasses,  and 
the  adjustment  was  made  by  pulling  the  edges  of  the  cloth,  which  were 
allowed  to  project  beyond  the  edges  of  the  glasses,  through  spaces  left 
in  the  binding.  He  thought  it  an  advantage  to  use  glass  in  the  front 
of  the  vignetting-frames,  as  they  need  not  be  so  hurriedly  brought  in  and 
wiped  in  case  rain  came  on. 

Air.  Debenham  said  that  his  vignettes  were  printed  under  a  sash  glazed 
wit  ground  glass. 

The  Chairman  inquired  whether  Mr.  Trinks  could  speak  of  vignetting 
as  applied  to  photo-mechanical  printing. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Trinks  said  that  \ignetting  had  always  been  a  difficulty  in 
phototype  processes.  In  the  production  of  plates  for  this  purpose  it  was 
necessary  in  order  to  obtain  the  finest  results  to  print  with  parallel  rays. 
A  satisfactory  method  of  keeping  the  rays  parallel  was  to  have  a  projection 
rising  some  distance  from  the  front  of  tne  printing-frame,  and  to  note  that 
the  shadow  of  th  s  projection  fell  always  upon  the  same  part  of  the  frame. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Pr'Sstwich  said  that  no  doubt  Mr.  Debenham’s  plan  was  a 
splendid  one.  There  had  lately  been  published  a  specification  of  a  patent 
for  a  process  for  vignetting  in  the  camera  itself,  by  having  a  screen  in  front 
of  the  lens,  with  a  opening  in  it,  and  vandyke  edges.  It  seemed  to  be 
what  he  had  used  many  years  before  for  vignetting  positives. 

The  Chairman  said  that  in  1872  lie  had  advocated  the  use  of  a  vignetting 
screen,  made  up  of  several  layers  of  wire  gauze,  the  opening  in  each  layer 
being  cut  a  little  larger  than  that  in  the  next  layer,  and  had  pointed  out 
that  such  a  screen  might  be  used  either  in  the  camera  or  in  the  ordinary 
way.  In  the  collodion  positive  days  it  was  necessary  to  vignette  upon  the 
plate  itself,  and  this  was  commonly  done  by  a  screen  with  a  central  opening 
placed  between  the  camera  and  the  sitter.  He  had  preferred,  however,  to 
produce  the  effect  by  exposing  the  plate  to  diffused  light,  either  before  or 
after  exposure  in  the  camera.  There  was  a  glass  in  front  of  the  plate  with 
an  opaque  central  disc  preserving  the  figure  from  the  destroying  action  of 
the  light. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  said  he  believed  it  was  generally  under¬ 
stood  that  colloid  bodies  acted  as  restrainers  in  the  developer.  He  had 
added  glycerine  to  ferrous  oxalate  developer  in  order  to  restrain  it,  but 
found  that  it  served  as  an  accelerator,  less  exposure  being  required  than 
without  it.  If  equal  exposures  were  given  the  plate  developed  with  the 
added  glycerine  came  out  the  quicker. 

Mr.  Trinks  said  that  lie  wished  to  offer  a  prize  of  £50  for  competition, 
the  subject  to  be  decided  by  the  Society  itself — whether  process,  apparatus, 
or  what  might  be  thought  best. 

The  proposition  was  warmly  received,  and  it  was  arranged  that  at  the 
meeting  to  be  held  on  the  18th  instant  the  subject  should  be  chosen.  Mem¬ 
bers  unable  to  attend  were  invited  to  send  suggestions  by  post  to  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Wellington  inquired  whether  the  Chairman  had  experimented 
with  bichloride  of  mercury  as  an  antiseptic  in  emulsion,  as  he  had  proposed 
to  do.  He  (Mr.  Wellington)  had  tried  it  in  the  proportion  of  half-a-grain 
to  a  ten-ounce  batch.  He  had  mixed  it  with  the  bromide  in  the  first 
instance,  and  found  that  it  slowed  the  emulsion  very  much,  the 
resulting  plate  giving  1)  on  the  sensitometer  instead  of  20.  The 
plate,  however,  was  remarkably  clean;  there  was  no  green  fog  what¬ 
ever. 

Mr.  Debenham  observed  that  chloride  of  mercury  appeared  to  have  a 
remarkable  desensitising  effect  upon  chloride  of  silver.  In  the  old  process 
for  whitening  positives  bichloride  of  mercury  was  used,  and  chlorides  of 
silver  and  mercury -were  left  upon  the  plate.  The  chloride  of  silver, 
however,  did  not  blacken  by  exposure  to  light  as  it  would  do  in  the 
absence  of  the  chloride  of  mercury. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  had  some  positives  that  were  whitened  in  this  manner 
some  thirty-six  years  ago,  and  the  chloride  of  silver  was  still  white. 

The  Chairman  thanked  Mr.  Wellington  for  relating  his  experience  with 
bichloride  of  mercury.  He  (the  Chairman)  intended  to  experiment  with 
it,  and  should  have  used  a  comparatively  strong  addition,  but  would  now 
commence  with  a  very  small  quantity,  and  would  add  it  after  the  emulsion 
■was  made  up.  That  might  make  a  difference  in  the  effect  as  regarded 
slowing  the  plate. 

Mr.  Hart  said  that  a  much  smaller  quantity  than  that  used  by  Mr. 
Wellington  would  prove  a  sufficient  antiseptic.  The  pits  sometimes 
formed  in  plates  when  setting  were,  he  believed,  due  to  a  fungus,  and  to 
such  organisms  bichloride  of  mercury  was  fatal. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  never  seen  pits  in  emulsion  plates  which 
could  not  be  prevented  by  adding  ammonia,  more  or  less,  to  the  emulsion. 
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If  was  announced  that  at  the  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  18th  instant 
Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.  would  demonstrate  the  printing  and  development 
of  their  new  paper.  ^ 

PHOTOGRAPHERS’  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  usual  Board  meeting  of  the  above  Association,  held  on  the  3rd 
instsnt,  at  181,  Aldersgate-street,  E.C.,  Mr.  W.  T.  Smith,  of  Liverpool, 
and  Mr.  J.  G.  Gibson,  of  Tynemouth,  were  elected  members.  The  Board 
,  considered  the  advisability  of  appointing  local  secretaries  in  large  towns, 
and  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  persons  willing  to  act  in  that  capacity. 

After  disposing  of  other  business  the  meeting  was  adjourned  until 
January  7th,  1885.  Assistance  in  response  to  applications  was  granted  at 
this  and  a  previous  Board  meeting  after  due  consideration. 

- — 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  second  meeting  for  the  current  session  was  held  in  the  Society’s 
rooms,  on  Wednesday,  the  3rd  instant, — Mr.  Norman  Macbeth,  R.S.  A., 
Preside  nt,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  approved  of,  the 
ballot  box  was  opened,  and  the  following  gentlemen  declared  duly 
elected Messrs.  W.  A.  Bryson,  G.  Napier,  Charles  Murray,  Aitken, 
W.  Skinner,  J.  W.  Miller,  Henry  Co  we.  Herbert  W.  Tibbs,  Robert 
Lindsay,  Donald  Mackenzie,  and  Alexander  Thompson. 

The  following  candidates  were  proposed  for  election  at  next  ordinary 
meeting: — Messrs.  John  Coubrough,  Thomas  Burns,  A.  N.  M ‘Alpine, 
B.Sc.,  George  Gowie,  William  Grey,  H.  Pummell,  David  J.  Lawson, 
James  Sharp,  George  W.  Heathcote,  and  T.  A.  Douglas  Wood. 

The  report  of  the  Council  on  the  study  of  the  picturesque  was  then 
submitted,  as  appeared  in  last  month’s  Transactions. 

The  Chairman,  in  submitting  this  report,  stated  that  of  course  this  was 
a  mere  experiment,  and  it  was  impossible  to  say  yet  how  it  would  succeed. 
It  was  thought  by  some  that  it  would  be  well  to  hang  the  pictures  for 
criticism  on  the  walls ;  but  after  consideration  it  had  been  decided  that  it 
would  be  better  to  hand  the  pictures  round  for  examination  individually, 
and  after  all  had  been  examined  to  give  the  members  an  opportunity  of 
being  heard  on  their  merits  and  defects.  A  large  number  of  pictures  were 
then  laid  on  the  table  and  handed  round  for  inspection,  after  which,  when 
they  were  all  returned,  the  Chairman  called  the  attention  of  the  members 
to  a  portrait  of  a  lady.  He  said  that,  in  the  meantime,  the  names  of  the 
artists  were  to  be  withheld,  so  that  members  might  freely  express  their 
opinions;  afterwards  he  would,  so  far  as  he  knew,  inform  the  members  of 
the  names  of  the  parties  submitting  the  work. 

Mr.  Crook  said  the  picture  submitted  appeared  to  him  harsh  in  tone  in 
the  whites ;  there  was  a  want  of  detail  in  the  delicate  shadows,  while  the 
arm  and  hand  which  fell  upon  the  white  dress  was  much  too  dark.  Then 
the  pose  of  the  head  and  the  hand  on  which  it  was  leaning  were  too 
forced;  the  head  ought  to  have  inclined  towards  the  hand,  and  shown 
that  it  was  resting  on  it.  This  was  not  so  in  the  present  case,  and  the 
pose  was  altogether  too  evidently  studied  and  artificial,  and  it  seemed 
under-exposed.  Twice  the  exposure  would,  he  thought,  have  improved 
the  picture  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  given  a  much  better  effect. 

Mr.  Mitchell  stated  that  the  figure  was  too  low  down  in  the  picture, 
and  that  to  raise  the  head  a  little  and  cut  a  portion  off  the  left  side  of  the 
picture  would  improve  its  effect. 

Mr.  McKean  thought  that  more  exposure  would  have  done  no  good,  but 
rather  increased  the  harshness  to  which  allusion  had  already  been  made. 
He  thought  the  fault  lay  entirely  in  the  lighting ;  but  the  pose  was  also 
bad.  The  hand  at  the  head  was  too  prominent  and  badly  arranged,  while 
that  on  the  dress  was  too  dark ;  the  lines  were  too  straight. 

Mr.  Howie  said  it  was  by  no  means  a  pleasingly-arranged  picture.  The 
position  was  angular,  the  figure  fronting  too  much,  the  dress  too  white, 
wanting  in  detail,  and  needing  to  be  subdued  in  tone ;  while  the  hand 
on  the  dress  had  too  much  the  appearance  of  a  claw,  and  was  not  carefully 
posed. 

Mr.  Turnbull  thought  that  had  the  hand  been  a  little  bent  it  would 
have  improved  the  picture,  while  the  fingers  at  the  side  of  the  head  were 
too  low,  and  the  portrait  was  rather  much  of  the  front  face  for  the  portrait 
j  of  a  lady  who  had  a  large  mouth,  which  was  too  markedly  shown. 

Mr.  Brebner  considered  the  chief  fault  of  the  picture  was  that  the 
contrasts  were  too  prominent.  There  was  probably  too  little  colour  in  it ; 

1  it  needed  half-tones  and  more  grey,  otherwise  he  liked  the  picture  very 
much. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  to  his  mind  the  picture  w’as  remarkable  for 
its  breadth — a  quality  rarely  seen  in  a  photograph,  because  many  of  the 
lines  of  and  connected  with  a  subject  could  not  be  controlled,  and  this  was 
a  power  the  painter  had  which  the  photographer  had  not.  He  said  the 
!  portrait  was  that  of  a  celebrated  Russian  actress  taken  by  Mr.  Kareline, 
who  gained  the  gold  medal  at  the  great  photographic  exhibition  in  Edin- 
i  burgh,  and  it  was  considered  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  portraiture  in 
i  the  exhibition  at  the  time.  Since  then  it  had  considerably  faded;  many  of 
j  the  finer  half-tones  and  lines  had  disappeared,  and  the  background  had 
begun  to  get  stained.  He  quite  agreed  that  the  head  was  too  low  on  the 
picture,  that  there  was  far  too  little  in  the  skirts  of  the  dress,  and  he 
would  be  inclined  to  cut  of  a  portion  both  at  the  top  and  at  the  sides. 
There  was  a  considerable  force  of  character  shown  in  the  face,  but  there 
was  a  weakness  shown  in  the  hand  at  the  head  as  if  she  were  studying  too 
much  not  to  spoil  the  lines  of  the  face  and  hand  by  pressure.  He  had 
brought  this  picture  with  a  view  to  mark  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
Kareline’s  treatment,  and  he  thought  that  one  of  the  objects  in  keeping 
out  the  lines  of  the  dress  was  to  give  value  to  the  flesh  tints,  which  he 
thought  were  most  beautifully  represented. 

The  next  picture  offered  for  criticism  was  a  mezzotint  engraving  after 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  also  belonging  to  the  Chairman,  who  stated  that 


his  object  in  bringing  it  was  to  show  the  members  what  he  considered, 
perhaps,  one.  of  the  most  elegant  poses  possible — a  very  fine  example  of 
composition  in  lady  portraiture,  for  which  Sir  Thomas’  was  famous.  It 
was  certainly  tinged  with  mannerism,  but  that  was  probably  the  fault  of 
the  time  in  which  he  lived.  This  picture  passed  without  comment. 

There  was  then  shown  a  picture  by  Mr.  IT.  P.  Robinson — Ya  Cymraeg  y 
Saescneg — two  young  women  reading  a  notice  bill  printed  “  in  Welsh  and 
English  ”  pasted  on  a  deserted  cottage  door. 

Mr.  Howie  said  he  had  a  feeling  that  comment  on  the  pictures  sent 
in  by  Mr.  Robinson  might  to  a  great  extent  be  impertinent;  but  he-  felt 
that  in  this  picture  the  figures  seemed  too  obviously  posed  for  effect.  The 
subject  of  the  notice  was  not  one  likely  to  interest  two  country  girls. 

Mr.  Brebner  thought  the  subject  a  very  difficult  one  to  treat.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  there  was  a  want  of  balance  in  the  picture. 

Mr.  Crook  said  the  two  girls  might  In-  interested  in  the  notice,  and 

thinking  that  “  there  was  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out.’’ 

The  Chairman  said  his  feeling  was  that  the  bare  stonework  on  the  left 
was  rather  too  prominent,  and  swamped  the  delicacy  of  the  figures.  It  was 
a  difficult  thing  to  contend  with  light  dresses  against  a  strongly-marked, 
stonewall.  The  picture  required  some  object,  however  small,  to  break  the 
monotony  of  that  wall,  and  give  balance  to  the  picture.  The  other  side 
was  well  contrived,  and  the  placing  of  the  broken  sieve  on  the  ground,  and 
the  piece  of  wood  put  into  the  window,  were  very  admirable.  It  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  control  the  square  forms  of  doors,  and  this  was  admirably  done  here. 

The  next  was  a  photograph  of  some  sheep,  also  by  Mr.  Robinson. 

Mr.  Crook  thought  the  sky  was  too  palpably  printed  in ;  the  clouds  of 
the  horizon  were  too  large  and  round  to  lie  true  to  nature.  The  direction 
of  the  light  and  everything  else  in  the  picture  was  beautiful. 

Mr.  Simpson  considered  that  there  was  not  enough  light  on  the  fore¬ 
ground,  while  the  sheep  were  well  lit,  and  the  two  did  not  correspond. 

Mr.  M‘Kean  stated  that  this  was  a  fault  common  to  all  shutter  pictures. 

Mr.  Stewart  pointed  out  that  this  could  not  have  been  an  instantaneous 
picture,  as  several  of  the  sheep  had  moved  during  the  exposure. 

Mr.  Basheord  said  this,  to  his  mind,  was  one  of  the  prettiest  photo¬ 
graphs  he  had  ever  seen.  He  had  a  copy  for  some  years,  and  had 
picked  it  out  of  a  number  as  one  of  the  sweetest  expressions  of  a  sunny  land¬ 
scape  possible.  It  was  well  balanced,  the  details  were  exquisite,  and  the 
picture  of  the  sheep  and  their  surroundings  was  very  pleasant. 

The  Chairman  shared  Mr.  Siinpson’s  opinion  as  to  the  lighting,  and 
there  was  too  much  uninteresting  foreground  which  could  have  been  reme¬ 
died  either  by  cutting  a  bit  off  the  bottom  or  by  placing  a  single  sheep 
immediately  in  front. 

Mr.  Howie  thought  the  latter  would  be  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Brebner  differed  from  Mr.  Howie.  The  base  line  of  the  picture 
being  straight,  the  horizon  line  being  straight,  and  the  line  <>f  the  sheep 
straight,  the  placing  of  astray  sheep  would  have  removed  the  objection¬ 
able  repetition  of  the  straight  line. 

A  Short  Road  in  Summer,  by  Mr.  Robinson,  was  then  submitted. 

Mr.  Tamkin  said  his  objection  to  the  picture  was  that  the  figures  were 
placed  too  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  picture.  He  placed  two  cards  over 
portions,  cutting  off  about  half-an-inch  from  the  bottom  and  an  inch  and 
a-half  from  the  right  side,  and  showed  how  greatly  the  value  of  the  picture 
was  enhanced  by  this  means. 

Mr.  Brebner  perfectly  agreed  with  Mr.  Tamkin. 

The  Chairman  concurred  in  this  opinion.  The  picture  was  too  evenly 
balanced;  there  was  nothing  left  for  the  mind  to  do — it  was  too  satisfying. 
The  alteration  shown  by  throwing  the  figures  out  of  the  exact  centre  set 
the  mind  in  action  to  find  the  balance,  and  that  gave  the  picture  the  inte¬ 
rest  it  now  wanted.  Otherwise  it  was  a  very  beautiful  representation  of  a 
well-chosen  little  bit  of  nature. 

Artist  and  Model  by  Mr.  Robinson  was  the  next  picture  put  up  for 
criticism. 

Mr.  Tamkin  thought  that  the  clouds  in  this  picture  were  not  well 
chosen.  The  sky  was  over-crowded,  and  not  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the 
picture.  The  models,  again,  were  standing  in  a  peculiar  way— neither 
natural  nor  graceful. 

The  Chairman  pointed  out  how  well  this  picture  illustrated  the  power  <  f 
balance,  one  single  figure  balancing  the  large  group  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Robinson’s  picture,  Haymaking,  came  next. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  this  picture  contained  many  elements  of  interest,  and 
the  feeling  of  relief  in  it  was  superb. 

The  Chairman  said  the  effect  was  admirable,  but  the  posing  was  too 
apparent.  The  action  of  the  girls  with  the  rakes  was  not  that  of  country 
girls  making  hay.  There  were  too  many  repetitions  of  the  same  Dose,  and 
too  much  apparent  self-consciousness  of  posing  for  the  purix>se.  A  picture 
of  Loading  Grain,  by  another  artist,  was  shown  in  contrast  to  this,  in 
which  the  artist  had  much  more  successfully  caught  the  natural  positions 
and  expresions  of  the  workers.  This  was  a  much  lees  pretensions  picture, 
but  there  was  an  utter  want  of  self-consciou«noss  that  made  it  more 
successful.  .... 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  the  further  examination  and  criticism 
of  the  pictures,  of  which  a  very  large  number  had  been  sent  in,  had  to  be 
postponed. 

The  Chairman  hoped  that  the  owners  of  those  pictures  which  had  not 
been  commented  on  would  either  permit  them  to  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  Curator,  or  would  return  them  for  a  future  occasion.  He  thought 
the  night’s  proceedings  had  been  full  of  interest  and  education  fi  r  the 
members,  and  they  certainly  seemed  to  be  thoroughly  appreciated 
by  them.  In  regard  to  Mr.  Robinson’s  pictures,  he  (the  Chairman }  said 
that  these  had  been  sent  in  consequence  of  a  part  of  his  address  at  last 
meeting,  in  which  he  had  expressed  a  fear  lest  professional  photographers 
would  not  send  pictures  for  criticism.  Mr.  Robinson  had  certainly  been 
generous  enough,  as  these  were  not  nearly  all  he  had  sent.  He  handed 
round  a  printed  list  of  Mr.  Robinson's  pictures,  and  stated  that  members 
wishing  to  have  copies  of  these  pictures  could  be  supplied  at  the  prices 
there  stated.  He  concluded  by  stating  he  could  guarantee  that  all 
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meetings  for  conference  of  this  nature  would  be  as  full  of  interest  as 
this  had  been. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Readman  then  read  A  Plea  for  a  Work  Room  for  the  Use 
of  Members. 

Mr.  M'Kean  was  heartily  glad  that  this  subject  had  come  up  again. 
What  was  wanted  was  not  only  a  dark  room  for  amateurs,  but  one  in 
communication  with  the  meeting-room,  so  that  facilities  might  be  had  for 
practical  demonstrations  without  the  inconvenience  which  now  attended 
them.  The  Society  consisted  of  professional  and  amateur  photographers. 
The  professional  did  not  need  such  accommodation  as  this  proposed,  but 
the  amateurs,  who  constituted  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Society, 
do ;  and  unless  such  a  convenience  as  this  were  provided  they  might  possibly 
get  one  for  themselves  and  form  a  fresh  society,  splitting  up  this  one, 
which  would  be  left  by  such  a  split  in  a  very  awkward  position.  The 
question  required  careful  consideration,  and  he  trusted  it  would  be  taken 
up  and  considered,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

Mr.  Tam  kin  thought  that  if  it  were  found  necessary  for  amateurs  to 
separate  from  the  professionals  in  this  matter  they  might  separate 
altogether,  and  it  was  matter  for  serious  consideration  whether  more 
suitable  premises  could  not  be  found  having  this  convenience. 

Mr.  CRIGHTON  did  not  understand  that  there  was  any  proposal  to  sever 
the  connection  between  the  amateurs  and  the  professionals.  To  him  it  had 
always  been  a  great  drawback  that  the  Society  had  no  place  in  which, 
besides  holding  ordinary  meetings,  they  could  meet  informally  to  talk  over 
matters,  see  the  photographic  papers,  and  where  amateurs  could  have 
facilities  for  developing  and  printing  their  pictures.  But  he  deprecated  any 
idea  of  severance. 

The  idea  brought  forward  in  this  paper  struck  Mr.  Brebner  as  being  a 
peculiarly  happy  one,  and,  if  carried  into  effect,  would,  he  thought,  meet  a 
long  and  generally-felt  want,  not  only  for  a  dark  room  but  also  a  reading- 
room  and  library,  and  a  meeting-room  for  the  members.  A  great  many 
members,  both  amateur  and  professional,  were  theoretical  enthusiasts  ;  and 
it  might  happen  that  a  man  had  a  theory  on  which  he  desired  to  have 
the  opinions  of  others,  like  himself,  but  had  no  facilities  in  his  own  premises 
for  this.  To  such  men  a  proper  dark  room  and  meeting-room  would  be  in¬ 
valuable. 

Mr.  Bashford  said  this  was  a  subject  which  had  often  been  before  the 
Society,  and  last  year  it  was  remitted  to  a  committee  to  make  inquiries 
with  a  view  to  finding  other  premises  which  would  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Society.  They  failed,  however,  to  find  any  place  to  suit  except  one, 
the  rent  of  which  was  so  heavy  that  the  idea  of  taking  that  was  abandoned. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  Council,  he  thought,  were  justified  in  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  meantime  they  could  advise  no  change  in 
the  place  of  meeting. 

Mr.  Hume  highly  approved  of  Mr.  Readman ’s  proposal,  but  it  seemed  to 
him  entirely  a  matter  of  expense.  By  taking  increased  subscriptions  from 
the  members  who  desired  the  use  of  such  a  convenience,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  getting  what  was  wanted.  But  very  great  care  would  have  to 
be  taken,  and  stringent  rules  made  about  leaving  chemicals  around  loose, 
and  other  matters  of  that  kind.  He  had  had  some  experience  of  students 
having  uncontrolled  use  of  a  laboratory,  and  certainly,  unless  very  stringent 
rules  as  to  its  use  were  made  and  enforced,  the  whole  thing  would  very 
soon  go  to  wreck. 

Mr.  Turnbull  stated  that  rooms  apart  from  the  ordinary  meeting-rooms 
could  easily  be  got  at  a  moderate  rent,  if  sufficient  members  came  forward 
willing  to  pay  (say)  ten  shillings  extra  per  annum  for  such  accommodation. 

The  Chairman  said  the  Society  was  extremely  indebted  to  Mr.  Readman 
for  bringing  forward  the  matter,  and  for  the  trouble  he  had  taken  in  getting 
so  much  information  enabling  him  to  put  the  proposal  in  practical  shape, 
and  he  proposed  that  the  matter  be  now  remitted  to  the  Council  for 
inquiry,  discussion,  and  report.  In  the  meantime  those  willing  to  join 
in  such  a  scheme  might  send  in  their  names  to  the  Secretary.  He  pro¬ 
posed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Readman  for  his  interesting  paper. 

Mr.  Bashford  then  exhibited  to  the  meeting  “ye  phantom  shutter” — a 
most  ingenious  invention  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Pearson,  of  Leeds,  combining  an 
instantaneous  drop  shutter  and  a  flap  for  ordinary  hand  exposure.  After  ex¬ 
plaining  its  working  he  handed  it  round  for  inspection  by  the  members, 
who  greatly  admired  and  commended  it.  Some  interesting  photographs 
taken  by  Mr.  Pearson  with  the  aid  of  the  shutter  were  passed  round,  and 
also  an  exceedingly-successful  photograph  of  a  drawing  room  taken  at  night 
by  gas  illumination. 

The  Chairman  called  the  attention  of  the  members  to  the  circular  which 
accompanied  the  billet  regarding  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Society,  fixed 
to  take  place  on  Friday,  the  12th  inst.,  at  half-past  six. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  closed  the  proceedings. 


GLASGOW  AND  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND  AMATEUR, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  in  their 
Booms,  180,  West  Regent-street,  Glasgow,  on  Tuesday  evening  the 
2nd  instant, — Mr.  Hugh  Reid,  President,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  approval  of  the  minutes  the  following  new  members  were 
admitted Miss  M.  H.  Thomson,  Miss  A.  L.  Robertson,-  Rev.  Thomas 
S'  mmerville,  Messrs.  C.  W.  Laing,  W.  F.  Finlayson,  W.  H.  Gowans 
.lames  Fleming,  John  Dove,  W.  H.  Turner,  James  Watt,  and  Robert 
I  lalglish. 

d'lie  election  of  office-bearers  was  then  proceeded  with,  the  result  beino- 
that  Mr.  W.  Snell  Anderson  was  elected  Treasurer,  and  the  following  six 
L’entlemen  members  of  Council  for  1885,  viz. Mr.  James  Elder  C  E 
Mr.  W.  Goodwin,  Mr.  R.  Cutting,  Mr.  A.  Bovenstone,  Mr.’  T*  N 
Armstrong,  and  Mr.  Charles  Goulson. 

Mr.  T.  N .  Armstrong  then  read  his  interesting  paper  on  Home  Portraiture 
Rco  page  ,91],  showing  how  variety  of  posing  and  lighting  could  be 
obtained  in  an  ordinary  sitting-room.  He  (Mr.  Armstrong)  then  gave 


a  demonstration  of  enamelling  and  retouching.  llis  demonstration  of 
enamelling  was  particularly  good,  and  he  turned  out  a  number  of  prints  at 
the  meeting  finished  in  the  very  finest  manner  and  quite  equal  to  the  best 
professional  work. 

Mr.  Parker,  in  a  few  well-chosen  sentences,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Armstrong,  and  said  that  he  personally,  and  lie  wa  in  f<  w  in  the 
Association,  had  any  idea  that  such  first-rate  portraits  could  be  done 
at  home. 

After  some  conversation  about  the  Exhibition,  which  opens  in  the  Fine- 
Art  Galleries,  on  Wednesday,  the  17th  instant,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


DUNDEE  AND  EAST  OF  SCOTLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  third  monthly  meeting  for  the  winter  session  was  held  on  Thursday, 
the  4th  instant,  in  Lamb’s  Hotel,  Dundee,  when  there  were  about  fifty 
members  present.  Mr.  J.  C.  Cox  presided. 

An  exhibition  committee  was  elected,  and  Mr.  D.  Ireland,  Jun.,  was 
chosen  as  honorary  secretary  to  the  Exhibition,  the  joint  treasurers  being 
Mr.  J ohn  Robertson  and  Mr.  V.  C.  Baird. 

Mr.  Alfred  Guthrie  then  read  an  extremely  able  paper  on  Developers  and 
Development  [see  page  791],  detailing  his  experiences  with  the  different 
formulae. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Guthrie  for  his  instructive  communication. 

The  Society’s  lime-light  lanterns  were  then  put  in  operation  and  a  large 
number  of  slides  were  shown,  the  exhibitors  being  Messrs.  Valentine, 
Mathewson,  Ireland,  Lawdon,  and  Jones.  With  the  exception  of  Messrs. 
Valentine  and  Lawdon’s  slides,  most  of  the  others  were  on  gelatino- 
chloride  plates,  which  are  now  being  extensively  used  for  this  purpose. 
Mr.  John  W.  Lawdon,  assisted  by  the  Hon.  Secretary,  presided  at  the 
lanterns,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  these  gentlemen  for  their 
services. 

The  Treasurer  (Mr.  Robertson)  showed  some  large  transparencies  on 
gelatino-cliloride  plates  of  his  own  preparation,  and  another  member 
kindly  sent  two  frames  of  West’s  instantaneous  photographs  for  exhibition. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


LEEDS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  4th 
instant, — Dr.  Thorpe,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair.  There  was  a  very  large 
attendance.  After  the  confirmation  of  the  minutes,  the  Chairman  called 
upon  the  Hon.  Secretary  to  read  the  following 
Annual  Report. 

The  Committee,  in  presenting  their  report,  congratulate  the  members  on 
the  success  that  has  followed  the  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Society.  At  the  first  meeting  held  after  the  alteration  the  number  of 
members  on  the  roll  was  thirty-six.  During  the  year  forty-one  new 
members  were  elected,  but  eleven  have  been  excluded  for  non-payment  of 
subscription,  leaving  the  number  of  members  sixty-six. 

During  the  year  the  following  gentlemen  have  delivered  addresses  or 
made  communications  to  the  Society : — Presidential  address,  by  Dr.  Thorpe, 
F.R.S.  Enlarging  on  Gclatino- Bromide  Paper,  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Reffitt. 
Notes  on  Developers,  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Pocklington.  Experiences  of  a  Beginner, 
by  Mr.  C.  H.  Bothamley.  Lenses,  by  Professor  Rucker,  F.R.S.  Sodium 
Sulph  ite,  with  Bichloride  of  Mercury  as  an  Intensifier,  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Branson. 
Ferro-Prussiate  Process,  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Wilde}7.  Photographing  in  Savoy, 
by  Mr.  D.  G.  Law.  Lantern  demonstration,  by  Messrs.  Bridge  and  Brook. 
Two  of  the  ordinary  meetings  have  been  spent  in  general  conversation  and 
the  exhibition  of  prints.  The  open  lantern  night  in  March  was  a  great 
success,  and  the  Committee  are  arranging  for  another  to  be  held  in 
February,  1885. 

Excursions  have  been  made  by  the  members  of  the  Society  to  Adel  Moor, 
Otley,  Knaresboro’,  and  Gledhow  Woods. 

The  Transactions  of  the  Society  have  been,  at  some  expense,  printed  and 
distributed  to  the  members  monthly.  The  Committee,  believing  this  to  be 
of  great  service,  are  desirous  to  continue  the  publication.  The  preparation 
of  these  reports  would  be  greatly  facilitated  if  gentlemen  making  com¬ 
munications  would  furnish  the  Secretary  with  an  abstract  of  their  remarks, 

After  the  adoption  of  the  report,  the  meeting  proceeded  to  the  election  of 
the  Committee  for  1885.  Upon  the  collection  of  the  voting  papers  the 
Chairman  declared  the  following  elected: — Messrs.  F.  W.  Branson,  W. 
Denham,  T.  A.  Marshall,  J.  W.  Ramsden,  J.  W.  Reffitt,  H.  Rodwell,  W. 
Teasdale,  F.  E.  Thorpe,  Thos.  W.  Thornton,  and  S.  A.  Warburton.  The 
Committee  elected  the  following  officers: — President:  Dr.  Thorpe,  F.R.S. 
Vice-President :  J.  W.  Ramsden.  Treasurer :  J.  W.  Reffitt.  Hon. 
Secretary :  Thos.  W.  Thornton. 

This  being  the  night  arranged  for  the  annual  technical  meeting,  the 
Society  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  following  exhibits : — An 
enlarging  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  pamphengos  lamp  and  a  bellows 
camera,  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Reffitt.  The  light  was  thrown  on  the  negative  by 
a  six-inch  condenser,  and  a  twelve-inch  focus  rapid  rectilinear  lens  was  used  as 
objective. — Mr.  F.  W.  Branson  exhibited  photomicrographical  apparatus, 
consisting  of  a  photographic  camera,  to  which  was  adapted  a  removable 
extending  bellows  front  to  connect  the  camera  to  a  monocular  microscope 
with  eyepiece.  The  illumination  devised  by  the  exhibitor  was  by  means  of  a 
two  and  a-half  candle  Swan’s  incandescentelectric  lamp,  withfrosted  surface, 
placed  in  close  proximity  to  the  stage  of  the  microscope,  no  condensing 
lenses  being  used.  Mr.  Branson  also  exhibited  a  drop  and  flap  shutter 
adjustable  for  instantaneous-exposures,  and  having  in  addition  a  pneumatic 
flap  action  for  slow  exposures  of  any  duration. — Mr.  W.  Teasdale:  camera 
for  taking  photomicrograph?,  also  another  for  taking  microphotographs, 
and  specimen  of  work  done  by  each;  two  forms  of  extension  fronts  for 
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■rdinary  cameras;  simple  forms  of  exposure  shutters;  view  meter;  and 
Jorham's  pupil  photometer.  He  also  exhibited  his  form  of  sensitometer 
or  testing  with  ease  and  certainty  not  only  the  relative  sensitiveness  of 
dates  but  also  their  capabilities  in  the  way  of  rendering  gradation  of  tones, 
vlr.  Teasdale  said  the  principle  was  that  of  accurately-timed  exposure  on 
he  sensitive  surface  to  be  tested,  and  registration  of  the  effect  in  graded 
lands.  His  form  of  sensitometer  differed  from  the  ingenious  one  devised 
>y  Mr.  Spurge,  chiefly  in  the  matter  of  the  exposure  being  timed  rather 
ban  measured  by  area  of  aperture  and  equal  diffusion;  but  he  and  Mr. 
spurge  were  in  accord  regarding  all  forms  of  sensitometers  as  more  or  less 
msatisfactory  which  involved  the  use  of  a  graded  medium  to  be  printed 
j  hrough.  Mr.  Teasdale  also  exhibited  a  recent  portrait  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Wood- 
!  sury  and  prints  by  the  stannotype  process,  and,  in  illustration  of  the  sen¬ 
sibility  of  the  ferro-prussiate  and  other  printing  processes  for  copying 
lelicate  line  tracery,  numerous  sheets  of  such  were  exhibited. — Mr. 
VVarburton:  an  old-fashioned  folding  camera,  very  ingeniously  converted 
nto  a  modern  bellows  camera,  and  simple  apparatus  for  the  making  of 
gelatino- bromide  emulsian. — Mr.  J.  W.  Foster:  McKellen’s  new  treble 
patent  camera,  size  12  X  10 ;  weight  with  slides,  seven  pounds. — Mr. 
Pearson  :  an  improved  patent  camera  by  Middlemiss,  Bradford,  the  first  of 
which  had  been  finished  that  day  and  shown  by  the  exhibitor.  The  cameras, 
from  half-plate  to  12  X  10,  fold  up  when  closed  to  under  two  and  a-half 
.nches.  The  tripod  top — a  mahogany  board  which,  when  not  in  use,  serves 
as  a  protection  to  the  ground  glass — brings  the  total  thickness  to  a  little 
under  two  and  three-quarter  inches.  The  extension  front  draws  out  to 
twice  the  length  of  the  longest  side  of  plate  used,  one-half  of  the  extension 
being  performed  rapidly  by  the  hand,  and  the  other  half  having  a  rackwork 
adjustment  actuated  by  one  pinion.  The  front  swings  in  a  vertical  direc¬ 
tion  ;  the  back  has  both  vertical  and  side  swing.  The  rising  front  carries 
the  bellows  with  it,  the  whole  sliding  in  a  framework  supported  by  a  strong 
brass  strut — not  pivoted  like  a  looking  glass ;  this  makes  it  extremely  firm 
and  rigid,  and  renders  any  displacement  by  accident  impossible.  The  fact 
of  the  bellows  being  attached  to  the  rising  front  prevents  the  cutting  off  of 
the  top  part  of  the  light  rays,  -which  would  otherwise  inevitably  occur  with 
the  taper  bellows.  The  back  is  reversible,  enabling  horizontal  or  vertical 
pictures  to  be  taken  without  altering  the  camera.  The  compactness  when 
closed  and  the  long  extension  when  opened  out  enables  the  shortest-focus 
lens  or  the  one-half  of  a  symmetrical  or  rectilinear  to  be  used  with  equal 
facility.  Mr.  Pearson  also  exhibited  forms  of  drop  and  flap  shutters,  and 
prints  from  negatives  taken  in  a  drawing-room  by  means  of  gaslight. — 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Thornton,  Hon.  Secretary  :  prints  from  Marion’s  new 
alpha  paper,  pocket  slide  by  Blakey,  Emerson’s  patent  carriage  head-rest, 
and  other  articles. 

In  addition  to  the  above  a  large  number  of  exhibits  was  on  view,  and 
were  inspected  with  much  interest  by  the  members. 


BRADFORD  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday  evening, 
the  4th  instant,  in  the  Law  Institute, — Mr.  Duncan  G.  Law,  President,  in 
the  chair. 

Several  15  X  12  photographs  of  Yorkshire  scenery  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Forsyth,  one  of  the  members,  including  some  shown  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Exhibition.  Mr.  G.  D.  Scorah  (Hon.  Secretary)  exhibited  specimens  on 
Marion’s  new  alpha  paper,  which  were  lent  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  H.  C. 
Lewis,  their  representative,  and  were  much  admired.  A  new  French 
head-rest  was  also  brought  forward  by  the  Secretary  ;  it  was  of  metal,  nickel 
plated,  and  very  strong  but  light.  It  fixes  to  the  back  of  an  ordinary  chair, 
and  is,  therefore,  suitable  for  use  when  taking  portraits  in  rooms.  A  new 
patent  camera  was  shown  by  Mr.  Middlemiss,  which  had  double  swing 
front  and  back  and  some  novel  points  in  its  construction,  besides  being 
portable. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

- ♦ - 


Mr.  Thomas  Illingworth  quite  concurred  with  the  views  expressed  by 
Mr.  Caw.  It  was  a  very  hard  struggle  for  an  amateur  to  attain  technical 
excellence  in  matters  photographic  unaided.  There  were  times  when  a 
little  help  set  a  man  on  his  legs,  after  which  he  was  able  to  run  without 
stumbling.  He  was  prepared  to  lead  the  way  by  giving  an  elementary 
demonstration  of  developing,  and  he  would  endeavour  to  treat  the  subject 
in  as  clear  and  comprehensive  a  manner  as  possible,  giving  examples  of  the 
treatment  necessary  for  under,  over,  and  correct  exposures,  using  for  this 
purpose  the  several  developing  agents  now  in  favour. 

Mr.  VV.  Clement  Williams,  without  meaning  any  slight  to  the  profes¬ 
sional  element,  said  there  were  very  few  even  amongst  that  august  body 
who  could  lay  claim  to  any  mentionable  knowledge  of  photographic 
chemistry,  but  who— like  the  officer  who  had  seen  much  active  service, 
though  he  could  not  pray,  knew  how  to  fight— could  take  photographic 
pictures  nevertheless.  He  thought  it  would  prove  to  the  benefit  of  all 
members  if  certain  half-hours  of  the  meetings  were  devoted  to  the  study 
of  this  branch  of  chemistry,  for  it  was  only  by  a  correct  understanding  of 
the  nature  and  of  the  powers  and  properties  of  the  chemicals  used  all  round 
in  the  formation  of  the  photographic  image  that  success  could  be  expected. 
He  did  not  believe  in  “flukes”  in  photography;  nor  in  its  truest  sense  this 
did  not  mean  success,  neither  did  it  conduce  to  the  making  of  old  photo¬ 
graphers. 

Mr.  Councillor  Smith  always  liked  to  know  the  why  and  wherefore  of 
everything.  He  infinitely  preferred  dabbling  and  experimenting  among 
his  chemicals,  even  if  at  times  it  ended  m  failure,  than  to  be  content  with 
simply  purchasing  his  plates  and  developing  by  a  rule-of-thumb  formula. 
He  would  be  glad^  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  assist  in  carrying  out  tho 
proposals  of  Mr.  Williams. 

The  Chairman  looked  upon  photographic  societies  as  having  educational 
duties  to  perform  as  well  as  those  of  a  mere  social  character.  He  was  sure 
that  if  they  could  carry  out  the  ideas  already  expressed  a  great  good  w  .uld 
follow,  and  he  was  prepared  to  do  ail  in  his  power  to  further  such  praise¬ 
worthy  objects. 

Mr.  Joseph  Whiteley  promised  to  give  lessons  in  making  paper  nega¬ 
tives.  He  had  practised  this  branch  of  photography  before  glass  was 
introduced  fer  photographic  uses,  and  had,  therefore,  served  a  fair  term  of 
apprenticeship.  Apart  from  the  use  of  paper  negatives  to  take  the  place  of 
glass,  they  would  be  found  exceedingly  useful  for  combination  printing. 

Mr.  Edward  Glkdhili.  would  give  a  demonstration  of  micropnoto- 
graphy. 

Mr.  W.  Clement  Williams  would  read  papers  on  the  Artistic  Printing 
of  Negatives,  Composition,  Light,  and  Shade  in  Landscape  Photography. 

Messrs.  Birtwhistle,  Hancock,  Smith,  Bingley,  and  Jones  were  also 
willing  to  contribute  papers,  the  subjects  of  which  to  be  left  for  future 
settlement. 

It  was  stated  that  Mr.  Middlemiss  would  attend  at  the  next  meeting  to 
introduce  his  new  patent  camera,  the  Chairman  reporting  very  favourably 
of  its  merits. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  for  his  lantern  exhibition  terminated 
the  meeting. 

- +.  - — 

NORTH  STAFFORDSHIRE  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the 
3rd  instant,  at  the  Mechanics’  Institute,  Hanley, — Mr.  C.  Alfieri,  President, 
in  the  chair. 

A  number  of  photographs  from  various  sources  were  exhibited  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  a  presentation  print  for  the  year  1884.  Upon 
taking  a  vote  of  the  members  it  was  found  that  a  12  >:  10  photograph,  by 
Valentine,  entitled  After  the  Storm,  had  secured  the  greatest  number  of 
votes.  A  requisite  amount  of  copies  was,  therefore,  ordered  to  be  obtained. 

After  general  conversation  upon  various  topics  of  photographic  interest 
the  meeting  terminated. 


HALIFAX  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

I  The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening, 
tho  2nd  instant,— the  Rev.  W.  E.  Hancock,  M.A.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  confirmed,  after  which  the  following 
new  members  were  elected : — Colonel  Charles  Grove  Edwards  (of  Ashday 
Hall),  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Hall,  Mr.  L.  Hanson,  Mr.  Rowley,  Mr.  W.  Simpson, 
and  Mr.  J.  Helliwell  (all  of  Halifax);  also  Messrs.  Charles  and  James 
Smithson  (of  Lightcliffe). 

Mr  F.  Myott,  who  was  to  have  given  a  practical  demonstration  of  emul- 
;  sion-making,  having  been  called  away  unexpectedly, 

The  Chairman  very  considerately  volunteered  to  exhibit  his  new  four- 
wick  lantern,  together  with  a  number  of  slides  made  from  his  own  negatives. 
The  great  brilliancy  of  the  light  was  a  matter  of  much  surprise  to  all  the 
members.  For  pictui-es  up  to  six  feet  in  diameter  it  seemed  to  compare 
favourably  with  the  lime  light.  The  slides  were  produced  by  the  wet 
collodion  process,  and  were  of  high-class  quality. 

As  the  next  meeting  would  fall  inconveniently  near  the  festive  season  of 
Christmas,  it  was  decided  to  postpone  the  date  to  Tuesday  evening,  J anuary 
j  14th,  when  the  usual  annual  lime-light  exhibition  would  be  given,  the 
Chairman  operating  with  his  biunial  lantern,  and  all  the  slides  used  on  the 
j  occasion  to  be  the  work  of  the  members.  As  many  of  the  members  have 
had  some  rather  varied  experiences  with  the  camera  in  foreign  lands  during 
the  past  season,  a  very  enjoyable  meeting  is  looked  forward  to. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Caw  understood  there  was  a  considerable  number  of  amateurs 
who  would  like  to  join  the  Society,  but  were  prevented  from  doing  so  from, 
possibly,  a  feeling  of  diffidence  or  an  exaggerated  idea  of  their  own  short¬ 
comings  in  the  art.  He  thought  this  feeling  was  only  natural,  but  as  there 
was  always  an  embryo  stage  to  everything,  the  Society,  to  give  encourage¬ 
ment  to  such,  ought  to  have  evenings  set  apart  for  the  special  edification  of 
those  just  entering  the  portals  of  the  art, 

'  ,  •  .  -  - 


ST.  HELENS  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  PURSUIT  OF  SCIENCE, 
LITERATURE,  AND  ART. 

Photographic  Section. 

A  meeting  of  this  section  was  held  on  the  19th  ulfc.,  at  the  Association 
Rooms,  4,  Salisbury-street, — Mr.  Heather  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Brook  showed  a  large  number  of  full-plate  neeratives  of  American 
scenery,  and  Mr.  Heather  a  series  of  lantern  slides  made  from  them. 

Mr.  Brook  read  a  paper  on  Experiences  with  the  Camera  with  the  Jiritith 
Association,  illustrated  by  transparencies.  [This  paper  will  be  given  in  our 
next  number.] 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to 
Mr.  Brook,  which  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 

- ♦ - 


DERBY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  London  Res¬ 
ts  irant,  Irongate,  on  Wtdnesday  evening,  the  3rd  iustant,  —  Mr.  Richard 
Keene  occupying  the  chair.  _ 

Among  those  present  were  Messrs.  R.  J.  Bilhnton,  C.  Bonrdin,  A.  II. 
Bennett,  A.  J.  Cox,  H.  Jarvis.  J.  E.  Kaye,  R.  Keene,  C.  B.  Keene.  E.  J. 
Lovejoy,  J.  Merry,  Male,  J.  W.  Price,  F.  W.  Simpson,  J.  Scotton,  and 
R.  L.  War  ham.  ....  . 

The  minutes  of  the  last  monthly  meeting  having  l>een  read  and  con¬ 
firmed,  the  following  officers  were  re-elected  for  the  year  1885  -.—President  ■ 
Captain  W.  de  W.  AbneV,  R.E.,  F.R.S.  —  Vice-PretittenU  —  Messrs.  0.  E. 
Abney,  B.A.;  H.  A.  Bcmrose,  M.A.;  and  R.  Keene. — Ck  u i  (fee  Mew 
A.  J.  Cox,  James  E.  Kaye,  and  Thomas  Scotton.— Hon.  Secretary  and  Trea¬ 
surer:  Mr.  Fred.  W.  Simpson,  Hamilton  Villas,  Mill  HilL 
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The  Hon.  Secretary  then  read  the  following 
Annual  Report. 

The  Committee,  in  presenting  their  first  annual  report,  congratulate  the 
Society  on  the  successful  start  which  it  has  made.  Although  the  Society 
has  only  been  in  existence  for  six  months  the  members  now  on  the  books 
number  twenty  -  eight.  The  indoor  meetings  have  been  very  fairly 
attended,  and  the  following  papers  have  been  read  -.—Landscape  Photo¬ 
graphy ,  by  Mr.  R.  Keen e. — Photography,  by  Captain  Abney. — A  Photo¬ 
graphic  Toar  in  Wales ,  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Abney. — Scraps  from  My  Holiday, 
by  Mr.  H.  A.  Bemrose. — Reminiscences  of  the  Old  Collodion  Days,  by  Mr. 
j”  W.  Price.  The  Committee  regret  that  the  outdoor  meetings  have  not 
been  so  well  attended,  and  trust  that  they  may  be  more  successful  during 
the  coming  season.  Excursions  have  been  made  to  Duffield  and  Matlock 
during  the  past  season.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  Captain 
Abney  as  President,  to  the  retiring  office-bearers,  to  Mi\  A.  J.  Cox  for  his 
kindness  in  providing  a  room  for  committee  meetings,  and  to  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  The  British  Journal  up  Photography,  the  Photographic 
News,  and  the  Amateur  Photographer  for  copies  of  their  papers.  The 
balance-sheet  shows  the  financial  position  to  be  satisfactory.  This  report 
is  necessarily  short,  as  the  Society  did  not  commence  work  until  the 
middle  of  the  present  year. 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  F.  \Y.  Simpson, 
for  his  services  during  the  past  year,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Cox, 
seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Merry. 

Mr.  Thomas  Scotton  then  read  a  paper  on  The  Photographic  Processes 
Used  in  Copying  Drawings,  which  he  illustrated  by  some  exceedingly -fine 
specimens  of  the  various  processes,  those  by  Pellet’s  process  certainly 
carrying  off  the  palm. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  Chairman  and  Mr.  Scotton,  and  the 
meeting  was  brought  to  a  close. 


Corrtspottknre. 

[All  communications  for  the  Editorial  department  of  the  Journal  should  he 
addressed  to  the  "'Editors,  2,  York-street,  Covent-garden,  London,  W.C.”] 

December  Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France. — 
Sulphocyanide  of  Ammonium  as  a  Developing  Agent  for  Carbon 
Prints  and  a  Fixing  Agent  for  Gelatino-Bromide  of  Silver 
Negatives.  —  A  Bust  of  Daguerre.  —  Gelatin  o-Chloride 
Positives  on  Opal  Glass. — An  Appeal  to  all  Inventors,  &c., 
&c. — An  Imperishable  Coating  for  Photographic  Trays,  &c. — 
Typo-photographic  Proofs. — An  Old  Method  Brought  Forward 
to  Calculate  the  Rapidity  of  Rapid  Shutters.  — A  Proposition 
for  an  Actinometer  Made  to  the  Society. — Report  on  the 
French  Alpine  Club. — A  Cold  Varnish  for  Negatives. — 
Presentation  by  M.  Balaguy. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  France  held  their  monthly  meeting  on 
Friday  evening  last,  the  5th  instant, — M.  Peligot  in  the  chair. 

A  communication  was  received  from  a  photographer  at  St.  Denis 
(lie  de  la  Reunion).  He  proposes  that  all  carbon  proofs  should,  be 
developed  in  a  solution  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  instead  of  the 
usual  plan  of  hot  water.  He  says  the  same  solution  is  of  great  utility 
in  fixing  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  negatives,  as  no  slipping  of  the  film 
can  take  place  when  once  the  gelatine  film  has  been  treated  by  alum, 
as  it  is  rendered  completely  insoluble  with  a  prolonged  immersion 
in  a  solution  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium. 

M.  Davanne  informed  the  members  that  a  small  bust  of  Daguerre 
had  been  ordered  by  M.  Cheron,  so  that  all  lovers  of  photography 
could  possess  the  image  of  one  of  the  fathers  of  that  interesting  art. 

M.  Hutinet  presented  some  positives  on  opal  plates  made  by  the 
gelatiuo-chloride  process,  all  produced  by  direct  contact.  This  process  is 
so  little  known  here  that  it  caused  astonishment  among  many  present. 
The  development  of  gelatiuo-chloride  plates  lies  in  the  future. 

Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kidd  have  endeavoured  to  popularise  the  process, 
as  well  as  enlargements  upon  their  paper,  but  their  exertions  have  not 
met  with  the  reward  they  merit. 

I  had  the  honour  to  present  to  the  Society  specimens  of  lanterns  and 
other  photographic  novelties  forwarded  to  me  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Atkinson, 
of  Liverpool.  The  members  expressed  their  pleasure  at  receiving  any¬ 
thing  new  from  other  countries. 

M.  Chala  presented  a  great  number  of  pieces  of  cloth,  eamvas,  linen, 
zinc,  wood,  slate,  iron,  &c.,  which  had  been  covered  by  a  solution 
rendering  them  impermeable  to  damp,  acids,  &c.  Thi3  solution  was 
sucL'ested  as  a  means  to  enable  amateurs  to  carry  on  their  excursions  very 
light  trays  for  developing  and  other  purposes.  A  simple  sheet  of  paper 
covered  with  this  composition  and  bent  into  the  form  of  a  tray  will 
render  as  much  service  as  the  most  elaborately-made  tray.  A  zinc  tray 
was  made  by  M.  Hermont,  which,  having  been  covered  with  this  com¬ 
position,  was  submitted  to  the  action  of  nitric,  hydrochloric,  and 
sulphuric  acids  during  two  hours  without  the  slightest  alteration.  It 
was  then  submitted  to  other  tests,  such  as  boiling  water,  steam,  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas,  &c.  This  composition  will  render  great  service  to 
photographers  not  only  for  repairing  their  tray3  and  other  receptacles, 
but  to  paint  their  walls  to  keep  damp  from  penetrating,  or  to  prevent 
it  from  entering  from  the  exterior. 


M.  Alexeeff,  a  Russian  gentleman,  presented  a  number  of  Bpecimem 
of  his  new  typo-photograpine  process.  The  results  are  not  superior  ti 
what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  notice  in  The  British  Journal  oi 
Photography,  where  tbe  Editors  give  us  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Nume  o 
our  photographic  celebrities. 

A  Young  Member  then  described  his  method  of  controlling  the  rapidio 
of  his  instantaneous  shutter.  “I  take,”  said  he,  “a  blm.k  hack 
ground  three  yards  high,  and  I  place  upon  it  a  white  rule  divided  inti 
feet  and  inches  by  dense  black  lines.  I  place  my  camera  at  a  certaii 
distance  from  this  rule  and  focus  sharp.  I  place  a  gelatino-bromide  o  i 
silver  plate  in  the  camera  and  set  the  rapid  shutter  I  wish  to  try. 
now  take  a  metallic  sphere  or  hall  (silvered,  if  possible).  An  ivor^ 
billiard  ball  would  do,  but  I  prefer  a  silvered  one.  I  then  hold  timbal, 
to  the  top  of  the  rule,  and  wlieu  everything  is  ready  1  let  go  the  ball. 
When  I  think  it  has  fallen  about  a  foot  I  set  the  instantaneous  slmttei 
to  work.  I  develope  the  image,  and,  according  to  the  shape  of  tin 
image  of  the  met  dlic  ball  upon  the  plate,  I  know  the  rapidity  ol  tin 
shutter.  If  the  image  of  the  ball  he  round  it  is  rapid  ;  the  longer  tin 
ellipse  the  slower  has  been  the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  lens.  Tin 
exact  calculation  can  be  made  by  the  law  of  falling  bodies,  as  it  is  well 
known  that  an  object  goes  through  a  certain  distance  in  such  a  length 
of  time  for  the  first  yard  or  foot.  Its  increased  velocity  is  known  after 
a  certain  number  of  yards,  therefore  the  ellipsis  formed  by  the  fulling 
metallic  sphere  can  be  accurately  measured  and  the  exact  time  given.”! 
This  is  all  true,  but  a  complicated  calculation  must  take  place  ;  for  who 
can  undertake  to  make  tbe  portrait  of  the  sphere  when  it  has  travelled 
a  foot  from  the  hand  which  held  it,  unless  the  ball  by  an  electric 
combination  could  in  its  flight  automatically  open  the  lens?  But  a 
hindrance,  however  slight,  would  derange  the  calculation  and  be  | 
a  great  source  of  errors.  For  myself,  I  prefer  the  system  suggested  ? 
by  my  friend  M.  Vidal,  and  which  I  explained  in  one  of  my  late  letters 
to  The  British  Journal  of  Photography— that  of  a  long  needle  or  ; 
clock  hand  making  a  revolution  round  a  dial  face  in  a  given  time.  The  1 
hand  being  set  in  motion,  no  irregularities  in  its  speed  need  take  place, 
and  tbe  distance  it  has  advanced  during  the  opening  of  the  lens  can  be  ;i 
seen  on  the  dial  face,  so  that  no  mathematical  calculation  whatever  is  j 
necessary.  Simplicity  must  be  the  motto  for  all  who  come  forward 
with  apparatus  and  ideas  for  the  benefit  of  photography. 

M.  Vidal  proposed  that  the  members  should  devote  themselves  to  j 
the  attempt  to  create  or  construct  a  photographic  seusitometer  or,  at  * 
the  least,  a  standard.  He  mentioned  the  proposition  of  a  gentleman  at  : 
Angouienie,  which  consisted  in  the  superposition  of  a  certain  number  of 
strips  of  tissue  paper,  one  upon  the  other,  so  that  in  the  instrument .  < 
the  first  little  square  was  formed  by  one  thickness  of  paper,  whereas  : 
at  the  other  end  the  twenty-five  thicknesses.  | 

A  long  discussion  took  place,  and  paper  was  set  aside  as  wholly 
unfit  for  the  purpose,  no  two  sheets  being  alike,  it  was  proposed  to  i 
take  the  idea  of  Mr.  Warnerke  and  employ  a  tinted  film  obtained  by 
Woodbury’s  photomechanical  process,  t lie  Society  to  have  a  standard  4 
and  compare  all  others  by  the  standard,  and  thus  render  signal  service  to  » 
the  photographic  community  by  giving  their  guarantee  that  every  ■ 
actinometer  bearing  the  mark  of  the  Society  agreed  with  the  standard  1 
belonging  to  the  Society.  Opposition  was  rife  against  the  Society 
selling  a  mercantile  object,  but  it  was  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
that  a  loss  would  attend  such  a  transaction,  and  therefore  no  one 
would  undertake  to  manufacture,  and  that  a  rich  amateur  must  under¬ 
take  it  pro  hono  publico.  As  Mr.  Warnerke’s  system  was  good,  it  was 
proposed  to  base  the  actinometer  upon  his  system.  This  instrument 
would  he  all  that  is  required  if  those  that  are  in  the  market  were 
exactly  alike,  but,  alas  !  notwithstanding  the  care  taken  by  the  inventor, 
a  great  difference  is  apparent  between  some  of  them. 

The  best  and  moist  regular  light  which  could  be  employed  (after  a  \ 
Ion  a  discussion)  was  found  to  be  the  Carcel  moderator  lamp  burning  a 
given  quantity  of  oil  per  hour.  M.  Bardy  spoke  with  great  eloquence 
of  the  “Siemens’  unit”  lamp.  He  proposed  experiments  to  be  made 
with  this  lamp. 

M.  -Pector  then  read  an  analysis  he  had  made  of  the  report  of  the 
French  Alpine  Club.  The  number  of  amateurs  of  our  art,  he  said,  was 
increasing  rapidly,  and  the  service  which  photography  did  in  demon¬ 
strating  and  illustrating  the  different  excursions  made  by  the  Club  was 
incalculable. 

The  new  photographic  varnish  which  had  been  deposited  at  the  last 
meeting  was  very  favourably  reported  upon  by  all  the  members  who 
had  tried  it. 

M.  Balaguy  exhibited  films  attached  to  wood,  zinc,  &c.,  in  order 
that  the  amateur  could  use  films  without  danger  while  on  a  tour. 

E.  Stebbing,  Prof. 

25,  Hue  des  Apennins,  Paris,  December  8,  1384. 

- * — 

THE  MERCURY  INTENSIFIED 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  last  issue,  “J.  C.,”  of  Southport,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Editors  has  published  an  improved  formula  for  the  mercury  intensive  . 
Feeling  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  interest  not  only  to  myselt  out  ; 
to  photographers  generally,  might  I  ask  him,  through  the  medium 
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lie  Journal,  to  give  fuller  particulars  as  to  proportions  employed  both  in 

L  and  B,  and  his  method  of  using-  them.— I  am,  yours,  &o.,  H.  B.  H. 

Elm  Rectory ,  Frome ,  December  6,  1884. 

- 4_ — 

LANTERN  TRANSPARENCIES  AT  THE  RECENT 
EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editor  s. 

Gentlemen, — I  think  it.  only  fair  in  disputes  of  this  kind  for  either  party 
o  bring  forward  any  evidence  that  may  tend  to  an  amicable  settlement 
f  differences. 

A  short  time  since  I  was  in  conversation  with  a  gentleman— a  perfectly 
(isinterested  party  in  the  matter— who  told  me  that  he  was  present  when 
Jr.  Gale’s  slides  were  handed  in  in  due  time,  which  makes  it  perfectly 
iear  that  the  conditions  were  fully  complied  with  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gale, 
s  by  other  competitors. 

I  make  this  statement  in  fairness  to  Mr.  Gale ;  and  at  the  same  time 
vish  to  tender  an  apology  to  that  gentleman  for  any  imputation  or  reflec- 
inn  that  he  may  have  thought  my  letter,  published  a  fortnight  since  in 
hese  pages,  cast  on  him,  and  I  entirely  withdraw  anything  that  he 
nay  have  thought  unjust.  The  cause  of  my  grievance  was  and  is  with  the 
Executive  of  the  Society,  and  that  body  alone  are,  I  consider,  entirely 
,o  blame.  I  believe  they  have  treated  Mr.  Gale  unfairly  in  not  bringing 
lis  slides  forward  for  exhibition,  and  in  not  cataloguing  them  the  same  in 
jonnnon  with  the  other  competitors,  as  I  am  sure  he  has  nothing  to  be 
ishamed  of  in  the  class  of  work  he  produces. 

Being  a.  competitive  exhibition  it  is  imperative  that  all  works  must  be  on 
exhibition  and  in  the  catalogue.  The  Society  make  the  rules,  and  the 
Executive  are  responsible  for  the  way  in  which  they  are  carried  out.  ] ,  for 
mo,  was  fairly  startled  when  I  saw  a  name  appear  in  the  journals  with 
the  award  which  was  in  neither  edition  of  the  catalogue  or  on  exhibition. 
I  wrote  to  the  Society  asking  the  reason,  and  in  reply  I  was  coolly  told 
“  That  it  was  immaterial  whether  the  work  in  cpiestion  was  either  in  the 
catalogue  or  on  exhibition;”  and  that  “the  rules  of  the  circular  had 
not  been  violated”  (!!!).  I  have  been  a  competitor  in  exhibitions  for  the 
past  twenty  years,  and  never  heard  of  such  conditions  before. 

If  the  slides  had  been  put  on  one  side  and  forgotten  until  the  last 
moment,  why  not  have  said  so? — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  Brooks. 

Reigate,  December  6,  1884. 


THE  CARBONATE  OF  SODA  DEVELOPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — After  the  very  strong  recommendation  given  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Macdona  that  the  washing  soda  developer  was  the  thing  for  lantern 
transparencies,  I  at  once  set  to  work  to  make  the  developer  with  all  care, 
making  a  pint  of  solution.  The  result  of  my  experience  is  absolute  failure. 
The  image  took  nearly  a-quarter  of  an  hour  in  appearing,  and  when  it 
did  show  itself  no  amount  of  coaxing  could  force  up  any  density.  Mr. 
i  Macdona  writes  again  this  week  reiterating  the  praises  of  the  formula, 
t  so  I  feel  bound  to  give  my  experience  and  to  ask  for  the  experiences  of 

■  others.  I  may  mention  that  the  developer  rvas  tried  on  places  of  my  own 
making,  which  developed  beautifully  with  the  tartaric  acid  developer 
recommended  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Stenning  in  last  year's  Almanac.  The 
clearing  solution  recommended  at  the  same  time  I  can  thoroughly  re- 

■  commend. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Wm.  Wainwright,  Jun. 

Hoe  Place,  Woking,  December  8,  1884. 

- « - 

. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

GENTLEMEN, — Mr.  Donkin’s  letter  in  reply  to  Mr.  Smith  on  the  lantern 
slide  award  does  not  correctly  state  the  case.  As  Mr.  Gale’s  slides  were 
not  to  be  found  on  view  anywhere  in  the  Exhibition,  as  were  the  other 
slides,  they  could  not  come  before  the  judges  of  awards  with  the  other 
exhibits  at  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition,  as  per  rules;  and,  if  they  were 
sent  in  in  time,  why  were  they  left  out  of  the  catalogue?  Pictures  at  an 
exhibition  are  supposed  to  be  on  view  the  whole  time  it  is  open  to  the 
public,  and  to  be  catalogued.  If  Mr.  West’s  and  Mr.  Robinson’s  pictures 
nad  been  omitted  from  the  catalogue,  and  had  been  shut  up  in  boxes  out 
of  sight — like  Mr.  Gale’s  were — would  they  have  been  considered  on 
view,  and  awarded  medals?  In  making  this  award  to  one  out  of  the  com¬ 
petition  the  judges  have  acted  most  dishonourably  to  those  few  who  com¬ 
plied  strictly  with  the  regulations. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  P.  H.  Fincham. 
j  December  10,  1884. 

THE  LIME  LIGHT. 

To  the  Editors. 

GENTLEMEN,— I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  articles  on  the  lime 
;  light  which  have  appeared  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography.  It 
is  more  than  twenty  years  ago  since  I  first  obtained  Mr.  Highley’s  price 
j  list,  and  I  was  a  subscriber  for  his  book  on  the  manufacture  of  slides,  but  I 
think  it  was  never  published. 

I  was  rather  surprised  to  see  him  mention  lead  as  the  most  suitable 
material  from  which  to  construct  a  hydrogen  generator.  Lead  is  very  heavy, 
and  is  very  easily  injured.  It  is  a  fact  (although  not  a  well-known  one) 
that  dilute  sulphuric  acid  has  no  effect  on  copper.  I  have  a  hydrogenator 
that  has  been  in  occasional  use  for  over  six  years,  and  it  is  quite  good  still. 
He  mentions  one  shilling  as  being  the  price  of  scrap  zinc  per  pound.  There 
must  be  a  mistake,  as  I  get  it  from  the  plumbers  at  three-halfpence.  Never 
having  used  gas  bottles  I  cannot  speak  about  them,  but  I  know  it  is  next  to 
ilppo^ible  to  get  all  the  gas  out  of  hags. 


It  may  surprise  Mr.  Brooks  to  know  that  a  regulator  for  bottles  cr  bags 
such  as  he  requires  is  already  invented,  and  was  described  in  your  pages  with 
diagrams  about  eight  years  ago.  If  he  wish  to  learn  more  about  regulators 
he  can  communicate  with  me.  I  can  fully  endorse  Mr.  Baker’s  statement 
that  better  definition  can  be  obtained  with  the  lime  light  than  with  anv 
form  of  lamp.  How  any  person  could  think  of  getting  the  best  results 
with  a  gas  or  lamp  flame  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  There  is  even  much 
difference  in  the  lime  lights.  Mr.  Baker,  in  your  last  number,  gives  three 
forms.  The  carburetted  and  the  pure  hydrogen  forms  he  dubs  together, 
although  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  them.  One  takes  two  parts 
of  oxygen  to  one  of  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  with  pure  hydrogen  there 
is  only  one  part  of  oxyen  to  two  of  hydrogen.  The  former  only  gives  half 
the  light  of  the  latter,  and  the  light  is  somewhat  brown.  The  lime  light 
with  pure  hydrogen  gives  the  purest,  the  strongest,  and  the  cheapest  light, 
and  the  luminous  area  on  the  lime  is  the  smallest,  thus  giving  the  best  defini¬ 
tion.  Much  valuable  information  on  the  subject  is  published  In  the 
appendix  to  Tomlainson’s  JEncyclopoedia,  the  results  of  experiments  being 
given,  and  not  the  mere  opinion  of  anyone  who  happened  to  be  quite 
innocent  of  any  knowledge  of  the  matter.  My  experience  is  that  with 
pure  hydrogen  one-quarter  of  a  pound  of  chlorate  of  potash  lasts  with  one 
jet,  with  a  sixteen-feet  circle,  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  six  ounces  of 
acid  by  measure  lasts  a  little  longer.  The  last  chlorate  of  potash  I  bought 
cost  one  shilling  per  pound,  and  the  acid  three- halfpence  by  weight,  but 
the  latter  would  only  cost  half  of  that  if  a  carboy  were  taken. 

There  is  a  want  of  commonsense  in  the  construction  of  lime-light 
apparatus.  For  instance:  the  limes  are  put  in  non-collapsible  tins  or 
bottles,  allowing  more  air  to  get  at  tbe  limes  when  there  are  fewer 
cylinders  to  absorb  it.  I  make  my  own  limes,  and  have  little  tubes 
made  of  thin  india-rubber,  cartridge  shape,  so  that  no  air  can  get  at  the  lime 
cylinders.  When  an  expensive  jet  with  lime  burner  is  bought  the  screw 
is  so  fine  that  the  pits  in  the  lime  are  not  turned  wholly  clear  of  the  jet 
when  it  comes  round  again.  As  I  make  my  own  jets,  buving  only  the 
nozzles,  I  can  make  them  to  suit  myself;  but  with  tbe  majority  of  tho*m 
who  use  or  may  use  them  such  is  not  the  case.  Why  should  we  be  con¬ 
fined  to  cylinders?  Why  not  use  lime  of  any  shape  so  long  as  it  has  a  flat 
face?  If  Mr.  Brooks  will  try  the  india-rubber  tubes  for  bis  limes  he  would 
never  go  back  to  tbe  tin  or  bottle,  with  all  the  mess  the  powdered  lime 
makes. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  William  Bikrell. 

Hamilton,  December  9,  1884.  * 

- <► - 

glatis  anti  (Qumrs, 

W.  Wilson  wishes  to  know  if  his  varnished,  mere urially -intensified  nega¬ 
tives  are  likely  to  fade  soon,  as  he  noticed  that  some  oi  them  in  which 
one-half  only  is  varnished  already  look  paler  ia  the  varnished  than  in 

the  unvarnished  side. - If  Mr.  Wilson  will  varnish  one-half  of  anothir 

negative,  intensified  in  a  similar  manner,  he  will  most  probably  notice  a 
lowering  in  the  density,  this  effect  being  almost  always  produced  with  a 
collodion  negative,  and  frequently  with  a  gelatine  one.  Although  it  has 
been  stated  that  many  of  the  “  insoluble  ”  salts  of  mercury,  such  the  sul¬ 
phide,  &c.,  are  soluble  in  spirits  of  wine,  we  incline  to  the  supposition 
that  this  effect  is  optical  rather  than  chemical,  the  particles  being 
bedded,  as  it  were,  into  a  transparent  solid  such  as  the  film  left  after 
varnishing.  There  is  thus  less  hindrance  to  the  passage  of  light  rays  than 
when  the  particles  are  not  in  optical  contact  with  a  medium  entirely 
surrounding  them.  Mr.  Wilson  need  have  no  fear  (at  anyrate  on  this 
account)  of  his  negatives  fading,  for  rather  the  reverse  would  bo  ex¬ 
pected. 

R.  Batson  writes  as  follows  : — “Having  heard  that  some  French  opticians 
supply  with  their  portrait  lenses  two  extra  lenses — one  a  convex  to 
shorten  the  focus,  and  the  other  a  concave  to  lengthen  it — and  having  also 
read  that  single  or  uon-achroinatic  lenses  may  be  added  to  a  well-corrected 
lens  without  materially  interfering  with  its  correctness,  I  thought  by 
placing  a  double  concave  lens — a  spectacle  glass — between  the  lenses  of 
my  8x5  rapid  symmetrical  near  the  stop  I  should  lengthen  out  tho 
focus  sufficient  to  make  it  cover  a  10  x  8  plate.  But  I  find,  now  that  the 
extra  lens  is  added,  I  cannot  focus  the  image  at  all.  What  is  the  reason? 
Should  the  concave  lens  be  in  the  front  or  at  the  back,  instead  of  tbe  middle 

of  the  combination?” - Our  correspondent  has  placed  the  lens  in  the 

proper  position  and  in  the  only  place  it  can  be  efficient;  but  he  has 
selected  a  lens  with  too  deep  a  concavity.  Another  lens  must  be  obtained 
with  much  shallower  curves.  Its  strongly  negative  character  is  t « great 
for  the  combination.  Any  working  optician  will  supply  lens  of  different 
depths  for  a  few  pence  each.  A  number  may  be  purchased,  and  the  one 
while  on  trial  is  most  suitable  utilised. 

W.  W.  says: — “  I  went  to  Kew  Gardens  the  other  day,  and  attempted  to 
take  a  photograph  in  the  palm  house,  but  it  was  impossible  to  get 
definition  on  the  focussing-screen,  Owing  to  the  condensed  vapour,  uh.cli 
simply  poured  down  the  lens  aud  camera.  As  I  have  seen  photograph* 

taken  in  such  situations,  how  is  it  done?” - In  the  first  place,  we  will 

explain  the  reason  of  the  difficulty  experienced  by  our  correspondent. 
The  atmosphere  within  the  palm  house  is  always  highly  charged  with 
moisture — frequently  almost  to  saturation.  This  moisture  always  has  a 
tendency  to  condense  on  anything  that  is  cold.  Now  our  querist,  no 
doubt,  on  a  cold  day,  took  his  apparatus,  which  was  of  the  temperature 
of  the  outside  atmosphere,  direct  into  the  building;  hence,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  the  moisture  at  once  condensed  upon  it,  the  same  as 
moisture  in  a  warm  room  condenses  upon  cold  tumblers  <>r  wine  glasses, 
and  forms  dew  upon  their  surface.  The  remedy  is  to  keep  the  apparatus 
for  some  time  in  an  apartment  where  the  temperatuiois  somewhat  higher 
than  that  in  the  palm  house,  so  that  if  the  apparatus  is  made  somewhat- 
warmer  there  will  be  no  possibility  of  the  moisture  giving  rise  to 
trouble. 
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G.  P.  asks  about  the  photographic  uses  of  the  salts  of  silver  in  which 
the  fatty  acids  enter  into  the  composition.  This  branch  of  investigation 
has  not,  we  believe,  been  pursued  to  any  great  extent,  although  some¬ 
times  a  film  with  a  soapy  surface  has  been  treated  with  nitrate  of  silver 
for  photographic  purposes.  Stearic  acid  is  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  fatty  acids,  and  it  forms  a  powdery  salt  with  oxide  of  silver,  which 
salt  exhibits  electrical  properties.  It  darkens  in  the  light  when  moist, 
and  is  unalterable  when  dry.  It  is  usually  made  by  adding  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  stearate  of  soda. 


fedjanp  Column. 

I  will  exchange  a  quarter-plate  camera  for  a  flower  stand  or  anything  else 
useful  for  a  gallery. — Address,  16,  Hawk-street,  Burnley. 

I  will  exchange  a  cut-glass  chandelier,  six  lights,  for  anything  useful  in 
photography;  a  cabinet  photograph  sent  for  three  stamps. — Address, 
Kawlinson,  2  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

I  will  exchange  a  good  48-inch  bicycle,  with  long  distance  saddle,  lamp, 
bell,  oil  can,  and  pouch,  for  a  camera  and  portrait  lens  or  good  cabinet 
lens. — Address,  W.  H.  Sedgwick,  South  View,  Ledbergh,  Yorks. 

New  gem  camera  (£2  5s.)  in  exchange  for  posing-chair  or  other  articles; 
52-inch  tourist  bicycle.  50-inch  special  express  bicycle,  in  exchange  for 
studio  furniture,  &c. — W.  W.  Evers,  Rose  Cottage,  Wath  -on  Dearne. 

I  will  exchange  a  set  of  lantern  slides,  entitled  “  Eva,”  service  of  song, 
twenty-five  slides  plain,  for  another  set,  or  slipping  slides,  or  anything  use¬ 
ful  in  photography.— Address,  J.  Barker,  106,  Chestergate,  Macclesfield. 

I  will  exchange  a  good  half- plate  lens  and  three  backgrounds  (good  cottage 
window,  interior,  and  exterior),  for  anything  useful  in  studio  accessories, 
or  a  48-  or  50-inch  good  bicycle. — Address,  B.  Bowmer,  High-street, 
Stanley,  near  Chesterfield. 

Wanted,  a  slide- tinter  or  other  sciopticon  apparatus  in  exchange  for 
photographic  apparatus;  also  fifty  good  photographic  slides  illustrating 
(lecture)  Hamburg  to  Rome,  for  exchange. — Address,  Samuel  Wells, 
Goole,  Yorkshire. 

I  will  exchange  a  large  truck  box,  end  wheels  (sides  to  take  off  and  on), 
useful  for  carrying  apparatus,  &c.,  can  be  drawn  by  hand  or  made  for 
pony  or  donkey,  good  as  new,  cost,  new,  £4  10s. — Address,  Photo., 
14,  High-street,  Wincanton. 

Wanted,  head-rests,  backgrounds,  and  15  X  12  landscape  camera  with  all 
latest  improvements,  with  double  dark  slides,  in  exchange  for  an  English 
concertina  in  perfect  order,  violin  and  bow,  gem  camera  and  lenses. — 
Address,  The  Wensleydale  Photographic  Studio,  Leyburn,  via 
Bedale. 


gustos  to  dDomspontents. 

id T  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Photographs  Registered.— 

Miss  Catherine  Middleton,  Anglesea-place,  Southampton. — Photograph 
of  the  Staubbach. 

William  Pankhurst  Marsh,  Norfolk  Cottage,  Bognor. — Two  Photographs 
of  Breaking  Wa  ves  at  Bognor. 

Erratum. — Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  an  inaccuracy  which  crept 
into  our  list  of  the  awards  at  the  Dublin  Exhibition.  The  “extra” medal 
awarded  to  Mr.  George  Mansfield  was  not  given  by  the  Amateur  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  as  stated.  No  such  Society  exists. 

Enamel. — Write  to  Mr.  Berryman,  photographer,  Redhill. 

J.  B.  O.  G. — Yes;  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute. 

Optician. — Messrs.  Nettlefold  and  Co.,  High  Holborn,  will  no  doubt 
supply  what  you  require. 

G.  Kedgwin. — A  burnisher  will  confer  a  greater  gloss  than  a  rolling  press. 
To  your  second  query,  see  reply  to  “  L.  T.” 

J.  H. — 1.  Any  stout,  smooth  paper  will  answer  the  purpose  quite  well.  A 
thin  cartridge  paper  will  be  very  suitable. — 2.  Yes. 

Amateur. — One  or  two  minims  of  a  saturated  solution  per  ounce  is  the 
proportion  generally  employed.  Better  use  up  the  emulsion  at  once. 

T.  C.  Your  neighbour  can  certainly  build  upon  his  premises  and  stop  out 
your  light.  From  your  short  tenancy  you  cannot  claim  “ancient  lights.” 

White  Rose. — You  do  not  say  whether  you  wish  to  print  on  paper  or 
glass.  The  blue  tint  may  be  obtained  from  one  or  other  of  the  blue  dyes 
sold  in  sixpenny  bottles. 

L.  T. — Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.  supply  such  a  paper.  Consult  our  adver¬ 
tising  columns  for  the  apparatus.  We  cannot  undertake  to  recommend 
any  particular  manufacturer. 

Mary  E.  Evans. — The  Spiritualist  newspaper  of  that  date  first  published 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  so-called  spirit  photographs  were  forgeries. 
You  cannot  do  better  than  consult  its  pages  for  full  details. 

B.  A.  Davies.— No  special  knowledge  is  required,  but  much  will  depend 
upon  skill  and  judgment.  Until  you  have  acquired  a  considerable 
amount  of  both  you  cannot  hope  for  any  great  success  in  your  new 
undertaking. 

So  ma.  -Shake  up  the  albumen  sensitising  bath  with  a  little  kaolin,  and 
hltei  before  u>e.  The  sensitised  albumen  or  collodio-albumen  film  should 
b)  very  much  thinner  in  appearance  than  the  film  on  a  gelatine  plate.  You 
arc  working  correctly. 

An  .  A.  Botil — You  have  proceeded  wrongly.  By  waxing  the  glass  upon 
which  you  have  produced  your  carbon  lantern  slides  you  have  f  militated 
their  splitting  off  with  the  heat.  The  glass  should  never  be  waxed  in 
the  carbon  process  unless  xhe  film  is  to  be  transferred. 


Priory.— 1.  Possibly  the  plates  themselves  are  unsuitable  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  that  particular  colour.  Try  another  sample.— 2.  No;  but  you 
might  try  the  effect  of  substituting  hydrochloric  for  the  citric  acid. 

J.  S.  B.— 1.  Better  try  the  experiment  and  see  for  yourself.  The  only 
means  we  have  of  knowing  if  the  lenses  will  cover  the  size  you  say  would 
be  to  try  them. — 2.  Probably  the  slides  admit  light.  Bee  to  this. 

H.  J.  Murray— There  is  no  “good  recent  work”  on  the  subject  nub 
lished  in  this  country.  The  best  information  to  be  had  on  the  subject  is 
that  contained  in  the  series  of  articles,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bolas,  F.C.S 
which  appeared  in  onr  columns  a  few  years  back.  The  albertype  is  a 
collotype  process,  and  is  not  patented  in  England. 

Coleswegen.— From  your  description  we  surmise  that  the  iron  bed  plate 
you  have  substituted  for  the  wooden  one  is  not  of  the  same  thickness  • 
hence  the  cog  wheels  do  not  gear  so  well  as  they  did  formerly.  Possibly 
the  iron  bed  is  thinner  than  the  wooden  one,  so  that  the  cog  wheels  are 
brought  close  together,  and  the  teeth  of  the  one  work  too  deep  into  those 
of  the  other. 

Southendon. — 1.  Make  the  reduction  in  the  camera. — 2.  Purchase  stereo¬ 
scopic-sized  plates  and  cut  them  in  half.— 3.  Ferrous  oxalate. — 1.  There 
is  no  work  published  on  the  subject. — 5.  Of  course  you  can  make  tin- 
transparencies  by  the  wet  collodion  process.  If  you  have  never  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  a  good  negative  on  a  dry  plate,  where  does  the  fault 
lie — with  you  or  the  plates  ? 

Wm.  Potts  complains  that  in  transferring  carbon  prints  from  the  flexible 
support  to  ivory  he  cannot  get  the  picture  free  from  “glistening  spots, 
which  he  imagines  are  air-bubbles.  He  is  quite  correct  in  his  surmise. 
His  mode  of  procedure  appears  correct,  so  that  the  imprisonment  of  the 
air-bells  must  be  due  to  something  in  the  manipulation.  A  little  more 
care  will,  doubtless,  overcome  the  difficulty. 

\V.  H.  S. — The  dimensions  of  the  studio  will  do  very  well.  It  will  not  ho 
a  bit  too  large.  Instead  of  making  six  feet  at  each  end  opaque,  four  feet 
six  or  five  feet  will  be  much  better.  The  design  is  very  good.  With 
the  landscape  lens  you  certainly  may  take  portraits  in  the  studio,  but 
for  general  purposes  it  will  not  prove  an  efficient  instrument,  as  it 
will  be  too  slow.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  yours  is  the  slowest 
form  of  landscape  lens,  as  it  must  be  worked  with  a  comparatively  small 
aperture. 

Received.— J.  H. ;  W.  Hudson;  \V.  Jones;  E.  Grant;  Friese  Greene; 
W.  J.  ;  “Country  Cousin  ;”  W.j  M.  E.  W. ;  W.  H.  H.;  Photo.  Artist; 
Herbert  Seely.  In  our  next. 

- - 


Mr.  Andrew  Pringle. — We  regret  that,  though  we  give  our 
esteemed  friend’s  portrait  in  the  current  number,  we  are  unable  to  in¬ 
clude  the  necessary  notice  which  should  accompany  it.  This  we  shall 
do  in  our  next  issue. 


International  Inventions  Exhibition.  —  The  applications  for 
space  have  now  all  been  examined  by  Sub-Committees  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  a  selection  has  been  made  of  the  most  promising.  The 
number  of  applications  has  been  so  great  that  it  has  been  decided 
to  limit  very  strictly  the  admissions  in  those  classes  which  may  be 
considered  to  have  been  fully  represented  in  the  exhibitions  of  the 
present  and  of  the  past  year.  The  Council  will,  therefore,  he  obliged 
to  refuse  many  valuable  exhibits  in  such  classes  as  those  relating  to 
food,  clothing,  and  building  construction.  It  will  even  he  a  difficult 
matter  to  accommodate  those  which  have  been  selected,  and  it  is 
feared  that  the  list  will  have  to  be  still  further  reduced.  As  soon  as 
possible  information  will  be  sent  to  those  who  have  applied  for  space ; 
but  the  enormous  number  of  applications — far  in  excess  of  what  was 
expected — have  made  it  impossible  to  do  this  up  to  the  present.  The 
guarantee  fund  now  amounts  to  £48,280— a  sum  considerably  in  excess 
of  that  subscribed  for  the  Health  Exhibition,  or  for  the  Fisheries,  the 
amount  for  the  former  being  £26,518,  and  that  for  the  latter  £26,656. 
— Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 


The  Photographic  Club. — The  annual  dinner  of  this  Club  was  held 
at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  10th  instant, 
— Mr.  W.  Acklaud,  Trustee,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  E.  Charters  White 
occupying  the  vice-chair.  About  sixty7  members  were  present.  The 
toasts  usual  on  such  occasions  were  given  and  responded  to.  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  enlivened  with  songs  and  recitations  by  different  members, 
and  original  compositions  were  rendered  by  Messrs.  \Y.  Cobb  and  C. 
Ray  Woods.  An  important  feature  of  the  evening  was  a  testimonial  in 
the  shape  of  a  massive  silver  inkstand  and  gold  pen,  which  was  presented 
to  the  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mr.  E.  Dunmore.  In  presenting 
this  the  Chairman  highly  eulogised  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Dunmore,  and 
said  that  much  of  the  success  of  the  Photographic  Club  was  due  to  his 

indefatigable  exertions. - At  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  Club,  to 

he  held  on  Wednesday  next,  the  17th  instant,  the  subject  for  discussion 
will  be  on  Microscopic  Photography — demonstration  by  Mr.  E.  C.  White. 
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COLLODION  EMULSION  FOR  TRANSPARENCIES. 
Resuming  the'  subject  where  we  left  it  a  fortnight  ago,  we  may  first 
of  all  say  a  word  or  two  on  our  friend  Mr.  William  Brooks’s  article 
in  our  last  number.  No  one,  probably,  has  had  greater  practical 
experience  in  the  use  of  collodion  emulsions — both  unwashed  and 
washed — than  Mr.  Brooks  has,  and  his  opinion  is,  therefore,  worthy 
of  every  attention.  But,  if  we  may  venture  to  make  the  suggestion, 
it  is  probably  the  very  extent  of  his  practical  knowledge  of  washed 
emulsion-making,  as  well  as  of  its  use,  that  enables  him  to  perform 
what  others  with  less  experience  would  fail  to  achieve  successfully. 
We  should  be  the  last  in  the  world  to  cry  down  the  results  obtain¬ 
able  with  washed  emulsion  in  the  hands  of  such  operators  as  Air. 
Brooks  ;  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  beginner  in  collodion 
emulsion  work,  if  he  make  his  own  emulsion — as  he  will  be  almost 
compelled  to  do — will  succeed  better  at  first  with  an  unwashed 
preparation. 

The  reason  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek,  and  lies  chiefiy  with  the 
pyroxyline.  This,  though  readily  obtainable — or,  rather,  though 
formerly  easily  obtained — of  a  quality  perfectly  suited  for  un¬ 
washed  emulsion,  will  not  always  bear  the  operation  of  washing  in 
bulk,  though  when  spread  in  a  thin  film  upon  glass  it  passes  through 
the  ordeal  successfully.  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  here  why  this 
should  be  so,  but  every  collodion  emulsion-worker  knows  that  such 
is  the  case  ;  the  reason  will  be  explained  as  we  proceed  with  the 
details  of  the  process.  A  few  years  ago,  as  we  have  said,  it  was 
easy  to  procure  samples  of  pyroxyline  commercially,  which  were 
quite  suited  for  unwashed  emulsion  and  less  easily,  and,  at  a  higher 
price,  to  procure  special  samples  for  washed  emulsion  purposes. 
But,  since  the  demand  for  collodion  emulsion  has  disappeared  before 
the  wave  of  gelatino-bromide,  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  special 
brands  are  now  obtainable  at  all. 

However,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  prefer  to  purchase 
rather  than  to  make  the  pyroxyline  we  may  mention  Messrs.  Rouch 
and  Co.,  Alessrs.  Wratten  and  Wain wright,  and  Alessrs.  Hopkin 
and  Williams  as  having  in  the  past  made  a  speciality  of  emulsion 
pyroxyline,  and  these  firms  may  probably  still  make  it  at  least  to 
order.  Another  sample  with  which  we  produced  very  excellent 
results,  both  in  washed  and  unwashed  emulsion,  was  Anthony’s 
No.  2— an  American  brand — formerly  obtainable  from  Air.  J.  J. 
Atkinson,  of  Liverpool.  Schering’s  “  celloidin,”  which  may  be  had 
from  any  London  dealer,  is  also  very  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and 
in  consequence  of  its  being  perfectly  soluble  and  not  requiring 
filtering  after  solution  is  one  of  the  best  .to  employ.  It,  moreover, 
gives  an  exceedingly  firm  and  structureless  film— eminently  suitable 
for  transparencies ;  but  it  presents  some  little  inconvenience  in  use, 
unless  a  whole  cake  be  dissolved  at  once,  owing  to  its  containing  an 
uncertain  and  constantly  changing  proportion  of  alcohol. 

Should  any  difficulty  be  experienced  in  obtaining  a  commercial 
supply  of  the  article,  we  shall  here  append  a  few  formulae  by  which 
the  photographer  may  prepare  a  home  supply.  The  quantity 
required. for  a  season’s  work  on  a  private  scale  is  not  large,  and  the 
time  and.  trouble  involved  are  comparatively  small ;  while,  if  the 
directions  are  closely  followed,  the  operator  may  be  sure  of  possess¬ 
ing  a  product  suited  to  his  requirements. 


One  of  the  best  formula?  for  pyroxyline  for  collodio-bromide— 
that  is,  for  unwashed  emulsion — is  one  given  by  the  late  Air.  Henry 
Cooper  in  the  Almanac  for  1871.  With  this  formula  we  have  pro¬ 
duced  some  of  the  best  dry  collodion  films  it  was  ever  our  lot  to  use  ; 
and  to  save  trouble  we  repeat  it  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
not  have  the  opportunity  of  reference.  Take — 

Sulphuric  acid,  s.g.  L845 .  4  fluid  ounces. 

Nitric  acid,  „  1*45  .  2  „ 

AVater  .  l  fluid  ounce. 

Cotton  (dry) . 100  grains. 

The  temperature  should  be  150°  Fahr.,  and  the  cotton  should  be 
immersed  for  ten  minutes. 

Many  amateurs  of  the  present  day  have  probably  never  tried 
their  hands  at  pyroxyline  making,  so  we  may  give  them  a  few  hints 
as  to  the  mode  of  procedure.  To  prepare  the  cotton  let  it  be  pulled 
out  into  tufts  and  boiled  in  a  rather  weak  solution  of  washing  soda, 
then  carefully  washed  until  every  trace  of  alkali  is  gone  ;  or  a  weak 
solution  of  ammonia  may  be  used,  in  which  case  the  alkali  is  more 
easily  got  rid  of.  Squeeze  out  as  much  of  the  water  as  possible, 
pull  into  tufts,  and  dry  thoroughly  in  an  oven  or  otherwise. 

The  utmost  importance  attaches  to  the  strength  of  the  acids  and 
their  temperature,  and  the  time  of  immersion  must  not  be  varied 
to  any  great  extent.  If  the  acids  be  weaker  than  the  strengt 
given  above,  less  water  must  be  used.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  weak  acids  and  high  temperature  both  tend  to  cause  the  cotton 
to  dissolve,  and  also  to  render  the  product  rotten  and  powdery. 

Have  ready  an  iron  box  or  dish — an  old  saucepan  will  do — filled 
with  sand  ;  in  this  is  bedded  the  basin  or  vessel  in  which  the 
operation  is  to  be  performed.  A  water  bath  would  be  in  some 
respects  preferable,  but  the  steam  from  it  has  a  tendency  to  weaken 
the  acids,  owing  to  the  strong  affinity  of  sulphuric  acid  for  mois¬ 
ture.  Place  the  saucepan  on  the  fire  until  the  thermometer  shows 
that  the  sand  has  reached  nearly  the  required  temperature,  then 
pour  into  the  basin  the  acids  and  the  water.  The  temperature  will 
probably  rise  above  that  given,  in  which  case  the  mixture  must  be 
allowed  to  cool  down  to  the  proper  point.  Aleanwhile,  the  cotton 
pulled  into  loose  halls  about  the  size  of  a  walnut  are  spread  upon  a 
sheet  of  clean  paper  in  a  warm  oven  to  become  thoroughly  dry  and 
warm.  The  cotton,  especially  after  treatment  with  alkali,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  hygroscopic  and  rapidly  attracts  moisture  from  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  which,  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  mixed  acids, 
raises  the  temperature,  and  probably  causes  the  cotton  to  partially 
dissolve. 

All  being  ready  the  tufts  of  cotton  are  taken  one  by  one,  and, 
with  a  couple  of  glass  rods,  pushed  well  below  the  surface  of  the 
acid,  and,  when  the  whole  is  in,  allowed  to  stand  for  ten  minutes. 
While  this  is  going  on,  get  ready  a  large  basin  or  tub  of  cold  water  ; 
when  tire  time  of  immersion  has  elapsed,  lift  out  the  mass  of  cotton 
by  means  of  the  two  glass  rods  or  a  couple  of  clean  pieces  of  stick, 
and  on  a  plate  or  in  another  basin  squeeze  out  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  acid.  Then  loosen  its  fibres  by  “  teasing”  it  out  with  glass 
rods  or  sticks  and  pass  it  quickly  into  the  water,  moving  it  about 
Lipid ly  and  pulling  it  out  as  loosely  as  possible  with  the  fingers  in 
order  that  the  cold  water  may  get  at  it  and  remove  the  strong  acid 
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as  rapidly  as  possible.  If  this  be  not  attended  to — if  the  cotton  be 
thrown  in  in  a  solid  mass — the  water  penetrates  it  slowly,  and  in 
mixing  with  the  acid  causes  a  great  rise  of  temperature,  partial 
solution  of  the  cotton,  and  deterioration  of  the  rest.  A  pair  of 
rubber  gloves  will  be  useful  in  this  part  of  the  process,  but  if  the 
operation  be  dexterously  performed  the  acid  will  have  no  effect  on 
the  fingera.  The  earlier  portion  of  the  process  should  be  carried 
out  on  the  hob,  or  in  such  a  position  that  the  fumes  may  be  carried 
up  the  flue. 

Wash  the  product  for  some  hours  in  running  water,  wringing  it 
out  thoroughly  at  intervals  until  it  shows  no  trace  of  acidity.  Upon 
the  completeness  of  the  washing  will  depend  the  keeping  qualities 
both  of  the  pyroxyline  and  of  the  resulting  collodion  or  emulsion. 
If  it  be  desired  to  work  with  washed  emulsion,  the  following  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  above  formula  will  give  superior  results  : — - 

Sulphuric  acid,  s.g.  1'845  .  6  fluid  ounces. 

Nitric  acid,  s.g.  1 ‘45  .  2  „ 

Water  .  1  ounce. 

Cotton  . . . 100  grains. 

Temperature  140°  Fahr.,  and  time  of  immersion  ten  minutes. 
Here  the  larger  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  greater  strength 
of  the  mixed  acids  (there  being  only  one  part  of  water  in  nine> 
instead  of  in  seven,  as  in  the  other  formulae),  and  the  lower  tempe¬ 
rature  all  combine  to  give  qualities  which  enable  the  product  when 
converted  into  collodion  to  bear  the  ordeal  of  washing  in  bulk. 
The  various  operations  are  the  same  as  in  the  former  case. 

Very  excellent  emulsion,  giving  clear,  structureless  films  especially 
suitable  for  transparencies,  is  obtained  from  papyroxyline — i.e., 
pyroxyline  made  from  paper.  The  following  formulae,  published  by 
us  some  years  ago  for  washed  emulsion,  are  equally  suited  for 
collodio-bromide  : — 


No.  1.  No.  2. 

Sulphuric  acid,  s.g.  1’843  .  3  fluid  ounces  .  2  ounces. 

Nitric  acid,  s.g.  D42  .  2  „  .  1§  „ 

Water .  .  4  ounce. 

White  blotting  paper  . 145  grains  . 120  grains. 

Temperature  . 100°  Fahr.  .  90°  Fahr. 

Time  of  immersion  .  30  min.  .  30  min. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  temperature  is  much  lower  than  in  the 
case  of  cotton,  and  also  that  the  time  of  immersion  is  longer.  The 
various  operations  are  in  every  way  identical.  Either  of  these 
formulae  will  work  well,  whether  washed  or  unwashed. 

Our  next  article  will  deal  with  making  the  collodion. 


- - 

THE  CONDENSATION  OF  MOISTURE.— A  SEASONABLE 

WARNING. 


During  the  winter  season  photographers  very  frequently  experience 
considerable  inconvenience  from  the  condensation  of  moisture,  aris¬ 
ing  from  a  sudden  elevation  of  the  temperature  (which  is  usually 
accompanied  with  great  humidity  of  the  atmosphere),  and  that, 
too,  in  many  instances  without  the  actual  cause  of  the  trouble 
being  suspected. 

Everyone  knows  the  effect  of  taking  a  lens  from  a  cold  apartment 
into  a  warm  studio.  Moisture  generally  present  in  the  air  at  once 
condenses  upon  the  glasses.  The  same  thing  happens  if  the  lenses 
have  been  left  in  the  studio  on  a  very  cold  night,  and  the  tempera¬ 
ture  be  suddenly  raised  by  lighting  a  large  fire.  The  effect  of  the 
condensation  is  often  not  noticed  until  it  is  attempted  to  focus, 
when  it  is  found  impossible  to  obtain  a  clear  image.  After  the 
dew  lias  been  removed  from  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  glasses  the 
inner  ones  are  usually  found  to  be  also  obscured,  which  necessitates 
taking  the  combination  asunder  and  thoroughly  cleaning  the  lenses. 
Even  after  this  treatment,  if  the  glasses  still  remain  cold,  fresh 
moisture  condenses,  and  it  is  only  when  the  instrument  attains  the 
name  temperature  as  the  room  that  it  can  be  employed.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  not  with  the  condensation  of  moisture  when  it  is  palpably 
manifest  that  we  propose  to  deal,  as  the  trouble  when  once  seen  is 
easily  remedied.  It  is  rather  with  a  view  to  point  out  what  trouble 
may  be,  and  often  is,  caused  by  condensation  without  the  tru9 
cause  being  (nikpected, 


Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  printing  department.  During  the 
winter  months,  when  the  weather  is  fine,  the  actual  printing  is 
usually  conducted  in  open  air  ;  consequently,  if  the  temperature 
be  very  low,  the  frames  and  negatives  become  exceedingly  cold.  The 
frames  are  then  brought  into  the  room  to  change  the  prints.  Here 
the  atmosphere  is  warm  and  not  unfrequently  very  moist ;  there¬ 
fore,  when  the  frame  is  opened  moisture  at  once  condenses — not 
only  upon  the  cold  glass  (if  any)  of  the  frame,  but  upon  the  surface 
of  the  negative  as  well.  Hence  the  silver  paper,  as  a  rule,  is 
put  direct  upon  a  damp  surface.  No  very  serious  injury  in  practice 
results  from  this,  if  the  negative  be  well  protected  with  an  imper¬ 
vious  varnish.  But  it  is  the  custom  with  many  to  get  several 
proofs  from  gelatine  negatives  before  they  are  varnished.  Now,  it 
is  manifest  that  if  the  silver  paper  be  placed  on  an  unvarnished 
negative,  with  a  layer  of  moisture  upon  its  surface,  fitains  in 
the  film  may  easily  be  accounted  for,  particularly  if,  as  is  by 
no  means  unusual,  the  last  trace  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  has  not 
been  eliminated. 

There  is  another  example  of  the  unseen  action  of  moisture 
from  condensation.  It  is  well  known  in  carbon  printing  that 
the  presence  of  moisture  in  the  tissue  greatly  enhances  its  sen¬ 
sitiveness,  and  also  the  so-called  “  continuating  action  of  light.” 
Now,  if  the  tissue  be  put  on  a  moist  negative  print,  and  after  print¬ 
ing  more  moisture  be  allowed  to  condense  upon  it,  then  if  it  after¬ 
wards  be  kept  several  hours  before  development  it  will  readily  be 
conceived  that  the  picture  may  turn  out  much  darker  than  was 
anticipated.  The  effect  thus  produced  is  too  often  attributed  to  the 
imaginary  “  uncertainties  ”  of  the  carbon  process. 

Everyone  has  noticed,  when  a  sudden  thaw  sets  in  after  a  long 
spell  of  frosty  weather,  how  the  internal  walls  of  houses,  however 
dry  they  may  be  normally,  teem  with  moisture.  When  this  occurs 
photographers  should  at  once  direct  attention  to  their  stock  of 
negatives.  Glass  being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  when  it  once 
becomes  abnormally  cold  takes  a  long  time  to  get  warm  again, 
during  the  whole  of  which  period  it  continues  to  condense  moisture 
upon  its  surface,  should  any  be  present  in  the  atmosphere.  The 
well-known  map-like  lines  in  some  old  collodion  negatives  caused  by 
the  cracking  of  the  film  is  attributable  to  damp — frequently  from 
the  constant  condensation  of  moisture  upon  them  alone. 

When  a  large  number  of  negatives,  as  is  often  the  case,  are 
allowed  to  stand  in  close  contact  leaning  against  the  wall  they 
become  equivalent  to  a  solid  block  of  glass.  When  such  a  mass 
becomes  thoroughly  cold  throughout,  and  a  sudden  “rise”  in  the 
temperature  occurs,  it  sometimes  requires  many  days  for  the  glass, 
owing  to  its  bad  conducting  properties,  to  acquire  the  temperature  of 
the  surrounding  atmosphere.  During  all  this  time  the  moisture  pre¬ 
sent  in  the  air  continues  to  condense  upon  the  edges  of  the  negatives. 
The  water  so  formed  is  then  drawn  between  the  plates  by  capillary 
attraction,  and  when  the  negatives  are  separated — perhaps  not  until 
weeks  afterwards — they  are  found  to  be  quite  wet  and  utterly  ruined. 
Thousands  of  negatives  have  been  destroyed  in  this  manner. 

Here  is  another  example  of  trouble  that  may  be  brought  about 
by  the  unnoticed  condensation  of  moisture.  A  packet  of  dry  plates 
which  have  been  kept  in  a  cold  place  are  brought  suddenly  into  a 
warm  and  moist  atmosphere  and  opened  to  fill  the  slides,  or,  may  be, 
in  the  case  of  a  professional  photographer,  to  replenish  the  plate-box 
for  the  day’s  use.  Moisture  will,  of  course,  condense  upon  them, 
and  eventually  be  absorbed  by  the  film.  If  the  plates  be  used 
up  quickly  no  practical  harm  will  result,  but  if  what  are  not 
used  be  packed  up  again,  with  the  moisture  still  upon  them,  the 
case  may  be  somewhat  different.  Sometimes,  when  a  packet  of 
plates  have  been  opened,  to  save  trouble  they  are  repacked  with  , 
pieces  of  blotting-paper  between  them.  When  this  is  done  it  is 
easy  to  account  for  stains  or  markings  should  any  be  present  when 
the  picture  is  developed. 

Many  other  instances  could  be  cited  where  the  unnoticed  condensa¬ 
tion  of  moisture  may,  and  often  does,  prove  an  undiscovered  source 
of  trouble  in  photography  ;  but  sufficient  has  been  said  to  direct 
attention  to  the  subject,  so  that  all  may  be  put  upon  their  guard  at 
this  season  when  sudden  changes  in  the  temperature  may  always  be 

anticipated. 
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Condensation  upon  any  particular  substance  or  article  can  at  all 
times  be  prevented  by  rendering  it  as  warm  or,  better,  slightly  warmer 
than  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  Hence,  if  (say)  a  packet  of  dry- 
plates  be  kept  for  some  hours  in  a  warmer  temperature  than  that  of 
the  apartment  in  which  they  are  opened,  there  need  be  no  fear  of 
condensation  of  the  moisture. 

In  the  case  of  stock  negatives,  care  should  be  taken  during  the 
winter  months  that  they  are  never  allowed  to  acquire  an  abnormally 
low  temperature,  and  then  all  risk  will  be  avoided. 


POPULAR  ERRORS  REGARDING  ILLUMINATION. 

We  recently  observed  in  and  otherwise  interesting  and  excellent 
paper,  read  at  a  photogiaphie  society’s  meeting,  the  repetition  of  an 
error  which,  from  its  pseudo-scientific  wording,  long  ago  seized  the 
popular  fancy  and  has  ever  since  been  repeated  from  time  to  time  as 
though  it  were  a  recognised  and  established  canon  of  practice,  not¬ 
withstanding  our  having  called  attention  to  its  falsity  on  several 
occasions.  We  are  alluding  to  the  assertion  that  the  light  received 
from  a  window  by  any  object  diminishes  as  the  square  of  the 
distance  from  that  window.  The  belief  in  the  truth  of  this  dictum 
— which  is  obviously  an  imperfect  attempt  to  apply  a  well-known 
and  proved  rule — is  deeply  rooted,  and  it  is  worth  the  expenditure 
of  a  little  space  to  prove  how  misleading  it  is  and  to  show  how  the 
actual  theory  which  is  thus  travestied  does  not  apply  to  the  case  at 
all. 

“  It  will  be  seen  that  in  proportion  as  he  (the  sitter)  removes  him¬ 
self  from  the  window  the  light  diminishes  according  to  the  square  of 
the  distance.”  These  are  the  words  in  the  article  to  which  we  allude. 
Let  us  now  take  an  example  of  the  application  of  the  rule.  If 
the  words  imply  anything  they  mean  that  an  object  situated  at  a 
given  distance  from  a  window  and  receiving  a  certain  amount  of 
light  will,  if  removed  two,  three,  or  four  times  that  distance,  receive 
respectively,  a  fourth,  a  ninth,  or  a  sixteenth  of  that  amount  of 
light.  Thus,  a  picture  placed  for  copying  (say)  two  inches  from  the 
window  would,  if  removed  two  feet  away,  receive  only  one  hundred 
and  forty-fourth  as  much  light,  and,  in  consequence,  require  more 
than  two  and  a-quarter  minutes’  exposure  if  the  first  position  needed 
one  second  only,  and  at  a  couple  of  yards  away  the  one  second 
would  have  to  be  increased  to  twenty  minutes.  It  is  sufficient,  thus 
to  place  the  application  of  the  rule  into  plain  figures,  to  show  its 
ridiculous  character,  and  we  trust  that  after  this  exposition  we  may 
hear  no  more  of  the  absurdity. 

The  error  has  arisen  through  treating  a  window  as  a  light-emitting 
centre,  under  which  conditions  the  rule  would  be  sufficiently  exact; 
for  it  is  quite  true  that  the  amount  of  light  received  by  an  object 
does  decrease  according  to  the  square  of  its  distance  from  that 
object. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  rule  would  apply  in  the  case  of  “  ground” 
or  “obscured”  glass,  and  the  statement  would  be  correct  if  this 
medium  did  so  refract  rays,  which  it  received  at  any  incidence, 
equally  in  all  directions — a  condition,  however,  which  the  most 
superficial  observation  would  prove  to  be  non-existent. 

There,  nevertheless,  prevail  some  erroneous  notions  regarding 
the  functions  of  obscured  glass  in  the  studio.  Upon  the  fact 
that  this  glass  may  at  times  give  an  increase  of  light  in  a  room 
owing  to  its  scattering  of  incident  light,  it  is  too  readily  assumed 
that  it  does  not  on  this  account  weaken  the  light  entering  into 
a  room.  The  truth  is  that  it  may  increase  or  it  may  weaken 
the  light  received  by  the  sitter  just  according  to  the  conditions 
of  the  case.  If  the  sitter,  posed  for  being  photographed,  can 
see  through  the  window  panes  nothing  but  sky  ground  glass  would 
have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  light  falling  upon  him,  unless 
under  very  exceptional  circumstances  ;  while  if,  on  the  contrary,  he 
should  be  able  to  see  a  red  brick  wall,  for  example,  when  looking 
mt  of  the  window,  the  interposition  of  the  obscured  glass  over  the 
window  space  till  all  such  objects  were  hidden  would  augment  the 
fight  he  received  to  an  appreciable  extent.  The  reason  is  that  in  the 
former  case  some  of  the  light  which  would  otherwise  reach  the 
fitter  is  scattered  or  thrown  into  another  direction,  and  in  the 
latter,  as  there  is  no  light  he  can  receive  through  the  particular 
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portion  of  the  windows  described,  the  light  that  might  have  gone 
to  illuminate  the  floor  is  made  use  of  by  a  portion  being  refracted 
to  the  sitter’s  direction. 

Closely  connected  with  this  branch  of  the  question  is  the  use  of  b!  ue- 
coloured  glass  for  studio  lights.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  to  some 
extent  the  glare  of  the  light  is  mitigated  by  its  use,  and  there  is  more 
relief  to  the  eye  under  such  a  roof  ;  but  to  suppose  that  no  weaken¬ 
ing  of  the  light  is  brought  about,  or,  as  some  maintain,  that  by  being 
coloured  blue  it  is  caused  to  become  quicker,  is  complete  error.  The 
part  is  less  than  the  whole,  and  the  light  is  only  rendered  blue  by 
filtering  out  some  of  the  other  colours  whose  presence  is  never  anv 
opposition  to  the  action  of  the  quicker  rays,  and  at  the  s.uue  time 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  robbing  white  light  of  some  of  its  actinic 
qualities  in  causing  it  to  become  blue. 

Another  common  fallacy  is  the  idea  that  the  size  of  the  room 
governs  the  rapidity  of  working,  the  fact  being  that  size  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  matter.  The  angle,  vertical  and 
horizontal,  at  which  the  light  falls  upon  the  sitter  or  object  to  be 
photographed  is  the  only  criterion  as  to  its  rapidity;  and  it  clearly 
follows  that  the  height  of  the  solid  walls,  and  not  the  proportion  or 
area  of  glass,  governs  the  working  capabilities  of  a  room.  For 
light  at  a  certain  angle  to  be  received,  it  follows  that  the  smaller  the 
room  the  lower  the  unglazed  wall  should  be.  If  a  room  six  feet 
wide  need  a  wall  four  feet  high,  then  a  room  eighteen  feet  wide 
would  require  a  wall  nine  feet  high  for  the  light  to  arrive  at  the 
same  angle  at  a  point  upon  the  floor  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
which  point  would  then  be  illuminated  to 'precisely  the  same 
extent.  The  advantage  of  a  large  room  lies  in  the  fact  that  there 
is  less  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  light  over  objects  covering 
a  large  area,  and  also  less  variation  in  the  amount  of  light  received 
upon  the  various  portions  of  a  standing  figure.  In  a  small  room 
with  (say)  a  four-foot  wall  the  feet  would  receive  much  less  light 
than  the  head,  while  in  a  large  one  the  inequality  would  be  almost 
unnoticeable. 

We  may  conclude  by  referring  to  the  common  views  held  about 
studios  with  a  north  aspect.  In  the  first  place,  those  who  discuss 
this  matter  do  not  all  attach  the  same  meaning  to  the  phrase.  One 
man  will  say  it  means  a  studio  running  north  and  south,  so  that  the 
sitter  may  face  the  north,  while  others  suppose  it  to  mean  a  room, 
with  the  main  skylight  directed  to  the  north.  The  latter  we  believe 
to  be  the  best,  as  then  the  dominant  light  comes  from  the  most 
equable  quarter ;  but  in  the  former  the  chief  light  will  come  from  east 
or  west,  according  to  the  mode  of  lighting,  and  in  either  case  the 
illumination  is  more  irregular,  and  the  screening  to  be  made  for 
getting  rid  of  the  sun’s  direct  light  becomes  more  difficult.  Unless 
the  studio  be  short  or  it  have  a  high  wall  at  the  south  end  it  will 
be  impossible  to  get  rid  of  its  rays  without  a  series  of  screens  more 
or  less  translucent. 

We  have  now  completed  our  survey  of  errors,  but  the  greatest  of 
all  is  that  first  named,  and  we  trust  that  our  words  may  have 
robbed  even  so  long-existeut  a  myth  of  the  last  trace  of  vitality. 


Referring  to  the  subject  of  astro-photography,  which  now  baa 
assumed  such  an  important  aspect,  an  interesting  discussion  took 
place  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  Mr. 
Howard  Grubb  exhibited  star  maps  photographed  by  the  Rev.  T.  E. 
Espin,  of  the  Liverpool  Astronomical  Society,  and  he  elicited  the 
opinion  from  Dr.  Stoney,  F.R.S.,  that  the  method  was  a  revolution 
in  one  branch  of  photography.  The  photographs  were  taken  with 
a  camera  mounted  equatorially  ;  and,  as  a  strong  proof  of  the 
value  of  the  new  mode  of  making  star  maps,  the  cluster  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Grubb,  wherein  seventeen  stars  were  shown  while  the 
best  published  maps  only  gave  five,  could  not  well  be  exceeded. 


In  a  recently-published  journal  appears  a  paper,  signed  E.  Vogel, 
San  Francisco,  California,  of  a  very  rem.arkable  character  as  to 
the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements.  There  has  been  for  some  time, 
as  we  have  informed  our  readers,  a  strong  undercurrent  of  opinion 
among  scientific  men  that  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements  are 
not  of  the  fixed  and  invariable  value  that,  since  D  illon's  wonderful 
theory  was  first  propounded,  it  has  been  the  custom  to  consider 
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Strong  proof  ha3  been  brought  forward  to  prove  their  variability, 
and  in  our  own  pages  Mr.  L.  Warnerke  and  other  experimentalists 
have  brought  to  light  discrepancies  between  practice  and  theory  in 
regard  to  the  combining  proportions  of  cadmium,  which  are  rather 
startling.  We  cannot  give  Herr  Vogel’s  paper  in  e.vtenso,  but  we 
may  quote  his  words  to  show  the  conclusion  which,  in  his  eyes,  the 
facts  lie  marshals  indicate: — “The  evidence  is  such  that  no  doubt 
seems  to  be  admissible  as  to  the  reality  of  a  variation  in  (he  atomic 
weights.  This  conclusion  is  independent  of  any  value  of  the 
atomic  weights  ;  for  the  discrepancies  exhibited  in  the  results  of 
Professor  Clarke’s  recalculation  from  the  same  experimental  data 
above  quoted  were  inevitable  if  the  variation  of  the  atomic  weights 
is  not  taken  into  account.”  The  theories  of  chemical  union  have 
undergone  great  changes  during  the  last  twenty  years,  but  complete 
proof  of  the  variability  of  the  atomic  weights  would  be  like  re¬ 
moving  a  main  pillar  of  the  fabric  of  modern  chemistry. 


We  have  more  than  once  heard  a  clergyman  in  his  sermon  intro¬ 
duce  the  terms  employed  in  photography  as  a  mental  simile,  but 
we  have  no  recollection  of  having  met  with  the  word  itself  in  the 
title  of  a  work  not  connected  with  photography.  Yet  we  learn 
that  the  title  of  the  late  Mr.  Grenville  Murray’s  work,  the  last 
chapters  of  which  were  completed  only  a  few  hours  before  his 
death,  is  to  be  Under  the  Lens:  Social  Photograph)/. 


Photographs  of  lightning  are  now  quite  common,  but  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  yet  published  is  one  which  appears  in  our  con¬ 
temporary  La  Nature  —  a  reproduction  by  heliogravure  of  an 
instantaneous  photograph  taken  by  M.  Desquesnes,  of  Billancourt, 
on  the  13th  of  July  last,  but  only  presented  to  the  Paris  Academy 
of  Science  on  the  21st  ult.  This  remarkable  photograph  represents 
clouds  and  other  silhouettes  of  trees,  being  in  the  latter  respect  diffe¬ 
rent  from  other  photographs  of  the  same  class.  M.  Desquesnes  ex¬ 
plains  the  presence  of  the  trees  by  the  illumination  of  the  background 
of  clouds  through  the  repeated  discharges  which  took  place  below 
the  horizon  while  the  camera  was  in  situ  with  the  lens  uncovered. 
Having  intended  for  some  time  to  experiment  in  photographing 
lightning  flashes  he  had  marked  his  camera  to  focus  for  distance, 
and  on  the  day  in  question,  seeing  that  a  storm  was  brewing,  he  placed 
the  camera  in  a  suitable  place  and  waited  for  the  lightning  flash, 
the  illumination  of  the  sky  by  the  unseen  lightning  flashes  enabling 
him  to  discern  the  image  on  the  ground  glass,  and  so  to  point  his 
camera  without  difficulty  in  the  required  direction.  When  the 
storm  appeared  at  its  height  a  flash  of  great  brilliancy  was  seen, 
and  he  hastened  to  cover  the  lens  and  remove  the  plate  before  a 
second  flash  should  be  photographed.  The  elfect  is  most  remark¬ 
able,  and  as  utterly  unlike  the  conventional  lightning-flash  illustra¬ 
tion  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  The  flash  is  seen  to  dart  from  a 
deep  cloud,  at  once  to  split  into  two,  and  then  to  develope  fresh 
departures  till  its  course  represents  nothing  so  well  as  the  roots 
of  a  plant  spreading  out  in  all  directions,  horizontally  and  down¬ 
wards,  with  a  few  upward  fibres,  as  we  may  call  them  to  continue 
our  simile.  The  photograph  is  likely  to  be  of  signal  value  in  assist¬ 
ing  to  arrive  at  a  true  understanding  of  the  track  of  lightning  flash. 


Mr.  Edward  Hart,  of  Lafayette  College,  U.S. A.,  is  the  author  of  a 
new  method  for  the  detection  of  iodine,  bromine,  and  chlorine  pub¬ 
lished  in  our  contemporary  the  Chemical  News.  The  process  is  very 
simple,  and  the  apparatus  to  be  employed  equally  so— -consisting,  as 
it  does,  of  nothing  but  a  flask,  a  bent  tube,  and  a  beaker.  The  tube 
ascends  a  short  distance  from  the  flask  to  which  it  is  connected  by 
a  cork,  then  it  is  bent  at  right  angles  and  ends,  after  a  horizontal 
length  suffices  t>  clanr  the  flask  in  a  U-shaped  prolongation,  the 
U  being  furnished  with  three  bulbs,  and  dipping  into  the  beaker 
filled  with  cold  water.  The  chemicals  required  are  permanganate 
of  potish,  starch  paste,  chloroform,  and  solution  of  ferric  sulphate. 
This  la'.ter  is  made  by  precipitating  solution  of  ordinary  sulphate  of 
iron  that  has  been  boiled  with  nitric  acid  of  ammonia,  redissolving 
the  precipitate  to  saturation  in  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  its 
own  volume  of  water,  and  then  adding  to  the  filtered  solu¬ 
tion  a  further  quantity  of  dilute  acid  equal  in  bulk  to  that 
already  used.  It  is  recommended  in  the  case  of  silver  com¬ 
pounds  of  the  haloids  to  fuse  them  first  with  carbonate  of  soda  ; 
but  this  is  not  an  eesential,  though  if  nitrates,  chlorates,  bromates, 
or  ioxates  be  present  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  them  by  fusion  with 
carbonate  of  soda  and  charcoal.  The  substance  is  placed  in  the 
flask  with  some  water,  a  few  drops  of  the  above  iron  solution,  and 


a  small  quantity  of  starch  paste  placed  in  the  bulbs  which  are  kept 
cold  by  immersion  in  the  beaker  of  water).  The  contents  of  the 
flask  are  boiled.  If  iodine  be  present  it  will  be  given  off  and  will 
colour  the  starch  blue.  Continued  boiling  will  eliminate  alt  the 
iodine,  the  absence  of  which  may  be  shown  by  a  fresh  supply  of 
starch,  more  iron  being  added  if  necessary.  The  bulbs  are  cleaned, 
and  a  few  drops  of  chloroform  and  some  water  dropped  into  them. 
Bromine  is  liberated  by  adding  a  very  small  crystal  of  permanganate, 
and  will  be  shown  by  colouring  the  chloroform  in  the  usual  manner. 
Boiling  is  continued  till  all  the  bromine  is  driven  olf,  alcohol  is 
added  to  decolourise  the  permanganate,  and  chlorine  may  then  be 
shown  after  filtering  the  liquid  by  adding  nitrate  of  silver.  Mr. 
Hart  states  that  the  method  is  capable  of  showing  the  presence  of 
•0001  gramme  of  bromide  of  potassium,  but  that  the  presence  of  a 
large  amount  of  bromine  decreases  the  delicacy  of  the  test  for  iodine. 
This  method  would  seem  to  be  very  simple  for  ascertaining  the 
composition  of  an  unknown  sample  of  gelatine  plate  if  it  be  desired 
to  ascertain  which  haloids  are  employed. 

- - — -♦ - - 

ANDREW  PRINGLE. 

Mr.  Andrew  Pringle,  the  well-known  amateur  photographer  and 
writer,  whose  portrait  we  gave  last  week,  was  born  in  1850.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Royal 
Military  Academy,  Sandhurst,  and  entered  the  army  as  cornet  in 
the  8th  King’s  Royal  Irish  Hussars.  He,  however,  did  not  remain 
long  in  the  army,  and,  after  travelling  for  some  time,  settled  in 
Roxburghshire.  Mr.  Pringle  commenced  photography  as  an  amuse¬ 
ment  about  ten  years  ago,  and  with  but  a  slight  interval  has  continued 
to  work  enthusiastically  at  it  ever  since — with  what  succcess  visitors 
to  the  various  exhibitions  can  judge.  Fond  of  travel,  Mr.  Pringle 
is  invariably  accompanied  by  his  camera,  and  the  readers  of  this 
Journal  have  had  the  benefit  of  his  experiences  on  the  continent  as 
well  as  on  the  occasion  of  his  trip  round  the  world.  We  believe  he 
has  in  prospect  still  another  foreign  trip  of  which  we  shall  no 
doubt  publish  an  account  in  due  course.  Mr.  Pringle’s  writings 
are  always  practical  and  to  the  point,  and  carry  with  them  the 
value  that  must  attach  to  the  opinions  of  a  successful  worker.  Our 
picture,  like  the  last  one  of  Mr.  Glaisher,  is  from  a  portrait  by  Mr. 
May  all,  of  164,  New  Bond-street,  and  shows  how  thoroughly  under 
control  is  the  electric  light. 


A  METHOD  OF  MAKING  TRANSPARENCIES  AND 
REPRODUCING  NEGATIVES. 

Now  that  gelatino-bromide  paper  has  become  so  general  an  article 
of  commerce  the  following  hints  upon  a  new  application  may 
be  useful  to  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal.  Though  I  have 
not  worked  the  process  to  any  great  extent  I  have  succeeded  in  the 
few  experimental  trials  I  have  made  in  producing  perfectly  satis¬ 
factory  results  ;  indeed,  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  method  to  be 
described  which  is  not  perfectly  plain  and  straightforward. 

The  new  application  of  gelatino-bromide  paper  to  which  I  refer  is 
the  production  of  transparencies,  or  more  particularly  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  negatives.  Whoever  heard  of  paper  transparencies  ]  I  fancy 
I  heard  somebody  say.  Well  I  have  myself  both  heard  of  and 
seen  them,  but  I  am  not  going  to  describe  anything  of  that  sort,  nor 
even  paper  negatives,  as  the  readers  will  soon  see.  I  need  not  here 
recapitulate  the  various  processes  of  reproduction  which  have 
hitherto  been  put  forward  and  used,  but  will  just  say  that  I  think 
this  oiie  is  new. 

To  plunge  in  medias  res:  the  process  consists  in  treating  the 
gelatino-bromide  paper  as  if  it  were  ordinary  “carbon”  tissue,  with 
bromide  of  silver  as  the  pigment.  It  is  sensitised  in  the  usual 
way  on  a  bath  of  potassium  bichromate  of  such  strength  as  may 
suit  the  particular  purpose  in  hand,  and  exposed,  when  dry,  in  the 
printing-frame  ;  then  wetted,  squeegeed  on  to  glass  or  other  support, 
and  developed  in  the  ordinary  manner  in  hot  water.  The  picture 
thus  obtained  is  next  submitted  to  the  action  of  alkaline  pyro., 
ferrous  oxalate,  or  acid  pyro.  and  silver,  until  an  image  of  sufficient 
density  is  secured  and  all  is  finished. 

The  process  differs  from  that  published  a  few  years  ago,  in  which 
a  gelatino-bromide  plate  was  sensitised  in  bichromate,  exposed, 
developed  with  ferrous  oxalate,  and  fixed  in  the  ordinary  way,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  latter  produced  a  negative  from  a  negative,  and 
is  entirely  distinct  in  the  principle  of  action.  It  differs  also  from 
Mr.  Warnerke’s  patented  process,  because  in  that  the  combined 
action  of  exposure  to  light  and  of  development  bring  about  the  state 
of  insolubility  of  the  film  upon  which  the  image  depends  ;  moreover, 
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a  comparatively  thin  layer  of  gelatino-bromide  suffices  in  my  method 
to  produce  any  desired  intensity,  while  in  Mr.  Warnerke’s  a 
considerable  body  of  emulsion  is  required. 

In  the  few  trials  I  have  made  the  following  has  been  my  modus 
operandi : — For  transparencies  from  negatives  of  ordinary  character 
the  tissue  (as  I  shall  call  the  bromide  paper)  is  sensitised  on  a  five- 
per-cent.  solution  of  bichromate,  and  if  the  best  results  are  required 
squeegeed  on  to  coliodionised  glass  and  allowed  to  dry.  But  it 
suffices  on  removing  it  from  the  sensitising  bath  to  lay  it  face 
downwards  on  a  sheet  of  clean  plate  glass,  and,  after  squeegeeing 
out  the  superfluous  solution,  to  remove  it  at  once  from  the  glass  and 
hang  it  up  to  dry.  The  drying  takes  place  much  more  rapidly  than 
in  the  case  of  carbon  tissue,  owing  to  the  thinner  layer  of  gelatine 
the  silver  paper  possesses. 

When  dry  the  tissue  presents  a  strong,  orange-yellow  colour,  and 
in  this  state  is  no  more  sensitive  than  carbon  tissue — that  is  to  say, 
the  silver  salt  the  film  contains  is  practically  insensitive  to  light 
owing  to  the  presence  of  the  bichromate.  The  printing  is  performed 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  but  the  operation  may  be  watched  as  in  the 
case  of  a  silver  print,  for  the  brown  image  produced  by  light  is 
plainly  visible  on  the  yellow  ground  and  forms  a  perfect  guide  as  to 
depth  of  printing.  A  “safe  edge”  must  be  used  just  as  in  carbon 
printing  ;  in  fact  so  far  as  concerns  the  “  carbon  ”  portion  of  the 
operations  the  procedure  is  just  as  usual. 

When  the  development  is  complete  the  picture  presents  by 
reflected  light  a  very  delicate  negative  image  of  a  bluish-white  tinge, 
and,  by  looking  through  an  equally-delicate  positive  image  in  various 
gradations  of  golden  yellow.  It  consists,  in  fact,  of  a  positive 
image  in  undeveloped  bromide  of  silver.  If  in  this  state  it  be 
exposed  to  daylight  the  image  will  discolour  more  or  less,  some 
samples  of  paper,  even  by  the  same  maker,  showing  more  dis¬ 
colouration  than  others,  while  in  the  case  of  the  paper  supplied 
by  one  maker  the  image  blackens  by  mere  exposure  to  light 
sufficiently  to  give  proper  intensity.  This  is  possibly  due  to  the 
presence  of  chloride  in  the  film,  and  it  is  very  probable  if  such 
an  article  as  gelatino-ehloride  paper  be  obtainable  that  the  next 
stage  of  redevelopment  might  be  dispensed  with  altogether,  or  by 
employing  ferrous-citro-oxalate  all  the  advantages  of  variety  of 
tone  that  chloride  gives  might  be  gained. 

The  redevelopment  is  performed  in  the  ordinary  way  after  a  short 
exposure  to  light.  I  prefer  pyro.  to  ferrous  oxalate  on  account 
of  the  better  tone  it  gives,  and  also  because  there  is  less  liability  to 
stains.  This  latter  may  be  deemed  a  somewhat  extraordinary 
statement  by  those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  working  of  dry 
plate3  with  both  developers  ;  but,  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the 
image  produced  as  above  described  the  high  lights  are  clear 
glass  with  no  film  of  gelatine  to  stain,  it  is  obvious  that  what  would 
be  pyro.  stain  on  an  ordinary  gelatino-bromide  film  will  here 
be  merely  an  alteration  of  tone.  On  the  other  hand,  in  using 
ferrous  oxalate,  the  deposition  of  oxalate  of  lime  upon  the  surface 
of  the  film  takes  place  just  as  it  does  in  the  negative  process. 

It  will  be  found  that  extraordinary  density  is  obtainable  with 
a  very  thin  image  ;  therefore  care  should  be  taken  not  to  over-expose 
in  the  printing-frame,  and  so  form  too  thick  a  layer  of  insoluble 
gelatine. 

In  reproducing  negatives  the  only  difference  is  that  the  operation 
is  a  double  one — that  is,  a  transparency  must  first  be  made  This 
intermediary  step  may  be  performed  by  any  process,  of  course, 
but  where  the  original  is  a  very  thin  and  unprintable  negative 
both  operations  are  better  performed  with  the  gelatino-silver  tissue 
in  consequence  of  the  great  power  it  gives  in  modifying  the  character 
of  the  gradations.  In  fact,  whenever  the  printing  qualities  of 
the  original  require  considerable  modification,  whether  in  the 
direction  of  greater  vigour  or  increased  softness,  this  process  offers 
all  the  advantages  that  the  carbon  process  presents.  Thus,  by 
altering  the  strength  of  the  sensitising  bath,  by  greater  depth  of 
printing,  and  adopting  the  method  of  “toning”  so  often  described 
in  connection  with  carbon,  surprising  results  can  be  obtained. 

With  this  process,  however,  the  power  is  far  in  advance  of 
that  possessed  with  carbon  ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  capacity  of 
the  gelatine  film  to  absorb  colouring  matters  or  “stains,”  the 
pigment  itself  is  not  only  capable  of  reduction  to  metallic  silver,  but 
possesses  the  power  of  intensification  by  the  piling-on  methods  just 
as  an  ordinary  silver  image  in  collodion. 

'  I  do  not  know  that  I  need  say  any  more  on  the  subject  at 
present.  To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  manipulations  of 
the  carbon  process  many  possibilities  and  improvements  will  suggest 
themselves,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  before  long  some  more 
competent  pen  than  mine  will  take  the  matter  up. 

H.  Y.  E.  Cotesworth. 


THE  STANDARD  SYSTEM  OF  APERTURES  FOR 
LENSES. 

One  of  the  most  useful  developments  of  scientific  labour  Is  the  elabora¬ 
tion  and  settling  of  systems  of  standards.  In  all  departments  of 
modern  science  the  want  of  definite  standards  upon  which  to  base 
comparison  has  been  felt,  and  the  recognition  of  the  want  has  been 
followed  by  a  careful  consideration  of  what  should  be  the  unit  to 
be  adopted.  The  decision  upon  which  of  several  proposed  units 
shall  be  taken  has  commonly  been  delegated  to  a  comparatively 
small  body  of  men,  whose  decision  has  been  geuerally  accepted  ;  and, 
the  standard  having  thus  been  fixed,  a  great  convenience  Las 
resulted  from  its  use. 

When  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  arriving  at  a  standard  are 
considered,  and  the  great  confusion  that  would  ensue  from  the 
setting  up  of  rival  standards  or  the  changing  of  one  that  has 
already  been  accepted  is  borne  in  mind,  it  is  much  to  be  deprecated 
that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  supplant  one  standard  by 
another,  or  to  depreciate  the  utility  of  one  that  lias  already  been 
discussed  and  accepted,  unless  some  valid  reason  can  be  shown  for 
making  a  change. 

The  Standard  for  Rapiditt  of  Lenses. 

Amongst  the  various  standards  that  have  been  in  late  years  fixed 
and  accepted  as  aids  to  systematic  working,  and  as  helping  to  elimi¬ 
nate  those  failures  which  proceed  from  guesswork,  one  particularly 
interesting  and  useful  to  photographers  is  that  which  resulted  from 
the  labours  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Photographic  Society 
of  Great  Britain  for  settling  upon  standards — the  standard  for 
rapidity  of  lenses,  and  the  diaphragms  or  stops  used  therewith. 
Failures  proceeding  from  incorrect  exposures,  due  to  mistaken  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  power  and  quality  of  the  light  upon  the  subject  to  be 
photographed,  are  no  doubt  sometimes  inevitable  ;  but  that  this 
cause  of  difficulty  should  be  intensified  and  complicated  by  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  the  comparative  rapidity  of  the  various  lenses,  and 
diaphragms  even  of  the  same  lens,  is  a  quite  unnecessary  aggrava¬ 
tion  of  the  photographer’s  difficulties.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  for 
congratulation  that  opticians,  having  accepted  the  standard  decided 
upon,  should  be  engraving  their  lenses  and  diaphragms  with  numbers 
in  accordance  with  that  standard  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  unsettle  the  minds 
of  photographers  with  regard  to  the  usefulness  or  efficiency  of  such 
a  standard,  unless  some  solid  ground  can  be  taken  for  arguments 
against  it. 

It  appears,  from  a  paper  recently  read  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Dean  before 
a  photographic  society  in  New  York,  that  in  some  quarters  various 
objections  are  being  raised  to  the  already  approved  standard  system. 
These  objections,  however,  are  not  accompanied  by  a  proposition 
for  any  standard  more  definite  than  that  of  marking  the  stops  for 
each  particular  lens  with  a  number  showing  its  relation  to  the  focal 
length,  and  its  speed  compared  with  other  apertures  for  that  par¬ 
ticular  lens. 

Taking  the  objections  to  to  the  standard  in  detail,  President 
Barnard,  of  Columbia  College,  is  quoted  as  follows  : — “The  hypo¬ 
thesis  upon  which  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  has 
founded  its  law  is  that  chemical  changes  affected  by  light  are  more 
rapid  in  proportion  as  the  intensity  of  light  is  greater,  and  this  with 
so  severe  mathematical  accuracy  that  a  double  intensity  wili  reduce 
the  time  necessary  for  exposure  by  cue-half.  But  this  is  entirely  an 
d  priori  assumption.  It  has  been  adopted  because  it  seemed  as  if  it 
ought  to  be  so,  and  not  because  experiment  has  proved  it  feo  be  so. 
Before  attempting  to  construct  a  formula,  which  should  express  the 
relation  of  intensity  of  light  to  the  duration  of  exposure  requii 
produce  a  definite  amount  of  chemical  change,  we  should  require  to 
know  more  than  we  do  about  the  laws  which  govern  chemical  changes 
during  their  progress;  for  the  law  which  yon  find  to  faO  takes  it  for 
granted  that  the  resistance  to  change  opposed  by  a  chemical 
pound  to  the  action  of  light  is  uoiform  from  beginning  to 
a  thing  which  we  have  no  right  to  affirm.  I  know  of  no  better 
means  of  demonstrating  this  relation  between  area  of  lens  and  the 
proper  duration  of  exposure  than  careful  experiments  systematically 
conducted  with  lenses  of  various  areas  and  with  similar  illumination 
throughout.  An  empirical  law  might  thus  be  ascertained,  which 
for  practical  purposes  would  answer  quite  as  well  :»>  a  theoretical 
formula  mathematically  expressed. 

The  assumption  of  which  Mr.  Barnard  complains— that  double 
the  intensity  of  light  will  work  in  half  the  time— is  so  natural  a  one 
that  it  might  be  supposed  that  when  objecting  to  it  lie  would  have 
brought  forward  some  arguments,  based  on  experiments,  to  show 
i  that  it  is  not  true,  and  that  some  other  relation  does  in  fact  exbt  His 
I  statement,  however,  that  “  the  assumption  is  entirely  an  0  priori  one, 
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and  not  proved  by  experiment,”  can  only  be  taken  to  mean  that  he 
does  not  happen  to  have  made  or  to  have  read  of  experiments  which 
have  been  ma/de  with  a  view  to  proving  the  trustworthiness  of 
such  an  assumption  in  the  very  matter — the  rapidity  of  working 
of  various  apertures  of  lenses — that  is  in  question.  Some  long  time 
since  Mr.  A.  Cowan  produced  a  series  of  negatives  taken  with 
lenses  and  diaphragms  having  apertures  with  a  great  difference  of 
range.  The  time  of  exposure  with  each  was  strictly  in  accordance 
with  calculations  made  upon  the  accepted  standard  system,  and  the 
resulting  negatives  were  shown.  No  difference  in  the  apparent 
exposure  pould  be  detected,  showing  that  at  all  events  the  law 
which  Mr.  Barnard  calls  in  question  applies  with  sufficient  strictness 
to  the  case  to  which  it  has  been  applied. 

Mr.  Dean  objects  to  the  Society’s  standard  base  of  because  he 
says  many  photographers — probably  himself  among  the  number — 
never  use  a  lens  with  larger  opening  than  The  essential  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  standard  is  that  there  should  be  some  accepted  unit,  and 
to  take  because  that  happens  to  be  the  aperture  of  some  particular 
lens  or  class  of  lenses,  and  thereby  exclude  or  cause  fractional 
numbers  to  be  employed  with  such  a  large  class  of  instruments 
as  that  which  contains  portrait  lenses,  is  rather  unreason¬ 
able.  {  is  about  the  aperture  of  many  lenses  of  the  rapid 
symmetrical,  or  so-called  aplanatic  lenses,  which  have  been  so 
largely  adopted  by  most  opticians  since  their  introduction  some 
years  since  by  Steinheil.  There  is,  however,  no  finality  in  this 
particular  proportion,  and  several  makers  have  recently  introduced 
lenses  of  this  type  with  an  aperture  of  about  Steinlieil’s  anti- 
planatic  has  a  still  larger  aperture.  ^  includes  almost  all  portrait 
lenses,  and,  after  doubtless  due  consideration  of  other  proposed  units, 
is  the  one  settled  upon  by  the  committee  specially  appointed  to 
decide  the  matter.  .Some  really  valid  reason  should  be  given  for 
attempting  to  alter  a  standard,  as,  in  addition  to  the  inconvenience 
attending  a  change,  the  uncertainty  which  would  be  generated  might 
lead  to  the  general  abandonment  of  a  standard  altogether. 

Other  objections  which  have  been  raised  against  the  standard 
may  be  briefly  replied  to  as  follows: — It  is  suggested  that  not 
aperture  alone,  but  the  colour  of  the  lenses  and  the  number  of 
reflecting  surfaces,  will  affect  the  rapidity  of  the  instrument.  As 
to  the  latter  objection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Cowan’s 
experiments  included  lenses  differing  in  this  respect,  without 
showing  any  difference  that  could  be  detected  in  speed  due  to 
the  number  of  surfaces.  The  effect  of  colour  in  the  glass  of 
photographic  lenses  has,  probably,  been  greatly  over-estimated  ; 
but,  if  any  particular  lens  be  shown  by  actual  experiment  to  have 
its  rapidity  affected  in  a  marked  degree  by  its  colour,  the  stops 
for  that  lens  should  be  so  much  larger  or  smaller  as  to  compensate 
for  the  difference  due  to  colour,  and  still  work  with  the  rapidity 
marked  upon  them  in  accordance  with  the  standard  or  universal 
system.  This  last  consideration,  in  fact,  affords  an  additional  argu¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  the  use  of  such  a  standard  as  has  been  adopted, 
rather  than  depending  upon  the  marking  of  diaphragms  with  the 
fraction  of  focal  length  describing  their  aperture.  In  the  latter  case, 
after  the  calculation  has  been  made  to  get  at  the  speed  according  to 
aperture,  a  fresh  allowance  would  have  to  be  made  for  difference  of 
colour  or  number  of  surfaces;  that  is,  if  such  differences  actually 
influence  the  time  of  exposure  to  the  extent  that  has  been  assumed  ; 
whereas  with  the  standard  system  the  openings  of  stops  for  any 
particular  instrument  that  was  really  found  to  differ  from  others  in 
its  speed,  owing  to  colour  or  other  cause,  can  be  regulated  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  difference  found  to  exist.  W,  E.  Debenham. 


STEARIC  ACID  FLAMES  IN  DEVELOPING  ROOM 
ILLUMINATION. 

The  more  immediately  utilitarian  demand  for  a  standard  light  in 
photography  is  twofold;  in  the  one  case  it  is  wanted  for  testing  the 
sensitiveness  of  plates,  and  in  the  other  for  developing-room  illumi¬ 
nation.  Captain  Abney  has  recently  pointed  out  the  value  of  the 
acetate  of  amyl  flame,  burnt  in  the  Siemens’  lamp  for  the  former 
purpose,  but  gave  no  experiments  to  show  if  it  were  better  or 
worse  than  the  phosphorescent  screen  already  adopted  by  Air.  L. 
Warnerke  ;  and,  as  the  latter  is  the  cheapest  and  most  readily  ap¬ 
plicable  light  for  the  purpose,  the  comparative  value  of  the  Siemens’ 
lamp  remains  but  speculative  until  this  question  is  solved.  Captain 
Abney  could  not  trace  any  variation  in  the  acetate  of  amyl  light 
with  barometric  changes,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  were  not 
there,  or  that  the  acetate  of  amyl  flame  is  not  subject  to  influences 
which  govern  other  flames. .  The  whole  extent  of  the  range  of  the 
barometer  is  about  three  inches,  and  the  extremes  of  variation 


make  a  difference  of  about  one  candle  in  the  illumination  given  by 
a  sixteen-candle  coal-gas  flame.  These  extremes  of  atmospheric 
pressure  occur  very  rarely  ;  hence,  with  normal  pressure  and  a  flame 
of  low  illuminating  power  like  that  of  the  size  used  with  acetate  ot 
amyl,  Captain  Abney  would  scarcely  have  been  able  to  see  the 
variation  without  great  care  in  the  photometric  experiments.  A 
temperatui’e  of  eighty  degrees  Fahrenheit  will  lower  the  illumina 
tion  of  a  sixteen-candle  coal-gas  flame  by  about  one  candle.  The 
introduction  to  the  Photogi’aphic  Society  of  Mr.  Siemens’  cheap 
and  simple,  approximately  standard  light  is  good  work  done,  hut 
the  value  of  the  lamp  as  compared  with  Mr.  NVarnerlce’s  standard 
light  already  in  use  is  left  without  elucidation. 

An  approximately  standard  light  is,  however,  wanted  for  develop- 
ing-room  illumination,  and  for  this  purpose  Mr.  Warnerke’s  light  h 
not  available — at  least  when  used  with  the  present  area  of  the  lumi¬ 
nous  source,  and  under  present  conditions. 

Whether  a  developing  room  luminous  all  over,  and  with  dangerous 
rays  cut  off,  can  be  devised  is  a  question  for  the  future.  At  present 
nearly  all  photographers  but  dry-plate  makers  are  using  variable 
daylight  as  the  initial  source  of  light  for  development,  whereby 
they  are  injuring  their  eyesight  and  groping  constantly  in  semi- 
darkness  ;  because,  if  the  light  in  the  room  be  safe  when  the  daylight 
is  strongest,  at  all  other  times  the  operator  must  be  placed  in  an 
unnecessary  amount  of  darkness,  and  in  the  climate  of  England  he 
must  be  almost  constantly  working  in  these  “  other  times”  of  re¬ 
duced  luminosity.  In  consequence  of  the  perseverance,  so  charac¬ 
teristic  of  our  race,  with  which  the  operator  works  in  a  light  varying 
exceedingly  in  intensity  from  time  to  time,  he  is  hardly  likely  to 
feel  much  interest  in  a  scientitically-accurate  standard  source  of 
light,  supposing  that  he  could  obtain  one  short  of  platinum  at  the 
point  of  freezing,  nor  do  I  think  that  he  would  even  go  so  far  at 
present  as  to  invest  in  acetate  of  amyl.  If  he  adopted  any  common 
candle  to  be  found  in  the  house,  and  used  a  translucent  yellow  screen 
just  intense  enough  to  permit  the  use  of  the  best  powers  of  that 
candle,  he  would  by  this  simple  method  obtain  a  comfortable  degree 
of  illumination  in  the  developing  room  to  which  the  red-screen  day¬ 
light  man  is  wholly  unaccustomed.  After  a  farther  stretch  of  expe¬ 
rience  he  might  go  so  far  in  equality  of  illumination  as  always  to 
buy  candles  of  the  same  composition  and  make,  and  when  he  has 
reached  this  point  the  question  remains  whether,  to  get  more 
equable  illumination,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  go  to  the  moderate 
extra  expense  of  burning  acetate  of  amyl.  Probably  not.  Gas  or 
oils  would  not  be  likely  to  oust  the  candle  except  in  the  matter  of 
cheapness,  because  these  liquids  would  present  greater  difficulty 
in  getting  a  flame  always  of  the  same  size  and  luminosity.  The 
Carcel  standard  lamp  could  be  used  for  oils,  but  it  is  expensive  in 
the  first  instance,  and  requires  constant  and  scientific  care  in  the 
management. 

For  all  these  reasons  it  seems  probable  that  in  improving  deve¬ 
loping-room  illumination  the  more  immediate  sheet  anchor  of 
photographers  in  general  will  be  the  common  candle,  and  some  will 
go  farther  by  using  one  kind  of  candle  only,  and  by  ascertaining  in 
the  first  instance  that  it  is  specially  good  for  the  purpose.  They 
will  then  find  that  there  are  three  great  classes  of  candles,  namely, 
those  made  of  paraffine,  spermaceti,  and  stearic  acid.  Each  of  these 
has  its  special  merits.  Paraffine  gives  the  greatest  illuminating 
power,  spermaceti  is  the  most  uniform  in  chemical  composition,  and 
stearic  acid  in  candles  does  not  bend  or  “  gutter.”  The  objection  to 
paraffine  is  its  tendency  to  bend  when  sufficient  time  is  granted ;  in 
fact,  it  is  not  a  solid  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  but,  however 
hard  it  may  be,  it  is  classed  by  high-caste  scientific  men  as  a  liquid. 
Spermaceti  is  expensive.  Altogether  a  good  practical  candle  to 
begin  with,  and  one  which  is  not  liable  to  bend  and  “gutter”  in  the 
heat  of  a  photographer’s  lamp,  is  one  made  of  stearic  acid,  popularly 
but  erroneously  called  “stearine.”  Stearine  is  a  stearate  of  glyce¬ 
rine  ;  the  glycerine  is  removed  in  the  manufacture  of  candles,  and 
is  made  into  soap  or  dynamite  for  Irish  and  other  pimposes. 

For  much  information  about  the  manufacture  of  stearic  acid  on  a 
large  scale  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Leopold  Field,  a  clever  experi¬ 
mental  chemist,  and  the  manufacturing  partner  of  the  great  house 
of  Messrs.  J.  0.  and  J.  Field  and  Co.,  Lambeth  Marsh,  London. 
His  family  has  manufactured  candles  for  the  British  Government 
and  the  British  public  from  time  immemorial — the  name  of  the 
founder  of  the  establishment  being  lost  in  the  dim  mists  of  anti¬ 
quity,  the  remains  of  at  least  six  generations  resting  beneath  the 
shadows  of  Lambeth  Church.  Kings  and  queens,  bishops  and  arch¬ 
bishops,  statesmen  and  commoners  have  used  Field’s  candles  as  far 
back  as  records  can  be  traced,  and  continue  to  do  so  to  this  day. 
Even  the  “  fighting  dips  ”  used  by  the  British  tar  are  supplied  to  him 
now  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Nelson  and  Drake.  Who  knows 
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whether  Guy  Fawkes  did  not  fail  in  an  earlier  pyrotechnical  attempt 
because  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Field,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Thames  from  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  refused  to  supply  him  with 
a  “  farthing  dip,”  remarking  that  he  did  not  like *  his  general 
appearance  ? 

Few  who  have  not  inspected  large  works  like  those  of  Messrs. 
Field  and  Co.  can  have  any  idea  of  the  amount  of  experience  and 
science  brought  to  bear  in  the  manufacture  of  candles,  and  in  the 
present  development  of  the  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  the  fatty 
acids,  into  which  subject  it  is  not  now  possible  to  enter  at  any 
length.  Briefly  stated,  one  method  of  making  crude  stearic  acid  is 
to  mix  the  taliow  as  received  from  Australia  and  elsewhere  with  a 
cream  of  slaked  lime  ;  heat  is  then  applied,  stearate  of  lime  is  formed 
in  chalky  lumps,  and  the  liberated  crude  glycerine  is  run  off  from 
the  tanks.  The  stearate  of  lime  is  then  treated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
sulphate  of  lime  is  formed  as  a  waste  product,  and  stearic  acid 
charged  with  oleine  remains.  This  oleine  is  squeezed  out  by  pressing 
the  cakes  between  mats  and  iron  plates,  the  heat  and  hydraulic 
pressure  being  gradually  increased  as  the  cakes  become  hard  enough 
to  bear  them.  The  more  of  this  treatment  the  cakes  have  received 
the  harder  is  the  stearic  acid,  and  the  higher  is  its  price.  A  test  of 
a  stearine  candle  is  to  cut  it  and  to  notice  its  degree  of  hardness. 
When  absolutely-pure  stearic  acid  is  required,  which  is  never  the 
case  in  candle-making,  it  is  refined  by  successive  crystallisations  of 
the  crude  of  acid  from  hot  solutions  of  it  in  alcohol  and  ether,  which 
finally  yield  it  in  pearly  scales.  The  purer  the  acid  the  higher  is  its 
melting  point,  which  in  that  crystallised  from  ether  is  159° 
Fahr.  It  fuses  into  a  colourless  oil  without  taste  or  smell.  It  forms 
salts  with  certain  alkalies  and  metals,  and.  stearate  of  soda  is  the 
basis  of  ordinary  hard  soap. 

The  approximately  standard  light,  when  obtained  from  stearine 
or  any  other  source,  should  always  be  placed  at  a  fixed  and  invari¬ 
able  distance  behind  the  yellow,  translucent  screen  of  the  lamp. 
The  uncertainty  introduced  by  the  too  common  neglect  of  this  rule 
is  remarkable.  For  instance  :  if  in  one  experiment  the  flame  be 
three  inches  behind  the  screen,  and  in  another  four  inches,  in  the 
former  case  the  illumination  of  the  screen  will  be  greater  than  in 
the  latter  in  the  proportion  of  sixteen  to  nine,  or  very  nearly 
double.  In  fact,  if  a  lamp  flame  were  used,  and  chanced  to  be 
turned  a  little  higher  in  the  first  experiment,  the  illumination  of 
the  screen  in  that  case  might  be  much  more  than  twice  as  great  as 
.at  the  four-inch  distance  ;  yet  this  has  often  been  done  in  public  in 
what  were  supposed  to  be  comparative  experiments. 

The  employment  of  but  a  single  candle  implies  the  use  of  a 
■screen  which  will  not  obstruct  much  light,  such  as  two  thicknesses 
of  superimposed  bright  yellow— not  orange — tissue  paper,  a  foot 
square,  six  inches  from  the  flame.  The  sheets  of  paper  must  not  be 
gummed  or  pasted  together  at  any  place  at  which  the  light  shines 
through  them.  The  temptation  to  use  three  thicknesses  of  tissue 
paper  will  arise  solely  from  the  uneven  texture  of  the  fabric;  hence 
the  demand  I  have  so  often  made  for  bright  yellow  oiled-silk  to 
give  good  colour  and  feeble  but  even  translucency.  If  a  given 
plate  should  be  found  to  fog  somewhat  when  developed  close  to 
this  lantern  the  operation  should  next  be  performed  a  few  inches 
farther  off,  since  the  fogging  power  will  diminish  immensely  with 
each  small  additional  increment  in  distance. 

In  searching  for  standard  candles  larger  than  those  used  for  gas 
testing,  I  introduced  myself  to  Mr.  Leopold  Field,  and  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  from  him  that  some  intelligent  photographers  had 
previously  felt  the  want,  so  that  for  some  time  he  has  been  manu¬ 
facturing  what  are  known  on  the  premises  as  “  photographic 
candles.”  Some  of  these  are  made  of  spermaceti,  others  of  stearic 
acid,  and  others  of  ozokerit,  all  of  “  moon  ’  size,  which  is  the 
average  size  used  in  carriage  lamps.  The  wicks  in  these  candles 
are  always  of  exactly  the  same  make  to  promote  uniformity. 
Extra  hard  hydrocarbons  and  fatty  acids  are  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  these  photographic  candles  ;  the  stearic  acid  in  them 
melts  at  140°  Fahr.,  the  ozokerit  (mineral  paraffine)  at  142°  Fahr., 
and  the  spermaceti  at  115°  Fahr.  The  melting  point  of  ordinary 
spermaceti  is  111°  Fahr.  Reckoning  the  light  of  ozokerit  at  1,000, 
the  same  weight  of  spermaceti  will  give  a  light  of  750,  and  stearic 
acid  a  light  of  700.  The  candles  of  each  substance  burn  away  in 
about  the  same  time.  W.  H.  Harrison. 

— - - ♦ - 

DEVELOPERS  AND  DE  VELQPMEN T  * 

In  all  cases  correct  exposure  will  give  the  best  results,  but  should 
there  be,  through  any  cause,  much  under-  or  over-exposure,  this 
developer  will  afford  as  good  if  not  better  results  than  any  other  that  I 
*  Concluded  from  paqfc  791 


have  yet  tried.  For  some  reason  or  other  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  taken  into  popular  fa  vour  in  this  country,  though  used  so  commonly 
on  the  continent.  Many  plates  can  be  developed  in  the  same  developer, 
aud  if  it  be  returned  to  a  stock  Lottie  and  exposed  to  sunlight  for  a 
short  time  it  will  recover  its  power  to  a  great  extent,  and  is  ]  referred 
to  newly-mixed  developer  for  giving  fdetail.  An 

for  which  I  have  a  soft  side,  is  thefpotash  developer.  I  saw  it  men¬ 
tioned  liist  in  an  American  paper,  and  after  1  tried  it  and  saw  the 
bright-looking  negatives  resulting  :  m  it-;  use,  J  was  very  mucl 
pleased  with  it  and  have  since  kept  it  in  Btock.  I 
developer  for  some  plates  which,  witli  ordinary  developer  (pvro.  and 
ammonia), 'give  red  or  grey  fog.  W1 

tive  having  the  appearance,  when  looked  at  by  reflected  light,  ■  ;  n<  •. 
being  properly  fixed— having  a  grej  oi  j  ..  w  ap 
When  looked  at  by  transmitted,  ligl  it  onb 

the  shadows;  hut  in  most  cases  this  developer  will  be  found  to  give 
absolute  clearness  in  the  shadows. 

There  are  some  makes  of  plates,  however,  which  do  not  work  up  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  the  negative  b  ing  weak  in  contra-, t.  When  this 
is  tlie  result  (not  from  over-exposure)  one  or  two  drops  of  a  •.  ik 
solution  of  ammonia  will  usually  give  it  all  the  energy  n<  l<  L  Awntlrn 
very  handy  developer,  and  one  which  I  usually  keep  !  side  me,  is 
the  ordinary  pyro.  sulphite  of  soda  and  amm  n  .  ! 

when  copying  anything,  such  as  engravings  from  book*.  It  is  a  v«  iy 
nice  working  developer,  aud  though  in  m 

developers  I  have  named,  yet  this  one  is  excel!*  u.  Hither  of  ti:<  - 
developers  can  be  used  over  and  ovei  i 

results  are  equally  good  till  the  developer  i.-;  exhausted — having  no 
tendency  to  stain  the  film — and  the  colours  of  thi 
are  good  for  giving  rich  prints  with  plenty  of  contrast. 

I  have  tried  almost  all  the'develo  they  hav< 

photographic  journals  from  time  to  time  (not  that  I  .vas  di  -ati-th.  i 
aud  intended  to  change,  but  just  to  see  the  effect  .  hydrokinone 
hydroxylamine  alone  excepted.  About  these  I  1  ug„ 

feeling  in  the  matter  is  that  with  a  good  plate  pr<  aed  ..  ..  it 

any  of  the  published  developers  will  give  good  result-  when  car  - 
fully  used,  while  with  the  same  developed  tin-  g  I 
spoiled  by  careless  treatment.  Captain  Abney  says  that  ai  y  j  >  in 
can  make  a  good  plate  by  following  the  instructions,  bn’,  t  A;v-  : 
that  plate  is  a  science. 

I  shall  now  go  over  in  a  very  short  way  some  of  the  de 
sent  in  use,  and  as  far  as  I  can  the  mode  in  which  those  developers  should 
be  employed,  I  have  already  alluded  to  th<  fi 

oxalate,  and  will  take  the  pyro.  and  potash  developer.  I 1  foi  mala  is 
as  follows : — 

No.  1. — Pyro.  Solution. 

Warm  water. . .  2  ounces. 

Sulphite  of  soda  .  2  ,, 

When  cold  add  — 

Sulphurous  acid  . 2  ounces. 

Pyrogallic  ,,  ’  ounce. 

In  all  cases  these  weights  are  calculate  !  at  4.47  grains  to  the  <*uii:-;. 

No.  2. — Potash  Solution. 

A. 

Water . 4  ounces 

Carbonate  of  potash  .  3 

B. 

Water . 3  ounce?. 

Sulphite  of  soda  .  2 

When  dissolved  mix  A  aud  B.  These  two  -t  ■  k  Bolul 
very  long  time.  1  have  some  made  up  la 
mixed.  In  this  developer  purity  of  the  ingi 

For  instantaneous  exposures  take  three  oun<  es  of  m  at<  r  I  three 

drachms  of  No.  1  and  two  drachms  of  No.  2  This,  being  a  very  I 

solution,  will  usually  bring  out  the  imag<  rapidly  ami  v  .Aa  full  .  ..  ; 

but  if  more  strength  he  necessary  add  No.  2.  For  ordin  irj  .  xp  ;r-  - 

and  very  rapid  plates  (not  drop  shatter)  less  I 

of  developer  will  be  found  ampl<  :  in  fa  '.  •  drachu  N 

half-a-drachm  of  No.  2  to  three  ouu  tea  of  water  will  I 

excellent  results,  with  the  shadows  clear,  and,  at  the  =.  !..•  tim<  ,ha  ii  g 

all  detail.  Should  the  plate,  however,  not  cive  sutn.i.  nt  m 

or  two  drops  of  a  solution  of  ammonia — one  to  ten  oi  wal 

to  act  very  rapidly  and  give  density  to  the  imago.  T;  ugh  I  i.;.vc 

given  these  proportions  they  are, 

variation  with  the  nature  of  suhj.  and  atnoui 

If  over-exposed,  less  of  No.  2  and  weaker  develoi  er;  if  un  h  r  > 

more  of  No.  2  and  stronger  developer — more  of  No.  1  f  r  vi«  .  .  .  and 

more  of  No.  2  for  detail.  Th  a  dev< 

though  it  is  said  by  some  to  caose  frilling.  1  ... 

experience. 

Next,  the  washing  soda  developer:  -  3 lock  s  Inti  A  .  1— Ad  , 
clear  crystals  of  soda  till  no  more  will  dissolve. 

No.  2. 

Water  . . ’ .  40  ounces. 

Oxalic  acid .  9G  grains. 

Bromide  oi  p  ‘assiun;  ... 
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For  use:  to  one  ounce  of  water  add  a-quarter  of  an  ounce  of  No.  1  and 
pour  over  the  plate.  Then  take  one  ounce  of  No.  2,  add  one  grain  of 
dry  pyro.,  pour  the  soda  solution  off  the  plate  into  this,  mix,  then  pour 
on  the  plate,  and  you  will  get  any  amount  of  density  aud  detail  if  you 
have  exposed  properly.  Another  formula  gives — 

No.  1. 

Sulphite  of  soda .  4  ounces. 

Hot  water  .  10  ,, 

Add  four  ounces  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  pour  into  one  ounce  of  pyro- 
gallic  acid. 

No.  2. 

Washing  soda .  3|-  ounces. 

Sulphite  of  soda .  f  ounce. 

Water  . . 64  ounces. 

For  use:  take  one  drachm  of  No.  1  to  each  ounce  of  No.  2.  This 
formula  will  also  give  plenty  of  density  and  detail  where  correct 
exposure  has  been  given.  If  plates  are  over-exposed,  twice  the  quantity 
of  water  must  be  used.  The  washing-soda  developer  seems  to  have 
very  little  power  to  force  up  an  under-exposed  plate,  and  an  alum  bath 
must  always  be  used  to  remove  the  yellow  colour  given  to  the 
negative.  Of  the  two  formulae  above,  the  one  mentioned  first  gave  me 
the  most  satisfaction, 

Sulphite  of  Soda. 

There  are  several  formulae  given  in  the  photographic  journals,  but  the 
one  I  like  best  is — - 

Sulphite  of  soda . 4  ounces. 

Hot  water  .  56  ,, 

Neutralise  with  citric  acid,  and  then  add  one  ounce  of  pyrogallic  acid. 

No.  1. 

Ammonia. . . .  1  ounce. 

Bromide  . 180  grains. 

Water  . . 40  ounces. 

With  equal  parts  of  Nos.  1  and  2  for  correct  exposure.  This  is  an 
excellent  developer,  and  I  prefer  it  in  every  case  when  copying.  For 
under-exposure  more  of  No.  2,  and  for  over-exposure  less.  With  this 
formula  you  can  have  thorough  command  over  your  plate,  though  there 
are  some  plates  which  give  green  fog  and  metallic  stains  when  any 
attempt  is  made  to  force  them  with  this  developer;  bnt  the  rule  is  a 
brilliant,  bright  negative.  The  ferrous  oxalate,  the  potash,  the  wash¬ 
ing-soda,  and  the  sulphite-of-soda  developers  can  be  used  over  aud  over 
again  till  exhausted, 

For  a  rapid  developer  the  one  I  like  best  is  Swan’s  : — 

No.  1. 

Pyrogallic  acid  .  '30  grains. 

Water  . 10  ounces. 

No.  2. 

Ammonia .  1  drachm. 

Bromide  of  ammonium  . .  1  ,, 

Water  . 10  ounces. 

With  equal  parts  for  correct  exposure.  This  developer  acts  very 
rapidly,  and,  therefore,  requires  to  be  watched  closely.  For  under¬ 
exposure  more  of  No.  2,  and  for  over-exposure  less.  The  best  way 
when  using  this  developer  is  to  add  No.  2  a  little  at  a  time  til! 
sufficient  strength  is  obtained.  New  developer  must  be  mixed  for  each 
plate. 

In  the  remarks  I  have  mode  I  have  said  nothing  new,  and  I  have 
only  intended  them  for  amateurs  who  know  less  than  myself,  and  I 
have  to  ask  the  pardon  of  professional  photographers  and  proficients 
for  taking  up  their  time,  when  they  were  better  able  to  speak  with 
authority  on  the  subject.  Alfred  Guthrie. 

- — - — 


AVOIDING  REFLECTIONS  AND  GRANULARITY  IN 
COPYING. 


[A  communication  to  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.] 

Tn  copying  photographs  and  other  pictures  by  the  camera,  the  two 
chief  difficulties  that  occur  to  those  otherwise  skilled  m  photographic 
manipulations  are  the  fogging  or  weakening  of  the  shadows  in  parts, 
caused  by  reflections  from  the  surface  of  the  picture  to  be  copied  ;  and 
the  granular  appearance  caused  by  photographing  not  only  the  picture 
itself,  but  the  grain  or  irregularities  of  surface  of  the  paper  or  other 
material  upon  which  the  picture  has  been  produced.  I  have  knoivn  a 
-kilful  operator— perhaps  the  most  capable  all-round  portrait  photo¬ 
grapher  as  poser  and  manipulator  combined  that  I  ever  knew _ copy  a 

photograph  from  which  an  enlargement  had  to  be  made,  in  such  a  light 
that  the  irregularities  of  the  paper  of  the  original  came  out  with° so 
much  strength  and  distinctness  as  to  require  at  least  an  extra  day’s 
time  of  artist’s  work  in  finishing  the  enlargement.  Even  then,  pro- 
bably,  the  resemblance  to  the  original  would  not  he  so  good  as  might 
have  been  the  case  if  the  picture  to  he  copied  had  been  placed  in 
favourable  conditions  of  lighting.  In  this  particular  instance  the 
original  print  was  upon  paper,  the  albumen  surface  of  which  had 
cracked  all  over,  as  was  not  unfrequently  the  case  a  few  years  ago, 
when  very  highly-glazed  surfaces  were  sought  for. 

In  order  to  get  .it.  the  piinciples  which  govern  the  occurrence  or 
avoidance  of  interfering  reflections  when  copying,  let  us  take  a  case  of 


a  typical  kind,  and  suppose  that  a  mirror  has  to  he  ,-.o  photograjhi  .1, 
that  the  glass  shall  he  represented  by  blackness,  and  the  frame  and  unv 
tracery,  drawn  (say)  with  French  chalk  here  and  there  upon  the  glass, 
shall  he  represented  in  their  proper  form  and  gradations  in  the  copy. 
This  supposition  is  not  a  fanciful  one,  hut  actually  represents  verv 
closely  the  copying  of  a  daguerreotype,  and  may  he  shown,  though 
somewhat  less  obviously,  to  represent  the  copying  of  any  picture  v,  h.'r,. 
there  are  reflections  to  he  avoided.  It  is  assumed  that  the  minor  is 
vertical  to  the  direction  of  the  camera.  Well,  an  eye  placed  in  the 
position  of  the  lens  will  see  itself  reflected  in  the  centre,  and  in  the 
various  other  portions  of  the  mirror  will  see  those  objects  reflected  whose 
images  fall  upon  the  mirror  at  the  same  angle  as,  but  in  the  contrary 
direction  to,  lines  drawn  from  the  eye  to  each  portion  of  the  mirror.  Thu 
fact  is  expressed  in  the  well-known  law  of  optics  that  the  angle  of  l  ellee- 
tion  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence.  Perhaps  a  diagram  m..v  help 
to  make  matters  more  clear.  Let  n>  in  be  a  mirror,  and  <  t !  m  ■  eyeqf 

the  observer,  then  if 


FIG.  1, 


-tv 


window 

exist  in  the  direction  W,  the  eve 
will  see  itself  in  the  centre  of  the. 
mirror  (about  the  centre),  the  face 
of  the  observer,  and  at  /can  image 
of  the  window,  together  with  the 
various  other  objects  which  fill  up 
the  intermediate  space.  All  this 
in  face  of  the  blackness  which  the 
conditions  assume  as  desirable 
and  even  necessary  for  the  object 
required.  The  portion  of  the 
mirror  where  the  image  of  the 
window  is  seen  will  appear  so 
bright  that  the  chilk  marks  on  the  mirror,  which  were  to  represent 
light  on  a  black  background,  will  he  dark  by  comparison. 

Now,  let  v  v  he  a,  black  velvet  curtain,  with  a  hole  at  c  for  the  eye  to 
look  through  :  the  pattern  traced  upon  the  mirror  will  show  clearly 
against  the  black  background  of  the  velvet  curtain.  In  order  that  this 
blackness  may  he  more  perfect,  and  not  interfered  with  by  reflections 
of  the  pile  or  folds  of  the  velvet,  or  by  the  reflection  of  the  eye  looking 
through  the  hole,  let  there  be  no  source  of  light  in  front  of  the  curtain 
— that  is,  between  the  planes  m  in  and  v  v,  if  both  of  them  were  extended 
infinitely — but  let  the  light  come  from  behind  the  plane  of  the  curtain 
over  its  top  and  round  its  sides. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  curtain  v  v  must  be  of  such  dimensions 
that  lines  drawn  from  the  eye  to  the  extremities  of  the  mirror,  and 
returned  at  equal  and  opposite  angles,  shall  fall  within  the  surface  of 
the  curtain  ;  therefore,  if  the  curtain  be  upon  the  same  plane  as  the 
eye,  it  must  be  of  at  least  double  the  dimensions  of  the  mirror.  In 
practice,  the  dark  surface  must  he  larger  than  this,  and  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  reasons  : — The  mirror  is  assumed  aud  may  he  considered  to  have  » 
perfectly  plane  surface.  The  surfaces  with  which  we  have  to  deal  ar  • 
not  perfectly  plane  ;  aud,  although  the  deviations  from  flatness  may  W 
very  small,  they  will  he  sufficient  to  require  a  certain  allowance. 
These  deviations  are  of  two  kinds — first,  such  as  maybe  most  strikingly 
illustrated  in  a  daguerreotype,  the  plate  of  which  is  bent,  if  ever  so 
slightly.  Suppose  the  daguerreotype  to  be  so  much  bent  that  that  part 
of  it  which  is  at  w  lies  in  the  direction  of  the  dotted  line  b  b,  the  angle 
of  incidence  would  he  in  the  direction  of  the  dotted  line  iv  v: ;  aud  in 
order  tc  prevent  reflections  from  any  light  object  being  seen  in  the 
plate,  and  appearing  as  false  light  in  what  should  lie  the  shadows,  the 
screen  would  have  to  he  extended  until  it  cut  that  dotted  line.  A 
picture  to  he  copied  is  not  likely  to  he  as  much  out  of  truth  of  level  as 
is  shown  in  this  diagram,  hut  it  is  difficult  to  make  slight  variations 
from  flatness  evident  in  a  sketch.  Nevertheless,  these  variations  occur, 
aud  must  be  provided  for  by  a  certain  extension  of  the  non-reflectiug 
surface. 

Thu  second  kind  of  irregularity  of  surface  which  requires  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  non-reflecting  screen  is  that  which  arises  from  the  nature 
of  the  surface  of  the  picture  to  he  copied  ;  that  is,  in  the  case  of  paper 
pictures,  each  elevation  caused  by  the  grain  of  the  paper  will  have  a 
surface  on  one  side  inclined  towards,  and  on  the  other  side  from,  the 
source  of  light.  This  inclination  is  very  small,  hut  unless  it  is  taken 
into  account,  and  if  the  non-refiecting  screen  he  not  large  enough  to 
include  lines  drawn  from  the  lens  to  each  part  of  such  inclined  surface 
and  carried  hack  at  a  similar  angle,  there  will  he  reflections  from  one 
side  of  each  elevation  or  prominence.  This  will  produce  an  effect 
which  I  dare  say  many  Avill  remember  to  have  seen  on  the  top  of  a 
copy  of  a  paper  photograph — the  effect  of  a  blanket  sort  of  texture. 

The  blankety  texture  just  referred  to  is  not  to  he  confounded  with 
what  is  known  as  granularity,  although  both  proceed  from  the  rough¬ 
ness  or  grain  of  the  original.  The  former  is  confined  to  the  side  or  top 
of  the  picture  on  that  edge  which  is  nearest  the  source  of  light, 
whereas  the  latter  effect  is  visible  all  over.  The  former  effect,  more* 
over,  may  be  got  rid  off  by  employing  light  falling  at  an  angle  nearly 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  picture — that,  is  what  is  called  strong  side 
light — whereas  the  general  texture  or  grain  which  proceeds  from  the 
irregularities  or  texture  of  the  picture  copied  Being  lighted  up  more  on 
one  side  than  the  other  is  aggravated  by  this  side  light  (whichever 
side,  top,  or  edge  it  comes  from),  and  is  ameliorated  by  the  light  being 
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iaade  to  come  as  much  from  the  front  as  possible.  If  a  sheet  of  rou-di 
drawing  paper  be  held  so  that  the  light  falls  upon  it  nearly  sidewise 
the  grain  will  be  strongly  visible  ;  but  if  the  light  fall  on  its  surface 
almost  perpendicularly — say,  over  the  shoulder  of  the  observer  who 
holds  the  paper  square  in  front  of  him  — the  grain  becomes  almost 
invisible.  If  the  paper  be  held  so  that  two  equal  lights  fall  upon  it 
from  opposite  directions  the  sides  of  the  prominences  that  receive  the 
least  illumination  from  one  source  of  light  will  receive  the  most  from 
the  other,  and  the  surface  will  be  greatly  equalised.  If,  however, 
these  lights  be  of  the  nature  of  what  has  been  referred  to  as  strongly 
side  lights,  there  will  be  pits  and  prominences  which  receive  more  or 
less  light,  and  some  grain  will  still  be  apparent. 

The  question  now  arises — How  is  it  best  to  carry  out  in  practice  the 
principles  that  have  been  discussed  ?  First,  the  light  must  not  come  so 
much  from  the  front  as  to  cause  reflection  ;  second,  the  light  must  come 
as  much  from  the  front  as  possible,  consistently  with  the  first  require¬ 
ment,  in  order  not  to  bring  into  strong  relief  the  grain  of  the  paper  ; 
third,  there  should  be  at  least  two  sources  of  light  proceeding  from 
opposite  directions.  If  a  ring  or  circle  of  light  could  be  secured 
coming  from  direction  behind  and  around  the  observer  (or  the  lens), 
and  at  just  such  an  angular  distance  as  to  avoid  being  reflected  from 
any  shining  or  polished  part  of  the  surface  of  the  picture  to  be  copied, 
the  most  favourable  results  should  be  obtained.  This  is  very  nearly  the 
plan  which  was  adopted  and  recommended  long  since — that  of  laying 
the  picture  upon  the  ground  and  suspending  the  camera  vertically  over  it. 
Of  course  there  must,  in  order  to  avoid  reflections,  be  a  screen  on  or 
below  the  camera,  or  else  a  canopy  above,  of  the  dimensions  indicated 
by  the  requirements  shown  in  the  diagram. 

The  method  of  copying  on  the  ground,  however,  is  inconvenient,  and 
other  plans  have  been  devised.  One  such  plan  consists  in  a  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  the  camera  by  four  rods  at  the  corners,-  as  far  as  the  plane  of 
the  picture.  This  prolongation  is  surrounded  by  tissue  paper ;  the  sides 
which  are  nearest  to  the  light  diffuse  it,  and  those  farthest  from  the 
light  reflect  back  a  considerable  amount,  so  that  the  grain  is  lit  more 
or  less  from  all  sides  and  is  very  little  visible.  The  lens,  however, 
receives  as  much  light  upon  it  or  its  mounting  as  the  picture  does. 
This  light  is  just  where  it  will  cause  the  most  reflection,  so  that  the 
brass  mounting  should  be  provided  with  a  tube  or  hood  covered  with 
black  velvet.  Another  plan,  and  one  that  I  have  known  to  have  been 
adopted  with  success,  is  to  cover  a  sheet  of  millboard  with  velvet  and 
fit  it  on  to  the  hood  of  the  lens.  With  this  arrangement,  however,  the 
camera  should  be  pointed  so  that  the  light  from  the  window  or  sky  does 
not  fall  upon  the  lens,  as  it  would,  for  instance,  if  the  whole  arrange¬ 
ment  were  worked  parallel  with  and  close  to  the  window.  In  such  a 
case  I  have  seen  the  brass  rim  of  the  lens  reflected  in  a  daguerreotype 
which  had  been  set  up  to  be  copied.  Moreover,  unless  a  lens  of  long 
focus  be  employed,  the  screen,  if  large  enough  to  be  effective  with 
all  sizes  of  ,  icture  that  may  have  to  be  copied,  will,  especially  when 
the  lens  is  brought  near  the  original  in  order  to  make  an  enlarged 
copy,  be  apt  to  cut  off  the  front  light  too  much. 

The  plan  which  I  adopt  is  to  fix  the  picture  upon  the  middle  of  the 
wall  of  the  shady  side  of  the  studio,  The  studio  is  of  the  ordinary 

central  ridge  kind,  and  the 
south  side  of  both  ridge  and 
upright  wall  is  kept  opaque. 
The  light  from  the  whole  of 
the  opposite  ridge  and  glazed 
side  fall  upon  the  picture, 
but  reflections  are  in  the 
ordinai’y  way  avoided  by 
using  a  large  camera,  the 
front  being  more  than  twice 
as  long  as  the  picture  to  be 
copied,  with  a  lens  of  long 
focus,  of  course.  If  the 
picture  be  so  large,  or  the 
surface  so  irregular,  that  the 
surface  of  the  camera  is  not 
large  enough  to  make  sure 
against  reflections,  a  back- 
R,  Opaque.  P,  Glazed.  O,  Minor.  ground  screen  may  be  placed 
behind  it.  This,  if  so  far  removed  from  the  picture  as  to  receive 
|  light. from  the  top  or  ridge  light  of  the  studio,  should  be  tilted 
i  forward  sufficiently  to  prevent  that :  or  a  simple  plan  may  be  adopted 
I  — that  of  placing  something  upon  the  camera  just  high  enough  to 
:  cut  off  reflection. 

The  light  as  arranged  falls  very  much  from  the  front,  and  from 
a- considerable  surface — twenty-four  feet  in  length,  and  twelve  on  each 
side  of  the  camera— so  that  the  grain  of  the  paper  i3  not  very  evident. 
In  order,  however,  to  make  it  still  less  so,  a  mirror  is  placed  horizontally 
below,  the  picture  between  it  and  the  camera.  A  sheet  of  white  card 
may  be  substituted,  as  more  convenient  than  the  mirror,  but  is  not 
quite  so  good. 

What  has  been  said  lias  reference  principally  to  copying  photo¬ 
graphs  upon  paper,  and  for  other  subjects' some  modification  may 
be. necessary  aS  ilesirable.  Oil  paintings  and  artistic  designs  generally 
are  produced  with  the  light  coming  over  the  artist's  left  shoulder,  and 
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the  painting  may  show  less  grain  when  lit  up  from  tiie  same  direction 
a;S  that  in  which  it  has  been  painted  than  when  equally  lighted  from 
.id  directions.  In  this  case,  while  grliat  has  been  said  as  to  the  avoid* 
ance  of  reflections  will  .-till  apply,  the  direction  of  the  light  may 
be  altered  to  what  is  required  by  blinding  one-half  (the  right)  of 
the  studio,  or  by  copying  in  til  i  of  the  si  •  ad  of 

its  breadth.  *\  ith  daguerreotype^  again,  it  will  generally  be  desirable 
to  place  them  upon  their  side,  as  the  polishing  of  the  plate  (excepl 
those  of  the  stereoscopic  form)  was  in  tin-  direction  of  the  lines  across 
the  picture. ^  If  anyone  hold  a  daguerreotype  under  a  vertical  light, 
ami  change  its  position  aa  indicated,  he  wili  observe  a  reat  mm  ren<  • 
of  brightness. 

Various  plans  for  avoiding  granularity  in  copying  1 
whicli  are  not  based  upon  the  considerations  tbit  have  been  reft  rred  to! 
One  such  plan  is  to  copy  with  a  lens  somewhat  out  of  foctu  ;  am-rh.  ,  ■ 
to  move  the  lens  during  exposure.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  with 
such  methods  the  loss  of  sharpness  of  texture  of  the  grain  must  b- 
accompanied  by  loss  of  sharpness  of  the  details  of  the  photograph— at 
all  events,  of  such  details  as  are  Refined  in  lines  not  broader  than  tlx 
grain  whien  has  to  be  got  rid  of.  Of  course,  cases  may  arise  in  which 
it  is  desirable  to  lose  the  sharpness  of  the  original  picture,  but  not  when 
an  exact  reproduction  of  it  is  required.  I  once  had  occasion  to  unb¬ 
an  enlargement  from  a  pen-and-ink  sketch  portrait  of  a  gentleman  :  the 
enlargement  was  to  match  and  form  a  pair  with  one  of  a  1 
bad  been  made  from  a  photograph  in  the  us  tal  way.  1  tl 
the  drawing  with  a  lens  possessing  no  Bharp  fo 
portrait  combination  —and  the  softened  edges  tb  to  the  ink 

lines  enabled  the  artist  to  paint  the  enl  irgement  with  a  sufficient  -  til- 
factory  resemblance  to  a  photograph  from  life. 

Naturally,  the  less  grain  there  be  upon  the  surface  of  paper  photo¬ 
graphs  the  less  there  will  be  to  be  copied  :  and  an  obvious  preparation 
for  copying  is  to  roll  the  print  well  if  the  surface  require  it.  J  have 
known  burnishing  successfully  adopted  for  the  same  purpose.  „ 

W.  E.  Dkiikmmm. 


HOME  PORTRAITURE. • 

I  have  brought  with  me  tonight  some  prints  which  I  |.p>p<>.-.-  (.<•  en:.:i,* 
They  are  here  soaking  in  cola  water.  T  h  ive  also  beside  me  my  glass 
upon  which  I  shall  place  tb'-  prints  later  on.  Now,  the  first  thing  to  do  i- 
to  thoroughly  clean  and  polish  these  glass  plates.  Yon  will  see  me  clean 
them  with  the  ordinary  plate-cleaning  powdi  r.  Next  you  will  m  e  me  rub 
tile  plates  with  this  little  bag  of  talc  :  then  you  will  see  me  take  a  camel **• 
hair  brush  and  dust  them,  and  then  you  will  see  me  take  this  «n«H  brash 
dipped  in  albumen  (white  of  egg)  and  go  round  tl  lg  •  the  glass plate*, 
and  when  done  they  are  Act  aside  for  tin-  albumen  to  dry.  Whan  this  hi  - 
taken  place  I  take  this  bottle  of  collodion,  coat  each  plate  with  »!.- 
collodion,  and  again  set  aside  to  dry;  while  this  i-  ■  I  T 

my  gelatine.  1  take  two  ounces  of  it  and  soak  in  clean  cold  water.  Hi  re 
it  is.  The  cold  water  is  then  drained  "tf  and  hot  water  applied  m  melt  i:  : 
the  quantity  necessary  for  the  two  Ounces  of  gelatine  will  bn  about  eighth  n 
ounces.  When  the  gelatine  is  melted  I  pass  it  through  muslin  into  a  flat 
dish.  Here  you  will  observe  I  have  my  gelatine  ready  so  prepared,  wl  i<  h 
I  now  place  into  this  metal  dish  containing  hot  water  to  keep  the  gelatini 
warm. 

When  the  plates  are  well  set  I  place  my  prints  into  the  warm  gelatine, 
and  make  sure  they  are  thoroughly  saturated.  1  then  take  them  out  one  by 
one,  rapidly  place  them  on  the  collodinnisod  plate,  and  lightly  squeegee 
them  on.  The  plates  are  then  placed  aside  for  a  short  time,  and.  finally,  I 
give  the  prints  a  backing  by  placing  <’n  them  this  cardboard,  which  i-  a 
very  easy  matter.  I  simply  take  the  cardboard,  soak  it  in  water,  and 
place  between  blotting-paper  to  absorb  the  spare  moisture,  and  then,  \\  ith 
a  coating  of  gelatine,  starch,  glue,  or  paste,  I  press  well  into  contact  and 
the  thing  is  done.  Now,  the  only  difficult  part  of  the  open  I 
collodiomsing  of  the  plate.  Those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with  the  m  t 
process  will  have  no  difficulty,  while  to  those  "f  yon  who  have  only  worited 
dry  plates  I  say — do  it  coolly  and  deliberately,  and  with  a  little  practice  yon 
will  be  able  to  coat  a  plate  without  spilling  a  drop.  Let  n.-\  h 
give  juju  this  word  of  caution: — Take  care  not  to  go  too  near  a  1 
your  collodion,  or  you  will  have  a  “  jolly  fine  ”  blaze  all  round.  The  |  lav  - 
with  the  prints  attached  are  then  placed  away  t<>  dry.  1  find  a  v<  ry  gt  i 
way  is  to  dry  them  at  a  reasonable  distance  from  an  ordinary  fire  not  U 
near).  They  may  then  be  left  on  the  mantel-shelf  all  nicht,  and  in  tit 
morning  they  will  be  dry  and  ready  t<>  be  removed  from  the  gla.-- 

To  enable  you  to  see  the  whole  operation  1  have  brought  with  m>  tie 
plates,  on  which  you  will  observe  some  prints.  1  enamelled  then 
night  in  exactly  the  same  manner  a-*  above  described.  Later  on  you  will 
see  how  they  are  removed  from  the  glass*  I  simply  take  a  knife  and  cut 
round  the  edges  of  the  cardboard  just  a  little  inside  of  where  the  dun  s 
received  the  edging  of  albumen,  ami  by  gently  inserting  the  knife  the 
prints,  with  their  backing  of  cardboard,  and  with  their  Coating  of  ooUodKon 
on  the  face  of  them,  peel  off  the  glass,  with  the  result  that  they  are 
beautifully  enamelled. 

1  now  come  to  tl . ther  subject  which  we  have  to  consider— retouching.  It 

i.  to  my  mind  the  m  -  ful  occupation  an  amateur  can  give  himself 

up  to.  It  is  cleanly,  and  can  be  done  even  in  tl  '  gant  drawing 

room.  I  should  have  preferred,  had  circomstanoes  enabled  me.  to  show 
you  by  daylight  what  little  I  know  of  this  delightful  faraneh  of  onrerfe. 
Still  i  must  do  the  best  l  can  with  the  aid  of  artificial  light.  1  wish  it  t •  • 
be  distinctly  understood,  however  that  1  I  those 

who  are  desirous  of  practicing  retouching  to  <1  -  >  i>v  daylight. 

*  Concluded  from  page  7W2. 
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It  is  now  nearly  fourteen  years  since  retouching  was  first  introduced,  and 
for  a  long  time  there  was  a  great  outcry  against  it;  but,  like  every  other 
good  thing,  it  has  steadily  advanced  until  it  has  now  become  a  necessary 
branch  of  our  art,  and  no  gallery  is  complete  without  its  staff  of 
retouchers. 

Doubtless,  many  of  yon  understand  this.  Some  members  at  our 
Association  I  know  are  quite  as  well  able  as  I  am  to  give  a  demonstration 
of  it,  but  there  are  other  members  who  have  never  touched  a  negative,  and 
it  is  to  those  that  I  offer  my  services,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  learn 
a  little. 

When  I  first  made  up  my  mind  to  practise  portraiture  I  soun  found  out 
that  retouching  was  a  most  necessary  step  to  the  success  of  my  endeavours  ; 
so  I  set  myself  to  study  it.  I  read  all  the  books  and  articles  I  could  find. 

I  was  told  it  was  very  difficult,  and  that  I  had  better  give  my  negatives  to 
a  retoucher  to  have  them  properly  done,  as  I  would  be  sure  to  spoil  any 
negative  I  tried  my  “prentice”  hand  upon.  But  I  said  to  myself  “I  don’t  see 
if  others  can  do  it  so  easily  what  is  to  prevent  me  so  I  decided  to  take  a 
few  lessons  from  a  competent  teacher.  I  was  given  to  understand  from 
what  I  had  read  that  quite  a  dreadful  list  of  articles  were  necessary,  such  as 
powdered  cuttle-fish,  ground  resin,  powdered  blacklead,  Indian  ink,  black- 
lead  pencils,  stumps,  sable  brushes,  &c.  But  I  soon  found  out  that  in  this,  like 
.other  matters,  the  best  thing  was  ocular  demonstration.  So  I  went  to  Mr. 
Horatio  Paterson,  who  soon  put  me  on  the  right  road  without  the  aid  of 
anything  but  this  little  tool  here,  which  is  only  a  hard  lead  pencil — it  is  a 
<5  H.  Faber.  At  first  I  had  not  a  retouching  desk,  but  I  made  a  very  good 
substitute  for  one  by  simply  using  a  printing-frame.  Try  it,  and  you  will 
be  surprised  how  well  you  can  get  on  with  one.  If  you  can  obtain  a  proper 
desk,  however,  by  all  means  get  one.  It  is  no  doubt  a  much  more  complete 
and  comfortable  way  to  work  with  its  aid. 

To  assist  those  of  you  who  desire  to  learn  retouching  I  propose  to  place 
on  my  desk  two  negatives.  One  of  them  will  be  a  finished  negative,  so 
that  I  will  be  enabled  to  point  out  to  you  the  difference  between  a  re¬ 
touched  negative  and  one  that  has  not  been  so  treated.  By  this  means  you 
will  more  readily  be  able  to  see  the  inequalities.  The  first  thing  to  learn 
is  to  find  out  the  bad  places  in  a  negative.  This  you  will  soon  come  to 
understand.  It  is  just  like  knowing  the  disease  is  half  the  cure,  and  the 
rest  follows.  In  the  first  place,  examine  the  high  lights  and  see  if  there 
be  any  patches  less  opaque  than  their  surroundings.  If  so  they  must  be 
made  of  the  same  opacity.  See  if  there  be  any  little  specks,  such  as 
freckles  would  make.  If  so  they  must  be  filled  up,  then  blend  the  high 
lights  into  the  shaded  parts,  soften  down  the  shadows,  and,  having  done 
this,  you  will  have  accomplished  a  deal. 

I  find  a  very  prevalent  notion  among  amateurs  is  that  a  negative  requires 
some  preparation  before  it  is  ready  for  retouching,  such  as  the  application 
of  some  retouching  medium  to  cause  the  pencil  to  “  bite,”  as  the  saying 
goes.  Now  it  is  only  very  seldom  such  is  needed.  If  your  negative  has 
been  varnished  with  the  ordinary  spirit  negative  varnish  it  will  need  no 
medium.  The  varnish  when  thoroughly  hardened  will  take  the  pencil  well 
enough,  and  this  just  brings  me  to  another  point  that  amateurs  make  an 
error  in.  They  think  that  unless  they  can  see  the  marks  the  pencil  makes 
with  each  touch  they  give  that  the  lead  pencil  is  not  doing  its  work,  and 
that  they  must  have  recourse  to  some  medium  to  enable  them  to  see 
the  work  they  are  doing.  This  is  just  the  very  thing  they  must  avoid 
doing. 

I  will  just  here  tell  you  that  I  feel  the  mistakes  most  common  to  begin¬ 
ners  are  that  they  do  not  use  hard  enough  pencils,  and  they  do  not  keep 
them  sharp  enough,  nor  do  they  touch  lightly  enough.  The  negative  being 
varnished  and  perfectly  hardened,  it  is  then  set  on  the  desk  and  the  work 
begins,  as  you  will  see  me  operate  presently.  Let  me  say  this  before 
commencing:  Touch  as  lightly  as  you  can.  Only  let  the  lead  just  touch 
the  varnish,  and  do  not  press  it  on.  Most  retouchers  acquire  a  special 
touch  of  their  own,  just  like  learning  a  special  style  of  writing.  You 
will  with  practice  acquire  the  best  way  of  touching.  Although  you  do  not 
see  the  marks  the  pencil  makes,  you  will  find  the  flaws  you  are  touching 
gradually  disappear,  and  this  is  just  what  you  require  to  do.  Do  not  go  too 
near  the  negative,  but  so  far  away  that  you  can  only  see  the  patches 
the  flaws  make,  and  which  have  to  be  filled  up. 

Some  of  you  may  think  it  would  be  best  to  take  a  magnifying  glass,  and 
with  its  aid  touch  out  all  the  imperfections.  No  more  fatal  mistake  can 
be  made  ;  for,  were  you  to  do  so  after  all  your  exertion  when  you  come  to 
examine  the  negative,  and  are  prepared  to  look  with  pride  upon  your 
persevering  efforts,  you  would  be  surprised  and  disappointed  to  find  it 
showing  nearly  the  same  appearance  as  at  the  commencement.  Yet 
this  should  not  be  astonishing,  for  it  is  an  artistically-acknowledged  fact 
that  detail  and  effect  are  simultaneously  unattainable,  and  this  experience 
i>f  retouching  is  further  proof  to  the  establishment  of  this  fact.  Do  not 
use  a  magnifying  glass.  Never  attempt  to  fill  up  a  spot  with  one  touch. 
The  point  of  your  pencil  should  be  as  sharp  as  a  darning  needle.  This  is 
obtained  by  rubbing  it  on  a  piece  of  fine  sand  paper.  So  soon  as  you 
sharpen  your  pencil  just  touch  a  piece  of  paper  with  it  to  take  off  the 
scratchy  point,  but  do  not  blunt  it. 

At  first  I  recommend  you  to  practise  on  small  heads ;  you  will  find  large 
ones  more  difficult.  I  will  show  you  a  negative  I  first  retouched  and  a 
print  from  the  same.  What  1  have  done  all  of  you  are  quite  as  well  able 
to  accomplish.  Practice  and  patience  are  all  that  is  needed.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  in  lighting  a  sitter  the  catch-lights  are  not  the  same  on  both 
eves.  I  will  show  you  howto  take  out  a  false  light  and  so  save  many  a 
negative  that  would  otherwise  be  almost  worthless. 

T)o  not  be  frightened  to  touch  your  negative.  You  will  thus  soon  be 
quite,  at  home  at  the  work,  and  after  a  little  practice  you  will  find  re¬ 
touching  a  valuable  aid  to  development,  printing,  &c.  I  know  of  nothing 
better  that  enables  one  to  judge  of-  [Toper  density  than  the  examination  of 
a  negative  for  retouching;  it  will  assist  you  to  say  at  once — this  plate  is  too 
thin,  or  this  too  dense,  or  this  under-exposed  or  over-exposed,  or  over-  or 
under-developed.  You  wii’l  find  it  a  most  valuable  aid  to  the  other  branches 


of  our  art,  and  he  who  is  an  adept  at  it  must  bo  a  long  way  ahead  of  fib 
brother  who  is  not.  I  strongly  recommend  you  all  to  practise  it. 

I  hope  I  have  not  detained  you  too  long.  I  will  now  proceed  to  work, 
which  will  doubtless  interest  you  more  than  listening  to  my  paper. 

T.  N.  Armstrong. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

PATENTS  SEALED. 

No.  175. — “  The  Production  of  Picture  and  other  Like  Mounts."  William 
Morgan,  Birmingham. — Dated  January  1,  1384. 

No.  12,727. — “New Process  of  Transferring  Designs.”  H.  .T,  Haddon.— 
Dated  July  8,  1884. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No,  111, 334.  —  “Photographic  Cameras.”  S.  T>.  McKellen. —  Date! 
December  12,  1884. 

No.  15,843. — “Sheets  for  Attaching  Drawings,  <fcc.,  to  Scrap  and  Other 
Books.”  J.  C.  Morell. — Dated  December  2,  1884. 


An  Improved  Method  of  Transferring  the  Film  of  Photographs, 
or  a  Film  of  Colour  Painted  upon  Photographs,  to  Cany.v-  or 
other  Surfaces. 

John  Mitchell  Downing  Worsnop,  154,  Leeds-road,  Bradford, 
Yorkshire. 


Mv  invention  relates  to  an  improved  method  of  removing  or  transferring  ji 
the  thin  film,  upon  which  an  object  has  been  photographed,  or  a  film  < >f  I 
colour  which  has  been  painted  upon  such  photograph,  from  the  glass,  paper, 
or  other  surface  upon  which  it  has  been  photographed,  on  to  a  surface  <>f  j 
canvas  or  other  suitable  material. 

In  carrying1  out  my  invention  I  take  the  photograph  upon  glass  or  pajK-r,  I 
or  any  other  suitable  surface  which  has  been  previously  prepared  by  coat-  | 
ing  it  with  a  thin  layer  of  wax  or  other  substance  to  which  the  film  of  the  I 
photograph  will  lightly  adhere,  but  which  will  afterwards  allow  such  film  '« 
to  be  easily  peeled  off.  To  transfer  or  remove  the  film  of  the  photograph  :  I 
the  canvas  or  other  suitable  surface  on  to  which  it  is  to  be  permanently  ■ 
transferred  is  covered  with  dissolved  gelatine  or  strong  waterproof  cement,  I 
and  then  pressed  against  the  film  and  held  there  until  the  cement  becomes  j 
firmly  fixed  to  the  film,  when,  by  separating  the  canvas  from  the  glass  or  I 
paper,  the  film  will  be  detached  from  such  glass  or  paper  and  securely  J 
cemented  upon  the  surface  of  the  canvas,  where  it  is  intended  to  remain  i 
permanently. 

To  transfer  or  remove  a  coloured  photograph,  or  a  film  of  colour  which  has 
been  painted  upon  the  surface  of  a  photograph,  the  film  is  painted  in  the  I 
required  colours  before  being  transferred,  and  is  then  transferred  tempo-  I 
rarilv  to  a  surface  prepared  with  wax  as  hereinbefore  mentioned.  The  film  is  I 
then  finally  transferred  to  the  surface  upon  which  it  is  intended  to  remain  j 
permanently  fixed,  and  to  which  it  is  securely  fixed  by  dissolved  gelatine  or  ] 
strong  waterproof  cement,  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  described. 

The  inventor’s  claim  is: — Taking  photographs,  or  painting  such  photo-  I 
graphs  or  pictures,  upon  a  surface  covered  with  a  slightly-adhesive  material  - 
which  will  admit  of  the  film  of  the  photograph,  or  the  film  of  colour  painted  | 
upon  such  photograph  or  picture,  being  peeled  off  and  attached  permanently  \ 
to  a  canvas  or  other  durable  material. 
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dxljtlntions. 

EXHIBITION  OF  THE  GLASGOW  AND  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND  I 

AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

' 

The  second  annual  Exhibition  of  the  above  Society  was  opened  in  the  Art  J 
Institutue  Gallery,  Sauchiehall-street,  Glasgow,  on  Wednesday  last,  the! 
17th  instant,  and  closes  to-morrow  (Saturday),  the  20th  instant. 

The  Society  is  but  one  year  old.  It  held  an  exhibition  of  pictures  at  th; 
end  of  the  first  season,  which  proved  so  successful  that  it  tended  to  greatly! 
increase  the  membership,  and  certainly  the  pictures  at  the  present  Exhibi  I 
tion  show’  well  for  the  energy  and  talent  of  the  members.  There  will  no' I 
be  less  than  five  hundred  pictures  shown,  and  the  work  all  over  bear  | 
favourable  comparison  writh  that  of  last  year. 

Sixteen  medals  are  given  to  be  competed  for  in  the  following  classes  :—|l 
Landscape,  figure  study,  instantaneous,  portrait,  group),-  animal,  trails 
parencies,  and  enlargements.  A  silver  and  a  bronze  medal  is  to  beli 
awarded  in  each  clafes,  the  vote  of  the  members  themselves  deciding  who;  | 
are  the  successful  competitors. 

The  larger  proportion  of  the  exhibits  sent  in  are  “not  for  competition 
but  for  exhibition  only.  Next  week  we  will  give  a  short  review  of  the  1 1 
pictures,  with  a  list  of  the  successful  competitors. 

d  - ♦ - 


THE  NORTHAMPTON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 


Last  Wednesday  night  the  Photographic  Exhibition  at  Northampton  was 
inaugurated  at  the  Guildhall  in  that  town,  and  it  will  be  open  daily  until 
January  10th,  1885.  The  Exhibition  has  been  formed  underthe  committee 
of  the  Northampton  Museum,  which  committee  consists  of  the  following 
gentlemen  : — Mr.  M.  P.  Manfield,  Mayor  of  Northampton  ;  the  Rev.  3.  J. 1 
W.  Sanders,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  LL.M. ;  Mr.  John  Eunson,  C.E.,  E.G.S. 
(President  of  the  Museum  Committee) ;  Mr.  J.  B.  Hensman  (Hon.  Sec. 
ditto);  T.  J.  George,  F.G.S.  ;  Mr.  T.  P,  Dorman;  Mr,  S.  S.  Campion; 
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Mr.  S.  J.  Newman.  A.R.I.B. A.  (Hon.  Sec.  Natural  History  Society): 
Mr.  R.  G.  Scriven  (President  Photographic  Section,  ditto)  •  Mr.  H.  Man- 
field  (Hon.  Sec.,  ditto). 

The  Exhibition  is  a  good  one,  and  the  arrangements  are  of  an  attractive 
description. 

Mr.  J.  Eunson,  O.E.,  welcomed  the  company  present  by  saying  that  it 
I  was  an  admirable  Exhinition,  and  that  the  photographers  who  acted  as 
jurors  and  had  awarded  the  prizes  said,  almost  without  exception,  that  it 
was  one  of  the  finest  collections  they  had  ever  seen.  One  reason  why  it 
was  better  than  the  London  Exhibition  was  that  in  that  room  they  had 
several  pictures  which  had  been  awarded  medals  in  the  metropolis  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times.  The  Exhibition  emanated  from  the  Museum  Committee,  and 
t  the  original  proposition  came  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sanders  and  Mr.  H.  Man- 
I  field.  The  Committee  gave  its  moral  support,  and  allowed  the  Exhibition 
on  condition  that  if  there  were  a  loss  the  proposers  were  to  meet  it,  but  if 
there  were  a  profit  the  same  should  go  to  the  Museum.  A  sub-committee 
of  four  carried  out  the  work.  Most  persons  considered  photography  to  be 
a  new  art,  but  sun  pictures  were  by  no  means  novel ;  they  existed  from  the 
time  when  light  first  shone  through  a  small  hole  into  a  dark  room.  In 
about  the  fifteenth  century  cameras  beuame  general,  though  the  users 
were  unable  to  fix  the  pictures.  The  cradle  of  photography  was 
France  ;  but,  perhaps  about  1780,  Professor  Charles  showed  a  picture 
of  a  human  bust  taken  upon  nitrate  of  silver.  He  could  not  fix  these 
photographs.  Daguerre  was  the  first  who  devoted  his  attention  with 
i  anything  like  success  to  this  subject.  He  was  born  about  1780,  and 
became  the  pupil  of  a  scene  painter  in  the  opera  at  Paris.  He  used 
the  camera  when  drawing  the  scenery  for  the  theatre,  but  he  worked 
hard  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  to  fix  the  camera  images,  and  one  day 
I  lie  announced  his  success.  He  laid  his  scheme  before  the  Principal  of 
the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the  managers  said  that  it  was  too 
great  a  thing  for  one  man  to  retain,  so  they  gave  him  a  pension  of  £240 
a-year  to  give  the  world  the  benefit  of  his  discovery.  The  daguerreo¬ 
types  were  taken  upon  silver  plates,  subjected  in  the  process  to  the  vapour 
of  mercury.  It  took  fifteen  minutes  to  impress  them  in  the  camera,  and,  if 
one  were  to  see  the  portrait  of  even  his  greatest  enemy  taken  after  a  sitting 
of  that  length  of  time,  the  anguish  upon  the  face  would  produce  an  impres¬ 
sion  never  to  he  forgotten.  Fox  Talbot  took  paper  pictures  about  the  year 
1840,  and  in  1842  he  (the  speaker)  saw  one  and  had  no  difficulty  in  recog¬ 
nising  the  outline  of  a  human  head.  Then  came  the  collodion  process  m 
1847.  It  produced  the  pictures  now  handed  over  to  the  public  at  seaside 
resorts— -all  finished  in  five  minutes,  and  at  a  moderate  charge.  Then 
came  the  negative  process— the  origin  of  the  pictures  before  them  that 
levelling.  He  was  not  himself  a  photographer,  so  could  say  little  more. 

When  Daguerre’s  pictures  came  out  men  said — “Painting  is  dead.”  But 
i  photography  proves  to  be  a  great  aid  to  the  artist,  and  it  has  a  high 
[  educational  influence  ;  it  teaches  persons  to  go  about  in  the  country 
without  their  eyes  shut.  If  some  of  the  pictures  before  them  were 
i  paintings  people  would  say — “No  man  ever  saw  a  sky  like  that,”  thus 
tempting  observers  to  watch  whether  nature  is  as  wonderful  as  photo- 
:  graphy.  It  had,  therefore,  an  educational  influence  and  a  tendency  to 
I  produce  the  highest  class  of  art.  It  does  not  injure  painting,  because 
the  colour  and  the  ideal  of  the  artist  come  into  his  picture,  which  can 
only  be  appreciated  by  a  cultivated  mind.  He  had  great  pleasure  in 
declaring  the  exhibition  open  to  the  public. 

Sir  FI.  Dkybrn  remarked  that  an  artist  could  falsify  in  any  way.  He 
j  could  depart  from  the  colour  of  the  face  before  him,  and  could  alter  a 
|  thick-lipped  negress  into  a  woman  of  beautiful  proportions.  Photography, 
however,  was  true,  and  Ruskin  had  defined  truth  to  be  one  of  the  lamps 
of  architecture.  In  that  room  were  many  who  were  making  a  comfortable 
income  at  photography.  He  knew  of  a  miniature  painter  who  once  lived 
in  a  garret  in  Edinburgh,  but  when  he  became  a  photographer  he  lived 
happily  downstairs. 

The  company  then  adjourned  for  coffee,  after  which  there  was  a  lantern 
exhibition. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  prizes  awarded  by  the  jurors: — 1.  For 
landscape  or  series  of  landscapes,  above  8^  X  6A :  silver  medal  (No.  315), 
On  the  Wey,  T,  M.  Brownrigg;  bronze  medal  (No.  433),  T.  A.  Green.  2. 
For  landscapes  or  series  of  landscapes,  8.V  X  6|,  or  under  :  silver  medal  (No. 
567),  H.  B.  Berkeley;  bronze  medal  (No.  319),  J.  P.  Gibson.  3.  For 
portrait  or  series  of  portraits,  above  8|  X  fig  :  silver  medal  (No.  136),  R. 
Faulkner;  bronze  medal  (No,  140  and  series),  H.  Mendelssohn.  4.  For 
portrait  or  series  of  portraits,  8:,  X  or  under :  silver  medal  (not  awarded) ; 
bronze  medal  (No.  537),  W.  Gillard  ;  bronze  medal  (Nos.  13  and  16),  Friese 
Greene.  5.  For  instantaneous  marine  photograph  (or  series) :  silver  medal 
(No.  328),  G.  West  and  Sons  ;  bronze  medal  (No.  389),  W.  P.  Marsh.  6. 
For  instantaneous  photograph  (or  series),  of  other  than  marine  subjects  : 
silver  medal  (No.  439),  William  Cobb;  bronze  med^vl  (No.  425  and  series), 
Thomas  G.  Wfaaite.  7.  Interior  or  series  of  interiors:  silver  medal  (No. 
449),  Ed.  Dunmore  ;  bronze  medal  (No.  295),  Thomas  Fall..  8.  For  the 
best  genre  picture  :  silver  medal  (Nos.  100-105  series),  Adam  Diston  ;  bronze 
medal  (No.  458),  Geo.'Hadley.  9.  For  the  best  enlargement,  provided  it  was 
’the  work  of  the  exhibitor:  silver  medal  (No.  190  and  series),  Thomas  J. 

:  Dixon ;  bronze  medal  (not  awarded).  10.  For  transparencies  :  bronze  medal 
'  (No.  514),  P.  H.  Fincham.  11.  For  a  series  of  views.,  irrespective  of  size, 
taken  in  the  county  of  Northampton  :  silver  medal  (not  awarded) ;  bronze 
medal  (No.  203),  Charles  Law.  12,  A  silver  medal,  offered  by  the  proprie¬ 
tors  of  the  Amateur  Photographer,  for  the  best  land  or  seascape  from  an 
untouched  negative,  the  work  of  an  amateur  (No.  339),  H.  A.  Hood- 
Daniel.  13.  An  extra  silver  medal,  for  landscape  with  figures,  to  the  series 
of  H.  P.  Robinson.  14.  One  bronze  medal  extra  to  No.  317,  J.  Lafayette. 

15.  One  bronze  medal  extra  to  No,  358,  for  marine  views,  Abel  Lewis. 

16.  One  bronze  medal  extra  to  No.  284,  for  marine  views,  F„  M.  Sutcliffe. 
1-7.  One  bronze  medal  extra  to  No.  65,  for  still  life  picture,  Mrs.  S.  G. 
Payne.  18.  One  bronze  medal  extra,  for  series  of  photoreproductions,  to 
R.  Schuster, 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Lute  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Plaee  of  Meeting. 

December  23  . . 
„  24  ..1 

Bolton  Club . 

1  Bristol  Amateur . 

The  Studio,  Chancery -lane. 
Studio,  Portland -st.,  Kingxdown. 

SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

I  me  twenty-fifth  annual  dinner  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday 
last,  the  16th  instant,  at  the  Hxdborn  Restaurant.  The  new  President, 
W.  Ackland,  Esq.,  occupied  the  chair.  About  twenty  members  were 
present.  During  the  evening  songs  and  recitations  were  ably  rendered  by 
Messrs.  Bridge,  Page,  Cowan,  Cobb,  Debenhana,  Downes,  and  others.  Tie- 
toasts  customary  on  such  occasions  were,  as  a  matter  of  couise,  honoured. 
In  responding  to  the  toast  of  the  President,  Mr.  Ackland  -after  alludin'-' 
to  the  great  loss  the  Seciety  had  sustained  by  the  death  of  their  late 
President,  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  F.G.S. — took  the  opportunity 
of  reminding  the  members  present  that  nexi  year  the  Society  mi 
to  enter  a  new  life,  and  he  asked  those  around  him  to  exert  themselves  t" 
make  it  as  flourishing  as  it  had  been  of  old.  He  further  remarked,  nowl 
it  had  been  decided  to  carry  on  the  Society  with  energy  instead  of  breaking 
it  up,  that  several  influential  members  who  had  sent  in  their  resignations 
had  now  withdraw  them.  It  was  also  mentioned  that  already  the  Society 
had  nearly  sufficient  papers  promised  to  carry  tlu-m  up  to  the  vacation. 
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LONDON  AND  PPvOVXNCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
At  the  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  Thursday,  the  11th  instant,  the 
chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Trinks. 

Mr.  G  ordon  showed  a  washing  machine  for  paper  prints,  designed  by 
Mr.  Sturrock,  of  Dundee.  The  machine  consisted  of  a  box  or  tank  of 
japanned  tin,  into  which  frames  fitted,  covered  with  open  canvas  or  wire 
netting.  These  frames  formed  either  simple  trays  to  hold  one  large  print 
each,  or  were  furnished  with  dividing  strips  to  hold  several  prints  of 
cabinet  or  other  size.  In  any  case  only  one  print  was  laid  in  eJteh 
division,  so  that  both  surfaces  of  the  paper  were  exposed  to  the  flow  of 
water  unhindered  by  contact  with  another  print.  By  an  arrangement 
which  worked  automatically  the  water  did  not  commence  running  away  as 
soon  as  the  tank  was  filled,  but  a  syphon  was  brought  into  play  at  regular 
and  adjustable  intervals,  by  which  the  tank  was  entirely  emptied.  Tin- 
water  supply  was  cut  off  during  the  time  that  the  tank  was  being 
emptied,  and  the  water  was  entirely  drained  off  before  the  supply  was 
renewed.  By  these  contrivances  the  top  prints  were  kept  covered  fm 
some  length  of  time  after  each  filling,  and  the  bottom  prints  had  time  f-r 
sufficient  draining  before  the  renewal  of  the  water  supply. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  had  seen  one  of  these  machines  at  work  at  the 
house  of  a  gentleman,  who  was  highly  pleased  with  its  performance.  The 
automatic  filling  and  emptying  of  the  tank  was  so  perfectly  regular  that 
when  set  so  as  to  work  at  intervals  of  an  hour  it  had  been  found  to 
perform  with  the  regularity  of  a  water  clock. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  Debenham  to  deliver  his  lecture  on 
Avoiding  Reflections  and  Granularity  in  Copying.  [See  page  80S]. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture, 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  said  that  during  the  early  days  of  photography  he  had 
had  many  daguerreotypes  and  glass  positives  to  copy.  He  met  with 
the  difficulties  from  reflection  which  had  been-  referred  to,  so  he  had  con¬ 
structed  a  frame  of  four  feet  in  diameter  and  somewhat  of  a  saucer  form. 
The  inside  of  this  frame  was  lined  with  mirrors — each  placed  at  such  an 
angle  as  to  throw  back  light  upon  the  picture  to  be  copied — and  the  picture, 
of  course,  was  some  distance  in  front.  The  whole  arrangement  was  pointed 
at  the  sun,  the  direct  light  from  which  was  kept  from  the  lens  by  the 
picture  and  the  backboard  against  which  it  was  fixed. 

Mr.  Debenham  said  that  the  arrangement  spoken  off  by  Mr.  Hart  as 
nearly  as  possible  fulfilled  the  conditions  mentioned  as  theoretically 
desirable  for  illuminating  with  a  circle  of  light,  in  the  centre  of  which 
was  the  lens. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  said  that  a  good  plan  for  copying  bad  been 
proposed  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  Jabez  Hughes.  This  plan  was  to  enclose  the 
space  between  the  lens  and  the  object  to  be  copied  with  white  muslin.  In 
order  to  get  the  picture  copied,  and  easily  and  properly  centered  upon  the  plate, 
he  had  marked  the  wall  against  which  he  placed  the  picture  to  be  copied 
with  measures  in  inches,  reckoning  a  certain  distance  from  the  ground. 
The  rising  portion  of  the  camera  stand  was  similarly  marked,  and  to  what¬ 
ever  number  the  picture  was  placed  over  upon  the  wall,  the  camera  was 
raised  to  a  similar  figure  upon  its  stand.  The  non-reflecting  screen  spoken 
of  by  Mr.  Debenham  would,  if  it  were  placed  between  the  lens  and  the 
picture,  be  apt  to  shade  the  centre  or  lower  portion  of  the  latter  too  much, 
especially  when  enlarging  if  a  short-focus  lens  were  used.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  evils  of  vibration  he  thought  it  desirable  that  the  picture  to  be 
copied  should  be  attached  to  a  frame  to  which  the  camera  was  also  affixed. 
The  picture  and  camera  would  then  vibrate  together,  if  at  all.  He  had 
recently  in  America  seen  an  arrangement  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  whole 
appliance  was  suspended  from  the  roof.  This  was  in  order  to  secure  a« 
much  immunity  from  vibration  as  possible.  One  plan,  and  be  thought  it 
a  good  one,  for  securing  squareness  of  the  camera  with  the  original  was 
to  have  a  stick  projecting  at  a  right  angle  from  the  wall. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  suspension  from  the  roof  of  the  copying 
arrangement  was  common  in  the  pbototypic  establishments  on  the  con¬ 
tinent.  He  had  seen  it  in  use  some  years  since  in  Vienna  and  Berlin. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  had  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  the  lecture,  chiefly 
because  of  the  precise  manner  in  which  the  subject  had  been  dealt  with. 
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There  was  one  point — which  was,  however,  only  an  incidental  one — upon 
which  he  would  like  to  ask  a  question.  The  lecturer  had  referred  to  the 
use  of  the  back  lens  of  a  portrait  combination  in  a  case  where  he  had  wished 
to  avoid  sharp  definition.  Did  he  understand  from  this  that  the  back  lens 
was  supposed  to  possess  more  spherical  aberration,  and  consequently  less 
definition,  than  the  front  one? 

Mr.  J.  Barker  said  that  Sir.  Debenham  had  mentioned  almost  every¬ 
thing  in  connection  with  the  subject.  There  was  just  one  point, 
however,  that  had  not  been  referred  to,  and  that  was  the  use  of  a 
glass  in  front  of  the  picture.  This  he  found  advantageous. 

Mr.  A.  Hadtjon  said  that  by  laying  a  wet  print  against  a  glass,  and  so 
securing  optical  contact,  greater  freedom  from  granularity  could  be  obtained. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman,  like  Mr.  Barker,  copied  under  glass.  He  always 
covered  up  the  lens  in  front  of  the  camera  to  prevent  reflections. 

Mr.  Salmon  said  that  Mr.  Henderson  had  spoken  of  the  use  of  a  stick  to 
ensure  parallelism  of  the  plate  with  the  picture  to  be  copied.  He  thought 
that  a  better  plan  was  that  of  having  the  camera  to  run  in  a  tramway. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  said  that  the  method  lie  used  in  copying  was  to  have  a 
board  or  frame  with  a  vertical  stand  at  one  end  to  which  the  original  was 
affixed.  The  camera  was  made  to  slide  to  any  required  distance  along 
the  base-board,  remaining  parallel  all  the  time,  and  a  mask  or  screen  with 
a  central  hole  in  front  of  the  lens  kept  off  reflections.  A  sheet  of  white 
card  under  the  original  was  used  to  reflect  light.  The  whole  arrangement 
could  be  placed  in  any  part  of  the  studio  so  as  to  secure  the  best  light. 

Mr.  Debenham,  in  replying  to  the  various  speakers,  remarked  that  many 
of  the  observations  and  suggestions  made  did  not  bear  reference 
to  the  subject  of  the  lecture,  which  was  the  avoidance  of  reflec¬ 
tion  and  granularity  in  copying,  and  did  not  include  mechanical  con¬ 
trivances  for  ensuring  steadiness  or  parallelism.  With  reference  to  what 
Mr.  Henderson  had  said,  he  would  remark  that  the  method  of  employing 
muslin,  attributed  to  Mr.  Hughes,  for  diffusing  light  and  preventing 
granularity,  was  one  which  he  (the  lecturer)  had  described  in  effect  as  the 
plan  with  rods  acting  as  prolongation  of  the  camera,  and  surrounded  by  tissue 
paper.  Instead  of  marking  wall  and  camera  stand  to  get  the  latter  of  proper 
height  for  the  picture  to  be  copied,  he  preferred  to  use  the  camera  in 
its  lowest  position  on  the  stand  (in  which  position  it  was  steadiest)  and 
to  mark  the  wall  on  a  level  with  the  lens.  A  series  of  measures  on  the  wall, 
one,  two,  three  inches,  &c.,  up  and  down  from  this  zero  point,  would  ensure 
that  a  picture  which  was  placed  so  that  an  equal  number  showed  at  its  top 
and  bottom,  should  be  central  on  the  camera  screen,  and  no  movement  of 
the  camera  stand  was  required.  The  question  of  the  shading  of  the  original 
by  a  non-reflecting  screen  was  one  that  had  been  treated  in  the  lecture. 
The  screen  referred  to  by  Mr.  Cowan  would  be  especially  apt  to  shade  the 
original  if  a  short-focus  lens  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging ;  and  as 
to  the  advantage  of  being  able  toplacethe  wholecopying  arrangement  in  any 
light  that  might  be  found  most  desirable  he  had  endeavoured  to  show  what 
position  in  the  studio  was  the  best  for  copying’.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Burton  he 
said  that  he  used  the  particular  lens  referred  to,  as,  in  addition  to  its 
absence  of  definition,  it  happened  to  be  of  the  length  of  focus  required. 
Further  discussion  on  the  optical  question  would  not  belong  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  hand.  As  to  the  use  of  glass  in  front  of  the  print  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Barker,  there  was  an  advantage  in  the  way  in  which  the  squareness 
and  flatness  of  the  original  were  preserved.  If,  as  was  probable,  the  glass 
referred  to  was  that  of  a  pressure-frame  (Mr.  Barker  signified  his  assent), 
there  was  also  the  advantage  that  the  pressure  might  somewhat  flatten  the 
irregularities  of  the  surface.  The  plan  of  copying  a  wet  print  laid 
against  the  glass  he  did  not  recommend,  for  the  following  reason.  He 
thought  that  the  whites  of  the  paper  were  somewhat  lowered  and  the 
faint  details  in  the  lighter  half-tones  a  little  lost. 

The  usual  votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  the  lecturer  and  the  Chair¬ 
man,  and  it  was  announced  that,  on  the  8th  of  January,  Mr.  W.  W.  Cobb 
would  discourse  on  the  difficulties  attending  instantaneous  photography  in 
the  streets  of  London. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Royal  College 
of  Science,  Stephen’s  Green,  Dublin,— Mr.  Thomas  A.  Bewley  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
Mr.  Frederick  H.  Campbell  was  elected  a  member.  Messrs.  Haslam, 
Sherlock,  Ree,  and  Adeney  were  proposed  for  membership,  and  will  be 
balloted  for  at  the  January  meeting. 

The  Chairman  then  called  on  Mr.  Geo.  Mansfield  for  his  communication 
on  Paper  Negatives. 

In  thecourseof  his  paper  Mr.  Mansfield  drew  attention  to  the  old  method 
of  producing  negatives  on  paper  and  then  waxing  the  material  to  render  it 
translucent,  and  gave  a  most  interesting  account  of  his  recent  experiments 
with  various  gelatino-bromide  papers,  both  on  what  is  known  as  “nega¬ 
tive”  as  well  as  “positive”  papers.  Those  produced  on  the  “positive”  paper 
yielded  in  his  hands  the  best  results,  while  the  “  negative  ”  paper  gave 
the  most  trouble  in  obtaining  semi-transparency  on  account  of  its  extra 
thickness.  He  also  handed  round  several  excellent  negatives,  and  proofs 
from  the  same,  of  10x12  and  whole-plate  size,  the  difference  between  the 
prints  and  those  of  ordinary  plates  being  hardly  distinguishable. 

In  the  debate  which  followed  Mr.  J.  V.  Robinson  ventured  to  predict 
that  the  future  basis  on  which  all  negative  films  would  be  held  wrould  be 
the  material  now  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  meeting,  the  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  be  gained  being  the  lessening  of  the  weight  to  be  carried  by  doing 
away  with  the  glasses,  which  at  the  present  stage  of  photography  are 
indispensable. 

Mr.  Robinson  also  exhibited  an  interesting  collection  of  very  old  waxed 
negatives  which,  for  brilliancy  and  delicacy  of  detail,  were  hardly  to  be 
beaten  even  by  gelatino-bromide  plates  or  the  still  older  collodion  films. 

Dr.  Scott,  who  also  has  been  experimenting  in  the  same  direction  as  Mr. 
Mansfield,  detailed  the  results  he  had  obtained,  and  passed  round  several 
negatives  and  prints — also  an  instantaneous  view  of  Kingstown  harbour — 


taken  on  gelatino-bromide  paper,  which  was  highly  creditable  as  in-taiicm.. 
the  results  that  paper  is  capable  of  yielding. 

Mr.  Woodworth  also  exhibited  a  collection  of  paper  negatives  enlai  •/>  1 
from  quarter- plate  transparencies,  and  some  platinum  prints  from  same. 
The  next  meeting  is  intended  to  be  held  on  January  9th,  1KX5. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Manchester 
Technical  Schools,  on  Thursday,  the  11th  instant, — Mr.  John  S.  Poihtt, 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed,  and  the 
following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society: — Messrs.  J’.. 
Ellston,  F.  Barker,  J.  Rogers,  and  C.  Estcourt,  I'.C.S. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Leigh  read  a  short  paper,  and  gave  practical  illustration  of 
several  methods  of  effecting  the  printing  of  skies,  &c.,  in  landscape  pictures. 
Mr.  Leigh  explained  that  where,  as  was  often  the  case,  the  sky  portion  of 
a  landscape  negative  v,a<  <  l  ■  ■  I  <  ■  ■  -  r .  \  G  ;ir-r  ;!  • 

the  sky  portion  during  printing  so  as  to  get  a  print  with  a  white  sky.  This 
he  effected  by  taking  a  sheet  of  cardboard  and  tearing  it  so  as  to  follow 
roughly  the  sky  line.  This  was  then  attached  to  the  printing-frame  by 
pins,  and  the  whole  exposed  to  diffused  light.  The  sky  mask  being  given  a 
slight  curl  upwards  did  away  with  any  mark  or  line  at  the  junction.  The 
print  was  then  taken  out  of  the  frame,  laid  on  a  large  sheet  of  glass,  and 
the  cloud  negative  laid  upon  it,  the  right  position  being  easily'  determined 
by  looking  through  negative  and  print  together.  To  mask  the  lamb  -ape 
portion  of  the  picture,  Mr.  Leigh  placed  over  it  one  or  more  pieces  of  cloth- 
such  as  the  pads  from  the  printing-frame — and  rolled  these  back  at  the  sky 
line  in  order  to  soften  the  edges,  again  exposing  to  diffused  light  till  the 
clouds  were  sufficiently  printed.  Mr.  Leigh  also  showed  a  simple  plan  he 
made  use  of  when  any  part  of  a  negative  was  much  thinner  than  the  rest, 
and  would  necessarily  give  an  uneven  print.  He  commenced  the  print  in 
the  usual  way,  and  as  soon  as  the  thin  part  was  done  enough  he  masked  that 
portion  by  attaching  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool  by  means  of  gum,  &c.,  to  the 
back  of  the  negative,  pulling  out  the  edges  to  get  the  necessary  soft¬ 
ness.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  paper,  Mr.  Leigh  referred  to  a  question  in  the 
question-box  at  the  last  meeting  as  to  the  quantity  of  hypo,  necessary  for  a 
given  number  of  prints,  and,  quoting  from  Captain  Abney’s  book,  called 
attention  to  the  necessity  for  using  the  hypo,  solution  strong  to  ensure 
perfect  fixation  and  the  complete  removal  of  the  hypo,  during  the  final 
washing. 

Mr.  Rishton  agreed  with  Mr.  Leigh  on  the  hypo,  question,  and  re¬ 
marked  that  it  was  desirable  to  have  the  fixing  bath  in  an  alkaline  condi¬ 
tion.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  adding  ammonia  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Atherton  said  common  washing  soda  answered  the  purpose  equally 
well,  and  suggested  three  ounces  of  hypo,  to  the  pint  of  water  as  about  the 
correct  amount  for  fixing  one  sheet  of  paper. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  found  the  use  of  tepid  water  in  the  final 
washing  a  great  advantage.  Referring  to  Mr.  Leigh’s  plan  of  masking 
with  cotton  wool,  he  had  for  some  years  made  use  of  Prussian  blue  painted 
on  the  back  of  the  negative,  and  softened  by  dabbing  in  the  usual  way.  In 
the  printing-frame  lie  had  also  found  it  desirable  to  lay  a  sheet  of  thin 
cardboard  next  to  the  sensitive  paper,  and  he  found  that  by  this  method 
he  obtained  complete  immunity  from  cockling  of  the  print  in  damp  weather. 

Mr.  Chilton  asked  the  Chairman  if  warm  water  for  washing  prints 
affected  the  surface  and  brilliancy  of  the  prints. 

The  Chairman  replied  that  if  the  water  were  used  tepid  he  had  never 
found  any  ill  effects,  but  if  the  water  were  made  hot  the  prints  would  cer-  i 
tainly  suffer. 

Mr.  Greatorex  asked  for  information  as  to  the  best  method  of  masking 
a  sky  in  which  there  was  a  church  steeple,  tower,  &c. 

Mr.  Leigh  said  he  should  block  the  sky  out  with  black  varnish  or  other  j 
medium. 

Mr.  M‘Kellen  recommended  taking  a  print,  cutting  out  the  image  of 
the  steeple,  &c.,  and  laying  the  mask  so  formed  on  the  negative  with  the 
smallest  quantity  of  paste. 

Mr.  Alan  Garnett  showed  two  very  charming  prints  on  alpha  paper, 
which  were  much  admired.  He  also  exhibited  an  ingenious  contrivance 
for  the  gas  jet  in  an  amateur’s  dark  room,  by  which  the  gas  could  be  turned 
apparently  out,  and  on  turning  the  tap  up  again  the  flame  at  the  burner 
was  rekindled  by  the  small  spark  kept  in,  it  being  concealed  by  a  metal  cup  I 
round  the  jet. 

The’HoN.  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  J.  Chadwick)  exhibited  a  simple  contrivance  t 
which  he  made  use  of  when  mounting  prints  on  plain  boards,  remarking  | 
that  he  had  frequently  seen  amateurs  fail  in  getting  the  print  in  the  centre  ! 
of  the  mount  or  square  with  it.  His  plan  consisted  in  using  a  guide  or  | 
mask  ma.de  from  one  of  the  mounts  in  use,  in  the  centre  of  which  an  open-  | 
ing  was  cut  one- eighth  of  an  inch  each  way  larger  than  the  print  to  be 
mounted.  This  mask  was  laid  on  the  mounting  board  and  attached  thereto  | 
by  a  pair  of  American  clips.  The  print  coated  with  the  mounting  medium  , 
was  then  placed  in  the  opening  of  the  mask,  which  latter  being  removed 
the  print  was  rubbed  down  on  its  board,  when  its  central  position  could 
be  relied  upon, 

■  The  members  now  adjourned  to  the  basement  of  the  building,  and  in¬ 
spected  a  magnificent  collection  of  large  photographs  of  the  Yosemite  j, 
Talley,  California,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Charles  Harris,  F.R.G.S.,  and  col-' 
lected  by  him  during  his  tour  round  the  world.  He  (Mr.  Harris)  spent  i 
several  weeks  in  the  Yosemite  district,  and  while  there  made  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  the  celebrated  photographer,  Mr.  Watkins.  Aided  by  a  number 
of  lantern  slides  exhibited  on  the  screen,  he  gave  a  most  interesting  recital 
of  his  experiences  and  a  graphic  description  of  the  magnificent  scenery  of 
this  remarkable  valley. 

The  Chairman,  in  thanking  Messrs.  Leigh  and  Harris  for  their  interest¬ 
ing  contributions  to  the  meeting,  hoped  that  their  example  would  stimulate 
other  members  to  bring  before  the  meetings  any  subjects  of  interest, 
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Mr.  Leigh  remarked  that  he  always  found  the  effort  to  impart  help  or 
instruction  to  his  fellow-members,  in  addition  to  being  a  pleasure  to  him, 
resulted  in  extending  his  own  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  he  was  glad 
to  say  that  he  had  learnt  a  lesson  from  the  Chairman’s  remarks  that  even¬ 
ing  which  would  be  of  value  to  him  in  his  own  work. 

Mr.  Harris,  in  responding,  said  that  it  would  afford  him  pleasure  at 
some  future  meeting  to  give  the  members  a  further  account  of  his  travels 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  the  8th  January,  1885. 

- ♦ - 

GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  above  Association  held  a  popular  meeting  ,in  the  Christian  Institute, 
on  Wednesday  evening,  the  10th  instant, — Mr.  John  Urie  in  the  chair. 

A  very  fine  series  of  transparencies  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Geo.  Mason 
and  Co.,  which  were  much  appreciated  by  a  large  audience. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  Mr.  Geo.  Bell,  brought  the  meeting  to 
a  close. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE  AND  NORTHERN  COUNTIES’ 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 


The  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the 
9th  inst.,  in  the  College  of  Physical  Science,  Newcastle,  at  half-past  seven 
o’clock  p.m.,— Mr.  P.  M.  Laws  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  were  read  and 
passed. 

The  Chaibman  announced  that  the  Council  had  decided  to  join  with  the 
Tyneside  Student’s  Association  and  three  or  four  other  societies  in  a  con¬ 
versazione  to  be  held  on  the  8th  January,  and  asked  members  to  contribute 
pictures. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Templeton,  of  Gateshead,  read  a  paper  on  The  Platinotype 
Process,  and  gave  a  very  successful  practical  demonstration. 

At  its  conclusion  Mr!  Templeton  was  awarded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks. 

Mr.  Laws  gave  notice  of  a  motion  to  alter  Rule  14. 

The  nominations  for  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Officers,  and  Council 
for  next  year  were  proceeded  with. 

On  the  request  of  Mr.  Pae, 

Mr.  Proctor  gave  some  interesting  details  of  the  method  he  had  adopted 
in  taking  his  “view  without  a  lens, ’’shown  at  the  Society’s  recent  exhibition. 
The  pictures,  taken  late  in  October,  had  fifteen  minutes’  exposure,  the 
distance  between  the  plate  and  aperture  being  about  twelve  inches. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  concluded  the  meeting. 


CHELTENHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  (until  recently  known  as  the  Cheltenham 
Amateur  Photographic  Society)  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  11th  instant, — 
Colonel  Dawson,  C.B.,  in  the  chair.  The  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
members  of  the  Society Messrs.  White,  R.  Dighton,  W.  L.  Ferguson, 
and  J oyner. 

Mr.  Baynham  Jones,  exhibited  one  of  McKellen  s  new  patent  cameras, 
half-plate  size,  square,  with  reversing  frame.  This  camera  possesses  many 
distinctive  features,  and  appeared  to  give  general  satisfaction  to  the 
members  present.  The  rapidity  with  which  it  could  be  erected  and  closed, 
and  the  simplicity  with  which  both  front  and  back  could  be  set  at  any 
desired  angle,  as  well  as  the  perfect  rigidity  of  the  camera  in  any  position, 
called  forth  expressions  of  high  praise.  The  stand,  folding  in  three  parts, 
and  affixed  in  a  very  simple  way  to  a  rotating  disc  let  into  the  base  of  the 
camera,  appeared  in  every  wav  suitable  for  its  work. 

The  Chairman  then  read  a  short  account  of  a  potash  and  soda  developer 
used  by  himself  for  some  time  with  great  success,  his  formula  being 

Carbonate  of  potash  (London  pharm. )  .  480  grains, 

Washing  soda .  480  ,, 

Potass,  bromide .  20  ,, 

Dissolved  in  water  to  make  . . .  20  ounces. 

This  solution  contains  three  grains  of  each  alkali  in  every  drachm.  In  each 
ounce  of  developer  one  drachm  of  the  above  is  used  with  two  grains  of  pyro. 

Prints  were  exhibited  by  several  members,  those  of  Mr.  Beetham  from  nega¬ 
tives  taken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Torquay,  being  very  much  admired. 

Some  transparencies  on  Fry’s  special  lantern  slide-plates  were  also  shown, 
and  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


COVENTRY  AND  MIDLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the.  above  Society  was  held  at  the  residence  of  the 
Hon.  Secretary,  Hill  House,  Hill-street,  Coventry,  on  December  4th,  1884, 
— the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read,  the  officers  were 
elected  as  follows: — President:  Mr.  Andrews. — Vice-Presidents  :  Messrs. 
Danks,  Ambrose,  Seymour,  and  Jones. — Treasurer :  Mr.  Danks.  Secretary : 
Mr.  J.  I.  Weatheritt. — Auditors :  Messrs.  Walker  and  Wiustanley.— 
Committee :  Messrs.  Baynton,  Lloyd,  Walker,  and  Winstanley.  , 

The  Treasurer’s  account  was  then  read,  showing  a  balance  in  hand  of 
£1  13s.  9d.,  against  a  loss  of  9s.  7^d.  last  year. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  a  large  room,  where  the  lantern  and 
screen  had  been  set  up  for  the  exhibition  of  members  slides,  as  was 
arranged  at  last  meeting.  A  blow-through  jet  made  by  the  Hon.  Secretaiy 
was  used,  the  light  from  which  was  thought  to  be  above  the  average  of 
this  form  of  burner.  Mr.  Ambrose  showed  some  slides,  made  on  Hill 
Norris’s  dry  plates,  which  were  very  good.  Mr.  Lloyd’s  slides  on  the 
gelatino-chloride  plates  made  by  Mr.  T.  Baynton  (the  formula  for  which 
was  given  at  the  last  meeting),  and  developed  with  ferrous  oxalate,  were 
exceptionally  good,  one  subject  in  particular  being  especially  admired. 

After  an  interesting  discussion  the  meeting  broke  up  at  a  late  hour. 


VIENNA  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  met  for  the  first  time  for  this  season  on  the  7th  October, 
wffien  the  chair  was  taken  by  Dr.  E.  Hornig,  President.  The  minutes  of 
the  previous  meeting  having  been  approved,  several  new  members  were 
admitted. 

The  Chairman  then  intimated  that  the  Society  had  lost  three  members 
by  death  since  they  last  met  before  the  autumn  vacation.  The  memory  of 
the  deceased  was  honoured  in  the  usual  way. 

Dr.  Eder  then  rose,  and  spoke  of  the  successful  experiments  made  in 
Herr  Lowy’s  studio  with  Professor  Vogel’s  azaliue  plates,  which  showed 
great  sensitiveness  to  green,  yellow,  and  above  all  to  red  rays.  Dr.  Eder 
also  showed  photographs  of  oil  painting-,  water-colour  drawings,  and 
embroideries  in  colours,  which  he  had  taken  -using  an  interposed  sl/eet  of 
yellow  glass— upon  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  plates  stained  by  himself. 
He  (Dr.  Eder)  proposed  that,  as  the  name  ‘ ‘ isochromatic ”  had  been 
adopted  by  the  patentees  of  the  French  process,  viz.,  Clayton  and  Tailfer, 
and  since  in  optics  the  term  “isochromatic’’  is  used  in  a  special  sense  not 
applicable  to  plates  which  represent  the  colours  of  objects  in  their  true 
values,  the  latter  should  preferably  be  called  “  orthochromatic  ”  plates. 
The  photographs  shown  were  taken  upon  bromide  of  silver  emulsion 
prepared  by  Herr  Plener  and  stained  by  Dr.  Eder,  and  the  exposures 
took  place  in  Herr  Lowy’s  studio  as  the  former  ones  did.  Of  the  many 
dyestuffs  examined  by  Dr.  Eder  the  following  were  found  to  be  sensitise)* 
for  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  emulsion,  and  most  of  them  showed  l>an<L 
of  increased  sensitiveness  to  colour  corresponding  to  the  spectrum  of 
absorption  of  dry  gelatine  stained  with  the  same.  Amongst  them  are 
sensitisers  as  far  as  the  extreme  red  (for  example,  iodine  green  and  acid 
green).  These  dyes  are  cosine  blue  and  eosine  yellow,  erythrosin,  pyr<  >hin, 
aureosin,  aethyleosin,  methyleosin,  phloxin,  Bengal  rose,  cyanosin,  muriatic 
aniline  rose,  acetic  aniline  rose,  Coupier’s  toluidin  red,  solid  green  (bitter 
almond-oil  green),  brilliant  green,  acid  green,  iodine  green,  methyl  green, 
picrate  of  methyl  green,  Aldehyde  green,  Hoffmann’s  violet!  dahlia’ 
methyl  violet,  Baris  violet,  benzyl-rose- aniline  violet,  gentiana  violet, 
resorcin  blue,  fluorescme,  cyanide  of  iodine,  cyanide  of  chlorine,  nitrate 
of  cyanogen,  sulphate  of  cyanogen,  Cou pier's  blue,  coralline  red,  naph¬ 
thaline  red,  acid  violet,  chlorophyll.  Small— though  often  difficult  to 
recognise — bands  indicating  sensitiveness  to  red  are  furnished,  especially 
along  with  ammonia,  by  carthamine,  turmeric,  soluble  Berlin  blue  and 
monophenyl-rose-aniline  chloro-hydrate,  and  hamatoxyline  (to  the  last  of 
which  Dr.  Eder’s  attention  was  directed  by  Dr.  Albert).  Dr.  Eder  also 
showed  an  instantaneous  photograph  of  a  flash  of  lightning  taken  by  Dr. 
Kayser,  an  instantaneous  shutter  by  Herren  Tliury  and  Amey,  Geneva, 
an  academy  camera  by  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.,  London,  a  travelling 
camera  by  Herr  Wanaus,  Vienna^  and  some  samples  by  Herr  Obemetter, 
Munich,  of  his  new  process  of  heliogravure  in  half  tones  after  pictures  from 
nature.  The  half-tones  were  transferred  with  great  delicacy  to  the  copper 
plate. 

Herr  Scolik  called  attention  to  a  collection  of  studies  from  nature  by  an 
amateur,  Herr  Hamsen,  the  negatives  of  which  were  developed  by  Scolik’* 
modification  of  Monckhoven’s  developer.  He  also  showed  a  c<  flection  of 
seascapes  and  views  of  shipping  by  an  amateur,  Herr  Riemer,  and  street 
scenes  by  Herr  Rupprecht. 

The  Chairman  showed  a  number  of  artists'  studies  and  photographs 
from  celebrated  masterpieces  of  sculpture  (as  the  Laocoon). 

A  great  variety  of  other  objects  were  exhibited,  and  after  some  conversa¬ 
tion  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

The  same  Society  met  again  on  the  4th  November, — Dr.  E.  Hornig  in  the 
chair.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  approved,  and  Baron 
Stillf lied  and  Herr  Konlcoly  were  admitted  as  members. 

The  Chairman  then  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  fifty  marks  fiom  the 
Danish  Photographic  Society,  and  of  a  second  subscription  from  the 
Parisian  Society  towards  the  monument  to  Dr.  Martin. 

The  members  of  the  judging  committee  of  the  Yoigtlander  prize  fund 
were  appointed,  and,  after  some  minor  matters  had  been  dealt  with, 

Major  Volkmer  gave  a  long  and  interesting  lecture  on  the  value  and  ap¬ 
plication  of  electrolysis  to  the  graphic  arts.  The  lecture  was  listened 
to  with  great  interest  and  heartily  applauded. 

The  Secretary  then  read  an  essay  on  artificial  lighting  for  taking  photo¬ 
graphs. 

Herr  Scolik  reported  on  his  work  with  orthochromatic  plates  (azaline, 
cyanide,  and  eosin  plates)  and  also  his  analysis  of  a  commercial  sensitise. 

The  question-box  on  being  opened  was  found  to  contain  only  one  question, 
which  related  to  a  point  of  law  affecting  photographers  and  settled  by  a 
recent  decision  of  a  magistrate. 

This  concluded  the  business,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

- ♦ - 

BERLIN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  CULTIVATION  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

This  Association  met  on  the  17th  October,  when  the  chair  was  occupied  by 
the  President,  Professor  H.  W.  Vogel.  Two  new  members  were  admitted, 
one  of  whom,  Herr  Markl,  a  provincial  member,  sent  his  portrait — an 
example  which  the  meeting  expressed  a  wish  to  see  followed  by  all  future 
new  members. 

The  Chairman  laid  on  the  table  a  specimen  number  of  the  E  Tech¬ 
nical  Anzeiger ,  the  programme  of  the  winter  couise  of  study  at  the  Hum¬ 
boldt  Academy,  and  the  seventh  number  of  Profess*  r  Eder  s  LehC  uch  der 
Photographic,  being  the  number  which  deals  with  the  w«  t  collodion  pr<x< 
ferrotypie,  and  allied  processes.  He  (the  Chairman)  remarke  1  that,  th-  ugh 
gelatine  was  gradually  pushing  collodion  out  of  the  field,  the  latter  VU 
preferable  to  the  former  for  copying  oil  paintings.  &c. 

A  discussion  of  this  question  followed,  iu  which  Herren  qfuidde,  Rol<  ff, 
Haberlandt,  and  others  took  part. 
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Herr  Quidde  then  called  attention  to  Herr  Fubrmann’s  large  collection 
of  stereoscopic  slides,  mostly  transparencies  on  glass,  which  are  being 
exhibited  at  the  Passage  Kaiser  Panorama.  The  pictures  are  arranged  in 
sets  of  fifty,  so  that  twenty-five  persons  at  a  time  may  see  them,  and  about 
every  half-minute  they  are  automatically  changed.  The  Swiss  views  are 
from  Paris ;  the  Scotch  ones  from  G.  W.  Wilson,  of  Aberdeen.  Herr 
Fuhrmann  has  as  yet  been  unable  to  get  good  views  of  the  Berlin  streets, 
but  Herr  Quidde  thinks  he  may  now  be  able  to  obtain  what  he  requires 
from  Mr.  Kilburn  (of  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A.),  who  has  recently  been 
“  doing  ”  Berlin. 

Captain  Kiss  showed  a  travelling  apparatus.  It  is  an  apparatus  for 
amateurs  arranged  for  plates  rather  less  than  cabinet  size.  The  camera 
was  generally  admired. 

The  Chairman  then  showed  a  number  of  photogravures  by  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Company,  intended  to  be  added  to  the  permanent  exhibition  in  the 
photographic  section  of  the  Technical  High  School  at  Charlottenburg. 

The  results  of  Professor  Eder’s  experiments  with  orthochroma  tic  plates 
were  then  discussed,  but  these  need  not  be  gone  into  here,  as  the  same 
subject  came  up  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Vienna  Photographic  Society  on 
7th  October. 

Herr  Scolik,  who  has  been  experimenting  with  plates  stained  with 
azaline,  found  that  he  got  a  portrait  representing  the  colours  of  the  sitters’ 
faces  and  dress  in  their  true  values,  with  an  exposure  of  three  times  the 
length  of  the  usual  one.  Some  of  the  sitters  were  officers  dressed  in  very 
bright  uniforms. 

The  meeting  was  shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 


®flrmpont)£n«. 

[All  communications  for  the  Editorial  department  of  the  Journal  should  he 
addressed  to  the  “ Editors,  2,  Fork-street ,  Covent-garden,  London,  W.C.”] 


THE  CARBONATE  OF  SODA  DEVELOPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  was  much  surprised  to  read  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Journal 
that  Mr.  Wainwright’s  experiments  with  the  washing-soda  developer  re¬ 
sulted  in  “  absolute  failure.”  I  have  used  it  for  years,  commencing  at  the 
time  when  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton  recommended  it  as  a  developer  for  collodion 
emulsion  plates.  Ever  since  1880  it  has  served  me  well  with  gelatine,  and 
many  of  your  readers  will  remember  that  I  devoted  an  article  to  it  in  the 
Almanac  for  1883,  the  formula  then  given  being  substantially  the  same  as 
the  one  now  advocated.  Lately  I  have  substituted  for  it  the  carbonate  of 
potash  simply  for  convenience,  a  solution  of  this  salt  taking  up  far  less 
space.  But  I  only  use  potash  to  develope  negatives ;  for  transparencies 
soda  is  par  excellence.  If  it  have  any  fault  at  all  it  will  be  found  in  the 
direction  of  density  and  harshness,  both  of  which,  however,  may  be  obvi¬ 
ated  by  employing  a  minimum  of  bromide.  For  this  reason  I  have  preferred 
to  add  the  bromide  with  a  dropping  tube  instead  of  introducing  it  into  the 
stock  solution.  I  can  fully  endorse  all  that  Mr.  Macdona  has  said  concern¬ 
ing  it.  and,  what  is  more,  several  who  have  adopted  it  on  my  recommenda¬ 
tion  can  tell  the  same  tale. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  B.  Holland, 

'  Stanwick,  Higham  Ferrers,  December  15,  1884. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Perhaps  Mr.  W.  Wainwright,  J un. ,  has  been  using  the  soda 
developer  with  pyro.,  mixed  with  sulphite  of  soda  or  citric  acid.  If  so,  I 
think  this  may  account  for  his  failing  to  produce  a  transparency..  I  failed 
entirely  upon  first  trying  Mr.  Macdona’s  recommendation,  owing  to  the 
retarding  effect  of  the  pyro.  thus  mixed  when  used  with  washing  soda;  but 
upon  using  dry  crystals  of  pyro.  I  produced  immediately  a  most  beautiful 
transparency. 

Since  then  I  have  tried  with  plates— common  commercial  plates— by 
several  makers,  exposing  both  by  contact  and  with  the  camera,  and  always 
with  the  same  satisfactory  result.  If  Mr.  Wainwright  will  try  with  dry 
pyro.  I  feel  certain  he  will  succeed,— 1  am,  yours,  &c., 

Arley  Parsonage,  Northwich,  December  17,  1884.  Halgott  Ash. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— If  Mr.  W.  Wainwright,  Jun.,  who  complains  of  the  soda 
developer  being  slow  and  not  giving,  density,  will  try  the  following  formula, 
using  no  bromide,  he  will  be  pleased  with  it 

Sulphite  of  soda.....,,,...;.... . . . . . .  1  ounce. 

Citrate  of  soda  . . .  1  drachm. 

Water  . . . . . . . . >. . . . .  1  pint. 

To  one  ounce  of  the  above  add  two  grains  of  pyro.  ( dry)  and  about  a  drachm 
of  carbonate  of  soda  solution  (saturated). 

This  works  very  cleanly.  Give  a  dip  in  the  alum  bath  after  fixing.— I 
am,  yours,  &c. ,  G.  V.  J.  Poirin. 

2,  Lard  ley  Villas,  Eardley-road,  Streaiham,  December  10,  1884. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— In  reference  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Wainwright  regarding, 
the  carbonate  of  soda  developer;  after  many  trials  I  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  this  developer  will  not  work  unless  the  plate  be  made  by  some 
of  the  ammonia  processes. 

I  usually  prepare  my  own  plates,  boiling  with  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
and  with  such  plates  the  soda  developer  works  perfectly.  Some  time  ago 
I  tried  a  “  batch  ”  of  simply -boiled  emulsion,  and  although  the  plates 
worked  very  well  with  an  ammonia  developer  they  could  not  be  developed 
by  soda  at  all— at  least  not  satisfactorily.  I  believe  that  this  accounts 
for  the  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  soda  developer. 


The  quality  of  a  “soda ’’-developed  negative,  both  as  to  vigour  and 
gradation,  is  so  great  an  improvement  on  an  “  ammonia  ’’-developed  plate 
that,  rather  than  go  back  to  an  “  ammonia  developer,”  thould  my  plates 
refuse  to  work  with  “soda,”  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  reversing  the 
usual  order  of  things,  and  in  place  of  selecting  a  developer  to  suit  my 
plates  I  should  select  a  plate  to  suit  my  developer. — 1  am,  yours,  &c., 

Dundee,  December  12,  1884.  J.  K.  Tu.loch,  M.B. 

- *  _ 

LANTERN  TRANSPARENCIES  AT  THE  RECENT 
EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  read  with  much  interest  the  letters  of  Messrs.  Brooks 
and  Smith  respecting  the  award  of  the  medal  for  lantern  slides  at  the 
Photographic  Exhibition,  and  I  waited  with  some  little  impatience  for  tfie 
j  official  reply,  by  which  it  appears  Mr.  Gale’s  slides  were  in  possession  of 
;  the  Secretary  for  exhibition.  Now,  although  this  is  satisfactory  to  a  certain 
j  extent,  it  is  extremely  unsatisfactory  from  another  point  of  view.  Whatever 
j  may  be  the  object  for  which  the  Exhibition  is  held  it  is  certainly  looked  upon 
by  amateur  photographers  from  the  provinces  as  an  exhibition  of  the  be-st 
work  produced  during  the  year,  and  the  medal  pictures  are  by  them 
eagerly  scanned  and  criticised  as  the  standard  to  which  they  have  to  attain 
It  is  also  distinctly  understood  in  connection  with  all  other  exhibitions  th  it 
exhibits  must  be  as  the  very  word  indicates — “on  view;”  and  1  hold  th  it 
not  only  has  a  serious  injustice  been  done  to  Mr.  Gale  by  not  exhibiti  ig 
his  slides,  but  that  the  visitors  have  been  deprived  of  their  right  to  exanti  i** 
them  by  the  action  of  the  executive  in  keeping  them  out  of  the  catalog  n» 
and  away  from  the  other  exhibits.  That  this  was  done  I  can  persona  Iv 
j  vouch ;  for,  taking  as  I  do  a  great  interest  in  lantern  matters,  on  my  vi.-i .  to 
t  the  Exhibition  the  lantern  slides  were  most  carefully  examined  by  me, 
i  Having  seen  some  of  Mr.  Gale’s  work  on  a  previous  occasion,  I  specially 
looked  to  see  if  he  had  any  in  the  Exhibition,  and,  not  seeing  his  name  iu 
the  catalogue  or  his  slides  on  the  table,  I  naturally  concluded  he  was  not 
exhibiting;  thus  not  only  I  but  all  other  visitors  were  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  wherein  his  slides  were  superior  to  those  on  exhibi¬ 
tion.  This  view  may  appear  to  the  Council  of  the  Exhibition  not  worth 
considering,  but  I  can  assure  them  the  Exhibition  will  soon  loose  its  high 
position  if  medal  pictures  are  to  be  kept  in  the  possession  of  the  Secretary, 
and  not  exhibited  in  the  room. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  T.  W.  T. 

December  1G,  1884. 

THE  SOIREE  OF  THE  ASSOCIATED  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES 
OF  LIVERPOOL. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  report  of  the  Photographic  Exhibition  of  the  Liver¬ 
pool  Association  at  the  recent  soiree  there  is  an  accidental  omission  of  the 
name  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest  from  the  list  of  gentlemen  who  formed  the 
hanging  committee  on  that  occasion.  Mr.  Forrest’s  co-operation  was  so 
valuable  then  as  ever  that  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  allow  me  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  it  gratefully  now.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  H.  J.  Palmer,  Hon  See. 

December  17,  1884. 

MERCURY  INTENSIFIED 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  answer  to  the  request  of  “  H.  B.  H.’’  I  send  the  formula 
required,  and  also  a  developer  suitable  to  work  with  it ; — 

Intensifier. — Stock  Solution  A. 

Bichloride  of  mercury .  2  drachms. 

Bromide  of  potassium  .  2  ,, 

Water .  5  ounces. 

B. 

Sulphite  of  soda,  1|  ounce  in  6  ounces  of  water. 

In  wide-necked  bottles,  used  over  again  till  exhausted  and  then  strength¬ 
ened.  The  negative  must  be  soaked  in  water  half  an  hour  before  intensify¬ 
ing  ;  then  flooded  with  A  till  sufficiently  dense,  next  washed  five  minutes 
and  placed  in  B  till  the  negative  is  blackened  thi-ough  and  becomes  trans¬ 
parent  in  the  shadows.  Afterwards  soak  half-an  hour,  and  then  dry. 
Developer  for  quarter-plate. 

A.  Sulphite  of  soda,  thirty  grains  in  half-an-ounce  of  water. 

B.  Pyro.  (dry),  three  grains. 

C.  Washing  soda,  thirty  grains  in  half-au-ounce  of  water. 

Stock  solutions  of  A  and  C  can  be  made  in  quantity  for  use.  Place  A 
in  a  measure  ;  add  B,  and  immediately  before  developing  add  C.  No  re¬ 
strainer  is  required.  If  preferred  add  one-quarter  of  a  grain  of  bromide  Of 
potassium.  The  negative  will  appear  as  an  over-exposed  one,  but  wil 
gradually  grow  to  full  density  if  the  exposure  have  been  correct. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  negative  ought  to  be  left  short  of  full  density 
and  afterwards  intensified,  as  a  better  print  is  obtained  by  so  doing.— I 
yours,  &e.,  J.  C. 

December  13,  1884. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  NOMENCLATURE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  have  just  taken  up  the  Journal  and  Transactions  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  for  November  28.  In  the  report  of 

the  meeting  of  Tuesday,  22nd  July,  I  find  the  following “  Mr. - 

remarked  that  lately  he  had  been  experimenting  with  bromide  added  to 
excess,  and  although  it  prolonged,”  &c.  The  remark  is  made  in  connection 
with  alkaline  development.  Were  this  an  isolated  case  of  the  misuse  of 
the  word  “  excess  ”  I  should  not  think  it  worth  while  to  trouble  you  or  your 
readers  in  the  matter,  but  I  find  the  same  mistake  occurring  continually, 
and  often  in  works  laying  claim  to.  great  scientific  precision. 


December  19,  1864] 
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The  tern  s  “  in  excess,”  “  to  excess,”  “excess  of,”  when  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  chemistry  or  chemicals,  as  I  understand  them,  always  refer  to  a 
chemical  combination,  and  indicate  that  of  the  two  substances  which  go  to 
make  up  the  combination  there  is  more  of  the  one  than  will  combine  with 
the  other  to  form  the  compound— the  quantity  which  is  over  remaining  in 
its  original  form  and  being  “excess.”  The  substance  of  which  there  was, 
to  begin  v.  ith,  an  unnecessarily  large  quantity  to  exactly  combine  with  the 
other  was  “in  excess.”  It  cUd  not,  however,  follow  that  there  was  more 
of  it  than  of  the  other  substance.  In  an  emulsion  made  with  one  part  of 
ammonii  m-chloride  and  three  parts  of  silver  nitrate  there  would  be  excess 
of  the  former  chemical.  It  is,  however,  absurd  to  talk  of  “excess”  of 
bromide  or  bromide  used  “to  excess”  in  the  alkaline  developer  when  we 
do  not  know  the  function  or  the  manner  of  action  of  the  bromide  at  all, 
and  may  only  be  pretty  sure  that  it  makes  no  chemical  combination  with 
anythii  g  either  in  the  developer  or  in  the  plate.  In  the  particular  case 
alluded  to  it  would  have  been  incorrect  even  to  talk  of  an  excessive  quantity 
of  bromide,  since  the  results  apparently  showed  not  that  an  excessive  quan¬ 
tity  had  been  employed,  but  that  just  the  right  quantity  had  been  used. 
All  that  was  meant  was  that  there  was  a  large— or  an  unusually  large — 
quantity  t  f  bromide  in  the  developer. 

Such,  gentlemen,  is  my  protest  against  the  use  of  a  word  which  has  a 
most  precise  scientific  meaning,  but  which  is  continually  misused. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.  W.  K.  Burton. 


litotes  nub  djueries, 

|  E.  C.  wishes  to  know  how  to  account  for  the  periodical  emptying  of 
his  water  tank.  He  starts  work  with  his  tank  full,  yet  sometimes, 
although  he  feels  sure  he  cannot  have  drawn  off  one-half  the  water 
it  contains,  he  suddenly  finds  it  empty — a  contretemps  which,  of  course, 
usually  happens  at  an  awkward  time,  such,  for  instance,  as  when 
the  pipes  are  empty.  This  nuisance  he  is  occasionally  subjected  to  through  a 
neighbour  having  an  engine  supplied  from  the  same  branch,  which 
passts  up  a  private  court.  He  further  states  that  the  noise  produced 
when  the  water  ran  dry  throygh  this  cause,  combined  with  the 
splashing  noise  of  the  tank  in  refilling,  was  so  irritating  that  he 
con’d  only  get  rid  of  it  by  attaching  a  piece  of  rubber  tube  to  the 
exit  pipe  of  the  ball-cock,  so  that  the  water  was  led  to  the  bottom,  and, 

having  no  fail,  produced  no  noise.- . In  reply:  we  may  inform  E.  C. 

that  this  remedy  against  the  noise  is  doubtless  the  cause  of  the  water 
running  dry  in  his  tank.  The  pipes  are  full,  we  will  say,  at  a  cer- 
ta’n  moment  and  his  neighbour  begins  to  draw  water,  thus  relieving  the 
piessure;  the  pipes  to  his  tank  begin  to  empty  themselves,  and,  acting 
as  a  syphon,  draw  off  all  the  water  stored  in  his  tank — a  method  which, 
though  useful  to  his  neighbour  in  assisting  to  feed  his  boiler  more 
quickly,  is  naturally  annoying  to  E.  C.  If,  therefore,  he  remove  the 
india-rubber  tube,  the  stored  water  cannot  be  drawn  off  again,  and  if  he 
place  a  sloping  board  for  the  water  to  drop  upon  he  will  avoid  the 
irritating  noise  of  its  splashing.  We  can  only  suggest  as  a  remedy 
against  the  other  noise  complained  of  that  he  obtain  a  new  water  service 
direct  from  the  main. 

1  “Can  you  inform  me  what  to  do  under  the  following  cii’cumstances? 
Determined  to  collect  my  hypo,  residues,  I  gradually  filled  two  petroleum- 
oil  casks,  and  then  placed  in  each  of  them  half-a-pound  of  sulphide 
of  potassium  which  I  had  already  purchased  for  the  purpose.  After 
stirring  well  up  I  allowed  the  precipitate  to  settle,  and,  after  pouring 
the  liquid  away,  collected  the  deposit,  dried  it,  and  sent  it  to  the 
refiners.  They  refuse  to  allow  me  anything  for  it,  stating  that  it 

does  not  contain  more  than  a  trace  of  silver. — Anxious.” - In  reply  :  if 

you  had  preserved  a  small  quantity  of  your  precipitate  it  would  have 
teen  an  easy  matter  to  make  an  assay  of  it ;  but,  seeing  that  this  is  now 
impossible,  we  may  say  we  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  refiner  must 
be  right,  for  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  any  attempt  at  a  fraud 
like  this  would  be  made  by  anyone  in  the  trade.  We  should  explain  the 
loss  by  supposing  that  the  sulphide  of  potassium  was  completely  de¬ 
composed,  and  that  it  had  entirely  lost  its  precipitating  powers. 
The  freshly-made  salt  should,  when  broken  in  pieces,  show  a  rich,  liver- 
coloured  fracture  contrasting  strongly  with  the  opaque,  dirty-vellow 
appearance  which  quickly  forms  upon  the  cake  when  exposed  to  air.  The 
sulphide,  after  keeping,  gradually  decomposes  from  the  outer  surface  in¬ 
wards,  till,  at  last,  its  whole  composition  is  altered,  and  the  changed 
mass  rendered  unable  to  thrown  down  silver  at  all.  It  was  probably 
this  almost  insoluble  product,  mixed  with  dust  and  dirt  fallen  into 
the  vats,  which  you  sent  to  the  refiner.  If  so,  you  need  not  wonder 
at  his  declining  to  allow  you  anything  for  it. 

I  W.  J.  (Camberwell)  disputes  the  correctness  of  ou^' ad  vice  about  “  lights  ” 
in  a  late  issue,  and  he  calls  our  attention  to  a  contrary  view  given 
in  a  quotation  from  a  well-known  popular  book  on'  the  law  between  land- 

!  lord  and  tenant,  which  we  may  here  repeat : — “  If  an  occupier  alters 
ancient  windows,  or  constructs  new  ones,  in  such  a  way  as  to  vary  his 
prescriptive  right  to  the  prejudice  of  his  neighbour,  and  such  neighbour 
from  the  position  of  circumstances  cannot  obstruct  or  stop  up  such 
altered  or  new  windows  without  indirectly  infringing  upon  other  pre¬ 
scriptive  rights  which  have  not  been  altered  or  varied,  then  such  latter 
unaltered  rights  may  become  legally  impaired  or  extinguished  in  the 
lawful  effort  to  extinguish  the  altered  ones.”  A  further  illustrative 

paragraph  shows  that  these  “  other  ”  rights  may  refer  to  windows. - 

We  would,  in  reply,  say  that  our  advice  was  not  given  to  initiate  a  con¬ 
troversy  on  the  matter,  and  we  should  recommend  anyone  having  any  such 
contention  in  hand  to  take  no  important  action  in  reference  to  it  without 
legal  advice.  “  The  man  who  is  his  own  lawyer  has  a  fool  for  his  client. 
At  the  same  time,  we  recommend  our  correspondent  to  look  to  the  date 
of  the  work  from  which  he  quotes.  We  admit  his  quotation  represents  the 
rulings  ome  in  vogue;  but  modern  cases  have  established  a  positive  pre¬ 
cedent  en<ireljF  to  the  contrary  ©f  th?  law  quoted,  and  quite  n  keeping 


with  our  advice,  which  was  founded  upon  them.  These  latter  rulings 
have  been  on  the  presumption  that  a  man  does  no  wrong  in  putting 
windows  in  his  walls,  and  that,  therefore,  he  cannot  be  punished  for  that 
which  is  not  a  crime. 

A  photographer  of  my  acquaintance,  who  I  have  reasons  for  knowing 
makes  use  entirely  of  “  pyro.  in  his  development,  never  has  his  nega¬ 
tives  of  such  a  yellow  colour £3  my  own.  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  ?  It  is 
not  any  treatment  after  fixing,  for  I  have  seen  him  take  them  out  <>f  the 
fixing  bath,  and  they  have  just  that  beautiful  clean  appearance  which 
oxalate  of  iron  gives. — M.  E.  W.” - In  reply:  the  mode  of  attain¬ 

ing  such  results  is  simple  enough,  and  has  been  described  by  us  in  these 
pages  more  than  once.  It  consists  simply  in  putting  the  prints  in 
acidulated  water  before  fixing,  the  precaution  to  wash  well  after  this 
bath  and  before  fixing  being  necessary.  It  is  also  advisable  to  add  alum 
to  the  acidulated  water  to  prevent  the  frilling  tendency  which  otherwise 
might  be  induced  with  some  makes  of  plates.  The  following  formula  has 
been  communicated  to  us  as  that  in  constant  employment  by  a  well- 
known  photographer : — 

Citric  acid .  jounce. 

Chrome  alum  .  1  M 

Water  . . .  1  gallon. 

The  plates  are  placed  in  this  mixture  directly  after  developing  without 
more  washing  than  a  mere  rinse,  the  acid  neutralising  wmat  little 
ammonia  is  present,  and  so  arresting  development  at  the  same  time  that 
it  prevents  the  formation  of  the  yellow  stain,  or  destroys  it  when  already 
produced. 

A  Country  Photo,  writes  that  an  enlargement  he  has  just  received  from 
the  artist,  who  finished  it  in  monochrome,  has  got  injured  in  transit. 
By  some  means  oil  or  other  greasy  matter  has  come  in  contact  with  it. 
He  says  the  grease  has  penetrated  the  mount  as  well  as  the  picture,  and 
asks  if  there  be  any  means  by  which  it  can  be  removed  ;  also,  whether 

he  is  entitled  to  any  compensation  from  the  railway  company. - In 

reply  to  the  first  query :  the  only  method  we  know  by  which  the  grease 
can  be  removed  is  by  treating  the  soiled  part  with  benzole.  If  the 
benzole  be  applied  lavishly,  and  after  soaking  for  a  short  time  be  blotted 
off  with  clean  blotting  paper,  then  afresh  quantity  applied  and  again  blotted 
off,  we  have  no  doubt  the  grease  will  be  extracted  without  injury  tetthe 
picture.  At  least,  we  have  successfully  removed  oil  from  a  coloured 
photograph  in  this  manner,  so  that  it  could  not  be  detected.  With 
regard  to  the  second  query:  the  injury  should  have  been  pointed  out 
when  the  railway  company  delivered  the  picture  and  a  claim  made  at 
once,  which  we  imagine  could  be  sustained  if  the  picture  had  been  care¬ 
fully  packed,  and  labelled  as  a  picture  to  be  treated  “  with  care." 

W.  wishes  to  know  what  light  is  best  for  photographing  open  landsca]-es. 

- The  best  negatives  are  not  usually  obtained  in  strong  sunlight,  but 

when  there  are  clouds  about.  Hence  the  best  pictures  are  likely  to  be 
obtained  only  by  watching  and  waiting — sometimes  even  for  a  fortnight, 
perhaps,  which  fact  gives  the  tourist  an  advantage  over  photographers 
more  pressed  for  time.  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  long  since  pointed  out  that  a 
very  good  negative  is  always  valuable,  whilst  one  of  average  character  is 
not  so,  whether  it  be  required  for  exchange  or  any  other  purp  >se.  There¬ 
fore,  the  best  principle  to  be  adopted  by  those  who  can  spare  the  time  is 
to  take  a  few  super-excellent  negatives  rather  than  many  of  but  avenge 
quality.  England  is  especially  favoured  with  a  general  run  of  fine  cfoud 
scenery,  in  which  perhaps  it  is  surpassed  by  no  other  country.  In  drier 
climates  fine  scenery  in  the  mountains  is  often  photographically  s|  oilt 
for  a  week  or  two  by  lack  of  clouds,  when  first-class  results  are  06- i red. 
The  best  alternative,  if  the  operator  cannot  wait,  is  to  take  the  view 
when  the  sun  is  low. 

A  “Country  Cousin”  wishes  to  know  if  we  can  inform  him  how  to  get 
tones  of  great  richness  such  as  he  has  lately  seen  in  a  number  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  the  deep  shadows  being  so  much  richer  than  he  obtains  though 
professional  photographers  have  told  him  his  negatives  are  of  firot-rate 
printing  quality.  “  The  prints  look  as  though  they  were  varnished,"  he 

says. - Our  correspondent  evidently  has  not  had  much  experience,  or  he 

would  be  aware  that  the  effect  he  describes  is  owing  to  the  prints  having 
been  passed  through  a  “burnisher”  [see  our  advertising  columns)  made 
hot  before  use.  The  effect  is  to  give  a  polish  or  gloss  (which  we  dislike 
very  much)  and  to  alter  the  tone  to  a  redder  hue,  at  the  same  time  mate¬ 
rially  adding  to  the  richness  and  transparency  of  the  shadows. 

R.  S.  is  troubled  about  the  continual  marking  of  his  cartes  in  the  )  >st  by  the 

stamping  violence,  and  wishes  to  know  a  remedy. - This  is  an  everyday 

experience,  and  surely  it  must  have  occurred  fo  him  that  it  could  be 
remedied  by  efficient  packing.  Perhaps  the  simplest  mode  of  doing 
this  is  to  enclose  the  carte  between  two  plain  cards  before  placing  it 
in  the  envelope.  Any  professional  friend  would  show  him  the  method 
he  employs,  and  very  likely  be  willing  to  sell  him  a  few  of  his  own 
post  card  wrappers,  which  are  made  in  immense  quantities  for  the 
purpose. 


(Birljange  Column. 

I  will  exchange  a  10  x  10  double  swing-back  mahogany  camera,  one  dark 
slide  and  rackwork  for  focussing,  by  Ross ;  seven  and  a- half-inch  bur¬ 
nisher,  French  :  two  half-plate  bellows  cam  was,  tWO  dark  slides  t--  each, 
and. focussing  glass  ;  two  10  X  8  glass  baths,  in  deal  cases  ;  two  whole- 
plate  glass  baths;  stereo,  glass  bath,  in  mahogany  air-tight  case ;  pedestal, 
four  different  sides  ;  patent  lever  open-faced,  gold-plated  Watch,  jewelled 
in  thirteen  holes;  silver  hunting  watch :  silver  watch,  oj  <'n  face,  u  anted, 
mansion  house  set,  backgrounds,  boat,  rocks,  <t  anything  useful  in  photo¬ 
graphy.— Address,  G.  S'.,  4,  Bernard-street,  Southampton. 

I  will  exchange  The  British  Journal  cy  Photography  for  the  rears 
1881-82-83-84,  all  in  good  and  clean  condition,  unbound,  for  a  half-  *r 
Tvhble-cl&te  Hght  tourist’s  camera  cf  modern  make,  wit*,  dar* 
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difference  in  cash,  or  a  good  gem  camera  and  four  splendid  lenses,  to 
take  four,  eight,  or  twelve  on  a  quarter-plate.— Address,  Photo.  Artist, 
Callington,  Cornwall. 

I  will  exchange  a  Lancaster's  quarter-plate  instantograph,  quite  new,  for 
any  useful  studio  accessory  to  value. — Address,  Photographer,  10, 
Beckenham-road,  Penge. 

I  will  exchange  100  carbon  slides  and  sixty  Woodbury  slides  for  Ro3s’  rapid 
symmetrical  lens,  x  6^,  or  offers. — Address,  J.  Malins,  Crosswood, 
Aberystwyth. 

Wanted,  the  Photographic  News  for  1882  and  1833,  clean  and  perfect.  Good 
exchange  offered. — Address,  J.  H.,  365,  Lodge-road,  Hockley,  Birming¬ 
ham. 

Wanted,  a  half-plate  bellows  camera  with  double  backs.  Will  exchange  a 
good  dark  room  on  wheels. — Address,  Photographer,  Withernsea,  near 
Hull. 

I  will  exchange  a  folding  retouching-desk  for  a  fourteen-inch  Gladstone 
bag;  would  give  a  little  cash  if  good. — Address,  W.  H.  H.,  180,  Villiers- 
road,  Willesden  Green,  London. 

I  will  exchange  model  vertical  engine,  will  drive  sewing  machine  or  small 
lathe,  for  good  whole-plate  view  lens.  Particulars  sent. — Address,  W. 
Hudson,  Ripon  street,  Preston,  Lancashire. 

I  will  exchange  a  new  bellows-body  camera,  eleven  inches  square  by  two 
feet  six  inches  long  (no  fitting),  for  a  15x12  glass  bath.  —  Address, 
Geo.  Atkinson,  40,  Cambrian-view,  Chester. 

I  will  exchange  an  autograph  letter  of  H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
Edward’s  combination  printing-frames,  ditto  for  printing  opals,  for  a 
camera  and  burnisher;  difference  in  cash. — Address,  Herbert  Seely, 
108,  Albany-road,  Old  Kent-road,  London. 

I  have  twelve  ounces  of  re-crystallised  nitrate  of  silver,  also  a  four-lens  gem 
camera,  takes  twelve  on  a  quarter-plate.  What  offers  in  exchange? 
5  x  4  or  half- plate  group  or  view  lens  wanted,  good  maker. — Addi’ess, 
Photo.,  21,  Bartholomew-street,  Exeter. 

I  will  exchange  the  full  numbers  of  The  British  Journal  op  Photo¬ 
graphy  for  1883  and  1884,  up  to  the  present,  December  5th,  for  a  double 
dry-plate  slide,  6.7  x  42,  or  anything  useful  in  photography. — Address, 
W.  Jones,  272,  Uxbridge-street,  Burton-on-Trent,  Staffordshire. 

I  will  exchange,  for  anything  useful,  three  backgrounds,  quarter-plate 
repeating-back  camera  and  lens,  two  whole-plate  lenses  by  Lerebours,  an 
orthographic  lens  by  Ross,  rolling  press,  plate  24  inches  x  15  inches,  and 
burnisher,  10-inch  roller. — Address,  Friese  Greene,  34,  Gay-st.,  Bath. 

I  will  exchange  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanacs  and  The 
Year-Book  of  Photography,  in  10  vols.,  cloth,  for  the  last  15  years,  for 
lantern  slides  and  electrical  apparatus.— Address,  E.  Field,  16,  Hills- 
road,  Cambridge. 

I  will  exchange  an  instantaneous  shutter  and  changing-box,  to  carry 
twenty-four  half-plates,  also  a  large  dark  room,  fitted  with  shelves,  sink, 
and  tap,  in  perfect  working  order,  suitable  for  a  gentleman,  for  anything 
useful. — Address,  C.  Grayson,  Naylor’s-yard,  Iregate,  Bradford,  Yorks. 

I  will  exchange  an  eight-feet  gas  bag,  twenty-feet  screen,  pressure-board 
(nearly  new),  various  slides,  chromotropes,  &c.,  for  Ross’s  portable 
symmetrical  lens,  any  size.  Difference,  if  any,  adjusted.— Address, 
,J.  H.,  10,  Victoria-road,  Penrith,  Cumberland. 

For  exchange,  Seavey’s  boat;  cameo  press  for  cabinets  and  cartes ,  by 
Marion,  cost  £5  5s.;  three  patent  spring  blind  rollers  for  studio,  cost 
£1  os.  each;  carte  rolling  press;  large  square,  rigid  camera,  by  Meagher, 
for  plates  20  X  24  and  under,  cost  £13.  Wanted,  portable  dry-plate 
camera  by  a  good  maker,  with  two  or  more  dark  slides,  for  plates  10  x  12 
and  under;  also,  effect  and  other  slides  for  lantern.— Address,  E.  Grant, 
Swindon,  Wilts. 


JUtstes  ta  Corns jjonfonts. 


A.  H.  S.-Y  on  will  find  what,  you  require  by  referring  to  tome  of  the  old 
volumes  of  the  Journal.  We  cannot  spare  space  to  describe  an  obsolete 
process  in  which  our  readers  take  no  interest  whatever. 

Cambrian. — No.  4  will  be  the  most  useful  lens  to  you,  as,  with  a  small  stop 
you  can  very  possibly  utilise  it  as  a  wide-angle  lens  on  the  larger  size 
plate. 

Tinto.— The  best  work  on  the  subject  is  Wake’s  Photographic  Colouring 
but  it  is  now  out  of  print.  The  “  flash  ”  is  caused  by  iight  gaining  access 
to  the  plate — probably  through  some  defect  in  the  dark  slide  in  the  camera. 

A.  J.  Griffiths.— 1.  Mr.  G.  F.  Williams,  36,  St.  Martin’s  lane,  W.C.— 

2.  \  es.  3.  The  paper  is  not  usually  cemented  to  the  glass.  —  4.  Yes.  The 
gentleman  named  will  supply  the  right  kind.— o.  We  believe  not  at 
present. 

An  Asfirant. — Unless  any  of  the  processes  are  protected  by  a  patent  you 
can,  of  course,  work  them  without  hindrance.  If  you  let  us  know  which 
particular  one  you  wish  to  employ  we  will  inform  you  if  it  be  patented. 
Very  few  of  the  processes  are  protected  by  patent. 

Angler. — No.  2  on  your  list  will  include  a  much  larger  angle  than  the  lens 
you  now  have,  but  No.  1  will  include  a  larger  still.  We  fear  No.  3  will 
not  cover  the  size  of  plate  you  require  with  sufticiently-even  illumination. 
There  is  no  satisfactory  method  of  reducing  the  intensity  of  mercury- 
intensified  negatives. 

A.  H.  S. — If  you  dilute  the  strong  liquor  ammonia  ‘880  with  an  equal  bulk 
of  water  as  soon  as  you  obtain  it,  the  strength  of  the  diluted  solution,  if 
kept  with  ordinary  care,  will  for  all  practical  purposes  remain  constant. 
If  you  do  this  you  need  not  go  to  the  trouble  of  chemically  testing  the 
strength  of  the  ammonia  every  time  before  using,  as  you  propose. 

G.  AY.  Austen. — There  has  been  such  a  process  described,  but  for  the 
moment  we  cannot  recollect  the  working  details.  The  carbon  process  is 
largely  utilised  for  the  purpose.  You  will  find  full  working  details  of  I 
zinc-etching  processes  in  the  articles  on  photo-mechanical  printing  which 
appeared  in  our  volumes  for  1878-9. 

R.  S. — Treat  the  suspected  sulphite  of  soda  with  chloride  of  barium,  which 
will  throw  down  a  precipitate  of  .sulphite  of  barium.  This  is  soluble  in 
either  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  while  the  sulphate  is  not.  Consequently 
if  the  whole  of  the  precipitate  is  not  dissolved  by  the  acid,  you  may  know 
that  the  sulphite  of  soda  contains  sulphate.  All  sulphite  of  soda  is  liable  I 
to  decomposition  by  keeping. 


CHRISTMAS  DAY. 

Notice. — The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  the  week 
ending  December  26th  will  be  published  at  nine  o’clock  a.m.  on 
Wednesday  next,  the  24th  December.  Advertisements  intended  fori 
insertion  in  that  issue  should  therefore  reach  the  Office  by  Monday 
Evening  next,  the  22nd  December.  Small  Advertisements  will  be  I 
received  up  to  Nine  o’clock  on  Tuesday  Morning  next,  the  23rd 
December.  Orders  for  Advertisements  of  the  same  class,  addressed  to 
the  “Printing  Department,”  32,  Castle  Street,  Liverpool,  will  be 
received  up  to  Two  o’clock  p.m.  on  Tuesday  next,  the  23rd  December. 
- « - 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — The  next  monthly; 
technical  meeting  of  this  Society  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  next,j 
December  23rd,  at  8  p.m.,  at  5a,  Pall  Mall  East. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 

For  two  Weeks  ending  December  17,  1884. 

The^e  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 


£3T  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Notice. — Each  Correspondent  is  required  to  enclose  his  name  and  address, 
although  not  necessaril y  for  publ ication.  Communications  may,  when  thought 
desirable,  appear  under  a  nom  de  plume  as  hitherto,  or,  by  preference, 
under  three  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Such  signatures  as  “  Constant  Reader ,” 
“ Subscriber ,”  &c.,  should  be  avoided.  Correspondents  not  conforming  to 
this  rule  will  therefore  understand  the  reason  for  the  omission  of  their 
communications. 

J.  E.  Runciman. — The  index  when  issued  will  indicate  the  article  referring 
to  the  subject.  It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer. 

S.  not  having  complied  with  our  rule  by  sending  name  and  address,  of 
course  his  query  is  unanswered. 

Perplexed. — Dab  the  silver  plate  over  with  a  piece  of  glazier’s  putty.  This 
will  dull  the  surface  and  prevent  reflections. 

J.  W.  H. — 1.  Any  fancy  boxmaker  will  make  them  to  your  order. — 2. 
Apply  to  Messrs.  Sands  and  Hunter. — 3.  No. 

The  correspondent  who  inquires  about  grooved  paper  boxes,  and  whose 
signature  we  cannot  decipher,  had  better  apply  to  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards, 

A.  B.  We  regret  we  are  unable  to  give  you  the  desired  information.  The 
only  source  from  which  you  can  obtain  it,  we  imagine,  will  be  from  some 
manufacturer  of  gelatine.  Better  write  to  Messrs.  Nelson,  Dale  and  Co. 

King  Lud. — You  have  proceeded  wrongly.  The  salts  should  be  dissolved 
separately  in  water,  and  mixed  at  the  time  of  using.  The  solution  will 
not  keep  after  ipixing. 
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THE  PAST  YEAR. 

Once  more  it  becomes  our  duty  to  record  the  events  of  the  passing 
year,  and  once  again  we  feel  the  difficulty  of  the  task.  Not  that 
there  is  nothing  to  record,  for  there  is  a  plethora  of  matter;  but 
simply  or  chiefly  because  there  is  difficulty  in  laying  emphasis  on 
any  particular  items  of  novelty  with  which  the  year  1885  can  be 
identified. 

The  chief  portion  of  the  really  practical  work  of  the  year  has 
been  of  course  devoted  to  dry-plate  work,  but  scarcely  in  the  same 
direction  or  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  past  few  years.  The 
important  discussion  of  the  question  of  lighting  the  developing 
room  has  attracted  a  considerable  amount  of  attention,  and  Mr.  W. 
E.  Debenham’s  recommendation  to  substitute  a  combination  of 
green  and  yellow  for  the  previously-employed  ruby  media  has 
found  favour  in  many  quarters.  At  the  same  time  a  pure  yellow 
light  is  perferred  by  many,  and  the  real  fact  seems  now  to  be  that 
any  light  may  be  employed,  if  it  be  employed  with  sense. 

Another  point  in  connection  with  dry  plates  that  has  received  its 
full  share  of  attention  during  the  year  is  the  substitution  of  one  or 
other  of  the  fixed  alkalies  for  ammonia,  in  conjunction  with  pyro- 
gallol,  in  development.  This  is  a  matter  important  not  only  from 
the  point  of  view  of  convenience  and  excellence  of  result,  but  also 
as  a  matter  of  hygiene.  The  constant  respiration  of  the  fumes  of 
ammonia — however  dilute — has  been  shown  to  exercise  a  more  or 
less  injurious  action  upon  the  system,  the  extent  and  the  character 
of  the  injury  being  dependent  on  the  constitution.  Anything, 
therefore,  that  tends  to  the  suppression  of  this  evil,  without 
necessarily  involving  any  falling-off  in  the  quality  of  work  done, 
must  be  hailed  by  all  photographers  as  a  step  in  advance.  At 
present  there  appears  to  be  a  growing  feeling  in  favour  of  soda  arid  i 
potash  as  the  adjuncts  to  pyro.,  but  we  are  not  alone  in  the  opinion 
that  ammonia  is  still  able  to  hold  its  own. 

One  other  branch  of  negative  work  with  gelatine  plates  to  which 
much  attention  has  been  given  during  the  last  year  or  two,  but 
more  especially  during  the  last  few  months,  has  been  the  colouration 
of  the  film  with  the  view  of  rendering  it  more  sensitive  to  certain 
of  the  less  refrangible  rays  of  the  spectrum,  and  so  enabling  the 
photographer  to  render  in  monochrome  the  various  colours  of 
nature  in  their  due  gradations  as  seen  by  the  eye.  The  late  Dr. 
Draper,  some  thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  was  the  first  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  certain  sensitive  films  which  absorbed  particular 
rays  of  the  spectrum  were  proportionately  more  sensitive  to  those 
rays  than  to  others.  Since  Dr.  Draper’s  observations  the  matter  has 
been  taken  up  by  others,  and  Dr.  H.  W.  Vogel,  some  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  ago,  showed  that  collodion  films  stained  with  various  dyes 
became  sensitive  to  the  colours  which  the  stained  films  absorbed. 
Air.  AI.  Carey  Lea  and  Alajor — then  Captain — Waterhouse  took 
up  the  same  line  of  investigation,  the  latter  being  the  first, 
we  believe,  to  recommend  eosine  for  the  purpose.  But  from  collo¬ 
dion  films,  for  various  reasons,  no  very  profitable  results  were 
attained,  and  it  remained  for  MM.  Attout-Tailfer  and  Clayton,  of 
Paris,  to  revive  with  success  the  old  idea  in  connection  with  gela¬ 
tine  plates.  Since  the  introduction  of  their  “  isochromatic  plates  ” 
Dr.  Arogel  and  others  in  Germany  have  experimented  with  stained 


films,  and  it  is  now  beyond  question  that  for  special  purposes,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  copying  oil  paintings,  the  coloured  films  are  invaluable. 

Gelatine  emulsion  also  promises  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
future  of  printing.  It  is  now  two  or  three  years  since  gelatino- 
bromide  paper  took  a  hold  on  the  public,  chiefly  for  enlarging 
purposes;  but  just  within  the  last  months  of  the  year  it  has  become 
possible  to  use  a  similar  paper  for  even  the  smallest  work,  the 
exposure  extending  to  seconds  only  by  artificial  light,  while  the 
tones  obtained  will  rival  albumenised  paper  in  variety  and  in 
quality.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  process  will  be  greatly 
developed  during  the  coming  year. 

In  connection  with  other  printing  methods  there  is  little  alteration 
to  record.  Silver,  despite  its  numerous  detractors,  still  holds  its 
own.  Carbon  in  its  various  forms  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  few; 
and  platinotype,  with  the  exception  of  the  production  of  some  new 
tones,  is  scarcely  in  a  different  position  from  that  occupied  by  it 
last  year.  Photo-engraving  has,  however,  been  brought  to  a  higher 
degree  of  perfection  than  before — not  merely  in  line  work  and 
reproductions,  but  in  the  rendering  also  of  the  most  delicate 
gradations  of  a  photograph  from  nature.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  the  process  by  which  the  particular  specimens  we 
have  in  view  were  produced  is  a  secret  one,  and  as  such  not  likely 
to  forward  photography  to  any  extent. 

In  photolithography  and  kindred  methods  there  has  been  great 
activity,  and  it  is  scarcely  going  beyond  the  bounds  of  truth  if  we 
venture  to  say  that  there  is  not  an  illustrated  paper  or  publication 
in  the  country  which  does  not  now  utilise  photography  in  some 
manner. 

The  hand  of  death  has  fallen  heavily  upon  us  during  the  rear, 
and  several  well-known  names  and  faces  have  disappeared  from 
amongst  us.  Air.  J  IT.  Dallmeyer,  the  famous  optician,  whose 
death  was  reported  early  in  January,  was  the  first  on  the  list, 
followed  with  painful  rapidity  by  the  announcements  of  the  deaths 
of  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham — for  five  and  twenty  years  President  of 
;  the  South  London  Photographic  Society — of  Air.  U.  Baden 
j  Pritchard  and  Air.  Jabez  Hughes,  both  old  and  well-known 
representatives  of  English  photography.  In  America,  too,  there 
have  been  several  losses  amongst  them — Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward, 
whose  work  in  connection  with  photomicrography  has  gained  him  a 
j  world-wide  reputation  ;  Air.  F.  A.  Wenderoth,  of  Philadelphia, 
one  of  the  leading  portrait  photographers  in  the  United  States  ; 

1  and,  finally,  Air.  Henry  T.  Anthony,  of  the  firm  of  E.  and  H.  T. 
j  Anthony.  Air.  John  Hubbard’s  death  brings  up  particularly  sad 
!  thoughts  of  the  uncertainty  of  life,  for  he  was  an  exhibitor  at  the 
!  last  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society,  and  was  awarded  a 
medal  for  his  clever  composition  picture,  Mothers  Love ,  but  did  not 
live  to  receive  it  from  the  hands  of  the  President.  Other  less  fami¬ 
liar  forms  will  be  seen  no  more  in  the  ranks  of  practical  photography, 
and  as  we  write  these  lines  the  grave  has  scarcely  closed  over 
the  remains  of  Air.  Henry  Greenwood — the  printer  and  publisher  of 
this  Journal  since  its  commencement,  and  its  proprietor  for  nearly 
thirty  years.  After  a  personal  intercourse  of  over  twenty  years  it 
is  needless  to  say  that  we  feel  the  loss  keenly,  and  it  is  with  more 
j  than  ordinary  sadness  we  close  the  present  volume. 
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la  consequence  of  the  lamented  decease  of  Mr.  Greenwood, 
certain  changes  in  the  conduct  of  the  Journal  are  absolutely 
necessary,  and  will  be  commenced  with  the  New  Year.  It  is 
impossible,  and  indeed  unnecessary,  to  specify  them  in  detail,  but  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  printing  office  will  be  removed  from 
Liverpool,  and  in  future  The  British  Journal  of  Photography 
will  be  printed  as  well  as  published  in  London. 


THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE  WIND  AND  ACTINISM. 
Does  the  direction  of  the  wind  influence  the  exposure  in  the 
camera  ?  If  so,  from  what  quarter  does  the  highest  actinic  effect 
occur?  In  the  early  days  of  photography — even  so  far  back  as  the 
time  of  the  Daguerreotype  process — it  was  considered  that  when  the 
wind  blew  from  certain  directions  there  was  always  an  increase  in 
the  actinic  power  of  the  light,  and  when  it  came  from  other  quarters 
the  reverse  occurred.  In  some  of  the  earlier  works  on  photography  it 
is  mentioned  that,  if  the  wind  be  in  the  east,  a  much  longer  ex¬ 
posure  is  always  necessary.  Not  only  was  this  asserted,  but  some 
writers  have  given  a  theory  why  this  should  be  the  case.  However, 
it  is  not  with  the  theoretical  part  of  the  question  it  is  our  in¬ 
tention  to  deal  in  this  article,  but  to  treat  the  subject  from  an 
entirely  practical  point  of  view. 

There  can  be  no  question  that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large 
towns  at  least,  the  direction  of  the  wind  may,  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  very  materially  affect  the  quality  of  the  light.  This 
topic,  it  may  be  mentioned,  is  no  new  one,  as  it  has  before  been 
dealt  with  in  our  columns;  yet,  evidently,  it  is  one  that  is  not 
thoroughly  understood  by  many. 

We  were  forcibly  reminded  of  this  fact  quite  recently,  when  at 
the  close  of  a  meeting  of  one  of  the  photographic  societies  the  con¬ 
versation  of  a  number  of  photographers  turned  upon  this  subject. 
One  gentleman  remarked  that  with  a  south  wind  his  exposures  were 
always  longer  than  with  a  north,  while  another  asserted  that  with 
an  east  wind  his  exposures,  as  a  rule,  had  to  be  at  least  fifty  per  cent, 
longer  than  when  it  was  west,  however  good  the  light  might 
appear  to  the  eye.  This  gentleman  also  said  that  not  only  did  the 
east  wind  increase  the  exposure  in  the  camera,  but  the  printing 
operations  were  correspondingly  retarded.  Others  present  gave 
their  experiences  also,  which  differed  very  materially  from  those 
already  mentioned,  but  no  one  offered  any  explanation  as  to  the 
actual  cause  of  this  discrepancy.  It  may  at  once  be  mentioned  that 
the  gentlemen  who  gave  such  diverse  opinions  resided  in  different 
parts  of  the  metropolis. 

After  a  little  consideration  it  will  be  easy  to  conceive  why  a 
photographer  located  (say)  in  a  northern  suburb  of  London  will 
find  a  material  diminution  in  the  actinic  value  of  the  light  when  a 
gentle  breeze  is  blowing  from  the  south,  simply  because  the  wind 
wafts  the  fog  and  smoke  from  the  town  in  that  direction.  When 
the  wind  is  in  the  north  it,  of  course,  blows  from  the  country,  and 
if  by  chance  the  atmosphere  be  at  all  foggy  the  fog  or  vapour 
partakes  of  the  character  of  a  light  mist,  which  in  some  instances 
enhances  the  active  quality  of  the  light  rather  than  otherwise. 

The  fog  or  vapour  constantly  present,  more  or  less,  in  all  large 
towns  where  coal  is  the  staple  article  for  fuel,  particularly  during 
tiie  winter  months,  is  always  of  a  highly  noil-actinic  character. 
As  an  example  of  the  total  absence  of  actinism  in  a  London  fog, 
we  have  known  instances  of  prints  being  exposed  for  an  entire 
day  in  the  open  air  without  the  slightest  outline  of  the  negative 
being  impressed  on  the  paper— a  fact  that  can  hardly  be  realized 
by  our  continental  friends.  Although  such  a  fog  may  cut  off  the 
whole  of  the  actinic  action  of  the  light,  it  frequently  happens  that 
it  is  comparatively  only  a  thin  layer,  sometimes  not  extending  to 
the  top  of  moderately-high  buildings.  It  is  no  very  unusual 
circumstance  for  persons,  out  of  curiosity,  to  ascend  to  the  top  of 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  during  a  London  fog,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
looking  down  upon  it,  while  the  sun  is  to  be  seen  brightly  shining 
overhead. 

•  Some  curious  phenomena  are  frequently  observed  during  a  dense 


formed,  holds  together  and  may  be  blown  about  in  a  comparatively 


compact  mass.  On  one  occasion  w’e  happened  to  be  in  the  city  and 
witnessed  one  of  those  dense,  yellow,  smoky  fogs  approach  slowly 
up  the  street,  almost  like  a  wall.  At  one  end  of  the  street  for  a 
short  time  the  sun  could  be  seen  shining  brilliantly,  while  the 
other  end  was  in  a  dense  fog.  In  a  few  minutes  the  whole 
thoroughfare  was  enveloped  in  darkness,  which  for  a  time  was 
sufficient  to  put  a  stop  to  all  vehicular  traffic.  This  fog  did  not 
remain  long,  and  it  cleared  off  nearly  as  suddenly  as  it  made  its 
appearance.  Now,  when  a  fog  of  this  description  is  dispersed  bv 
the  wind  it,  of  course,  becomes  attenuated,  and  its  highly  non- 
actinic  character  is,  so  to  speak,  diluted,  but  it  is  not  destroyed. 

In  the  presence  of  a  brisk  wind  fogs  are  never  formed,  as  the 
smoky  or  other  vapour  is  carried  away  and  becomes  diffused.  Still 
in  whatever  direction  it  may  be  carried  it  is  generally  sufficient  when 
the  wind  is  slight  to  materially  affect  the  actinic  power  of  the  light, 
although  this  may  not  be  manifest  to  the  eye.  Hence  it  is  in 
the  vicinity  of  large  towns  that  one  photographer  may  find  the 
wind  from  a  given  quarter  to  retard  the  chemical  action  of  the 
light,  while  another,  on  the  contrary,  will  find  it  considerably 
accelerated.  The  same  will  necessarily  follow  from  every  point  of 
the  compass  from  which  the  wind  may  come  according  to  the  location 
of  the  studio.  This  brings  us  to  the  practical  part  of  the  question. 

It  is  very  clear  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  cities  a  material 
advantage  may  be  gained  by  judiciously  selecting  a  situation  for 
working.  Unfortunately  the  most  suitable  locality  for  the  studio 
in  the  case  of  portraiture  has  to  be  considered  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view  alone,  namely,  where  the  best  business  can  be  com¬ 
manded.  Not  so,  however,  with  establishments  which  confine  their 
operations  more  particularly  to  copying  and  enlarging,  or  such  like 
work.  These  are  usually  situated  in  the  suburbs,  in  order  to  be  as 
much  as  possible  free  from  the  town  fogs  and  haze  ;  so  also  are  the 
printing  establishments  of  most  of  the  leading  London  portrait 
photographers.  In  these  cases  the  selection  of  a  locality  is  less 
restricted. 

The  preponderance  of  wind  during  the  maximum  period  of  late 
years  appears  to  be  from  south  through  west  to  north-west.  Hence, 
a  south,  west,  or  north-western  suburb  would  appear  to  be  the  best 
to  select,  in  order  to  secure  a  position  where  the  prevailing  wind  for 
the  greatest  period  in  the  year  blows  from  the  open  country  instead 
of  from  the  town.  We  know  that  several  of  the  largest  London 
houses  have  their  printing  establishments  in  the  north  and  western 
districts,  these  districts  being  chosen,  we  believe,  for  the  reason  just 
indicated. 

What  has  been  said  in  reference  to  the  fogs  and  haze  from  the 
metropolis  applies  equally  well,  though  in  a  larger  degree,  to  all 
large  towns,  at  least  in  this  country,  where  coal  is  the  principal  fuel 
consumed. 

- - ♦ - 

PHOTOGRAPHY:  THE  REDUPLICATION  OF  MANU¬ 
SCRIPT  RECORDS. 

Attention  has  often  been  drawn  in  these  pages  to  the  important 
aid  which  photography  is  capable  of  rendering  in  the  multiplication 
or  reduplication  of  valuable  documents,  whether  in  the  possession  of 
the  state  or  of  individuals  ;  and  yet  what  has  been  done,  so  fai’,  to 
utilise  the  aid  of  which  it  is  capable  ?  We  hear  of  a  few  isolated  in¬ 
stances  of  private  enterprise  in  bringing  before  the  public  photo¬ 
graphic  copies  of  manuscripts  of  great  interest  and  extreme  value. 
Now  and  then  one  of  the  s  ocieties  treats  its  subscribers  to  an  occasional 
photographic  reproduction  of  some  old  work  ;  while  others,  whose 
value  depends  entirely  upon  the  reading  to  be  given  to  a  parti¬ 
cular  passage  only  half  legible,  are  printed  in  modern  type,  without 
chance  of  individual  criticism  or  conclusions  being  formed  from 
personal  inspection.  But  what  steps  does  the  Government  take  to 
guard  from  destruction  the  priceless  treasures  of  records  and  manu¬ 
scripts  committed  to  its  charge,  beyond  providing  a  grand  ware¬ 
house  for  their  storage  ?  Within  certain  limited  restrictions  these 
documents  of  untold  value  are  within  everyone’s  power  to  examine, 
criticise,  and  of  necessity  to  wear  away  by  the  mere  process  of 
handling,  be  it  ever  so  tenderly  done. 

It  is  stated  by  those  who  are  well  fitted  to  judge  that  already  a 
distinct  depreciation  may  be  discerned  in  some  of  these  collections 
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of  ancient  writings,  and  as  population  multiplies,  and  that  scrutiny 
of  old  evidence  now  so  much  the  fashion  increases,  it  needs  no 
prophet  to  point  out  what  will  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  these  con¬ 
crete  and  tangible  messages  of  times  gone  by — messages,  it  must 
be  said,  that  we  hold  in  trust  only  for  our  successors. 

The  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  seen  vast  strides  taken  in  the 
critical  exegisis  of  their  antique  scrolls.  What  may  be  done  in  its 
succession  can  only  be  guessed  ;  but  one  thing  is  certain — a  heavy 
accusation  will  be  against  us  if  we  let  these  things  perish,  or  even 
be  injured,  for  want  of  a  little  expense,  a  little  care,  a  little  fore¬ 
thought. 

Comparatively  few  years  ago  it  might  have  been  objected  that 
there  was  no  practical  process  of  reproduction  by  any  permanent 
method,  and  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  incur  the  expense  of 
making  copies  of  these  things  that  would  not  last  a  generation  out. 
Now,  however,  as  our  readers  know — for  some  time  past  it  has  been 
so — there  are  numbers  of  accurate  modes  of  photographic  duplica¬ 
tion  by  which  copies  may  be  made  as  durable  as  anything  on  the 
shelves  of  the  British  Museum,  and  at  a  price  little  above  what 
would  be  entailed  by  setting  up  the  words  in  type,  and  printing  in 
the  press  in  the  usual  fashion. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  subject  is  being  earnestly  taken  up 
by  many  who  view  with  something  like  dismay  the  possible 
annihilation  of  these  only  witnesses  we  possess  of  the  doings  of 
past  ages,  and  a  decision  has  been  arrived  at  to  petition  Parliament 
upon  the  subject. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Library  Association,  held  the 
month  before  last,  the  following  resolution  was  passed  : — “  That  a 
memorial  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  urging  the 
great  necessity  of  making,  by  means  of  photography,  copies  of 
parish  registers  and  other  important  documents,  whether  printed  or 
manuscript,  books,  pamphlets,  &c.,  in  public  libraries,  in  order  that 
the  public  may  be  secured  from  the  serious  consequences  of  the  loss 
of  such  documents,  &c.,  and,  further,  may  be  supplied  with  copies  of 
the  same  at  a  reasonable  price.  That  this  Council  prepare,  and 
the  President  be  requested  to  sign,  such  memorial  on  behalf  of  the 
present  meeting,  and  that  members  of  the  Association  be  requested 
to  use  their  influence  with  Members  of  Parliament  in  its  support.” 

Our  remarks,  so  far,  refer  mainly  to  manuscripts  of  great  age, 
the  number  of  which  in  the  world  can  never  be  increased,  and  is, 
indeed,  decreasing  by  the  remorseless  hand  of  fire  or  decay, 
although  it  is  possible,  by  the  properly  regulated  expenditure  of 
an  annual  sum  of  no  great  moment,  so  perfectly  to  reproduce  them 
that  the  world  would,  in  effect,  be  no  loser  if  every  one  of  the 
originals  was  destroyed  by  fire.  But  it  will  be  seen  that  the  framers 
of  the  resolution  we  quote  have  gone  much  further  than  this,  by 
recommending  the  copying  of  records  to  be  extended  over  a  very 
wide  field,  and  this,  it  is  evident,  means  the  expenditure  of  sums  of 
money  which  in  the  aggregate  would  be  immense.  Still  it  is  a 
query  whether  it  would  not  merely  be  a  transference  of  payments 
from  her  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office  to  the  pockets  of  photo¬ 
graphers  and  their  employes.  Indeed,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  a  pi’ocess  of  photographic  reproduction  could  be  devised  which 
would  not  necessarily  result  in  any  increase  of  total  expenditure. 
The  same  thing  in  another  form  has  been  said  before  ;  hence  there 
is  no  novelty  in  our  suggestion  that  sueh  records  could  be  copied 
on  a  greatly  reduced  scale  instead  of  one  simile  in  size  as  well  as 
structure.  Expense  would  be  saved,  and  the  work  of  reference 
actually  simplified. 

It  is  suggested  that  every  parish  be  compelled  by  law  to  have 
its  register  so  reproduced  in  facsimile ,  a  copy  deposited  in  the 
nearest  local  library,  and  one  at  Somerset  House.  The  expense  of 
carrying  out  such  a  plan  for  past  registers  would,  no  doubt,  be  very 
great,  though  if  spread  over  a  number  of  years  it  would  not  be  felt. 
As  to  future  registers :  it  is  evident  that  they  might  be  arranged  in 
such  a  form  as  to  enable  the  many  pages  to  be  copied  at  a  time  on, 
as  we  say,  a  reduced  scale,  and  at  a  cost  which  need  not  exceed 
what  would  be  paid  to  an  expert  trustworthy  copyist.  As  to  the 
older  records,  it  is  likewise  evident  that  the  actual  cost  of  photo¬ 
graphic  facsimiles  might  amount  to  a  smaller  sum  than  would  be 
charged  by  a  writer  skilful  and  trained  enough  to  be  able  to 
decipher  the  old  and  crabbed  handwriting  that  so  often  characterises 
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records  dating  back  a  century  or  two  ago.  The  vastly-increased 
accuracy  which  would  follow  the  adoption  of  such  a  course  no  one 
would  presume  to  question. 

In  the  paper  by  Dr.  R.  Garnett,  which  gave  rise  to  the  discussion 
of  this  topic  and  the  final  adoption  of  the  above  resolution,  it  is 
recommended  that  a  photographic  department  be  established  at  the 
British  Museum,  with  the  view  of  facilitating  the  cheap  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  important  manuscripts  and  records.  This  is  treading  on 
delicate  ground.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  department  of  this  kind, 
under  the  control  of  Government,  would  be  of  great  value  ;  but  the 
British  taxpayer  would  very  probably  insist  upon  its  being  -elf- 
supporting,  as  indeed  it  well  might  be.  Then,  however,  would  at 
once  arise  trade  jealousy.  We  all  remember  how  the  stationer- 
rebelled  at  the  idea  of  the  Government  interfering  with  trade  by 
making  a  present  of  the  then  so-called  “  post-card  "  to  the  pur¬ 
chasers  of  the  halfpenny  stamp  thereto  attached,  and  how,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  the  price  of  post-card  message  was  increased  by  more  th  ut 
ten  per  cent.  Similary  we  are  afraid  the  mechanical  photogr.iphei  - 
might  complain  of  the  Government  taking  their  trade  out  of  lln-ir 
fingers,  if  they  undertook  on  a  large  scale  the  photographing  of 
registers  and  the  selling  of  copies  either  at  a  profit  or  at  cost  price. 

This,  however,  is  a  difficulty  which  would  follow  all  state  manu¬ 
facture,  and  we  apprehend  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  surmount 
it.  Therefore,  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  giving  our  cordial  support 
to  the  resolution  based  upon  Dr.  Garnett's  recommendation,  and  it 
would,  we  feel  assured,  be  a  subject  of  congratulation  not  only  to 
the  profession  but  to  the  public  at  large  to  see  it  acted  upon  ip  one 
shape  or  another  with  zeal  and  energy. 


The  season  of  the  year  has  approached  when,  in  some  districts 
especially,  the  photographer  is  at  his  wit's  end  how  to  get  rid  of  the 
effects  of  smoke.  If  his  studio  be  cold  he  can  heat  it  :  if  warm,  lie 
can  ventilate  it  (or  try  to)  ;  but  if  a  good  rich,  thick  sample  of  f-  g. 
which  is  mainly  trapped  smoke,  gain  entry  he  may  ventilate  and  In* 
may  heat  his  room  without  getting  rid  of  this  monster,  for  such, 
indeed,  the  invasion  becomes.  It  has  been  stated  that  electricity 
will  dissipate  this  smoke-fog  ;  but  we  are  afraid  that  the  larg-st  of 
electrical  machines  grinding  by  the  whole  force  of  the  establishment 
would  have  little  effect  upon  some  of  the  peligin 
spherules  of  water  that,  at  this  period  of  the  year,  come  between  the 
photographer  and  his  client  to  the  detriment  of  all  transparency  of 
shadow,  not  to  say  serenity  of  mind. 


There  is,  however,  hope  of  better  things  in  the  future  for  the 
photographer.  Modes  of  bringing  about  the  abatement  of  smoke 
occupied  considerable  attention  at  the  Healtheriea,  ai  1  no  doubt 
will  be  still  more  to  the  front  at  the  Inventories.  Meanwhile  we 
may  direct  attention  to  a  very  interesting  correspondence  which 
has  lately  been  carried  on  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  upon 
this  subject,  some  very  remarkable  results  in  the  direction  of  smoke- 
abatement  having  been  described  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  well-known  for 
his  gas  apparatus,  as  having  been  brought  about  in  furnaces.  &c., 
under  his  own  supervision  by  means  of  a  very  simple  character.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  studio  fog— during  the  prevalence  of 
which  the  taking  of  good  photographs  is  next  to  impossible — does 
not  always  owe  the  whole  of  its  intensity  to  the  thickness  of  the 
external  air.  It  is  too  frequently  aided  and  abetted  by  the  clumsy 
furnaceman  or  the  untidy  housemaid,  and  any  hints  that  may  be 
gained  from  Mx\  Fletcher’s  experience  in  avoiding  this  additional 
cause  of  the  optical  impurity  of  the  atmosphere  will  be  of  real  and 
substantial  benefit  to  the  photographer  in  the  damp  and  a old 
seasons,  though  it  may  be  years  before  their  effect  upon  the  atmos¬ 
phere  in  general  will  be  seen. 


The  very  instructive  letter  upon  the  care  of  the  eyes,  and  the  effect 
of  civilization  upon  eyesight,  by  Dr.  Brudenell  Carter,  which 
appeared  in  The  Times  &  month  or  two  ago,  has  been  issued  in  a 
separate  form,  with  a  few  explanatory  diagrams  by  the  anthor. 
This  is  one  of  those  useful  small  publications  which  everyone 
ticularly  the  photographer,  whose  occupation  borders,  or  i*  liable 
to  border,  so  closely  upon  the  injurious — should  carefully  rea  l. 


“They  manage  those  things  better  in  Franco,'” and  so  they  would 
have  had  us  to  believe  when  the  wonderful  Ua  -  cuts  were 
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made  from  Meudon.  In  the  first  case,  no  spectators  were 
present,  and  the  balloon  was  steered  against  the  wind  in  a  dead 
calm  ;  and,  in  the  second,  it  was  brought  home  in  a  cart  after 
a- successful  battle  with  the  wind  blowing  in  the  direction  it  was 
steering.  Consequently  the  successful  and  skilful  aeronautic  ex¬ 
perimentalists  are  reaping  the  reward  of  their  exertions.  One  of 
them  is  named  in  the  list  for  the  distinction  of  a  Chef  de  Bataillon, 
another  made  a  Knight  of  the  Legion  d’Honneur,  and  a  third,  who 
received  a  wound  in  preparing  the  gas,  is  similarly  distinguished. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  bubble,  we 
should  say  “balloon,”  ia  metaphorically  burst,  seeing  that  it  is  put  on 
the  shelf  sine  clie,  for  its  resuscitation  ;  and  strange  not  to  learn 
that  the  commission  appointed  by  the  Academy  to  report  has 
reported  upon  its  powers. 


The  wonderful  sky-glows  have  been,  if  possible,  more  beautiful 
than  ever  at  intervals  during  the  last  month  or  two  ;  yet  we  have 
seen  no  other  photograph  of  any  phase  of  phenomena  than  the  one 
engraved  in  La  Nature  last  year.  Our  esteemed  contributor, 
Professor  Piazzi  Smyth,  writing,  from  Edinburgh  to  Nature  describes 
an  effect — still  stranger  than  any  yet  observed — in  the  form  of  a 
series  of  clouds  all  brilliantly  iridescent,  glowing  masses  of  beautiful 
colours  quite  distinct  from  any  of  the  ordinary  sunset  hues  which 
gild  the  sky  so  beautifully.  In  the  same  paper  an  effect  almost 
similar  is  described  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Clarke  as  having  been  witnessed 
by  himself  on  the  same  night,  the  11th  instant,  and,  in  a  still 
more  brilliant  form,  by  a  large  number  of  spectators  a  couple  of 
clays  later. 


Ik  photomicrography  -with  a  good  light,  a  low-power  objective  and 
a  fairly-transparent  object,  considerations  of  steadiness  of  stand  do 
not  occupy  an  important  position;  but  when  the  amplification  is 
great  with  a  high  power  and  a  diminished  radiant  area  for  light, 
and  a  consequently  long  exposure,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  the  stand  be  thoroughly  rigid,  on  account  not  only  of  tremor  of 
the  whole  arrangement,  but  of  the  slightest  difference  of  rates  vibra¬ 
tion  between  object  and  objective  causing  blurring.  At  the  Royal 
Microscopical  Society’s  meeting  on  the  10th  instant,  Mr.  Mayall 
described  a  new  instrument  made  on  the  general  principles  of  Mr. 
Wenham’s  radial  microscope,  but  modified  in  certain  directions. 
The  particular  instrument  (belonging  to  Mr.  J.  D.  Cox)  was  said  to 
have  the  perfection  of  balance  of  the  Wale  form,  and  to  be  so  steady 
as  to  lead  Mr.  Mayall  to  expect  it  to  be  eminently  suited  for  photo¬ 
micrography. 


We  described  last  w7eek  the  photograph  of  electricity  (illustrated 
in  La  Nature )  in  the  form  of  lightning  as  exemplified  in  the 
effects  of  a  single  flash  of  lightning.  Now  we  have  to  chronicle 
the  presentation  to  the  French  Academy  of  electric  prints  in 
another  form,  M.  Jannin  having  exhibited  photographs  of  the 
electric  spark  obtained  direct  on  the  film  by  M.  Ducretel,  by  passing 
the  spark  through  the  film  on  the  glass  plate. 


We  have  before  now  expressed  our  opinion  of  the  real  work  done 
by  the  Liverpool  Astronomical  Society,  and  we  learn  that  they  are 
again  showing  the  spirit  of  the  true  love  of  science  that  animates 
them.  They  are  now  establishing  an  educational  branch  for  the 
purpose  of  delivering  lectures  upon  the  more  popular  sections  of  the 
fascinating  science.  It  is  proposed  by  them  to  hold,  during  the 
winter,  fortnightly  classes  for  instruction,  and  to  deliver  lectures 
upon  the  more  popular  branches.  The  skill  with  which  photo¬ 
graphic  astronomical  work  has  been  conducted  by  the  Society  will, 
no  doubt,  render  those  classes  very  popular  with  photographers  and 
others  who  wish  to  learn  the  practical  details  of  that  class  of  work. 


Dr.  Phipson  writes  to  the  Moniteur  de  la  Pliotog  rapine,  Paris, 
that  a  Greenwich  photographer  advertises  : — “  To-day  being  the 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  my  mother-in-law,  photographic  por¬ 
traits  will  be  taken  at  reduced  price.” 


In  the  recent  International  Copyright  Congress,  held  at  Berne,  the 
question  of  proprietary  rights  in  photographs  was  omitted.  The 
project  of  the  Berne  Conference  has  been  submitted  by  the  French 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  the  Syndical  Chamber  of  Photography 
at  Paris,  and  M.  Sauvel,  supported  by  M.  Davanne,  proposed  that 
the  following  clause  should  be  inserted  in  the  Berne  scheme  : — “  The 
photographic  works  of  the  subjects  of  each  nation  in  the  Union  shall 


enjoy  in  other  countries  in  the  Union  the  protection  which  the  re¬ 
spective  laws  now  give,  or  may  hereafter  give  by  international 
arrangement/  to  works  of  this  nature.”  The  Syndicate  approved 
and  forwarded  this  suggestion. 


MISCELLANEOUS  USES  OF  GELATINE. 

Gelatine  being  now  in  ordinary  use  in  the  photographic  laboratory, 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  point  out  some  of  the  purposes  to 
which  it  may  be  applied,  otherwise  than  in  the  manufacture  of 
sensitive  dry  plates. 

Mr.  Woodbury  has  already  published  that  a  thin  five-per-cent, 
solution  of  gelatine  coloured  a  strong  yellow  by  a  sufficiency  of 
bichromate  of  potash  makes  a  good  cement  for  uniting  pieces  of 
broken  glass.  The  glass  must  be  warmed,  wiped  dry,  the  cement 
then  applied,  and  the  mended  glass  article  lie  then  exposed  to  light 
for  several  days.  He  has  also  published  that  a  strong  solution  of 
gelatine  to  which  a  little  glycerine  and  red  colouring  matter,  such 
as  carmine,  have  been  added  makes  a  substitute  for  wax  for 
covering  the  corks  and  upper  part  of  the  necks  of  bottles. 

In  the  form  of  capsules  gelatine  is  used  by  druggists  to  hold  many 
liquids  of  a  greasy  nature — such,  for  instance,  as  castor  oil — so  that 
they  may  be  swallowed  without  the  unpleasantness  arising  from 
their  nauseous  taste.  The  capsules  are  made  by  the  aid  of  a 
small  egg-shaped,  highly-polished  little  knob  of  iron,  having  a 
pointed  iron  stem  by  which  it  is  held.  The  knob  is  rubbed 
with  a  slightly  oily  cloth,  then  dipped  in  the  warm  gelatinous 
mixture,  after  which  the  pointed  stem  is  put  into  a  hole  in  a 
board,  while  the  gelatine  on  the  knob  is  cooling  and  hardening. 
The  gelatinous  mixture  usually  consists  of  six  parts  of  gelatine, 
twelve  parts  water,  and  one  part  sugar.  In  a  short  time  after 
dipping  the  capsule  is  cold  enough  to  be  removed  from  the  mould, 
which  is  done  by  cutting  the  gelatine  round  the  upper  part  of  the 
stem  with  a  knife,  then  pulling  off  the  capsule  dexterously  with  the 
fingers.  At  this  stage  it  should  be  elastic  enough  to  pull  off  with¬ 
out  tearing,  and  to  shrink  nearly  to  its  moulded  shape  directly 
afterwards.  A  syringe  with  a  nozzle  bent  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis  of  its  cylinder  is  used  to  fill  it  to  about  three-fourths  its 
capacity  ;  if  more  were  forced  in,  the  gelatinous  envelope  might 
possibly  break  afterwai’ds  with  changes  of  temperature.  The  hole 
is  closed  with  a  touch  of  a  strong  solution  of  gelatine,  and  the  same 
end  of  the  capsule  is  then  dipped  in  a  weak  solution  of  gelatine  to 
give  greater  security  by  the  thin  cap  thus  applied.  The  gelatinous 
solution  used  for  sealing  the  capsules  always  contains  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  gum.  The  capsules  having  been  allowed  to  dry,  a 
polished  appearance  is  given  to  them  by  rubbing  them  with  a 
slightly  oiled  cloth. 

Gelatine  is  one  of  the  many  substances  sometimes  used  for  the  coat¬ 
ing  of  pills,  in  order  that  they  may  not  stick  together  in  the  box  and 
may  not  be  tasted  in  the  act  of  swallowing  them.  The  solution 
used  for  covering  them  consists  of  one  part  of  gelatine  to  two  part3 
of  water.  The  pills  are  cleared  from  any  dust  or  powder  which 
may  be  on  their  surfaces  ;  then  each  pill  is  stuck  upon  the  end  of  a 
piece  of  ware  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  wire 
is  thrust  into  a  basin  of  sand,  which  acts  as  a  kind  of  pincushion. 
The  pills  are  next  dipped  one  at  a  time  into  the  warm  solution  of 
gelatine ;  then  the  other  ends  of  the  wires  carrying  them  are  replaced 
in  the  sand,  where  they  look  like  an  assemblage  of  large  pins  standing 
while  their  gelatine-coated  knobs  are  setting  and  drying  in  the  air. 
Sometimes  on  removing  the  pills  from  the  wires  a  little  tube  of 
gelatine  from  the  outside  of  the  wire  comes  off  with  it ;  this  tube 
is  carefully  cut  off  with  scissoi’s.  The  hole  in  the  gelatine  where 
the  wire  pierced  the  pill  is  then  closed  with  a  little  warm  solu¬ 
tion  of  gelatine,  applied  by  means  of  a  small  brush  of  camel’s 
hair. 

One  fact  about  gelatine  does  not  seem  to  have  received  that 
attention  in  photography  which  it  deserves,  namely,  its  curious 
power  of  dissolving  phosphate  of  lime — the  chief  constituent  of  bones. 
Furthermore,  it  always  contains  a  little  phosphate  of  lime,  which 
may  or  may  not  by  double  decomposition  introduce  a  trace  of 
phosphate  of  silver  into  all  gelatine  argento-bromide  emulsions. 
The  late  Dr.  William  Gregory,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Edinburgh 
University,  says  :  “  The  property  of  gelatinising  depends  on  the 
presence  of  phosphates ;  for  when  gelatine  is  long  boiled  with  water 
alone,  or  ■with  a  little  alkali,  phosphate  of  lime  is  deposited,  and  the 
solution  no  longer  forms  a  jelly  on  cooling.”  If  this  be  so,  the 
functions  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  gelatine  and  in  photographic 
emulsions  deserve  more  attention  than  they  have  hitherto  re* 
ceived.  W.  H.  Harrison. 
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HEAD-RESTS. 

A  quarter  of  a  century's  photographic  experience  allows  a  retro¬ 
spect  that  includes  vast  alterations  in  the  practice  of  our  art,  and 
in  few  things  has  more  change  been  shown  than  in  the  head-rest 
and  the  mode  of  its  employment.  Time  was  when  the  head-rest 
was  indeed  a  nuisance,  its  cold  hard  claws  being  equally  and 
remorselessly  applied  to  the  bare  cranium  of  the  octogenarian  or 
the  curly  locks  of  “sweet  sixteen.”  It  was  part  of  the  sacred 
paraphernalia  of  the  studio  —  “gallery,”  it  was  oftenest  called 
then — and  as  much  a  portion  of  the  place  as  the  camera  and  stand. 
When  the  sitter  entered  the  room,  whatever  his  experience  as  a 
sitter  might  be,  he  never  missed  the  one  nor  ceased  to  anathematise 
the  other.  There  was  no  mistake  about  the  matter.  Let  him 
assume  ever  so  graceful  an  air,  and  behave  with  the  utmost 
nonchalance,  feeling  steady  as  a  rock  and  not  betraying  a  trace 
of  nervousness,  he  had  to  submit  to  the  cold  steel  wielded  by  the 
photographer,  and  in  frosty  weather  taking  his  chance  of  its 
freezing  to  his  head. 

The  dentist  will  dip  his  instruments  in  warm  water,  or  other¬ 
wise  take  the  chill  off,  but  who  has  ever  heard  of  a  photographer 
taking  the  chill  off  his  apparatus,  although  it  were  applied  for 
more  minutes  than  the  former  was  used  for  seconds  1  It  was  an 
uncomfortable  affair  altogether  in  its  rigid  straightness  and  its 
jerky  adjustment.  When  Mr.  Sarony  introduced  his  patent  rest  he 
initiated  a  revolution  ;  but  its  high  price,  and  the  fact  that  it  was, 
practically,  only  able  to  be  used  in  one  spot  in  the  studio,  rendered 
it  only  an  occasional  accompaniment  of  even  first-class  studios. 
Its  charm,  however,  was  broken.  Comfort  in  connection  with  a  head¬ 
rest — comfort  of  a  modified  sort,  it  is  true — was  spoken  of,  and 
from  that  time  we  may  date  not  only  the  introduction  of  vastly- 
improved  forms  of  the  instrument,  but,  strange  to  say,  notwith¬ 
standing  these  improvements,  a  growing  and  powerful  objection  to 
the  instrument  at  all.  The  resignation  with  which  sitters  in  the 
early  days  submitted  to  its  employment— a  state  of  mind  too  often 
reflected  in  their  features — gave  way  to  decided  objections  to  its 
use  under  the  most  improved  system  ;  and  the  odious  com¬ 
parison  between  photographer  and  dentist,  so  often  made,  became 
intensified  by  the  occasional  sarcastic  offer  to  allow  the  rest  to  be 
used  if  the  .sitter  might  be  taken  under  the  “influence  of  gas,” 
after  the  manner  of  the  former  gentlemen. 

In  fact,  there  was  ever  after  this  period  a  smoulder'. lg  rebellion 
against  the  “instrument  of  torture,”  as  ran  the  slat) g  designation  of 
this  most  useful  adjunct.  The  photographer  sometimes  had  to  give 
way  to  avoid  a  scene,  and  when  in  other  cases  he  had  convinced  his 
sitter  of  the  actual  necessity  for  its  employment  the  latter  generally 
yielded  with  so  bad  a  grace  that  the  result  was  visible  in  the  finished 
portrait. 

That  the  rest  is,  and  has  been,  of  great  utility  cannot  be  gainsaid, 
and  if  judgment  in  “fixing”  it  had  always  been  shown  I  have  a 
strong  impression  that  we  should  never — or  “hardly  ever” — have 
had  it  objected  to;  but  it  has  been,  as  a  rule,  persistently  and  ruth¬ 
lessly  employed  in  every  instance,  often  without  care  and  with  entire 
disregard  of  the  sitter’s  comfort,  till  at  last  he  has  metaphorically 
kicked  against  it,  and  with  such  effect  as  to  have  sent  it  clean  out  of 
the  studio  in  some  cases.  This  state  of  affairs  is  in  many  respects 
most  unfortunate.  The  professional  portraitists’  first  aim  should  be 
to  put  his  sitter  at  ease,  and,  if  possible,  introduce  interesting 
topics  Of  conversation,  so  that  his  mind  is  led  away  from  the 
work  in  hand  ;  but  this  is  impossible  when,  in  the  first  case,  a 
heated  discussion  has  to  take  place  about  the  rest,  and,  in  the  next, 
the  half-convinced  sitter  has  to  submit  to  an  experience  which  he 
dreads  and  dislikes,  and  is  only  half  persuaded,  or  half  coaxed,  into 
permitting.  We  have  all  read  of  the  photographer  who,  in  reply 
to  the  old  lady’s  speech,  when  “fixed”  with  the  “rest,”  that  “she 
did  not  feel  at  all  comfortable,”  remarked — “we  don’t  photograrf 
feelin’s  here,  raarm,”  but,  I  take  it,  we  do  photograph  feelings;  in 
too  many  cases  the  face  is  seen  to  be  an  index  of  the  feelings.  It 
is  an  unfortunate  thing  that  so  bad  a  name  has  attached  to  the 
head-rest,  for,  in  some  instances,  it  materially  facilitates  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  good  work. 

My  object,  however,  in  writing  at  the  present  time  is  to  give  some 
idea  of  my  own  experiences,  and  not  to  complain  of  the  inevitable. 
Numbers— perhaps  the  majority — of  professional  photographers  have 
been  working  as  I  have  ;  but,  as  they  have  put  nothing  on  record 
upon  the  matter,  I  feel  sure  that  a  knowledge  of  how  I  have  fared 
in  discharging  the  head-rest  from  active  service  will  be  useful.  I 
may  at  once  say  that  for  some  time  previous  to  the  introduction  of 
gelatine  plates  I  began  to  take  portraits  without  the  rest  when¬ 
ever  possible,  and  since  the  introduction  of  gelatine  I  have  gradually 
discarded  the  instrument,  till  at  last  for  two  years  past  it  has  been 


kept  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner  in  the  studio,  and  only  occasionally 
brought  out  for  use,  and  when  brought  out  it  mainly  applied  to 
the  body  rather  than  the  head.  I  have  thus  found  a  saving  of  time, 
a  comfort  in  working,  and,  altogether,  a  vast  improvement  over  the 
old  style  of  things  to  which,  indeed,  it  would  now  with  me  be  next  to 
impossible  to  revert. 

It  may  be  asked — “How  about  the  sitter  moving  ?”  Well, 
in  reply,  I  can  only  say  that  not  only  do  I  use  no  rest,  but, 
further,  I  rarely  tell  my  sitter  when  the  moment  of  exposure  has 
arrived;  indeed,  he  is  usually  secured  with  two  exposures,  when 
1  am  able  to  inform  him  it  is  all  over  before  he  imagines  the 
operation  has  begum  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  risk,  the 
proportion  of  plates  spoiled  through  the  sitters  moving  is  | 
means  large,  and  whatever  the  loss  may  be  it  is  well  repaid 
by  the  increased  comfort  and  the  pleasure  the  sitter  experiences 
at  the  comparatively  new  sensation.  If  a  sitter  move  I  sav 
nothing  and  expose  afresh  ;  for,  of  course,  the  whole  effect  would 
be  lost  if  he  were  made  aware  that  lie  had  spoiled  a  plate,  the 
main  object  being  to  put  him  and  keep  him  at  his  ease.  I  must 
say  there  are  cases  where  the  method  is  not  a  success,  and  I  will 
conclude  with  an  example. 

A  lady  came  to  my  studio  one  day  and,  in  a  stronger  manner 
than  usual,  made  the  ordinary  complaint,  exclaiming,  “if  I  could 
only  be  taken  without  knowing  it !  ”  I  took  her  portrait — a  very 
nice  one  it  was — without  her  knowing  it;  but  what  can  my  readers 
guess  was  the  verdict  [  She  brought  the  proof  back  and  wanted  t> 
be  retaken,  for,  said  she  to  my  secretary,  “  Mr.  Webster  did  not  tell 
me  when  he  was  taking  me  or  I  should  never  have  put  «'ii 
that  expression.”  What  a  piece  of  rank  ingratitude  ! 

G.  W  ytmough  Webster,  F.C.S. 

MODERN  “DARK  ROOM”  IMPROVEMENTS.  * 

No.  IT f. 

Now  that  the  wet  collodion  process  is  so  little  used,  few  establish¬ 
ments  keep  theolddipping  bath  inemployment,  even  when,  for  special 
purposes,  the  silver  solution  is  resorted  to  occasionally.  Flat  dishes 
are  much  more  convenient  for  such  limited  use,  and  when  enlarging 
forms  a  considerable  feature  in  the  business  they  become  a  neces¬ 
sity  ;  so  it  is  rather  strange  that  the  dealers  have  not  paid  more 
attention  to  this  photographic  requisite.  Of  course  I  am  not  now 
speaking  of  the  small  developing  dishes,  which  leave  little  to  de 
but  of  large  sizes — say,  those  accommodating  plates  from  twelve 
inches  to  three  or  four  feet.  Porcelain  ware  is  so  uncomfortable  in 
use  and  so  breakable  that  it  may  be  left  out  of  consider i 
Dishes  with  glass  bottoms  seem  to  have  been  the  favourite,  but  they 
have  the  disadvantage  of  being  very  slippery,  and  you  can  seldom 
divest  yourself  of  the  feeling  that  a  plate  might  slip  and  go  through. 
A  large  swing-bath  of  the  Burton  pattern  I  had  cased  with 
boarding  below  the  glass  bottom  and  the  intervening  space  run  full 
of  plaster  of  Paris.  This  was  some  security  agaiust  breakage, 
but  it  did  not  get  rid  of  the  one  other  disadvantage  of  t L i>  form  of 
holder — that  is,  the  wooden  sides — which,  however  well  coated  with 
shellac  solution  or  black  varnish,  have  inevitably  a  bad  effect  <n 
the  bath  if  the  solution  be  left  long  in  contact  with  them.  This  may 
not  be  of  much  consequence  where  the  use  of  it  is  infrequent  and 
the  solution  is  decanted  as  soon  as  done  with,  but  it  is  better  to  use 
a  dish  that  is  beyond  all  suspicion,  lx>:h  as  to  chemical  action  and  as 
to  security  from  breakage  or  leakage.  Such  a  <li-h  is  a  simple 
wooden  tray  lined  with  pure  rubber.  It  is  far  m  re  i  h  u  lot  I 
than  glass  or  any  hard  substauce,  the  soft  cushion-like  material 
breaking  any  fall  or  jarring  of  the  plate  against  it.  Joinis  are  easily 
made,  and  above  all,  with  a  fairly  close-tilting  lid,  the  solution  mav 
be  left  in  it  with  as  much  confidence  as  would  be  felt  if  it  were  in  a 
glass  bottle.  After  the  lapse  of  any  number  of  months  it  will  he  in 
just  as  pure  a  condition,  as  regards  stion  from  the  rubber,  as 

on  the  first  day  it  was  put  in.  Years  ago  these  rubber-lined,  flat 
dishes  were  to  be  purchased  from  some  of  the  dealers,  but  of  Lie 
inquiry  for  them  has  proved  in  vain.  I  have,  therefi  re,  taken 
the  direct  course  of  making  them  for  myself,  and  the  matt*  i  s  sur¬ 
prisingly  easy.  All  t he  difficulty  lies  in  screwing  the  courage  up  to 
what  looks  a  rather  formidable  undertaking.  The  tray  of  v 
first  formed,  but  not  put  together  ;  it  is  made  ready  in  five  separate 
pieces,  comprising  the  four  sides  and  bottom.  No  dovetailing  being 
required,  the  most  amateur  carpentry  sufficea  A  tin  of  rubber 
solution  furnishes  the  compound  to  rub  over  the  inside  of  all  the 
pieces  rather  freely,  but  taking  care  that  it  is  smoothly  disfrihut.  1 
on  the  planed  wood.  Leave  these  to  dry  whilst  the  rubber  is  cut 
to  proper  sizes  to  cover  each  piece  of  board  on  one  side  :  of  course, 
pure  Mack  rubber  is  the  kind.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  very  en.-y  to 
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get,  but  Charles  Macintosh  and  Co.,  of  Manchester,  make  it  in  pieces 
about  eleven  inches  wide  and  thirty-six  long,  with  a  thickness  of 
about  a-sixteenth  of  an  inch  and  upwards.  This  rubber  may  be 
treated  very  slightly  with  the  solution  on  one  side,  for  if  too  freely 
done  it  would  soften  and  become  unmanageable.  The  two  surfaces 
thus  treated  with  solution — the  wood  freely,  the  rubber  slightly — - 
and  both  having  dried,  are  laid  face  to  face  and  the  rubber  rubbed 
down.  Thorough  adhesion  is  easily  ensured,  and  whei'e  joins  are 
needed  to  make  up  the  requisite  width  the  rubber  edges  only  require 
just  pressing  together  to  make  all  quite  water-tight.  All  that  is 
necessary  after  the  wood  pieces  are  thus  coated  is  to  put  them 
together  with  ordinary  screws  and  screw  up  tightly.  The  faces  of 
the  rubber  which  come  into  contact  may  as  well  be  smeared  a  little 
with  solution  before  screwing  up.  The  result  is  a  dish  surpassing 
any  other  for  silver  or  other  chemical  solutions.  In  the  most 
delicate  operations  with  collodion  and  bath,  as,  for  instance,  in  opal 
enlarging,  it  is  simply  impossible  to  retain  a  bath  in  working  con¬ 
dition  if  it  be  held  in  a  dish  having  what  is  usually  accounted  suffi¬ 
ciently-protected  wood  in  contact  with  the  liquid,  even  though  the 
latter  be  decanted  after  use  ;  whereas,  the  solution  left  standing  in 
an  innocuous  dish  of  this  kind  is  workable  with  the  best  results 
month  after  month.  The  cover  or  lid  should  have  a  hole  in  which 
the  funnel  can  be  set  whilst  filtering  the  solution  into  its  place, 
and  this  hole  closeable  with  a  moving  shutter. 

A  silver  hook  is  a  handy  thing  for  raising  plates  from  the 
sensitising  bath  and  other  solutions.  Most  studios  will  have  old 
carriers  with  silver  wire  corners  laid  away.  One  of  these  corners 
as  strong  as  can  be  got,  after  straightening  out,  should  next  have 
about  a-quarter  of  an  inch  turned  at  right  angles,  and  the  end  of 
the  turn  sharpened  off,  chisel  shape,  to  catch  easily  under  the  glass. 
A  little  bit  of  the  other  end  is  turned  on  the  opposite  side  so  that 
it  can  “  let  in  ”  to  the  narrowed  end  of  a  wooden  arm,  about  twelve 
or  fifteen  inches  long,  to  which  the  little  wire  hook  is  firmly  bound, 
and  the  whole  then  coated  with  shellac  solution.  For  raising  plates 
from  the  developer  in  dry-plate  work  this  is,  perhaps,  better  than 
any  other  contrivance,  and  something  should  be  used  if  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  finger  nails  be  cared  for  at  all. 

A  rubbing  pad  of  narrow  calico  rolled  up  tight  aud  tied  fast 
should  be  handy,  with  a  box  of  common  salt,  for  cleaning  plates, 
backs  of  negatives,  and  washing  off  waste  plates. 

I  have  already  referred  to  enlarging  in  the  dark  room  by  the 
aid  of  daylight  through  a  second  window  or  a  supplementary  portion 
of  the  one  in  use,  but  there  remains  the  necessity  not  infre¬ 
quently  for  some  means  of  making  a  hurried  enlargement  in  an 
emergency  by  means  of  artificial  light.  This  indicates  the  pos¬ 
session  of  some  form  of  optical  lantern,  and  it  is  entirely  a  question 
for  the  individual  photographer  whether  he  will  adopt  one  of  the 
highly-finished  articles  in  the  market,  or  whether  he  will  fit  it  up 
for  himself.  Supposing  him  to  possess  the  usual  amount  of  amateur 
mechanical  ability  that  so  largely  characterises  our  profession,  he 
need  have  no  difficulty  in  making  a  useful  enlarging  lantern.  Like 
the  man  who  had  found  honesty  the  best  policy,  I  have  tried  both 
the  home-made  and  the  bought ;  and  whilst,  of  course,  a  neat 
thing  is  almost  a  sine  qua  non  if  the  lantern  be  used  for  enter¬ 
tainments,  -for  home  use  a  less  elaborate  get-up  is  quite  as 
efficient.  Without  exactly  coming  to  the  “biscuit-tin”  standard 
advocated  by  some,  a  capital  instrument  may  be  constructed  with  a 
little  care.  Wood  well  seasoned  is  as  a  rule  better  than  metal, 
except  for  the  neighbourhood  of  the  chimney.  One  special  point 
to  be  observed  is  plenty  of  room  inside.  The  condenser  is  pur¬ 
chasable  at  any  wholesale  optician’s,  a  three  and  a-half  inch  double 
combination  costing  about  thirteen  shillings.  The  lens  may  be  the 
ordinary  carte  lens,  or  the  secondary  one  retired  from  active  service 
that  most  establishments  possess. 

Sometimes  one  sees  statements  to  the  effect  that  any  French 
quarter-lens,  even  of  doubtful  quality,  will  do  for  this  purpose.  This 
must  be  taken  cum  grano,  and  a  large  grain  too,  for  the  better  the 
lens  the  better  the  picture.  It  is  true  enough  that  a  bad  lens  is 
of  less  consequence  for  lantern  entertainments  than  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  enlargements,  just  as  ephemeral  images  are  of  less  con¬ 
sequence  altogether  than  transfixed  pictures  which  carry  with  them 
the  producer’s  reputation  ;  but  for  any  purpose  as  regards  the 
lens  for  the  lantern  I  have  always  found  “  the  best  as  good  as 
any.”  A  good  definition  cannot  be  given  by  the  “lens”  having  no 
real  focus,  whilst  the  increase  of  light  with  an  objective  of  wide- 
angular  aperture  is  such  an  advantage  that  the  mere  matter  of  size 
if  for  exhibition  only  is  compar’atively  of  much  less  importance. 

A  further  use  for  the  optical  lantern  is  in  showing  a  customer  the 
effect  of  a  portrait  enlarged  on  the  screen.  This  idea  in  doing 
business  was  introduced,  I  believe,  and  largely  used  by  the  late 


Oliver  Sarony,  who  was  able  to  use  daylight  for  the  purpose.  This 
employment  of  the  lantern  may  be  mentioned  here,  although  the 
subject  hardly  comes  under  the  head  of  the  contents  of  the  dark 
room  proper.  It  is  rather  suited  to  some  spare  passage  or  space 
that  is  either  dark  or  can  be  darkened  at  will,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  easily  accessible  by  the  customer  to  be  enlightened  in  the 
possibilities  of  enlarging,  and,  of  course,  of  ordering.  The  most 
suitable  kind  of  light  is  a  matter  of  individual  convenience.  Un¬ 
questionably  the  ordinary  oil  lantern  will  serve  a  very  useful  turn. 
One  would  suppose  from  the  double  and  triple  wicks  and  all  sorts  of 
lights  advertised  for  the  lantern  that  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to 
secure  a  good  light.  Personally  I  have  found  nothing  better  than 
a  large  flat  wick,  the  burner  being  purchased  and  mounted  on  a  flat- 
bodied  receptacle  fitted  up  by  the  local  tinman.  A  lamp  of 
this  kind  in  a  home-made  lantern  has  served  me  better  than  more 
pretentious  iustruments  at  much  greater  cost.  The  image  should  be 
thrown  on  a  sheet  of  ground  glass,  mounted  at  a  suitable  height  on 
a  sort  of  rigid  easel ;  this  should  run  backwards  and  forwards  with 
ease.  A  simple  little  tram  can  be  laid  down  of  thin  iron  rod,  drilled 
at  intervals  and  screwed  down  to  the  floor.  Little  pulleys  which 
are  sold  by  ironmongers  fixed  on  the  screen  easel  and  standing  on 
the  rods  will  enable  it  to  travel  readily  with  the  slightest  touch. 

Two  or  three  words  as  to  the  general  conditions  of  the  dark 
room  may  be  permitted.  Order  is  absolutely  necessary  if  syste¬ 
matic  success  is  to  be  achieved.  Things  to  be  found  quickly  must 
be  in  their  places ;  the  penalty  has  a  right  to  be  paid  when  it  is  too 
much  trouble  to  put  things  back  in  their  own  place.  The  same 
consideration  applies  to  the  labelling  of  bottles.  How  many  solu¬ 
tions  have  to  be  thrown  away  through  neglect  of  this  precaution  ! 
A  packet  of  blank  labels  should  be  readily  available  when  wanted. 
Labels,  however,  will  not  be  long  legible  on  acid  bottles,  or  near 
fuming  acids  ;  these  should  be  treated  with  a  little  sizing  and  then 
varnished,  or  the  glass  itself  may  be  painted  on  with  two  or  three 
bold  letters  of  black  varnish.  Speaking  of  black  varnish  :  the 
common  Brunswick  black  of  the  oil  shops  may  be  made  a  most 
useful  servant  to  the  photographer  for  coating  woodwork,  pro¬ 
tecting  metal,  and  the  hundred  and  one  little  purposes  continually 
cropping  up.  As  bought  it  is  a  rather  nasty,  gummy,  viscid  article, 
and  not  a  very  good  drier,  which  is  an  important  point ;  but  it  is 
wonderfully  altered  and  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  couple  of 
ounces  of  methylated  spirit  and  the  same  of  turpentine  to  each 
pint.  It  will  then  dry  in  a  few  minutes. 

Cleanliness  it  should  not  be  necessary  at  this  time  of  day  to  say 
much  about,  but  like  most  things  this  good  quality  works  in  diffe¬ 
rent  ways.  The  operator  will  not  be  much  the  better  for  the  fussy 
sort  of  cleanliness  which  involves  continually  moving  things  about 
to  “  dust”  under  them.  Disturbing  the  “  photographer’s  wnsettled 
enemy,”  when  he  might  fairly  have  let  it  alone,  converts  its  sort  of 
armed  truce  into  active  hostilities  on  his  plates,  or  in  some  position 
where  he  is  pretty  certain  to  get  the  worst  of  it.  The  kind  of  cleanli¬ 
ness  required  is  to  be  very  cautious  about  “  kicking  up  a  dust,”  aud 
to  have  one  eye  at  least  wide  awake  to  the  chemistry  of  the  subject. 
For  instance:  a  glass  funnel  which  has  just  been  used  for  albumen 
solution  may  look  nice  and  clean,  and  is  so  to  use  for  that  same 
purpose  again  ;  but  for  filtering  a  sunned  bath  it  is  nothing  less 
than  abominably  dirty  with  organic  matter,  and  so  on  through  the 
range  of  chemicals.  One  man,  by  keeping  things  for  special  uses, 
will  have  everything  right  with  a  minimum  of  trouble,  where 
another,  taking  more  pains  apparently  but  forgetting  his  chemistry, 
will  find  himself  tripped  up.  Shelves  and  counters  should  be 
spread  with  white  blotting  paper  ;  it  shows  things  up  and  makes 
them  easy  to  grasp.  For  the  sake  of  certainty  it  is  also  as  well  to 
enlist  the  services  of  the  sense  of  feeling  as  well  as  that  of  sight  by 
having  bottles  of  different  shapes.  Take  the  case  of  two  developer 
bottles— the  pyro.  and  ammonia  ;  they  may  be  well  enough  labelled, 
but  if  the  bottles  are  just  alike,  the  operator  is  sure,  in  spite  of 
labels,  to  get  hold  of  one  when  he  wants  the  other  now  and  then. 
Let  the  bottles  be  different  in  size  or  shape,  then  the  labels  become 
almost  superfluous. 

Lastly,  and  perhaps  one  might  say  firstly,  there  remains  one 
important  requisite  for  good  dark-room  work— thought.  The  best 
of  helps  is  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  worker.  The  “animating 
soul”  will  convert  the  most  unlikely  means  into  steps  towards 
success.  The  same  weapons  in  diverse  hands  ensure  victory  or 
court  defeat.  Benjamin  Wyles. 


ISOCHROMATIC  PLATES. 

In  Mr.  W.  Goodman’s  interesting  communication  to  the  Glasgow 
and  West  of  England  Photographic  Association  on  the  above 
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subject,  be  raised  several  questions  which,  if  explained,  would 
probably  lead  to  an  earlier  solution  of  the  problem  “  how  to  obtain 
relative  tone  values  on  a  sensitive  film  to  the  luminosity  of  the 
various  colours,”  or,  in  other  words,  to  be  able  to  make  plates  most 
!  sensitive  to  the  yellow  rays  of  the  spectrum  instead  of  to  the  blue, 
i  as  at  present. 

He  says — The  method  used  to  obtain  such  plates  is  the  addition 
of  some  substance  to  the  film  capable  of  absorbing  and  converting 
into  chemical  energy  those  rays  which  are  inactive  on  an  ordinary 
plate.”  If  the  addition,  however,  slows  the  plates,  what  we  require 
I  to  know  is— Does  such  addition  increase  the  sensitiveness  of  the  film 
to  the  red  and  yellow  rays,  compared  with  the  power  of  such  rays 
on  an  undyed  film,  or  does  it  only  cause  a  decrease  of  sensitiveness 
of  the  film  to  the  violet,  blue,  and  green  rays,  leaving  the  power  of 
the  yellow  rays  the  same  ? 

Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  can  tell  me  if  Dr.  Vogel  claims  that 
the  new  substance  “  aziiine,”  which  he  has  discovered,  renders  a 
,  film  dyed  with  that  substance  as  sensitive  to  the  yellow  rays  as  an 
undyed  film  is  to  the  blue  rays.  Both  films  are  made  of  the  same 
emulsion  ;  the  only  difference  is  that  one  is  dyed  and  the  other  not. 
If,  on  placing  a  film  dyed  with  azaline  behind  a  glass  of  the  colour 
to  which  the  film  is  most  sensitive,  it  do  not  give  a  higher  sensi- 
tometer  number  than  an  undyed  film  behind  a  blue  glass,  I  do  not 
think  we  can  say  that  with  the  addition  of  that  substance  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  plate  is  actually  increased. 

I  hope  I  have  clearly  shown  that  this  is  the  keynote  of  the  whole 
matter ;  because,  if  the  addition  of  azaline  increase  the  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  the  plate  to  the  yellow  rays,  we  have  a  substance  which, 
like  ammonia  or  the  boiling  process,  decomposes  the  gelatine 
and  makes  the  plate  more  sensitive  to  light,  i  showed  in  an  article 
on  this  subject  about  a  month  ago  how,  when  silver  bromide  is 
held  in  suspension  in  gelatine,  the  latter  protects  the  silver  haloid 
from  the  alkaline  developer,  except  when  the  action  of  light  has 
destroyed  that  protecting  power.  After  decomposing  the  gelatine 
by  either  the  ammonia  or  boiling  process,  on  exposure  to  light  the 
vibration  of  the  particles  is  more  quickly  able  to  destroy  that  pro- 
;  testing  power,  and  if  the  boiling  be  continued  so  as  to  decompose 
the  gelatine  beyond  a  certain  point  it  loses  the  power  to  such  an 
extent  that  we  get  fog  all  over  the  plate  directly  the  developer  is 
poured  on.  We  get  the  same  effect  by  over-exposure,  because  the 
action  of  the  light  on  the  particles  has  so  burst  the  protecting  cells 
of  the  gelatine  that  the  developer  is  able  to  reduce  them  to  a 
metallic  state  at  once  all  over  the  plate,  instead  of  only  those  par¬ 
ticles  which  would  have  been  acted  upon  by  the  more  rapid  vibrations 
of  light  if  a  proper  exposure  had  been  given. 

As  I  said  before,  if  the  addition  of  azaline  increase  the  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  the  films  we  have  a  new  power  for  obtaining  more  rapid 
plates  ;  but  if  its  use  be  only  to  decrease  the  power  of  the  blue  and 
violet  rays  its  action  would  simply  be  the  same  as  a  coloured  screen. 
What  we  want  will  be  a  substance  that  will  cut  off  the  actinic 
power  of  the  blue  to  one-twentieth  the  force  of  the  yellow  rays, 
and  our  experiments  will  require  to  be  made  in  that  direction  with 
the  aid  of  the  spectroscope. 

To  my  mind  there  are  three  points  which  throw  a  doubt  as  to 
whether  Captain  Abney’s  theory  is  a  correct  one.  He  holds  that 
j  the  dye  in  absorbing  oxygen  acts  as  a  developer  similarly  to  pyro- 
ga Hie  acid  in  the  alkaline  developer,  this  slight  reduction  serving  as 
a  nucleus  for  a  further  deposit  of  silver  during  development  of  the 

plate  : — -  _ 

L  If  the  bleaching  of  the  colour  be  sufficient  (in  the  few  seconds 
exposure  that  is  given)  to  oxidise  the  dye  so  as  to  form  a  nucleus 
for  further  development,  the  greater  the  amount  of  dye  used  the 
larger  would  be  the  nucleus  formed,  and,  in  consequence,  the  moie 
\  i  sensitive  the  plate  would  be  ;  but,  so  far,  our  experiments  do  not 
show  that  it  is  so.  . 

2.  If  the  dye  act  as  a  developer  similar  to  pyrogalhe  acid  in 
the  alkaline  developer,  it  would  commence  to  reduce  the  silver 

;  haloid  to  a  metallic  state  in  the  dark,  because  we  know  that  the 
alkaline  developer  will  reduce  silver  bromide  to  a  metallic  state 
:  without  any  nucleus  or  sub-bromide  being  formed  by  light ;  and,  as 
the  dye  is  in  the  gelatine,  it  would  be  in  contact  with  the  siUci 

particles.  . 

3.  If  we  photograph  through  yellow  glass  %ve  obtain  the  same  le- 
!  straining  power  over  the  blue  and  violet  rays  as  we  do  wit  i  t  ic 
I  dyed  films,  and  in  that  case  there  is  no  absorption  of  oxygen  to  act 

as  a  developer  or  a  nucleus  for  further  development  or  reduction. 

Dr.  Yogei’s  theory  is  that  the  energy  absorbed  in  bleaching  the 
dye  is  transmitted  to  the  silver  haloid,  upsetting  its  equilibrium,  am 
rendering  it  capable  of  development.  If  it  be  so,  we  have  lays  o 
a  slow  rate  of  vibration ,  first  bleaching — that  is,  oxidising  t  le  c }  e, 
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and  then  acting  on  the  silver  haloid  ;  whereas  the  energy  of  tha 
rapid  vibrations  of  the  blue  and  violet  rays  must  be  annihilated 
(because  they  neither  oxidise  the  dye  nor  act  on  the  silver  haloid  — - 
that  is,  if  the  absorption  theory  of  light  bo  correct.  Have  we 
any  proof  that  such  a  short  exposure  produces  a  bleaching  action  at 
all  ? 

With  all  due  respect  to  such  scientific  observers  as  Captain  Abney 
and  Professor  Vogel  it  seems  to  me  that  they  have  accidentally 
overlooked  a  well-known  action  of  coloured  light  when  thrown  on 
surfaces  of  another  colour,  which,  I  think,  perfectly  explains  the 
matter.  It  also  explains  the  experiment  quoted  by  Mr.  Goodwin  in 
support  of  Professor  Vogel’s  theory,  namely,  that  a  dyed  collodion 
film  exposed  to  the  spectrum  will,  if  coated  with  collodio-bromide 
emulsion  and  developed  without  further  exposure,  give  an  image  of 
those  parts  of  the  spectrum  to  which  the  dye  is  sensitive. 

If  we  throw  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  on  to  a  screen,  and  then 
take  a  red  flower  or  ribbon  and  hold  it  in  the  red  rays,  the  colour 
will  shine  out  bright ;  but  if  we  put  it  in  the  green  rays  the  colour 
will  be  invisible.  The  thermopile  shows  that  the  power  of  the 
green  rays  has  not  been  absorbed  or  annihilated  ;  their  rate  of 
vibration  has  simply  been  made  slower  than  that  of  the  red  rays, 
and  they  have  been  converted  into  the  slow  vibration  of  the  heat 
rays. 

Now,  if  we  put  a  dyed  collodion  film  coated  with  collodio-bromide 
emulsion  in  the  place  of  the  screen  and  expose  to  the  spectrum,  the 
red  rays  would  pass  nearly  unchanged  in  rate  of  vibration  through 
the  dyed  collodion  film,  and  would  produce  the  invisible  image  on 
the  collodio-bromide  film  ready  for  development.  But  where  the 
green  rays  fall  they  would  be  lengthened  by  the  dyed  film  to  the 
slow  vibrations  of  the  invisible  heat  rays,  and  would  have  no 
action  on  the  silver  haloid.  Of  course  the  same  law  will  hold  good 
in  the  case  of  the  yellow  rays  being  more  rapid  on  a  film  dyed 
yellow  than  the  blue  rays  thrown  on  the  same  film. 

Herbert  S.  Starnes. 
- +. - 

THE  OPTICAL  LANTERN  AND  ITS  MANIPULATION. 

No.  II. 

Thk  next  thing  to  a  good  lumiuant  is  some  method  of  concentrating  or 
condensing  the  light  on  the  transparency,  and  about  this  theie  sterna 
to  be  some  uncertainty  with  the  public  as  to  size  and  requirements. 
If  the  lumiuant  is  transparent,  such  as  the  flame  of  an  oil  lamp,  a 
reflector  behind  collects  the  rays  and  directs  them  on  the  first  lens,  A, 
of  the  optical  system.  This  lens  should  be  of  such  a  size  and  focus  as 
to  take  in  as  many  as  possible  of  the  rays  coining  from  the  light,  and 
when  combined  with  another,  B  (for  double  condensers  give  the  best 
result),  should  concentrate  the  rays  so  that  the  transparency  be  fully 
illuminated.  The  size  of  the  condenser  will  be  governed  by  the  size  of 
the  transpaiency  to  be  illuminated,  and  it  is  now  generally  accepted 
that  the  best  for  commercial  photographic-lantern  transparencies  is 
four  inches  or  four  and  a-quarter  diameter  -r  for,  if  larger,  the  light  is 
wasted,  and  if  smaller — at  least  for  the  lens  next  the  picture — thi 
of  illumination  would  not  be  sufficiently  large  for  the  cushion  or  square¬ 
shaped  picture.  For  enlargement  from  negatives  then  four  aud  a-quarter 
or  six  inches  diameter  should  be  employed. 

As  regards  the  focal  length  of  these  condensing  lenses,  that  must  l>e 
regulated  by  the  objective  or  front  lens  employed,  and  raries  from 
three  to  five  inches  combined  focus.  The  one  I  like  best  for  lime-light 
lanterns  and  general  use  is  three  and  a-half  inches  focus. 

It  will  be  seen  in  Jig,  1  that  the  condensing  lenses  (AP>>  are  more 


no.  i. 


FIG.  2. 

convex  than  in  ji<j.  2;  also,  that  they  are  nearer  the  light  (L),  and  that 
the  rays  are  refracted  more  aud  Mould  come  to  a  focus  and  cr<  ss 
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quicker  than  in  fig.  2.  It  is  necessary  that  the  objective  should  be  fully 
illuminated,  and  if  the  light  is  kept  in  its  best  position  in  relation  to 
the  condenser,  and  a  long-focus  front  lens  is  required  to  be  used,  a  satis¬ 
factory  result  could  not  be  obtained  with  a  short  focus  condenser ;  for 
instead  of  a  clear  disc  being  projected  on  the  screen  (S),  one  with  dark 
edges  or  centre  will  be  the  result.  For  instance  :  the  front  lenses  of 
fig.  2  system,  if  used  with  a  condenser,  as  shown  at  fi<j.  1,  would  not 
be  fully  illuminated. 

I  have  known  several  instances  of  apparatus  being  unsuitably  fitted 
with  condensers,  and  the  owners  not  knowing  the  cause  of  failure  have 
attributed  it  to  the  objectives.  A  condenser  of  the  correct  focus  for 
the  average  focus  objectives  (six  inches)  can  generally  be  made  to 
answer  for  one  of  four  and  a-half  or  eight  inches  equivalent  focus  by  a 
slight  adjustment  of  the  light  nearer  too  or  further  from  the  condenser 
respectively;  but  if  the  condensers  are  the  shortest  possible  focus  to 
work  with  a  short-focus  (four  and  a-half  inches)  objective,  they  cannot 
be  used  satisfactorily  with  one  of  tight  inches  focus.  Theoretically, 
then,  the  optical  lantern  should  be  fitted  with  condensers  to  suit  each 
particular  focal  length  front  lens  or  objective,  and  in  the  higher  class  of 
apparatus,  such  as  Mr.  Malden’s  triple  lantern,  three  sets  of  condensers 
are  often  supplied  for  various-sized  slides  and  focal  length  front  lenses. 

The  position  of  the  slide  or  transparency  must  be  governed  by  its 
size  in  comparison  with  the  condensing  lens;  but,  if  other  than  a 
circle,  the  greatest  diagonal  measurement  must  be  taken.  If  this  be 
one  inch  less  than  the  diameter  of  the  lens,  half-an-inch  from  the  con¬ 
denser  will  be  the  best  position,  and,  if  only  lialf-an-inch  le33,  then  as 
close  to  the  lens  as  practicable  for  drawing  in  and  out  without  scratch¬ 
ing  the  face  of  the  condenser.  If  more  than  one  inch,  then  further 
away,  so  as  to  get  in  the  smaller  part  of  the  cone  of  rays.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  limit  to  this,  as,  otherwise,  such  a  very  great  adjustment 
would  have  to  be  provided  in  the  front  lens  to  remove  the  slide-holder 
and  focussing  lens  bodily  away  from  the  condenser  ;  and  it  is  better  now 
and  then,  when  using  a  small  picture  among  a  number  of  large  ones,  to 
sacrifice  a  little  light  on  it  rather  than  disturb  the  general  adjustment. 

It  will  be  fair  to  sum  up,  fur  showing  commercial  lantern  slides,  that 
an  adjustment  of  half-an-inch  is  all  that  is  required.  It  can  be  done  by 
moving  the  stage  away  from  the  front;  or,  what  is  more  rigid,  let  the 
stage  remain  fixed  and  move  the  condenser  in  a  bayonet  catch  groove  or 
by  a  coarse  screw.  Mr.  J.  H.  Steward  is  now  having  made  a  double 
stage,  so  that  a  tinter  or  alum  trough  to  stop  the  heat,  when  showing 
valuable  slides  or  delicate  objects  for  a  long  time,  can  be  put  in  one 
stage  and  the  slide  in  the  other.  The  first  stage  will  be  best  for 
square  pictures,  and  the  second,  or  that  farthest  from  the  condenser, 
for  three-inch  circles.  The  dividing  plate  being  removable,  a  large 
stage  is  available  for  chemical  and  optical  experiments. 

Another  point  to  be  regarded  is  the  cutting  off  of  marginal  rays  after- 
passing  through  the  condenser ;  and,  as  all  pictures  are  not  circular,  and 
the  old  shape  of  diaphragm  in  the  stage  plate  is  not  suitable  for  all 
pictures  alike,  I  would  suggest  that  runners  or  grooves  should  be  made 
just  in  front  of  the  condensers,  so  as  to  insert  the  shape  most  suitable 
to  obtain  a  clear  disc  with  the  particular  form  of  picture  employed. 
This  is  done  in  some  of  the  photographic  carriers;  but,  as  they  would 
not  be  available  when  using  effect  slides,  I  have  had  the  other  ai-range- 
ment  fitted  to  lanterns,  made  under  my  superintendence,  for  different 
customers  of  Mr.  Steward. 

As  shown  in  figs.  1  and  2,  the  shorter  the  focus  of  the  front  lens  the 
larger  the  disc ;  hence,  if  the  apparatus  be  required  to  be  near  the 
screen,  a  short-focus  lens  must  be  employed.  The  limit,  however, 
under  any  circumstances  is  a  distance  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  disc. 
This,  on  account  of  the  great  difference  between  the  length  of  rays  at 
the  margin  and  the  centre,  is  difficult  to  obtain  without  distortion. 
Therefore,  the  most  suitable  is  an  objective  which  will  give  a  disc  at 
double  the  distance  of  its  diameter— that  is  to  say,  a  disc  of  nine  feet 
at  eighteen  feet  distance  from  the  screen — and  one  of  about  six  inches 
equivalent  focus  will  do  this.  In  some  rooms  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
considerable  distance  between  the  apparatus  and  the  screen,  and  then 
the  front  lens  must  be  of  very  long  focus  (about  twelve  inches  equi¬ 
valent)  to  produce  a  nine-feet  disc  at  thirty-six  feet.  Long-focus  lenses 
cannot  be  worked  satisfactorily  with  oil  light,  and  their  use  is  re¬ 
commended  for  the  lime  light,  only  under  exceptional  circumstances, 
the  maximum  light  and  definition  combined  being  obtained  by  the 
medium- focus  front  lenses.  G.  R.  Baker. 


THE  PLATINOTYPE  PROCESS. 

[A  communication  to  the  Ncwcastle-on-Tyne  and  Northern  Counties’  Photographic 

Association.] 

I  have  no  doubt  the  platiuotype  process  is  already  familiar  to  many  of 
the  members  of  this  Association,  and  in  bringing  it  before  you  this 
evening  my  apology  would  be  the  earnest  request  of  our  indefatigable 
.Secretary  for  a  paper  to  fill  in  a  gap  in  his  programme  for  the  session. 

Although  this  process  has  not  yet  become  so  popular  as  it  ought  to 
be,  yet  I  think  if  its  merits  Were  better  known  it  would  be  more  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  public  than  it  now  is.  Allow  me,  then,  briefly  to  point 
out  what  I  would  claim  as  the  peculiar  merits  of  the  platiuotype  process 
before  I  proceed  to  explain  and  demonstrate  it  to  you. 

"  First,  I  would  claim  for  it  the  permanency  of  its  prints— a  point  on 


which  so  much  discussion  has  arisen  of  late  with  regard  to  silver  prints 
which  have  been  a  source  of  anxiety  and  vexation  to  photographers  so 
far,  and  l  am  afraid  will  continue  to  be  until  we  have  more  light  thrown 
on  what  i3  the  precise  nature  of  a  silver  print.  In  the  platiuotype 
print,  as  its  title  denotes,  the  image  is  formed  by  the  deposition  of 
metallic  platinum,  so,  if  the  cause  of  fading  in  silver  print.-,  is  duo  to 
complex  silver  salts,  tills  difficulty  is  entirely  removed.  Again  :  no 
sulphur  compounds  are  employed  in  the  development  and  fixing,  and  if 
hypo,  be  the  scapegoat  in  silver  prints  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
that  source. 

Next,  I  would  claim  for  it  the  greater  rapidity  in  printing,  naimly, 
from  one-half  to  one-third  the  time  required  to  print  from  the  sauio 
negative  on  silver  paper,  especially  in  dull  weather,  when  the  platino 
paper  has  the  decided  advantage.  This  lias  been  accounted  for  by 
supposing  the  blue  rays  of  the  spectrum  are  equally  as  active  on  the 
platino  paper  as  the  violet,  whereas  the  violet  rays  are  necessai y  to 
impress  the  image  on  silver  paper. 

i  the  next  place,  I  would  claim  tlie  artistic  softness  and  delicacy  of 
the  prints,  which,  when  properly  printed  from  a  suitable  negative,  more 
resemble  a  fine  engraving  or  well-executed  pencil  drawing. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  simplicity  of 
the  process,  which  renders  it  so  admirably  adopted  to  the  requirements 
of  amateurs  who  have  not  the  time  or  convenience  for  the  more  trouble¬ 
some  washing  processes  necessary  in  silver  printing,  as  the  prints  by 
this  process  can  easily  be  finished  off  in  half-an-hour,  and  when  done 
they  oiler  an  excellent  medium  for  the  artist  to  colour  upon  without 
any  fear  of  defects  showing  themselves  afterwards.  One  of  the  chief 
objections  raised  against  platinotypes  is  the  coldness  of  the  tone,  but 
this  has  to  a  great  extent  been  overcome  by  the  introduction  of 
specially-prepared  paper  and  toning  solutions,  which  give  a  sepia  tint. 

Another  field  has  recently  been  opened  for  the  phototype  process, 
namely,  enlargements  for  the  artist  which  can  be  readily  executed 
by  means  of  the  solar  camera  or  electric  light  and  form  an  excellent 
basis  to  receive  the  colours.  Neither  is  this  process  confined  to  paper, 
as  equally  good  results  can  be  obtained  on  linen  or  silk  fabrics’ 
and  even  on  wood. 

Having  now  put  forth  the  merits  of  the  process,  allow  me  to  explain 
the  modus  operand}.  The  paper,  of  which  I  have  here  a  sample, 
is  coated  with  a  solution  of  ferric  oxalate  and  potassic-chloro-platnite’ 
and  if  I  expose  it  to  the  action  of  light  the  ferric  oxalate  will  become 
converted  into  ferrous  oxalate,  ami  if  exposed  behind  a  negative 
will  give  a  faint,  brown  image,  such  as  you  see  on  this  piece.  All  that 
now  remains  to  be  done  is  to  cause  this  image  to  throw  down  the 
metallic  platinum  it  contains,  and  this  is  readily  done  by  floating  it  on 
a  hot  solution  of  neutral  oxalate  of  potash,  130  grains  to  the  ounce,  and 
which  I  have  raised  to  a  temperature  of  170°  Fahr.  in  this  enamelled 
iron  dish,  when  you  will  see  the  iron  salts  are  dissolved  out  and 
the  metallic  platinum  thrown  down  in  sit  a,  forming  a  black  image  ;  or, 
if  I  use  the  special  paper  and  add  some  of  this  toning  solution  to 
the  bath,  it  will  give  a  sepia-tinted  picture.  It  only  remains  now 
to  dissolve  out  any  traces  of  iron  salts  which  may  remain  in  the  paper 
by  passing  it  through  a  two-per-cent,  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
changing  the  solution  when  any  trace  of  redness  appears  in  it,  and 
then  washing  them  in  frequent  changes  of  fresh  water  for  about  thirty 
minutes,  when  they  may  be  bung  up  across  a  string  to  dry. 

(Simple  as  the  process  may  appear,  there  are,  nevertheless,  some  pre¬ 
cautions  which  must  be  observed  First,  the  paper  must  be  kept 
absolutely  dry  by  being  placed  in  a  canister  with  calcium  chloride,  see¬ 
ing  that  the  printing-lrames  and  pads  are  dr}',  and,  especially  in  damp 
weather  like  the  present,  placing  a  piece  of  rubber  cloth  or  oiled  silk 
behind  the  paper  in  i-he  printing-frame.  By  taking  these  precautions 
there  is  little  fear  of  the  paper  keeping  ;  indeed,  some  I  am  using 
tonight  I  have  had  in  my  possession  nearly  two  years.  Second,  not  to 
continue  the  printing  longer  than  is  necessary  to  have  a  faint  but  dis¬ 
tinct  image  on  the  paper.  Third,  to  regulate  the  temperature  of  the 
bath  to  the  amount  of  exposure  the  prints  have  received,  under-printed 
ones  requiring  a  higher  temperature  and  over-printed  ones  a  lower  tem¬ 
perature,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  the  prints  will  appear  darker 
when  they  are  dry.  Fourth,  to  see  that  the  last  acid  bath  is  not  in  the 
least  discoloured  if  you  want  to  have  pure  whites.  And,  lastly,  to 
obtain  a  license  from  the  Platinotype  Company  to  work  this  process, 
which  is  a  patent  one,  but  which  is  not  a  serious  obstacle,  as  for  the 
payment  of  five  shillings  you  can  obtain  a  license  for  the  rest  of  your 
natural  life  on  condition  that  you  buy  all  your  materials  from  them, 
which  they  supply  at  market  prices. 

I  trust  I  have  now  made  the  platinotype  process  not  only  clear  but 
interesting  to  you,  and  that  before  long  we  may  see  more  workers  of  it, 
more  examples,  not  only  in  our  albums  but  also  in  our  exhibitions,  and 
possibly  a  special  medal  given  for  platino  prints. 

Henry  G.  Templeton. 


ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

A  kind  friend,  sagacious,  far-seeing,  and  reading  men  like  a  book,  a 
lover  of  our  art-science,  who  was  ever  anxious  to  further  its  interests 
Rad  uphold  its  dignity,  the  father  of  photographic  journalism,  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  this  paper,  has  gone. from  among  us.  The  well-remembered 
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face  will  be  seen  no  mors.  On  Saturday  I  formed  a  humble  unit  in  a 
large  assemblage,  drawn  not  only  from  Liverpool  but  from  London  and 
places  more  or  less  distant,  to  pay  the  last  mark  of  respect  to  our  dead 
friend  at  the  Liverpool  Necropolis.  He  was  always  ready  to  encourage 
rising  talent,  and  the  pages  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography 
have  been  the  stepping  stones  made  use  of  by  more  than  one  of  those 
who  have  made  for  themselves  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame.  He  had 
gathered  round  him  a  hand  of  earnest,  talented  workers  to  whom, 
under  his  pilotage,  aided  by  the  skilful  pen  and  brain  of  the  editor  in 
chief,  the  great  success  of  this  Journal  is  due,  and  will,  doubtless,  carry 
ib  forward  to  further  successes.  I  am  sure  I  echo  the  sentiments  of  all 
my  fellow  contributors  in  avowing  my  intention  to  carry  out  Mr. 
Bolton’s  plans. 

I  was  glad  to  see  last  week  that  the  Editors  had  set  their  foot  firmly 
down  on  that  everlasting  hit  of  pseudo-science  as  they  justly  term  it — ■ 
the  diminution  of  the  light  according  to  the  square  of  the  distance  from 
the  window.  Of  all  the  preposterous  rubbish  that  does  at  times  find  its 
way  into  print  nothing  is  so  utterly  misleading  and  incorrect  as  this 
jhece  of  ignorance  upon  stilts. 

Good  photographers  who  read  their  Times  would  he  rather  startled 
the  other  day,  not  only  to  find  it  chronicling  a  real  photographic  novelty 
but  at  the  subject  matter  itself  of  an  article  on  a  new  photographic 
process  describing  Messrs.  Marion  and  Go’s,  new  photographic  paper 
for  printing  by  development  in  lieu  of  the  time-honoured  albumenised 
paper.  They  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  community  for  working  to  a 
practical  end  a  process  of  undoubted  value  which,  if  I  mistake  not, 
will  in  the  future  take  a  far  more  important  place  than  it  is  likely  to  do 
for  a  while.  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kidd  were  first  in  the  field  with  a 
gelatine  paper  for  the  development  of  enlargements,  and  they  have,  I 
notice,  quickly  adapted  their  formula  for  a  like  purpose  to  Messrs. 
Marion’s.  These  papers  will  be  a  real  boon  in  many  cases. 

I  notice  that  in  a  lecture  on  photography  for  those  engaged  in  indus¬ 
trial  pursuits,  at  Burlington  House,  lay  Professor  J.  M.  Thomson,  he 
said  of  the  swing-back  that  its  only  use  in  portraiture  was  when  it  was 
necessary  to  reduce  the  size  of  a  portion  of  the  image — as,  for  instance, 
the  feet  of  a  sitting  figure.  If  the  sitter  were  a  professional  model 
gaining  his  half-a-crown  an  hour  he  would  have  no  objections  to  such  a 
course  ;  but  an  ordinary  sitter  so  posed  as  to  require  a  swing-back  to  keep 
the  feet  from  becoming  enlarged,  would  require  such  a  lengthened  expo¬ 
sure  from  the  small  diaphragm  necessary  to  be  used  under  such  conditions 
that  he  would,  decidedly  object.  My  idea  of  the  use  of  swing-backs  is 
that  it  is  for  objects  in  focus,  not  out.  Perhaps,  however,  the  pro¬ 
fessor  was  slyly  poking  fun  at  one  of  the  English  photographers  who, 
we  read,  accompanied  the  British  Association  excursion  to  America,  the 
story  about  whom  goes  that  he  was  riding  upon  an  elephant  with  his 
leg  hanging  out  of  the  howdah,  when  a  native  called  out,  “Take  in 
that  foot,  we  can’t  see  the  elephant  !”  I  do  not  know,  either,  why 
Professor  Thomson  recommended  beginners  to  use  the  single  lens,  for 
many  single  lenses — cheap  and  dear — that  I  have  seen  sent  out,  have 
needed  the  diaphragm  to  be  adjusted  before  anything  could  be  done 
with  the  lens  worth  looking  at,  while  the  compound  lenses  now  made 
need  no  such  skill  to  be  bestowed  upon  them. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Burton’s  remarks  upon  the  improper  use  of  words  bor¬ 
rowed  from  a-  scientific  terminology  came  not  a  moment  too  soon. 
Ib  is  positively  exasperating  to  see  the  calm  way  in  which  some 
photographers  have  used  expressions  such  as  those  he  quotes.  Photo¬ 
graphy  is  long  past  its  babyhood,  and  jargon  such  as  this — for  it  is 
jirgon,  and  nothing  else — should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed. 

The  idea  of  the  Edinburgh  Society  to  improve  the  art-training  of  its 
members  by  criticising  works  brought  before  them,  including  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  artists  of  well-known  merit,  is  excellent  and  deserves  to 
be  followed  ;  but  I  humbly  venture  to  suggest  that  it  should  lie  done 
in  camera.  I  have  every  respect  for  the  array  of  talented  names  given 
in  the  account  of  the  proceedings  on  this  day  of  the  critics,  but  I 
think  they  cannot  hut  bear  an  unfriendly  aspect  when  printed  in 
unfeeling  printers’  ink,  without  power  of  conveying  the  excitement  of 
the  discussion  and  the  tones  and  expressions  of  the  speakers. 

The  discussion  in  re  Gas  Bags  v.  Bottles  is  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  that  has  appeared  in  the  Journal  for  some  time ;  conducted,  too,  as 
it  has  been,  in  perfect  good  humour,  it  has  been  quite  a  pleasure  to 
read  what  both  sides  had  to  say.  I  think  there  will  be  very  few  who 
have  closely  perused  what  has  been  written  without  being  instructed 
and  seeing  the  subject  in  many  new  lights.  I  think  the  hags  have  the 
“  ayes  ”  at  present. 

But  if  the  question  of  hags  versus  bottles  lie  not  new  what  will  be 
thought  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photogi  aphic 
Association,  were  the  question  was  “freezing  or  heating  to  prevent 
frilling.  It  is  quite  true  that  though  any  one  can  make  a  plate,  it  needs 
a  man  of  skill  to  develope  it ;  the  fact  is  the  art  of  development  is 
like  that  of  making  a  salad— -it  needs  genius. 

What  mournful  reading  Was  the  report  of  the  last  meeting  of  the 
South  London  Photographic  Society— the  society  that  for  so  many 
years  was  a  very  model  of  a  society,  well  attended  and  with  plenty  ot 


first-class  papers  read,  lively  discussions,  ill  fact,  a  real  honest,  hard¬ 
working,  useful  society,  the  most  popular  in  the  kingdom.  And  now 
t )  read  that  a  proposition  has  actually  been  put  to  the  vote  as  to 
whether  the  Society  should  cease  to  exist  or  not.  There  was  a  large 
majority  against  the  proposition  when  put  to  the  meeting,  and  it  is  to 
he  hoped  that  this  unpleasant  affair  may  be  only  an  episode,  and  that 
the  Society  may  prosper  and  do  as  much  good  in  the  future  as  it  has 
done  in  the  past.  Free  L k xce. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

PATENT  SEALED. 

No.  383.—“ Improvements  in  Printing  Transfers  tor  Application  fo 
Pottery  and  other  Surfaces.”  T.  B.  Shaw  and  Others.  Dated  Jan«nr-i 
2,  1884. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  10,277. — “  Ornamenting  Picturi  Pram  < 

Branding  same  by  a  Rotary  Mechanism.”  J.  Manlond.  Dated  /a  o.iLv 
11,  1884. 

No.  16,694. — “ Production  of  Half -tones  or  ‘Grain*  in  Plates 
for  Photomechanical  Printing.”  E.  Falk.  Dated  Da  m r  1".  1 884. 

No.  18,727. — “  Double  Dark  Slides  Gr  Use  in  Cameras  for  Photographic 
Purposes.”  J.  Todd. — Dated  December  20,  1884. 

Improvements  in  Glass  and  other  Roopinc. 

Charles  Fowler,  Architect,  Leeds. 

The  object  of  my  invention  is  to  construct  a  simple,  cheap,  and  perfectly 
waterproof  roof.  It  is  also  arranged  to  conduct  away  the  wah  r  cause  I  I  y 
condensation  on  the  under  or  inner  side  of  the  roof. 

The  longitudinal  ribs  or  rails  may  be  of  wood  or  metal.  The-e  are  stfpp<  1 
or  rebated  at  the  top  side  sufficiently  deep  to  receive  th<  -hr.  ta  of  glass, 
metal,  or  slates.  A  tongue  is  formed  along  the  centre  <4  the  rib  m  parafang 
such  sheets  of  glass,  metal,  or  slates  from  each  oth-r.  Th  •  •- 

metal,  or  slates  are  laid  in  the  rebate  between  the  ribs  <>r  rails;  and  I  cover 
over  the  joints  outside  with  strips  of  wood  or  metal  such  strip-  l-ing 
preferably  about  the  width  of  the  rib.  These  strips  of  wood  or  in  eta]  are 
secured  to  the  ribs  through  tiie  tongue  by  means  of  ordinary  screw-. 

Between  the  sheets  of  glass,  metal,  or  slates,  the  rib  or  rail,  ai 
strips  of  wood  or  metal,  felt,  asbestos,  or  other  suitable  packing  is  applied. 
Such  combined  arrangements  render  the  joints  pi  rfi  tiy  water]  roof, 
same  time  firmly  fixing  the  sheets  of  glass,  metal,  or  slates  in  position. 

In  order  to  catch  the  water  that  condenses  on  the  under  or  inner  aide  of 
the  roof  I  provide  longitudinal  grooves  in  the  sides  of  the  ribs  to  form 
gutters  for  carrying  off  the  water  to  some  convenient  outlet. 

[The  specification  is  accompanied  by  drawings.] 

An  Instrument  to  bf.  Called  the  “MicnoPHoroscorE." 
Robert  Galland-Mason,  of  Hambleton  House,  Promenade,  Dmicl.-is 
Isle  of  Man. 

The  microphotoscope  consists  of  a  pair  of  spectacles,  eye-glasses,  or  an  •  ye- 
glass  with  one  or  a  number  of  minute  photographs  arranged  in  •  i  ah  ng  if  ■■ 
rim  of  the  spectacles,  eye-glasses,  or  eye-glass. 

The  minute  photographs  are  placed  behind  suitable  minute  mapnifving 
glasses,  and  are  so  arranged  in  or  along  the  riiias  of  the  q  i  ctacli  -  or  eye¬ 
glasses  that  the  eyes  of  the  wearer  may  see  either  one  or  all  of  the  photo¬ 
graphs  without  moving  the.  spectacles. 

The  rim,  in  or  along  which  the  minute  photographs  are  placed,  may  l*e 
either  the  rim  of  the  spectacles  themselves  or  a  detachable  rim.  which  may 
be  applied  to  any  spectacles,  eye-glasses,  or  eye-glass. 

The  minute  photographs  may  be  photograph*  of  written  or  printed 
matter,  maps,  charts,  views,  landscapes,  or  any  object  or  group  of  < 
from  which  a  photograph  may  be  taken. 

Some  of  the  uses  to  which  the  “microphotoeonpo"  could  be  applied  are 
the  following : — 

For  a  Student.  The  series  of  microphoto^raphs  in  the  rim*  f  the 
spectacles  might  consist  <>f  copies  of  an  epitomised  grammar,  history, 
graphy,  or  any  subject  the  student  wished  t ■>  study.  Thu-,  the  subject  he 
was  studying  would  be  constantly  before  hi*  eye*  tor  reference  in  hi*  spate 
moments  without  the  trouble  of  carrying  b«>oks  about  with  him. 

The  rims  containing  t he  microphotographa  being  detachable  he  could  at 
any  time  change  the  subjects. 

A  lecturer  might  have  the  heads  of  his  lectures  photographed  and  placed 
in  the  rims  of  his  spectacles ;  a  lawyer  his  briefs;  a  clergyman-  hi* 
sermons  ;  a  bicyclist,  tricycUefe,or  other  tourist— maps,  views,  and  plan*  <4 
the  country  through  which  he  travelled ;  a  shopkeeper  a  calendar  ready- 
reckoner  and  so  forth  :  a  timber  merchant  orbuilder  — cnbt  s,  measure  in  eats, 
and  rules:  travellers  on  the  Continent  list  of  foreign  terms,  names  <4 
articles,  foreign  money,  tables,  and  so  on  :  a  correspondent— an  abridged 
dictionary  of  technical  or  difficult  Words  j  a  member  of  Parliament-  fact* 
and  figures  relating  to  the  subject  of  his  speech;  a  doctor  yf omuls;  a 
public  entertainer— recitations,  songs,  .  fto. ;  a  musician— whole 

pieces  of  music  :  a  detective — criminals  wanted. 

The  inventor  says: — “It  will  also  be  evident  that  the  mkr<.ph.>toseoj.e 
may  be  applied  to  a  variety  of  other  usee  too  numerous  to  meat 
It  will  be  understood  that  the  spectacle  or  eye  glass  frames  may  have  in 
them  ordinary  reading  glasses  when  worn  by  those  who  need  them,  and 
when  worn  by  those  who  do  not,  they  may  have  either  plain  glasses 
glasses  at  all. 
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JJRtffttjjs  of  J^orictirs. 
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Bradford  . 

LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  10th  inst.,  the  chair  was  taken 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Prestwich. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  referred  to  the  loss  which  the  Society,  photography 
generally,  and  himself  as  a  friend  particularly,  had  sustained  in  the  death 
of  Mr.  Henry  Greenwood,  bearing  testimony  to  the  worth  of  the  deceased 
gentleman. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  moved  that  a  vote  of  condolence  with  the  family  be 
passed,  and  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  write  a  letter  in  accordance 
therewith. 

Mr.  W.  K,  Burton  seconded  this  proposal,  which  was  carried  unani¬ 
mously. 

A  gentleman  from  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.  then  proceeded  to 
demonstrate  the  printing  and  development  of  the  “Alpha”  paper  recently 
introduced  by  that  house.  Papers  were  exposed  under  negatives  for  periods 
of  from  ten  seconds  to  half-a-minute  to  the  light  from  an  albo-carbon  gas 
burner.  It  was  explained  that  this  light  being  about  three  times  more 
actinic  than  ordinary  gas-light  the  exposure  to  the  latter  would  have  to  be, 
if  at  the  same  distance,  about  three  times  as  long.  After  being  exposed 
the  prints  were  immersed  in  a  weak  ferrous  oxalate  developer  compounded 
as  follows : — 


Oxalate  of  potash . . 

No.  1. 

Bromide  of  ammonium  .. 

Warm  water . . . 

Sulphate  of  iron . 

No.  2. 

Water . 

Equal  parts  of  these  solutions  were  used.  It  was  stated  that  after  a  print 
had  been  put  into  the  solution  the  latter  would  lose  its  power  if  kept  for 
more  than  a-quarter  of  an  hour.  Many  prints  might  be  developed  in  the 
same  solution  so  long  as  they  could  safely  be  turned  and  watched,  provided 
that  this  was  done  within  the  time  mentioned.  It  was  best  to  put  the  prints 
in  one  at  a  time  at  short  intervals.  They  would  then  finish  developing  one 
at  a  time ;  for  if  many  were  put  in  at  once  it  would  be  difficult  to  hit 
the  right  moment.  After  development  the  prints  were  immersed  in  a  dish 
of  clean  water  and  then  rapidly  changed  into  a  second  dish.  This  quick 
removal  of  the  developing  solution  from  the  print  was  necessary  in  order 
to  prevent  the  action  from  going  on  and  the  print  becoming  too  dark. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  suggested  the  addition  of  bromide  to  the  first 
washing  w'ater  in  order  to  stop  development. 

Mr.  Debenham  said  that  common  salt  might  answer  the  same  purpose, 
and  would  be  much  cheaper. 

After  being  washed  the  prints  were  immersed  for  ten  minutes  or  a- 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  dish  of  alum  water ;  this  served  to  remove  the  last 
trace  of  iron  solution.  If  any  of  the  latter  were  left  in  the  print  the  gold 
which  was  used  in  the  next  part  of  the  process  would  be  reduced  all  over 
the  print  and  spoil  it.  The  prints  after  toning  were  fixed  in  hypo.,  and 
washed  as  usual.  The  exposure  might  be  greatly  varied  without  spoiling 
the  print.  The  characteristic  of  a  print  under-exposed  and  fully  developed 
was  that  the  tones  were  very  black,  whilst  by  very  long  exposure  and  short 
development  very  warm  tones  were  obtained. 

Specimens  of  the  prints  which  had  been  previously  produced  were 
handed  round.  Most  of  them  had  a  glossy  or  enamelled  surface,  which  it 
was  explained  was  obtained  by  laying  wet  prints  upon  glass  and  allowing 
them  to  dry  there.  In  order  to  prevent  the  prints  from  sticking  to  the 
glass,  the  latter  was  rubbed  over  with  powdered  talc  (French  chalk)  previous 
to  placing  the  prints  upon  it. 

The  Chairman  inquired  whether  any  of  the  members  had  had  any  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  paper  which  had  been  the  subject  of  demonstration. 

In  reply  to  this  question,  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  said  it  was,  perhaps,  not 
quite  fair  to  speak  after  only  one  evening’s  work,  but  as  the  result  of 
that  meeting  was  favourable  he  would  do  so.  His  view  was  that  it  was 
better  to  expose  fully  and  develope  but  slightly.  He  thought  that  in  order 
to  stop  development  it  would  be  well  to  use  bromide  or.  chloride  in  the 
first  washing  water.  As  to  latitude  of  exposure,  he  found  that  he  could, 
after  printing  for  twenty  seconds  or  a-quarter  of  an  hour,  get  prints  that 
appeared  equally  exposed.  He  would  have  brought  his  results  with  him, 
but  having  laid  them  upon  glass  which  had  not  previously  been  rubbed 
with  talc  he  could  not  get  the  prints  to  strip.  From  weak  negatives  better 
prints  could  certainly  be  obtained  upon  this  paper  than  upon  albumen. 

Mr.  J.  Barker  inquired  whether  the  washing  necessary  to  remove  spots 
would  not  show  very  much  upon  the  glazed  surface. 

Mr.  Henderson  thought  that  the  paper,  being  very  absorbent,  should 
show  touching  but  little. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  plan  he  adopted  for  prints  which  had  to  be 
burnished  was  to  mix  albumen  with  the  touching  colour,  and,  when  dry, 
goagulate  this  with  alcohol. 


Mr.  Henderson  believed  that  alcohol  would  not  coagulate  dried 
albumen. 

Mr.  Archer  Clarke  thought  that  the  method  which  had  been  denimi- 
strated  that  evening  was  undoubtedly  the  printing  process  <»f  the  future. 
As  to  the  use  of  powdered  talc,  he  could  not  get  a  print  from  the  gla-s  unless 
it  was  used.  He  had  brought  with  him  a  press  containing  a  negative  and  a 
piece  of  the  alpha  paper.  This  negative  he  had  exposed  to  the  various  lights 
he  met  with— for  instance,  the  lamp  in  the  railway  carriage— on  his  way 
to  the  meeting.  The  negative  was  a  very  intense  one,  and  at  this  time 
of  the  year  required  several  days’  exposure  to  daylight  to  get  an  albumen 
print.  He  would  ask  the  demonstrator  to  develope  it.  [This  was  done 
and  the  print  proved  to  have  been  rightly  timed  as  to  exposure.] 

The  Chairman  noticed  that  the  surface  had  blistered  from  the  paper  in 
one  of  the  prints,  and  inquired  the  reason. 

It  was  replied  that  a  warm  hand  had  been  in  contact  with  the  print 
during  development. 

Mr.  Henderson  showed  a  gelatino-bromide  made  some  years  since  by 
Mr.  Burgess.  He  had  toned  it  successfully  after  fixing  by  immersion  in  an 
acid  solution  of  gold  mixed  with  alum.  At  first  the  print  was  all  right, 
but  now  had  become  pink  in  the  lights.  He  believed  that  if  it  had  been 
immersed  in  hypo,  after  the  tonimr  this  would  not  have  occurred. 

Mr.  Debenham  said  that  no  doubt  this  would  have  prevented  the  subse¬ 
quent  discolouration.  Silver  and  gold  solutions  acted  upon  gelatine,  and 
formed  compounds  with  it  which  could  not  be  washed  away  by  mere  water, 
but  required  to  be  dissolved  by  a  fixing  agent  such  as  hypo. 

Mr.  Leon  Warnerke  said  that  as  the  Chairman  had  asked  for  expe¬ 
rience  he  would  mention  that  he  had  experimented  with  paper  of  his  own 
preparation,  presumably  similar  to  that  now  under  discussion.  He  found 
that  if  the  negative  were  clear  the  printing  was  very  quick,  but  if  slightly 
stained  with  pyro.  so  as  to  be  yellow,  the  exposure  must  be  ten  or  twenty 
times  as  long. 

Mr.  Archer  Clarke  said  that  a  toning  action  went  on  in  the  hypo, 
with  those  prints.  If  left  in  the  solution  for  an  hour  thev  became  t>er- 
fectly  blue. 

A  Member  inquired  how  long  the  paper  would  keep. 

It  was  answered  that  it  was  believed  to  keep  indefinitely. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Messrs.  Marion  for  their  demonstration,  a  dis¬ 
cussion  took  place  as  to  the  desirability  of  having  a  union  amongst  the 
various  photographic  societies  in  London,  so  as  to  engage  permanent  premises 
which  might  be  fitted  with  a  dark  room  and  other  conveniences.  Several 
members  were  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  other  societies  should  be  com¬ 
municated  with  in  order  to  see  whether  anything  could  be  done,  and  it  was 
pointed  out  that  by  using  such  premises  on  different  evenings  each  society 
could  carry  on  its  own  work  independently. 

Mr.  Warnerke  said  that  Mr.  Glaisher  had  gone  further  than  that,  and 
suggested  such  a  union  amongst  all  the  scientific  societies  in  London  for  the  I 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  best  accommodation  in  the  way  of  premises. 

The  question  next  entered  upon  referred  to  the  disposal  of  the  five-pound 
prize  offered  by  Mr.  H.  Trinks,  and  after  some  discussion  it  was  decided, 
upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Burton,  “  That  the  prize  offered  by  Mr.  Trinks  « 
be  given  not  to  a  specific  article,  process,  or  such-like  proposed  as  matter 
for  competition,  but  be  given  for  whatever  article,  improvement,  or  process 
brought  before  the  Society  by  a  member  which  shall  appear  to  be  of 
greatest  benefit  to  photography  in  general ;  a  limit  of  time  to  be  fixed  and 
the  determination  to  be  by  a  ballot  of  the  whole  Society,  the  condition  to 
be  that  all  details  connected  with  the  matter  shall  be  open  to  the  Society.” 

It  was  further  decided  that  a  limit  of  six  mouths  should  be  fixed. 

Mr.  E.  Sollas  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 


BOLTON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  December  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on  the  4th  instant, 
at  The  Baths,  Bridgman-street, — Mr.  Robert  Harwood  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Austwick  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Cundey  gave  a  lantern  exhibition,  the  slides  including 
an  interesting  set  of  Switzerland  from  the  lanternist’s  own  negatives.  Dr. 
Johnson  also  exhibited  a  set  illustrating  a  recent  visit  to  Norway,  many  of 
which  elicited  applause.  Slides  were  also  shown  by  Messrs.  Parkinson, 
Dalton,  Knowles,  and  Leach,  those  of  Mr.  Knowles  being  especially  worthy 
of  remark. 

At  the  conclusion  Mr.  Robert  Knott  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Cundey  and  the  exhibitors,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  John  A.  Walker, 
and  suitably  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Cundey. 

—  4- - 

ST.  HELENS  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  PURSUIT  OF  SCIENCE, 
LITERATURE,  AND  ART. 

Photographic  Section. 

A  meeting  of  this  Section  was  held  on  December  17th,  at  the  Association 
Rooms,  4,  Salisbury-street, — Mr.  Heather  in  the  chair.  After  the  ordi* 
nary  business  of  the  Section  was  disposed  of, 

The  Chairman  showed  a  number  of  positives  of  a  brick-red  colour  by 
transmitted  light,  for  which  he  was  at  a  loss  to  account,  as  the  emulsion 
was  prepared  in  the  usual  way. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Houghton  said  that  Mr.  Taylor  had  a  similar  experience, 
which  he  attributed  to  grape  sugar. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  he  did  not  use  it  in  this  emulsion,  though 
possibly  some  may  have  got  in. 

Several  of  these  unexposed  plates  were  then  distributed  for  experimental 
purposes. 

Mr.  D.  Thomason  exhibited  about  sixty  views  of  Scotch  and  English 
scenery. 
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Mr.  Brook  then  read  the  concluding  part  of  his  paper  on  Photographic 
Experiences  with  the  British  Association  in  America. 

After  passing  a  vote  of  thanks,  to  which  Mr.  Brook  briefly  replied,  the 
meeting  adjourned  to  an  upper  room,  where  Mr.  Thomason’s  views  were 
projected  on  the  screen  by  the  aid  of  Mr,  Sherlock’s  lantern. 

The  meeting  then  closed. 

- _ — - - 

Cormponirtntt. 

,  [,4W  communications  for  the  Editorial  department  of  the  Journal  should  be 

addressed  to  the  “ Editors ,  2,  York-street,  Covent-garden,  London ,  W.  6'.”] 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETIES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen', — A  notable  feature  in  connection  with  photography  is  the 
remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of  these  associations.  It  is  evident 
from  the  large  amount  of  space  which  is  allotted  to  these  reports  in  the 
photographic  papers  that  the  interest  taken  in  the  work  is  great. 

It-  appears  to  me,  however,  that  the  general  plan  upon  which  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  these  associations  is  conducted  is  not  altogether 
the  test  which  might  be  adopted,  and  I  wish  to  suggest  a  way  in  which,  as  I 
believe,  still  greater  advantage  might  be  obtained  by  the  great  body 
of  members  of  these  societies. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  always  be  found  that  when  one  of  these  societies 
has  a  regular  president  and  vice-president,  the  tone  of  the  proceedings 
necessarily  gets  into  a  certain  groove,  with  the  natural  consequence  that  by 
degrees  a  regular  clique  is  formed  to  which  all  others  must  bow.  Discus- 
..  sion  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term  becomes  oppressed,  if  not  stifled.  This  is 
not  the  case  in  those  societies  where  the  chairman  is  chosen,  either  in 
rotation  or  otherwise,  from  among  the  members,  all  being  eligible. 

In  the  second  place,  the  usual  meetings  once  a  month  are  quite  inad¬ 
equate  ;  once  a  week  would  be  far  better,  and  this  for  several  reasons. 

Most  new  members  join  the  societies  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  informa¬ 
tion  upon  a  thousand  and  one  little  details  of  practice,  all  important 
to  their  own  personal  success,  but  which  they  are  very  doubtful  about 
being  sufficiently  interesting  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  meeting.  Of  course, 
an  absolute  tyro  might  come  with  such  a  string  of  elementary  questions  as 
to  completely  stop  all  the  real  work  of  the  Society,  which,  of  course,  is 
in  explaining  and  elucidating  technical  difficulties  of  manipulation  as  well 
I  as  the  progress  and  details  of  new  practice. 

I  will,  therefore,  assume  as  a  first  condition  that  new  members  should  be 
content  to  listen  only  until  they  have  once  succeeded  in  producing  a  good 
negative  and  a  good  print  of  any  kind  from  it.  After  that  there  would  be 
no  question,  however  trivial  in  its  nature  it  might  appear  to  him,  which 
would  not  be  discussed  with  the  greatest  interest  by  many  present,  and 
patiently  listened  toby  all.  Indeed,  these  apparently  trivial  questions  are, 
even  to  old  hands,  infinitely  more  interesting  than  papers  on  scientific 
points,  for  they  relate  to  failures  of  their  own  often  overcome,  yet  still 
S  more  frequently  unexplained. 

In  London  we  can  take  our  choice ;  we  can  go,  if  we  like,  and  hear  a 
paper  on  the  effects  of  the  spectrum  on  haloid  salts  of  silver,  and  either 
feel  unutterably  bored  by  it,  or  try  to  take  an  interest  in  it  and  be  snubbed 
for  making  a  remark,  as,  indeed,  has  happened  to  myself  once  on  a  subject 
which  I  thought  I  had  studied.  The  subject  under  discussion  was  Green 
i  Fog,  when  something  like  a  definition  of  its  cause  was  asked  for.  No 
member  of  the  Society  had  a  reply  to  offer.  I  was  present  as  a  visitor, 
having  received  a  special  invitation  from  the  Secretary  to  attend,  and  I 
ventured  most  timidly  to  give  my  explanation  —  that  it  was  a  forced 
development  of  an  unexposed  film.  The  very  polite  snubbing  I  then 
received  decided  me  never  again  to  attend  a  meeting  of  any  photographic 
society  with  a  president. 

We  have  also  the  Photographic  Club,  to  which  I  can  truly  say  I  am 
proud  to  belong.  The  principles  upon  which  this  Club  is  conducted  are 
exceedingly  simple,  and  have  been  found  after  five  years’  trial  to  be 
thoroughly  practical.  We  meet  weekly,  an  hour  being  supposed  to  be 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  just  those  little  trivial  questions  which  I  have 
described  as  so  important  and  so  interesting.  Another  hour  is  supposed  to 
be  devoted  to  some  definite  question  proposed  the  week  previously,  and 
which  is  always  announced  in  the  photographic  papers.  But  it  most 
>  generally  happens  that  the  trivial  questions  prove  so  useful  and  so  inte- 
:  resting  that  the  second  hour  slips  by,  and  everyone  is  glad  that  the  definite 
|  one  has  to  be  postponed.  In  short,  the  trivial  questions  are  the  main 
.!  object  of  our  existence,  and- the  serious  ones  play  but  a  very  secondary 
j  part.  With  one  single  exception,  which  I  have  no  doubt  the  well-meaning 
though  offending  member  now  regrets  as  much  as  we  all  do,  there  has 
■  never  been  the  slightest  whisper  of  discontent  from  the  moment  the  Club 
|  was  established  to  the  present  time.  This  I  attribute  mainly  to  the  fact 
|  that  the  chairman  of  the  evening  is  elected  generally  and  as  far  as 
H  possible  in  rotation ;  but  I  must  not  onnt  to  state  that  we  owe  much  also  to 
H  our  indefatigable  Secretary,  Mr.  Edward  Dumnore,  to  whose  thoughtful 
I  foresight  our  excellent  rules  are  mainly  due. 

fl  Not  the  least  advantageous  part  of  our  system  is  that  our  proceedings  are 
I  not  necessarily  reported.  Think  for  a  moment  what  this  means  as  regards 
;  freedom  of  discussion.  Very  few  people  have  such  decided  opinions  on 
many  photographic  questions  that  they  would  wish  to  rush  into  print  with 
them,  and  those  who  do  can  easily  find  a  way  of  publishing  their  views. 
We  of  the  Photographic  Club  like  to  air  our  opinions  and  discuss  them 
with  the  certainty  that  they  will  not  find  their  way  into  the  public  press 
unless  we  desire  it.  Indeed  it  has  happened  to  me  to  find  that  I  had  made 
an  error  in  conclusions  I  had  drawn,  and  so  got  them  withdrawn  from  the 
minutes  of  our  proceedings.  These  proceedings  are  published  annually  for 
private  circulation,  but  any  of  them  considered  to  be  of  interest  to  the 
profession  generally  are  at  once  published  in  the  photographic  press. 


In  the  country  it  is  somewhat  different.  The  two  kinds  of  societies  seem 
to  me  to  be  both  necessary  and  useful,  but  they  might  be  combined— a 
weekly  meeting  for  the  discussion  of  the  most  interesting  little  questions  as 
well  as  the  monthly  meeting  for  more  serious  business.  The  report  would 
be  all  the  more  improved  if  it  contained  a  digest  of  these  little  questions 
too,  omitting  the  names  of  members  unless  the  subject  was  considered  as 
it  often  might  be,  of  general  importance. 

In  conclusion:  l  would  ask  all  the  members  of  the  many  photo  graphic 
societies  to  remember  that  the  meetings  of  the  Photographic  Ck  - 
place  every  Wednesday  evening,  at  8  p.m.,  at  Aadertoni  HoM.  Fleet- 
street,  and  that  they  are  cordially  invited  to  attend.  They  will  always  find 
a  full  attendance, including  many  earn-.*,  workers ;  one  and  all  ate  anxio  ua 
to  communicate  every  possible  information  within  their  knowledge  and  t  - 
whom  no  point  is  too  trivial  to  receive  the  fullest  elucidation.  ’l  may 
further  add  that  although  my  connecti  in  with  photography  dates  back  ovei 
thirty  years,  and  though  I  have  enjoyed  special  facilit 
acquainted  with  its  details  from  the  fact  of  my  having  held  responsible 
appointments  in  several  of  the  largest  and  highest-class  photographic 
establishments  in  the  world,  1  rarely  attend  one  of  our  meetings  without 
learning  something.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  CrEOBGE  Smith. 

December  15,  1884. 

FIXING  AND  TONING  IN  ONE  BATH. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Why  is  this  good  old  inode  of  treating  print*  gone 
altogether  out  of  fashion?  I  used  constantly  to  follow  it  in  the  old  collo¬ 
dion. -days,  and  never  found  it  to  fail.  The  tones  on  albumen: ■,<-•<]  Mpw. 
were  quite  as  rich  as  those  produced  with  the  separate  toning  system,  and 
considerable  time  was  thereby  saved. 

Here  is  a  formula  which  may  be  relied  on  as  absolutely  certain*  and 
successful  with  the  ready  -  sensitised  papers  of  most  of  the  London 
makers: — Four  ounces  of  hypo,  dissolved — by  beat,  if  nw-sary  in  four 
ounces  of  distilled  water;  four  grains  of  chloride  gold— n  t 
solved  in  three  ounces  of  dist’lled  water.  Pour  the  gold  solution  gradually 
with  shaking  into  the  filtered  and  cooled  hypo,  eolation— not  via  vena. 
This  bath  is  ready  for  immediate  use.  The  prints  are  then  to  be  washed  in 
two  changes  of  water,  and  immersed  in  the  above.  At  first  they  will  fUrn 
of  a  brick-red  colour,  but  in  ten  minutes  or  less  will  change  to  a  fine  rich 
chocolate,  and  are,  of  course,  perfectly  fixed.  The  bath  improves  a-  chlo¬ 
ride  of  silver  is  being  dissolved,  and  the  quantity  given  will  tone  between 
two  and  three  whole  sheets  of  paper.  The  bath  can  be  renewed  by  filling 
up  with  concentrated  hypo.,  and  gold  solution  added  when  | 
becomes  slow.  Ten  minutes  i3  the  proper  time. 

As  to  their  permanence:  I  have  some  prints  thus  treated,  and,  so  far  as  I 
know,  they  have  not  changed  since  they  were  framed  and  exj  .  —d  t<>  lie 
light  fifteen  years  ago.  The  final  washing  must,  of  course,  be  thorough. — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Ethel  Constance  Mat. 

Darmstadt,  December  16,  1884. 

“THE  CAMERA  OF  THE  FUTURE.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — May  I  trespass  on  your  courtesy  to  allow  me  the  least 
space  in  your  Journal  to  reply  to  a  statement  made  in  your  issue  of  the 
5th  inst.  on  the  above  subject. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  closed  his  very  interesting  and  important  communi- 
tion  of  that  date  with  the  following  remark  : — “ I  did  not  see  that  it  Mr. 
McKellen’s  camera)  contained  anything  to  remedy  the  chief  defect  of  the 
present  tourist’s  camera,  namely,  that  of  unnecessarily  wasting  the  time  of 
the  operator.” 

May  I  be  permitted,  as  one  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  camera 
of  Mr.  McKellen’s  construction,  and  who  has  given  it  a  careful  and  accu¬ 
rate  trial,  to  say  that  in  my  experience  it  contains  everything  calculated  to 
shorten  the  time  of  the  operator.  Indeed,  this  is  to  my  mind  its  uuiquo 
characteristic,  as  the  camera  can  be  fixed  in  its  very  ingenious  turntable, 
the  bellows  extended  by  touching  a  spring,  and,  finally,  fixed  to  the  uta 
state  of  rigidity  as  quickly  as  I  write  it— in  fact,  in  a  few  seconds.  I  have 
tried  all  kinds  of  patent  cameras,  but  none  equals  this  for  rapidity  of 
adjustment,  simplicity,  and  lightness  of  construction.— I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

H.  Victor  Macdona,  ALA. 

LANTERN  SLIDES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  read  the  article  on  the  colour  of  lantern  slides  a* 
affected  by  different  clearing  solutions,  by  Mr.  B.  Wylea,  with  great 
interest,  and  was  thoroughly  taken  by  surprise  to  find  that  one  could  get 
colours  varying  from  “warm  red”  to  “cool  brown”  l>y  such  very  «imple 
means. 

I  at  once  mixed  four  clearing  solutions — those  numbered  1,  2,  5,  and  7 — 
and  having  specially  procured  Britannia  plates,  in  order  that  every  con¬ 
dition  might  be  accurately  complied  with,  I  gave  the  proper  exposure  to 
five  plates  in  contact  with. the  same  negative,  and  developed  them  as 
mentioned  in  the  article  in  question.  I  had  as  the  result  five  clear  trans¬ 
parencies.  and  put  one  into  each  of  the  four  solutions.  After  a  suitable 
:  soaking  in  the  clearing  solutions— fl^y,  rather  over  an  hour— I  took  them 
out  having  carefully  examined  them  from  time  to  time,  and  found  that 
No.  1  was  pure  black,  No.  2  was  pure  black,  No.  5  was  the  same,  and  No. 

|  ‘  AUthis  surprises  me  a  good  deal.  When  one  reads  of  “warm  red,” 

|  “photographic  brown,”  “sepia,”  &c.,  and  can  see  no  such  colours,  even 
!  with  the  aid  of  friends  beyond  the  suspicion  of  colour  blindness,  there  ls 
■  ieft  a  feeling  of  bewilderment.  lias  Mr.  Wylea  tried  his  own  preacrip- 
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tions?  Has  he  omitted  some  essential  part  of  the  experiment?  or,  can  he 
send  either  to  the  writer  or  to  the  Editors  a  warm-red  slide  prepared  in  the 
manner  he  describes  ? 

I  enclose  five  slides — one  plain  soda  development — to  show  what  is  the 
result  on  a  Fry’s  ordinary  plate,  and  four  numbered  as  above,  1,  2,  5,  7,  to 
show  good  black  slides  perfectly  free  from  any  decided  tint,  even  after 
prolonged  immersion  in  Mr.  Wyles’s  solution. — lam,  yours,  See., 

Liverpool,  December  17,  1884.  H.  Norwood  Atkins. 

- ♦ - 

THE  GELATINO-CHLORIDE  PROCESS. 

To  the  E ditoes. 

Gentlemen,— We  see  in  your  issue  of  last  week  that  Professor  Stebbing 
is  inclined  to  reproach  the  public  on  our  behalf  for  a  supposed  neglect  of 
our  process.  We  must  in  all  humility  disclaim  such  flattery  at  the  expense 
of  a  public  whose  appreciation  of  our  labours  has  given  us  considerably 
more  commissions  than  we  can  conveniently  do,  and  whose  patronage  has 
always  been  in  excess  of  our  power  of  acceptance.  Our  modesty  recoils 
from  asking  Professor  Stebbing  what  is  the  extent  of  the  greater  reward 
equal  the  merit  of  the  exertions  of — Yours,  &c.,  Morgan  and  Kidd. 
Kew- Foot-road,  Richmond,  S.  W.,  December  18,  1884. 

- ♦ - 

ferljattp  Column. 

Lerebours’  carte-de-visite  lens,  beautiful  definition,  in  exchange  for  anything 
useful  in  photography.— Address,  J.  Thatchee,  Potter's-lane,  Basing¬ 
stoke. 

I  will  exchange  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  The  Photo. 
News  posted  on  Monday. — Address,  V/.  J.  Smith,  10£,  Windmill-street" 
Horsefair,  Birmingham. 

Wanted,  background  and  head-rest  in  exchange  for  1,500  ferrotype  enve¬ 
lopes  and  800  Victoria  mounts,  quite  new  and  best  quality.— Address  R. 
Tanner,  Albert  Villa,  Kelley-street,  Kentish  Town. 

The  following  are  in  good  condition,  and  will  be  exchanged  for  anything 
useful Lancaster’s  quarter-plate  instantograph,  perfect ;  10  x  8  Meagher 
camera;  square  half-plate  lens;  quarter-plate  lens,  by  Damin;  half-plate 
view  lens,  by  Grubb;  half-plate  rigid  camera,  &c.;  one-third’ of  a-quire 
of  Marion’s  alpha  paper.— Address,  Eritz  Camera,  41,  High  Street 
Sydenham. 


an& 

S.  P.  asks  about  agar  agar.  It  is  a  seaweed  which  comes  chiefly  from 
Singapore,  and  its  gelatine  is  used  in  the  south  of  Europe  for  facing  silk. 
Japanese  isinglass,  which  is  a  gelatine  prepared  from  seaweed,  has  some- 
times  been  mistaken  for  it.  This  isinglass  is  sold  in  somewhat  rectangular 
masses  of  a  skinny  nature.  The  real  agar  agar  is  something  like  branch 
coral  in  form,  and  its  tendons  are  extraordinarily  tenacious.  The  value 
of  vegetable  gelatines  in  emulsions  is  a  problem  which  requires  working 
out.  Past  published  experiments  with  them  are  few  and  far  between. 

A  Miniature  Painter  writes “For  some  time  past  I  have  been  trying 
to  print  carbon  pictures  on  ivory  by  the  single  transfer  method,  and  I 
have  succeeded  in  getting  some  very  good  results;  but  in  every  case  the 
ivory  is  stained  yellow— I  presume,  by  the  bichromate  in  the  tissue 

How  is  this  to  be  avoided?” - In  reply:  All  carbon  prints  on  ivory 

should  be  made  by  the  double  transfer  method.  The  picture  must  be 
developed  on  flexible  support,  and  then  transferred  to  the  ivory.  This 
is  the  only  satisfactory  plan  of  producing  carbon  pictures  on  ivory  free 
from  yellowness. 

G.  R.  M.  asks  as  to  the  chief  sources  of  supply  of  glycerine.' - Glycerine  is 

an  abundant  constituent  of  fats,  in  which  it  exists  as  a  base  united  with 
stearic  acid.  When  the  crude  tallow  is  boiled  with  slaked  lime,  stearate 
of  lime  is  formed,  and  the  crude  glycerine  is  liberated  as  an  outflow 
liquid,  technically  called  “sweet  water.”  This  impure  glycerine  is  of  a 
brown  colour.  It  is  largely  used  for  the  manufacture  of  nitro-glycerine 
but  since  the  restrictions  laid  upon  the  sale  of  this  explosive  by  the 
Government  the  legitimate  sale  has  so  fallen  off  as  to  have  reduced  the 
value  of  the  “sweet  water”  enormously. 

H. — As  to  the  function  of  waxes  in  the  wax  processes,  a  long  series  of  ex¬ 
periments  was  once  made  at  Kew  Observatory  on  this  question,  and  the 
conclusion  drawn  was  that  the  action  of  the  waxes  is  purely  mechanical 
Pure  bees’  wax  was  found  to  answer  best.  Care  had  to  be  taken  to  avoid 
the  legion  of  adulterated  samples  too  commonly  on  sale  in  the  market. 
Bees’  wax  is  less  absorbent  of  aqueous  solutions  than  the  majority  of  the 

vegetable  waxes,  some  of  which— such,  for  instance,  as  Japan  wax _ will 

retain  a  considerable  percentage  of  water,  even  when  not  aided  by  a 
substratum  of  paper.  “Bees’  wax”  composed  of  paraffine,  wax,  and 
rosin,  with  an  outside  smear  of  the  real  thing  to  give  the  smell  is  said  to 
be  of  American  origin. 

E.  W.  wishes  to  know  how  to  make  the  ordinary  marking  ink,  which  is 
fixed  and  rendered  darker  by  passing  a  hot  iron  over  the  writing.  There 
are  many  ways  of  making  it.  One  of  the  simplest  is  to  dissolve&a-quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  water  • 
then  add  just  enough  of  the  strongest  liquor  ammonia  to  dissolve  the 
precipitate  it  at  first  forms.  Then  add  one  and  a-half  drachm  of 
mucilage  to  thicken  it,  and  a  little  finely-powdered  indigo  to  give  the 
colour.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  washing  out  the  writing  produced  by 
these  and  some  other  marking  inks  by  the  adoption  of  certain  chemical 
moans.  One  which  seems  more  likely  to  resist  such  attempts  urns 
devised  by  Dr.  Ure.  He  used  a  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  platinum, 
with  a  little  potash,  and  added  sugar  and  gum  to  thicken  it. 


“  Puzzled  ”  wishes  to  know  how  to  keep  his  paper  from  going  yellow  during 
the  dull  days  that  so  often  come  on  at  this  time  of  the  year  and  delay 

the  finishing  of  a  print  for  a  day  or  two. - If  “  Puzzled  ”  will  dry  his 

paper  and  keep  it  in  a  tightly-covered  tin  case  he  will  find  it  to  keep  for  a 
day  or  two  at  this  time  of  the  year  without  any  difficulty.  But  by  far 
the  best  plan  is  to  lay  it  sheet  by  sheet  between  pieces  of  blotting-paper 
that  have  been  soaked  in  a  twenty-per-cent,  solution  of  common  washing 
soda  and  well  dried.  If  placed  under  pressure  in  this  manner  paper  a 
fortnight  old  will  be  scarcely  discernible  from  paper  a  few  hours  old  kept 
under  ordinary  conditions.  It  is  the  practice  of  some  printers  to  use  this 
sodic  paper  as  packing  in  lieu  of  felt  in  all  their  printing  frames,  and 
when  this  plan  is  adopted  no  fear  need  be  entertained  of  a  print  spoiling 
by  going  yellow,  even  if  kept  over  a  second  day  before  toning.  We  may. 
at  the  same  time,  inform  our  correspondent  that  there  is  further  a  vast 
difference  in  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  papers  obtainable  from  the  various  : 
makers. 


*0  Cnmsp0u5^nts. 

£3T  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Received. — Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Amateur  Photographic  Asso-  I 
cirtion  ;  Photographic  Society  of  Ireland.  In  our  next. 

M.  B. — The  dextrine  should  be  mixed  with  cold  water.  If  it  be  of  good 
quality  it  will  not  require  straining. 

A.  C.  M. — Messrs.  Lechertin,  Barbe,  and  Co.,  of  Regent-street,  supply  all  i 
the  necessary  materials  for  ceramic  painting.  Apply  to  them. 

Quandary. — Your  meaning  is  by  no  means  clear.  Surely  sufficient  has 
already  been  said  on  the  theory  of  development  during  the  last  few  years,  j 

Medalist. — In  the  first  place,  does  taking  the  medal  warrant  you  in  i 
styling  yourself  the  Queen's  Medalist ?  If  it  do,  then,  of  course,  it  is  a 
matter  of  taste  whether  you  should  advertise  yourself  as  such. 

Herts. — The  pictures  in  question  are  genuine.  How  would  it  be  possible 
to  obtain  such  effects  of  hoar  frost  by  what  you  term  “a  dodge.”  Select 
a  bright  frosty  morning  and  try  your  hand  at  similar  pictures. 

Boz. — There  is  no  objection  whatever  to  you  employing  cotton-wool  for 
the  filtration  of  the  printing  bath.  Some  operatives  use  nothing  else 
for  filtering  their  silver  solutions.  The  same  wool  will  do  for  several 
filtrations. 

J.  A.  Bott. — You  have  made  a  mistake  in  taking  the  prints  off  the  glass. 
The  mounts  should  be  cemented  on  to  them  before  they  are  removed ; 
otherwise  the  gloss  will  not  be  retained.  The  glaze  you  have  obtained  is 
about  the  average. 

Electro. — There  is  no  better  conducting  surface  for  your  purpose  than 
that  produced  by  plumbago.  The  gelatine  relief  should  be  perfectly 
dry  before  it  is  applied,  and  then  a  good  polish  must  be  obtained  by  well 
brushing  the  surface  with  a  soft  brush. 

Novice. — Clearly  you  are  employing  a  much  too  weak  fixing  solution. 
When  did  you  get  such  a  formula  as  four  drachms  of  hyposulphite  of  i 
soda  to  a  pint  of  water  for  fixing  prints?  Read  again,  and  doubtless  you 
will  find  it  stands  four  ounces,  not  drachms. 

Bert.  H. — Any  photographic  apparatus  manufacturer  will  get  a  leather 
case  made  for  containing  your  apparatus.  If  not,  any  saddler,  we 
imagine,  will  make  one  to  your  order.  We  do  not  know  when  the  colours 
are  to  be  obtained.  We  have  not  seen  the  gentleman’s  entertainment. 

H.  Hunt. — To  enlarge  three  diameters  with  your  “rapid  symmetrical,” 
you  must  have  a  camera  capable  of  expanding  to  forty-seven  inches. 
For  convenience  of  working,  however,  it  will  be  better  for  it  to  be  some¬ 
what  longer  than  this— say,  four  feet  six  or  so.  You  will  then  be  less 
restricted. 

A.  Burton. — By  some  means  or  other  you  have  got  the  chloride  of  silver 
in  far  too  coarse  and  flocculent  a  condition.  We  fear  that  now  you  will 
be  unable  to  get  it  in  a  finer  state  of  division.  Better  commence  afresh, 
and  follow  the  instructions  exactly  as  they  are  published.  No  doubt  it  is  i 
your  imaginary  improvement  which  has  brought  about  your  trouble. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
,  For  the  Week  ending  December  22,  1884. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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■HE  BRITISH  JOURNAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALMANAC  has  attained  world-wide  popularity  as  the  Photographer’s 
Vade-Mecum.  This  valuable  Handy-Book  is  to  be  found  in  every  studio  and  in  the  library  of  every  Amateur  wherever 
the  English  language  is  spoken,  while  the  number  of  its  Foreign  readers  has  vastly  increased  from  year  to  year.  Contcibutions 
from  all  the  leading  writers  and  practical  workers — amateur  and  professional — of  the  present  day  will  be  found  in  its  pages. 
Several  novelties  have  been  introduced,  and  the  permanent  portions  of  the  book  revised  and  enlarged,  making  it  the  most 
complete  work  of  photographic  reference  ever  published. 

Articles,  specially  prepared  for  this  Work,  have  been  received  from  a  greater  number  of  contributors  than  have  ever  pre¬ 
viously  aided  in  the  compilation  of  this  Annual  Volume.  In  this  year’s  Almanac  will  be  found  the  experiences  of — 
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HOWARD,  FRANK. 
HUGHES,  JABEZ. 
INGALL,  W.  T.  F.  M. 
INGHAM,  JOHN. 
JACKSON,  J. 

JANSSEN,  M.  J.  (Meudon). 
JENNINGS,  PAYNE. 
JOHNSTON,  A. 

JONES,  BAYNHAM 


J.  S. 

KANE,  THOS.  H.  (Brookltn). 
KEENE,  RICHARD. 

KEMP,  GEO.,  M.D. 
KENYON,  G.  A.,  M.B. 

KING,  H.  N. 

KING,  P.  J. 

KIRKBY,  W.  H. 

LAMBERT,  P.  J. 

LEWIS,  ABEL. 

LIESEGANG,  Dr.  E. 
MACDONA,  LOCKE,  B.A. 
MACDONA,  Rev.  A.  M. 
MACDOUGALD,  G.  I). 
MADDOX,  R.  L.,  M.D. 
MANSFIELD,  GEO. 

“MARK  OUTE.” 

MASON,  GEO. 

McLELLAN.  J.  Y. 
MELHUISH,  A.  J. 
MITCHELL.  G.  G. 

NEILSON,  W. 

OAKESHOTT,  C. 

OSBORN,  W.  B. 

PAGET,  JOSEPH. 

PALMER,  T.  W. 

PARR,  RICHARD. 

PENNY,  G.  S. 

PILLANS,  HUGH  H. 

PIKE,  JOHN. 

PLATT,  HARRY  (Nantucket). 
PRINGLE,  ANDREW. 
RICHMOND,  W.  D. 
ROBINSON,  JOHN  L. 


ROGERS,  S. 

RUSSELL,  MURRAY. 
SAMUELS,  THOS. 

SAWYER.  LYDDELL. 
SCHNAUSS,  Dr.  F.  (Berlin). 
SEDGFIELI),  RUSSELL. 
SHADBOLT,  CECIL  V. 

SMITH,  GEORGE  (London). 
STARNES,  HERBERT  S. 
STATHAM,  Riv.  F.  F.,  M.A3 
STEBBING,  PRor.  (Pakih). 
STENNING,  J.  C. 

STEPHENS,  C. 

STOREY,  I.  H.  avdW.O.  ROPER. 
STL  ART,  CHAS.  J.  1  HANTroRM. 
SUTCLIFFE,  F  M. 

|  SUTTON.  G.  H.  E. 

“SYNTAX." 

'  TAYLOR.  J.  T.  (New  You). 

\  TAYLOR.  J.  HAY  (Florida). 

\  THOMSON,  Dr.  D.  G. 

S  THOMSON,  J.,  F.R.G.S. 

<  THOMSON,  W.  B. 

\  TREADWAY,  F.  W. 

X  TURTON,  Capt.  F  .  R.N. 

I  WALLACE,  ELLERS.,  Jun.  (Pa). 
(  WANE,  MARSHALL. 

(  WARNER.  W.  HARDING. 

(  WEBSTER,  G.  W.,  F  C.S. 

[  WHIPPLE,  G.  M..  F.R  A.3. 
WHITE.  T.  CHARTER*. 
WILKINSON,  W.  T. 
WOODBURY.  W.  B. 
WORTLEY,  Col.  STUART. 

Ac.,  Ac.,  Ac., 


ROBINSON,  W.,  Jun. 

The  work  contains  about  150  ORIGINAL  articles  of  the  highest  practical  value,  from  an  artistic,  manipulative,  and 
scientific  point  of  view  in  connection  with  Photography-contributions  which  are  copiously  illustrated  with  wood  engravings. 

The  Frontispiece,  printed  in  Wbodburytype,  consists  of  a  chaiming 
~  Portrait  of  the  Son  of  Lord  Robert  Bruce  in  the  character  of 

“  THE  LITTLE  BEGGAR/’ 

LONDON  *  HENRY  GREENWOOD,  PUBLISHER,  2,  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN.  W.C. 

IiOINJJUJN  .  pf/j^  p/OFESsOR  E.  STEBBING,  26,  Ruk  dbb  ArKNNiN*.  BaWOTOU*. 

NEW  YORK :  *  &  H.  SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  CO.  *  H.  McOLUN. 

MELBOURNE:  J.  W.  SMALL  &  Co.  ADELAIDE  ■  B.  G 

MAY  BE  ORDERED  THROUGH  ALL  BOOKSELLERS  AND  NEWbAutNTS. 
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NEW  SERIES  OF  BRITANNIA  PLATES. 

EXTRA  RAPID. 

PLEASE  NOTE  that  these  Plates  are  as  quick  as  any  in  the  market. 

We  have  prepared  the  above  in  accordance  with  the  pressing  wish  of  numberless  customers  who  find  the 
emulsion  of  the  Britannia  Plates  superior  to  all  others,  and  who  desire  that  the  same  superior  quality  may  be 
supplied  on  a  plate  specially  prepared  for  extra  rapid  work. 

4£  X  3£  6X4  6£  X  4£  6£  X  4£  7i  X  4^  X  5  8  X  5  8|X61  9x7  10  X  8  12  X  10  15  X  12  } 

2/4  3/9  5/3  5/3  6/5  7/3  8/8  10/-  12/-  15/-  22/6  33/-  j  PER  Dozen- 

A  Liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade  and  Export. 


COWAN’S  GELATINO-CHLORIDE  PLATES 

Sole  Proprietors,  MARION  &  CO. 


Specially  adapted  for  Transparencies ,  Lantern  Slides ,  Positives  for 
Rnlarging  and  Reproduction  of  Negatives. 


...  2/-  per  dozen.  81  x  61 

2/6  „  10  .,  8 
...  5/6  „  12  „  10 

Any  other  sizes  to  order  charged  in  same  proportion. 


10/-  per  dozen. 

14/6  „ 

22/-  „ 


DEVELOPING  SOLUTIONS  { 


Nos.  1,  2,  and  3- 
Iron  Solution — 


-10  oz.  bottles,  1/9;  20  oz.  bottles,  3/-  each. 
i)  >>  9*1*  ’>  »  j»  1/3  )f 


These  Plates  in  appearance  differ  entirely  from  the  usual  bromide  films,  being  very  transparent  and  of  a  deep  orange  colour  by 
transmitted  light,  but  are  capable  of  development  to  any  density  required. 

Though  extremely  sensitive  to  daylight,  they  are  much  less  so  to  gaslight ;  so  that  more  artificial  light  may  be  used  during 
development  than  with  bromide  plates.  This  will  be  found  to  be  of  great  advantage,  as  the  Plates  may  be  examined  from  time  to 
time  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  a  gas  flame,  and  the  density  thus  regulated  to  a  great  nicety. 

The  exposure  to  diffused  daylight  will  vary  from  one  to  five  seconds,  according  to  the  density  of  the  negative ;  whilst  to  an 
ordinary  fish-tail  gas  burner  or  paraffine  lamp,  at  twelve  inches  distance,  five  to  twenty  minutes  will  be  necessary.  A  very  reliable 
method  of  exposing  when  a  number  of  pictures  are  required  exactly  alike — or  when  it  is  necessary  to  work  at  night — is  to  burn  one 
inch  of  magnesium  ribbon  at  from  nine  to  twenty-four  inches  from  the  negative,  according  to  its  density. 

SAMPLE  PRINTS-—  Cartes-de-VisiU,  1/-;  Cabinet,  2/-;  Whole-plate,  3/- each. 

A  Liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade  and  Export. 

BRITAN NLdTdRY~  PLATES. 

From  their  Cheapness  and  Excellence  are  in  universal  use. 


mm 


X  31  ... 

18/-  per  gross. 

8*  x 

...  72/-  per  gross. 

EXTRA 

-LARGE  SIZE. 

5  „  4  ... 

27/-  „ 

9  „ 

7 

...  90/-  „ 

17  x  ll  Large  Panel  33/-  per  doz. 

H  „  H  ... 

38/-  „ 

8*  „ 

...  102/-  „ 

17. „  u 

.  38/-  „ 

H  „  4i  ... 

40/-  „ 

10  „ 

8 

...  126/-  „ 

18  „  14 

...  ...  40/-  „ 

6 i  „  H  ... 

42/-  „ 

12  „ 

10 

...  180/-  „ 

18  „  16 

.  41/-  „ 

U  „  4J  ... 

51/-  „ 

15  „ 

12 

...  318/-  „ 

20  „  16 

.  43/-  „ 

81  „  4i  ... 

54/-  „ 

13  „ 

8 

...  180/- 

24  „  18 

.  65/-  „ 

71  ,y  5  ... 

60/-  „ 

23  „  15  Grand  Panel  47/-  „ 

Amateurs,  the  Profession,  Export,  and  Wholesale  supplied  on  the  best  terms, 

MARION  &  C0„  22  &  23,  Soho  Square,  LONDON,  W. 
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HILD  &  FINET,  36,  Rue  Dussoubs,  PARIS, 

MANUFACTURERS  &  PRINTERS  OF  FRENCH  PHOTOGRAFHIG  MOUNTS 


TRADE - 2E3I  IF - MARK. 

All  sorts  of  White  or  Tinted  Bristol  and  Enamelled  CARDBOARDS  ;  Waterproof  Black,  Chocolate,  cr  Olive  Colour  TINTED  MOUNTS. 

Special!)/  suited  for  the  Burnisher.  Samples  Free  on  Application. 

STZE.A.IM:  WORKS  = - 68,  70,  &  72,  ZR-TTIEC  IDIES  BOULETS,  IPTAZR-IS. 


o^oTO  AMATEURS.  •  -  •=•  ?• 
PRyveTieAL  IfISTRUCTIOJM  in  the  jART  Of  fJHOTOGR/VPJHY 


PLATES  PROVIDED,  DEVELOPED,  AND  PRINTED  BY 
WALTER  HAYLER,  40,  Charing  Cross  (3  doors  from  the  Admiralty),  LONDON,  S  W. 


THOMAS  HODGKINSON,  PRESTONS  &  KING, 

MANUFACTURING  AND  EXPORT  CHEMISTS, 

81,  BISHOPSGATE  STREET  WITHOUT,  LONDON,  E.C. 


ALBUMENIZED  PAPER,  Cross  Swords  Brand.  Special  Quotations  to  Large  Buyers.  Please  not'  Wn.f-r-mn rk  Brand  in  eockSktti 

PYROGALLIC  ACID  (Schering’s)  and  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS  of  every  description.  HYPOSULPHITE  OF 


SODA,  “Pagoda  Brand;”  Sole  Agents  for  this  Brand.  HEINRICH’S  GELATINE,  the  best  for  dry  plates.  Prices  on  application. 


SENSITIZED  PAPERS, 


Prepared  on  a  Strong  Bath— ROSE,  WHITE,  or  MAUVE. 

Unequalled  for  brilliancy  and  keeping-  qualities.  Will  tone  well  in  any  bath.  Olden  sent  by 
return  of  post.  Cash  with_order. 

i -quire,  3  9  J,  Salnple  sh<X:t  10d> 


.  .  .  f  1st  Choice— Quire  13/6  ;  4 -quire,  7  . 

Prices,  post  free- j  ordinary-  „  12  6 ;  „  6  9; 


PURE  ALBUMEN  PAPERS— Salted  for  a  60-grain  bath — of  all 

thicknesses  and  at  all  prices.  Assorted  Sample  Quire,  6  6  post  free. 


A.  RIVOT  &  CO.,  Albamenizing,  Sensitizing,  and  Printing  Works,  WILLESDEN  GREEN,  LONDON,  N.W. 


T  H  Ei 


PATENT  MULTIPLEX  BACK. 


PRIZE  MEDAL  CALCUTTA  EXHIBITION. 

This  Invention  has  advantages  over  every  Changing  Box  or  Back  known. 
Unqualified  approval  and  rapid  sale.  Lighter,  cheaper,  and  more  perfect  tin 
every  way  than  Double  Backs.  Invaluable  for  Tourists  or  Travellers. 

Illustrated  Circular  Post  Free. 


H.  &  E.  J.  D/eLE, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  HIGH-CLASS 

Photographic  Cameras,  Stands,  &  Cabinetwork, 


WHOLESALE,  RETAIL,  AND  EXPORT. 

LUDGATE”  RAPID  DRY  PLATES  &  SENSITIZED  PAPER, 

Quality  and  Price  equal  to  any  in  the  market. 


Large  Stock  of  Cameras,  Lenses,  Paper ,  and  alt  Appliances.  Chemicals , 
and  Materials  for  Amateurs  and  Professionals. 


Send  for  COMPLETE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  64  Pages,  4  Stamps. 
ILLUSTRATED  4-PAGE  LIST,  POST  FREE. 
PHOTOGRAPHERS  AND  DEALERS  Write  for  Trade  Quotations. 


Patentees — J.  H.  Hark  and  H.  J.  Dale. 

~  ,  _  /n%Tt\/-vxv  tti  (and  at  4,  LITTLE  BRITAIN 

H.  &  E.  J.  DALE,  26,  Ludgate  Hill,  LONDON,  JSi.O.taad  9.  kirby  street,  mo 
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MAWSON  &  SWAN'S 

PARAGON  PLATES. 

4i  x  3i  61  x  4f  8|  x  61  io  x  8  12  x  10  1 

Is.  6d.  3s.  6d.  6s.  6d.  12s.  Od.  16s.  Od.)Per  Dozen 

This  Plate  is  very  sensitive,  developes  easily,  fixes  quickly,  and 
special  precautions  are  taken  against  frilling.  The  cutting  and 
packing  have  most  careful  supervision. 

SWAN’S  PLATES. 

With  the  resources  now  at  their  command  Mawson  &  Swan  (the 
makers  of  SWAN’S  PLATES)  are  in  a  position  to  execute 
all  orders  with  promptitude. 

4i  x  3i  ^2  x  4|  8|  x  6|  10  x  8  12  x  10 

Studio  -  -  2s.  6d.  5s.  6d.  10s.  6d.  14s.  Od.  19s.  Od.  j  PER 

Extra-Rapid  -  3s.  Od.  6s.  6d.  12s.  Od.  18s.  Od.  26s.  6d.l  DOZEN. 

NEGATIVE  VARNISH. 

M  awson’s  Extra-Hard  Negative  Varnish  has  stood  the  test  of 
time ,  and  thoroughly  proved  its  uniform  good  quality. 

In  Is.  Bottles;  also  Pints,  3s.,  and  4  pints,  10s,  6d. 

SENSITIZED  PAPER. 

Our  S  ensitized  Albumenized  Paper — in  WHITE,  PINK,  or 
MAUVE—  -gives  the  greatest  satisfaction.  Sold  for  cash  with 
order . 

11s.  6d.  per  Quire,  6s.  Half-Quire,  3s.  Quarter-Quire,  7d.  per  Sheet. 

Postage  Extra, 


MAWSON  &  SWAN,  MOSLEY  STREET,  NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 


October  10,  1884] 
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ANOTHER  FIRST  PRIZE  MEDAL 

FOR  PICTURES  PRODUCED  ON  OUR  ARGENTIC  PAPER. 

Mr.  T.  PERCY  GRAHAM,  St.  Marys,  Bedford,  writes,  July,  1884: — 

“Gents., — Please  supply,  &c.  .  .  .  We  have  taken  the 

only  SILVER  MEDAL  awarded  at  the  Bedfordshire 
Art  Exhibition  for  Pictures  produced  on  your  Paper. 

Will  send  you  a  testimonial  if  required.” 

N.B. — We  respectfully  invite  Gentlemen  of  the  Profession  to  an  inspection  of  productions  on  our  Opal  Plates. 
They  are  pronounced  by  most  competent  judges  to  be  the  finest  pictures  yet  produced  by  any  known  process,  and 
believed  to  be  absolutely  permanent. 

EXQUISITE  IN  DETAIL.  RICH  IN  COLOUR.  MOST  DELICATE  IN  TONE. 

In  order  to  show  the  best  capabilities  of  our  Process  we  are  now  making  and  finishing  Enlargements  for  the  Profession,  on  Canvas, 
Opal,  Paper,  See.,  at  the  lowest  Prices  consistent  with  the  quality  of  the  work.  Price  Lists,  post  free,  on  application. 


MORGAN  &  KIDD, 

KEW  FOOT  RD,,  RICHMOND,  LONDON,  S.W.  PARIS— 29,  Boulevard  de  Mens,  29. 


GTO  AMATEURS.zr™i 
PR/c(BTI6AL  IJMSTRUCTIOJM  in  the  /vRT  Of  fJHOTOGR/vPJHY 


PLATES  PROVIDED,  DEVELOPED,  AND  PRINTED  BY 

WALTER  HAYLER,  40,  Charing  Cross  (3  doors  from  tie  Admiralty),  LONDON,  S  W. 


IMPROVED  PHOTOGRAPHIC  GELATINE, 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

GELATINE  FABRIK,  WINTERTHUR,  Switzerland. 


UNBLEACHED,  OF  GREATEST  STRENGTH,  AND  WARRANTED  QUITE  PURE. 

Recommended  by  Dr.  J.  M.  EDER,  Vienna  ;  Dr.  VOG-EL,  Berlin  ;  and  other  eminent  authorities,  as  by  far  the  best  article  iu  the  market  for  Dry-Plat*  EmoUion, 
and  now  used  by  most  of  the  Dry-Plate  Makers.  Price  4/-  per  lb.  Special  prices  for  quantities.  SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  GREAT  BRITAIN — 


GEORGE  HOUGHTON  &  SON,  89,  High  Holborn,  LONDON,  W.C. 


J.  LANCASTER  &  SON,  Manufacturing  Opticians,  BIRMINGHAM. 

LE  “  MERVEILLEUX.”— A  complete  Pocket  Apparatus,  consisting  of  excellent  Lens,  Bellows  Camera,  and  Folding 
Stand.  “A  marvel  of  compactness.”  |-plate,  21/*;  42/-;  1-1,  63/-;  10  by  8,  84/-;  12  by  10,  124/-. 

LE  “  MERITOIRE.”— Superior  Apparatus  with  Double  Rising  Front,  Swing  Back,  and  Rack  to  Focus.  Opiate.  316 
*,  63/- ;  1-1,  90/- ;  10  by  8,  £6  ;  12  by  10,  £7  10/-. 

THE  “  INSTANTOGRAPH.”— Superior  Camera,  with  every  possible  motion,  and  our  new  Instantaneous  Lens  and 
Shutter,  giving  Foreground  three  times  exposure  of  Sky,  &c.,  &c.  J-plate,  42/-;  84/-;  1-1,  £6  6  -;  lObyS,  £8  8  •.  13 bj  10.  £10  10  - 

THE  “ ORDINARY”  VIEW  LENS—  b  5/-;  £,10/6;  l-1, 15/-;  10  by  8,  20'-;  12  by  10,  25/-;  15  by  12, 30 
THE  WIDE-ANGLE  VIEW  LENS— i  10/6  ;  £,15/-;  1-1,21/-;  10  by  8,25/-;  12  by  10,  30/-;  15  by  12.42  - 
THE  INSTANTANEOUS  LENS  —Suitable  for  Groups.  <fcc.,  <kc.,  and  for  extra-rapid  work  Each  Lens  has  one  of 
our  New  Shutters.  *,  21/- ;  *,  30/- ;  M,  42/- ;  12  by  10,  63/- ;  15  by  12,  84/-,  Ac. 

ILLTTSTEATED  CATALOG-TIE. _ 2  STAY  ISA  IPS. 

LANCASTER  &  SON,  Manufacturing  Opticians,  BIRMINGHAM. 


Hfi 
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“ACKLAND”  DRY  PLATES  \  Increased  in  Rapidity  to  meet  the  declining 


l  power  of  the  autumn  light. 

Quarter,  1/6  ■  Half,  3/4;  Whole,  6/-. 

ZR/ZELAZDIT  -  SENSITIZED  IF^IPEIR,, 

Quire,  13/6;  Half,  7/-;  Quarter,  4/-;  Sample  per  post,  1/-. 

HORNE  &  THORNTH WAITE,  416,  Strand,  LONDON.  Stamp  for  New  Price  List. 


ITAFE/OWEUD 


THOMAS  HODGKINSON,  PRESTONS  &  KING, 

MANUFACTURING  AND  EXPORT  CHEMISTS, 

81,  BISHOPSGATE  STREET  WITHOUT,  LONDON,  E.C. 


ALBUMENIZED  PAPER,  N/r  Cross  Swords  Brand.  Special  Quotations  to  Large  Buyers.  Please  note  Water -mark  Brand  in  each  Sheet 
PYROGALLIC  ACID  (Schering’s)  and  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS  of  every  description.  HYPOSULPHITE  OF 
SODA,  “Pagoda  Brand;”  Som  Agents  for  this  Brand.  HEINRICH’S  GELATINE,  the  best  for  dry  plates.  Prices  on  application. 


HILD  &  FINET,  36,  Rue  Dussoubs,  PARIS, 
MANUFACTURERS  &  PRINTERS  OF  FRENCH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MOUNTS 

TRADE - XT  IF1 - mark. 

All  sorts  of  White  or  Tinted  Bristol  and  Enamelled  CARDBOARDS ;  Waterproof  Black,  Chocolate,  or  Olive  Colour  TINTED  MOUNTS. 

Specially  suited  for  the  Burnisher.  Samples  Free  on  Application. 

ST EAM  WOBKS  : - 68,  70,  &  72,  IRITIS  HIES  IB OU LISTS,  IB 7L IBIS. 


SENSITIZED  PAPERS, 

Prepared  on  a  Strong  Bath— ROSE,  WHITE,  or  MAUVE. 

Unequalled  for  brilliancy  and  keeping  qualities.  Will  tone  well  in  any  bath.  Orders  sent  by 
return  of  post.  Cash  with  order. 

Prices,  post  «^{  8^1^88!  '  1/6  } Sample  Sheet,  Md. 

PURE  ALBUMEN  PAPERS-Salted  for  a  60-grain  bath— of  all 

thicknesses  and  at  all  prices.  Assorted  Sample  Quire,  6/6  post  free. 

A.  RIVOT  &  CO.,  Aiiramenizing,  Sensitizing,  and  Printing  Works,  WILLESDEN  GREEN,  LONDON,  N.W. 

PATENT  MULTIPLEX  BACK. 

PRIZE  MEDAL  CALCUTTA  EXHIBITION, 

This  Invention  has  advantages  over  every  Changing  Box  or  Back  known. 

Unqualified  approval  and  rapid  sale.  Lighter,  cheaper,  and  more  perfect  in 
every  way  than  Double  Backs.  Invaluable  for  Tourists  or  Travellers. 

Illustrated  Circular  Post  Free. 


H.  &  E.  J.  DALE, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  HIGH-CLASS 


Photographic  Cameras,  Stands,  &  Cabinet  Work, 

WHOLESALE,  RETAIL,  AND  EXPORT. 

“LUDGATE”  RAPID  DRY  PLATES  &  SENSITIZED  PAPER, 

Quality  and  Price  equal  to  any  in  the  market. 

Large  Stock  of  Cameras,  Lenses,  Paper,  and  all  Appliances ,  Chemicals, 
and  Materials  for  Amateurs  and  Professionals, 

Send  for  COMPLETE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  64  Pages,  4  Stamps. 
ILLUSTRATED  4-PAGE  LIST,  POST  FREE. 
iy|r  PHOTOGRAPHERS  AND  DEALERS  Write  for  Trade  Quotations, 


Patentees — J.  H.  Hare  and  H.  J.  Dale. 

and  at  4,  LITTLE  BRITAIN 


H,  &  E.  J.  DALE,  26,  Ludgate  Hill,  LONDON,  E.C.  I  £5  t  kirby  street,  e.c 
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PRICE  . . 

A  Box  of  12  Slides  for  do.  ! 

Extra  Slides 

Britannia  Plates,  1^  in.  square 

Do.  Extra  Rapid  Series . . 


25/- 

12/- 

1/-  each 

V- 
1/6  „ 


The  above  illustration  represents  the  Minia¬ 
ture  Camera  in  half  size;  it  can,  therefore, 
readily  be  seen  that  such  an  instrument,  with 
12  dark  slides,  may  easily  be  carried  in  the 
pocket.  It  is  made  of  metal,  is  well  finished 
-and  light  tight ;  a  good  lens  is  used,  and  ther 
is  a  finder  on  the  top  of  the  instrument  te 
-centre  the  object.  A  separate  focussing-glass 
in  a  square  shade  is  supplier! ,  but  is  scarcely 
necessary,  as  the  change  of  position  of  lens  for 
distant  or  near  views  is  so  very  trifling  that  the 
correct  position  can  be  marked  on  the  Camera 
-and  thus  the  focus  is  established  for  ever.  The 
weight  of  one  slide  is  two-thirds  of  an  ounce. 


MARION’S  MINIATURE  CAMERA 

For  Plates  1£  in.  Square. 


operation  goes  on  continuously  and  the  plates  get  repeated  fresh  baths  of  water  a  moderate 
supply  of  which  answers  the  purpose  well. 

For  24  plates — |-plate,  7/6;  ^-plate,  9/-;  Whole-plate,  10  6;  10  x  8,  12/-  each. 

LASS  FRAMES  and  STANDS,  known  as  Mora  Frames— We  keep  a  lar  ■.  ar:  r 
and  sizes  from  the  Carte-de-  Visite  up  to  Panel  ;  also  we  have  just  prepared  a  series  for  Views 
from  ^-plate  up  to  12  x  10.  Prices  and  Lists  on  application.  (St,  Illustration. ) 

OVAL  GILT  RIMS— Large  stock  of  all  sizes. 

PLUSH  FRAMES  for  Opals  or  Paper  Prints,  with  superior  Convex  Class  <;<>,, d  p; 

well-made  frame,  for  ^-plate,  Promenade,  Boudoir,  Imperial,  Panel,  10  x  S,  and  12  •  in  - 

MORA  GLASS  FRAMES  oil  Plush  Easels. 

FRAMES — Made  by  Marion  &  Co.’s  own  workmen.  Styles  specially  adapt'  d  f<>r  ohm  ■  -  a;  i 
Original  designs.  The  best  gilding. 

SHOWCASES— Made  any  size,  perfectly  water-tight  and  well  finished,  at  m<  derate  price-.. 

A  Special  Cheap  Line  in  BLACK  MOUNTS— C.-D.-V.,  7/-;  Cabinets,  16/-  per  I.OOn. 

A  few  Reams  of  Job  ALBUMENIZED  PAPER,  at  50/-  per  Ream.  Real  good  value. 


MARION’S  ENLARGING  AND  PRINTING  WORKS 


AT  SOUTHGATE,  PALMER’S  GREEN. 

ENLARGEMENTS  promptly  and  carefully  made  in  Carbon  or  Silver,  on  Paper,  Opal,  or  Canvas.  FINISHING  :  \j  ., 
Water-Colours,  or  Oils.  FRAMES  of  every  description  and  all  sizes. 

THE  CHEAPEST  ENLARGEMENT,  on  Opal.  The  Circular  Pla<|ues,  finished  complete  and  framed  in  plush— 8  in.  18  -• 
10  in.,  21/- ;  12  in.,  30/- ;  14  in.,  38  - ;  16  in.,  48/-  each. 


MARION’S  PRACTICAL  GUIDE  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Price  2s.  6d.  Free  per  post,  2s.  9d. 

Every  beginner  in  Photography  will  naturally  require  a  book  of  instructions.  Those  hitherto  published  are  either  m, j 
technical  and  scientific.  The  Manual  which  we  have  now  produced  gives  full  information  how  to  produce  negative^  how  to  print  in 
fact,  about  all  the  different  processes — and  is  written  in  plain,  simple  language  so  as  to  be  easily  understood.  i  he  I’,  eh.  tie  .J,  j.r,.. 
dueed  for  Amateurs,  is  well  worthy  of  the  notice  of  professional  Photographers,  for  in  it  will  be  found  many  v.d  .  hints. 


MARION  &  CO.’S  READY  -  SENSITIZED  PAPERS. 

Cut  to  C.-D.-V.  and  Cabinet  sizes,  and  put  up  in  boxes. 


C.-D.-V.,  No.  1,  size  3£  x  2|  in. 
C.-D.-V.,  No.  2,  size  3§  x  2J  in. 
cabinet  ,  .  size  5|  x  4  in. 


f  1 

Quire 

C.-D.-V., 

1008  Sheets,  Thick  Rives, 

13/6  per  box 

Best  Si 

lperfine,  15/-  per 

i 

504 

7/3  ., 

M  8/* 

)  i 

252 

3  10  „ 

„  4  3 

1  1 

Quire 

Cabinet, 

360 

*3/6  ,, 

,,  15  - 

99 

180  „  *• 

7  3 

,,  8/- 

l  i 

9  9 

«  J 

90 

3/10  „ 

.»  4/3  , 

MARION  &  CO.,  22  &  23,  Soho  Square,  London,  W. 
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MARION  S  CO.’S  NETT  CASH  LIST. 

If  Cash  is  sent  with  Order  for  Goods  above  the  value  of  £2  we  Pay  Carriage. 

(Nitrate  of  Silver  and  Soda  exceptions  to  this  rule.) 


MOUNTS- 

C.D.V.,  Eon  March6,  Ivory  Surface,  Cream  Toned,  Round  Corners,  8/3 
per  1.000. 

Cheap  Cabinet  Mounts,  Square  Corners,  Cream  Toned,  16/-  per  1,000. 

Cabinet.  Bon  Marche,  Ivory  Surface,  Cream  Toned,  Round  Corners,  24/6 
per  1.000. 

Cabinet,  Best  Enamelled,  Deep  Orange  Tint,  Square  Corners,  34/-  per  1,000. 

Cabinet,  Superfine,  Ivory  Surface,  Round  Corners,  30/6  per  1,000. 

C.D.V.,  do.  do.  do.  10/3  per  1,000. 

C.D.V.,  Finest  Quality,  Ivory  Surface,  White  or  Toned,  Gold  Line— Job 
Price.  8/6  per  1000. 

C.D.V.,  Finest  Quality,  Enamelled,  Olive  Green,  Round  Corners,  Red 
Edges.  14/6  per  1,000. 

C.D.V.,  Finest  Quality,  Enamelled,  Olive  Green,  with  Gold  Bronze 
Margin,  Round  Corners  and  Gilt  Edges— Job  Price,  16/-  per  1,000. 

Cabinet,  Finest  Quality,  Enamelled,  White,  with  Gold  Line,  45/-  per  1,000. 

The  Paris  Mount,  C.D.V.,  in  two  colours,  Straw-Yellow  and  Sea-Green, 
Mat  Enamel,  printed  both  sides,  no  charge  for  composition — foi  2,500, 
29/6  ;  5,000,  50/- ;  10,000,  97/- ;  25,000,  230/- ;  Round  Corners  6d.  extra 
per  1,000. 

Paris  Cabinet  Mounts,  printed  on  one  side  only — for  500,  17/6;  for 
1,000.  29/- ;  2,000,  56/- ;  3,000,  82/- ;  5,000,  125/-  10,000,  240/-. 

Paris  Cabinet  Mounts,  printed  on  both  sides— for  600,  22/- ;  1,000,  34/- ; 
2,000,  65/- ;  3,000,  94/- ;  5,000,  143/- ;  10,000,  275/-. 

Real  Gold  Bevel,  Black  or  Green,  Bon  Marche,  C.D.V.,  28/-  per  1,000. 

Do.  do.  do.  Cabinet,  58/-  do. 

Do.  Superfine  Quality,  8  sheet,  C.D.V.,  40/-  do. 

Do.  do.  do.  Cabinet,  80/-  do. 

Cheap  Mountino  Boards,  Pale  Green,  for  Landscape  Work,  10x8,  6/- ; 
15  x  10£,  12/- ;  20xl4f,  20/-  per  gross. 

Cheap  Mounting  Boards,  with  Red  Line  and  Name  and  Address, 
10  x  8,  with  line  for  ^-plates.  8/6  ;  15  x  10£,  with  line  for  whole-plates, 
15/- ;  20  X  14|,  with  line  for  10  x  8  or  12  x  10,  23/-  per  gross. 

MOUNTS  for  LANDSCAPES,  Bon  March6  Quality — 

8X6,  3/6;  9|x7£,  5/2  ;  12fx9i,  10/-;  13£x  10£,  12/6;  16x13,  24/-;  19x14,25/-; 
22X17,  37/- ;  24x19,  46/-;  26x21,  57/-  per  gros<. 

Mounts  for  Landscapes,  Line  and  Name  and  Address  (on  special 

printed  sizes  a  charge  of  2/-  is  made) — 


Size  of  Mount. ...12fx9i..l3£xl0£.. 16  Xl3  ..19  xl4  ..22  Xl7 
12/6  15/6  26/-  27/6  42/- 

Sizeof  Line .  8JX6J..10  x  8  ..10fx  8|. .12|xl0j..l4|xl2| 

ALBUMENIZED  PAPERS - 

Ream  Quire 

Hklio  Rives,  White  or  any  Tint . 78/-  . .  4/3  free  per  post. 

Cross  Savords  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  78/—  ..  4/3  ,, 


Marion’s  Picked  Rives  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  105/-  ..6-  , 

Marion’s  Superfine,  Double  Albumenized  126  -  ..  7/-  ,, 

The  Soho  Fine  Enamelled  Surface  ..  125/-  ..  7/-  ,, 

READY-SENSITIZED  ALBUMENIZED  PAPERS- 


LENSES- 

The  Excelsior,  for  C.D.V.  and  Cabinets,  £3. 

The  Promenade  or  Cabinet,  rapid  quality  guaranteed,  £12  10/- 

CHEMICALS— 

Chloride  Gold,  in  15-grain  tubes  (Marion  &  Co.’s)  19/-  per  dor. 

Nitrate  of  Silver,  3/1  per  oz. 

Hyposulphite  of  Soda,  best  English,  in  1  cwt.  kegs.  9  6;  28  lbs.,  3/C 
14  lbs  2/- 

Schering’s  Best  Pyrogallic  Acid,  in  1  oz.  bottles,  1/5;  for  25  on., 
l/3£  per  oz. ;  for  100  ozs.,  1/2  per  oz. 

Schering’s  Best  Pyrogallic  Acid,  in  tins  of  16  ozs.,  17/6  per  tin. 

Do.  do.  do.  in  tins  of  7  lbs.,  at  16/3  per  lb. 

Ammonia  Liquid  (-880)  pints,  bottles  included,  lid.;  Winchester’s 
4£  pints,  3/4. 

Bromide  Potassium,  in  1  lb.  bottles  (bottle  included)  2/1. 

Ammonium  Bromide,  do.  do.  2/6. 

Ferrous  Oxalate,  do.  do.  2/- 

Potash  Oxalate,  per  lb.  1/4. 

Collodion  for  enamelling,  pints,  3/-;  Winchester,  4  pints,  12/- 

Gelatine  for  enamelling,  1  lb.,  1/8  ;  28  lbs.,  1/7  per  lb. ;  112  lbs.,  1/C 
per  lb. 

Do.  Coignet's  Gold  Medal,  per  lb.,  2/9  ;  14  lb.,  2/6  per  lb. 
Protosulphate  Iron,  l£d.  per  lb. 

Methylated  Spirit,  in  gallon  Jars,  price,  including  jar,  4/5. 

Acetate  Soda,  9d.  per  lb.,  bottle  included. 

Nitric  Acid,  (l-420)  lid.  per  lb  ;  Winchester,  5/-,  bottle  included. 
Citric  Acid,  2/5  per  lb.,  bottle  included. 

Retouching  Varnish— The  Soho  Matt,  1/5  per  bottle. 

Cadett’s  Mattlink,  a  powerful  medium  for  retouching,  1/5  per  bottle. 

BRITANNIA  DRY  PLATSS- 

4ix3J,  1/4*:  5X4,  2/ L;  6|x3j,  3/-;  6jx4£,  3/2;  6£x4f,  3/3;  7*X4*,4/- 
7x5,  4/9;  7£x5,  4/9;  8x5.  5/4;  8*  x  6*.  5/9  ;  9  X  7,  7/3  ;  10  X  8,  10/- 
12  x  1 0,  14  6  ;  13  X  8,  14/6  ;  15  x  12,  25/6. 

BRITANNIA  DEVELOPING  SOLUTION,  5/-  per  bottle. 

Solution  fop.  Cowan’s  Chloride  Plates  for  formula  1,  2,  or  3,  in  20  oz. 
bottles,  2/10  ;  in  10  oz.,  1/8. 

Iron  Solution  for  Do.,  in  20  oz.  bottles,  1/2  ;  in  10  oz.,  9d. 

Light-Tight  Boxes,  Mahogany  Sliding  Lids,  J-plate,  3/2;  5x4,  3/6 
£,  4/-;  whole,  5/2;  10x8,  7/2;  12x10,  8/9. 

Ruby  Candle  Lamp,  1/10  ■  Improved  Travelling  Candle  Lamp,  7/-. 


Thick  10  Kilo,  in  White  or  Tints 
Best  Thick  10  Kilo  do. 


ROLLING  PRESSES  - 


Quire  £  Quire 

. .  . .  11/6  . .  6/-  free  per  post. 

..  ..  14/-  ..  7/3 


TRAYS  FOR  DEVELOPING— 

i-pl.  5x4  £-pl.  7£x5  8x5  £pl  9x710x812x10 
Papier- Mach(5 . .9£d. . .  1/-..  1/5  ..  1/9  ..1/11..  J/ll..  2/-..  2/1  ..2/10  ) 
Vulcanite  do  . .  5d.  . .  6d. . .  8d. . .  1/2  . .  —  . .  1/5  . .  —  . .  —  . .  —  ( 


each 


Nickle  Silver  for  Cabinets  and  C.D.V, ’s  .  47/6 

Do.  do.  12in.  Roller  . . .  £7  3/- 

Burnisher  (Cheap)  for  Cabinets .  29/6 


ZINC  TANKS  FOR  WASHING  NEGATIVES,  with 

Syphon —  Without  Syphon,  8d.  less. 


Rolling  Press  and  Burnisher,  Self-adjustable  for  C.D.V. 


and  Cabinets  .  •—  ..  .  ..  ..  £4  17/6 

Rolling  Press  and  Burnisher,  9in.  Rollers  . £8  15/- 

Do.  do.  do  12in.  do.  . £14  10/- 


CHEAP  DRY  PLATE  CAMERAS  for  the  Studio  or 

Field,  with  extending  back— price  includes  two  double  backs— the 
Cameras  are  with  bellows  body  and  screw-adjustment— 4jx3j,  42/-; 
6*  x  4f ,  69/- ;  8£  X  6£,  78/-  ;  10  X  8, 120/- ;  12  X 10, 143/-  each. 

CAMERAS- 

Excelsior  for  Studio  Work,  8*  Square  Repeating  Back,  Bellows  Body, 
Rack-and-Pinion  Movement,  Two  Fronts,  Single  Swing-Back,  to  take 
one  whole  plate  upright  or  oblong,  Two  Promenades,  Two  Cabinets 
on  a  plate  8£x6£,  Two  C.D.V.'s  on  a  plate  6£x4f,  and  a  Single 
C.D.V.  on  4jx3i,  £5. 


£-pl.  5X4  £  pi.  B>1.  9x7  10x8  12x10  15x12 

24  Grooves . 5/3  ..  5/7  ..5/10..  6/6  ..  7/2  ..  7/6  ..  9/1  ..  —  ) 

50  Grooves . 7/2  ..  7,10  7,10..  8/6  ..  9/1  —  >  each 

12  Grooves . —  ..  —  ..  —  ..  —  ..  —  ..5/10..  6/6  ..  8/9  ) 

PRINTING  FRAME  S- 

J-pl.  5x4  i-pl.  f;?g  i-pl.  }0Pg  10X812X10 

Superior  Oak  ....  4/6  ...  5/  . .  7/6  ..86  . .  12/6  . .  14/-  . .  16/- . .  20/-  \  n 
Superior  Pine  ....  9/4  . .  11/9  . .  16/-  . .  17/6  . .  2d/6  . .  31/6. .  34/- . .  64/-  j  £ 
Vignetting 

Frame,  each 
Frame  with 
three  Wood 
Vignettes  .. 


30/-  v  —  ..  46/-  60/-  doz. 

5 0/-  for  two  C.D.V.  on  a  plate 
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FIRST  PRIZE 

a  ~R,~n~Fn~n 

FOR  PICTURES  PRODUCED  ON  OUR  ARGENTIC  PAPER. 

Mr.  T.  PERCY  GRAHAM,  St.  Marys,  Bedford,  writes,  July,  i88j.: — 

“Gents., — Please  supply,  &c.  .  .  .  We  have  taken  the 

only  SILVER  MEDAL  awarded  at  the  Bedfordshire 
Art  Exhibition  for  Pictures  produced  on  your  Paper. 

Will  send  you  a  testimonial  if  required.” 

N.B.— -We  respectfully  invite  Gentlemen  of  the  Profession  to  an  inspection  of  productions  on  our  Opal  Plates. 
’Ihey  are  pronounced  by  most  competent  judges  to  be  the  finest  pictures  yet  produced  by  any  known  process,  and 
believed  to  be  absolutely  permanent. 

EXQUISITE  IN  DETAIL.  RICH  IN  COLOUR.  MOST  DELICATE  IN  TONE. 

In  order  to  show  the  best  capabilities  of  our  Process  we  are  now  making  and  finishing  Enlargements  for  :hc  ?rc:e::i:a,  cr.C&ava:, 
Opal,  Paper,  St c.,  at  the  lowest  Prices  consistent  with  the  quality  of  the  work.  Price  Lists,  post  free,  on  application* 


MORGAN  &  KIDD, 

KEW  FOOT  RD,,  RICHMOND,  LONDON,  S.W.  PARIS— 29,  Boulevard  de  Italiens.  29. 


IN  THE  COURSE  Of  f f EP/cf ATIOJM, 

THE  BRITISH  JOURNAL 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALMANAC 

AND 

pijotograpfjer’s  Daifg  Companion  for  l88o.3jfc-«- 

Edited  by  W.  B.  BOLTON. 

iflfcHE  BRITISH  JOURNAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALMANAC  for  1885  is  now  in  the  course  of  preparation.  The  acknowledged  mwfulnrw 
M  and  great  popularity  of  this  annual  Volume  is  unmistakably  shown  in  the  marked  increase  in  its  sale  from  year  t- 

the  largest  ever  secured  by  this  or  any  similar  work.  The  main  features  of  former  volumes  will  be  maintained,  and  such  additions  and  improve¬ 
ments  introduced  as  may  suggest  themselves  in  the  course  of  preparation  of  the  forthcoming  issue. 

Even  to  those  who  regularly  take  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  the  ALM  ANAC  supplies  in  a  condensed  font  all  the  chief 
improvements  of  the  past  year  and  a  large  mass  of  original  matter,  besides  numerous  useful  tables  end  tm-nuiLr.  which  c 

day  reference  book  of  photographers  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  It  is,  therefore,  a  peculiarly  valuable  medium  for  advertising,  and  form,  probably 
the  best  possible  means  of  securing  permanent  publicity  for  all  photographic  announcements. 

The  Publisher  begs  to  intimate  that  priority  of  position  will  be  given  to  Advertieementt  acco vrdimg  to  <fc  date  •  •  not  im 

perative  that  the  cop/of  the  Advertisement  should  accompany  the  order  for  space  m  the  first  msta-  J »  h‘re  1"*”+ 

it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  order  for  the  retention  of  space  should  reach  the  PublM-r  at  the  tori*  •  f>  mWe  moment. 

In  the  preparation  of  Advertisements  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  dimensions  of  the  page. 

The  charge  for  Advertisements  in  the  ordinary  pages  is  the  same  as  heretofore— Fur  n  WHOUC  Pur.  £0  •?  tor  a  Bait  Pace,  30  • :  for  a 

the  cover,  »J  aP S»  others  of  great  prommeuce,  ,n!t  be  ehar.jed  by  s/W  a, reee,,.:, .  Gre.«  - 

given  to  the  display  of  the  Advertisements,  so  as  to  render  them  attracts  e. 

“LONDON:  HENRY  GREENWOOD,  PUBLISHER,  2,  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 
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NEW  WORK  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY 

Marion’s  “PRACTICAL  GUIDE  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY,” 


Price  2/6;  or  2/9  free  by  post. 


BRITANNIA  PLATES! Z 

From  their  Excellence  and  Cheapness  are  in  universal  use. 


MARION’S  NEW  REGISTERED  WASHING  APPARATUS. 

Mr.  A.  DEBENHAM,  of  Ryde,  writes  : —  I  Mr.  A.  D.  LEWIS,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  writes  : — 

“I  like  your  New  Washing  Machine  very  much  now  I  have  given  it  a  “The  Washing  Machine  that  you  sent  me  I  have  tried,  and  it  is  the 
fair  trial.  '"Please  send  me  another,  the  next  size  smaller  than  that  already  |  best  I  ever  saw  or  used.” 
received.  ” 

C/VDETTS  JSIEW  DF^Of  SHUTTER, 

With  Patent  Pneumatic  Bell  and  Tube. 


BON  MARCHE 

BEVELLED 


III  BLACK  or  GREEN  for  C.D.Y.  ... 

CABINETS 


32/-  per  1,000. 
...  08/- 


REAL  GOLD 

MOUNTS, 

Printed  in  Real  Gold  Leaf  on  Front  45/- 

...  ...  ,5  v  >>  *  95/- 


G  O  "W  .A.  IT  ’  S 

GELATINE  CHLORIDE  PLATES 

For  Lantern  Transparencies,  Enlargeinents,  Reproduction  of 

Negatives,  &c.  A  great  success  ! 


DESCRIPTION 


OUTFITS  FOB  AMATEURS,  from  50s.  to  £50. {  APPL„ 

MARION  &  CO., 

22  &  23,  SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W. 
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ANOTHER  FIRST  PRIZE  MEDAL 

AWABDBD 

FOR  PICTURES  PRODUCED  OR  OUR  ARGENTIC  PAPER. 

Mr.  T.  PERCY  GRAHAM ,  St.  Marys ,  Bedford ,  writes,  July,  i88p: — 

“Gents., — Please  supply,  &c.  ...  We  have  taken  the 

only  SILVER  MEDAL  awarded  at  the  Bedfordshire 
Art  Exhibition  for  Pictures  produced  on  your  Paper. 

Will  send  you  a  testimonial  if  required.” 

N.B. — We  respectfully  invite  Gentlemen  of  the  Profession  to  an  inspection  of  productions  on  our  Opal  Plates. 
They  are  pronounced  by  most  competent  judges  to  be  the  finest  pictures  yet  produced  by  any  known  process,  and 
believed  to  be  absolutely  permanent. 

EXQUISITE  IN  DETAIL.  RICH  IN  COLOUR.  MOST  DELICATE  IN  TONE. 

In  order  to  show  the  best  capabilities  of  our  Process  we  are  now  making  and  finishing  Enlargements  for  the  Profession,  cn  Canvas, 
Opal,  Paper,  &c.,  at  the  lowest  Prices  consistent  with  the  quality  of  the  work.  Price  Lists,  post  free,  on  application. 

MORGAN  &  KIDD, 

KEW  FOOT  RD.,  RICHMOND,  LONDON,  S.W.  PARIS-29,  Boulevard  de  Italiens,  29. 

IN  THE  COURSE  Of  ff EP/tf ATIOfl , 

THE  BRITISH  JOURNAL 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALMANAC 

AND 

-Me jjfjiotograpfjet’s  Dnifg  (Companion  for  l8So.Jf£<- 


Edited  by  W.  B.  BOLTON. 


iWrHE  BRITISH  JOURNAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALMANAC  for  1885  is  now  in  the  course  of  preparation.  I  he  aekwriefaed  Mehtoi 
and  great  popularity  of  this  annual  Volume  is  unmistakably  shown  in  the  marked  increase  in  its  sale  from  year  to  year -that  for  ISM  King 
the  largest  ever  secured  by  this  or  any  similar  work.  The  main  features  of  former  volumes  will  be  maintained,  and  BOOH  additions  and  improve- 
ments  introduced  as  may  suggest  themselves  in  the  course  of  preparation  of  the  forthcoming  issue. 

Even  to  those  who  regularly  take  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  the  ALMANAC  strophes  in  a  oond leased  hum  all  the  chief 
improvements  of  the  past  year  and  a  large  mass  of  original  matter,  besides  numerous  useful  tables  ami 

day  reference  book  of  photographers  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  It  is,  therefore,  a  peculiarly  valuable  medium  foi  «h  crtising.  and  form*  probably 
the  best  possible  means  of  securing  permanent  publicity  for  all  photographic  announcements. 

The  Publisher  begs  to  intimate  that  priority  of  position  will  be  given  to  Advertisement*  according  to  |fe  dale 
perative  that  the  copy  of  the  Advertisement  should  accompany  the  order  for  space  rn  the  first  instance  ;  but  in  order  *  b*% 1 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  order  for  the  retention  of  space  should  reach  the  Publisher  at  the  earl -  .<(  r  m  .  .  . 

In  the  preparation  of  Advertisements  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  dimensions  of  the  page. 

The  charge  for  Advertisements  in  the  ordinary  pages  is  the  same  as  heretofore— For  a^WaoLl  I  txmBlXr  Pa&I,  a 

QUARTER  Page,  17/6,  The  pages  on  the  cover,  and  a  few  others  of  great  prominence,  wdl  b t  charged  bjf  ipecuxl  agi  emenf.  ,rcat  attention 

given  to  the  display  of  the  Advertisements,  so  as  to  render  them  attractive. 

LONDON:  HENRY  GREENWOOD,  PUBLISHER,  2,  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN.  W.C. 


It  is  not  im 
y  of  /xtfit ion. 
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NEW  WORK  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY 

Marion’s  “PRACTICAL  GUIDE  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY,” 

Price  2/6;  or  2/9  free  by  post. 


BRITANNIA  PLATES 


ORDINARY 

AND  NEW  SERIES 

EXTRA-RAPID. 


From  their  Excellence  and  Cheapness  are  in  universal  use. 


MARION’S  NEW  REGISTERED  WASHING  APPARATUS. 

Mr.  A.  DEBENHAM,  of  Ryde,  writes  : —  I  Mr.  A.  D.  LEWIS,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  writes  : — 

“I  liko  your  New  Washing  Machine  very  much  now  I  have  given  it  a  “The  Washing  Machine  that  you  sent  me  I  have  tried,  and  it  is  the 
fair  trial.  Please  send  me  another,  the  next  size  smaller  than  that  already  |  best  I  ever  saw  or  used.” 
received.” 


C/cDETT’S  jMEW  Df^Of  SHUTTER, 

With  Patent  Pneumatic  Bell  and  Tube. 


BON  MARCHE  REAL  GOLD 

BEVELLED  MOUNTS, 

In  BLACK  or  GREEN  for  C.D.V.  32/-  per  1,000 .  Printed  in  Real  Gold  Leaf  on  Front  45/- 

„  „  CABINETS  ...  68/-  „  .  „  „  *  95/- 


a  O  W  .A.  IT  ’  s 


GELATINE  CHLORIDE  PLATES 


For  Lantern  Transparencies ,  Enlargements ,  Reproduction  of 

Negatives ,  &c.  A  great  success  ! 

OUTFITS  FOR  AMATEURS,  from  50s.  to  £50.{D2ffiK* 


MARION  &  CO., 

22  &  23,  SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W. 


December  12,  1884] 
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C.  D.  V.’S,  Two  Sizes. 


Ho.  1 — 3^  x  21  \  .0  ... 

No.  2— -3|  x  2J  /  42  out  of  sheet 

When  ordering  state  No. 

Quire  Box  contains  1008 .  .  14/- 
Half-Quire  ,,  504..  7/6 
Quarter-Quire,,  252..  4/- 

OASH  WITH  ORDER. 

P.  0 .  Orders  payable 

to  J.  M.  Skinner. 


KW  Will  keep  for  months  if  not  exposed  to  light  or  damp. 


"a 


The  Albion  Albumenizing  Go. 

SENSITIZED  PAPER, 

REAnV.nilT  / in  Boxes  containing  Quire,  ^-Quire,  and  1-Quire, 
IlEiflU  1  UU  I  \  C.  D.  V.  or  Cabinet  size. 


AND  NEATLY  PACKED. 


Send  Twelve  Stamps  for  Sample  Packet  containing  6  Cabinet  size  and  18  C.  D.  V. 


CABINET  SIZE. 

5§  x  4 — 15  out  of  sheet. 

Quire  Box  contains  300.  .  14/ 
Half-Quire  „  ISO..  7/6 

Quarter-Quire,,  90..  47- 

cash  WITH  ORDER. 

P.  0.  Orders  pay  alls 

to  J.  M.  Skinner 


BATH  STREET,  GLASGOW",  and  at  Cleveland  Works,  Ealing  Dean.  London,  W. 

. .  mi  . . . mam . — —— —  —  — —  '-li*  ^*T  mm  ■■■“» 

ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  PATENTS. 

English  Patent,  Jan.  8,  1833  ;  French  Patent,  Dec.  23,  1882. 

TAILFER  &  CLAYTONS 
ISOCHROMATIC  PLATES, 

63,  Rue  du  Moulin-de-la  Pointe,  PARIS. 

These  Plates  have  been  for  nearly  two  years  extensively  used  on  the  Continent,  and  hare 
never  failed  to  give  entire  satisfaction  to  all  who  have  intercut  to  reproduce  coloured 
objects  with  their  true  intensity  of  tint.  Besides  their  Isochromatic  qualities,  the  negative* 
obtained  by  them  are  unrivalled  for  brilliancy,  intensity,  and  sj  arkle.  All  who  wish  to 
make  really  artistic  photographic  studies  of  figure  or  landscape  from  nature  should  never 
be  without  them.  They  are  as  rapid  as  the  best  plates  in  the  market,  and  gi\e  intense 
negatives  with  the  fastest  instantaneous  shutters. 

The  use  of  our  plates  require  no  modification,  either  in  the  instruments  or  the  manipula¬ 
tions,  for  ordinary  gelatino-bromidc  plates,  excepting  the  particular  attention  that  must  o 
paid  to  the  light  of  the  dark  room,  which  must  be  deep  red,  two  panes  of  red  glass  being 
necessary  to  ensure  complete  safety. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

The  work  will  be  embellished  by  a  Frontispiece  consisting  of  a  Portrait— taken  on  a  “  London  ’ 
Dry  Plate  and  printed  by  MM.  Goupil  et  Cie.— of  MISS  MARY  ANDERSON,  from  one 
of  Vanderweyde’s  best  negatives  of  that  lady,  a  feature  which  alone  is  worth  more  than 
the  amount  charged  for  the  complete  work. 

WILL  BE  READY  ON  SATURDAY,  20th  DEC., 

c  Crown  8vo. ;  Price  1/- ;  free  by  post,  1/4. 

THE  BRITISH  JOURNAL 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 

AND 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’  DAILY  COMPANION  FOR  1885. 

Edited  by  W.  B.  BOLT O N . 

.rrw  ■RPTTT'tTT  TOUTIN' A  L  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALMANAC  for  1885  is  now  thc  course  of  preparation.  The  acknowledged  usefulne« 
he  largest  ever  secured  by  this  or  any  similar  work.  Ihe  mam  leatuies  oi  ronaet J®  “  .  - 

lents  introduced  as  may  suggest  themselves  in  the  course  of  preparation  of  ti  v  o 

,  ;  ,  ,  .  m  AD  PuftTOPRAPiiY  the  ALMANAC  supplies  in  a  condensed  form  all  the  chief 

Even  to  those  who  regularly  take  The  British  J  besides  numerous  useful  tables  and  formula,  which  cause  it  to  be  the  every- 

nprovemeDts  of  the  past  year  and  a  large  mass  of  original  matter,  besides  numerous  useiui 

ay  reference  book  of  photographers  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

LONDON :  HENRY  GREENWOOD,  Publisher,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.G, 
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ANOTHER  FIRST  PRIZE  MEDAL 

FOR  PICTURES  PRODUCED  ON  OUR  ARGENTIC  PAPER. 


Mr.  T.  PERCY  GRAHAM,  St.  Marys,  Bedford,  writes,  July,  1884: — 

“Gents., — Please  supply,  &c.  .  .  .  "We  have  taken  the 

only  SILVER  MEDAL  awarded  at  the  Bedfordshire 
Art  Exhibition  for  Pictures  produced  on  your  Paper. 

Will  send  you  a  testimonial  if  required.” 

N.B. — We  respectfully  invite  Gentlemen  of  the  Profession  to  an  inspection  of  productions  on  our  Opal  Plates. 
They  are  pronounced  by  most  competent  judges  to  he  the  finest  pictures  yet  produced  by  any  known  process,  and 
believed  to  be  absolutely  permanent. 

EXQUISITE  IN  DETAIL.  RICH  IN  COLOUR.  MOST  DELICATE  IN  TONE. 

In  order  to  show  the  best  capabilities  of  cur  Process  we  are  now  making  and  finishing  Enlargements  for  the  Profession,  on  Canvas, 
Opal,  Paper,  &c.,  at  the  lowest  Prices  consistent  with  the  quality  of  the  work.  Price  Lists,  post  free,  on  application. 

MORGAN  &  KIDD, 

KEW  FOOT  RD.,  RICHMOND,  LONDON,  S.W.  PARIS-29,  Boulevard  de  Mens,  29. 

RESIDUES  „ 

CONTAINING  SILVER  AND  GOLD  MELTED  AND  PURCHASED  AT  THEIR  FULL  MARKET  VALUE  BY 

J.  BLUNDELL,  162  (Late  3)  WARDOUR  STREET,  OXFORD  ST.,  W. 

NITRATE  OF  SILVER  of  Best  Quality,  at  the  Full  Reduction.  CHLORIDE  OF  GOLD  at  Lowest  Prices  for  Cash. 

CONSIGNMENTS  ATTENDED  TO  WITH  DISPATCH 

THE  CELEBRATED  ALBUMENIZED  PAPERS. 

Manufactured,  at  the  DRESDEN  ALBUMEHIZINQ  (W  M  WORKS— A  F.  SILOMON. 

a™  l  skCEY^kj  Bi&iiiXiiAJsrT. 

Are  the  BEST  and  the  CHEAPEST,  and  give  splendid  results.  Can  be  had  yT  y  throcgh  all  Wholesale  Dealers  Wholesale  only  from  the  Sole  Agent— 

OSCAR  SCHOLZIG,  Dashwood  House,  SJfjy  9|  hew  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


READY-SENSITIZED 

THE  MOST  BRILLIANT  AND  MOST 
DOUBLE  ALBUMENIZED' -BRILLIANT,  13/6  per  Quire. 

Post  Free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  Cash  with  Order. 

OTTO  SCHOLZIG,  31,  BINFIELD 


PAPERS— Free  from  BLISTERS. 

RAPID  PRINTING  PAPERS  OBTAINABLE. 

DOUBLE  ALBUMENIZED-ENAMEL,  14/6  per  Quire. 

Special  Terms  to  Dealers  for  Quantities . 

ROAD,  Clapham  Road,  LONDON,  S.W. 


IHZTJTIIsriEIT’S 

NEW  BRILLIANT  GELATINO  BROMIDE  OF  SILVER  PAPER 

AND 

PJHOTOQf^APj-lie  JVIOUNTS. 


TO  BE  HAD  FROM  ALL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEALERS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


C  10  metres  x  0'75  cm.  or  11  yards  x  29|  inches  ..  ..  ..  42/- 'j 

PRICES  'A  5  ,,  x  0  75  ,,  5  ,,  18  x  29^  ,,  . .  21/-  j- Sample  Roller,  8  sheets,  3/- 

L  2  m.  50c.  x  0’75  „  2  „  27  x  29^  „  .  11/- J 


D.  HUTINET,  18,  AVENUE  PARMENTIER,  PARIS. 
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